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PREFACE 


In tho second volume ol‘ the Dictionaey of Christ and the Gospels, the 

Ediiiov (Icsii’cs, first of all, to thank his colleagues and contributors for the interest 
that they have taken in tho work. He desires, further, to express his gratitudi! for 
the recej)tion which the first volume has met with. All concerned in it are ready to 
confess that the task of producing a Dictionary which could be spoken of as really 
worthy of its subject has been beyond them. And they have felt this only tho more 
us tluf work has proceeded. But reviewers have generously recognized the fact that 
no trouble has Iieen spared to make the Dictionary as worthy as possible ; and the 
public everywhere, but (ispcHiully preachers of the Gospel, have responded. It is 
hoped that tho second volume will be found to be not inferior to the first. 

The Appendix belongs to the original idea. It was felt from tho beginning 
that the ai’ticles which it contains should be placed in a grorrp, apart from the 
general alphabetical order. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


L General 


Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Apoe, =: A]K)calypse, Apocalyi)ti<% 
Apo(n\ = vpociypli.i, Apocryphal. 
A(p =: Acjuila. 

Arab. = AraMe. 

Aram, Aramaic. 

A Ksy r. s*-- A ssy r i an. 

Bah. = Ihihylonian. 
c, v: rdrcff, about. 

Can. — Oaiuuaiito, 
cL «=(*-ompare, 

<it. = (ton trust, . 

I) ^ 1 )enteronoinist. 

K = ElobiHt 

(Hid. rr. editions or editors. 


LXX = Septuagint. 

MSS = Manuscripts. 

MT = Massoretic Text, 
n. =iiote. 

NT = New Testament. 

Only. = Out:elos. 

OT=:01d Testament. 

P=s: Priestly Narrative. 

Pal. =l^alestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 

Pens. = Persian. 

Phil. = Philistine. 

Phoen. = Phamician. 

JV. Bk. = Prayer Book. 

Ii= Redactor. 

Rom. = Roman. 

Sam. = Samaritan. 

Sem. = Semitic. 

Srpi. -.Si'pinMgint. 

Sin. =Shiaii i(t. 

Symm. = Symmachus. 

Syr. = Syriac,. 

Talm. =*Talmud. 

Tai'g. =Targ‘um. 

Theod. =Theodotion. 
TR=Textus n-. 

tr. = translate i iJUi'K-n 
VSS = V ersions. 

Vulg. = V ulgate. 

WH=:WeHteott and Hort’s text. 


Pgyp. ... Itgyptian. 

Png. =s hiighsh. 

Kth. ^ F.tluo]>ic, 

f. -sand following verne or pag(i : as Ac 10'^^^*. 
if. sssand following verses or pages : as Mt 11^®^*. 
(Jr. «( keek. 

H iSK i 4 iw of IToUness. 
ll(d>. ssHebrciw. 

Tl(d. -IhilbMlisi.Ut. 

U(‘\. ‘ lloxatcmch- 
Isr. ss Tsraedite- 
J Jahwist. 

J" dcliovaJi. 

= tf (irusalem. 

Jos. “;.,IosephuH. 


11. Books of the Bible 


Old TeMammt. 


*On= (Genesis. 

Ex = Ex(kIub. 

LvssLeviticuB. 

Nu=NiuuberB. 

D t sa Dcniteronomy . 

Jos Joshua. 

•k Jndgv.s. 

Pu Kiitli. 

I H, 2S = i and 2 Samuel. 
I K, 2K = land2Kmgs. 
I Ch, 2 Ch «3 1 and 2 

(Chronicles. 

Ezr^EOTa. 

N(^h=:Nchemiah. 

Est =“ I^tstlKU*. 

Jolx 

Psalms. 

Pr» Proverbs. 

Ee =s Eeclesiaates. 


(3a =s (Canticles. 

Is = Isaiah. 
JersKtTeromiah. 

La — 3 lamentations, 
Ezk-Eisekiel. 

Dn= Daniel. 
BosrsHosea. 
Jl«Joel 
Am = Amos- 
Oh 35 Obadiah, 

Jon =s Jonah. 
Mics=Micah, 

Nah = Nahum, 
llabrr IlahjJvkuk. 
Z(ipli = Zexihaniah. 
Hags Haggai. 

Zec = Z(M^hariah. 
Mal^MalacUi. 


Apocrypha, 

I Es, 2 EskI and 2 ‘ Tos^Tobit. 
Esdras. J tli = J uclith. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 
Esther. 

“Wis = Wisdom. 

Sir = Sirach or Ecedesi- 
asticus. 

Bar = Baruch, 

Three = Song of the 
Three Children. 


Sus = Susanna. 

Bel = Bel and the 
Dragon. 

Pr. Man 3= Prayer of 
Manasses. 

1 Mac, 2 Mac = l and 2 
Maccabees. 


M'ew Testament. 


Mt=: Matthew. 

Mk 35 Mark. 

Ijk=3;Luke. 

Jns= John. 

Ac = Acts. 

Ro 3= Romans. 

1 Co, 2 Co = I and 2 
Corinthians, 

Gal ;= Galatians. 

Eph 3= Ephe.sians. 

Vh = Philip] )ians. 

Col = Colossians. 


1 Th, 2 Th 3= 1 and 2 
Thessalonians. 

1 Ti, 2 Ti = 1 and 2 
Timothy. 

Tit = Titus. 

Philem 3= Philemon. 

He 33: Hebrews. 

Ja S3 James. 

1 P, 2 P = 1 and 2 Peter. 
1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn35l, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev 3= Revelation. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


III. English Versions 


Wyc.:=Wyclifs Bible (NT c. 1380, OT c. 1382, 
Purvey’s Eevision c. 1388). 

Tind.=Tmdale’s NT 1526 and 1534, Pent. 1530. 
Cov. = Coverdale’s Bible 1535. 

Matt, or Rog.= Matthew’s {i.e. prob. Rogers’) 
Bible 1537. 

Cran. or Great = Cranmer’s 'Great’ Bible 1539. 
Tav. = Taverner’s Bible 1539. 

Gen. = Geneva NT 1557, Bible 1560. 


Bish.= Bishops’ Bible 1568, 

Tom. = Tomson’s NT 1576. 

Rhem. = Rhemish NT 1582. 

Dou.= B- i:. > OT 1609. 

Ay= \ . i- ■ / Version 1611. 

AVm = Authorized Version margin. 
RV=Revised Version NT 1881, OT 1885. 
RVm=Revise(l Version margin. 
EV=Auth. and Rev. Versions. 


IV. For the Literature 


A jSrT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition. 

J .7^1)= American Journal of Sem. Lang, and 
Literature, 

American Journal of Theology. 

A J'= Altes Testament. 

Ri=Bampton Lecture. 

British Museum. 

RJ^P=: Biblical Researches in Palestine. 

(?/(?= Corpus Inscriptionuin Graecaruni. 

C/i = Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

(7/^8= Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. 

C(?r=: Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT. 

DR = Dictionary of the Bible. 

D CM = Dictionary of Christian Antiquities. 
J?Ri=Encyclop 0 edia Biblica. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Expositor’s Greek Testament. 

Rirzr= Early History of the Hebrews. 

Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 
Expository Times. 

GAP G.- ■ ^ * les alten Pal^stina. 

GGA - ■ Gelehrte An/eigcMi- 

GGN \i I ' i : der konigl. lini’i der 

Wissensehaften zii Gottingen. 
De7P=Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes. 
GF/^Geschichte cles Volkes Israel. 

HBA = Handworterbuch des biblischen Alter- 
tums. 

MOM = Higher Criticism and the Monuments. 
irR=Historia Ecclesiastica, 

= Historical Geog. of Holy Land, 
ir/= History of Israel. 
ifJ'P= History of the Jewish 
RrPJf=TTi'.r<)iy, PropliH v, un . i ■ ■■ :■ u ■. 

UPN— I l(‘brcw J h’opoi Vn in*;-. 

JSW^ =■ l-I (I ml won evl un-l i . 

International Critical Commentary. 
/J'ff=Israelitische und Jiidische Geschi elite. 
t/Pi= Journal of Biblical Literature. 
J'DPA=Jahrbucher fiir deutsche Theologie. 

/P = Jewish Encyclopedia. 
f70P= Jewish Quarterly Review. 
tJPA 8^ = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Journal of Sacred Literature. 

Journal of Theological Studies 
A'AP=Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Test. 
irGP=Keilinschriften u. Geschichtsforschung. 
KIB = Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek. 

Zi5=The Land and the Book. 

Literarisclies Centralblatt. 


iD!r=Introd. to the Literature of the Old Test. 
DP = Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah 
[Edersheim]. 

iIfVDPF=Mittheiluiigcn u. Nachrichien <L 
deutschen Pal.-Vereins. 

NHWB = Neuhebraisches Wdrterbuch. 
NKZ='^q\\q kirchlichc Zeitschrift. 

NTZG = Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

Di\r =rOtium Norvicense. 

OP = Origin of the l^salter. 

OTJC^TXm Old Test, in the Jewish Church. 
PP=Pol>.-liro,m. Bible. 

PPP=Paiesune Exploraiion Fund. 

PLF^f- QiiurKTly Siatement of the same. 

./WI I -■ I oi' Soc. of Bibl. Arclueology. 
PPA=Keal'-Encyklopiidie fiir protest. Tlieologie 
und Kirche. ' 

QPB O 'i" . P-’'i^,5rs’ Bible. 

PB lirv 

PA'= liCidoric^ klin».uiic. 

PP/r= Iffn 110 do- ftliidt;- Jiiives. 

PP= Records of the Past. 

^8"= Religion of the Semites. 

P WB = Realwbrterbuch. 

87>P- Sacred Books of the East. 

8R02’— Sacred Books of Old Test. 

^A'or r8A'=Theol. Studien und Kritiken. 

8P=: Sinai and Palestine. 

H /’ ' of the Survey of W, Palesthm 

/■'’ /. or " l.Z TheoL Literaturzeitiiug. 
PAP=Theol Tiidsehrift. 
r8= Texts and IStudies. 

TSBA = Transactions of Soc. of Bibl Arcdimology. 
TU =Texte und Untersuchungen. 

IFA/=:Westem AsijJic Ta-^i in.iii.n'-. 
WZKM^Wimm ZciiM-lirir i,.> Kunde cles 
^rorgerilan<lesS. 

ZA Z"i' -( bi ill f;lr Assyriologie. 

ZAW or /.I ■/■ I r= Zeitschrift fiir die Alttest 
Wissenschaft. 

ZDJfG= Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
landischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPF^: Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paltotina- 
Vereins. 

Z'jBTSP-Zeitschrift fiir KeilschriftforBclumg. 
ZKW or ZKWL = Zeitschrift fhr kirmiliche- 
Wissenschaft und kirchl, Leben. 

Zeitschrift fiir die Neutest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

.grPAR'= Zeitschrift f. Theologie u. Kirche* 


A Somali superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to : as KAT^^ LOT^, 
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LABOUR. — The verb kottloLv in NT Greek signi- 
fies not only the weariness produced by constant 
toil (see Jn 4® KefcotnaKchs), which is the idea attach- 
ing to the word in classical writing', (cf. Idddelland 
Scott’s Lex. s.v.) ; it also has reference to the toil 
itself (cf. Mt 6^8 11 ^ 8 ^ Lk 5^ 12^^ Jn 4^8), and some- 
times to its result in the field of operations (6 oi)x 
Cz/Ueis KeKOTTidKare^rdv k^ttop in Jn 488). This ex- 
tension in the use of the word is not confined, 
however, to the NT, and it is probable that it is 
borrowed from the LXX. We find it employed, 
for instance, in Joshua ( 24 ^®), is unlikely 

that Jesus had in His mind this passage and was 
oven conscious of a parallel between Himself and 
the waidike leader of Israel’s .m-hIc-. '.\h*» bi-'night 
the nation into a land on i!id oho.infiii of 
which they spent no wearisome toil ^p o^k 
iKowLdcrare, Th'‘ i.i-rb- j imi of Christ’s 

human natii!-- i- 'w liio use of this 

word in the (.o' ihe woman of 

Samaria (Jn 4®), and it is worthy of note that the 
record of this incident is peculiar to that writing 
(see Westcott’s Gospel of St. John, ad loc.). 

Closely allied to this word is ipyd^cardai, and its 
cognates, iprydryjs which occurs freciuently in the 
Gospels, and ipymla almost peculiar to tile Lukan 
mt! tings. The last mentioned word not only im- 
plies tlie bu.'.iness or trade ' . ' * ' • their 

livelihood (Ac 19^^), but ' : . -aning 

the resultant gain o:- ■ ■: ■ • " ■ -.‘■•g; (see Ac 16^®- 

and sometimes the : - i-i- Involved in the 

pursuit of an object (Lk 12®®). An ethical content 
1 - iiiiiierlcd into the word W St. Paul (Epli 4^®), 
ju-i ;!■' done in St. Luke’s Gospel where a Latin- 
ism (56? ipyacrlap) is employed to emphasize the 
warning of Jesus with respect to the conciliation 
of an ailversary. ‘ In medical language it was used 
for the making of some mixture, the mixture itself 
— the work of digestion and that of the lungs,’ etc. 
(Hobart, The Medical Language of St. Luke, p. 
243). At the same time it must not be forgotten 
that this word is found in the LXX (cf. e.g. Wis 
13^®), where St. Luke may have become familiar 
with its uses. A similar spiritual significance fre- 
quently attaches to the words kowlcLp, /c67ro?, and 
ipydrrfs in the Gospel narratives (cf. Jn 4®®, Mt 9®^** 
=Lk 10^ Mt 101® =Lk 10^ IS^^). 

Considerations like these show us clearly in 
what spirit Jesus claimed the active srmpoi't of 
His followers. Theirs was to be no half-hearted 
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allegiance. They were expected to work in His 
cause ceaselessly and in sj)ite of weariness, for the 
field of ■ ■ " was large and the toilers few 
{ol ^pydrai oMyoc, o depLapibs iroXiJS, Mt 98'^=' Lk 10"). 
The conditions as to remuneration which obtained 
in the case of the ordinary field-labourer held good 
in the case of those who preached the Gosx^el {d^tos 
ydp 6 ipydrtjs r^? rpoep^s a^rov, Mt lO^®, cf. Lk 10'^). 
His disciples were reminded that they were the 
successors of a long line of toilers who sowed the 
seed, of which they were about to reap the fx’uit 
(AXXot KeKOiridKacLV, Kai ipiels ei? rbv kSttov odrCop dcsXr)- 
Xddare, Jn 4®®). 

This is a thought which has a large place in the Pauline 
conception of Christian work, and the C" ^ . P, 

enhances the dignity of, as it supplies tl • . ■, pi » » i n. i >. 

guides and -th the toiler m r'.>> '/ . ev Ku/)i'<u, 

Bo 1612 ; sec , Gal pi, I* i J-, ( ■’ 1 Th 5i^). 

With this conception of laborious effort as the norm of Chris- 
tian life we may compare what is told of Eahbi Judah in the 
Midrash on Genesis, who sat labouring ‘ in the law ’ before the 
Babylonish synagogue in Zippor (BeresMth Rabba, § 3S). We 
are reminded of T • ‘ -r . ‘ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' hose ‘ who labour 

(ol xo'TtSvTti) in tt t : ■ , Ti Si?). It may 

not be out of i)la ; ' ■ ■ ) those incidental 

sLaTementb which ■ ■ . ' > the Gentiles and 

his companio’- ■■ ' '-r. fp'y by day to supply their physical 
necessities (1 ' o r. , . - , cf. 96, l Th 2®, 2 Th 86). 

Not ouly does the life of Jesus exhibit the great 
examjile of self-sacrificing labour for the sake of 
the souls of men ; it furnishes, moreover, the prin- 
ciple that human life in all its phases is, at its 
best, a life of service. In its earliest stages obedi- 
ence to parental nuthorily (koX ijp {jTTQracro-bfxevos 
airols, Lk 2®^) lead" ibe wsiv to willing obedience 
to a primal and fundamental law which conditions 
man’s living to the full his present life (see Gn 3^® 
^p IdpLOTL rov irpocrcbirov crov (pdyy rbv dprov <rou, k.t.X.). 

The question of His Gj ’‘b : ■ i :ii’ ■» ■ who 

were familiar with the ■ *!■( • .-i' -lesus’ 

early life, ^Is not this the worker in wood’’ 
(6 rdKTOjp, Mk 6®), shows clearly how fully He 
ado^xted this xaunciple as regulating the prex>ara- 
tory discijiline of His young manhood. Nor must 
Ave forget that it was amongst that class which is 
dependent for its livelihood upon its capacity for 
physical labour and endurance that Jesus gained 
His most thoughtful, Avhole-hearted adherents (cf. 
Mk li®-20 = Mt 418-2^ Lk o®^^*). while many of His 
most heaiitiful and effective similes are taken from 
the surroundings of the busy life (cf. .Jn 4®®^-, Lk 
j 10-*-, Mt 9®^^- 20^'^® etc.). On the other hand. He 
I reserved His profoundest commiseration for those 
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upon \vli£>m superfluous wealth had imposed a 
selfish idleness (see Mt = Lk 

and perhaps the most caustic remark in connexion 
Avith the life led by the unjust steward Avas that 
in Avhich he confessed his inability for honest 
physical Avork {crKdirreLv ovk icrx^^i Lk 16^’). 

The remarkable apocryphal addition to Lk 6*^ found in Codex 
BezjB (D), while pnmanly having* reference to the Sabhath 
I ■ . ■ ■ ■ )t be without its bearing on this question. 

_ ' ^ that Jesus ‘ seeing a certain man working 

on lue toauDaiii aay said to him, “ O, man, if thou indeed 
knowest what thou art doing, thou art blessed; but if thou 
knowest not, thou art cursed, and art a transgressor of the 
law.” ’ West(!ott believes that this saying ‘ rests on some real 
incident’ (see his I nt rocliiction to the Stiidi/ of the Gospels^ 
App. C) ; and, indeed, the spirit uiiderl\ing these words is not 
out of harmon.y with the general tenor of Christ’s known atti- 
tude towards the actiA e life of busy service. Whether an.v man’s 
labour is a blessing or not to himself depends, of course, on 
whether he knows what he does and recognizes its bearing 
upon his whole life and character (cf. s/ clhois in the passage just 
quoted, where there is evidently a reference to the relation 
between the work done and the doer of that work [see Cremer’s 
Biblico-Theol. Lexicon of JSiT Greek, p. 229]). 

A chax’ge, Avhich has "been brought again and 
again against the Christian religion, is that it is 
too exclusive in its other - AAmrldliness to he of 
])ractical value in the midst of life’s stern realities. 
Enough has been already said to shoAv that such 
an accusation misinterprets completely the moving 
spirit of Christianity. At the same time, Ave must 
not forget that at a very early period of the 
Church’s history there Avas a grave danger of pro- 
fessing Christians degenerating into idle dreamers 
and useless Imsybodies {irepLepyoL, 1 Ti 5^®, cf. 2 Th 
3^^). Against this abuse St. Paul felt compelled 
■ ; b lb,, to contend (cf. Eph 4^8, l Th 4^^), while 

■■■ ' I ■■ example in liis oAvn life of unflagging 
industry (see Ac 18^ etc.). There can be no doubt 
that in liis restatement of the laAv of social econ- 
omics ('if any Avill not work, neither let him eat,’ 
2 Th 3^®) St. Paul was profoundly influenced by 
the life as Avell as by the teaching of Jesus. 

No thoughtful student of modern problems can 
fail ^ to note how completely the future of the 
Christian Church is bound up Avith her attitude 
towards the labour question. Year by year that 
question assumes graver proportions as the danger 
of a complete breach betAveen employer and em- 
ployed becomes more formidable. Nor can there 
be any serious doubt in the mind of a loyal subject 
of 'the Kingdom of the Incarnation,’ that in the 
true intere''t'« of Christian development and pro- 

f ress a real active harmony of aims and aspmations 
etween capital and labour must be established. 
P I I of both must be taught that the 
■•"b- -d problems which seem to baffle 

them lies in the recognition of the truth that at 
bottom all human life is true and sacred according 
as it may be measured in terms of service. Jesus, 
who employed labourers in fields of activity selected 
by Himself (cf. Mt 10®), points out distinctly the 
complete identification of employer and eminoyed 
as being the root idea njKb'rlyiiig all vital progress 
(6s dp diKr} iv dpiv eXvac TrpOros §<rraL tifxQp do0\o$, Mt 
20^^ cf. Mk 10^®). Nor is the Incarnation above 
the sphere of this universal law. The Son of Man 
Himself {ihenrep) came not to be served but to serve 
{5LaKovr}(Tai), yielding up even His life for the sake 
of His felloAv-men {\<iTpop dvrl Tro\\Q>v, Mk 10'^®= 
Mt2028; cf. Lk2226f*). 

' The labourer is worthy of his hire ’ (Lk IC^) is 
a basal principle both broad and deep. It does 
not mean either that the em])loyerV liability to his 
servant is discharged aaIicti he has paid him his 
stipulated Avao-e, or that tiie latter’s duty to his 
master ends Avith the^ outAvard fulfilment of a set 
task. Personal relationship involving mutual re- 
sponsibility forms an essential part in the Chris- 
tian solution of this economic problem. For the 
labourer is no longer in the position of a bond- 


servant but of a friend, and is to 1 k^ n‘(*<>gniz<‘(l as 
such {ovK’iri (fjuds 5ol'/\oi'S' . . . vpii'i ot t.n'ijKa 

(piXovs, Jn 

Literatuiuu. — 8et '• :■ . 1 ' ■ ‘.’service 

by Westcoit in liis ‘ ^ . tliat. <)n 

‘The Christian Law,’ in which ho (iiiotcH from Ui.shop Tm'ker of 
Ug:anda the salutation ordinarily addressed in that eountry to a 
man engaged in manual labour, ‘J\lany thanks; Avell (tone.’ 
Consult also Westcott, Soektl Aapeef,^ of (’hristianitp \ W. II. 
M. H. Ailkeii, Tein'ptation and Tot!, p. 209; L. (lritntii-Joiu‘.s, 
Economics of Jems and The ('tfizenof To-moreofe (ed. 

S. E. Keeble), esp. eh. vi. with the bibliography on p. 12.’!. 

J. lb AVilli.s. 

LAKE OF GENNESARET.— SeeSKA (iF(JAidLLK. 

LAMB.— -See Animals (voL i. p. 04*'), Names 
AND Titles of Christ, and Sheer. 

LAME. — ^Tliis Avord, perlmits originally meaning 
bruised, signifies a crippled or (Iisablc<r comUtiou 
caused by injury to or defect of a limb ov limbs ; 

j.* *. T.* . '1\ V V. i, ■■ difiiculty, melfleient from 

• .: \ <ir di n , c ■■.'i - or impaired in Htnmgth. 

It is applied nudupboru-ully to all kinds of in- 
efficiency, such as inadequate excjiises, or verses 
Avhich olfend against the laws of versificjttion. 
The term embraces all varieties of dtJtict in walk- 
ing arising from various causes, and inelud<*s /udf- 
ing and maipied (see artt. ), Avhich are sejuirate ttnd 
distinct species of lameness. 

The Greek word in from obsolete xocm or (d> 

looaen, nlacken), Avhieh is tr. * lame ’ in Mt Ig* if)!**** 21 1 Lk 7-*-’ 

1413 ; but in other passagCK for no apparent reanon the Hume 
word is translated ‘halt,’ In Jii 53 is reiuleri'd ‘hall’ 

Avithout any indication that a hpe-’ial -pecirs of hum'm'SH is 
intended, where the descriptiion i*- quiic ueiiei..! as in the nbovi* 
passages. In Mk 94:)-4t it is . . -I - ■ * with xuXhn, 

where ec.va'n^pos might have he« ■ . • ■ ■ ’aseH, netting 

that the injury referred to is i;. ■ . : . *’ of tlu* hand 

or foot, xvxxo? is, however, most (‘Oiuiuouly asHoelat(‘d with 
the hand, while more specifically has to' do with bimenehs 
in the foot or In Mt 18^^ we have % wAXot-- trans- 

posed in the authorities followed by EV, making Uie corri*- 
spondence between and xyAXoi*, and atow? and 

Healing of the lame was a (diaraeterisiic work 
of Christ. Among the nmltittnles tlnit gat.hert‘d 
round Him "ccLing lO'-lomi ion for various ailments 
were probably sufierers from many difierent kinds 
of lameness (as Mt 15^^, Lk 7“^). Jn 5’* gives jt 
comprehensive list of such sick jtersonH, including 
the feeble, the blind, the lame, and tht^ Aviilu'red 
{jrXijdos rCov do-devot^vrodP, rvcfyKQv, xwXw, ^rjpdip). Vrob- 
ably these miscellaneous eases Avould iiudude Ihost^ 
sufiering from chronic rheumatism and from in- 
firmities having a nervous origin, many of Avhitdt 
resulted in a withering of the limbs ami of the 
bodily frame. It is 'ipnl!!! .n:; that JtJsus is 
never said to have u-i (»!•,; iiu- dvdirTjpoL, the 
badly mutilated — deprived of their limbs (see 
Maimed). T. IL Wright. 

LAMECH. — Father of Noah, mentioned in our 
Lord’s genealogy, Lk 3®*^. 

LAMENTATION (OpTjpos, $pvpetp).^An expression 
of '.•n«iv. ;sccnM.p;i!iicd bywailingandothcr<iemon- 
stir,' of grief, fi is associated in Jn 10'-*^ Avith 
weeping, and also in Lk 23^b m the (‘ase of the 
women ju cnini.jinyiiig the Saviour to the Cruci- 
fixion. \\ i- ;ippli.-d equally to sorrow’ for the 
dead and h» ;rri<-f for approaching disaster (Mt 2^®, 
Jn 16®®, l.lv 2:>'-), iiixi it is referred to by the Lord 
as one of the common games of children. 

When a death occurred, it Avas intimated at once 
by a loud wail Avhich is described (Mk 5®®) as a<!Com- 
panied by a 'tumult,' and this lamentation was 
reneAV’ed at the mve of the deceased. Oriental 
demonstrations ox grief are very vivid. Mourners 
hang over the lifeless form and beg for a response 
from its lips. When a young person dies un- 
married, part of the c(U’eruony of mourning is a 
form of marriage (see art. MoruNiNG). Lamenta- 
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tion for the dead was also jicc*m i{ d "by beating 
the breast and tearing the hair, as Avell as by rend- 
ing tlie garments (see Rending of Gakments) 
and fasting. W. H. Rankin E. 

RAMP. — There are two words in the Gospels 
translated Gamp,’ Xa/xTras. The former 

(RV Gamp,’ AV Gandle’) is iised Mt 5^^ Mk 4-^, 
Lk 8^^^ of the usual means of lighting a house. In 
Mt 6^^ the eye, as the source of light, the organ 
by which light is oppi'cciaicd, is called the lamp 
(RV ; AV ‘ light ’) of the body. In Jii 5*^^ the same 
'A "5 <1 i- j» pnlic'l to John the JJaptist, who is not the 
eiri nil i I'glii lows, Jn R), but the burning and shin- 
ing lam^) kindled by it and bearing witness to it. 

The word Xafxirds occurs in Jn 18^, where it is 
rendered ‘ torch.’ It is also used in the parable of 
the Ten "Virgins, Mt 25, where it would be better 
translated ‘torcli.’ In Eastern countries the torch, 
like the lamp, is fed with oil, which is carried in 
small vessels constructed for the purpose (dyy^lov, 
Mt 25^). See CANDLE, Light, Torch. 

Literatitre.— T rench, Synonyws, xlvi. ; Hastings’ DB, artt. 

‘ Lamp ’ and ‘ Lantern ’ ; Life and Times, ii. 456 if. ; 

H. J. van Ii'i'ni.. /;.*/,/ Cmtoyns, p. 132; W. M. 

Thomson, 'nn' ll >'.i . . 

C. H. Prichard. 

LANE. — See Street. 

LANGUAGE OF CHRIST.— Recent historical 
and critical research has narrowed the ground 
which it is necessary to cover in the discussion 
of the question as to the language spoken by 
Christ. It has ruled Hebrew out of court. The 
practically unanimous verdict of recent scholars 
IS that, considerably before the time of Christ, 
i hough when is uncertain, tiebrew had ceased to 
Ini in Palestine, and its place as the ver- 

nacular had been taken by Aramaic, the language 
rcprcs(3ulc(l in OT by Ezr 4^”^® 712-26^ j^j, jqu^ 

Dn 2 ‘“7“®, and mistakenly named ^Chaldee.’ 

The transition from Hebrew to Aramaic in- 
volved no great linguistic revolution, as it was 
simply a transition from one Semitic language to 
another, and that a closely cognate one. It was, 
however, only very gradually effected, and was 
chiefly due h* !h'- \-\k '.■iii.iii.pi. •: hi 'Ahich Aramaic 
attainedxn V :: \ i.i .’.Hriig ■ I V-rsian period, 
coming, ash i-‘, v i:*i iii;ii(i diiierences, 

the lingua communis from the Euphrates to the 
Mediterranean. While, however, Aramaic thus 
;.r;i-h!;illy -iiperseded Hebrew as the living tongue 
Ilf I *;i im-, and by the time of Alexander the 
Greab had probably reached a position of ascend- 
ency, if it Had not gained enliivi of the 

field, yet Hebrew remained, i hough v iih "ome loss 
of its ancient purity, the language of sacred litera- 
ture, the language in which Prophet and Psalmist 
wrote, and as the language of tlie book>. ultimately 
embraced in the OT Canon, continued to be read, 
with an accompanying translation into Aramaic, 
in the synagogues, and to be dili gently studied 
the professional interpreters of the Scn-iptures. It 
is, tlierefore, quite possible tlial Christ possessed 
a knowledge of Hebrew, and had thus access to 
the Scriptures in the original. 

With Alexander the Great, however, tlicre came 
a fresh disturhance of the linguistic situation. 
Thenceforward Greek entered into competition 
with Aramaic. And though, as a non-Semitic 
lanmiage, the adoption of Greek could not come so 
readily to the Jews as Aramaic, yet the circum- 
stances were snch as to tend in no small degree to 
counterbalance the disadvantage under which 
Greek thus lay. T''or not only was it the official 
language alike of the Lagid, Seleucid, and, after 
the Maccahman interregnum, of the Idunifean- 
Roman rulers to whom the Jews were successively 


’■* ' : ' ut its cause was furthered by the 

s'" . ■ policy which these rulers generally 

xoiiowea, and by the existence, more or less, ail 
through of a party among the Jews themselves 
favourable to that policy. The result on the 
linguistic situation of the political conditions thus 
obtaining cannot be certainly determined from the 
historical data bearing directly thereon. It is, 
however, clear that whatever headway Greek may 
have made before the Maccabcean reVolt, — which 
was a revolt against the TT- "Ic ' /X-i, | ■■ Jicy referred 
to, as pushed to extreme- \f. -!•!■,:■ Epiphanes, 
— it sulfered a decided set-hack, and 'was practi- 
cally expelled the country during the Maccaboean 
regime. And thoiigli had again made consider- 
able progress by ilic time of Christ, and esixecially 
through the influence of Herod the Great, who 
|tj. * r*. ..1, afiected Greek culture, there is nothing 
.«• Mil the 23olitical conditions were such as 

to secure for it the .-i-c ciab-iK y claimed by some 
scholars, and notably by JDr. Roberts in his hook, 
Greek the Language of Christ and His Apostles. 

At the time of Christ, then, Palestine was bi- 
lingual, Greek as well as Aramaic being, to some 
extent at least, spoken. The question, therefore, 
to be answered is, Which of these languages did 
Christ speak, or, if He knew and spoke both, which 
of them did He mainly, if not ■ \ - ■ 

as the vehicle of His teachi: ^ • I . . . ■ 

need be given to the question only in its latter 
form. For, as undoubtedly spoken by some of 
the Palestinian Jews, as the language of perhaps 
the great majority of His countrymen scattered 
throughout the Roman world, as the predominant 
language of the rexiresentatives of the Gentile 
wond in Palestine and of that Gentile w’orld itself, 

1 . ‘ wide, was not yet wider than He 

■ ■ scojie of His mission to be, and as, 

besides, the language of the Septuagint Version 
of the OT, which had no doubt acquired consider- 
able popularity, it may reasonably be assumed 
that Christ would acquire some knoA\'Jcdgc of 
Greek, and be able, in some measure at least, to 
speak it. Was it, then, Aramaic or Greek that 
Chri-I liabbii{ill\ employed in His public ministry ? 
Theque-iion ic-chc-' itself into that of the rela- 
tive jirevalence of the two languages in the 
country at the time, so far as that can be deter- 
mined by such evidence, direct and indirect, as is 
available. And this evidence, though somewhat 
meagre, is decisive for Aramaic. That furnished 
hy the reported words of Christ Himself does not 
go very far, but yet goes some length tow^ards that 
conclusion. All that it certainly establishes is 
that Christ knew Aramaic, and, apart from His 
employment of Aramaic terms and xmopex names, 
on which perhaps little stress is to be laid, as these 
terms and proper names may have formed part of 
the ordinary vocabulary of Greek-sxiealdng’ Jews, 
expressed Himself in Aramaic on three different 
occasions. Tbc fJ^i' • are: (1) raXe6^<i 

Kodu, the Gr. irjir.-l'.i'MM i-.i; oi’ lii'- Aram, or 
D!ip Mk 5^^ ; (2) 4(p<pa6dy euphonic for the Aram. 
n©5ri« Mk 7®^; and (3) Xa/Aot 

(Mt 27^), or according to Mk 15®^ <§Xwl, Awb Xe^d 
aaScLxOrivei, the Aram, ni?? 'njif or 7N 7^. 

Ilowili(‘-^o three Aramaic expressions alone came 
to be preserved is matter of conjecture. An 
obvious explanation is that they alone were 
reserved because they were exceptional, Greek 
eing the language for the most part used by 
Christ. That, however, is not tbo only iioi-ible 
explanation. More probable is it tluit they jiIutic 
were preserved because associated with moments 
of exceptional emotion on Christ’s part, and there- 
fore felt to be exceptionally precious. The cry 
upon the cross was peculiarly a cry de profundis. 
In the case of the deaf and dumb man, Christ, for 
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some reason or other, was unwontedly moved, for 
it is said that * he looked to heaven and sighed.’ 
And, though it is not stated, the sx)ectacle of 
Jairus’ chihl-diiughtor lying cold yet beautiful in 
death, was calculated to touch profoundly the 
heart of the great Child-Lover. 

The two main sources of direct evidence con- 
clusively proving the predominance of Aramaic as 
the popular language, are the Booh of Acts and the 
JForhs of Josephus, 

1. In Ac it is said with reference to the 

suicide of Judas in the held which he had imr- 
chased Mvith the I'eward of iniquity,’ ‘And it was 
known unto all the dwellers at Jerusalem ; inso- 
much as that held is called in their own tongue 
{t% dLaXiKTip aiirCov) Akeldama.’ Now Akeldama is 
tlie Aram. bpn, and points not only to the fact 
that Aramaic had superseded Hebrew as the ver- 
nacular, but that at the time of Christ it was the 
poi^ular language, even of the inhabitants of Je- 
rusalem. Equally conclusive on the latter point 
are two other passages in the Acts. In describing 
his conversion to Agrippa, St. Paul said, ‘And 
when we were all fallen to the earth, I heard a 
voice ; mii-i me, and saying, in the Hehreio 

tongii ~ \ b,'',.:- dLoX^KTc^), Ac 26^^. By ‘He- 
brew ’ St! Pan! undoubtedly meant Aramaic. The 
terms '^^paWi and 'E/S^ato-rt, as is generally ad- 
mitted, are used both in the NT and by Josephus 
when not Hebrew but Aramaic is meant. Thus in 
Jn 19^^ it is said that ‘Pilate sat down in the 
judgment-seat in a place that is called the Pave- 
ment, but in the Hebrew Gabbatha’ CE/SpaCa-rl 
Ta^foiOd); ancl Va^^aOd is not Hebrew, but Ara- 
maic. That the ascended Christ should have 

spoken to Saul in Aramaic is i.' ■■ • except 

on the supposition that that had been the language 
which H - ■ ■ when on earth, and that it 

was the ■■ -v .« ! ■ I ■ guage of Palestine. 

Quite as signilicant is the circumstance men- 
tioned in Ac 22^ that Paul addressed the infuriated 
Jerusalemites in Aramaic, and that when they 
ascertained from his opening words that he was to 
speak to them in that language, ‘they kept the 
more silence’ {p.dXKoy irapiaxov the refer- 

ence being to the fact that Paul had not attempted 
to speak until by a gesture indicative of his desire 
to be heard he had stilled the uproar, and, as it is 
said, ‘ there was made a great silence.’ It does not 
necessarily follow, as has been maintained, that 
tlie pcojdc Paul to address them in Greek, 

and iliat the f.»cL iU;\L they were prepared to give 
him a hearing when they expected iiim to speak in 
that language, i^roves that they were familiar with 
it. The simple fact that, as his gesture indicated, 
Paul was going to address them was in itself 
sufficient to secure their quiet attention. And in 
any case, even though they had expected to be 
addressed in Greek, the deeper silence into which 
they settled when they found that they were to he 
addressed in Aramaic, proves that they were more 
familiar with the latter language than the former, 
and that the latter was the language generally 
spoken by them. 

2. The evidence of J osephtts is as direct and con- 
clusive as that furnished by the Acts of the pre- 
dominance of Aramaic. In BJ v. vi. 3, Josepnus 
records how during the siege of Jerusalem the 
Jewish watchmen warned their compatriots of the 
discharge of the Roman missiles by crying out in 
their native tongtte {ry 'rrarplip yXihcrcry), b lbs ^px^rai* 
In the same work, vi. ii. 1, he tells how in his 
capacity of intermediary during the same siege he 
communicated the proposals of Titus to the be- 
sieged in their native tongue {ry 'irarpicp yXihcrcry). 
In the preface to BJ he records how that work 
was at first written in Aramaic and afterwards 
translated into Greek. 


T- ■ ■ ! . i- : ‘I have proposed to niysolf, for the jKake of 

sr. . ■ , gfovernment of the Konians, to tranKlatc^ 

these books into the Greek tong-ue, which 1 u«i c i rl;. -m* [*( ■■ 
m the lawjuage of Qitr own countrf and seir i" ; i-c I j-pi-i 1;. j 
barians,’ ^.0. to ' ■ • :■ ■' v. or d« • -.v ■ 

in the following ^ ^,‘1 I 1 1 . 

remotest Arabians, and those of our nation noyona Euplumes, 
with the Adiaheni.’ 

That a Palestinian Jew such as Josephus, who 
Avas of a <listiiiguis]ic<l priestly family, Avho re- 
ceived a careful rabbinic education and studied in 
the various schools of the Pharisees, S^ithlueees, 
and Essones, should not only characterize Aram ait! 
as ‘ the language of our own cmintry,’ but should 
write his lirst book in that language, is in itself 
conclusive proof that Aramaic had not then been 
imiu-jinlly driven from its position as the vernaeu- 
iar of Palestine, Suggestive also in this connexion, 
and giving added weight to the case for Aramaic, 
is Josephus’ own confession of the difiiculty he ex- 
l^erienced in jk ([Hiring such mastery of Greek as 
that which lie ulrimately attained. In the preface 
to his Antiquities he tells how ho found the writ- 
ing of that work a hard and Avearisome task, ‘ it 
being,’ as he says, ‘a large sulqcct, and a difficult 
thing to translate our history into a foreign and 
to us unaccustomed language’ (et’s dXkobojK^v ypav 
KoX ^4 v7}v dLok^KTov cw'^OeLap), and liOAv he Avas able 
to continue and acctoinplislj the task only by the 
• 'u Hfii and U(‘l]) of a friend, Epapbrouiins. 

To the same dUlicidty la* refers in the closing 
liaragraiilis of the Aoitlcjuitics : 

* I am so bold as to say, now tbat I have (!omi>letod the task 
set before mo, that no olIkt pi r-oii, cither Jew or Grcc'k, with 
whatever jyood inieniioii'-, would have been able to sot forth 
this history to the Greeks as aecuratoly as I have done ; for I 
am acknowledged by my countrymen to excel them far in our 
national learning. I akso did my best to obtain a knowledge of 
1 ‘ ■ ‘‘i the grammar, though native habit 

I . I ■ . I- • ; ■ • accuracy in its use.' 

Josephus’ difficulty Avith Greek is very signi- 
ficant. For if that difficulty obtained with him, 
what of his countrymen gt'iierally? Stress has 
been laid, as, e.g.^ by Dr. Roberta, upon the attain- 
ments in Greek of such men as Peter and James 
and John, as shown in the speochos or writings 
attributed to them, and it has been argued there- 
from that a knoAvlcdge of Greek must have boon 
common among the rank and file. But oven 
though Peter and James and John Avero the 
authors of the speeches and writings referred to, 
and did speak or write such Greek as is fouml 
therein, which is open to ([uestion, they cannot 
fairly he regarded as rc]>resent alive of the pcoiile 
generally in this respect. The very fact of their 
not only being of the number of the Twelve, but 
forming the inner gronii of that favoured cir<de, 
dilierentiates them from the croAAxl. ‘ Unloarno(l 
and igiiov.ml mem’ the Council at Jerusalem dubbed 
them (Ac 4^®) ; but the contemiituous epithets were 
but the expression of a twofold prejudice, the 
jirejudice of antagonism and the prejudice, of the 
Schools. In virtue of their <lij-cijilc.sln]», lector and 
James and John have to be jdact'd in a dxfibrent 
category from the mass of ifie people of their social 
rank, who, as compared avIlIi ibem, must have 
been ‘unlearned and ignorant’ in the broader 
sense of the terms. 

3. The case for Aramaic as the prevailing lan- 
guage of I^alestine in the time of Christ, and the 
language, therefore, which Christ must nece^ssa^ly 
haA^'e emphjyed generally in His teaching, is thus 
incontestably ostabli^liccL by the direct evidence of 
11 ic Acts mid of Josoiilius. ' And though less direct 
and certain, there is oilier evidence to the same 
effect to Avhich* reference imiy be made, and speci- 
ally that furnished by the 'Targvnis and what is 
knoAvn as The Aramaic Gospel, 

{a) The Targums are Aramaic translations or 
paraphrases of the OT books, and cover the whole 
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of those books with the excex)tion of Daniel, Ezra, 
and Nehemiah. The two princix^al Targums are 
(1) that on the Pentateuch, known as the Targuni 
of Onkelos, which is characterized by its almost 
slavish literalism ; and (2) that of Jonathan ben- 
Uzziel on the Prophets, i.e. the Historical books 
and the Prophets properly so called, which is 
largely xDaraplirastic. The dates of these Targums 
are uncertain, and by scholars they have been 
made to range from the end of the 1st to that of 
the 4th cent. A.D. The imj)ortant XDoint, however, 
is that they undoubtedly embody material from a 
much earlier time, and were the outcome of the 
practice, o: i. ■’•i.* ‘ b ibe gi'adual disuse of 

Hebrew ■lie \ , of translating the 
synagogue d'-;; ' of the OT into Aramaic for 
the benefit •>' i ii-- p gcneiv'dly. Written Tar- 
gums were at first forbidden. The translation was 
required to be oral, the translator (l^anrip) giving 
his translation after each verse of the Pentateuch 
and every three verses of the Prophets. Whether 
the rule which forbade written Targums had fallen 
into desuetude by the time of Christ cannot be de- 
finitely determined. Probably it had. But even 
thougli it had not, and there were no written 
T.n-g'jiii- lib c later date, yet the existence of 
V. lb;'*’! at that later date x)oints con- 

<iiL'i\clv i.i i'i-‘ prevalence of the practice of the 
oral translation of the synagogue lessons into 
Aramaic, and therefore to the prevalence of that 
language as the vernacular. 

As against this, the supporters of Greek hold 
that the Septuagint version was in such general 
use that it may be described as the ‘Peoi>le’s Bible.’ 
Tbie special arguments in favour of this theory are : 

(1) that copies of the Sojituagint could be had at a 
miich smaller cost than Ilobimv or .Vramaic MSS, 
that indeed the price of the latter was x>rohibitive 
so far as the peop' ■ ■■ ""y were concerned ; and 

(2) tliJit the OT ; ■ in the NT point to a 

very general familiarity with the Sci)tuagiiit, in- 
asmucli as the majority of them are verbatim or 
liractioally verbatim, or show unmistakable traces 
of the Se])tmigint, and particularly as in some 
cases the Septuagint is followed when it differs 
from the Hebrew. The price argument scarcely 
deserves notice, and very little weight is to he 
attached to the argument. For while it 

musT} bo admitted Lliai ldlo«^e uho Avere responsible 
for the quotations were familiar with the Septua- 
gint, it by no means follows that sxxch familiarity 
obtained with the people gc'ucrally. And while it 
was to be <‘.Kpcc(-cd that ilu* am-llci- of the NT 
books \\ oil Id II- »i, only be familiar with the Septua- 
gint, bin; in <iuoiiTig* from the OT Avould take ad- 
vantage of a" translation ready to hand, it is yet a 
significant fact that that translation Avas not always 
tsucen advantage of, not a foAV of the quotations 
showing an entire independence of the Sepruagini. 

{b) Tlie qixestion ot an Aramaic (lo-p«;l \Ur~ 
BriUKp'Hma), Avliile important chiefly in connexion 
with idle Synoptic, problem, b^ear." elose^upon that 
of the language spoken by Chri.-.t. It C5hnst spoke 
Aramaic, such a Gospel was to be expected, and at 
the same time its existence would furnish Aveighty 
proof at once of the prevalence ot Aramaic and of 
the use of that language by our Lord. And the 
labours of recent critical s<iholara, if they have 
not conclusively established the existence of an 
Aramaic Ur-Evangnliu-m, have at least made it 
much less open to question. Of special interest in 
this connexion is tlie series of articles in the Ex- 
positor (Sor. IV.), hy Professor Marshall, on ‘The 
Aramaic Gospel.’ The theory .which Professor 
Marshall in these articles works out with great 
ability and skill is that the variant Greek words 
in parallel passages of the Synoptic Gospels can be 
traced to one original Aramaic word ; and the 


result of the application of his theory is that the 
Aramaic Gospel contained, -ncjiki’.g izwjuerally, the 
ministry of Christ in G.ili-'cic. ■. uar Professor 
Marshairs theory will ever find .iiiybiiiig like 
general acceptance is x>^iLaj)s ir'Ilk.'iy. But 
Avhether or not it may be iiossible by his or any 
other method to recover Avith certainty and to any 
extent the precise Aramaic AAmrds used by our 
Lord, there can be no doubt that Aramaic had the 
supreme honour of being the language in which He 
gave expression to His imperishable thoughts. 

Literature. — Pfaunkuche, Language of Palestine, Clark's 
Cabinet Library, a'oI. ii. ; Roberts, Greek the Language of 
Christ and Ills Apostles, ISSB ; W, H. Simeox, Language of 
the NT, 1889 ; T. K. Abbott, Essays chietly on the Original 
Texts of OT and NT, 1891, p. 129; A. Mej^er, Jesu Mutter- 
sprache, 1S96 ; Dalman, The Words of Jesits, Eng. tr. 1902; 

‘ -.v 1899; Marshall, 

. ! . I > . I'Mlb. 2 r.X, 275 fe., 375 X, 

‘ vi. 81ff,, viii. 176 ff.; Exp. Times, 

■ . , .n. James Young. 

LANTERN {4>ctv6s) occurs in Jn 18^ Avliere the 
hand of soldiers aceomipanying Judas is described 
as provided with lanterns and torches (see Lamp). 

LAST DAY.— See Day of J udgment. 

LAST SUPPER.— Although the relation of the 
Last Supper to the Jewish Passover is treated 
Avith more or less fulness elsewhere (see Dates, 
vol. i. p. 413 fl, and Lord’s Supper (I.)), it appears 
advisable to handle the whole subject in a sx3ecial 
article. 

The < i -in . Avliich agitated the first 

ages of i , I •: i . \ ‘ CALENDAR), has only a 

general connexion with the inquiry on Avhicli we 
are entering. We note * that the trend of opinion 
at first Avas towards the view that Christ Avas cruci- 
fied on the 14tli day of the Jewish month Nisan, 
and therefore on the day on Avliicli the Paschal 
lamb was killed; from Avhich it follows that the 
Last Supper (Avhatever was its nature) preceded the 
JeAvish Passover by several hours. In the 3rd cent, 
the vieAv that our Lord kept the Passover with the 
JeAVS on the 14fch, and was crucified on the 15th, 
began to come into favour. When W(‘ approach 
the sacred records, Ave find that the liiti lliroc 
Evangelists so express • themselves, that, in the 
oxunion of some, they re]»n;'-i;ni uur Lord as eating 
the Paschal Supx)er v i..h Jii- di-rix-les on the night 
of His betrayal. It is certain that St. John (18^^) 
I'eprcsents some of the Jews as not having eaten 
the Passover several hours later. On these prem- 
ises, there appears to he a discrepancy between 
the accounts in the sacred narratives. When an 
honesi aii-Miip' i- made to arrive at a conclusion, a 
great ,vii'‘o!i:y i;m the history of Christ’s ministry 
is compelled to confess his inability to solve the 
enigma.t By some it has been ibongbi iii.-n C'lni-i 
anticipated the day of the Po-cb,il Siipj>ev, in order 
to eat it with His disciples:.; by oiIkm-, that the 
heads of the Jewish iieople ri(‘i'eri‘iMl Passover 

in order to have time to apprehend and condemn 
Jesus.§ The object of this article is to show that 
the first three Gospels preclude the notion that the 

*See art. ‘ Ohro-nology' (Turner) in TTa'-tiugs’ DB i. 411 f. 

I-Sec Sanday, art. ‘ Josns Chri'^t' in J)I) li. 634 

JThis seems to bo the view which Dr. Sriiidin', on the wh^'le, 
favours; see art. quoted in Tircceclinji nolo. For the M(-w that 
the Last Supper was an friiicipmo<l Fa'--'Ovor meal, re-'Oinbling 
the ordinary Passover in form and order, and held before ttie 
statutory date, see artt, ‘•fosn', (Zooklor) in PRE^y 

ix. p. 32*; ‘ Eucharist ’ (J. Anniifuro Robhison)in EBi. col. 1419. 
A good summary of arguments and opinions is given by Ellicott 
m Lectures on the Life of our L&rd, pn. 322, 323, nn. 

§ The Passover might be deferred for a month for those who 
were legally debarred from observing it on the proper day 
(Nu 96 - 12 ), bnt there is no provision in ibe T^aw for postponing 
it for one day : this explanation of the notion of the rulers is 
improbable in itself, and contrarv to tboir expressed intention 
(Mt 26^) ; further notice of it is superfluous. 
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Last Supper was a Passover, and therefore, as St. 
Joiiu certainly seems to represent the Passover as 
still to come while the Supper was proceeding,^ 
that there is no discrepancy in the accounts. + 

1. In exaiuiiiiiig the evidence alibrded by the four 
accounts, we liiid, with satisfaction, that they have 
been handed down to us intact, and that no attempt 
was made to harmoniise the records, as by the omis- 
sion of the words rb Tdcrya from Lk 22^®, which seem 
at variance with the statements in 8t. John. There 
is one critical problem in St. Luke — the retention, 
or omission, of the mention of a second cup, and 
the order of the Bread and the Cup in the Institu- 
tion ; t but the solution of this problem wdll not 
affect the chief thesis in our position. Herein is 
anotiier proof, if proof he needed, of the honesty 
and faithfulness of the ancient scribes, Avho, in the 
midst of one of the greatest controversies of the 
early Church, resisted the temptation to accom- 
modate the records to particular views of the event. 

2 , The live following indications of time may be 
collected from the several accounts : 

(1) When Jesus had finished His great eschato- 
logical discourse, and the rulers f.. i- a 

plan for His apprehension and ^ , i-/., it 

w^anted two days to the commencement of the 
Paschal Feast — //,erd duo ijpL^pajS t 6 Trdcrya ylverai 
( iVIt 26-^, Mk 1 #, Lk 22^. * After two days ' must 

be ''b'CTinyicd according to the reckoning which 
makes ‘ after three days ’ equivalent to ^ on the 
third day.’ This Jewish usage is well known, and 
is found, e.g., in Mt 20 ^^ parallel with Mk 10®^ and 
Lk 18^^, where rj rpirri i]/x4pg. in the First and Third 
corresponds to /xerd rpeis ij/i^pa^ in the Second Evan- 
gelist. § Now the Pas-iover Avas slain late in the 
afternoon of the 14th Nisan, and some hours earlier 
leaven was put out of the houses, in prex^aration for 
the ‘ days of unleavened bread,’ wdiich, strictly 
sj^eaking, began wdth the eating of the lamb in 
the early hours of 15th Nisan. H The terminus ad 
qitem of the Hwo days’ must he the last hours of 
IJrtli Nisan. The terminus a quo may he any hour 
after 12tli Nisan had been succeeded by the 13tli. 

(2) In arranging for the of Jesus, 

the rulers decided that it -'i ■ ,! ■.■■■ attempted 

on the Feast Hay (Mt 20*'^, Mk 14^). If they carried 
out their intention, it follows that the night of the 
apprehension and trial was before the slaying of 
the Passover j and that the Last Supper, whatever 
it was, did not coincide with the Paschal Feast. 

* Jn 1329 . Ederalieim und Tim-'it, il. r,GG ff.) e\'plain^ the 

Ipatyuv TO of Jn 182a as referring to .sacunous oi xlio 1‘a‘^ohal 

- y")\ Tl-e .)’» ::ion of such a writer denia'rK n -oi'cihi’ .-O!-- 

o nroK'''*' b' * f vi ■--..1 i. n -.n/. Pro-.; 

2 Oh 35 we learn i lU o.ii' r - r i 'i ■ . r,- o.u r.-.l ;i[ p,;. 
season besides the Iambs ; see vvj- «• 

S Til- n ru iaiained in '-’.mtical with the 

f V » A ‘j ; '\ l;v .he late ' U ■■ ! ■ |» . / in The Gospels 

' ■■ . < r-,> /. f.)omt of ^ birth a Jew, of 

i> .-1 -1 . )''U. ; . !i Oambrulp^c yradiiato, and an Anglican 
y-.-y M . 1 i- .. w.yand pvoround loarnlng, Peiritz had, to 
f'P ‘ the ability to form a correct opinion on 

th us. 

■' 1 rev"- of T.lr 221^ Tf* ‘ (Ira^r* of 

versa, fere omn.’ ( lV)- ,] s-.- ^i-i . p.'i 2 l>—i:.e 

ithas the ‘ ar-- .n -m ' iding t^old 
'J' •' ‘V- * ^ grounds. The case 

-clioolsof onliciwm -ihoso 

mnuencea ■^iibj.-ctivo con^uU'ratiO'ic. Pv. rr r 

says nor doubt that both ! o-' icv 

early iniho ind oout Puhe-v ,nav bi \t..I ms b, ii.V 

one of those cases where internal c' .d u ' .ir-.-i .U* mv” ir ’ 

Of the text which we call Western. The i e>ni>tat^-or» to exTAarid ' 
contract ; and the double mention 
?i*DoKtion which suggest in- 

theSnstitmioo 'v io' ' • ^ Lukan account of 

nl r^K + /■ •' ■'» JThSt, Julv lf)03, p, S 4 Sf 

the 'arguments and 

authorities for adhering to the Received Text, 

Mt r-® of Mk. with that of 

see note ", 

The hurried x>i‘oceedings of the night suggest an 
attenii^t to secure a condemnation within a (imiUnl 
time. This is ''liidii-i;.].- if tlic Feast, bad not 
begun; otherwise ii i- ii.ird to see why nuiu who 
were, in that case, willing to try a x>ris<)ner on thes 
first day should have scrupled about e.\ lending tii<‘. 
X)rocc;(;dLiigr" to any necessary lenglli, 

t,*)) Tile third indication of time ])ri‘seuls some 
difficulty. On a day called ^ the brst day of 
Azuma’ wove made for tlic Feast, 

uKoidin- to Mt. (2()^^) and Mk. (FF-), at the sug- 
ee-iion of the Twelve; according to all three (1\U 
‘hi ■■ .PFu 14^^’^^^ Lk22^"^’*), with the consent, and at 
the command of the Master. Strictly speak ing, (h<i 
irpwT'rj rG}v wolild indicate the 15th NisJin, 

for the period during wliicli bihA'en w'as proldbitfij 
commenced with the Pase.hal meal, following the 
d. \! \ <*'’ ihe Paschal lamb in the (dosing hours of 
! i So late a date for the irpthry) is pr(‘- 

cluded by the circutustauc<^s of the narrative ; but 
it is incredible that Mt.. could make an crroiumus 
statement in a matter connected with t he gn^itcLst 
solemnity of the whole of the Jewish saiu'ed ym,i\ 

The reasonable conclushui is, that, in a popnhir 
way of speaking, a day before the legal day lm.d 
acquired the nainc of ‘ iffrst day of Azumu]^ and 
not unfitly, if on that day early .irr.;!!.".miM-ni ~ 
w'^ere coiumeuccd for the comphj’tc - \« m 

leaven from the houses.’*' Mk., bearing in mind, 
as often, the needs of non-Jewish readers, adds, 

5t€ rb TTctj-ya ^6vor. The x>ohit of time need not. l>e 
Xwessed too strictly ; the gloss is no more tlnin a,n 
exxJanation that the season ot Azuina \vn,K the time 
of the offering of the Passover. The expression 
in Lk. is more difficult. In 22"^ we nm\, 

7} Tjixipa. rOtv ip f V OikcrOai rb wderya. But 

there was more than one day of Azuma, In v.* ho 
had written ijyyL^ep dk i) iopri) r. d.^*. It looks as if 
Tjjjiipa below was equivalent to iopH] above -not 

24 hours, but a iieriod or (dse tluu'c is some lit.ths 
inexactitude in a mere rehirencas to an obs(n’vanc(» 
which it was uiniec.essary for the ]»urp()s<^ of t.li(‘ 
narrative to describe preen sely. 

(4) The fourth note of time, is giv(m by tlu^ u\plm 
y€POfj.4p7js of Mt 2C-‘* and iVlk 14*b§ Tllose vhu’sivs 
immediately follow tln^ stat-enumt lliat Uw dise.iph^H 
‘made ready the P.!Ksov(n*.’ natural intent 

pretation is to take them as indi(;ativ<^ of t.ln^ 
evening of the day \vhen the U]q>er Hoorn wa.H (nn 
gaged. Wc have therefore ariothor date, from 
which we may argue backwards to l.lui limit.ations 
of the TTpdfTT} r. d^. It (uuUid with sunset on flu^ 
night of the Betrayal. It began wif.li pixuanb 

ing sunset. At any time during those hours 

^Wlegelcr, quoting from tho Tulnmdical traot P(mehim., that. 

!.,r n-:,ven in UouHOH nmgt be uiatla in tho night pro- 
■ -1 \\^ 1 rl in order that it might be put awavhv mid- 

Luvonod oaten afterwards, argues that the 
clay before the Passover was made ready was roiJlconod as ho- 
longing to the ITeast of Ilnloaveiu'd Br('ad. Boo Ghronolwpoifl 
bmopsLs of the Fottr Gospels, tr. VciiahhLs, pp. 334, 335, and art 
Passovbr in Hastings^ r>n (W. J. Moult on), ^ol fil p. (HHJ. 
Peintz (o». cit pp. 28 , 29, 33, 34) dri-enbes Mic ammgonumis 
ty Jews on the day before tho legal Priqmration day, and 
auds: There w a very intolligiblo reason why that Thursday 
should, in .1 loo..Qly WO luay allow, -d»o 

tjv is b. -ui-- :i :-h-.r'i.i ; t)-!! Nation »H lu- 

suthciem, rvu- v.o iM t lu o-: ’-.. ;,n-, .. itfrui- 

it behov( d.'or ‘ .•/,/<•/,’; ".cc \\‘:ii -r*. -i Sxxxi 9 n 

IMany examploq omir of the \ur of .'ubv for n ii.-riod oM.’n-'r 
duration ; but it is Humi n'ganled in l•^lnlnl '(M'nrnls’oiei v. liw-li 
may be described as ‘Iliad It,' -'‘.a [fo orasUi<- liT'-uhon 

certain conditicins are realized, 2 Co CS2, fco ^yh!ch hd-ior 
sense belongs the^oft-reourring expression ‘day o! tho T/ird/ 
or my day’ (Jn 8*^®); but there soon n- p n ill. 1 lo ji i, 

use we have supposed of r,u.'pa, aw .l-:i; -o \ 

if we limit the term to the ‘ first day.’ ;h. ti*. ...r,! 

tenoe is inexact, the lamb being Hlai’n before the legal ‘ first dav* 
be^n. It seems impossible to treat tho Hfoibnu'e as rigi«llv and 
to us accurate, m the terms in which tho text has 'o<mm 

^ evenings,' it is Isjttc'r f,o i,iik«' l.hiM as ih(' smoud* 

rather than the whioh would hii our ‘late afternoon.' 
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it i.s pcruiits.siblc to place the commeiiceuient by 
the disciples of preparations for a Passover wliicli 
Avoiild be kept in circumstances they never antici- 
pated. According’ to our present argument, the 
blaster had into Paradise before the Passover 

was eaten. That w'ould not i)revent the discix)les 
complying with the re([uirements of the LaAV, 
except in so far as some might have contracted 
ceremonial delilement during the events of Good 
I'riday. Put this would not apply to all ; and 
here may be found the explanation of the prejjara- 
tions. 'idle Master ])ernutted the disciples to make 
ready for what was : butHema.de 

this the occasion of for the new 

Passover which lie designed to x>i'Ovide, but of 
which they, as yet, knew nothing. 

Parallel with the 6\jjia of the lirst two P :.iigc'ii- - 
is an ill! cre-.iing i‘\pn‘s.>ioii in Lk ' 

6!}pa, Whil(i in iiselr oli^ului rl\- in connexion 

W’ith the ])re(‘(urnig v, mu.-*, ‘they made ready the 
Passover,’ it would naturally indicate the com- 
memaonent of Ihth Nisan, 'when the lamb was 
oaten ; hut in view of considerations already stated, 
we must reject such inicrjireiation, and road the 
term in connexion wii.li what follow, s, and i> }>eciiliar 
to hk. , 'wi(.h desire 1 have desired to eat this 
Pa.s.sover with you before f suller.’ The &pa was 
the Master’s tinie for one of the great acts of His 
incarnate life, not a ])articu]ar division of a x)ar- 
ti(‘ular day in the fJewish calendar. So it is used 
in hefow^ — adrr} ■dpLQv icrrLv 17 wpa, ‘your time,’ 

‘ opportunity.’ 

(o) The ■ ; ■ ■■ P.* d- *11 ;• • affords yet another 

nnark of tunc. Tlicro wore pnmskmai before 

various <lays. Tu connexion with our present in- 
(jtiiry wo note the P’ i-i. i .-i S'lbbatli 

(Mk Lk . ’'1 ; n* I’l. i itm of the 

IhisHover (dn 19^’*). < .b ' sJ no , / our 

Lord stood Ixdore Pi'; ;i"'l was condemned 
(da, /.r.). Therefore . ' *■ 1*.. '0\ < r had not yet been 
eaten; much le.ss could the clay before have been 
t he Day of the Passover. But the day of the 
(umdcmiiiation a, ml crucilixion was also the ^ro- 
H<(hhat(m- (Lk of. Mk 35^^'*^). In that year the 

two paranhumi coimdded, and the Jh'Ht day of 
Kuicnmned hmul Avas also the Sabbath ; lienee 
St. dolin calls tJiafc Sahhath ‘an high day’ (19^^). 

The / 1 ” was <>ur Friday, t Sfisan 14, and 

tlu^ « . \ crucifixion. 

3# hi. tJohu was one of the two discixdes 
who wewe specially charged with the Paschal pre- 
jiaratlons. H is rc<'ognizcd that the evidence 
ahbrded by his narnitive is ;\hsohi(cly ]jlaiu and 
consistent.' It has been said that lie silently cor- 
rects the others.:!: From our iioim <d' \i(‘Av, aswe 
hold that they xirocliulo the notion that tlio Last 
Su))per was a Lasso ver, St. dohn adds the emphatic 
iriniKciy of ;iu <iye witne^^ to our conclusion. 

'1 in' Sii]>'|i<‘r w;m hforr. tlt‘\fcast of the Pmsover 
(Lb); it was su])poM-d tlnit io might be necessary 
to buy wliat there was nc(vi of against the feast 
(LP); several liours later some of the rulers had 
not yet eaten the Passover (IB‘*^^) ;§ the following 

Of. tlie same use of iip» by Clirist at Oana (Jn 2^), and a 
smiiiar soiiho in 1 Jn 21^. 

t PcmmketiS is rendered in the Pesh, by *arutfhta, which is 
from a root moaning: to ,^rf (of ibe '.'m). It iiuc.'ime tbe n.um* of , 
/■'y /'(Vn; iti lli(‘ n^-c' oi tin* Synjm.--, ■ bc-caiiM* on llua (J.'iy ihc mmi ; 
s. I and roi;^iii‘d ’ (sVe P;i \ iic-.SiniLh, The-'-. .S'///', col. 2‘)M). 

Herein in preserved a triifliiion or ibr- dav of tin- Criic:l‘ixioii, I 
accepted with such oon0<k*m'\‘ Ihei fi-<Mu ii tlic Mxih <l.»y do- | 
rivt'd its name*, a.s tlu‘ first day bii- l.iiri k- own from c.'.rTh-.L 1 

times as the f.ord’s day, betjause it vvi" i'.,- <lin cf iho IHMim-. - ! 

t’oii. (7, Mr. TuriK'r’.H nmiarks, L(‘. p. *11 If. J 

) So :\Ir. Tumor in art. <iiiotod above. | 

^ The T’assover, wbir'.h was slain ‘between the evenings’ of j 
N'isan 1 g was usually eaten in the early hours of tlie nijyht ; 
following, for tinm mu.st be allowr-d for taking the lamb to the j 
bouse and roasting it. This would be tlic ooininenocmcufc of 
Nisan Lf) (see Hx 12'^). Hut Ex 12r>, Nu fp2, and T)t It’d suggest ; 
the poHsibilit-^’ of e\tt'nding tlie time of eating, provided all was ' 


day, when Jesu.s was crucilied, was the pi'&paration 
of the Passover (19^'^). Language could hardly be 
more distinct ; and some evidence, which seeims 
to support a dillerent view, can be explained. 
Taking St. John’s words in their natural sense, and 
reading them without ji-j.dh'-. uo one would 
gather from them that .*■ "'.I'i'' de.scribed by 
him was the Passover. It seems reasoiiahle to 
demand that the less distinct and somewhat in- 
exact l.livlmgi <»f the other three should be inter- 
preted 111 lin' I'giii of the last account. 

(ii.) It has been elaiined by some that the account 
of the meal in the three Evjuigelists agrees with 
the ritual of a Passover ; hy others, that no trace 
of a Passover can be found in it. To us, we 
confess, it seems that the details of a Pasclial 
celebration have been discovered after the impor- 
tation of ideas which are not on the surface of the 
narrative. The initial statement that Jesus sat 
doxon with the T^velve {avUeiro, Mt 26"® ; ai^tireorev, 
Lk 22^^) is against the usual interpretation of the 
directions given in Ex 12^^ : it is supposed that a 
j change of x)ostiii’e had been admitted in later times. 

I The two cups of wine are regarded as two of the 
four or live which were handed round at the feast ; 
hut in view of the serious dillercnce of oiiinion 
among.st critics as to the genuineness of the reading 
in Lk., which gives the notice of a second cup, it 
seems unfair to press this identiiication. The dish 
in which the sop was dip^Ded i.s iden tided with the 
dish of harosetkj a kind of sauce,* which was an 
adjunct of the Paschal meal ; but this is an 
asvsumption, rather than a deduction from evidence. 
The hymn sung on leaving the upjier chamber is 
iden tilled with the Hallcl (Pss. 115-118) sung at 
the conclusion of the Passover ritual ; but ijp,vuv 
(Mt 26^®, Mk 14“®) does not necessarily denote the 
use of a pnriicnT. ••• ;■' !;* ■ :ind in Ei)li 5^®, 
Col 3^^, ■ ■. Ill \pCLKpL0l, 

(iii.) Tho.ye wh" ' ■ races of a Pass- 

over meal in the accounts of the Last who 

l)omt to the absence of allusion to a Jamb, and gener- 
ally to the weakness of the evidence adduced, may 
reasonably claim an ai'gument e silentio for what 
that i.s worth. It may be added that the supposi- 
tion of the disciples, that the prepai'ations for the 
feast were not comx>l^ite (Jn .seems strange 
indeed if they were already keexnng the feast. 
Prei)aration for the Passover was s</ io in 

the eyes of the Jews, that the day |■‘^■.■l.d ir.y had 
derived its appeihulou of paraskcxte from their 
s(U’u]>ulou.s care ; see Mt 27®^. 

4. We can now tabulate the order of the sacred 
days in accordance with the conclusions at whiUi 
we have arrived. It will be convenient to use the 
modern names for the days. In the early morning 
of Sunday our Lord rose. This tradition is \uu- 
versally accepted, and further discussion would be 
-r.ji.*’ The B^ai in J;iy the ‘first day of un- 

« rrJ l>rc;ii'. ’ (for the efxting of unleavened bread 
began legally with tbe Paschal meal),t and was 
Nisan 15. Priday, Nisan 14, was the official Pre- 
paration Day. Between it and the commencement 
of Nisan 15 the lamb was slain and eaten. Thurs- 
day evening was the beginning of ilm /ta nr. da. at', 
and some hours before that the exclusion of Icfiveii 
eoinniojued, from which (■U''i<mi. as we have sug- 
gc.^Le/l, ilie day liml .•ic/niircd lIio popular appella- 
tion of ‘ ill St djiy of Azxmnad This was the 13th 

(‘oiisninod Uofore morning li'jrht. But it was already morning 
on 271 the Jfvs objc^ ‘ted to enter the Judgment Hall 

(.fn ] 02 S) losL thc^' should ho debarred from eating the Passover. 
Then fore they could not liave contemplated eating of a lamh 
slain The .uTcrhoon before. They must have anticipated a Pass- 
over in the hours lo follow. Every scrai^ of evidence tends to 
(*onfirm the view for which we contend. 

Tls nature i*. fki.-scrihed in Buxtorf, Lex. Talmud, col. 831. 
t Ex 121" ; hut in laier practice, for greater strictness, leav«n 
was excluded earlii^r. See note *, p. 6^ above. 
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of Nisan, and began with sunset on Wednesday 
evening. T) ’■ e 24 hours which followed 

Wcdnesdny j ■ ■ . the ■’* * * § *• *; ’ " . . to make 

ready for "the Passover. '* i . . , evening 

(Mt 26^®, Mk 14^^) Jesus sat down witLi them for 
the Last SuiDper j and this, according to St. John 
(13^), was he, fore the Passover. 

5. But our Lord called that Thursday evening 
meal a ‘ passover ’ — roDro r6 ttcIo-xco, Lk 22^®. As 
we have shown that the meal preceded the legal 
Passover by some 24 hours, there are but two 
explanations of the words recorded by St. Luke— 
(i.) an anticipatory celebration was lield, or (ii.) 
^dc7%a is used in a mystical sense. 

(i. ) An anticipation of the Passover might have 
been either {a) from a desire to keep with the 
disciples a rite which, on the legal and customary 
day, would be jjreeluded by the crucifixion ; or (&) 
with the intention of reverting to a more exact 
date, and correcting an error in time which had 
crept into the Jewish calculations.^ The im- 
possibility of procuring the sacrifice of a lamb 
except on the day commonly observed, would have 
been fatal to any such plan. (1) Our Lord was 
not a householder, but a guest. It would be usual, 
perhaps, in such a case, to share in the lamb 
offered by the householder. This would require 
the assent of the householder to an abnormal, and 

- 'llegal, arrangement. Or if (2) we 

■ the thirteen were to constitute a 
■ ! , ■ -i lave their lamb to themselves, there 
would still be, as there would be in the former case 
also, the insuperable difficulty of getting the lamb 
killed by the priests before the legal day. (3) It 
has been s-uppo^cl iliMt there was a difference of 
opinion Jewhli schools as to the date of 

the Passover; bill (fii*- argiiuK'id , if it has, which 
Is doubtful, any fonml.-uioji, of no value in the 
present inquiry. One party only was paramount 

at a time: there i- m » ■'* (bat there was a 

choice of dates for .i-- i'/ii.f If, however, 
by an L- r i ; i • ■ 1 1 , : Passover ’ is meant an imi- 

tative I !, V I 'i ! '■ 'bs and unleavened bread and 
wine, but without a lamb,J this is nob forbidden 
by the second explanation of our Lord’s words; 
yet we doubt whether such an imitation of the 
reality would have been contemplated. It seems 
so utterly alien to Jewish sentiment, § as to be 
inconceivable for the deliberate act of One who 
held the Law in honour. Moreover, the act could 
hardly have been kept secret, even if the ‘good- 
man of tlie house’ lir.il ( bd'y submitted to 

what would have giv-r'i;. -'i'm-k'''! his religious 
sentiments. Some r l'■l'^‘l:' liMve reached the 

ears of those who were willing to bear witness 

* The Ray. Matthew Power, S.J., in h'v, h-iu'ud and oTidoorate 
mmY^Anglo-J - . //fi; says, 

keepnig lo me lunar-leg-al conqputation, partook 
of ms la •‘ I o'i Thursday evening-, msan 14. . . , The 

Jews, m oIk Ik-, -.j :o "lie popular reckoning-, had their Paschal 
Supper on Friday evening. . . . The SviioptiM^ adopt, like our 
herd, the strict lunar-legal mode ot rccJcoTiing ; the Fourth 
Gospel elects to follow the popular style/ Even if the rule of 
was nlroadv in force, as r !’■ ■ 

remains die dilhcuRy, which wr ■ . L - <'* ■ ,'.i ; / 

the sacrifice of the lamb Ijoforo t he hour appointed, by the 
pric'JwS. Staiifcr is one of the i'-”. -ivlio roco:rnizc ihe difr''‘:ilr' ; 
but he ovcircoinos it by rejecT mc- the Joiinu'ibii- .‘iCCouTit 'Mii-l 
accepting the oihers. See TA /•».•' 

p. 323f. Cf. ix. 663. ‘ ’ 

^ parallels compared with Jn 13b 2 do not suggest 

any difference of practice as to the date of observing the 
anniversary. m 

X Caspar! (C/iron. Geogr. Emleit."), referring to Ptistxchim x., 
supposes the Supper to have been a Mazzoth meal, of which the 
essential element was unleavened cakes (,hnzzot?i\ with or with- 
out a lamb, eaten everywhere, and bv all— for all were required 
to eat unleavened bread, though orilv the ceremonially clean 
w^re permitted to partake of the lamb — such meals being still 
observed in the present age. 

§ * Jews . . . would consider it a shocking piece of profanation 
to enact anything resembling the great Paschal meal the evening 
before its time.’ Peiritz (himself a Jew), op. cit. p, 30. 


against Jesus. On such evidence a most damaging 
charge could have been founded; yet not a \yonl 
of such charge is found in the rccord.s of the trial.* 
(ii.) Seeing then that a literal inl(‘r[)n‘l;itioii of 
Trdirxa in our Lord’s words to the I'wcive is pre- 
cluded by the conditions of the occasion, we adopt 
the alternative, and understand ‘passover’ to l>e 
here used in a mystical sense. t Li such sense 
undoubtedly He spoke when He (iallexl tlie bri'jul 
His body, and the wine llis lilooiL W'liale.vm' 
opinion may be held of the nature of tlio pri%seiu*<^ 
in the Eucharist, the bread and the wiiui wm’e 
then before His sacrihee, as tliey arc now aft<‘r 
His resurrection, His liody and His blood in a 
mystical and spiritual sense. I Us pr<)mis<^, i.o <lriuk 
wine with them in the Iviiigdoin of (lod (Mt. 2ir‘*, 
Mk 14-®, Lk was conveyed in ihe sanu' terms 
of mystery; for in the kingdom of icdi-m]di<»n 
there is no place for the J ewish I ’a,ss( >ver, 1 1 1 a i 1 1 ; 
waxed old and vanished, — and still less can a lit(n*al 
fulfilment be conceived as having hereafter a place 
in the kingdom of glory. Yet in tha.fc kingdom 
there will be a feast, the mystical and spiritual 
supper of the Lamb, whore the liost will )><'- the 
real Passover, of which the annual viedims wove, 
the figures ; He who is therefore called by St. Paul, 
‘ Christ our passover.’ t 

6. It has been thought that the Last Supp(n’, 
while not an imitation, vas celebrated with some 
outward features which conncKJtcKl it witly the 
annual Passover, although the (diief chara.ct(U'iHiic, 
the lamb, was absent.^ It may have been so. 
Perhai)s there was unleavened bread, and the dish 
of bitter herbs ; but the uarrative.s contain not a 
word to favour such a supposition. They seem t«> 
describe an ordinary Eastern meal, || witfi the oiui 
dish in the centre, into which all the gucists ])tit 
their hands. The usual custom of giving the com- 
idimcntary sop was observed, and wine was pass(Ml 
round. We believe that the Last Snp])er was in 
form only an ordinary repast, l)ut that it v'as 
attended by the excrpi ion.-il circumstaiujos of the 
wa-hing of the fe(M l>y ih'* host, the mystic? acts 
■\\iih broad and wine, and tlie strange, prophetic, 
and spiritual utterances of a long discsourscu As 
we attempt to portray the sc.eno, the ontlim?H 

*The Rev. G. H. — -''u<lod with much ability iu an 

article in JThSt, ■.,t not the PasHover, hut the 

weekly ^idd%i8h, • -1 • *- . ■ i iho meal on th(^ o^'C of tlu' 

Sabbath, is the anrecedenr or cjlio EucliariHt. tu this caHi^ onr 
Lord must have celebrated it 24 hours earlier; hut I\Ir, Pox 
Mi ii TTi- often celobratod IXiddmh; there was JfldditHh 
o\ and of Pentecost, and other oocwiftionH, hcHidcH the 

weekly Sruici-fif ..lion. In the January number of ./T/oSV ihe 
Rev. Dr. I'mihi-i", ta plying to Mr. Box's argument, that the 
o\iden<‘( oi the I’r-i throe Evangelists is self-contrndietory, 
follows Chuolson by sum)osing an error in the text. We luaKtj 
no supposiLion, but offer an explanation of the traditional 
evidence. 

Dr, J. Armitag© Robinson cxproBSca himself in harmon.v with 
ourviow: 'Th<‘ E-i.-l jii-Ut li.nl. i'^ la'-ih M n>n: an ekmient in 

.f -i>, vJ-.-i-l’ v-.'sH iftiictified by 
• I- ■! and over the cup. . , . Our 

• . ' - « ;h; ■ ' ■ must noth© dominated Ig 

the considerjit 1011 of llie ei.ahorate ccremoniul of tlu' I’.'issovcr (•( t 
bi*ation. .Surli a eon-.idf r:ition hcloTigs rnllicr lo llu' siih' i 1 
development of tlie Eucliurist .asa C.iirist inniite ’('''’d. ‘ l-’ucl-.'ni t ’ 
in Encyc. BibL (;oll. 1410, 14-20). 

t Our Lord ivas iileascd to veil {ho uKuiuing of IBh words in 
many \vay.s. propliecicN ot Ilis tltvu.h, which were mis- 

understood (Mk !)'?2), arid parables, wilt -h w(-rf* not (‘\[ l;i‘i:ed 
all (Mt 131-1), and figuroM, as sleep for dcutli (.In 1 isq, IP- y]‘<.] <• 
in mystery of Ilis body a ^ a temple (-In ;>??'), of liirtli by v,,ii el- 
and the Spirit (3'’), of eating llis Hesh and driuhiny, iri's Ii'.mul 
(6®®). So, we belieie, Tie (-rille<l tlie .^iqqn-r ‘tliis r.’ inii 

in the literal, hue in .» lov.^ticnl 

I This title of the Saviour, allliougb of such fre(|MeMt oecur- 
ronce in ec.elesiaslicul and theological laIlgu:lgl^ (x-curs iti the XT 
onlv ut 1 Co r»L the writer being St. I’aul, who wan imimately 
associated with the only Evangelist who recordw (Lk ‘.iiil") iluit, 
our Lord -^iiokc of Tfis Last Snpper a.s Tuilro t 0 jr^ 

? .See note t on jireced. column. 

See the aceount, from perfional experience, of an Eastern 
supper, given by Peiritz, op. cdt. p)), 1.3-15 anrl note, and the 
similar account by Thomson in The Land mul the Booh. pp. 
126-128. 
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are simple, houiely, ordinary ; but the whole is 
pervaded by an air of mystery. It was not the 
Passover of JMoses, but it was the initiation of the 
Passover of Christ.* But see Passover (II.). 

7. When we x)ass from the sacred narratives to 
Patristic tradition, we encounter controversy about 
the date of Easter which lasted for several g-enera- 
tions, but produced no decision as to the nature 
of the Last Supper. The eaidy separation of the 
Churcli from the Synagog\ie, ,mI{ hough inevitable, 
was a loss to the former. (Jenule converts found 
themselves the inheators of rites and Scriptures 
derived from Jewish believers whose language 
i),nd i<leas they understood but imijerfectly ; hence 
the oi)inion obtained some credence, that Christ 
celebrated an anticipatory Passover ; for they over- 
looked the insuperable hindrances to such an act 
which the Jewish customs would jnesent. But 
one tradition has an important bearing on our 
impiiry. The Primitive Church had no scruide 
about the use of leavened bread in the Eucharist. 
Such has been the immemorial custom of the un- 
changing East; while in the West (as few would 
now deny), the use of unleavened wafers was 
brought in during the Middle Ages. If our Lord 
instituted the Sacrament at a Paschal Sux)per, He 
used, of necessity, unleavened bread. The desire 
to imitate Ilis actswouM. -unly. if Ho bad con- 
secrated in tinleavenod, Imvi- foniul (iX])re‘»ion in 
an opinion that ordinary bread was ina(lnii>sibh‘. 
There is no ancient tradition, of univei'sal accept- 
ance, that the sacramental bread must be un- 
leavened. The use of ordinary bread is an nn- 
conscious admission that the Last Supper was not 
a Passover, t 

8 . The discussion of this question is not merely 
ac<adomical. The practice of some Christians has 
been a/rocted by the views entertained of the nature 
of the Ijast Jsupi)cr. On the su])posiiion that it was 
a Passover, it has been contended that the use 
of unleavened bread is obligatory in the Eucharist. 
The teetotaller extends the exclusion of leaven to 
the chalice, {ind demands the use of unfermented 
wine. Many love to think that they can find the 
words sung after the Supper in the f\salms of the 
Paschal JIalUl. But the conclusions at which we 
have arrived lend m> auihorily to the exclusion of 
leaven from the Lord'-; J\'ihlo,' and arc inconsistent 
with many c‘X])r(vssions in well-known Communion 
Hymns, and in books of Sacramental devotion4. 
Tl'icro may bo practi(^al reasons for the use of 
wafoi’s in 'i'r(‘f('r(‘nc(‘ to cubes of ordinary bread. 
As to wliat is called * nnfermonted wine,’ a pre- 
vi,m- .ii!('-iimi arises, whether mere grape juice is 
trm', \viii'‘. !>ni whatever may be deemed most 
suitalde for the sacramental elements in present- 
day use, our contention is that the Holy Mysteries 
wore first administered at an ordinary meal, and 
with ordinary bread and wine for their outward 
and visilile form. 

Eiteratitre.— See under Dates and Lord's Suiter. 

Ct. II. CWILLIAM. 

LATCHET Lk 31®, Mk F, Jn p7)..-~The 

leathern strap attached to the sandal, which, pass- 

* Compare the remarks of Tsaao Willlama in TKp, Moly We^TCy 
pt. iv. § li. It is iut,cr('HLin{i: to note tluit two writers so widely 
separated hy luitceodents and education, and to some extent by 
sympatlncs,' as were he and Peirit,z, arrive from different poiTirs 
at tlie same conclusion. In one ciisc it is the: opinion of a mind 
steeped in Patristic: lore, in ilie other of a very learned Rab- 
l)inieal scholar. 

t See full ac'count of the Eneharistie bread in art. ‘Elements’ 
iji Diet, of Christ. ylROVy. (Smith and Olieetham), i. p. 601 f.; cf. 
Pinpfham’H A ntiqn.itioffy bk. xv. ch. ii. § T). Some heretics of 
early days, the Annarian.s, Knoratifcc.s, and Hydroparastaije, 
who were teetotallers, eonseorated in water ; see Bingham, ih. 
§ 7. 

t Thti Anglican Liturgy in the Pro])er Preface for Easter 
recognixe-s Christ as ‘ the very Paschal lAunb,’ but throughout 
the Service there is not an expression or allusion which implies 
a particular view of the nature of the Last Supper. 


ing several times across the foot, was secured 
round the ankle, thus fixing the vsandal securely. 
Bee artt. SANDAL and Shoe. The most menial 
service which can he exacted from an Oriental is 
to remove o- carry his master’s slioes. Hence, 
too, the greatest honour a host can show to his 
guest is to stoop down and remove his shoes. 
John the Ba^jtist counted himself unworthy to per- 
form this service for Christ. J. SoUTAR. 

LATIN.— See Title on Cross. 

LAUGHTER. 

The two words found in NT for ‘ laughter ’ correspond almost 
exactly in aigihucniicc with the tw'o commonly occurring in OT. 
xct,'roe,yiko.ui (.Ml Mk 5^^ and Lk 8*53) = aj 27 , w'hich always 
means sconiful, deHsim laughter (e.g. Pr 17^] Is S7^^, Ps 24). 
On the other hand, (Lk 6^^4)=pn'y^, which is the more 

general term, and while sometimes implying derision (as in 
Job 30b Rr 1^®), is more usually found m the sense of mer^y 
laughter y as opposed to the gloom of sadness (e.q. Pr 29^^, Eg 34 
22 1019, Pr 1413). But, while in OT these words and others 
denoting mirth a. -1 uh 'u'' u .sre often found, their parallels 
are very rare in ^^'1. I! ■ c.j d ide tw'o passages already men- 
tioned, there is o: \ which laughter is referred to, 

— and this is obviously a reminiscence of Christ’s sayings as 
reported in Lk — mid one other in w' ‘ (sirpot- 

irtXici) is forbidden to the Christian by St. ‘ . i . . The 
word which does occur in NT, and which is . . • > • of it, 

is xoe.pa. (53 times), xt&lpco (C times) ; but this is almost always a 
restrained and chastened joy rather than one which breaks out 
into laughter — describing the condition of the mind rather 
than the expression of the emotions. A stronger w'ord, imiily- 
ing more emotional demonstration, is ayaXAfaw ; see esp. Lk 
where it seems to be implied that Jesus manifested His 
joy by out%vard signs ; the word in 141. 44 o23 (<rfcipra.ai) is 
stronger still, and can hardly be used except where almost 
extravagant demonstrations of pleasure are intended. 

It lias been too readily inferred from tlie com- 

arative absence in NT of allusions to niirtli, that 

esus was characterized by a certain sobriety of 
demeanour which precludes us from thinking of 
Him as ever laughing or even smiling, and that 
Christianity from the first discouraged anything 
in the form of InL.'h ■: • n»\ok:'i;‘ mii'th. Thus 
the statements—' r tsrvi: ;(■'«! that (Jesus) 
laughed, while we arc once told that lie wept’ 
(Farrar, Life of Christy p. 242) ; ‘ w^e never read 
that Jesus laughed, and but once that He rejoiced 
in spirit’ (Jer. Taylor), and similar statements are 
based on nothing more than a dim and untrust- 
worthy tradition, i* and convey an impression 
which is far from being warranted by the general 
tenor of the Gospel narrative. The common use of 
the title ^Man of Sorrows,’ dictated no doubt by 
the deepest motives, and the conventional i)ortraiL'^ 
of Christ, showing Him always pensive uud oueii 
sorrowful, have been responsible for fostering tlie 
thought of a Christ wdio was constantly grave, if 
not sad. A writer like Benan goes to th'- iv 

extreme ; but there is at least as much i 

his representation of a teacher whose ‘ sweet gaiety 
constantly found exjiression in lively reflexions 
and kindly pleasantries.’ MHiat evidence there 
is, indeed, is on the whole against the traditional 
view. Jesus (hdinitoly dissociated Himself from 
the austcrer school of His time (Lk Mt 
Mk 2^^) ; He made it a habit to enter convivial 
assemblies, and was a guest at feasts where 
laughter, jest, and song were a part of , the order of 
the day;§ He watched, if He^did not join in, the 
merry games of children (Lk and lo^-ed their 
company. He chose, as an analogy lor the joy of 
God over a redeemed soul, the exuberant merry- 

* See Trench, of. ‘the pleasantries of 

fools ’ ytMpM)y Sir 2013. 

t The alleged Ep. of P. Lentulns, Procons. of Jiidsea, to the 
Roman, Senate. 

t Vie de 1879, p. 196. 

§ Edersheim, describing marriage-feasts, says, ‘ Not a few 
instances of riotous merriment and even dubious jokes on the 
patt of the greatest Rabbis are mentioned ’ (I/^e and Tirms oj 
Jems the M&ssiahy i. p. 355). 
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making (Lk 15-^*-®) of a fatlier to whom liis son 
was restored,* a !!'l ip His disciples rejoice 

in their very i ii’inlaiipn-, uses a word Avhich 
suggests vehement demonstrations of joy (Lk 
There is nothing in the Gospels to encourage the 
supposition that He frowned upon innocent mirth 
or checked its exhibition in His followers. On 
the contrary, on one occasion at least, lie declined 
to interfere with a sjDontaneous outburst of ex- 
hilaration on their part (Lk He bade them, 

even when they fasted, not be of a sad counten- 
ance (Mt 6 ^^’), and His chief concern was not so 
much to regulate the manner of their joy as to 
purify its motive (Lk 10'^^). 

Against the a priori vieAv that Jesus never 
laughed, a view which is based upon a misdirected 
reverence and a one-sided conception of His nature, 
has to be set the consideration that such a view 
tends to dehumanize the ‘ Son of Man.' The faculty 
for laughter, as receui ■->( > have shown, 
is eminently human, .--i i 'i ^ is a defect.t 

There may h, -.r** In men to whom anything like 
boisterous^ <i i ' ; \ i- impossible, but he Avhose face 
is never lit with a smile, and whose voice never 
has the infectious ring of joy, is lacking in full- 
orbed humanity (cf. Carlyle, 'Sartor, ad init.). If 
Jesus showed the natural emotions of sorrow, 
there is every reason to suppose that He showed 
those of joy. 

There is as little support for the view that the 
NT encourages a religion in wh' ' ^ ‘ ■ finds 

no in. ;i(r- place. The first , • • • Jesus, 

like^ those of St. Erancis, who became known 
as joculatores Domini, appear to have shown a 
vivacity and cheerfulness in complete contrast to 
the rigM and frigid demeanour engendered by 
Pharisaism ,* and this attitude was • ic "Ji - d by 
their Master, who did not expect ‘tii-- -tpi- ..f the 
bride- chamber ' to mourn so long as the 'bride- 
groom' was with them (Mt 9^®, cf. 15^- ^). 

But there is more to be said. Nearly all the 
world’s greatest teachers have employed laughter, 
in one or other of its subtler forms, as a means of 

f aining a hearing for the truth they had to deliver. 

Tas Jesus an exception to this rule? Is there 
any real reason for refusing to apply to His case 
the saying, Ridentem dicere verum quid vetat? 
Can it be said that He never used tlie Socratic 
method of proving the reasonableness of His 
teaching by showing the incongruous and even 
ridiculous i)ositioii in which those Avho rejected it 
involved themselves? It has been very generally 
assumed that such a method was beneath the 
dignity, or foreign to the nature of the Son of 
God. Thus it is said, ‘ He brought peace wher- 
ever He came, but He never awakened mirth . . . 
The inquiry whether Jesus had the sense of 
humour is not simply trivial and irreverent; it 
betrays a fundamental misconception of that holy 
life of redeeming love.’ t The question, however, 
cannot be so easily disposed of. In the Gospels 
there are sayings of Jesus which a rational 
exegesis finds it almost inipo—iblo to explain apart 
from the assumption tli.'T ilnw show a vein of 
humour. In flood, tlio vilki jn<r, quoted admits 
that Jesus ‘ deigned to make use of the quaint and 
often humorons maxims so dear to the common 
folk. It i-, allowed by writers of the most 
orthodox scliool that irony and satire were used 
by Jesus upon occasion ; if He saw fit to employ 
these sterner weapons, the gentler one of humour 
would not be beneath Him. When Jesus says to 
the Jews, ^Many good works have I showed you 

1919 specially used of convivial mirth (see 

t See James Sully, r , ■ . , . 

fior-! Expositor^ 


from my Father ; for which of these Avorl>s do ye 
stone me?’ the touch of irony is uuinistakalde 
( Jn iO®-),* as it is also in the expression ' ev(‘r- 
lasting tents’ (Lk IG'T When He says to IHs 
f1i-ci[de'. ■'Slr<‘p on now’ (Mk it is in a, tomi 
<!i geiiLl(‘ r;iir!«‘ry;t and His conversation with the 
it^pliu'nh i.iji woman is in the same toiu^ (7“®“’*)* 
His answer Lo the lawyer, 'This do a, ad thou 
shalt live,’ seems to l)c most naturally inter- 
preted as ironical (Lk UF). The reply' to His 
critics, 'I came not to call iln^ righteous, but- 
sinners’ (Mk 2 ^"^), is in the same vein, as is tln^ 
passage, ' Full well (/caXcus) do ye rcqeci th<‘. (toin- 
mandment of God’ (7'T Li Mt G-, liieralists have 
sought in vain to jiroyc tha,t it was a praeticii 
among Pharisaic ^dm‘>^gIv•el to 'sound a truinjudd ; 
obviously the passage is satirical. Tiie elcmnmt of 
satire runs through tbe scatliing demuniiaiious of 
the Pharisees an<l scrilies ( 2 G, eUe). But. the 
crucial instance is the ])arable of th(^< (lujust 
Steward (Lk 1G^"‘^). Comment ators have exlniusfed 
their ingenuity in devising all possilile and im» 
poss*’-''* ' \!l. ‘..-i of Christ’s commendation of 
the \ failing to see that tlu*, whoh^ 

passage is sarcastic, ])ourmg laughter u)K>n th(i 
futile trust that men put in tlu^ powcu* of 
mammon ; v.^ in x>articular is ' a smbhui i,urn of 
the sublimest and most crushing irony.’ :|; 

But if it was in keeping with tln^ mission of 
Jesus that He should use irony, still more nat ural 
was it that humour (wli. s('o) should <nit<'r iiit.o 
His speech. Humour is in its naiure both human 
and humane. Tin* gn.iic-i linmorists have been 
the best lovers of men ;o:d .!e most (mdowed witli 
sympathy (c. ( 7 . 'gentle’ Sh.-.K-l.fjo'o and Charles 
Lamb). The foremost i'«Tigion'» teachers have 
almost invariably been iiossossed of humour, and 
have proved the truth of IVlil ton’s (lictiim {l’rofa<*e 
to Animcidvcrdons upon tiui Ileownfitraul) that 
'the vein of laughing hath oftiimes a strong 
and sinewy force in teaching and (Hmfuting.’ It 
is probable that the reluctance, which has ('xisttnl 
from early times, to admit any lone of rclllery or 
playfulness in Christ’s teaching, luis be<m n'spons- 
ible^forthe loss of lh<‘<)iIghMl force of some of Ills 
sayings. Jesus ha- -iilVeu'd from Ills reporters. 
Yet enough passages remain to show tluii this 
element was often present. Th<^ pictim^s of a 
man endeavouring to serve two masters at om^e 
(Mt of another who feeds swine witli ] Kharis 
(7®), of a camel trying to get through a lUMMlle’s 
eye (19^**), of a light being put inider a buslnd 
(5^®), of him who sees a s])liiiter iu his brother’s 
eye, but fails to notice tin*- b<'a,m in his own 
(7^), of Beelzebub at variance witli Ihudzebub 
( 12 --*^*), of men who have eyes but do not se<^ (Mk 
8 ^^), of one blind man guiding another (Mt of 
a father who should give his son a stoius instead of 
a loaf (7®) — these are all instamu^s of iliat p(U‘- 
ception of the incongruous which is the soul of 
liumour.§ We know that Jesus sometimcH uh(hI 
words with a play uiion their meaning (Lk Mi 
4^^ Lk 9®0), The ready way in which Ih^ answers 
a question by i)n)p<)un(rnig another which at first 
seems irrelevant (Mi 20 ”-’ 21'-^*^), His uiw'\i.echMl 
manner of turning the tables upon a J.k 

736ff.)^ Hie use of illustrations which would cause, 
by their homely a,ptncss, an involuntary smile 
(Mk 2 ^^, Lk 11 ®), His epigrammatic way of putting 
a truth so as to give a sudden satisfaction (Mk 
22 ’), and His use of daring hyperbole (Lk 10^®)dl 

^ Westoott, 'in loc, 

f 01 F. W. Robertson, (2n<l ser.) xx, 'The Irrepambl© 

Past.' 

t See Ex 2 WSf.toi\ T)oc. TSOfi ; <7 nod Worda^ Oct, 1HC7. 

§ Cl the Logioii of Crenfcll and Trunt : *Tlioii hcaroHt with 
one ear (but the other thou hast <*1 ohc‘(1).' 

[| Cl the obscure sayinp:, reported by Papias and quoted hv 
IrensBus (aclv. Ilmr. v. 3.‘J. 3). of the vine with ten thousand 
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are indications that Jesus thought it not beneath 
Him to laug'h with those that laugh. 

On this whole subjeci ■ be more just 

than the words of A.*J>. le n-i- / '■ . ■ Teaching 

of Christ, p. 149) : 

‘With imUios often goes humour, ■ ’ ' ‘ ■ ■. 

. . . The spirit of Jesus was too ■ - ■. ■■ 

mirth ; hut just because lie was so ■ ■ • 

lle_ expressed Himself at times in a manner which provokes a 
smile ; laug'hter and tears, as it were, mingling in His eyes as 
He Hiiake. It were a ■. m •. ■’.•■jh took for granted 

that an expositor was i ■ ...i .... : rack, because in his 

interiu’etapon^of these p..iaM .-in ■. . nc . of holy playfulness 
1 ,’. . .1 1 with the deep seriousness which pervades 
! !■ !i ! ir- 'll 

i ■ im. - i;- H .r:. n-. ■!. Chr. Ethics, i. 18Gff. ; D. Smith in 
Ejn V.:. i ... ., 1 .;; A’a;positor,n. vhi. [1884J 92fr. ; Well- 

don. y ./ t i,oi> ■/ I o/, , 105 ; G. IL Morrison, Sun-rise, p. 4J- 

J. Loss MURltAY. 

LAW. — The <puif^Li()ii of relation to the 

Jewisli law Ls one ut fuiuliunoiiLal importance for 
the origin ()f TV : h..,;. . but at the same time 
one of peculiar ..i ih u!. i. The (rdricuKy arises, to 
some extent, from the tact that His own teaching 
marks a in-ri-Mi of iraiisition, when the old was 
already ;iiii i-niMii-.i. while the new was still un- 
born. A further ditMeulty is created hy the rela- 
tion in which the actual conduct of Jesus stood to 
the principles which lie laid down. Moreover, the 
question arises whether His attitude remained the 
same tlirough the whole course of His ministry, or 
whether He canie to realize that His fundamental 
Ijrinciples^ carried Him further than He had at 
first aiilicipatcd. Limily, vlion we reniemher how 
bitter was the si rife \\ liieh this very question 
aroused in the primitive Church, the misgiving is 
certainly not uureasonahle, that this may have 
been rollocted back into the life of the Founder, 
and sayings placed in His mouth endorsing one of 
the later partisan views. Our present subject is 
that of the Ceremonial Law. 

It muat be clearly recoguiKod that the distinction between 
moral and <■ #■. /wo/, /-r' Hw is not one sanctioned in the Law 
itself. All M' p.iiv" were the command of God. The dis- 
tinction has maintained its vitality in virtue of a praiseworthy 
ethical interest. The antiuomiauism of St. I*aul seemed to 
cudjuigor mondiiy, and those who could not rise to his iioint 
' . 1 ■ ' xy that morality was 

' - ‘ ■ « g-alism, and o.xplamed 

■■I ! . . ■. i' . ■ I moan that Christians 

were no longer <H)inpelled to pisu'.i'-.e .Tewlhh ceremonies. This 
was, of course, to reduc.e mm-h ili.-n he smkI to the unmeaning. 
It is precisely thi‘ moral law that St. Paul liad (diiefly in mind. 
The Decalogue i.s dosoribtul as ‘ the ministration of <leath written 
and engraven on atones’ (2 0o kv) ; and, to illustrate the sin- 
produ<;ing effects of the Law, St. l*aul (piotes one of the Ten 
( 'onim.iJidmciiK (Ito 77'). Ilis doctrine was unquestionably 
ilim tlu‘ Lew .18 a whole was done away for all who were in 
Christ, inasmuch as they had crucified the flesh, which was the 
home of sin, and thus had lost everything lo which the Law 
■!|)p»:i’ .I- m',i \v 'h' d..;. h.ei i -raped into 

'.ill III 'l-i'M'i' i ne '•‘p.! M . MM'l ‘ ./'lid ' !i' »i. ''.le -I-) hmi:- rhe under 
the constraint of the Law. But even St, Paul was forced to 
recognize that his magnificent idealism was not milk for babes, 
hence moral exhortation found a large place in his Epistles, 
side hv with - ■ * ■ . • * a Christian’s freedom 

Ircm *- 111 , /h'sh, an< - I’ il is quite explicit that 

this fro, d, Mil i- L'l hi' -1 H iriii'i-’v mii'iU'i’Mi <1 in ilic -[ihiici/f 
Jewish I MMi.oii!. >. ( -!u ‘i .-ii im i-ion, .‘ii>d -.h iid d-i; >:uid 
seasons, on lin 'vIhm pjir-v ,>i :’u- l.isilv C'hiiTc!i in- 
sisted p.i-'l'Mi:i-" ■. m. Di.' 1 ( HI",'!' ■ '■ oi I’n Lew. cud 

OHpeciall/ '*■ ■■it • \ ■.-!.)!!, e- I — > 1 :«.:i‘'‘n. T: - be- 

yond our limits to trace the history of this controversy, but a 
reference to it is necessary for the reason already indicated. 

JesiiH was Himself horn into a Jewish home, 
and the rites prc^sci-ilxul hy the Jewish law were 
scnipiiluu^y fullillod in IJi.s case. His parents 
did not lielorig to llm rank.-) of the Pharisees, hence 
His early training was healthier tlian that of St. 
Paul ; hut He, like His great Apostle, was born 
under the Law (Gal d"*), and initiated hy circum- 
cision into the Covenant on the eighth day (Lk2^^). 
His mother presented Him as her lirstborn male 
child to the Lord in the Temple, and offered the 

stems. In its exuberant playfulne.ss of fancy it exceeds any- 
thing in the Gospels ; it is probably based on an actual saying 
of Christ (see Westoott, Introd. p. 433). 


sacrifice of purilication prescribed in the Law (Lk 
and thus ‘ accomplished all things that were 
according to the law of the Lord ’ (Lk 2*'^^). Jo,seph 
and Mary went up each year to the fecust of the 
I’assover at Jerusalem (Lk 2*^^). So far as we can 
see, Jesus Himself was a stiict observer of the 
Law. Whatever His attitude towards it during 
His ministry, we may aB.sume without question 
that, till He was conscious of His Messianic voca- 
tion, His obedience to the Law was scrupulously 
and heartily rendered. It lay in the nature of the 
case, however, that the old bottles of Judaism 
should be unfit to receive the new wine of the 
Kingdom with which He knew Himself to he in- 
trusted. The question whether this was clear to 
Him from the first, or whether it became clear 
only in the course of His controversy with the 
scribes, cannot be answered with certainty, in view 
of the doubt which hangs over the chronology of 
the ministry. And His conduct liere was regu- 
lated by much the same need for reserve as He 
practised in reference to His self-revelation as 
Messiah. A ])remaLure declaration would have 
created an extremely ditliciilt situation. All He 
could do was to utter His lirinciples and leave tiie 
practical inferences to be drawn, when the time 
was ripe, l>y those who shared His spirit. 

On one great hrancli of this question, however, 
Jesus expressed Himself clearly and without com- 
promise. The morbid anxiety of the scribes to 
make a hedge about the Law so that all possible 
apiiroaclics to its violation might be blocked, added 
to the hail -|»liiiing casuistry in which moralists 
of their type delighted, and the lawyer’s instinct 
for x>i‘ocise and exliaustive definition, had led to 
the elaboration of the precepts in the Law iiito^ a 
vast system of tradition. Moreover, the heavier 
the burden grew, the greater grew the tenixitation 
to find a literal fulfilment which should be an 
eseax^e from the sx>irit. All this apparatus of 
piety demanded leisure to master and x)erform, 
such leisure as no man with his daily bread to earn 
could command ; hence arose a morality unfitted 
for the normal human life. Against all this tra- 
dition Jesus enterrd :ni empluiih protest. His 
attitude towards it u holly (ljri'«iu.:m from that 
which He assumed i ou o ui- i lie \\ i i 1 1 « ii Law. The 
scribes made void by their tradition the word of 
God, and every plant which His heavenly Father 
had not planted He said should he rooted up. 
Nevertheless, in \ iiidic.'ii iiig iho 1 aw against the 
tradition, Heminmiaied ju iiiriple." which XDointed 
forward to tin; .ikoliiion of i.oih. The points on 
which He came into conflict with Jewish cere- 
monialism were Fasting, the law of Uncleanness, 
the Temple service, and 1' . < , primary 

human duties hy feigned ■ to God. 

1. If the order of incidents in the Gospel of St. 
Mark could he accepted as chronological, the first 
collision of Jesus with the representatives of the 
tradition was occasioned by His eating with pub- 
licans and sinnei\s at the house of Levi (Mk 2'®^*). 
Although stress cannot be laid on the order in 
which the incidents are narrated, this furnishes 
us with an excellent illustration of the way in 
which the fundamental ideas of Jesus_ brought 
Him into conflict with the religious prejudice- of 
His time. His doctrine of the I'nthorhood oi God 
and of the incomxDarable value of the human soul 
were fundamental convictions. To this was added 
the consciousness of His own mission to restore 
the lost children to their Father. Hence He 
met the criticism of His conduct in associating 
with the degraded hy the explanation that He was 
a x)hysician, and where was the physician’s place 
but in the midst of the sick? There is indeed a 
terrible irony in the words, for there were none 
whose moral and religious health was, to the eyes 
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of Jesus, in a more desperate condition than that of 
His critics. But scandalized as they might be by 
conduct so unprofessional on the part of a teacher, 
there was an obvious conclusiveness in the reply of 
J esus which could have been evaded only by the 
assertion that the salvation of such i^eoide was not 
desirable. Tlie two types of holiness emerge in 
clear contradiction — the type which seeks to avoid 
all contact with the contaminating in order that 
personal purity may not be compromised, and the 
type that is entirely hjrgelful of self in its zeal 
for the regeneration of <JDh(‘V'^. It is in connexion 
with a similar accusation that St. Luke relates the 
parables of the Lost Sheep, the Lost Brachma, and 
the Lost Son (Lk 15). Similarly Christ’s lodging 
with Zacchaous the publican gave rise to criticism ; 
and here again Jesus explained His action by His 
mission : ‘ The Son of Man came to seek and to 
save that which was lost’ (Lk 19^“). 

2. The second point in which tlie new type dis- 
played a contrast with the old was in the niatter 
of Fasting. Wonder was excited that, while the 
Pliaiisees and the disciples of the Baptist fasted, 
the disciples of Jesus neglected this religious exer- 
cise. The Pharisees fasted twice in the week, on 
■•‘■b-i;. .I'n'l Thursday. What fasts were observed 

-j ■ •! ip! ■' of John we do not know. But the 

distinction was not one simply between disciples, 
it went back to the leaders. The Baptist was an 
ascetic, clothed in camel’s hair and a leathern 
girdle, with locusts and wild honey for his food ; 
his congenial home was the desert, Ms message 
one of judgment to come, the axe alreadx ’x I*;;* . i 
the root of the tree. He came neither <.i; wj. 
drinking, and this unsociable d ’ - ( •< »'i I i* • ! s (,\ lied 
forth the charge that he had a d«'\ -I on 
the other hand, was no ascetic; so little of an 
ascetic, in fact, that His enemies taxed Him with 
over-indulgence ; ‘ The Son of Man came eating 
and drinking, and they say, Behold a gluttonous 
man and a winehibber, a friend of publicans and 
sinners’ (Mt 11^). Jesus defends His disciples 
against ' I.i- i-' i i'l i’l the question, ‘Why- 
do John ' di'< ]\ I'- ; ’I'l dll' disciples of the Phari- 
sees fas . i-: .y ii'«‘'ipli.*' I'jHt not?’ (Mk 2^®) hy 

the answer, ‘ Can the sons of the bride- chamber 
fast while the bridegroom is with them ? as long 
as they have the bridegroom with them they cannot 
fast.’ Tlie principle underlying this is that the 
external practice must be a “']>onijnieou> o.\])re--'i()ri 
of the inward feeling. (»ut of ]d.'u:e in 

their present circumstance-, Lln‘y have ihe bride- 
groom vitli them, therefore all is joy and festivity. 
It would he a piece of , ■ ■ ” \ m -itroduce into 

their raesent religious . ■ so incongru- 

ous. But He proceeds : ‘ The days will come, 
when the bridegroom shall be taken away from 
them, and then will they fast in that day.’ The 
reference is to His own death ; and possibly the 
foreboding expressed should lead us to assign this 
incident to His later ministry, after the declaration 
of Messiahship had been made and the prediction 
of death had been uttered. On the other hand, 
the veiled allusion makes it possible that those 
who heard it would not catch His meaning, and 
we can, in that case, assign it to a late date only 
if we are clear that Jesus Himself became con- 
scious at a comparatively late period in His mini- 
stry of ihecloatb that awaited Him. The incident 
itself rather makes the impression (ha* :l l-d./'i- - 
to the earlier period of Christ’s acn\ii\. Tl-i- 
was one of the respects in which failure to "conform 
to conventioiual piety would early attract attention. 

WellhaiTsen regards the incident as unaubhentic, lie points 
to the curious fact that the question is otic between the dis- 
ciples of the Baptist and of Jesus, and draws the inference 
that it is a justification for the deviation of the later practice of 
Christ’s followers from that of Jesus Himself, who in practice 
conformed strictlj' to the Judaism of His time. lie confirms 


this by pointing out that as a matter of fact the bridegroom is 
not taken away from wedding festivities, and here therefore 
the choice of expression has been determined by the actual fact 
of Christ’s removal by death. However plausible this sug- 
gesUon may be, the sayings bear rather the stamp of .Jesus 
than of the early vp.- . V ' 'i. .m 1 . Th. . riticism of the <liK- 
ciples rather than . -i u - . u.. I'l the iucid<'nt ol t lu* 

plucking of the ec*-« .■•i’’ .!■ " i ■■...!! and tiu' disciph'S 

eating with unwashed hands, and Uie temper of tlie Master was 
much freer than that of the timidly legalistic disciples. 

In the Sermon on the Mount hiHtingis na-dgiii/on 
as a fitting religious exorcise ; hut, as in tho <»r 
prayer and ahn-giviug, it is ossenUal, for its true 
religious quality to be pivs(;rve<I, that should la^ 
jiractised without ostentation. J’ho redigious s<‘lf- 
advertisement which characterizeil tlui I’liarisiH^s 
eviscerated these exercises of all their valiui. Jbny 
were to be a secret between a ina,n and Iris (ha!. 
In the most rigorous fasts washing and nnoirrtln.o 
were forbidden i. (>), while ilay 

allowed in the less severe {Ih. i. 4f.). Jesus bids 
His followers anoint the hea,(l and wash th(‘ fa<‘e 
when they fast, that no one may he able to detect 
that they are fasting (Mt 0'**"^®). See Fasti NC. 

Immediately folloving the defence of the <lis- 
ciples for not i.r-ilng. v. i- have in all the Synoptics 
(Mt Mk 2-^®*, Lk5'*‘*^-) the sayings alxrut the 
undressed cloth and the new wine in tire old wine- 
skins. The parables are difUcuIt ; the lessoti 
taught is clearly the incompatibility of the new 
with the old, anti the disaster that will inevitably 
follow any attempt to combine them. But it is 
by no means clear with what ‘ old ’ and ‘ lunv ’ 
should be identified, nor again cum wo assiune that 
both parables express the same truth. It is pos- 
sible, though improhahle, that Jesus may inttmd 
by ‘the old’ the ancient jnety of the Old Ttssta- 
ment, and by ‘ the new ’ the new-fangled rt'gtila- 
tions of the scribes, His sense being iliat tlu^ (J<1 
Divinely-given mode of life is being rninetl by tln^ 
tradition of men. But it is more likfJy that the 
usual view is right, according to which ‘tlu^ old’ 
is Judaism and ‘ the new ’ is the gospel. 
so, however, various in((*r])ret;i( inii^ are possihhb 
Usually it has been thought that in both sayings 
Jesus IS defending the attitude of Ilis diwd'phss ; 
on cannot expect the new sj^ririt of the gospel to 
e cast in the old moixlds of Judaism ; the now 
spirit mxist create new fonxis for itself, W<,‘iss, 
however, considers that both parables constitute 
a defence of the attmide of .Jotm’s discijdciK, they 
cannot bi- ri . mI to comhine the spirit of the 
Gospel vii'i ■ini'- legalist and ascetic habit of 
life {BiU. ThcoL of iTT, I 112), It is possible, 
however, that ljcys(ddag is correct in thinking 
that the parable of the undressed cloth on t lie 
old garment is a justification of rlohn’s disciples in 
fasting, while llui [i;n-;ib1ti <J‘ the now wine in the 
old bottles is a jn-i inn m the disciphis of Jesus 
for refusing to' lollow^ i»hcir example {JN'B ThnoL 
i. 114). The two sayings are connected by ‘ and/ 
it is true, but this (ton junction has in the Synop- 
tics a wider range of moanitig than in Knglisfn 
Wcllhausen finds the sayings tlifricult. He is not 
disposed in (pu^-iinn their autlKtuUc.iiy, though, as 
already incntinun.i. ho strikes out the sayings 
immediately x>receding. 

3. Another point in which rTesus came into con- 
flict with the ■ tradition was that of Ablutions 
(Mk 7^^* (I). To secure that nothing eoreuionially 
unclean should be eaten, the Jews were voiy 
scrupulous in washing the hands before meals. 
The laws of cleanness and uncleanness touch life 
so nmch more closely than any otln^rs, that the 
casuistry of the scribes naturally tinds in this 
matter a large field of exercise. * The la,rg<^st/ <»f 
the six books of the Mishna is given up to this 
topic. The purification of vcisseis {dorm occupi(‘s 
thirty chapters of this hook. Tlu^ Fentat.cuc.h 
itself exhibits more than the usual tcmdency to 
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casuistry in this matter, hut the tradition left 
the Law out of sight in the elaborateness of its 
regulations- In the time of Jesus tradition had 
become very strict with reference to the washing 
of the hands. The practice originated with the 
Pharisees, but was adopted by almost all the 
Jews. Even when the hands were ceremonially 
clean it was necessary to wash them, no doubt 
to guard against the possibility of unconscious 
detUement. If they were known to be unclean, 
they had to be washed twice before a meal ; they 
were also washed after food ; and some Pharisees 
washed even between the courses. The hands were 
held with the lingers up, so that the uncleanness 
might be washed down from them ; and for the 
ceremony to be effectual it was necessary that 
the water should run down to the wrist (though 
we should probably not translate 'rrvyij.y, Mk 7^ 
Ho the wrist’; see Swete, ad lot\). In Jn 2® we 
read of the six stone water-pots for the water of 
purilieation at the marriage in Cana ; and the same 
(3ros2)el tells us how the Jews purified themselves 
for the Passover or took precautions against 

defilement which would disqualify them from eating 
it iW^). 

It was therefore natural that the neglect of some 
of the disciples should evoke criticism ; and this 
criticism was uttex'ed by officials from Jerusalem 
who had come down to watch the new movement 
(Mk 7^). No mention is made here of any viola- 
tion of the tradition on the juirt of Jesus Himself ; 
though in Lk 11^*^ we are told that the Pharisee, 
at whose house Jesus was eating, was suimrised 

. ' TL- ■ '.■■ ■■■; this ceremony. Jesus defended 
!!■ ■* : ' :■> a complete ‘ '•■:i of the 

lb, •inted out tlr ; , ■ was to 

nullify the haw raiher than to establish it; and 
He illustrated this from the >•.«'*.. -’edicating 
to (xod that which ought w ■■ used by 
a man for the support of his parents. To this 
point it will be necessary to return. But in con- 
nexion with the question of hand-washing Jesus 
enunciated a principle of fr-i i Id'ic importance 
which not only set aside :lic i r;.di i"'i, but even 
abrogated a large section of the Law. He asserted 
that not that which is without a man can, by 
going into him, defile him, but the ihing> which 
proceed out of the man. The heart is i In- o-*-oin ial 
thing, food cannot come into contact with that ; 
but it is in it that evil thoughts, words, or actions 
have their rise, and it is these that make a man 
unedean. Not what a man eats, but what he is, 
determines the question of his ])urity. Thus Jesus 
lifted the whole <M.iici p; i.)M .n' rleaime-'S and un- 
cleanness out of iln* •‘iiiuiii.-il into the ethical 

domain. But it is plain that this carried with it 
revolutionary conclusions, not only as to the tradi- 
tion, but as to the Law ; for much of the Law was 
occupied precisely with the uncleanness created 
by external things, and it is not imi)robable that 
St. Mark has definitely drawn this inference in 
his Gospel. 

It is possible that the usual view taken of the passiage, ac- 
(‘orclinj? to which the words ‘ making all meats clean ’ (Mk 719) 
are ilie concludinp: words of Jesus, siiould he accepted. This 
involves, liowever, a grammatical irrep^ukirity, and wc ou^jhi 
perlia])^ lo adopi the view taken by ilrij^eii, Greirory Tliamna- 
hirj^us, and Chrysostom, ably defended by Field (Notes on the 
Tra lulation of the NT, iip. Jl, 'o2) and adoiDtedby RV, Weizsacker, 
Swete, Gould, SalmoiKl, that they are the comment of the 
Evans-olisi, and that we should translate * this he said, making 
all meats clean.’ On the other hand, the notes of Menzies and 
Wcllliauscn on the passage may he consulted. 

The evasion of the haw by the Tradition here asserted by 
Jesus has been affirmed by some .Jewish scholars not to have 
existed. (The reader may consult an appendix on ‘Legal 
Evasions of the haw,’ by Dr. Schechtcr in Montefiore’s Tlihbert 
fjMtures, pp. Cr)7 oC.S ; ' an article by Montefiore on ‘ Jewish 
Scholarship and Christian Silence’ in the Ilihbert Journal for 
Jan. 1003 ; the rejoinder to this by Menzies in July 1003, with 
a further rejoinder by Monf efiore in Oct. 1903 ) It is urp^cd 
that the reference iii the Jewish treatise Nedarim does not 


confirm the statement in St. Mark about Oorban, Dr. Menzies 
. ‘ : but when that is said, the matter is by no means 

the present writer it seems that the evidence of 

St. Mark is quite good evidence for ' * 11' un. 

If the assertion about Oorban is uni ' , ■ . i. > be 

ascribed to Jesus, who could not hav e quoted, as a conclusive 
proof that the Jews cancelled the Law by their tradition, an 
example which His hearers would know to have no existence. 
Accordingly, if the statement is mistaken, it would have to be 
put down to the account of the Evangelist, though how he 
should have hit upon it unless such a custom was actually in 
vogue would be difiiculHo understand. T T -i ‘ 
ment on a question of this kind certain . s ■ 

be kept in mind. The contemporary Judaism is most imper- 
fectly known to us, and the documents which we have to use 
as our sources of information are, in many instances, centuries 
later than the rise of Christianity. Further, the -ui*. •) 
of Judaism must not be blindly accepted as if it * mn-.u i .cfl 
that doctrines or practices for which we have only late literary 
attestation were already developed in the time of Christ. We 
must remember that Judaism did not live in an intellectual 
vacuum, but in an atmosphere saturated with Christian germs. 

(-.’'Mot forget that controversy went on between 
.i» •- .‘i-l r r- I ; . and under its pressure it is by no means 
unreasonable to believe that Judaism may have undergone a 
•- . . 1 . .-y 

! ’ . I ■“ 

■ ■ las no nesiiaiion in regarding die 

' ■ ■ evidence for the existence of the 

■ ■■ ■ 1 of Chnst. 

4. The next question touches Christ’s relation 
to the Temple. His personal attitude towards it 
was that of a loyal Jew. Not only did He as a 
hoy of twelve years ■ • 1/ ■ it as His Father’s 
house (Lk 2^^), but, . i ■ il- had entered on His 
ministry, He cleansed it by driving out the money- 
€-bang(;iv, and ir :u‘i; the stalls of the traders 
AU 2M-’* .\'M 'inrq;.’ I " the Fm :• ‘b 1. His 

visits to Jerusalem were largely m •! i > i . v j . i a i i the 
feasts. In His Sermon on the Mount He assumes 
that His disciples will offer sacrifice, and only 
requires that, bvfnn* hr a man shall be recon- 
ciled to his brci 'i»-v Mi .7-' . In His great indict- 

ment of the scribes and Pharisees Fie rebukes them 
for their ruling that an oath by the tem^ffe or by 
the altar counts for nothing, while an oath by the 
gold of the temple, or a gift at the altar, is binding. 
The temple is greater than its gold, and makes it 
holy ; and similarly it is by the altar that the gift 
is sanctified. To swear by the altar is to swear 
not only by it, but by the offering placed upon it ; 
while to swear by the temple is to swear not only 
by it and all that it contains, but by Him who 
dwells therein (Mt ll). But all this loyal re- 
cognition of the place filled by ilio tcmjjle and the 
honour due to it was combined wirli an inward 
detachment from it, wh**' ■ ■■ . - of the 

ultimate deliverance of ' ' • ' i ; ■ ■ ■ s its con- 

nexion with it. This comes out very clearly in the 
story of the stater in the fish’s mouth (Mt )• 
The very doubt wbicli was implied in the question 
wffietlier Jesus paid the half -shekel which was 
levied as tcinplc-iax L most sionincaiii as to 
the drift toward- which was already de- 

tected in His teaching. That He had not re^mdi- 
ated the toll, Peter is aware ; but the reason for 
His obedience comes out plainly in the conversa- 
tion He has with Peter on the subject. Taxes are 
taken by monarchs not from their sons, but from 
strangers. Therefore, since Jesus knows that Fie 
and His disciples arc not aliens to God, but His 
children, tlie inference is that no luiyni.uit of the 
tax can be legitimately expected h’oin ilio chil- 
dren of the Kingdom. Jesus, however, bids Peter 
pay the tax for both, to avoid giving offence. In 
other words, Jesus regarded Himself and members 
of His Kingdom as released from every obligation 
to pay the half -shekel for the service of the 
temple, even if, in tender conce.ssion to the 
feelings of others, they did not avail themselves 
of their liberty. The temple -due in question was 
not definitely commanded in the Law, though it 
was a not unnatural deduction from Ex 30^^ 
wffiicli was itself a development of the rule of 
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Neliemiali tliai tliero should he an annual i)ay- 
uieiit of a third of a Blickel for the temple service 
(Nell 10^-*^^'}* The temple itself, Christ predicted, 
wwild he destroyed. However we ma,> ex ]> hi In 
the saying, 'Destroy this temple, and I will build 
it up in three days’ (Jn He certainly foretold 
ill His . 'ch.i i ‘d( l’( ; 1 discourse (Mt 24-) the over- 
throw o. iiv‘ ii < ij i I eniple, and therewith naturally 
the cessation of the Jewish eultus. 

It is not improbatle that the saying, ‘ Destroy this temple,’ 
should be similarly interpreted. The authenticity of the utter- 
ance is guaranteed by the use made ot it in the trial of Jesus 
(Mk irSH), and the similar accusation at the trial of Stephen 
(Ac as well as the taunt addressed to Jesus on the cross 
(Mk It is true that the author of the Fourth Gospel 

interprets the saying as a reference to the body of Christ, 
fuiniled in the death and the resurrection. But this inter- 
pu L'd'oii (lid not at the time occur either to the Jews or to 
il c (livciiiK*'- The retort of ' '.I ■"■;!■ i ^ ■. t hai (bt v imdfi - 
stood the reference to be to ■> ■ ' . mp wl.iii- tue !.\.ni- 

. ’ ' ■ ' /s that the iiii<.iiiieLfili<>n h< .‘idoi'>ts occurred 

■ 11 . ■ I ' < -Illy after the ii-i.irrt'ci ion. It !->, in fact, very 

II ■ < !.■.! that the sajing referred to the death and 

resurrection of Jesus. In its connexion with the desecration 
and cleansing of the actual temple the allusion could naturally 
be nothing loss than to its destruction, unless Jesus made llis 
moaning clear by pointing to His body. But in that case the 
misunderstanding on the_ part of the Jews and !’ < d! 
would Ii . . ’( ■! I p > _'i’ ‘i . even if we leave aside . ■ »j-. ii. c 

that so : , s .■ i' ■ 'u> (,-i to IIis death and resurrection at 

this early period is most unlikely. Moreover, the contrast 
with the temple made with hands (Mk ll-'iS) does not at all 
suit the human body. A difficulty, however, is raised by the 
Johamiine version of the saying. We ma^j, perhaps, assume 
that the latter ■ ;>■ h i«f' v he version of the witnesses 
at the trial, in t ■ . , 1 1 : < ■ *> ■ . ■ i iy of destruction not to Jesus 

Himself, but to the Jews T'.. * -i m, < ,,'u - f. desecration, 
if they persist in it, will lea - 1 i » a u i > . ■ of the temple. 
But it is not easy to believe thcat Jesus can have said that He 
would rebuild the teiniile that had been destroyed. Here the 
version of the witnesses is intrinsically the more credible, that 
He would build another temple in its place. And the contrast 
between the temple made with hands and the temple made 
without hands bears ' ' of ;,n h-" '«-i the new is 

not simply to bo a ‘ M t*'i -'.v u i'- to be not a 

niaurial,b'iii a spiriiual, structure. We may therefore conclude 
uiih ^onie confidt'ncc tiuu Jesus definitely* anticipated the de- 
struction of the centre of Jewish worship “and the substitution 
of a spiritual temple in its place. 

In the conversation with the woman of Samaria 
(Jn 4), Jesus is reprosen tccl as dealing specifically 
with the question of the h-giiinmic sanctuary as 
against the Samaritan temple (vv.-'^“-'*). He gives 
His verdict in favour of the temple at Jerusalem, 
but He asserts that the hour has already come 
for both sanctuaries to lose whatever exclusive 
legitimacy they may ; ■ • T' rue worship 

of God transcends all =■ “ . i ; for God is 

spirit, ^ and as such cannot be localized ; and the 
worship He desires is a worship in spirit and in 
trutli. There is no reason whatever for supposing 
that here the r\ .■mgcll'-i is putting his own doc- 
trine into the mouth of Jesus. The pregnant 
aphoristic form and penetrfitiug insight of the 
saying^ stamp it as ainheiitic. Moreover, it is 
quite in the line of the other tea<;hings of Jesus 
with reference to the tenqde. TTo recognizes that 
the temple is His Father''^ Inuisc, and yet looks 
forward to its destruction; and siinilarlv here He 
asserts the legitimacy of the Jewish ;{■=; against 
the Samaritan temple, and yet looks forward to 
the speedy termination of worship in it. 

S. It is certainly a very striking fact, in view of 
the immense importance attached in Judaism to 
the rite, that Jesus nowhere raises the qiiestion 
of the poimancnce of Circumcision. Had pro- 
nounced upon ii', controversy excited by 

the question in the primitive Church could hardly 
have arisen. But, naturally, occasion for discussing 
it did not so readily arise, and it was part of the 
method of Jesus to leave questions of practice to 
he s^tled by His disciple'^ under the guidance of 
the^ Spirit and in tlie light of principles with 
which He had imbued them. There can be no 
reasonable doubt that St. Paul drew the true 
Christian inference. The great principle, that 1 


the external was unimportant in comparison with 
the inward, expressed ni the abolition by desus ot 
the Levitical laws as to imdean food, aiul in llis 
doctrine that for worship in the material temph! 
there was to be substituted worshit> in spirit and 
in truth, carried with it the comdusion thai/ as a 
ijurely external rite circuincisiou could have no 
place in the religion of the spirit. Morcovto*, it 
was the sign of the Old Covenant ; Imt Jesus kinnv 
that His blood consecrated a New (V>v(niant. 'I'his 
implied the abolition of the Old ('Ovenant, and 
naturally the abolition of circumcision, which nas 
its sign. Indeed, the Old Testament ils(df wa.s on 
the way to this, not simply in Jeremiah’s predi<*- 
tioii of the New Cov(mani, hut in th(‘ pro- 

phetic demand for a circumcision of tlu^ Inand 
(Jor 4^ 9“«; cf. Ezk 4-F, Lv 26^^), llmab as els(‘- 
where, the attitude of Jesus linked iistdl elosely 
to that previously taken b^^ the proplnds. Nor 
must we forget that J esus < m u • 1 1 1 j . ! : . i i . i tJuit. His 
religion would l>ecome universal. J'his in itself 
suggested the abolition of a rite whhdi ])oss(*ss(m 1 
no spiritual value, and was a.t the sanus time a,n 
almost iuMipm-.vble barrier to tlie wide aeceptu.iuH‘. 
among the cultured of a religion tha,t re<iuircd it 
for full memhership. See, further, art. (huauM- 
CISION. 

6. We have left till the last the much-debatml 
passage Mt since it is helpful in our inter- 

pretation of it to have before ilw' apiilicaiion 
of the principle in detail. The opening woi-ib-of 
the passage, ‘ Think not that 1 am come to d(%st.roy 
the law or the prophets,’ show clea,rly that tlesus 
was conscious tnat His .'■mM'; 1 not un- 

jn.-<Hliahly seem to carry Hi- mp'Ic., -..m with it. 
There was an element which suggested a nu’olu- 
tionary attitude, hut it was a mistaken iiifercmce 
that He meant to destroy tln^, l.aw or llu‘ Fropluds ; 
it was His intention to fullil them. It is important 
to observe here and elsewhen^ the way in whi(‘h 
Jesus combines the Prophets with the 'luiw. Hii- 
like the current theology of His time, His teaching 
brought the Prophets into eciual promlmuuu' with 
the Law ; and it is of the O f system as a wb<)l<‘ 
that He is thinking, and not siniply of the legal 
enactments which eonstituted for thcliabhis almost 
the whole of religion. Yet it would be a mistake 
to infer that the Levitical rcquirtmienl-s ar<^ hcu'c 
left out of sight. It is true that both the UaJibis 
and Jesus ree()gui/(‘<l degrees of imjiortauco ammig 
the laws, though their emphasis V'a-s very diller- 
ently placed. Yet the Levitical laws were cap tally 
with others regarded by Jesus as laws of (Jod, so 
that, in a <-ompi(“1n-n -I m' wtatcnuuit of the rcslation 
of His it‘.'u-Iiiug lo ilic I'cligion of the OT, He could 
not leave them out of account. Now, we have 
already seen that the teaching of Jesus (^ame into 
conflict Mu. - im j.i\- v. ii b the Tradition of the Klders, 
hut witj! I i:<- I it ;i ; laws of parity ; that He ex- 
plicitly abolished the laws of clean and umdean 
food, and looked forward to the cessation of tlu^ 
temple worshi]). Accordingly, wo must give su<di 
a sense to His words as will harmonize the ex- 
planation of His intention not to destroy the Law 
with the fact that He did abolish some of its 
precepts, and comcmj.lau- the impossibility, 
through the de-inici ion of the temple, of a 
large part of its injumdious. The unifying con- 
ception m contained in tlie word 'fullir {wX'rjpQmL). 
Jesus does not mean that He came to render a 
perfect obedience to the Law and the Proiibets 
in His own life. The^ fullil ment forms an anH- 
thesis to the destruction. The destruction was 
such as would be eceomplislu'd by His teaching, 
not by His action, and similarlv tlie fulfdmcnt is 
something effected by His teaching. Bosides, it 
IS very difficult to believe that with the freedom 
of His principles, Jesus should have attached any 
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to the perfect carrying ont in action 
of the Jjaw and the Prophets. What is meant is 
that, to use a familiar illustration, the go.sx3el 
fulhls the Law as the flower fulfils the bud. Jesus 
sees in the Luav a Divinely ordained system, but 
He is conscious that it is stainx)ed v * ' h iiuis:, 
and defect. His function is to b* 
trinsic ' ■■ by^ disengaging and carrying 

to xierfecLiou me princii)les entangled in it. Thus 
Ho does not abrogate the LaAV, but He transcends 
it, and, in doing so, antiquates it. In Beysclilag’s 
words, it is ^confirmed and transformed in one 
breath.’ What this means is admirably exidained 
by Stevens in the following words : ' Jesus fulfils 
the OT system by rounding out into entire com- 
pleteness what is incomplete in tliat system. In 
this xn'oeess of fulfilment all that is imperfect, 
])rovisional, temporary, or, for any reason, needless 
to the perfect religion, falls away of its own 
accord, and all that is essential and permanent 
is conserved and embodied in Christianity’ {The 
Thc.ologij of the New Testament, p. 19). 

_ The two following verses (JMt 5^®* ^'0 create much 
difficulty. They seem to assert a x)ormanence of 
the Law and its minutest details, and to affirm 
tlie insigiiihcant place assigned in the Kingdom 
to any who should set aside one of the minor 
commandments. In vieAV of the , ' “ . ’ 
hy Jesus towards the law of uncleanness, the 
Sahhath, and divorce, it is not surprising that 
doul)ts have been ex^iressed as to the genuineness 
of the saying. It is out of the question to argue 
Avibh Wendt that Hhe law’ is not a written laAV 
but an ideal huv, for the reference to the jot and 
tittle implies a written law, and there is nothing 
to indicate that ‘the law’ is used here in two 
dilFcront senses, Beysclilag argues for the genu- 
ineness of the saying, which is also attested by 
Lk ‘ It is easier for heaven and earth to x>ass 
away, than for one tittle of the law to fail.’ If it 
is genuine, the best explanation is that given by 
BcV'chliig. that we must explain here of sp>iritual 
fiillilmonts. No commandment, even the most 
trifling, is a mere emjity husk ; each has a Divine 
tliought which must come to its lights before the 
husk of the letter is allowed to perish {NT Theol. i. 
1 10 f. ). It is, however, very difficult to believe that 
this interpretation is correct, inasmuch as it would 
1)0 hard to understand what Divine idea Jesus could 
think was latent in inmimerahle trifling details of 
the Law. The immediate imx)ression made by the 
Avords is surely that the LaAA% to its minutest 
details, Avas to be regarded fi- in-: infiinTd. Wh- :• 
AA^e remember how bitter v. liii- <,>!i lowi^v 
created by the question of the Law in the Early 
Church, it is not easy to avoid the conclusion 
that here we have an c\: from a Jewish- 

Christian point of view, according to which Jesus 
is made o\'])licLLl\ lo disavow the movement led 
by St. Pjiul, Tim indeed that St. Paul is regarded 
as outside tlie Kingdom, but as one of the least in 
it. It would, howevex', bo ]>crh,M|>'. too far-fetched 
to connect the words in ilie kingdom of 

heaven ’ with St. Paul’s designation of himself as 
the ‘least of the apostles.’ 

T.nni VI i le:.— The '-■reic i i-. dl-' ri-'Crl in the New Testament 
i!ie ircaii-'C-' ■■■i ilio Ti-a-'i.itiir of Jesus, and in the 
Lives of ChrKl and ihe i-oinnion-i.n-ic--. A ver\ ahlc nAomvrraph 
Te" -Mackintosh, CluUt-* ni,'i 1h>‘ J/nrlsh Lair, is devoied to 
the* subject. Other works tb 111 mav be Ttioritioncd are ; Schurcr, 
Di,r Preffifft Jetin in ihrrin nlten Te'itarnevt 

wild zum Jndenthum (1882); Eousset, Jem Prndinf in. iJirp-m 
Gegematz zum Judenthum (1S92); Jacob, Jesv, Stellung zum. 
momischen Geae.tz 0893); also the section ‘ Christus und das 
inosaische Gesetz ’ in Eitschl’s T>ie Entstehung dcr altkatholi- 
achen Kirclte 2 (1857) ; cf. also Hastinc-s’ DB hi. *73-76, and Extra 
Vol. p. 22 If. 

See also following article. 


LAW OF GOD. — We are not entitled to gather 
from the teaching of Jesus in the Gospels that He 
made any formal distinction between the Law of 
Moses and the Law of God. His mission being not 
to destroy but to fulfil the Law and the Prox>hets 
(Mt 5^"), so far from saying anything in disj)ai*age- 
ment of the LaAv of iMoses or from encouraging 
His discixdes to assume an attitude of indepen- 
dence Avith regard to it. He expressly rcc-ogni;a'(l 
the authority of the LaAV of Moses as such, and 
of the Phaiisees as its official interpi'eters (IMt 
231 - 2 ). 

One great aim of His teaching being, however, to 
counteract the influence of the Pharisaism of the 
time, under Avliich zeal for the LaAv had degenerated 
into a pedantic legalism, Avhicli made outAvard con- 
foi-mity to the letter all-iinxiortaiit and caused the 
true intei'ests of religion tiiid moi'ality to he lost 
sight of amid the Shibboleths of national ritualism, 
He sought to concentrate the attention of His 
hearers ux)on the true meaning of the LaAAk ^ In 
doing this He practically ignored the distinctions 
of the scribes betAveen greater and lesser com- 
mandments of the Law, and between the LaAv, the 
Prophets, and the Psalms (or ‘ the Writings ’), and 
insisted upon the authority of Scripture as the 
Avord of God. What God says in Scrii3ture, the 
inspired record of Revelation, is for Jesus the final 
court of axxpeal. ‘ The Scrix)ture cannot he broken ’ 
(Jn 10^2) is a x^’inciple never once lost sight of in 
any controversy. 

At the same time, as Jesus Himself taught as 
One who had authority (Mt ll Mk 1^^}, quietly 
but none the less emphatically assertiixg His right 
to explain the "pi if' .;‘id meaning of the Divine 
Avord, He did -.I'li I'lJ and teach His disciples 
to distinguish betAveen letter and spirit, that which 
Avas permanent and universal in the Law and that 
Avhich was x^artial and temporary. It is therefore 
possible, and even almost necessary, with a vieAV 
to a clear iiiidor^ijiiuling of Christ’s attitude to- 
wards the Liws . iv) tli-iiiigni-li between the Law of 
God, meaning by the term that which is of uni- 
versal validity, and those elements in the Law of 
Moses which are merely associated Avith a x) ar- 
ticular disx^ensation, a temporary manifestation of 
God’s will. 

1. A typical illustration of the x>ropriety of such 
a distinction is found in that ; . ■ i- ■ V L 

Jesus, dealing with the question ; ; -i 

divorce, treats the Mosaic laAV *“ ■ . j 

an instance of accommodation to an imx^erfeet 
state of society (Mt I| Mk 10^"^). ‘ For the 

hardness of your heart he Avrote you this precex^t. 
But from the beginning of the creation God made 
them male and female,’ etc. (Mk 10®"®^*). Here we 
see at once a distinction made between the Mosaic 
precept and the Divine law. The former allowed 
divorce ux:)on certain well-understood grounds. 
The Pharisees put their own lax iiitorx>retation 
ux^on this precept, and multiplied iho cau.sc'^ of 
divorce to an extent far beyond what the precept 
actually justilied. Christ’s reply to the question 
of His adversaries on this point was simply to 
remind them of the original Divine ordinance, 
according to which the marriage bond was made 
indissoluble. The Law of Moses x>ermil:led divorce, 
but the Law of God maintained the sanctity of the 
marriage bond, and this rci)rc-<‘nLcd the point of 
view from which the whole (pie'iion ougbi lo be 
regarded. ‘ Th^ twain shall be one flesh. 
What therefore (Jod hath joined together let not 
man put asunder.’ In this connexion the Law of 
God and the Law of Moses are to one another in 
the relation of the spirit to the letter. This 
tyxucal instance illustrates the principle upon 
which Jesus proceeded in His interx)retation of the 
Divine laAv. His aim throughout was to call at- 
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tention to the true spirit and purpose of the LaAv, 
to that in it which was of essential and i)ermanent 
value. That the spirit of the Law, of which the 
letter is hut the necessarily inadequate ex^Dression, 
is the Law of God, the manifestation of the Father’s 
will for the moral and spiritual good of His 
children. 

2. The attitude which Jesus adopted towards 
the whole question of the Law, considered as the 
Law of God, is well exeniplihed in the Sermon on 
the Mount, and in i-jn-L-c:!!;- r in those words which 
may^ he fitly taken as the motto of His teaching : 
‘ Think not that I am come to destroy the law or 
the pro]}hets. I am not come to destroy, hut to 
fulfil’ (Mt 5^"^ ; see preced. art.). In the contrast 
hetAveen Avhat * Avas said hy them of old time ’ and 
His OAvn emphatic * But I say unto you,’ we find 
the distinction hetAveen the Luav of ]\Ioses and the 
LaAv of God. In the latter case He clearly speaks 
as God’s r, Ave are reminded of 

John the IJ^ipLi-'i’." il!u>Li .-i 'Jon of the difference 
hetAveen Christ and himself, the last of the 
Prophets : ‘ He whom God hath sent speaketh the 
words of God; for God giveth not the Spirit hy 
measure [unto him]’ (Jn 3"^). In the one case, 
the statute Avhich Jesus quotes, Ave liave to do AAuth 
the letter of the LaAv, that with Avhich alone the 
scribes occupied themselves and upon Avhich they 
founded their I ‘t nl In the other 

case, the \\mrds * Buc 1 say unto you ’ hid us go 
behind the ^ ' ' ■ . 1 . at the root of the matter, 

‘for the letter kiiietn, out the Sp:’':i givoi’i life’ 
(2 Co 3®}. Thus, in proceeding to ;-p| h Jo- prin- 
ciple Avhich He has just laid doAAm 'Mi ,> Jesus 
starts with the co?iij)Tdu'U-iv c statement' of v.^o 
‘ For I say unto you. That except your lighteous- 
ness shall exceed the righteousness of the scribes 
and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.’ 

From this point He goes on to deal Avith typical 
instances of the difference between letter and 
spirit in the Law. He begins Avith a command- 
ment of the Decalogue, the Sixth, coupled Avith 
a corresponding passage from the Mosaic legisla- 
tion, ‘ and whosoever shall kill, shall be in danger of 
the judgment’ (5~^). He says in eflect, * The spirit 
of the commandment is this : Anger is murder. 
I say unto you, That Avhosoever is angry with his 
brother . . . shall be in danger of t' : " . ■ ■ ’ * 
(v. 22 y And then, as if still further to 
point that the Law is not satisfied b . ■ 

formal obedience, Jesus shoAvs that Dremren at 
variance must give effect to the positive law of love 
before they can render acceptable Avorship at God’s 
altar (Mt Nor is this enough. At a later 

point in His discourse, in connexion Avith the laAv 
of retaliation. He returns to the subject and insists 
upon the Divine principle of love, showing that 
tlie aim of God’s LaAv is to make man resemble 
God Himself. The laAv of love leaves no room 
for enemies. A Christian has no enemies ; for 
by loving and praying for them he makes them 
friends 

So again, in another place, Jesus shows that the 
neighbour to Avhom the LaAV of God refers is any 
one in need whom on(‘ cmi liol]) (Lk Again 

Jesus takes up the Sov('riili rdmmmidnu'jit. Ac- 
cording to the letter it forbids the sin of un- 
chastity, unchaste actions, unlawful intercourse 
between the sexes. The spirit of the command- 
ment 1ms a far higher aim. It is only one aspect 
of the grand laAv of purity. It demands purity of 
heart. Every im pure th ouglit, every un chaste 1 ook, 
are transgressions of this laAv of ‘God (Mt 
Jesus deals Avith the Ninth Commandment upon 
the same luinciple. According to the letter, it 
forbids false SAvonving. .According to the spirit, it 
is just a form of tlie laAv of sincerity and truthful- 


ness. Its real meaning is that God desircth trutl 
in tlie iiiAvard parts (vv.^^'^'^). 

Proceeding (Mt to the subject of religious 
exercises, Jesus shows that questions of ritual aiul 
outAA'ard form, upon Avliich the Pharisees foumhul 
their ideas of ‘righteousness’ \pLKaio<rvvriv . . . irouTv, 
v.^) and meritorious service, are of trilling im- 
portance in coinpariK)!! Avith the <iuestiou of the 
heart’s aiq^rojuh to God. Ihdigion is not a ])er- 
forinance, to be judged by Avhat men can se(‘. and 
pronounce their opinions upon, and involving smdi 
trhdal points as ritual, exciolleiuy of speech, pro- 
priety of form, reverence and decorum of posture. 
It is a matter of communion of spirit Avlth spirit, 
needy souls, humbly conscious of their needs, 
confessing their Avants and di^siies to One Avho 
seeth in secret, the poor in si)iriti hungering and 
thirsting after i igliicou'-iic>.'-, and so convinced 
of their entire dependence upon the ■ ; ■ ■ 

and <.(»iiij)a'--iou of the All- Merciful I 

that i«c- I hem lo claim the mercy fm<l giace of (Jod 
is to bind themselves l)y the I'aAv of love to the 
duty of forgiving as they Avonlcl thomsidves be 
forgiven. From this point of vicAV the cssinu^o 
of Avorship is prayer, — not sacrifice and offering— - 
the humble, fervent ouli)ouiing of contrite hearts 
(cf. Lk 18^^“^^), and cordial surrender to the 
AAull of God — not •|m!-J<'n'> of posture or of such 
material things as i h h gifi- (Lk 21'** •*, dn 4-‘‘' 
Prayer is the kernel ; all external ordinances, Avholc 
burnt-offerings, sacrifices and the like, arc but 
the husk (Mt 6^'^®). So the prayers CA^en of the 
Gentiles are of inlinitcly moi*e consequence than 
the temifie oflcrings, and God’s house is a houH<i 
of prayer for all people (Mt |1 Mk IP’ 1| Lk 

1945.4G;cf. Jn 2'4.16g 

In connexion Avith Christ’s teaching on the sub- 
ject of heart religion t\ \ and the true 

meaning of the LaAV oc-'d. n d Law of (Jod, 

an interesting case Suggests itself, in Avhich ,l(^sus 
seems to anticipate the abrogation of the Old 
Covenant with its laAvs and ordinances, It is that 
of His (*o]itroversy Avilh the Ifiiarisees Avifch rehsr- 
ence to the coi-emonial ablutions Avhich the dis- 
cijdes Avere accused of neglecting (Mt 15^“’*^^ II Mk 
7^"^^). Jesus defends His disi-ipfi*-, by turning the 
babies upon the Pharisees, Avhom He taxes A\'ith 
setting their traditions above the cxinc-'-. com- 
mandments of God Himself, and wiili m-elc<-iing 
in the interest of mere technicalities vhe weiglaier 
matters of the LaAv (cf. His denumdation of Phari- 
saic -cmpulo-ii y in Mt 23^"^^ 1| Lk 11^’"'*’), and cites 
as an iii-i juice ilieir treatment of the Fifth Com- 
mandment and the laAv of filial affection. But 
what calls for notice is, in p;irticular, the circum- 
stance that avIi at .-pociMlly ofiended the Pharisees, 
and startled evon Cloi-t''- own disciples, Avas llis 
■■ : ■ : ■ '.oou the point immediately in dis- 
, V of ceremonial ablutions, and the 

whole Levitic'.'d 1cgiJ;iti(ni on the subject of the 
clean and the imclcjiii. In view of the fact that a 
largo ])ort ion of the Mosaic law is taken up Avith 
and deals niinulcly Avith those vei’y points, in view 
also of the fact ihiit the controversies in the Early 
Church itself between JeAvisli and Gentile Chris- 
tians turned xipon these things, our Lord’s treat- 
ment of the question is very remarkable, ami 
ilhistrates c,l early (he nature* of the distinction 
which, in His revision of the Law, He cjuplnisizc'd 
between letter and spirit. He praeti(i{dly teacdies 
that the principle of those L<wjtical pfoeepts is 
simifiy the Divine law of holiness. Bightly under- 
stood, they only restate in another form the (}om- 
mand, ‘Be holy, as the T.ord your God is bolyG 
and they are tmly oheyexfi only hy those whose 
hearts are rencAvo<i in (‘V(*ry thought by the Bpirit 
of God. The serihes Avho, forgfdiiiig the teaching 
of the prophets (for here Jesus made no essential 
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addition to Jeremiah’s doctrine of the New Cove- 
nant or Ezekiel’s doctrine of the renewed heart 
and the washing of o-gc-ia imi ion. Jer Ezk 

3Q25-27)^ made the ^ wmn.sl nioni everything, and 
took no account of heart-religion, were ^ on that 
account compared to those who should cleanse the 
outside of the cup and the platter, and he utterly 
careless as to the condition of the inside. If, on 
the other hand, the heart were purged from evil 
thoughts and wicked inclinations, then the life 
would correspond, as the tree is known hy its 
fruit, and Cod’s law would be ful tilled in the spirit 
of it. The Law of God appeared thus as the per- 
fect law of liberty, the worship of God in spirit 
and in truth. In a word, true religion and true 
morality, the teaching of which in all their par- 
ticulars is the grand purpose of the Law of God, 
are from first to last a matter of the heart. Let 
the heart be i3ure. ^ Let it be truly turned to God, 
in simple faith (;asting aside every care and anxious 
thought of the world and things of time, and trust- 
ing that God will deny His children no good thing,, 
temporal or spiritual, of which, as their Father, 
He knows them to stand in need, and there is the 
secret of the fulfilling of the Law. Ail else follows 
from that. The pure in heart see Gt'd. Ilui ]»oor 
in spirit are nlu jcly inheritors of the K'ing(iom of 
heaven (Mt U' 7 

Jesus taught essentially the same truth when, 
in controversy with the Pharisees, He summarized 
the teaching of the Law and the Prophets. So 
far from repudiating as a mere matter of Pharisaic 
casuistry the question often agitated among the 
scrihes as to whether there were any command- 
ments which in themselves summed up the teach- 
ing of the whole Law, He was ready to discuss 
such (nu'-'iioii^ with them; and when, in response 
to Hi- deli nil ion of love to God and one’s neigh- 
bour as the essential commandment of the Law, a 
s(*Til)e commended His answer, and said that such 
love was ‘more than all whole icpi • c»(b rb;-. - and 
sacrilices,’ He declared that he mo- i,.r from 
the Kingdom of God (Mk 12^^“^^). 

On the same principle, Jesus at once defended 
His disciples against the charge of Sabbath-break- 
ing, and vindicated His right to perform works of 
beneficence on the Sabbath day, bj- }i|»])calhiu to 
the spirit of the oi’dinance. Like oilu-r paii" of 
the Law, He showed that this was only an expres- 
sion of God’s beneficent will for tlie good of man, 
a provision for his UMiiporal and spiritual welfare. 
Tlierefore in the c,i-c of iIk.* cripple at Bethesda, 
He declared that, as God’s providential govern- 
ment of the world recognized no distinction be- 
tween the Sabbath and other days, so Christ Him- 
self, as Son of God, must, like the Father, seek 
man’s benefit even on the Sabbath. Again, as 
Son of Man, He no le&j- empliai ically asserted His 
right to interpret the Stibbatli law in the interest 
of man, for whose benefit it wds framed (Jn S^*^*^*, 
Mt 12^-« 11 Mk 22‘^'28 II Lk 61-®). See also artt. AC- 
COMMODATION, Attthobity of Christ, Law, etc. 

LiTKUATpnK.— Cremcr, Bih.-Tlienl. Lex. s.v. Grimm, 

Lex. Som TeAtamenti, s.v. vouoc ; Cormn. of Meyer and Alford; 
Wendt-, The Teachinfi of Jesm^ i. 261-313, ii. 3-2C ; H. J. Holtz- 
maiin, hehrhiLch Her NT Theol. i. 29--45, 110-146 ; Be.ysciilag', 
NT Thealoijif, i. 37-1". 07-120 ■ Weiss, Bihl Theol. of N7\ i. 
107-121) ; iJli'Xt’ Tinchhin of Christ., 143 ; Gore, Sennon 

07) Novi}t \ Brnee, Kmrjdom of God, G3-St ; Dykes, Manifesto of 
the Khuf [ed. 1887J, 203-320; cl. also Literature at end of pre- 
ceding article. Hugh H. Currie. 

LAWLESSNBSS.—The service of God becomes 
perfect freedom through the work of the Holy 
Spirit restoring the Divine image more and more 
in the heart of man. This liberty cannot there- 
fore he a licence for lawlessness. St. Augustine’s 
maxim, ‘Love, and do as you like,’ derives its 
truth from the principle that love is not the 
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abolition but the recapitulation of all the Divine 
law for mankind. The love of God and the love 
of man constitute the essence of the Layv’s de- 
mands and the Prophets’ promises (Mt It 

is not the Law which Christ denounces, hut 
traditional excrescences and empty forms (Mk 7^^). 
These traditional excrescences gave opportunities 
for hypocrisy, a condition detested by the Lord 
(Mt 15^"^). The empty forms distracted attention 
from^ vital concerns (Mk 1^). The scribes and 
Pharisees \vere losing all sense of proportion in 
the duties of the religious life (Mt 23-*^, Lk ID^). 
The exponents of the Law were erring, yet the 
Law itself stood as a Divine ordinance (Mt 23^, 
Lk 16^'^). The commandments are necessary to 
eternal life (Lk 18-®). Nay, not one tittle can pass 
away from the Law (Mt 5^®). Perfect and com- 
plete obedience will be demanded of men (Mt 5^®), 
Nob less but more will be exjDected of the disciples 
of Christ (Mt 5). And yet Christ’s yoke is to 
be easy (Mt 11=^“). So there is a paradox, the 
solution of which lies in the recapitulation of the 
entire Law as consisting in the love of God and 
the love of one’s fellow - man. The revelation 
of the guiding piineiple summing up the Law 
renders light a burden which the Pharisees made 
heavy (Lk 11^^‘). Mechanical conformity to a legal 
code is thus avoided. The conscience of man finds 
exercise and discii^line. This point is emphasized 
in the Western addition to Lk 6^ ‘ O man, 
blessed art thou if thou knowest what thou 
doest.’ In His technical breaches of the Sabbath 
the Lord knew what He did (Lk 14®). Yet the 
legalists took advantage of these to charge Him 
with lawlessness (Jn 9^*^). Nevertheless, He came 
fulfilling all righl(*ou'-ne>-^ (Mt 3^®), and appealing 
to the Law in ihe face of temptation (Mt 
When He cleansed the Temple, He vindicated His 
action from Scripture (Lk 19'^®). There was no 
lawlessness in His pattern life of perfect obedience 
to God (Jn 15^^). Lawless efforts at good, however 
strenuous, are not acceptable (Jn 10^). Indeed, 
St. John sums up the matter in the words, ‘ Sin is 
lawlessness’ (1 Jn 3“*). 

Lni.n Mnir.— TTa-'li* g-’ DB, art. ‘Law (in NT)'; Bruce, 
r. ' 7 pp. 67-95; ii» ^7' .. 7 . 1.1 >. 63-84; 

n : ; /■ • V. .* f Jesus, ii. 1 - 4 & ; !/'». <j- of the 

■. * ' Dale, Christia',. D •;/>' ‘ . ‘ ise, 

" ' ■ . hi. W . I>. ! ll.Wkl ■ 

LAWYER (vofjLLKds) or ‘teacher (doctor) of the 
law’ {vo/iodcddcrKoXos) is found occasionally, almost 
exclusively in Lk., for the more usual ‘ scribe ’ 
{ypaf^fj^areis). The identity of these terms is shown 
by the h . ;■ 1 ■ . 1. Lk 6^^ Pharisees and 

doctor.' >' itting by; but (v.^^) the 

scrihes and Pharisees begin to reason (so i| Mt., 
Mk.). 2. Lk is a denunciation first of Phari- 

sees, then of lawyers-, this is ]);nMll(‘l (•> Mt 23 
against scribes and Pharisees ; aiul at ii - < (v.®®) 

‘ the scribes and Pharisees began to urge him vehe- 
mently.’ The TR reading (v.^) ‘scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites,’ which, when compared with 
the next verse, might imply a difference between 
‘scribes’ and ‘lawyeiv,’ is omitted by critical 
editors on the authority of KBCL Yulg. etc. ; and 
is obviously an assimilation to Mt 23^"^. 3. Mt 22®®, 

a lawyer questions Jesus as to the greatest com- 
mandment ; in Mk X2-® it is ‘one of the scribes^ ; 
cf. also Lk 10“® ‘ a certain lawyer.^ The martyr 
Eleazar is called in 2 Mac 6^® ^ one of the principal 
scribesf in 4 Mac S'* he is a lawyer. Thus these 
titles are equivalent, ypa/iimareijs (‘scribe’) is a 
literal translation of the Heb. “i51d (a literary man 
or a student of Scripture), while vqp.lk6s (‘lawyer,’ 
‘jurist,’ a regular term for Roman laAvyers, Vulg. 
legis peritns), and, still better, vofjLodLddtrKoXos, are 
more distinct descrintions of this class, explain- 
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mg to Gentile leaders their character and office. 
Hence their comparative fre(iuency in Luke. 

‘ Rabbi,’ the title by which they were addressed, is 
]>erhaps for us their best designation. 

Mt. has ypetiMfzctrius 23 tiiiies, vofj,ix.6s once only where 

Syr-Sin omits). Mh. hi.- only, 21 times. Lk. has 

ypei.iJ(,(jLa.TiU 14 tmies. he-Kk-C'T scribes) twice in Acts^; 

vopci^cos 6 times (7*^^ !<>-'• n J" I I'-). vapLO^i'hKtrscotKo? Oi\C.& 
and in Ac of Gamaliel). Josephus also, while once using- 
lipoypafMpi^KTsvs (BJ VI. V. 3), commonly uses phrases with more 
definite meaning for Gentile readers : trotpia-rvig (BJ i. xxxiii. 2, 
II. xvii. 8) or 6^»;yT7T5^S’ t*jv irccTpiiMv vo/amv (A.'tit. XVii. vi. 2). 

These titles show that the great siihere of their 
activity was the Law, wlietlier contained in Scrip- 
ture or handed down ! ‘ . I" ” \ . They studied, 
of course, the other h<-.|... rip. ;:•» besides the 
Pentateucli, but these ivere regarded as merely 
supplementary to the Law of Moses, and as them- 
selves ]ir<*--c'i' iii;^ a revealed rule of life and con- 
duct ; 'O i hi.i 1 In; term ^Law ’ is applied sometimes 
in the NT to the whole of the OT (Jn 10^^ 15-®, 
1 Co 14^^). So also in the Mishna (see Buhl, 
Canon ^ § 3). 

Tiieir work, in all its departments, is sketched 
in the saying ascribed to tlie ‘Men of the Great 
Synagogue,’ their traditional predecessors : ‘ Be 
careful in judgment, raise up many disci] iles, and 
set a hedge about the Law’ (Pirke Abotk, i. i.). 
They acted as judges ; they gave instruction in the 
Law, and trained disciples ; and they interpreted 
and developed the Law. Though anyone might be 
a judge, the office was naturally most commonly 
held by those learned in the La^v ; and -vve find 
the leaders of the Scribes an integral iiart of the 
Sanhedrin (Mk 15^ etc.). Their leaders gathered 
disciples round them, and h 'l/ ' ' !’i«- tradi- 
tional law, instructing tbei i ia < i - m; »‘eal or 
imagined legal cases ; and t u \ ^ 'i-* Laiv, 

applying it to all actual and possible cases, ancl 
laying down rules to secure against its being 
broken. See Scribes. 

LiTEAATtTRE. — Schiitet*, JJJP ri. i. p. 312 flp., and literature 
there mentioned ; Edersheim, Ufe ana Timeb\ etc., i. 93 ; artt. 

* Lawyer’ and ‘Scribe’ (by Eaton) in Hastings’ DJS, and litera- 
ture there. HaROLD SMITH. 

LAZARUS,— A common Jewish name, meaning 
‘God hath helped’; a <ulh*'.ui!d abbreviation of 
Eleazar (cf. Liezer for .■ 

1. Lazarus the beggar, who, in our Lord’s par- 
able (Lk 16^^"^^), lay, a mass of loathsome sores, 
at the gatowjiy of the rich man, named tradition- 
ally Nincui -1 iKutli. Zig.) or Phinees (Clem. lie- 
cogn.). The notion that he was a leper (whence 
lazar -house., lazznretto) is iIM])o^sil>le, since lie must 
then have kept afar off, and durst not have lain at 
the ricli man’s gateway. 

This has been i)vonounced no authentic parable 
of J esus, but an ‘ evangelic discourse upon His 
words— “ that which is exalted among men is an 
abomination in the sight of God ” ’ (Lk 16^®),t on 
the following grounds : (1) Its introduction of a 
proper name. Nowhere else in the Gospels is a 
parabolic j)ci''()iiiigo named, and the idea prevailed 
in early linu*- tluu. this is not a parable but a 
story from real life (cf. Tert. de Anim, § 7 ; Iren. 
adv, Ilcer, iv. 3. 2). 

(2) Its alleged Ehionism, The contrast be- 
tween the two men on earth is not moral or 
religious. It is not said that the rich man got 
his wealth unrighteously, or that he treated 
Lazarus cruelly. The difference was merely that 
the one was rich and the other poor, and their 
dooms are a reversal of their cfirthl y coiiditioii-. 
‘In this parable,’ says Strauss, * ilu; mea'-urc of 
future recompense is not the amount of good done 

* Jif.chaftin, 81. 1 ; ‘ In Talmude Hierosolymitano unusquis- 
que R. Eleazar acribitur, absque Aleph, E, Lazar.’ 

t E. A. Abbott in Encyol. Bibl. art. ‘ Lazarus,’ § 2. 


or wickedness perpetrated, but of evil endur<‘<l and 
for tune en j oy ed . ’ 

(3) Its Je'wish Imagery. (Gy) ‘The beggar died, 
and he was carried away by the angels.’ K was 
a Jewish idea that the souls of the i igldnou!^ wen^ 
carried by angels to iiaradise (cf. Targ. im (ti 
‘ Non possunt ingredi haradisiim nisi jusli, <]Uonim 
animui eo k‘i inii 11 1 ])ei angclo--.’ (/>) ^l^be .lews <*all(Ml 
the unseen world SUeol ; ami so closely iihoiliiMil 
was their conce]>tion thereof witli that of tin* 
Greeks, tliatSheol is rendered by the LXX llaih's. ” 
It was the common abode of all souls, good and 
bad alike, wliere they receiviHl the clue reward of 
their deeds ; and it was an aggrayat ion of the*, 
misery of the wicked that they (continually Ixdield 
the felicity of tlio righteous, kmniing all^ th(> 
while that they were excdmhxl from it. S<‘c Light- 
foot and Weistein on Lk l(r’' ; cd'. Key LL". So 
in the parable ‘ the rich maxi in Hades lifts up his 
eyes, being in torments, and scHith Abraliam from 
afar, and Lazarus in his Ixjsom.’ (c) Tlie.re wiu’e 
three Jewish phrases dcM-ripiiw^ of the static of 
the righteous after dcjilh: ‘In the Gardi‘n of 
Eden’ or ‘ Paradise’ ; ‘ muler the throne of glory ’ 
(ef. Rev 6^’ 7’^* ; ‘in Ahraluim’s bosom,’ Tlu^ last* 

appears in the parable (vv.--* ‘-^•*). The m<uiiiing is 
that Lazarus was a guest at the heavenly fcuist.. 
Cf. Lk 14^“^ and the saying of R. tlacob: ‘ 'riiis 
world is like a vestibule before the world to conu*. ; 
pre])are thyself at the vestibule, that thou imiyest 
be admitted into the festal -chamber.’ Ijazanis 

ocini])ied the place of honour, reclining on Abra- 
ham’s breast, even as th(3 beloved disdjdc^ at the 
Last Supper reedined on the Master’s (Jn IJ-’A 

These objections, however, ar<^ by iio means 
insurmountable. The name Lffzarns is pcndiaps 
intimluccd .-«ignirK;aiiily, dchriing the b(‘ggar\s 
character. He was one who had found his h<d]> 
in God. It was not because he was jxior, but* 
because God had lielped him, that the Ix^ggar nvus 
carried away into Abraham’s liosom ; and t lu* ricli 
man was doomed not siiu])ly ho{^aus(^ he had Ixmui 
rich, but because be had made, a seltish us<' <>f his 
riches. The parable is an illustration and (Uiforct^ 
ment of the moral which Jesus dedmuw from tin* 
preceding ])aral)le of the Slirewd Ea<‘*tor ; ‘ Make 
to yourselves friends by means of the mammou of 
ig'-i • ‘•n-i.- ' ‘ 'i.e. earthly riches, unsatisfying 
'.l.^ I. '.lej , that, when it* faileth, they may 
receive you into the eternal tents’ (vd*). Had 
the rich man befriended the beggar, lu^ would have 
laid up for himself treasure in heavim. IL; would 
have bound Lazarus to himself, and would have 
been welcomed by him on the threshold of the 
unseen world. 

As for the Jewish imageuy, it constitutc^s no 
argument against the authenticity of (!n- p.-u.-.bh*. 
Jesus was accustomed to speak the l;iugii:i;.M‘ uf 
His hearers in order to reach their understandings 
and hearts. He often spoke of tlu^ IiojivciiIy 
feast : cf. Mt 8^^- (Lk ^«), Lk (M 1 7“ '■ "■*), 
Mt 22^-^^ (Lk 14i®“24y Mt 2rd-^», Lk 22'‘«.rxMt 
Mk 14“®. And it is noLuvorthy how, wlicm He 
employed Jewish imagery, He was wont t,<> in- 
vest it with new signi(ic!iuc(‘. Thus, the Rabbis 
taught that the abodes of the righteous and the 
wicked in Hades were nigh to eacli other ; actcord- 
ing to one, there was only a span IxdAvtxni ibem ; 
according to another, the boundary was a wall 
(Midr. Soh&l. 103. 2: ‘ Dens statuit hocyjnxta 
illud (Ec 7^**), id est, Gehennam ei Paradisum, 
Quantum distant? Pal mo. R. Joehanan di<;it ; 
Paries in ter])onitur.") But what says Jesus ? ‘In 
all this rc^don betwixt us and you a great chasm 
has been hxed, that they that wish to pass over 

^Cf. Schultz, OTTheol. ii. p. 321 ff. 

i Cf. Ps 23S rpli^ou'; htxdcfoff'uvyis, in contrast to ‘de- 

lusive tracks which lead nowhere’ (Oheyne). 
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from this side nnto you may not be able, nor those 
on tliat side cross over unto us.’ The sentence, 
He would indicate, is linal, the separation eternal. 
See Gulf. 

2. Lazarus of Bethany^ brother of Martha and 
Mary. There 'vwas a close and tender intimacy 
between Jesus and this household (cf. Jn 
From the Feast of Tabernacles (October) until 
the Feast of Dedication (December) Jesus so- 
journed in Jerusalem, making His appeal to her 
rulers and people. Tlie former proved obdurate, 
and linally proceeded to violence (Jn 10'^^- '*'*^). It 
was unsafe for Him to remain among them, and 
He retired to Bethany beyond Jordan cf. 
EV). A crowd followed Him thither, and, un- 
disturbed by His adversaries, He exei'cised a 
ministry which recalled, while it surpassed, the 
work of John the Baptist on the same spot three 
years earlier. All the Avhile He was thinking of 
Jerxxsalem. He would fain win lier even yet, and 
He prayed that Crod would bring about some crisis 
whi(‘b might persuade her of His Messiahship or 
at least leave her withoxzt excuse (cf. Jn 
He saw not the way, hut He was waiting for God 
to open it up ; and suddenly a message reached 
Him from the other Bethany that Lai^arus was 
sick (Jn 11'^). He recogniiced in this turn of events 
God’s answer to His prayer. It afforded Him just 
such an o])])ortunity as He had craved. ‘This 
sickness,’ He said, ‘is not unto death, but for the 
glory of God, that the Son of (iod {i.e. the Messiah) 
may be glorilied thereby.’ He did not hasten to 
Bethany and lay His hand upon the sick man, nor 
did He, abiding where He was, ‘send forth His 
word and heal him,’ as He had done to the 
courtier’s son (Jn Syio]>lKoniciaii 

woman’s daughter (Mt = Mli 7-‘ '-*"). He 

<h*lihm'Mi('ly remained where He was for two days, 
ami Jicn -et out for Judaea. On His arrival at 
Bethany, I jazarus was dead and buried, and a lai’ge 
company, including many of the rulers from the 
adjacent caj[)ital (v.^^), had gathered, in accord- 
ance with Jewish custom, to testify their esteem 
for the good Lazarus and condole with his sisters. 
The situation favoured the Lord’s design. He 
repaired to the sepulchre, which lay at least 2000 
cubits outside the town,* and in presence of the 
assemblage recalled the dead man to life and sum- 
moned him forth in his cerements. 

It was an indubitable miracle. In the sultry 
East it was necessary that the dead should he 
lniii(*d iiiiim*Jinu*ly .'(Y. Ac 5®*®), and it sometimes 
iliiu i\ Gvuon was mistaken for death, 
and the man awoke. The Jewish fancy was that 
for throe days after death the soul hovered about 
the sejnilchre, fain to re-enter and reanimate its 
tenement of clay ; and the bereaved were wont to 
visit the se])ulehre to see if haply their dead had 
come to lire. After three days decomposition set 
in, and when they saw its ghastly disfigurement 
on the face, they abandoned h<me.t Had Jesip 
arrived within three days after Lazarus’ death, it 
might have been ]nououncod no miracle; but He 
arrived on the foiinh day, when decomposition 
would have already set in (v ^®). 

If anything could have conquered the unbelief 
of llio rulers tlii- mirjiele must have done it; but 
they hard<mcd tlioir hearts, and all the more that 
the people were inot'oundly imprc'-^ed. The San- 
liedvin met under tlie ] residency of Caiaphns the 
higli priest, and resolved lo put Jesus to death, at 
the ‘^ame time ]uihli>lnug an order tlial, if any knew 
whore lie wa^., they >houhl give information for 
His arrest. He did not venture into the city, but 
retired northward to Ephraim, near the Samaritan 
frontier. There He remained until the Passover 
was nigh, and then He went up to keep the Feast 

*Li^htfoot, ii. p. 424. + Lij^htfoot on Jn 1139. 
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and to die. Six days before the Feast TTc 

reached Bethany, and in defiance of liu* s,im- 
hedrin’s order received an ovation from the towns- 
folk. They honoured Him with a banquet in the 
house of Simon, one of their leading men, who had 
been a leper, and had perhajxs been healed by 
Jesus (see art. Anointing, i. 2.). Lazarus of 
course was present. The news that Jesus was at 
Bethany reached Jerusalem, and next day a great 
multitude thronged out to meet Him and escorted 
Him with Messianic honours into the city. It was 
the raising of Lazarus that had convinced them of 
the claims of Jesus (Jn 12^’^*^®). The Triumphal 
Entry is a powerful evidence of the miracle. 
Without it such an outburst of entliusiasm is 
unaccountable. 

It might be expected that Lazarus of all men 
should have stood by Jesus during the last dread 
ordeal ; but he never appears after the banquet in 
Simon’s house. His name is nowhere mentioned 
in the story of the Lord’s Passion. What is the 
explanation? Enraged by the impression which 
the miracle made and the support which it brought 
to Jesus, the high priests plotted the death of 
Lazarus (Jn 12*^- ^^) ; and it is probable that, ere 
the final crisis, he had been compelled to withdraw 
from the vicinity of Jerusalem. 

It was a stupendous miracle, the greatest which 
Jesus ever wrought; yet it is not the supreme 
miracle of the Gospel - story. Tlie Lord’s own 
Resurrection holds that place, and one who is per- 
suaded of His claims will hardly hesitate to be- 
lieve in the raising of Lazarus. ‘ He raised the 
man,’ says ^t. Xiigu-lim*.* ‘v. lio made the man; 
for He is llnn-c-b’ liic bjiilier^ only ;i > ’ 

whom, as ye know, all things were i.-i-i-lt . I', 

therefore, all ‘ ■ ■ ■ ■■ made through Him, what 

wonder if on- ■ i • ■ ■ the dead through Him, 
when so many are daily born through Him ? It is 
a greater thing to create men than to raise them.’ 

Naturalistic criticism, however, has assailed the 
miracle. Much has been made of the silence of 
the Sx i.-G. who must, it is alleged, have re- 
cord<-j ii hail they known of it, and must have 
known of it had it occurred. Their silence in this 
instance, however, is merely part of a larger problem 
— their -il- m ■ ■. h--T.ti*‘.7s Judmanministry 

generally, and tiieir peculiar reticence regarding 
the family of Bethany. 

It is no exaggeration to affirm that the desperate- 
ness of the assaults which have been directed 
against it constitute a powerful apologetic for the 
miracle. (1) The earlier rationalists (Paulus, Ven- 
turini), in spite of tlui Ex angeli.-,t’> s])ecilic testi- 
mony to the contrary, Mippo-.cd tlm.r Lazarus had 
not really died but only fallen into a trance. ^ He 
had been buried alive, and he awoke to conscious- 
ness through the combined influences of the cool- 
ness of the cave, the pungent odour of the burial 
spices (cf. Jn 19'^'^), and the stream of warm air 
which rushed in when the stone -vvas removed. 
Jesus, looking : s. : ■ ■ G . . 1 that he was alive, and 
bade him come ■ ■ \ 

(2) According to Strauss, the -ioix . lib-* the two 
earlier stories of resuscitation Ak ■ ■'"-® = Mk 
52i-*i4. 36-4$^ ^40-42. 49-56 . 711-17)^ gj, myth, Originat- 

ing in the desire of the primitive Church that the 
Messiah should not only rival but surpass His 
great prototypes in the OT. Elijah and Elisha 
had wrought miracles of resuscitation (1 K 
2 K 4®®^-), and Jesus must do the like in a more 
wonderful manner. 

(S) Eenan regarded the miracle as an imposture, 
‘ Tired of the cold reception which the Kingdom 
of God found in the capital, the friends of Jeps 
wished for a great miracle which should strike 
powerfully the incredulity of the Jerusalemites.’ 

* In Joan. Ev. Tract, vlix. § 1, 
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And tlie sick Lazarus lent himself to their design. 
Pallid with disease, he let himself he wrapped in 
grave-clothes and shut up in the sepulchre ; and 
when Jesus, believing that he was dead, came to 
take a last look at liis friend’s remains, Lazarus 
came forth in his bandages, his head covered with 
i\ ''liidi’ig Jesus acquiesced in the fraud. 

‘ JS'oL by any lauit of his own, but by that of others, 
his conscience had lost something of its original 
purity. Desperate and driven to extremity, he 
was no longer his own master. His mission over- 
whelmed him, and he yielded to the torrent. . . . 
He was no more able than St. Bernard or St. Francis 
to moderate the avidity for the marvellous displayed 
hy the multitude, and even hy his own disciples.’ 

(4) Later criticism is still more destructive. Not 
only was the miracle never wrought, but there Avas 
neA^er such a man as Lazarns. The story is ‘ non- 
historical, like the History of the Creation in 
Genesis, and like the records of the other miracles 
in the Fourth Gospel ; all of Avhich are poetic de- 
velopments.’ * Keiin finds the germ of the story 
in the Ebionite parable of the Rich Man and the 
Beggar (Lk ‘ 1^/ Abraham in the 

parable, * to Moses and the prophets they do not 
hearken, not even if o e rise from the dead Avill 
they be persuaded’; and the Johannine narrathm 
is this saying converted into a history : a man 
rose from the dead, and the JeAvs did not believe. 
Lazarus full of corruption corresponds to the 
beggar full of sores. The story is thus doubly 
divorced from reality, being an unhistorical de- 
velopment of an unauthentic parable. 

Literature. — 1. Hastings’ DB , art. ‘Lazarus and Dives’; 
Trench, Bruce, Orelli, and Dods on the Parables; Plummer, 
‘St. Luke’ ilCC), in loc. ; Bersior, Gospel in Paris, p. 44Sf. 

2 . Hastings’ BB, art. ‘ Lazarus of Bethany ’ ; the standard 
Lives of Christ ; Ehnslie, Expositor}/ Lectures and Sermons, 
p. 92ff. ; Maclaren, tfnchamjing Christ, p. 282 fE. On the 
rationalistic objections to the miracle sec the chapter on ‘The 
Later Miracles ’ in Fairhairn’s Studies in the Life of Christ (or 
in Expositor, 1st Scr. ix. [1870] p. 178 fP.), where the theories of 
Paulus, Strauss, Baur, and Eenan are fully dealt with. 

D. Smith. 

LEADINCr.—^Lead’ is used in the Gospels in its 
ordinary senses : intransitively in the description 
of the ways that lead to life or destruction (Mt 
7^'^' and transitively often. The OT metaphor 
of Jehovah as a Shepherd leading His peoi>le like 
a dock (Ps 23^ 80’-) is repeated in the parajdes repre- 
senting Christ as a Shepherd Avhose sheep recognize 
and obey Him (Jn 10^* The general concep- 

tion of God’s leading His people, so frequent in 
the Psalms and in i)eutero- Isaiah and olsoAvhere, 
is assumed in the petition ‘ Lead us not into 
temptation’ (Mt 6^®, Lk IP); for the true life is 
along a right path Avlierein God leads His children. 

T ! K; 1 vA (1 ( r - 1 1 i j I o f I eligious authorities is referred 
to in ili(‘ dr-i-ripiion of scribes and Pharisees as 
‘ blind guides ’ or ^ blind leaders of the blind ’ (Mt 
23^® 15^*^) ; the metjii)h<)r being based on the sight, 
familiar in East-ern cities, of rows or files of bund 
persons each holding hy the one in front. But, 
as this saying is placed by St. Luke (6'*^} in im- 
mediate connexion Avitli tfie j’lJpoiiit im-iil of the 
Twelve, it maybe presumed ilnii -Jc'U-i prc'-- ed on 
Hi-j (li-ci]>les the necessity of their recognizing and 
qnnlif'ying for the duties of true h‘;nler-Iii]). They 
are required to have light and to h'l i» '‘liin'‘, to be, 
in shox't, 'men of light and leading.’ 

The position of Jesus as a Leader is most fre- 
quently expressed in terms of folloAving. The 
imi)erfitiA'e ' FoIIoav me’ is addressed to individuals, 
as Peter and Andrew, James and John (Mt 4^^* 
Matthew^ (Mt and Philip (Jn P®) ; and to un- 
named disciples or listeners (Mt 8^^ 19-^. It is 
repeated in the fundamental laAv of the Kingdom, 
where self-denial or cross-hearing is enjoined (Mt 
162-^, Mk 8®^, Lk 9'®, Jn 12-*’) ; hut here the refer- 
* E. A. Abbott, art. ‘ Lazarus,’ § 4, in Encyc. Biblioa. 


ence is to Jesus as a supreme example rather t han 
a present guide, and the instruction is prinmrily 
spiritual. It may be said that during Ills whoh^ 
public ministry Jesus Avas leading and training 
disciples to carry on His Avork ; Avliile the ris(*n 
Christ is the Head of the (Jiurch and the Leadtu* 
of the Christian army (JMt 28^^’-**). 

Four times the term ' Ijcader’ {dpxvy^^) isai)[>lie<l 
to Christ: in the EV phrases ‘Prince of life,’ 
‘Prince,’ ‘Captain (RV ‘Author ’) of salvaJion,’ 
‘Author of faith’ (Ac 5‘^h He 2'** 12-) ; ami a 
similar meaning is ex])ressed by rrpodpo/xos, ‘ h'ore- 
runner ’ (He G-^). In these passages the lea-dersliip is 
through death from life on eari-h to life in heaven. 

Literature.— H. Bushnoll, !Z 7 a> New Life, p. 74 ; PhillipH 
Brooks, Mystery of Iniquity, p. 171; ii. B. AVarfiobl, Power of 
God unto Salvatio'/L, p. IC)1. SCOTT. 

LEARNING. --To Avhat extent did learning pre- 
vail in Palestine in the time of Christ? ami is it 
correct to say that He Himself and His Apostles 
and discijiles Avere illiterate ? 

Higher education existed at least in the cob 
legiatn institutions of the ca-pital. P'rom the 
restoration folloAving the c])och of the Exile tlunx) 
AA^as a class of men Avho are knoAvn to us as 
‘scribes’ {suphcrini). Their ])oint of union Ava.s 
their k:o.'.. P of the LaAV, ami Seripiures, 
and Trauiiions. So far they a, re pa,ralh4 to the 
shastris, Avho are the authorities on Hindu litin'a,- 
ture. Ezra, the second founder of the theo<'ra,<*y 
and a man ot priestly birth, is designated a serihe 
(Ezr 7^'). From his date measures Averc tak<nj, 
directed to the establishment and mainienamH' of 
the sacred authority of the Law. The serila! was 
an iuterpreior to the people. The j>eriotl of higher 
in-i>ii.-nun was giving place to an ages of didactii^ 
liHMa'.nvr. And a succession of able se.rihes arose 
AA’ho expoumhRl Hie sacred liooks, (tlnn'ished and 
enlargi'd tradilion, determined the details of re- 
ligious observance, and Avroie the Law in its ex- 
clusiveness on the minds of the ixHqile. Tliey were 
at their best in the 4th or 3nl cent, B.<]J ; hut 
they eon tinned for many centuries. Pharisaism 
A\:i- a <h‘vi lo]uneni of Hiem, and tlu^y ar<i also 
^•ouneeteil wiih tin* later books of Wisdom, Avhile 
in the post-Christian period their chief num are 
the Rabbis. Part of their Avork consisted in the 
training of young scribes, ami for this end schools 
or colleges Avere formed. In those the Hiuipturiis 
formed a literary and theological basis, the J^iw, 
traditions, and national history Avere expounded, 
and judgment was given on the proLh^ni'^ ami 
practical qiic'-tions of the time. This <‘ilucali<in 
Avas ])rofo>>iomil, and contained no secular culture ; 
and it v*as intensely national or Jewish. Yet here 
as elseAvhere there Avere varieties of opinion and 
diverging tendencies. The scliools of Hillel and 
Shammai AA^ere rival institutions in the years pre- 
ceding the birth of our Lord. A generation later 
Hillel Avas succeeded hy his perhaps more libcTul 
grandson, Gamaliel, to whose classroom Bt. Paul 
came from Asia Minor to be trained in the Law. 

Other schools less exclusively rtdigious, more 
akin to Greek institutions, are knoAvn to have 
existed in Jerusalem and other tOAvns, where 
esiiecially the sons of men not opj^oMsI to the 
Roman ".j', i-ii -h: be lor public 

life. ^Te^^ ' t.i' ' ■ -ii.'- Avere at home m the 

Greek langa.-;,!-, an-i h. »! o.ore immediate access 
to Greek literature. About the time of Christ 
several of the later apocryphal books Avere Avrittem. 
Culture Avas Avidespread, and at least two Jews 
belong to general literature : Philo the philoKoplu'r 
of Alexandria, Avho endeavoured to r(‘<*oii(hl(‘ Hel- 
lenism and Judaism ; and Josephus the historian, 
Avho was brought u]) in eXerusalcim. 

But the Avork of the scribes Avas not confined to 
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‘ higher education. ^ In every village they had 
planted a synagogue, and in connexion with every 
synagogue an elementary school was ultimately 
opened. For many centuries the training of the 
young was a duty enjoined upon p.iri-iii \hoiii, 
B.C. 75 , Simon ben Shetaeh, a lilu* end !Mniri-ee, 
is said to have carried a law requiring boys to 
attend ‘ the elementary school.’ Probably before 
that date a lower scliool system (such as was 
known to exist in the Greek world) was tentatively 
trictl in all leading centres. Now education was 
made conijniFoi y. The schoolroom, known as 
tlie ^ house of the book,’ was either j)art of the 
synagogue or of the teacher’s house. The teacher, 
or liazzan, belonged to a humble rank of the fra- 
ternity of scribes. Lk (S*^) refers to a gathering of 
teachers of the law (vofModiddcrKaXoL) from every city 
and village of the land. Whether or not school- 
masters are included, the reference implies a wide 
dilFusion of education. 

^ The instruction given in these schools is con- 
sidered by Ramsay {Education of Christ) superior 
to that of Greece or any other ancient land. Tlie 
subjects of study and methods of teaching were 
calculated to call forth and develop the best 
mental faculties of the boys. In the choice of 
subjects the theoretical and practical were suc- 
cessMly combined ; and j)upils were taught both 
to think and to act, while maxims of duty were 
graven on their memories. The standard of aver- 
age intelligence was therefore high. And while in 
most cases no regular secondary education fol- 
lowed, it is to be remembered that the synsgoguo 
remained a place of instruction ratlicr tlian of 
formal worship, and also that talented young men 
could carry reading and study farther than public 
pro\ision uns made for. Whether any of the 
leading (liscii>h‘M were educated in Jerusalem can- 
not be doliriitely known. But they were not 
ignorant. On tlie contrary, they were men of 
keen intelligence and ardent spirit, who had been 
cherishing the Messianic hope and found in Jesus 
the realization of their dreams. 

Ancient literature was mainly religious; and 
learning is founded on literature. But though the 
circle of learning had religion as its centre, it in- 
cluded some study of all the obvious phenomena 
of nature. Modern discovery is proving that not 
only famous countries such as Egypt or Baby- 
lonia, but also x>eoi)les whose very names were 
formerly unknown, had a developed civilization 
and system of thought. Amxmi--*! ihe Israelites 
Moses and Solomon are cn-ii::r-.i \c 7^’^, l K 
with all the knowledge tlie world then possessed ; 
ami to the latter are attributed not only poetry and 
phihp-u['h_\ , but also an exhaustive knowledge of 
N.iiur.il History. The ]>co]>lc vere skilled in 
music and in works of ai-(;Iiit(‘ciurc. But while 
Israel was producing it < proi»hi‘,i'-, ihe imaginative 
genius of Greece was ncMiinu: t\ Mrcular literature 
and founding sciences. (oMthmlly Greek influence 
extended to all lands, li v c-- iVU in Jerusalem 
even in the days of greatest exclusiveness. Greek 
was the language of the Hellenistic Jews, and the 
Septuagint was their Bible. Greek ' ideas were 
thus dittused over the surface of Hebraic religion, 
and helped to enrich the thought and life or the 
planters of Christianity, Of the NT writings it 
may confidently be said that they are not the 
work of unlearned men. St. Paul was probably, 
much more learned than his letters show (Ac 
The Joliannine writings are artistically 
conceived, and studded witli gems of thought and 
expression. The E])iKtles to the Hebrews and 
Kpliesians show an imaginative scope and a rhe- 
torical power scarcely surpassed. St. Luke had a 
literary faculty rare amongst physicians. It is 
true that Peter and John are styled ‘unlearned’ 


(Ac 4 ^^) ; yet this is hut the technical description 
{dypdjuLuctTOL Kai idtQrat) of men who had not gradu- 
ated in the colleges of the scribes. If not many 
noble were called (1 Co I^^), there were at least 
some Avho combined spiritual insight with literary 
culture, and who were able to express the new 
ideas in forms whose beauty is partially hidden 
by their Divineness. 

Of Jesus Himself His enemies asked (Jn 7 ^®), 
‘ How knowefch this man letters {ypd/xuara)^ having 
never learned?’ No doubt it was true that He 
bad never studied Jewish theology at any of the 
great Rabbinical schools. But not only did He 
have a thorough kiiwv. h‘d,i;c of the letter of the 
OT, as He reiieatedJy showed (see, e.g., Mt 

23 i 4 f. 254. 7 f. 

2415. 37ff. 20*54 27 ‘^^’)> hut He revealed an insight into 
Scri23ture and an ex23ository skill (and this was 
what the Jew^^ >pecij'Jly meant by His ‘knowing 
letters’) at viiicli they were compelled to marvel 
(Jn 7 ^®*’')- This ‘ learning ’ of Jesus, for ypau/j^ara in 
Gr. (like Lat. liferce, F:.j. ‘I .'ters’) is synonymous 
with ‘learning,’ had . - . ji.i ir side without doubt. 
His education in Scripture would begin in tlie 
family circle, and most probably be continued in a 
synagogue school. In early youth He showed His 
interest in the synagogal instruction (Lk and 
ever afterwards it was His ‘custom’ to frequent 
those services of the synagogue at which Moses 
and the Prophets were read and explained (Lk 4 ^®). 
But His ‘ learning ’ and • ‘ teaching,’ on 

the S2iiritual side, as H( : declared, came 

from an inward and Divine spring (Jn 7 ^^* ^^), a 
saying which hel25S to explain the statement of 
two 0? the Synoptists (Mt 7 ^® I1 Mk 1^^), ‘He taught 
them as one having authority, and not as the 
scribes ’ [ypapLuo/reh). See also art. Education. 

viM>j . -TTn- T)B !\n. ‘Education’ ; Schurer, HJP 
n. i. . 1 . ,7 I.di Life and Times^ i. 22S-234 ; 

stai'xM-. 1 , met., Christ, ^ up. ii:-i(;i. li. Scott. 

LEAYEN. — The effect of leaven upon dough to 
which it is added is due to minute living organisms 
disseminated through it in great numbers. These 
organisms are one or more species of yoa -l-fmi'ji. 
They are the most ‘lin-ori.pn - of 1 lie .‘ilcohoiir 
fermentation, whic'i ' \ < in dough as well 

as in solutions of sugar. \V h ether lodged in sour 
dough (leaven) or collected free out of foruientiug 
vats (coiiipres>cvl yeast), they cause the same eflect 
when introduced into bread sponge. At the jire- 
sent time leaven is not so much used for the light- 
ening of bread as yeast, because it is apt to impart 
to bread a sour taste and a disagreeable odour. 

A ■ f .■ .'i * ^ r:'>. /.■ d ■ ■ I ■ I ' ■ I' .■ i ' .r.-. 

Lei. • . : 5 . ■ ' • : » !'■; .1 l <> i ■ f « 

beer. With his imperfect lenses be wa- 'i i-* .-1 > • . 
their structure beyond the fact that they were very small 
fflobules. They are now known to be single - celled plants, 
fun ing for the most part an oval or ellipsoidal shape. The in- 
dividual ye.ast-c» of 'I ■■ . 1 -' -f p’o n Vs- <■ enclosed in 
a delicate" wall 01 < « 1 !. 'I': ^ !■"■.»■ ■'* ■ i“ the case of 

all the fungi, il. ana is, accordingly, 

dependent upo * \ i-i-i t' ' s nourishment. It is 

granular, and usually shows one large jion-conirai-^'lr vacuole 
or several small vacuoles containing water. It has also a 
nucleus, which, however, can be brought into view only after 
special treatment. The size of the yeast-cell varies from 1'6 
microns to 15 microns in diameter. (The micron equals 
inch). During the inactive stage the cells are isolated, but m an 
actively fermenting medium they occur in groups or families, 
organically united and consisring of from two to six or eight 
members in varying stages of drveloi>ment. When the mem- 
bers reach maturity, they separate from one another, each one 
having the capacity to produce a new group. This is the 
method by which the plant propagates itself. An isolated cell 
sends out a little pimple or bud on the surface. The bud is 
destined to become an independent cell of the same size as the 
cell which produced it ; but, before it is mature, it may itself 
form a bud which in turn may form another bud of its own, the 
mother-cell in the meantime forming a second bud at a different 
point. A sort of chain of sprouts, usually curved, is formed as 
the result of this process of budding or gemmaHon. The suc- 
cessive buds round up and finally separate themselves as in- 
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dependent individuals, Pasteur, to whose elaborate investiga- 
tions we ■' '• ■ ' ' ' " • our ’ !•'>.■ I the agents 

and the > ■- i. ' found i . ivo-i - produced 

eight in "two hours at a temperature of 13 degrees 0. The 
ii! iirnh(/iiion is more rapid at a higher temperature. 

secure iheir food for the most part from weak 
‘-ol m i ) 1 1 - ^ ■ r grape-sugar. They convert grape-sugar into alcohol 
and carbon dioxide. This conversion is known as^ the alcoholic 
fermentation. The same aCoU)M lal.*."’ idaoi in moistened whcat- 
lo.ir ■'.]]< n ve;i-,' is mixed ’a jlIi k. Tlie wheat grain contains a 
i‘( fi'K ;it, , whose function is the conversion of the in- 

soluble starch of the grain into soluble ^rape- sugar for the 
nourishment of the embryo when the grain germinates. Dias- 
tase is present, of course, in wheat-flour, and when the condi- 
tions of moisture and temperature are supplied, as in a gently 
heated ].•■< d it effects the same conversion as under 

natural i i *■'- i‘i the germinating |?rain, ^ Some of the flour 
starch is changed into gin]'e--iigav, in which the yeast-cells 
excite the alcoholic forme mni ion. The bubbles of the gas 
carbon dioxide produced m the fermentation are entangled in 
k- i-. sponge, and, expanded by heat, puff it up or 

I i:, now, more flour is thoroughly mixed with this 
sponge so as to scatter the yeast-cells of the sponge throughout 
the mass, the whole will shortly be leavened by the gas which 
continues to be given off by the agency of sh-- rnudiy isir’t'pl'-- 
ing cells. A practically indefinite quantity <>i ‘lour -o Li-t.ui-d 
can be leavened by ‘a little leaven.’ 

The week which began with the Passover is 
called ‘ the days of unleavened bread ’ (Mt 26^, 
Mk 141- Lk 22^- from the practice enjoined in 
Ex Lv 236, Dt igs. 4. a. 

The effect of leaven in raising a mass of dough 
(see above) is the basis of our Lord’s parable of the 
Leaven (Mt 13^^ Lk which sets forth the 

gradual and pervasive influence of the Kingdom of 
God upon the whole of human society. 

The fermentation produced by leaven was re- 
garded as a species of putrefaction, and this, 
together with tlie tendency of leaven to spread, 
explains the ligure in which ‘the leaven of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees ’ stands for their corrupt 
teaching (Mt Mk 8^®), or, as St. Luke puts it 

more specifically in the case of the Pharisees, their 
hypocrisy (Lk 12^). ‘ The leaven of Herod ’ (Mk 8^®) 
similarly denotes the policy of the Herodian party. 

" : sr. ■ Ti D id- D''i: se, Orelli on the Parables; 

r A'l - ■/ //-^ ' n, 70; Drummond, Stones 

; , . ; ... -i : s ■ ■ dl ;i M«,cmillan, 

. ■ M. -nSn, . <r /.. : i i;. I ■ . 170. 

W. I.. I^•ll M'h-l., .1 Ml! ■ r\:.LlOK. 

LBAYES. — The tree is often used in NT as a 
symbol of the life of a man. Leaves are the in- 
dication of the existence of life in the tree. The 
barren fig-tree was cursed by our Lord because it 
had leaves only (Mt 21^^, Mk iP^j and no fruit. 
See Fig-tree. We have here a type of religious 
profession unaccompanied by practice, a spiritual 
condition which always drew from our Lord the 
strongest condemnation. 

The putting forth of leaves by the fig-tree is 
referrecl to by our Lord as one of the indications 
that summer is nigh (Mt 24®^, Mk 13®®). See 
Robertson Nicoll, Ten Minute Sermons^ 59. 

C. H. Prichard. 

LEBBiEUS. — The name ‘ Lebbaeus ’ has com- 
pletely disappeared from the RV ; in the AV it 
occurs (Mt 10®) in the list of the Apostles : ‘Leb- 
beus, whose surname was Thaddeus.’ [On this 
spelling see Scrivener’s Paragraph Bible, p. Ixxxi, 
note 3]. This is the reading of the Received Text, 
which is still maintained in the Patriarchal Edition 
of the Greek Testament (Constantinople, 1904), 
and supported by most of the Greek MSS, to which 
was added lately the Palimpsest of Cairo. The 
modern critical editions are unanimous in the 
omission of ‘ whose surname was,’ hut are divided 
about the name itself, reading either ‘ Thaddseus,’ 
as Lachmann, Tregelles, WH, RV, or * Lebbaeus,’ as 
Alford, Tischendorf, and WH in the margin. Tlie 
question of reading is here of singular importance ; 
for the name is one of the test passages of textual 
criticism in the NT. WH (§ 304) adduce the read- 
ing ‘ Thaddaeus ’ found only in NB as proof of the 


unique excellence of these MSS, and are inclined 
to attribute the name ‘ Lebhakis ’ U> an attempt 
to bring Levi (Mk 2^‘b within the number of Iho 
Twelve. But if so, why wa.s this attempt not 
made in Mk 3^® ? There ‘ Lcbl)anis ’ is attestc<l only 
by I) and the Old Latin MSS a 1) d f i q r, wlnunqis 
in Mt. D lias the support of at least one Gretdv 
minuscule (122), of Jc — the oldest Ijatin witness, 
spelt iehbceus [the others, a h (q h gat, read in Mt. 

‘ Judas Zelotes ’] — and of all \\dtnesHes for the JTL 
The reading of the latter is . ; ;■. •'■! ' ’\ a eonllation 
of the name Lebbmus (Mt.) witu iue name Tiiad- 
dajus (Mk.) ; while D, as is its custom, assimilated 
Mk. to Mt. Allen {BBi 5032) sees in ‘ Lebhanis ’ 
the ‘ Western ’ gloss of a copyist, who connect, ckl 
the name Thaddmus with t/iMa—mmnmn, atid 
wished to substitute a not dissimilar name, which 
should be more appropriate to an Apostle and less 
undignified. 

A trace of the name ‘ Lebbaius ’ is also found in 
the list of the Apostles as given in Taiian’s Din- 
tessaron according to Ishodad; but here ‘Lebbams’ 
is inserted between ‘ James ’ and ‘ son of Ab>hai,’ 
and Judas Jacobi is added afterwards (see Zalm’s 
Com. on Mt., and Burkitt, EvnngcUon dn-Mephar- 
resJie, ii. 270). The Syriac lexicographer Bar 
Bahlul explained that Judas Thomas was called 
Lebhoeus and Thaddmis on ac'count of his wisdom. 
Very curious is ih-* :«■- ’! the MSS of the 

Evamgeliarium IT /’'-o, y */ .. The MSS AB 
give 'p pD'D nun npnki jnn 
C has 'p ID'D npm pin onv'?’) 

Here onrbi seems to be a combination of ‘ I^ob- 
baeus ’ and ‘ Judas,’ and npn a confusion of ‘ Thad- 
dieus’ with ‘was surnamed.’ In the Ap. Co7Uft, 
vi. 14, cod. h sx)ells Aevaios, viii. 25, cod. d Aefiatos ; 
it is a pity that the new edition of Funk docs not 
contain the lists of the A])OHtles given by de 
Lagarde, p. 282 f. In Ap. Const, vii. 46, Jtidas 
Jacobi is mentioned as third bishop of JorusalenL 
The list of Lag. p. 283, Ji^i ingui. dies Judas Jacobi 
as the uuiLli Apo-ile from 0a55aZos 6 Aepahs ml 
ToiJ5a? as the eleventh. In the Symi,xari(\s of the 
Greek Church (1) Jtidas (in Lk.), ‘ who is called by 
Mt. and Mk. Thaddaeus and Lebbams,’ the brother 
of Jesus after the fiesh, is celebrated on the 19th 
June, and, together with the other Apostles, on 
30th June, as the last of them. From him is dis- 
tinguished (2) the Apostle Thaddams, who is also 
Lebbaeus, one of the Seventy, cektbrated on the 2lHt 
August ; and (3) Judas Zelotes on the 22nd May, 

As suppleiuonl to iho art. .Ti 000), it huivIk* sUio-d that 

this strange coinhinaiion ‘.I in in -i Zdoie-,’ monUoned above ai 
the reading of the Old Latin iiss m .Ml I'l”., in attested for Rom® 
hv ihcchTonograph.Lr 01 ilie the list of the canonical 

hook.- of liio .M-ju .i’-ii ; and for by the nuiHaicM of tin; 

great Baptistry (6th cent.). From the oldest MSS ot the /ffor- 
tyrologiv.i:i ir* •/'■■»/ it would ainmar ih.u also in the 
name of i •’ •*-. * >.< Simon ffnd Ji^fr A/p. the 

latter name is not an abbreviation of ./ttfina but of 

Judas ZeloWi. 

The meaning of the name ‘ Lebbfeus ’ is equally 
doubtful. The explanation voreulum. by Jerome 
(after the surname of Scipio Nasiea) is not prov<Ml. 
For relationship with Lmi the s])olling Amatov jmd 
Aa^id might be adductid, against it the iloulile bb. 
A Int the ])egjnning of a Jiaimi nmy liavo the same 
origin as the L in Ijulianns"" Juluinus, Lestusss: 
Justus, etc. J. LLghtfoot {TTor. ITvh. 325) derived 
‘ Lebhmus ’ from the home of tbe man, and ho 
already Ishodad. Josephus {Ant. xiii. ^ 97) men- 
tions a town Lembn in Moab, Avhi(di ho calls Lihhn 
(xiv. 17 [v.l. Lihins]). Dali 1 1 an ( Words of J es-m, 5( ), 
Grnmmatik^, 178) compares Blmm. (ClS i. 147), 
and Sinaitie ’nn? (Euting, Hin. In sr hr if Dm, 421) 
and denies afiinity wdth LnirL h’imilly,'the name 
Labhu ( = Nebo) inay be compared in the Syriac 
Doctrine of Addai. 

That there was another Judas besnbw the traitor 
among the Twelve is attested by Jn 14®®, and it is 
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possible that later his iiauie was less used to avoid 
renienibraiice of the traitor and confusion with 
him, and that his original name ^ J udas ’ was re- 
placed by ‘ Tiiaddmus ' in Mk. and by ‘ Lebbseus * 
in Mt. (if this be tlie true reading for Mt.)* In 
Ac we have three names — Joseph, Barsabbas, 
Justus ; in a similar way we should get here three 
or even four— Judas, son of James, Lebbmus, 
Thaddmus. The lo'-umoiiy of Origen (c. Cds, i. 
62 [Berlin ed. i. IIJJ) is rather confused. Against 
Celsus, who mentioned * publicans and sailors ’ in 
ilie plur.-il among the ten or eleven followers of 
,'O'^U'', Oiigen says that by the sailors Celsus may 
mean the sons of Zebedee ; but of publicans there 
was only Matthew among the Twelve. Even if 
the publican Aeinfis (so cod. A, Aevts P) followed 
Jesus, yet he was not of the number of the 
Twelve, el }jl^ Kard riva tQv dvTLypd^cuJU toG Kara 
MdpKov euayyeXCov, Did Origen knov PM-li'-.g 
of D and its Latin allies in Mk., and M-'iuiiy 
bieus with Levi ? * 

Litbraturb.— S ee vol. i. pp. 103, 457, 900; :i*nl at ond 

of art. Tuadjdasuh. ] ;i;_ 

LEGION (Xeytdjp [Xeyeciv], a loan-word from the 
Latin le^io, which meant originally a ‘gathering’ 
of the citizen army of Rome), — The word ‘ legion ’ 
occurs in two contexts in the Gospels. One is in 
the scene at Gethsemane, when Peter cut off the 
ear of the high priest’s slave (Mt 26^"^) ; the other 
occurs in the narrative about the man with the 
unclean spirit in the country of the Gerasenes 
(Mk 5^‘ Lk ; but not in Matthew’s account, 
which gives two men). In both cases the reference 
is to the large number of persons who compose a 
legion ; in the one case the legions of angels are at 
the disposal of Jesus, if He asks for them ; in the 
other the great number of evil spiiits can be de- 
scribed only by the name ‘legion.’ The present 
writer cannot recall any such use of the word 
‘ legion ’ in non- Christian authors. It seems certain 
also that in the NT the word is not a translation 
of any Aramaic word. The conclusion is that, if 
Aramaic is behind the passages where the word 
occurs, the expression was imported into that lan- 
guage from Greek, and reveals the great im- 
pression made on tlie minds of Orientals by the 
vast organized unity of ihe Roman army, with 
which they bad liecoine acciuainted since the 
Roman occu|>aiiun of rin by Pompey (B.C. 
64-63). At Icaht three ;iiiit more (see Hardy’s 
Sttedies in Boman History ^ 181 fC*. ) legions were 
q^uartered in that province during the whole of 
llie Ist cent. a.d., and the sight of these mag- 
aiiicent troops, as they marched in column along 
the great roads of the country, must have power- 
fully impressed the natives with the numbers 
and power of the Roman people. An innumer- 
able number of persons came to be spoken of as 
a Uaion. 

The full strength of a Roman legion was about 
5000 men, or about that of a modern infantry 
'livision, but the subdivision was different. In- 
stead of brigades, battalions, companies, and sec- 
bion.s, there were 10 cohortes, cacli commanded by 
a triJmnns miliium, 3 manipuli in each cohors, 
and 2 centurim in each manlpulus. The uniform 
of all ordinary legionaries was the same. The 
legion was commanded by a UgaU(s legionis 
(lieutenant-genei'al). See also Band. 

Litkratitrb.— .W. Ramsay, A Mcmual of Roman Antiquities, 
roviaed and partly rewritten by E. Lanciani, 15th ed. (London, 
1894) oh. xii. (on p, 459 f. there are references to other literature). 

Alex. Soutee. 

* On the reading Sat^tiecTds i As^0ec7os for Mt. see 

V. Soden, i. p. 1074, and ib. p. 1313 for the reading of D in Mk. 
What, according to v. Soden, the true reading in Mt. is we 
tiave not been able to discover. The MSS teB represent, accord- 
ing to him (and others), the recension of Hesychius. 


LEGS (Jn 19^^^')* — The breaking of the legs with 
a heavy club or bar {o-KeXoKOTrLa, erttrifragium) was 
inflicted as a capital punishment on slaves and 
others who incurred ’ ■ . i : "r in-c->])oii.-iblo 
masters (for reff. see W- ■ ! •- The victim, 

with legs broken, hands cut off, and otherwise 
mutilated, was thrown still alive into a pit ; often 
the deathblow was given in some other way 
(‘fractis cruribus occiduntui,’ Ammian Marcell. 
Hist. ^ xiv. 9). Oricrifmgmm formed no part of 
crucifixion itself, but w^as perhapis usually added 
in Judma to secure a speedy death, as otherwise 
those crucified might linger for several days (ef. 
Lactantius, iv. 26, ‘ His executioners did not think 
it necessary to break His bones, as %vas their pre- 
vailing ciistom'^). Death would then ensue in one 
of the following ways — (1) From shock; in which 
case it would be immediate. (2) From hcmior- 
rhage ; such bl- ■ ■ ‘ ■ by a heavy bar might 

cause complete • ; • i ■ . . ■ > the skin, producing what 
is known as ‘ a compound fracture,’ which would 
speedily result in bleeding to death owing to the 
tearing of the blood-vessels. This would be especi- 
ally likely to occur from the upright position in 
which the victim was (3) From gan- 

grene, which would < n-iM‘ i. n-ather shock nor 
lia-ijioi rh.Mgc were fatal, and would make recovery 
impossible. Thus the bodies might be removed. 
Edersheim says {Life and Times, ii. 613) : ‘ The 
breaking of the bones was always followed by a 
coup de ^ grdee by sword, lance, or stroke (the 
perforatio or p&rcussio suh alas), which immedi- 
ately put an end to what remained of life. Thus 
the “ breaking of the bones ” was a sort of increase 
of puiii-! III. ‘'ll by way of compensation for its 
'•liori.-iiiiu l»y I ]i.* final stroke that followed.’ Of. 
Quinctilian, ‘ cruees succiduntur : pcrcU'-Mis siqioliri 
carnifex non vetat.’ But Meyer i<oi opinitin ihar 
the addition of a finishing blow by which (nnil 
therefore not by • in itself) death was 

brought about, onnm.i hr -hown, and least of all 
from Jn 19H ^ c • '[i'l . . ;,s well as crucifixion, 

was abolished i.\ « = . . the first Christian 
emperor. The Jews did not make their request to 
Pilate with the desire to intensify the sufferings of 
Jesus and the robbers, but because only in this 
way could they have the bodies taken down. They 
had in view Dt 21-^ (though this law did not refer 
to crucifixion, a punishment unknown to the 
Israelites), more especially as they feared the 
pollution of the coming Sabbath, which was a high 
day (v.®^). 

Jesus being crucified ‘in the midst,’ the soldiers 
would naturMly begin with the robbers who were on 
either side, and so come last to Him. This is better 
than Benge! ’s explanation (‘cMii destinatum eruri- 
fragium diistulerant, diuturnioris doloris causa’). 
His legs were not broken as He was already dead, 
but a soldier gave the spear-thrust to make sure. 
Thus the type of the Paschal lamb (Ex 12"*®, Nu 
9^^), and the declaration of God’s protection of the 
righteous (Ps 34^*^), were remarkably fulfilled (Jn 
19^') ; and tlie sacred body of Christ, which had 
previously been subjected to insult and abuse, was 
Iireseived from the last indignity when once His 
work was finished. The omission of the crurifra- 
gium is very imjiortant, showing that the execu- 
tioners were convinced of the reality of the death 
of Jesus. Tlie Syiioptists make no mention of the 
incident, probably (as Godet) because Jesus Him- 
self was not affected by it and His Person alone was 
of consequence to them, not those of the two male- 
factors. Neither would St. John have mentioned 
it but for the relation of the fact to the prophecy 
which struck him so forcibly. ‘To understand 
what John felt at the moment which he here 
recalls, we must suppose a believing J ew, familiar 
with tfxe OT, seeing the soldiers approach who are 
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to Ibreak the legs of the three victims. He asks 
himself anxiously wliat is to he done to the hody 
of the Messiah^ which is still more sacred than the 
Paschal lamb. And lo, simultaneously and in 
the most unexpected manner, this hody is rescued 
from the brutal ox)eration which threatened it, 
and receives the spear-thrust, thereby realizing 
the spectacle which repentant Israel is one day 
to behold.’ 

The so-called Gospel aecordiyig to Peter has a 
curious perversion of the account, lepre-emirig the 
vm rlf m as omitted not in tlie cn-e of .h^sus, 
but in that of the penitent robber. ‘One of the 
malefacxors reproaclied them, saying, We have 
suffered this for the evils that we have done, but 
this man having become the Saviour of men, what 
wrong hath He done to you? And they, being 
angered at him, commanded that his legs should 
not be broken, that he might die in torment ’ (see 
Robinson and James, Gospel ana Revelation of 
Peter I also the edd. by Swete (p. 7) and by the 
author of Snpern. Bel, (p. 63)). 

'• T "e of Christ] Edersheim, Life mid 
> ■ ■ Godet, St. John; Keim, Jesy^ of 

Nazar vi. 253 ; Lipsius, de Cruce^ ii. 14, iii. 14 ; Hastings’ DB 
lit 94a-. H. DUNDAS. 

LEPROSY (XiTrpa, Mk 1^^, Lk 5^^ ; and Xe7rp6s, 
[leper] Mt 8^ 10^ IP 26«, Mk IP, Lk 72 -^ 

The name of a disease common in Palestine in the 
time of Christ, for the cleansing -4 v. lii<h 'mmiiv 
■■performed. ‘1 in -.Tf a; dilii-iili \ 

• 's ■ . 'cact nature of the disease from 
which the leper suffered lies in the fact that the 
word ‘leprosy’ is used as the r.rsgli'-i! equivalent 
of three different foreign v.-o!,h' ■ i !i.- Heb. 
{zardath), the Gr. \4Trpa, and the Gr. d\4<pas and 
i\€<paprla<ns. And the subject is further compli- 
cated by the fact that the term last mentioned, 
elephantiasis, is used to-day for a disease of quite 
another nature from that described under that 
name by the early Greek medical writers. 

(1) nyiy {zdra'ath) is the word tr. in EV ‘ leprosy’ ; 
the root meaning is to smite. The symptoms of 
zdrdath are fully described in Lv 13, ancl we have 
other scattered references to the disease in the OT, 
To enter into a full examination of OT leprosy 
would be out of place here, but it may be said that 
neither true leprosy (in the modern sense) nor any 
other known disease answers to all the signs de- 
scribed. We must either suppose, as is conceivable 
but not highly probable, that the disease described 
in Lv 13 has disapi)cared or groally changed its 
character from new environment, or that the term 
zardath included a great variety of skin diseases, 
some infectious in the modern sense, but all of 
them regarded in ancient times as rendering their 
victims ceremonially impure. Of these diseases, to 
take a few examples, we seem to he able to recog- 
nize psoriasis in the expression ‘ a leper white as 
snow’; favus (a common disease among Eastern 
Jews to-day) and perhaps ‘ringworm’ in the de- 
scription of the ‘ plague of the head and the heard ’ 
; and the disease vitiligo in the symptom 
termed ‘freckled spot’ (pnii, the exactly 

equivalent word (fohah) being used for this 
condition in Palestine and Arabia to-day. On the 
other hand, there are in the references to zdrdath 
an extraordinary absence of the symptoms of true 
leprosy which will be mentioned lower down ; the 
extremely slow process of this latter di.sease, and 
its practically hopeless outlook, ill tallies with 
either the frequent examinations — at intervals of 
seven days — or the elaborate directions, evidently 
meant for use, for restoration of a cured person to 
the community. 

The history of medicine shows that in the un- 
developed state of medical science many diseases 


which a later age learns to dih’erentiate are ylassed 
as one disease; of no dopartuniut has this ])e(^n 
truer than of diseases affecting the skin. In the 
Middle Ages many persons affected with syphiUs 
were i)ut in the lazar hospitals of Nortliern Knrope 
through the mistaken idea that they w'ere l(q>ers, 

(2) X^TTpa (meaning ‘rough’ or ‘sealy’) W'as the 

name given by tlni (Ina-k physicians £0 a disease 
known to-day as psoriasis. It is a. iion-<'()iitagioiis, 
irritating, but by no means fatal in wliicii 

white scales form on various ])art.s of, and (xaai- 
sionally all over, the body. In such cas(‘,s th<^ e.x- 
pression ‘a leper wLite as snow' ’ might b(‘. not in- 
appropriate. The disease is not hereditary nor in 
any marked degree repulsive, unless, as is unusual, 
the face is attacked ; m this r(‘sp(‘ct it is t-lu*. vtuy 
opposite of true leprosy, with which, moreover, it 
cannot be confused. 

In the LXX Aet/joc. is use<l as the e<iuivalent<)f zardath ; and aa 
the former was well known, the translators apparently reganletl 
this disease as the nearest equivalent to that deH<!nI)e<l in the 
OT. In the same way the Synoptists, and amo«|j' Uu'iu Lukt*, 
the * beloved physician,’ in using* xirp% and Xtrpd, were using 
words which had a delinite meaning to the outside world. 

(3) True hqn'O'-y — the of the Greeks 

— is certainly no new disease, and references to^ it 
are found in Egyptian inscriptions many centuri(‘,s 
before the Israelites left Egypt. It is also said 
that it was known in India at an equally primitive 
period. IT ‘ 1 .; ■ . .■ : . to refer to it under 
the nam(» "S 1 • ■ T ■ ■ ■> disease,’ and (ilalen 
under the name ‘ clepluintin^m.’ It is stated by 
Pliny that it was brought to Eui’opo from Syria by 
the army of Ptolemy (01 B.C.). From this time 
references to it are common, hut always under the 
name .-x- 

It is ••V id.ui:, '\u roi'»re, that at the time of the 
Gospels, Xiirpa — in the elassiiial medical HenHe““»\vas 
primarily the Avell-known skin disease psoriasis. 
At the same time it is highly probable that tlui 
elep/ianfiasls — true lcpi(>-y (ogtdboi* with 
other skin affections, e.g. vitildga,' faints, etc,, wqu’Ci, 
from the point of view of ceremonial uneleaimess, 
inchuled in the term lepra, the word having, as is 
usual with medical terms, a mucli wider sign ill- 
cation among the lay publuj than among the nunU- 
cal authors. The fact that tradition has from the 
earliest period pointed to true leprosy as the diHease 
of the Bible, certainly makes it prol>abl(% that it at 
least was one of the diseases rccogniztnl by the 
Rabbis as zdrdath ; and doubtless its specially 
horrible and fatal character has caused it to gradu- 
ally displace all others in the popular mind. 

It might be ihonght ihalBahbijiical coiiimfiitanoH oi- lin' 
Jewish custom might hL-lj) 10 i.iirow :i Iiglii, ou tlic Mubjrcl, hul 
neither of ihoHO i-. smy real hulp. Tim Talmiid Ic-a.-lii-, ilni 
zdriCath refers to any diseaKi' with (nifaiu-ow. miiiiiotis or 
sores, and indeed some references a])pej>r to di-moii^lr.ijc iIm: 
the writers con8idere<l the disease non-cont.'inioiis ; ns, i.n* 
example, the rule that abride^rnjoiu, suspect ini^ hiiuHidl idl'ccled, 
might wait till 8e\en davK atler his marriage liefore report mg 
his condition. The Kahhinical cominentH, instead of OOiTelatlug 
the Levitical description with known imslical facts, an* rather 
engaged in impressing t,h(* importance of a literal adhenuice 
to the text of the Mosaic law. 

Modern custom among the Jews in tln^ East docs 
not seem to view true leprosy with (.hti aversion of 
even Moslems and C^hristians. Of six castes of w(‘lb 
marked leprosy among the Jews of Jernsnlcm which 
the present writer can recall, only oru* of Unmi, a 
stranger from India, was in any way isobttc.d, a, ml 
he only after lie had been in the Englisli Hosidta,! 
for some days among all the other paJitmts ; wlum 
he could no longer he kept he was sent to tin; L(*]>cr 
Hosiiital, where he died. The other <*ascs, Si Itussian 
Jewess, three Spanish Jewesses, and a Spanish 
Jewish hoy, all lived at home and mixed freely 
with thejr friends ; the boy, indetui, long after he 
had marked symptoms of anaesthetic leprosy, (am- 
tinned to attend a large Jewish lioys’ school with- 
out any sign of opposition or trouble. The Eastern 
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Jews, on the other hand, manifest at times great 
fear of i iio co:!; of tuberculous, or as they 

would iiopularly be called, ‘ scrofulous ' affections 
of the skin and of the lymphatic glands. These 
seem by traditi---! as contagious. 

When it is . ■. i is only in very 

recent years, in the life of the present generation 
of medical men, that the true nature botli of lep- 
rosy {elephant lams) and of ‘ scrofula ’ has been 
discovered, it is difficult to believe that the Jews 
of Palestine, even in NT times, recognized the 
din I’l dy-de hi K^d varieties of disease we do to-day. 
\c i- i he IV fore probable that, while the leprosy of 
the NT certainly included some developments of 
the disease we now know as psoriasis and allied 
affections with a scaly eruption, and almost cer- 
tainly a ■ cases of ‘true leprosy,’ it 

may also . ■ '■ ' . ■ . cases of ‘lupus,’ ‘scrofu- 
lous’ (f.e. tuberculous) glands, and varieties of 
parasitic skin affections, such as ‘ringworm’ and 
favus, both of which are very common among the 
Jews of the East 

True lemosy ' has for so many 

centuries oeen wi/i the disease now 

called by that name, and, indeed, is likely to be for 
so many generations, that some description of this 
disease, especially as it occurs to-day in the Holy 
Land, is here not out of place. It is a disease of 
wmrld-wide distributio-i. ilioiiv h ;i]'parently dying 
out of most European v lu-n*. as in England 

and France, it was once rampant. India, China, 
South Africa, and the Sandwich Islands are to-day 
the great habitats of leprosy. Cl i 1 1 1 . • ( < * h j • ; lea r- to 
have no real effect on it. It jk*! luMi-diijoy j 
the children of lepers, if removed to healthy sur- 
roundings at an early age, seldom take the disease, 
while advance of the disease usually produces 
sterility. There is no doubt that it is contagious, 
but only by close personal contact; attendants 
on lepers run very little risk if they are careful ; 
and they cannot, as was once >ii|»p<)-<‘d, carry 
the contagion to others. Aliliougli ilie almost 
world-wide custom of isolating lepers is founded 
upon the doubtful tradition of this being the 
special and peculiar disease described in the Mosaic* 
law, yet from every point of view this is desirable 
both for the poor victims themselves, who are 
always to some degree iucapacit«ated and suffering, 
and for the sake of their healthy neighbours. Al- 
though a leper in the street is no danger to the 
])as‘.(jr-by, he must in his home be a danger to his 
family, and no other disease reduces a human being 
for so' Tiiaiiy years to such a hideous wreck. 

With rospbct to the ultimate <*au«ic of lepro«:y, 
Hansen ha.-? demonslratod (1871) that it duo to a 
sj)ecial micro-organism, the bacillus leprcc, similar 
in appearance, and to some extent in the action on 
the human tissues, to the tubercle bacillus. How 
the ])oison enters the body is not known. The 
disease occurs so sporadically that there must be 
some cause other than contagion ; but what this 
may he has never been luoved. The theory recently 
revived by Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, F.R.C.S., 
that tlie disease is due to a diet of fish, is not home 
out by the facts. In Palestine, in particular, the 
great majority of the lepers have never eaten fish 
at all, as they come from inland villages ; fish is 
very seldom eaten by the Moslems in Palestine, 
and the only people who eat it — the Jews regu- 
larly, and the Christians at their fasts when living 
in the cities — suffer least from this disease. 

Leprosy manifests itself in three forrus : (1) the 
tubercular or nodular, (2) the anaesthetic, and (3) 
the mixed. Chronic cases, however they begin, 
tend to assume in the later stages the third or 
mixed, type. 

(1) In the tubercular form, after a prodromal 
period of indefinite duration during which there is 


a 1 b»ss of power and vivacity, obscure pains 

in ■■■■■■»- and joints, feverish attacks and loss 
of appetite, the first definite signs to appear are 
sy 111 metrical discoloured blotches, especially over 
the back. These blotches are at the first most 
marked during feverish attacks. Soon afterwards, 
definite tubercles, at first pink but later brownish, 
arise; the skin in these places is thickened and 
found to be infiltrated. The tubercles have a 
special tendency to form on the folds of the cheek, 
the nose, the lips, and the forehead. At this time 
some amount of ulceration about the soft palate 
often assists the iliiigno-*i-. Th-, nodules enlarge 
and from time to limi* iih-cr,iii! and become en- 
crusted with discharge. In cases where the face is 
!■.!* I i'-!:l. attacked the expression is entirely 
altered, and a most characteristic ‘lion-like’ or 
‘ satyr-j’k-;’ \ is developed. The leonti- 

asis of \ •> .■ .-<*,:!■! i-- satyrias {—satyriasis) of 

Aristotle {cle Gen. Animal, iv. iii. 22) are both 
supposed on these grounds to have been true 
leprosy. As a rule the eyebrows fall out, and the 
eyes, in addition to suffering from keratitis^ be- 
come ■■ ■■ ‘ L appearance through scarring 

about }■■■.. The voice is often hoarse, and 
the b-tjdhht- h>':d and wheezing through ulcera- 
tion • il.<* I chords. The hands and feet, 

sometimes the first to suffer, always in time become 
ulcerated, though the most severe changes in them 
are probably secondary to nerve lesions. The 
disease from first to last has an average duration 
of nine years ; if it runs its full course and is not 
terminated, as is usual, by the onset of tubercu- 
losis, it leads to gradual mental decay, coma, and 
death. 

(2) The ancBsthetic variety, if not (onijilicaL d. is 
not nearly so horrible nor so fatal. Here the 
incidence of the disease falls on the nerve trunks, 
which may q^uite early in the disease be felt 
thickened from inflammation due to bacterial in- 
fection. Tbc pi’onronml sym 2 >toms are similar 
to those do'>ci'ibcd, but ilio on.>^et of the disease is 
often not remarked until the patient finds that 
certain parts of the body are without sensation. 
Thus it is narrated of Father Damien that, 
although he had vague symptoms which made him 
suspicious, he was not convinced that he was a 
leper until he found he liad placed his feet in 
-.‘nidi Mg V. r.b-r v.'thout feeling the heat. As the 

the nerve lesions cause various 
discoloured patches and blisters on the skin, 
wasting of muscles and contraction of the tendons, 
a peculiar claw-like appearance of the hands, — 
the result of partial paralysi*-, — disfigiiroinent of 
the nails, deep chronic ulceration of the foot, and 
finally progressive loss of various fingers and toes, 
and even of the feet and occasionally of the hands. 
Many of these later changes also occur in the 
tubercular form as the nerves become affected. 
An anfesthetic case which keeps to this type may 
last 20, 30, or even more years, and some such 
cases become ‘ cured,’ that is, the disease actually 
ceases to progress, though the results of its work 
can never be remedied. 

(3) In Palestine, as has been already suggested, 
the great majority of cases are of the mixed form ; 
cases of pure anaesthetic typo are exceptional. 

Leprosy in modern Palestine is not a common 
disease, but is prominently to the front from thr^ 
causes : firstly, because of the interest excited in 
Christians of all Churches, and the special appeal 
made to their charitable feelings from the tradi- 
tional view that these sufferers are the veritable 
lepers of the OT and NT; secondly, because its 
results are so manifest and repulsive, and its pro- 
gress so slow, that a comparatively small number 
of cases are very much in evidence ; and, lastly, 
because practically all the lepers in the land are 
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' i.L. ;>■! together l)y order of the Government 
■.i » ■ . lief towns, all resorted to by travellers. 

There the lepers, being unable to work for a living, 
sit in grou|)s in i^rominent places, and endeavour 
by an exhibition of the miseries of their condition 
to touch the sympathy of the jjasser-by. In Jeru- 
salem, at any rate, they collect in this way large 
sums for their community. They live in huts pro- 
vided by the Government at Sihvfin (near Jeru- 
salem), Kamleh, and Ntlblus. At Damascus also 
there is a community, some members of which are 
also drawn from Palestine, but the majority from 
Syria and around Damascus ; the traditional ‘ House 
of Naanian ’ is their home. In addition to these, 
there is the voluntary community — now number- 
ing nearly 60 — at the excellent Moravian Hospital 
in Jerusalem ; the patients there are not allowed 
to go begging, and are employed in various ways 
on the premises. Including these last, there must 
be between 100 and 120 lepers in Jerusalem, some 
25 at Kamleh, about 40 at Nablus: . Vtv-Gh-'. 
allowing for some Palestine lepers in i 'ir i 
community, there are not more than 200 known 
victims of this disease in the country. It is quite 
possible that sometimes cases may be hidden away, 
as with the Jewish cases above mentioned, by their 
relatives ; but this cannot often happen m the 
villages, as the village sheikhs are very prompt in 
detecting early signs of the disease, and a sus- 
ected case is soon expelled from the community, 
ometimes the heads of the village make mistakes ; 
cases of this sort have come to the medical officer 
of the Leper Hospital in Jerusalem, and their 
friends learning that they have been mistaken, 
they have been restored to their rights. 

It has been mentioned that one of the striking 
things about leprosy is that it occurs so sporadic- 
ally. It is not the rule in Palestine, at any rate, 
that whole villages or families become leprous, but 
a case arises here and there. To illustrate this, we 
give a list of villages^ from which came some 60 
cases that were in the Moravian TTo-piinl dniring 
1903. They are as follows :—From Iiamallahand 
'Ain Arik, 3 cases each ; from 2eta, Bait Ammar, 
Nahalin, Saidna Ali, ed-Dlr, Deir Diw^n, and 
Nazareth, 2 cases each ; from Abu Dls,' Ain Kairem, 
Btr Zait, Bait Ummar, Bait Jebrln, Bettlr, Beita, 
Biddu, Bait Hantna, Bait Jala, Bait Safafa, ‘Aslreh, 
Dhra, Jerusalem, Feddar, Yasineh, 'All^r, Mesar'a, 
Fara'un, Marassa, Kefrenji, Kefr Ak^b, Kefr 
Htes, Shaf^t, es-Salt, and Jummain, 1 each. In 
addition there were 3 Bedawin from scattered 
tribes, one gipsy, one case from Mosul, and two 
from Greece. Any one who will consult a map of 
modern Palestine will appreciate from how wdde 
an area, both W. and E. of the flordan, these cases 
come. Probably there is no district that does not 
furnish cases at some time. 

The only kind of treatment that can alleviate 
the disease is a well-managed Leper Home. In 
the Jerusalem Leper Hospital (founded in 1867 and 
formally taken over by the Moravian Brethren in 
1881) all that medical science and Christian kind- 
ness can accomplish is done. 

Ljeprost in tbe Gospels, — It has been often 
pointed out that, whereas the cure of disease in 
general is called ‘healing’ (iScr^at), that of the 
lepers is called ‘cleansing’ (/ca^ap/^eiv). This was, 
no doubt, appropriate on account of the very 
evident restoration of cleanness of skin, but 
primarily because the miracle enabled the leper to 
become ceremonially clean. Doubtless the lepers 
dmting about the land had intractable skin 
diseases, and as they were shut out from the 
temple, the synagogues, certainly in all the towns, 
and to a large extent from the social life of their 
fellow-beings, their lot was truly pitiable. Their 
cleansing ’ meant much more than getting rid of 


a di^-jigK'cabhi and often, doubtless, painful diseaw*, 
repulsive to all their fellow-nien ; it meant n^stora- 
tion to the worship and service of God. 

Of lepers mentioued in the NT we liav(‘, but one 
named, Simon of Bethany (Mt 26'', M k bP), juob- 
ably a grateful recipient of the Saviour’s unu'cy. 
Tradition has made the Jjazarus of the parable a 
leper, and the terms lazzavo for leper iuid Idzttr- 
house for lei)er hospital were a resiilt of ihis. 
Also the order of the Knights of Lazarus, fouiuhal 
during the Crusades, made the care of I(q)ers on(‘ 
of their special duties, and they ha<l always a hqKir 
as their Grand Master. But thotigh I-.azartiH was 
‘full of sores,’ the very account iii the parable that 
he lay in such intimate (jontact \^i:h pa-ei-' b\ 
would, apart from the express uiMi-^nni su ihc 
statement in the parable, make his being a leper 
highly improbable. 

In spite of the great i)rominence given to the 
cleansing of lepers both in Jesus’ account of liis 
own woAs (Mt 11^, Lk 7--) and in His directions 
to His disciples (Mt 10^), we have only two actual 
incidents described. (1) The iueideut of tlie man 
whom Jesus touched, with the words, ‘I will, bo 
thou clean,’ and whose grateful excess of zeal pre- 
vented Jesus from entering that ‘ certain (diy,’ and 
drove Him to seek seclusion in the wilderness (Mt 

|[ Mk 11 Lk (2) The story of the nine 

thankless lepers and the grateful tenth, who was a 
Samaritan (Lk 17^^^-). It is noticeable that he 
turned hack because ho was healed (laaBai) ; hut he 
was not yet linally cleansed (/caiS'ap^tftr), b(‘.causo lie 
had not yet been to the priest ; linless, indeed, it 
is because he was a Samaritan that lie is spoken of 
as healed rather than cleansed. 

Litbraturk. — This is enonnous. ITore only a Hoh^otion of 
modern articles in Eng’lish is .given, whicjli will runiish all neces- 
sary information and n iVi 'or I’.ill.-u a;-, up ilu* Hubjena 
■ P. S. Abraham • ■»: MIimu''- uf Meilimtu', 

ii. 41 ; J. R. n. I of the H.T'S. 1H87 ; T. 

Ohaplin, ‘Dis( i •! . J^mteedhgs ({f Vuion'a Imth 
tute, vol. xxxiv. ; U. V. uarior, Leprotiji and fUephantimia, 1874 ; 
Hansen and Looft, Leprotij/ in. ith' Olinimf and Pdtholodleai 
A^peotSy 1895; A. MaealisOT. .,i . -r.. nr > • ’ ‘u HaHtingH‘7>/f ; 

do. by 0. Oroighton in h'lit ; i:. !-.,m ..i . <■ (lommisHion 

to India, 1893 ; A. S. Waldst« a. . i . 1 ■ i. - . ‘ a Jenn'idi kth 
cyclopedia. On the monil a.s]» » ■ «i I ni--. a \T, hoc Kders* 
heim, Life and Titnee, u null. ; hJaspofutor, iv. vi. 11892) 443 ff. 

E. W. (L Mahtkrman. 

LETTERS. — The word ypippara (Jn 7^^) may lie 
intended to indicate literature in general, as it 
might do in Ac 26'^'*. But to the ordinary tJew yp, 
were practically constitute«l (ixclusiv(‘ly liy ilm 
Sacred I'eiiniu esleiuned Apncrypluil 

books, end ihe K;Lbbinir:il commentaries upon 
them. The surprise of the question r(H5ordotl in 
the reference suggests consideration of the amount 
of human learning Jesus pussessed. 

With the rudiments of the Jaivv every Jew was 
made thoroughly end iniliiiately conversant from 
his earliest intelligcmt yi'ars (see EDUCATION). 
The education of the Jewish child had iluj jrriinary 
purpose of enabling him to read the passage^s wlnc.li 
it was essential for him to know tor the prop(‘r 
discharge of his religious duties. Ih^yond Ibis 
elementary knowledge conijiaraJivcJy few c-arried 
their studies. It was, ind(i(Ml, the iihii! of Ju(la,ism 
that every Israelite should ha.v(^ a, professional 
acquaintance wi'ii tlie LaAV in its (hd-alls. lint 
only a small fra 'tu' n aUcn(le<l the schools of the 
scribes at whicli ad'^ uicod instruction was given in 
its more recondite rs and the eominent-a-ric.s 

ujmn them contained i.* the Midrash a.nd otbcir 
Rabbinic books. It would seem from ilu^ surprise, 
expressed in this question that Jesus Innl not. 
prosecuted such studies, at least in the recognized 
schools, whether from disincUnatlon or from poverty 
which prevented Him from paying the feevs oxaettul 
in spite of the understanding that siudi instru<*.tion 
should be gratuitous. Tliere are eonvimdrig indi^^a- 
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tions, liowev^er, that Jesus was to some extent 
faiidli<ar with the literature studied in the schools, 
hoili from His direct reference to passages con- 
tained in it, and from striking })arallolisins in 
language and thought l)et^’^'een various sayings of 
His and maxims of uncanonical hooks such as 
Sir ach and the Wisdom of Solomon.* He is also 
evidently acquainted with the kind of teaching 
siiiiplied by tlie scribes. In the ■ ■ ’ ’ Gosi^m 

of tno Infancy, Jesus is creditec ' . • ■ utimate 
.*!'(■ ;i-ionml*re . ’ ‘learning, ’partly 

<!« 1 iv,'!'. fr.nn 1 1;. ' . ■ .s. The bestowal 

of the title ‘ llahhi’ upon Him implies that, though 
not having studied after the usual manner, He was 
rcr.<!gnized to possess learning. But He Himself 
in II is t ej)l y accejds the implication of the question 
that His teaching w.m> not derived from any human 
source, hut was the immediate communication from 
His heavenly Father. See also Lkakning. 

A. Mitchell Hunter. 

LEYELLING.—l. In mountainous cotintries like 
Palestine landslips are not uncommon, and in this 
way roads are blocked, or obstructed by falling 
(Uhn,s\ The drenching rains loosen the stones on 
the hillsides and send them rolling down to the 
plains, and the swollen burns and torrents cut new 
channels for themselves, and dam up old ones, so 
that familiar paths not infrequently become ob- 
literated. Besides that, the farmers m some places 
are in the liahil <»f g.dhering the stones from 
the fields and iliruuiug ihcm tmt on the highway, 
thus making the roads both dMruuo'ou" and un- 
com for table for travellers. It was needful, there- 
fore, to have the roads restored by removing the 
obstaclovS and filling up the inequalities. When a 
sovereign rode forth, a company always went 
before him to clear the way ; hence, ‘ Prepare ye 
the way of the people : cast up, cast u)> the high- 
out the stones’ (Is 62^^), and, ‘A voice 
■ ■ ■■ wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the 

Lord, make his pMfh'^ ^(laight ’ i'Mt3®, adapted from 
Is 40^). When rinahim I’ji'ha proposed to visit 
certain places in Lebanon, the emirs and sheikhs 
sent out a general pr«'< 'ansai ■-■•i (■••"imanding the 
people to proptirc ili*- wav. -ametook place 

in 1845 when the N’lliau \i-iu-i llrn-a. 

2. Of the Temple, Jesus said, ‘There shall not 
be left one stone upon another, that shall not be 
thrown down’ (Mt 24^, Mk 13^, Lk 21®). This 
prophecy was fulfilled when the Temple was de- 
stroyed in 70 A.D. With the levelling of the 
sacred building to the ground there came an end 
to the Ceremonial Law so long cherished by the 
Jews, an<l tldiN ])aved the way for a wider accept- 
ance of the gospel of Christ (Ko 5^^ 1 Co Z^). 

K. Leggat. 

LEVI.— 1. The name occurs twice in our Lord’s 
genealogy (Lk 3-"^- 2. See Levites and Inkiest. 

3. See Matthew. 

LEYIRATE LAW (Lat. Icvir, ‘a husband’s 
brother’) regulated the marriage of a man with 
his dead Imithcr’s widow. In the story of Tamar 
and Judah (CJii 38) Llicrc is record of a marriage of 
this type, and at certain stages of (jjvilization the 
Levirato marriage was a widespread custom. t 
Among the Jews the law Avas laid down that ‘if 
brethren dwell together, and one of them die, and 
have no child (son), the wife of the dead shall 
not marry witliout unto a stranger : her husband’s 
brother . . . shall take her to him to wife ’ (Dt 
25®). It almost seems, however, that the Levirate 
custom was not permitted by later legislation (Lv 

* WitAi Mt 67, cf. Sir 7^ ; Mt (Mk 1126) cf . Sir 282-<^ ; Mt 620, 
cf. Sir 2911; Mt 7^2 ct. Sir SpO; Mt 1912, cf. Wis 3W; Mt 
2748. 56 cf. Wis 21648. 20 ; Mk 944 , of. Sir 717 ; Lk Ipi, cf. Sir 38 O ; 
Lk 12 X 6 20 , cf. Sir 6X Ills. ; Jn 1710, of. Sir 364. 

t Westermarck, The HUtory of Human Marriage, London, 
1891, pp. 610-614. 


181® 20‘ii) ; but it lias been suggested (1) that the 
forbidden marriage of that 'elation was one 
between a man and the wife of hi;- living brother;* 
and (2) that the custom consecrated in l)t. was the 
excoiition to the general law set forth in Leviticus, f 
The object of the Levirate marriage (Bt 25®) was 
to secure that the firstborn of the new union should 
succeed in the name of the dead brother, whose 
name thereby ■ * '' ’■i‘:ted out from Israel. 

In the earlier ■ • ' . . . i ■ there was no clear 

conception of i^ersonal m ..Jli v : . nd the Levir- 
ate law was doubtless «. .«! there might 

he the survival through posterity of the name of 
the lojire-entMLiv c of a family. 

For the statement of a problem regarding the 
resurrection, propounded to Jesus (Mt 22^^"% Mk 
12i®‘-7, Lk the Levirate law was used by 

the Sadducees, wlio are described by the Synoptists 
as saying that there is no resurrection, and by 
JoseiJiius {Ant. xvill. i. 4) as holding ‘that souls 
die with the bodies.’ Eegarding as obligatory only 
those observances which are found in the written 
word, they rejected those derived from the tradi- 
tions of their forefathers. The Pharisees, on the 
other hand, acce^ited such traditions, and with 
them a belief in the doctrine of the resurrection 
(cf- Jos. Ant. XIII. X. 6). This doctrine, taught 
clearly in Dn 12, Avas made popular in Jewish 
theological discussions by the Book of Enoch, 4: 
and suggested the problem set forth by the Sad- 
ducees, Avho evidently sought by the authority 
of Moses to discredit a doctrine held by the 
Pharisees and taught by Jesus. In stating their 
problem they brought forward a case of seven 
brothers who one after the other married the same 
woman. It is not necessary to take the case as 
one of actual fact, since the phrase xap’ i)fup in Mt, 
may have been used merely for literary effect. 

In each of the Synoiitics the setting forth of the 
problem is prefaced by a statement of the Levirate 
law awS spoken or Avritten by Moses (Mt. has Moiva-^s 
etire, but in Mk. and Lk. it is ^ypaipey y)fuv). 

In none of the three statements are the imissima 
verba of Dt 25® used, and Mt. borrows the words 
iTLyafji>Pp€ti<r€(. Kal dpacrr'tjcrei crir^pfia from the LXX 
version of Gn 38®. 

The problem x)ropouri(]ed by the Sadducees may 
he thus stated : — The Levirate law was enacted by 
Moses, and there was a case of seven brothers who 
in obedience to it married, one after the other, the 
same Avoman, Avho herself died after the death of 
the last of the seven. In the resurrection, since 
they all had her, Avhose Avife shall she be of the 
seven ? Jesus in His answer to the Sadducees did 
not discuss the justice or injii>iice of the Levirate 
law, or examine the purpose of ]Mosc.s in decreeing 
it ; but, asserting that they had erred, not knoAving 
the Scrii^tures ox the power of God, He showed 

them that in the resurrection men neit' ) 

nor are given in marriage, but are as the 
God in heaven ; and then He proceeded < - • 
that belief in immortality is involved in our con- 
sciousness of the being of God. J. Herkless. 

LEYITES. — According to one line of tradition, 
the Levites Avere appointed to assist the prie‘=-ts 
(Nu 3® 8’® IS"*-®), but AA’-ore not themselves, like 
Aaron and his sous, to approach unto the most 
lioly things (4^®) ; yot according to another repre- 
sentation the priesthood belonged to them as an 
inheritance (Dt 33®-^b Jos 18^). Whatever may 
have been the origin and date of the distinction 
between priest and Levite, it existed in the post- 

♦Note to Dt 2656^. in Stenernagel, ‘ Deuteronomium und 
Joaua * (Nowack’s Hdkom. zum AT, GSttingen, lOOp). 

t Driver, Deuteronomy, p. 285 ; note to Lv ISX® in DUlmann, 
JExodm und Leviticus, Leipzig, 1897. 

t Charles, The Booh of Enoch, p. 52 (Oxford, 1893). 
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exilic period, since it was recognized in ISiT times. 
The Levites are to be classed .iinong I he Temple 
officials, and to their office with ii- -pecdic duties 
(Nil P®- 3®) they were formally set apart 

Among their duties was the instruction of the 
peoj^le* * * § (Nell 8^ 2 Ch 30-^ 35=^) and ‘the killing of 
the passovers for evei'y one that was not clean,’ as 
also the handing of tlie blood to the priests to be 
sprinkled by them according to the Law f (2 Ch 

The relation of assistantship which associated 
the Levites with the priests was similar to that 
which connected deacons with bishops in the Chris- 
tian Church ; and it is not improbable that that 
connexion was suggested by the arrangement of 
the functions of the Temple officers with which the 
Jewish converts to Christianity were familiar. J 

In the Gospels there are only two places where 
the word ‘ Levite ’ is found. In the first of these, 
the i^arable of the Good Samaritan (IJc 10^^“^''^), a 
priest and a Levite, - i . i » of the religion 
of Israel and at the ■ i- '-x.-miiles of Jewish 

traditionalism, are unfavourably contrasted with a 
Samaritan, one of a people with whom the Jews 
had no The parable is the answer of 

Jesus to ' ‘ ‘ ■ vho asked, ‘Who is my neigh- 
bour?’ a ■ evident that the Leviuj, de- 

scribed by Jesus, when he looked on the wounded 
man and* passed by on the other side, recognized 
that he was not a Jew, and therefore not a neigh- 
bour to be humanely treated according to the com- 
mandment, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself’ (Lv The Levite, it may be con- 

cluded, accepted a Jewish traditional conception of 
‘neighbour’ which excluded all those who were 
not of Israel. Clement of Alexandria wrote that 
Jesus, ‘ on His interlocutor inquiring, “ Who is my 
neighbour?” did not, in the same way with the 
Jews, specify the blood-relation, or the fellow- 
citizen, or the proselyte, or him that had been 
similarly circumcised, or the man who uses one 
and the same law.’ § 

In the Fourth Gospel (1^^) the distinction between 
priest and Levite is made by naming logi‘ili<‘r the 
r(*pr(‘''cmfi(iNo- of 1 ■ . who wero">ciu iroiu 

Co ask • • -luestion, ‘Who art 

thou?’ The Levites, as teachers of the people, 
would be deemed qualified to judge of claims of 
Messiahship (so Uongstcnbcrg and Godet, but see 
13. Weiss, ad lor.) ; but it is significant that the 
mission to John of priests and Levites, who were 
officially connected with the Passover ceremonies, 
is recorded, and in it alone, in the Gospel which, 
according to the theory held by many critics, 
identifies Christ with the Paschal lamb. They 
were told by John that he was not the Christ; 
and immediately after the account of their inter- 
view with him there is the statement that he, 
seeing Jesus, said, ‘Behold the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world ’ ( Jn P»). 

Lrij:i{ vjf KK. — Scluirer, /UP n. i. 22.-SfF., 265 tf. ; Miltoan, 
or Ike Jews, ii. lOS; KaiUzr.ch. Ut. of the OT. 90, 117: 
SchnUz, OT Theology, i. 337 ; K. Hiirlde, Jial. of Israel to the 
Exile, SO ; and the art. ‘ Priests and Leviros ’ by Baudissin in 
Bashings’ EB. J, HeRKLESS. 

LIBERALITY. — 1. This may be considered to 
begin when the requirements of the Law have been 
fulfilled. Thus the iiayment of tithe, which in 
our Lord’s time was evidently regarded as an ideal 
(cf. Lk cannot be described as liberality, 

though it seems certain that many of the wealthier 
among the ‘dispersed’ regarded it as a duty to 

* Cf. Schiirer, HJP ir. i. 306 if. 

t Of. Keim, Jesus of N azarcu, v. 276. 

t Of. Hatch, The Organization of the Early Christian 
Churches, 52. 

§ Ante-Nicene Christian Library, xxii. 205. 


send, by way of Temple tribute, generous n,nd 
even munificent contributions, far in excess of the 
legal requirement. These were (collected at dif- 
ferent centres abroad, and then s(iut by certain 
. p; ■•i'lted ‘ ambassa<lors ’ to Jerusab^ni, 
V • .«■ placed in three largo cb<‘,sts within 
the Temple, winch wei'(n)])cue(l witli gn^at soleinnit y 
at certain seasons of the year. Apart< from tin; 
Temple tribute, the treasury was (‘iiriched by 
voluntary offerings of different kinds; and out of 
this grew the abuse which' our Lord diaionnces in 
Mt 15®* It seems ])robable tlmt tin; fUfilliful 
rarely visited the Temidc, at least, on Salffiat bn 
and feasts, without making some contribution to 
its revenues. Though votive offtuings (‘annot be 
peaking, as instancesof lilanulity, 

■ . : ■ against which the more devmit 

Rabbis protested, the motives which prompt (ul 
them may not infrequently have biion gonerotis 
and sincere. 

In the Court of the Women, within the Tem}d«s 
were the shoplmroth, or ‘trumpids,’ V(;ssid.s whose 
shape is indicated by their name, in whidi (‘ontri- 
butions for religious purposes and for (diarila))!(» 
objects might be placed. Idio contents of th<;s<; 
were at fixed times placed in the treasury ; ami in 
addition to these there was a chamber wIhuh* 
donations to be applied to the msunt<mane(; and 
education of poor olffldren might be given. Th(‘re 
is reason to believe that, whatever the motives in 
individual cases might: lx;, there was a constant 
flow of liberality tlirongli these cdiaunels (cf. 
Mk 12'^^, Lk 2P).' On the wealth of the ’reiuplt; 
treasury and the pious imrpo.s(‘s for whudi ii was 
partly intended, cf. 2 Mac. 3 Whatever may 

have been the greedy and grasping spirit tin* 
Pharisees, whose extortions our Lord tlt;nounc(‘s 
(Mt 23^^), it is probable that the I)euterononii<‘ 
precejit (Dt received a generous fulfilment 

among all classes. 

2. Ohrisfa tmeking as to liberal Ug. -(n) Of mind. 
The whole life and teaching of 'Christ may lx; 
regarded as a j»rotv-t against prejudice and narrow- 
mindedness, and iliermou^ as an appeal for lilau’- 
ality. His injunctions to love enemies ( Mt 
Lk 6^7.28)^ -j^Q refrain from ])a,Hsing judgnumt on 
others (Mt 7^'®, Lk 6^7)^ imlirccMy, the parable 
of the Good Samaritan, aflbrd instances in whitli 
He condemns the spirit of prejudice and imnilcat c‘s 
an oiien mind and generous bearing towards othcih, 

[b) In the use of wealth, etc. The claim to which 
no follower of Christ is to turn a deaf car is that of 
need. Need, as evidenced by asking, is a sufiicient 
ground for giving (Mt The mmsorr <»f our 
giving is to he in prox)ortion to the extent of <mr 
own blessing (Lk 12'*=^), and alfchougli the com- 
mand ‘ Freely ye have received, freely give * (Mt lO’^l 
was spoken with reference to the use of ilm 
miraculous powers given to the disciples, we cannot 
doubt that it extends also to all emlowments of 
wealth or talents wherewith God has ble.ssed uh. 
Liberality in the form of almsgiving is to bt; 
without ostentation (Mt it-H rnrard is th<‘ 

heavenly treasure ‘that failcih not’(Lk 12"“'*), ;u»d 
a generous return, here or hercsifter, for t.h<‘ riglil 
use of wealth (Lk 0®*^ I ()•>). The (;oniplct(; lx ‘sl ov‘;d 
of earthly i)ossessionH on the poor, ac,c(Mupfuu«‘<l hv 
‘taking up the cross’ and following Christ, whidi 
is required of the rich young ruler in addition to 
the observance of ,the eommandmenti (Mt 
Mk 10®h Lk 18^), is not necessarily a rule <d‘ 
universal obligation, but evidently iririmdcd to 
meet this special case ; underlying it is t he idcvi, 
never absent from our Lord’s teaching as to tlu; 
use of wealth, that wealth is a trust fxxnn God, 
and to be renounced when it becomes a hindi'an(j(} t-o 
spiritual life. While liberality is assured of a 
reward, the reward, or even return, is not to be 
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the object of the giver (Lk 6^®, where ixrfSkv 
d7r'€\Trl^ovT€s may be hoping^ for nothing again,’ as 
in AV ; or ‘ never despairing/ as in RV ; or, if 
read ix 7 }dha, ‘ driving no one to despair,’ or ‘ des]>air» 
ing of no man,’ as in liVin).*^ 

There are three utterances of our Lord with j 
reference to liberality to the Temple and the pur- 
poses connected therewith. The gift is to be 
brought to the altar only after reconciliation to an 
o bended brother (Mt 523. L»4j. outward liberality 
being thus shown to be unacceptable to God unless i 
the heart be filled with the spirit of love. Natural ; 
duties are not to be set aside by a liberality which 
be(*oines sinful (Mt 15 ^) in devoting to the Temple 
what ought to be given to tlie support of parents. 
The teaching of the incident of the widow’s two 
mites is l)ost summed up in the words of Ambrose : 

‘ It is not considered how much i- pi\en, but how 
much remains behind.’ The mi'-woi- oi John the 
Baptist (Lk 3 ^^) may be quoted as in accordance 
with the teaching of our Lord ; liberality is here 
shown to bo an evidence of repentance, and a 
practical testimony to a change of heart. See also 
artt. Almsgiving, Giving. 

Litkraturk.— -J. 0, Dykes, Manifesto of the King, 351 ; J. LI. 
Davies, Spiritual A/jp/rJir/isio/i, 244 ; S. Cox, Biblical Ex- 
/.■'.■''‘•I..'. I0r> ; W. M. siiiviLiir, Christ and our Tiums, 279; 
\\. h.v'.i. Culture of the S'Cr-fo'y Liie, 183; Edersheim, 
77^' 'J-iJ.p',. Its Ministry oni S -i > ires , works on Jewish 
Aati<ici. ; the Oomm. in loo. 

S. J. Ramsay Sibbald. 

LIBERTY. — Christ and His first disciples clearly 
r(‘garded liberty as an essential of the liighest re- 
ligious life. lie begins His mission at Nazareth 
with the wmrds of Isaiah that His work was ‘ to 
set at liberty them that are bruised’ (Lk #®). By 
His contrast of the Mosaic law with His own ‘1 
say unto you ’ of Mt He declares His dis- 

ciples to be free of the ancient law ; their worship 
no longer fettered by place (Jn ; their very 
Sabbath, which had held them together in the 
Captivity, an institution to be sanely used for any 
kind of good work and any sinless pleasure (Mk 
2*-^’, Mt 12 **, Lk New wine-skins must be 

made for the new wine (Mk 2^^ Lk 6®®). The dis- 
ciple must hold himself entirely at liberty from 
the things of the world for the world’s sake; he 
mnst stand ‘with loins girded about and lamp 
burning’ (Lk 12®®), unhindered by multitudinous 
possessions (Lk 12^®), not anxious as to the lesser 
matters of clothing, food, and shelter (Mt 6^®, Lk 
12^*®), taking ‘no bread, no wallet, no money, 
whereon he may come to depend too much (Lk 9 ® 
10^, Mt 10^, Mk 6®). If the rich young man would 
he )>erfect, he must learn to he the free master of his 
ritLes, not their slave, even though he may have 
entirely to disperse them in order to assure him.self 
of his ‘s])iritual liberty (Mt 19 -*, Lk 18 --). In all 
things the dischde must he al)solutely free for his 
mission, and ‘leave the dead to bury their own 
<lea(r (Mt 8--, Lk O*'**)- His utterance itself must 
])firtJike of the same liberty, not crippled by the 
slow movement of the intello<'.tual faculties, but 
made vivid by immediate contact with the Holy 
Spirit : ‘ Settle it therefore in your hearts not to 
meditate beforehand how to answer ’ (Lk 21^^ Mk 
J:V*, Mt 10 *'-’). Christ promises that the disciple 
w'ho ])rizes His word shall come to know the greater 
fulness of truth, and that revelation shall liberate 
him ; ho shall no longer be a bond-servant of sin (it 
would be impossible, having once seen the light) ; 
he shall be free with all the liberties of sonsliip (Jn 

Jesus Himself exhibits the surprises which the 
‘ law of liberty ’ (Ja H®) has within it. He tells of 
the master who, linding his servants alert and 
faithful, flings conventionality to the winds, ‘ girds 

* One of the few saying’s of our Lord quoted outside the 
Gospels coimuends liberality (Ao 20^). 
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himself, makes them sit down to meat, and him- 
self serves them ’ (Lk 12®'^). He tells His host that 
it were a higher thing to dare to invite, not his 
relatives and wealthy friends, hut the poor, the 
lame, the blind, who could never recomjDense hirn 
(Lk 14 *®). In dealing with the woman taken in 
sin,* He takes the course of the moment, as novel 
as it is searching in its free way (Jn 8*"**). The 
cruse of precious ointment is looked at as the 
symbol of an affectionate imj^ulse, more to be 
valued than a calculated act i-i 1 1 ih*:' ■> - il 

ing and giving to the poor k 1 G M» 2-i ' , -1 1. 

12®). Pliarisees are startled at His frank inter- 
course with publicans and sinners (Mk 2*®, Lk 5 ®® 
15 ®). In vain He likens the liberty of the Spirit to 
the wind ‘thcat hloweth where it listeth’ (Jn 3 ®} ; 
few can understand the variety of the workings 
of the Divine Spirit in man, Wisdom only being 
justified by ‘all her children’ (Mk IP**, Lk 7 ®®), to 
the confusion often of those who cannot com- 
prehend a John the Baptist abstaining and the 
Son of man ‘eating and drinking.’ There are 
times when Christ seems dcTbi t His 

hearers, and e‘-]>ecifilly the f"! isi.il'.-i • jmi. them, 
into problems that find nc- -"luii- n -• - ni'- Law,’ 
hut tnat compel an exercise of liberty of judgment, 
as in the ‘ Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s’ (Lk 20®®, Mt 22 ®^), ‘the baptism of John, 
was it from heaven, or of men ? ’ (Lk 20 *^), and the 
question, ‘ Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath clay, 
or not?’ (Mk 3 ^ Lk 6** 14 ®). The inunciiffe of true 
liberty, as our Lord tanght and lived it, woiHd go 
far in encouraging the believers in ‘ the reunion of 
Christendom,’ o-p(‘cially such a command as ‘For- 
bid him not : lor ho thiit is not against you is for 
you ’ (Lk 9 ®®). 

That the -\posLks so understood Christ can hardly be ques- 
tioned. TliroughouL the NT liberty (hksuOepJcif and its even 
more confident form s^ou(rjot) runs as a g’olden thread, distin- 
guishing the New Dispensation from the Old. ^ There is the 
same joyous exercise of the power of a new life that Christ 
foretold. The writers have met one of the deepest problems of 
philofeophy (man’s freedom of will), and have boldly pronounced 
upon It. *81. Paul lias ru) hesilaiioii in, asserting man’s natural 
libcrt\ in the Pghl of the spiritual liberty now made known 
through Jesus (fiirist [fc claims the rigliL of free 

action in the common affairs of life, in khmI, hi marri.'igc, in the 
pastor not necessarily labouring manually, but sharing in 
I. Mil'll ■ ■ ■ In return for his spiritual toiling (1 Co 
i- John will claim for the purified soul the 

same liberty (t^wa-tcc.) of approach to the tree of life and entry by 
the portals of the eternal city (Kev 2214). Perhaps this par- 
ticular word is most suggestively used in 1 Co 8^1 ‘ Take heed 
lest by any means this liberty of yours become a stumbling- 
block to the weakjH'.e. lest the very -i, i ii'-'ii ami t f’f 

the new-found libiTty may lead .\oii '«• flc,u' .-1 i; 1 -'ii'-L".’.!,’. , 
thus courting tempi utioii yoni-eli, and pernai^s ruimng the 
weaker brethren, who, sceiii}; .M>n able to join in certain prac- 
tices unharmed, will be tempted to copy you, to their own 
hurt. It is clear that in the first days lilierty was fundamental 
with the Christian. Each man has to * work out ius own salva- 
tion ’ (Ph 212), to be ‘fully assured in his own mind,’ to ‘give 
account of himself to God’ (Ko 14^ 12 ). Christians are the free 
citizens of the heavenly Jerusalem, children of Mu 1 !.' (Cu\ -i-') 
For abiding freedom did Christ set them fi<'e (rd). '■al'm;' iht’r 
into liberty (v.3--»). Henceforth no Mosaic veil of past tiaditious. 
laws, rites, can bind them. When Moses is road, it shall be 
with no hindering timidities (2 Co ) of the Icltei, but in the 
reverent freedom of the spirit (vv.^'-S), The disciple feels him- 
self freed from that voice ‘ which neither we nor our fathers 
were able to bear’ (A(‘. IfJO). The Law has but led into a 
larger world, in which is prized ‘ the liberty which we have in 
Christ Jesus’ (Gal 324 24). The escape has been from the 
bondage of a religion of fear into the liberty of a faith that 
discerns in God the* Eternal Fatherhood (Ro 8^"). So St. Paul 
prays that the word may have ‘ free course,’ may run (RV) 
(rpix'o), spreading the gospel abroad with a free unhindered 
spirit (2 Th 39, and leaving each worker to develop his own 
methods (1 Co 9^) and rules of conduct— ‘Why is my liberty 
judged by another man's conscience V’ (lO®^). But tlii.s does 
not imply licence. That his liberty is Christian implies a 
limitation. He is to be ‘as free, yet not using his liberty for a 
I cloak of maliciousness, but as the bond-servant of God’ (1 P 2^«), 
ha\ing no part with those worldly ones so ready in ‘ promipng 
liberty while they themselves are bond-servants of corruption * 
(2 P 2’i9). He knows that he will be judged in his speech and 

* Although no part of the correct text of Jn 8, the Pericope 
AdtUteroe probably embodies a true reminiscence of an incident 
in our Lord’s ministry. 
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conduct bv the law of liberty which hai^ taken the place of the 
ancient law <Ja 2i2). Being made free from sin he is still a 
servant, but of ri;;hn‘Oii~.i!«. a ^ sor\ aiit to God ’ (Ro 
and from the ’ oi‘ corruption ’ has entered into the 

‘liberty of the glory of the children of God’ (Ro S^i). This 
liberty has been the exchange of a hateful for a precious 
bondage. If you were actually a slave, you are now ‘ the Lord’s 
frccdman,’ if you were free, you are now ‘ Christ’s bond-servant’ 
(1 Co 721. 22), and that service is the ministry of the brethren, a 
bondage into which St. Paul boasts and glories that he had 
brought himself (1 Co 9^9). He has found a new law in place of 
‘law of sin and of death,’ and this ‘law 

> . ■ : ■ ■ i Jhrist Jesus’ has made him free (Ro 82). 

; . . . of ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ e of the 

Gospels indicates also the ‘ ■ , / Chris- 

tianity to that principle of liberty with which Christ inspired 
His disciples.* 

See also artt. FREE WILL and Necessity. 

Edgar Eaplyn, 

LIE, LYING.— See Deceit. 

LIFE — The term applied by Jesus, alike 

in the Synoptic and the Johannine records of His 
teaching, to the supreme blessing mediated by 
Him to men. Certain elements in the conceiition 
are common to the two records, but their ditferenees 
are so marked that it will he necessax'y to consider 
them . 

1. im idaa of Life in the Synoptic teaching is 
substantially that of the OT, unfolded in all its 
potential wealth of meaning. HebrcAv iliongld. 
averse to metaphysical speculation, (tuu-cMvctl uf 
life as the sum of energies which make up man’s 
actual existence. The soul separated from the 
body did not cease to be, but it forfeited its 
portion in the true life. It either departed to the 
shadowy world of Sheol, or, ucconliiiLi to the later 
view of Ecclesiastes, was reub-orbt-.l (?) into the 
Divine Being, — ‘returned to God who gave it* 
(Ec 12^). Thus the highest good was simply 
‘length of days,* — the continuance of the bodily 
existence right on to its natural term. Two 
factors, however, were latent in the OT conception 
from the beginning-, jjiid became more and more 
proiii'ru'nj iri ilui <‘onr-(i of the after- development. 
(Ij 'Die radical elehient in life is activity. Mere 
physical being is distinguished from that essential 
‘ life * which consists in the unrestricted play of all 
'* ' especially of the higher and more 

In the loftier passages of the 
Psalms, more jiarticularly, the idea of ‘life’ has 
almost always a pregnant sense. It is associated 
with joy, peace, prosperity, wisdom, • : 

man ‘ lives * according as he has free '•■i-;-- ;‘:- 

activities which are distinctive of his" spiritual 
nature. God Himself is emphatically the ‘living 
One,* as contrasted with men in iheir limitation 
and helplessness. (2) Since God alour- p. 
life in the highest sense, fellowship vi'li 
the one condition on which men can obtain it. 
‘ By every word of God doth man live * (Dt 8®). 
‘With thee is the fountain of life* (Ps 36^). In 
the higher regions of OT thought, life and com- 
munion with God are interchangeable ideas. The 
belief in immortality is never expressly stated, 
but, as Jesus Himself indicates, it was implicit in 
this conception of a God who was not the God of 
the (lead but of the living. See art. LlYHSfG. 

Jesus accepted the idea of life as it had come 
to Him through the OT. To Him also life is 
primarily the physical existence (cf. Mt 6-® ‘ Take 
no thought for your life, what ye shall eat and 
drink,’ etc.), and He advances on this conception 
along ethical and religious lines, in the same 
rnanner as the Psalmists and Prophets. (1) He 
distinguishes between the essential ‘life* and the 
outward subsidiary things with which it is so 
easily confused. ‘The life is more than meat* 

* The various terms used, and the many English equivalents, 
will be found fully treated in Hastings’ DB, artt. ‘Free,* 
* Freedom,’ etc. 


(Lk 12‘-^-^). ‘A man’s life consisDdh not in 
abundance of the things whicli he posscsstdU ’ 
‘What shall it prolit a man if he gain thewlioh^ 
world and lose his life?’ (Mk 8'^^’). (2) Dius !I(^ 

arrives at the idea of something (umtral and in- 
alienable which constitutes th.- life. 

This He discovers in the moral ■ ■ '■■■'•;• ' '■ h<>(ly 

with its manifold faculties is only tin* orgmi 
which man accomplishes his true task ot obedi- 
ence to God. Meat, ra,imeni, and all the r<‘st. are 
necessary, ‘ but seek lirsi the kingdom '>f Go<! a,nd 
his righteousness.’ (3) In ihi'' vav [n-ys 1(‘<1 to 
the conception of a higher. 'piiiin;d Hte, ga,im‘d 
through the sacrilice of the ‘ Ii a imui !mte 

not his own life, he cannot he my diseiph^ ’ { Lk 
‘ He that Jtindeth his life shall lose it., and In' tha.l 
loseth Ids life for my sake shall tind it ’ (Mt 

X039 X625). ‘ ^ 

Here, however, we become awan^ oi tin' ddheulty 
which meets us under diUbreut lornis throughout 
our Lord’s teaching. In His a(i(*.ount of tlu^ sujiD'ino 
blessing fox which lower things must lie saer)li(‘<‘d, 
He seems to pass abruptly from (dldcal to eselndo- 
logical ideas. ‘Life’ is a reward laid up for tln^ 
light non- in the world to come. It is regardeil 
-(iiiK'rime- as a new state of being (Mt somo* 
times as a sort of priise that can be bestowcMl in tln^ 
same manner as houses and goods and huids (Mk 
10^<^). The precise meaning to be attaclied to ‘ tln^ 
world to come’ in which this ‘life’ will lie im- 
parted, depends on our iiit(M'pr(d'ati(>u of the 
general conceiition of the Kingflom of God, i hir 
Lord would appear to waver between the i(h‘a of a 
world beyoncl death and that of a Messianiti age 
or aeon, id .■.dv cevealed on earth. Tu 

either cas*-, ImV • m‘I-, '!b thinks of ‘life’ as (if 
something still in the future, the jKKuiliar blessing 
of the realized Kingdom of God. 

This future ; ‘ ■ (ieflned more ixirtbuilarly hi Hovt'ral 

passages as -t-icrnal Frit ’ and the (ipiUiet inijjflit appear at. 
first sight to imply a divStinotion. "VVe find, however, on cloHt'r 
examination that the term ‘lift*’ itself usually involvt»H thy 
emphatic meaning’. ‘This do and thou shalt live’(bk Is 
our Lord’s reply to the iiKpiiry eonoorning ‘eternal lift*.' Ho 
when He says, ‘ It is better to enter into life halt or maimed ' 
(Mt 188, Mk 9^), or ‘ Narrow is the way that leadeth unto Hfc" ’ 
(Mt 714), it) iia evidently the future hlcHsing that is in His mind. 
There is good ground for the conjecture that J(*hu8 IfiiUHt'If 
never used the expression ‘ eternal life.’ 

Since the ethical and eschatologicud ideas arc 
denoted by the same word, wc are justilicd in 
assuming that in the mind of tJesus th(‘v wtu'c 
bound up with one another. The ‘lif(^’ wliich is 
projected into the future and desindlxul figuratively 
as a gift bestowed from without, is in the last 
resort the life of moral activity. Tliis hecomos 
more apparent when w© take acetount of certain 
further elements in our Lord’s tea(du ng. 

(a) The condition on which the future reward is 
given is faithful iicrforimuic.e of the moral task in 
the present. Those shall ‘ live* who keep the coup 
mandments. The narrow way that leads to life is 
the way of obedienta.* and saci'ific<). By voluntary 
loss of earthly things in (he cause of Ohrisf., Ilu' 
disciples will gain ‘ life * (Mk 1(V*“). The. apocu iy pi ve 
imagery does not con<jca,l from us tho osHontial 
thought of Jesus, that the pronnsi'd ‘life* in 
nothing but the outcome and fulhlimint. of a 
moral obedience begun on earth, 

(5) Life is not only ;i future fulfilment, but has a 
real beginning in the pr<i<ent. Thus in I lu' saying, 
‘Follow me, and let tlio dejul bury I heir divid’ 
(Mt 8^^=Lk 9‘^®), Jesus impIicH Unit the dis(‘i]>l«'s 
even now enter into possession of a n<jw and higher 
life. They are the ‘living’ as o|)pos('d lo I In', 
children of this world, who arc spiritually di^ad. 
The same thought appears in the parahh^ of flu*, 
Prodigal Son: ‘ho was dead and is alivc^ again’ 
(Lk 15^). Life in its full reality is the hh'ssing of 
the Avorld to conu', ?. '"'nj Po, diliercnt in 
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degree, not in kind, from the present life of true 
di--eiplr^]d[>. 

(6*) ' One element is common to the two types of 
‘ life,’ and marks tlieir ultimate identity. The 
future consummation, described by Jesus in vivid 
pictorial language, is in its substance a closer 
r*'Ilr.\\--lii|> with Omd. In the Kingdom which He 
;ii!iicipMi(‘d. the pure in heart were to see God 
vMi T) ; ; loose wlio hungered and thirsted after 
righteousness were to be satislied with God’s 
presence (v.<^). This perfect communion with God 
is the supreme reward laid up for the believer. 
It constitutes the inner meaning and content of 
the future Life. In like manner the present life of 
moral obe< lienee is in its essence a life of fellowship 
with God. The aim of Jesus is to bring His dis- 
ciples oven now into such a harmony with the 
Divine will that they may be children of their 
Father who is in heaven, re-innhling Him and 
holding real comimmion with Him. The eschato- 
logical idea of life thus resolves itself at its centre 
into the purely ethical and religious. The King- 
dom is already come when (hnlV vill is done on 
earth as it is in heaven. 

Jesus is Himself the Mediator of the new life. 
He inniarts to His disciples His own consciousness 
of GotPs |fi m *‘ mui Fatherhood. He inspires in 
them a iniili ;md ubedience which without Him 
w'otdd have been for ever impossible. Through 
knowledge of Him and in His spirit, 

they enter into that fellowship with God which is 
eternal life. See MKDiA'roli. 

2. Jn tho Fourth Gospel the idei). of Life is much 
more prominent than in the Synoptics. The Evan- 
gelis' • \i l.\ dates (20^^) that he has ‘written 
those il.il j ■ i iui believing ye may have life,’ and 
this -i;i' '‘mi.-m' -u his main intention is fully borne 
out by the detailed study of the Gospel. The 
teaching of Jesus, as he records it, centres wholly 
on the subject of Life. 

This in itself need not he rej^arded as a breach with the 
authentic tradition. We have seen that in the Synoptics also 
the idea of life lies at the heart of our Lord’s teaching:, since 
life is the pe«mliar blessing- of the Kingdom of God. St. John, 
after his manner, detaches the essential thought from the 
eschatological framework. The future ‘kingdom’ becomes 
simply ‘liio.’ 

The idea of Life as a present possession (already 
implicit in the Synoptic teaching) becomes in the 
Fourth Gospel central and determinative. ‘He 
that helieveth on the Son hath (even now) ever- 
lasting life ’ ‘ He that heareth my word . . . 

is passed out of death into life ’ (5‘^). The whole 
purpose of the work of Christ, as conceived, by the 
Evangelist, was to <-oMmmiiicjd<* to His disciples, 
hei'O and now, the ci ci un i 1 i I'c. 'i’o those who have 
received His gift the death of the body is only a 
physical incidont, a ‘falling iV)- The 

true death is the state of sin i u-i pi 'n .nb'n. out of 
which they have been delivei’cd, once and for all, 
in the act of surrender to Christ. 

laolaicd pii'>>sng("^ in ibc Gc^'.pcl might Rcein to conflict with 
tbiH, th(‘ characirrisiu; and ]»ivvinling view. In the 6th chapter 
more cHpccially, the c()nc(‘i)Uon of Life as a spiritual possession 
in the present appears sich^ by side with rf^peated allusions to a 
resurrection ‘at tlie last day’ 44. 154). tIacsg nllusions arc 
partly to be explained as reminiscences of an earlier t.vi>e of 
doc‘-trine, not coinpUdiely in harmony with the writer’s own ; 
such ‘ concessions’ to a traditional be]i('f meet us t‘ontinnally in 
this Gospel. At the same time, they servo to ompha.size a real, 
though secondary, asxioet of John’s own teaching. TTc antici- 
pates in the future world a full manifest,ai,ion of the life which 
under earthly conditions is necessarily hi dden . For the believer, 
as for Christ Himself, the escape from this wori<l and its limita- 
tion.s marks the entrance into a larger activity and ‘glory’ (cf. 
142. ft). 

The BvangeliHt nowhere attempts to define his 
conception of Life. The great saying, ‘ This is life 
eternal,’ etc. (17^), cannot ho constnied as a defini- 
tion. It only declares that the knowledge of God 
through Jesus Christ carries with it the assurance 


of life (cf. ‘ His commandment is life everlasting ’ 
[12^^^]). The nature of the life is indicated only in 
vague and I'.ilfdigisr.-.i i\ o, terms. It is indestriic- 
tihle (6®^ ! i .-ni i-iiu.' all spiritual thirst and 
liMi!-.'}- {iV 4^*^), is the source of light (H 8^^). But, 
liulc is said by way of express definition, 
the general import of the Johannine conception is 
sufficiently clear. The Life which Christ com- 
municates is the absolute, Divine Life. ‘As the 
Father has life in himself, so he hath given the 
Son to have life in himself’ (5^^*, cf. D). It is 
assumed that in God and in the Logos, wlio is one 
with Him, a life resides which is difierent in kind 
from that of men, and is the real, the ‘ eternal ' Life. 

The I arises from the blending in the 
Fourth <.">p. i ot Hebrew and early Christian with 
h-';i i rl influences. Hebrew thought 

• ; r'.i i V. r with questions n\L!;irdiug the 

ultimate nature of God. He was the ‘ 1 1 vi og ' ( -ocl, 
who could be known only through His activity in 
the creation and moral government of the world. 
The Greek thinkers, on the other hand, tried to 
get behind His activity to His essential Being. 
He was the absolute and self-existent, over against 
the world of plieiKMiu-Mn. His Life, so far as Life 
could be pvc‘'h< ;- ic'I oi I iin!, was an energy of pure 
thought, abstracted from every form of sensible 
manifestation (cf. Arist. Metnph. xii. 7). The 
Fourth Evangelist, carrying out more fully the 
suggestion or Philo, combines the Hebrew and 
Greek ideas. He thinks of God as the ‘ only true ’ 
(17®), the absolute Being who is eternally separate 
from the world which He has created. Neverthe- 
less He is a living and personal God. The Life 
which He possesses is analogous to the life in man, 
but of a higher order, spiritual instead of earthly. 

It follows from this attempt to combine Hebrew 
with Greek ideas, that the ethical moment falls 
largely out of si^ht. The difference between tlie 
human and the Divine Life is one of essence. Till 
man has undergone a radical change, not in heart 
merely but in the very constitution of his being, 
there can be no thought of his piiH icipid ing in the 
life of God. St. John thus involves liimBelf in a 
(•oM<*(q»tl()!i which may he described as senii- 
phy-ical. The Divine life is regarded as a sort of 
higher substance inherent in the nature of God. 
How can man, who is ‘born of flesh’ (3®), become 
partaker in this substance, and so experience a 
new birth as a child of God ? This is the religious 
problem as it presents itself to St. John. 

The solution is afforded by the doctrine of the 
Incarnate Word. Jesus Clu'ist, as the eternal 
Logos, possessed ‘ life in himself,’ and yet assumed 
humanity and entered into our lower world. He 
therefore became the vehicle through which the 
life of God is imparted to men, or at least to those 
elect natures wlio are to receive it. 

He not only ])()s-,c^sc^, bin i- H If the Life. To 
impart His" gift Ho musL also imi>art Himself, since 
life is inalienable from the living Person. This 
idea, which lies at the very centre of St. John’s 
thinking, determines his theory of the communica- 
tion of Life through Christ. 

The subjective condiuon. a])a3i from which the 
gift cannot he bcstowo<l. i> hclioi in Jesus as the 
Son of God. This belief is primarily an act of 
intellectual assent to the claim of Clirist ; but siicili 
an act implies a religious experience wliic-h has led 
up to it and gives it value. It runs back in the 
la.‘^t resort to the ‘ drawing by the Ffither ’ (6*^^), the 
work of God’s S]nrit in the heart. Througli the 
act of belief a man is brought into such a relation 
to Christ that His power as Life-giver becomes 
oi)erative. 

Three means are indicated by whic.h Christ im- 
parts the gift to those %vho have believed. (1) It is 
conveyed through His word, regarded not simply 
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as tlie medium of His message, but iu the Hebrew 
sense as active and creative. The words sx^oken 
by Jesus are of the same nature as the quickening 
word of God. They are ‘ spirit and life/ carrying 
with n Hls Qwn being. He 

can ■■■ shall abide in you ’ 

and ‘ r shall abide in you’ (15'^). It is this impart- 
ing of Himself through rlis words that renders 
them 'words of eternal life.’ (2) The gift is con- 
veyed likewise in the Sacraments, more esx)ecially 
in the Lord’s Supx^er. The Eucharistic reference 
in the 6th chajiter appears to the present writer 
unmistakable, and, while the Supper is interxireted 
in a ^ciise, its real validity is also emiiha- 

sized. Ignaiiu-. writing in the same age, describes 
the Eucharist as the (pdpfiaKov ddavaalas {JEphes. 
20), and St. John accejits this current belief, and 
harmonizes it with his OAvn doctrine of Life : 
‘Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man and 
drink his blood, ye have no life in you’ (6^^). 
Since Jesus in His own Person is the Life, it can 
be given only through an actual incorporation of 
His ‘flesh and blood,’ and this is oflered in the 
mystery of the Euchaiist. The idea of Life as a 
semi-physical essence^ here comes to its sharpest 
expression. (3) In this same chaiiter, however, we 
have the indication of another and still more 
mysterious means by which the Life is iinjiarted. 
The Eucharist, while it possesses in itself a real 
^pical of an abiding union of the be- 
lir’ < r '' i . ii Christ. He is like tlie vine (15^^* )> o'^it 
of which the several branches draw their nourish- 
ment. He is united with His disciples in a relation 
so profound and intimate that they feel themselves 
to be one with Him. They abide in Him and He 
in them, and the life which He possesses becomes 
their life, springing up within them like a per- 
ennial well (4^^). This doctrine of a mystical union 
with Christ in which He imparts His Divine life to 
the believer, contains the central and character- 
istic thought of the Fourth Gospel. 

Thus far we have considered tne Johannine idea 
of Life as it is determined by the Logos theory. 
It becomes apparent, however, the more we study 
the Gospel, that the writer is working throughout 
with two conceptions, 0 ‘"seiitially difl\jroni from 
each other and never comxflctcdy rccuncilcd. The 
incarnate Logos is at the same time the historical 
Jesus, who revealed God and drew all men to Him- 
self by the moral ^andenr of His personality and 
life. Doctrines vniich ure pre-'-cnicd ilieologically 
on the lines of the !.ogo-^ are also 

capable of a purely religious interpretation. They 
require to be so interpreted if we are not to miss 
their underlying and vital import. 

Life regarded from this other side bears a mean- 
ing substantially the same as in the Synoi)tic 
Gospels. J esns was the Living One, inasmuch as 
He realized in His own Person the love and good- 
ness and holiness which constitute the inmost 
nature of God. The life He sought to communi- 
cate was nothing else than His own Spirit, as it 
was revealed in the scene of the feet- washing (Jn 
13), and in the subsequent discourse with His dis- 
ciples. Even in the Eucharistic chapter in which 
the theological view of Life is expressed most 
forcibly, we can discern this other view in the 
bai'kgrow^d. To partake of Christ’s flesh and 
blood is CO become wholly conformed to Him, 
absorbing into oneself the very spirit by which He 
lived. We cannot read the chax)ter attentively 
without feeling that St. John is always pa.sHing 
from the metaphysical conception to this moral 
and religions one. Both are present in his mind, 
and he endeavours to fuse them, though such a 
fusion is in the nature of things impossible. 

The cardinal doctrine of union with Christ 
assumes a new meaning in the light of this other 


as^Dect of St. John’s thought. What is elsewhere 
described as a mystical indwelling becomes a moral 
fellowship. ‘ Henceforth I call you not servants^ 
hut friends ; for the servant knoweth not what 
his lord doeth ; but I have called you friends ’ 
( 15 i 6 )_ disci 2 >les are to enter into a ])erfeet 

harmony of mind and will with their Master. 1 1 is 
spirit is not to act on them from the otitside, 
through set commandments, bnt inwardly ami 
sx)ontaneously. The relation of discii)leship thus 
passes into one of ‘ friendshi]>,’ — a friendsnij) so 
close that they lose all sense of separateness 
tween themselves and Christ. lie ‘ abides in 
them,’ and replaces their will with His own. 

To the Synoptic teaching St. tJohn adds one 
element of priceless value. Ho per(;eives that the 
new Life proclaimed by Jesus was bonml up indis- 
solubly with His living Person. ‘ In him was 
life’ (Jn 1"^), and it is not enough to render some 
vague obedience to His teaching. There must be 
a real and personal communion with Christ, so that 
He may imj)art His very self to His diBcij>le, In 
his presentation of this truth, John avails himself 
of iiK'iapliv -ical modes of thinking which are not 
wholly . i" the Christian message. The 

concepti"‘i < 'i*. iu as Logos obscures tlie true 
^ignilicaiice of His Person and of the higher life 
imparted through Him. But the essential thought 
of the Gospel is independent of the form, btirrowed 
from an alien jmiloNopliy. in which it is exj>n‘ss(Ml. 
Jesus Christ is not only the Ijife-giver, but is Him. 
self the Life. He imparts His gift to those who 
know Him by an inward fellowsbi]), and beisomo 
one with Him in heart and v'ill. S(',e also LlvlNil. 
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r.. I . SOOTT. 

LIGHT — Apart from the ordinary use of this 
word to denote outward light (as in Lk Mfc 
17^ 24^® etc.), there are thi-M- :ipplir;o iur- of tlie 
metaphor of light in the ^.Miop'.ii- i in- pi -I- which 
demand attention. 

1 . The first occurs in the figurative and some- 
what enigmatic saying jneserved in Mt 
2134 .85^ where the eye is called the lamp of the 
body, the symbolism pointing to smmrity of mml 
as the decisive feature of life. Each F/vangelist 
gives the saying a different setting. In Mt.’s 
version of the Sermon on the Mount it (Kunirs in 
a context laying stress unon the suiueme need of 
the heavenljr mimi in religion ; and jis Ihoi main 
rival to God in man’s affections is the world, in the 
shape of material wcallli, the pursuit of the Hingle 
mind is naturally eorndaicd witli Llm avoidance of 
covetousness. ‘-hade of meaning is reflectoil 

from VV.1®-21 and (see Mammon) upon the in- 
tervening The soul is to liuiimn lifi* what 

the eye is to the body (so Pliilo, da Opif. Mandh 
I 17, ‘reason [xoCs] is to the soul wh.at the eye is to 
the body'); it is a lamp, by nuvuis of which the 
way and work of life ar«^ illnmimiLxl. As Uh^ 
functions of the idiysical lifo dopmid l;i.rg(dy ui)on 
the soundness of the organs of vision, by inojuis of 
which men move safidy and freedy in tln^ outsiih* 
world, so the mental and niornl fiealth of iiia.n is 
bound up with the condition of his inmw life. The 
inward disposition (cf. Jn 1 P«) is th<‘ key to all 
(cf. Kuskin’s Qmian of the A ir, ^ 03 ; Katjfds Nrsf, 

§§ 106-110). Tlie employment t)f ‘light/ in this 
connexion is thus one illustration of the* inwardness 
of the teaching of Jesus. He hroiiglit me.n from 
the circumference to tlie centre, laid supreme stress 
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on motive, and sought to eiiinhn.'^ize — in this 
saying — the vital importance bt the inner sinrit 
for conduct. The symholism turns on the ethical 
meaning implied in ‘single’ {aTrXods) and ‘evil’ 
(TTovrjpbs), the former suggesting ‘liberality,’ the 
latter ‘ niggardliness ’ in tlie moral sphere. Hence 
‘ light ’ means that condition of life which is void 
of covetousness and Lhc gis.-piug spirit. Such a 
spirit confuses life by diverting it from the supreme 
inward and heavenly aim which is its true pursuit. 
The hoarding temper, which absorbs men in out- 
ward possessions, is pronounced by Jesus to be 
a flaw in the moral vision, a speck that blurs ‘ the 
light that is in thee,’ i.e. the inner light of con- 
science, the heart, or the soul. When the latter is 
darkened by the intrusion of a divided affection, 
especially in the fornx of some appetite such as 
covetousness or worklliness, then ‘ how great is the 
darkness ’ ! For religion, as Christ taught it, is 
not admitting God into life. It is putting Him 
first in life. Faith is not thinking Him good, but 
hailing Him as best. And nothing can be more 
ominous than when the soul, which is man’s 
delicate faculty for seeing and choosing God, is 
diverted to double-mindedness or to an attempt 
to reconcile the competing interests of God and 
of the world. The outcome is compromise and its 
inevitable product, hypocri>_\ -ihni. sin which a 
Frenchman once called 'che iirsttruits of English 
society — ripening under the very breath of con- 
ventional religion. — The lotion may be, as Brandt 
suggests, a Jewish aphorism based on Pr 20^, 
which Jesus here quotes and applies. 

The introdnetiou of the saying in Lk ll^"^® is 
due to the key-word Xf/xj'os. Here, as often, Lk. 
groups sayings together less from their internal 
col rc-poudciice than from some verbal common 
element. He sharpens the point of the saying by 
introducing As eyes may become injured by 
the blinding glare and dust which make o]>htljaliijia 
;! pi'cvj,h-iii complaint in the East, so, it is im- 
pli*-i|, i ii(‘ inner disposition lies exposed to risk and 
disease, against which it is a mams duty to guard. 
For if the heart rules the life, the life, on the other 
hand, can stain and spoil the heart. Yet the 
stress of the saying falls on attention to the in- 
ward life as determining the course and value of 
the outer. ‘ “Take care of the little things of life, 
and the great things will take care of themselves,” 
is the maxim of tae trader, which is sometimes, 
and with a certain degree of truth, applied to the 
service of God. But much more true is it in 
religion, that we should take care of the great 
things, and the trifles of life will take care of 
themselves. “ If thine eye be single, thy whole 
body will be full of light.” Cliri.'^tianity is not 
acquired, as an art, by long practice ; it does not 
carve and po]i-^ll human nature with a graving 
tool ; it lujikcs the whole man j first pouring out his 
soul before God, and then casting him in a mould’ 
(Jowott’s Fanly ii. 117).-— The point of v.^ is not 
easy to grasp. It seems a somewhat tautological 
expansion of (so Blass). D, Syr etc., omit 
it, while Syr^i’^^ has a different form of it j yet, as 
Wellhause'n observes, it does not read like an in- 
terpolation, and probably we must be content to 
susp(ict, with Westcott and Hort, 6 .< 7 ., and J. Weiss 
(in Meyer®, pp. 476-477), some primitive corruption 
of the text. 

2. The connexion of v.®® with the saying is not 
immediate. Lk 11®® is simply an equivalent of 
Mk which is incorporated here under the 

rubric of ‘ light,’ and Luke has already more ap- 
propriately used it in 8^® ( = Mk 4®b iii the second 
phase of the light-symbolism in the Gospels, viz. 
that of influence. The disciples are cautioned 
against the tendency, whether due to modesty or 
to cowardice, to refrain from letting their faith tell 
.VOL. II. — 3 


nj)on the world. In Lk 11®® it is imx30ssible to 
trace any very obvious connexion between this 
and what xirecedes, any more than between it and 
what follows, unless the idea of the editor is that 
Solomon’s wisdom and Jonah’s x^i'^aching were 
frank and open to the world (hence v.®®), while no 
sign (v,®®) is needed if the inner heart be xmre and 
true (vv.®^"®®). The context in Mt 5 is much more 
congenial. Jesus is warning His discixdes that 
while their relation to the outside Avorld is often 
full of annoyance and suffering, yet this bitter 
exxierience (v.^®^-) must not drive them into a 
liarochial and secluded attitude of negative protest. 
‘You are the light of the world,’ He urges. You 
owe it a duty. Your faith lays you under an 
obligation to let yonr life tell upon your environ- 
ment (cf. EBi, 4377, 43S4-43So), instead of weakly 
relaxjsing into some esoteric or Essene-like seclu- 
sion. The allusion to ^ood works is x^eculiar to 
Matthew. ^ It emphasizes that frankness of sxiirit 
and ■ " conduct which the saying 

upor . . ■ . the sole reasonable position 

for < . ■ . ^ to assume. The vocation 

of a Christian is to be visible. And visibility 
means influence. The reference is not to Aiiostles 
but to Christians in general, nor is x>roaehing in 
view. What Jesus inculcates is an attitude of 
consistent goodness, void of nionasticism and osten- 
tation alike, as corresponding to the nature of His 
Kingdom, whose x^roperty and destiny it is to be- 
come manifest to the woild (cf. Mozley’s Parochial 
and Occasional Seryyions, x^- 212 f. ). 

This latter idea, without the moral counsel, is 
reiiroduced by Mk 4®^ ( = Lk 8^®) as a sequel to the 
interiiretation of the parable of the Seeds, as , if to 
suggest that such knowledge as had just been im- 
Xiarted to the disciples was not to be kept to them- 
selves but to be diffused like light (cf. Menzies, 
Ear"'’ G.s , ^ 112-114), the x^acing of the 

lam] •• i •• : ! )osition x)erhaxis • ■■ ■ “ ■ 

(so -li. <!■■•, u- 1 1.1 fruitful and us- . 

of the good seed in the good soil (v.®®). Others, 
like Wrede {da^ Messiasgeheimnis, p. 68 f.), prefer 
to read the saying in the light of the Apostolic 
age, as if it meant that after the Resurrection all 
reserve upon the Christian mysteries was to be 
thrown aside (v.^^). This, however, cannot be the 
original sense of the saying, and there is no reason 
why one should give ux3 the interpretation which 
makes the lamx> here equivalent to the teaching of 
Jesus or the kriowleclge of the gospel /?»//■■'■. 
Nov. 1900, on ‘The Peril and the Comio!'! or 
Exj>osure’). The point L Ic^" gcmorjil than in Mt 
But the essential bearing ot ihe saying is 
the same, viz. that as the funcnon oi light is to 
radiate, so Christian x>i‘jvileges imply tlie duty 
of prox)aganda. Similarly, Ml 10®’ = Lk 12® (cf. 
Jiilicher’j^ GleichnisTedeny\i. 861). In the fourth 
of the New Oxyrhynchus Logia, we have the 
words: ‘for there is nothing hidden which shall 
not be made manifest, nor buried which shall not 
he raised.’ 

3 . If Christians, however, are to arise and shine, 
it must he because their light has come. Conse- 
quently revelation is also embraced under the light- 
symbolism of the Gosx)els, in Mt 4^®, Lk 1’® [Is 9®] 
2*®®, where the reference, based on OT quotations, 
is to the redeeming life of Christ. This semi- 
mystical ax)i)licatiori, which associates light with 
the Divine eMuence, runs far back into human 
history. ‘Heaven means both the world of light 
above us and the world of hope within us, and the 
earliest name of the Divine beings is simply “the 
bright ones. ” Such names are more than metaphors. 
But if they were simply metaphors, they would 
show how closely the world without is adapted to 
express and render definite the yearnings and the 
fears of the world within’ (J. Wedgwood, The 
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Moral Ideal, pp. 6^ 7). It is needless to illustrate 
froiii ancient thought how light was almost iix- 
variahly, if variously, allied to the conception of 
heaven and the Divine nature, the latter being 
conceived as radiant and glorious. The gradual 
evolution of the religious idea slowly purified the 
^yiiiholi'-in, es 2 )ecially in the dee 2 :)er reaches of faith 
■within the later Judaism {notably in the Book of 
Enoch). The element, ^ di 

entii'ely exclud<'«i rxbii iri>m the NT h.!. •: 
and sjairitual phenomena, came to he subordinated, 
to the moral and mystical. The xjurity, the noise- 
less energy, the streaming rays of light, all sug- 
gested religious qualities to the mind, until the 
light of God came to be an exjn-ession for the 
healing influence and vitalizing power exercised 
by Him over human life. The light of Christ, 
the Messiah, was thus His ministry (see Bruce’s 
Galilean Gospel, p. 131). His jierson formed the 
creative power in the life of the human soul. 
Through work and word alike. His being operated 
with quickening effect upon the responsive hearts 
of His own peoifle. 

This tq^pliculion of the metaphor of light to the 
Divine Torchuion in Jesus is develo^ied es 2 )ecially 
in the Fourth Gospel, where Gight’ is reserved 
almost exclusively for this purpose. John the 
Baptist is indeed described once as ‘the burning 
and shining lam]D,’ in whose light (cl 1'^* the Jews 
were ‘willing to rejoice for a season’ (5^, cl Sir 
48^), with all a shallow nature’s <b.li-lii in transient 
i’uji'.' d-t;- (see Martensen’s Ind.rtd.mf Ethics, 
p. 3".^. And Christians are ineidonlallv' called 
‘sons of light’ (123«, cl Lk le^). Bui, if John the 
Baptist is the lamp, Jesus is the Eight ; if Chris- 
tians become so7is of light, it is by believing on the 
Light. It is not Christians but Christ, the in- 
carnate Logos, who is the Light of the world (1^ 8^^ 
gs 12'^). Already in the ancient mind the supreme 
(God had been frequently defined as the God of 
light, and the later Judaism had expressed its pro- 
founder consciousness of this truth in the colloca- 
tion of life and light {e.g. Vs SQ\ En 58^) and in 
the employment of ‘ light ’ as a summary expression 
not only for cosmic vitality^ hut for the bliss of 
mankind, chiefly, though not solely, in the future 
(cl Volz, Judische L^'hffiohrjic, 3281). In the 
Fourth Gosjiel, however, this idea is developed 
with singi.l.ir and breadth. The Logos- 

Christ is in : -i" Prologue not only as Logos 

but as Life and Light, the former category being 
confined to Christ’s being as a Divine factor in the 
creation and in the essence of God (1’^"®), as well as 
to His incarnation (1^^"^®), after which it is droi^ijed. 
The intervening jiarjigrajih (1'‘'^‘^), dealing with the 
Logo^-Cliri^t as a historical phenomenon, is sub- 
sumed under the category of Light and Life, which 
aiierwards dominates the entire Gosiml, except 
(curiously enough) the closing speeches (14-17), 
where the symbolism of Light is entirely absent. 
Gn him was life, and the life was the light of men.’ 
This profound sentence really gives the keynote to 
the Gos 2 )el, in which Christ as the Light reiireaents 
the essential Truth of God as revealed to human 
knowledge. The Mes.siah ( e.g. En 48^) and the Logos 
Bhilo) had already been hailed as Light. 
But here the metaphor of light denotes much more 
than the self-revelation of God in the person of 
Jesus (Weiss) ; it describes the transcendent life 
streaming out on men, the absolute nature of God 
as truth, as the supreme reality for man to believe 
in, and by his belief to share. ' In shaiq) antithesis 
to this Light is tha Darkness, by which the writer 
symbolizes all that is contrary 'to God in human 
life, whether unbelief or disobedience, all that 
r^esists the true Life which it is the function of the 
Light to produce in humanity, all the ignorance 
and wilful rejection of Christ which issue in 


practical consequences of confusion and rebtillion. 
Historically, 1 his coM'igi'd dm hi*.' Christ’s 

lifetime in the Jews’ rejcctk))i ol' i i 1^' im-'Moii. lint, 
as the jiresent tense <l>a[p€L seems to imply, the 
truth is geiiev.d ; the same enmity [>(‘rva<ies every 
age — a e<;jiccpMoi' to which tliere is a r<nuark- 
able in the of Heraelit.tis 

(cf. Pfleiderer’s Ur(‘hr><'.- li. 3:!0;. I’his a,iitlihesiH 
means more, however, than a metaphysic^ai dualism 
running through the world. I’he hostility of men 
to the Light is descril)e<l as th<‘.ir own choie<i 
and fault (3^‘^‘"^), and this eouei'pl ioi' naturally 
jiermeates the entire (TOSj>el. (Udm'miuism 

is ajijiarent rather than real. WhetlKU- positivii 
or negative, the attitude of men to (hxl in (dirisl 
is run back to tlieir own wills, although the writer 
makes no attempt to correlate this str’ndly with 
Divine jn'escience. Nor, again, is the eomuiption 
imrely intellectual, tliough the terminology would 
seem occasionally to suggest this view. Light and 
darkness re^iresent moral good and evil a.H tlies(% 
are presented in the .•^pirilual order introduced I >y 
Christ. To love the liglu, (:>*■'•“' j is not a th<H)reti(*.al 
attitude, but a jiraetical, equivalent, to doing the 
truth. The light has to be follower I cL 12‘*®^‘) ; 

Christ’s revelation is an ap)>eal to tlu^ reason and 
conscience of mankind as the controlling principle 
of conduct; ‘the light of life’ is the light winch 
brings life, and life is more than mere Intel hadiiaL 
ism (17^). To walk in or by the light is to have 
one’s character and conduct detormiiUMl by tht^ 
influence of Christ, the latUu* htung as imlis- 
jiensable to vitality in the moral and rcdlgiotis 
st>here as light is to jdiysicjal growth (ei. 2 H 23^ 
Ps 49^® 56^^ etc.). See, further, art. ThtUTH. 

Those and other upplic-mlons of this metaj»h(»r 
ibnuiglioiii the h^ourih (iosped are all HUggesietl 
in the somewhat abstract language of the Prorogiii^. 
Three further i)oiiits may be selected as typicuil of 
this mode of thought. 

(a) The function of Christ as the Light is dtv 

scribed as bearing not only ui)on tlie ereiitiou (»f 
the Universe, but on the spiritual and moral life 
of men (vv.®*^). In this sphere it encounters an 
obstacle in the error and evil of man’s nature, but. 
encounters it successfully. This is pnd<‘pi ic.-dl \ 
described in v,® (cf. 1 Jn 2”), where oit u.t rtSafv pi<’» 
bably means ‘failed to oveu-power, or cKtingmsh’ 
(cf. 12^®, Sir IS"^) ; dospu<) the op|)osi(iou of tualds 
ignorance and covru 2 )tion, the true Light makes its 
way. The climax of this triumph in liist^ory is 
then described. It was heralded by the proplustits 
mission of John the B;ipii-i. i be allusion to whom 
is, like 5®®, carefully m order t(» bring out 

the transient and Milmuliuiih* character of his 
ministry (cf. Lightfoot’s Colo.wian.'i, p. 401) ; where- 
upon the historic functions of the real Liglit are 
resumed in v.®^*. ‘ The true light, which ItgliteiiH 

every man, was coming into the world ’j le. bad 
arrived, even when the Baptist was preaehiup, (cf. 
V.26), Later on, this is frankly staled hv Jesus 
Himself at the feast of Tabernaclea, when brilliant, 
illuminations were held (wery night a symbolistu 
which may have suggestctl tlie cry, ‘ I a,m* (he. light 
of tlie world’ (8^-,* cf. Is 60^). The d<*Kcnpti<»n in 
1» is ])robal)ly an echo of Test. Levi 13* {‘ (bt‘. light, 
of the Lord was given to lighten evt‘ry man'). 

(b) While the Light is t he Cliristiau revedation, 

it is iiiqilied that already not merely in 

Judaism but throughout liuuauiity (e.f. 1 12“*^*), 

there were individuals wliosi* lion<‘sty and sine<n'i(.v 
had prepared them to rec(dv(‘. the' truth of (hill 
(lii.ia) mentally and mora-lly. Wlnm the ligld- 
fell on those who sat in (larkness, some, were ('on- 
tent to sit still. But others rusts to vvehtome thc% 
fuller knowledge of God in the jierfact revidation 
of Christ’s person, men like Nathanael and the 
Greeks. For it is characteristic of the Kourtli 
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Gospel that gooo ii.-opl". lathcr than sinners (as 
in the Synoptic v;,. I\ « ■ . Hock to Christ. The 
Haiisrath puts it, draws God's childi'en 
! M ! 1 le ; i - j ; ! , as a magnet attracts metals, while mere 
stones are left unmoved by its ])resence. And God's 
chiklren are those who resi)ond to Christ by the exer- 
cise of their moral instincts and • er-h*n- ..isbei i(» 
Unlike Philo, the author refuses to trace back this 
lack of susceptibility towards God to any source in 
the material constitution of mankind (ci. 8"^^) ; but 
the semi-Gnostic idea of a special class remains. 

(c) Upon the other hand, Christ, the Light, came 
to His own people ; and there are repeated allusions 
to the brief opportunity of the Jews (9^ IP* 12^®* 
in sayings which warn the nation against trifling 
with its ju'ivilege, — a privilege soon to be taken 
from its uuwm-ihy keeping. Here the author 
is reflecting tlie iK'rioil in which he writes, when 
the Jews’ day of grace had passed, with tragic 
conse<iuences ' to themselves. ‘Light, accept the 
blessed light, if you will have it wlien Ileaven 
vouchsafes. You refuse? Very well : the “light” 
is more and more withdrawn, . . . and further- 
more, by due sequence, infallible as the foundations 
of the universe atid Nature’s oldest law, the light 
reticni6' on you, this time, with lightning'^ (Carlyle’s 
L(tMor-Day Pam, ill. ad fin.). 

Liteeatitre.—- I n addition to the references already given, see 
Norris, the Cambridge Platonist, Jiraumi (t/iii 
IJerkeloy, Siris, § 210; and, for th(‘ U'-c of Uie idoa m morals 
and religion, Fiske, Mythn and Myih-MaJcing^ p. 104 f., and 
I). 0. Brinton, Jidigion of Primitive Peoples, p. 73f. Tlie use 
of the symbol in the Gospels is analyzed by Titius, die Johan. 
A n.-nltt.tn, it d, .<? \'-if ' it (1900), !'. l!0f.; ![<•’ /•rn'in V. /' -t 

, , V.'.'f. ; and Gil I, /'/ 

'I*, or d‘<> I, oiig viert('i' (10 l-p- i 01. 217- 

22", 2M) 271, I. '^(■( li'O P.'ili I'iii, .'•//, I. » ir.) 

iv. and iM-imnond, /Vii'/'* i. 2’i i. r.-r .!.e moral 

UHOH of the word >.«•<■ i*M Hill- JlrO'Ofs, Ctitidio of a,<{ rd, 306, 
Light of the ■, l ; IJ. N\. Ch'iroh, 1 vr/fo i v, i. 296, 
iii. 40; B. F. ni H •• '<(/>' n >fili>> l‘'(tH'>^r. 4.1 : I\ Temple, 

Mughy Sermons, 3rd series, 149 ; G. Macdonald, XTnepoJceii Ser- 
7mm, iii. 163; O. A. Smith, Porgimiesa of Sins, SO ; 11. Itainy, 
Sojourning with God, 64. J. MOFFATT. 

LIGHTNING (dorTpairi ^). — There are 3 references 
to lighfniiig in tin; Co-pcU, one of these being 

<liipIicMic(l (in Mt. Jiinl klv.'i. 

1. i.ic 111'*“ r: .'r<! ' ■ ■ :. ■’*/ u. 

heaven.’ The word * Deiicud (edewpovi^), being in 
the impf., indicates a continuous conlenqilation. 
Taken in conjuncXioii with the aorist ])nnicij)le 
‘fallen’ (so Kv, not ‘fall’ as in AY, the (h*. l»ciiig 
T€cr6uTa)f this cannot mean that in a ])re-existeiit 
state Jesus beheld the fall of Satan taking place, 
i.e, when the devil was cast out of heaven, as de- 
scribed in Paradise Lost. The meaning of the ex- 
pression should be arrived at througb the context, 
where we read of the Seventy rct\xrning to Jesus 
with joy, and exclaiming, ‘Lord, even the demons 
are subject unto us in thy name’ (v.^^), in reference 
to their successful exorcism. This meaning seems 
to bo that the nows brought to Jesus by His dis- 
ciples did not take Him by surprise, because at 
the very time when they were carrying on their 
successful work He was looking at the prince of 
the demons lying fallen (so Holtzinann, Plummer, 
etc.), — a highly figurative expression which need 
not point to an actual vision. Jesus had the intui- 
tive assurance that His arch-enemy was defeated 
already. Therefore the disciples were able to cast 
out the demons. The situation may be illustrated 
by the parable of the strong man bound by a 
stronger so that his house can be robbed (Mk 3-'^), 
Satan being the strong man, Christ the stronger, the 
demons the vessels that are taken from the house, 
which may be either the world or the possessed 
victims. There is no indication when Satan fell (as 
perhaps at the Temptation of Jesus). He is contem- 
plated as fallen. Still the aorist points to a definite 
action, and the comparison with lightning empha- 


sizes this Possibly our Lord was alluding 

to Is A similar idea appears in Hev 12^. 

Wellliausei ; in Lk. as apocry* 

phal ; but . ■ » used apocalyptic im- 
agery. , In . - 72) the demons are 

cast out of heav^eii at the coming of Mohammed, 
the angels l‘(;inl;;irilin«i them with stars. 

2. Mt 24-' ■ Lor as the lightning eometh forth 

from the east, and is seen even unto the west ; so 
shall be the coming of the Son of Man ’ (cf . Lk IT-"^). 
Tlie idea seems to he that of wide, spread and un- 
mistakahle evidence. The coming of the Son of 
Man will be seen ■ i*\ v hci'*. ,;i!{l that very mani- 
festly (so Plumni'-i, etc.). A second 

thought, the suddenness of the flash (Plummer), is 
not S" .!•■;. • : i . if it is even present at all, in 
this .ij-p!:'.’ !■ ■! of llu- i(h a cf li-jiG sih;-.* to the 
Parousia. Jbor the m pjuin ni coni rs-iics io.i between 
this i ;■ o :hat in Lk 17-^' see Obsebvatiotst. 

3. ’! ' ■, o' *■ • -'m ■■ Gospel reference to Iklil ’'.ir-- 

in tiui <le.'-cri])tioii of the angel of the ( ii-. n 

(Mt 28*^), whose appearance is ‘as lightning,’ the 
idea being dazzling brightness. 

W. F. Adeney. 

LILY. — The lily {]pw, icplvop) is mentioned 

by various OT wiiters (1 K 7^^, 2 Cli 4^ Ca 2^ etc., 
Hos 14'^). In the NT there is but one reference 
(Mt 6-® and il Lk 12^^). From the ex pro ^-ion ‘lilies 
of the field,’ we gather that they were wild llov'ers, 
while the comparison of them with the regal robes 
of l8olomon (Mt 6^®) implies that they were not 
white, but coloured (cf. Ca 5^^). The plant that 
best accords with these conditions is tlie scarlet 
anemone (A. coronarla), with which, in the spring 
of the year, the Galilscan hillsides are clothed. 
(See Tristram, Fauna and Flora of Palestine, 
p, 208 ; Nat. Hist, of Bible, p. 462). The nature of 
the reference might, however, favour the suppo- 
sition that our Lord used the term ‘lilies’ in a 
very general way, and that it should be taken as 
comprising a variety of flowers, such as anemones, 
poppies, and tulips. Hugh Duncan. 

LINEN {^ijircros, cnvdibv ). — Cloth of various kinds 
prepared from the fibre of flax was largely used in 
Egypt and Palestine for under-garments. It was 
preferred to cotton or wool, as being cleaner and 
cooler in the hot climate. It formed an important 
element in priestly dress, and in the Tomplo hang- 
ings. Vr. ’■■■•: tlx purple ii (-(ai-iil ui cd 

the '1 1 ■ . of the wealthy (Est 8^®, 

Lk -» ■ 'oyalty (Gn 4U‘^). Linen 

was used in !]figypt to jiropare iho bodies of both 
men and animals for burial, and in Palestine it 
was the common wrapping of the dead. Wool 
was avoided, the beliet being that it tended to 
breed worms. To this day linen is used for these 
purposes in Palestine by all who can aflbrd it. 
Coarser cloth was made in the countiy, but the 
finer sorts were imported, the pi'oducts of Egypt 
being held in liigli esteem. As an article of mer- 
chandise, linen ranked with gold, silver, precious 
stones, silk, etc. (Rev 18^"-^). 

ffLv^diiv (Mk 14®^* probably corresponds to the 
Rabbinic sadin or sedina, a linen cloth, or loose 
linen wrapper ; although possibly it may also 
mean a night-dress (Edersheim, Life and Times of 
Jesus, 1900, ii. 545). In this garment the body of 
Jesus xvas wrapped when taken from the cross 
(Mt 27^®). It may have been torn into strips to 
form the odbvta in which, with the si)ices, the body 
was bound (Jn 19"^^ 20®^*). Probably, however, 
these were the bandages fastening the a-LvSdjv. 

W. Ewing. 

LIP. — This word, in the plural, is found in the 
Gospels only in Mt 15® [| Mk 7®, where it stands for 
X^iXeaLP in a free quotation from the LXX. It is 
rendered by AY, ‘This people honoureth me with 
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thzir Ups, Ibat tlieir heart L far from me’ (cf. Is 
29^^). St. Matthew, who quotes oftenest from the 
LXX, does so here ev-en though it departs 

considerably from the Hebrew. But he modities 
its phraseology so as to inii^rove it, and to bring 
out the i3rophet’s thought more clearly than would 
be done by a literal translation of the Hebrew. 
(See Toy, ifT Quotcttions from the OT). The ex- 
pression ‘ lionoureth me with their lips ’ is ex- 
plained by some as an allusion to the Jewish custom 
of putting the tassel of the tallitlh to the lips during 
worship, as a sign that the T.::'-'. v - ..■■{ (.pii-h '‘-i' 
as of duty only, but as the m'.'liii-i, 'tr pi*- 
of the heart (cf. Job where putting the hand 
to the lij)s is an act of astral worship ; and the 
Oriental salutations in which putting the hand to 
the lips is supposed to have been originally a sign 
and assurance of sincerity ; see Jewish Encye. art. 
' Lip Others exi^lain this clause, in relation to 
the entire passage, as intended to put in sharp con- 
trast a worship of God, or a form of religion, that 
is taught of men (cf. ‘teaching teachings which 
are precepts of men,’ v.®), and a worship that is 
really according to the teachings of God’s word, 
i.e. which firings from a devout and trusting 
heart (cf. ‘But their heart is far from me, yf 
with the suggestion of emptiness in v.^ ‘ In vain 
do they worshixD me,’ etc.). 

It would seem from the OT that the lips had come to be 
' ' ’ of originating centre of life and morals. We 

■ . ■ )s’ (Ps 3118 ), of ‘the lip of truth" <Pr 12i9), of 

■ Ml ,h <iM i:;i- 6®), and of ‘the poison of asps’ as ‘under the 

lip"' ((pinud in Bo 3111))’ and in the NT also, of ‘the fruit of 
in*, ’ip?.' tils.' 1315), and of ‘lips that speak no guile" (1 P 310 ), 
etc. 

But whatever be the imx)lied allusion or exact 
meaning of tlie words here, this much is certain, 
that our Lord in s^Deaking to His own contem- 
poraries said. ‘T” ’ \ Isaiah was con- 
cerning yoio^ I ! : \ . seem to require 

us to interpret the passage so as to make it inmude 
and describe the unbelieving Jews of His day, and, 
probably, all people of all times who were, or are, 
or will yet be, guilty of ofiering to God a worship 
in which they do not draw near to Him in heart. 

Geo. B, Eager. 

LITTLE OKES. — The phrase ‘ one of these little 
ones ’ occurs in the records of our Lord’s discourses 
in the Synoptic Gospels six times (Mt 18®- 
Mk 9“^^, Lk 17^), although, to satisfy these refer- 
ences, it need not have been employed by our Lord 
on more than two or three different occasions. It 
seems to have been used with marked solemnity 
and to be charged viih high emotion. To under- 
stand its implication ■«, we shall need to inquire 
whom our Lord designates as ‘ little ones,’ whence 
the designation was derived, and what its sig- 
nificance is. 

1. It seems to be quite generally assumed that 
at least in some of the instances of its occurrence 
the phrase designates, quite simxjly, actual children. 
Thus, multitudes of Christians appear to be accus- 
tomed to read Mt 18^® as a declaration that the 
‘ angels of children ’ (whatever these ‘ angels ’ may 
be) hold a particularly exalted place in heaven. 
The connexion of this whole passage with the 
opening verses of the chapter, \vhcre a ‘ little child ’ 
is presented as a type of the children of the King- 
dom, seems to many to require this interpretation, 
and the x^arallel passages, Mk 9®'^- Lk 9^® 17^ to 
add their supfjort to it. A careful scrutiny of the 
passages in which the phrase occurs, however, will 
show that its reference is never to actual children, 
but in every case to our Lord’s disciples. 

The earliest recorded employment of the phrase 
is reported in Mt Our Lord is here bring- 

ing to a close His instructions to His Apostles as 
He sent them forth on their first, their trial, evan- 
gelistic tour. His words are words of highest en- 
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couragement. ‘He that receiveth you,’ lie says, 
‘receiveth me; and he that receiveth me, re- 
ceivetli him that sent me.’ Our Lord luakcjs 
common cause with His messengers : that is the 
general declaration. Then comes the enlorc<nuent 
by illustration. It was a matter of common umler- 
standing that ‘ he that receiveth a projilnd in ilu^i 
name of a iiropliet’— that is,_ not in the name 
of another x>rophet, but on this sole ground, that 
he is a prophet, or, as we shouhl say in our 
English idiom, as a prophet~-‘ shall receive a 
prophet’s reward ; and he that receivctli a riglit- 
eous man in the name of a righteous man’— that 
is, again, merely because he is a rigliteous man 
‘shall receive a righteous man’s reward.’ The 
broad principle, then, is that the receiver shall 1x5 
put, in the matter of reward, on the level of the 
received ; by his reception of the prophet or right- 
eous man, he takes his place by his side and Ix^- 
comes sharer in his reward. Now comes the 
jipplication. marked as such (and not the continua- 
non ol ihe examples) by a change of construction. 

‘ And whosoever ’ — perliaps we might parapliras(5 
‘Likewise whosoever’ — ‘shall give to drink unto 
one of these little ones a cuj) of cold water only in 
the name of a disciple, veinly I say unto you, he 
shall in no wise lose his reward.’ The parallelism 
of the clauses here with those in the preceding 
sentences compels us to read ‘ one of these little 
ones’ as a synonym of ‘a disciide*’ The sense 
is, as the receiver of the xu’Ophet nhall sliare the 
proi)het’s reward, and the receiver of the righteous 
man the lighteons man’s reward, so the receiver of 
the disciide shall share the disciple’s reward. The 
I general purport of the declaration, moreover, de- 
mands tliis sense. Its object was to hearten and 
encourage the Ax)Ostles on their mission. For that, 
they needed assurance, not that goodness to chil- 
dren would be marked and rewarded, but that 
they, the Apostles, were under Divine care. Ifiie 
very variations from the phraseology of the earlier 
sentences which are introduced into t lx* sipplicsl ion 
have their part to play in ompha^i/ing Ihi.s needled 
lesson. These variations are five in number. In 
the first jilace, instead of the simple ‘he that’ 
receiveth, we have here the e.mpliasi/cd universal 
‘whosoever’; there is no dang<5r of failur(‘ here. 
Next, instead of the simple, comprehensive ‘re- 
ceiveth,’ the least conceivable benefit is here 
"pecifieil ‘ shall give to drink a cup of cold water 
only' : ilie slightest goodness to the <liH(5iplos shall 
be 'noted and rewarded. Next, instead of the 
simple statement that the benefiter shall share 
the reward of the benefited, we have a soh^mn 
asseveration that in no case will a due reward be 
missed : the nature of the reward is left in large 
vagueness, and it is hinted only that it shall he 
appropriate, treated as of oldigation, and surely 
given. Lastly, instead of the cold ‘disciple,’ we 
have the tender ‘one of these little ones.’ The 
disciples our Lord has in mind are Mis own dis- 
'ciples: His own disciples He cherishes with a 
devoted love ; and this love is pledged to their 
protection. The effect of these vanaiions from 
the formally excel pjnalb-l L to raise the saying 
to its emotional eliuinx. The losBon eonv<‘yetl is 
that Christ’s discjiples are uiKl(5r the wn,teJifiil e.'m5 
of His jealous lov(5. 

The case is similar with that in tluj pariigra,|»h 
Mt It is important that th(5 rcilation of Ibis 

paragraph to the preceding on<5 (IS'"'), n,n(l tlu5 
nature of the transition imul<5 at v.-’ he <5()rn5e.tly 
apprehended. The Apostles had h(5<5n tUsputiug 
about their relative claims to greatness in t-lie 
Kingdom of heaven ; and the Lord teacjhes Uuim 
a much needed lesson in humility by tins example 
of a little child. Setting a little child in their 
midst, He exhorts them to sec in it tyjai of the 
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cliildreii of the Kingdom, and to seek to become 
like it if they would be greatest in that Kingdom 
(cf. art. Childekn, voL i. p, 304). With how- 
ever, this incident closes, and the lesson from it is 
concluded. The discussion that follows in the 
-u«c(‘cdiiig verses is no longer an inculcation of 
humility. It is an exhilarating pledge of the 
whole Divine power to the sustaining, protection, 
and glorilication of' Christ’s disciples. The con- 
nexion between the two paragraphs seems to turn 
on the idea that, though men enter 1 lie Kingdom like 
helpless infants, they are not therefore abandoned 
to the adverse forces of the world ; the power of 
God is outstretched for their salvation. ‘Such 
little children’ fv.®) God takes under His own pro- 
tection, rewarding those who do them benefits, and 
visiting with the severest jiuni^hnicm those who 
evil-en treat them ; their angels ever behold the 
Father’s face in heaven ; if tliey go astray every- 
thing is left that they may be recovered ; the 
leather’s will is pledged that no one of them shall 
perish. The foi'ce of these great assurances is in- 
definitely enhanced by the individual note that is 
thrown into them. Throughout, the stress is laid 
upon the individual, as distinguished from the class, 
as the oliject of the Divine love (w.*^- : 
not a single one of tliem shall be without the 
Father’s care, no single one of them shall perish. 
The passage is in • '''• ■ ,* : ; noptic parallel of 

the seventeenth or the Evangelic 

parallel of the ciglitli cliapter ot Komans. Christ’s 
‘little ones’ in it are, in short, just ‘those that 
believe on him,’ of whom ‘ it is not the will of the 
Father that one should ])erisli,’ whose ‘angels in 
heaven do always hehold the face of the Father 
which is in heaven.’ 

The declaration of Mk 9"^^ is parallel with that 
of Mt 18^ and is iminodiai cl\ by a verse 

the thought of which is i«;«Mlh‘l \\iih that of Mt 
This passage gives n- ■ im- r. iic-li in a single 
context tlie two primary statements we have met 
with in Matthew. The variations of the phrase- 
ology in v.**^ from wliat we have seen in Mt 10*^^ 
supply commentaries on the meaning of the phrases 
in the latter. ‘Little ones’ in the one becomes 
‘you,’ that is, Christ’s disciples, in the other : ‘in 
tfie name of a disciple ’ in the one, ‘ in the name 
that ye are Christ’s’ in the other. Thus the in- 
terpretation suggested o" ' ■ in Matthew 

is confirmed hy the very \ ^ he passage in 

Mark. But this language in settles the mean- 
ing also of the i)hi-nse.'- in the succeeding verse. 
The ‘you,’i.fi. the disciple.-, of v.^^ is replaced in 
y 42 w « these little ones ih<i,L believe,’ which must, 
therefore, mean the same thing. This indeed would 
h(‘ in(l(‘i)cmleritly true, since these ‘little ones’ are 
s]>ecilically d(4iii(Ml here not as ‘little ones’ simply, 
but iis Iho'^o ‘liUle ones’ ‘that have faith.’ It is 
quite clear, therefore, that ‘ these little ones ’ in this 
passage means not children, but believers. 

The only other passage in which the phrase 
occurs, Lk 17^, is parallel in its assertion with Mt 
18 ^ and Mk and repeats in cHcct their language. 
There is no allusion to children in the entire con- 
text, in which our Lord simply warns His ‘dis- 
ciples’ against sins against their brethren. In 
this and the parallel passage in Mk,, in other 
Avords, we have merely renewed manifestations of 
the 8a,vioiir’s concern for those He calls ‘these 
little ones.’ He pronounces the sin of causing 
those for whom His love was thus pledged to 
stumble, almost too great to be expressed in 
words. 

On every occasion of its occurrence, therefore, the 
phrase ‘these little ones’ evinces itself independ- 
ently a designation, not of children, but of the 
disciples of Christ. In these circumstances, we 
cannot permit doubt to be thrown on its mean- 


ing in the palmary passage, Mt 18®^-, by the cir- 
cumstance that certain passages in Mark (938-37) 
and Luke (9'*8-48) which are parallel to Mt 18^"® 
might easily be so read as to make literal children 
the subject of their declarations (Mk 9‘^^ Lk 9"*®} 
parallel to Mt 18®. The account in Matthew is 
the fuller, and permits the connexion of the clauses 
to be more exactly estimated. It seems as if it 
were merely the conix)ression of Mark’s and Luke’s 
reports which tempts to the identification of the 
‘ little child ’ of the earlier verses with the ‘ one of 
such little children’ (Mk.), or ‘this little child’ 
(Lk.) of the closing verse : and the pressing of this 
language literally is not free from difficulties of 
its own. In any event, we cannot permit any 
difficulties that we may feel in explaining Mk 9®% 
Lk 9^® to afiect the determination of the meaning 
of a phrase which does not occur in them, when 
we meet it in other passages where its sense seems 
clearly indicated. 

We may take it as established, then, that the 
phrase ‘ these little ones ’ on the Master’s lips 
means not ‘children,’ but distinctly and ahvays 
‘ my disciples.’ The question still remains open, 
however, wliether our Lord means by it all His 
disciples, or only a specially designated class of 

them. The latter has been quite commonly sup- 

posed, and interpreters have busied themselves 
defining the characteristic qualities of the par- 
ticularly designated class. Hahn, for example, 
argjio- -i rcrmon-ly Lhat the disciples at large cannot 
be meant; but that th-- -k ’ : pioii]q)osos 

gradations among the ■ • ■ Lk 7^'*), and 

the essence of the exhortation m Lk 17^ at least 
is that the greater must not despise the lesser. 
Godet similarly supposes that the ‘ little ones ’ are 
‘ beginners in the faith,’ ‘ those yet Aveak in the 
faith.’ Surely, however, such distinctions are 
foreign to the contexts in which these phrases 
occur, and even inconsistent with them. In Mt 

for example, the broad identification of ‘ one 
of these little ones ’ with ‘ a disciple ’ excludes 
from thought all divisions Avithin the body of 
disciples ; and the definition of ‘ these ’ as the 
disciples to whom our Lord was speaking, as 
He spoke of them as ^ these little ones,’ looks in 
the same direction. In Mk 9^^, again, the phrase 
‘ these little ones ’ takes up broadly the ‘ you ’ of 
the preceding verse, and therefore designates just 
the disciples at large. ‘These little ones’ are, 
moreover, defined here as ‘ these that believe,’ that 
is to say, as ‘believers,’ in their essential chai*- 
acteristics as such. Much the same may be said 
of Lk 17^ in the context of which there is a dis- 
tinction between brother and brother but no dis- 
crimination between greater and lesser, while the 
whole drift of Mt is to exalt the ‘ little ones ’ 
and to identify them with that body of cbosen 
ones to whose salvation the will of the Father is 
pledged. It may be taken as exegeiically certain, 

then, that by ‘ these little ones ’ our Lord does 
not intend to single out a certain section of His 
disciples, — whether the Aveakest in faith or the 
more advanced in that humility of spirit vdiich 
is the fruit of a great faith, — but means tlie 
Avhole body of His disciples. This is therefore just 
one of the soiueAvhat numerous general designa- 
tions Avhich He giA'-es to liis disciples by AAdiich to 
express His conception of tlieir character and 
estate, and the nature of His feelings towards 
them. 

2. Whence this particular designation of His 
disciples was derived hy our Lord remains indeed 
somewhat obscure. It used to be quite generally 
supposed that in it He had simply adopted and 
applied to His own disciples an ordinary designa- 
tion for their pujiiLs current in the Kabbinical 
schools. This idea seems traceable to J, J. Wet- 
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stein, wlio illustrates the phrase on its first occur- 
rence (Mt 10^-) hy the following quotation from 
the Bareshith Rahha (xlU. 4) : 

‘ Where there are no little ones, there are no disciples ; where 
there are no disciples, there are no saj>’es ; where there are no 
sages, there are no elders ; where there are no elders, there are 
no prophets ; where there is no prophet, there is no God-’ 

Following this suggestion, commentators like 
Bolteii, Kuinoel, Bloomfield, Fritzsclie have 
;u cordiiigly explained the phrase as simijly a 
for ^ discix 3 les. ’ 

It was early X)ointed out, however (d.//. by Meyer, 
ed. 2, p. 215 note 5 Bruno Bauer, ii. 241), that the 
currency in the Rablunical schools of such an 
eiu[I()yineiiL of 'little ones’ as a ■' " ” T-- 

*' di^-iph'-; ’ is neither shown by th ■ 
the Bereshv'^‘ by any other 

evidence. \' h - , quite gener- 
ally died « i- . i-.l. 8 , 1890). 

Its place has been largely taken by the very 
natural supposition that our Lord has done for 
Himself what the Rabbis had been sux)posed to 
have done for Him, — a^qilied '■•n.i'ilv b) 
His discixoles a designation 1 ’; 

only to children. The difficulty" of this sux^- 
X^osition, otherwise most satisfactory, is that the 
X^articular in question — 'little ones’ 

— is not a Ihblita! dc-igii.u iou of children, and 
not one which would r'eauily suggest itself as 
a term of affection. Neither the Hebrew (lOp) nor 
the Greek {/mlkp6s) lent itself readily to adoption 
as a term of tenderness; and -.dv neither 

in the Hebrew nor in the Greek Bi ole does the 
term 'little ones’ (n'JiDpn, ol fxiKpoi) ever occur as a 
X)erix)hrasis for children. Where we read of ' little 
ones ’ in the English Bible in the sense of children, 
this is an imposition of an English idea ui^on a 
totally divergent Hebrew eoncex:)tion (f]ia Gn 34^^ 
43 a 405 etc.). It is q\iite true that in Rabbinical 
Hebrew anssp has become a standing term for chil- 
dren ; but not as a term of affectionate feeling so 
much as with the simxile implication of immaturity. 
The katan and ketamia were to the Rabbis merely 
the 'boy’ and 'girl’ as undeveloped and unripe, 
in opposition to the mature man and woman. And 
although this term was occasionally transferred by 
them metaphorically to their pupils, it was not, if 
we can trust the lexicograx^liers, in a very XJleasant 
sense. The ‘ little one ’ among the disciples Avas 
just an 'abortion’- -one who uNrc^anled his 
teacher and set his iminaiiiril\ aguiii-.i hi- master’s 
ripe learning; or one who, ^Iiile yet fit only to 
he a learner, Avished to set himself ux) prematurely 
as a teacher (cf. Levy or Jastrow, suh voce fDp, 
quoting the tract Sota 22a ; but consult Sota 24^, 
Avhere we are told that Samuel was surnamed ]Qpn 
'the Little,’ — cf. ‘Japies the Little’ in the NT, 
and 'Klcigenes the Little’ in Xeuojdion, — because 
he made hiui'^cdf little, that is, bore himself humbly ; 
la.'ve good sense seems to be attached to the 
me! a|rioric!|l use of the word). It Avas assuredly 
71 or 1 10 m ihi^ circle of ideas that our Lord derived 
His use of the phrase, even if Ave may suppose that 
this Rabbinical use of it was already developed in 
His day. 

Only two OT jiassages suggest themselves as 
offering natural points of dexmrture for the framing 
of such a phrase as our Lord employs. The one 
of these is Is 60 ^^ ^lie other Zee la"^. In the 
former, the terms employed, from which oiir Lord’s 
]>lirase may have been deriA’-ed, are in the first 
clause and -.'i-yc in the second. In the latter the 
HebreAv term employed is translated in tlsi' 

LXX ol /uKpoL Boll I p£i'^--age.=' are Mc>''iaiiic, though 
only Zee 13^ is adduced in the N'f and given (*vj)li«'ic ' 
application to Christ (Mt 26^i, Mk M-'g fii iienlmr 

rliere any allusion to cliildren ; but in both the I 
referen(‘e of the diniinutiA term is to the smallness I 


of the beginnings out of which the Lord in the days 
of the coming blessing sliall recreate His CUiurch. I f 
Ave may believe that the Master ha<l these pa,ssag(‘s 
ill mind when He called His disciples Hluisci littie, 
ones,’ then the apx^licatioii of the term to them 
obviomsly meant to X)oint them out as thosi^ " litth^ 
ones’ Avho, Zechariah had x>i’oiuised, should be 
refined as silver and tried as gold, only that tlu^y 
might for ever become the l^ord’s jieopk^ ; Avho, 
Isaiah had x>i'omiscd, should be the unassuming 
nucleus out of which by gracious exxiJinsion shouhl 
be deAmlox>ed the newly creaXed city of God 
Avliich should be to Him an <‘voi hi.si ing possession. 
The consonance of this impliraiioii of the terin 
Avith all the allusions of the coute.xts in which it 
occurs, and Avitli all i h- * iio l.s 1 . 1 1 <’oii- y\ niug His 
'little ones’ Aviiich our Ijord makes, lies on the^ 
f;-., I.; And on its assumxiUon all the 

[■“ G.:- ' the form and use of the phrase at 

once find an adequate explanation. 

3. If, now, AA’-c ask Avhy and Avith Avhat m<‘a,ning 
our Lord de:^iguaicd His discqdos ‘these litthi 
ones,’ a tAvofold answer seems indicated. It is on 
the one side His chief Messianic designation of His 
folloAA'-ers : it is on the other side the diief of His 
hyxiocoristic designations of them. Utlnu' (U'.sig- 
nations of each order exist. When Jesus speaks 
of His folloAvers as 'children of the kingxlom,’ for 
examx3le. He is ax’ixjlybtg to them a Mcwsianic 
designation ; or, to coniine ourselves to the c.irclt^ 
of ideas most closely related to the passagtiH of the 
Old Testament Hux)X>oscd to he in His mind in the 
instance holding oxir attention, Avhen He (^alls them 
His 'sheeiA’ (Mt 26'‘0 or more i>oiii((idly llis ' litlh^ 
flock’ (Lk 12^^), these are Messianh; dosignatious 
AA'hich He is ax)plying to ihetu. Similarly His 
language aaIUi reierence to them Avas full of 'hypo- 
coristics. They Avore not merely llis ‘ehihlnui’ 
(Mk 10^^ Jn 2P), -hut His ‘little cdiildreu’ (Jn 
13^^). They were not merely His ' Ihxdc ’ (^It 20**b 
Jn 10^®), but His 'little llocdv’ (Lk 12^'*^). 

Avere not merely His 'sheep’ (Mt l()*’)j but His 
' little sheep ’ (Jn S merely His ‘lambs’ 

(Lk 10=0» btit His 'little laml>H’ (rln 21^^). hi 
the designation ‘little ones’ both iheso Ihuss of 
expression reach their height. In calling His dis- 
eixJes the 'little ones’ of Is Zee HF, H<^ 

points to them as the true seed of the ICingdom, 
the branch of God’s planting, the work ot Hi.'-, 
hands in which He shall be glorihed (ef. Kchwarl^z- 
kopfl*, The Pro 2 )hcciti,s' of Jesm (JhrUf^ pp. 199 '202). 
In calling them 'little ones’ {ol fxiKpol) He applies to 
them ihi) h ypo( ori-i ic by way of eminence, - ho puns 
a hypoc(»ri'lu- ihai i he very substantive is laeking, 
and nothing persists but the bare endearing diminu- 
tive. There is coiubined, therefore, in this desig- 
nation the e.\'])res^iou of our Lord’s (h;(i])'n‘Mcliiiig 
tenderness for His discixdes and the <leclan>tion of 
His iirotecting care over them as ‘ the remnant of 
Jacob.’ The ordinarj suggestions of the meaning 
of the x>hrase as axqihed to the di'-ici|)h‘s niiiy doubt- 
less be neglected as artificial. Reiiss, for eJxamnle, 
thinks they were called ‘ little ones ’ beeauso tney 
were drawn from the most humble, the least dis- 
tinguished section of society ; <le Wette, bec.ause 
they were despised and meanly esteemed for 
Christ’s sake; Dr Riddle, in recognil ion of their 
weakness in themselves in the nii(Et of tlie j)er- 
secution of the AA^orld.^ These are all secomlary 
ideas. Primarily our Lord'*-, Avere calletl 

by Him 'little ones’ Ik'chu-i^ ihb wm- the natural 
utterance of the tenderness of Jesus’ love for 
tluMii, nnd the strongest mode of expressing the 
glorion- destiny that was in store for them. The 
p.'i-'.agei in Avhich the epithet occurs are full of 
i.lie mac of pledged proteidion, and tb<\y run up 
into that marvellous declaration tliat' no man 
and no thing can snatch them out of the Father’s 
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hand. We shall not go far wrong, then, if we 
say sini])ly that our Havioiir calls His disciples 
‘these little ones’ hec^juise He thinks of them as 
the })cculiar objects of His [>rotcc.ting care, and 
vsees in them already of the travail of His soul 
that He may be satislicd. The gTeatness of His 
love for them, the greatness of tiieir signilicaiice 
as the seed of the Kingdom, — these are the two 
ideas that combine in this tl(‘'<igMa lion. 

wi'iv l\. Warfield. 

LIYING.— 1. B£os = ‘ liveliluHxl,’ ‘means of liv- 
ing.’ Tt is often used in this sense in class. Gr., 
(\{f, rhv (3 Lou KTd<rdaL, TroieladaL, etc. ; Plato, Gorg. 
4S(> I), (men) oh ?crri /cat /3tos kclI ical dWa ttoXXoc. 
dya&d ; Phocylides, Frrf.g. 10, e<l. Bergk, U'g'qa-Oat 
fitorriu, dp€r7]p 5’ 6rav y (dlos ydy (like lior. Fj7. I. i. 
58, ‘ (pnerenda pecunia jnimum est, virtns post 
nummos’). Tt is rendered ‘living’ in fom pa-'-agc-^ 
in the Gos])els. (1) XXk (|1 Jdc 21'; (pju\'.u lX-zv 
riju (3iQu ai/ri??, Vulg. tatffm iHCt'um, that 

she had to live upon until more should he earned’ 
(Swete). Jesus knew that this Avas the case, and 
that she might have retained one of the X^irrd Avhen 
sh(j cast in both (Nestle, Expos, Times, xiii. 562, 
Avho adds that 2 Co 8^- looks like the moral drawm 
from thi" i)a^sj!g(* ; cf. Holtzmann, Hand-Com- 
mentar, -J-TO). ('ompare the praise of the virtuous 
AVoman, Ih* 31**^ (LXX arvudyei dk aDry rbu ^Lou), (2) 
Lk 8'^'* larpoh TrpooraudXdicracra bXou rbu (SLov, XTilg. 
omneph siihstanfUvni saam , : the irpbs implying 
that besides what she had sullercd, she had ex- 
])ended all her means of subsistence (cf. Plummer, 
234; Holtzmann,^ 157 ; Hastings’ J)B iii. 322“'). 

( ’a '6'^ LXX, idv dip dui]p Trdura rbu fHov abroO iv ry 
dydwy, i^ovd6vco<r€i i^ovdcvJxrovcTLU abrdu, forms a sug- 
gestive paraTlel. (3) Lk 15^**^ dceiXeu abroh rbu ^Lov, 
Vulg. divlsit llUs suhstantlmn : 6 /3/os being equi- 
valent to y obcrla (‘his estate’). Such a division of 
property in the father’s lifetime Ava.s j)erhajj.>> not 
umtommon. What precise rights tlie fatlier re- 
tiiinod after the division is not clear. The Avords 
Trdura rd ipd a-d icrrcv (v.^^) are not spoken in a legal 
sense, l)ut are an expression of fatherly aliection 
(<d‘. Plummer, 372; Siincox, Exposilor, 1880, ii. 
124, 127). rb iTTifSdXXou pipos was a technical form- 
ula, as appears from the })apyri (Peissmann, Bible 
XilKfUes, 230). The share of the younger son would 
be a third (Dt 2PC cf. Jlilicher, Gleiolmvircden, 
338). (4) Lk 6 Kara<pay<hu crov rbu j3lou. Plummer 
thinks there may be hitternoss in the crov, Avhen 
ai'rou might have been more fairly used. But the 
crov rbu Blou may have been due to correct feeling ; 
the elder son not rc-mding the share which he 
himself had received <Ml)''ohitcly his owm 

as long as his father lived (cf. fiiiVuiher,' Gleichnu- 
redim, 337). ^los is used in the same sense : 1 Jn 
3^"^ (Ss 5’ ku ixv KbcTfiov, where it is 

rendered ‘this Avorld’s good’ (AV), ‘goods’ (RV), 
and includes ‘ all the endowments which make 
up our earthly riches, wealth, station, intellect’ 
(Westcott, in lo(x). For the distinction betAveen 
t<^y and /9tos, in NT and in the writings of the 
Apostolic Fathers (,(*^ 7 } Hm luinciple of life, vita 
qwt vivimm ; ^Los the proccs?,, the circumstances, 
the accidents of life, in its social relations, vita 
gumn vivimus; cf. Lk 8’*), see the valuable note 
of Lightfoot, Ignat. ^ ad Bom. a’Ij. 3 {Apostnlic 
Fathers, -cciond i){n i, li. ]. 225-220) ; and cf. Haupt 
on 1 Jn 2"’, and 'rrench, Sgroii. xxvMi. 

2. Z^v.^(l) as applied' to God: by St. Peter, 
Mt 16^® d vlbs rod 0eod rod ^cburos ; by the high 
Xtt 20^® e^opsl^o) ere Kard rod 0, r. ; by 
Christ Hims(4f, .In 6®^ 6 ^wu Trarijp. 

The title ‘the living God' occurs in OT in the folloAving 
passages : D'nSi!; Bt r)2Ji (2(5), 1 s 1720 .S 6 , Jer lOW 2836 ; 

'0 2 K itH.ns (II Is ; 'n “tn .Tos IIos 2i (PO), Ps 423 (2) 

8415 (2) ; Dn (V-Ji (‘30). (2rt). ifc is found besides (in 

LXX) Dt 4=-’t To’ ha, Fsl. Dn pf lA'-i? !27, Hel r>, Mac A 


stud.A' of the OT passages shows that God is called ‘ the living 
God,’ not only as contrasted with the dead idols of the heathen, 
hut also as the God of active Providence, as Israel’s Protector 
and Helper, as lie who is Life, and the never-failing Source of 
spirituaHife to men. It is perhaps the title of God that comes 
nearest in significance to Jaliweh, and it seems to have been 
used at times of great emotion as a substitute for it, particularly 
when the name Jahweh had P- !:■!■.■ cid '■oni i)oiiuiuir n-,c 1 . 
Dalman, iror(7.s* a/ JcS'ifS, 195). IsO.i, ]>. 15:1 ci 12 1 ) 

justl.v calls attention to the richness and dopili or thP ])ioplkuii; 
title as I <'»ni)»ji»i‘d win modern terminology : 'the Ah-o'iilc, Llic 
Infinite, tin* I !i< ondii loivd, the First Cause, the Moral Gover- 
nor,’ and so on (cf. Flint, Sermons Mid Addresses, 170).* 

‘The living God’ occurs often in NT, and the 
writer of HebrcAvs uses it with special force and 
emphasis (see A. B. Davidson, note on He 3 ^^), 
the lips of St. Peter (Mt 16^^) it amounts to a con- 
fession that the living God is noAv revealed in 
Christ, Avho thus becomes the Source of eternal 
life to His followers ( Jn 6^^ ; cf. Hastings’ DB iv. 
574’^). The high priest’s vise of the tiSe adds a 
certain dignity to his adjuration ; and Jesus 
answered on being thus solemnly appealed to. 
‘The living Father’ (Jn 6^') is a remarkable ex- 
pression, combi niug as it does all that was signi- 
lied by ‘the living God’ in the OT AAuth Christ’s 
revelation of God as the Father Avho sent His Son 
(or, of God as the Source of life on the side of 
love). The meaning of this verse may be briefly 
stated as follows : our Lord’s words, ‘ I live by 
{bid, RV ‘because of’) the Father’ are to he re- 
ferred to the personal life of human weakness and 
suflering now in luogress. In living this life Jesus 
i- d(‘]>eiident upon the sup>port and sustenance which 
He is receiving at every moment from the Father 
Avho sent Him. A like dependence exists in our case 
upon Jesus Himself. Being Himself -ivw ihr- i- 1. 
He becomes the source of strength to us. it is the 
very fact of His coming and living this life of 
human weakness and suffering on earth that i>uts 
it Avithin our power to take Him for our spiritual 
sujjport and sustenance. When take home the 
truth of His self-humbling love for our sake, and 
assimilate it to ourselves as the bread we eat, we 
receive into our souls the true life that cannot die 
(cf. Beyschla^’, NT Theol. i. 272 ; and for a similar 
profound saying as to the relation between the 
Father and the Son and belicAWs, see Jn 10'^" ^®). 

(2) As applied to the Risen Lord: Lk 24^ rl 
^yreXre rbu pCoura fxerd rCjv uespCov ; the angels’ ques- 
tion convi‘y<Ml ;i reproof to the women Avho were 
come K' ib(; i»liuc wliere the dead was laid, bring- 
ing the spices which they had prepared : it was 
like asking them, ‘ Where is your faith ? ’ They 
had heard the announcement Christ made to the 
circle of His followers before leaving Galilee, that 
He would rise again the third day (vv.®*'^). At 
the same time. Hu* (pio-tion u.-is spoken sympa- 
thetically, and com vj) <‘d i(» tlK-m the first intima- 
tion of the astonishing truth, obte ^ernu <S5e, dXXd 
ijy^ody. Here 6 fa)?' simply implies that Jesus lives, 
and is not now to he sought in the place where the 
dead are, i.e. continues no longer under the i)OAver 
of death (cf. V.^‘* dyyiXcau . . . ot X4yovcnv abrbv fp?/). 
But as spoken at the empty sepulchre, it un- 
doubtedly has something of the exaltation of 
meaning Avith which it Avas afterwards used by 
our Lord in His glorified state (Rev iych dpi . . . 
6 fa)v ‘the living ou<i,‘ RV). There is compre- 
hended in it the c‘om])lcjtoncss of that tiiumpb over 
death which a\j\s aftenw aid" k) i h hlv niifislded to 
the mind of the Church by the Holy >i»iTii . jis, for 
example, when St. Paul used ilic cxulumr lan- 
guage of Ro 6®‘ or spoke of Christ as a Truedpa 
fworotoOi' (1 Co 15^^®). 

(3) .45 applied to Water and Bread in the Fourth 

■/ Thou Infinite, Anion,’ was the form of prayer Tennyson 
used m umoa of trouble and sorrow hy his Son, i. 324X 

The lang'uage of the founder of the Gifford Lectureship may also 
he recalled. 
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Gospel : Jn 4^^^* ijdoip ^iZp ; 7^® TTorafxol iidaros 
^ivvTos ; 6 ^^ eydi eljxL b dpros b — a, Jn 4^^- 

^ Living watei' ’ is spring water, as contrasted with 
that collected in a well or cistern. It is the □'•'n □:» 
of the OT (Gn 26^^ [see Driver’s note], Lv 14^- 
^"■52, Ca 4^^ Jer 2 ^^ 1713 ^ ^iec 14® ; also LXX Gn 
Nn 5^^). The woman of Samaria was familiar with 
the expression, and her question was quite natural 
and appropriate, ^ Art thou greater than our father 
Jacob?’ ‘Here is an ordinary man offering to 
supply better water, spring water, in the place 
where the patriarch Jacob had been obliged to 
content himself with building a cistern and drink- 
ing cistern water’ (Wendt, St. John^s Gospel^ 
124). The water in Jacobs Well (wli. see) is be- 
lieved to be due to ‘ percolation and rainfall ’ (cf. 
Hastings’ Z>H ii. 536, Encyc. Bill. iv. 4829, Smith’s 
DB^ ii. 1503). Jer 2^3 especially illustrates the 
difference between the sxning or fountain, gushing 
forth with its unstinted and unfailing su^^ply, ‘over- 
flowing, ever-flowing,’ and the cistern, so liable 
to be destroyed by cracking [Land and Book, 
287), which at the best cannot afford a refreshing 
draught like that of the bubbling spring, and which 
cannot permanently retain the water collected in 
it. Christ does not call Himself ‘the Living 
water,’ as He calls Himself ‘ the Living bread.’ 
What He means by ‘ the living water ’ is the word 
of salvation which He preaches (cf. vv.^^* ^). This 
word, He says (v.^*^), enters into the inner personal 
life, and becomes there a gushing spring, a peren- 
nial fountain [irviy^ lidaros), ‘springing up into 
eternal life,’ i.e. persisting to flow upwards till 
we reach our end. of full communion with God. 
C.^ Wesley’s ‘Spring Thou up within my heart, 
Rise to all eternity,’ is quite in harmony with 
Israel’s ■water-drawing song, in which the spring 
is addressed as a living being (Nu 2V^, cf. Enc-vc. 
Bill. i. 515, iv. 4778). 

b. Jn 7®®. — ‘ Pouring out water before the Lord ’ 
was a primitive ritual practice, of which the origin 
is uncertain. It was ‘ in all p'*obabilii y a survival 
from a time when water (in ili»j dt-i'ri) was con- 
sidered an article of value ’ (Kautzseh in Hastings’ 
i7-S, Ext. Vol. 620*^). It is mentioned as a prayer- 
offering, 1 S 7® ; as a thank - offering, 2 S 23'^®. 
There are no traces of it beyond the time of David 
(a reference to it in 1 K 18^*^ is not probable) ; but 
the practice of pouring out water as a drink-offer- 
ing continued to be observed, or was revived, in 
connexion wdth the Feast of Tabernacles. Every 
morning during the seven days of the feast water 
was drawn from the spring of Siloam in a golden 
pitcher, and was poured into a basin at the top of 
the altar {Encyc. Bill. iv. 4213). The libation of 
water was probably a prayer-offering for abundant 
rain for the new seed-time {ib, iv. 4880, cf. iii. 
3354). Rain was an emblem of Messianic blessings 
(2 S 23^^. Ps 726, cf. Hos 6 ^) ; and we may well bt 
lieve that the symbolical ac' " .b water 

gave occasion to our Lord’s . ■ ■■ . .to the 

abundant showers with which He was soon to 
water the earth. — Further, this joyous festival 
Imought to our Lord’s mind the Rock at Horeb 
(Ex 176 , Nu 20^^ cf. 1 Co 10^), and perhaps more 
especially those OT sayings in which it had been 
predicted that living water should flow out from 
Jeru^^alcin, or from the House of the Lord (Ezk 
47 * Zee 14®, J1 3^®, cf. Ps 87'^). What was the 
lii link of thought between these 
phirase rys KotXlas abroG, it is 
difficult to say. But may it not be the ease that, 
m our Lord’s view, what had been spoken concern- 
ing Jerusalem and the Temple was now to be ap- 
plied to the inner personal life of the believer, 
enriched by the entrance of His word, and renewed 
by His Holy Spirit ? This sanctified personal life 
was what now answered to the sanctuary from I 


which it had been foretold that living waters 
should flow out. Our Lord’s applictM tioii of the 
term KoiXla to it was in keeping wall ilie, use of ju? 
I in certain fiassages of the OT, where it denotes 
the whole of man’s emotional nature and sympa- 
thetic afiections (Pr 202 ^* Hah 3 ^^^ (.f. { 91 :^ 

5121; expression ‘his bowels yearned,’ 

Gn 43^^ 1 K 326 ). The words kclOGjs G-rt.- ) 

/c.r.X,, are thus a terse ami eloquent p,;r;ip!i";)-(‘ «•' 
the scofie of the passages above relerred to. H 
need hardly be said that the clause KaOihs dird* t; 
ypa<pr) cannot possibly be connected with the pri*- 
ceding 6 iricrTeijojv ds (‘there are not dilleri'id 
ways of believing,’ Principal Cain}»bell, 'r/ic Four 
Gospels, in loc.). This saying of our Lord sup}>l(‘- 
ments and extends that of 4il The \vord of sal- 
vation which becomes a gu'-hing spring wdu^n 
received into the inner pei>unal liu' of tlie be- 
liever, and rises up there unto eternal life, Jesus 
now announces, is to become a rushing stream, and 
is to flo\vout from the believer in rivers of blessing 
to others {TroTapobs iKdXecrei', ovx irorapbr, dWci 
d<pdTovs, Ciirys. in loc.). The limitatiiins to its 
diflusion that at present exist will l>e remove<l 
when Christ shall have entered into U is glory. His 
sending His Holy Spirit upon the company of b<‘- 
lievers will enable them to proclaim His word with 
full power, and will make their holy livivs a means 
of sj>iritual replenishment to all niankiml. The 
saying was fullilled after Pentecost, wlien ‘ riv<‘rs 
of living water’ flowed out from the Lord’s wit- 
nesses ‘ unto the uttermost part of the earth,’ ‘ be- 
ginning at Jerusalem ’ * (cf. Dv I- < ‘ /•, 1890 

(i.) p. 127 ff.). When the water from ySiloam was 
brought to the Temple, priests ami people sang tins 
words, ‘ Therefore with joy shall ye draw w'ater out 
of the wells of salvation^ (Is 12®). ' But in the verses 
following (vv.^'6), it w%as inqilied that the w^atte* 
so drawn W’as not to be Israel’s ex<*lusiv<^ iiossi's- 
sioii, bnt that the salvation which it Hyml)oHzi‘d 
was to be communicated to other mitions (v.^ ‘ hi, 
this be knowm in all the earth,’ KV). With the 
leading thought of Jn 7®® may be comiiared wiiat 
St. Paul says about Chrisbians first ri'ctOving .-uid 
then giving forth ‘the light of the knowledge ol 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ’ 
(2 Co 46 ). 

c. Jn 6^1 — Two things — the manna and tlu^ 
bread of the miracle which He had just wrought — 
were present to our Lord’s mind when H<‘prea<dn‘d 
at Capernanm, and also to the mimls of Hi:, 
hearers. They had said, after His fe(Mling the liva^ 
thousand, ‘This is of a truth the Prophet that 
cometh into the world ’ (v.^^). But the eart.hly ami 
rial gw«id wliith ibey e\|i“i ji-d to follow not 

i'iniiei.ia!el\ leiile.-.-iniiig, aF'.i the first favour- 
able iinjuT—ion produced by the miraede having 
worn off. rln\v began to criticise and find fault, 
‘After all. Hi- multiplying the loaves is not any- 
thing so very wonderful. Can He “rain dowm 
manna upon us to eat, and give us of the < 5 (>m of 
heaven” (Ps 782*^), that we may see and belima^ 
Him (v.® 6 )? The manna,’ said they, ‘suppUial 
the wants of all the hosts of Israel for forty years, 
but He has furnished us with no more tliaVi one 
meal.’ This led Jesus to set forth the dlfferem^e 
between the manna and ‘tlie true broad from 
heaven ’ (v.® 2 ). Inasmuch as the manna was sent 
down from above, and was eontinuanv naicw’^ed, it 
was a type of the true breail. But, f/od bread it 
was not, being simply j .r. J .n wliie.h was nuwle 
fora special purpose, and v. Im.'-i lasted only until 
that purpo.se had been fulfilled (of. Jos ; nor 

Pairi-iic t-xno-iKu--, ai»ptied tho saving luaiTily to tho 
effusion^of lh/‘ mivicnlon^. or' the Holy Spirit (Hare, Mimtmi 
oj the OoWjforter, Note H, whore a passage is (luotod from a 
sermon preached by Luther in inai, in which lie states the 
right sense with his usual vigour). 
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had their fathers’ having eaten it eventually de- 
livered them from the power of death (v.‘^®). Jesus 
also showed that His hearers had failed to per- 
ceive the true purpose of the miracle He had 
wrought. The bread of the miracle was intended 
for ‘ a sign ’ (v.-^>), which they had not had faith to 
discern (v.^*’), that He could supply them with the 
true bread of the soxil. Inasmuch as the multiply- 
ing of the loaves was due to His love, and involved 
the repeated action of that love in the gift of a 
'.nii^fyiitu meal to each of Ihom r;diy •< f. Swete, 
iSL i\l(trk, 127 '0, it was ‘a sign’ that should have 
led them to believe that He could give them the 
true breaxl. But they had sought Him at Caper- 
naum, not hungtiring for this bread, but hanker- 
ing after more earthly good, like that which they 
had already received. Accordingly, Jesus spoke 
of the bread of the miracle as ‘the meat wdiich 
p<uisheth,’ and contrasted it with ‘the meat which 
endureth unto eternal life’ (v.^^). These distinc- 
tions of the bread of the miracle as well as the 
manna from the true bread of the soul are im- 
portant and vital, and they assist us to lay hold 
of our Lord’s meaning when He said, ‘I am the 
living bread.’ This expression has no ]»;ii.ilh-l in 
the OT, but it is in close affinity with i1h‘ ‘ li\ ion 
water’ in ch. 4. As ‘living water’ is water that 
never ceases to gush forth, so ‘living bread’ is 
brca,d that Jesus never ceases to multiply for the 
sxipply of our spiritual wcunts, — luead, therefore, 
by wliicli our spiritxxal sustenance is perpetually 
nmewod (cf. Dods, Expoifltar’s Bihle, ifiloc.). It is 
bread in ever-multiplying, unmeasured store, that 
can never he exhausted hj the fambhing. As 
Jesus speaks of ‘giving’ this breail (v.*'”;, it must 
mean, in the first instance, the same thing as the 
})etter water which lie also spoke of ‘giving,’ 
namely, His word. This view is m agreement wiili 
the teaciiing of and is also supported by 

our Lord’s use of l)t (Mt 4^ Lk 4^). But He 
not only sjjcaks of ‘giving’ bread, He also sajs, 

‘ I am the living bread.’ The key to His meaning 
is found in the Vrologue, Jesus not only utters 
the word of God, but is ‘from eternity the very 
IFord of God, by which God manifests Himself. 
He is not one wlio leads to the way, hut Himself 
the Way ; not one who ijreaehes truth, hut Him- 
self the Truth’ (H 1# j FI Mart Journal, Oct. 1905, 
p. 6). So here Jesus not only gives the bread, hut 
IS Himself ‘the living hi'ead,’ — ‘the actual source 
of nutrition.’ He ‘speaks of Himself not as re- 
sembling, but as being the veritable vine, the 
V(U‘i table liread, the veritable light of the world ; 
implying^ that He is the absolute truth of all these 
things ; the supreme reality which, tluw i»artinlly 
manifest in their several spheres’ (rilingwonh, 
Divina rnirminanca'^, 185, of. 137). JcvSiis adds, 
‘which came down from heaven.’ As in the phy- 
sical realm, so, too, in the ^spiritual, the food that 
sustains us (uimes down from heaven, and to pro- 
cure it is t>(\youd the rea(*li of our own powers (Is 
5 ^ 10 . up heaven-given bread which feeds 

our bodies ultimately assumes the humble form of 
the baked loaf, winch, inasmuch as it nourishes 
life, retains the life of the living wheat, and can 
impart it, so Jesus, in order to feed our soids, must 
humble Himself and ‘be found in fashion as a 
man,’ be born, and that in a low condition (v.^^), 
undergo the miseries of this life, and at the end of 
His earthly course even ‘ give his flesh for the life 
of the worlcL’ The power of this truth of His self- 
humbling love for our sake enters into our inner 
personal life, and we are enabled to assimilate it 
to ourselves as the food we eat, by means of His 
word. His word is the ‘ bread which strengtheneth 
man’s heart’ (Ps 104^®), because it is the embodi- 
ment of Him who, having humbled Himself to 
death, now for ever lives. Through it the repeated 


action of His love still ministers the gift to each 
Imngering soul. The Bread of heaven, in heaven 
it-^elf, will be the word which Jesus speaks to His 
peo]jle.-— It is the same truth respecting Christ as 
our Living Food and J^Lren^L'lli that is ‘represented, 
sealed, and applied’ ii- iii liio Lord’s Supper. 

(4) As applied to the Patriarchs : Mk 12^^ (1| Mt 
22*^“, Lk 20^^) o{jK 'itiTLv Oebs veKpQv, dXXot, ^ibvroop . — 
In expounding this cardinal saying, we have first 
to incj[uire what doctrine our Lord is here vindicat- 
ing. lleligious minds among the Jews had already 
arrived at the clearly defined hope of a future life 
(Driver, Sermons on OT, 92), which life they con- 
ceived of a-- (••»m|ir( licMilicg ■' Llie deliverance of an 
existent pc ii:y rn-m and its re-endow- 

ment with life in" all its powers and activities ’ 
(Hastings’ DB iv. 232^^). Sadduceeism, which 
reiuesenfced the old Jewish standpoint, rejected 
these doctrines. The Sadducees were hostile to 
our Lord’s whole teaching respecting ‘the king- 
dom of God,’ which carried the consummation of 
the Kingdom into a future life, and accordingly 
implied that there would be a resurrection of the 
dead. It was with reference to the resurrection 
thal ( hi‘y < ho-c l.heir line of attack on His teaching. 
In Jli- with them, it was our Lord’s 

object not only to maintain that there is a life 
after death, but also to reveal what deliverance 
from death really implied. Had He made use of 
Ex 3 '■iiiiply fc prove the continued existence of 
men iiiUM drinh, He would not have met the 
objections of His opponents. It was their attack 
on the resiuTection that He successfully repelled 
(cf. Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, i. 222). The 
Sadducees, although not actually rejecting the 
other books of the OT, considered them as being 
very inferior in value to the live books of Moses 
(cf. Encye, Bihl. iv. 4240). It was from the latter, 
■" ’• that they drew their objection to the 

• . Founding on the law of the Levirate 

marriage (see Lf.viuati: Law), limy Ihnnglif to 
put our Lord in an cmb.ir!,' --ir g pi^-Tiuu oy ])ro- 
pounding the case <•! -‘mm who,' after 

having married the same wife in succession, had 
all died childless, and then asking, ‘ In the resur- 
rection, when they shall rise, whose wife shall she 
be of the seven?’ The story of Glaphyra (Jos. 
Ant, XVII. xiii. 4; cf. Addison, Spectator, No. 
110) w’^as probably much canvassed about that 
time (Holtzmann, Ha.nd-Gommicntar, 245) ; and in 
it the marriage-relation was conceived of as still 
standing in the world beyond death. Our Lord 
took the opportunity aflbrded Him by the dis- 
imtation which had arisen to set free the doctrine 
of the resurrection from such grossly materialistic 
notions as these, and to show that the resurrection 
life is not a continuation of the present life of the 
body, or of human relations as they now exist 
(v.^®). As to the main point at issue, He met 
the Sadducees on their own ground. He directed 
their attention to a passage which they had over- 
looked in one of their revered books, and prefacing 
file iinoiation with the words, ‘As touching the 
(load that they rise,’ — thus showing that it was 
the resurrect ion He was vindicating, -^He asked 
them, ‘ Have you considered the bearing of this 
passage upon the doctrine in question?’ As to 
our Lord’s use of this passage of the OT, all that 
need be said here is tlxat the revelation given to 
Moses at Horeb, and made by Mm the groxind of 
his appeal to the Hebrew tribes, — the revelation, 
namely, of Jahweh as the God of their fathers, — 
lies at the very root of Israel’s religion (cf. W. B. 
Smith, Proph> 32, OTJC'^ 303; Kautzsch in 
Hastings’ DB, Ext. Y ol. 624, 625®). Our Lord’s argu- 
ment, based on the passage quoted, may be stated 
as follows : — The words of Ex 3®* spoke of 

the relation of the patriarchs to God as a still 
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existing relation, and set forth a felloAVsliip with 
God in which they, being dead, yet lived. But 
their fellowship with God contained in itself the 
promise and the pledge of a more complete life and 
more perfect fellowship which shoxild hereafter be 
granted them by God. It followed, by an inner 
principle of necessity, from their- being united to 
Him who is ‘ the God of the living,’ that He would 
not leave any part of their being* for ever under 
the destructive power of death, but would in the 
end awaken them to a heavenly life with Himself 
(Wendt, l.c. i. 223; of. Bengel, note on Mt 22^-; 
Salmond, Chi\ Doctr. of TuimortnVtif^^ 366 ; Swete, 
Bt. Mark, 266). Or, to state the argument in a 
more compact form : — God is Life. The patriarchs 
are in God, therefore they partake of life. But 
life cannot die, therefore they must continue living 
for ever. But a purely incorporeal existence does 
not give the full conception of life in man’s case. 
Each pati'iarch is soul plus body. Therefore the 
body, as Avell as the soul, is secured in an ever- 
lasting life. Compare the remarkable treatise on 
the Resurrection hy the ai)ologist \ ■ 

{c. A.D. 177), especially chs. 14-17 d'- . 

CHtierd History of Chr. Lit. and JDoctr. iii. 116, 
13611*). The ground of the resurrection-hope 
which our Lord found in this passage xvas beyond 
q^uestion contained in it, seeing that He found it 
Giere and set it forth. He could see all that God 
meant when He called Himself ‘ the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob.’ He could discern the full witness borne 
by this title to the certainty of the hope which He 
defended. ‘ He who sx)oke in the OT was God, 
and from the first that which He spoke about was 
the consummation which filled His thought’ (A. B. 
Davidson, Expositor, 1900 (i.), 15 ; cf. OT Prophecy, 
14). Further, in the Resurrection of Christ Him- 
self we have the conclusive proof that communion 
with God involves the restitution of the whole 
of our personal being. What the proi^er view of 
the resurrection body is we find later on from St. 
Paul, whose doctrine of a crujga irv^viJion-iKhv as con- 
trasted with a irwga \f/vxiKi>p (1 Co 15"*^), and of a 
<rwga rijs 86^7]^ a^rov as contrasted with a (rcofjia rrjs 
raTreipdxrem (Pli was no doubt evolved 

from our Lord’s saying. 

(5) As applied to the manner or cmtrse of life : 
Lk 15^^ dcrt6rajs, ^wijbh riotous living’ (ef. Jos. 
Ant. XII. iv. 8, dcrdjTOJS Contrast ‘ holy living.’ 

From this phrase is derived the title 6 do-wroy vl6s, 
flins prodiyns, by which this parable is gomu*;dly 
known (Trench, Par.® 393 ; Julicher, Gleichnisr. 
337j 341).* See also art. Life. 

'".I ';■■■ ! . T- : I • -1 ■ • n this art,, see Dale, 

T' , ■ .,.1 : >rsyth, T? IT ' r-'her 

121; : ! ' . s. 244. ' ' - ^ 

James Doistadd. 

_ LOAF i&pros ). — The Eastern loaf is not at all 
like the bread in j'm' imj ourselves. The Pass- 
over loaf — a large i iin '.-kr pre- 

serves the shape of the loaf in .im.'-n;. ■ .lows 
of our Lord’s time. The sanir -iirpo'nr i.,;*r is 
found tq-day among the Bedawln and fellaMn as 
well a- ir "M-'y vil].i.,^es and towns. The loaves 
are of M-; -i/*-, — 18in. or more in diameter, 

— and are of an extreme tenuity and of n p<‘ciili;u* 
but not unx^leasant toughness. They ai<‘ baked 
usually on a convex girdle, very often on the im- 
Xxlement which is used for roasting coffee — hence ' 
the name ' girdle bread.’ They may also be baked | 
on heated stones or on the outside of a jar within 
which a fire has been kindled. Such without 
doubt would be the kind of bread baked by the 

^ * Ohrys. (de Poenitentia, Horn. i. ^ calls the younger son 
o kcruTos, but the sermon - r. . ■ f i ■*' by Julicher 

is omitted as spurious, eci. 


children of Israel in their desert wjuKUu'iiigs. And 
at the xuesent time one may see this loaf in almost 
every part of Palestine. Even where other kinds 
of bread are used, this is still highly relished. If 
there is a guest in a native house, the loaA'cw jire 
often folded uxi in quarter size and- laid beside- Ids 
idate, and more than one European trav(*Iler has 
mistaken them, when so xihuicd, for table napkins ! 

In all prohaldlity the loaves in Mk 8'*, 

Avere of this kind, inasmuch as suidi bread is almost 
always carried on a journey, and by workmen, be- 
cause of its keexjing propertii^s. The loaf is lujver 
cut ; it is broken or torn asunder. Small scoops 
are made of the portions, with whi(*h the meat, 
rice, or lehen (curdled milk) is scoo])ed up— spoon 
and contents being eaten together. A man will 
eat three or four of these loaves at a meal (IJc I !•’'’), 

Another loaf in common use at the present day 
is smaller in circmiiference and considerably 
thicker, and very much rcsemhles in app(iaran<*e 
the ‘scones,’ baked on a girdle, so coiumoii in 
some iiarts of Scotland. Bread of this kind is 
found only in towns where there are -r .-ns. 

See also art. Bbead. e -i ■ i;. 

LOANS. — There are frequent references to money, 
and many illustrations suggested by (iuamual obli- 
gations, in the teaching of Jesus. Idiese havci bium 
gathered together as indications of ‘ the economic 
•■.n-l of the .1 history’ (Ilaus- 

uiuh, j\ i J. bines, i. i>. l&vSi., qiiuied also in full hy 
J^x\lGe ill Parabolic Teaching, p. 243 f.). W(i h^arii 
from Tacitus that the year 17 was markt^d by 
great discontent in Juchea and ihroii-lKnii Syria, 
on account of the burdensome i;i\.iii«»n, ,md ‘that 
the year 33 was one of financial cri-i- i hiowdimi- 
the Emigre. There is thus full jn-iilMu ion fm- 
the numerous Gospel intimations of hardship and 
debt, and imi>ovori^him‘nt generally. See Debt. 

But the relation of debtor and ertulitor is so 
obviously adaptable to moral obligations, that 
under any social condition the use of this ligure 
is to be exipected. The very terms for rmamdal 
obligations are freely used to express th(‘. ol liga- 
tions of moral life. Thus the same Gr. vtB*b 
{6<f)el\(xi) is variously rendered in tlie RV ‘ owe<l,’ 

‘ owest,’ ‘that was due ’ (Mt 18-®- -‘‘b Lk 7*^^ 16*^*''^ 

of iinancial ■»M’. . ii-e. ; ‘debtor’ (Mt 23^^’- [AV 
‘guilty’]), ‘duty' (Lk 17^<^), ‘ought’ (Jn 13*^‘ 19'^), 
‘indebted’ (Lk IH; all of moral ohii-ai ion ■ : ami 
the noun {6<j>eL\lr'qs) is translated ‘owed’ (Mt IB-** 
of money debt), ‘debtors’ (Mt 6'^ of moral debts), 
‘offenders’ (Lk 13^ [AV ‘sinners’] of guilt before 
God). Financial obligations allbrd also a n^ady 
measure of moral indebtedness ; our sins against 
one another are as debts of £50 or £5 (Lk 7^‘), but 
our sin against God runs into ‘millions sterling’ 
(Mt IS"-*). 

The very naturalness of these illustrative uses 
of money values and financial relations makes it 
obviously wrong to iiress them ini.i ilu- '.iipiMU-' of 
economic theories, e.g. the ju-i iiu m ii)n ot com- 
mercial loans from ‘ Thou oughtest therefore to 
have put my money to the bankers, and then at 
my coming I should have received back mine own 
with interest ’ (Mt 25^^ = Lk RF). In x)aral)los any 
relations may hold which the story demands. In 
Christian economics only moral relations are to bo 
tolerated. Because then, in the Gospel narratives, 
debtors and creditors, borroivers and lenders ligure 
largely, we are not able to say iliat ilio teaching 
of Jesus either sui)ports or condemns nnxleni com- 
mercial arrangements. The true basis of Christian 
economics must be found in the ethical teaching 
of the fi- fi V. 

Apaii i-.*m ii.cM.-nid references in parables, 
there is one saying of Jesus which calls for fuller 
notice. ‘If ye lend {Bavd^ca, lend upon interest ^ 
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contratit kIxpvM'^} a friendlij lorm, Lk IP only) 
to them of whom ye hope to receive, what 
thank have ye ? even simiers lend to sinners, to 
receive a^ain as nuicii. But love your enemies, 
and do them good, and lend, never dcispaiiing ; 
and your reward sliall be great, and ye shall be 
sons of the IMost High : for he is kind toward the 
unthjinkful an<l evil’ (Lk ef. Mt The 

diOiculty, ill t)art one of textual reading, but 
mainly of interpretation, linds iulecpiate rei)re- 
sentation in ‘ hoping for nothing again ’ (AV), 
‘never (.le^pairiug ’ (BV), 'despairing of no man’ 
(ItV^m). This uncertainty cannot, however, allect 
(lie iiKianing, which is determined by the lueceding 
\-erses, and though the rendering of the AV nurst 
b(^ 1 ‘ejeeted on critical grounds, it may well stand 
as an adetpiate gloss. On the authority of this 
saying the uiilawlulnoss for Christians of receiving 
interest on loans lias been based ; and, rightly 
understood and ajiiilied, the inference is just. The 
commandment is one of benevolence. Christian 
charity is not to be by way of loans at interest. 
Jt. is the duty of giving j'esus teaches, as if He 
said, ‘Let war lending be giving’ — a rule of 
eharity which experience justihes, and which, from 
the would-ho borrower’s side, receives support in 
St. I’aurs saying, ‘ Owe no man anything, save 
to love one another’ (Ko 13^). 

W. H. Dyson. 

LOCUST.— 1. Zoologmd (h'^rngfUm . — Locusts 
belong to the natural order Orthoptera. The 
memliers of this order arc insects which undergo 
niil\ j. juiriicl iiKM .uiK.i’phu'.i-s : the larva is scarcely 
(i . iiigid-ii.M : In- jiduli , unless by its smaller 

fii :i: In i lie .ii i opliy oi i i ^ wings, which develop 

only gradnallv in proportion to its growth. Ex- 
cepting this (liilenMice, it the same form and 
th<‘ same habits as the adult. In its jierfect state, 
the llrst pair of wings, tliough remaining sunjile, 
have a certain coii-i-iuii<-y. They cover the land 
wings, which .-uu in'‘uihi*;iiMiu- mnl transparent, and 
fohUjd under the upper wings in the form of a fan. 
'rhe moutk is of shaj>e suitable for mastication, 
and the iaws act like a pair of scissows. Formerly 
tin? Orthoptera were divided into runners and 
l('(q}en\ but this division has been abandoned. 
Inxmsts were classed among the leapers. Accord- 
ing to the ])rosent nomenclature, we must class 
them among the Orthoptera genuina. Among 
tliese apiiear .-I'Miiii oi ii- >•- 'a) the family of Loctes- 
for/cw, to whk Is i IV ! i.im . gi-}i^-hopp<‘r- filie -nb- 
family of the Lo- ■-■■lung; mid .'d-o ■/>; (he 

family of AemlmUm^ wiiich includes in its various 
sub-families the ]^)rincipal locusts of Palestine. Tt 
is of the highest importance to avoid the confusion 
wdiich may arise from tliis misleading terminology, 
jicecirding to which the ‘locusts ’of the Bible do 
no I- Ixdong to the scientihe fmiiily Lorustodem, 

We are, then, to treat of tin; lamily Aoridiodece. 
Their antenme are relatively short, scarcely exceed- 
ing the length of the head, whereas the antennse 
of tlie jAimModem are very long, as long as their 
bodies. Their hind h*g-, ,id;ipicd for leaping, have 
very strong thighs iinnNhcd wiili indentations, 
which are easily seen if slightly magnified. The 
head is vertical* The first i)air of wings arc more 
leathery than tlie second, but belli jwesent the 
same reticulated a,p]iearaiicc. The rapid brushing 
of the thighs of the hind hjgs, furnished with in- 
dentations, against the nervures of the front wings 
produces, when the insect is at rest, a stridulation, 
tlie tone and height of which vary according to the 
species. The AcridU}di'<v ;ire generally diurnal, 
and their food is ossonlially lierhmicoim. In the 
females the ahdonu'n eiuL in a pair of sliort pin- 
cers, whereas in the LocMstodem this appendage is 
greatly prolonged like the blade of a sabre. These 
pincers serve to bury in tlie earth, one by one, the 


eggs, which are disjiosed in cylindrical masses and 
held together by a frothy secretion. 

The insect moults six times, but the principal 
stages of its development are only two — larva and 
imago (perfect state). The intermediate state 
[jntpa) which we lind in other orders of insects is 
I imperceptible in the Orthoptera. In tlieir state of 
larvic, locusts, having no wings, or more correctly, 
merely tlie rndiments of wings, on iln? grvuin; ; 
even at this stage they are extremely -I'- i\ <■. 

Later, with the succeeding moultings, the wings 
develop, but remain enclosed in a membranous 
case ; the insects now advance walking. At last, at 
their sixth moulting, which takes place from six to 
seven weeks after their coming out of the egg, 
locusts attain to their perfect state, and, unfolding 
tlieir wings, fig through the air, in-oducing what 
travellers describe as ‘a hissing or a buzzing 
noise.’ 

In l^alestine as many as forty different species of 
Acridiodeev have been noted. The most important 
of these belong to the sub-families of the Tryx- 
alidoiy the Q^dipodkhv, and the Aeridiidce properly 
so called. The commonest species, those Avhicli 
are rightly associated with the locusts mentioned 
in the Bible, are the Pachytylus ^ (for- 

mexdy called (Pdipoda nt iff ra fork* ) and the ^cMsto- 
ccrca peregrina (formerly called Acridvimu pore- 
grlmim). The colour of these insects is ■■■•!, r.V.y 
brown bordering on green, but with a -'oi li li- i 
I'ound the mouth, and witli black sx^ots on the 
body and green si^ots on the wings. Tlie males 
ai’e coloured dilferently from the females. In re- 
gard to their dimensions, locusts are as much as 
three or even four inches long when they are full 
grown. 

Locusts are migratory insects, as the (lunlifying 
words, migratoria, peregrin a, apx>lied to thenx de- 
note. They are x^roduced chiefly in desert I'egions 
on the lofty plateaux of the East, and, carried by 
their wings and driven on by the east wind, they 
invade western. Palestine in compact bodies. 

2. Biblical names . — The OT mentions locusts 
under at least nine different names. These are 
(1) ^arheh, Ex 10^* Lv Dt 28^8, Jg 

65 7^^ 1 K 857, 2 oil (328^ joi) 3920^ 7g4(i 19534 109# 

Pr 3027, Jer 4625, J1 1^ 2^5, Nah (2) 

hagah, Lv lp2, Ku 13^5, 2 0117^5^ Ec 12®, Is 4022. 
(3) Dj^79 soVdm, Lv IH-. (4) hargol, Lv ll^^. 
(5) pV: yelely, Ps Jer 27, Ji* i** 2^®, Nah 

315^-. (6) ‘?^Dci Msil, 1 K 857, 2 Ch Ps 78"®, Is 33", 
Jl 1" 22®. (7) Dja gdzdni, Jl 1" 2^®, Am 4*^ (8) na, 

^jia geb, gob, gobai. Is 33", Am 7b Nah 3^7. (9) 

zelkzaly Dt 28"2. 

Yt would naturally bo a -matter of the greatest 
iuterost to know if these various names corretiX^<^^<^^ 
with as many different sxxecies. But before reply- 
ing to this question, (a) we should have to be cer- 
tain that the ancients, the Easterns, the Hebrews 
in particular, were callable of making a distinction 
similar to that of genus and sxiecics used by modern 
scholars ; {h) we should have to be equally certain 
that Biblical writers emxdoyed the terms in their 
language in a strict and rigoi'ous fashion (a thing 
which even modern writers do not always do) ; and 
(fj) we should require sufficient data to enable us 
to assign such and such a Hebrew name to such 
and such a particular species. Now these three 
coiiditioiih cannot be fulfilled, and in such a ease 
it may well seem chimerical to demand a system- 
atic cbu-hilicjition, in accordance wdth in-e^tnif, zoo- 
logical principle^, of the various locust -s mentione<l 
in the Bible. \V(' must remember that Oriental 
I-.'-. .uch as Hebrew and Arabic, possess a 

I 1 .( •-!!■■ ■■ choice of synonyms to denote one and 
the same animal. We note that the LXX pro- 
ceeds on no regular system. It translates the 
Hebrew by using tlie terms d/c/ifs, /3/)o0%os, /cd/xTny, 
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drreXalSos (drreXejSos), €pv<Ti^ri {ipLcrd^Tj), arraKT^s, 
6(pLOfj.dxv^i etc., in a purely arbitrary and, it would 
appear, conjectural manner, without taking the 
least care always to translate the same Hebrew 
by the same Greek word. The same is true of the 
version of Jerome and of translations into modern 
hiii,L'uaLie''. The EV has had no better success 
with 11 ^ varying use of ‘locust,’ ‘ gni—’mppcr.’ 
‘canker-worm,’ ‘ palmer- worm,’ ‘caterpillar/ and 
even ‘beetle’ (for hdgdh, manifestly a raise trans- 
lation). 

We must also avoid the error of thinking that 
the various terms employed, for example, by Joel 
and Nahum refer to locusts at various stages in 
their develoijment. The fact that the order of the 
four terms gdzdm, ^trheh, yelch, }},dsll in J1 U is 
followed in 2-^ by the order ^arheh, yclelp, hdsil, 
gdzdm, in itself disproves this theory. Besides, it 
would be difficult to perceive in the development 
of the Orthopterous insect four stages easily dis- 
tinguishable by every observer, since, as we have 
seen, the insect changes very little from moulting 
to moulting.* We must add to the passages of 
the canonical OT cited above Jth 2^®, Wis 16^ Sir 
The term used in these three texts is aKpis ; 
the Hebrew Sirach has ^arhch. 

The names that the Hebrew language gives to 
locusts prove that these insects were peculiarly 
feared (a) on account of their great numbers, and 
[h) on account of their voracity and their power of 
destruction. In fact, ^arheh jorobably goes back to 
a root meaning to he nmnerotis, to nmilthply. On 
the other hand, t. yolelc, and soVdm all 

have the sense oi (litei'ally to clip, to 

cut, to devour, to swallow). f The sense of geh {gob, 
gobai) and of Imgdh is a problem. Hargol appears 
to signify one who gallops, and z^ldzal is a more 
harniless term, referring to the humming of the 
locust’s wings, or rather to the stridulation it 
makes when it is at rest (a word akin to this is 
used to denote cymbals). 

3. Loensts in the OT . — In the hooks of the OT 
the locust is sometimes used 1 .■ \i \ 'o denote 
smallness (Nu 13^^ Is 40^^), I: \ ■h--- 12®, but 

the passage is obscure and in dispute), and great 
numbers (Jg6® Jer 46^^). But, as a rule, when 
locusts are mentioned, it is usually as an instru- 
ment of destruction or as food. 

The former of these last two usages is much the 
rnore T ■ ■ ' ' ■ OT. Particularly forcible, 

vivid, . . ■ . I ■ deserij)tions of the destrtiv- 

tim power of the locust are given in the passages 
qiioted above from Exodus, Joel, Amos, and 
Nahum. The fear-in-^piring character of these in- 
sect invaders, asthey adw '• •■c ri companies 

(Pr 30^^), is in no way •.■.!. I ocusts are a 

veritable plague. We find graphic descriptions in 
the writings of travellers or residents in the Holy 
Land, such as Wilson, Tristram, Thomson, Van- 
Lennep, as well as of other writers in various coun- 
tries. Their accounts have, among others, been 
collected by Driver {lot. cit. inf.). Van-Lennep 
even says of locusts (p. 314) that ‘ their voracity is 
such that in the neimihourhood of Broosa, in the 
year 1856, an infant having been left asleep in its 
cradle under some shady trees, was found not long 
after partly devoured by the locusts.’ See also the 
singularly graphic passage in which Thomson relates 

* Perhaps one ini^ht instance, to prove that the Hebrews had 
noticed the successive stages of development in the locust, the 
fact that in Jer yelek is qualified by ipp sdmdT (EV 
* rough 0 : this might be understood to apply to the state of 
the insect before it has the use of its wings (?}. 

t Tt is striking to note, in viowofi- n.'u.ic-sof 

ternblc import, that similar in-'f, - u« Kiropc (ihc 
are tricked out with such innocent names as ‘ ’ 

(German, H&^ischreQh&, from Heu, ‘hay,’ and i-.- » '•! 
scHcchan, ‘ to leap ’ ; in French sauterelle ) ; note also the 
German JEfeupferd and the Italian mval&tta, due to the resem- 
blance of the grasshopper’s head to a horse’s. 
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his personal experiences {LI> ii. p. 21/Of.). On a 
sculptured stone found at Babylon is an cxa(d- 
representation (reproduced in Van-Lennep, l.c.) of 
two locusts devouring a bush. The jwesont writer 
has seen on both sides of the Dead Hca, and also in 
the neigliboiirliood of Jericho and (hidara, Uxaists 
at the various stages of development (leva, stating 
the country and making all verdure disa}>pear in a,n 
instant, lie has also beeti a witness of the elVort s 
of tliQfcllahin, under the direction of the otliciaJs 
of the Turkish Government, to check the adyaiu'.e of 
the insects by lighting along their track (ires t(Hl 
with petroleum. Another device is to com})(4 tlie 
Bedawtn, jn-oportionally to the uum])cr of luemhers 
of each famiU^ to bring in a tix(xL weight of the 
eggs or larvm of locusts. The wind, which brings 
the swarms of locusts, also drives them hither and 
thither (cf. Ps 109“-^ ainl sometimes (sarries them 
into the sea (Ex 10^^^ J1 2-^’). One who ha,s read, 
for example, J1 1-2, or has seen with his own (yyt^s 
the ravages of the locusts, is not surprised to tmd 
in Kev this insect playing an a p<m alv p' ical 
part and . ‘ . ■ lissioh of d(‘-i : nci i./'i. 

4. Loci ' ^ . — But in tlie (Jospels— 

with which this Dictionary is princiiially (*on- 
cerned — locusts are never mentioned as 'devastating 
insects. In Mt 3"^ and in the parallel passtige^ M k 
P’ they ai^pear only as an article of food. It is in 
this character, then, that we have cliielly to study 
them here. The word used is dKpls ; it is said that 
John the Baptist fed on ‘ locusts and wild ht)nev’ 
(see art. Honey). An ancient tradition of tlu^ 
Christian Church held that the locusts eaten by 
the Baptist were not insects, but the xxxls or 
husks of a tree, the carob or locust tree {UeraUmm 
shliqim, Arab, kharriih). Curiously enough, this 
«/ld .< I j p has been resuscitated in our own 
iIm- ■ ii\ ( icwn* {Encyc. Bihl. ii cols, 2136, 24iKb> 
who sees in the locusts of John the Baptist ‘carob- 
beans,’ but for reasons which do not seem to us 
roin'hicing. In fact, locusts are a well-known food 
in Eastern countries. Herodotus mentions this 
(iv. 172) ; Thomson says {LB ii. p. 301) ; * Locusts 
are not eaten in Syria by any hut the Bedawin <m 
the extreme frontier. By the natives, locusts arc 
always spoken of as a very inferior artitde of food, 
and regarded by most with disgust-— to ho eaten 
only by the \c! \ p'».i. -j people. John the Baptist, 
however, was bi chac class ... he also dwelt in 
“ the wilderness” or desert, where such food was 
and is still used.’ There are, according B) trjiv(4- 
lers, several ways of pre};>armg locusts for food. 
‘ The Bedouins eat locusts,’ ' says Burckhardt 
(p. 239), ‘which are collected in great (niantities in 
tlie beginning of April. After having been roastinl 
a little upon the iron plate on which bread is 
baked, they are dried in tlie sun, and then put into 
large sacks, with the mixture of a little salt.. 
They are never served up as a dish, but everyone 
takes a handful of them when hungry. IJie 
‘ >f Syria do not eat locusts. . Ther<^ 

poor fellahs in the Haouran, however, 
who sometimes, pressed by hunger, make a meal of 
them ; blit they brealc off the head and take out 
the entrails before they dry them in the sun. 'rhe 
Bedouins swallow them entire.’ ‘ The wings and 
legs arc lop]»e(l off the body,’ says Wilson (p. 330 ), 
‘and fried Avitb salt and pepper.’ ‘They are 
roasted and eaten as butter upon loaves of broad,’ 
says Van-Lennep (p. 319), ‘resembling sbrimps in 
taste, or they are boiled in water with a little salt, 
dried in the sun, and, being deprived of their 
•wings and legs, arc j)ficke(l in bags for use. They 
are beaten to a powder, which is mixed with flour 
and water, made into little cakes, and used as a 
substitute for bread when flour is scarce. Dried 
locusts are generally ex])osed for sale in the 
markets of Medina, Bagdad, and even Damasous* 
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Pulgrave goas so far as to say (p. 346), ‘ Locusts 
are here an article of food, nay, a dainty, and a 
good swarm of them is hegged of Heaven in Arabia 
no less fervently than it would be dej3recated in 
India or in Syria. . . . When boiled or fried they 
are said to be delicious, and boiled and fried accord- 
ingly they are to an incredible extent.' It would 
appear likewise, to judge from Thomson {Lc,), that 
occasionally dried, boiled, or fried locusts are eaten 
with honey. Even horses (Blunt, ii. p. 79) and 
camels (Daninas, p. 258) are fed on locusts. 

The Law of Israel, which strictly forbade the 
eating of creeping thiuj»‘s, insects, etc., made an 
exception in the case of locusts, Avhicli are men- 
tioned under four ditlerent names, two of which 
{.sor&ui and hargol) are found only in this one 
passage (Lv 11^-). The Law characterizes them 
in this sentence: ‘Yet these may ye eat of all 
winged creeping things that go upon all four, 
which have legs above their feet, to leai3 withal 
upon the earth.’ 
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LOGIA.— 

1 . Ancient use of the term. 

2. Modern use of the term ; (a) of Jesus* Sayings ; (5) of 

compilations. 

3. Tradition on trfuihnii>'<ion of the Sayings. 

4. Oriticism of ilu* iraduioii: (a) Internal evidence of the 

tradition ; (p) Internal evidence of the Gospels. 

5. Conjectural reconstructions of the source. 

0. Conclusions. 

Literature. 

1. Ancie/nt me of the term . — The Or. Xoyice. is the plural of 
Xoyiov ‘a brief utterance,’ ‘apothegm,’ ‘saying’ (so Schol. ad 
Aristoph. Ban. 969. 073). According to Liddell-Scott (Lex.) 
and Moyer (on Ro Xlym is the neuter of learned,’ 

‘rational,’ and hence means *a wise saying.’ More correctb, 
according to Orimm-Thayer and others, it is a diminutive of 
xSyoff ‘word,* like (Bil3Xiov from ‘book,’ plur. Bt^xioe. 

‘ the (sacred) hooks,’ Eng. ‘ Bible.* In secular writers (Hero- 
dotus, Thucyd., Arisui)>h., of al.) it is applied to the Divine 
oracles (because biiei uttcriini'cs), as those of the Sibyl of 
Dodoua, of Dclpl.h ■ : ■■ T \ of sacred utter- 
ances attaches to ■ .- < ■ < ■ > I ^ d to the Hebrew 

^ '‘i 1 I’-il . ,1 , ■■ ■! -. '!■. - ■ contents of the 

I I'l . . /■ I .■ - . .'h ! ■:7 '' .7. Ill par- 

' ■ '1. . f'- 1 1 • u. -T. “ 1 ■’■■■I-- ■ -'.are called 

!'■ ■ / ■ / I ^l; . ■* ■' B;- NT writers 

i . generally, as 'oracles* of 

i. - I ■ I . . .■I'-'. I . ■ranees of prophets, pre- 

Christian or Christian (Ac 7*^6, Ro 3^, He 5^2^ i P 4ii).^ In 
KcMdesinstical writers of the .''A' ■" trx. Xoytot 'tov 6eov 

is used of the admonitions of i- '■! ** ■ i* (Clem. Rom, ad 

Cor. liii. 1, in parallel with upon ypot,<po(.i), and tx, Xoyioc ^rov 
or simply w Xey/oft, of the precepts of .1 - ‘ / ’ y 

embodying narrator. >■> < PoUo »>» " /' h 

denouncing horetu-'. 'cho 'in wen ilu- i>n cri^'n os .lu. Lord 
Xiyi^ Tod xvpiov) to 'o\ii Iii"! th .’!g i iiai i 'u i »■ is either 
(bf ■, 111; ) 1 -, sntT< ■ 'drill or oi) rid'^on' nl ’ i. Hr .rc-lppus ■''//. 
\l'v- HI. II. .XMv. and Fapi.i^ (''/<. r.u»ol). HI.’ iii. 3‘'), "bo 
]• ■( !|iiv!iil • lii^ or;!' Ics of the f.ord’ (/',>« x.i:..xy'i) i’l :ifcord- 

wiili ihci l•:l(Ii^ :iiii of elder- who had be uii follow oi ilio 

Aii'-'.h". I'l l*‘Mi:‘i-' lli<* Jc'/.Tt iiL-c nuidc ciiuiiakiu to ‘Ihc 
.■ . , .1;! . ' - ^ Y ■ •! by 'in- Lr»r(l loiho ciiih.' .'Uid 

s„a:.d u ' i''' ■■ ■ ■iijukIiiu-ii'*-’ (-a/.;.',? r.a. L. -«>*•) 

of heretical teacher", and ilic * loipi.i'-r v "O'lglu m ilu* inu’.’, 

tnrlo ’ (ciy M/rrrBp cl to/ /. ci tg.- roc, rc/?x ? -j/oyo-.i J lu ir'IC 

iMtciprclatiou of these logia is matter of traditiop trarismicted 
through (i) the Ajiostlch, (2) the Elders ‘the disciples of these ’ 
(lege 6/ roirar. — $r. ri.v rob xvp>G'j u.a.\iv,ry}]> — u.a))v,reLi [See ARISTION- 
Aristo], In 11. Hwi. V. V. 1 ; A rpir^uri^poi lot] rSv ocroo-roXuv 
fxecHroci, Origen ap. Bus. : el oiKhcxoi r'2v krr,<rriXu\). Compare 
Polycari) (^.n.), ‘ Wlicrcrorc leaving the vain talk (u.xrxiorYrot) ot 
the multitude and the false teachings ('■i'fuSeS.Sseff'jsfleA/*?), let us 


turn to the word handed down by tradition from the beginning’ 

(tov g| a.p^'/jS vijjAv ‘Ticpoc.hobzvrcc Xeyov). 

At a much k . r . vt c 

ture generally ■ . ». >i(l ■ ■ 

iii, [longer fovi : i ^ ■■ ij b • i ' ■* ■ • i'. 

■7"‘ ■ _ . Hcon, s.v. Xoytev, and Ligntfoot, oontemp. 

' ■ . ' . p. 399 ff . On Papias* use see Hall, Papias, 

p- 242. 

2 . Tlie modern me of the term ' logia ' is partly 
[a) conformed to the Patristic application to the 
prece^Dts of Jesus conceived as ‘ brief and pithy 
niioLhogms' (Justin M. Apol. xiv.) of sacred 
itiiLlioriiy ; partly {h) designates a compilation, or 
compilations, antecedent to or parallel with the 
canonical Gospels, supposed to have been entitled 
or called rd Xb^LCL ; cf. the use of ‘ Bible ' (Lat. 
Bihlia=rd to mean ‘ the (sacred) books’ of 

the Canon. 

(a) Of the former (correct) use it is enough to 
say that science has no better designation for the 
apothegms of J esus in the form wherein tradition 
has transmitted them, whether in the Synoptic 
Gospels or as uncanonical agrapha. The connota- 
tion of sacredness in the ' : ■ ‘ ’ ■ ' ' " we 

have regard to the later ^ . is 

not inappropriate. The cherished utterances of 
Jesus soon obtained such currency independently 
of our Gosi>els (Ac 20 ^®, Clem. Rom. ad Cor. xiii. 1 , 
xlvii. 7 , Polyc. ad Phil. vii. 2 ‘i hil> to deserve 
it. The term is appropriate ilu 'mi-iv the sacred 
op-u'i .-i"!:" of Jesus as preserved in the Synoptic 
i.M.i.i indei)endentlv. As against the simple 
ii is probably a later form iruohiug tacit 
comparison with the (sacred) precepts of ilu* OT. 
It is less common than \ 6 yoL, and certainly much 
less applicable to the discourses of the Fourth 
Gospel, where, even if traditional logia are env 
ImmIk-iL dii'.bit 111-, the favourite form for philosoj)hic 
and ‘olig'Kai" exposition, predominates, and the 
1 1 J i • ; i I i < M i s i • \ ini erest is subordinated to that of 
e\]'OM*‘.dMi‘j the P' .-.‘I, ■ rhristology. 

( 0 J The use of ‘ I • , i i - ■ i ■ ■ e Logia ’ to designate 
a certain type of Go"iiel-eompO"inon is open to 
serious objection. 'I’ho di-co^u.-ry by (rrenfell and 
Hunt of papyri of the 2nd or 3 rd century, in which 
Sayings attributed to Jesus are agglutinated with 
no more of narrative framework than the bare 
words, ‘ Jesus saith ’ (X^yec ’Ii^cou?), proves that such 
compilations actually circulated, fulfilling a func- 
tion similar to the Pirhe Ahoth^ or ‘ Sayings of the 
Fathers' in the contemporary and earlier Syna- 
gogue. But the later discovered "iiiu-i -i-’ of 
ih" 0\\ '.b> lit-'iii" collection itself pnoli"! ■ fi |(nij 
* o'l'ic 'm;- i Ik (-i '. itors' hasty ■ pri , ‘i--" of the title 
Myia'lricrov to the fragment •■■■' ‘y using the 

" i 1 1 1 ] .1 0 A i'.- ■ i' L : t \ by 01, /c. r. \) . * T here is, in fact, 
al)"oln«cly nor\ bl'-jK t that any book ever received 
the title "X67ta, though there is a certain signifi- 
cance in the use of the word by Papias and Poly- 
carp in torch nugoably with Xbyoi to designate the 
l-n of Jc"U", w hether in literary embodiment 

O' uiliiwwi-o. For Papias these precepts are ‘ com- 
mandments delivered by the Lord to the faith' 
(^vroXal rj} irtcrrei 6 e 5 o/jt^i/(xt), and hence comparable 
with ‘ the oracles of God committed to Israel ' (eV^o-- 
reltdricrav rh \byux rod deov, Ro 3 ^) ; but he refers to 
just the same precepts as Xbyoi, when in a con- 
nected clause he declares that Peter had no design 
of making a syntagma of the ‘sayings' (ovx tba-irep 
ai'tvTa^Lv raw KvpiaKCov iroiOJ^fiGPOS 'Xbyoov). Indeed,^ in 
all the earlier evidence we possess of the formation 
of such syntagmata, the expression used is always 
\byoi, and never \byia. Thus, besides the references 
already given to Acts, Clem. Rom. ad Cor., and 
Polycarp ad Phil., the Pastoral Epistles have 
two reference^ to ‘wholesome words' (vyialvovTGs 

* This of course is ungrammatical. The editors propose to 
delete the first ol. Professor Swele prefers to read oVroi for ol 
re'tei (see ExpT XV. [1904] p. 490). 
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\6yoL) which are more closely defined as sayings 
of the faith ’ (\6yoL rijs iriarews, cf. Paiiias, evroKal 
rfj irlcrreL dedofL^vcn) ‘of tlie excellent teaching,’ and 
even explicitly as ‘the sayings of onr Lord Jesus 
Christ’ {oL 'XdyoL ryjs Tricrrecas Kal Ka7\.7js dtdaaKaXias, 
ol vyLO.lpQvre'i \6yQL oi roO Kvptov 'r]/i6jy 'lyjcrov ’Kpiarov, 
Kal ri Kar €v<T^f^eLav SidacrKaXla, k.t.K., 1 Ti 4® 6^). 

More important for ■i'' hc.nv.- on the question 
of the name to he ;;p[;!'n 1 1 'o the Matthoean 
syntagma are the structural phenomena of the 
canonical Mt., to he discussed later. At present 
we note only that, apart from t!ie Markan nar- 
rative outline, the mam framework of this Gospel 
consists of five great agglutinated tliseoiir.ses,_ each 
marked off by the resumjition of the narrative in 
a - » '“n* y formula, ‘And it came to pass when 
Jesus had Jinished these words.’ In this fornmla 
the <'xpr(^don Xhyoi is varied only by the exi')ro.s- 
sions 'paralMO^’ and ‘directions to the Twelve,’ 
wdiere the context requires (11^ 13^^), while the linal 
group concludes : ‘ And it came to pass when Jesus 
had finished all these Avords’ (yrdpras rods \6yovs 
TovTovs, ]\It 26^), in spite of the fact that the nar- 
rative continues : ‘ he said to his disciples.’ 

In view of this earlier evidence it is manifestly 
uuAvarrantahle to infer from the use hy Papias of 
the term Xdyia alongside of X(57ot, that ‘ he refers 
to three documents, (1) St. Mark’s Aversion of St. 
Peter’s teaching, (2) an ■ ■ . ■ collection of 

Sayings of tho Lord^ (3) t7i ' ■ -St. Matthew’ 
(K. mihcTt Joiim. iii. 2 [Jan. 1905], p. 337). 


of which Peter might have made a syntagma but 
did not, and noAV, Avith Polycarp ad FMl, vii., as 
‘ oracles,’ of Avhicli MattheAV did make a syntagma, 
the difference is only that in the latter embodi- 
ment they seemed to him comparable with the 
‘ oracles of God ’ given to Israel (Ac 7^®, Ro 3^, He 
1 P 4^^). 

The ■■ h- ■ : late date of Papias (145-160 A.D.) 

makes . ( that for him, if not ah’eady for 

Polycarp, rd \6yta meant the precepts of Jesus as 
embodied in narrative Gospels, iirc-cmhionil^^ in 
canonical Matthew. In later suit 1 veil ic-s, 'avIio 
take over the tradition, the term is giudmilly 
extended to cover the embodying muT.iiivc jG 
Avell, until Avith Irenmus and Tertiillian the Divine 
utterance is coextensive Avith the canoni'*;d Go-pel 
(‘ait Spiritus Banctus per Matthseum,’ ;ippli'‘d l.y 
Irenseus to utterances of the EA^angelist). Whether 
at a stage anterior to its adoption by Papias the 
tradition regarding the XSyia had a narroAver ap- 
j)lieation, must he settled by a consideration of the 
evpi'C'—IoTi in iis context. 

3. r rust'd'",,, on transmission of the Sayings , — 
The fragment', from the preface {wpooijxtov) of 
Papia^’ vork in five books, entitled F..'\ir 
of the Oracles of the Lord, as given -a I.'i-d.i;i- 
{HE III. xxxix. 2. 16), are closely related to one 
another, and to the passage already referred to in 
the Epistle of Polycarp, Papias’ earlier contem- 
porary and friend. As regards the ‘ command- 
ments ’ which Papias sought to hear and to 
expound as ‘oracles/ tin- fvi,*. n.mi’ -i.tic' as a 
tradition (probably from i In- ■'C . hm mj ; h-iri: \ . ‘John 
the Elder, who gave th.‘. n MeVk that 

‘ Matthew made a compend {(Twerd^aro, v.L erw^ypd- 
faro) of the logia in the Hebrew (Aramaic ?) 
tongue, and every man translated them as he Avas 
able.’ Eor Papias, and a fortiori for the later 
authorities who repeat the tradition in partly 
independent forms, it was a testimony to our 
canonical Matthew. This to them represented the 
syntagma of Avhich the tradition spoke, though it 
was admitted not to be identical Avith it. That 
was in ‘ Hebrew/ this in Greek. Possibly a differ- 


ence of contents as regards the narrative fraim‘- 
AA'^ork was inee Papias ha,.s no 

scruple in ■ < . : (cf. Lightfoot- 

Harmer, -4j- : . xviii.), aiuMeromu 

. ( 1 1 the independence of Avha,l he rt'gaa'dcd 

as the ipsuni Ilcbrainini, iuicl whicli Avas in his da.}^ 
‘called by most the autiientic (i!osp<‘l ot iMaff hew, 
by translating it anew into both (Jnadc a^id La.lin, 
Siirvb’- i " ' hoAVover, ))rovc this Avork, 

the ‘ -i ■' , according to the Ilc.brcnrs, to 

have been another and lUAich iaf.iu* ])rodnet, hi 
Papias’ time the HchroAV syntagma had disap- 
peared from use I if ever knoAvn in Ids 

region; his idea ei i:- ‘n-I.iiiiai to canoid<'al i\It. 
was prohaldy as vague as his successors', ib* 
valued tho tradition because it ga,ve him Apostolic 
authority for the Gospel on which he relies in ail 
knoAAui instances for his logia of the Lord (Ihgt. 
xi. ibid, is not related, as Lightfoob supposed, _ t(» 
Lk 10^®, hut to Mt 12-‘'^‘-‘’; see II c.(tds against Cants, 
Frgt. V., and cf. Apollinaris, Frgt. ii. in (Itron, 
Pasch.). It also gave him a convenient exphuni- 
tion for their Amriatiou of form in the Gre(‘k 
Gos 2 Aels current in his OAAm day (Mt., hk.) ; both 
Avent back to a eomiuou Apostolic original, but 
Avere more or less ; f hi; ■ dated. 

4. Criticism of ' > ' ■ ■ .--Modern criti(‘s 

attribute great walue to the tradition nqiortiMl hy 
Papias, partly because of its inapplicability to 
canonical Mt., AAdiich shows it to be in his luiiajs 
an heirloom, not a manufacture ; partly btymisi* it 
is independently attested ; jairtly lH.u‘.anse it semiis 
to be connected internally Avith the traxlition con- 
cerning Mark exjilicitly asci’ibed to ‘the Hldt‘r’ 
(John of Jerusalem [d. A.D. J17]), and in>^ tlatt 
relation becomes both i';'- b'- b-h ; ■ d historically 
probable in vieAV of kn(>v o ( oci. i -i: in the Pales- 
tinian Church. 

Its inapi)licabili( y to canonical Mt. appears in 
that our Mt. is not a translation, wludner fr<nn^ 
HebreAv or Aramaic ; not (striotl}-a sg,d^*g,n<} <f 
the Oracles; and, as concerns «lci inn irom 
immediate ‘folloAvors of the Lord,’ less autlnaitic 
in its ‘order’ than Mk., since jiractically its 
entire historical outline is borrowed from our 
Second Gospel Avith arbitrary alteration (in <dis. 
1-14) of the order (see ilia Ini roditci Urns to KT), 
Tho tradition is also attested, however, by Pa.u- 
tmnus [ap. Eus. HE v. x. 3), Irenu^us, Orig<ni, 
Cyril of .leriwilem, Eusebius, Cliryso-lnm. Thco- 

e act, Jerome, Augustine, and Muiliymiiis Ziga- 
Ls. Not all of these can have derived all 
their data from Paxnas, so that the tradition 
cannot he his invention, althoitgh he c.lt‘aiiy 
. i; id* his own use (cL CCS ^^r\v in tho IMk. 
-m'-!-. V ferriiig ])roha.l)ly to an inference of 
h- '..V ■’..‘•I 1 P 5‘'* [lOu^. Jffi II. XV. 2, m. xxxix. 

16]. Finally, the intenuil ev^ideiicii of the traiiition 
itself indicates a close relation to tho i ('-.linmny i.f 
‘the Elder’ as to Mk., and agrees AviMi kimAw. 
conditions in the Palestinian Church, 

(a) Holsten has pointed out (Drei nrspr, Enang,, 
ad init.) that the original motive of the IVIark 
fragment is apologetic and harmonistic. It ac- 
counts for the incompleteness and lack of system 
in Mk. by contrast with some other writing which 
I could bo I'cgnrdcil as a comidote (cvyraPis rCcv KVpitXKQiV 
Xdycav. No such comiiendium did M<Mrk make, but 
only a transcript of certain discourses of Peter, 
accurate and complete so far as secondary testi- 
mony could go, but suffering from tho inevitable 
limitations of one Avho had been a follower, not of 
the Lord (like Matthew), but, ‘ as I (Jhspi.-i^) 
of Peter, afterward.’ The result wa-^ a mingl'-ii 
account of narratives about Christ, now a saying, 
now something done (^ Xex&ivra, ^ TTpaxOirra), 
incomplete (^vtct, 5<ra epyp pip ever €y) and without 
system {ov pivroi because Peter’s preaching, 
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Mark’s only source of knowledge, had brought out 
the material in siu-li iriegiilnr oi^h-i as the occasion 
demanded (irpos xpeZay). 

Our lirst concern must he with the motive of 
this conce])tion of Mk. , reserving the question of 
its historicity. Clearly, while unwilling to reject 
the narrative Uosi^el, it contends for the sui)eri- 
ority of some other, whose characteristics may easily 
be inferred from what is denied to its rival. This 
authority of -Ujxo-ior --Landisig in the region whence 
Papias obtained his traditions { Lhdestine) emanated 
from one who had been a follower of the Lord Him- 
self, not (like Mark) of an Ai)Ostle. It was more 
complete, and allbrded a systematic, necessarily 
chronological^ arrangement of the Lord’s words 
{al/PTa^LV tCov rod Kvplov Xdycov, (rwlra^ev ra XdyLa, od 
PlIvtol rd^ec) serviceable to those in search of the 
‘commandments given by the Lord to the faith.’ 
For, a»s soon as the grmoiil [;oint of view is con- 
sidered, the real >igiii[ic;nu-e of the complaint 
against Mk., so puzzling to modern critics, and 
perhaps not clear to Papias himself, becomes in- 
telligible. The deficient rd^is of Mk. is explained 
by the contrasting statements r<‘gaiding Peter and 
Matthew respectively, the fonm^r oi whom did 
not aim at a udvra^tv rCjv KvptaKuip \6yo)P \v.l. 
\oylu}p], wdiereas the latter aetually made such a 
compend {(rvperd^aro crvP€ypd\//aTo'} ra "kSyLa). 

The two fragments arc parts of a single tradition, 
and the gem-ial jx-iiit of view is that of a church 
to which ilic (H>-pcI wa- ]eimaiily a new Torah, 
wdierein the olqect of M.-!cm is complete- 
ness ill ig ‘the commandments given to 

the I'aiili.' 'I'lio historian - eve ngt'list's idea of 
‘order’ as < h'W"b'..h .il la. 'uc in the biography 
Lk I , i- 'i.)i iIm i .n consideration. In 
short, the tradition of Papias reflects the attitude 
of the Palestinian Church towards the rival claims 
of its own autochthonous Matthamn tradition, 
and the Petrine or Roman. It aims to adjust the 
two with recognition of the merits of the latter, 
while holding to the superiority of the former, 
just as the api)endix to the Fourth Gospel (Jn 21) 
adjusts the secondary Petrine to its own primary 
auiboiiiy, the Johaimine (Asiatic). 

Looked at thus, from the point of view sug- 
gested by its own internal relations, tbe tradition 
of Papias becomes not only intelligible but prob- 
able. It defines (no doubt correctly) the primary 
authority for tlio X<57/a KvpLafcd wdiicli Papias pro- 
lo expound in ibe l-igbi of the traditional 
jiui lieriiic-. If the l-o-jxl of Lk. does not come 
into Papias’ consideration, and Mk. is treated as 
quite subordinate, it is because the object in view 
is tlie ivroKal delivered ])y the Lord, and tradition 
and Church ■.i-m,.'- v. w.-c ;b one in pointing to Mat- 
thew as the i-'iMi';d'i !u';.(! for such purposes. 

Nor does the tradition stand alone in its dis- 
tinction (»f of the Logia of the Lord 

from (-'o-jieU oi flic Markan type. Ac 1^ refers 
to its author’s ‘former treatise’ a- '.leGr.g v.hat 
‘Jesus began both to do and to b / .L.- re 
Kal didda-KeLv), thereby properly tbi^.-iiig T.k. with 
Mk. and similar Gospels made up of ‘ l;oili works 
and teachings ’ ('?} i) irpax^lf^ra). More- 

over, the implied distinction from syn.tagmftta of 
the Sayings is precisely what we -should eximcr in 
a church whose institutions and traditions were 
almost invariably based on the practice of the 
Synagogue. The teaching of the Synagogue was 
divided into (1) Ealacha, i.e. ‘the Way,’ authori- 
tative applications of the Mosaic law, jjrcceids of 
life, and [2) Enggada^^ Le, ‘tales,’ unautljoritative 
preaching, based mainly on OT narrative. Just 
BO in tbe ju-imitive Palestinian Church we soon 
find two types of Go'>ipel corniiosition — (1) the cate- 
chetic, for ilu^ conv-erted, generally connected with 
the name of Matthew. Then (2) the evangelistic, 


for the unconverted, similarly associated with the 
name of Peter. To the latter type would belong 
the ‘ testimony of the cross ’ {rb pLaprdpLOP rod 
erravpod) rejected by the ojiponents of Polycarp 
(I.e.); to the former not only the ‘Sayings of the 
faith’ or ‘ of the Lord Jesus’ (1 Ti 4^' compiled 
by Matthew and obliers, but exanijiles of Christian 
catecliesis, such as the little manuals of ethics or 
‘ tcaclnug- of baptisms’ wliicli survive to us under 
.'•uch as ‘the Two Ways,’ or the ‘ Teaching’ 

{ALdaxnj AtddcrKaKLa) of the Apostles. These were 
primarily of Jewish origin, and were intended for 
the instruction of neophytes and catechumens. 
Such writings, on the other hand, as the FreacMng 
of Fetor ^ of the apologetic or evangelistic type, are 
clearly addressed to the unconverted, and if we go 
back to^ the examples furnished in Acts of this 
evn ng cl i-nc preaching, still attributed to ‘Peter,’ 
we may identify the already stereotyijed outline 
of Synoptic story in Ac the so-called ‘ lesser 

Gospel of Mark.’ Long ago the resemblance of 
this Synoptic outline to the haggacHc type was 
observed by Jewish scholars such as Wiinsche and 
Hirsch. Both tyi)es accouliiigly were current in 
the Palestinian Glmrcli. We u'ligbt, in f.ict, pi'e- 
suppose it from tlie nature of Lbe siuiaLioii. But 
both would not there be equally esteemed. Tbe 
indigenous product, adapted to the requirements 
of a church more given to the nerpcLnarion than to 
the proi)agatiou of the gospel, a church where 
Jesus w • • ’ e ‘Prophet like unto 

Moses,’ ■ ■ '■ '■ law of liberty,’ would 

be the authoritative syntagma of the Lord’s Say- 
ings, halacMc in the fundamental sense of the 
term. The Greek version of the Preaching of 
P‘‘f> r. im).oi(iM] from Rome, would be 

r(‘cu\c<i ; hiiL ii ui.il.l upon tbe lower foot- 

ing of haggadic narrative. The lateness of the 
combination is attested not only by the reluctance 
manifest in the tradition, but by the fact that 
when Mk. was added to the Matth^ean syntagma^ 
the editor had so little else to add. 

The correspondence of Pax^ias’ tradition of the 
Matthsean syntagma with known Palestinian con- 
ditions is strongly confirmatory both of the tradi- 
tion itself and of that interpretation of it which 
emphasizes tbe distinction between catechetic works 
and Gosx)els of the evangelistic tyi^e. It is char- 
acteristic of the Gospels which continued to circu- 
late in Palestine indopcndonlly of the canonical 
four so late as the time of Jcirome and Exnphanius, 
that, while they conflate material drawn from the 
Greek Gospels with their own, they continue to 
represent their tradition in all cases as delivered 
by tbe Ajjo^lle Matthew (PiYU'-cb-*:!, . I y-,- /■ ma^ 
hxgs. 2. 12 oi Er. llcbr. .ni«; d I'.r. \ 

(6) The internal evidence of i-i.i Gos- 
pels is the decisive factor in 'i.., ■ ' ! the 

historicity and meaning of the ■ . ■ . 1 1 ■ ■ r we 

have only to subtract the material coincident with 
Mk. from Mt. and Lk. resiDectively, to see that 
what is left is in Lk. to a <\i'‘iii. mi AT(. 

almost exclusively, a mass «'i d.. ■( <-m! isImM ii.il, 
much of it re|)rodueed in common by tbe two. 
So cuininciiig is this general result of an applica- 
tion of the representations- of early tradition to 
the actual structure of our Synoptic Gospels, that 
since the time of Schleiermaeher the so-called 
‘ two-document ’ theory of the Synoxitic Gospels, 
which rests upon it, has won wider and wider 
assent, and is to-day in its general outline an 
almost universally iiccojited canon of criticism (see 
art. GosniiLs). Synoptic tradition consists in the 
main of the jMarkaii story, filled out and expanded 
by masses of discourse-material which are other- 
wise almost devoid of historical setting. 

But there is a great and significant difference in 
result when the subtraction is made from Mt. and 
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when it is made from Luke. Sul) tract Mk. from 
Mt. and the narrative material which remains is 
exceedingly meagre in amount, somewhat apocry- 
phal ill character, and unconnected witli any other 
source. It includes the Genealogy and Birth- 
stories (clis. 1. 2), Peter’s walking on the sea 
(1428-31)^ the stater in the lislrs mouth and 

a few traits in the story of the Passion and Resur- 
rection — the suicide of Judas Pilate’s wife’s 

dream, and his washing of his hands the 

earthquake watch at the tomb 

2811-15)^ and np]KMi;:M((‘ lo the women and to the 
Eleven in (i.iliice . other a})- 
parent Matthoean additions to the narrative of 
Mk. are illusive. The story of the centurion’s son 
^gs-io. great exception in character and 

attestation, being shared not only by Lk. but 

even by Jn. (4‘=‘6-54p surplus of Mt. over 

Mk. consists pre-eminently in great aggregations 
of <:?^sco^6r5e-nlaterial, grouped in the live princi- 
pal masses already referred to. These groups of 
agglutinated \6yoL consist of ( 1 ) the Sermon on the 
Mount (chs. 5-7), showing the new Way of Right- 
eousness ; (2) the Mission of tlie Disciples (ch. 10), 
showing the duty of Witness - bearing ; (3) the 
Parables (ch. 13), treated as fullilling the Scripture 
Is against a genor.-dion which had rejected 
both the Baptist and Christ ; (4) Rules of conduct 
towards brethren in ‘the church’ (ch. 18); (5) 
Warnings of the 1 ! 'ch. 25) attached to 

the ■ ■■ ’ h ■' ( '/p parallel to Mk 13. 

Each ■>. i groups is marked off by the 
formula Kal iyipero 6t€ MXecrey 6 Tt/ctoOs, /c.t.X., 
where the narrative is resumed ; but groups (3) 
and (5) are enlarged b;s ]»!■< ri\iiig the two denunci- 
atory sections (chs. 11-12 mid 23 . which are unac- 
companied by the formula, and expand the total 
number of discourses to seven (cf. the seven par- 
ables of ch. 13, seven woes of ch. 23, seven iDetitions 
of the Lord’s Prayer expanded from five of Lk. ). 
Thus our First Gospel, minus the Markan bio- 
graphic outline and the few late narrative accre- 
tions, really consists of a systematic compendium 
of the teachings of the Lord, once framed in the 
favourite pentad structure of Torah, Psalm-book, 
and the Christian Aidax"^, but later expanded to a 
sevenfold form. 

The same process applied to Lk. yields a very 
different but equally enUglitening result. Th*e 
subtraction of Mk. leaves a much more consider- 
able narrative element, including, besides the 
Centurion’s Son, a whole series of incidents else- 
where unknown, of kindred animus. Such are the 
Penitent Harlot and Penitent Thief, Zacchseus, the ^ 
Ministering Women, the Samaritan Leper, the 
Crooked Woman, the Widow of Nain. But more 
important than the new incidents is a series of 
parables and teachings in the same vein, of which 
the Prodigal Son, Good Samaritan, Rich Man and 
Lazarus, Pharisee and Publican, m-.' f \;im:.h-:. 
The so-called Infancy chapters of l.nto ilii> 

same favour towards the lowly, and partake other- 
wise to so high a degree of the linguistic and 
stylistic j)eculiarities of this material, that we must 
either suppose Luke to have had at command a 
‘spec:.'^ abundant in narrative- 

■ i:' , and characterized by the 

humanitarian interest so manifest here, or else 
ascribe to him an extremely one-sided selection 
from a much more copious stream of tradition 
than would seem probable from Matthew and 
Mark. Thus the great oui'^umding difference in 
structure between the non-Mar kan element in Mt. 
and in Lk. is that in the former it is almost ex- 
clusively_ the \6yoL, arranged in groups as such ; 
whereas in Lk. the Ionian material does not stand 
apart from narrative, but is connected with and 
framed into a narrative independent of Mk. and 


found in no other Gospel. Moreover, the (louibiua- 
tion of discourse witli narrative in Ijk. is not, as 
sometimes stated, a mere adaptation by the Evan- 
gelist of logian material to narrative settings of 
his own composition. There are examples (il^”"^) of 
such lictitions settings, but Avlio would dream of 
so -■ 'ib!!'. the incident of the Repentant Harlot 
(Lk 7->«>-*^^), which forms the setting of the ])arable 
of the Two Debtors? No exi)lanati()n will Inne 
j suffice but an admission that narrative and dis- 
course have come down together from tlie earliest 
and most authentic sources. The same conclusion 
must be reached when the relation of this ‘ pre- 
eanonical Luke ’ to Mk. and to the addetl sections 
of Mt. (Ilf. and 23) is studied (see art. WISDOM). 
Priority will be found to belong in both cases to 
the Lnkan source. 

Luke’s distribution of his discourse - material 
under various lieads of narrative description, and 
his disposition of the noii-Markan material at vari- 
ous imints of a shorter and longer journey (ijk 
612 _ 8 '^ 95i_igu)^ indicate in what sense we should 
take his ])roposal to write Gn order’ {KaOe^ijs, 1*^). 
He aims, like the historian that he is, at chrono- 
logical sequence ; but certainly not without some 
better authority than his own conjecture. For 
while his discourse-material is sometimes without 
true connexion, it has a ))asis of ox'der which indi- 
cates that, in the region whence this Gospel is 
derived, narrative and teaching had been comLinetl 
at a much earlier time and with better resources 
than in our Matthew. 

Critics who have al^tempted to recoiistnict the 
Logia from Mt. and Lk. have unfortunately 
in.‘gl«'cii-d ihi- futchum-mMl distinction, reconstruct- 
ing their ultimate source, without regard for the 
difference in type (with Mt 28**^^^ cf. Lk Ac 
P), from the mere coincidence of Mt. and Lk. 
in a certain part of the disconrse-maierial. This 
ultimate source, however, cannot 1)0 reached from 
the side of Lk. without lirst taking account of the 
so-called ‘ special source ’ from which some ele- 
ments seem to have passed into Mt. {e.g. 4^"^^ 

giD-34 ge-io 111-27)^ can even be shown ’with great 
prohabiliiv to have affected canonical Mk. (With 
Mk Lk j with Mk 1^ Lk 

with Mk 21-22^ Lk ; with Mk Lk 
with Mk 7^"^'^ Lk 11®^“®^. Comi)arison with Mt, 
will in all these cases prove (hquMuliMic.c by Mk. 
upon the source more jfxilly recoverable from Mt. 
andLk.). But tlie elements most naturally to be 
sought in a jmrely logian common source, such as 
the Sermon on the Mount and the Parables, dls- 
j>lay a very different degree of resemblance in M,t. 
«and Lk. respectively. fnstea<l of the exact verbal 
identity of long sentences in the sections outside 
the Mattluean pentad, there is within it for the 
most part an extreme divergeiuje from the Xaikan 
parallels. In general it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to prove from this material any diroM 
:« I'. : h the Logia on the part of our 
i‘ I .■!. ■ 

5. ' . ■ i‘ reconstructions of the .s'O'Mrcc.— 
Lost works have nevertheless been so frcqis'inly 
reconstructed in modern times by proc<*-> of ex- 
traction from later documents into which they had 
been iudej)oiidcMlly incorporated, as to otfer a 
standing challenge in this supreme instance of 
the Matthaean Logia. If Krawutzky (to cite a 
single example) could reconstruct the Teaching of 
the Twelve from the Apostolic Oonstitniions and 
Apostolic Epitome ^ in advance of its discovery by 
Bryennios, why should not our First and TJiird 
Go>-])els yield up out of their common discourse- 
material the substance of the lost Logia % There 
have been thus far but two notable ’ju tempi'- to 
meet this challenge. Wendt’s Lchrc (ISS(i) 
presents in the first (untranslated) volume the 
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author's attempted reconstruction from Mt. and 
Lk. of the (Greek) Logia. of Matthew. Unfortu- 
nately no account is taken of the third factor, 
Jnike’s ^ special source/ which certainly afforded 
much discourse -material not likely to have been 
connected with the Mattiuiean Login, and may even 
have contained all that Luke shares with MattheAv. 
E(iually unfortunate was the failure to distinguish 
the difference in point of view between a ^ syn- 
tngina of the Lorths commandments ’ in which 
Gmler’ must be topical, and a dt'qyrja-is Kade^^s 
such as Luke’s, where the Xjjol are Xoyoi rijs xdptros 
(IJv 4^-) illustrative of the message of the JJivine 
wisdom. The problem must not be treated as if a 
mere (piestion of arithmetic : Elements common 
to Mt. and Lk., Mk. = the Login. As a 

pioneer in the held, Wendt deserves credit for his 
work, but a luocess so simple could not be expected 
to solve so complicated a problem. ‘Wendt him- 
self could lind no ))lace for a non-Markan dtrjyTja-L^ 
such as tlie Centurion’s Son, Lk 7-"^^ = Mt 8®’^^ = 
fin 4*^®"*''’**, which could not naturally be connected 
Avith the Mattha^an Logia, but falls into place at 
once when account is taken of its relation to the 
Lukan context. Wendt’s results Avere not un- 
justly pronounced ‘ a heap of interesting ruins, 
without l)eginiiing, Avithout conclusion, without 
connexion’ (Resell). 

A much more elaliorate and detailed analysis is 
that of Alfred Kesch, Dig Login Jcsii nac'h dein 
grioi'liischni mid hehritLehen' Text wlederhergGstellt, 
Leipzig, 181)8 (HcbrcAv tcAi -epMuiirlA hn/in npp 
rd Xdyia ' \ i\7o? ) lib-rt* the attemi)t 
is made to restore the original Apostolic source 
not only in the ( J-reek form assumed to be utilized 
in common by Mt. and Lk., but to retranslate into 
the HebreAV (sie) assumed to have been employed by 
the A])ostle a.s the classical religious language in 
]n*cferenco to the colloquial Aramaic siioken by 
J(‘sus Himself. Resell brings to his task an im- 
mense amount of learning and patience, especially 
in the accumulation of all possible (and many im- 
possible) traces of extra-canonical logia. Unfortu- 
uatidy the proci'ss is again vitiated, not only by 
an extremely in(li'^(uiminMtc use of unsifted ma- 
teriel, bur, by highly niicriii(*}i 1 assumptions. Of 
these one of the most fatal is that the order of Lk. 
must be nearest that of the Logia because, in Resch’s 
judgment, nearest the historical ; Avhile another, 
wherein may l)e traced the inffuence of B. Weiss, 
attributes to the Logia the features of a narrative- 
Gospel. As Avill be apparent torn our criticism of 
the tradition, and criticism of canonical Mt., all 
the eviden(;e Ave possess should commend iirecisely 
the reverse principle. The Apostolic syntagma of 
jMatthew Avas not a narrative, and cannot have had 
a historian’s order, and the structure of Mt. and 
n■'■pr• ii\ !y shoAvs that in the one case the 
■ ii! i' >■ other the haggadiv, luinciple Avas 

predominant from the lirst. On the other hand, 
Resch’s gvithcring of the material was indispens- 
able. Hi" rcncAvcd consideration of the careful 
and r'Crupulous work of B. Weiss {MattJidusevan- 
geliiini, 1870; nsfra ngeUuni.. 1872) looking 

toAvard an Apostolic (V) source utilized in common 
hy these Gospels, did better justice to another 
factor not to be neglected, namely, use of the 
Login dt) in Mk. ; and his tracing of the tradition 
of Mai ili.i*;m ;mihor"hi[» to a direct claim embodied 
in III h‘.‘i"i one of ili(‘ early Palestinian Gospels 
{Ev. Naz. Frg, 6 [Pretiseh."] erk rbv 'M.ardalov), are 
contributions of iMOjimnoni -ervice. The experi- 
ence of both AVcMidi ill 1(1 IJcM-h, hoAAwer, should 
warn Mgjffii"i indiscriminate combination of Mt. 
and Lk., \\ irhoni regard for the structural evidence 
of the Gospels as Ave have them, or even for the 
avowed purpose of the Third Evangelist him- 
self. 


Besides Wendt and Resell, mention should he 
made of the disposition of material in the Greek 
.Sy/./y./b/.y. of A. Wright, who devotes Division 2 
<‘f hi" pn ‘sentation to material T; -b -i/ed 

from the Logia of MattheAv. T ■ ' of 

the dealing AAuth the Lukan material is amply 
denionstrated hy the two supplementary divisions 
Avhich follow. Tin- voik 1-. ii n i <‘1\ effected 
hy inadmissible pu' -ii ir>iw i I'.uMHling oral 
tradition. 

^. Conclusions . — These may be briefly sum- 
marized in the following outline : — 

(1) The term login was applied to the Sayings 
of Jesus early in the 2nd century by those Avlio 
held them as Divune utterances, but not as dis- 
placing the earlier XoyoL. 

(2) The same individuals report a tradition of 
Palestinian derivation Avhich contrasts the Markan 
type of Gospel Avitli another, of Matthsean origin, 
consisting of syntagmata of the Sayings. 

(3) Onr present ■■■■■■■ , ' of the Matthman 

tradition, disemk * ■ ■- ■» i. Markan frame- 

Avork, displays this type-form, m . • i hi • i ^ i ' ■ ' ■ i , . 

teaching of Jesus in five agglutina , "li- «*i‘ ( iri-- 
tian iirecepts corresponding to the five hooks of the 

(4) Our Third EvaugolLi presents the discoiu'se- 
material AAdiich he holds in common with Mt. from 
the historical point of \deAv, and seems to have 
received it in a collection Avherein narrative and 
discourse AA^ere iiitenninghid from the first, the 
agglutination being effected with an eye to illus- 
trate Jesus’ mission of grace rather than to form a 
new Torah (see art. 'WISDOM). 

(5) If the actxxal Avork of the Apostle Matthew 

(Matthias?) he not too remote for recovery, it 
should he sou : i ii.i.i'-ilv in, or rather under, the 
accumulated n.’ logian material in the 

live discourse groups of our T'irst Gospel, with 
secondary comparison of the added groups (chs. 3f. 
Ilf. 23) Avhich have sp* 'I \T ' \ by language 
and content Avith Lk., . ■ ■ ■ . the i-est of 

the Lukan material. It is not probable that the 
Matthaian .^gvf^tgnrt can have been lost in any 
other Avay ilmn iluough superimposition of neAV 
materiaL* To extricate it from the mass of super- 
imposed accretion is a taskAvhich still challenges 
the utmost skill of the critic. 
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discussion of the history of the logia embodied in the Sermon 
on the Mount will be found in the Extra Vol. of Hastings’ DB, 
s.v. ‘Sermon on the Mount’ (0. W. Votaw). For an analysis of 
this conglomerate, and discu' ‘ ' ' 'transmission 

of Thi- ii’-'l r( l.i'.til i^rincipal ■ : . e the present 

ur.iii-'- //.. "./#//•./# the ' • / „ Structure and 

h.-Oi.'i.r v>. .M'icmillan, 1902. On the logian Tuarorial 

^J\ \.\ M-o : ri. 3, W. PiACOy. 

LOGOS. — The conception of Christ i ■ T ■ ■ ■ - . 
or eternal Word, is peculiar to the Eo-.‘ i. < ■ ■ ■ . 
In the Epp. to Colossians and Hebre ■ !■ ,- 
AAdiicli are likewise touched Avith the \I--\ ■ ■: 

influence) the Logos theory of Christ’s Person is in 
some points implied (cf. Col He P“^). In 

Revelation (19^®) the ‘Word of God’ is announced 
as the new and mysterious name which Christ 
bears when He conies forth to execute judgment. 
But only in the Fourth Gospel is the conception 
deliberately adopted and worked out in its full 
significance. 

The idea of a Logos, an immanent Divine reason 
in the world, is one that meets us under various 
modifications in many ancient systems of thought, 
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Indian, Egyptian, Persian. In view of the reli- 
gious syncretism which prevailed in the 1st and 
2nd centuries, it is barely possible that these 
extraneous theologies may have indirectly influ- 
enced the 'I ; but thei'e can be no doubt 

in regard to the main source from which his 
Logos doctrine was derived. It had come to him 
through Philo after its final elaboration in Greek 
philosophy. 

In the 6th cent. b,c. Heraclitus first broke away from the purely 
physical conceptions of early Greek speculation, by' discover> 
ing* a Aoyo?, a principle of reason, at work in the cosmic process. 
From the obscure fragments of this philosopher that have come 
clown to us we gather that he ■ ' ' ' 1 ' account- 
ing for the cBsthetic order c • .In the 

arrangement of natural i)henoinena, in the adaptation of means 
to ends, he discerned the working of a power analogous to the 
reasoning power in man. His speculation was still entangled 
with the physical lOTotheses of earlier times, and on this 
account dropped out of sight, and had little infiuenco on the 
greater systems of Greek thought. Plato and Aristotle were 
engaged in the development of the theory of ideas, with its 
‘ • bterial world from the world of 

I _ . ■ ' ' -'r the 

after history of JLogos ‘ ■ jO a 

different philosophical moVement. It was in the reaction from 
Platonic dualism that the Logos idea again asserted itself, and 
was worked out ' ' .7 ' '' " . ‘ 

The Stoics, ani • j' ■■■ ■ sought to 

connect the world of true being, . ^ with the 

actual world of man’s existence. They abandoned the theory of 
- I-” ’■ * - 1 1 * 11 ‘i. on the simpler hypothesis 

S'.i-i ' !.■ < , »■ - ^ srvaded in all its parts by 

an eternal Reason. Man in his individual life may raise himself 
above all that limits him, and realize his identity with this 
Logos, which resides in his own soul, and is also the governing 
principle of the world. The Stoic philosophy not only furnished 
the general conception of the Logos to later thinkers, but also 
emphasized the distinction which became of prime importance 
in ’ ■ ' I 1 ■'<>■ The faculty of reason as it exists in 

ma ■■ ; i I i- peech, which is denoted by the same 

Greek word, To the universal koyog Stoicism ascribed the 

two attributes that mark the reasoning- power in man. On the 
one hand it is Xoyos — reason in its inner movement 

and potentiality, — and on the other hand Tf>o<popisca?^ — 

‘.i'i.m. <1 and made concrete in the endless variety of 

ihc \ I'i!'!' Ac>«‘(i 

1. Philo n]»id'j)pii<it(^s the main Stoic concejption, 
but coinbiiKi- it witli other elements borrowed 
from previous syvStems of thought. 
The Logos idea is loosened from its connexion 
with Stoic materialism and harmonized with a 
thoroughgoing Platonism, "which regards the visible 
things as only the tyjjes and shadows of I'ealities 
laid uj) in the higher world. It becomes identical 
in great measure with Plato^s idea of the Good, 
except that it is further regarded as creatively 
active. Philo’s grand innovation, however, is to 
press the Logos theory into the service of a theology 
derived from the OT. The same problem wliicii 
Stoicism had tried to solve had in a different 
manner become urgent in Jewish thought. Here 
also all progress, alike in the moral and intellectual 
life, was like to be arrested by an overstrained 
dualism. The effort to conceive of God as abso- 
lutely transcendent had resulted in rating 
Him entirely from the world, of which 11c liad vc'l 
to be roiiarded .‘w the Creator and Govexmor. 
Already in ilic laicr books of the OT, much more 
in Habbinical speculation, we can trace the idea of 
an intermediary between God and the world. 
^Wisdom’ is described in Job and Proverbs, with 
something more than a poetical personification, as 
God’s agent and co-worker Peculiar significance 
was attached by the later expositors to the various 
OT allusions to the 'word’ of God. By His 
'word’ He had created heaven and earth and 
revealed Himself to Ose pn.|.hc.-«. The actual 
hypostatizing of the iii nn* doctrine of the 

Memra was subsequent to the time of Philo, but it 
was the outcome of a mode of thinking already 
prevalent in Jewish theology. God who was Him- 
self the TTigl: .Mild Holy One, of purer eyes than to 
behold in i(j 111 I y, modified His action through the 
Divine W ord. It was natural for Philo, with his 
Hellenic and philosophical culture, to advance a 


step further and identify the Word of the O'T with 
the Stoic Xdyos. 

The Logos of Philo requires to be uiuUh’sUhkI in 
the light of this double descent from (SvcM‘.k ami 
OT thought. The Stoic coiu‘C]>tiou,^ as we luive 
seen, took account of the two nuiaiiings of 
as reason and uttered speech, but the ilistinctiou 
was of little practical iuqjortaiu^e. Wiuit the 
Greek thinkers sought to affirm wo-s the ration- 
ality of the world. TTie Lc)gos under all its a,sp(‘cts 
"vvas simply the principle of rt^.jisiui, inlormiug’ the 
endless variety of things, and so maintaining tiie 
world-order. To Iffiilo, on the otlunr haiid, the 
idea of reason is combined with tlubt ot the out- 
going of Divine power. Whit- ■Ir-cribii'- his Logos 
in terms directly borrowed irom Llalo and the 
Stoics, he regards it as in tlu‘. last resort, dyuandc, 
like the creative word in (lenesis, ^ This (liller- 
ciice between Philo and the Gnadv tliinkm'H is con- 
nected with another and still more vital one. T'o 
the Stoics the eternal lieason was itsifff an ultimate 

principle, and the i * ' . -.ot felt(>f e.xplaiu- 

ing it as the reasoc ■>! *■ i * doctrine ot the 
Logos may, indeed, be regardetl as an at-teinpt, 
more or less conscious, to escape from tlui iii 

a Divine Creator. Philo couhl not (content himself 
with this notion of an absolute Logos. H e sta,rl.cd 
from the PIcbrew belief in a supreme, self-e.xist.ing 
God, to whom the immanent reason of the world 
must be related and subordinated. To this clash- 
ing of the primary Greek C()Ucei>tion with the 
demands of Hebrew monotheism, we may jargcl\ 
attribute one of the most i>cvohi.\ing pi'culIjM-iiii". 
of the Philonic doctrine. The Logos appesars, 
sometimes as only an aspect of Llie activity ol ( Jod, 
at other times as a 'second (hxl,’ an huhqiemlent 
and, it might seem, a p(U’S()nal being. TTiere can 
be little doubt that Philo, who never c.oastHl to be 
an orthodox Jew, had no intention of maintaining 
the existence of two Divine agents ; and the pas- 
sages in which he appears to detach and jxu'sonify 
the Logos must be explained mainly in a ngiira-t ive 
sense. The Word which is described as sjKiakiug, 
acting, creating of itself, is tlie wonl of ( Joil, 
vividly realized by an imagimui\c‘ thinker. But 
this seimrate existence as'-igned lo tlu^ Logos may 
also be set down in some measure to the (‘omposit’e 
origin of tlio idea. The IStoical doedaine of an 
independent Beasoii could not be u Ihm 1\ ih-d 

with the Jewish belief in one supreme (iotl. 

2. The Fourth GoHX)el sots out from a con(uq)t-ion 
of the LogOKS which to all ;i|p[i(‘;ir;iru-r p. ,loHely 
similar to that of Philo. In ihc Pn.l.igiw' tlm 
main features of the Philonic doedrim^ are rt^pro- 
duced one by one ; — the eternal existence of t.he 
Word, its Divine character its relation 

to God as towards Him, and yet distinct {ri)k rbp 
ee6p)j itB creative m-Livliy, its function in the 
illumination and delivtjrjmcii of men. The Evan- 
gelist assumes that the idea of the Logos is al n^uly 
a familiar one in Christian theology. It is intro- 
duced abruptly, as . i’ *■ ■ o cxpL-m.-ii i<Mi. and 

its different aspects- i ■ ludn.-uiMi, byway 
of reminding the reaaer oi truths .^uincuMit ly 
known to him. We can thus infer that) the con- 
ception of Philo had already naturalized itself in 
Christian thouglit, but there is reason to believe 
that the auilior oi the Gospel was . « noro 

or less directly with the Philoi .■ ■ i and 

consciously derived from them.’*^ 

To what extent does the Logos idea of Philo 
change its character as it assimilates itself to the 
theology of the Gospel ? Before an answer can be 
offered to this question, it is necessary to consider 
a preliminary difficulty with which Johmmine 
criticism has been largely occupied since tlie ap- 
* Of. the list of parallel passages collected by Odll (pp. Ill- 
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pearance of Harnack’s famous pamphlet.* Is the 
Prologue to be regarded as an integral portion of 
the Gos[)el 5 or is it, as Harnaok contenils, a mere 
])reface written to conciliate the interest of a 
philosophical public? The idea of Christ as the 
Divine Logos is nowhere resumed in the body of 
the Gospel. .\h!!(;:igli the term Logos is con- 
stantly used, ii ' bears its ordinary sense of 

spoken discourse, while the categories of Light, 
Life, Love are substituted for the Logos of the 
Prologue, The work, as we have it, is no meta- 
physical treatise, siuih as we might expect from 
the opening verses, if they truly set forth its pro- 
gramtne, but a historical document, the narrative 
of the earthly life of Christ. In spite, however, 
of Harnack’s powe f .1 ■ ■ ' ''3 almost 

unanimous voice of a... ■ ' has de- 

clared against him. The statement of his view 
has led to a closer examination of the Prologue 
in its connexion with the Gospel, resulting in 
multiplied proof that the ideas presented at the 
outset are woven in with the whole tissue of the 
work. The Prologue supplies the background, 
the atmosphere, which are necessary to a right 
contem]>lation of the history. Nevertheless, while 
Harnaclvs main argument cannot be accej)ted, it 
serves to remind us of one fact which cannot be 
empliasized too much. St. John is not concerned 
merely with the Word, but with the Word made 
flesh. After the first few verses, in which he treats 
of the pre-existent Logos, he passes to the his- 
torical Person of Jesus, who is more than the 
abstract Word. In Him it had become visible, 
and acted on men through a human Personality. 

St. John therefore acce])ts the Philonie con- 
ception in oilier to assimilate it to his account of 
a liistorical Person, through whom the Word de- 
clared itself under the conditions of human life. 
It is evident that the concciiiiinj could not be so 
adapted without submitting to profound modifica- 
tions. ( 1 ) The Logos, which was to clothe itself in 
flesh and act on men with the force of a [>cr^oiialily. 
must in its deepest ground be a personal Being. 
We have seen that Philo, par‘l> in iL« 

fashion, partly because of the in •«: 

his thought, attributes a r'omi-indo] tendency; to the 
Logos. This prepared the vav for a c.omplete 
])ci>onincjjrion ,* but Philo himself thinks only of a 
Divine principle, the creative reason of God. St. 
John, however, makes it an essential moment in 
hi- ron(-i‘|i( inn ihni the Logos has a ground of 
irii.'ciicinlciii being within God {Trpbs rhv deSv, stand- 
ing over against Him as a distinct Being). His 
view even of the pre-existent Logos is coloured by 
his knowledge or the ultimate Incarnation. ( 2 ) 
The creative activity of the Logos, which in Philo 
is central and all-determining, falls into the back- 
ground. Only in (^All things were made by 
Iiim’) do we have any clear trace of this aspect of 
I.ogos doctrine, and the -(■(lUrm o m" thought would 
still be complete if the bri*.-!’ filhi-isni were omitted. 
It is thrown out, a]>])arent]y, by way of acknow- 
1. .ff the recognized' theory. Some refer- 

: <me lin- cosmic significance of the Logos was 
necessary if any link witli i)revi()ii.'. s]>eciilation 
was to be preserved. 'I'hc G(»-peJ, in point of fact, 
knows nothing of the absolute transcendence of 
God, which Philo’s whole theory is designed to 
mitigate. It assumes that ‘the world’ is the 
direct object of God’s love and providence (3^®). 
It maintains that God act:^ immedifitely on ihc 
. human soul and so niake^ po>sihle llie redeeming 
work of the Logos ( 6 -^^ 17®). (3) In the Go'^pol, 

much more emphatically than in Philo, the term 
\6yos denote.s Word as well as Reason. The Greek 
philo.sophical meaning is, indeed, discarded, or 

* ifber dm Verhdltniss des Prologs des vierten Evgl. zum 
ganzen WerJc (1892). 


retained only as a faintly colouring element. The 
Word is regarded throughout as the expression of 
God’s will and power, the self-revelation of His 
inward nature. It does not represent the Divine 
reason but the Divine energy. Its sovereign at- 
tribute is Life, the life which it derives from God 
and transmits to men. Under the form of Alex- 
andrian speculation St. John preserves the essen- 
tial Hebrew conception of the living, quickening 
Word. 

Thus, in <aecepting tlie Philonie idea, St. John 
does not commit himself to the i)recise interpreta- 
tion that Philo placed on it ; on the contrary, 
whether consciously or not, he departs from the 
characteristic lines of Philo’s thinking. The differ- 
ences, however, do not alter the main fact that he 
rested liis account of the Christian revelation on 
a hy]jothesis which was metaphysical rather than 
religious. The J esus who had appeared in history 
was identified with the Logos of philosophy, and 
this identification involved an entirely new reading 
of His Person and life. St. John does not, indeed, 
pi*ess to its full extent his theory that the Logos 
became manifest In Christ. Behind his speculation 
there is always the remembrance of the actual 
life, M'liich had arrested him as it had done the 
lirst disciples, and been to him the true revelation 
of God. His worship is directed in the last resort 
not to the Logos whom he discovers in J esus, but 
to Jesus Himself. Nevertheless the acceptance of 
the Logos idea imposes on him a mode of thought 
which is often alien to lii-^ deeper religion- hir-iiiict. 
On the one hand, he conceives of J esus as reveal- 
ing God to men and lifting them to a higher life 
by His ethical personality. On the other hand, 
he is couii'ellt'd tu iniis-pret the work of Jesus in 
terms of ju-hji |» li\ -ie. l-odwas manifest in Him 
because He wn- lliiii-(,-lf the Logos, and the life 
He impai'ted was the Divine life, different in 
essence from that of man. The Gospel wavers 
thi-oiighonl between these two j^arallel ■ 
tioji^ of the life of Christ, — that sugges’ ■ 1 j 1 i-- 

hi-'nrv I hat requ i ' ' 'I bv J.' ’i\ •■o'l, 

Mip* ' •.< ijiiix the twe im;- ,110 Mcvri lu 

gi . Im r. l-i:* I hey are r.-i r b\ ||l■■i^ \ (!\ rr.iui* 
and will not admit 03 0 5 * m-- . (-lu lie: 

St. John does not concern himself with the 
questions that arose in later theology regarding 
tlie nature of the union between the Logos and 
the human Jesus. He assumes the union as a 
fact incai)able of further delinition. ‘ The Word 
became flesh,’ appeared in Jesus as a human per- 
sonality. How and when this Incarnation was 
effected, to what extent the Divine nature in 
Christ could be di-iingni'^lKid from the human, — 
these ar(i (|ne-tioii- which he does not try to 
answer, and w]ji<-li lie probably never asked him- 
self. His silence is mainly to be explained by the 
practical intention with which he wrote his Gospel. 
It was not his purpose to discuss the Divinity of 
Christ as a HuMilogicai idea, but to impress it on 
his readers a- a by the knowledge of which 

‘they might have life’ (20®^). At tlu-i -^ame time, 
the problems which came to light in the course of 
later controversy are all legitimately suggested by 
the simxde thesis ‘the Word became flesh.’ From 
St. John’s silence in regard to them we are com- 
elled to infer that he did not reason out his 
octrine with any fulness or clearness. He bad 
set himself to coin bine ideas which in themselves 
were radically incmnpalible. and succeeded in doing 
so only by a ceriain cuiii’u-ion of thought. 

3. Tbe 'Evangel i"!. I hen, set.-, out from the fact 
that the historical Jesus was also_ the Divine 
Logos. In the boily of the Gospel ihls hyx>otho-is 
is never directly alluded to, but it is as^-iunod 
throughout and" modilies xu'ofoundly the whole 
picture of the earthly life of Jesus." (1) Peculiar 
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stress is laid on His miracdes as the ‘ signs ’ hy 
which He ' manifested forth his glory.' The 
motive of compassion, to which the miracles are 
for the most part ascribed by the Synoptic Avriters, 
falls into the background. They are regarded as 
sheer exhibitions of power, intended by Jesus to 
inspire belief in His Divine claims. The marvel- 
lous element is uniformly heightened, in such a 
manner as to preclude all natural explanations. 

(2) Apart from direct works of miracle, certain 
attributes are assigned to Jesus which Avitness to 
His possession of the Logos nature. He partakes 
even on earth of the Divine omniscience (1^ 2-^ 4^'^ 
1 He appears Avhere He Avill, Avith something 
of a Dhune omnipresence (6^® 8®^ 9^®). There is a 
majesty about His Person Avhich quells and over- 
awes (7*^^* 12-^ 18®). An impression is borne home 
on us in every episode of the history that, while 
He dwelt Avith men, He Avas a heavenly being, 
who could exercise at Avill the i)rerogfitivc'- of God. 

(3) The aloofness of Jesus, as of one avIio belonged 

to a dilierent AAmrld, is everywhere brought into 
strong relief. In the Synoptic narratives, Avhat 
separates Him from other men is His matchless 
Avisdom ai 1 d 1 1 ! u r. 1 1 ; 1 1 1 *' i > . St. J ohn ascribes to Him 
a radical •iillcrriM i- of nature. He does not parti- 
cipate in human Aveakn esses and distresses (even 
His sorroAV over Lazarus is that of a Divine being 
Avho stands apart and contemplates the tragedy of 
our mortal lot). In His intercourse with the dis- 
ciples He is conscious all the time that He has 
come from God and returns to God (13^-^). (4) A 

still more striking emphasis is laid on the absolute 
freedom, the self-determination of Jesus. While 
'iibmiti ing for a time to earthly limitations, He 
Ai'iiln.ur^ His higher nature h> iicliiig in every- 
thing on His OAvn sovereign uill, Avirli-mi com- 
pulsion from without (2'^ 6®- ® 7® 11^). From the 
hi'giiiidmj He has fixed His Giom%’ and Himself 
ordains all the conditions that will lead up to it. 
His enemies are impotent until the hour AAulled 
by Himself has come (7^® 8^®), and meanwhile He 
goes about His Avork in i)erfeet security (IP). In 
this well-marked strain of Johannine thought we 
have little difficulty in discerning the influence of 
the Logo-^ idea, penetrating the actual reminiscence 
of the life of Curist. (5) The Logos character of 
Jesus, Avhieh is thus illustrated on various sides 
hy His actions, comes to clear expression in His 
spoken Avords- These are concerned almost wholly 
Avith the assertion, under many different types 
and forms, of the Divine significance^ uf ( he Sjx'c.ko.r 
Himself. Hence the peculiar value a\ 1 1 i r 1 1 i 1 m ri l >• -d 
to thena (6®®* 15®). They convey more clearly and 

emphatically than actions could do the inner secret 
of our Lora’s pev'^onality. Being Himself the 
Logos, one in o.-seiice wiili God, He had poAver to 
imbart the higher life (see Word). 

In all these directions, therefore, St. John give.s 
effect to the idea of the Prologue that the nature 
of Christ Avas a Logos nature. His acceptance of 
this doctrine involves him in a neAV reading of the 
Gospel history — a r* . .ri-.; Inch in some respects 
is artificial and i:!,- . i;.---. The life of Jesus 
becomes that of a heavenly being, and all traces 
of moral straggle (as in tile Temptation and the 
■ I • I \ ' 1 1 i - j i 1 1 n v.v from it. The attributes of faith 
'* ,M 'i i*-i'nite -x mi^fnliy with men are re- 
l^laced by metaphysics I nii ribiu.-., which are sup- 
posed to belong more essentially to the Divine 
nature. Jesus is the revelation of God because 
He is the eternal Logos, Avho manifests in an 
earthly life the absolute being and self-dependence 
of God. This, however, is to divest the revelation 
of its real worth and meaning. What we desire 
to know and what was actually revealed to us in 
the life of Jesus, is the moral character of God, 
and of this the Logos doctrine can render no 


account. In so far as the Fourth Evangelist, has 
subordinated his conception of Christ to a philo- 
sophical speculation, Ave cannot hut feel that ho 
defeats his oAvn purpose. He desires so to assert 
the majesty of Christ that men may be druAvn t.o 
believe in Him as the Son of God, and ent(e’ into 
life-giving fellow.ship Avitli Him. But in tlu^ (^iidea- 
vour to exalt the Lord’s Person by nuians ot t he 
Logos hypothesis, he obscures those v(ny elenunit.s 
in the l)ivine life wliicli constitute its true glory. 

4. It is necessary at the same time to re(;ognize 

that much A\^as gained for Christian l.lu'ology by 
the adoi)tion of this byjmthesis. (l)^ A middle 
term A\^as discovered between Christianity and the 
forms of Hellenic thought, and a a\ i<Ier dc\ch»p 
ment Avas thus rendered possible. TIioik'w ndigimi 
could now interpret itself to the (irjeco-Uoimui 
Avorldy and assimilate Avhatever Avas congiMual t.o 
its sinrit in the intellectual life of the time. VV'ith 
the help of the categories wluch^ it henceforth 
borrowed from Gi<*'‘h nliil<»-.i>|»lj_v . ii; was enable,d 
in many ways to coin«‘\ ii- iii"''-agc more ch^arly 
and adequately. (2) The claim of Christin,nii.y to 
be the absolute religion Avas delinitely formulat.ed 
in the Logos doctrine. Jesus was i<lentifie<l not 
merely Avith the Jewish Messiah, but Avith th<>i 
eternal Word AAdio had heon with (hid from the 
beginning. His revelation Avas not one out of 
many, but the supreme and final revelation. J’hi.s 
idea is luominent throughout the Prolo|^’ue, in 
Avdiich the ‘true Light’ is contrasted wil.h t-he 
manifestations of God through eJohn the Ba])iist 
and Moses. Those, although huruing .'uid shining 
r .-••e only ‘for a season’ (5®*"'). (3) By 

I..'. ■ ii \ ill.. Him with the Logos, St. John declared, 
in a manner that could not be mistaken, tins 
nniquencsK of Jesus, and ;i--.i'im''l Him His tumtral 
place as the object of iciili. The Logos 

category Avas in itself insufficient, imd temded to 
confuse Christianity with iiici;i|»bv -i- ;il issin^s 
Avhieh Avere alien to its real inqiort. But it pro- 
vided a form within Avhich the innermost truth of 
the religion could maintain itself for ages follow- 
ing. Jesus Christ in His oA\m Person is the r<nTla- 
tion of God, and believing on Him avo have life 
through His name. 

5. The vital and ]>crm«mcMd messago of the 
Fourth Gospel is little atrecte<l by any estiiuaie 
Ave may form of the value of the Ldgos I'lypotlnisis. 
It is evident that, while the Evangelist dstcmsibly 
sets out from a philosophical theoxy, he (hnivx^s in 
reality from a religious experieixce. From Hie im- 
pression created in him by the earthly life of Jesus, 
still nxoi'e from the knowdedgo he had rfKteivinl of 
Him in iinvard fellowship, lie has arrived at (be 
conviction that this is the Christ, the Son of (rod. 
He avails himself of the doctrine of the Logos, the 
highest that the thought of his time afibrded liim, 
in order <<^ exi-K,'-.- Hiis conviction, ami in some 
measure (‘\i)l;im ii. But the Hpeciilative idea 
belongs to ilm ihnn, not to the essence of St. 
John’s teaching. It represents the a-tUnupt to 
interpx'et, in terms of an inadequate philosophy, a 
truth which has been grasped by faith. Heo also 
art. Divinity of Christ, vol. i. p. 478E 

T-TTT:H\rT-im,— Aall, OviH'l^irhfe LofioaMea (2 voIh., 1890, 
ls99); 1-Jonizf, rum Logm >’/■ > r ■.•'-’-■.7/. 

(1872); Drummond, /'■ " ! i. Ii v.!!.-, /,. t.n'n! , ,r. 

(1901), and / ■ ■ ■ . ■ IPtn-n. 

et dans les oeuvres /■ i’ r, 

iiher d' • ierten JiJmna, (WiYZ) ; Uouj-im'! , DA* 

Melig. • ■ •. y-- 405-491); Simon, mr (i'ni-') ; 

Mcyrr, Di*!' Prolog » ./'/'’.wy./fv. "/,. / ('■■'■') 1 iakfonHperj^ur, 
Ijj-r Prolug des vici'-'n r>a„<i uber dm 

Peifwl .*> « . .-''I. u. ii , Jj‘is \ I des evangel’ 

ischen /«■»■■# !. .y • /. (i-i'i,; , hi HaHthip’ 

E. F. BOOTT. 

LONELINESS. — To speak of the isolation of 
Christ would give a wrong impres.sion as far as 
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the everyday circumstances of His life are con- 
cerned. Pie was most often either in crowds, teacli- 
ing and healing, or else seeking loneliness without 
success ; He was lonely in the same sense as that 
in which Nazareth and Syria were lonely — placcil 
close to the world’s ’ ■,!> . yet living a life 
of their own (cf. il. A. ttmith, IlGHL, p. 432 ; 
Edersheim, Life and Times of Messiah, i. 147). 
We may notice four aspects of what may be called 
the loneliness of Christ. 

4. ^oliiiule for the purposes of prayer, medita- 
tion, and rest. The instances are — 

the Temptation in the W ilderness (Mt 4^, Mk 
Lk 4-), the retirement after the excitement con- 
sequent on the feeding of the five thousand (Mt 
14^^, Mk ; cf. Jn 6^^), and the retirement for 
prayer, soon interrupted (Mk 1^®; cf. also Lk 6^-, 
and' 9^*^ where Mk 8-^ has ‘ in the way he asked his 
disciples’). It should be noted that at times of 
peculiar spiritual intensity Jesus withdrew from 
the other disciples, but kept by Plini Peter and the 
sons of Zebedee, as at the Tiaii''ligiiiaiu)ii (Mt 17^, 
Mk 9-, Lk 9"^), at the raising of J aims’ daughter 
(Mk 5'*'^), ami at Gethsemane (Mt 26^'^ — ‘watch 
with me,’~Mk 14^^ Lk 22^3). 

2 , lletirement from possible persecution, or from 
unwished for notoriety i e.y. after the death 
of John the Baptist (Mt 14’^'; in Mk 6'^^ this re- 
tirement immediately follows the i*eturn of the 
Twelve) ; from the opposition of the Pharisees 
(Mt 16'^ Mk 8-7, Lk 9^8 ; also Mt 15^i, Mk 7^’'). 
Similarly, Ho \vas extremely anxious that His 
miracles should not become known (Lk Mt 8C 
Mk 82^9'*^; the chief c\<e|.iioii. where there were 
special reasons, is in M k h '■,. '1 in* opposite reason 
for solitude and concealment is given in Jn 

(‘ )>erceiving that they were about to come and 
take him force, to make him king ’). On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that (a) Jesus 
was constantly accompanied, at least in Galilee 
and at the end in Jerusalem, by twelve friends and 
disciples specially ap])oiiilo(l {^Ntt 10^ Mk 3^^ Lk 10^ 
imply a larger cii^le u om w hich to draw) ; to these 
we must add a number of women (Lk 8® ; cf. Mt 
27®®, Mk 15^^ Lk 23'^^). Tn connexion with the visits 
to Jerusalem recounted in the P’ourth Gosi)el, the 
disciples are hardly mentioned; Jn 7^*J, coupled 
with the absence of reference to the discixdes in 
chs. 7 to 10, seems to make it certain that Jesus 
was alone; we hnd the di-c ipb - with Him again 
in Jn IP®, {b) In the c.-nlicr pjut of His ministry 
Jesus was constantly inconvenienced by the throng- 
ing of the vast crowds drawn to His side (cf. Mt 
423 318 935 ^ Mk Lk 4^2 121 ; see Swete, St. Mark, 
p. Ixxx) ; in the last visit to Jerusalem He sought 
retirement at night by leaving the city either for 
Bethany or the Mount of Olives (Mt 21^'^, Mk IP®, 
Lk 21®'^). (c) His conduct was social enough — as 

distinct from that of John and of the Essenes — to 
give rise to the slanders about ‘ a glull onoii" man 
and a winebibber’ (Mt IP®, Lk 7®’;; He went to 
the marriage at Cana ( Jn 2^) ; He was found at the 
feast in Simon’s house (Mt 26®, Mk 14®, also Lk 
7®®) ; with Matthew (Mt 9^®, Lk 5®®), and Zacchceus 
(Lk 19®) ; and contrasted Himself with J ohn as one 
who ‘comes eating and di inking ’ I'Mt 11^®, Lk 7®^). 

3 . The inevitable res'df of Jf/s own attitude. 
The question in Mt 12^® seems to be that of one 
who wilfully cuts himself off from human ties ; 
as lie faced death more nearly, isolation could not 
but grow on Him (Mt Mk 9®®, Lk 9®®*^, cf. 
also Mk 10®®) ; as early as the feeding of the five 
thousand, ‘many of his disciples went back, and 
walked no more with him ’ (Jn 6®®). The disciples 
remained with Him till the end, when the arrest 
proved too much for their loyalty, although we 
nnd John, with the women, at the foot of the cross 
(Jn 19®®- 28, Mt 27®®, Mk 15"®). 


4. The tinique^iess of Christ's Person. This is 
emjDhasized cliiefly in the Fourth Gosx)el ; though 
that it was soon felt is shown in Lk 5^ (‘Depart 
from me ; for I am a sinful man, O Lord ’ ; com- 
pare the timidity of the disciides in Jn 2P®) ; and 
easily gathered from the manner in wdiich the 
disciples misunderstood tlim and Plis pyurposes for 
themselves (Mt 20®b Mk 10®^• cf. Lk 9®^-®®, and 
Aik 9®®, Lk 9'^8 22®“^). When Christ sx>eaks of His 
own nearness to the Father, distance from man- 
kind must n.Piir-lly bdlow ; see Jn 8^8.27.29 
10®8 20^^. i i.c i'l iii-i Inind, this special relation 
of Christ to the Father is one which is, through 
Christ, to be shared by Flis discixdes (see Jn 10^, 
ch. 17 passim, and 20^"^). The extreme of loneli- 
ness, as it is lieard in tlie cry u^jon the cross (Mt 
27“^®, Aik cf. Lk 23*^®, Jn 19®®), lasted, it would 
seem, but for a moment. See Dereliction. 

Literature. — I n addition to the Commentaries and Lives of 
Christ, see F. W. Robertson, Sermons, 1st Series, p. 220; J. 
Caird, Aspects of Life, p. Ill ; H. P. Liddon, J^assiontide 
Sennons, p. 138 *, J. Martin eau, Endeamurs after the Christian 
Life, p. 159 ; E. B. Pusey, Sermons from Advent to Wliits^mtide, 

P- 18S- W. F. Lofthouse. 

LONG-SUFFERING {/xaicpoOv/jLia), like another 
fruit of the Spirit, love {dydirri), has almost entirely 
non-xjagan connexions. The Gr. word occurs 14 
times in the NT, while its cognate verb is found 10 
times, and the adverb only once (Ac 26®). Only 
the verb occurs in the CJospels : Alt IS®®* ®® (EV 
‘have patience’), Lk IS"^ (Av ‘hear long,’ RV ‘is 
1 • ■ s.i" ! i ; •’). It is both a Divine attribute and 
,, ( I li lii'tue. The word ‘ long-temjpered ’ as 
opposed to ‘short-tempered’ is not in ordinary 
English use, but it expresses with fair accuracy 
the central thought in paKpoOnpla. The Latin 
equivalent is longanimitas (Vulg.), and Jeremy 
To G--!* -i others tried to transiilant the word 

’ I . ' * i . • , r ' : ■ • i 1 under the form of ‘ longanimity, * 
but without success. 

OT use. — Long-suffering* is one of God^s noblest attributes, 
and is made the subject of a special revelation in Ex 346. The 
Heb. phrase ^erek 'aph is found fic(iuencly in the books 

that follow, and Joel( 2 B), Jonah (4‘*^), and Nahum (1-9 specially 
dwell upon this element in God’s character. 

NT use. — It is significant that the word p,ci}tpt>Bupc.ta, is rare in 

-ri'i'- i‘;ii Greek. In the NT it occurs several times in con- 
ic X, *.• .ill (patience, ( 1 f • -i. n. 1 ) f'-om which it must be 

carefully distinguished (2 0-; ■*, (.cH ■, 2 Ti 3i0, Ja 518 . il). 

Trench (Synonyms) says fjuit.KpoBuyt.ta. is used of persons, and 
v'foy.ovr, of things. As regards NT - c ■ T ■ . Ins is near the 
truth (hut see Ja 5?, and cf. in • *'' I ■ ' ' ■ ! \ \ ■ 1 ’ \ s 

1 Mac 84). Perhaps we may more truly i . 1 1 < * « 

a man from breaking down in despa' . . ■ ■ 

keeps him from breaking out in word or action because of some 
unsatisfied desire. This latter distinction is probably the key to 
several passages where has bee ’ -.‘1 

to the meaning of yrr£>/*ov»5. In He 6 I 2 . 1.5^ 1 . • . . ,i-., , 

not only waited patiently for the promise ; he did not in heart 
or word break out into n u!' nr- God’s delay, and this 

right attitude won him ! nv.im. :■■) in Ja 57 the husband- 
man without jiatience would break down with despair, but if 
his long-suffering gave out h Q ^<(3 

pulling uji l ^ ii-iK plm't'- . ■ is a passive 

virtue, and x.i'*- (>ofl - ni u 1 . 1 - me i xacc opposite of hasty 
action orhuirml -ikk-I'. \i \ cribc'lc it is not carelessness. 
If God is I g ll< v.i !- 10 •. ^e further opportunity 

for repentance, and chis may noL be presumed upon without 
risk (Ro 24 922, 1 p 320 , 2 P 39). 

1 , Christs Icny-^uft r'nwf character , — The word 
itself is not ol'u'ii uA'cl of, or by, Christ Himself, 
but the virtue which it expiresses is fi eqnently ex- 
emplified in the Gospels. It was His long tolera- 
tion of manifest injustice that puzzled John the 
Baptist (Mt 11®), and there is long-suffering too in 
His quiet reception of John’s complaint (v.^). In 
long-suifermg He refused to call down fire from 
heaven I ■■ !»!! -ibh ; ■ (Lk 9®^). It was 

long-sn liering too xiiar maae Him yield to arrest 
without resistance (Mt 26®®- ®®, Ja 5®* '^), and refrain 
from returning scorn for scorn or threat for threat 
at His trial (Alt 27^^). And after His ascension we 
see Him exhibiting the same long-suflfering spirit 
towards those who persecuted the disciples as they 
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had persecuted the Master (1 Ti Ac 9^; cf. 
2 P 

In His teaching He bids His people be x>ar takers 
of His own loag-suheriiig char<acter. The tares are 
not rooted up, but grow together with the wheat 
until the harvest (Mt 13=^")- parable of the 

Unmerciful Servant the prayer of that unworthy 
man was for long’ -suffering (Mt 18-^*), but a full 
})ardon was given instead, until his subseo[.uent con- 
duct caused the withdrawal of the boon (v.-**^). In 
the paralde of the Unjust Judge the word /MaKpodv/xet 
(Lk IS") occurs in connexion with a difficult piece 
of interxnetation, for the full discussion of which 
we have scarcely sx)ace here. Christ xjossibly had 
in mind a verse in Sir 35*^ [Gr. 32--]. ff eV’ adrots 
refers to the elect, we may say that jxaKpoQvfxei here 
means the vindication of the cause rather than the 
punishment of the foe. But if we may refer the 
words to the enemies of the elect, the i^hrase will 
be i3arallel in thought to Ro 2b 

2. ■>, nhvistlan didy . — In Mt 18-®- 

we n«»'( (I ib'i b>n resting on those who enjoy 

Christ’s ■ri’m lo exhibit it to others. This 

habit Wv- I: 'id om'mc'. d in the Eihstles (1 Co 13^ 
2 Co 6b Gal L Th 5’b 2 Ti S'^% It is not a 
natural characteristic ; it has to be acquired (Col 
3^2). In Eph 4^ it is exxdained as forbearance, or 
cessation of hostilities (dj/oxT)). This imxdies that 
tliere may be wrong on bot/i sides. But there is a 
power from without (Col Ub Gal 5^-), the Spirit of 
God, who will enable Christ’s peoj)le to rex)roduce 
His ] -u in face, for instance, of opposi- 

tion ■■ '■« ' ’M i' they teach (2 Ti 4^- In Ja 
the word occurs four times. The Christian who is 
persecuted is to be as i, towards his 

foe as the farmer who waits till tlie unx^roductive 
held hears a crop after fertilizing showers. Tliere 
is, perliaiis, in addition, a thought of man’s atti- 
tude towards God in times of trial. Christ’s long- 
suffering man refuses both to rail at his enemies 
and to question the dealings of his God. 

Litbeaturb. — T rench, Syiionyms ; Greiner, Lecc. s.v, ; art. 

‘ Lonff-suflfering ’ in Hastings’ DU ; Paget, Studies in the Chris- 
tian Character 1 177 ; Morrison, ITnlighted Liistre. 1S8. 

H. 0. Lees. 

LOOK (CHRIST’S).-The Gospels give no direct 
information as to the look of our Lord, if the 
word ' look ’ be regarded as a synonym for His out- 
ward appciMVMuce. The first natural request of a 
child — ^ You are going to tell me about Jesus, 
then tell me what He was like’ pi.: - the 
E\ .-irigoli-i^* do not even begin to' answer ; and in a 
tale generally so frank and childlike this fact is 
not without significance. No descripition of Jesus’ 

‘ face ’ is ever given in the Gospels, except when, in 
the story of the T : '■» i it is said that the 

fashion of His face was altered {iy^vero rb sTdos rod 
‘jTpotrdoTTov avrod 'irepov, Lk 9^). Even then, it is 
stated to have become like the sun (Mt 17^) ; and, 
as it happens, the figure is of something which, 
though it lights the world, is not in itself directly 
to be gazed upon (cf. Rev While it may be 

possible, therefore, to deduce from the Einstle'^ a 
message figuratively termed ‘the Gospel of the 
Face’ (see Biishncll, Sermons on L' ■' ■ c ’ • 

73 ff.), the Evangelists afford no ■ ■ ■ ■■ .-i v ■: 
making this study of Christ ‘ after 1 ■ 
art. Christ in Art. 

It is further to be observed, in the same con- 
nexion, that even the more vivid words for looking, 
as a synonym for ‘seeing,’ ‘beholding,’ are never 
nsed of Christ so as to draw attention to the 
manner of His look. Such a word, e.y., as drevl^cj, 
‘to gaze fixedly’ (eiuj^loyod to describe a congrega- 
tion gazingw^ if Je-n-, [.k l-’; the maid staring at 
St. Reter, 22-'' ; St. Paul flashing^ an indignant look 
at Elymas the sorcerer, Ac 13b» is never associated 
with our Lord. Even dtaj^XiTrea, a milder though 
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[ still x^ictoi’ial %vord, is not <!onnectod with Him. Ti 
is as though every mental image of Christ’s oiit- 
\vard axq3earance were designedly exchidcd. We 
must be content, therefore, to study Clirist’s look 
in the more objective sense in which it express(‘s 
sinqily the act of vision. Here we may roughly 
divide the references into four Gasses. 

1. The look of Christ is someiim(‘s disclosed as an 
'upwardloo'k, expre.ssing d<. ikmuumicc <m the Kaiher. 
This n^Jifted glance is recorded on four occasions • 
during the miracle of the feeding of t he 5000, while 
giving thanks and blessing the loav'es (I\I(, 14'b ; jii 
the healing of a man deaf and dumb, when Christ 
looked up to heaven and sighed (Mk [in both 
X>assages dva(SXd\l/as els rbv odpavdr]) ; in tile raising 
of Lazarus (eJn 1P‘^ robs d(/>(i(xXp,obs di^co) ; and 
during the great Higli-Priesily prayer (Jn 17^ 
ewdpas robs d<p6aXfxobs abroO els top ovpavSv), In fill these 
instances the action and gesture must have im- 
Xuinted themselves very deexJy on the memory of 
the discijiles. They were an’ outward sign of a 
lifelong inward attitude. They evidenced the 
dil’ection of the axqieal which Christ made in His 
human nature to God. Of Him the words are prti- 
cminently true, ‘Mine eyes arc ever toward the 
Lord’ (Ps25ib- 

2. The look of Christ is often disclosed as an 
outward look of calm clear eyed discernment on 
the Avorld around Him. ‘ He i»eh' hi {iOedboet) how 
the peoxJe cast money into the irea,snry ’ (Mk 12*^^) 

rnipr(‘< in' ing uoi only the matter of their gift, 
bill .lie maiHi'U of ii . He ‘ entered into the temple, 
and looked round aliout upon all things’ (Mk 
rrepL^Xe^dpLepos Trdvra) ; and it axqieared ou the f<d- 
lowing day ho-w xfiercing and con)])relu‘jiNiM‘, His 
glance luufboen (v.^'^‘^'-)* ‘ He looked U]) ’ {dpa(dXd\pas) 
and saw Zacclneus in his post in the tree (Lk 19'’). 
When the scribes brought Him a crafty <iuestiou, 
‘He iierccived (Karapoi^cras) their craftiness’ (Lk 
20“'^)— ‘saw at a glance,’ the word might be ren- 
dered. If there were space to offer a conqileto list 
of those things Avhich desus is said in the (Jospels 
to have bohedd or seen, the impression wouhf at 
least be strong that those calm e\-(‘h nothing. 

Retaining God contiiraally in tlie Held of vision, 
Jesus’ sight was not thereby dimmed, but only 
jmrged and purified for all otlxer exercise. On one 
occasion Hi.- di-(‘iplc- wore ixermittod to share a 
deeiier gaze into the world behind the veil*--* And 
He said unto them, I beheld {iBe^hpow) Satan as 
lightning fall from heaven ’ (Lk 

3. A sxiecial look of Christ is recorded as directed 
to a man or an atidience during the xxtteraxxco of some 
statement or address. The Hnn})lcst rocortl of this 
is when it is said that He ‘ looked round ’ before 
s^ieaking (Mk 3®'^ 10'^*'^ irept^Xetf/dpepos) ; or that ‘ lie 

behel*’ " and said * (Mt 19^®) ; or when 

more ■ . ^ . .ates in rejioi'Hng the Sermon 

on the Mount, ‘And he lifted up hi.-^ eyes (iirdpas 
robs d^daXfxobs) on Ms disciples, and saief’ (Lk 6^®). 
This is^tlie look of the sower scrutinizing tlie field. 
It is : ’-c-k , 1 1*' ■ -.ersonality to the word spoken. 
It is - A-n . ■ \\.:ih . verily, T say unto you.’ More 
individual instances of this look are when Jesus 
‘beheld’ {ifx^Xd\//as) Peter, and said, ‘Thou art 
Simon . . . thou shalt be called Cephas’ (Jn 

a look sealing the new name upon Peter’s heart ; 
or when He ‘ beheld ’ {ifiBX4^f/as) the chief priests 
and scribes, ‘and said, What is this then that is 
written ? ’ (Lk 20^'^) -a grave look of repi*oach, ‘ to 
adrl .solemnity to His reference to their own Scrip- 
tures.’ Christ and His words can never be separ- 
ated. He is Himself the Word made flesh— the 
greatest utterance in the greatest Person ; and the 
language of the Apostles is ‘ what we have sem and 
heard declare we unto you ’ (I Jn U). 

5. A few ])ns^ag('s form a group by tbenisoR'cs, 
wherein strong feeling is expressed or implied as 
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accompanying some look of Christ. The most 
notable instance of this is when ‘ the Lord turned 
and looked upon {ev<i(3X€xpev) Peter’ (Idv 22^*^), ^No 
word, no gesture of reproach ’ ; but 

‘ Oh to render plain, 

By help of haviu^t^ loved a little and uiourned, 

That look ot sovran love and sovran pain’ 

(Mrs. Browning, Sonnets). 

Akin to this is the look directed by Jesus upon the 
young ruler, ‘And Jesus beholding {c/uLl^XiTpas) him 
loved him ’ (Mk 10 -^) ; or tlie look of tlie King upon 
Jerusalem, on ‘what should h<avo been the City’s 
bridal day,’ ‘He beheld (Iddov) the city, and wept 
over it’ (Lk lO'^b- As a last instance, though 
oxpTo— ing a very dillerent emotion, we may 
adduce Mk 3® ‘ hie looked round about on them 
{7repLl3Xe\pdp.ej/o$ auroiis) with anger, being grieved for 
the hardness of their hearts.’ Of Christ, too, miglit 
the words liave been written, He 

‘ lo^’ed well because he hated. 

Hated wickedness that hinders loving ’ (Browning). 

R. Stevenson. 

LORD. — This title is xised as the translation of 
three dillerent words in the Or. Oospels : (1) 6 
decriroTTjs. This word occurs only once in the 
(Jospels, in the prayer of Simeon, ‘Lord, nowlottest 
thou thy servant depart in peace, according to 
thy word’ (Lk 2--’). It is the pj-oi)cr cou*elative 
of 8odXos. In thus addressing ( iod, Simeon thinks 
of himself as His slave. (2) ol fMeyLcrrdpes. This 
word also occurs hut once in the Gospels, in Mk 
6*-^^ ‘ Herod , . . made a supper to his lords.’ It 
describes the chief men or nobles of a city or 
kingdom. (3) Kdpios, 6 icdpios. Except in the above 
instances, this is the woi'd which stands for ‘ Lord ’ 
and ‘lord’ in the Gospels. It occurs with great 
h’equcmcy. With or without the article, it is 
fouinl at least 244 times. The frequency of its use 
is coiKicalod from readers of the Engiisli versions. 
It is sometimes translated ‘ master ’ (‘Yet the dogs 
eat of the crumbs which fall from their master’s 
table,’ Mt 15^^), or ‘sir’ (‘I go, sir, and went not,’ 
Mt 21'^^), or ‘owner’ (‘the owners therefore said, 
AVhy loose ye tlie colt ?’ Lk 19'*^'^). Fuiulamentany 
the title descrihoKS one who has power or auiliority 
f 6 ’4x<^v Kvpos) over persons or things. Strictly 5>,i)e}ik- 
ing, it implies ownorshii), but it is also used as a 
title of reverence or In the Gospels it 

is applied in a wide \m u i\ ')r h-. imi b-]*. 

iJlt is frequently used as — (1) 

In most eases as a name for God, it is used without 
the article. It occurs in all 59 times (17 in Mt., 
8 in Mk., 30 in Lk., and 4 in Jn.). It is found in 
(piotsdionh from the OT, as ‘Thou shalt not tempt 
(the) Lord thy God ’ (Mt 4’') ; and in phrases of OT 
origin, as ‘the angel of (the) Lord^ (Mt 1-^ |! Lk 
H^) ; ‘the law of (the) Lord’ (Lk ■ ■ ■ 

of (the) Lord’ (Lk 5^^). It is ■ ■ . 

the only instances in the Gospels wliere the title 
is used in direct address to God, are found in the 
prayers of Jesus: ‘I thank thee, Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth’ (Mt Ij Lk 10®^). In both 
cases the title is found in exactly the same phrase. 
(2) The nse of the name with the article is in- 
frequent, occurring in all 11 times (twice in Mt., 
once in Mk. , and 8 times in Lk. ) : e.g. ‘ Perform 
unto the Lord thine oaths’ (Mt 5®^)'; ‘Tell how 
great things the Lord hath done for thee ’ (Mk 5^®) ; 
‘Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest’ (Lk 
10^). tn the apjilici\i.ic»n of this name to God, with 
and without i!ie aiiicle, the Gospels follow the 
usage of the LXX. 

2. It is also used with great frequency as a 
general title of courtesy ^ or as a name f or a master 
'or owner, (1) Without the article, it is employed 
in direct address, as the salutation of a son to a 
father, ‘I go, sir’ (Mt 2P^) ; of servants to their 
master, ‘ Sir, didst not thou sow good seed in thy 


held ? ’ (Mt 13^'^) ; ‘ Lord, let it alone this year also ’ 
(Lk 13®) ; of the Greeks to Philip, ‘ Sir, we would 
see Jesus’ (Jn 12-^); of the Pharisees and priests 
to_ Pilate, ‘Sir, we remember that this deceiver 
said’ (Mt 27‘’^). Tliis use of the title, as a general 
term of • - m. • 'u direct address, is not found in 
Mk., Imt I, »■ 9 times in Mt., 8 times in Lk., 

and twice in John. As the name for a master, with- 
out the article it is found only in Mt ‘No man 
can serve two masters,’ and in Lk 16^^, the parallel 
passage. (2) With the article, it is a frequent 
name for a master or owner, as * the lord oi tlie 
vineyax'd’ (Mt 20®), ‘the lord of that sexwant’ (Lk 
12“**’), ‘ the servant knowetli not what his lord 
doetli ’ (Jn 15*^). In Lk 16® it is the ‘lord’ of the 
unjust steward who commended his dishonest 
method of pi’oviding for himself. 

3. Ti i ■ I'jii'i Tn -i \\ of all employed as f' lifhi (f 
co'wr ^ s to, or as a name for Jesus. 

(1) Without the article, it is used [a) by His 
disciples, as ‘Lord, if it be thoxi, bid me come 
unto thee on the water’ (Mt 14-®). This title in 
direct address to Jesns by disciples is never found 
in Mark. It is most frequent in Jn., as is to be 
expected, since he records most of the private 
intercourse between Jesus and His disciples, {h) 
By others than discii^les, as ‘ Loixl, if thou wilt, 
thou canst make me clean’ (Mt 8‘*^). In Mk. it is 
employed only once in this relation, by the Syro- 
plioenician woman, ‘Yes, Lord’ (Mk 7“®). In most 
cases, the title as used by others than disciixles is 
found in naxi’atives of miracle, (c) By Jesus Him- 
self, as ‘Not evei'y one that saith unto me. Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven’ 
(Mt7^^). (cl) It is also found in the words of the 
angel to tlie shepherds, ‘Unto you is born this 
day ... a Saviour, who is Christ (the) Lord ’ (Lk 
2^^). This phrase (x/otcrr6s Kdpios) is found in Ps-Sol 
17®®. Briggs (Messiah of the Gospels, pp. 34, 35, 
notes) says it is ]oobiihl\ i o be interpreted on the 
basis of uiN Ps ll'»‘ / Vlie Lord said unto my 
Lord\ but adds that Schilrer, Ewald, Wellhausen, 
and W. R. Smith regard the pihi'ase in Ps-Sol as 
a mistranslation of mrr’ (‘Anointed of (the) 
Lord,’ — a phrase which is found in Lk 2^® ‘ (the) 
Lord’s Christ’). Halman, on the other hand 
(WoQ'ds of Jesus, T. & T. Clark, p. 3031), thinks it 
incredible that a translator should have made such 
a mistake. We agree with him in u ;.s!iiJ‘'g -\)pLos 
(Lord) as a woi'd added by the 11\ to 

interpret the Jewish title Messiah (xpterris) to his 
Gentile readers. (The same necessity of interpreta- 
tion accounts for the phrase ‘ Christ, a king ’ (Lk 
23^), in the accusation made before Pilate. The 
claim that Jesus was ‘the Christ’ had no political 
significance to the Gentih; goM-rnov. It had to be 
interpreted to him as ‘king' hei'on; he could re- 
ceive the charge as an ii'-i-ii >i!l lojib Tn Ac 2®® the 

E lirase ‘ God hath made : ‘i.'si ':pmcJ<-!;- . . . both 
(Ord and Christ’ (Kdpcov Kal xpwrbv), is to be ex- 
plained in the same way. ‘ Lord ’ is an addition 
by the Evangelist, to intexin’et ‘ Christ ’ to Gentile 
Christians. We may add that the saint luco-hy 
of interpreting ‘Christ’ to Gentiles nctount- ror 
the curious phrase in the address of Peter to Cor- 
nelius, which has been found so difficult — ‘Jesus 
Christ (he is Lord of all, rrdvTUjp Kdpios), Ac 10®®. 
The clause in brackets is added to interpret the 
confessional title ‘ Christ.’ It may be due to Lk., 
but it is more likely that it was added at the time 
by Peter. He was si>eaking to a Gentile, who, 
though lie was ‘ a devout man and one that feared 
God,^ may not have understood the confessional 
significance of the term ‘Christ.’ Without the 
addition of the iiii-erpreiaiion, Cornelius might 
have regarded it as part of ilie name of Jesus. 
The title ‘ Christ ’ did become a proper name, but 
that use of the term did not arise till a later date. 
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If the interpretation was given by Peter when 
''peaking io Cornelius, it provides an interesting 
illn''i.jal,ion of the way in which the lirst preachers 
of Christianity adapted themselves to the new con- 
ditions in which they found themselves, when they 
began to preacdi to Gentiles. The Saviour of the 
world must not have a local or national con- 
fessional title, (cf. the words of Paul and Silas to 
the Philippian jailer as they are given in KAB, 
and accepted by Westcott and Hort, Tischendorf, 
and other critical editors, ‘Believe on the Lord 
Jesus {i.e, believe on Jesus as Lord), and thou 
shalt he saved,’ Ac 16^k Also, ‘ No man can say 
that Jesus is Lord hut hy the Holy Ghost’ (1 Co 
12®), and ‘every tongue should confess that Jesms 
Christ is Lord, to tlie glory of God the Lather,’ 
Ph 2^^). To the Jewish Christian, Jesus was the 
‘Messiah,’ to the Hellenistic Christian Jew He 
was ‘ the Christ,’ and to the Gentile Christian He 
was ‘ the Lord.’ The Hellenistic and Gentile terms 
are combined in our familiar name ‘ the Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ The interpretation of ‘ Christ ’ as ‘ Lord ’ 
enables ns to understand that the essential idea of 
the first term is that of Sovereignty or Lordship. 
The Saviour is the Lord, the Possessor and Ruler of 
the Kingdom of God. 

This title readily acquired its highe'-l ^igiiifujuico 
as one of Divine honour among the Gonule Chri'-- 
tians, especially in the East. ‘ Oriental religions 
are fond of exi)ressing the relationship between the 
divinity and the devotee, as that of the “ Lord” or 
“ Lady ” to a slave ’ (Deissmann). The higher sig- 
nificance of the title !■l<• "y i-.'ro .d.-o by 
the fact that among Helienistie J ewish Christians 
K^pcos was in use as a Divine title applied to God. 

(2) With the article, the title is applied to Jesus 
{a) hy Himself, directly, as ‘ Ye call me Master and 
Lord ’ (more literally, ‘ the Teacher and the Lord ’) 
(Jn 13^®), and uidirectly, as ‘ (The) Lord said 
unto my Lord (rtjj Kvplcp /iou), Sit thon on my right 
hand till I make thine enemies thy footstool’ (Mt 
22 ^-*). {b) The historical application of the title, 

with the article, to Jesus is specially -'iguin(;nu. 
Tischendorf and Westcott-Hort omit ilie liile 
in this form, in the only place where it is found 
in Mt. (28^). It occurs twice in Mk. ( 16 ^®* i 
in that part of the Gospel which is regarded by 
critical editors as not belonging to the original 
MSS. Therefore it is only in the Gospels of Lk, 
and Jn, that the title in this form is applied his- 
torically to Jesxis. This is a strong argument for 
the earlier composition of Mt. and Mk., for the 
title became so common in the Apostolic Church 
that its absence from these Gospels can he explained 
only by their early date. The title occurs 18 times 
in Lk. and 12 times in John, Twelve of the in- 
stances in Lk. are found in passages Avhich are 
peculiar to that Gospel, as ‘the Lord appointed 
other seventy’ (Lk 10^). The other instances may 
he regarded as editorial additions (7^® IP® 12^® 17®-'® 
24®). Three of the instances in Jn., which are 
found in the early part of the Gospel, are plainly 
editorial additions (4^ 6®® IT*^). The remaining in- 
stances are found in the last two chapter^, of the 
Gospel, and in passages which are peculiar to it. 
They deal with the risen life of Jesus, and were 
written at a time when the higher conceptions of 
His personality gave a deeper significance to the 
title, and when its confessional meaning Avas uni- 
versally known. The adoring cry of Thomas, ‘ My 
Lord and my God ’ (6 Ki5pt6s gou kglI b gou) Jn 202», 
is an illustration of how among Jewish Christians 
the title of respect addressed to a teacher became 
one of Divine honour. Yet, as Dalman says, ‘ it 
must ... he remembered that the Aramaic- 
speaking Jews did not, save excepl ion, ‘illy, do-ig- 
nate God as “Lord,” so that in rho Ilobraic ‘-ocrioh 
of the Jewish Christians the expression “our Lord” 


was used in reference to Jesus only, and Avoultl he 
quite freh from junhiguliy ’ (p. 320). 

4. In t'ompiiruig parallel passages in Avhich the 
title occur:>, ii i*' lo be noticed that other titles are 
-onu i inu.- <m»i hh)\ t:d as equivalent terms in address- 
ing Jesus. — 

i. " d, save us: we perish.’ 

‘ Teacher, carcst thou uoi that we perish ? ’ 

Lk (enrtirroiToc.y^ Master (teacher), we perish.' 

ii. Mt 'l7‘^(x6pte) ‘Lord, it is good for us io })c licrc.’ 

Mk Of' ( ‘ Rahbi, it is good for uh to i}e liere.’ 

Lk f)'*^** (knrKTTa.Toe) ‘ Master (teacher), it is good for ua to be 
here.’ 

iii. An ..) ‘T s. I, Lord?’ 

li! .»•. ( P'-c:. rh itl, Rabbi?’ 

.Ill i Gv- ■) I, !id, who is it?’ 

The Amriety in the title used in addressing Jesus is 
not confined to the parallel ])assages. It is to he 
seen throughout each of the G(>s[>els. Arranging 
the titles in the order of prehu-enui^, ]\H. uses 
didadKoXos, and ‘l^ajS^eL ; IMk. 6'toctcrK'aXos, "Valijitlf 
and icbpLos ; Lk. Ki'ipio^, didatiKaXos, and irn- 
arrdr'tjs; Jn. /cdptos, 'Pa/5/^le£, 'Pa/:^/:locrek and dtdd^KaXos* 
Sometimes the variety of the title is seen even in 
the same passage. It cannot be Avithout intention or 
meaning that in (iii.) Mt. represents the eleven dis- 
ciples as asking, ‘Is it I, Lord?’ while Judas, the 
traitor, says, ‘ Is it I, Rabbi ? ’ (Mt 2(r®' -‘^). Possibly 
Judas indicated his position of detachment or opjiosi- 
tion by using ‘ Rabbi ’ instead of the iille employ od 
by the rest of the disciples. It is only hy Judas 
tl'iat Jesus is addressed as ‘Rahbi’ in Mt. (26®®**^®). 
Tliei’e must also he some diilbrenco of feeling in the 
use of difierent titles in Lk 5® ‘ blaster (teacher, 
eTrta-rdra), we have toiled all night’ ; and Lk 5®, Avhere 
Peter, after the miraculous <lra.uglit of fishes, falls 
at the feet of Jesus Avith the cry, ‘ Depart from me ; 
fori am a sinful man, 0 LoreV (Ki'ipte). Bnt it is 
possible that the variation of title in the parallel 
passages may have taken place in the ju’oc.ess of oral 
transmission, or in translation from the Ara,maic. 

6, The variation of title in addressing fJesus sug- 
gests that in the original language of the ( JospeTs 
at least tAvo titles Avere employ(Ml. Gf these 
‘PajSySel Avas one, cf. ‘ ye call me aster (teacher) 
and Lord,’ Jn 13^®, and the frequent use of ‘ Rabbi’ 
in the Gospels. Evidenily ‘teacher’ (5t5c£(rKaXos) is 
a translation of ‘Rabbi’ in some of its forms (nn, 
OA, jm). In 7 places Lk. uses iirtardrijs as a synonym 
for deddaKaXos (5® pas. 4« without 

doubt, some form of lies behind this alsi>. As to 
the title Kdpios (Lord), Avhieh is xised so freipiently 
in nddic— ing Jesxis, it is most probably a transla- 
tion of or Npip. It Avas a common name for a 
master, and was used as a title of courtesy. It 
Avas used hy a servant to a master, hy a debtor to 
a creditor, and by a layman to a learned man. It 
is possible, however, since many of the peo])le of 
Palestine were bilingual, that Ki'ipios was usetl hy 
itself when one who knew Greek s|K)ko to tlesus. 

6 . We thus suggest a tAVofold origin of the title 

as applied to Jesus. First, as the translation of 
the Aramaic titles in u,-o among Ibe <lisciples ; and 
second, as the snbstiinte for with confes- 

sional meaning among Gentiles. These distinctions 
of origin and meaning avcvc soon lost in the gradual 
but rapid adoption of the title as "m- i \ piC' -h . ,,r 
Divine honour. Ttispos-^ihlo thai i lii'-u-r i»i ib*- iilr 
first became common among Eastern Christians. 

7 . In regard to the application of Kdpm to God, it 
may be said that this was entirely (lue to the 
influence of Hellenistic Judaism. It is very un- 
likely that it was in use amon^ Aramah-.-iiojiking 
Jews at the time of our Lord. lu i*e;iding iho 
Scrqiturcs in the synagogue in HebreAv, the name 

(Lord) was read wherever the sacred name 
was found in thejbext. When it became necessary 
to translate f • • < • ■ i i p i u r(s into Aramaic in public 

reading, 'id I ; ouk i lie place of the sacred name. 
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In quoting from tlie Scriptures uiK was not em- 
ployed for the name of Goil, hut (‘the Name’) 
in Hebrew, and in Aramaic. In phrases of OT 
origin like ‘the angel of (the) Lord,’ the name of 
God was entirely omitted or merely hinted at. 

LiTBRATiaiE.—Daliiian, The Words of Jems, 324 ; Bruce, 
Apologetics, 898 ; Naville, The Christf 144 ; fcSomerville, St. 
Paid's Conception of Christ, 295 ; Spurj^eon, The Messiah, 649 : 
Expository Times, vol. xn. 1 15)01 j p. 425 ff., vol. xiii. p. 230 ff,, vol. 
XV. p. 290 ff. ; Deissiiiann, ibid. vol. x\m. p. 1951?. ; Lexicons of 
Oremer and Grimm-Thayer, s. y. JOllN REID. 


LORD’S DAY.—See Calendar (the Christian). 

LORD’S PRAYER (I.)—!. Place in NT.— Mt 

Lk ll^'k The former passage has been more in- 
lluential in the later history of the Lord’s Prayer, 
but tlie hitter seems to give it in a more historical 
setting. In the Sermon on the Mount, the Prayer 
is, to all apjiearance, a later insertion ; Lk. leads 
into the neighbourhood of Bethany or Geth- 

semane ; see J. A. Robinson, ‘ On the Locality in 
which the Lord’s Prayer was given,’ in F, H. 
Chase, ‘ The Lord’s Prayer in Early Church ’ 
{TS iii. [1891] pp. 123-125). Not far from the 
traditional site of Gethsemane, on the slope of 
the Mount of Olives, stands to-day the Chnrch of 
the Paternoster, showing in the quadrangle the 
Lord’s Prayer engraved in thirty-two languages. 

The Lord’s Prayer has ' “■ • ' ! ‘ ' " I'olyglot 

editions; the oldest at P ■ , , • ’■ „ ^ then by 

II. Mogiscr, Frankfort, 1598, in 40 [2nd ed., 1008, in 50; 3rd ed., 
Linsc, 10 LC, in 52] ; by Andr. Muller, 1060, in 100; Chainberlayne, 
1715, in 150 languages. J. Adolung (M Ithridates, 1804-1817) 
made the Loixl’s Prayer the basis of a scientific classification of 
languages. Further P ' ' 1 P. d- . .h J. 

Marcel (Paris), Auer ' ■ ■ I'- i- r_ -Thin 

108 languages of Russ ^ u , 100 

languages, published for the henefit of the poor Cretan refugees 
now in Greece) ; The Lord*s Prayer in Three Hundred Lan- 
guages . . . with a Preface by Ileinrich Rost, 1891; in 300 
dialecits of Africa, 1000. But most of these compilations lack 
scholarly supervision. A pleasant task would be for a united 
band of scholars to trace the historic development of those 
languages for which this is possible, on the basis of the Lord's 
Prayer, and to show the character of the rest on the same basis. 
The Lord’s I’rayer has also been fiv ■uuuil ■ n.r*«(-l ; do metre 
md rhyme. Whether there exists e . ul o: ^ kind in 
English, unknown lo ■ ■ • - ^ German, cf. Das 

Genet des Iferrn • Piii>‘ ' * , ' Umsokreihungen 

des rater'im«er,v, Reutlingv.a, ; L. U. " lu ■ P ’ 
of the Melody of the Lord’s Prayer/ a . 

ed. by W. Victor, x. 9. 

For early Blnglish translations of the T 1* P* ' • 'd' 

B. Cook, ‘Study of ' 1. P- Ps , : I - i 

Philnl. vol. xii. p'-. ■ ■ ■. ! ■.'! ■ Qnofnihms of (i/d 

English l^rose Writers (London, 1898, np. xx\, hii, lix, Ixiv, 
147 ff.). Cook refers to Wanley’s Catalogus, where separate 
versions of ibe Lord\ Pr.'Uf'r nre either gl’ »‘n 01 .lu 'r « e 

noted, PP- 51, 10(1, Hio, 197 , 102 , 221, 224, .’',9(';. 2,'". •M'> 
gives the fir'-i irom M.s. p,i)dl. Jmi. 121. Three poetical para- 
phrases of the LoixPs Praj »■ ■" <.-i r *■ date are given by 

Greiss in bis Ttihliotheh der 1 • ■/ ' . PoesCe, ii. 286-290 

now od. ii. 227-2,88), the last i- !■■■ h «■! * W; 'ey, Cata- 
pp. I" a"<l 1 :rf., and by I ■ u.-^' - • Boceras, 

pp. .i.i" .":7 ; i!u' !iist by Thorp , • r } p. 4681 

nri p. I : . , ^ ci' the Lord’s Pray - 1 '1 a .T"- ! E - 
and an isolated quotation in (.'nut’s ■ '• 
Angelsachsen, p, 270). We may quote : ‘ urne daeghwamllcan 
hiaf ‘ ure g:^lta8,’ ‘ on costnunge * ; < fram yfele,’ ‘blaf userne 
oferwistlic,’ ‘ mstondonlice,’ ‘ scylda ’ (Cook, pp. Hii, lix). For the 
expression ‘ costnunge,’ it is interesting to note that the corre- 
sponding German word ‘Bekorung/ was declared by Luther 
better than the received ‘ Versuchung.’ 

Til Ibi iitv. :i",d enlarged edition of The Pud's Tin , in Five 

Jl i.nifd LitiioiageS. 'nir'-', ■ / t i>'f l.tii’/.'-'t t. s 

their PrinrimC Diotr-^ r , ■. • ■/ i! /q- />/./, v-,. 

where Pifoh o : vili ;i Pi , ■ 1I« ' old Rost (London, 
Gilbert Rn ingicn, T' -o),! ■ » I. - ITj.; •• is given in English 
■■ 'A-- ■ ■! i« r >. ■ : Ch;ii ■ - . 1 . Prayer-Book, 1602 ; Ed-ward 

■ It.. ■ r-li ■■■ . I j-c-u ■! 1 Rome by X^ope Adrian, an 

r- ■ ■ ■ ■ ; MSS of the 13th cent.; 

from W'- ■ "!■ ■.9" : T'-i I .■< . ' “-.l 1 ; Cranmer, 1575 ; Rheims 

Version, j Hi, The Twentieth Century 

NT ; further, in Anglo-Saxon. 

A disciple — it is not said •whether one of the 
Twelve — asked Jesus, as He was praying in a 
certain place, when He ceased, * Lord, teach us to 
pray, as John also taught his disciples.’ That the 
disciples of John were wont to make prayers or 
supplications, besides their fasting, is told by St. 


imke only (5®‘^). On a form of prayer ascribed to 
John, see ‘Lord’s Prayer’ (by jjresent writer) in 
EBi 2817, n. 6 , and th- ' i’- . ■ of the Syriac 
MSS preserved in the !. ; •' the University 

of Cambridge (p. 520). There it begins : ‘ Bright 
Morning, Jesus Christ, Who was sent by God the 
Father,’ Where hxed forms of prayer are in use, 
as was the case, it seems, with the Jews in the 
time of Christ, it is but natural that petitions on 
particular subjects should be added to them ; such 
additions are mentioned as made, for examiile, by 
R. Eliezer and by R. Jolianan (see Lightfoot, Hot. 
Hob. on Mt 6 , and art. ‘ Schenione Esre ’ in Ham- 
burger, BE ii. [1883] 1098). 

2 . Sources. — The sources whence our Mt. and 
Lk. took the Lord’s Prayer are quite unknown. 
The Gospel of Mk., which, according to the 
common view, was used by our Mt. and Lk., 
does not give it. On Mk 11 -^^*, where Mk. 
speaks about prayer, see A. Wright, Synopsis 
1903, p. 115, and Wellhausen, who thinks that 
Mk. may have known the Lord’s Prayer as a 
prayer of the Church, but did not dare to refer 
it in its wording to Jesus ; the expression (6 rrar^p 
ipiojv) 6 Iv TO IS o-upavots, occurring there, is not 
found elsewhere in Mk. If the hV^t Gospel was 
originally wiitten in (Hebrew or) Aramaic, its 
author niay have had the Lord’s Prayer before liim, 
written or oral, in (Hebrew or) Aramaic, and given 
it in one of these dialects ; then the translator may 
have formed the Greek under the influence of Lk. 
(cf. the hapaxlcgomenon iTnoijcriQs). This is the view 
especially of Tli. Zahn. The opposite view, that 
iTTiotha-ios was first coined by Mt. or one of his fellow- 
workers, is maintained, for instance, by A. Wright, 
The Gospel acc. to Luke, 1900, p. 102 . 

3. Text of the Lord’s Prayer.-;- As there are two 
traditions about rln.' iJju-i' r J origin of the Lord’s 
►Prayer, so even ii - m '‘i-diiig i' given in two different 
forms. In the Received Text, it is true, they differ 
very little ; in the AV, for instance, the variations 
are but four : 

Matthew. Luke. 

(1) in earth as it is in heaven. as in heaven, so in earth, 

(2) this day. day by day. 

(3) debts, as we forgive our sins, for we also forgive every 

debtors. one that is indebted to us. 

(4) For thine . . . Amen. omits. 

In the Greek TR they differ even less, the first 
of the above variations lias nothing to correspond 
in Greek. (In Mt. the AV preserved the order of 
the Pr, Bk. version, which differs both from Mt. 
and Lk. in the fifth petition, ‘ trespasses ’ against 
‘ debts ’ and ‘ sins ’). 

There can be no doubt that in the TB the form 
of Lk. has been assimilated to that of Mt. The 
modern critical editions agree almost to the letter ; 
see the editions of Scrivener, Weymouth, Nestle. 
Weiss retained in Mt. the form iXOlrw instead of 
^X^drw, and tlie article rijs before 777 ?. The critical 
apparatus of Tischendorf and WH [the 2 nd ed. of 
1896 is enriched by some additional notes] may be 
supplemented by the following notes : 

(1) The Didaehe (8^) has the singular tu ovpcbvea ; the 
Const, in both places, 3i8 and 7^4 (here reproducing the Didaehe), 
the plural. 

(2) On the form ‘ veni ad regnum tuum ’ in the oldest 

Latin MS 1. -S'-,, see F. 0. Burkitt (Cambr. tfniv. 

Reporter, ■ 1 ‘‘'i L - ■■ >. 

( 3 ) Syr<5’ .'.Ml :.«■ \m-, i.cts of Thomas have the plural 
for ‘ thy wiH’ as the first hand of Cod. fc< in Mt 721 (w BshviiJ.»Toi). 

(4) On the article for ‘ on earth,’ see EBi 2818 ; on the new 
punctuation of the third |)cl-i1ioii, -c (‘ bolow. 

(6) With 01 The D'dd^hc Of- Mt 18 ^ 2 ^ and the 

difference of the singular and plural in German and Dutch: 
Sehuld and SchvZden. Two MSS of the Apost. Comt. give 
'rflej‘it*rTittyT54 = ‘tre'ipasscs,* xetOu^ for dis, and omit the verb. 
.Syriac ionn-> von. Nine ‘debts’ and ‘sins’; see, besides JS'JBi 
2^iS, Burkitl in l.i- <’■!. oi Ii." 1\ni •}/’'• ni tia-Wj’tJnrrn Mrs. 
Gibson’S ed. of il.c a. Mid Mrs-. I.(.“.\is' M*' or ihe^cfs 

! of Thomas, 
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(6) In some Oriental translations ‘deliver’ is rendered by 
ditferent roots in Mt. and Lk., and then both are combined m 
liturgical use of the Lord’s Prayer. 

(7) Of the Doxology the Didachc omits ‘ the kingdom and ; in 
the Apost. Const. one MS, on the contrary, omits ‘and the 
power and the glory ’ ; and the same two clauses are omitted by 
another MS at which with its ally ends ‘ of the Father, aiul 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, for ever and ever.’ In this con- 
nexion it is worth while to remark, that Funk, in lu-i I'cu rdhio’i 
of the Didascalia and Apost. Const., puL^ a: d*'' and «-* Gu.* 
final quotation marks after T&w.pcv, implying by tins that he 
does not regard the JDoxology as part of the quotation from 
the l^IT. Compare with this the above statement about the 
MSS of the Constitutions, and Brightman’s Litwyies Eastern 
and W'estern, p. 353 f. 

In Lk. the modern editions differ even less than 
in Mt.— only in a single letter, Weiss retaining 
here also the spelling eKQiro). With this unity 
contrast the judgment of Dean Thiynup 'The Rc- 
visio7i Revised^ pp. 34-36; The f rfd ,! r.nd Text, 
p. 84) : 

“‘The five Old Uncials” (i^ABGD) falsify the Lord’s Prayer 
as given by St. Luke in no less than forty-five words. But so 
little do they agree among themselves, that they throw them- 
hilo'-ix different combinations in their du-patluro-^ from 
the Tr.idit’nmd Text; and yet they are never able lo agree 
among themselves as to one single various reading ; while only 
once are more than two of them observed to s' 
and their grand point of union is no less than an 
article. Such is their eccentric tendency, that in respect of 
thirty-two out of the whole forty-five words they bear in turn 
solitary evidence.’ 

Any one who is unwilling to believe that the 
TR of Lk. is due to assimilation with Mt. may 
compare the critical apparatus of the Latin Testa-^ 
ment of Words worth- White, or of the pre-Lutheran 
German Bible as edited by Kurrelmeyer. There 
he can watch the same process for the German and 
the Latin texts. Even the Vulgate of Sixtus v. 
(1590) has the addition in Lk., Fiat voluntas tua 
sient m cmlo ot in tc7'ra ; but not the rest. 

The chief question about the Lord’s Prayer in 
Lk. is, What about the petition iXOiroj rh Uyiov^ 
TTvevptd <rov Kal KadapLO’droj which is 

witnessed for Marcion and found since in one MS 
(604, or Scrivenei'’s b, Gregory’s 700, von Soden’s 
€ 133, pub. by Ho.skier, 1890). Perhaps a trace 
of it is found in D, which has dyLacrd'jroj Spopd <jov 
ijfxois, crov i) ^acrtXeta, etc. Another read- 

ing of Marcion is ‘ thy bread ’ for ' onr ’ ; whether 
lie read the second clause of the fifth petition we 
do not know, the sixth (and last with him) had the 
form Kai jctTj d<p€s r}p.ds €i<r€V€xdwaL eis 7recpacrg.6i/. The 
same or similar forms are found iu-h-j .,.yd('i!ily 
from Marcion down to the present duv. k 

{Sitmngsber. Acad. Berl. 21st Jan. 1904) was in- 
clined to see in the petition, ^ Thy holy spirit come 
(upon us) and cleanse us,’ the original for Lk., 
co'npaviug IP^ vith Mt 

4. Arrangement of the Lord’s Prayer. — Augus- 
tine tells us {Lnchir. 116) : ‘ Lucas in oratione 
dominicn iiciiiione- n ■■ ' -.d quinque corn- 

plexus c-i'; ihii- it ■ custom in the 

West to count seven petitions ; hut Origen, Chryso- 
stom, and the Reformed Churches count six, con- 
necting-; ‘but deliver us from evil’ closely with 
what precedes. WH print in Mt. the Lord’s 
Prayer in 2x3 stichi, in Lk. without sfcrophical 
arrangement, seeing in ‘as in heaven, so on earth’ 
the common burden for the first trip''' ! k 
clauses; see § 421. This has been . 
for the Pr. Bk. version by Parliamentary Papers, 
1903, No. 53, removing the comma from behind 
‘on earth’ to behind ‘done.’ For the AV, the 
editions of the Parallel NT give a comma after 
‘ done’ as well as after ‘ on earth* ; but Scrivener’s 
P t ' ft • Bible (1873), the T%oo Version Edition 

I.'" I . j ■ I the Interlinear Bible (1906) omit the 
first comma. Whether the RV agrees with WH 
is not quite clear from its comma (in this case we 
D!<.id.! Imv-' It colon). This arrangement 

V . 1 - a iT \ 1 ■’.! : !*. i\ ! by the Opt&s imjperfeetum in 
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(Migne, Ivi. 712): ‘ Couimuniter autem acciid 
debetr quod ait, Siciit in ccclo et in terra,’ t.c . — 

‘ Sanctilicetur nonieii tuum, siciit in ccxjlo et in 
terra. 

Adveniat regnnin tnum, sient in enlo et in teina. 

Fiat voluntas tua, sient in eirlo et in terra.’ 

On the fact tliat in niedijeval explanations the 
\ i- - . istnied ‘ rater noster qui es. hi 

, - , . ■ nonien tunin,' see below. 

5. Contents. — (^^0 The exordhuin. — I’he short 
irdrep in Lk., the fuller Trdrep in IMt., would 

both eorrespoiid to an Aram. whieli is eon- 

neeted with 6 iraHjp in Ro 8^*'’, Gal 4*’, Mk 14‘***, 
Cf. J. H. Moulton’s ProlcgoniCAKf, pp. 10, 233, and 
art. Abba in voL i. Tliat irdrep i]/iu)v may also 
correspond to and does not •■re- 
suppose the form with sullix r- Mr . -Tain 

Aram., in Galihea.n), is shown by Dalman, 

Worte Jcsii, 157, though for the beginning of a 
prayer the more solemn form appears to him more 
lu'obahle. Asr-)-;.^ .h;ws it is eustonuii'y to add 
0 W 5 B' in » I r blew x in Aramaic) to where it 
is used of God, Imt the 'isolated is not iimisuaL 
In the NT 6 ir rots oCipavots is aliiiO'’ hs-i . r-\ 
used in Matthew. On the question ’ 

Ro 8^®, Gal 4® an acquaintance of St. haul and his 
churches with the Lord’s Ih’aycr may he concluded, 
see Gerh. Bindeinann, I)as Qehet urn tagliche Ver- 
gehnng der Siindxn in dev Iled.srerhlhidigung f/esic 
U 7 id in den- Brief en der A 2 )ostcl, Gulersloh, 1902. 

(b) On the in'iperatives dyLaadifjToj, yev'pB'fjruj, see 
Origen, da Oral. 24. 5 ; Blass, Grammar, § 20. 1 ; 
Moulton, Proleg. i). 172, who quotes from Gilder- 
sleeve on Justin Martyr, p. 137 : ‘ _As in the Lord’s 
Prayer, so in the ancient (Jreek Litxu*gies the aor. 
iiuper. is almost c\cln-i\ ely used. Tt is the true 
tense for “instant” prayeiV Moulton adds: ‘To 
God we are hidden, by our Lord’s ])reco 3 )t and 
example, to present the claim of faith in the 
simplest, directest, most urgent form with which 
1. • . ■■ applies us.’ 

'x the first petition cf. SE^ 3, and the 
beginning of the Kadaish npry ; after- 

wards eight more such verbs are placed together 
about ‘the name of holiness (Blessed be it).’ A 
benediction without mentioning (s^mn^) is no 
benediction at all {Ber. 405). 

{d) Likewise a benediction with no is no 
benediction at all {ib. ; cf. SE 11, in oppositioii t(» 

12, 14, 17, Ifaddish). 

[e) ycv'pd'fjTO) is tr. by Shemtob, Delitzsch, 
Salkinson - Ginsburg, Resell ; 'nj by Alexander 
(McCaul- Hoga), ]\Iargoliouih, by the old Syriac 
versions except the Syro- Palestinian ; from tfE cf. 

13, ; in the S^addish: ‘May your prayers 
be accepted, and may your petition he done.’ To 

of Biblical Hebrew would correspond in 
]io.'^l-Biblical Hebrew and Aramaic. 

{/) For liTLoiiJcrtos the remark of Origen, de 
Oral. 27, still holds good, that the word is found 
nowhere else in the v hole range t)f Greek literature. 
Jero'-M* « - it with the LXX 7re/>toi5crtoy ; hut 
this -Gr.'i- c!-.:--! cvorywdiere for {ap. Aquila, 
Gn 14^^ for Ps for “iri;). On TrepLotxrm, 
see Jerome’s remark {Anecd. Mareds. iii. 1, p, 92) ; 
‘Verbo Treptoi^crtos, i.e. substantialis, exeeptis sanctis 
scripturis nullus foris diaertorum usua eat.’ The 
Gospel according to the Hebrews had for ir., as 
Jerome states, mdhdr (rzi^p). His moat explicit 
statement has been published by Morin, Anecd. 
Mareds, iii. 2, p. 262 : ‘ In Hebraico evangelio 
secundum Matthamm ita habet: Panem noatruin 
crastinum da nobis hodie.’ This lends a strong 
support to the view that innolKT tos is formed from 
ij imodcra, ‘the coming day,’ even if this mdhdr 

SB, used hereafter as abbreviation for Shemonc Bsre, the 
I daily Prayer of the Synagogue ; «eo tVie edition in Dalman, Worts 
. Jesu, p. 299 ff. ; and cf. on it, e.a., Tlirsoh in JE x. 270-‘282. 
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were nothing but ti retraiLslation of the Greek, 
But anotiier view i,s that it is the original word 
used by Jesus and preserved ]>y tlie Jewish- 
(.'liristiau conuuuiiities. This is the view of Zahn, 
GeHvh, Kan. ii. 193, 703, ii. 312; Ambrose: 

^Latiiius bum I'.i'i-, in dixit, quern 

Grmei dicunt I't',,- n>. i-r.iv* diount 

iTTLoddav Tjixipav adricnlmtem dicnd i Athanasius: 
rov €. &pT. rovKorri rbu fM^XXovra ; Cyril Alex. : ol fxlu 
eii^ai (pacTL rbv ~~ doOrjcrojjLepov icard. rbv aicova 

rbv fMiXXopra ; Version, on which see 

J^agarde, Mitt. ii. 37J. 

But the Oriental versions took another view : 
Syr^'"^ KJ’DK pn*?, i.G. Ouir continual laead,’ in Luke 
{^yrmram Acts of Thomas' ‘ tho continual bread’ 
(xnDx N’Dn*?) ; the same tradition seems to be fol- 
lowed by the oofidlanvm of the ijatin, the sinteman 
of the Gothic ■ by n’Dn non*? of Shemtob 

ben Shafrut, ■ cf, Nu M npnn on^ ‘ the 

continual bread.’ [The Armenian version of 2 Mac 
F used for tine shewbread the same expression as 
in the Lorihs Prayer, wherefore Holmes- Parsons 
remarked : ‘ ires vodiccs iSoyii dprovs iirtovaiovs/ 
which remark led Beissmaun {N&ua Bihdsindicn, 
p. 41) and ITilgcnn-ld (in his Ztschr., 1899, p. 157) 
to the belief that iTLoi'CTLos was actually found in 
some CJreok MSS. This was corrected by the present 
writer in ZNTW i. 250, EBi 2820, n. 1 ; but it is 
rei)eated ]>y AV'ellhausen in his Com. on Mt. and 
not recalled in that on Lk.], The Vidgoic .'.T(Moim‘ ?) 
has samrsuhstamti(dw in Mt. and </./,//..•, 7/./ v in I.k. 
How the PesliiUa (Eabula?) came to translate ‘the 
bread of our need,’ ppron ndh*?, is not quite clear, 
while the translation ‘ our bread of richness’ in the 
Syro- Palestinian version rests on confusion with 

TrepLOtKTLOS. 

The following is a conspectus of the different 
rend(u'ings that- have been tried : 

(1) Shointol) : n'Dn UDnV. (2) J. B. Jona, Borne, 1668: uDn*? 
DVprt Sy, : ’’111 1 -, • . * blie ttif2P-f.'Oi.ht^1aittkiUi, of the 

Vulgate, j.- . '/■ ■ ('(lit ‘Oils nf tlie prc-I.ntheran 

Uennan Bible. (3) Delitzsch, Halkiusoii, llesch : nign Dn^, after 
Pr 30^. (4) Taylor: npj;] onj? or (5) Schultze: 

laltmadi i;orMna (sPeah.). (6) Bunsch: Dn^, like the 

8.vro - l^alcstiuian version. (7) Arn. Meyer : n?l? (sufficient). 
(S) Clmse : ‘ our (or the) bread of the day.’ The Variormn Bible 
quotCH the readmgH : ‘our bread in Hufficioncy,’ ‘the hi'ead 
proper for our BUHtciiaiice,’ ‘the bread for the coming day,’ 
‘needful bread,’ or ‘bread for the life to come.’ Others tr. 
‘bread of second (]uality,’ ‘the bread that we shall need’ 
(Tux'iifieth Cent. NT ) ; fieo on the word, Ex'pT ii. [1891J 184, 
‘242, ‘254’, iii. [1891-921 ‘24, 31, 77. 

The meaning of tbc word is certainly not far 
from the i^p'ijfjLepos rpo<f>rf} of Ja 2^®. The change of 
cr'iffjLepov into kolO' ht^ipdv (and of 56s into 5Lbov) has 
hcen hy the daily use of the prayer; 

but t;.'- hai'!^ which already enjoins the use of 
it three ^iuu“^ a , Jjic*" u-ci cA uml > 7 ! 

{g) In ilic liiili iiciiiimi s.fpaXrwc-ra i- iarIu‘r = U'??’i3’in 
(Sllemtob, Delitzsch, Margolioutb), not 
(Salkinson, Kescb). On the variant 6(p€LX'f}v and 
the dogmatic ch.-mgO'. of see above. In 

the Latin Church it became customary in the 
time of Jerome and Hilary to say ‘in tentationem 
quani ferre (or, stilferre) non ]M)--uiiin-.' 

{h) Thel;i-i funhiguiiy i-- 7 rovn,>A. jjod/,. which also 
in Heh., Aram, and ISyr.' mn v lui inn-cnlincomieui 
The tr. of Bhemtob, i;*! Vr. '* fiom nil (nil,' lind- iis 
parallel in Ethiopic (see Brightman’s Liturgies, 
p. 234), ‘ Deliver us and rescue us from all evil,’ 
while the Nestorian Liturgy equally combines the 
two verbs by which the Pesh. (not renders 

pva-ai in Mt. and Lk., ‘Save and deliver us,’ but 
continues, ‘ from the Evil and his host. ’ The neuter 
is found (in a different connexion, 10®) already in 
the JDidache : f^phddrjn, Kdpie, rris iKKX'ijcrias crov, 
pdcraaBai aBr^p dvb Traprbs Troprjpov. Nevertheless, it 
seems to the present, w riter, on the whole, more 
probable l.ha,t it should bo taken as masculine. 


For the Greek NT see the exhaustive ;■■■« 
of Chase, and cf. Ac 10^^ where biajz ' J P- 
craravd) is rendered (by Shemtob) ‘the Evil 

One.’ The most decided view that the word is mas- 
culine is ill the Cle^n. Horn., where Peter uses the 
X>assage as one of his xjroofs for the fact that his 
Master fre(pieiiily spoke to them of the existence of 
an Evdl One ( 19 ^ rj TapidcjKev hpdv ebxv 
€ip7]p.€POP • pvarcLL Tj/iids dirb rod wovyjpod, along with 
Mk 1^^, Mt 12-^’*, Lk 10^“, Mt 13®^ 5^^, as proof for 
tlie statement : iroXXdKLS ot8a rbp dLddcKaXbp p.OL 
elirdpTCL etpCLL rbv Trovrjpbp — rtvoL xaKlas ijye/Mbpa). Zahn 
and W ellhausen take it as neuter, as in 5^^. 

{1) That the Doxology formed no original part of 
the Lord’s Prayer needs no longer to be proved, 
in s^jite of Doan Burgon. The very discovery of 
the oldest witness outside of the NT, the Didache, 
wJiere it occurs, corroborates the view that it 
originated in '*,.] use. Its peculiar form 

there does not ._■*»' any of the forms known 

to occur in the . for the text of Matthew 

(see The NT l7i the Apastolie Father's, hy a Com- 
mittee of the Oxford Society of Historical J'lieology, 
1905, p. 28 f.). The statement of WH on the Doxo- 
logy in the Apost. Const, must he supplemented as 
above from the new edition of Fuiik, See also 
art. Doxology in vol. i, p. 492. 

6. The Lord’s Prayer as a whole. — True prayer, 
says Wellhausen, is a creation of the Jews, and so 
the Lord’s Prayer follow’s J eA\ish examples, though 
it is not a mere composition ‘ ex formulis Hebrse- 
orum.’ On the latter exaggeration, put forward 
by Grotius, Wetstein, and others, and strongly 
maintained hy modern Jewish writers, see The 
Loj'd's Frayer 710 Adaptati . ■' Jewish 

Petitio7is, hy the Kev. M. \l ■ ■ . Ijondon, 

B.-::'b-'*. 1876). The J^addish, which is justly 

• !•»! comparison, does not begin with ‘ Abba,’ 
i'l:. ii, has as first petition, ‘Hallowed he thy 
name,’ with the addition, how^ever, ‘in the world 
to come.’ The national, eschatological, or Messi- 
anic element wiiieh goes through the J^addish and 
the SE from beginning to end is remarkably 
throwm into the background in the Lord’s Prayer. 
A petition like ‘ Giv'e us this day our daily bread ’ 
■would ho imp(*-^iblc in the Kaddish, though a 
similar ]'onuoii i;- 11 (»d ■w^anting in SE, 

It is, however, wrong to deny com]»lelcly the 
e‘^chatoh)gIcal character of the Lord’s Prayer ; see 
esi). the Com. of Th. Zahn, wiio insists on the force 
of the aorists dy cao- 9 ’/iro}, iXddruj, yevrjB'fjrta. Even 
the first petition looks forward to the time when 
the name of God, wdiich in this world is so much 
blasphemed, especially among the heathen, through 
the sins of Israel (Eo 2^^), shall be glorified, wEen 
He brings about the inward purification and out- 
w'ard restoration of His people, seiiarating the 
godless out of their midst. Zahn declares it 
erroneous to believe that the Lord’s Prayer had a 
specifically Christian character. A Jew’ knowing 
nothing of Christ, and having no wish to have any- 
thing to do with Him, was able and is still able 
to-day to pray it. The saying of Mt that He 

* came to fulfil,’ is true also of the Lord’s Prayer. 

That the fii'st three petitions touch God and the 
rest refer to man is too clear a point to be missed."^ 
The second half may i(-rhn]'- br joTrigol under 
the heads ■■[ / rMily f cebts of 

the past), ■ .:ri.‘p!;i: i*.M Jill.. i.< 1 A crfin-. ; but 
a reference to the last trial (Mt 24'^^), the hour of 
tem];)tation (Eev 3^®) and deliverance from it, does 
not seem to be implied in the w^ords. 

‘ Thy kingdom come ’ is again the second petition 
in the faddish. 

Instead of the third petition, which Wellhausen 
calls hard to understand, we have in the Kaddish, 

* It is, however, wronp: to accernoafce the word ‘thy’; only 
codex D has in Lk. the cmi>haiic order of words, rev ‘h iSottrtkttac. 
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'Your petition be done.’ Whetlier it was under 
the iniiuenee of the fact that ii Jid'd-m ii< iiie 
true text of Luke or not, at all ovmi - ]■ i" leiniii k- 
able that Luther, in his CatGchlsiu^ gave to the 
third petition no contents of its own, but treated 
it as a mere combination of the first and second 
('Wenn Gott alien bbsezi Rat und Willen bricht 
und hindert, so uns den Nmmn Gottes niclit 
heiligen und seiii Rctrh nicht koiumen lassen 
wollen,’ etc.). 

Dogiioiiic'^ and Ethics seem to be combined in 
e\ery one oi these three petitions : That we do not 
dishonour the name of the Heavenly Father (1) by 
mistrust, (2) by disobedience ; that His Kingdom 
may come (i) with its blessings, (2) with its tasks 
and duties ; that we (1) gladly accept all that is 
God’s will concerning us, and (2) willingly do Avhat 
He demands of us. To take the fourth j)etition as 
merely spiritual, like Marcion and afterwards 
Luther in his monkish days, is certainly wi'ong. 

The sixth petition reminds us much more of the 
temptation of Jesus Himself at the beginning and 
end of His work, in the wilderness and in Getli- 
seinane. The Jewish morning prayer contains the 
petition p'Dz ' Bring us not . . . 

into temptation ’ ; but the age of this part is un- 
known. Jesus speaks, however, throughout in 
the second person, ach'i^iiig Tlis disciples, not in- 
cluding Himself ; on Llie oUmi hand. He could not 
have taught them such a prayer if He had not 
Himself lived in that atmosphere which the prayer 
breathes. When He bids them pray after this 
manner (oVrcus), He gives them an example from 
which they might learn with few words to say to 
God what the pious soul has to say to Him, and 
He did not prescribe the use which was made very 
early of this prayer, so that it became, to use 
Luther’s expression, the greatest martyr. 

7 Later history of the Lord’s Prayer. — Only 
a few hints can be given here. It is very sad to 
observe how early a mechanical use of the Lord’s 
Prayer set in. The same Didache which turned the 
warning of Mt into ' ’ • ■ ' ‘ Your fastings 

shall not be with the ■ ■■ lor they fast on 

Monday and Thursday, ... . ' on Wediie.sday 

and Friday,’ goes on to write : 'Nor do ye pray 
as tb'‘ I but as the Lord commanded in 

HLs I, I Father, etc. Thrice in the day 

do ye pray so.’ 

This was enforced by the Apost, ConM. (iii. 
18) : TpoKarcLorKevd^ovre's iaurot^s d^lovs rrjs viod^crCas 
rod wcLrp6?, lest Mai F' and Is S'i'Mind cppli-Mi ion 
to the Christians. Tertullian styled the Jjord’s 
Prayer hreviaritim totim eimngeHl^ and pronoxmced 
the judgment : ‘ Oratio Inec quantum sul)^iriiigit ur 
verbis, ^ taniziin diffunditur sensibus.’ Cyprian 
called it ccelestis doctrinm compGnditm ; Origen 
wrote on it the treatise dG Orntione (vol. ii. in the 
Berlin edition). On its use in the Liturgy, Briglit- 
man (p. 58) says : ' It occurs in all liturgies except 
Apost, Const, as the conclusion of the central 
action and summing up of the great prayer (533- 
534), and the transition to the communion, with a 
proem and a conclusion {Emholism.os) ; it is also 
otherwise used.’ For instance, in the liturgy of 
the Nestorians it is three times repeated. 

Of m-.G!;.- .11 I'viil.i''- (!■)'>. the Glossa ordinaria 
draws :■ yai b'* ■ ; i .ili b.l [■ n-.dlel between the seven 
petitions of the Lord’s Prayer and the seven gifts 
of the Holy Ghost (Is the seven Beati- 

tudes. The Com. of St. Thomas Aquinas has been 
translated from the Latin by Edw. Male (1893). 
Of special interest is the bloclt-hook of Henricus ex 
Pomerio (Henri van den Boegaarde, 1382-1441), 
Explanatio Jiguralis super Eater noster. 

See on it Alvin in Bulletin de I’Acad^mie fj. '■ 75 ^ r 

vol. xvii. C74-04 ; Monicments i>onhnr. . ' /!.‘ - 

ihhque M. de Belgique \ and P. Wci/fiickcM ' :-i Chrl^i: -h * 


KunstUatt, 4i2 (IDUO), Noa. 4, 5. It ia charaGteri;icd by i n 

with the lirat petition,’^ a tid a tripartilioa 

(*in coilo saiicioviuii ali’ectioiiea , in <0 //'■.'• aiiiiu- 

artim atilictiones ; in saiculo tres viroruin lu u < uoiic:-. ; t/rs 
panea in via neccasavios (iiaUirai, graiuo, drbi- 

tmn (conimissionia, oiiiiasionis, reiniahionia) ; liijdii irm.nm; 
damnandoruni trf/>lex nialuin ; aals’aud(»ruui tnpicx hoiiunu 
The illuatrationa veuiiiid one of the tank which luus yet to I'c 
executed, of wiatiuga monograph 011 the artistic illu.sti'ations to 
the Lord’s Pra.^ er. 

Literatork. — T he literature on the Lortl’a Pra>C'r is uuinenae. 
Strangely enough, an art. ‘Lord’s Day’ is found in SiuilJi, hut 
not one on ‘Lord’s Prayer.’ Under ‘ i’aternoater,’ Murray 
mentions that the first example of this term ni English is one 
from about 1000. Uf t^ueon JVlary the saying is (juoted that she 
‘got the crown by Our Father and held it b.^ Pater nosh'r,’ 
The Latin designation was so fretpiently used, esp. in connexion 
with the rosar>,that it was taken over into the language of 
arclxiteots, engineers, and anglers (see IMurra.v). In (ieruuin 
both its coinpbiienLs in the form ‘ Patter ’ and ‘ Nuster ’ became 
expressions for collar-chains. As a measure of tune, cf. a 
‘ Paternoster cricket. ’ 

Out of the literature on the Lord’s Prayer, Th, Jiahii in his 
Com. on J/atth. (1900) selects: Tertull. tfe Orat. v.v.. 1-lt); 
Cyjir. de Oratiane JJoniiiiica (Vienna ed. i. :007) ; Origen, ‘rsp/ 
(Berlin ed. ii. 04C5); Gregory of N:^asa, Or. 2-7), </<{ DnUlonv 
(0pp. ed- Paris, 1038, i. 723-701); ILiiiipliau-cn. Das (U'bet dvs 
Uerrn, 1800; Chase (see above); 1' . d. uoli/,, Das Hcbvt in 

der altestenChristenhcit^ 1905, pp. 35-53; ‘281(511'. VVc' may 

add Plummer in Hastings’ JOB iii., and the following list tif 
wTiters which is arranged chronologically as far as possihh* : 
1G2G, Alex. I-Iuish ; 1798, N. B. Cadogan ; 1814, Isaac Maun; 
1820, Samuel Saunders; 1832, J. Knight; 1835, W. Ifowtlls ; 
1840, Henry Alford; 1849, H. (Jaunter ; 1852, Dan. Moore; 
1854, Thomas Hugo ; 1855, Charles Parsons Jieiehel ; 1H5S, 
Hope Robertson; 1801, Navison Lorain, Hob. Ueiuley, VV. H, 
Karlslake, F. D. Maurice ; 1803, Geo. Wagner ; I8(>4, W. Denton ; 
1865, Jos. T. Parker; 1800, Octavius Winslow; 1809, (-laudc 
Bosaiiquot; 1870, Ad. Saphir ; 1872, J. W. Lance, Kdw^ J. Itob- 
inson ; 1870, 0. J. Vaughan (Dean of LlandalT) ; 1883, Newman 
Hall; 1884, Charles Stanford ; 1885, Marcus Dods, W. S. Gart(‘i‘ ; 
1880, A. M. W. Christopher, Wash. Gladden ; 1889, Gilb. Karne> ; 
1890, H. N. Grimley, A. Hastings Ross ; 1802, Rob. Kyton ; 1893, 
Alb. Stolz; 1894, Arth. 0. A. Hall, F. W. Farrar; 181)5, G. Milli- 
gan ; 1808, Dean E. M. Goulburn, Eliz. Wordsworidi ; 190(1, .1. E. 
Roberts; 1902, John Wakeford ; 1903, J. D, Jones.' Without 
date (.diih.nhcLicjllv) : F. 0. Dlyth, J. J. Busficld, R.ii‘h, (Jlover, 
Thom. (JritliUi, Ang. VV. Hare, J. Knight, B. Lamlxat, J. W. 
Lance, Rob. Leighton, Thom. Manton, Mareus Rainsford, Rigaul, 
I'.lK. C •«'. Webb, Will. R. William.s. 

In L'r/j'. ’• .1 - the passages already (luoted, maybe <‘om- 

pa‘\d : ’ . J-.'i 50, 140, 140, 190, .xiii. 1,19()2J 378, 431, XVi. 

[1905] 5, 10. 

See also • *. D")- ’’u- D-i.s Vatemnser : (Imrissrsa eincr Omdt, 
des Gehets !•> /• r •/ ' 1 und mUileren Kirclu\ (Jii^ssen, 1903 
(chiefly pp. r)0-7‘2— ‘ Die Auffassung des Vaterunaers bei grU'<‘h- 
ischen ‘ • >■. p p v. d. Goltz in Theal. Litztg. 1904, 

No. ‘i). ■ ■ X. ‘ - r • BeiMige zur GescA. und Mskbtr- 

ungdC' V/ • ... • pp. 06-08 flleiiiriei is inclined to 

agree with Harnack as to the petition, ‘Thy holy spirili <*ome 
upon us,’ ■ ' i-M. r ’ f!.c :he OT, (piestionM clirw^t/ relation 
to BJU, and t.-:'-: .. •- - (>■ u 'i-l./ the explanation of the Lord’s 
Prayer ascTilied to Petrus of Ixiodieea (publisluHl by Mai, Bifd. 
JPatrmn, vi, 543, Migne, Patr. Gr. 80 ‘2, p. 3321)] ; toge(,her with 
Fed, Morelli, rog., NoUe ad, ornGonetn doniinlcain. 
Petrus explains : iTJouirtov vi tov tTWierrSyroc. to e'Si/u.t» ri/u.vVf touts/tt^ 
Tov icprifMtpovy eJts tov «<tovt«, tov ^sAXfjvToo. srovvi/sow PotrUH uuder- 
stands of the Sfot/SoAo?* tcofr Sg oStij^ rvp irip- 

,8oAV,V xotxict?. 

On the Lord’s Prayer on a papyrus of the (ith (amt., as amulet, 
brought to ^ Willken, hut destroxed liy fire in Ham- 

burg, sec /- » P'r <• Bep, 1902, p. Iik 1903, p, 12; /Ktf. 
(frkunden aits Barlfn, lii. No. 954 ; on the (xluy tablet, fro'm 
Megara, containing the I-iord’s 1‘rayor, see n 

LORD’S PRAYER (TL).-This name 'To'r^'tbe 
prayer which Jesus taught His disciples (Mt 
Lk IP"*), though used so generally by Christians, 
does not occur in the NT, ’and objec^tion to it luis 
sometimes been oherecL It might suggest that the 
prayer was one which Jesus Himself employed, 
while not only is there no evidence of His having 
done so, but the petition for forgiveness is a sulli- 
eient assurance tliat He cannot have made it Hi.s 
own. 'When ye pr^,’ He said to His discipb^s, 

' pray thus ’ ; but His own manner of praying 
would be different— how different we may jiidgt) 
from the recollections i-’-c---! \ «■<] in the Fourtli 
Gospel of one of His .-In 17). And so it 

has sometimes been suggested that we shouhl 
speak not of ' The Lord’s Prayer,’ but of ‘ The 

^ 0 . Dibelius, Bas Vaterunser (1903, p. 166 ff.), knows, for this 
wnslruction, only Theodorieus of Faderborn, Com. in Or, 
Dom. M. 147, 333 f. 
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Disciples’ Prayer,’ or that we slionld content our- 
selves with (h-'i'jn.il it by its lirst two words, 
calling it the ■ Uiir Pather,’ just as German Pro- 
testants call it the ‘ Vateruiiser ’ and Roman 
Catholics the ‘ Paternoster.’ But apart from the 
consecration of long and hallowed use, tlie name 
is appropriate as giving expression to the fact that 
the prayer comes to us from the very lips of our 
Lord. In this sense it is the Lord’s Prayer, When 
\ve use it, we are approaching God with no words 
of our own, but in the very words which our 
Master has taught us. 

1. Occasion. — Of the two accounts, in Mt. and 

Lk. rc''pccti\ cly, of the occasion when Christ gave 
the it L generally agreed that if we mmst 

choose between them, Lk.’s is to he preferred as 
the more historical. It may he that the axithor of 
the First Gospel, after ics'ordiMg the Lord’s in- 
jimctions xvilh icgord in iho>piriL and manner of 
prayer (Mt ()'■“). ihoiiglii this a suitable oppor- 
tunity to set down the prayer-form which was 
really given at a different time. And yet there 
seems no ])ositive reason why we should set aside 
Mt.’s statement as to the connexion at least in 
v'hich the i>rayer was spoken. If Jesus gave a 
form of prajrcr at all, and meant it to he used as 
He gave it, it seems likely that He would repeat 
it, more especially when dealing with different 
sets of hearers. And if it was natural that He 
shoxild impart it when one of His disciples, not 
necessarily one of the Twelve, asked to he taught 
to pray, it was also natural that, wdien He had 
Just been warning His disciples against hypocrisy 
in prayer and the vain repetitions of the Gentiles, 
He should instruct theui to pray after the brief, 
simi)le, and lilial manner of this model of approach 
to Goil. 

2. Structure, — This is exceedingly simple. Apart 

from the Doxology, xvhich occurs only in Mt., and 
even there forms no part of the original, but is a 
later insertion due to liturgical c.-m wr b. \ e only 
an invocation and a series of six Since 

Augustine, the number of the pc' . 'utM- li.:- com- 
monly been reckoned at seven, the last clause in Mt.’s 
version being regarded as two separate requests. 
But tlie view that now commends itself to most 
scholars is that the two members of the sentence 
are to he taken as one and the same petition nega- 
tively and ely (‘xpressed. This view is con- 

lirjiied by tlio fnct ihal, in the critical text of Lk. 
(see RV) the ])etition runs simply, ‘ Bring us not 
into teTn])tation,’ anil it is further borne out by the 
RV rendering (almost certainly correct) of Mt.’s 
rod TroPTjpoO by ‘ the evil one ’ instead of ‘ evil.’ The 
petition is tllat may not be brought into temp- 
tation, hut may be delivered from the Tempter ; 
and these are two aspects of the selfsame request. 

Looking now at the six petitions, we observe at 
once that the lirst three have a God ward, the 
sei^ond three a man ward reference. Because of 
this the prayer has often been compared to the 
Decalogue with its summation of human duty lirst 
to God and then to man (ei. Mt 22"“^, Mk 12^^). 
But beneath this resemblance there lies a great 
difference between the Ten Words and the Lord’s 
Pi'nvcr, tin* hnniliar difference between law and 
-r.icc. ln'iwi-oii the Old Testament and the New. 
l'«»r V liili: ill the one case our debt to God and to 
man is laid upon ns from above as a commandment 
that must he obeyed, in the other we look up to 
God, crying like Augustine, 'Da quod juhes, et 
jiibe quod vis’ {Conf. x. 60). 

When we examine the prayer more closely, a 
beautifixl coniiuuily and .-ymmeny of thought 
becomes n)>)»juTnr. ' In the invocsiiou God is ad- 
dressed hy His new name of ' Father ’ ; and it is 
with a petition for the hallowing of this name that 
the prayer proper begins. If we take the three peti- 


tions of the first group, God appeal's to he ad- 
dressed : (1) as the Father whose name must be 
hallowed, (2) as the King whose Kingdom is to 
come, (3) as the Lord of heaven and earth whose 
will must be fulfilled. And when we pass to the 
three petitions of the second group, the same three- 
fold view of God may be traced, coming, too, in 
the same order, so that the successive clauses of 
this group correspond re.'-jiccliN'oly to those of the 
lirst. For !ho for bro<Md naturally sug- 

gests the i-ci|u<-i (»i liio child to the F'’ather, the 
prayer for h II l:i VC no- ^ the j)etition of the subject 
to the King, ;.nd iln‘ prayer for deliverance from 
the Tempter the cry of one who feels in the jire- 
sence of the world’s evil his utter dependence upon 
the strong and holy will of his Master and Lord. 

3. Contents. — Without entering here into the 
questions raised hy the twofold text (see preceding 
art.), we shall for convenience follow Mt.’s version 
as the one which has passed into general use in the 
Christian Church. 

{a) The Invocation *. ‘ Our Father which art in 
heaven.’ These words mark a new epoch not only 
in the history of i^rayer, but in the history of 
revelation. In the OT, God is occasionally spoken 
of as the Father of the Jewish jxeople (Dt 32^, Is 
63^^® ete.), hut individuals do not venture to address 
Him by this name (Ps 103^® is only a comparison). 
And though in some of the extra-canonical writings 
there appears a dawning consciousness of a per- 
sonal plation to God as a Father (Wis 2^®, Sir 23^- ^ 
etc.), it was Jesus Christ who first turned the dim 
hope of pious hearts into the assured certainty of 
faith. ' Father ’ is the distinctive Christian name 
of God, the name which Christ taught us, and 
which, apart from Him, we have no proper right 
to use (cf. Jn 1^^, Gal 4®). The Fatherhood here 
ajipealed to is not the general Fatherhood of 
Creatorship, hut the special Fatherhood of grace. 
It is for those who are the children of God by 
Christian faith that this prayer is meant, those 
who turn to Him with lilial hearts, prepared to 
say : ' Hallowed be thy name. Thy Idngdom 
come. Thy will be done.’ 

But God is called not ' Father ’ only, hut ' Our 
l^'ather,’ and thus the invocation ■ ^ " the 

brotherhood of man as well as * : -of 

God. There is a human brotherhood which rests 
on the Divine Creatoivhip (cf. Mai 2^®). But just 
as there is a special -ou-lii]), ihe sonsliip of be- 
lievers, so there is a di-iini ri\ (' brotherhood, the 
brotherhood of saints ; and it is this brotherhood 
that finds immediate expression in the invocation 
of the Lord’s Prayer. 

Our Father is ' in heaven.’ The phrase speaks 
to us of His greatness and holiness, of the rever- 
ence we owe Him, of His iiower to bless. But it 
also reminds us that if we are the children of the 
heavenly Father, His home is the true home of 
our souls, and that, as always, so OvSpeeially when 
we how before His throne with our requests, we 
must set our mind on the things that are above. 

(6) First FeMtion : ' Hallowed be thy name.’ 
In the OT the ' name ’ of God is a constant expres- 
sion for Plis revealed character (cf. Ps 9^® 20^, Pr 
18^®). Without doubt it is in this sense that the 
word is used by Jesus. But His immediate refer- 
ence here must he to that character of Fatherhood 
under which He had just presented God to His 
disciples. It is our Father in heaven whose name 
is to oe hallowed. To hallow that name is to set 
great store hy it, to exalt it and revere it and 
glory in it. To pray that it may be hallowed is 
to pray that God as revealed to us by Christ may 
be accepted and honoured hy ourselves and others 
— that we may turn to Him as our Father with 
loving, trustful hearts, and give Him the honour 
that is due. 
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(o) Second Fct It ion : ‘ Tky kiiipdoni coiiio.’ The 
Kingdom of God was the t>! !.>r.*i(d before 

Christ's advent, and when He eaine it foriiLed the 
constant and central theme of His teaching. When 
we examine the Synoptic Gospels to leiM-n what 
His teaching upon tlie subject was, we line! Him 
speaking of the King.lom of God in two ways. 
(1) It was a prescuL rcjiliiy set on earth (Mt 
12'^^ Mk Lk 17-^' g.iih--i-in- round His owm 
person (Mt 13*^1 16^® 20 ■■ ■■■ llc. „ the coming of 
which meant its entrance (wliich is really His owui 
entrance, Mt 11-^'^^ etc.) into the individual 
heart (Lk 17^^‘ Mt 18'^ 11, Jn 3^), its steady grow^th 
(Mk 4-^’"'^^), and its gradual spread like leaven 
through society (Mt 13^''-=Lk 13"®'’*). (2) But 

again it wavS a hope of the future, a Kingdom not 
realized as yet, but one clay to be revealed in poAver 
by the Pavousia of the S"on of Man Himself (hit 
j34if. 4af. 22^3 25'^®). And so, Avhen we pray for the 
coming of God’s Kingdom, we are praying that 
Christ the King may enter into our hearts, that 
He may take full possession of them, that the 
gospel of the Kingdom may spread throughout the 
world, and that its principles may work in human 
society with subduing power. But we are praying 
also for the hour of the final consummation when 
the Lord Himself shall appear in His glory, when 
the kingdom of this world shall become the King- 
dom of our Lord and of His Christ, Avhen out of 
that Kingdom there shall be cast all things that 
offend, and God shall be all in all. 

{d) Third Fetltlon : ‘ Thy Avill be clone.’ This 
may be described as the dominant note of the 
Lord’s Prayer. The petitions that precede lead 
up to this, and those that folloAV must be brought 
into liin-moiiy with it. 'We frcuu-ntlx use these 
words U" ii‘ tlK'v were nothing iimdc ilihn a prayer 
of submission and resignation in the day of sorrow, 
an echo of the Saviour’s cry in the Garden of Geth- 
semane (Mt 26^® 11). And no doubt this is part of 
their meaning, and one of the uses to which they 
may be applied. They are a cry to God to enable 
us to bear what He sees fit to send, and to make 
us meek and patient under His chastening hand. 
But while this is implied in the petition, it is 
not its first intention- The added Avords, ‘ as in 
heaven, so on earth,’ should keep us right here, 
since from heaven all sorrow and sighing have tied 
aAvay. This is the prayer of active rather than of 
passive obedience, an obedience like that of God’s 
angels who excel in strength and do His command- 
ments. Before we think of Jesus in the garden of 
shadows, we should think of Him as He sat by the 
well of Sycliar and said to His disciples, ^ My meat 
is to do the will of him that sent me, and to 
accomplish his work’ (Jn When Ave ynnj 

this prayer we are asking that Ave and all men, 
being delivered from tlicy^pirU of wilfnlness, may 
attain to a joyful alacrby like that of angels in 
doing the Avill of God. 

(e) Fo%wth Petition. — "Give us this day our daily 
{iTLQiL)(nov) bread.’ We pass noAv from tlie GodAA^ard 
to the inanAvard aspects of tb-- i.-j i-i The first 
petition of this second group \ it is right 

■'■ ■■■ ■■ ■' • -‘ay for material as well as for 
' I . The prayer is not to be spirit- 

ualized, with most of the Fathers, into a request 
for the Bread of Life ; it is literal bread, bread for 
bodily sustenance, that J esus means us to ask for. 

The <.'i , ' -■ ■- <1 I- ‘ ‘ ■ ■!.> -.i -j 

ijr/(3u«os, vviiicii uas ueeii caned ‘ ■ s ■ '.r.! -i 

the N’T.’ It appears here (mb': ai . -i I I . . i ■ 
time in Or. literature, and within the NT occurs nowhere else. 
Of the three principal renderings—' dailv’ (EA^ text), 'for the 
coming day’ (RVm), and 'Tir-cdfil’ (Vu-tr. RVni, alternat,)— 
there is least to be said hi j'lr-i. i ipub.'ir as it is. It repro- 
duces the Old T.rit. quotulianvin. bin finds no support inetyino- 
may be rcefarded perhaps as nothinir more than a fcne‘i'> 
bv wliar. lilic sense of the {lasssijLfo apTW.'ired refinirc. 
For ihe coming dav’ ia more likely from llie al po ri’ 


of view (t'Tiovo'io? fr. 'h iTiovera. p'c. Ytu^poa]' ‘ till* coming <liL\ Ir. 
kmuv, pres, jiart. of isi/U-i, ‘ to go or coiuc’l), hut sci‘Ui'' out 
of keeping with Christ’s teaching elsewhere in the Scnuoii ou 
the Mount (Mt bW). If this n -id. i iiig .ev.-pu r!, C’lia-. ’s i lew 
(‘Lord’s Prayer in Early Chui-li,’ V- .. L* (O:-/ tJam- 

hridge [1S91],* in loo.) is plausible, that the word was ii liturgn'al 
insertion intended to adapt the prayer for use a,t evening sei- 
vice. In the morning the petition would run, ace-ording to us 
original form, ‘Clh'e us this da^ our bread,’ while in tin* evening 
there would lie substituted, ‘ Cdve us our bread for the eoinitig 
day.’ Of. Lk.’s ‘day by day,’ which obviates any mappropriate- 
iiess in asking at night for the bread of the day. 

Perhaps, how’ever, there is most to be said for the vi(‘W' that 
imoviTioi is a word specially coined, after the aualoj^jy of the LXX 
'Ttpiova-ios (Ex 195, Dt 7*5 14‘^ 2t)i«, for lloh. nj:’ap, EV ‘peculiar.’ 
It is evidently derived from = wealth, abundanei' ( tw: 

and outrtoi]). iTiouo'ici in contrast io ‘r&piOU(rtos W’ould tlms^ denote 
wiiat is needful or sufficient as distinguished from what is abun- 
dant or superfluous. If this is the proper rendering ik the 
word, the petition would correspond almost exactly witiv tin* 
iirayer of Agiir, ' Feed me with the food that is needlul for me ' 
(PrSOS RV).>^ 

(/) Fiflh Petition.--' ih)v\piY(d uh our debts 
{d^eLX'j/j.ara), as we forgive our debtors.’ Lk. iias 
'sins’ (dgaprfa?), while in the explanatory addition 
given by Alt. (vau^-** •'’‘’) 'trespasses’ {TrapaTrrdjpiara) 
is used — the Avord Avhich in the Pk. of Com. Prnifcr 
is substituted for 'debts’ in the Lord’s Prayc'r 
itself. ' Debt-^ ' i- p;i ri i( uinily suggestivo. In t in; 
first place, it kmiuiuL u- of rhe personal account- 
ability to God into Avliich Ave are brought by every 
act of sin. We may look at sin in many aspects — 
as the transgression of an ideal law, as a Avrong 
done to our neighbour, as a ha.rm inOicted upon 
oui'selves. But inost solemn of all is the thought 
that sin makes us debtors before God, debtors who 
have wasted our Lord’s money and ax’e called to 
render account. But further, ‘ debih ’ reminds us of 
a class of sins we are most ai)t to forget- our sins 
of omission. It is Avhen Ave ask ourselves, ' How 
much oAvest thou unto thy LordV’ tliat the full 
extent of our shortcoming begins to appeaix Ihu*- 
liaps Ave have striven hard against v.iongduiug. but 
Avhat of the things Ave have lefi audmicV In 
Christ’s great vision of the Judgna'id, ‘lnaHmu<‘h 
as ye did it not’ is the preface to llie sentence of 
condemnation (Mt 25“^®). 

By teaching us to offer this petition our Lord 
teaches that God is ready to forgive a.ll our debts. 
But a condition is laid <lown. Idiosi^ Avho pray for 
fovgivciie^'^ must be ready in fingLi'. Ou this 
Jc.-us idncod great einpliasis, -u i!i;ii He does 
for the fifth petition Avhat I!** 'I'-e^ n»v no other, 
adding at the end of the prayer a sen- 

tence of explanation and enforcement, in Avhich He 
makes it perfectly clear that if we Avill not forgive 
those Avho have (i c-i'a—'ni agaiii-i us, neither will 
our Father in lieaven forgive our trespasses, i* 

{g) Sixth Petition. — ‘Bring us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from the evil one.’ ^rhis peti- 
tion f<^lloAv-^ naliuaily after the fifth, for i.ho recol- 
lection of past falls makes us conscious of Aveakiu^ss 
and fearful of future jiossibilities. But is it not an 
flblo petition? How can avo hop<s to 
e-cEpcj from being tempted? The world and the 
llc-li .‘ind I he devil are ever Avith ns, and still ‘in 
the midst of the garden ’ ; just Avhere all life’s daily 
cro^N-path'^ meet, the tree of temiiriiHon grows and 
the Temptbr himself lies waiting. Anil is it not 
also a mistaken petition? Is not temptation a 
means of grace, an opixutunity of Gvinning our 
souls’ ? Does not St. James write, " My brethren, 
count it all joy when ye fall into divers tempta- 
tions ’? (Ja P). Yes, but there is another side to 

* In support of this im.-rpvv cr sec A. N. Jannaris in 
Contemp. Mev., Oct. 1894 ; />:/'/' * i 1894] p. 51. Of. also the 
preceding article. 

t If the view is taken that vv.''*^-i-'5 have been iuiportcd here 
by the Evangelist from anotlicr cjonnexion such as IH-»' (so Meyi r- 
Weiss and Bruce ; cf. I-loltzinann in Hand-Cmn.\ the words 
testify at all events to the fact that Jesus was aoctistomed to 
lay stress on the relation between human and Divine forgive- 
ness; see Mk r.k G-^7, and esp. the parable of the Un- 

merciful Servant, Mt 
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the questioiL Temptation is a means of grace, hut 
it may imove to be an occasion of stumbling and 
even of utter destruction. Blessed is the man that 
endureth it (Ja 1^'-^) ; but what of him who is drawn 
away by his own lusts and enticed, and so falls into 
the snare of the devil? By putting this petition 
into our liiDS Jesus reminds us that the hour of 
temptation is always a dangerous hour, lie hangs 
out a red lamp of warning on the dark and crooked 
road along which we have t.o pass, and summons us 
to ‘ watch and pray ’ (cf. Mt •2()‘i^=:Mk 

And yet temptations must come, we cannot hope 
to escape meeting tliem, and this petition, like 
every other in the Lord’s Prayer, is subject to the 
rule of the guiding petition of all, ‘Thy will be 
done.’ But ‘Deliver us from the evil one’ is a 
prayer that Satan may not gain the victory over 
onr souls. That ‘ the evil one ’ is the right render- 
ing of rod TTOPTjpoO is now commonly accepted by 
scholars on grounds of exegesis. It is in keeping, 
too, with our Lord’s teaching about the presence 
and iutiuence in the world of a hostile and male- 
volent will, an ‘ enemy ’ of God’s Kingdom and its 
King (cf. Mt 13--''“ Erom him we may well 
pray to be delivered. Jesus Himself })rayed for 
Simon that in the hour of Satan’s ni- faith 
might not fail (Lk 22-'^^'*). And we ki. faith 
need never fail. God will not suffer us to be 
tempted above that we are able (1 Co 10^-^), and 
this petition is an appeal to Him for strength in 
the evil day to endure and to overcome. 

A Uses. — (1) This is a of Christian 

jirayer, in which all Christian petitions are sum- 
marily ciimprehended. As the commandments of 
tlie moral law are all gathered up in the two tables 
of duty to God and to man, so the pidilioiwid the 
gospel are all represented in the two divi^ion.-N of 
this little prayer. Apart (Vom of a per- 

sonal and particular kind, (‘vcr\ i!mi the uni- 
versal Christian heart need ask for is explicitly 
stated or implicitly enfolded here, whether things 
on earth or things in heaven, things human or 
Divine, things of the body or the spirit, things of 
the life that now is or of that which is to come. 

(2) It is a livnUl or ■ ■ i\t " ■ "ayer. Accord- 
ing to Mt.’s account, J ■ ■: He gave it, had 
just been warning His disciples against the for- 
malisms of hypocrites and the vain repetitions 
which the Gentiles use (vv.^-*^), and it was in con- 
trast with these that He said, ‘ After this manner 
pray ye.’ Looking at the manner of the prayer we 
are* struck by its direct sincerity, its brevity, its 
simiJitiity, its calmnoKSs and ciuietness of spirit, its 
entire submission to the will of God. It teaches us 
that we are not heaial for our much spcsiking, ilml 
long and elaborate prayers are xxnnecessary, that a 
simple request like that of a child to a father is 
oiiougb. It teach (VS also the right relation and 
proportion in prayer between what belongs to God 
and what concerns ourselves. The earthly has its 
claims, but the heavenly comes before it ; and all 
re(|ucsts must be made in subordination to the 
Divine will. 

(3) It is a /firm of prayer. Tin' oi-ayori! which 
John the Baptist taught his JJ" -ii' l--< '\A< ID) 
must have been forms; and wlen a Ji-vipk'- of 
Jesus, reminding Him of John’s custom, said, 
‘Lord teach us to pray,’ it was ch.iiibih--- a r-ra.Mr- 
forrn for which he asked. And .Ic^n- jn^siiit-d \\\a 
request by replying, ‘ When ye pray, sat/^ Our 
Eather,’ etc. Kot that He wished His disciples to 
restrict themselves to this form or to repeat it in- 
cessantly. It is (significant that, apart from these 
two passages in Mt. and Lk., we do not hear of the 
Lord’s Prayer in the KT again. The recorded 
prayers of the Apostolic Church bear no resem- 
blance to it. When God sent forth the Spirit of 
His Son into men’s hearts, they prayed with freedom 


as the Spirit gave them utterance. And yet from 
the first this must have been, and must ever con- 
tinue to be, a specially consecrated form of prayer, 
which no one can sincerely use without being con- 
scious that, ill presenting his ixetitions in the very 
words that Christ has given, he is asking accord- 
ing to the will of God (cf. 1 Jn 

(4) It is a prayer especially for social use. There 
are prayers which can be offered only in secret, 
and Jesus had already spoken of these. ‘ Thon^ 
when thou prayest, enter into thy closet,’ He said 
(v.^). But this was a prayer for the whole Chris- 
tian society : ‘ After this manner pray ijef ‘ When 
ye pray, say.’ The invocation is addressed to ^ our 
Father,’ the requests are on behalf of others as well 
as ourselves : ‘ give ^^s,’ ‘ forgive usf ‘ bring ?^,s- not,’ 
‘deliver usA And so this prayer, which is an 
appeal to the Fatherhood of God, is also a constant 
reminder of our human and especially of our Chris- 
tian brotherhood. It teaches us to join our desires 
with those of the universal Church as we pray for 
the coming of the Kingdom. It teaches us when 
we ask for bread, or (.];( ..s. or guidance and 

deliverance, to bear tl^ 'idti- •*! others along with 
our own on our hearts before God, and to remem- 
ber that the , . .C ■ 1 ‘ " of intercession 

is of the very essence of «, ■ ' ^)rayer. 

Liteuatixre. — S ee preceding- article. 

J. C. LAMBERT. 

^^LORD’S SUPPER.— (I. ) 

Introductory. 

1. The Sacrameiitftl in Hebrew worship. 

% The Method and Teaching' of Jesus. 

8. Passover Eve. 

p/) The Synoptic 0-ospels. 

{h') The Fourth Gospel. 

(e) The Apostle Paul. 

4. The Institution. 

(^r) The common underlying Tradition. 

(&) Differences in detail. 

(i.) Marlc-Matt.; (ii.) Luke 2215-20; (iii.) Paul; 
(iv.) The Fourth Gospel. 

Results. 

6. The ApOvStolic Church. 

(tr) The Jewish-Ohristlan Community, 

I&) The Paulino Churches. 

(6) The Agaj)e and the Lord’s ISupper. 

6. The sub-Apo>tohe ( 'hiu'ch. 

{o') Clement of Rome. 

(7>) Pliny’s Letter to Trajan. 

(c) The Teaching of Ihi 'ficelre ApostUs. 

(d) Ignatius. 

(e) Justin Martyr, 

T. The Lord’s Supper and the Pagan Mysteries. 

Literature. 

Jntrodiictory . — The Lord’s Supper has been for 
centuries, and is to-day, a theological storm-centre; 
though the blasts have shifted, recent critical 
.■■■. hi ‘u having occasioned a new incidence of 
forces. Former controversies raged round the 
meaning of the institution. At present the dis- 
cussion is even m<3re vital, for it is a matter not 
of interpretation only, but of the trustworthiness 
of the sources. The Gospels as they now stand 
are said to owe so much to the thought and 
practice of the growing Church, that it is neces- 
sary to read between the lines in order to detect 
the simple form of the Eucharist on the day of its 
first celebration, when ‘ it signified rather the abro- 
ir/di-n of tl'.-" oio iji and tlie near approach of 

il:<- Kim.i'neii Di-.- institution of a new wor- 

ship.’ lb is denied that Jesus, with His views as 
to the speedy consummation of His Kingdom, 
could have instituted the Suppi r ii'^ a pcrnebi:;! 
memorial of His death ; and the (“onm xion Lh-iuc (‘ii 
the L,i-.i and the Passover in the Gospels 

is ri-mu'ded }i.< a later overlying deposit, which can 
be easily detached from the primitive stratum. 
To take an example, Jesus is sxipposed to have 
uttered the words of the Supper recorded in the 
Gospels on the impulse of the moment. Feeling 
Himself already victor over death and the world. 
He wishes to inspire His diseixAes with His own 


'^^Copunght, lOOcS, by Charles Scribner^ s Sons 
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conviction, and by an act of vivid imagination con- 
ceives Himself as already dispensing the blessings 
of the completed Kingdom, tlieir simple farewell 
meal having been transformed into the great Mes- 
sianic banquet of the future, which commonly 
served as a figure for the joys of Messiah’s sove- 
reignty. Professor Gardner is even more drastic 
in his treatment of the Gospel tradition, eliminat- 
ing all evidence except that of St. Paul, who, he 
thinks, was the real originator of the rite, having 
‘ turned a pagan ceremony to Christian use ’ in a 
moment of ecstasy under the influence of what he 
had seen of the Greek mysteries in Corinth. But 
the great majority of impartial scholars who have 
discussed the question do not adoi:)t such a highly 
critical attitude towards the narratives of the 
institution of t- * S,.- ■ ■. or reverse so ccmpplcidy 

the ordinarily i\ ■ iews as to its origin and 

purpose. Ko sufficient treatment of the Lord’s 
Supper can pass in silence these problems which 
have been raised with great learning and acute- 
ness, but they must be discussed in relation to the 
method of Jesus the Messiah, who brings Israel to 
its fulfilment. 

1. The Sacramental in Hebrew worship. — The 

term ‘sacrament’ denotes an outward and visible 
sign of an invisible si3iritual reality. By means of 
symbol, wliich is metaphor transformed into action 
or concreteness, truth is conveyed to the partici- 
pants in a sacrament much more readily than by 
the bare word. Language conveys truth, but 
symbol does wbat language cannot compass. The 
worship of the OT was full of the symbolic, for it 
is almost certain that the cultus was in its essence 
no arbitrary prescription of meaningless forms. 
The sacrificial system was held to be a means of 
grace, of Hivi ‘ ■ -/hereby the wor- 
shipper could • -■ It must have 

been educative, • , < edient and leal- 

hearted Israelite became in the actual observance 
more receptive of moral and spiritual truth. In 
that sense the sacrificial system of Israel was truly 
sacramental. But whether the average Hebrew 
recognized the sacramental character is doubtful, 
for the great prophets constantly warn the i^eople 
that the mere ritual performance of sacrifice is in- 
efficacious. Some, especially the earlier prophets, 
often seem to disparage offerings entirely, as though 
the only worsliii) with which Jehovah is well pleaskl 
is the spiritual service of moral character and a 
contrite heart. And yet the prophets employ 
symbolic action again and again in the service of 
an ideal >|»irU.ndj;\ , so that in itself symbol has 
been a A\iiio.s])ro.nl and perfectly legitimate means 
of grace. The transcendental element in worship, 
however brightly or faintly the contemporary life 
of Israel may have been illumined i' 1 
truth of the prophets, had all but wi- 
the official Judaism of our Lord’s day. There was 
no open vision. No prophet or seer was abroad in 
the dull day of rationalism. Heroic faith had been 
displaced by a shrewd but < -i. - 1,)*-, conduct. 
The Law had c hij.bc i- Iciiipu- and 
ritual was observed as an ordinance. The average 
Jew, having become a deist, could not feel sky, 
earth, and sea palpitate with the Divine Spirit, 
and so was impervious to sacramental co]ice])iions 
(W. P. Paterson, art. ‘Sacrifice’ in blastings’ DB 
iv. 341 ; Bousset, Bel, des Judentlmms, pp. 182- 
184). It was to the ‘ poor of the land ’ who cher- 
., 1 - T , that the parabolic, the 

' ' ■ • ’ : : ■ -j^mbolical in the teaching of 

Jesus would appeal. 

2. The Method and Teaching of Jesus. — The 

Gospel narratives represent the Supper as a solemn 
final act in the life of the Messiah. But the 
Messiah of their delineation is a Person of startling 
originality. He penetrates through the crust of 


unimaginative moralism to the living prophetic 
stream which in His day found its way to the sur- 
face only in tiny rivulets. On His own authority 
He claims, while jiurifying and enlarging the hoj)(^s 
of ’''.eibrey. io fulill all that was truest in the reli- 
Li *i! ijf L'vn I. having accepted in His Teiuj)ia1ion 
r‘(‘ D'.iui* iueal of a Kii 1 ■ .. " ■ I ■ any 

earthly a-’ ■!!•;) : He > ■ : > : i a; ‘ t<> 

Himself iln' li v -Son ol M ^ (d‘ 

His position inaugurates changes in religion which 
constitute a breach with the past, for His do(*t.riiu‘ 
concerning worship, foreshadowed by the ])rop_hets, 
antiquates bloody sacrifices and opaque ritual. 
To say that Jesus could not have instituti'd the 
sacraments of Baptism and the Lord's Siipixu*, 
because He looked for a speedy realization of tluj 
Kingdom, is to deny that He had the eoniphu.e 
vision of the destiny of the Servant of tlu^ Lord 
whose function is assumed by the Son of Man, 
whereas it seems certain that foretold a spiri- 
tual inheritance among the Gentiles in return for 
His faithful service even uido death (Is 52^'"^'*'* 
Mk HI, Lk Mt 12i», Mk Another 

unique prophetic ideal was the consuininat.ion of 
the Kingdom in the Day of the Lord. In respet't 
to this also we must assume that fh^sus was a 
creator of spiritual truth, for the consistency of 
the Synoptic x)ortraiture of Jesus, and thi^ inirity 
of His own views as to His mission, diunand that 
our * .n rpi-'-ijui ui of His outlook into the future of 
the .‘'■eaild not be limiUHl by tln^ curriuit 

ideas of ,Lo-w-h apocalypses, or by the literal 
symbolism of OT proplu>cy. 

Wo infer from the Gos])cls, (1) that hefon^ the 
close of His ministry in Galileo Jesus had look(‘(l 
forward to His death as the goal of 1 1 is service 
(Mk 8^^); (2) that this death was to result; iti the 
redemption of the new Israel to which tlu^ pn*- 
rogatives of the old would he transferred (Mk 
121-^^) ; (3) tha- H- » \ - t ■ ! an earthly future for 
His Kingdom i- .. . e earthly Jerusalem, 
and : . ■ ’ ■ : ’ i establishment aiuoiig tlie (jJentiles 
(Mk 1 I-' ■ Lk 13 21-" No 

less evident, however, was the inability of the dis- 
ciples to understand that the roail of (‘ven 

unto death was the road to the crowning glory of 
the Kingdom. For Him thus stiwlily to std/ Ilis 
face towards Jerusalem, was, they thought, a sluier 
and fatal fascination (Mk iJe 

Nor is tlie institution of tlu^ sacu-ament of the 
Supper inconsistent with the mclKod of J(*hus, 
The day for symbolism was not past, provid(*d tlu^ 
symbolism was adequate ; and ibis Suprcuue 1’eaeher 
surpasses all others in the use. of parabh^ and 
symbol. Every meal with His ^li-eiplf'. hfeiMues 
sacramental through its prayer <3 i iimih-ei vuie. a 
symbol of the spiritual truth thai^ in linn Uini was 
giving to the world the food that was n‘al imUMul 
(Jn 651-58^. ]^Qj. would such a ]>roeetlure be alto- 

gether strange to men who would renuunher that 
in the OT the common meal was the symbol of a 
completed covenant (Gen 23*^'^ Ex 2Hi, 2 H ; 
see Kdiiig, ‘Symbols, Symboliral Actions’ iu Hast- 
ings’ DR, Ext. Vol., 171**), In order to miderstand 
the significance of this institutioxi, it must bo boring 
in mind that the disciples had committed all theur 
fortunes to Jesus. Their faith had been for tlunu 
a heroic venture, and the death of the Messiah 
meant little less than His desertion of them. Tliat 
night, death like a dark shadow hovering ovtsr 
them V . heir loved one withitx its portal. 

They ■ . ■ that a glorious light was shin- 

ing on His back, that He was ixi reality an angel of 
blessing. They needed a pledge of love signillcaxit 
of the future and yet full of tender memoritis. 
This the Lord’s Supper becomes to them. That it 
was a mark of supreme wisdom thus b) lu-rpeiuMie 
the significance of His death for the eomph-non c)f 
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Ills Kingdom in concrete symbolism, is evident 
from their misinterpretation of their Lord’s pro- 
mise as to the future of His Kingdom on earth 
and His own return ; but we are led to expect 
only such words and symbolic action as would 
illuminate the spiritual idea of the Kingdom ; 
not precepts and ritual ordinance for its external 

3. Passover Eve. — Jesus came into Jerusalem 
on the morning of the first day of the week, and 
for several days escaped the plots of His enemies. 
But Judas entered into a conspiracy with the chief 
l)riests apparently two days before ‘the l^assover 
and the feast of unleavened bread’ (Mk 14i- ii) . 
Ignorant of this accomplished treachery, the other 
disciples, observing that Jesus has as yet made no 
arrangement for the celebration of the feast, say 
unto Him ‘ on the first day of unleavened bread, 
when they sacrificed the Passover, Where wilt thou 
that we go and make ready that thou mayest eat 
the Passover? ’ (14^^). Now we are embarked upon 
a sea of difficulties. The Gospels separate very 
distinctly — the Synopiics on the one side, the 
Fourth on the oiIku'. Did Jesus eat the regular 
Passover with Hi'- di-'-ijih'-:. or did He not? At 
first sight the ^yii- «]>.!<; seem to say that 

He did. But, according to John, Jesus died on the 
afternoon when the Passover lamb was slain (Jn 

131.29 1828). 

(а) The Si/uoptic Gospels. — (a) Evidence that the 
last meal was eaten at the conclusion of the regular 
Passover meal is offered by Mk 14 ^ 2 . i 4 ^ 

Lk 22 ^- 8- 11- 15. 19^ the last verses laying especial 
stress upon the desire of Jesus to eat this Passover 
with His disciples. Many features of the meal 
also suggest the Passover, — the family group with 
Jesus the prayers of the 

cups 'Lii. the breaking c , ' " • : the 

solemn demeanour, the exposition, the conclusion 
with a hymn. 

(jS) But the Synoptics contain hints that the 
Supper was not a regular Passover meal. It is 
stated in Mk 14i* that two days before the feast 
the priests resolved to capture Jesus, and to execute 
Him before any sympathizers among the populace 
could interfere ; and, since nothing is said to the 
conti’ary, it is reasonable to conclude that the pur- 
pose was carried out. It would appear that, accord- 
ing to contemporary Jewish practice, Passover, the 
14th Nisan, was spoken of as the beginning of the 
feast Mazzoth, though ■ ‘ ’ '.aveiied Bread 

began on 16th Nisan Bmngelmm 

Marci^ 116; Schfirer, ThLZ, 1st pol. 

182 ; as against Chwolson in Bas lei ■ A *). 

But only work necessary for preparing food was 
permitted from sunset on the 14th to sunset on 
the 2 1 st, and it would have been illegal or contrary 
to custom to arrest Jesus that night with swords 
and staves, to hold a meeting of the Sanhedrin, to 
release a prisoner, to purchase gravc-clothcs, and 
to take the dead body down from the cross, if 
He ate the regular Passover meal on Thursday 
evening Nisan 14. Further, there is no mention in 
the Synoptic narrative of their eating the lamb 
(Jewish Bncyc. x. art. ‘ Passover ’). Jesus died on 
a BT'iday, so that we may probably assume from Mk 
14^* 2 that Passorer (Nisan 14) fell on the Sabbath, 
which began on Friday at sunset. Nevertheless 
the prepondcraii ng impression of the Synoptic 
Gospels is certainly in favour of this meal having 
been related in some way to the Passover feast. 
It is distinctly so stated, and it is difficult to 
suppose that there were not good grounds in the 
primary sources for such united testimony. 

( б ) The Fourth Gospel.— From Jn 18-® we must 
infer that Jesus died on the afternoon before I*ass- 
over — ‘between the two evenings’ (Pt 16®). This 
inference is so strongly reinforced by Jn IS^- ^9, that 

VOL. II. — 


Dr. Hort, with whom Dr. Sanday and Mr. C. H. 
Turner agree, believes that the Fourth Evangelist 
is silently correcting a false impression left by the 
Synoptists (Expos, iv. v. [1892] p. 182 ; Hastings’ 
DB i. 41 On the other side see Edersheim, Life 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah^ Bk. v. ch. x. ). 
St. John neither here nor elsewhere refers directly 
to the institution of the Supper, but in 
conception of the truth that underlies the Sacra- 
ment is set forth in the conversation of Jesus. He 
states that the miracle of the feeding of the 6000 
took place at Passover time ( 6 ^, so true reading), 
probably seeing in it a figure of the Christian 
Passover. Notwithstanding, therefore, his fixing 
of the day of our Lord’s death before the regular 
Passover, there is goc I :: I r bolding that he 
implicitly relates the ! - to the I*assover 

(Westcott, St. John., pp. 90, 113; Holtzmann, 
NT Theol. ii. 503; Wendt, St. John’‘s Gospel, 137- 
139). See, further, artt. Dates, vol. i. p. 413 ff., 
Last Sitppeb, passovePw (II.). 

(c) The Apostle Faiil. — Though 1 Co 5^* s is often 
interpreted so as to make St. Paul agree with the 
Ifourth Evangelist, that Jesus died when the lambs 
for the feast were slain, it is very doubtful whether 
this idea was in his mind. He is comparing the 
Christian life with the old Passover upon which 
the Feast of Unleavened Bread followed (Ex 12^® 
13"). So now, since the Christian Passover has 
begun through the sacrifice of Christ, all impurity 
must be removed from their lives. Perhaps 1 Co 
101 . 2 . 6 . 15. 16 have the imagery of the Passover ; ‘ the 
cup of blessing’ (v.i®) was one of the most sacred 
elements of the Paschal meal (Edersheim, op. cit. 
ii. 510 f. ; but for opposite view, see Holtzmann, 
op. cit. ii. 184 f.). 

The /ijriiro of 1 C<' 1)7. 8 iTiay refer to an actual celebration of 
the (.hri^iian Pa.'.-OM r in the Corinthian Church, for we know 
that in the middle of the 2nd cent. Easter was the most im- 
portant annual festival of the Catholic Church, and there is no 
, 1 -PIi- ' ■ ■■ ,en introduced after the Apostolic age. 

f . . ' » I controversy (c. 1C5 a.d.) was not con- 

cernoti wuu docirinui uiiferences, hut with the date on which 
the universal Christian feast was to be held — whether the Jewish 
date, Nisan 14, or the Sunday of Easter week. No inference 
can be drawn from it as to the connexion between the Eucharist 
and the Passover, inasmuch as the Christian Passover was not 
a memorial of the Passovor only, but of redemption in which 
Christ’s death and resurrection both were the essential factors. 
TI.i ?U|>;n •• be at most one element in the celebration, and 

..y ’ .nl .ih" direct Paschal significance. The Church of 
the last half of the 2nd cent, assumed that there was agreement 
among the four Evangelists with regard to the time of Christ’s 
death, and apparently accepted ' - ‘ ' ' Origen 

and Eusebius making definite . ito con- 

formity with the other G-ospels. Zahn, however, holds that the 
V ■ ■ . ' the latter in accordance with the 

'» • . .191). For a fuller discussion, with 

•p. cit. i. 1. 180-192 ; J. Erummond, 

' 1 1 1 -513 ; Stanton, 

7''fi , i'T - Preuschen in 

PUL^ M \ . 72.'— T-M takes a different vievir. 

The easiest explanation of this conflicting evi- 
dence is that Jesus did not eat the regular Passover 
feast with His disciples, but that He did eat a meal 
by anticipation on Nisan 13, the night before the 
regular Jewish celebration, which was in some 
sort a keeping of the Passover by this little group 
(but see Robinson, art. ‘ Eucharist ’ in Emyc. Bibl. 
i. § 3). The words of Jesus in Lk become 

intelligible when we remember what the Passover 
meant, and also His method in promuknting His 
Kingdom. Passover was the irr(-au:.=:i nnii-'-nal kum,, 

. !■ to itself whatever was most sacred in 

; ■ : life of Israel. It was the memorial 

of national redemption. Through its families — 
each a part of the larger whole — Israel entered 
annually into renewed covenant relationship with 
Jehovah, who had graciously preserved and ran- 
somed the people. It was a sacrificial feast allied 
with the shelamim or peace-offerings. The sprinkled 
blood denoted atoning efficacy (v. Orelli, ‘ Passah,’ 
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in PllE'^ xiv. ; art. ‘ Passover ’ in Hastings’ DB iii. 
and in Jewish Enoijo.). Now Israel is on the point 
of being transformed. A new redemption is to be 
completed, Jerusalem and the Temple, with its 
bloody sacrihces and ritual worship, are soon to 
disappear. But while the Messiah is abnig::! hig 
the letter of the old, He fullills its spirn. !!i- i- 
supplying new wine-skins for the new wine. Just 
as He has provided the new Israel with a new 
conception of worship (Mt Jn 421"-*^), a new 

standard of righteousness (Mt and a reinter- 


pretation of the Sabbath (Mk 2-’'“'**' 'P”''*), so now Ihi 
transfigures, while yet He preserves the identity 
of, the central institution of Israel’s national lilV. 
By ‘a masterpiece of practical skill as a teticher ’ 
Jesus enshrines, in this symbolic action, for the 
spiritual representatives of the nt‘.w Israel, t.ht! 
memory of its ransom through the death of Mes- 
siah, whereby a new covenant relationship with 
Jehovah is possible. 

4. The Institution. — Mk iMt Lk 

2215-20, 1 Co : 


Mk And as they were eating? IIo took bread and when He had blessed 

Mt And as they were eating- Jesus took bread and bleHs<*d 

Lk And He took bread and when He had givtni tlianks 

1 Go In the nig-lit in which He was betrayed the Lord Jesus took bread and when He had g-iven thanks 

Mk He brake it and g-ave to them and said, Take ye this is my body 

Mt And brake it and He gave to the disciples and said, Take eat this is niy body 

Lk lie brake it and gave to them saying this is my body which is given for vou 

1 Co He brake it and said this is my body whicli is for you 

Lk This do in remembrance of me. 

1 Go This do in remembrance of me. 

Mk And He took a cup and when He had given thanks He gave to them and they all drank of it. And Ho said unto them 

Mt And He took a cui> and gave thanks and gave to them saying drink ye all of it 

Lk And the cup in like manner after supper saying 

1 Co And the cup in like manner alter supper 

Mk This is (covenant) my blood of the covenant 

Mt For this is (covenant) my blood of the covenant 

Lk This cup is the new covenant in my blood 

1 Co This cup is the now covenant in my blood 

Mk which is shed for many 

Mt which is shed for many unto remission of sins 
Lk which is shed for you 

1 Co This do as often as ye drink it in remembrance of me 

Mk Verily I say unto you I will no more drink of the fruit of the vimi 

Mt But I say unto you I will not henceforth drink of this fruit of tlie vino 

Lk (v. 18) For 1 say unto you I will not from henceforth drink of the fruit of the vine 

Mk Until that day when I drink it new in the Kingdom of God 

Mt Until that day when I drink it new with you in my Father’s Kingdom 

Lk Until the Kingdom of God shall come 

1 Co adds : For as often as ye eat this bread and drink this cup ye proclaim the Lord’s death till He come. 


We read in Matthew and Mark that, during a 
meal, Jesus took bread and brake it. Possibly it 
was one of the unleavened cakes used at the Feast, 
though the foregoing discussion renders unneces- 
sary any attempt to fix this action into the order 
of the regular l^assover. The procedure was pecu- 
liarly solemn, with an added gravity, because for 
the first time, a few moments before, Jesus had 
announced that one of the little group was a traitor 
(Lk 222^-^-'^, which puts this after the narrative of 
the Supper, is probably a displacement). Kuin 
without, treachery within, the d*-.‘i ' r,:' ■ of 

the brotherhood may well have nave 

already begun, and collapse was staring them in 
the face. Nothing but the serene assurance of 
Jesus could brace them against such disaster. 
Like a father presiding at a family meal, He 
rallies them, in full view of His own death, by 
such a I ■ k>.'\ ’ , as they had often heard from 
Him bejLure v,Mi 15^5, Jn There is no 

suggestion here of exaltation or ecstasy. His 
demeanour is that of confidence, subdued by 
sorrow for His betrayal and the hatred of His 
enemies. The - l'ii;. ii--; from the order of Mk 
1418-21 Jn |.; ■ :;^,!:anst the traitor having 

remained throughout the Supper. 

(a) The common ■•.■'7 .'w*-.'/ Tr 'Ution . — The 
action of Jesus in ; b-i bread and 

handing it to His disciples must mean that His 
body is likewise to he broken, s' ■ . ' y men; 

but, when assimilated by His -i « in His 

complete Person will become their .'-jiiriiunl food. 
It is parabolic, or rather, it may be iJu^traU'd 
by the allegories of the Fourth G-ospel, as e.g. 
Jn 151, where Jesus claims to be ‘most really and 
yet not materially the true vine’ (Westcott), 
Quite , -I.-' "■ the question of its historical 
value, .!'■■ of Jesus in Jn may be 
used to illuminate this procedure, because the 
same truth is expressed in Jn. in words as in the 
Lord’s Supper by words and symbol. 


The second part of the vSupper is another sol- 
emnly acted allegory. Old i*- over into 

new. At Sinai sprinkled h'lM-l Inid ratilied a 
covenant (Ex24‘^“«). Jeremiah, all but submergiMl 
in the flood which was carrying on its surfai’e the 
fragments of the old system, secs like a rainbow 
of hope the new covenant which, with its i)rmnisc nf 
for::!-, eiu of sins, was to be established <m a pci IVi-t, 
K-n(-\\!(da‘ (J God; and later came the profound 
ir.uli ibis new covenant between God and 

man could bo inaugurated only by the death of 
the Servant of the Ijord, whose suffering.- would 
bring salvation to the whole world (Is 42" 

5213. 14 . 15 Djii. 12 ; see Kautzsch, ‘ Religion of IsraM,’ 
in Hastings’ JDB^ Extra Vol. 708). 

The new covenant is about to be ratified by 
Messiah’s blood. The many are to he ransomed 
(Mk 10^5), these representatives of the true Israel 
being but the first to aiiiiroprinu! the benefits of 
the new covenant. Parabolic or symbolic this 
meal was, but both parts do not convey the same 
truth. The first action is a vehicle for the truth 
that Jesus Himself will continue to he for His 
disciples their heavenly food unto eternal life ; tlie 
second that, in virtue of Messiah’s death, salvation 
from sin is possible through the covenant grants of 
God. To attribute the conceptiDn of the second 
half of the institution, as it is iceorded in Mk,, to 
the influence of Pauline thought, is to do injustiets 
to the fact that its roots are deeply ixnbedded in 
OT prophecy, although, like many other ideas, its 
flower first appears in the teaching of Jesus* 

His closing words have a future outlook. Death 
will end in victory, and when the Day of the 
Lord shall usher in the Kingdom, Ho will again 
hold fellowship with His disciples at the eternal 
Messianic banquet. That Day began to come with 
power as the Spirit-filled Church received the Gen- 
tiles for her inheritance, and the eagles gathered 
upon the carcase of official Judaism. 

(Z>) differences in detail . — The records, as pre- 
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served in the TR, divide into two types — Mark- 
Mattliew and Luke-Paul. In the shorter recension 
of Luke, to be referred to later, there is an inde- 
pendent narrative. We begin with the Markan 
tradition, reproduced mainly in Matthew, as the 
earliest source. 

(i.) Mark- Matthew. — The words ‘take (eat)' may 
perhaps be intended to emphasize the representa- 
tive action of the disciples. As those who are to 
sit on twelve thrones, they are not eating a com- 
mon meal but accepting this blessing for Israel. 
Some justification of this view may be found in the 
fact that in Luke and Paul the addition •’ which is 
(given or shed) on your behalf ’ is qualified by tlie 
words ‘ do this in remembrance of me,’ whereas in 
Mk.-Mt., which omit this injunction altogether, the 
words run ‘ which is shed for many,' as though the 
meal had a wider reach than an ordinary supper. 
The omission from Mk.-Mt. of the command to 
repeat the meal as a memorial is the most remark- 
able difference between the two sources for the 
Supper. Mt. differs from Mk. in minor points, the 
most important being the addition of the words 
‘unto remission of sins,’ which may have been a 
current or ritual interpretation, but in any case 
merely render explicit the idea of the new covenant 
(Jer 

(ii.) Luke. 221^--^. — The difficulties of the text are 
such that so far no final decision has been reached 
with regard to them, some scholars indeed think- 
ing that the textual problem is involved in the 
Synoptic problem. The evidence is as follows: 
(i) The TR is supported by KABCL. (2) Old Latin 
b 0 (k defective) have the order 10. 19^ (ml 
dpTov . . . rh aQjixd fxov') 17. 18, and omit 19^. 20. 
< )ld Syriac (Syr and Syr agree in the main 
with old Latt., though with interpolations. Their 
order is 10. 19. 17. 18. 21. ‘ And he took bread 

and gave thanks for it and brake it and gave and 
said : This is my body which is for you (Syr -h 
‘ is given’) : do this in remembrance of me. And 
(Syr«^“ ‘after they had supped’) he took a cup 
and gave thanks over it and said: Take this and 
share it among yourselves (Syr -f ‘ this is my 
blood of the new covenant’). I say to you that 
from this time on I shall not drink of this growth 
of the vine (Syr*^^^ ‘fruit’) until the kingdom of 
God comes.’ The Pesh, omits 17. 18 ; Egyp. omits 
10-18 ; Marcion omits 10. 18. 19^, and after 19«' 
comes the cup, but there is only one. (3) D a lU 
i 1 omit 19^ and 20. Horfc, with whom Nestle 
agrees, is strongly of opinion that were not 

part of the original text of Luke. Weiss, Schiirer, 
Zahn, and otliers also believe in a shorter text, but 
Zahn looks to the oldest versions rather than to 
D a, etc., for the proper oi-der. Their testimony 
is uniform for the order of Mk.-Mt. -Paul (for 1 Co 
lOiQ even with the Dldaclie can hardly, in the face 
of 1 Co lU*, be cited for primitive practice) and for 
only one cup. However, Mark and Paul seem to 
have influenced the oldest Syriac directly, in its 
additions ‘ this is my blood,’ etc., and the command 
for repetition. If the longer text be accepted, as 
it is by many scholars, the mention of the two 
cups may be due to the recapitulatory propensity 
of Luke (Thayer), or the first cup may signify the 
close of the Old Covenant in the last Passover 
(16-18), while the second cup belongs to the New 
Covenant (19*^. 20), In favour of the latter view 
it may be observed that ‘ a cup ’ occurs in rM, but 
in V.20 ‘the cup,’ as though well known in the 
Church (richzmaini). There is, however, other 
evidence in ilii-) chapter of unsuitable order if not 
disarrangement, as e*g^ vv. ^8- 21 - 23 ^ where a change 
of position would fit the narrative better : and if Jn 
13 i"'‘^o be taken as a guide, it would seem that 
Lk 2224-27 should come before the institution of the 
Supper. Hence Hort’s excision of vvA^^-^o is as 


yet the simplest solution of the difficulty. In that 
case Luke did not intend to give the detailed ac- 
count of the institution of the Supper, but rather 
its meaning. Whatever the original order may 
have been, there can be no doubt that he desires to 
lay stress on the Paschal character of the meal. 
The old dispensation is closing. For the last time 
Jesus hands His disciples the Passover cup : in the 
coming Kingdom He will provide for them a 
heavenly vintage (cf. Jn 15^- (See Hort, ‘Notes 
on Select Readings,’ p. 63 f. ; Nestle, Textual Crit. 
of Gh\ Test. p. 276 f. ; Zahn, Mnl. in cl NT, ii. 
357 ff. ; Sanday, Hastings’ DJB ii. 636 ; Plummer, 
St. Luke, 406.) 

(iii.) Paul . — 1 Co II 23-20 is evidently drawn upon 
by the author of the longer account of the Supper 
ill Luke. The Apostle gives unimpeachable author- 
ity for his view of the Supper, claiming that he had 
a revelation from the Lord, though it is highly 
probable that he derived it indirectly through the 
Apostles (dirS seems to involve a remote source ; 
see Schmiedel, Hancl-Com. ii. 162). Of the varia- 
tions from Mk.-Mt. the most important aie the 
repetition of ‘ Do this in remembrance of me,’ and 
the change of ‘ JLis is my blood of the covenant ’ 
into ‘This cup is the new covenant in my blood’ : 
while the common Synoptic prophecy of Jesus that 
He will drink the new fruit of the vine in the 
Kingdom with His disciples, gives way to a Pauline 
interpretation of the forward aspect of the Supper 
— ‘ ye proclaim the Lord’s death till lie come.’ 

In 1 Cor. the subject is introduced 111 ci dent ally. 
There is no formal description of the first Supper, 
with full historical detail. The narrative is in- 
tended to correct abuses among lighl-lu'aru d 
Greeks, who seem to have degraded the Supper to 
the level of their former heathen club-banquets 
{(TvaaLrioL, epavoi). They bad few such sacred asso- 
ciations as the Jews, whose annual Passover was 
a valuable discipline in reverence for Jehovah their 
Redeemer. These Corinthians had poor ideas of 
the awful cost of their redemption, w’hexi they 
failed to recognize the meaning of this memorial 
of Christ’s redeeming death, and by their selfish 
party-spirit profaned the Lord’s Supper, instituted 
as it was at such a time as the night on which pre- 
parations for His betrayal were being matured 
(TrcLpedWero). The rite as described here is essen- 
tially the same as in the Gospels ; but in the Gospels 
we have the historical account of its creation ; while 
1 Cor. describes an ideal celebration for the Chris- 
tian brotherhood. 

According to 1 Co the ruling idea of the 

Supper is the symbolical display of redemption 
through the death of our Lord, and the same con- 
ception, under the figure of the Christian Passover, 
is involved in 1 Co. 6L Another truth also under- 
lying 1123-26^ bvit especially tattght in 10 ^ 8 - 22 ^ is 
all those who partake of the spiritual food and 
drink in this Sacrament are brought into fellow- 
ship with Christ Himself, and are thus united into 
one bod 3 ^ (vv.^- 4. le. i7). 

(iv.) The Fourth Gospel . — Though the institiition 
of the Supper is not found in Jn., the final dis- 
courses of Jesus (13-17) are coloured with the 
thought of it and of the love-feast, like brilliant 
clouds irradiated by the sun which they hide. It 
is in a measure true to say that, while the Synop- 
tists are concerned with the Supper, St. John 
Ungers xxpon the memory of the love-feast, for the 
conversations have the one great theme fittingly 
introduced by the deed of humility on the part of 
Him who having loved His own, loved them unto 
the end. He had exhibited the new law of love of 
which His death would be the crowning expression, 
and He becomes at once their example and their 
Sanctifier (see esp. ch. 17). The Evangelist, as we 
have seen, seems to correct the Synoptists as to the 
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day of Christ’s death, but he relates the diKSCourse 
of ch. 6 to the Passover, and in the theme he agrees 
substantially with them, for the words ‘ this is my 
body . . . this is iny blood,’ with their symbolic 

• : ; , find an excellent interpretation ill 

Ji- o '■ ", .\n a.: can hardly be dissociated from the 
later institiitioii of the Supper (see Westcott, St. 
John., ; Holtzoiaun, XT Theol. ii. r>01—50o ; 
Loisy, Qnatrihne Evcuujile, 702-722, 700, 811). 

BJCSULTS. — (a) The Lord’s Supper was instituted 
by Jesus as a perpetual meinoriad of His death. It 
IS true that the words ‘ Do this in remembrance of 
me’ do not occur in the oldest tradition, and may, 
perhaps, in their present form be traceable to St. 
Ihiul ; but it is incredible that he should have 
originated this sacrament, and that it should have 
been adopted from him by the Jewish Christians. 
The ordinance was in existence among the Jeru- 
salem Churches before his conversion, and the sym- 
bolism and narrative which he received must have 
been invested with a peculiar sacredness, for, as 
preserved in the written Petrine source (Mark) at 
least twenty years later, while different and dis- 
tinctly more original, they are essentially the 
same. It is difficult to see how the early Chris- 
tians would have turned every meal into a com- 
memoration of their Lord’s death without 1 1 is 
command, for even after the death they failed for 
a while to understand its full significance. After 
Pentecost they might have found their meals to be 
symbols of His perpetual presence to nourish them, 
but that they should have* combined with this the 
necessity of His death, which remained a scJeinn 
mystery, would be inexplicable except under the 
example and instruction of their Lord. 

(6) The Kvaiigelical records relate the Supper to 
the Passover either directly or indirectly, but no 
such traUvSformation of the original feast as we find 
in the Supper would have been made by the primi- 
tive Church, which remained thoroughly Jewish, 
except under the guidance of Jesus. 

(c) Like all other teaching of Jesus, tliis does not 
prescribe new ritual dependent for its validity upon 
a set of fixed terms. Possibly freedom was allowed 
even with regard to the order of the action (see 
shorter text of Luke, 1 Co and Didache): cer- 
tainly the spirit was not to be enslaved by an 
inevrant repetition of sacred words. Ct)m])leU; 
verbal accord is not to be found in the records, mu- 
even in St, Paul is there a fixed liturgical formula 
such UkS might be repeated by a presiding officer ; 
but the import of. the Supper 1 d 

conveyed mainly by a generally : ■ < • • ; 

practice. 

('/) 'rhe Lord’s Supper was a ‘ visible word ’ con- 
veying the truth of the awful mystery of Kedemp- 
tion. Until He came, however long or short might 
be the interval, His followers, Jew and Gentile, 
would in this acted parable read their Master’s 
mind in regard to His death, the culmination of 
His service of love on their behalf. ‘ The Passion 
of Christ was itself a sacrament or mystery of an 
eternal truth: it wf- ’ sacrament of 

human history : the ■ ■ . ■ sible sign of a 

great supra-ieinporal fact’ (W. E. Inge, Gontc.ntio 
Veritatis, p. 298 ; see also art. FELLOWaiirP, § ii.). 

5. The Apostolic Church. — (a) The Jewish 
Christian . *■. ‘To break (or ‘the break- 
ing of’) ■ ■ ^ K\d<TLS TOV &prOv') 18 allUOSt 

a formula in the NT (Mk 8® |[, Mt Lk2485, Ac 
242.46 207-11^ I Qq 11^4). The term does not 
seem to have been employed* for the ordinary 
meals of the Jews or their sects in any formal 
way (see Jer 16^-®, La 44). Undoubtedly sacri- 
ficial feasts shared in by fellow-worshippers were 
common not only in heathen circles but among 
the Jews; they were consecrated by thanksgiv- 
ings and other religious ritual (Schfirer, ThLZ, 


1891, 32), and it would have heoii quit(‘. natural 
for the Christians thus to associate? tli(‘msc‘lv(\s 
together ; hut a widespread religious custom is 
not sufficient to account for the usage, and its 
nomenclature among the early discijjles. Why 
wa.s it distinguished from the ‘ fellowshij)’ (Koo'wHa) 
and singUal out by a dilTereiit tm-minology ? Partly 
because of the memory of their Lord’s eonslaiit 
table-fellowship, to whieli His .ii with 

their intense reality, had given religious signifi- 
cance, but much more because of the Last. Suiipin* 
carrying His command. That Sup]ier niad(‘ every 
common meal more sacred. Enshrining the love 
of their Mast(*r in the symbolism of its closing 
scene, it gave new meaning to the communion of 
brethren at tlu'ir common board. It b(‘eamo the 
source of a renewed joy, and the daily in.spiration 
of a richer hope. So'tlie term ‘ breaking ot bretid’ 
covers more than the observance of the Eucharist. 
It designates the meals of which this ordimincc 
formed an integral part, the action of breaking 
bread, which was the largest factor of their ini^al, 
being used to denote the whole, feast. Wo may 
assume that the disciples followial their Lord’s 
example, celebrating a love-feast, which would b(‘ 
enriched with memories of their Master and teac^h- 
ing from His nc arest disciples, and 
the more solemn thanksgiving for : ■ \ ■ r^ ■ 

body and the cup of blessing which Jesus had con- 
secrated. 

(?>) The Pauline. Clmrvhes. — There are signs in 
the letters of St. l^aul that there was a widesiirc-ad 
doctrine and prae.tice to which his own churches 
would conform (Ko CT'^), so that his influoneo over 
any churches but those of his foundation must not 
he exaggerated, especially in matters so vital as 
the sacred obsei’vances on which the pm’sonal 
divsciples of Jesus would be reganled as primary 
authorities (of. 1 Co U'-^). Nevertheless the Ohurcii 
underwent a profound change when it iiassed from 
Jerusalem and the village (‘hurches of Judma to 
the large cities of Syria, Asia Minor, and (rria‘cc. 
All ranks now contributed their share to the 
brotherhood. Thus of necessity the disciples could 
no longer meet daily, and their regular « :h 
were held on the firk day of the we(‘k (Ao ■'"*, i ('.* 
EE, Kev DO). Probably the conduct of the stirvice 
at Tx'oas (Ac 20^-^^) was that of the aven-age (Jen tile 
congregation, but little can bo gathered from it 
except that there was a weiddy meeting of tlu* 
church on Sunda.y night, followed by a common 
meal, at which, in this case, St. Paul presided, 
and protracted the discourse till dayhrt'ak. llie 
Lord’s Supper may have Ixicn observed at some 
time daring the common meal. 

Thaiik-^givii’.g was such an outstanding f(‘ature 
of ihe meal ihat already in 1 Co there is inan- 
tion of ‘ the cup of blessing which we bless ’ (some 
think it is so called in distinction fx'om the cujjs at 
heathen banqiu'ts), and afterwards the meal is 
called ‘ the Eucharist ’ (Ignat, PhilacL 4, Smyr. (1 ; 
Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 64-60, Trypho, 116, U7). 
This Supper, originated and presided over by the 
Lord {rb KvptaKbv deiTvov)^ did not owe its validity 
to any official president or to any Apostolic blessing. 
It was a celebration of the brotherhood as a whole ; 
indeed, the sacrilege of the Corinthians consisted 
partly in destroying the bond of love which united 
into one body the brethren who ate one broad 
(1 Co I0i6f‘ ll^off-). Only brethren seem to have been 
admitted to the Supper; though unbelievers and 
strangers attended other gathi riug.s of a hortatory 
or didactic nature (1428). jg noteworthy that 
the direct references to the Lord’s Supper in the 
epistolary writings of the NT arc coufiiuid to 1 Cor., 
so that we may po.ssibly attach a larger import- 
ance to the function of the l^ord’s Supper in the 
Christian life than the Apostle Paul (see 1 Co 
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tliougli he did undoubtedly regard it as a 
powerful means of grace (1 Co j 

(c) The Agape and the Lo7xVs Supper , — While 
the word ‘Agape’ occurs only once in the NT 
(Jude for the reading of 2 P 2^^ is almost cer- 
tainly aTTctraty), thei’e can he no doubt that the j 
common meals of the primiP’ve Christians, and the 
table-fellowship which the Corinthians abused, 
answer to the later Agape. A new name was 
given to what was really a new thing, for there 
is nothing elsewhere like the s^Jirit of love W'hicli 
called into existence and i^ervaded the common 
intercourse of the brotherhood. The occasion for 
the origin of the name may be found in Jn 13-16, 
though the technical term probably did not come 
into use till long after the brethren had been en- 
joying the reality. 

What did ‘ the Lord’s Supper’ (rh KvpiaKhv Belirvov,^ 

1 Co 11^^) precisely mean? Was it the concluding 
part of the Agape, later called the Eucharist, or 
did it include both the Agape and the Eucharist ? 
Or was the Lord’s Supper a distinct Eucharistic 
meal separate from the Agape? The decision 
turns partly on the interpretation of 1 Co 11-*’. 
Julicher is of the opinion that ‘ the Lord’s Supx^er’ 
was quite unlike all other o ' * ■ „ ; ' • ” gather- 
ings, and holds that St. Pau . . , with the 

Corinthians because by tbeir greed they turned a 
meal, which was meant to serve the brotherly 
unity of the Church, into a means of satisfying 
their appetites (see Stewart, Expos. July 1898, 
and also Drews, JPRE‘^ v. 662 f.). But there are 
two decisive objeolioiis to this view, (a) The 
Apostle says that the ordinance was instituted 
‘ after supper ’ (^erA Sctirv'^o-at, ll^^). (jS) Bread 
and wine would not occasion the «''u*b»!y which 
he rebukes. It is much more 6: 1 cuii ■. > decide 
between the other views. Those who hold that 
the Agape culminated in the Eucharist, and that 
the wh' )ie- was called ‘ the Lord’s Supper,’ explain 
that the selfish conduct of the Corinthian cliques 
rendered impossible any table-fellowship like that 
of the fir^r Lord's Supper, when the feast of love 
culminated in the Eucharist (Keating, Agape and 
Eueharist^ Appendix B; Robertson in Hastings’ 
X)B i. 490'^). Pex'haps this agi'ees with the tex'm 
‘ breakiiig of bread,’ and the practice as outlined 
in Acts, l)iit the words of St. Paul seem to separate 
this part of the feast from the rest. It is a ‘ Loi'd’s 
meal ’ because of the institution by the Lord which 
he proceeds to relate. ‘ It is impossible for you to 
eat a real Lord’s Supper when yoxx have acted so 
disgrjxcefun\ in the Agape.’ Eurther, the institu- 
lioli ‘nfi or .supper,’ and the suhscMpH-nt history of 
the ordinance, seem to be most easily C‘X])ljiim-d on 
this view (Weizsficker, Ar’»‘t. Age, Eng. ir. vol. 
ii. 283 fl; Zahn, ‘ Agapen,' in THE- i. 23(> f,}. /Lhe 
abuses which led eventually to a .^cunrn i m «f the 
Agape from the Eucharist were ni'uod.iiu m Cor- 
inth, though !h(‘ p of dissociation jxroved to 
be slow, and d in ‘iiiii-rcMil localities. 

6. The sub- Apostolic Church.— (<t) Clement of 
Borne. — To counteract the disturbances resulting 
from the Corinthian rivalries, Clement urges the 
necessity of order and reverence in the service, 
which will be effected by every one abiding in 
his own part (14). The hi-l‘,ou- must offer ‘the 
gifts blamelessly and Indi’.v ‘ (-1 1}, i.e. ‘the prayers 
and thanksgivings, the alms, the Eucharistic ele- 
ments, the contributions to the Agape, and so 
forth’ (Lightfoot). His stately prayers and in- 
sistence upon orderliness may point to a develop- 
ing liturgical service, but the epistle sheds no real 
light upon the place or meaning of the Eucharist in 
the worship of the Church. 

(h) JPlimfs Letter to Trajan (A.T). This 

letter is of importance, but raises vexed questions. 
How far the practice described extended beyond 
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the Cliui'cli of Bithyjua, and the trustworthiness 
and iiiLei‘pret.atioii of evidence which he drew from 
apostate Christians, ai^e douhtful. He says : ‘ Esseiit 
soliti stato die ante lucem conveniie cai'menqiie 
Christo (juasi deo dicere secum invicein, seque 
Sacramento non in scelus aliquod ohstringere, sed 
ne furta, iie latrociiiia, ne adulteria committei’ent, 
ne fidem fallerent, ne depositum 
garent : qnibus peractis morem ■ . . 

fuisse, rursusque coeundi ad capiendum cibum, 
promiscuum tameii et iiiuoxium’ {Ep. 96. 7)* 

Just what is involved in the word mer<tmentmn has divided 
scholars. " ’ - ^ 50 ff.) and Uamsay {C7i. in Horn. 

hat the Eucharist and the Ag-ajje were 
aei)aratGdat this time, and that the social meal, which was held 
in the eveninj?, had been repressed in accordance with the 
lloraan Imperial policy ag-ainst associations (Keating', 5-i if.). 
Weizsiicker is not very clear {op, cit ii. 249, 28.5), but Zabn 
PRE^ i. 23G, art. ‘Agapen’ ) and J. A, Robinson {Encya. Bihl., 

‘ Eucharist,’ § IT) are unwilling to draw such a conclusion. 
Possibly the abolition of the Agape was local and temporary 
(Mayor, Clem-, of Alexandria Strom, vii. S70 if.). In anj' case, 
undue emphasia’should not be placed upon the Imperial policy 
as a uniform influence, foi* there were other contributory local 
forces at 'work, introducing changes into worship ; and when 
Ignatius wrote, the Eucharist and the Agape were still united 
" in some jiarts of Asia Minor, and probably at Antioch ’ (Light- 
foot). 

(c) The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles . — The 

uncei'tainty of the date aud local origin of the 
didache reiidei's its 'witness doubtful. Quite differ- 
ent in tone fi’om Paul, and iiot influenced directly, 
it would appear, by John, it may be taken as a 
type of widespi’ead Jewish Christian life within 
the limits of Palestine, and possibly Egypt, about 
the end of the 1st century. The Supper, called 
‘ the Eucharist,’ and associated with ‘ the breaking 
of bx'ead,’ is mentioned in chapters 9, 10, and 14. 
The Eucharist is not yet ' 0 from the 

Agape, if, indeed, they are no ‘ . i , for the 
latter is not mentioned, though some take ch. 9 to 
contain the closing prayers of the Agape, and ch. 
10 those of the Eucharist (Zahn, Weizsacker, 
Weiss, Loofs). It is held on the Lord’s Day, and 
is preceded by confession, for only pure Ixearts 
make pi-aise and Uianksgbincr possible. The 
order, as in the shorter lori’n of Luke, is cup and 
bread ; but notbing is said as to the method of 
celebration, except that, while a set foi^m of 
prayers is given for ordinaiy use, prophets are 
allowed freedom. There is no sign of a priest, 
and the celebration is the common act of the 
whole Church. Only the baptized ai-e to pai'take 
of the Eucharist, which is that holy thing that 
cannot be given to the dogs, though not because 
the Eucharistic elements ai'e regai'ded as convey- 
ing some mystei'ious power, or are, in any sense, 
sacrificial ; for there is not much advance on 
Ro 12h^ 

The Didache is mystical, like the Foui'th Gospel. 
Life and knowledge come through the a])pi\>pihi- 
lion of Jesus Christ as Messiah, hut no roferenee is 
made to i^edemption through His blood. A unique 
figure — that of the grains of wheat being brought 
together to form one loaf — is applied to the sanctifi- 
catioii of the Church in a unity. Thanks are given 
for knowledge of God, for faith and immortality 
brought tliroxxgh Jesus the Servant, and for daily 
food, bm < for the spiritual food through 

Jesus. .\inr il (-'stress of the present evil age, 
which may soon close with the advent of the Loi*d, 
will come the peace of perfect mystical union in 
the Church of the completed Kingdom (Bartlet, 
‘ Didache,’ Hastings’ DB, Extra Vol. 439ff.j Brews 
in. Neutest. Apohruphen. 182--188). 

(d) Ignatius. — The Lord’s Supper assumes large 

* ‘ cT/xapto-Tta in Christian nsag-e has two concrete senses 
besicle.s the abstract sen^r : I'ii ji rh:iM’<-Lnviii<i- in wonL. and 
(2) a thanksgiving in ol’b’-ii'iri . u’ul in <ii'iv ir to 

denote always the offi-riiii; or thing nor tlie <j« re- 

mony or service, or the institution ' vol. lii. 595). 
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importance. By a transference of tlie name for 
the prayer o'‘ ' '■ the whole meal it is 

called ‘the I. . Phil. 4, Smip'. 

G, 8). It is stiu associatea with the Agape {Smyr. 
8. 1, 2), and the term ‘breaking of bread’ seems 
to include both (JUph. 20). His utterances often 
stand out untoued in the atmosidiere of contro- 
versy with tlie Docetists, against whom he is never 
wearied of insisting upon the reality of the human 
nature of Jesus Christ which is essential to salva- 
tion. (hily in the one Church is this full truth 
preserved, and the Eucharist is the symbol of unity, 
for there the gifts of salvation which are the full 
fellowship of life with Christ find fleshly eximession. 
8o, to be v<alid, it must be celebrated by the bishop, 
•who, as opposed to all heretics, performs the sacra- 
ment as ail act of the Cluircli as a whole. For 
Ignatius the spiritual .^iiijor.'iensiblc world is in- 
tensely real, but it becomes illusory without an 
earthly or material form, and only through the 
apru'opriaiion of the flesh and blood of Christ do 
believers enter into mystical union with God. 
This is most fully realized in the breaking of 
bread, an action efficacious as an antidote to 
spiritual death — ‘a medicine for immortality’ 
((pdpjiiaKoy dOavaa-tas., Eph. 20). 8ome hold that 
Ignatius regards tue elements of the Supper as 
purely symbolic, for in Phil. 5. 1, the gospel is 
called ‘the flesh of Jesus’; in lyall. 8. 1 , faith 
is ‘ the flesh of the Lord,’ and love is ‘ the blootl 
of Jesus Christ’; and in Horn. 7, Eph. 5, ‘the 
bread of God ’ is an image of the blessings of salva- 
tion without any reference to the Lord’s Sii[)[)(;r 
(v. d. Goltz, PjnitUuii von Antiorhien^ pp. 72, 7;> ; 
Lightfoot, ad Pom. 7 ; Loofs, FHE^ i. 40). 
Harnack’s most recent view is that in Ignatius, 
sixty years after St. Taul, the whilom clear theology 
has become fouled by the Mysteries and their lore 
{Expamiou of Christianity, i. 280). Apparently 
Ignatius does not think of magical pow'ers as being 
inherent in material elements, but, influenced by 
Johaunine mysticism, holds that the material 
forms must be interpreted by a spirit of faith, 
love, and thanksgiving in order to convey spiritual 
gifts. Yet he is ambiguous, and his realistic 
language, partly due to a mind more imnginati\(‘ 
than penetrating, opens the door for tlie’ cruder 
conceptions which "follow. TiM-lmp'. we may go 
further, and see in his use of ihe icrm ‘medicine 
for immortality ’ the first evidence of the later 
view of Greek theology, which laid the chief stress 
of redemption rather on the annihilation of physi- 
cal (■ »:-i- lo.i-i.i by the infusion of the Divine Nature 
of the 8on of Hod, than on spiritual regeneration 
through the eternal Divine Person (Lightfoot, 
Ign. ii. 45, 171, 258; Inge, Christian Mtjstloism, 
257, and A})pcndix C; Swete in JThf^t, iii. 108; 
Sanday, Ti,p. Fon.rtft 241-245). 

(e) Justin 3i(irtijr. — The ecclesiastical term for 
the Sapper is henceforth ‘the Eucharist.’ Justin 
makes no mention of the Agape. The Eucharist 
ceases to be a meal of the cougregatiou and be- 
comes a regular part of the Sunday service, and 
seems to require the presence of a bishop or some 
other official for its valid celebration <^Apol. i. 05- 
07). Under the growing tendency towards ritual 
it began to gather to itself some of the Jewish, 
or perhaps heathen, sacrificial ideas centring in 
a special priesthood. Indeed Justin sees in the 
mysteries of Mithras a demonic imitation of Chris- 
tian symbolism {Apol. i. 54, 02, 05-67 ; Dial. c. 
Tryplio, 70, 78). The ideas of Ignatius are in Justin 
losing their purity. He continues to speak of the 
Supper as a spiritual life-giving food, but holds 
that a material change passes upon the elements 
of the sacrament, so that they nourish our bodies 
and make them incorruptible, the Jjogos becoming 
united by the Eucharistic prayer with the bread, 
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as He took flesh and blood when He beitame in- 
carnate in Jesus {Ap<d. i. ()(> ; Loofs, ICIIP i. 40, 
41, 45, 40; Swoto, JThSt, iii. 100 i'. ). ILirnncli 
put forward a theory that broad and water w(‘r(‘ 
the usual elements in the Eu(dia.rist at the time 
of Jnstin, but it has rcceivc'd litth*- approval, for 
the most that can be said is that lha ]n-a(d,it*e 
existed among some small sods in Africa (77/ vii. 
2, 117-144, outlined by Stewart, //rpo.s. July 1808, 
4Jff,). 

A variety of causes led to iln^. discoutinuamv', of 
the celebration of the Agaqx' along witli the- Lord’s 
Supper, (a) The increase of a4)ust‘s as tlu'y arc 
found already in 1 Cor. and Jude. (/>) Tlit' grouth 
of the Church in large cities, wlnu’c it became im- 
possible for the Cliristhuis to imad; togetiier in 
house-celebrations, (c) The increasing powm’of th(‘, 
bishop and clergy, who found in house-gatlundugs a 
menace to tiie unity of the. CUnire.h, togdiier with 
the develoiHUcnt of the dogma that the pres<me(^ 
of a bishop was necessary to make a S.'.n; i d. 
(d) Charges of cliild-numhir and ‘■.inid'M i.-m 
(^dvierreLa deiirva, oldLirodetovs g/^eis). (c) Th(‘. en- 
forcement of ■' ]* . ' ’ i inst associations 

(see Drews, ■ I . ' ' ■ The e.baugig 

already widespread in the time of Justin Mari.yr, 
whereby the Supper is cleliniUdy ealhal ‘ tlui 
Eucharist’ and becomes the central part (d! iniblie 
j service, was of vast consequence, and gradually 
I spread over the whole Cburcli, tran>forming tln^ 
cone.eption of worship. In TertulUan's eircie the 
Eucharist is celebrated in the early morning and 
the Agape is ludd in the evening * (Apo/. JU, dr 
Corona, J). But authorities differ sts to the com- 
pleteness of the separation at Alexiuulria in CUnn- 
ent’s day, Bigg, a.g., saying that; ‘the Eucharist 
was not distinguished iii timiq ritual, or motive 
from the primitive Supper of the. Lord’ {Christian 
Platonists, 102, lOJ), while Mayor is doubtful 
(Clem. Alex. Strom, vii. 882), ami Zahn is strongly 
of the contrary opinion {PJUP ‘ Agapeu,’ 284). 

7. The Lord’s Supper and the pagan Mysteries. 
— Dr. Percy Gardner may be takmi as a 
sentative of a few scholars who traise tiio iufluen(,'.e 
of the pagan Mysteries on 8t. Paul. 

‘Tho gmit (liiren'nce between! tho tva<*hlug of tlu* 8ynoptl(^ 
Jesus on tho ono hand, and tho toao.hln>f of I^anl, of the 
Fourth I ‘.‘i I of the author of llohiaevs on tho oUnn*, 

is just t' ... < .»■ - 1 .‘oriuor is not, by tho 

ideas of spiritual r.. < i . ■. of justillonUon, and 

mediation — klea.s whiclt had found an uttoraiico, howovaa’ lui- 
porfoct, in the teaching of tho t/iiatiL . . . ('hrlstlans ans Hko 
the Pu^^an Mysta*, called upon to bo otrtouind aytou I'lu* hei-- u i-,- 
of tlie Pauline and Johanniue writings shows tho n .,f 

Christianity on to a now hsvtd by tho rw*. option and baptism irU<» 
Christ of a sot of Ideas which at tho tluus coming (Vom a Dlvlno 
source, wore m 1 ' ■ '\ . inii> the Miimi-i roligions of tlio 

human race’ A p. -Uo if.) li..j 

holds that in -.i".' ■ • '-..■■■aimuit as a '.i-i c'. o ■ . 

act unrelated i.> Cue kernel of his jjcospol, l*aul opened tho gates 
to ‘mysloiy ’ coMo'ijaor.^ i,.V7* 77i.eoL il ISO, 1S7). 

But the sacT'ament of the Supper was in exist- 
ence before St. Paul, and its inipo-i wAl (>Htab- 
lished in the Jewish section of ilo' chi.ivh before 
the gospel went to the Gentiles, who for many 
decades were not sufficiently influential to stami) 
the sacrament with ‘ mystery ’ enneeptioiw (iv(*n 
if they had so desired. All this type of thought 
was alien to the Jewish mind, the only section 
of the nation that was in sympathy with tlieso 
ideas being the Esseues, who derived their sa<U‘a- 
meutal meals — in some sort ‘mystery’ a.ssocia- 
tions— from foreign sources, and they cannot be 
regarded as a factor in the shaping of the Chris- 
tian rite (Bousset, Pel. des Judenthums, 481-448). 
It is quite gratuitous to say that the ideas of 
spiritual communion, salvation, jnsiifie.ation, and 
mediation are especially Fauline or Johaunine, 
They had, in fact, a long history in Hebrew thought, 
and while they are fre([uout in ‘ tnyshnw ’ ritmd, 
their import is dilfereiu. The pagan Mysteri(‘,s, 
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even in their purest expression, were tainted with 
the religious conceptions of old nature-worships. 
Fellowship through sacraments with the Divine 
was thought to bring an infusion of the subtle 
material essence of the god, who thus held present 
communion with the initiated, and vouchsafed 
iin mortality to him. This was the result not so 
inuch of a moral act of faith as of an impression 
produced upon the character hy the vision of the 
Divine drama. ContemiDlation and ecstasy crown 
the course of the initiated. A rigorous ethical 
discipline was also required by way of preparation 
for the vision of the Divine, but inasmuch as the 
purpose was to free the soul from its prison-house 
in the flesh, the purificnii.m was chiefly of a cere- 
monial character. The soul cleansed of earthly 
impurities would ascend after death into final union 
with the Supreme (see Dill, Uaman Society from 
Xe7'o to Marcus Aurelms, Bk. iv. clis. v. vi. ). Of 
sill in the Christian sense there is little trace in 
pagan thought. Such sin as the worshipper was 
freed from in the heathen Mysteries was inherent 
in him by reason of human frailty, or was an 
outward taint of the body (Anrich, Das antiice 
Mysterienwescn^ 88). When in the 2nd cent, these 
subtle shades began to colour Cbristiaii thought, 
it ivas a sign that the full summer was iiass- 
iug. 

St. Paul is ruled by the I-Iebrew idea of sin as it 
becntnc heightened by the life and death of Jesus. 
God is for him the ".vI-i'vm.i M hCMl T’<',rson, and 
sin is treason again-i !!;< \ . On Ills 

Son, the Redeemer from sin, lie lavishes all his 
loyalty and worship. Indeed, Christ becomes his 
intimate personal friend and Lord. For him it is 
Clirist to live, which is only another way of saying 
tliat Christ is his spiritual food as it is symbolized 
in the Supper (1 Co Kfl- 1'^). lie does not, it is 
t-rue, lay inordinate emphasis on the celebration 
of Baptism or tho Supper (1 Oo but he finds 

111 the common meal of love the most perfect 
earthly expression of the fellowship of the saints 
with the Head of the body. The living Christ 
draws the believers, who have abandoned their 
former pagan fellowship, into a new communion 
wdth Himself. He is the most real of all per- 
vsons, dwelling in the hearts of a loving company 
as their thought is focussed upon Him by the 
symbols of His redemption, and pledged by this 
liiemorial of Ills death to return (see Dobschiitz, 
Drohieme d. aposi Zeitalters^ 72, 78 ; Ramsay, 
Dxpas.^ Dec. 1900, Jan. 1901). Even the use by 
St. Paul of such words as ‘ mystery ’ and ‘ to 
initiate’ (reXetouv), 1 Co 2 Co Ph 3^^, 

hardly justifies the assumption of conscious influ- 
ence (Heinrici, Com. [1887] m ^ Kor. 121 ; Aiirich, 
112). Uor is there any more reason for discerning 
‘mystery-doctrine’ in John, for the eouvapjiop. o\ 
God and of true worship which t\x\c-> ihi-^ (n'->P<‘l 
is unsurpassed while in 6^^ words which 

might be thought to have a matei'iaiistic sense are 
expressly said to be spirit and life. In the final 
discoixrses of Jesus the conditions for receiving the 
Spirit of Christ are ethical. Those abide in Christ 
who show their love to Him by obeying His com- 
mand to love one another. In the First Epistle 
the final vision of God is promised for the world to 
come, but only those can know God now who love, 
and who have had their sins taken away through 
the Lamb of God who is the propitiation for the 
sins of the whole world (1 Jn 2^, cf. Jn 1-®). ‘ Faith ’ 
in Paul, ‘ love ’ and ‘ knowledge,’ almost convertible 
terms in John, are the subjective conditions for 
communion with God, who dwells in the individual 
heart attuned to the loving fellowship of the 
brotherhood. 

It may be partially tx*ue to say that without the 
sacraments Christian iiy would not have conquered 


Europe, and yet such a judgment should he quali- 
fied by the fact that n on-sacramental Judaism was 
the most effective of all the religions 

of the old world. VViuespread as the ‘mystery’ 
cults were, the Jews became a church within the 
Roman Empire, exceeding other foreign worships 
in numbers, the attention it attracted, and the 
privileges it extorted from a hostile power. Philo, 
the only ‘ mystery ’ philosopher of the Jews, was an 
isolated phenomenon (Bousset, op. cit. 78, 79). 

T ■ - ; . ' . the heathen Mysteries satisfied 

many deep religious longings. The Ub' 

of impressive ceremonial and a Divii ■ ■ ‘ 

cealed from all but the initiated, the litany, the 
rhythmic music, appealed to the feeling of the wor- 
shixiper, and swept him into an attitude of mind in 
which he enjoyed Divine communion and received 
a pledge of his immortality. By means of a com- 
mon meal he entered into mystical union with the 
god, and began the process of deification through 
the infusion of the imperishable Divine nature. 
Degraded though these Mysteries often were hy 
magic 1 ■ ’ - ■■■.**!. fiiey were felt by their 

purest . !■ guarantee of salvation 

here in fellowship with God and of a blessed future 
life (Anrich, pp. 39, 40, 47 ; Dill, 009-614). And 
yet Judaism was the most powerful factor in that 
religious world, because it satisfied more perfectly 
than any ‘ mystery ’ cult the more insistent ethical 
and spiritual needs of human nature. But Chris- 
tianity brought to the world a richer boon than 
either Judaism or the heathen Mysteries. It 
ofiered all that was best both in the Mysteries 
and in Judaism. By its sacraments it disclosed 
its ‘ open secret’ to Jew and Gentile ; and in these 
sacraments the believer, as one of a brotherhood 
oL* saints, was brought into iierfect communion with 
the eternal God who had redeemed him. 

The most sacred symbol of this li-.n. • the 

core of religious worship,’ was tho Lvn‘d‘> i. !•. 
and it remained truly symbolic uni’’!, aficf liu Tr-t 
decade of the 2nd cent., the stream of Christian life, 
making its way through pagan soil that was satur- 
ated with ideas drained off from mystery practice 
and thought, began to grow discoloured. How far 
in the succciedlug years there was direct imitation 
between Christianity and the mystery religions,' or 
how far resemblances were due to ideas that had 
by a long process of religious development become 
almost essential to the thought of the early cen- 
turies, is a problem that still awaits solution. But 
it was the Gnostic sects that were first invaded and 
overcome by distinctly heathen influences. The 
Christian Church, with its immense reserve of 
spiritual power, performed a masterly and slow 
retreat from the more exalted positions of the 
Apostolic age (Harnack. Kr,," t of Christian- 

ity, i. 285-299 ; Hatch, Hiboert Lectures, 283-309 ; 
Mayor, Clement of Alexandria^ ch. iii. ; Inge, 
Christian Mysticism, Lect. ii. and .Vppendix 15 ; 
and esp. Dill and Anrich, ut supra). 

Litbuature.— S chultzen, Dae Abrndmalilim MSI 1895 ; J. 
H. Thayer, ‘ Eeeent Discussions respecting the Lord’s Supper ’ 
in dBL xviii. [1S99J 110-181 ; Greiner and Loofs, ‘ Abendmahl,’ 
i. and U., in i. ; Drews, ‘ Eucharistie,’ ib. v. ; 55ahn, 

Llgapen,’ ib. i. ; Plummer, ‘ The Lord’s Supper,’ in Hastings’ 
DA iii. ; J. A. llobiiison, ‘ Eucharist ’ in EncyG. Bibl. ii. The 
views of Harnack, Julicher, and Bpitta are chnr \ .n.. lined 
by G-. Waucliope Stewart in JEd&pos. 5th ser. viii. 

Sn-1"2, and bvGr.ifr in, ZUchr. f, Theol. u, Kirchi^ Isp,"), pt. *2. 
Si . 'i ^ I IV O'li-.i.'K O/v*.'/ / t,r !' . i.t,> nj>8 Sup%/rj-. I'lOo : J. y. 
Ki 7.W .1;/''/" //''< 1901; fl. G. Lambert, 

T > 1 /..H' .id '/' .'.<■ S'iy ■ L Box, t/C'Wi.sX 

I /,/ • ■■■1. C. Lambert in 

'.J. IV.; II i; -■ I'l, - I ■ ■ '■! Belief in the 
S,T-i)'id :\-nl 'ri'-rd i i !ii '.'rii ih. \o\. i i. ; W. B. l^rankland, 
TJif Karh/ PJncunrist, 1902 [useful for toxiiial material] : Bishop 
A J . Af .‘lelean , .an ‘ Agape ’ in Hastings’ forthcoming JSneye. of 

BeliyiO'yv a%cL Mhice. R. A. Falconer. 

LORD’S SUPPER (II.)* — The KT passages bear- 
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ing on this subject may conveniently be divided 
into ; ! t.’lu/ ' ■■ gi-'ii].' • - 

1 . i'ov Instiiaticn. ( 1 ) Feeding of 

Fim thousmui (Mk ^=^ = Mt 14^«- Lk 9i«- Jn 
011. 12)^ Xn connexion with this miracle it is im- 
Xiortant to observe that {a) it is recorded in all four 
Gospels ; [b) tlie record contains the following sig- 
nificant phrases, which it is well to comx>f^'re with 
the phraseology in the accounts of the institution : 
\af-iLbp (Mk., Mt.j Lk. ; Aa^Qep, Jn.), €t)\6y7}(r€P (Mk., 
Mt., Lk. ; ei)xa/}icrr7?irc(,s, Jn. ; cf. Jn 6“^ eux^^ptcrroio'ap- 
Toy rod Kvpiov), KarSK\acr€P (Mk., Lk. ; xXdoras, Mt. ; 
Jn. omits), idldov (Mk., Lk. ; ^dcoKCPj Mt. ; dddcjKSp, 
Jn. ) ; (r) the event carried on and emx)hasized the 
idea of a sacred meal, which, as a means of com- 
munion with God, had been profoundly imx>x'essed 
on the minds of the Jews by the sacrificial ii. 

(2) Feeding of Four thousand (Mk 8^”®= i 1 fi • 

In connexion with this must be observed : {a) tlie 
same tyi)e of x>hrases as in the Feeding of the Five 
thousand: \apdbp (Mk. ; Mt.), edxcf‘pt‘(rTho'as 

(Mk., Mt.),^'/cXacr€p(Mk., Mt. ), ^5£5ou(Mk., Mt. ),ei)Xo- 
yi^cras (Mk. only) ; (^) the same idea of a sacred meal 
as in the Feeding of the Five thousand. With the 
Feeding of the Five thousand and the Four thousand 
should be compared the meals after the Resurrec- 
tion in Lk 24'^^* and Jn 21^^, where, though 
neither appears to have been the Eucharist, the 
idea of a sacred meal is maintained, and the idirase- 
ology should he noticed {XafSCop rhv iLprov €d\6yr)crev 
ml A'Xdcray eiredidov adrocs and ip ry KXdcret. roD dprov 
in Lk 24^^^’ and Xau^dpei rhv dprov mi dLdojcnv adrois, 
mi rh d-iJ/dpLOP ojuLolo^s in Jn 2F^). 

(3) Discotorsc m the Fourth Gospel in connexion 
with Feeding of B'ive thmismuL This miracle, like 
others, is called ayfxetop in the Fourth Gospel ( Jn 
014 . place in the group of ‘ signs ’ which 
are so called^ because ‘ they make men feel the 
niysteiies which underlie the visible order’ (West- 
cott). The peculiar significance of this ‘sign’ in 
particular was drawn but by our Lord in the dis- 
course at Capernaum which followed it. That it 
was an acted parable of Divine truth He asserted 
to the multitude which sought Him at Capernaum, 
in the words: ‘Ye seek me, not because ye saw 
signs, but because ye ate of the loaves, and were 
filled. Work not for the meat which porisheth, but 
for the meat which ahideth unto eternal life, which 
the Son of Man shall give unto yon : for him the 
Father, even God, hath sealed ’ ( Jn 6^®* ^^). Thus 
it >iipplie(l the starting-point for the conversation 
Avith ilie multitude, in which our Lord identified 
‘ the bread out of heaven that is genuine,’ which 
‘the Father giveth,’ with Himself as ‘the bread of 
God which cometh down out of heaven, and giveth 
life unto the world/ ‘ the bread of life,’ ‘ the bread 
which cometh down out of heaven, that a man may 
eat thereof, and not die,’ ‘ the living bread which 
came doAvn out of heaven’ ; and further declared, 
‘ the bread which I will give is my flesh, for the 
life of the world ’ (vv.^^'*^^). As the conversation 
proceeded, our Lord spoke, in still clearer terms, of 
the recexition of His fiesh and blood as the means 
whereby there was to be particixiation in Himself, 
and as requisite to the possession of life : ‘ Except 
ye eat the fiesh of the Son of Man, and drink his 
blood, ye have not life in yourselves. He that 
eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath eter- 
nal life ’ ; ‘ My flesli is true food, and my blood is 
true drink. He that eateth my fiesh, and drinketh 
my blood, abideth in me, and I in him ’ ; ‘ He that 
eateth me, he also shall live because of me. This 
is the bread which came doAvn out of heaven’ ; ‘ He 
that eateth this bread shall live for ever ’ 
Recognizing the difficulty caused to His hearers 
by this teaching, our Lord laid stress on the deep 
spiritual significance of what He had said : ‘ The 
Spirit is the life-giver ; the flesh proiiteth nothing : 


the Avords that I have si)oken unto you are 
and are life’ this conversation, the 

idea of a sacred meal is carried further than it had 
been in the miracle itself. An act of eating the 
fiesh and drinking the blood of Christ i> ;i,nt icipalcd 
as the way in which His disciples will x>artici[»aie 
in the life which is in Him. 

To dissociate this teaching from the ItuchiU’ist is 
to take away the key to its^ meaning Avhi(di is siip- 
X)lied by the comparison of the })hra,seology us<hI 
in it Avith that emxfioyed by our Lord at the hi- 
stitution. This fact may be illustrated by tlu^. 
vieAv of Arthur Wright {!::)i/noj>sis (f the Gospels hf 
Greek-^ p. 140, iV2’ Problems, x>p* 134-140) that 
the Eucharist liad been observed by our Lord iVom 
the first as ‘a covenant of service’ or ‘ union,’ 
since the language of Jn 6 wouhl not hav(^ h(Hm 
intelligible nnless the Eucharist had been aln’sady 
in common use. Wright’s view must he rej(H4(‘d 
as (a) lacking i)ositive sux>port ; (6) not rt^ally 
afibrding a to the existence of a rite of 

baptism (3**^- 4‘* before the institution of CJiris- 

tian Bax)tisin (Mt 28^^') ; (c) being contrary to^ the 
tenor of Jn 6, Avhich implies that, to the disciples 
as Avell as to the multitude, the teaching had the 
element of difficulty which shows that the Ku(4uir- 
ist was not yet instituted ; and (d) as contrary to 
the xjarallels by which the discourse about Baptism 
in Jn 3 is prior to the institution in Mt 28**', and 
the teaching about forgiveiioss in Mk 2'^’-*' (— Mt 
Lk is x>rior to Jn 20-^““** ; but its j)lansi- 
bility at first sight is a signilh^ant indication of the 
truth that the discourse in Jn fi was destiinnl to 
find its explanation in the Institution of the 
Eucharist. Thus the teaching may he taken as 
anticipatory of the Eucharist. As such it stig^'iwts 
I'ji - a real -piriiiial particix)ation on the part or the 
••oiumnnu'ain iii the human nature of (airist by tins 
XioAver of the Holy Ghost, and a cuM'-<‘«|n**iii union 
with His Divine Person; {(3) will' His 

death, indicated in the Avords ‘ the bread whi(*h 1 
will give is my fiesh, for the life of the world/ and 
with His resurrection, indicated by the rrifertaices 
to ‘the bread of life’ and ‘the living breath’ 
Consequently the communicant feeds on (ht^ living 
risen body ’and blood of the Ijord whitfii have 
passed through death. 

The ‘ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ c discoiirHC which net'd bt* nicnUt)a(Hl 

are th« there is no (tonnoxion with thti Holy 

Comimuiion, but the feeding i'-:* T' T !■- n i to in Hjmply 
acceptance of His teaching m ;r ■ ■ li - ■ i.. a vuw whioti 

obviously fails to allow for ‘ ■ . . raettsr of tlui 

phraseology ; (2) that the primary and spcusial rch^rttncui is to 
■■ TT '' o; ■ iterpretation which besi. sal isfb-M all 

■ ■ tca<5hin|jf, while not evcltMlini; lln^ 

ii ■’ i ■ ■ > V- I- "to the 'general verity of Hplritual 
: ■*■ ! o I I I than specifically to the Holy Com- 

munion, a view which, though it may bo oxpn‘HHod ho as to 
come very near the interpretation hero atu‘ept(‘d, does not 
account for the peculiar pbra-nC'-i u'i('d in the diHcoursc'i and tht'-ir 
remarkable likeness to, and o\pl.'numoM by, the words used in 
the Institution of the Liichansi. The oi)jectjoM t.lui.t, i!' the 
primary reference were to the Eucharist, Ju non Id re- 
quire that mere reception of Communion, even by oiuj who 
should receive unworthily, would confer the gift of lif(s is not 
weighty, since any reasonable treatment of the pasHagt^ regards 
it as referring to those who communicate with suc.h dispositions 
as may preserve them from receiving unworthily. 

2. Accounts of the Institution,—! 1) 1 Co 11'*^^"*®. 

The earliest history of the Institution whitdi we 
possess is that here given by St. Paul. It retuuds 
our Lord’s words with reference to the bread : 
‘ This is my body, which is for you : this <lo as my 
memorial’ ; and Avith reference to the cup : ‘ This 
cup is the new covenant in my blood : this do, m 
oft as ye drink it, as my memorial’ The inter- 
pretation of these Avords is concerned with two 
subjects : — 

(a) The meaning of ‘This is my body.’ The 
AAmrd ‘ this ’ is the subject of the sentence. 
Viewed in connexion with the introductory wordn 
‘ took bread/ ‘ He brake it and said/ it' cannot 
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reasonably be understood to denote bread in 
general or anything else except the actual j)ieces 
of bread which our Lord gave as He spoke. The 
word ‘ is ’ is the logical copula between the subject 
‘ this ’ and the predicate ‘ niy body/ In the 
Aranuiic sentence which our Lord spoke, the pre- 
dication was probably expressed simply by the 
juxtaposition of the subject and the predicate 
without any copula. Either the Greek copula, as 
used in the record which we possess, or the 
juxtajmsition in the Aramaic sentence which it 
probably represents, denotes that the subject 
(‘ this,’ Le. the bread which our Lord gave to His 
disci])les) and the j)redieate ('my body ’) are viewed 
as identical. The interpretation of the sentence 
then depends on the sense in which the word 
' body ’ is to be understood. It must be remem- 
berou that (a) the idea of communion with God 
by means of a sacred meal was familiar, as in 
many religious rites outside Judaism, so also in 
the literature and the religion which were well 
ktiown to the disciples, as shown in the Levitical 
p(.,u-o-unbi-ijig- with the threefold division into the 
for i.od, the portion for the iDriest, and the 
portion for the worshipper (Lv 3 ; the bread 

and win< ■ . 1 1 ‘ f- : by Melchizedek, the ' priest 

of God \b-i lil.'i' Vjrii the eating of the 

lamb in tlie Lassover (Ex 12 ) ; the meal of Moses 
and Aaron, Nadab and Abilin, and seventy of the 
elders in the presence of God (Ex 24^'^^) ; the pro- 
phecy hy Isaiali of the feast to he made by the 
Lord of hosts (Ls 25^) ; and tlie invitatioms to a 
meal evidently of >)i*i-ibnal ''igniruaiice 

; i\"!i b\ ihe per-oibiD'd * W i'-.-c-i’ of the JSaiiien- 

; . 1 . (IT D’’'', iSir 24^®"^^). (^) This idea had 

been en!].b,'‘>i/(?<l in our Lord’s ministry in the 
Feedhig uf iln- ITno thousand and the ^ulM‘(pioi\t 
discourse, and the disciples liad been taught that 
in eating His llesh and drinking His blood they 
would have participation in Divine life (Jn 
( 7 ) There is nothing to indicate that the word 
‘ hotly ’ is used in any unreal or metaphorical sense, 
and the added words, ' which is for you,’ alluding 
to the sacrihcial efficacy of our Lord’s body, appear 
to identify that which is sjxiken of with His actual 
body. (5) The close connexion of the words ‘ The 
Spirit is the life-giver ; the flesh pro liteth nothing ’ 
( 0 «») with tlie teaching about eating the flesh of 
the Son of IMan and drinking His blood, suggests 
that in the rite which our Lord was i'lg 

there would he the operation of the Ib-iv i-ln'-i 
and a work of spiritual efficacy, (e) fiowever 
accomiilished at the Institution, as in the parallel 
instances of . ii'b ii-.'-'ii'M in the walking of our 
Lord on the v .■■it .md ! i Traii-figniMnon during 
the days of His humiliation. lIu- gin ^■<lnn.•m]•h^((*a 
inthe Vite instituted must be viewed in 1 he light 
of the spiritual nature and powers of the ri-en 
body of Christ. (H TTie assertion of tliis spiritual 
aspect of the liody denoted is confirmed when the 
language in which St. Vaul describes Christians as 
'the body of Christ’ (1 Co 12-^ is compared; but 
this comparif.oii would be pushed ' . ’ ’ ■ ■ ■ • ■ 

force if it were held to imply tha 
the two passages is the same, si- , ! . 

teaching the gift in Baptism, which makes men 
* the body of Christ ’ ( 12 ^®), is not identified with 
the gift in the Holy Communion. The exegesis of 
this part of our Lord’s words at the Institution, 
then, as recorded by St. Paul, indicates that the 
gift in the Eucharist is the i-icriuial food of the 
risen and ascended body of our J.ord. The same 
method of exegesis involves a similar interpreta- 
tion of the words ' in my blood,’ though, in view 
of the spiritual nature of the risen body, it is 
impo'^'^ibfo to make a sharp severance between the 
body and the blood. 

That this line of exegesis, which is that which 


is naturally deduced from the study of the ^ Holy 
Scripture by itself, is right is strongly confirmed 
by the traditional interpretation in the Church 
from St. Ignatius onw.ards. 

Other interpretations are (1) that the words ' this 
is my body ’ mean, ' This conveys the efficacy of 
my body but is not my body ’ ; (2) that they mean, 
' This represents my body but is not my body.’ 
Both of these interpretations are vitally distin- 
guished from that which has here been adoxjted, 
namely, ‘ This not only represents my body and 
conveys its efficacy, but also is my* body.’ To 
adopt either of them involves putting aside the 
cuninlaf . • ■ ' which has already been 

briefly ■ . , ■ main argument by which 

they have been supported is the supposed merely 
metaphorical character of certain phrases, alleged 
to be parallel, in which our Lord described Himself 
as ' the bread of life ’ (Jn 6®®* ' the living 

bread ’ (6^^), ' the light of the -world ’ {8^^ 9^), ' the 
door of the sheep’ (10^*®), 'the good shej)herd’ 
(10^1*^'^), 'the way’ (14®), 'the true vine’ (15^-®). 
In regard to these phrases it must be observed that 
(1) neither the phrases themselves nor the circum- 
stances in which they were used were 1 ■ .',11 \ j ' ..IM 
to the words and circumstances at th'* I 'i-i 
and (2) the phrases in question are as a matter of 
fact very far from being simply metaphorical. In 
each of them an actual fact about Christ is set 
forth. Christ in -piiiliud reality feeds Chris- 
tians, and gives ilicio light, and admits tliem 
into the Church, and tends them, and affords 
them access to the Father, and unites them in 
Himself. Similarly, in spiritual reality the bread 
which He gives in the Holy Communion is His 
body. 

{b) The meaning of ' This cup is the new cove- 
nant ’ ; ' this do, as oft as ye drink it, as my 
memorial.’ Th(‘ iiiUTpioLMl ion of these sentences 
turns on three wo ids*: J.j - covenant,’ (ii.) 'do,’ 
(iii.) ‘memorial.’ 

(i.) The sentence ' This cup is the new covenant in 
my blood,’ u Idle ro( {\lliiig the phraseology and pro- 
mise of Jer incviLably suggests a comparison 

with Ex 24^"^^. Tlie making of a covenant bet\veen 
the Lord and Israel is there described. A sacrifice 
was offered by the slaughter of oxen and the siu-ink- 
ling of part of the blood of the victinis on the 
altar. After the reading of the book of the cove- 
nant in the audience of the people by Moses, and 
th'eir promise to be obedient to all that the Lord 
had thus spoken, the rest of the blood was 
sprinkled by Moses on the people with the words, 
'Behold the blood of the covenant, which the Lord 
hath made with you concerning all these words.’ 
The sacrifice was consummated, and the covenant 
completed, by the sacred meal wherein ' the nobles 
of the cliildren of Israel ’ ' beheld God, pid did eat 
and drink.’ The analogy between this series of 
actions and the Eucharist which tlie words ' This 
is the new covenant in my blood’ suggest, is 
worked out with some detail in He The 

death of Christ and His entrance into heaven with 
His own blood are there represented as the high- 
riestly actions of which the slaughter of the 
easts and the ."luinkling of their blood in the 
Mosaic sacrifices, alike in ihe covenant of Ex 24^"^^ 
and in the ceremonies of the Day of Atonement in 
Ex 30’®, Lv 16, were an anticipation. The words 
‘ This is the new covenani in oiy hlood ' thus bring 
the Eucharist into close wiili the liigh- 

priestly work wherein Christ offered Himself a 
sacrifice in His death on the cross, and His entrance 
into heaven at the Ascension. They denote that 
the gift by Christ of His body and blood, and the 
reception of these by Christians, are the nieans of 
a covenant relation in the sacrificial action ; and 
that Christians by participating in this rite are in 
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contact with the death of Chriat and His high- 
]»rie.''tly acts in heaven. 

(ii.) *'riie command ‘ this do ’ conveys the injunc- 
tion for the perpetuation of the rite instituted hy 
our Lord in the Church. It has been much dis- 
cussed whether the word ‘ do ’ (7rote?re) suggests 
sacrilicial associations. The truth appears to be 
that in itself iroLico is simply negative as to this 
point. Apart from other indications of sacrilice, it 
would not suggest any such thing, since in the vei’y 
large number of instances in which it is used in 
LXX and NT it is in a merely general sense. In a 
sacrilicial context, however, like the lieb. it 
acquires the idea of ‘ sacrilice ’ or ‘ offer,’ as, e.ff. 
in Ex 29^^, Lv 9^", Ps 66^®, where (LXX ttcJoj) is 
rightly translated ‘ offer ’ in AV and RV. In NT 
cf. Lk 2^h In this poj^.-ibillty of a special use, side 
by side with the ordinary use, Trot^w is not greatly 
dissimilar from the Shakspearian use of ‘ do,’ by 
Avhich ‘ do ’ constantly has its ordinary general 
sense, but in a sacrificial context in J'tcL Oojs. ii. 
ii. 5 acquires the sense ‘ offer ’ ( ' Bid the priests do 
resent sacrifice,’ i.e. ‘ offer sacrilice immediately’). 
'■>!' ih- word ‘do,’ as used by our Lord 
r. ! ji‘« i: is in itself wholly negative, 

and does not suggest or deny the idea of sacri- 
fice. In relation to the context, however, it will 
be held to be appropriate or inappropriate to the 
idea of sacrilice according as the suggestion of 
sacrilice is recognized or ignored in tlie general 
surroundings of the Last Supioer and in the words 
‘ covenant ’ and ‘ memorial.’ 

(iii.) The primary thought suggested in the word 
‘ memorial ’ {dvdfxvTjo-cs) is that of a memorial before 
God, though witliou' ’ i idea of a 

memento to man. It : in the LXX, 

namely in Lv 24'^, Nu 10^^ Ps 37^ ( = Heh. 38^) 69^ 
( = Heb. 70^), Wis 16®. In Wis 16® it denotes a 
reminder to man ; in the other four passages it 
denotes a memorial before God. The only |)lace in 
NT where it occurs besides 1 Co and the 

same phrase in Lk 22^®, is He 10^, where it refers 
to the remembrance of sins in the Jewish sacri- 
fices. When all the circumstances are taken into 
account, the thought most naturally suggested is 
that of a memorial of Christ presented by Chris- 
tians before the Father, which is at the same time 
a memento to themselves. If so, the idea differs 
little from that way of rc'g.-irdimr fche Eucharist in 
much Greek theology, whncl*^ ii is viewed as the 
act in which the Church remeinbers Christ and in 
remembering Him makes the memorial of Him 
before the Father. In the sentences ‘ This ciip is 
the new covenant in my blood : this do, as oft as 
ye drink it, as my memorial,’ then, our Lord 
associated with the command for the observance of 
the rite which He instituted, indications that hy 
means of it Christians would have access to His 
high-priestly work on the cross and in heaven, and 
would possess a memorial before God and a 
memento to themselves. 

(2) Mk 14‘^2"^®. As here recorded, our Lord’s 
words at the Institution were : ‘ Take ye : this is 
my body ’ ; ‘ this is my blood of the covenant, which 
is poured out for many. Verily I say unto you, I 
will no more drink of the fruit of tlie vine, until 
that day when I drink it new in the kingdom of 
God.’ The words in connexion with the species of 
bread are the same as those in 1 Co already 
discussed, and do not need further comment, except 
to notice that Mark does not add ‘ which is for 
you : this do as my memorial.’ In connexion with 
the cup Mark differs from 1 Cor. in that (1) he has 
‘ this is my blood of the covenant ’ instead of ‘ this 
is the new covenant in my blood ’ ; (2) he omits 
‘ this do, as oft as ye drink it, as my memorial ’ ; 

(3) he adds ‘ which is poured out for many ’ ; (4) he 
adds ‘ Verily I say unto you, I will no more drink 


of the fruit of the vine, until that day when I 
drink it new in the ki-i-doii! of God.’ As to these 
differences, it may i>c i.micrti : (a) The blood in 
Mark’s phrase is described as being Christ’s juid 
as being ‘ of the covenant,’ z.e. it is Christ’s 
because it is the blood which He jiei ^oiinlly took 
in the Incarnation, and it is ‘ of the covenant ’ 
because by means of it the covenant between God 
and man which Christ makes is ratilied and sealed. 
Consequently the meaning of the <‘\'i)r<‘— ion is not 
substantially different from that used by Sr. Paul 
in 1 Co 11“® ; (/ 3 } the consideration of the omission 
of ‘ wliicli is for you: this do as my memorial,’ 
‘ this do, as oft as ye drink it, as my memorial,’ 
does not belong to this section of the artmle ; (7) 
the words ‘ for many,’ Lc. ‘ on heluilf of inany ’ 
(vTT^p TToWooy), indicate the sacrilicial and expiatory 
power of Christ’s blood. Similarly the words 
‘which is poured out’ {rb €Kxvvv 6 fj.evov) are con- 
nected with the sacrilice of His blood. In the 
LXX iKxeco is often used both of the shedding of 
blood in slaughter and of the ])ouring out ol the 
blood of slain victims at the altar. Instaiuics of 
the latter use are Ex 29^*"^, Lv 4'^* 8^® 9® ; ci’. I K 

( = 1 S) 7®. The close connexion with the W(n-<i 
‘ covenant ’ in Mk and llic, ,i;en(iial '^acrilunal 
surroundings, give strong ]>n>ba Uilii-y 1 hat the 
meaning here is ‘ poured oia'raliicr than ‘sh(?d,’ 
and that the sense is ‘ this is my blood,’ ‘ whi(‘li is 
sacriffcially poured out,’ as in tile Jewish siM'.rilic.es 
the blood of the slain victim was poured out as tlie 
culmination of the sacrilice ; (5) like much (Jse in 
the Gospels, the words ‘when I drink it new in 
the kingdom of God’ appear to liave a twofold 
reference. They refer in part to (Christian E\i(diar- 
ists ; the ‘kingdom of God’ is the Ghristian 
Church ; the <I‘ !• ‘new ’ is in the ‘ new cove- 
nant’ of I Co 1 1 ; I I : - is denoted the fellowshi]) 

between Christ and His people in the I^ucha-risilc, 
feast. In a further sense tliey refer to the 
‘marriage supxier of the Lamb’ (Rev 19^); the 
‘kingdom of God’ is the consummated Kingdom 
of glory ; the drinking ‘ new ’ is in that states in 
which ‘ all things ’ are made ‘ new ’ (Rev 21®), new- 
ness being a characteristic feature of the futun^ jus 
well as of the present Christian life. See art. 
Covenant. 

(3) Mt 26^®-^^’. As here recorded, our l-iord’s 

words were : ‘ Take, eat, this is my body’ ; ‘ Drink 
ye all of it ; for this is my blood Of the covenant, 
which is i)oured out for many unto remission of 
sins. But I say imto you, I will not drink hence- 
forth of this friiit of the vino, nntil that day wlum 
I drink it ncAV with you in my Father’s kingdom.’ 
There is little here different from Mark’s account 
which calls for comment : (a) ‘ unto remission of 
sins’ is added to ‘poured out,’ six^.c.ifyinjj; <lis-” 
tinctly the object of the sacriffcial offering of our 
Lord’s blood ;'{/3) the words * with you’ are added 
in the ■ ■ ij the future ‘ new ’ drinking of 

‘this '■■■ vine’; (7) the ■ ' 

Father’s kingdom ’ is used instead of ’ ■ 

of God,’ both phrases alike ))emg d(^scripi i\c 01 
both the Christian Church ami the hiture perfected 
Kingdom. 

(4) Lk 22^^'2o. The account here given is as 
follows : ‘ When the hour was come, he sat down, 
and the apostles with him. And lie said unt<i 
them, With desire I have desired to eat this 
passover with you before I suffer ; for I say unto 
you, I will not eat it, until it be fullilled In tlie 
kingdom of God. And he received a c-u]), and 
when he had given thanks, he said, Take this, 
and divide it among yourselves ; for I say unto 
you, I will not drinli from henceforth of the 
fruit of the vine, nntil the kingdom of God shall 
come. And he took bread, and when he had 
given thanks, he brake it, and gave to them, 
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saying, Tliiw is iny body wliicdi is given for yon ; 
this do for my memorial. And the cup in like 
manner after supper, saying, This cup is the new 
covenant in my blood, even that which is poured 
out for you.’ From the point of view of exegesis, 
this account of the Institution does not need 
further comment than what has already been said 
in connexion with the accounts in 1 Cor., Mk., Mt. 
From other points of view it would be necessary to 
discuss (1) the cup wdiich our Lord ‘ received ’ {de^d- 
/xevos) before He * took bread ’ {\apCov dprou) ; and 
(2) the shorbii rcjuUng of the text according to 
wliich some ;iutl»oi-LiH‘-, omit from ‘ which is given 
for you ’ to ‘ wdiich is poured out for you.’ 

3 . Pauline teaching. — (1) 1 Co ‘Thecuii 

of blessing ^yhich Ave bless, is it not a communion 
of the blood of Christ ? The bread which 'we break, 
is it not a communion of the body of Christ? 
seeing that Ave, who are many, are one bread, one 
body : for we all partake of the one bread. Be- 
hold. Israel after the liesh : have not they which 
eat the sacrilices communion with the altar ? What 
say I then ? that a thing sacrihced to idols is any- 
thing, or that an idol is anything ? But I say, that 
the uiiiig - v hie 1i the Gentiles sacrilice, they sacrifice 
to demons, and not to God ; and I w'ould not that 
ye should have communion with demons. Y e cannot 
drink the cup of the Lord, and the cup of demons ; 
ye cannot i)artake of the table of the Lord, and of 
the table of demons.’ The following jioints here 
call for comment : (a) St. Paul describes the ‘ bread’ 
and the ‘ cup’ as being the means by wdiich Chris- 
tians participate in the ‘body of Christ’ and the 
‘hlood of Christ’; (/ 3 ) there is nothing to suggest 
that the phrases ‘ body of Christ ’ and ‘ hlood of 
Christ ’ are used in any other sense than that in 
wdiich they would ordinarily be understood ; (7) 
the phrases ‘ which w^’e break,’ ‘ of blessing wdiich. 
w^e bless,’ seem to connect the efficacy of the ele- 
ments as means of conveying the body and blood 
of Christ wdth the consecration of them, not 
simi>ly with their reception ; ( 8 ) this jiarticipation 
by Clndstians in ‘the one bread’ is a means of 
tlleir unity, so that they are ‘ one bread, one body ’ ; 
(e) this ’ • * ” tlie ‘bread’ and the ‘cuppas 

the U)o ■ ■ ’ and the ‘ hlood of Christ ’ 

must be compared wdth St. Paul’s do.scri[dioii else- 
wdiere of Christians being made by m Can.'s of bap- 
tism tlie body of Christ (see 1 Co 12'^^’ ^ 7 , Eph 5 ^^) ; 

the communion of Christians is analogous to 
the Jewish sacrifices and to the sacrifices of the 
Gentiles. As the object of the Jewish sacrifices 
was to hold communion with God, and as the 
objecd of the Gentile sacrifices w^as to hold com- 
munion with the false gods who are more properly 
regarded as demons, so also the Christian feast 
aims at communion with Christ. 

(2) 1 Co ‘As often as ye eat this bread, 

and drink tliis cup, ye iiroclaim the Lord’s death 
till lie come. Wherefore whosoever shall eat the 
hrea<l or drink the cup of the Lord unworthily, 
shall be guilty of the body and the blood of the 
liOrd. But let a man prove himself, and so let 
him eat of the bread, and drink of the cup. For 
he that eateth and drinketh, eateth and drinketh 
judgment unto himself, if he discern not the body,’ 
(a) Christian communion is here declared to be a 
; ■ ‘ M of the death of the Lord, a setting 

■ ■ : that it may not be forgotten between 

the time of His visible' departure from the earth 
and the time of His return. So far as the indica- 
tions of a sacrificial aspect wEich_ have already 
been noticed are held to be of weight, this pro- 
clamation may be regarded in a double manner as 
a memory among Christians and as a memorial 
before God. The reception of communion 

nnworthily is said to be an offence of so great 
gravity as to make the offender ‘guilty of the 


body and the blood of the Lord,’ so that his com- 
munion is an act of judgment upon himself in his 
failure to discern or a])preciate or estimate the 
significance of the Lord’s body. 

( 3 ) 1 Co 12 ^^^. ‘ We w^ere all made to drink of one 
Sjiirit.’ This probably refers to the gift of the 
Holy Ghost in Baptism, though the use of the w^ord 
‘drink’ has led some to refer it to such a gift in 
Communion. 

He 13 ®'^®. — The starting-]i(»'ii( in ilii- pa'^sigc 
is the assertion in V.® of the niiciuMigc.-.ltiniC'- o! 
Christ: ‘Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, and 
to-day, yea and for ever.’ From this is derived the 
thought of _v.^, that since Christ, the centre of 
Christian life, is unchangeable, Christian belief 
must have stability and consistency. Hence ‘ divers 
and strange teachings,’ such as those in Judaistic 
fornis of Christianity, and the exteimalities to 
which Judaizing teachers w^ould have led Chris- 
tians, are to be avoided ; and the powder that 
stablishes the heart is to be sought in Divine 
grace. ^ Tliis contrast leads on to the point of 
which is to emphasize the sharp line wdiich divides 
Christianity from Judaism ; since Christians ‘have 
an altar, wdiereof they have no right to eat wdiich 
serve the tabernacle.’ Vv.^^* pass on to the like- 
ness between the Jewish sacrifices and the sacri- 
fice of Christ, in that in the former bodies Avere 
‘ burned wdthout the camj),’ and in the latter 
Christ ‘suffered without the gate.’ notes the 
conclusion from the sacrifice of Christ that it is 
right for Christians to abandon what is distinct- 
ively Jewdsh. ^ takes up the frequently-implied 
thought of this Epistle, that the old covenant is 
earthly, and that the new covenant, both now on 
earth and in its future perfection, is heavenly. 
The Christian gets beyond the old earthly cove- 
nant. He reaches the new heavenly covenant in 
the city of the living God, wdiich on earth he does 
not realize as an abiding possession, though even 
now he has the life of Christ wdiich makes his 
citizenship, and through wdiich he is e\’(‘ninjilly to 
reach iierfect holiness and fruition of (.hul. 
point out that through Christ Christians can offer 
up to God a ‘sacriffee of praise,’ and that wdth 
this are to be associated the ‘ sacrifices ’ of doing 
good and communicating, with wdiich ‘ God is w^efi 
pleased.’ These two verses, then, describe the 
Avorship and life of Christians as being a sacrificial 
offering to God. The Exiistle as a Avhole regards 
tlie heavenly centre of this earthly Avorsliip and 
life as being the Id .di 1-' i*. -ily Avork of our Lord in 
heaven. If the ‘ altar ' mentioned in v. is the 
altar of the Eucharist, this imiilies that the eartlily 
centre of the sacrificial Avorship and life of Chris- 
tians ^is in the Eucharist. Tliis Avould be in 
harmony Avitli the traditional Christian view of the 
Eucharist as the means whereby Christians enter 
into ;<! d pr.ib'ki- the heavenly offering of Christ. 
The i ■ ! i u pn i . 1 1 i ■ n i - of the woz*d ‘ altar ’ Avliich need 
be mentioned are that it denotes (1) Christ Himself, 
(2) the cross of Christ, ( 3 ) the altar of the Christian 
Church, Any one of these three interpretations 
would give a good meaning to the verse. It might 
be truly said that the Jcavs have no | ;i''i i* 
in Christ, or in His cross, or in the Christian airar. 
But the use of the w^ord ‘eat’ makes it difficult 
to suppose that a reference to the Eucharist w^as 
not at any rate included by the writer. Thus 
there is the idea of the i)rie.-thood of Christ as an 
abiding jiriesthood, and the ^a<*riljce of Christ as 
an abiding and continually pleaded sacrifice in 
heaven, and of the Eucharist as the means of enter- 
ing into and pleading that heavenly sacrifice on 
earth, and as the earthly centre of the sacrificial 
worship and life of Christians. 

5. Rev 5 ®. — ‘A lamb standing as slain.’ The 
offering of our Lord’s living {‘standing’) created 
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huTnan nature ( ' lanil> ’)? wliich had passed through 
death as slain is here represented as the centre of 
11 le lieavenly worship. This passage, therefore, has 
an indirect* relation to the Eucharist as the corre- 
sponding cart lily centre (see above on He 13^'^^'). 

6. Summary. — The results of the exegesis of the 
NT passages relating to the Eucharist may be 
summed up as follows : (1) In the reception of Holy 
Communion there is a gift of Christ’s body and 
blood to sustain and increase His life in those who 
receive it. (2) The consecrated elements are the 
spiritual body and blood of the risen and ascended 
Christ. (3) Those who receive the communion grow 
thereby in that liC- ■ i: d-'M with Christ which their 
baptism conferr* ■ . J, ! feast of communion is 
also a sacrillcial presentation of Christ. (5) It is 
important to observe that the tradition found in the 
teaching of the writers of the Church corroborates 
what is thus seen to be taught in the NT. 

LiTBRATUiUfl. (1. The Marlif Eucharist; Gore, 2Vie 

Body of Chrit' : >(■ ig-. 'I i< ‘ Doctrine of the Real Presence; 

Stone, The Holy Communion \ Thomas, A Sacrament of our 
Redeynption ; Adamson, The Christian Doctrine of the Lord's 
Supper; T. 7*7, . Sacraments in the NT; Franzelin, 

Tract, de ."S. /' /■/ .< Sacramento et Sacrificio, pp. 12~V4, 
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Harwell Stone. 

LOST. — The word ‘ lost ’ has come to be invested 
with a sinister ihoological >ignihcmK‘e. A moral 
sen ' ' ■ h ■ I - 1 -L. - -1 ^ xaded, a" sullen abandonment 
to .1 p'M-i closing of the heart, and a 

future determined beyond the po—ibiliiy of altera- 
tion — are some of the ideas v. Iiicli li cioiipoN in the 
mind. As it fell from Christ’s lips, however, the 
word did not, as a rule, convey any such harsh 
suggestions. It was rather a worcl of inlinite 
pathos and of Divine pity. Used in its Middle 
voice, the verb dirb'KKvpt denotes irretrievable ruin, 
as in the great text, Jn 3^® (cf. also 17^^ ‘None of 
them is lost, but the son of perdition’ ; see JxjBAS 
Iscariot); but as a ]‘jn'licijdo used ])asKsivcly, the 
form in which we liiul i'. 'm Lk 19^^, and in the 
group of : r. hh». in Lk 15, which bear especially 
on this - il j , I; -!g» i simidy a condition of 
peril, grave, yet ^ i ■ Im ^^lad prospect of recovery. 

What moral condition of humanity is meant by 
the word ‘ lost ’ appears from the character of those 
to -whom Jesus directed His message. Broadly 
speaking, the society of His day was split up into 
two classes. There were those who, with the 
advantage of wealth, or, if wealth were denied 
them, with praiseworthy self-denial, contrived to 
satisfy the demands of the Law ; and, on a plat- 
form iTifiiiiicdy lower, stood those who had neither 
the vill nor the means to bear so heavy and so 
doleful a burden. These latter comprised the 
sinners, the lapsed, and those recreant Jews who 
so far forgot themselves as to take service under 
the conquering Power. They had no share in 
Israel’s hopes; they had ceased to cherish the 
ideals of the race. It was precisely to this class, 
called by the Pharisees in a bitter hour ‘an 
accursed multitude which knoweth not the law’ 
(Jn 7^^), that Christ mainly appealed. He ate 
and drank with them : He made the conditions of 
entrance to His Kingdom such as were possible for 
them all. With a profound sense of what they 
had^ missed in life, He summed up their imper- 
fections under this term, ‘the lost.’ Heviving a 
beautiful OT figure, He • r. ■: with sheep 
that had gone askay. i - . of the case 


demanded sterner language. His supreme pity 
covered that fact from His eyes. I’iicy were 
simply ‘lost’; and the word, sorrowful as it was, 
yet with a ring of hope in it, expressed, wliile at 
the same time it concealed, the heinousness of tledr 
sin. It was a moral condition full of danger, be- 
cause they acquiesced in it, and wen', in some 
measure content to abide under the shadow ot^ the 
contempt of tlieir fellow-men. It was a (Muiditioti 
full of ho])e, because it was due pju'tly i^o eireum- 
stancos that were invincibly against tlieia, and 
partly to a iii<'vt‘ly (liouglit1<‘'-!^ divorgenee from ibe 
true way of iiuman life. 

But the delicate shades of meaning which Christ 
imparted to the word may best be a,pprcc‘iat.(‘d 
from its use in the trilogy* of parables in Idc 15, 
From them we learn that, however sinister may 
he the suggestions which the word (tarries t() our 
minds, it did not, as employed by Christ, indi(tat.<s 
any sui^reme or singular degree of vi(5C. d’o Ixj 
lost was to wander, .■iiMib-'lv and ihoiighi , 
or in Avantonness ami -vli-vill. ft Avas to live in 
vain, as a coin that lies hidden among the dust ; to 
turn aside from life’s true Avey, and therefore', miss 
life s true end. There is a suggestion in l,h(i k'rm 
of the lost ideals that one used to hold, and <)f the' 
forlornness of the mind fi*om Avhiedi those^ iele^als 
have fled. There is a liint of the eutanglejinent e>f 
the Av<‘mdering soul ill inlluences that heilel it ha(d< 
from .^nlety. There is the generous implle jii i(»n 
that sin is alAA%ays in a gi'eate^r or less <h‘gi<‘(‘ ilir 
result of ignorance, of a thoughtless and Avild imr* 
suit after unknoAvm pleasures into nnknoAvii paths, 
until the true path is lost fco view, and tlio unhappy 
Avanderer does not knoAv Avhere it lies. teu’m 

leaves also upon the mind the impression that, to 
be lost one does not need to wander far, A man^ 
need step but a little Avay aside to lind himsi'If 
among cii'cumstanccs that stand up about him and 
shut out the light, and then, eiiually Avdth him 
Avhose ‘feet stumble on the dark mountains,’ be is 
lost. But the singular and .. | a. :•■■■' *. ■■ beauty of 
the idea lies in the prospe(*,t •»! . ■ n- j which it. 

implies. Whatever is lost may he found, if in its 
ignorance it cannot liml itself. It may lie fouml 
by him Avho has lost it, and Avhose lu^art, tort-uri^l 
by anxiety and thrilled with exciuisito ilovotion, 
Avill carry him in his search over dillituilt and 
l>erilous roads. 

Litkratitrb.— O remer, Bib.-TheoL Lex. s.v. Mxxv/m ; rn’U('(», 
Parab. Teach, of Christ, 201, 203, Cal. Cospel, (^i. vii. ; 11. E. 
Manning, Teaching of Christ, 105 ; A. MacOaren, Beatitfaies, 
243; Stopford A. Brooke, (Tnity of God and M(fn, 34; C. IL 
Spurgeon, Parables of our Lord, Noh. 57, 58, 50; F, A^^ llobcrt- 
son, Sennons, ii. 190 ; G. S. Barrett, Intermediate Stale, 187* 

A. (h (•AMPItKLL. 

LOT. — The suddenness of the Divine I’arousia 
and the un])rej)a.re(lne-.-. and want of oxTXSctation 
on the part of the Avorld, laid illustration trom ‘ t.luj 
days of Lot’ (Lk 17-®), Avhon the people of Hodom 
continued their social and comnioreial activity 
until ‘ the day that Lot went out’ (v.^^^). 

Lot’s wife — to AAdiom in Jewish tradition ilui 
namennv Edith is given— -is recorded in ( Jn U) to 
have been turned into a pillar of salt as a n^sult of 
her looking back upon Sodom while os(‘, aping to 
the mountain. Her fate, as one failing to (wenpe 
imminent and foretold destruedion, is rtvferred to 
in Lk 17^^ (luaigh without H])eci lie mention of the 
form in v Itu-h di-.-iruci ion overtook her. 

Our Lord’s word ‘Remember’ neither conlirnm nor 
rejects the tradition. It is Avith the !-i>irii md fact 
and its lesson, not with fche memorial, that llt^ is 
concerned. The folly of unreadiness, of the long- 
ing for things left behind, of the desire to retain a 
transient little in the face of impending judgment 
and at the cost of a greater and ctfurml loi-s, is the 
lesson He would teach in connexion Avith His 
Parousia, from the remembrance of Lot’s wife. 
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J. r. L. Maggs. 

LOTS (Cfisting of) (Xayx^voo, K\rjpov ^dWetv ). — 
Among the Jews the lot was in frequent use (see 
Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Lots’). It ivas the recog- 
nized method hy which the order of service and 
most of the individual duties of the priesthood 
were determined. The order of the 24 ‘courses’ 
or priestly families was arranged hy lot. The 
‘ course’ to which Zacharias (Lk P"^) belonged was 
that of Ahijah, which stood eighth on the list 
(1 Ch Each family or ‘course’ was on 

duty for a wecdc, from one Sabbath to another, 
twice a year (2 K IP). The priests from whom 
the officiating ministers for the service of the day 
{icpTjfjLepici) were to be chosen, ha-, to present them- 
selves ‘washed’ (Ex 40^^'^®) before the officer who 
had special chai'ge of the lots. The lots were cast 
in the ‘Hall of Hewn Polished Stones’ in the 
Temple. The distribution of duties for a day 
among the pr'csts required that the lot should be 
cast four times. The priest who had to offer 
incense was chosen by the third lot. This duty 
was regarded as one of special honour, and the lot 
by which it was assigned was cast after prayer mid 
confession. The decision was accepted as imlicai- 
ing the man whom God had chosen to offer the 
prayers of the people. The third of April or the 
lirst week of October is by some reckoned as the 
time when Zacharias wo - fi'pi- to offer incense 
(Lk T^). It may have < ii oi ilio morning or the 
evening service. 

At tlie Crucifixion ihe soldiers cast lots for the 
clothes of Jesus. As they were divided into ‘ four 
parts, to every soldier a part’ (Jn 19^*), it was evi- 
mcdly 0 of soldiers that was on duty. 

1 i'! - simply record iho poitiug of the 

; l.y lut (Mt 2735 , Mk bVS I.k In 

Jn. si:)ecial reference is made to His ‘coat.’ It is 
ii:i;.i-' 'ibh to say whether the ‘ coat’ was added to 
mic i.i‘ I -K- four parts, or if 0 --('I'aiah.; lot was east 
for it. The precision and dci.iil of the narrative in 
Jn. have been I’egarded as proofs that the Fourth 

■C' ...... . .. ti . 


Evangelist was an • 
he records. In the ■ 
lie saw the fulfilme- 


■ > of the things which 

■ ■ die lot for the ‘ coat ’ 

■ ■ -f the predicted woes 


of the Messiah (Ps 22^®). The quotation is in the 
exact words of the LXX. Critical editions of the 
NT omit the quotation in Matthew. 

There is no indication as to the particular method 
by which the lot was cast in the two incidents in 
which it is employed in the Co.-iicls. 

It may be noted under tlii> heading that the 
idea of the lot as giving exproN^ion to the Divine 
will runs tlirough all the words which relate to 
inheritance {KXppovhptew, -optia, -ovdfios). With this 
fundamental significance all such words become 
part of the language of grace. The right of in- 
heritance in the Kingdom of God, or to eternal life, 
does not spring from legal enactment or personal 
merit, but from the will of God. 

Litluati'we. — E dcrislicini. Life and Times Of Jesus the 
i. 133-187, li. 5!)?!'. ; Jos. Ant. vii. xiv. 7; Godet on 
Lvkc, vol. i. 71 , MuirJie.'id, Tv.nes of Christ, p. 79; Godet? on 
John, vol. ill. 2C6. See also an. Ctiaxch. 

John Reid. 

LOYE.— In the word ‘love’ is coneptrated, we 
may say, the essence of the Christian religion. 
It IS love that is the outstanding feature in the 
revelation Christ has given us of the nature of 
God, love that is the controlling poAver in the life 
of the Son who claimed that he that had seen Him 


had seen the Father (Jn 14^). On the two com- 
mandments to love God and to love our neighbour, 
Christ declares that all the Law and the Prophets 
hang (Mt 22'^®). In the commandment to love one 
another as He has loved them, He sums up the 
new law which He lays upon His disciples, de- 
claring that by their fulfilment of it the faithful- 
ness of their diseipleship shall be knowm (Jn 13^^^-). 
W e propose to exhibit from different points of vieAV 
the place which love holds in the doctrine of Christ. 

1. The love of God for man. — It is certainly 
true, as has been pointed out, that Clu'ist does not, 
in the Synoptic Gospels, speak directly of the love 
[dyd'irr]) of God. But if He does not thus expressly 
pre-dicate love of God, it is because He lias already 
endowed Him, as subject, with this love in the 
highest degree. The doctrine of the Fatherhood 
of God, which is the foundation of the whole gospel 
of Christ, contains within it the fullest recognition 
of the love of God. If the Apostolic writers of the 
NT exj)and with greater fulness the doctrine of 
the Divine love, they are only making explicit the 
truth involved in the assurance of the Fatherhood 
of God set forth on every page of the Synoptic 
Gosjiels. The God whose love is the constant 
theme of St. Paul’s preaching is the Father- God 
of Jesus Christ (so H. Holtzmann interprets the 
Pauline formula 6 Behs Kal ttclt^p tov Kvpiov jjfxojv 
"Itjo-ov XpLCTTod, N cutest. Thcol. i. 171). In the one 
word ‘ Ahha,’ which Christian lips have learned to 
repeat after the Master, there lies to St. Paul the 
assurance of the Divine love which can banish the 
f and inspire the spirit of 

: ^ 'I li'j Johannme doctrine that 

■ . ^ Jn 4®) is but the statement in abstract 

terms of the truth to which Christ has given con- 
crete expression in the doctrine of the Fatherhood 
of God. For it is the love of God that Christ will 
express by this name which is so constantly on His 
lips. He speaks of God not only as His own 
Father (‘My Father’), or as the Father of those 
who are members of the Kingdom of God (‘your 
Father’), but as ‘the Father’ absolutely (Mt 11^^, 
Mk 13^^ Lk IP'^). The title suggests more than 
the relation in which God stands to mankind as 
their Creator. In Mt Christ urges His hearers 
to become God’s sons hy shoAving a love like to 
that of their Fatiier in heaven, ‘ for he maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust,’ Did Father- 
hood mean 1 '■■■ ’.■ there could be no 

question of ■ ■ ' / ■ of God. All men 

are God’s creatux'es. 1 ne tact that Christ speaks 
of our becoming God’s sons, proves that He is 
using the terms ‘Father’ and ‘sons’ in an ethical 
sense. By ^Fatherhood He indicates the love which 
God cherishes for men, by sonship the love by 
which they may prove themselves like in character 
to this Father Avhose nature is love. This love 
suggested by the name ‘ Father ’ is the very essence 
of the Divine nature. It is not merely one among 
the various attributes of God. It is the supreme 
and dominating element in the Divine character. 
It is in it tJiat ilic Divine perfection lies ; and Avhen 
Christ to be perfect as our Father in 

heaven i-. (Mt 5"*®), it is evident from the 

context ihar ii is of the love of God that He is 
thinking, a fact rec(>gTn/(?il by Lk., Avho substitutes 
‘merciful’ for the ‘perfect’ of Mt.’s version (Lk 6®®). 

This love of the Father in heaven is the foiinda- 
V. bieh the gospel of Christ rests. It is 
God is the Father not only of 
tliose who are members of the Kingdom of God, 
i.e. of those who by the love which animates them 
prove themselves to be His sons (Mt 5^®), but of all 
men. The evil as Avell as the good, the unjust as 
well as the just, are the objects of His Ioa’c {ih,) ; 
and if the facts to which Christ refers, in this 
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connexion, in j)roof of the universality of the 
Father’s love, do not go beyond such natural bless- 
ings as the sunshine and the rain, that is ex- 
plained on the ground that these blessings require 
for their appreciation no special receptivity on the 
part of those wlxo enjoy them (Beyschlag, N'lmtcst. 
TJieol. i. 81). The blather cares for all. Each 
individual is precious in His sight. ‘ It is not the 
will of your Father which is in lieaven, that one 
of these little ones should perish’ (Mt 18^^), The 
very hairs of our head are all numbered (10^^). 
There is joy in heaven over one sinner that 
repenieth ('Lie 15^- In the fact of God’s Father- 
hood there lies the assurance that He Avill cer- 
tainly give good things to them that ask (Mt 7^^ 
18^'Oj and that He will welcome the penitent 
sinner who turns to Him (Lk 15^^"^^). It is the 
Father’s good pleasure, Christ assures us, to give 
us the Kingdom (12^^), that greatest of all blessings, 
to obtain which a man might well be willing to 
sacrilice everything else (Mt > and with it 

He gives us all such material blessings as He sees 
to be necessary for us (Lk 12^b Mt 6®*^). When we 
:■ together the various utterances of 
« .■ i. regard to the God whom He reveals 

to ns as Father, when we think of the assurance 
that name breathes of bountiful providence, of 
watchful care, of forgiving love, when we remem- 
ber, above all, how Christ points to the Father’s 
unfailing i uwards the undeserving as an 

instance m i.ie I h \ i-iij perfection, we must confess 
that though the Synoxptic Gosj>els contain no direct 
mention of the love of God, the Being whose char- 
acter the Saviour seeks to reveal to us by that 
name ^ Father ’ is one whose very nature is love. 

In the Foiirih Co-in'l it is the same representa- 
tion of the muiiK' m God that meets us. Here, 
too, ‘Father’ is the favo . ’ ’.*■ ■ ■.• it has 

been questioned, indeed, • * ■ ' ‘Father’ 

has the same ^iLinihcance in the Fourth Gospel as 
in the Synoptics. H. Holtzmann {Nciitcst. TheoL 
ii. 433 f.) maintains that in the (••m.-.innily recur- 
ring designation of God as ‘the l-'a her’ 'i here is 
always (iilher an express or a tacit reference to the 
Son. [For a full discussion of the use of the word 
‘Father’ in St. Jolm, see Westcott, The Epistles 
of St. John, pp. 29-34]. But there are occasions 
on which we feel that the title is used in a maimer 
which suggests a rellexion on the love of God quite 
in the manner of the Synoptics, as when Christ says 
to the disciples that whatever they shall ask the 
Father in His name He will give (15^® 16^^), or when 
He tells them that He does not say that He will 
pray the Father for them, for the Father Himself 
loveth them (16-‘*^')' And in any case the question 
of the significance attaching to the title ‘ Father ’ 
in the Fourth Gospel is of minor interest in our 
present inquiry, since that; Gospel contains many 
express declarations of the love of God, the ab- 
sence of which makes the ‘pio-iion of the signi- 
ficance of that title in the '^yrmptit- matter of 
iin];)ortance. Tho.-<‘ oxpre— references to the love 
of God in the Lnspel occur iii i 

connexion with that aspect of the I )i’. im* 
which we proceed to consider under the following 
head. 

2. The loYe of God for man as manifested in 

Christ.— The highest proof of the Father’s love is 
given in the mission and Person of the Son. This 
( i of fche Divine love, which is <‘10 him- in 
i'\o Ibiii lij Gospel, is not unknown in i ni>f»: if-, 
though it is rather implied than expressed, li the 
love of the Father is manifested in the bestowal of 
the Messianic Kingdom (Lk 12®2), that Kingdom 
which has been prepared for His children from the 
foundation of the world (Mt 25®“^), and which is now 
about to come with power (Mk 9^), then the send- 
ing of the Son (Mt 10^® 21®^) to inaugurate the 


Kingdom must in itself he an evidence of tlu‘. love 
of God. All things are delivered unto the Son of 
the Father, and lie alone can reveal the Fatlier to 
man (Mt 11-b Lk 10--). Anil this revelation is not 
confined to His preaching. It embraces tlui wliole 
of His Messianic work. Tliat work was from be- 
ginning to end animated by the spirit of love. He 
pointed to His works of healing as proof that the 
Messianic era had arriv^ed (Mt 1 1*'* 12“’^^). Ih^ <l(‘- 
scrihed His daily work on one occasion a,s ‘ca.stiiig 
out devils and doing cures’ (Lk He caUetl (o 

all who laboured and were lieavy ladiai to c<aue to 
Him and He would give them rest (Mt 1 P"*). As 
He had assured men of the forgiving love of God, 
so He declared that lie canxe not to call the 
righteous but sinners (Mk 2*'^), and on octnision 
announced the forgiv(‘iiC'-.- of their sins to those 
who axqu’oaehed Him (Mk 2‘‘’, Lk 7^^^^*)* His whoi(‘ 
ministry was one continual mission of love, culmin- 
ating in the willing sacrifice of His own life as a 
ransom for many (Mk 10^®). If we look for tin* 
revelation which the Son gives of tho Father, not 
only to His xueaching but to His Person ami work, 
then we must admit that that rev(dation is om* 
which confirms at every j^oint the ass\ira,uc<! ot 
God’s boundless love for man c<mvr\--d by tlie 
gracious tilt- -h'- h. Christ designates Him. ^ 
Bxxt this a-p' i I n- . i:.* matter is not cm|)]n-mi/<‘d 
in the Synoptics as it is in the Fourt-h Gospel, 
Here the mission of the only-hegoi ten Sou for the 
salvation of man is (;\pr(s-ly ciiiul as a proof of 
the vastness of the love of God (3‘'’‘*}; and what- 
ever question there may be as to the metaphysical 
relation suggested by that word ‘ ouly-h(jgotH‘H,’ 
there can be none as to the depth of tlie love in- 
volved in the sacrifice of the Son so deHignat(*d. 
We may note not only tho depth hut the witletitsss 
of the love here prochiimcd. tirod gives His S(m for 
the salvation of the 'world. This wider outlook in 
connexion with the work of Christ is chax'acrterislic 
of the Fourth Gospel (0. Iloltzmann, Joliftinu's^ 
em.ngdiu.ni, 49 f., SOtL)* Christ is the Savnnir of 
the world (4‘^^), the Ijamb of (]rod which tak(‘th 
away the sin of the wox'ld He speaks to tin*, 

world (S^^), gives His llesh for tho life of th(^ worfil 
(6®^), is the light of the world Into this 

world burdened with sin (P^) and animat (ul by a 
spirit of hostility to Himself (12*^^ 17^’^), God in Ills 
infinite love has sent His Sou for its (hdiverauce 
(3^'^). Throughout the whole Gospel tluire is far 
more prominouce given than in the SyM<»]iHc'-. »•» 
the fact that Christ has been senthy'i.lm lui.ilim- 
(537 310. 28 etc.). He nqu'atedly refers to lUmHolf 

as Him whom the Father lia,ih -.mit. (.7*’^ 17'*). 

He is not come of Himself (7**®), but is (*-ome in tlu^ 
name of His Father (5^®) from whom He has come 
forth (8^^ 1627 178). only does tho Hon, as in 

the Synoptics, claim to reveal the Father as none 
other, He asserts that Ho is in the Father and iln^ 
Father in Him (10®® 27*^*’^®). He ami tlie 

Father are one (10®® 17^2), The words that He 
speaks have been given Him by His h’atber (7*®** 
12 m. 1410. 24 278). The works that He <loes a.r(% th<^ 
works of His Father who dwelleth in Him (14*®). 
He that hath seen Him hath seen tho Father (14®). 
As it is love that has inspired the Father in the 
niission of His Son, so it is love that is the auinmt - 
ing 2irim*iple in I he life of the Son who is one with 
the Fall lev -love to the Father on the one hand 
(X4®i), and love to His own in the woidd on the 
other (13^ 15^®). As the Father has loved Him, so 
He has loved His ili-eijifi*- He sets His love 

before them as an example, and bids them love one 
another as He ha- loved Lli<‘iii (13®^ 15^*^). The 
highest proof of His love is given in His death 
(2015 151S). The Son lays down His life willingly 
in obedience to the commandment of the Father 
^or this the Father has given the Son (3^® 
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^5w/ce, if not to be reRtricted to tbe giving to the 
death, may be taken, in view of 3^**, cf. 12 ^^, to 
inelude tliis reference) ; and the result will be the 
consuinination of the gracious purpose which ani- 
mated the Fathei ic ihc ghhig (]iv‘ Son. The 
cross will become i lie • (‘:ii -ii of c i : i; <-i ii .ii. Through 
it Christ will draw all men unto Him ( 12 ^*-^ 8 -*^ 11 ®=^, 
cf. 10 ^''^^*)» e.dii ih(‘ \i(tory over the prince of 
this world i, 1 2 ’ i lu - w ■ i I the love which impelled 

the Father to tbe sacrilice of the Son go in the end 
it seeks to attain, man’s deii\ <‘i;ince fi om the 
destruction which threatens him, and participation 
in the blessing of everlasting life ( 3 ^®^- 

Such is the aspect under which the love of God is 
presented in the Fourth Gospel. It is in the Person 
of Christ that >ve have the full and complete revela- 
tion of that love. He is God’s love incarnate. 
The Ih'ologue gives the keynote to the whole 
Gospel. Christ is the Word become liesh, the 
^rfect revelation in human personality of the 
Divine nature. He is the ouly-hegoticu Son (or 
only -begotten God, if we adopt the reading deds 
instead of vl6s)j who has declared the Father to us 
(F®). With God in the beginning (v.^), He was 
tnade flesh, and dwelt among us (vj^). The glory 
that we behold in Him is a full revelation of the 
Divine glory, for His relation to the F'’ather is that 
of an only son who receives the wdiole of his father’s 
inheritance {ib.). And that glory is the glory of 
one who reflected in His own person the Divine 
love, wdio was full of f]frae.e and truth {ib.)y and of 
whose fnlneSvS we have received, in ever increasing 
measure, participating in the grace which flowed 
from Him. 

3. The mutual love of God and Christ.— The 

words ^ Father ’ and ‘ Son ’ as applied by Christ to 
God and man in their relations to one another 
have, as we have seen, an etlii(,d -ignincancc. Tb 
is by His love that God proven llim-Vlf the Fiiiliev. 
It is by exlii biting a love like to that which God 
displays that man becomes the son of God (Mt 5^). 
The terms do not lose their ethical content when 
used to describe the relation in which God and 
Christ stand to one another. The God whom 
Christ revealed to men as Hlie Father’ He had 
known first of all as His own Father. Such He 
had felt Him to be from His childhood (Lk 2 ^®). 
So Fie addressed Him in prayer (Mt Mk 14^®, 
Lk 2'^^) ; so He spoke of Him to others (Mt 10 ®^^- 
18^^- Lk . He knew Himself to be in a 
special sense the otnect of the Divine love. He 
had been anointetl of the Spirit for the performance 
of the work for 'which He was sent (Mk 1 ^*^, Lk 
418 -^ij^ and endowed with a power whereby He 
might triumph o\^-r every luj^t ii<* influence (Lk 10^® 
hi ;i iem;nkftiile m I crjineo (Lk lO^^MtlF'^) 
Christ describes tbe intimate relationship in which 
the Father and He stand to one another, ‘All 
tilings are delivered to me of my Father ; and no 
man knoweth who the Son is but the Father ; 
and who the Father is but tbe Son, and he to 
whom the Son will reveal him.’ The mutual know- 
ledge wdiich Father and Son have of one another 
is based upon that mutual love indicated by the 
terms Father and Son. Christ claims to be able 
to reveal God in His character of Father (rls ianv 
b TTariip) as no one else, for none can have such 
knowledge of the Father’s love as the Son, who 
knows Himself to be in the supreme degree the 
object of that love (Mk P®), and can say of Himself 
that all things are delivered unto Him of His 
Father, ie. all things necessary for the fulfilment 
of the Father’s gracious ])uj j)o^e. And the Father 
can reveal Himself thus to the Son because of the 
love with which that Son responds to His love, 
and the meekness and submission with which He 
surrenders Himself to the Father’s will (Mt 11 ®®, 
Mk 14®®). It is evident that in this striking word 


of Christ’s -dhiL.' ;he mutual knowledge of 
the Father {.' i; iic "'••■i, the words ‘Father’ and 
‘Son’ are not mere names to denote the persons 
concerned, but are used to suggest that mutual 
love upon which the kn(»\\ ledge is based. And 
indeed all through the Synoptic Gospels there 
is always a suggestion of this relationship of 
mutual love in the manner in which God and 
Christ are spoken of as Father and Son. Whether, 
when Christ is spoken of in the Synoptics as the 
Son of God, there is more than this ethical relation- 
ship implied, is a question upon which there is 
difference of opinion. But it is admitted, even 
by those who attach a deeper significance to the 
d(‘^ignaLion. that, in the first instance at any rate, 
it has an ethical content, and that, when Christ is 
called the Son of God, whatever more may be 
implied, so much in any case is suggested, that on 
the one hand He is the supreme object of the 
Father’s love, and that on the other He exhibits 
in His Person in its perfection that loving* obedience 
whereby man may become the son of God. 

In the Fourth Gospel the references to the love 
of the Father and the Son to one another are more 
frequent and more express. Clirist is the only- 
b. -j'-ilo'i ^on (3^®), loved by the Father before the 
■ . Fc of the world (17®*^), and now returned 

to the bosom of the Father (F®). He and the 
Father know one another iniimaicly (10^®). The 
Father loves Him, and has given all tilings into His 
hand (3®®). As in the Synoptic account of the 
announcement at the Baptism, Christ is called the 
beloved Son in whom God is well pleased (Mk 1^^), 
so in Jn. the love of the Father is occasionally 
rejDresented as being based upon the Son’s obedi- 
ence to the Father’s commandment (15^®) and will- 
ing sacrifice of Himself (10^*^). The Father never 
leaves Him alone (16®®), for He does always those 
'h**. < please Him (8®®). Because He keeps 

i I 1 ■ • ■ 1 commandments He abides in His love 

(15^®). No higher estimate can be given of the 
Saviour’s love for His disciples than to say that He 
has loved them as His Father has loved Him ( 15®), 
nor of the love of God for believers than to com- 
pare it to that of the Father for the Son (17®®). 
Sometimes the love of God for believers is repre- 
sented as based upon that of the Father for the 
Son (1421-23 16^7). 

And as the Father loves the Son, so the Son 
loves the Father. He alone has seen and known 
the Father (SH- 6^® 7®® 8^® lOi®), He does nothing 
of Himself, but only w^hat He seeth the Father do 
( 51 ®). He speaks only as His Father hath taught 
Him (8®® 12°®). His meat is to do the will of Him 
that sent Him (4®^). It is love to the Father (14®^) 
no less than love to His brethren (I 31 15^®) that is 
the motive that animates Him in the fulfilment of 
His vocation. In virtue of the love which unites 
them one to the other, each may he said to be in 
the other, the Son in the Father and the Father 
in the Son (K)®® 141 ®-®® 17®i'®®). They have no 
separate interests. Whatever lielong^ to the one 
belongs to the other (17^®). Tlie Father and the 
Son are one (10®® 17®®). 

The love of man for God. — There is com- 
little under this heading to be found in 
F ■■ I-. It is true that Christ has Himself 

given as the first commandment of all, that which 
enjoins the love of God with the whole heart and 
soul and mind and strength (Mk 12®®®^'), and in the 
same spirit in the Fourth Gospel He finds the final 
cxidamuion of the unbelief of the Jews in their 
lack 01 till-- love of God (5^®). But so far as the 
former of these passages is concerned, it is evident 
that Christ’s answer to the scribe is purposely 
couched in language borrowed from the (Jld Testa- 
ment ; and it is a noteworthy fact that at other 
times, when He has no occasion to conform to OT 
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1 modes of expression, Christ does not give pro- 
minence to the duty of love towards Cod. 

Ritschl has drawn attention to the fact of how small a part 
the love of man towards God pla.V" iliiunuhout the NT as a 
whole. ‘Lov'^e is reserved as the cli. racLi-nsi u- of God and 
God’s Son in the foundation and g-uidance of the • j../ . 

while of its memliors faith or trust, in God and l( - i>. 

demanded’ (Itechf/. u. Ven\ ii. 100 f,). Weiss thinks chat 
Christ keeps the commandment of love to God in the back- 
ground, he(*aiise where the love of God does not awaken such 
love in return it would be of no avail to demand it (Bib. Theol. 
of NT, § Wendt, while r- ‘o. ii..-' the idea of love 

corresponds well, on the whi.|<, vO dial relationship, 

believes that it is too g*eueral, and does not give sufficient 
prominence to the relation of subordination and complete 
dependence in which man stands to God. To express the feel- 
ing of whole-hearted devotion to God suggested by the idea of 
love, while at the same time giving full recognition to His 
infinite love and power, Christ selected the term ‘ trust ’ {ria-Tts) 
as the one most suitable to describe the disposition man should 
display (Lehre Jesx(>, ii. 227). 

Whatever the reason, we must i(-c"L‘i“vc i In- 
tact that neither in ilic Syno])tics nor in ; ! «■ I .. .i ;• 
Gospel, with the (‘.xception of the passages referred 
to, do we find Olir; ■ • -m the love which 

man should cherish • ■ But though He 

speaks of man’s trust in God rather than of his 
love towards Him, we must not overlook the fact 
that this trust which Christ seeks to inspire is but 
love under a slightly different form. It is the 
response of the human heart to the infinite love of 
God, — love on the part of man awakened by the 
love of God, yet humbling itself in the presence 
of One who. though the Father, is yet Lord of 
heaven and earth. Without love there can be no 
such trust as Christ seeks to inspire. The jirayor 
in which this trust finds expression must be the 
oih: li-i-g of a heart full of love to God and of 

/-m! '■ ! ■'i-- establishment of His Kingdom. The 
righteousness which becomes the members of the 
Kingdom must be righteousness not of outward 
conduct alone, but of a heart which takes delight 
in the performance of the Divine will. The be- 
j liever is to seek first the Kingdom and the riglit- 
eousness of God (Mt 6^), to have his heart fixed 
on the heavenly treasure (6^^), to be filled with 
whole-hearted devotion to the service of God (6^), 
and to renounce, no matter at what cost, whatever 
may hinder him in the attainment of the great 
end set before him (Mk cf. Mt Though 

there may be little explicit reference in the teami- 
ing of Christ to the love for God which man is 
required to cherish, we feel that in the case of the 
believer no less than in that of Christ Himself, it 
is the source from which springs all the strength 
for thy porfi ■nun Mvc' of duty and the endurance of 
-'.illc-ring. ,niii j :i,« . just as Christ accounted for 
I iio of I ’u‘ dews by the utter lack in them 

of this love of God (Jn 5^), so, if we trace hack to 
its beginnings the faith which the gospel inspires, 
it will be found to issue from the love to the 
Father who has revealed Himself in Christ. 

S. The love of man for Christ Of love for 

Christ there is almost no mention in the Synoptics. 
In one utterance, indeed, Chri-t TTi^ fol- 

lowers to love Him more than ili.-.ii .■lo-i m v.-oiMv 
relatives (Mt lO^^). But the purpose of that saying, 
as IS proved by the parallel passage, Lk 14^®, is 
not so much to insist on a persona 1 affection for 
Himself as the condition of disciplesliip, to em- 
phasize the supreme worth of the good represented 
by His own Person, compared with which the joys 
of family life are to be esteemed as nothing. 'The 
nearest approach to any reference to love of Him- 
self as a motive for conduct is to be found in 
those passages in which He puts His own Person 
m the foregi'ound, requiring of His disciples a 
readiness to sacrifice themselves for His sake (Mk 
8^5 1029), and attaching high importance to the 
most trivial acts done in His name (Mk 
On these occasions He identifies Himself with 


His cause. When He requires devtffioii to Him- 
self, it is only another way of reciiiiring devotion 
to the truth revealed in His Person. Thus He 
speaks of sufferings borne for His sake and the 
gospel’s 1029, cf. Lk 18^9), ami of being ashamed 
of Him and of His words (Mk 8^^, Lk In this 

spirit He welcomed the love (ii>.i)lay(Ml by the 
woman who anointed His feet in the IMiarisee’s 
house, as a proof of the sincerity of the repent.ance 
which filled her heart, and of the vastnciss of the 
blessings she was conscious of having received 
(Lk 7^7). 

In the Fourth Gospel, where the ])crs()ua! rela- 
tion to Christ is so strongly em})hasized, there is 
more direct reference to love as the disposition the 
believer may he expec'.ted to display iowartls (^^hrist. 
Jesus tells the Jews that if Chxl were their Father 
they would love Him, for He mor-'cdi-il forth and 
is come from God (jf ilu- He says, 

on the other hand, that the Father lovcih them be- 
cause they have loved Him, and have believed that 
He came from God (IG^^). »Somcthing is, indeetl, 
still lacking in their love. Ho telLs them in His 
farewell address that if they loved Him they 
would rejoice because He said that He went unto 
the Father But though their love ho not 

perfect. He ■ . : reckon upon it. He 

would only ■ ■ . ■ , -is He does more than 

once in the course of that address, that a true 
love for Him will manifest itself in the keei)ing 
of His commandments So it had been 

with His own love for the Father (14**^). Ko let it 
be with the disciples. Let them prove the sin- 
cerity of their love to Him by the loyalty of their 
obedience. Such a relationship to 'Himself, love 
manifesting itself in faithful fullilmout of His 
commandments, is the condition upon which the 
giving of the Farad el ei- promi-cd Where 

it exists, Christ pi-'Hiii'-es ilie i‘iijoyment of the 
closest communion with the Father'' ond HiiUHelf 
(1421- 23). It is quite in keeping with the emphaHiH 
that has been laid upon love Ihi-ouglium ihc 
Gosiiel as the relation which imxsi (‘\El 
the disciple and Christ, that in the final scene 
with Peter in i’ ■ Ho should thrice 

address to him ‘Lovest thou mo?’ 

(2115-17), If fQ .... ; ■ j 

dispensable qualilication on the part of one who 
would be a true shepherd of Christ’s llock. 

In yie\^ of iiso.-o .|n ii is diffic.ulb to midorstana 

Ritschl’s -.t.'io iiu.7-1 (y.'M'Ap. rr,-... iii. 560), that, apart from 

Jn 2115-16, there is no reference in tlie NT to love towards 
Christ. Certainly it is the case that, for the m<isi fiui h is 

the usual formula to indicate the relation of tin- believer to 
Him._ But it is quite in accordarico with the general character 
h'* con('e))i.lon of a mystical union iHstweeu 
the believer and Ghri-l ), to use i\ .i-nner coloniN to paint 
the devotion of the believer, anti to d(‘sfril)e iluit eompletft 
self-surrender to Christ, Which is the true relation to Him, m 
I the work ot love. 

6. The loYe of man to man.— Alongside of the 
first great commandment to love the Lord our 
God, Christ pli.M'-. ;• -i-cond, * Thou shalt love thy 
‘ * Mk 129^). The high im- 

: lothis duty is evident from 

the place He :i nlongside of the command- 
ment to love God. ‘There is none other com- 
I mandment greater than these’ {ih,). Both are 
ethical in their nature. The ceremonial observ- 
ances in which Christ’s contemporaries thought to 
find the fulfilment of this first commandment ate 
never to be allowed to stand in the way of the 
performance of the offices of love towards our 
fellow-men. These latter, because they are ethical, 
are the weightier matters of the Law which are 
on no account to be omitted (Mt 2^). To refuse 
to support one’s parents, on the plea that one 
desires to make an offering of the money that 
might be used for this purpose, is to make a 
travesty of religion (Mk The ethical stands 
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above ilie cereiuonial. God det^ires mercy, not 
saeiddce (Mb 12'^). The lirst commandment may be 
to love the Lord our God, but when it is a question 
of shoAving love towards our brother man or per- 
torming some act of worship towards God, there 
(*an be no doubt which is to come lirst, ‘ Leave 
tliere thy gift before the altar, and first go thy 
way ; be reconciled to th;y brother, and then come 
and oiler thy gift' (5^^^*). ' 

In tlie enunciation of this second great com- 
mandment, Christ specifies the love which men 
are required to show for one another as the love 
of one’s neighbour. Doubtless the word Avas sug- 
gested by the precept from Leviticus Avhich He 
(liioted, jiist as the form of the first commandment 
is based, as Ave have seen, upon the language of 
Deuteronomy. When Ave inquire as to the Avide- 
ness of the circle denoted by the term "neighbour,’ 
we seem to find an answer in the parable of the 
(irood Samaritan, Avhich Avas told, according to 
Lk., in respoii'i- !■> :’n- ■■!!• -:!-•!! that had been put, 
" Wiio is my mi"! ■■■,:' I ‘-v But in its 

present form that parable gives no satisfactory 
ansAver to the question. After telling the story of 
Avhat befell the traveller, hoAv he Avas maltreated 
l)y the thieves and passed by in Jiis miserable 
plight by the priest and the Levite, and hoAv at 
last the 'Samaritan took compassion on him, Christ 
asks, ‘ Wliich now of those three, thinkest thou, Avas 
ueig’libour unto him that fell among the thieves?' 
The answer is, the Samaritan ; and the conclusion 

of the p. :;r'l ,« . b ;h ;; it Avas the traveller’s 

<liity 'o !i.- .rs, i.e. that the term 

m^igljbouv’ is Avider than ilie lawyer Avdio had juit 
the (piestioii seemed to imagine, and must be held 
to embrace any who by their conduct prove them- 
selves Avorthy of the name, Avhether they be Jews 
or not (so Wendt, Lehre Jesio, ii. 268). This is 
(‘crtainly the logical conclusion from the parable as 
it at present stands, but it is questionable Avhether 
this can have been the lesson Christ desired to en- 
force by it. It starts Avith the object of proving 
wIjo is one’s neighbour in the sense of diligendus 
(v.^^*), and ends by proving who is the traveller’s 
neighbour in the sense of diHgens, v.^® (Jiilicher, 
]>ic GleicJmisredcn Jesu, ii. 596). The nearest 
apin'oach that it reaches to a definition of the 
term ‘ neighbour ’ in the sense required is contained 
ill the "(ro and do thou likewise’ Avith which it 
concludes. The usual method of iuterpi'eting the 
parable is to find the answer to the question 
!U the practical lesson enforced by that exhorta- 
tion, and to conclude that our neighbour is anyone 
■ our help. But in view of the 

preceding statement that the neigh- 

■ . ■ raveller was the Samaritan av ho had 

(‘ompassion on him, it seems utterly incongruous 
to conclude that the design of the parable is to 
teach that one’s neighbour is not one’s benefactor, 
but anyone that one can beneiit, i.e. in this case 
that tlie traveller was the noigbbour of the 
Samaritan. So we can only conclude tliat Lk. is 
responsible for the introduction of the parable in 
caimiexion with this question of the lawyer’s, and 
that Avhatever the original purpose for Avhieh it 
was related, it Avas certainly not designed to give 
an answer to the (pKi^rioii, " Who is my neigh- 
bour?’ in the sense of ‘ WJio is the person I am 
i-oquired to love V 

But the ]>rc- i'-e -co]m‘ of the term "neighbour' in 
the mouth of ('hrLi i- of the less importance, as 
it is only on the occasion of His intervieAv with 
the scribe (Mk Mt 22*^®"^^) that He thus 

defines the limits within which one is to show love 
towards one’s fellow-men, and there, as we have 
seen, He is evidently formulating His ansAver in 
the language of the OT commandment. In opposi- 
tion to the. narrow sense in Avhich the term 
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"neighbour’ Avas interpreted by His contem- 
poraries, Avlio could add to the injumiitsu to love 
their n(‘igiibuiir a corollary to the etiect tliat they 
Avere to hate their enemy (Mt 5“^^), Christ enjoined 
a love Avhicli Avas to embrace both friend and 
enemy (v.^^^*). The Golden Kule which Christ has 
given men to guide them in their offices of love 
takes us far beyond the circle of neighbours in 
the narroAv JeAvisli sense. The command runs, 
‘ All things whatsoever ye Avould that men (not 
your liciglihouvs^ should do unto you, do ye even 
so to them’ (7-^^). We are to shoAv love* to all. 
"Whosoever shall smite thee,’ "if any man Avill 
sue thee,’ " Avhosoever shall compel thee,’ " he that 
asketh thee,’ " he that Avould borrow of thee,’ — these 
are the phrases Avith which Christ introduces those 
to Avliom He commands His disciples to show 
love (5®^"^). Sometimes He describes them as 
" brothers ’ (5‘^^* ^ 7^'® 18^®' ^®) , not in the sense 

of those Avho are bound to us by natural ties, in 
which sense brotherly loA^e is practised by the 
Gentiles as Avell (5'^'^), nor in the sense of felloAv- 
citizens of TCi- i- of God (so B. Weiss; 

Westcott, 7 '• ■;/ St. John., note on 1 Jn 2^), 

in Avhich sense the Avord Avould reproduce in a 
ncAv form the limitation that attached to the 
JeAvisli interpretation of the term "neighbour,’ but 
in the same Avide sense as He applies the term 
"Father’ to God. He is the Father not only of 
the members of the Kingdom, but of all manidnd 
(5‘^^), and by using the term "brother’ to denote 
the objects of our love, Christ vdll suggest that 
it is to be a love as Avide and all-embracing as 
that of the Father in heaven, Avho bestoAvs His 
bounties on good and evil, — a love not only of 
those who are members of the Kingdom of God, but 
of all who have the right to look up and claim God 
as their Father in heaven (Wendt, LehreJesUy ii. 
270 f.). The command to forgive our brother his 
trespasses ( 18^^) is interpreted in the Aviclest sense 
in when, in place of forgiving oiir hrotkery 
Christ speaks of forgiving their ( 

From various occasional utterances of Christ AA^e 
can form a general idea of the nature of the love 
which He expects men to display in their relations 
to one another. Its unselfishness on the one side, 
and its interest in the Avelfare of others on the 
other, are features which continually aimear in 
the exhortations in which He seeks to inculcate it. 
In illustration of the unselfish spirit which He 
commends, He urge- Hi- hearers to invite to their 
b,!- ‘ ■ - d liicir friend- and kinsmen Avho may 

I- ■ in return, but the poor, the maihied, 
the lame and the blind, Avho cannot recompense 
them (Lk In the same spirit He bids 

mer bi.L , for nothing (6®^ according to 

the ■i-.f ■ , iJL7]5h d7re\7rltoPT€s best suited to 

the context). \ of the unselfish- 
ness which is ^ ^ the spirit of love 

Christ would instil, is the suppression of those 
vindictive feelings which are prone to rise when 
we experience ill-treatment from others. We are 
recpiired to forgive those who have wronged us, not 
.seven time^, bnt seventy times seven (Mt 18^^^*) ; 
to he so far from resenting injury we receive from 
another that we turn the other cheek to the 
smiter, allow him who would take away our coat 
to have our cloak also, and go two miles with him 
who would compel us to go one (5®®‘^‘^) ; to love 
our enemies, and to pray for them that persecute 
us (5^). ‘"is unselfishness will exhibit 

itself in !.:■ j. ■ tM of all self-assertion or desire 
to attain pre-eminence amon^ our fellows. Such 
self-exaltation is characteristic of the scribes and 
Pharisees (Mk 123®'-, Mt 23^^-), and of the Gentiles 
(Mk 10^^ Lk 22^^). But the follower of Christ, 
who came not to be ministered unto but to 
minister, and \A^ho was among His disciples as he 
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that serveth, will be ready to Btoop to the lowliest 
service (Mk Lk 22-^^^’), and will seek for 

self-exaltation only through self-abasement (Lk 
14 ^ 1 ). 

But Avhile love is thus regardless of self, it will 
ever seek to advance the good of others. It will 
give readily to supply their demands (Mt 5“^^, Lk 
6^°). Nay, it will be quick to anticipate them. 
It will teach us to put oxxrselves in their place and 
realize wiiat they stand in need of. ‘All things 
whatsoever ye wmuld that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them’ (Mt 7^^, Lk 6'^^). We shall 
not hesitate to share with them our earthly goods. 
‘It is more blessed to give than to receive’ is a 
saying of Christ’s preserved by St. Paul (Ac 20^*’'') 
wiiich is not recorded in the Gospels. In the 
picture wiiich Christ has painted of the Judgment, 
He claims as ohices of love performed towards 
Himself acts of kindness done to our unfortunate 
fellow-creatures (Mt 25^“^’^'^). That is the wise use 
of our riches wiiereby we make to ourselves friends 
of those whom w^e benefit (Lk 16**). But we shall 
care not only for our brother’s worldly interests, 
but also for his spiritual welfare. We are solemnly 
w^arned to give heed lest we cause him to stumble 
(Mk Lk 17^^*). It is not the will of our Father 
which is in heaven that one of these little ones, 
i.e. the humblest member of the Kingdom of God, 
should perish (Mt 18^*^). And wiiile we are careful 
to avoid the censorious spirit wiiich takes delight 
in uncharitable jii-i.cimMil of the faults of others 
(7^^*)5 shall still ieel it our duty to rebuke our 
brother wiien he trespasses, and to endeavour to 
reclaim him from his sin (18^*^^*). 

One other point worthy of notice in connexion 
with the duty of brotherly love wiiich Christ 
inculcates, is the light in which this duty is pre- 
sented in view of the love wiiich we experience at 
the hands of God. At the root of all that Christ 
says regarding the love wiiich we should display 
to one another lies the great truth of the Father- 
hood of God. That wmrd of St. John’s, ‘We love 
because he first loved us’ (1 Jn expresses the 
position which Christ takes up. To forgive another 
his trespasses and to recompense an injury with 
kindness, to love one’s enemi'es and to pray for 
them that persecute one, appears the height of 
magnauimity from the standpoint of the natural 
man. But (jlirist puts the matter in a new light. 
He reminds us of the love with wiiich God treats 
man, undeserving as he is, and of the readiness with 
wiiich He forgives us our offences. In the parable 
of the Lm forgiving Servant (Mt He exhibits 

in its trin; ligiii i1k‘' conduct of the man who, freely 
forgiven at the hands of God, yet refuses to for- 
give his brother who has offended him. And as 
our indignation burns at the behaviour of the 
unrmglGng servant in the parable, we realize that 
-■o far fioiii the forgiveness of those who have 
offended us being the m sgiiM'iiiii'iii- conduct we 
had imagined, it is a ‘■iniplr »iiii \ . ihe non-fulfil- 
ment of which calls for severest condemnation. 

In the Fourth Gospel the duty of love to our 
brother is laid dowm with the utmost distinctness, 
though the references are comparatively few^ As 
in the Synoptics Christ had summed up the Law 
and the Prophets in the Golden Rule to do unto 
others w^hatsoever we w'oulcl that they should do 
to us, so here He concentrates His ethical teaching 
to His disciples in the new commandment to love 
one another as He has loved them (13®^ 15^®). It 
was a new commandment in the new-’ emphasis 
with which it was enjoined, in the ne^Y place 
assigned to it as the one principle in which the 
Law and the Prophets find fulfilment (Mt 7^^ 5 ^, 
cf. Ro 13^ Gal 5^-^), in the new sanction it received 
through the a] >])(;al to Clirist’s own example. He 
declares thai ilu; Uiuqang of this commandment is 


the sure test whereby His disci[>les may be recog- 
nized by others (13^'^). It is by their fulfilment of 
it alone that they may enjoy such close coiumnniou 
with Him as He enjoys with His Father (15’^'* 

He has given them an cxani])le in His own I’c'rson 
of the love they are to practise. At the last uh^uI 
with His disciples, at which this new'' command- 
ment was given, He had Himself w^asbed fh<‘ir 
feet, to enforce the injunction to lowiy s(o*vice 
which He laid upon them But this act of 

condescension on the part of the Master was 
typical of the - h “> h.; b-’ ■■ which He had dis- 
played througli'-;:. !I'- intercourse with 

them, that love wiiich reached its cnlmiiial ing 
point in the willing sacriiieo of His life. !i i-- 
this that He points wiieii lie urges them to h»v<* 
one another as He has loved them. ‘ (ireatcr lox e 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends’ (15^^). 

It has been urged that tlie brotherly lov<^ whi<ii 
is thus commended in the Fourth Gospel fa, 11s short 
of that enjoined in the !in|.; ir-s, in respect that, it 
is limited to the circle j'I i!ic Ghristian hrotlier- 
hood. While Christ in the Synoptics comma, mbs 
us to love our neighbour, and insists that the lovt*, 
wdiich He enjoins must embrace not only <mr 
friends but our enemies, w^e read in the Idiurih 
Gospel of a love /or o?ie another (KP'i-iw jf,!*-*. 
The reciiirocal pronoun points to a limitn,(i<m of 
the love to the Christian brother bood. (rbe (finds- 
tians are known not by their love for others, but 
by their mutual love amongst themselves (H. 
Holtzmann, Handcom. on Jn Neiitcfit. Thctd. 
ii. 388 f. ; O. Holtzmann, JoJanna'sr.ran/f. 70, 200). 
And as the love wfiiich the bid lever !>> i-xbort ed to 
practise is limited to the Christian brotherhood, so 
also, it is maintained, is that of Christ Himself, 
which is held up as an example. Tbo b’ourth 
Gospel and 8t. Paul both cite the death of Christ 
as the highest proof that can be given of His love ; 
but 8t. T^aul finds in it a proof of His love for His 
enemies (Ro wfiiereas the Fvangidi.st adduces 
it as a proof of His love for His friends (15**0. 
Such love of friends, it is maintained, is the 
highest love the Gospel nu'ognizes. Of lovi*. for 
one’s enemies it know's nothing (O. Holtzmann, 
ih, 87, 276; H. Holtzmann, Jlandroni. on Jn 15*'*, 
NcAitast. Th&ol, ii. 477). 

We must admit that there is so muck truth in 
the contention that, as a matter of fact, lli(| leve 
referred to in IS***^^- 15*^- is a love of (finistinn 
brethren for one another. It wamld be ipiite tin- 
warrantable to (irul tbe novelty of the (‘ommand- 
ment BP** in the wideness of its scope, to whitdi 
there is no reference at all in the context. But it 
is equally unwarrantable to exjib-iin tliat novelty 
as consisting in the narroAvnoss of the ciride Avitbili 
which Christ, in the context, insisted on its fulfil- 
ment, as if this commandment to pratfifiso brotherly 
love were an advance upon tbe old injunct i< si to 
love one’s neighbour. (So Grotius; ‘Kovum antem 
dicit, quia non agit de dilectionc communi om- 
nium, sed de i.-d* ci,nf^t/ianorum inter sc, ijiia 
tales sunt’ Cl. K"l!-i’i_. 1845, pp. 685-694). 

It is a mistake to take the commandment in 
any exclusive sense, as if there Avore any <’on- 
trast implied to the wider connnandmeut of the 
Syno]>tics. Christ speaks of the love of (fiiris- 
tian brethren for one another, either bocanso lie 
had had occasion immediately before to give His 
disciples a lesson on tbe manner in wfiiich they 
should be ready to render loving serviijc to one 
another (13^“*'*'), or because it was' natural to look 
for the display of tins s])irit of love He Avould 
inculcate first 'of all Avithin the smaller oinfio of 
those who stood in close relation to Him and to 
one another. It is not a (jnchiion of confining 
their love to their Christian bndliren, but of dis- 
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playing it towards those with whom they come 
into closest contact. 

In the same way as Christ urges them to show 
their love to those who stand nearest to them. He 
represents His own love as issuing in the sacrifice 
He made for them, His friends. He does not 
mean that it was because of the love they had 
shown Him as friends that He responded with this 
ciiliniti.s i iiig proof of love in return. On the con- 
n-.Miy, !!(; ■..il'- them friends because they are the 
objects of His love His sacrifice has not 

been evoked by the friendship they have displayed. 
It is rather their friendship that is the response 
to the love He lias cherished for them, of which 
that sacrifice was the culminating proof. 

While we i-oco-jd/r. then, that in this farewell 
conversation wiili Ki- disciples, the love which 
Christ urges them to disp)lay is in the first instance 
a love of one toward another, we cannot admit that 
! M . ■ ■ • I > ; . ■ I y intention on the i^art either of the Evan- 
g- i'». f‘ •>■ Christ Himself to limit the jiractice of 
it to the Christian hrothei'hood. The circumstances 
in which the address was spoken sufficiently ex- 
plain the form in which the commandment is 
given, and the manner in which Christ’s example 
is appealed to. The Teacher who had inculcated 
a love which was to embrace friend and enemy 
alike might well feel constrained to give His own 
disciples the commandment to love one another. 
And He who had given His life as a ransom for 
many might well remind those who stood nearest 
to Him that they were among the many for whom 
the sacrifice was made, and appeal to them to love 
one another as He had loved them. 

Literature. — Sartorius, The BoetHne of DiMtie Love ; 
Wendt, T)te Lehrs Jem, ii. ; NTTheoL of B. Weiss, Beysohlag, 
H. TT ; . ■ ^ ena ; Ritschl, JieeMfartigung und Fersoh- 

nvihj , l{ , /' Ethik ; Seeley, Eoce Homo, chs. xiii. xiv. ; 
F- W. Robertson, Harm. iv. 222 ; Law, Serious Call, ch. xx. ; 
Butler, Serm. xi.-xiv, ; O. \ Bi r - • . . - 7' , ■ . . ' /■. 

97, 114. { \\ .M I ii. u'. ^ 1 I w \ii r. 

LOWLINESS. — The 'modest attitude of mind 
and demeanour which characterized our Lord as a 
man. It is in contrast with, though not in contra- 
diction to, the greatness both of His station and 
of His claims. He describes Himself (Mt 11^®) as 
‘ lowly in heart,’ and the word employed {TaTreLpds) 
is accurately translated by the Eng. ‘ lowly ’ and 
the Lat. humilis as denoting that which is near 
the earth, low as opposed to lofty, bowed down as 
ojiposed to erect. Though sometimes used in a 
bad sense, as indicating meanness of spirit, this is 
not at all its necessary or common signification. 
In the moral sense it is oxiposed to proud, haughty, 
self-assertive. The adiective occurs elsewhere in 
the NT (Lk 2 Co l6\ Ja E 4«, 1 P 5^) ; and the 
noun ra'ireLvo((>po(r6vri and the verb raireLvdco are even 
of more frequent occurrence. Both noun and verb 
are used by 8t. Paul (Pli 2^ ®) in th‘-cnbiiig the 
K^voocTLs of Christ, where a twofold iowlim*--^ is 
declared of Him : (1) in hurtymlng man, (2) a man. 
In the prophecy of Zechariah (9*0 the Messianic 
King is foretold as being ‘ lowly and riding upon 
an ass ’ ; but in the i)a>-'>-agC'- where the prophecy 
is quoted (Mt 21®, Jn 12*®), the action is given in 
both cases. The adjective is altogether omitted 
by Sl. John, and is rendered ‘meek’ {irpats) by 
St. Miitiliew. See also artt. Meekness and 
Humility. E. C. Dargan. 

LUKE. — The only reliable sources for the life of 
Luke are his Acts of the Apostles, and, in a very 
slight degree, his Gosiiel, and the Epistles of St. 
Paul. The biography found in many MSS of the 
Gospel in Latin, and printed, for example, in 
"Wordsworth and White’s Nomim Test amentum 
Domini Nostri lesu Chnisti Latine, Pars i. (Oxonii, 
1889-1898), pp. 269-272, can hardly be considered 


reliable, by whomsoever comxiosed. Some of its 
statements will be quoted below. 

1. Name . — The name Aouxas appears to be nnex- 

amj)led elsewhere. The modern accentuation is 
no doubt correct, and this at once ]Droclaims it as a 
contraction or shorter form of some other name. 
It belongs in fact to the class of pet names 
{Lalhianien, Kosenamen in German), as a glance at 
tlie long list of such in Jannaris’ Historical Gr. 
Gram. (London, 1897), § 287, will show. The NT 
itself is not without examx>les of such names ; StXas 
(^iX^as) for 2ii\ouav6s, 'AjairXLas (Ro 10®) for ’AgTrAtaros, 
'OXv/airas (Ro 16^®) for ’OXviaTnSdcjpos, ATjpeas (Col 4^*^) 
for AripJjrpLQs, ’ETra^pas (Col 4^^) for ’E7ra<5!»p66'tTOff5 
’A7ro\\c6s for 'kiroXXdovLos, Lrjvds (Tit 3^®) for Zrjphhojpos, 
'AvTLTras (Rev 2*^) for ’Avriwarpos, (1 Co 16^®) 

for 'Zre4>avr}(p6pos. The shorter names are less 
technical and more frienilly rhan the others. There 
can he little doubt Ihar XovKas is short for Aov/eauSs, 
and indeed this latter form is very frequent in the 
oldest forms of the Latin Bible, in the title of the 
Gosfiel. There appears to be no example of the 
nominative in MS8, hut the accusative gata 
LUCANUM is regular (see C. H. Turner in JThSt, 
vi. (1904-1905), jpp. 256-258). Monsignor Mercati, 
of the Vatican Library, has found an instance even 
of the nominative, on the sarcophagus of Concord- 
ins at Arles, matteus MARCUS lucanvs ioannes 
{ib. p. 435).^ The name Lti^camcs suggests ‘Lu- 
canian,’ a native of the district of Southern Italy ; 
it also suggests the Latin poet, a member of the 
mns Anncea, nephew of Seneca the philosopher. 
Bnt neither of these suggestions seems to lead us 
further in the attempt to trace the ancestry or 
family of the Third Evangeli-t. 

2. Origin. — The Latin -biography above relerred 

to calls Luke a Syrian of Antioch. This is almost 
certainly due to a mistaken interpretation of Ac 13h 
where a different person, with a different name, 
Lucius, is mentioned. If that be not the explana- 
tion, the selection of Antioch may be due to a 
guess, which sought to connect him with an im- 
portant city. Some have thought that ' Antioch- 
ensis ’ is right, but that ' Syrus ’ is wrong, and 
would claim him for Pisidian Antioch, a place of 
much less importance. In the absence of other 
evidence, this second theory would be possible, as 
Pisidian Antioch is much nearer the historical 
scene on which he first ajipears and figures promi- 
noinly in the missionary journeys of St. Paul. 
Tlic ’!»ook of Acts itself, however, seems to yield 
up the secret. If we concentrate our attention on 
that ])arl of the iimitmIivc which tells of St. Paul’s 
visit to Philippi, we observe certain peculiarities 
about it wliich disTinguir-h it from the other parts. 
In the first ifiaee, we observe that in 16^ "a 
certain man of Macedonia’ (ris implies that the 
author could name Mm if he chose) is mentioned 
as ,'i]>pearing to St, Paul in a dream at Troas, and 
inviiiiig him to cross over into Macedonia. In the 
following verse, the first ‘We’ passage begins 
‘we sought i' !■: ■■■!’. The Macedonians did 

not differ fr«-! 1 i- '.'■■■ v in their appearance 
or dress, and why should the author conceal the 
name of the Macedonian, if not from modesty? 
The present writer can feel no doubt that Luke 
and raill met in Troas, and conversed together, 
expectant of a sign of the Spirit’s will ; that, as 
the result of their impressive talk, St. Paul saw a 
vision of his coinpnnion of the previous day, who 
appeared to bo ;Hl(lres''ing him in the words of 
V. 9; and, in accordance with the belief of the 
time, considered — who shall say wrongly? — that 
the Spirit had spoken through this dream. Vi^^ 
of cli. 16 is even more important in this connexion 
for the information it supplies : — ‘ Philippi, which 

* The present writer has recently seen it on the mould of this 
sarcophagus at the Museum of St. Germain near Paris. 
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is a city of Macedonia, the first of its district, a 
Boman colony,’ The characterization of Philippi 
might almost be styled gratuitous. tSince the 
battle of B.c. 42 this place was well known to 
all persons of any education. Further, one might 
judge from this passage that it was the only 
Roman colony mentioned in Acts. This is far from 
being the case- Corinth, Lystra, Ptolemais, and 
Pisidian Antioch, to mention no others, were also 
Homan colonies; yet the author affixes the title to 
Philippi only. Again, we know that PhilipiDi was 
not regarded by all as the chief town of its district. 
The author is clearly taking a side as against those 
who regarded Thessalonica or Amphipolis as the 
chief town of that district. The rivalry between 
cities was a characteristically G-reek quality, which 
dnds a parallel in the more modern rivalry between 
Dole and Basan 9 on. An instance in Asia Minor 
was that between Smyrna, Ephesus, and Perga- 
mum. We shall not be wrong in regarding the 
author as a native of Philippi. His fondness for 
the sea and all matters nautical, as well as liis 
choice of a profession almost entirely confined to 
Greeks, already proclaim him a Greek. There are 
other indications that point to Philippi as his 
native place. of ch. 1(3, ‘ where loe tlunicjht 

there was a place of prayer,’ is quite natural, if 
the author, being a Gentile, had only a rough idea 
where the Jewish place of prayer in his native 
town was. Again, when Paul and Silas go to 
Thessalonica (Ac. 17^), Luke is left behind in 
Philippi, and reappears in that neighbourhood 
afterwards (20'^^). 

3. Notes on Ms Life . — Of Luke’s eaidy life little 
can be said, and that little is inference derived 
from liis two books. If he were the son of a Greek 
freedinan of a Roman tri aster, this would account 
both for his name and his history. FTom the 
character of the language of his writings it is 
evident that he had a good education, both rhe- 
torical and medical. It is impossible to say where 
he was educated, as highoi- education was wide- 
spread in the Greek world. About 'i*- .P«'m -i 
something can be said. From the '■■■■' n ; • . • 
ences to the poor in his Gospel .oi-. i- : •. in 
attachment to Paul, as well as his self-effacement, 
it seems not too fanciful to picture him as a man 
of modest, tender, sympathetic, and constant 
nature. His circumstances appear to have been 
good j otherwise he could hardly have followed 
Paul as he did, ministering to his ailing body. 
The present writer has little doubt that the reason 
why Ihtus, though a valued coadjutor of St. Paul, 
is not mentioned in Acts, is that he was Luke’s 
brother, especially as the only natural way to take 
the words rbv dd€\(f)6v in 2 Co 12ts is as ‘ his brother,’ 
ic. the brother of the man previously mentioned, 
that is, of Titus. Luke as a teacher was not so 
prominent as Titus, and hence is not named there. 
'P* :■ :•!. of the passage would have been 

n: ■ ■■' • i ! _ ago, had it not been for the 

obscuration produced by the ecclesiastical sense of 
the term ‘ brother.’ 

The only part of Luke’s life of which we know 
much is the part he spent travelling in St. I^aul’s 
company. They met first at Troas, and journeyed 
together from there by Samotbrace and Neapolis 
to Philippi (Ac In Philippi Luke remained 

after Paul had gone, and they ajDpear to have been 
separated for a little over five years (according to 
Ramsay’s chronology). After nmeting again, al- 
most certainly at Philippi (.-Vc 20 they appear 
to have remained together till the death of St. 
Paul. Certainly they were together on St. Paul’s 
last journey along the coast of Asia Minor and 
Syria, up to Jerusalem (Ac 2U5), and on the 
eventful voyage to Puteoli and Rome (ch. 27). In 
Rome he appears with St. Paul (Col 41^, Philem^*). 

^^Copyriffht, 1€08, by < 
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It is probable that he devoted himself mainly to 
medical and literary work, and not so much to 
evangelization. Tiie Latin bi()gra|)by statt's that, 
he never married, and that he (li( d at tlu' agi^ of 
74 ill Bmotia (some MkSS., Bitliynia). Anotlau' 
tradition has it that he ditul at Conslantiiiople, 
and his sarcophagus, said to have been brougiit 
from there, is now ])ointed out in the CUiureli of 
Santa Giustiiia, at ihidua. 

LiTiiiuATnKK — Tlic above art. i.s larfi(‘Iv to Sh* 

W. M. liamsay’s St. Paul the Tuare/ter an</ the Pouuu) < It tree 
tlu* iiioht sympathetic .study of Luke in c‘xist(‘nee. See also hin 
TH/.v < hr l“st Born at Bethlehenit A ntudi/ in the < 'redlinlii}/ oj 
St. Luke^; cf. li. J. Knowliii< 4 -’s Iiitrodiudioti lo the A(tt8 oT ilu'i 
Apo.stlee in The. Sxjjonitor'n (h\ Test., vol. li. {Loud. 11)00); 
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i. The SYNorTio Piu>blkm. — T o a stiuhuit of the 
Synoptic Problem St. Luke’s Gospel is tim most 
i:ii( i\ aIw : of the throe. Indeed, W(i may conhdeiitly 
udir’n •.'■Id , but for St. Luke, the Synoptic Problem 
would never have existed. For (he connexions 
between St. Matthew and St. Mark arci compara- 
tively simple and are easily ex])laiued. It is only 
when we read St. Luke that the pcii)le.ving <}ueK- 
tions which constitute the Problem arise. We hav(^ 
first to explain the fact of his omissions (a) of 
Markan matter, (?;) of Mattluean ; next, his addi- 
tions (a) of narrative, (h) of diseoursi^ ; thirdly, his 
variations fnmi the other Gosp(4s in arrangimumt 
(a) of Markan matter, (h) of Mattluean; tlum wo 
must examine his editorial work, whicli (*oMsis(.s 
(a) of prefaces to introduce a Rcudion, (/)) of conthii- 
sioiis to wind it up, (o) of (jxplanatory nohis, (e/) of 
coxTections, alike in fact, in styhg and in grammar ; 
lastly, we must consider (‘.ases when^ he agTt*es with 
St, Matthew against St. Mark, and cast's whert* be 
alone of th(i Synoptists has some eontac.t witli St. 
John. Anyone who attempts to solve the Problem 
by neglecting one or more of these factors, may 
fascinate the reader by the simplicity of his pro- 
posals, but ho does so at the (‘X]K‘n.>t‘ of Miecess. 
He has not really grappled with tln‘ Problem, and 
tliei’ef ore has not solved it. If, on the otlum hand, 
the reader thinks the proposals whicli arc heiP 
offered too intricate ; if ho accusers the wriltm of 
vacillation, because two or more solutions are fre- 
quently offeriKl of the sanm difficulty, l(‘t him 
reflect that in mathematics — the most exact of 
sciences — a similar fact may b(*. obsiuwed. For 
every (pial-i *■ has two solutions, and 

when the ILu; ■ ‘ ( >■ ■■■■:■ published his calcula- 

tion of the distance of the sun from the earth, the 
answer came oixt as a (hmble (piadratic with four 
variations. Similar coin plica, tions should be ex- 
pected in an intricate literary problem llko this. 
Let the beginner cultivate patience and suBpense 
of judgment. He will have made good progress, if 
he learns to suspect the man who is too simple or 
too confident. 

1. Solutions offered in the past. — Augustin (g 
bUhoj) of Hippo, at the close of the 4th cent., was 
.-xc. s Som 
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the first writer who made a serious attempt to 
solve the Synoptic Problem. He was guided partly 
by tradition, but chiefly by a careful examination 
of the internal evidence which the Gospels offer. 
In that age it was perhaps inevitable that he 
should assume, what modern critics are almost 
united in denying, that the Apostle Matthew was 
the author of the First Gospel in its present form. 
From this fundamental error it inevitably followed 
that he assumed the ■■■*•■ ;. " . Matthew, and 

spoke of St. Mark as ■ . r and humble 

follower of St. Matthew.’ St. Luke he held to 
have copied from the other two. Augustine’s in- 
fluence in the Western Church was so transcendent, 
that his opinion on these intricate questions was 
accepted without examination until quite modern 
times. Strange to say, the founders of the famous 
Tubingen school in theology, though they reversed 
most of the traditional beliefs, adhered to this. 
They upheld the priority of St. Matthew, not for 
any literary reason, but for a dogmatic one. The 
miraculous element is somewhat less prominent in 
St. Matthew than it is* in St. Mark ; therefore, 
they argued, he must he the earlier writer. 

2. Priority of St. Mark. — The notion of the 

priority of St. Matthew has, however, been so com- 
pletely beaten off the field, that we need not spend 
lime in refuting it. Suflice it to say that even so 
conservative’ a writer as Dr. Salmon, the late 
IT'ovost of Trinity College, Dublin, admitted that 
St. Mark’s is the archaic Gospel. And no wonder, 
for it is simple where the others are complex ; it is 
meagre where they are rich ; it is a chronicle while 
they are histories ; it contains Latin and Aramaic 
words which they have translated or removed. 
For example, in Mk 15'^® we find the Latin word 
Kevrvplojv^ but in the parallel passages St. Matthew 
writes ^KarSprapxos and St. Luke eKarovrdpx'ils^ Both 
Evangel isis felt that they must not disfigure their 
pages wiili St. Mark’s ‘barbarism,’ and the different 
forms which they used indicate independent action. 
Who, on the other band, could suppose that St. 
Mark found iKardvrapxo^ in St. Matthew, and de- 
liberately altered it into Kevrvploiv^ or that St. Luke 
found iKardprapxos, and deliberately altered it into 
iKarovrdpx'ns ? For these and other reasons it is 
maintained in all orthodox schools of criticism that 
St. Matthew and St. Luke made use of St. Mark. 
Indeed, St. Mark’s Gospel furnishes the historical 
framework for the others. Equally certain is it 
that St. Matthew and St. Luke were unacquainted 
with each other’s writings. Whatever agreement 
exists between them in non-Markan sections comes 
from their use of a common source. Augustine 
therefore is wrong in ev« • ‘ ■ " ' . 

3. The doctrine of a pi'oio-MiirU. of a deutero- 
Mark, and of a trito-Mark. — It has, however, long 
been debated whether St. Mark’s Gospel in its 
i‘. ■•‘qhb f-'i-m lay before St. Matthew and St. 

M:*.: critics have held that St. Luke, at 

any rate, had only an UrmarTciis — a term which 
has been used in Germany to signify a document 
shorter than our St. Mark, earlier in date, and 
free from those •■.‘■ni:,- ‘ additions which 
strike the reader (-i Gospel. Of late 

years there has been a growing tendency, both in 
Germany and in England, to repudiate the doctrine 
of an Urmarkus. Dr. Swete, without arguing the 
question at length, expresses the opinion that we 
can dispense with it. The Dean of Westminster 
is more positive in setting it aside. Nor is this 
surprising. Those who reject the oral hypothesis 
are beginning to feel that they cannot multiply 
documents at pleasure. LUera scripta manet. If 
St. Mark’s Gospel circulated in the Apostolic age 
in three widely different editions, it is impossible 
to believe that the first and second editions 
perished without being noticed by such scholars 


as Origeu and Jerome. Nor is it conceivable, as 
some maintain, that St. Mark entrusted his first 
edition to St. Luke, who incorporated it into his 
Go.sptl, but allowed no one else to make use of it. 
No wonder that with men who have an historical 
sense such hypotheses are unpalatable. But the 
oral hypothesis readily admits of, nay requires, 
these gradual growths in St. Mark. Under it 
there is no difficulty whatever in believing that 
St. Luke’s (oral) St. Mark was much shorter than 
St. Matthew’s, and that St. Matthew’s had not 
received the final touches. In fact, the oral hypo- 
thesis solves the Synoptic Pi’obiem. The docu- 
mentary hypothesis fails to do so. Both are 
equally hypothetical. And those who declare the 
oral hypothesis to be incredible have never, as yet, 
fairly tackled the arguments on which it rests, or 
sufficiently taken into account the habits of the 
East and of that age. This, however, is not the 
place to plead for the oral hypothesis, nor has the 
present writer any wish to do more than demand 
for it a dispassionate consideration. In the ex- 
amination which follows he will not assume its 
truth. 

ii. Analysis of St. Luke’s Gospel accord- 
ing TO THE SOURCES USED. — 1. First Source — St. 
Mark. — Bt. Mark’s Gospel (oral or written) was 
not merely used by St. Luke, it forms the back- 
bone of his Gospel. It is hardly too much to 
say that without St. Mark there would have been 
neither a St, Luke nor a St. Matthew. But, as we 
have already intimated, there is strong reason for 
concluding that St. Luke used a much shorter 
work, not merely than our St. Mark, but than the 
St. Mark which lay before the redactor of St. 
Matthew. In short, he used an Urmarkus or an 
(oral) proto-Mark. By adopting this view we 
account at once («) for his omissions, (h) for his 
variations from St. Mark’s order. He omitted 
nothing which his St. Mark contained: he ad- 
hered to St. Mark’s order in every section which 
he took directly from St. Mark. The marvellous 
simplification of the Synoptic Problem which this 
view offers can In; .ip-; ru*i;i.i(‘d only by those who 
have seriously cndcji v.mr(‘d to explain to them- 
selves and justify to others St. Luke’s omissions 
and his order. 

But St. Luke’s omissions are so important that 
we must consider them at some length. In the 
Synopsis St. Mark’s Gospel is divided into 223 
sections, of which St. Luke omits 54. A group of 
sections is omitted between Mk 3^2 ^nd 4^. A 
much larger group — amounting to more than two 
out of St. Mark’s 1(5 chapters — is omitted between 
Mk 617 and The remaining omissions consist 
of single sections scattered over the rest of St. 
Mark’s Gospel. Only from Mk 2 and 5 are no 
sections omitted. It is manifestly the duty of the 
critic to account for these omissions, and attempts 
have been made by harmonists to do so. Thus 
they have suggested (1) that St. Luke omitted 
what his readers would not value : being a Gentile 
himself, and writing for Gentiles, he naturally 
omitted sections which dealt with questions of 
Jewish interest ; (2) that he objected to repetition, 
and left out what ho vtgMvdt tl as dittograifiiies ; 
e,g, having given the iciding or’ ooOO, be thought it 
unnecessary to narrate ilie feuling of 4000; having 
described the anointing of our' Lord’s feet, he 
deemed it superfluous to record the anointing of 
His head. These reasons, however, are quite in- 
adequate. St. Luke is pariiculnrly fond of allud- 
ing to Jewish customs, and Gomile Christians have 
always taken a deep interest in them. Further- 
more, the great majority of his omissions cannot be 
accounted for under either of the above beads. 
Thus he omits 26 out of St. Mark’s 86 proper 
names. He does so in defiance of his instincts as an 
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hiatoriaii (Wright, JX7'' Frohlems r)(j-00). Again, he 
oniitis the healing of the Syropliooniciaii’s daughter 
(Mk — the only case in which om* Lord is 
recorded to have healed a Gentile. He omits 
the on’ ■ ’ ' di our Lord is said to have 

taken > lands He omits 

our Loru's teacning about the inferiority of he 
moral precepts of the Old Testament to those of 
the New (Mt ‘^'0. All these topics were of 

overwhelming interest to Gentile readers, and we 
find it impossible to believe that St. Luke dtdiber- 
ately rejected them. The only satisfactory hypo- 
thesis is that he was not acquainted wdth them, as 
he would not he if he used a shorter recension of 
St. Mark and of the Logia, 

(a) Now, if St. Luke used an earlier recension of 
St. Mark, whether oral or written, it is reasonable 
to susxDect that in several places he has j^reserved 
for us the primitive Petrine wording. He will 
■ he nearer to St. I’eter’s teaching than 

Matthew or St. Mark. Lor, if the 
trito-Mark has made many additions to the primi- 
tive records, so also has he sometimes altered the 
tradition. In the index to the Synopsis nine 
passages are pointed out in which St. Luke’s 
account is held to be the oldest, but there are 
probably many more. At any rate it is of the 
greatest advantage to the critic to feel that he is 
not always bound to vindicate the priority of St. 
Mark in details, however highly he may value it 
on the whole. And although subjective reasoning 
must always be received with caution, it ought not 
to be altogether discarded. 

(/)) Although St. Luke omits, as we have seen, 
51: out of St. Mark’s 228 sections, he does not 
always omit them entirely, hut has preserved short 
fragments or ‘ scraps ’ of 24 out of the 54. These 
‘scraps’ are always mi-' biccd in his Gosi^el. In 
fact, the departure from .s:. M.iiL's order is our 
chief means of detecting them. (They may be 
seen in the Synopsis^ Table I. a.) No one is likely 
now to maintain that these ‘scraps’ were copied 
directly from a written St. Mark. It is surely 
incredible that they should have been torn from 
their context and misplaced. But if these ‘scraps’ 
came to St. Luke orally, is it conceivable that he 
was so careless as never to have discovered that he 
had a full account of them in writing before him ? 
To Lhe present writer’s mind the very existence in 
St. Juikti’s Gos^jel of these ‘scraps’ is conclusive 
proof that he used an abbreviated St. Mark. 
When, therefore, these ‘scrai^s’ reached him, he 
was not aware that they were Markan. Lor, if 
we mistake not, there were in the Aiiostolio age 
two kinds of oral tradition, both of which contri- 
buted much to the composition of St. Luke’s 
Gospel. Lirst there was a vast body of uncodified 
fact, rudis indigestaqne moles. Striking sayings 
were remembered apart from their .siuTouuding?>, 
striking deeds were recorded withour jneniion of 
place or person. These passed from mouth to 
mouth informally. Secondly, there was the regular 
course of catechetical teaching preserved by those 
catechists to w'hose ill-rcMiaitcd toil St. Paul bears 
testimony in Gal 6^. Fn^ju iliese men St, Luke 
derived the sections of the proto-Mark in their 
invariable order: from the former source he de- 
rived the ‘scraps’ of the deutero-Mark together 
with much other matter. 

(c) St. Matthew’s redactor frequently introduces 
non-Markan material into a Markan section, mix- 
ing the two together to the reader’s confusion. St. 
Luke avoids doing this, as a rule, lightly feeling 
that his sources ought to be treated with respect. 
But, of course, all the ‘ scraps ’ are amalgamated 
with and lost in other matter. 

(d) There are cases in which St. Luke corrects 
the proto-Mark or forsakes it in favour of other 
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sources. Not only does he polish St. Mark's stylo 
in a multitude of instances, but in his third chapter 
he gives (with some additions) the account of th<^ 
Baptist which he found in the second Source?, pr(‘- 
ferring it to the mucli shorter ac.count whicli is 
found in St. Mark. The same thing is done in 
Mk He dilfers from the ])roto-Mark in hold- 

ing that only one of the makd'tictors who wiu’o 
hanged reviled our Lord, the other turned to Him 
for helji (Lk 28’’‘>). In tin? account of the, Kuc.harist 
(according to the true text) he x)uts the adminis- 
tration of the Cup before that of the Bread (Lk 
following in all probability a local litur- 
gical usage of w’hich several tracers remain. Tliese 
changes must have been made deliberahdy. And 
in all cases in which St. Luke (»r St. John (iorroc.ts 
St. Mark, it is reasonable to believe that they had 
good warrant for doing so. 

(e) It used to he argued that the t(?stimony of 
four men is true, and those ])assageH which arc 
found in more than one Gosp(‘l w(ire held to be 
doubly or trebly attested, ('riticisin has (;()nHid(‘.r- 
ably altered our view of* this matter. No doubt 
the ‘Triide tradition’ desdwes special reH])ect. 
When three Gospels agree verbatim (as they seldom 
do for more than a few words at a tinui), they are 
reproducing a source which must be as old as, and 
may be considerably older than, any of thtan. 
Tradition assigns St. Mark’s Gost)el to St. Pt?ter's 
teaching, and we are entitled to claim that at least 
the • --^1 .‘‘b may in large measure be regardt^d 

as c. !• this there is scope for apolog('tit*s. 

But it is evident that, if three Bvangelisis arts 
’• ! r - I the same Sources they may be xaquo- 
... ••lefects as well as its excellences. Tlndr 
agreement ixroves the antiquity, but not the infalli- 
bility, of the original. Now Lapias expressly a.s- 
serts that St. Mark’s Gospel is dt‘f(ictiv(? in order. 
And when we examine it cri. n>a'l\ we find that it 
is arranged toi)ogi’ax)hicall\ . li laio-s us first to 
the Jordan valley for our Lord’s Bai)tiHm, tlien to 
Galilee for His ministry ; after that comes a jt)ur- 
ney to Jerusalem, follow(‘,d by the Passion. Linally, 
the lost verses must have contained a journey h\to 
Galilee, for such a journey is e\]>r(‘ssly enjoined 
on the disciples. All three Synopihts 'adopt this 
arrangement, except that the final jourruy into 
Galilee is omitted by St. Luke, belcuiging,* as it 
does, to the deutero-Mark. Can we accept Bt. 
Mark’s lo-.i. as it is, by Bt. 

Matthew and hi,. Luke ? Is the testimony of three 
men true ? No one until quite modern ‘times has 
ever thought so. The traditional account is that 
it is partly true. The (Jalihean ministry was 
broken by visits to Jerusalem, which Bt. John 
alone records. In ignoring them the Synoptisis 
were wrong. But the ministry in Jen i.snlimi wbich 
the Synoptists give is assumed to have been un- 
broken by visits to Galilee, and must therefore 
merely be adjusted with Jn 12-20. This is im- 
probable. St, Mark assigns 300 verses to the 
ministry in Galilee, which is commonly supposed 
to have lasted three years, 261 to the ininiatry in 
Jerusalem, which lasted about a week, Events in 
real history seldom move s<' rnpidl;.. Our conten- 
tion is that St. Mark is, as and as his 

contemporaries probably vHi knevq defective in 
r.rvri' N ( only ought the mhxistry in the 

■ » fc 1 r..:v<-!! by soveral visits to Jerusalem, 
but St. Mark’s account of the ministry in Jeru- 
salem ought to be broken by several visits to 
Galilee. Both ministries must be split up and 
dovetailed together, if we would attain to the true 
sequence of events. Bt. John corrects Bt. Mark 
by putting the Cleansing of th(‘ Temph' into the 
first year’s ministry (Jn of the last. 

The traditional view that there were two cleans- 
ings is discredited in every other case, and is parti- 
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cularly incredilole here. But if St. Mark has 
misplaced it, he has misplaced also some other 
sections which adhere to it. And although we 
cannot with any confidence decide at which par- 
ticular visit to Jerusalem each of the recorded 
events hax')pened, it is an enormous gain to the 
historian to he at liberty to distribute them. 

2. Second Source — St. Matthew’s Logia. — When 
Tapias wrote that ‘ St. Matthew compiled the 
Logia (or Utterances of our Lord) in the Hebrew 
dialect, and each man interpreted them as he was 
able,’ he cannot, as the traditionalists suppose, he 
alluding to our First Gospel, which was written 
(at Alexandria ?) in Greek. Critical opinion is fast 
r-'j'i'm, r):i''.<l .he view that St. Matthew com- 
: c! a or.'m.il Gospel, but a collection of our 
t s, which was incorporated into 
our First Gospel, and formed so distinctive a feature 
of it, that the whole book was with some justice 
called ‘ the Gospel according to St. Matthew.’ 
And if this collection was originally oral, as many 
wdio deny an oral Mark are ready to admit, there 
is nothir * l our contention that St. Luke 

used it, ■ - much shorter : in fact, he used 

a proto- Matthew. In that way we explain his 
omissions, which are more glaring even than his 
omissions from St. Mark. 

The question of order, which was complex in 
the case of the first Source, is sim}ple here. For 
St. Luke’s order is entirely different from St. 
Matthew’s. Except on the rare occasions when 
St. Mark furnishes a clue, as he does in the 
account of the Baptist and of the T ' ‘ ^ 

Luke die Logia in one wa„ , " M 

in another. Which, then, of these arrangements 
is to be preferred? Which T.vaiigsb.si i m .mu 
S t- Matthew’s order? Not die i-ediu*: .-r 

Gospel according to St. Matthew, for he has 
massed most of the Logia into five huge Dis- 
courses, which are impressive for Church reading, 
but can hardly correspond to any actual Sermons. 
Many critics, however, incline to believe that St. 
Luke has preserved the original order, because he 
has so scrupulously followed the order of the proto- 
Mark. Even if he has done so, we must not 
assume that he is any nearer the truth, for we 
have no right ■ ■ ■ that St. Matthew, any 

more than St. '-I - . . . regard to anything else 

in arrangement than convenience in Church teach- 
ing. It seems to us, however, that there is con- 
siderable evidence to show that originally the Logia 
were piled one upon another in confused disorder, 
as they are in the Oxyrhynchus fragment, with no 
other prefaces than ‘Jesus said’ or ‘John said.’ 
Their arrangement huo si)( ‘echos was the work of 
later hands (/Synopsis^ xxv). If so, this was done 
by the art of conllation, which consists in picking 
out all the Utterances which dealt with one subject 
and arranging them iiiio an aidiflcial .'^ncech oii 
that subject. Such speeches, of which du* Sermon 
on the Mount is a typical example, do not corre- 
spond to any Sermon that was ever preached, 
but are compiled for the simplification of teaching, 
and for the i)reservation of iinptcinni Utterances 
which were in danger of Iviiig losv. Si. Matthew 
prefers long conflations. One oi dicsc covers three 
chapters (Mt 5-7), another two (24. 25), and three 
more one each (10. 13. 23). St. Luke’s conflations 
are shorter, never filling one chapter. They are 
therefore more numerous (we reckon nineteen of 
them) and more compact; for, whereas it is difficult 
to say what is the subject of the Sermon on the 
Mount or of the Charge to the Twelve, there is no 
such difficulty with -St. Luke. In St. Matthew’s 
Eschatological Discour.scs (24 . 25) the prophecies 
respecting the destrucrion of Jerusalem and those 
respecting the Second Coming of the Son of Man 
are inextricably blended together, as though the 


redactor regarded the two events as synchronous, 
whereas St. Luke separates them (Lk 21^-'-^®) , 

and it may well he that our Lord habitually did so. 

The hypothesis of conflations may come as a 
shock to those who have been brought up in the 
belief that the Sermon on the Mount is a single 
discourse. We credit the Evjinac'lids: with some 
audacity. Their literary morality must not be 
judged by the standard of this century They 
were composing Gospels and not formal histories. 
They wmre jn-.nidmii for the need of an age which 
lived in dail^' expectation of the return of their 
Lord. The work was done wisely and well, for it 
has stood the test of time ; but we must under- 
stand its limitations if we really care to attain to 
the truth. 

That the art of conflation was a real thing, 
actually practised by the Evangelists, can be fully 
proved only by a detailed examination into all the 
conflations ; and for that we have no space now ; 
but it may help to remove prejudice if we compare 
St. Matthew’s Sermon on the Mount (Mt. 5-7) with 
St. Luke’s Sermon on the Plain (Lk Both 

begin with Beatitudes, and both end with the same 
Warning. We conclude, therefore, that the source 
contained the nucleus of a sermon. But the proto- 
Matthseus had only three short and one long 
Beatitude, for St. Luke gives no more. In St. 
Matthew five others have been added by the 
deutero-Matthseus. St. Luke’s Beatitudes, short 
and long, are all expressed in the second person, 
owing to an editorial change made by him for the 
purpose of securing literary uniformity. In St. 
Luke, Woes follow the Blessings. St. Matthew 
contains Woes, but not here. Either, therefore, 
St. Luke borrowed these Woes from another source 
unknown to us, or they are mere editorial work to 
enhance the Blessings. Their close uniformity to 
the Blessings favours the latter view. The word- 
ing of the Warning, with which the Sermons end, 
has been slightly altered in St. Luke to suit the 
cojiipiv bonsi“n of readers who did not live in Pales- 
liiu*, and would not know the action of winter 
torrents on a wady. Between the Beatitudes and 
the Warning the Source must have contained some 
Utterances setting forth the Law of Love. Besides 
these, St. Matthew has collected much material, St. 
Luke compnraiiv(Ov little; for St. Matthew’s Ser- 
mon contains Iu7 verses, St. Luke’s only 30. Yet 
we cannot ■ : 1 T ike’s Sermon as an abbre- 
viation of ^i ; True, he reproduces 26 

out of St. Matthew’s 107 verses ; but he repro- 
duces 32 more of them in other parts of his Gospel, 
spreading them over no fewer than seven chapters. 
Again, he ghes in bis Sermon four passages (Lk 
37.. ’.e) 'vvhich are not found in St. Mat- 
thew at all, and therefore do not come from the 
Logia. He adds two (6^^®- ^®) which are given by St. 
Matthew in a different context. We are justified, 
therefore, in regarding the Sermons as in large part 
independent conflations. St. Luke’s subject, as 
u-ual. i.'^ being simply the statement of the 

Law of L«)\o : biu the most that we can say for St. 
Matthew is that he seems here to be setting forth 
the duty of Christian laymen, while in the charge 
to the Twelve he gives our Lord’s teaching about 
the duty of tire clergy. 

It is a further proof of the fact of conflation 
that in some cases, where the subject-matter is so 
clearly marked that two Evangelists have collected 
the utterances respecting it, w’hich may have been 
widely separated in the Source, into one conflation, 
they have nevertheless arranged the sections in 
different oi'der. Thus in the Temptation. St. 
Matthew gives the second and third Temptations 
in one order, St. Luke in another. In the passage 
about the Ninevites, and Solomon and the Queen 
of the South (Mt 123^, Lk two such 
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differences of :i 'i-n'Mi, ii; occur. In the Woes on 
the Pharisees, tot. Luke's order (Lk 1137-54^ differs 
^ Matthew’s (Mt 281*'^^-), and the 

■ supplies fresh Woes. It is, of 
course, possible that St. Luke was dissatisfied with 
St. Matthew’s order, and tliougiit to improve upon 
it ; it is more probable that he was not acquainted 
with it. 

In cases where the subject is less clearly marked, 
the Knm'ci li-i - collect the utterances into inde- 
pendent confiations. But there is one very instruc- 
tive example. Both Evangelists have gathered 
together our Lord’s teaching on the subject of 
prayer. St. Matthew has put it into the Sermon 
on the Mount (Mt St. Luke into an inde- 
pendent conflation (Lk St. Luke, however, 

has very properly included in his conflation the 
utterance, ‘ Ask, and it shall be given to you,’ etc. 
St. Matthew has XJ^t this also into the Sermon on 
the Mount, hut in a different department (Mt 
Why is this ? The words ‘ pray ’ or ‘ prayer ’ do 
not occur in it, and the redactor of St. Matthew, 
acting, as we are all liable to do, mechanically, did 
not perceive that this Logion dealt with prayer. 
St. Luke was more observant. 

That the original Logia had no prefaces beyond 
^ Jesus said,’ etc., is shown by four remarkable 
cases in which St. Matthew (3^ lO^) ax^plies to 

the Scribes and Pharisees, i.e. to the I’uling class, 
denunciations which in St. Luke (3^ ic^ 

are addressed to the lower orders. Plainly the 
Evrriui li-l s were left to gather from the contents 
oi ihe Logion the persons to whom it was ad- 
dressed. St. Luke’s pronounced dislike of the 
rabble made him incline to them, while St. 
Matthew’s indictment of the upper class led him 
into the opposite direction. It may well be that 
r. , I were mistaken. At any rate the 

; ■ ■ • which they worked must be 

acknowliidged by all seekers after truth. 

The contents of the second Source may be seen 
in the Synopsis^ 187~23i>. St. Luke’s parable of 
the Pounds is identified with St. Matthew’s parable 
bf the Talents, and St. Luke’s parable of the Great 
Dinner with St. Matthew’s of th- M : ' ; T ,st. 

3. Third Source — a Pauline wOiij'ciioii. ! the 
first Source contained * " " d triple tradition, 

and the second Source : . ; li of double tradi- 

tion, the remaining sources consist almost entirely 
of single tradition. Again, St. Mark contains a 
small quantity of single tradition, added (we be- 
lieve) by the trito-Mark. St. Mat i hew give- a 
considerable amount; but St. Luke surpaasos ilicm 
both in respect of quantity and interest. And 
first we must recognize in his Gospel a collection 
of nineteen discourses, parables, and stories which 
stand by themselves, and may be called Pauline 
from their character (Synopsis, 241-260). We do 
not mean that St. Paul had much, if anything, to 
do with their wording ; but some one in <vin:>athy 
with Pauline teaching must have edited client. 
Our Lord spoke the words, but credit must be given 
to the collector \a ) -■■■.. 1 them from oblivion. 

And if in St. -I-* m*', (ji : it is more and more 
recognized that Miistd ).' the Evangelist cast 
the^ utterances of our Lord into the peculiar form 
which they there hold, the same process of redac- 
tion may be observed in St, Luke, who comes 
nearest of the Synoptists to the methods of St. 
John. The story of the Prodigal Son is the crown 
of this division, but the stories of the Good Samari- 
tan, of the Pharisee and the Publican, of the 
woman who washed our Lord’s feet with her tears, 
are scarcely of inferior interest, while the parable 
of the Unjust Steward, ■ ' ‘uterpreted, 

is full of interest, and , r T : ■ IP ■ Man and 

Lazarus of difficulty. The more we consider this 
collection, the more entranced we are with it. It 
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is the very cream of the Gospel, and yet (strange 
to say) it is peculiar to St. Luke. 

Ill all cases, but especially in those of tlu' single 
tradition, the question arises, liow near do our 
records come to the actual words of (lirist? The 
traditionalists, although they are force<l to admit 
that ill the triple and the double tradition sonns 
doubt may exist through the divorgeuces in tlnxng 
or two, Gospels, quietly assuine that in the single 
tradition we have a verbatim report. To this 
assunii)tioii the critic is unahle to assent. If 
trix)le tradition was first taught by St. P(‘tt‘r, anti 
confirinetl by the general consent of the Chun^lies ; 
if the double tradition was taught by St. Matthew 
and diffused extensively, the single tradition was 
later in formation, lays no claim to Apostolic 
origination, and must have boon known to fewg or 
else by its intrinsic interest it wmiild often have 
found its way into more Gosi)els than one. It, is 
possible that St. Philix^ the Evangelist wns tln^ 
worker to whom we are indebted for the third 
Source ; but it is mere guesswork to say so ; therti 
are no solid grounds for argument. We do not 
therefore claim for the single tradition the same 
authority that we claim for the others. The work 
of an editor is often conspicuous in it, and always 
to be suspected. And yet it would ho nua-e sc4‘pti- 
cism to throw much doubt on these ulterances, 
many of which vindicate their claim to have been 
given by Him who spake as never man st^ake. 
When a witness recollected only one or two sayings 
of our Lord, his memory would be sx^ecially trust- 
worthy. Tin- apoh'ci-t has no cause to fear, but 
he must nr( >':'.■■/(> ilu human element which i)lays 
its part in all .‘^ci ipluK-. In this division the. 
human element, if aiv not mistaken, may 1 h‘ 
most clearly seen in the narrative of the wasliing 
of our Lord’s feet by the woman who had benm a 
sinner (Lk Our view of this most perpli‘X- 

ing section is that its groundwork belongs to th(‘. 
deutero-Mark, being identical with the Markan 
account of the anointing of our Lord's head. It 
has been misplaced by St. Luke, but he misplact s 
all the deutero-Markan sections which he giv(‘H. 
St. Luke agrees with St. John in saying that the 
feet, not the head, were anointed. In this, aceord- 
ing to our contention, St. Luke and St, John are, 
simply following St. Mark’s original narrativ(‘. 
In the Gospels according to St. Matthew and St.. 
Mark the feet have been changed into the lu'ad, 
because the Psalmist wrote, ‘Tlioxi anointest. my 
head with oil’ (Ps 23^'). The early Christians wvra 
always searching for fulfilments of Sui iptr.iT*. and 
in some cases the primitive recc.vd- hiwv been 
changed to secure a more complete fulfilment. 
Such changes appeared legitimate to the literary 
morality of that ago, and we have no right to 
object (Synopsis, 269). 

4. Fourth Source — Anonymous Fragments^ — 

To this Soux'ce we assign 80 fragments of St, Luke, 
of which nine axe found also in St. Matthew, but, 
of course, in a different context. If the sections in 
the third Division lack Apostolic authority, still 
more probable is it that these do so. Nay, to some 
of us it may appear their chief glory, as it is of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, that their authors are 
unknown. Hundreds of Christians in Palestine 
had seen our Lord in the days of His flesh, and 
every one of them would treasure up some personal 
reminiscence. The great majority of these have 
inevitably been lost, but a few were so widely 
known and so much valued that they forced their 
way into local Church tradition and so passed into 
one — seldom into two— Gospels. All this is quite 
certain to the historian. But, of course, difficulties 
about chronology arise. Probably most of these 
fragments are widely misplaced. Thus St. Luke 
(61-11) by a conflation blends the Draught of 
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fishes with the deutero-Markan account of St. 
Peter’s Cali. St. John places it (in what we be- 
lieve to be its true position) after the Eesurrection 
(Jn 21^-10- Now, as St. Luke leaves no room 
either in his Gospel or in the Acts for a visit to 
Galilee after the Eesurrection, it is at last being 
confessed that he was not aware of such a visit, 
and therefore it was quite natural for him to infer 
that the Draught of fishes belonged to St. Peter’s 
Call, and indeed explains his readiness to rise and 
follow Christ without question. But, if this had 
been the true connexion of events, it is incredible 
that 8t. Mark, if he gives St. Peter’s account of 
the call, did not inention it (Synopsis, 13). 

If in the deutero-Mark and in the Logia St. 
Luke was content to find a literary connexion for 
many of our Lord’s Utterances, it is no wonder if 
he did so in the fourth Source. lie certainly en- 
deavoured to write, as he says, ‘in (■ ’ ■ :.r» 

order,’ but in many cases he had not the detailed 
information which was necessary for doing so. St. 
Luke’s Gospel is probably the least chronological 
of the three (as we shall show hereafter more fully), 
but in all the Gospels criticism teaches us to value 
the x)icture more than the frame ; to treasure the 
Utterance, but esteem at a much lower value the 
scning wiiich the Evangelist has given it. 

5. Fifth Source — a Private Collection (from the 
Holy Family?). — St. Luke’s first two chapters, 
together with the Genealogy, the Sermon at 
Nazareth, and the Raising of the widow’s son at 
Naiii, form our fifth and last Division. Marcion re- 
jected the first i ■ I 'i'-- ; Ml 1 many other sections 
from his canon, •, .imits them from his 

edition of St. Luke. The Bishop of Ely infers 
from Ac that they were no imrt of the first 
edition of the Gospel. The present writer has long 
taught that they are among the latest additions to 
the Gospel, and that they never were part of the 
oral teaching : beyond that we can hardly go. The 
idea that St. Luke issued two editions of his Gospel 
has gained few converts, and Dr. Blass, its chief 
advocate, assigns these chapters to both supposed 
editions. That they proceed from St. Luke is 
shown by the literary connexion which Sir John 
Hawkins has traced. 

This Division bears testimony to the fact, which 
Irenmus records, that there was difference of opinion 
in the early Church on the «i\u •'don cf ilie Virgin 
Birth. St. Paul is silent on ilim "idj showing, 
perhaps, that it had not been raised in his day. 
St. John alludes to it in his own peculiar way 
(V^^^). Both Genealogies seem to have issued from 
Ebionite circles, in which our Lord’s descent from 
Joseph was affirmed. They have been altered 
with some rather clumsy editorial changes, to 
make them square with orthodox belief. Bxit the 
trito-Mark has altered the wording of^ a passage 
(6'*) with a view to support the Virgin Birth 
(Synopsis, xli), while St. Matthew’s first chapter 
and St. Luke’s second >; r( ma n-.d;. assert it. 
There can be no doubt limi, wl-di once the 
question was raised, it was answered in widely 
different Churches in no hesitating way. East 
and West, at Rome and in the provinces, belief in 
the Virgin Birth became a test c)f orihodoxy. 

In St. Matthew, Josex»)h is the hero, and all action 
is taken by him. Mary is kept in the background, 
in accordance with Eastern feeling. But in St. 
Luke, Elisabeth and Mary are brought forward. 
Honour is claimed for women, as it is throughout 
the Third Gospel. 

It is obvious that the story told in these chapters, 
unless it be regarded as a free invention, niiust have 
been derived, directly or indirectly, from the Virgin 
Mary herself. The style is strangely Semitic, in 
striking contrast to the four verses ot preface. 
Not only was the original narrative told in Ara- 


maic, but the translator has closely imitated the 
language and manner of the LXX, feeling that he 
could thus best convey the meaning. Pew parts of 
the Gospel have been more popular than this. The 
Sermon at Nazareth (4i^-^) is conflate, much of a 
(misplaced) deutero-Markan section having been 
worked into it. But it shows additional informa- 
tion; and long ago the observation was made, that 
St. Luke’s knowledge of events at Nazareth is 
unique. If he had intercourse with some member 
of the Holy Family, the mystery is explained. 

6, Editorial Notes. — The editorial element in all 
the Gospels is very great, for ancient authors took 
immense pains to reduce the crude chronicles 
which they used into literary form. In Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides, Livy, and Tacitus tlie charm of 
style is all their own, and it must have been gained 
by unsparing labour. Nor did inspired authors 
deem it unnecessary to take pains. Nay, the 
Divine treasure which they held in earthen vessels 
demanded and received all the skill which they 
possessed. Both St. Luke and the redactor of St. 
Matthew are artists of a high order. 

Editorial changes, however, though they often 
improve upon the original, do so at some sacrifice. 
The substitution of a more elegant word alters the 
precise meaning of the original. The critic’s en- 
deavour must always be to recover the primitive 
wording. And in the trix>le tradition he can gener- 
ally feel sure of his ground; in the double tradi- 
tion there is more room for subjective preferences; 
while in the single tradition he has little else to 
guide him. Just where the records are most 
likely to be obscured, the means of verifying them 
disaiDpear. We cannot attain to greater certainty 
than God has given. 

St. Luke’s editorial contributions are manifold 
and important. He had sources of information 
which are closed to us. Even his own opinion is 
of high value. But, raevertheless, he worked under 
limitations, and an exact scrutiny throws some 
doubt ui)OU many of his assertions. 

Let us first consider the general arrangement of 
his Gospel, which, as we have said, depends almost 
entirely on St. Mark. The first thing which 
strikes us is the extraordinary fact, that whereas 
St. Mark describes our Lord’s last journey to 
Jerusalem in 52 verses, which St. Matthew ex- 
pands to C4, St. Luke devotes to it no fewer than 
408 : mox-e than one-third jiart of his whole Gospel. 
How are we to understand this amazing dispro- 
portion ? First, let us look at the ‘ Travel Narra- 
tive ’ in itself. It contains a very few and slight 
Markan ‘ scraps ’ : so few, that we are entitled to 
call the whole of it non-Markan. There is a good 
deal of matter which has been taken from the 
second Source ; this, of course, is arranged by St. 
JVlatlhew in an entirely different way. But much 
of the material is peculiar to St. Luke. For ex- 
ample, sixteen out of the nineteen sections of the 
third Source are embedded here. 

Harmonists say that St. Luke is giving us a 
Persean ministry, in which our Lord repeated 
much of what He had taught in Galilee. But who 
were these Perseans, that the wealth of the third 
Source should have been reserved for them ? St. 
Luke gives us no help in answering that necessary 
question. Not a single town or village is named 
until we reach the Markan Jericho. If there was 
a door open to our Lord at all in Pereea, it would 
seem to have been among those Galilsean pilgrims 
who passed Ir ..nh Peraea on their way to keep 
the Feast- liui bi-r-- are other difficulties. We 
are distinctly taught that our Lord gradually 
withdrew from public teaching, first speaking only 
in parables, and finally confining Himself to the 
training of the Twelve. But here within a fort- 
night of His death (though harmonists try to 
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lengthen the journey, and, indeed, change it into 
several journeys, with visits to Jerusalem and 
retirements into Galilee of which St. Luke says 
nothing) some of the simiJest and plainest of 1 1 is 
teaching is set forth. Again, why does St. 
Matthew put so many of these sayings into the 
Sermon, on the Mount or the Charge to the 
Twelve ? The theory of repetition is entirely 
unsatisfactory (AT Frohletn^^ 30-J9_). 

We have little (k)uht that a different explana- 
tion must he found. If St. Luke’s sole guide to 
V ! '■ 1 1 was St. Mark, what was he to do with 
non-Markan matter ? The difficulty confronted 
him continually. New materials reached him, 
while he taught at Philippi, by every ship which 
arrived. Seldom did the new fragments contain 
any cine to their date or occasion. If they were 
not worked into his oral teaching they would soon 
he Vi it't n. Some niche must he found for them. 
And hi: euaii. it would seem, by placing them 
into this last journey. Slowly they accumulated 
until they reached their present ! The 

famous ‘ Travel Narrative ’ is . ‘ ■ i . ally a 

collection of undated material. The extraordinary 
vagueness which characterizes this Division favours 
that view. It is discourse matter, but quite inde- 
terminate. Some of the most striking x^a-rables 
have no further preface than ‘ He said,’ and there 
are no indications of locality except that He was 
still on the journey. St. Luke’s idea was that our 
Lord brought forth the best of His treasures as 
the time of His departure drew nigh : it is a noble 
conception, but not in agreement with what we 
learn from the other Gospels. The matter (we 
believe) is scarcely arranged at all, and always 
■wrongly. 

If this be so, it is no wonder that we attach low 
historical value to those editorial prefaces with 
which St. Luke introduces so many sections in this 
‘Travel Narrative,’ and, indeed, outside it also. 
Such prefaces appear usually to he inferences from 
the contents of the passage or transferences from 
other occasions. Thus the parable of the M[arriago 
Least according to St. Matthew (22i-^D was spoken 
in the courts of the Temple. But the parable 
of the Great Dinner, which we identify with it, 

, to St. Luke (14*^24)^ part of a long 
a Pharisee’s dinner table: the 
machinery of the dinner table is made much of 
by St. Luke in binding the conflation together. 
Sfc. Luke stands alone in telling us that our Lord 
on three occasions (7®® 11^'^ 14^) accepted hospitality 
from Pharisees, There is reason to think that the 
last two of these occasions are due to transference 
or assimilation. 

St. Luke, like the other Synoptists, seems to 
have thought that our Lord’s ministry lasted one 
year only — ‘the accept able year of the Lord’ 
(AT Problems^ 182-194; . He appears to have 
placed our Lord’s Birth after Herod’s death, 
though St. Matthew distinctly places it before 
that event. Lor a discussion of this difficult 
question the present writer may be allowed to 
refer the reader to his edition of St. Luke’s Gospel. 
Suffice it here to record the conviction that, though 
St. Luke has done much for us in connecting our 
Lord’s life upon earth with secular history, his 
Gospel is very far from being arranged with the 
chronological accuracy at which he aimed. He 
was working in a place and amid surroundings 
which precluded historical research, and, when he 
visited Palestine, it was too late to recast the 
whole work of his life. 

Philosophy was sedulously cultivated among the 
Gentiles for whom St. Luke wrote. All the more 
earnest thinkers, who were attracted by Christi- 
anity, had beei! bnuiclu op ms neo-Platonists or 
Stoics. They vou'tl, of cmirse, bring their philo- 


sophy with them into their now religion. Christi- 
anity became to a considerable extent h'avent'd by 
Hellenistic thought. This is what our Lord t'oiHi- 
told in the xxiral)le of the la^avoii, rightly inter- 
preted. Now Plato taught the indestruetil)ility of 
the soul. But in Mt 10“^ God is deolarc'd to he 
‘ able to destroy D)th soul and body in hell,’ whieli 
is the usual Biblical doctrine. St. Luke (12*’’) lias 
altered this into ‘ hiiii who has power to cast into 
hell.’ It would seem that he, or his informant, 
did this to avoid giving oftViice to tho Platonists. 
In the Markan account of the Agony in (h'th- 
semane (Mk 1432-42^ there is much to perplex a Stoi(g 
who believed that a good man is never iierturbcd. 
All trace of agony is absent from St. Luke’s ac- 
count (cf. II Vm at 22‘i3t) ; perhaiis because tho 
■|)r*ue ^ij'.rk did not contain it; more probably 
because St. Luke has deliberately struck it out. 

St. Luke has long been accused of Ebionism, 
because the rich are severely handled in his pag(^fi, 
and because he expres-iv commands us to part with 
all our property (123>''G ; whereas 8t. Matthew 
(according to the Greek) bids us only think more 
highly of the heavenly than of the earthly treasure 
( 0 ia- 2 i), St. Luke was certainly not an Kbionite, 
or he would not have defended the Virgin Birth or 
pra'- d -T. of Arimatlum. In speaking words 
of - "TV the rich he is probably faith- 
fully reproducing our Lord’s words, which were 
wont to be incisive. The strongest of all these 
sayings against the wealthy is preserved in the 
proto-Mark (Mk It if, followed by a 

declaration in which our Lord Himself cautions us 
against interpreting His utterances with prosaic 
literality. Nor have Christians gen(u*ally supposwl 
that He intended us to iduck out our right eye or 
cut off our right hand and foot. 

The most striking example of editorial addition 
in St. Luke is that in which he attributes tlui 
three hours’ darkness to a solar eclipse 
In saying so he cannot be right for many reasons 
(Co?n/>. of Ui,e Gospels^ 119). 

iii. PorN'i>. OF contact with St. John. — If 

St. John’s teaching was esoteric, inUmdc'd for ad- 
vanced disciples only, we shall better understand 
the rarity of the occasions on which alkiaioim to it 
are found in the sub- Apostolic age. But that it 
existed orally for many years before it was com- 
mitted to writing, is indicated not only by its own 
characteristics, but by several cases in which it is 
simpler to assume that one of tlui Synoptists 
learned a fact from St. John than that St. John 
learned it from him. Many xiassages arc pointed 
out in the index to the Synopsis in whicli the trito- 
Mark is held to have drawn from St. John’s oral 
teaching. There is one case where St. Matthew 
does so. And we have now to consider cases where 
St. Luke appears to have followed tludr example. 
We have already seen that St. Luke agrees with 
St. John that our Lord’s feet were anointed and 
not His head. But in that matter we held that 
St. Luke is reproducing the original deutero- 
Markan statement which has been corrupted in Bt. 
Matthew and in the trito-Mark. The trito-Mark 
tells us that the day of the Crucifixion was Friday 
(Mk This statement St. Luke repeats 

(2364), but in a different context and in different 
language. The simplest oxplaimtioii of these 
poculiaiiiio- and of the absence of the words from 
Si. Mr.tiluw is that both EvangdisUs, directly or 
indirectly, derived their information from Bt, John. 
Finally, St. Luke and St. John tell us that the 
sepulchre in which our Lord’s body lay was a new 
one, ‘ where no one had yet lain ’ (Lk 

iv. St. Luke’s onAnACTBBxsTios. — St. Luke the 
Gentile was cosniopnliuui in his sentiments. Bt. 
Luke the below-d pliy^ician had svnqathy for the 
sorrows of mankind. The words of pity which he 
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ivcords were dra.wii from the id--» ■ mi''.!— -'’ ij,*- 
heart of the Saviour, but to St. h i- »lui- .i.i 
credit of pri'^er/iiiL; them from oblivion. To his 
literary skill we are probably right in : 

some of the beauty of their form. 8t. ! ■ .■ 
disciple of St. Paul tells of the publican, who durst 
not so much as lift up his eyes to heaven, but 
kejit smiting his breast and saying, ‘ God be 
mercitul tome the sinner’ (18^'’')- He tells of the 
traveller by the wayside, stripped, wounded, and 
half-dead, and how the good Samaritan had pity 
upon him He tells of the Prodigal, 

wandering in thoughtless levity from home, spend- 
ing Ids substance in riot and revelry, and then 
eating the husks which were thrown to the swine ; 
and how the father had compassion upon him and 
welcomed him home (15^’-'"^). He tells of the 
poor woman who had been a sinner in the city, 
coming behind and washing the Saviour’s feet with 
her tears robber’s appeal on the 

cross, ‘ Lord, remember me when thou comest in 
thy M These and other passages 

whi( I the freeness and fulness of pardon- 

ing love have been preserved to us only in the 
writings of St. Luke, who had more pity for the 
weak and for the suffering, for widows and for the 
poor, than any other NT'' writer. 

St. Luke was uo idealist. He had a literal, 
matter-of-fact mind, which blurted out facts 
without glossing them. We have seen how lie 
records witliout reservation the command to part 
with our pos-^e.ssioiH, as St. Barnabas and others in 
their first love did (Ac Being a physician, 

he nevertheless ha<l the strongest belief in the 
truth of demoniacal possession, understanding 
literally what was or* * ” ^ • as a burst of 

insanity (Mk with ■• . I ! ■ stands alone 

in atlirining that our I. ■ • I! resurrection, 

ate a piece of broiled fish before His disciples 
To this he refers, probably in Ac cer- 
tainly in Ac Many persons in modern times 

have felt some difficulty in reconciling this with 
the general Scripture account of the nature of our 
Lord’s resurrection body. It may be one side of 
the truth which is apt in these days to be ignored ; 
in a coarser age it was the only side that was 
accepted. Ignatius supports it in the saying which 
he preserves: ‘I am not an incorporeal demon’ 
(S}mjr, hi. 1). 

V. Date of Wkitino. — St. Luke’s Gospel is 
not, like St. Mark’s, a bare record of our Lord’s 
deeds and words, but, to a considerable extent, 
a theological exposition of their meaning. St. 
Luke, like his master St. Paul, has reflected on 
them, and is anxious to impress on the reader his 
own ideas about them. Sucli action demands time. 
In spite of 1 Ti 6^8, we cannot admit that St. Luke 
wrote before St Paul’s death. 

Aii.r.u. if we (d)aerve the treatment in his pages 
of the d(‘>i r.Li'iion of Jerusalem, contrasting his 
precise language (2X^0) with the vague iireclictions 
in St. Mark '(13^^^), we can hardly doubt that 
he wrote after the event, and edited the word- 
ing accordingly. The end of the world was not 
with him, as it was with the redactor of St. 
Matthew, synchronous with the burning of the 
Temple. He carefully puts our Lord’s teaching 
about the last days into a separate conflation, 
which he prefaces with a remarkable saying which 
warns us against a literal interpretation : ^ The 
kingdom of God is within you ’ (IT-’-). 

But there are no 2nd cent, ideas in the Gospel, 
nor anything to throw doubt upon the unanimous 
and early tradition of St. Luke’s authorship. Nor 
would so obscure a member of the Church have 
been selected as author if there had not been good 
ground for the belief. Probably his name stood 
on the original title-page. 


We are, therefore, probably right in assigning 
the date to about 80 a.d. 

Litekatutre.— P lummer’s Commentary (T. & T. Clark) is ffood 
on the 'Miu li'-iic " <ie The Commentaries of Meyer (German) 
and of (Joint <^riL-..eh) have been published in linglish by T. & 
T, Clark, but the later German editions of Meyer, edited by 
B. and J. Weiss, are preferable. In the Expositor’' 8 Greek Testa- 
'iiient the Synoptic Go^'peK are treated from the side of the 
hig-her criticism by A. J>. Jirnee, but unfortunately the TK is 
used. Wellhausen has translated the Gosx)el into German with 
a few critical notes. For comparative study Wright’s St. Luke 
and his Synopnia may be used. In Ilorm By^iopticoe Sir J. O. 
Hawkins has collected statistics of great value. Hobart’s 
Medical Language of Si. Luke needs some weeding out, but 
has never been refuted. A. Eesch, in JDne KindheiU-Exan- 
geliuni, as in his other writings, collects an immense quantity 
of illustrative matter, but the critical standpoint wmich he 
adopts is not generally acceptable. Eamsay ( Was Christ horn 
at Bethlehem?) successfully defends St. Luke as an historian of 
hi«h rank, but insists too much on his accuracy m editorial 
details. Blass, in his edition of St. Luke’s Gospel and ol the 
Acts, follows Lightfoot in ■ . ‘ ^ T ke published 

two editions of his works— ■ * ■ ■ ; ■ another for 

use by the Church. In this way he accounts for the Western 
readings, which, however, are found in other books of the HT. 

A. Weight. 

LUNATIC.— 

Introduction. 

L Difficulty of classifying NT cases. 

1. From the merlical side. 

2. From the Biblical side. 

ii. Leading cases reported in Gospels. 

1. Capernaum lunatic. 

2. Case at foot of Mt. of Transfiguration. 

3. Gerasene victim. 

4. Other cases. 

iii. Question as to possession bv evil spirits. Prevalent mis- 

conceptions. Truer conception. 

iv. Our Lord’s method of restoration. Kinship with modern 

medical treatment. 

Literature. 

The word ‘ lunatic ’ in the AV of NT is the tr. of 
cr€\7]VLd^ecrdaL (from (reX'fivr), Hliemoon’) which occurs 
in Mt 171 ^, and nowhere else in the NT or in 
classical or Biblical Greek. Literally its meaning 
is ‘to be moonstruck.’ The Vulgate translates it 
liinatimsy and in Mt 17^^ liLuaticiis est, where 
Tindale gives ‘ is f ran tick,’ and other versions 
follow the Vulgate. Sir John Cheke 
.. 5 the expression ‘is moond’ as ilii i iiir* an- 
ient of ‘lunatic,’ putting into plain Liighsu tlic 
ancient thought expressed by the word. The 
influence of the moon on persons was believed to 
be injurious, and to be able to cause them to 
become moonstruck (Ps 121®), an idea which has 
been widely prevalent and still persists. The fact 
that certain forms of insanity are periodical, no 
doubt gave rise in part to the idea. Dr. Menzies 
Alexander says : ‘ The popular idea that there is 
some connexion between the moon and epilepsy is 
partly due to the confusion of epilepsy with epi- 
leptic insanity. The 1 ff. i v -lonlight of the 
Orient has a curious - « effect on such 

creatures as crows and dogs, making them restless 
and noisy. It has an exciting effect also on those 
afflicted with epileptic insanity. In both cases 
darkness acts as a sedative.’ 

The EV of the two passages in Mt. above cited prefers 
‘ epileptic ’ and * is epileptic ’ ■ . ' , r • - . • . ’ 

- i’.-i.. ’ll i'll u-iriai.i. The g • 

lo B' f' I- that a G . ■ ■ 

gives eTrtA-qjTTi.Kd? as the correct scientific term for the disorder 
referred to, and that Saigovt^dftevos’ and aeXrivLa^ofxevo^ were the 
popular terms for the same disease. 

But the word ‘ lunatic ' covers more than the 
cases in which Mt. uses creXrfVLd^GaOai. The men- 
tally deranged also are described by the Evan- 
gelists as daLfj.ovL^6iJ.evoL, and no kind of doubt is 
possible that the latter term inc-Uided many sufferers 
who are now called lunatic, as well as simple epi- 
leptics and epileptic idiots. The uncontrollable 
explosions of nervous energy which characterize 
these cases were not unnaturally attributed solely 
to demonic agency. The explanation is so simple 
and direct and apparently so adequate, that none 
other w'as sought for. But the term ‘lunatic’ 
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must "be restricted in its use to those who were 
mentally deranged, and ought not tc 
those who were simply epileptic, or . ' 

mental feebleness or imbecility. 

The attempt to trace a diif ereiitiatioix between mental diseases 
on the xxart of the Evang’elists cannot be pronounced successful, 
being based 'r. ••if ■ ■■ ■ i -i ■ ■ i in a simple NT passag-e, 

Mt when - : i - i ■ / .. are placed side by 

side. (1) We have no grounds for expecting? such lu-i cidoi^ in 
writers like the Evangelists. (2) The same writer ii-t- (M.. 1 1 
the word (riXr,vi(x.‘Ci(r(lai of a case which is not simple epilepsy (see 
below). (:i) He does not use the word for the Gcrascne de- 
mon iacs of JMt where we have undoubted cases of lunacy. 

(4) Luke the physician knows nothing of the distinction so far 
as his own usag*e is concerned. (5) It is not to be thought that 
JNlt. alone of the Evangelists traced a distinction between the 
epileptic and the possessed, or that he would not attribute an 
attack of simple epilepsy to the domination by evil spirits. 

The Evangelists class all the cases together, and use both 
words to cover the same trouble of mental clerangeinent, while 
the latter word hoc..fji.ovt’icjj:,ivoi is also employed with a wider 
signification. The fact that the description given in the Gospels 
enables us to classify the instances under the broad types of 
mental disease is e\ idence of the “ ' 

tioii of what the Evangelists ha. ■ ■ 

having any scientific understanding of the phenomena in ques- 
tion. 

i. Difficulty of classifying NT cases. — 
The Gospels record and describe tliree clear cases 
which may be included under the general head of 
lunacy. Others are probably indicated with no 
kind of description ; or only tlie very vaguest 
is given. But the task of determining" to Avhich 
particular class of lunacy the cases described are 
to be assigned is not without didiculty, and perhaps 
cannot at present be accomplished without some 
degree of uncertainty. The difficulty is twofold. 

1. The current classiiicatious, in vogue amongst 
alienists, of the various insanities are very numer- 
ous, and by common consent far from being final. 
Certain of these systems, some adopted by Inter- 
national Congresses and others determined by 
representative associations, and generally in use 
among the leading mental physicians of Great 
Britain, are valuable chieliy as giving facilities, 
the one for international conference, the other for 
national comparison and cM)rr(‘',])oud(inc(‘. Clouston 
in his Clinical Lcctiircs provides a good working 
classilication. Following the example of many 
illustrious i3redecessors, he divides mental diseases : 
(1) according to the men!:,l 'up'H'i.. manifested, 
and (2) \ u'.b'i- !■> !l:e ■ .■ii-i--. <.i' . •lisorder and 

to the ‘v ;i I i-'U ' ■ j- ••£ the disease to the great 
physical i-*: iu . - !i and to the activities other 
than mental. But the researches of the present 
day, and especially in respect of the causes of 
mental derangement, with their suggestions of 
toxic and bacteriological origin, are profoumlly 
modifying llu- gci'ciuli/alicn^ uln*-li unly a m-u 
years ago wcn^ ,u-( up-.i-.I u- -aii-ruvi «»ry. !>.• illhim 

and enthu''i.i'‘Cic iiixii'iigaioi" in ludy, France, 
Germany, America, and in our own country are 
* settling much and unsettling more’ (Clouston), 
and while this condition of science is full of prom- 
ise for the ultimate goal of all such research in 
the alleviation and recovery of the miilady and the 
removal of its causes, the ixrrvidcnt uiiccri .liiuy 
does not lessen the difficulty of cla'^iiyiiiu the JS V 
cases. The difficulty arises largely from the facts 
that (a) the symptoms from one class are combined 
in ever- varying iirnixn-i with symptoms of 
other classes, i(Mi<lori]bu ihc lu-k o." d'-Giiiim which 
is the predominant symptom lo which 

the malady must be classified well-nigh impossible ; 
and (b) a similar combination is di'^covenitl among 
the causes producing the disorder; Accordingly 
some have scofied at the attempt to classify mental 
diseases with all the divisions and technology of a 
botanical or zoological system. And perhaps it is 
more important to mark carefully all the symjdoms 
in each case and study the predisixosing and actual 
causes so far as they can be ascertained. ; 


2. The difficulty from the Biblical side lies ii; 
the following facts, The descriptions^ ol thy 

cases mentioned in the Gospels are non-scienliiic. 
They do not pro."' - ■■■.. bi , complete niethodizcid 
account of the . i-.r . v . ' which the power of 
Jesus dealt. The Evangelists give no sign that 
they themselves understood what they (h^scribt'. 
{b) They deal only with -ympioui'-. Ca,usc.s ol tiie 
disorder were not sought i'or, the [xrcvalent tlieory 
of demonic possession being to them adetpiate to 
account for the trouble, and this possession tho 
only possible cause. Our Lord Himself speaks and 
acts as though upon the whole He shared the con- 
ce^xtions of the time. Possibly b(‘eanse in this 
realm, as in others, He in His incarnaki condition 
shared the limitations of the race, or h(‘.caust‘ He 
could not take upon Himself tlie task of (t(>rr(H*ting 
and remoulding the deep-lying misconceptions of 
that generation with respect to these matt.(‘rs, 
without witlnlrawhig His strength froiu far mor<^ 
vital concerns on wliieh in tho short time at His 
disjiosal He must concentrate all His a.t<tention. 
(c) The Evangelists’ descriptions prohalxly do not 
give all the symptoms which a modtu'n alienist 
would have noteef, but only those which for one 
reason or another were pressed particularly tipon 
their observation. 

ii. Leading cares of lunacy ueported in 
NT. — 1. The case m the synag(Kjac (tt Capernaam 
(Mk 1-^"-^ Lk The symptoms iudicakul by 

the Evangel isis are — 

(1) The predominance of unclean habits and in- 

stincts. Mk. speaks of the man as being luahn* 
the infhience of an unc*loa,n spirit; Ek. of Hn^ 
spirit of an unclean demon. This might i>ossibly 
mean no more tlian that the vic.tims of tins 
malady habitually haunted unclean phu‘(‘S, as 
tombs, and desert regions believcMl to l)(^ th<‘ habi- 
tation of demons. But the greater pioba,bilit\ is 
iliai ii :o * moral alienation,’ whi(th Esijuirol 

^Mt,! ////.., 1/. •.,////. s declared was the prop(‘,r elmr- 

acteristic of mental -b '.i'; * snbth^ 

inlluenee of epilepsy, o’ i .o i i-i- i ;:i condition of 
the nervous system which gives rise alik<s to <^pi- 
lei)tic seizures and certain mental symj>t'Oms, is 
most strikingly manifested in the (*haugt‘, which 
takes place in the moral character’ (Biutkiiill a.nd 
Tuke). 

(2) Convulsive^ seizures. This feature is not 
made prominent in the case before us, but is indi- 
cated by the words of Mk ‘And tho uncl(‘?ui 
s])irit tearing (KVm ‘convulsing,’ a-rapd^ap) him 
and crying with a loud voice,’ 

(H) Uncontrolled imimlse, loading tlui vietim in 
defiance of all that was litting ami customary to 
burst into the assembly at the hour of worship. 

(4) Th« pnii.-'iF 1n lief in and idontilication of 
himself \\\\'\ on . lb evil spirit. He spt^nks of 
himself and the evil power as one— ‘What hav(^ 
we to do with thee?’ This may he explained n-s 
an examjde of a well-known delusion (dassod as 
demonomania, hut the miestion must not b(i fok^ 
closed (see below). At feast, however, an (shnnent. 
of delusion may be traced in the feeling of enflrr 
and inevitable subjection to the monstrous cont.rol 

(5) Tho acknowledgment of Messiah, This has 

been claimed as the classical criterion of demonic 
])ossession, all cases where it is not found Ixnng 
regarded as not due to this cause (wen although 
the Scripture so attributes them (Menzies Ahux- 
ander). But . ■ ■ ■ ■!■ from silence is always 

perilouf. . i ■■■ ' \ so in dealing with t)n* 

Gospel “.!■■*;* ■ ■. \r.-i other eases might yet be 

genuinely demonic where the confession is apjiar- 
ently or really absent. And, on the other hand, 
the acknowledgment migliL rca^omibly he regarded 
as the last vestige of rationality in the otherwise 
deranged nature. 
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Attempting to classify the above, it may be 
ranged inpio’nni i( under Clouston’s head — 
‘States o!’ I i\ e hihibition, or Impulsive In- 
sanity,’ the chief characteristic of which is un- 
controllable impulse, and which includes general 
impulsiveness, epileptiform impulse (indicated by 
the convulsions), animal, sexual and organic im- 
pulse (pointed to by the term ‘ unclean ’ applied to 
this and other instances). Clinically considered 
'.u-c<*nrn'.g to the causes) it most nearly approaches 
rpi!c|ii ic insanity. This ‘means insanity with 
epilepsy, whether the convulsive affection has pre- 
ceded the insanity and has seemed to be the cause, 
or whether it has appeared during the course of 
the mental disease only as a syrni^tom or complica- 
tion’ (Bucknill and Tuke). Thv of eju- 

leptic insanity is not always iruiicMu^d by opilexitic 
(its but by the character of the mental disturbance, 

I he ])nroxyMual gust of passion, the blind fury. 
And tlieiofore Defective Inhibition is difficult to 
distinguish from Mania. Out of 385 epileptic 
women observed by Esquii'ol {Maladies Mcntales^ 
vol. i.), only 60 were free from mental dex'ange- 
ment, and nearly all were unstable, peculiar, easily 
enraged. 

2. The case at the foot of the Mt. of Transfigura- 
tion (Mt 171 ^-*'^^ Mk 9 ^ 7 - 29 ^ Li- g^^-'^l.—Two 'sides 
are plainly marked in this disorder: (1) The 
physical. Uncontrollable paroxy.'^ni^ accompanied 
by foaming at the mouth and ^-mi'-li'n^i of i<tjh. 
succeeded by utter prostration. The .illl'u linn Innl 
been from infancy, pointing to some congenital 
disease involving the other physical features — 
deafness and dumbness. (2) The mental. At 
least idiocy, but more probably lunacy, a feature 
of which was the suicidal mania manifested. The 
indication is that during the time while he was 
free from convulsions and their effects the patient 
was not mentally disturbed. The suicidal impulse 
was ap])fU-onlly spasmodic and periodical, but zio 
very solid ground is given to theorize upon. 

TTlie epilepsy is more pronounced than in the 
previous case, and the suicidal tendency is added. 
But 'b’ If the previous instance had been 
fully ■ ■ ■ , it might more nearly apj;)roximate 

to the one under consideration. The classification 
must be under the same general head — Defective 
Tnhil)ition or Epileptic Insanity (rather than Epi- 
lepti( Tdi.ifv- a- Alexander). 

3 . 7 //' victihi (Mt Mk Lk 

physical symptoms, the convulsions, 
that characterize 1 an'd 2, are here absent, and 
the features of mental derangement become all- 
prominent. The victim is possessed by an un- 
governed violence, having the command of a 
morbid muscular energy. This uncontrollable 
power was one that increased, for the description 
imjdies that in the earlier stages they had been 
able to control him in some measure by binding, 
but that the binding had increased the violence 
of the power so that he could no longer be bound 
(Mk 5 ^ ^). ‘The tenses used {Sed^erdaL, dLc<nra<rdaiy 
a-vuTerpiipdai) denote the relation of these past acts 
to the present, inability* (Gould, Internat. Grit. 
(Jum. on ‘St. Mark'). The malignant power con- 
trolling the life drove him into the tombs and 
mountains, causing him to utter frenzied cries and 
leading to impulses of self-nnitilation, ii|»j'«ro]uly 
also to homicidal tendencies (Mt S^). ho-- of 
l)crson}iliiy is the dominant feature of the case, 
(■\ i<l(‘ncod by the absence of the sense of all fitness, 
causing him to destroy his clothing and rush about 
in nnkcdiu'—, and by hU ])0>iLive feeling of being 
by a legion of dcivih which tore his life 
asunder. At times he thoroughly identifies him- 
self with the power that controlled his life (‘we 
aie many ’), and is terrified by the fear lest he and 
they should be driven from their hiding-place. A 


■ • r..''; feature also was the homage paid by 

■■ ■■ ■ [oV'er, or by the man in spite of the evil 
power, to the authority of Jesus (Mk 5 "^, Lk 8-^). 

The case belongs to those described by Clouston 
as ‘states of mental exaltaticm or mania,’ which 
includes the varieties simple, acute, delusional, 
chronic, ephemeral, homicidal ; and the indications 
all point to acute mania with delusions. The fixed 
idea of plural possession would lead to the medical 
classification ‘Demonomania,’ a variety of ‘religious 
mania. ’ 

Other cases. — (1) Tl ’ ' ' of the Syro- 

Xffioenician woman, Mt ^ 724-30 (2) The 

dumb demoniac, Mt Lk 11 ( 3 ) The blind 

and dumb demoniac, Mt 12--‘-‘^. These cases are 
not described except in most obscure terms. In ( 2 ) 
and ( 3 ) the interest of the narrator was fixed upon 
other elements of the occasion. And they would 
all be doubtfully classified as cases of lunacy. ( 4 ) 
Mary of Magdala (Mk 16 ^ Lk 8-), with whom are 
classed other women healed of evil spirits and in- 
firmities. Mary Magdalene is said to have been 
delivered from seven demons. The expression may 
be due {a) to the Evangelist’s sense of the violence 
of the derangement to which she had been subject, 
or ( 5 ) to the current idea of manifold possession 
among the discijDles, to which Jesus gave no 
sanction, or (c) to mania and delusion of manifold 
possession. But nothing can be determined beyond 
the fact that Jesus had delivered her from grievous 
bodily or mental distress, or a combination of 
these. 

The ^ give full imominence to the 

physical .-bio oT these ni-l tc-'-iiig fTli'-tions, not 
because they understand tlio -7 in pi out- they de- 
scribe, hut because they testify simply and artlessly 
to what they had themselves witnessed, or what 
had become part of the common tradition from the 
testimony of eye-witnesses. But the pli\-icnl is 
not the only side. Even in bodily d’-o'-d'-r- ii is 
being more fully recognized that there is the 
mental or psychical factor in the ■ . ,,s it 

faces the physician (see art. CURES). \ . ■ NT 

plainly -ci - forth this psychical element in the cases 
now b’cioro us. They ascribe the trouble directly 
to an intangible spiritual influence which possesses 
the being of tlie sufferer, takes the use of the 
bodily organs, and controls the will. And thus 
emerge?? — 

iii. Titk qui:.stu)X as to possession by evil 
SPIRITS. — How far does the NT in attributing 
these disorders to demonic possession give a true 
account of the pbenoinenon ? The question is 
not to be deTcriniried by invoking authority, either 
that of the NT or of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The authority of the Gosi)els is of a totally differ- 
ent order, and moves in a higher sphere than that 
of writers who were ‘ sujiexnaturally ’ lifted above 
(he current uvi- -■> ; *•)!■ - ilndr generation. We 
have no war'„!ii I'o'- i- i«'. i'l^ the Evangelists to 
have been granted knowledge of mental disease in 
advance of the scientific attainments of their own 
day. Nor can inquiry be silenced by tlie apxieal 
to the fact that our Lord Himself habitually spoke 
and acted as if He re(‘ognizcd the presence of evil 
spirits in mental disease. The Christian apologist 
takes unnecessarily perilous ground when he de- 
clares that for our Lord to have been limited in 
kiiov ledge invalidates His authority as Prophet 
and (Saviour. In His condition as incarnate our 
Lord did share the limitations that belong to our 
human lot, and advanced in knowledge of human 
affairs and scientific problems by normal human 
processes. 

But it i.'? equally important that the matter should 
not he dogmatized oil the roll of discussion by those 
who claim to speak in the name of science and 
declare that the NT explanation is ‘impossible’ 
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on the ground that spiritual agencies do not exist. 
The question, if left open, must be open on both 
sides ; and there are certain considerations which 
must be borne in mind while we examine tlie pos- 
sibility of spirituaj. agencies being concerned, as 
('onconiitants of tlie physical disease or nervous 
instability, in cases of mental derangement, whether 
in NT times or in the present day. 

(1) We must guard ourselves from the conception 

of these evil spiritual ageneies as semi-sensuous 
beings, possessed of bodily form, aj.p.iiie- ami 
passions. The conception has luinmn 

thought from early Semitic times, in the NT age, 
through the Middle Ages down to the present, when 
it is even yet strangely persistent. The popular 
thought of Satan is grotesquely dominated by that 
idea, and much of the prevalent disbelief in the 
existence of a spiritual adversary can be traced to 
that gross misconcei)tion. 

(2) Kindred to this i-^ rlie thoiighl of a multi- 
plicity of demons being ccmccrned in ilie possession 
of a human life. This idea has been responsible 
for much false conception in the case of the Gera- 
sene sulTerer. And it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that nowhere does our Lord give the 
least sanction to any such notion. He never 
si^eaks of more than one evil or unclean spirit (.see 
Alexander, Demonic Possession, ch. vii.). 

(3) In place of misconceptions, a right concei3tion 

needs to be g ra ' j -c.l of the malignant powers that can 
make a p'^'-y oi jin otherwise disordered human life. 
So far from' the idea of semi-sensuous ’ ’• ■ 

senting the truth, it would be far true : ‘i’- . • f 
possession as akin to the condition seen in intense 

I ■ le fear. ‘ Anything is a possession 
, ■ ■ ' ■ . . . . the man of himself, from whatever 

(Bushnell). We are yet far from 

being able to define the nature of mind or s2urit. 
We believe in mind on the ground of its manifest 
action in the directing of our human activities, 
because of the things it creates and destroys. But 
what mind is, passes our power to conceive and 
define. And the same is true of sihrit. But we can 
make no ju'ogro^ in understanding the Universe 
and our liuinan Jife within it, excejit on, the as- 
sumption of a Su2)renie and Holy Intelligence and 
Will behind all iihysical and mental \' « i on.- r:,.. 
Wo believe in a living Personal God, mi p 

illumines all life and being. Moreover, we are 
ourselves personalities constantly acting ui^on, and 
being acted ujion by, otb* : i > .-i. h'l A moral 
world is inconceivable «■:: j ".v u-rms. And 

is it unreasonable if we ; (imii the imxjos- 

sibility of other superhuman iici-cmaliiic'. some of 
them centres of benignant mid oiinn-*' of malignant 
moral energy, being j)resent and active in and upon 
our life here ? Who can reasonably deny that such 
evil agencies may conceivably take advantage of 
an unstable nervous system or a disordered physical 
constitution, and possess and control the whole 
being? 

(4) It must also be made clear that the i)hysical 

disease may be the effect of a iDoteni ] -yi hb-cl dis- 
order. The whole mischief may f-Mm the 

side of the mental or psychical. A long-continued 
yielding of the mind or spirit to evil agencies may 
result in physical deterioration, just as truly as 
physical deterioration may give the ojiiiortunity 
for an evil siiirii luil po--c—iou. * Pfolongod liUMUJil 
enfeeblement G lolh^wi d 1)\ brain jilrojibx , and jiro- 
longed mental disturbances by structural brain 
changes ’ (Clouston). A consideration of our Lord’s 
method in dealing with this disaster in humanity 
will increase our unwillingness to bar out the 
* demonic’ element in lunacy. See also artt. AC- 
COMMODATION", vol. i. 20 f., and Demon, ih. 441 

iv. Our Lord’s restoration of the ‘lunatic.’ 
— The Synoptic Gospels all ascribe to Jesus a unique 
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command over those afflicted j)ersons and over the 
alien power tJiat possessed them. lie was able to 
restore the lost self-control and iilso to deal v it h 
the disease which was commonly the jdjysical basis 
of the mental «h The latter ]K)rtion (>f 

the 2>rocess is akin to our Lord’s healing of bodily 
disea.ses (see CURES) ; but the action of flesus is 
upon the body through the mind, and uiuni tlx^ 
mental or psychical directly. Mental 2>bysicians 
who treat lunacy from the ])liysical side ycit fully 
■■ ■ * ■ the existence of the 2>sychical, a,nd tluj 
; ; and actuality of allevin.tioiq being 
brought by action upon tliat side of the ailment . 
‘The action of “ mind on mind” in healthy brains 
is direct, intense, and most subth3. The same is 
the ca.se when the brain is disordcrc^d, and hence 
in irsychiatry mental thcra2)euti(5s are a most' im- 
portant means of treatment’ ((’lousion). S\u*h 
facts are truly illuminative of the action t>f Jt^sus, 
and we may not unreasonably attribute J lis restor- 
ing power to a master-inlluence which, while it 
transcends all that is known of the human, y(d 
is not on a totally dilferent plane. In destis the 
2)ower of mind was at its fullest and linest by 
reason of : (1) His intense and 2)eueHating sy m2>a.t hy 
with mankind ; (2) Ilis vigorous will to bring help 
and deliverance to all human .sullerers ; (3) His 
continual and 2)erfect alliiince and moral union 
with the Divdne Power in which 11c lived and 
moved and had His being, dhie Divine Will can 
and docs manifest itself in every human unsidlish- 
ness and sympathy and geucirous hel2>ful imi^)ulH(‘, 
and through a human x^crsonality luaiUug tor(‘eH 
of God Himself are at wmrk amidst all Inmian 
distress and oiDju’ession. And in our I^ord Unit; 
Divine healing might find full si^ojai and un- 
hindered freedom of activity, so that the Name 
of Jesus was a healing, restoring, life-giving Name, 
even cm2)owcriiig feeble discij[)les to cjist out dc^vils 
(see art. Miracles, c.). 

The method of de-n- clear! \ suggc\sts the exer- 
cise of a Holy l)i\ im ly-inronnl d Will and Person- 
ality upon other wills and pcrsonaUlies. The 
features which most impressed those who wit- 
nessed His action were the rebuke, the command, 
the authority which claimed and obtained miliesi- 
tating homage and obedienc'c (Mk Idc 

iuevitahly rcuiiiidiiig them of * the majesty of (htd.’ 
IG'k i. V.y does His dealing with tJie Ucrastuu^ 
i ‘ir .udicate His secret. He goes direct to 
the lost self-control, seeks to recover the sub- 
merged pfj-on.ilii y. and to remove that .sidf- 
identifieai lull v iih i hr evil 2)owcr, He emdeavours 
to awaken the man to the true sense of Ids own 
individuality and to 'set it free from an alimi 
domination. ‘What is thy name? ’ Ho asks. 
the efficient co-operation of the man He woulll 
break u]) that terrible syini){iUiy and alliance 
which caused the vhitim to say, **Wo are many.’ 
(The suggestion of Schmiedel that in asking tluH 
question Jesus was, like a modern alienist, seeking 
to discover the delusions of the patient, amounts 
to an anachronism). And the uni<iuo Personality 
of Jesus had the power to evoke, and give oucai 
again its commanding controlling i)laco to, this 
essential energy of the man. 

Modern treatment of the insane hears a most 
suggestive likeness to the metliod of Jesus. By 
cheerful surroundings, by healthful labour, by 
the encouragement of all existing faculty in the 
patient, by amusement and music and religious 
exercises, and not lea.st by human .-yni]»Miliy, tlie 
endeavour is made to conserve every vi'sii'go of 
self-po^sesKsion, to keep alive and lo' d(*v<dop all 
available capacity. The constant eii'ort is to 
penetrate through all physical and p>y<dnc{i,I <li.s- 
abilities to the real and efi'ective pcirsonulity. ll. 
may fairly be said that medical skill and inveati- 
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gation into causes and remedies of this distress- 
ing malady are yet in their preliminary stages, and 
the progress of the years may be followed with 
the utmost hopefulness because in all such investi- 
gation the Divine Spirit energizes. 

Literature. — Griesinger, Mental Pathology and Them- 
peut'ics (tr.), 1SC7 ; D. Hack Take, Dictionary of Psychological 
Medicine, 2 vols. 1892 ; Bucknill-Tuke, Manual of Psychologi- 
cal Medicine, 1874; Maudslcy, PJiystology and Pathology of 
Mind, 2 vols. 1879 ; Cloiistoii, Clinical Lectures on Mental 
Disease^, 19U4 ; Macpherson, Mental A feet ions, TraiU de 

Pathologic Montale, by various writers, ed. Ballet, Paris, 1903; 
K ' '' i r.) Li . Oil Biblical aspects of 

■‘M 'I'v ‘Satan,’ ‘Denionologj’,’ 

■ . ' ■ ' DB ; also kindred artt. in Encyc. 

JBibl. ; li. Bennett, Diseases of the Bible, 1887; Menzies Alex- 
ander, Denimilc Possession, 1902 [brings together most valuable 
data for the discu.ssion of the whole question]. See also Litera- 
ture at end of artt. Miracles an ’ ^ ’ on 

^T>emon\ac.&' in The Finger of God, , 

i . 5!. W . -..Ml. 

LUST.— The nonh ‘lust’ {i7rL$v/jLla) occurs only 
twice in EV of Gospels (Mk Jn and the 
verb Ho lust’ only once (Mt 5^®), Both 

noun and verb, however, are of common occurrence 
in the rest of the NT. In modern usage, ‘ lust’ is 
coniined to sexual desire ; but, when tlie AV was 
made, the word had a much greater elasticity of 
meaning, corre-iioiidiiig in this respect to iTrLdv/uia 
and iTTLdvfxio). in NT, as in classical Git, these 
words properly denote strong desire whether good 
or bad, then evil desire in particular, and dually 
sexuiil di-^irc -pccificolly Even in ilc" we 

find iMii'i r.nhm- «d' i lie-c varying coinmialiuii- of 
both the Gr. and the Eng. terms. When our Lord 
says of His desire to eat of His last Passover 
iwLOvixttiL iTr€d{)fX't)<Ta (Lk 22^®), He simply expre''>c^ a 
deep longing. When Ho sjieaks of the ‘^eed of die 
word being choked by the lusts (iTTLOviMlai) of other 
things (Mk 4^'h, these lusts are desires not neces- 
sarily evil, though the taint of evil is beginning 
to enter, because, while in themselves they may be 
harmless, these desires are allowed to hinder the 
mjeration of the word. When He says to the 
Jewish leaders, ‘Ye are of your father the devil, 
and the lusts {imOujuLlas) of your father it is 5 rour 
will to do,’ both ^ lust ’ and tVeh lm\ c pn--od inL(» 
a distinctly! <cl U" .m .An<i in Mi J-'ibcl-iv. ami 
the Eng. word are alike equivalent to lascivious 
desire. See also art. De.siee, vol. i. p. 453. 

Very little is said explicitly about lust in the 
Gospels, because little is needed. Lust is not 
to be dallied with or compromised with ; it is to 
be totally and continually shunned and avohled. 
Inward lust is as heinous* as outward adultery to 
the eye of God, which views alike the inside and 
the outside of nmn (Mt 5"^®).* The lustful eye will 
make the whole body full of darkness (Mt 6^^). 
The single eye and 'mind are free from lustful 
fancies and thoughts (Lk 11®^). The honest and 
good heart brings forth only good fruit (Lk 8^®). 
Either the heart must be pure, and its fruit pure ; 
or else impure, and its fruit impure (Mt 12®®). 
Aduli Cl !('»•, covetings, lasciviousness, — these defile 
a man (Mk And lust, in its very nature, is 

unholy. Hence Christ’s Holy Spirit is opposite to, 
and inconsistent with, the lustful demon which 
makes its foul abode in the neglected heart of ^ the 
careless or heedless or wanton. There is no limit 
to the iniquity and absimhiiirncnl to which such 
evil posseftsion or coiriipi ion m.iy drag the blinded, 
besotted soul ini cm niton In-nii-li delights never 
realized. Herod’- coni’-c vn- iini‘ 0 (lod only a little 
by the rebuke or n dolin l»apii-i (Mk 6^®). No 
man can serve two masters (Lft 16^®) j and he that 
committeth sin is the bondservant of sin (Jn 8®*). 

W. B. Fbankland and J, C. Lambeet. 

LYSANIAS.— This name is given by St. Luke 
(3^) among those who ruled in tlie various parts of 
Syria and Palestine at the time when John the 

* See discussion of fchi.s passage in art. Adultery. 


Baptist entered upon his public work. The name 
does not again occur in the NT. A Lysanias is 
mentioned by Dio Cassius (xlix. 32) as having been 
made king of Ituroea by Mark Antony and after- 
wards put to death by him. This same Lysanias 
is also spoken of by Josejphus {Ant. XV. iv. 1), wdio 
adds that Antony was moved to the step of put- 
ting Lysanias to death by Cleopatra, on the ground 
that he had conspired against her with the Par- 
thians. The same Lysanias and his connexion 
with the Parthians are alluded to also elsewhere 
by Josephus [BJ I. xiii. 1 ; Ant. XIV. xiii. 3). 
The data agree in making him the son of Ptolemy, 
and locating Ms reign between B.c. 40 and 36. A 
Lysanias is mentioned again by Josephus in A^it. 
XVIII. vi. 10 and xx. vii. 1. In both of these 
passages the territory over which he ruled is 
designated a tetrarcliy (cf. BJ ii. xi. 5, xii. 8; 
Ant. xix. v. 1). 

The question raised by these data is, Does 
Josephus know two men of the name or one ? If 
he knows two, the T.>'. i‘‘'' St. Luke is evi- 
dently the second, .r;-. ■ . ■ i*'- difficulty exists. 

If, however, he has the same man in mind through- 
out, the question next emerging is as to whether 
St. Luke knew and alluded to another and younger 
Lysanias, or erroneously identified the only ruler 
of that name with the times of the public appear- 
ance of J ohn the Baptist and J esus. In favour of 
the latter view, it is alleged that Josephus never 
gives any intimation of a difference between the 
two men of the name, and in fact does not at 
first reading seem to know two. His readers were 
hound, it is argued, to suppose that the Lysanias 
who was executed in B.c. 36 is meant wherever the 
name is used. St. Luke was acquainted with the 
writings of Josej)hus, hut did not use them with 
accuracy, and an error is quite probable. He 
makes an error in defining the limits of the realm 
of Philip, Itursea. It is not held that an error 
can be demonstrated in his statement regarding 
Lysanias, but the probability is said to be for 
such an error, and the grouruL for believing in a 
second Lysanias ju’c rcgoriiiql <is nnsatismng. 
This view was i'ro]R>r.mli‘d I»y Strauss, and has 
been supported by Kcim, Kioiikc!, and Schmiedel. 

JPer contra, that there were two men of the 
name is argued from various considerations. (1) 
Though Josephus does not exxdicitly say that he 
is speaking of two distinct persons, his descriptions 
imply such a distinction. Lysanias the son of 
Ptolemy was not a tetrarch, hut bore the title of 
king (so he is also called by Dio Cassius). (2) The 
limits of the territories over which the Lysaniases 
of J osephus ruled are different. The elder T. 1 1 j i i i - 
inherited from his father a kingdom iri> biding 
Chalkis on the Lebanon. This was not, howevei’, 
included in the realm of the tetrarch Lysanias. (3) 
Ahila was associated with the name of the tetrarch, 
hut not with that of the son of Ptolemy. (4) 
During the reign of Tiberius, or at least 50 years 
after the deatli of the first Lysanias, a certain 
Nympliteus built a road and erected a temjde, and 
left an account of these acts in an extant inscrii>- 
tion [GIG 4521). In this iii-crii>ti<)ii he calls him- 
self ‘a freedman of Lysanias.’ It is impossible 
that he should have been the freedman of the son 
of Ptolemy. He must be I'egarded ji - 1 i Giig 1 1 1 id <. r 
the tetrarch. (5) Au(d]i<-r ion j.i I ieliopoli-, 

whose lacuncB have been filled out by Kenan, renders 
it exceedingly probable that there -were more than 
one ruler bearing the name in C|ue^iion. (C) A 
coin discovered by Pococke at Ncl>lii-Ahel (Abila) 
bears the superscription Av<ravlov rerpdpx- /cal dpxL€- 
pim. But as Dio calls the first Lysanias a king, 
it is at least doubtful that the lower title of 
tetrarch should appear on his own coin. In that 
case the coin nfust have been struck by the 
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second Lysanias. (7) Finally, an inscription {CIG 
4523) informs us that Lysanias the son of Ptolemy 
left children behind him. It is probable that the 
names Lysanias and Zenodorus were dynastic 
names, and that the second Lysanias was given 
the name of him who was put to death in 36. 
This is the view supported by S. Davidson, 
Wieseler, Renan, Schiirer, Plummer, and others. 
An earlier etlbrt to establish the historical accu- 
racyof St. -i.ii I'no'id i ’’'lii'g T^ysanias was 

made by Faulus [Com, i. 1) through the suggestion 
that the word rerpapxoOvros should be erased from 
St. Luke’s text, or that it should be connected 
with ' I 1.’ Philip the ‘ tetrarch of 
Itursea, [■ ■ *■ the Abilene of Lys 


i.c. of that province of which Lysanias had been 
tetrarch in his day. But this lias always 1>ecn 
considered an arbitrary way of dealing with the 
text, resorted to solely for the purpose of saving 
the historical precision of the Evangelist, and has 
not found much favour in any quartei’. 

Literature. — Strauss, Lehen Jesit ., pp. 330-318; S, 

Davidson, Intr, to NT, i. pp. 214-221 ; WicHcler, Chron. Slynop. 
d. vier Emng, 1843, pp. 174-183, Bei.tr. z. Wiu'diijvug der 
Evang. 1809, pp. 194-204; Herzog - Plitt, PRE'^, 1877, art. 
‘Abilene’; itenan, Mem. de VAcad. d’l'mar. 2(). (5, 3870, pp. 
49-84 ; Keiiu, (reach. Jem von Nazara, i. 618, ii. .384 ; Kronkcl, 
Jos. u. Lucas, 1894, pp. 95-98; Schurer, ('r./g!*, 1901, i. jip. 
716-720 {EJP I. ii. 335] ; Plumnier, Com. on St. Luke, 190i), p. 
i 84 ; Schmiedel, Ency. Ihul, an. ‘ J.ysanias.’ 

A. C. Zenos. 


MAATH. — An ancestor of Jesus (Lk 3^®). 

MACH.flERUS. — A fortress on the east of the 
Dead Sea, in which, according to Josephus [Ant. 
XVIII. V. 2), John the Baptist was imprisoned and 
jiut to death by Herod Aiitipas (Mt 14**"^-, Mk 
017-29^ Lk 3^‘0- It had been originally fortilied by 
Alexander Jannams (Jos. BJ VII. vi. 2), and after- 
wards destroyed by G-ahinius {^Ih. I. viii. 5 ; Ant. 
XIV. V. 4). It was restored by Herod the Great, 
who used it as a residence [Bj vri. vi. 1, 2.). On 
his death it passed into the hands of Antipas, as 
it lay in the rera^an portion of his tetrarchy. At 
the time of the J ewish revolt it was occupied by 
a Roman garrison, which was constrained to 
abandon it in a.d. 66 [ih. n. xviii. 6). After the 
fall of Jerusalem it was recaptured, and linally 
destroyed by the Roman general Lucilius Bassus 
(ib. VII. vi. 4). The ruins, called Mkawvy on a 
projecting height near tlie Dead Sea on its 
eastern side, are supposed to mark the site of the 
fortress. 

Literature.— Basting'S’ DB , art. * Machiierus,’ and the Lit. 
there cited ; to wh. add PRB'^ ix. 326 f. 

James Patrick. 

MADNESS. — It is somewhat remarkable that the 
OT ideas about madness should difier so much from 
those of the Gospels. In the OT madness is due to 
the influence of a spirit from God (1 S 16^^ 18^^), in 
the Gospels to a demon ; in the OT it is conceived 
of as being closely connected with the ‘spirit of 
prophecy ’ (which likewise came from God) ; this is 
clear from such passages as 1 S 10®* 19^* Hos 

9’, 2 K J er 29^® ; there is no sign of this in the 
Gospels.* It was, no doubt, owing to the belief 
that madness was a sign of the indwelling of a 
spirit from God that a madman was looked upon 
(in the OT) as, in some sense, sacred ; f in the 
Gospels the reverse of this seems to be the case, if 
one regards the demoniac described in Lk 8^®"®® as a 
madman [see Demon]. 

There are very few references to madness in the 
Gospels ; in Lk 6^^ the word dvoia is used (the RVra 
renders it ‘foolishness’), its uu-nniiig i- certainly 
nearer to ‘ foolishness ’ than vo i lio uiodcni notion 
of madness ; perhaps its meaning is best expressed 
by the German ausser sich, lit. ‘ outside of oneself,’ 
n'-iilMng ill ii Icmjiorjiry loss of mental balance; 
in 2 Ti 3-' i li<‘ s<Mnic v oid i- translated ‘ folly,’ which, 
taken with the words ‘ corrupted in mind ’ in the 
preceding verse, brings out the sense more fully. 
Another expression, used in Mt 4®** 17^®, is a-eXy]- 

* See, however, Ac 
t This is still the case in Ine East. 


vid^ecrdaL ‘to be lunatic,’ or ‘moonstruck,’"^ but 
from the context in the secontl jiasshgc'. there can 
be no doubt that this was epilepsy. N(dther of 
these expi'essioiis answers to modern ideas t>f mad- 
ness. There is, however, one other word {fiaivecOai, 
Jn 10-®) which seems to correspoml with what would 
be understood by madness nowadays, viz, to be 
bereft of reason ; in the passage in'cjuestion it is 
certainly use<l in this sense ; a,t the same time it 
must be remembered that fxaLv^crOcn is (*oniU‘(!t(i<l 
with fiavT€i'>€(rOaL,^ which implies jiossession by Kom<‘, 
suiiernatural being. t The same word, a.s well as 
fjLapia, is used in Ac 26®’** where d\'t)0aa and crwppo- 
cri'jpT} are placed in o])posiiion to it, which (umlirms 
the meaning imidied in Jn 10®®.i [See, further, 
Demon, Li'\ \ ri< j. 

On two occasions in the Gospels we lind madness 
or insanity delinitely attributed to our Lord Him- 
self. Once by His own friends, among whom, 
ai»i»areni]y, His mother and brethren were iueiude(i 
■^.MU 3-', cr. v.®i). We read that ‘they went out to 
lay hold on him : for they said, He is beside liim- 
self ’ {4^4<rT7)). Commentators are for the most part 
agreed that 3 I h’ i , ■ > -i? denotes insanity, 

or at least a ■ ; bordering upon it 

(cf. a similar use of the word by St. Paul, 2 (’o 5*®). 
ITie other occasion is that alx'cady rehuTcd to, 
when, according to St. John, certain of ‘ the .lews’ 
said of Jesus, ‘He hath a devil, and is mad’ 
{daifidpLOP ^xei Kal juaiperai, Jn 10®®). In this eas(i 
the madness is evidently ascrilied to Satanic 
possession, and is not regarded merely as a de- 
rangimicnt due to overwork and excitement. It 
is worth noting, however, that gali/ogat is applied 
to St. Paul in a less oflensivc way {jdatpg, Ac- 26®**) 
by Festus. AV renders, ‘Thou art beside thyself/ 
Avhich RV coiisihtently chaiigi\-, into, ‘ Thou art 
mad,’ to correspond witli ‘ I am not mad , (of/ 
fxalpofjLai), most excellent Festus,’ in the next 
verse. The charge of madness brought against 
Jesus is characteristic and signilicant, and has 
many parallels in the history of ( Jirist’s followers 
in the early (cf. Ac 2^® as well as 26®"**®®, 2 (’o 5*®) 
and in the later Church. It is an illustration of 
the inability of the natural man to recjcive the 

* Macalister ^in Hastings’ I)B iii. 828/0 quotes Vicary, who 
says of the brain that ‘ it mo'ueth and followeth the* mouing of 
the Moone : for in the waxing of the Moone, the Bray no fol- 
loweth upwardes : and in the wane of the Moone the Brayne 
discenddli dov Tn\i.rdr- and vanishes in substance of vortuo 
. . 'Ik core’einion, which connecd-B 

epilepsy with demoniacal s<ion (Mu 171^-), the light of the 
moon dftn.Mi- au.iv <( (, Dx/hmon], 

I .Sol Tm-ii -h. "■//.' n/thi iVZ'H, pp. 21, 22, cf. Ac 

: A '■oMiL-v I'.fv - mil.ii |[■■■ill<lng belongs to ^eepafpovSiv in20o 
1124 and rrctpic^poyiix, in 2 P 2hJ, 
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things of the Spirit of God (2 Co 2^^ ; cf. Jn 15^^ 
17 ^% 

W. O. E. Oesterley and J. C. Lambert. 

MAGDALA. — The word ‘ Magdala ’ occurs once 
only in the Tit of the NT (Mt In B and 

the reading is ‘Magadan.’ This reading is fol- 
lowed by Tisch.j Alford, WH, and is ado]'ir«l in 
the liV. In the parallel narrative in M. Mark-. 
Gospel (8^^) the place to which Christ came is 
designated as ‘ the parts of Dahnanutha^ (wh. see). 
These names evidently refer to the same district, 
but not necessarily to the same place. They seem 
to liave been in such xu’oximity, however, that 
the adjacent district might be named from either. 
With respect to their location, various sites on the 
south and south-east border of the Lake of Galilee 
have been suggested, but none of them can be 
regarded as satisfactory. There is no site in this 
locality whose name l)cars any resemblance to 
Magadan ; and the only which suggests a 

resemblance to Dalmanutha is a village knoAvn as 
ed-Delhcmiych^ near the mouth of the Jarmuk 
river. Apart from the name there is nothing else 
in or about the xdace to justify its identification 
with the town to which Si.. T^dnik refers in the 
pa>.'-age nbox'c cited. Caspari and Edersheim would 
place Magadan within the limits of the Decapolis, 
but do not assign it to any definite location. The 
suggestion of Ewald that its site is identical with 
Megiddo, on the southern border of the Esdraelon 
Xdain, does not harmonize with the facts of the 
narrative, and apparently rests upon a very slender 
foundation. 

In the light of all the information attainable 
at the present time, the probabilities strongly 
favour the view, which has long been held by 
eminent writers and explorers, that the district in 
which these places were located was on the western 
shore of the Lake of Galilee, and that Magadan 
Tcjuv'-eiil" the village now known as el-meidely 
the traditional site of the town of Mary Magdalene. 
While the words in their present form are not 
identical, they may be regarded as variations of 
the same name. Stanley’s suggestion is worthy of 
note in this connexion : ‘ It may be observed tlaat, 
as Herodotus (ii. 159) turns Megiddo into Mag- 
dalum, so some MSS in Mt 15^*^ turn Magdala 
into Magadan’ {SF 451, note 1). It has been sug- 
gested also by another writer, as a possible ex- 
planation of tlie sxibstitution of one name for the 
other, ‘that owing to the familiar recurrence of 
the word Magdalene, the less known name was 
absorbed in the better, and Magdala usurped the 

nani' r/il IM;. ulso the i)osition of Magadan’ 

(art ■ ^1. '.I Smith’s FB ii. p. 1734). On 

the ' i'i'i ! ■ Magadan was on or adjacent 

to tile' Site td-mejdel, the probable location of 
Dalmanutha is at or near 'Am el-Barideh^ where 
the ruins of an ancient village have been traced 
and described by Porter, Tristram, and other 
explorers. This site is about a mile south of 
el-Mejdel. An incidental testimony in support of 
this identification is given by Kabbi Schwarz, who 
asserts that the cave of Teliman or Talmanutha 
was m the cliffs which overlooked the sea behind 
the site of el-Mejdel. In the same connexion he 
identifies Migdal (M&Jdel) with Magdala (p. 189). 
To this niay bo added the testimony of the Rabbins, 
that Magdala was adjacent to the city of Tiberias 
(Olho, Ji^hh. 353). In the travels of Willibald 
(A.D. 722), ‘ Mjigdalum’ is located between Tiberias 
and Cuporjiauin ; and in the time of Qum*esmius 
(17th cent.), Mejdel is mentioned as identical with 
the Magdala of Scrii)ture (ii. 866). 

The generally accex)ted view that tlie descriptive 
surname of Mary — ‘ Magdalene ’ — used several 
times in the NT, and by all the Evangelists, was 
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derived from her home or birthplace, is confirmed 
by the testimony of Edersheim, who asserts that 
several Rabbis are spoken of in the Talmud as 
‘ Magdalene ’ or residents of IVIagdala. From the 
same source h-- _ - ;i.r -b '■ ments that Mag- 
dala, which . ,1 ''.i ■ : i , y’s journey from 

Tiberias, was celebrated for its dye-works and its 
manufactories of fine woollen textures, of which 
eighty are mentioned. It was also noted for its 
wealth, its moral corrujition, and for its traffic in 
turtle-doves and pigeons for purifications. The 
suggestion made by Liglitfoot, that the name meant 
‘curler of hair,’ is rejected by Edersheim, who 
regards it as founded upon a misajiprehension 
{Life and Times of Jesns the Messiah, vol. i. 
p. 571). 

Magdala is favourably situated at the S.E. 
corner of the jilain of Gennesaret. It is three miles 
north of Tiberias, and almost the same distance 
south of Khan Mioiyeh. Before it lies the north- 
ward expanse of the Plain and the Lake ; behind 
it rises a dark bat ""v ■ .■I'-fh '"fis, broken 

in one section by ■■■■'.■ ■ "ith^Wady 

Ifamam (Valley of Doves). Its j)recix)itous sides 
are honeycombed with caves, which for centuries 
have been the refuge of robbers and outlaws. 
Mt. ^Jattin, the traditional mountain of the Beati- 
tudes, is a consx3icuous landmark on the plateau at 
the ux)x>or end of the wady. Through this natural 
X)assage-way the caravan route from the Mediter- 
ranean coast follows the line of the old Roman 
road to Khao and thence northward over 

the hills of N. pli7 li. A perennial stream, which 
waters the southern portion of the Plain, finds its 
way to the Lake a sliort distance north of the out- 
slcirts of the town. 

Mejdel, which has little in itself to commend 
i»: i"!! 'i* *. .!«! it, is the only jilace of permanent 
. j the once densely populated ‘land of 
Gennesaret.’ It consists of twenty or more low, 
flat-roofed, grass-covered hovels, built of a con- 
glomeration of dried mud, shells, and pebbles. 
Ti- dciioisunlc inhabitants are the only resident 
ijiroici- of ilo- Plain, and go out from the town to 
cultivate a few patches of • ■ ■■■1 ‘ i f i vour- 
able locations. Near the r--' i '' •» , ■ ■ i . ge a 

palm-tree rises •■•:.-! i l■■■! above the objects 
around it, and ; h » ■ 'h ^ ; set thorn -trees on 

the outskirts affoi*. , i! hade to the loungers 

of the place in the heat of the day. A watch- 
tower on the north border of the town is a present 
suggestion of the derivation of the name mejdel or 
its Greek form Migdol. It is possible also that 
Migdal-el (Jos 19^®) stands for the same place. The 
tower gives evidence of a date of construction com- 
j)aratively modern, but it is doubtle.ss the successor 
of an older outlook or watch-tower, which com- 
manded the gateway to the southern section of 
the Gennetsarct i)lain. The remains of substruc- 
tions of a substantial character, hidden beneath 
the earth and its dense covering • '* ■ h ■ . 

afford satisfactory evidence of the . ■ . ; ' i 

site. 

Literature. — E dersheim, and Times of Jesus the 

Messiah, vol. i. pp. 671-672 ; Andrews, Zife of our Lord, pp. 
337-338 ; Tristram, Holy Land, p. 263 ; Thomson, iMnd and 
‘ Pal.’ p. BO'l ; s- ■■■ ^ f, ' . ‘r . 

. {: 7 ■ Ewini^, art. ‘ : II >i // . 

;.i Baedeker, .•■■ ■■ . p. ■ 

Robert L. Stewart. 

MAGDALENE. — See preceding art., and Mary, 
No. 2. 

MAGI (Mtoi, AV and RV ‘wise men O-— The 
only reference to Magi in the Gospels occurs in 
Mt 2, where we have the well-known story of the 
visit of the Oriental Magi to the infant^ J esus. 
The following article will deal with (1) certain diffi- 
culties in the narrative, (2) the historical value of 
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the narrative, (3) the legendary additions to the 
narrative. 

1. The difficulties are oceasioned chiefly by the 
vague and indehnite cliaracter of the record. The 
first question that suggests itself is, What class of 
people had the Evangelist in his mind when he 
used the term iJidyoL 'i N ow, ; ‘ • < t • i d ■ ■ / to Herodotus 
(i. 101), the Magi were a . iibe which in 

the time of Gaiiinata, the pseudo-Smerdis, made a 
determined attempt to substitute Median for Per- 
sian rule {lb. iii. 01 11’.; Ctesias, Pers. 41 (10) fi’.; 
Justin, i. 9, 10: X-.-dhi.i-. ii. 26). ilinnsgh iho 
failure of this ilio M.gi lost a!i poIiii».il 

importance, but tliey were influential as the 
priestly caste (Herod, i. 132 ; Amm. Marc, xxiii. 
6 ; cf. the Levites among the Hebrews, SBJE iv. 
pp. Ixii, Ixiii), and as religious instructors of the 
Persian kings (Cic. de JJivin. i. 41 ; Philo, de 
Special. Leg 18 ; Pliny, HN xxx. 1). The intro- 
duction of this Magian priesthood is ascribed to 
Cyrus (Xen. Cyr. viii. 1. 23) ; and classical writers 
conversant with Persian afl’airs use the word magus 
as -x n^-riy:inm- with ‘ jjriest ’ (Ax)ul. Apol. i. 25, 26 ; 
cf. iStrabo, pp. 732, 733 ; Philo, Qitod omn. proh, 
lib. 11 ; Dio Clirysost. Or. 36, p. 449, 49, p. 538 ; 
Diog. Laert. 6 ; Por^ohyr. de Abstinent, iv. 

16 ; and the lexicons of Hesych. and Suidas). 
Darius Hystaspis made Mazdaism the religion of 
the Empire (Behistun inscr., and Sayce, Ancient 
Empires of the East), and from his time, at any 
rate, — ^for how long before, if at all, is disputed, — 
the Magi are identified with the Zoroastrian w^or- 
ship, and are represented as the disciples of Zoro- 
aster (Plato, Alcib. i. 122 ; Plutarch, de Is. ct Os. 
46, 47 ; Pliny, UN xxx. 1 ; Apul. Apol. 26 ; Diog. 
Laert. prooem. 2 ; Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6 ; Agathias, 
ii. 24 ; Aug. de Civ. Dei, xxi. 14). In the Avesta, 
however, the priests are called, not magi, but 
dthravans ; though even in the sacred texts the 
word ‘ magi ’ is found in a few instances. Finally, 
it may be noted that these Median magi are 
credited with skill in iiliilo^ophy (Strabo, pp. 23, 
24; Nicol. Damasc. 06 ; Diog.' Laert. 1), 

natural science (Philo, Quod omn. proh. lib. 11 ; 
Dio Chrysost. Or. 49, p. 538), and medicine (Pliny, 
UN xxx. 1, cf. xxiv. 17). They are also described 
as interpreters of dreams (Herod, i. 107, 120, vii. 
19), ar^trologois {ib. vii. 37 ; Pliny, UN xxxvii. 9; 
Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6), soothsayers and diviners 
(Cic. de Divin. i. 41 ; Strabo, p. 762 ; Pliny, UN 
xxx. 2 ; Diog. Laert. prooem. 7 ; Aelian, Var. Uist. 
ii. 17 ; Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6). 

In a technical sense, then, magi denoted the 
members of the sacerdotal class in the Persian 
Empire. But in the LXX Daniel the word is used 
to render the Heb. ’ashshdphim, AV ‘ ji'-trologer'-,^ 
of Babylonia (Dn 1-*^ 2^- 4^ 5^* 8onie 

would explain the title Rab-mag in Jer 39^* as= 
‘chief magian,’ but More- 
over, classical writers '■-mic: <-«iiirii-c' ihe words 

magi and Chaldmi (Ctes. Pers. 46 (15) ; Justin, xii. 
13). The latter term, however, is properly used in 
Daniel (D 2^* 4^ 57. iij ^y. classical authori- 

ties (Herod, i. 181, 183 ; Diod. Sic. ii. 29-31) to 
represent a class, or the class, of Babylonian priests 
or learned men (Driver, Daniel, pp. 12-16), re- 
nowned for their skill in astronomy, astrology, 
and sorcery (Cic. de Divin. j. 41, de Fato, 8, 9 ; 
Diod. Sic. li. 29-31 ; Strabo, p. 762 ; Curtins, v. 1 ; 
Apul. Flor. 15 ; Porph. Vit. Pyth. 6 ; Diog. Laert. 
prooem. 6 ; cf. Lenormant, La magie ehez les Chal~ 
d^ens ; H. C. TlumipH)!!. Meports of the Magi- 
cians and AA rotefp'i"^ of Nineveh and Babylon*, 
W, L. King, Babylonian Magic and Sorcery ; 
Chantejpie de la Saussaye, Lehrbuch der Ueligions- 
geschichte ; Jastrow, Meligion of Babylonia and 
Assyria). 

Lastly, the words magi and Chaldmi came to be 


applied not only to the members of a sacerdotal 
caste, but in a secondary sense to all those who 
cultivated magic arts (8oi)h. (Ed. Tyr. 3S7 ; Tac 
Ann. ii. 27, xii. 22, 59; Juv. Sat. x. 94, with 
Mayor’s note ; Dio Chrysost. Or. 36, ]>. 449). In 
Kahhinical writers this bad sense is predomimint 
(Edersheim, Life and, Times, i. [>. 210), and the 
same may be said of the passages in the Nl’ 
(other than Mt 2) in which magi are referred t.o 
(Ac 8*’* Simon Magus, 13‘*- ^ EIyma,s). In the 
LXX the Egyptian conjuring is descuibed as yayt.K7) 
r^x^Tj (Wiii 17'^). And Jerome says: ‘ (’onsuetudo 
et sermo communis magos pro malelicds accepit ’ 
(Hieron. Com. in Dan. 2, cf. Isid. Ety. viii. 9). 

In what sense, then, did the author of Mt 2 
understand the term ? The majority of the Fathers 
affix the worst interpretation, and lay stress on 
the idea that magic was overthrown by the advent 
of Christ (Ign. Ephes. 19 ; Justin iVl. Dial. 78 ; 
Tertull. de Mol. 9 ; Origen, c. Cels, i, 60 ; Max. 
Taur. Ho7n. 21 ; Hilar, de Trin. iv. 38. Com. in 
Matt. 1 ; Aug. Serm. 200, § 3 ; Theo])hylact, in 
loc.) ; and this was the common opinion even in 
the Middle Ages (Abelard, in Epiph. serm. 4 ; 
Aquinas, Summa, III. xxxvi. 3). Jbit the (*.on- 
sensus of later commentators rejec-ts this vie%v. 
Thei*e is no hint or suggestion of reprobation in 
the Gospel narrative. On the other hand, there 
is no indication that the Evangelist is alluding to 
any particular class of magi. He appears, on the 
contrary, to use the term in the general sense of 
sages from the East, who busied themselves with 
astronomy (vv.^* y. lo) and perhaps with the inttu*- 
pretation of dreams (v.’^). There is certainly no 
attempt in the narrative to contrast Chrisiia'nity 
with Zoroastrian or Babylonian Avoi-Hln]). 

Closely connected with the above is the further 
question of the region whence the Magi are 
supposed to have coine. Mt. (tails them simply 
ydyoi dTrd dvaroKCov, i.e. ‘ Oriental magi.’ Tim 
expression is quite indefinite (ci. Mf/ 8^^ 24^^ 
Lk 132^, Rev 2P^). Various attempts have been 
made, however, to identify the partictular part 
of the East whence the Magi may have (tome 
(Patritius, de Evamg. iii. p. ”31511. ; Spaulunni, 
Dub. Evang. ii. p. 2M ft’.). The oldest opinion in- 
clines to Arabia (Justin M. Dial. 77, 78 ; Tertull. 
Jud. 9; Epiphan. Exp. Fid. 8, and most Homan 
commentators, e.g. Corn, a Lapide, in loc.), i)artly 
on account of refei'ences such as Ps 72^^’, Is 60^, 
partly on account of the character of the gifts, 
partly by reason of the close intercourH(i tha,i sul)- 
sisted between Arabia and Palestine (Edersheim, 
i. p. 203). On the other hand, Arabia is to the 
south rather than the east of Jiida^a (cf. Mt 12**'** 
^aa-LXtera-a v6rov), and ill the NT it is usually speed- 
lied by its geogniiJiicfil name. Other iffiuies sug- 
gested are Persia (Clem. Alex. Strom. L 15 ; 
Chrysost. in Mt. Uom. 6. § 1, 2, 3, 4 ; 7. § 5 ; 
Op. Imp. in Mt. ^ ap. Chrysost. vi. ; Diodorus Tars. 
ap. Phot. cod. 223 ; Theophylact, in loc.; Juvenciis, 
Evang. Hist. i. 276), Chaldma (Max. Taur. How. 
21 ; Origen, c. Cels. i. 58), Parthia (Wetstoin, in 
loc. ; Hyde, Bel. Vet. Pers. c. 31), and Egypt 
(Mollei', Neue Ansiehten). But the language <i»f 
the Evangelist is ‘ t(JO indefinite, and perluumin- 
L-ni i-m indefinite, to justify any decision’ 

, I’rci.rli, '"/"i* of the Wise Men, p. 4), and it is 
unsafe to draw any inference from the nature of 
the presents (Weiss, Lfe of Christ, i. p. 266). One 
thing ahme seems clear— -the Magi were heathen 
and not Jews f'-ee ii'Uuimk-c-- in M<iyer. Com. in loc.). 
The form of tludr qiie^lion Nli 2-) would be suffi- 
cient to establish this, apart from the ecclesiastical 
tradition which represents their homage as the 
first-fruits of the Gentile world (Aquinas, Summa, 
in. xxxvi. 8). 

The cause of the coming of the Magi is roughly 
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indicated in tlie words, ‘ we have seen his star in 
the rising’ {ev ry dparoXfi), It seems clear that 
they were induced to make the journey by 
some sidereal appearance ; but what exactly this 
appearance was is not conclusively determined 
(see art. Star). From this phenvMiienon. however, 
wliatever it may have been, Liie Magi inierred the 
l)irth of a"'dc' i..h'ki'ig of the Jews. \\e cannot 
say precisely by what means they arrived at this 
inference. It "is unlikely, for Gironological and 
other reasons, that their exi>Ov had been ex- 

cited by the Zoroastrian protliction of the coming 
of Boshyos {E^IjE iv. p. xxxvii) ; nor is it probable 
that an iudo])endent tradition of Balaam’s pro- 
phecy (Nu 24 had been preserved by their an- 
cestors and handed down to them (Origen, c. Cels. 
i. 60, Horn, in Niun. 13. 7 ; Op. Imp. hi Mt. 2 ap. 
Chrysost. vi. ) ; nor is there any historical evidence 
that there was at this time among the nations any 
widespread expectation of the advent of a Messiali 
in Palestine (Tac. lUst. v. 13 and Suet, Vesp. 4 
are derived from Jos. BJ vx. v. 4, and refer to the 
Flavian dynasty). On tlic other hand, the Jews 
i h(Mii '■(‘1\ o- \\<irc !.]!:hinb;f‘db/( ihoMo i;di 

(Charles, Eschatology^ p. 3U4 ; loy, Judaism and 
Christianity., p. 330), and a Ka]>l>inical tradition, 
wdiich may be previous to Christ’s birth, declared 
that a star in the East was to ajjpear two years 
before the Messiah’s advent (Edersheim, i. pp. 211, 
212 ; Strauss, Life of Jesus, Eng. tr. p. 174 and 
references ; cf. the name Bar-Cochba). Hence the 
source whence the Magi derived their inference 
that a king of the Jews >vas born may well have 
been the J ews of the Diaspora, whose tenets would 
doubtless be known to the wise men of the lands 
in which they sojourned. 

The time of the visit of the Magi is quite un- 
certain. By ancient writers it was usually sup- 
posed that they arrived at Bethlehem on the 13th 
day inclusive after the birth of Christ, i.c. Jan. 6 
(Aug. Serm. 203. 1). Most commentators, how- 
ever, place their coming after Christ’s presenta- 
tion in the Temple ; and some, as an inference from 
Mt 2^®, delay it till Jesus had reached or nearly 
reached His second year (see Patritius, hi. 326 ff. ; 
Spanheim, ii. p. 299 It.; Trench, p. 109 ff.; Ramsay, 
TFas Christ horn at Bethlehem ? pp. 215-220). 
Here also the evidence is insufficient to warrant 
a definite conclusion. 

2. The historical value of the narrative has been 
frequently im])ugned, the principal objections being 
as follows. The account of the Magi is found in 
the First Gospel only, and is not corroborated by 
either Lk. or Josepiius or any pagan historian. 
(The references in Mncrobiii^, Sat. ii. 4. 11, and 
Chalcidius, Tim. 7. 126, cannot be regarded as in- 
dependent evidence). Moreover, it is not easy to 
see how Mt.’s narrative can be harmonized with 
that of Luke. Many of the details, again, are 
suspicious ; the conduct of Herod, as here repre- 
sented, seems inexplicable (Meyer, in loc. ). FinMly, 
the story in general is vague, and on a priori 
grounds may even be held to be i:i;|-:-'ri.ibh‘. These 
objections are not without fo'-'-. I too 

much stress has been laid on the absence of con- 
firmatory evidence, and nrgummit from the 
silence of Josephus can -carccily 1)C sustained 
(Edersheim, i. pp. 214, 21,"); Trom;h, p. 102ff.). 
The difficulties in connexion with Herod’s attitude 
have also been overestimated (Weiss, i. p. 269). 
Yet the divergence between Mt. and Lk., though 
certainly not in(‘a])ahle of explanation (Ellicott, 
Huts. Lect. p. 70), is sufficiently serious; and the 
positive evidence for the truth of the narrative is 
slender. It may be urged, however, that there is no 
reason for denying the existence in the narrative 
of at least a substratum of historical fact, though 
possibly the facts have been treated with a cer- 


tain amount of freedom. Such a view, at any 
rate, apx>ears to account for the story better 
than any rationalistic explanation hitherto put 
forward. 

Of these attempted explanations the most important may 
briefly be summarized, (ct) The older school of critics sougiit 
for the basis of the history man ' ■ 1 ■ •!!■■■’ .vi, - the OT. 

Thus Strauss laid great stress w i -x i- ■ iv- ■ i empha- 

sized Is GO. From these and other prophet .."-i.!' ( . .. 
Is 02 420 49«-^, Ps0829 31 d ,L • . -I 

or pagan tradition, the 1 . ■ ■- -i: -posed to have built 

up his story. But it is incredible that the history could ha^ e 
been constructed from such material, or that such a tulfilment 
could have been deliberately devised for prophecies which at 
the time were understood to have so different a significance 
(Edersheim, i. p. 2G9). Moreover, it should be noted that ‘ the 
Evangelist who at other times searches zealously for the fulfil- 
ment of OT pjvda lion- nowhere refers in this narrative to one 
of these proputiard pxssages, from which it is said to have 
arisen ' (Weiss, i. p. 267). (5) A different, and very fanciful e.x- 
planation has been offered by W. Soltau, Usener, and others 
(Soltau, Birth of Jemis CliHst ; Usener in Bncyc. Bihl. art. 
i'i ‘ligionsgeschioJitliche (Intersuchimgen, i. 

■ ■. Accordiner to this. Mt/s account is the 

outcome part.. «■' . ■( v-vi, '>!■ n i. -r' orstitious ideas, 
partly of the iv.- v\ n. >'i <>i .i - 'ir-Ki - i by Dio Cassius 
and Pliny. Thus, for the incident of the star, SoUau ai ipcah to 
the widespread belief that such portents we to mani.i-'-; l-cl in 
connexion with the birth and death of kinj^s and heroes (for 
instances see Wetstein, i7i loc.; Winer, Bihlisches Bealworter- 
btich, vol. ii. p. CIS) ; and, for the Massacre of the Innocents, 
Usener refevs to the story of Marathus concerning the birth of 
Augustus (Suet. Aug. 94). The visit of the Magi is represented 
as a Christian transformation of the story related by Dio and 
Pliny about the visit of Tiridates and his Magians to Nero (see 
the p.-israue- (piotcd by Soltau, (g/. cit. pix 73, 74). In the year 
A.n. dG» iiic Pan i.iari king Tivida.e^, the Magus, bringing other 
Magi with him, journeyed to Rome, worshipped Nero as the 
sun-god Mithra, and afterwards travelled home by another way 
through the cities of Asia. Now to the Christians of the East 
Nero was Antichrist : hence it is argued that just as, in the 
early legends, the miraculous events of Christ’s life were trans- 
ferred 10 AniJchrisL, so the story of hti v: xv -i by Magi 
may have been transferred from the \»i-> to the 

Christ. The whole narration of the Magi, then, Soltau dis 
misses as an insertion ‘ of Hellenistic origin ’ (ojp. eit. p. 49). 
But he does not explain how this insertion received so char- 
acteristic a Jewish form, or why such alien elements should 
have ‘ crystallized themselves in just the most markedly 
Jewish part of the New Testament, while they are passed 
over in silence elsewhere’ (Interpreter, Jan 1906, pp. 195- 
207). On the whole it is easier to suppose that the events 
i*o('orded actiial].\ look place, than to believe the far-fetched 
explauiiiions of them offered by Soltau and Usener. (c) Other 
critics, again, resort to a mythological solution, and regard 
the adoration of the Magi and the attendant events as ‘ not 
history, 1* :L pic - : ransformations of current mythic stories.’ 
R4ville l.t'iovs- it was suggested by the Mithraic legend, 
though he admits thi, •’ - - v i ‘ roof 

/.'/'y',". V en i • I ^ ■ ■■■ ■■ . ■ ■ de 

Uo Oi.r.ti, ^ p. S-m'iI.;. I''- :>> < Cheyne maintain 

.I'll- ith '--..nr,' - . the wise men, and the persecution 

of the Holy ! I ' ■ > iny prototypes in tales concerning 

heroes of old, and ‘ ■ Christian international m,yth 

of the Redeemer ! ‘ > ■ ■ ly Christian Conception of 

Christ; Cheyne, /. '' . , on which it may be re- 

marked that although striking parallels can undoubtedly be 
produced, yet resemblances do not necessarily presuppose an 
imitation, (d) Another suggestion is that the narrative ex- 
hibits the characteristic features of Jewish Midrash or Hag- 
gada, and is governed by an apologetic purpose. The writer’s 
object is TO sliow thai the prophecy of Dt IS^'*^ was fulfilled in 
Jesus, and he endeavours to do this by drawing a parallel 
between the early career of Moses and that of the Christian 
Ab — iali (< 0 '' ihe Midrash Raibbd to Exodus in the section which 
(l< :ds wiib ihc birth of Moses, and cf. Jos. Ant. ii. ix. 2). Jesus 
is throughout represented «■ .--i---- '* Moses. This is 

ih(- ;m<lt rl\iri_'- :n<M !. > may be added 

.•mo : 111 r id(-a. viz. the desire to suggest the homage 

of i!><‘ fh-nulc- (K,. H. 'Bers. in Interpreter, loc. eit). The 

simplicity of the Gospel story, however, seems to be at variance 
with this hypothesis. 

Allusion may here be made to the theory that 
the history of the Magi was added to the Go^i^el 
as late as the year a.d. 119. The evidence for 
this is a Syriac document, ascribed to Eusebius 
of r;o-fnen, which was published with an Eng. 
traii'^l.MrioTi by W. Wright in the Journal of Sacred 
Literature, vols. ix., x., 1866, from a 6th cent. 
British Museum codex, Add. 17, 142. The title is, 
‘Concerning the *tnr; -bowing bow .and through 
what the Magi r<?cogni/e(l tbc -rar. and that Joseph 
did not take Mary as his wife.’ This tractate 
relates that the prophecy of Balaam about the star 
was recorded in a letter written by Balak to the 
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king of Assyria, and preserved in the Assyrian 
archives. At last, in the reign of king Pir Shahour, 
the star appeared, and the Magi were sent with great 
pomp to do homage to the Messiah. The colophon 
at the end states : ^ And in the year 430 ( = a.d. 119), 
in the reign of Hadrianus Cmsar . . . this concern 
arose in (tlie minds of) men acquainted with the 
Ploly Books ; and through the pains of the great 
men in various places this history was sought for 
and found and written in the tongue of those who 
took this care.’ As to the meaning of this stfite- 
iiient, however, critics are not agreed (see F. C. 
Conybeare, Guardian^ April 29, 1903 ; and, on the 
other side, Church Quartcrhj Bcview, July 1904, p. 
389). The more probable exidanation seems to be 
that ‘ the Holy Books ’ refers, not to the OT but to 
the narrative in Mt 2, already, therefore, incorpor- 
ated in the Gospel in a.d. 119; and that the 
‘history’ is not Mt 2, but the legend about the 
preservation of Balak’s letter and the coining of 
the Magi in the reign of Pir Shabour. 

To conclude this jiart of the subject, it may be 
pointed out that the story of the Magi must stand 
or fall with the other Matthoean narratives of the 
Infancy. All were \ •■b, drawn from some 
written source, Jewish • ■.•■i i-.ii in character, and 
perhaps originally Aramaic in language. The value 
of this source cannot here be determined (see artt. 
Birth of Christ, Matthew). It is sufficient to 
point out that if a Palestinian or semi-Palestinian 
origin of the narratives can be sustained, the 
hypothesis of direct I3agan influence in their forma- 
tion must be rejected. 

3. Of the legendary accretions to the story of the 
Magi, the following deserve notice. From the 6th 
cent. , if not before (Tert, Marc. iii. 13, Jud. 9 are 
not decisive), the oiiinion prevailed that the Magi 
were kings. This belief is first 
stated in a sermon ascribed to Coo 
(Aug. v. Append. Serm. 139. 3) ; and it jire- 
vailed universally during the Middle Ages (cf. 
Paschasius, Ex27. in Mt ii. 2). Hence the festival 
of Epiphany received the name Festiom Trium 
Begum.. The idea would, of course, find sui}poi't in 
such passages as Ps 68^^- 72’®, Is 49'’'- 60^* ; 

but tlxere is no suggestion of it in the Evangelic 
narrative. (For discussions see Patritius, iii. p. 
320 ff.; Spanheim, ii. p. 273 ff. ; Barradius, Coon, 
ix. c. 8). 

The number of the Magi is not sjoecified in the 
Gospel. Eastern tradition fixed it at twelve {Op. 
lonp. in Mt. 2 ap. Chrysost. vi.; cf. the curious MS 
fragment quoted in Classical studios in honour of 
Benry Brisler, j)* — ‘Twelve kings set out from 
Persia to go to Jerusalem,’ etc.), or thirteen (Bar 
Bahlul in Hyde, Eel. Vet. Pens. c. 31). But in the 
West the number of the Magi was reckoned at 
three (Max. Taur. Horn. 17, 20 ; Leo M. Serm. 31. 
§ 1, 2 ; 34. § 2), probably on account of their three- 
fold gift (Abelard, Serm. 4 : ‘ Quot vero isti xnagi 
fuerint, ex numero trin^ obla.tionis tres eos fuisse 
multi i ■ ■ ' ngh nlhrgjoic al reasons 

were al ■ . Aib 31811’.). 

The familiar names of the Magi — Melchior, 
Gaspar, and Balthasar — first occur in Bede, where 
also is given a remarkable description of their 
persons, derived most probably from some early 
work of art. ‘Priinu'> fnl^se dicitur Melchior, 
senex et canus, barba prolixa et capillis . . . aurum 
obtulit regi Domino. Secundus nomine Gaspar, 
iuvenis imberbis, rubicundus . . . thure, quasi 
Deo oblatione digna, Detim honorabat. Tertius 
fuscus, li,nln{ ii>. Balthasar nomine . . . per 

n^rrha:ii libum Ii'Mni'iis moriturum professus eat ’ 
{Collect. V. 541. For the association of the gifts 
with the several Magi, contrast the familiar verse, 
‘Gaspar fert myrrham, thus Melchior, Balthasar 
aurum’). Other names are found, e.g. Appellius, 


Amerius, Damascus : Magalath, P. 1 1 1 g . < 1 . i i b . Sara- 
cen ; Ator, Sator, Peratoras, etc. d\.i i ii ii:-, iii. p. 
326; Spanheim, ii. pp. 288, 289; Hebenstreit, dc 
Mayor am nomine, 'patria et statu dissert., Jena*, 
1709). Hyde quotes thirteen iianic^-, among which 
the three familiar to Western iradiiion do not 
occur {llcl. Vet. Pers. c. 31). 

Symbolical meanings were early attadied to the 
gifts. Thus Irenieus says : ‘ Mattlueiis juitem 
Magos ab Oriente venientes ait . . . per ea quje- 
obtulerunt munera ostendisse quis crat qui adora- 
batur : myrrham quidem (j[uod ipse erat <\nl pro 
mortali liuinano geuere moreretur et sepeliretur : 
auiuni vero quoniain rex, cuius regni finis non est : 
thus vero, quoidam Deus, -qui et notus in Jiuhea 
factus est, et manifestus eis qui non (piivrebant 
eum’ {Hwr. iii. 9. 2, cf. Max. Taur. Horn. 21 ; heo, 
Serm. 34. 3 ; Origen, c. Cels. i. 60 ; Ambros. in Lk. 
ii. 44; [Aug.] Serm. 139. 2; Hilar. Coon.^ m Ml. 1 ; 
and Christian poets, Juvencus, Ev, Hist. i. 285 ; 
Prudent. Cnih. xii. 6911*.; Sedulius, Carm. P(hu'h. 
ii. 96 ; [Claudian] Carm. Api)end. 21). Medheval 
tradition invented histories for these gifts. The 
gold consisted of thirty pennies, which had oiU'.e 
been paid by Abraham for the cave of TM.'iclqxdah, 
and which were afterwards given to Judas. Some 
of the myrrh is said to have been administered to 
Jesus on the cross {Quarterly Eeumr, vol. Ixxviii. 
p. 433 ft:). 

Miraculous elements were increasingly intro- 
duced into the narrative, and the whole history 
was gradually amplified. Thus the star is alleged 
to have shone with surpassing brilliance (Ignat. 
Ephes. 19; Leo, 31. 1 ; Protewmg, Javoh. 21 ; 
and pass, quoted in Barradius, Coon. ix. 9), having 
the sun, moon, and other stars as ‘chorus’ to it 
(Ignat, loc. cit.). According to Eastern tradition, 
there was in the star an api')earanco of the Virgin 
and Child (Lightfoot, Ap. Path, ii. 81), or of a 
young child bearing across (6)/?. Imp, in Matt. 2 ap, 
Chrysost. vi.). The star was alleged to be an 
angel (Suicer, Thes. s.r. do’T'/jp) ; and iK-conliiig !u 
Greg, of Tours it was still, in his tim(‘, lo be seen 
in a well at Bethlehem {Mirac. i. 1). Similarly a 
mass of details were invented about the Magi 
themselves, their journey, and their later life and 
death. Here it need only be noticed that they are 
reported to have been baptized by St. Thomas. 
(A full account of I be Mngi-lcgcml^ w illA>© found 
in Crombach’s monumontnl moii(>grMpb. Prbmtiw 
gentium sive historia et encomkmi SS. Trium 
Magorum. See also the epitome in the Quarterly 
Eevleoo, vol. Ixxviii. p. 433 ft'., of the mediawal 
stories collected by John of Hiklesheim ; and the 
Boll, A A. SS, Jan. d. i. vi. and xi.). 

The bodies of the Magi are said to have been 
discovered in the East in the 4th cent, (according 
to one tradition, by St. Helena herself ), and to have 

been brought to P i* . -.1 ■b-j-.isitcd in 

the Church of St. I. : i.--; ■ became 

bishop of Milan, they were transferred to that 
city, whence, in the year 1162, they were again 
removed by Frederic Barbarossa to Cologne {BolL 
A A. SS. Jan. d. vi.). The festival of Epiphany 
(the celebration of which in the West is mentioned 
first }w Amm. Marc. xxi. 2) commemorated origin- 
ally Christ’s manifestation to the Magi, togetbei 
with His baptism, His miracle at Cana (Max. 
Taur. Horn. 29 ; Isid. de Of. Bed. i. 27 ; Abelard, 
Serm. 4), and the miracle of feeding 1 1 ic ,“>• h u ) i [ Aug 1 
Append. Serm, 36. 1). But soon ilu', numin-iM- 
tion lo the Magi became in the West, if not ex- 
<4usively, yet principally, dwelt upon (see, e.g., 
Ixjo's Epipfmny Sermons) ; and the common Westorn 
synonym for Epiphany was Festum Trium, Begnmi 
(Bingham, Ant. xx. 4; DCA i. p. 617 IE ; dVdl, 
AA, SS, Jan. d. vi.). In the Middle Ages tbe 
Magi were considered the patron saints of trav- 
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ellers, and inns were called after them. Their 
names were also used as charms to cure (.■|iih*i'^y 
and snake-Mte (Spanheim, ii, pp. 289, 
also art. Star. 

Literature. — Besides the books referred to above, see Hast- 
ing^s’ DB, art. ‘Magi’ ; voL viii. art. ‘Magior’; Encyc. 

Bibl. art. ‘ Nativity ’ ; Kraus, RE, vol. ii. art. ‘ Magier ’ ; Moroni’s 
Dizionario, vol. xli. art. ‘Magi’; Hamburger’s RE, art. ‘Zati- 
berei’; Smith’s DB, arbt. ‘Magi,’ ‘Star’; Suicer, Thesaunis, 
artt. Xi^oevos, ; Winer, Biblisches Realworterbuch, vol. ii. 

artt. ‘Magier,’ ‘Stern der Weisen’ ; Hone, Emryday Book, 
Jan. 6 ; and the \’-arious Comm, on Mattheiv. An English 
monograph by F. W. Uiiham, The Wise Men, is of little value. 
The discussions of Spanheim and Patritius should be consulted, 
while Crombach’s elaborate study is a treasury of curious 
information. IT. HOMES DUBDEN. 

MAGrlSTRATE. — This English word occurs only 
twice in tlio Co-^pi'K (AV), viz. in Lk 12^^ and 
where the RY gives the same translation. By our 
use of the word we usually mean one entrusted 
with the duty and power of putting laws into 
force, but the Greek dpxoev (of which ‘ magistrate ’ 
is the translation in the passages before us) has a 
wider meaning, and may denote rider, captain, 
chief, king. In the Gospels, well as the 

similar word ‘hyeixdiv) occurs ■'’'•(‘inicnily. and will 
be referred to in the articles lln.i nrul lU i.i.r. 

In the first of the instances to be noticed here 
our Lord prepares His d’ ‘ -h > f.*- persecutions 

that await them. Cm- p- r •••.mtion will be 

arrest and accusation before magULvarc''. In such 
an event, however, Christ’s followers are not to 
concern theimselves unduly about their defence, 
for the Holy Ghost shall teach them in the same 
hour what they^ ought to say. Their presence 
before the magi-lTatc- and their utterance in 
such a situation will constitute a twofold testi- 
mony — a testimony against the unbelief and in- 
justice of their, accusers, and p- 1 p- al -o of the 
magi'^traie-' (Mk 13‘^) — and a iia.nix to the 

truth of the gospel and to their own lidelity (Lk 
2H^). The LoreP^ picdicl ion and iiromise were 
alike fulfilled. Ber-i'i'in bai'- did ensue, and no- 
thing is more remarkable than the dignity and 
wisdom of the ■ •■■■k ■■■■■’.• by disciples thus 
accused before "i ■ ■. Holy Ghost being 

a mouth and wisdom unto tlieni (Lk ; cf. Ac 

4^^ et al. ). 

This : \ .'f mbmissively trusting to the Holy 

Ghost ■■ V is not to be taken as justifying 

Tolstoi’s theory of non-resistance. But our Lord’s 
counsel indicates that He looked upon existent 
magistracie.s as a part of the pro vidcii rial order, 
not to be overturned in any revolutionary way by 
His iirst disciples. Similarly, Christ taught that, 
the political circumstances being what they were, 
tribute should be paid to Coesar, the suiireme 
magistrate (Mt 22^^). The capital instance of 
submission to the magistrate is Christ’s own de- 
meanour before Pilate (styled in Mt 27^, 

Lk 3^). The subject of the relation between Christ 
and tlie magistrate runs into (piO'^tion^ of Church 
and State, the siuritual and the <',ivil power, indi- 
vidual conscience and public law. 

In the second instance (Lk 12^®) Christ seems to 
warn againsf t\ li'i ■:■■■! ■ .“d to commend 

that ‘sweet ■ 1.'. :■ is one of the 

gifts of His own Spirit, and which may obviate 
the necessity of going before a magistrate. This 
does not condemn as un- Christian all reference to 
a magistrate, but Christ hints that to agree with 
an adversary quickly may prove to be the highest 
prn-hMu-<‘ MS well as the most Christian-like con- 
din-i. 'I'Ik; advice is sometimes spiritualized to 
mean that the sinner ought to settle accounts with 
God quickly. B. M. Abamson. 

MAGNIFICAT. — Our primary interest in the 
hymn Magnificat (Lk jg centred in the ques- 

tion of (1) its authorship, ujion which must largely 
depend the scoi3e of (2) its interpretation. Then 
(3) the history of its liturgical use may he briefly 
summarized. 

1. Authorship. — Oi^inions are divided as to the 
source from which St. Luke derived the materials 
of his first ehaxiter. A' i •! i -nggc-i < that it is based 
on an Apocalypse of Zacharias, a Jewish document 
which has been edited by a Christian, who found 
the Magnificat attributed to Elisabeth, and trans- 
ferred it to Mary. Weizsacker thinks that St. Luke 
simply inserted an early Christian hymn. A more 
satisfactory view is that of Sanday (Hastings’ DB 

ii. 639, 644), who suggests that St. Luke was suj^- 

plied with a sjpecial (written) source, through one 
of the women mentioned in Lk 8® 24^^, possibly 
Joanna, who, being the wife of Herod’s stevrard, 
may also have supplied information about the 
court of Herod. We know from Jn 19^® (cf. Ac 
l^'^) that the Virgin Mary was ’ ■ ■ k' «■ 'o contact 
with this group. Bamsay { • born at 

Bethlehem? p. 88) calls attention to ‘a womanly 
spirit in the whole narrative, which seems incon- 
sistent with the transmission from man to man, 
and which, moreover, is an indication of Luke’s 
character ; he had a marked sympathy with women. ’ 

On the supposition that St. Luke used an Aramaic 
tradition or document, it is possible to account for 
all the characteristics of style by which Harnack 
(see below) seeks to prove that he was the author 
both of the Magnificat and of the BenecUctus. 

Having described tbe visit of the Virgin Mary 
to Elisabeth, and Elisabeth’s salutation, the TB 
has Kal etirev [Mapid^a] with the variant reading 
’EXicrdjSer, Then follows the hymn, the text of 
which has been excellently preserved, the only 
other doubtful reading being ^eydXa, for which we 
should probably read peyaXeia. 

Mapidp is the reading of all Greek MSS, of the 
great majoritj of Latin MSS, and of innumerable 
Patristic testimonies, back to the 2nd cent., when 
Tertullian wrote {cleAnima, 26): ‘ Exsultat Elisabet, 
Johannes intus impulerat, glorificat dominuni 
Maria, Christus intus instinxerat.’ 

’EXt<rd^er is the reading of three Old Latin MSS. 
a (Vercellensis, smc. iv.), h (Veronensis, scec. v.), 
rhe /’B]iedigeranu''-Vratislaviensis, scec. fere vii. ), in 
Burkitt’s phrase ‘a typical Euroi^ean group,’ to 
which may be added the 1c-(Lii»('n> of Niceta of 
Bemesiana, dc Psalmodice Ji-mo, t . 9 : ‘ Nec Elisa- 
beth, diu sterilis, edito de re]3romissione lilio, Deum 
de ij)sa aninia magnificare cessat ; c. 11: Cum ’ 
Elisabeth Dominum anima nostra magnificat.’ 

So also Origen, or his translator Jerome, in the 

5th Homily on Lk. 5 (Lonimatzr'Ch.^ t. v. p. 108 f.); 

‘ Inuenitur beata Maria, sicubin alhpiantL exem- 
plaribus reperimus, proi)lictare ; non enim ignor- 
amus, quod secundum alios codices et hsec uerba 
Elisabet uaticinetur Si^iritu itaque sancto tunc 
repleta est Maria,’ etc. Harnack thinks that 
Jerome, if he had been responsible for tliis refer- 
ence, would have mentioned whether the reading 
was in Latin or Greek MSS. But as J erome was 
writing in Latin, and the evidence of Niceta shows 
that the reading Elisabeth was more ,")•] 

widespread in the very district from p' '.I li 
came, — having been born in Pannonia, not a great 
distance from Bemesiana, — it must be considered 
still possible that he interpolated the reference. 

Lastly we come to Irenseus, iv. 7. 1 {Cod. Glarom. 
et Voss.): ‘sed et Elisabet ait: Magnificat anima 
mea dominum,’ etc. Cod. Arund. ‘Maria.’ In 

iii. 10. 1 : ‘ Propter quod exultans Maria clamabat 
pro ecclesia projihetans : Magnificat anima mea 
dominum,’ etc. Here the context proves that 
Irenseus intended to write ‘ Maria.’ * Thus it 

* In iii. 14. 3, Irenseus refers to Lk 142-46 as exclamatio 
Elisabet. 
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seemw probable that it was the translator ^ of 
Irenaius, or a copyist, who introduced the reading 
EUsabet from his Old Latin Bible, and we may 
safely carry it back to the 3rd century.* 

How then are we to account for the reading? 
BardenheAver thinks that, Ma/>id^ having dropped 
out, ’EA4crd/3er was supj)licd by a copyist. But most 
critics (Burkitt, Harnack, WordsAvorth) :igN-e mnu 
the original text must have been /cat \ idm;. 

either name. Burkitt puts it concisely : " “ Mary” 
Avas read by Tertulllan as aa'cII as l/y all Greek and 
Syriac texts. This is fatal to “ Elisabeth” ; yet, if 
“Mary” Avere genuine, the actual occurrence of 
“Elisabeth” in the European branch of the Old 
Latin Avould be inexplicable. But if the original 
text of the Gospel had /cat etirev MeyaXi^t/et, k.t.X., 
Avithout either name, all the eAudence falls into 
line. ^ 

On the question, AAdiich is the right gloss, critics 
are divided. Harnack and Burkitt argue for 

Elisabeth, ’ W ordsworth and Bpitta for ‘ Mary. ’ ( 1 ) 
Harnack does not think that the exclamation of 
yy 42-45 covers all that is implied in v.*^^ kclI iirX'rjo-dT] 
TTPGij/jiaros dylov ij ’EXicrd^er. In similar words 
are used about Zacharias, and are folloAved by the 
Benedict us. Nothing is said about Mary being 
filled with the |i spirit. It does not seem 

necessary, on hand, to resort to the 

extreme remedy of Spitta, Avho refuses to consider 
that the Benckictus supplies a parallel case, be- 
cause he thinks that it lias been hueipobned at 
this 2">oint. The ‘ gloAving Avords ’ of Elisabeth’s 
address need some reply. ‘ Could St. Mary, Avho 
ansAvered so freely and so bravely, yet so humbly, 
to the angel, have been silent at such a momeiit 
when addressed by one whom she kneAA' so Avell ? ’ 
(Wordsworth). Though undoubtedly she is kept, 
or more probably kee2)s herself, in the l/ackgrouml 
of this history, and is not siioken of as ‘ lilled Avith 
the Holy Ghost,’ there is no (piestion of deexicst 
coimiiiniLiig with God {GottlnnigJeeit, Bpitta), and 
this sutiices to exidaiu the outpouring in devotion 
and faith of a mind stored Avith OT phrases. 

In the OT Aidien any question is addressed to 
a person or persons Avhoni the reader knows to be 
present, the formula of re2)ly is frequently and 
perhaps generally without proper name and with- 
out jironoiin*; cf. Lk 2*^^^ Later in his C^osiiel Lk. 
generally uses 6 eiTrep ; but the first chapters have 
‘a special OT colouring’ (Wordsworth), ui vicAv of 
Avhicli Harnack’s argument, that ‘if in v.^«* the 
subject was to be changed, Lk. would have Avritten 
etTrev 8^ Mapidju,^ falls to the ground. Further, the 
Avords fxuKupLoval jue Tracrat al yepeal of v.'^^ seem to be 
a rejily to Elisabeth’s ga/capfa ij Tncrretxyaara. Oil the 
otlier^ hand, it is only fair to iioint out that Prof. 
Burkitt seeks to prove that St. Luke Avas ‘re- 
markably fond of Inserting /cal elTrev or elirev 64 
between the si/eeches of his characters Avithout 
a change of speaker.’! (2) Another argument has 
been based on the AVords 4ju€Lvev 64 Maptdfi erdv 
Avhich are said to make it probable tliat Elisabeth 
has been the speaker, otherwise Lk. Avould have 
Avritten M. (rdv ry ’E. or 4jul€lp 6 84 <rdv ry ’B. 

‘The Peshitta as Avell as the Sinai Palimpsest 
renders, “Now Mary remained with EUsaheth^ 
But the Greek has retained “the tell-tale adry”' 
(Burkitt). 

In the OT the personality of the singer is, as a 
rule, sunk in the song, and the name is mentioned 
at the end as if to pick uj) the thread (cf. Balaam, 
Nu 24^® ; Moses, Dt 32^^ 34^ etc.). It is true that 
Hannah’s name is not mentioned in I S 2’^, but it 
has been mentioned at the beginning. The name 

* Prof. Burkitt still adheres to his view, that * Irenaaus 
re^rarded EHmbefh as a type of the ancient Jewish Ecclesia 
prophr‘'^> iri^- h\ a Divine Spirit about the Christ.' 

t J riiSf ^ ’!. p. 228 . 


marks ‘ the whole section vv.''-^'''*''' as Avhat avc may 
call a “ Mary section,” ’ the Syriac reading being 
an attenij/t to clear iq/ a,ml)igmly (WonlsAVorth). 

On the whole, then, so far as external evideiuai 
goes, the balance of ^u'ohability is in favour of tlu^ 
reading or gloss ‘Mary.’ But the more <lifli<!u!t 
question of internal evidence remains for dis- 
cussion. Does the Mttgnljlcat seem more sni table 
on the lips of Elisabeth' ? 

Harnack thinks that it was modelled on the lines 
of Hannah’s song, that it expresses the fe<ding 
of a mother from Avhom has l)een remoA’cd vvbat 
JeAvish AA'omen felt as ‘the reproach of cliildb^ss- 
ness.’ Burkitt suggests that Ghe Auyos dirh y^Lyri^ 
TTpoekdCov more coiTesiKUids to the htness of things 
than a hurst of premature song.’ 

A^/art from the question raised by Wellhausen 
whether Hannah’s song has been interpolatetl in 
1 B 2, Bjutta thinks that it is the song ot a Avarrior 
rather than a Avoman, and looks elsoAvliero for 
parallels to the Any Avay, either 

Mary or Elisabeth Avdiikl regard it as tlie song of 
Hannah, Avhich is the main point before ns. We 
cannot do better than quote the text at this point-, 
Avith Harnack’s to iiitro(hi(a5 his arg\i- 

ment that St. Luke is thereby proAnul to he tlie, 
actual author of the hymn Avliich he puts into the 
mouth of Elisabeth. 

vv.4<i 47 MsyaXuvsi vi i^ou (1) 1 S 2* ’Kff'TSpsojdv} -h aotphtoi fAov 

Tov xupiov, xm) •^y'CcxEociTBv ro ev xuplu., Mpa,^ &v 

'rvBuucc, pcov Irr) rep (hep rZ (hep p(.ov. 
erctir^pi pcov' 

V.4a g'rl rv,^ roiefBt- (2) 1 S iD IZv WiiSikirm sr/- 

veuertv ri^S hoCXviS exurou' Ihol) <ydp trl ri,v recr&iv&iiriv Tr,if 

Zro rov vvv fje,tx.X(x.piQu<nv ^6 ^oi/Avs' erou (hi UO'** pooexceptM 
rroeerui oc.1 ygvg«/’ i'yZ, art fX6e.xotpi(^6Uff‘iV fXi ‘rZeroti 

Oil yv)>oiiXf,;, 

V.49 on IrotYiffiv fjooi ije.tyd'Kce. h (8) Di 10^1 oirrig WoiTierSv b <ro) 
huvenrOf, xoi) eiyiov to ovoptoi rd. paydeXoi. Ph lll^* ocyiov xoc/ 
MvrotJy '' ' ri 

V.^JO X 06 / ro sXeof txhrou &U ysyioef (4) I* '■ J '■ ) ,X ' jou xupeav 

xci) ^ ysvsocf ro7ff (pofiovpe,&vQt> oi<TO rou^ otIZvoo xoc/ g'wf ^ Teti 
oiirov, ociZvos Ir] rout i^o^oup/ttivous 

oibrov. 

v.Ol I'Toinerev xpderos h iSpotx^^vt (5) 1*8 81)1^ <rl> w»* 

oiurov, hteorxopeTKr&v uar6pri<pdcvous rpxvpe>xnxv urip%<pMv6Vy xxi b 
7)i(Xvot» xxp6ix5 xvruv' rep ^pux*i^vi tju'*; huvxpimt er&u 

hsffxopfTitrxs rous 

xxOiiXiv huvdierrxf dcra dpoveuv ((}) Job 12b> hundierTXK yfif 
xxi u'^cotriv rxrr&movs, xocrierrpi’^iVy GD tov iroiavvra 

rxeruvoug ik 

V.09 rstvZvrxi kviTeXyierev oiyxOZv (7) 1 B 27 xupios xotJ 

xxi itXovravvrMS ggotjrgVrg/Agj' rXoun^siy rx-Tum xxt 

xBvoCs. Ph 1()7<> rumeroiv b'.- 
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y •' .oiXeurout, 

V.5'4^ ocj^reXxfSsro 'Xerpex^X etxihof (8) l8 41^^ erh Si, ’IrpxiXy rxit 
Murovy ptvTjerti^vxi Ixiouff poovy oZ oivriXx^tpxviv. PH DS** 

kpcve.etOv) rou iXious^ xtreiu rZ 
'IxxdijS. 

V.5B —-xxOZs iXexXYia-Bv rpo; rousT (0) Mic 75^*^ IZeni , . . lAiov rZ 
erxripxs y]^Zv — rw Efipxdpe, 'A^pxocpi, xxQirt ZfAOttM rok 

xx) rep ererippixri xhrou m r'av erxrpxeuv ^pe,Zv 'y 2H 225^5, xx'( 

xIZvx. ‘TOiZv iXsof . . '* _*»/■, «/ 

rZ erripp/uxn < . ■ . v ' . - 

In regard to these parallels Bpitta argues with 
some force that there aip nearer parallels in tlie 
Psalms ; e.g. Ps 33'*^* ^ 4v r(p Kvplcp 47rai.p€$'/}a'€rat, y 
/J.OV . . . ixeyaXdpaTG rbv Kdpcov erdp 4p,ol ; 34^^ i] 84 ^vx^} 
pLov dyaWtdereraL 4Ti rf icvplcp, r€p(pOi/)ar€rat iirl rf 
aoQTypitp adroO ; 34'*^'^ = 39^'^ = 61P dyaWidcraipro kuI einp- 
papOeLycray irrl croc irdvres ol ^yrovpris ere Ki'iptt^ Kal 
eiirdTcacrap Sed Travrds, Mey aXxipd'tjrct) 6 tcdpcos^ ol dycc- 
TTidvres TO crojT'ffpcbv crou.* This is true j but at the 
same time we cannot doubt that a tleAvish Avoman 
would turn to Hannah’s song as, so to siieak, a 
model, even though the phrases of the psalms 
which she used often in devotion AA^ould come more 
readily to her lips Avhile Avorking out her idea. 

Harnack picks out certain AVords as having no 
place in his jiarallels, and suggests that thtxy are 
not found in the LXX, and being chara<}terislic- of 
Lk.’s style, prove that he Avas really the author 
of the liymn. Bpitta, however, proves that the 
phrases in question are not only found in the liXX, 
^ He quotes Ps 9i4f. 124-6 308 as parallels to v.ss. 
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but are not so characteristic of Lk.’s style ; c.//. 
(1) l5od yap is found not only in Lk F-* 2**^ 6-^ 17"^^, 
Ac but also in 2 Co 7^^ f (2) dwo roO vvv, said to 
be found in Lk 22^*^' Ac 18^* only, is also 

found 2 Co These instances alone will suffice 

to prove how unsafe the foundations are upon 
which Harnack’s argument is based. 

There is one other possible source for some of 
the phrases which has not been mentioned, i.e. the 
18 Benedictions of the Synagogue (quoted by 
Warren, Liturgy of Ante- Nicene ChurcJi, p. 243). 

v.*i9 Ben. 2 : ‘ Thou art niig-hty, O Lord, world without end.’ 
v.'U Ben. 12 : ‘Let 1 lie -iw ■' he uprooted, broken, 

crushed, and icci h ■■■! >!■■ < -i -n our days. Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord, who breakest down the enemy and 
humblest the proud.’ 

v\\54. 55 Ben. 1 : ‘ Blessed art Thou who rememberest the pious 
deeds of our fathers, and sendest the Uedeemer to 
their children’s children. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, 
the shield of Abrahaim’ 

Cn the whole, then, in spite of Harnack’s argu- 
ments, there is still room to believe that St. Luke 
translated, or perhaps to some extent worked up into 
a Greek hymnj the materials supplied to him in an 
Aramaic tradition or document. There was no 
unnatural seeking after effect. In reply to Elisa- 
beth’s address no conventional answer would seem 
in place. On the other hand, Prof. Burkitt regards 
the whole of Elisabeth’s words as the - A' 

ment of Mary’s salutation, and finds • - I’l^i 

narallel in Lk Le. the conversation or Mary 

and Simeon. In both cases Mary’s interlocutor is 
«aid to have a holy Spirit, in both cases the whole 
of the words recorded is assigned to the inter- 
locutor, and the words themselves consist partly of 
pious meditation, i)artly of words addressed ex- 
clusively to Mary’ {JfhSt vii. p. 225). This is 
a question perhaps of sentiment. But few devout 
believers in the Incarnation would hesitate to 
express their profound gratitude for the words of 
simple faith and hope, grounded, as Spitta has 
certainly shown, as much on the Psalms as on 
Haimali’s song, a -ikhiIjiucou'* offering of praise 
from a lowly spirit cuiii hninlly in communion with 
the Divine, and therefore never lacjking words of 
praise. We may regard these words as spoken in 
substance by the Virgin Mary, and yet maintain 
the truth of the phrase of Ignatius about ‘the 
Word proceeding from silence.’ The silence re- 
mains unbroken. No personal dread of the possible 
reproach not of childlessness but of shame, no per- 
sonal exultation in this transcendent blessedness 
among women, lind GX])rehsi(m. 

2. Interpretation. — The scope of interpretation 
varies in accordance with the view held concerning 
the authorship. Harriack’s description is correct 
so far as it goes : ‘ The artistic arrangement of 
the pronouns, which g()^■cr^s Ihe hymn, expresses 
exactly the lU’Ogress of thougliL, :id\ .,ia h*;. n-cn 
the subjective to the objective in r i" rmirn 
again to the subjective, thotigh in a higher form.’ 
But he fails to exijress the situation so clearly 
described by Liddoii (p. 13) from the internal 
evidence. 

‘ Like the songs of Zacharias and Simeon, it is something 
more than a psali'n, and something less than a < oni[>kto Chris- 
tian hymn. A Christian poet, living after the Ih^'inTection of 
Christ, ...ijciv h.i.e said more ; a Hebrew psalmist would 

havesa"! !« '■•* liia'i Maiy. In this Hymn of hers we observe a 
consciousness of nearness to the fulfilment of the great pro- 
mises, to which then- ■- no iwii in In of the 

psalms; and yet even .Mar ‘i ii >'i«ak «»! lin J’romked 

One, as an Evangelist -m- .m w..‘ild na\- -poki-n of Him, 

by His Human Name, .-ind v.ib ih-- ■■'(■! n-r. ri-r.c‘(- to the 
mysteries of His Life .'I'ld Dt-o h ;incl in-un-f ■ li-ni. Ifi-r Hymn 
was a native product of one particular moment of transition in 
sacred religious history, and of no other ; when the twilight of 
the ancient di'-])en''ariori was melting, but had not yet melted, 
into the full (la\hcfhi oi' the new.’ 


* Ps 507. 8 536, Is 827 331 7 4 122 021] 0G3'7. 

+ Gn 46-W, 2 Oh 169, 'I’o lOi.J l P'. is 48^, Dn lOH. 


In Strophe I. (vv.^*’-'^") she offers praise to God as 
His due, with all powers of the soul, that is, of 
imagination and impulse; and of the spirit, with 
the faculties of reason and memory and will. 

_ In Strophe il. (vv.'^^* she dwells on the distinc- 
tion vouchsafed to her in becoming the Mother of 
the Incarnate Son. She is to live in the memory 
of mankind not because she deserves it, but be- 
cause He whose Name is holy so wills. 

In Strophe iil. (vv.^i*®^), turning away from self, 
she ri.ses, as in moments of spiritual enlightenment 
any one may rise, to larger views of God’s puiqioses 
in the shaping of human history. His presence 
and power are vindicated ir ! h •• h • 1 . ^ - of the 

proudest dynasties and the 1 : .■ .pb i '‘o meek. 
This thouglit is characteristic of a groui^ of psalms 
(9. 10. 22. 25. 35. 40. 69. 109 ; cf. 4 Ezr (2 Es) 
Ps-Sol 5^^^*) which must often have been in the 
minds of the little group — Joseph, Mary, Zacharias, 
Elisabeth, Simeon, Anna — who were looking for 
the redemption of Israel. 

In Strophe IV. (rv.®^-55) she comes back to the 
thought of the Messianic time now beginning : the 
assurances given to the fathers should be fulfilled. 
The source of the Incarnation is found in God’s 
attributes of loving-kindness and truth. 

3. Litter gical use . — In the Eastern Church the 
Magnificat is sung as a moniiiig canticle. This 
also was its use in the West at one time. In the 
directions at the end of the Rule of Aurelian, bp. 
of Arles, c. 540, it is mentioned as used in the 
Office of Lauds ‘ with antiphon or with alleluia, 
following OT psalms and canticles, and followed 
by Gloria in excelsis.' * 

In the treatise of Niceta, de Psalmodice Bono^ 
to which we have already alluded, the primary 
reference is to Vigils, to the use, therefore, of the 
Magnificat in the evening. The list of canticles 
mentioned corresponds to that in use in the Church 
of Constantinople at that time. When the later- 
hour offices were develojied in the West, it w’as, in 
accordance with such usage, attached to Vesj^ers, 
with varying antiphon. Thus it passed into the 
first P]-}iyer-Bo()k of Edward VI., and has since been 
used in Evensong after the first Lesson. 

In Julian’s Diet, of JHymnology there are refer- 
ences to several metrical versions which found 
favour from the 16th century. But these are of no 
importance. 

Literature. — 0. Bardenhewer, Biblische Stxidien^ vi. (1901) 
p. 187 ; P. O. Burkitt in A. E. Burn’s Niceta of Bemesfana, 
1905, and J ThSt vii ' " ' . ■ - c ■ ' • 

. # >. V'tr.derW ■ ' . , ■ ■ 1 Jacoh6, 

i: ■ ■'■. et de litt. religimses, ii. p. 424 ; H. P. Liddon, The 

Magnificat^ 1889 ; W. Sanda5% art. ‘ Jesus Christ ’ in Hastings’ 
BB : r. ‘I, ■ D.'i- Magnifikat ein Psalm der Maria und nicht 
der rb-rrsK i !i, All'iti-nitiij-'it. 1902; Volter, xxx. 

(1896) p. 224; Bp. \\(M>L--Vv)rih i'l A. E. Burn’s Niceta of 
Meinesiana; H.J). Bexnskrd, Songs of the Holy N-‘' . => ' pp. 

56, 65. \. i:. \\[ i:n. 

MAHAL ALEEL. — An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3*^. 

MAID. — The English words ‘maid,’ ‘maiden’ 
represent three Greek words : Kopdaiov (Mt 
AV ‘maid,’ RV ‘damsel’) ; ij irais {h\< 8^^ AV and 
RV ‘maiden’; v.®^ AV ‘maid,’ RV ‘maiden’); 
and iraidLa-Kr) (Mt 26®^, Jn 18^'^ AV ‘ damsel,’ RV 
‘maid’ ; Mk 14«®* 6^, Lk 2256 aV and RV ‘ maid’ ; 
Lk 12^5 AV ‘ maidens,’ RV ‘maidservants’). The 
first two clearly signify ‘young girl,’ answering 
to the Aramaic talltha (cf. Mk 5^^ and Lk S®*: for 
a discussion of the Aramaic form see art. Talitha 
CUMI). Talltha seems to have been frequently 
employed in the sense of ‘young woman.’ In 
the Targums it is used of Dinah, Miriam, and 
Esther. It and its Greek equivalents have almost 
that meaning as a]>plied to th(j (h-nighlcr of Jairus. 
KopdcLov seems to have lost its dimininivc force in 
* Migne, Pair. Lot. Ixviii. 393. 
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later Greek and to have been no longer emjJoyed 
as a familiar term, but to liavo been virtually 
equivalent to Kupr}. TraidiaKT}, the feminine of 
TraiStcr/cos, originally a diminutive of Trats, meant in 
the first instance ‘ girl ' and then ‘ domestic female 
servant’ or ‘slave.’ It has the latter meaning in 
the Gospels. In some passages in the LXX {Rx 
20^^, Lv 25^“^ etc.) it re]>resents ^cimdh (cf. art. 
Handmaid). It seems to have been used especially 
of a doorkeeper (Gosjiels, Ac 12^’'^, Lysias cited by 
Wetstein). That it often referred to a slave, not a 
hired servant, is evident from the passages quoted 
by Wetstein from the grammarians, anti seems to 
be implied in the contrast between wcLLdicrKrjs and 
iXevdipas in Gal 4^^. 

Literature. — Wetstein on Mt 2Gt>9 ; Levy, Chaldaiaches 
Worterbuch, i. 203b ; Swete on Mk 1460. 

W. Taylor Smith. 

MAIMED. — This term signifies disabled by 
wounding or mutilation; ‘h-p ’.m-I of the use of 
a necessary constitutive p;r-. in ':c body; muti- 
lated ; rendered unable to defend oneself or to 
discharge necessary functions. In Mt 15^® and Mk 
9"^^ KvXKds is the word emijloyed and is tr. ‘ maimetl ’ 
in both AV and RV. It is kindred with kolXos, 
‘hollow,’ and vsignilies originally ‘ crooked,’ ‘ bent,’ 
and so crippled and halt. KvXk^ hand 

with its lingers bent so as to make a hollow palm. 
^fjL^aXe KvX\^ (.90. ‘ P^t it into the hollow of 

the hand.’ In Lk 14^^* the word used is dvoLTrrjpo^, 
i.e. 7r'>7pds = ‘ dejirived of some member of the body’ 
(Lat. mancm), !''e--uihd by dvd intensive. The 
composite word iiiiirMii ^ an extreme form of 
bodily mutilation, and Jesus is never said to have 
restored one so suffering. The Avord is not em- 
ployed in connexion Avith our Lord’s miracles, but 
only in His invitation to the ble.'?^iiig‘- of the King- 
dom, to Avhich all outcast sullerers w'ere Avith 
Divine compassion called. T. H. Wright. 

MAJESTY. — 1 . The term. — In the NT the word 
‘majesty’ is associated with Christ in three 
different connexions. ( 1 ) In RV of Lk we 
read that the people ‘ were all^ astonished at the 
majesty (/u(.eya\eL6rys, AV ‘ mighty poAver ’) of 
God.’ The immediate occasion of their astonish- 
ment was the healing^ of the lunatic boy, hut 
and esp. the iwoLet Avhich critical editors substitute 
for iwolricrev of TR, seems to show that the miracles 
of Chvi4 y/Micrally are to be thought of as pro- 
ducing ilii- im|»j-e>''iori that the Divine fAeyaXei&rTjs 
was imuiire-liin: ii-olf through Him. 

(2) In 2 P the Avriter, Avho claims to have 
been present Avith Jesus on the Mount of Trans- 
liguraiion, says of that experience, ‘ We Avere eye- 
witnesses of his majesty’ (AV and RV ; Gr. 

The word fMeyaXcLdryjs is found in 
only one other passage of the NT, viz. Ac 
where it is used to describe the ‘magnificence’ 
{AV and RV) of the great goddess Diana. It is 
thus an interesting coincidence that the two 
instances of its ^ use in connexion with Christ 
belong to the episode of the Transfiguration and 
theincidc"' G of the lunatic boy A\lii(*li 

followed -.-ix : . ■. On the ‘ holy mount’ 

the favoured three received a revelation of Christ’s 
inherent geyaXetor-)?? (the word iirdirrac, ‘eye- 
witnesses,’ is a technical term denoting those who 
had been ^ admitted to the highest grade of 
initiation into the Elensinian mysteries). And 
Avhen He came down from the mountain, the 
^eyaXeidxTjs of God shone fortli through His works 
in the eyes of all the multitude. 

A comparison of the uses of wyockuoTVis in Lk 943, a.o 1927, 
and 2 P 116 raises a doubt whether ‘majesty’ is the most 
adequate rendering of the word in the first and' third passages, 
and whether 'iL-'-'fi-' i:v ’ P.- - 1927 EV) or ‘splendour’ 

would not inon (‘^n^ ‘ i ;i> ><: ■■ be original idea. This is 
suggested by *' t .'m!-',!!} <■■! li.. f^tyot^kuos in class. 


Greek, and even by the two instances of its enii>lo.yuient in the 
Nr (Lk 14W, Ac 2 b). The evidence of tlio LXX also points in 
the same direction ; for while f^zycckuorv,? is used in Jer 33** to tr. 
mxrpi (AV ‘honour,’ RV ‘ glory ’)—a word which is usiuilly 
rendered by hoia . — the terms ordinarily taken to e.xpress tlu' 
idea of greatness or majesty are ix.s.y/x.kc^a'vvri and fx-iyotkortpintoc 
2 S 723, Ps 145 [LXX 144] 3 s.o I2). 

With this idea of Christ’s miracles, or of His miraculous 
being, as an effulgence of the Dh u- or magnhieence, 

comjiare the statement of Jn ' ' i : no miracle of Cana 

.losus ‘ manifested his glory ’ (kpoivepioff'B rY,v do^oev ^vrou). (’f. also 
the I'tI'Ttoci tjj; Bxshou pc^ByakiiorrviTO? of 2 1’ 1^6 with Wluit is said 
in V.17 of the ‘glory’ (5c«») which Jesus received upon tiu' 
mount from God the* Father. 

( 3 ) In He 1 *^ 8 ^ we see Jesus seated ‘cm the rigid 
hand of the Majesty* on high.’ The Avord for 
‘Majesty’ in these two cases is fxeyaXwcri'ivy], a term 
that does not occur again in the NT exe-ept in the 
doxology at the end of Jude (v’'. "’'’). T’he^ idea of 
Christ as seated at God’s right hand, which is so 
frequent in the NT (Mt 26«" ||, Ac 2 =^^ 7551 .^ ^o 
Eph 1-^ Col 3^ etc.), Avas no tloubt taken in th<^ 

: lirst case from Ps 110^ (cf. He !•* with v.*‘b* it 
seems always to be used Avitli reference not to His 
' pre-existent dignity, but to the exaltation tlnit 
followed His incarnation and sullbring. Moreovm-, 
in tlie tAvo passages in Hebrews there is no direcd 
ascription of the Divine majesty to J<^su.s. line 
idea is that of His exercise of a supremely exalUul 
office as the Great High Priest Avho is the Mediator 
hetAveen God and men. 

2. The quality of majesty in Christ.-— Apart, 
from its infrequent use of the AVord, the N'l’ 
affords abundant material for a (jonsidcration of 
:lio mnjvd\ of Christ, Avhether in His estate of 
Immiliri; ion or of exaltation. 

(1) With regard to His Itfn on cavth, (a) it is 
evident that there Avas nothing of the majestic iu 
Miii ont'ioard circicnistmices. From His birth in a 
stable to His death on a cross, it was a life of ‘ no 
reputation,’ His form being that of a servant and 
not of a king (cf. Ph 2**). And on the one occasion 
when He assumed a kind of royal state, a, ml 
suffered the multitudes in the streets ami the 
children in the Temple to hail Him with Hosannas 
(Mt2P*^®^-)j His majesty, after all, as the Evan- 
gelists suh>equonLly . ' ''as but tln^ 

majesty of meekness, fc /.■■■ K ■ '* came to law 
gates, as the prophet had said, ‘ lowly, and riding 
upon an ass, and upon a colt the f Jal of an ass ’ 
(Mt 2P«f-, Jn cf. Zee 9«). 

(b) Was there no majesty, then, in Hi- 
"#. 1 / The Gospels are cc.mph-icly -ih-m 

cM ihi- p(»i'ii. and in the lack of any trustworthy 
n-i •ill inn :lir Fathers seem to have fallen back 
chiefly on the propheii- | the Messiah, 

with the result that a v. i...- ^ of view came 

to exist, according as one jiassage "or another Avas 
taken as the norm. The earlier tendency, inspired 
without doubt by prc'vailing ascetic ideals, Avas to 
fasten ujion the word-: of Deutero- Isaiah Avith 
reference to the Suffering Seiwant (SS’-^’®), and to 
represent Jesus as utterly devoid of all beauty and 
dignity of face or form, ‘ Base of aspect ’ {aiaxp^s 
rd)v &^Lv) is the verdict of Clement 01 Alexandria. 
{Feed. iii. 1), who was preceded in his estimate by 
Jii-iin Many!-, and followed by Tertullian. There 
came a reaction by and by, represmiual in the 
East by Origen and in the West by Jia-onu^, Avhen 
men bethought themselves of sxicjh a projlieiic 
Psalm as the 45th, with its vision of Out* ‘faino- 
than the children of men’ (v.*^) and girded witli 
glory and majesty (v.^). Jerome in particular 
maintained this high view of the majesty of 
Christ’s outward aspect. There Avas ‘something 
starry’ {siderenm quiddam)^ he affirmed, in the 
Saviour’s face and eyes {Mp. ad Pnnrlpimn) ; ‘the 
brightness and majesty of His Divinity . . . shed 
their ray- over His human countenance ’ {in Matt* 
i. 8). This Avjm the view that ultimately prevailed 
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in the Church, and linds expression in the so-called 
‘Letter of Leiituliis’ (see vol. i. p. 315). It gave 
rise to a type of i^resentment that has dominated 
Christian art ever since ; but it is right to re- 
member that this conventional conception of a 
Christ who was tall in stature, beautiful in 
countenance, dignilied and even majestic in figure 
and bearing, rests upon no real basis of authentic 
tradition, as it is supported by no single word of 
the NT ; and that \ncu-iiiic li.is stated the sim^de 
truth when he says, -ipia jm-iiL ille facie penitus 
ignorjunn^’ [de. Trin. viii. 5). 

(c) But there is a moral -majcstij, a majesty of 
purity and truth and goodness, tliat is indepen- 
dent of all outward seeming ; and the Gospels 
give abundant illustration of Christ’s endowment 
with this majesty of soul. Milton tells us how, 
face to face with the cherub : 

‘ abash’d the devil stood, 

And felt how awful g-oodness is ’ (Par. Lost, iv. 846). 

And no one can read the Gospel narratives with- 
o;ii 1 1 ow good men and bad alike were 

'ill .''■•I with a sense of subduing awe as 

they stood in the presence of Jesus Christ. This 
was the experience of the Baptist when he ex- 
claimed, ‘ i have need to be bai^tized of thee, and 
comest thou to me?’ (Mt 3^“^). It was the feeling 
of Simon Peter when lie cried, ‘ Depart from me ; 
for 1 am a sinful man, 0 Lord’ (Lk 5®). This 
majesty of Christ’s character forces itself upon us 
at every point,^ rising higher and higher until it 
reaches a culmination in the awful scenes of the 
judgment- hall and tlie cross. Was it not this 
majesty of a pure soul that arrested and troulded 
Pilate himself in the midst of his keen concern for 
his own sellish interests and his lofty Roman con- 
tempt for a mere Jew ? And was it not this same 
majesty of holiness that smote upon the heart of 
the very centurion wlio carried out the sentence of 
crucifixion, so that he exclaimed, ‘ Certainly this 
was a righteous man’ (Lk 23^'^)? Sometimes we 
see Christ’s moral majesty dashing out so over- 
whelmingly that it works with a kind of physical 
effect, as when the profane traffickers in the 
Temple cringe and flee before Him ; or when, in 
the Garden, as He steps out of the shadows, say- 
ing, ‘ I am he,’ His enemies go backward, and fall 
to the ground (Jn 18®^*)* 

(d) But besides the unconscious majesty of good- 
ness, we see in J esus Christ throughout His public 
ministry a consr-iouH majesty of the most positive 
kind. This man, so meek and lowly in heart, does 
not hesitate to make the most astounding claims. 
He claims a personal authority that sweeps aside 
in a moment all the traditional learning of the 
nation’s _ religdous teachers (Mt 7^®*^^). Never, 
surely, in the world’s history has there been 
another series of utterances so clothed in the 
majesty of spiritual ])ower as the Sermon on the 
Mount. And this poor Carpenter of Nazareth 
further assumes without the least hesitation the 
name and dignity of the promised Messiah of 
Israel ; He affii'ms, in a sense altogether unique, 
that He is the Son of God, unto whom all things 
have been delivered of the Father (Mt IH’, Lk 
10^^ j cf. Jn 14-17); He invites every burdened 
and weary soul to come unto Him for rest (Mt 
IP®). And what could be mox'e majestic than the 
language in which Christ assumes the office of the 
universal Judge of men, and describes the events 
and issues of that solemn day when the Son of 
Man shall come in His glory, and all the nations 
shall be gatlicrod before Him ? (Mt 25®^^*). 

(2) It is unnecessary to dwell in any detail upon 
the majesty of the * e.rnlfcd Christ I From St. 
Peter’s first sermon on the Day of Pentecost (Ac 
28 Sff.) (Jown to the last utterance of the Apostolic 
Church, the Christ of the NT is the Christ en- 


throned in glory, dignity, and power. His fol- 
lowers do not think of Him ‘ according to the 
fiesh’ (2 Co 5^®) — as the Prophet of Galilee or 
the Man of Sorrows. The Christ of whom they 
do habitually think is risen, ascended, glorified, 
and set down on the right hand of the Majesty on 
high (cf. Ro 8^^ 1 Co Gal 2-^ Ph 2*^^-, 1 Th 

He and passim). Apart from the evi- 
dence of their own writings, no better proof of this 
can be found than the fact that for more than a 
century after the death of Jesus the Church 
ajjpears never to have concerned itself in any way 
as to His earthly appearance, or to have had any 
desire for pictorial representations of His human 
face and form. And is it not highly "ignifi'-.sid 
that, on the one solitary occasion on wdiich a N F 
writer has set himself to describe tlie Lord’s per- 
sonal appearance, the attempt is based upon no 
recollections or traditions regarding Jesus of Naza- 
reth, but upon a splendid <h<ik (‘pi ion of the 
majesty of the exalted Christ — Hi- c- sis a flame 
of fire. His voice as the sound of many waters, in 
His right hand seven stars, and Flis countenance 
as the sun shineth in his strength (Rev ? 

Literature. — T he Lexx. and Comm. ; Farrar, Ckiist in Art„ 
bk. ii. ; P. Deanuer’s art. ‘ Christ in Art ’ in vol. i. ; Dora Green- 
well, Patience of Rope, pt. i. ; Seeley, Bcce Homo, ch. iv. ; 
Denney, in Theol. 169. J. C. LAMBERT. 

MALCHUS (MaXxos). — The name of the man 
whom Peter wounded in the right ear at the arrest 
of Jesus (Jn 18^^^). 

Malchus was a common Semitic nami . FikovI; certainly 
met with among the Jews proper. By '.)Oi ■. I>n i/-( !i and Sal- 
kinson it is vocalized which is no more than a trans- 

literation. Josephus (see Niese’s index) mentions five persons 
who bore it under the form of or whence an 

original Ti'^pD has been inferred (Dalman, Gram. Ararn. 104). 
But the true Greek form seems to have been yLotXlxot? (Periplus 
marts Erythrcei, cf. Mull. Geogr. Gr. Min. i. 272) ; and IdSo, 
pronounced appears in three inscriptions (CIS ii. 158, 
174, 218) that may be dated with some confidence between 
B.C. 40 and A.n. 40. * In these inscriptions the name is Nabataean ; 
but the root is common to all the Semitic languages, and 
appears to belong to the unhistorical period prior to the_ separa- 
tion of the various peoples. In Assyrian it is a designation of a 
subordinate ruler (Schrader, COT i. 23), a prince rather than a 
king, w* •' ■ . 1 , J,:, i - . ‘ - of its use in relation to a god 

(cf. Boii- v! ‘ I ‘ xvi. [1905] 473 ff.), there is no 

need b *. • ' . s ■ ■■re than an allusion, serious or 

playful, to superiority in rank or in pretence. 

The bearer of the name in the Gospel nai'rativo 
held a position of trust in the household of the 
high ])r*u‘.-i. prubnbly Caiaphas (Jn 18^®). It has 
been a-Mimed ihjii the other Evangeli'^ts sup- 
pressed the name (Mt 26®b Mk Lk 22'^®) with 
a view to protect Peter from revenge or an action 
at law on the part of the Jews. It is at least as 
likely that they were ignorant of the name, or of 
ojunion that no purpose was to be served by its 
mention. There is no evidence that Malchus was 
exceiitionallv active in the arrest, or anything 
more than an onlooker. Peter’s forward rush, 
when his iiidi gnat ion could be restrained no longer, 
towards the group of which Jesus was becoming 
the centre (Jn 18'*), suggests rather that Malchus 
was on the skirt of the group, and not immediately 
engaged in binding Jesus. He happened to be in 
Peter’s way in his attempt to rescue his Master, 
and may well have been pcTson«ally unknown to 
the majority of the disciples. If John was the 
unnamed disciple who was ‘ known unto the high 
priest’ (v.’^®), possibly because he^ supplied the 
family of Annas with fish ';\c<*<)vding to an old 
tradition; cf. David Smith, iPn/s of Ilis Flesh, 
465), he would be acquainteil u irli Ijolb Malchus 
and his kinsman (v.^®) ; and the mention of the 
name in the Fourth Gospel may be taken as one of 
the undesigned indications of Johannine author- 
ship. The healing of the ear of Malchus is re- 
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corded by Lk. alone, but is an essential part of 
the story (cf. Expos. Times, x. [1898-99] 139, 188), 
and exactly such an incident as would be likely 
to attract the notice of a phyKsician, and so to calm 
the soldiers as to make the subsequent remon- 
strance ])rescrved by each of the Synoptics j^os- 
sible. The natural order of events Avas lirst the 
liealing of the wound, followed, while IVlalohus’ 
friends were crowding around him, by the rebuke 
of Peter, and then, as soon as the pcojdc Avere 
ready to listen, by the taunting protest in regard 
to the manner of the arrest. Thereui)on , Jesus 
consented to be seized, and in perfect self-posses- 
sion ijassed on to His trial and death. 

R. W. Mohs. 

MALEFACTOR. — Taa^o Gr. Avords, Avhose shades 
of meaning are indistinguishable, are thus trans- 
lated in Nl’ : (1) KOLKOTToibs or KaKbv ttolQv (lit. ‘ evil- 
doer hj dn 1 P 2 ^“* ; (2) saKoOpyos (lit. 

‘evil-Avorker’), Lk 39^ 2 Ti 2^t AV renders 

KaKOTToibs ‘ malefactor ’ in Jn 18^*^, * evil-doer ’ elsc- 
Avhere ; but RV gives ‘evil-doer’ throughout. 
Again AV renders KaKovpyoi ‘ malefactor ’ in Lk 
23 SU. 33 . 39 ^ ‘evil-doer’ in 2 Ti 2-’, Avhile RV makes 
it always ‘malefactor.’ This illustrates the NT 
R< \ iM i>' nuifoi iidiN in the translation of Avords. 

In l.k'J.T’- ilic Iif-i attested text is ’^repoc KaKoOpyot 
di'io, not '^repoi dbo KaKovpyoi (TR). Hence it is main- 
tained by Alford and others that we ought to read 
‘ tAvo otlier malefactors’ (Avithout a comma after 
‘other’) instead of ‘ tAvo others, malefactors’ (AV 
and RV). There is really no dilHcnlty about 
adopting this rendering, Avhieh does not imply that 
St. Luke assents to the judgment that Jesxis Avas a 
malefactor, but merely states the fact that He Avas 
led to execution as such. 

T). A. MACKINNON. 

MAMMON, or more aMMir.ildy ‘^Tainon,’ is the 
transliteration of the (h. ivpi'ivjilci.i for a late 
Aram, or Syro-Chald. i<;rm do-noiing ‘Avealth’ or 
‘riches’ or ti'easure,’ Avhose ctAuioiogy is still a 
matter of dispute (cf. the articles s.v. iii Hastings’ 
DB and Encyc. Bib.). Tn the Gospels it means 
worldliness in the form of wealth, and occurs twice 
— {n) in Mt 6^‘‘ = Lk 16^^ (‘ye cannot serve God and 
mammon’); and (b) in Lk IG^’- Avherc it is de- 
fined, or rather described, as wirighfcotis, the latter 
epithet being applied to it nol only in theTargums, 
but as early as En 03'’ (‘our souls are satished 
Avdth the mammon of unrighlcousiu'^.-^, yet for all 
that Ave descend into the llame of tSheol’s pain ’). 
'The 'iid'ic'n — of the logion (a) there is no 
need to (po, -li.-n. although its present position is 
probably due to editorial ; r i t . Of the two 
settings, Matthew’s see'' - ;■>. ■■■r..!.;** Mammon 
here represents a sort of personified Avorldlimiss, a 
Plutus of the age, and Christ exposes the impossi- 
bility of combining <levotion to this end witli de- 
votion to the true God. The sj)iritual life, He 
explains in must liaA^e the tAvo notes of in- 

wardness and unity. riUDpromi-c- hex*e is out of 
the question. The object of a man’s confidence 
determines ultimately his character; and single- 
minded ‘C' ■' i M< II c cu-'.lition of health and 
efieetiv* 1 e- ' in !':li.‘:"ii. d. - i- ‘warns them tbatit 
is impossible to be at once high-minded and just 
and wise, and to comply Avith tlie accustomed forms 
of human society, seek power, wealth, or empire, 
either from the idolatry of habit, or as the direct 
instruments of sensual gratification ’ (Slielley). 
Objection is sometimes taken to this counsel as 
ina]>])li cable to a grouj) of good di^cijilc?-. Rut Je.'^iis 
had rich people among His adhcrenfN, and besides 
it is not the rich alone who are tempted to make a 
god of their money. Poor people are just as i>rono 
in some Avays to attach an exaggerated importance 
to wealth, to overestimate its power, and thus to 
let it exercise a control over their desires. No 
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Avritten comment on tli(‘ v<*rs(*, lH>w<‘\'<'‘r, ('(m <'(|iui! 
the impression iuad<'! by Mr. G. E. )>lcturc 

of ‘ Mammon,’ Avith its coJU'S(% gross limbs crusliitig 
human life; to Avhich oiui pcudanl is l}u‘ sjuuc 
painter’s picture enUlbul, ‘ lAr had groaf pos 
sessions.’ 

The Lukaii setting is as apt in its own wjiy, 
placing the .sauui logion amid a cluster of cliaractor 
isiic (s"ec TliKoiniuais) sayings aiid parabl<‘s on the 
dangers and abuse of money (cf. ‘b. fA Mb’* 
forms one of several ratluM* li(‘t(n‘o.u<‘neous frin;4<“^ 
to the parable of tlu‘ I'lijust Stiwvanl (1G‘ ^or Hb'b, 
arranged with almost as lillh^ c<)iuK‘.\ioii as the 
logia in So farads it. stands, liowev<*r, it has 

the saane mertniiig a,s in iMt CrK 'Fhe main diHieuIty 
is to correlate it* with \vha.l imuHHHa,t<dy pnaanles, 
and this opens up the unptn‘sonili(Ml use* of mammon 
in the second class of passag<‘s [b). d’he point of 
IG^A Avhich is c(‘rtainly a, g(Uiuin<‘ parable of Jesus, 
is to incadcaPi the wisdom of making pro\ ision in 
the present life for tln^ life wdiich is to ('(une. The 
temper coiumeiuUal by Jesus is that of a. man win* 
has Avit enougli to sta; that his futtin* prosp(*<*ts 
depend on his presetit exertions, and \vlu»^ infer 
outially has no illusions wliatevm* about himself. 
He is open-eyed to the prt‘se!ut situati<*n. U<‘ <ioe-. 
not ilatter inms<df into a, rosy vi<*\v ot his ease, or 
look to some happy champ to hear him thr<*u*'Ji. 
A prudent reganT to sidf int erest is (In* saving 
f<‘.aUirc of his eha.ract<‘.r and eoiahn't. S<j um<*h is 
ch*a.r. The tro\ibl<* is to adjtisf. vv,-’ to this 
stamlpoint. If, with erities like J. Whns.s, Wentle, 
and diilichor, all (iv<‘ V(‘rs(‘s nr<‘ ngarded as edi- 
torlal glosses, the solution b<*eome;4 fairly simple, 
the original parabh? Imviug nothing to do will* the 
use of moTiey at all, as (’hrist imamt it, Ltd v.^' 
may well he tin*. originaJ s<*(pn*l to v,^ (so \Vf*ll 
hausiui reeently), in which en.M»‘tlie mammon of 
uurighteousnes's ’ ih(n’(Mmd in v.^' is e\plaim*d by 
‘ what belongs to another’ in v.*’\ M’ealth, tbvam 
teaches, doc.s not reaJly h<‘Iong to a. GlubJiam H 
is some.tliiiig alien to him. V<*t, ns the stewanl 
used waailth that avus m»t his own for his own ends, 
so the (Christian can and must (*m]»Ioy ius wealth 
in order to ])r<)mot.(^ his et<*rnal int<‘rests. Money 
given in alms makes friesuds for Iilni in liea\ en, just 
as it lays up a treasure for him t.ln*re ( I 12’**’ etc. b 
Instt^ad of scuving God a, ml mammon alike, he i ♦ t«» 
use mammon wisely in intiwests of his relation 
to God and the Imavenly Kingd<an, the wisdom 
consisting in the prac'fcice'of <*lmrlty (ef. i tf 

not, the prospect h(*hl out is omimms. *<lod/ as 
Kingsley once said, ‘ will yet take a(a*ount of the 
Hollislmess of Avealth ; ami Ilia (puirnd has )<*t to 
be fought out.’ I’lus is tru<« to the spirit of the 
Lukan sayings, except that tht*y thrt*nf4m an 
escha.tologi<*al^ ruin rathiu* than <me wrotiglit out 
on this .^idc* the grave. 

In any case eoming from 19*^) form 

a ^oagluiiMMaie appemlix, added to prevent mis. 
euiM-i-].T iu;--, ‘anotiuu* instanee <*f editorial solid 
in-ieon I 111* part of an Evangelist ever careful to 
guard the eharaeter ami teaehing of Jesus agiiiuhi 
inisuuderstimding’ (Rruee). V.*b e.s|Ha*ially, Indi- 
cates the right use of money (as in tin? parable of 
the Talents) : Fne it faithfully, hr, for tlu^ g4«d of 
the needy, instead of hoarding it up hellishly. 
Honesty in money matters (v.t‘b is vital to tfm 
Christian. And honesty, In this pm't ieul:ir applb> 
cation, is vieweil under the light m liheiaiigA (vA*), 
in accordance with the tenor of Luke’s social syne 
pathies throughout his (JospeL Unw the use of 
mammon brings out two ohunontH In the teiudiing 
of Jesus iiiam money (o) the need of iwlminlHter. 
ing it wisely, and (/>) the <*ssent tally inferhtr anti 
even irrole\anl ]M»*.iiion of money in the rtdIghtuH 
life. The latter 1.- Imam hi out hy the epiilud a/i 
righteous (almost (‘(pial to ‘secular’ here) ; money is 
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less by far than a Christiaii’ts other interests 
alien and 'unreal (vdO, even when it is not 

allowed to be a ijositive rival to God (vd'h. By its 
nature it belon^-s to the ‘present {Le. this evil) 
not to the real order of things which 
ioriU'' Lh(i sphere of the children of lights i.e. Chris- 
tians. Yet even so it is a test ; it furnishes 0 [)])or- 
timities for the exercise of certain virtues (of. 
Morley’s Voltaire^ p. 107). Christians are trusted 
with money, as the steward was. But what in his 
case was fraud, in their case is both honest and 
shrewd. Foretliought is the quality commended 
by our Lord, as opposed to a seliish .md -siin i-i-ldi .1 
policy. Faithfulness in dealing V. i j. Ij hh-iu x pit.-.n-. 
* . vay. And the two, faithfulness and 

. are different sides of the same habit — 
pretty much as in the proverb, ‘What I gave, I 
liave^ (ef. Pr ll-"*). The steward dispensed his 
goods ; no doubt, for selfish ends. Still he dis- 
pensecl them, and so proved his wisdom at least. 

On this inteiqDretation ‘ the mammon of unright- 
eousness ’ does not mean money or worldly advan- 
tages wrongfully gained, as though the point of the 
jjarable were that ^vealtli. di-'l'"m-'ily come by, 
should be disbursed in ciiMriiy i^o and 

O. Holtzmann in Stade’s Geschichte Israels, ii. 584- 
585). The steward is not commended because he 
atoned by beneficence for ill-gotten gains, as if he 
reinesented a sinner who insured rvi’; m« -- and 
welcome in heaven by means of ■•) his 

fellows on earth, Omliii- il impossible to restore, as 
Zacchmus did, Id- namlnl.-ni profits (so even Bruce, 
FaraboUc T'^fching nf Jr.sn^, pp. 373-374). ‘The 
mammon oi' Tuivigliionn-ru''.- ’ means money as 
<‘--»‘Miinlly secular and unchristian (cf. Weinel’s 
Wirkmigen des Geistes, 1899, p. 15), pertaining to 
the order of the Evil One. Jesus does not deal 
here with any question of reparation. The object 
of the parable is to point out how one may best use 
this tainted possession in view of the future, and 
the teaching is on the lines of the later Jewish 
Kabbis, who attached high religious significance to 
alms (cf. Lk 12^®“^^ 18^^ etc.), though it must be 
borne in mind that some allowance has to be made 
for St. Luke’s ‘ascetic’ bias in estimating some of 
Christ’s sayings on wealth in the Third Gospel, 
where login, perhaps originally genuine, have been 
sharpened {e.g, in into exaggerated emphasis. 
In calling mammon ‘unri;_:hL'-ou-,’ Jesus means 
that great wealth is seldom gained or employed 
Avithout injustice. The stain of abuse is upon it. 
The mark of the evil world is stamped on it. At 
best, then, it is a means, not an end, for the Chris- 
tian, and a means which demands care and con- 
science for its wise employment, Ic-i life degi iieraKj 
into the mercenary and narroAving spirit which 
devotes itself to Avhat Bacon called ‘a {Sabbathless 
pursuit of fortune,’ a culpable love of acquisition 
and material goods, and an insi-li'-ii- ,ipi- ly- 
-(‘If-grai Lfhaiion which deadens' !!■■ hi -In ■ :.u 
of the soul and stunts the instinct of self-sacrifice. 

Literature. — See the commentators on Matthew and Luke , 
the various Lives of Jesus, aiid the current works upon the 
Parables, in all of which th ll■■ll..,!lo■ passages are handled; 
also Zahn’e 77'tit -aiii.n. i. 1 ' l-i. Oio parable of the Unjust 
c-f. I Ik f-nu- ;il di- of Feine 
I \ t. , 'III, j Luni.'^, p. .-"r.), J. Weiss (hi Meyer’s Luhe^, 

.A.;- . ). .■sc'si'.K.d'.: {Bncyc. Biol. JL863-1SG1), and inculeriLalh 

(Z\r\V, 1903, 243f.). For Christ’s attiinde to 
(Oi'-nli Tl. TT ■’ i: ■ . V I'est, The,flh<ju\ i p. -llfef. , 
'J ■ i-. J, - Li'/i rc ‘ 72-79 ; Plleiderer, Mrehris- 

r’ii iii,-.: p.ChM.; Kuii- ./'eswti/ a, iv. p. 80 f. (extreme); 
.■.■'.i IV nli.xl’.-, C/i'i'-f. dull the Social Question, p. 244 f. 

Ihnthcr discussions o/j rlie sij^riificance of the parable may be 
ioutkI in Expos. -Uh ser. vii. 21 f.; Expos. Tiuies, 1903-190.'5, 
pa-i.-.iifi ; Latham’s Pastor Paofonii/i, p. 3SCf. ; Expos. 1003, 
273-2S3 (Oesterlet) ; <»rid Chri-iUchu Welt (xvii. 218-227); besides 
r. W. Pobortson’s Sermons, iv. (No. 22); J. Martineau, Bn~ 
rJ ecu ours after the Chr. IJfe. p. 70; R. V. Horton, Command- 
mentfi of Jesui*. p. 240. On nuiniTnon-\Nor‘5hip, see Carlyle, 
French Recobii-ion (in. bk. 3, oh. \ii.) and Pa^t and Present 
(bk. 4, ch. iv.) ; Ruskin, Morninffb tn Florence, § 50; also 


Morley, Gladstone, iii. p. 548, for modern war as the most re- 
markable ‘incentive to inaiinnon-uoi-::)!!* ’ ; Coleridg-e in his 
Friend (Essay xvi. written (Iiinn;^ ISP") ml. d that Lk 10^^ v'ould 
form a suitable motto for a collection of Machiavelli’s most 
weighty aphorisms, some vigorous mind, in order to illus- 
trate thereby the ‘ present triumph of lawless violence ’ as due 
to the imprudent neglect of such worldly-wise maxims. — In 
Academy (18SS), pp. 416-417, 0. Bezold criticises niifavourably 
Mr. Pinches’ derivation of the term from an Assyr. mimimi or 
7nejiinu/,= ‘anything,’ ‘ everything,’ ‘property,’ etc. 

J. Moffatt. 

— 1. Christ’s relation to men. — (1) The first 
aspect of J esus in His relation to men, is the re- 
lation of a Master to His disciples, and of a Brother, 
Avho is also Leader and Teacher, to His brethren. 
This relationship is unmistakable. ‘Ye did not 
choose me, but I chose you ’ (Jn The discijile 

is not above his master, nor the servant above his 
lord’ (Mt lO-'^). They AA^ere not to accepit the title 
‘ Rabbi ’ ; they Avere brethren ; they had but one 
teacher, even Christ (IMt 23®'^®). The relationship 
AA^as no external one. The disciples were not simply 
the servants of Jesus; they were His friends (Jh 
J514. knew^ His thoughts and pnrposes. To 

them He Avas about to sIioav the very height and 
greatness of His love by laying down His life. 
The best Avay for them to show that they were His 
friends was by keeping His commandments (Jn 
15^^). They Avere also under His Father’s care ; 
they Avere the Father’s flock, and no one should 
snatch them out of His hand (Lk 12^®*^-, Jn 10-^). 
They were called to a Avocation in some respects 
similar to His own : they were to be ‘ fishers of 
men ’ (Mt 4^^) ; they, too, Avould know persecution 
and trial and death ; but these, in tlieir essence, 
Avere but temporal things, and could not really 
injure or destroy (Mt Lk 10^^). As con- 

trasted with others who Avere ‘Avise ai.'’ j -i.di 'i!.’ 
the disciples AA’-ere but ‘ babes’ ; but it v - ■ 1 1 ■ m 

that God had made the revelation of Himself in 
Jesus Christ (Mt Ips-^s). The disciiffes resi^onded 
to this attachment. When they found the teach- 
ing of Jesus difficult and obscure, and Avere almost 
tempted, like many others, to go no more with Him, 
He asks them plainly, ‘Will ye also go away?’ 
and the ansAA^er rises within them Avith all the 
strength of passionate loyalty and conviction : 

‘ Lord, to Avliom shall we go'? Thou hast the Avords 
of eternal life’ (Jn It i- -i-riificjirU filso 

that one of the strongest utt.eran((-> oi (icAt.U'iou is 
recorded of Thomas. Other references to this 
disciple show him as a practical man, who lives 
on the earth and not in the clouds, and Avho wfith- 
holds his faith and sujiport until plain |)roof he 
shown (Jn 20^*^* But when Jesus expressed His 
determination to go up to Bethany and Avake His 
friend Lazarus out of his sleep, it Avas Thomas who 
first saw his Master’s danger, and that death was 
near at hand, and who exmaimed with vehemence, 

‘ Let us go up also with him, that Ave may die with 
him’ (Jn IH®). Peter is called blessed Avhen, at 
Coesarea Philippi, he ansAvers Christ’s question and 
confesses, ‘Thou art the Christ of God’ (Lk 9-^^) ; 
and John is the disciiffe whom Jesus loved (Jn 19^®), 
the man who at the Last Supper sat next to His 
Master and leaned upon His breast (Jn 21-®), and 
the one to whom Mary the mother of Jesus was 
entrusted by Jesus as He hung on the cross (Jn 
19-®* ^). When His disciples are Aveary, Jesus bids 
them go with Him to a desert place andrest a Avhile 
(Mk 6'’*^) ; and after their last meal together, Ho 
kneels down and AA^ashes their feet, thus teaching 

^ Mvdpufro^ and Mp are used by Jesus with the ordinary classic 
distinctions. Generally »v6p6ori>s=&i human being, male or 
female (e.g. Mt 4*^ 616); oc,vvip, a man as distinguished from a 
woman (Mt 724.26, Lk 1424). In keeping with this distinction, 
and by a Hebrew idiom (cf. the use of He employs 

&v6peoms in the sense of the Gr. t #?, Lat. quidam, to denote 
* someone,’ ‘ a certain one ’ (Mt 2128 22n etc.). As the converse of 
this, il niav be noted that not infrequently (esp. in Jn.) where 
T/,' ocemr-. i'n the teaching of Jesus, EA'" renders it ‘a man.* 
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them the duty of service (Jn 13^'^). _ The discourses 
recorded in Jn 14-16 are doubtless in some measure 
ideal ; but they are true to the main lines of Chris- 
tian tradition’. The relationship between Jesus 
and His disciples was very intimate and sacred, and 
the disciples were tilled with sorrow at the pros- 
pect of that relationship being snapped. 

(2) But Jesus was also ^ Jew and a citizen. His 
mission was, first and foremost, to the lost sheep of 
tiie house of Israel (Mt 15-^) ; and it was only when 
they repeatedly rejected Him and His doctrine 
that He turned and went elsewhere. Jesus found 
that His own people were spiritually dead. They 
had now no prophets, and scarcely any teacher who 
might quicken their interest in things beyond the 
present hour and day. They had made the Temple i 
(which was to Jesus His Father’s house) a den of 
robbers (Mt and they had forgotten that 

mercy was better than sacrifice (Mt 9^^) ; and Jesus, 
in the strength of His moral indignation, upset 
the tables of the ■ ' nd drove those 

Avdio sat there o ^ His people 

honoured the proiphets, but in their lifetime they 
stoned them ; , -1 he prophets 

had come, and . ■■ ' ! ,Lkll-^-^-). 

He had come to His own, and they that were His 
own received Him not (Jn 1^^). There was woe to 
come upon Chorazin and Bethsaida, Had Tyre and 
Sidon seen the things which they had seen, they 
would have rei^ented long ago in sackcloth and 
ashes (Mt 11^^). Jesus looked upon Jerusalem and 
its people with a citizen’s and a patriot’s love, and 
was moved even to tears (Mt 23'^’’, Lk 19^b* Let 
them weep for their city, themselves and their fate, 
and not for Him 23 '' How often would He 
have gathered !m i < ci together as a hen 

ga.iliort'ih her brood under her wings ! 

^3) it seems certain that the J ews, as a body, could 
never have accepted Jesus as their Messiah. It 
was the Pharisee who, with all his faults, had 
remained true in some measure to his national 
tradition ; and it was in him that the teaching of 
Jesus fou.'iJ b- opponent. It was, above 

all, the ni Jesus that the Pharisee 

could not bear. He despised the Greek and Roman, 
and especially his kin and neighbour the Samaritan, 
as * Gentile’ folk — outsiders. If the God of the 

Jews should show Himself favourable unto such, 
it would have to be by some special act of grace. 
But Jesus followed out the prophetic ideal. He 
submitted to be baptized by John, and He expressed 
in no stinted way His feeling about the Baptist 
and Ms work. In His first public utterance Jesus 
reminded His hearers of the nature of Israel’s God. 
He was the God of men, no matter what their 
race and no matter what their moral character. It 
was this God who despatched Elijah to Zarephath 
on an errand of mercy, when there were many 
widows in Israel. Elisha also was sent to heal 
Naaman the Syrian, although there were many 
lepers nearer home (Lk 4-5-27). Jt was by utter- 
ances such as these that Jesus -gained at the outset 
the opposition of the national party. Men felt — 
and felt rightly — that if Jesus tiiumphed Judaism 
was undone. The Pharisees were also deeply 
troubled by Jesus’ manner of life. He received 
‘sinners,’ and ate with them ; He dined with tax- 
gatherers, and spoke kindly and coiiipassionaTelv 
to a woman of ill fame (Lk Jn 

The official class — the Sadducees and priests — also 
felt that new wine like this would burst the old 
skins, and that a new society might arise, in which 
they themselves might be anywhere save at the 
top. And from the moment Jesus set foot in Jer- 
usalem, the priests and Sadducees, as the ruling 
official party, set themselves to work, not to con- 
fute Him, but to compass His death (Mt 21^5 26®* 
1947.48 20 . 22 ). 


It follows from this that Jesus was a lover 
of man, irrespective of his race or condition, lie 
Legan His ministry with teaching and healing. Hti 
was often moved to compassion by tlie multitudes 
which followed Him ; they were as sheep without 
a shepherd; they heard Him gladly, and even 
tarried with Him a whole day, and that in a desert 
place (Mk l-^^ On one occasion they woukl 

have made Him their king ( Jn And to Jesus, 

though He refuses their !■ oili leJ. eieigiiiy. tlioy 
were as ‘fields white unto tlie harvest’ (Jn 
Many of the most striking sayings of Jesus, how- 
ever, occur in utterances addressed to individuals. 
It was while sitting and talking with _a Samaritan 
— a Samaritan woman — that He said : ‘ God is 
Spirit ’ ( Jn 4--^) ; it was in the house of Zacchicns 
that men first heard that ‘the Son of man came to 
seek and to save that which was lost’ (Lk 19"') ; 
while it was in answer to ‘a certain lawyer’ that 
J'esus related the parable of the Good Samaritan 
(Lk 10“®'®^). Men were amazed at and charmed by 
Jesus’ power of speech; they ‘wondered at the 
words of grace which proceeded out of his mouth ’ 
(Lk 4‘^-). Police officers on one occasion were dis- 
armed by it. ‘ He taught,’ says the T. ‘ as 
one ■ ^uifchority, and nob as the scribes’ (Jn 

M. ■; ' 

What was it that led Jesus to teach and to asso- 
ciate Himself, not >im].ly vitli Jews, but with men 
as men? Whativa'^ it 'ihai carried Him willingly 
and of set purpose into all classes of society, and 
especially among the outcast and nnfa\'oiircd folk ? 
What led Him to seek, not the righteous, but 
sinners, and not the whole, but the sick? To 
answer this question we must pass to — 

2. Christ’s teaching on man. — With Jesus the 
doctrines of God and man are closely akin. They 
pass into each other, and are deeply interfused ; so 
much so, that at times we seem but to have been 
looking at different sides of the same fundamental 
truth. Central, basal, a pole around which every- 
thing else centres and revolves, is His conception 
of God. To know Him is to share His life, and to 
seek His Kingdom and His hi b.dm ‘M o-- i- alike 
the highest duty and the ‘..i . iv-i }*>\ uf i-i.-tn (Jn 
17®, Mt 6®®). He is Spirit-,. 1 1 : I Him 

nature would cease to be ; its beauty, its order, and 
the creatures which have within it their home, 
derive all their life and sustenance and joy from 
Him. The hairs of a man’s head are all numbered ; 
not even a sparrow falls to the ground without Ills 
notice. The common flowers and grass owe their 
life to Him (Mt 10‘'«* 

What, then, does Jesus, with this high doctrine 
of God, say about man? He tells us tuat man is 
distinct from the natural world and natural crea- 
tures ; he is God’s child ; God is his Father ; he is 
God’s son (Mt Sucli words may not 

define man’s present condition ; they look at him 
in the light of the ideal ; they describe his duty, 
his highest destiny and ambition. The loftiest 
hope and purpose that any man may cherish is 
to become a son of his Father who is in heaven, 
and to become perfect as his heavenly Father is 
perfect (Mt It is noteworthy that Jesus 

never mentions the fall of man, nor is there any 
very conclusive passage in which He speaks (Jf 
man as a sinner. But He implies that man is siuJi 
in that He makes ‘Repent^ the keynote of His 
opening ministry (Mt 4^'^). There is but one who 
is good, even God (Lk 18^®* ; yet men, who are 

evil, can render good gifts to their children (Mt 7 ‘ ^ 

It is possible for a man’s eye to be evil, and for 
his whole body to be filled with darkness rather 
than with light (Mt 6^®). Men cannot serve two 
masters, mammon and God (Mt 6^). A rich man 
can with difficulty enter into the Kingdom of God 
(Mt Ultimately, too, men are sifted out and 
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their destiny is determined by their attitude to 
Himself and His brethren ; some will sit down 
witli Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the King- 
dom of God; others will be cast into the outer 
darkness, where there sliall be weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth (Mt 

But, generally, it is the ideal which is xjresent 
with Jesus ; He prefers to look at the j^ossibilities ; 
He does not see capacity for evil ; He tries rather 
to discover the latent powers and potencies of good. 
An incident such as that recorded in Jn 8^"^^ is 
striking proof of this. Jesus there sees not simply 
the sinner, but the iiossibility of good in the 
sinner. His final word to her, therefore, is not 
one of condemnation : ' Neither do I condemn 
thee; go thy way; from henceforth sin no more.’ 
Man, therefore, is crowned with high dignity and 
solemn grandeur because he is akin to the Divine. 
If Jesus had not believed in the capacity for good 
even in the m-- '' and unexpected people, 

what we read ■ ■ Him and liis work would 

never have happened. Of set purpose He turned 
from folk who were reputable, respectable, and, 
in the conventional sense, righteous and holy. He 
came not to the whole, but to the sick ; not to call 
the righteous, but sinners to repentance (Lk 5^^* 

He turned to those without repute, to the so-called 
‘ sinners,’ in the faith that goodness lived within 
tlieir hearts ; and history tells us that He was not 
disappointed. He sought for the common man, 
unsophisticated, unconventional ; and we read that 
He was often surprised and astonished at what 
the common man revealed to Him (Mt 8®'^^) ; Jesus 
may thus be said to have been the first to discover 
the true significance of common men and common 
things. They were significant because they led 
up to and implied more than themselves; at the 
base and heart of each there was God. 

But to Jesus man was not one object or thing 
among other objects or things in the natural world. 
He was not simply a part of Nature. ‘ How much 
then is a man of more value than a sheep I ’ 
(Mt 12^^). If the recovery of one sheei^ brought 
joy to the shepherd in charge of the flock, a man, 
l3y his choice and j)ursuit of the good, could bring 
joy to the heart of God (Lk 15^-'^). He was 
vakte, as a lost coin is of value, for which a woman 
sweeps the house and searches diligently until she 
finds it (Lk 15®"^°) ; or as a son is of value, who, 
even if he has left home for a far country and 
there wasted his substance in riotous living, is 
still dear to his father’s heart (Lk 15'^'®^). 

To J esus, man, as a spiritual being, made in the 
image of God, who is Spirit, took i>roced(Mi(*(; of 
all material things. The death of i1k‘ body was 
merely a temporal event ; but to think and believe 
and act as if the material woild was all, was the 
death of the soul (Lk 12^^’^^). It was to deny God 
b\ rii'.i :(*■!;.*' Him, and at bottom meant the 
...-r ni' one’s life as Si, person and the en- 
deavour to become a thinq. Such was the act of 
a fool. To Jesus the spiritual side was all ; or, in 
relation to other things it was the central, con- 
trolling principle, the fons et origo of all besides. 
The life is ‘more than the meat, and the body 
than the raiment’ (Mt 6^). ‘A man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things which 
he possessetli ’ (Lk 12^®). ‘ What shall it profit a 

man if lie gain the whole world, and forfeit his 
life?’ (Mt 16--^6). 

From a strictly niorjil ‘standpoint the same truth 
held good of man ; he aloiu' of all natural crea- 
tures was capable of good and ill; things could 
not defile ; they Avere unmoral, and knew neither 
good nor bad; defilement could come only from 
spirit, from man, and it proceeded from the 
thoughts and purposes of his heart (Mt 15^^* 1 S- 20 ) 

If the inner life was watched, and its waters and 


streams kept juire, all was well ; from without 
there was no danger, because things had no power. 
It was similar in regard to the nature of the true 
good. It was an inward possession ; moth and 
rust consumed material things, but they could 
not touch spiritual treasure, which made up the 
wealth of the soul ; this was treasure in heaven, 
and as such would abide (Mt 6-*^}. It was the good 
incorporated, as it were, into the very life and 
sx3irit of man. Such also was the KhLd«''i' of 
heaven. Men could not see it; it ■. <1 n.i. ^-mie 
by observation ; it was within (Lk 17^"* 

There is a revelation of God in Nature ; there 
is a revelation of God in man ; above all, in the 
moral consciousness of man. People often asked 
J esus for a sign or miracle to show them that His 
teaching was true. But Jesus gave no sign. 
The teacliing itself was its own sign and witness 
(Lk 1129-^‘-^) ; its presence was also an argument; 
it ‘doth both shine and give us sight to see.’ 
The rich man in the torments of hell-fire might 
ask that a messenger be sent to his brethren — 
that some one should rise from the dead to warn 
them from his fate ; — surely at a miracle they 
would rej)ent? But the appeal of Jesus ever 
addressed itself to the moral consciousness of 
man. ‘ Tliey have Moses and the prophets ; let 
them hear them. ... If they hear not Moses and 
the prophets, neither Avill they be persuaded though 
one rise from the dead’ (Lk 16‘®"®^). In this aspect 
John also, in the Prologue to his Gospel, defines 
for us the nature of man. There was a light which 
lighted ever^ man as he came into the world. The 
source of this light was God. Its supreme mani- 
festation was in Jesus; in Him* was life, and the 
life was the light of men (Jn 1^"®). 

Man, then, -piilLiial, takes precedence of 
everything else iluii i^*. He is not a means or a 
thing; he is an end in himself. In the time of 
Jesus, however, as has also happened in other 
periods of history, the customs and institutions 
which man had made had become his master, were 
obscuring his vision and keeping him from his 
true good. One of these institutions was that of 
the Sabbath. A man might not heal another 
man on the Sabbath ; yet if a sheep had fallen into 
a well he might get it out, or if his ox or his ass 
were thirsty he might lead them to the pool. J esus 
enforces the true order; the Sabbath was made 
for man ; it was a means for his good ; it was a 
custom, an institution, a thing, and, as compared 
with spirit, occupied a strictly subordinate place. 
It was similar with every custom and institution 
man had made (Mt 12^"^h Mk 2^"^**). 

In saying this, Jesus stood emphatically for 
I'To-jn*-". He practically said also that there was 
-ojia ili'nig in the life of man which neither insti- 
ll i.i 011 - M"! the social order nor civic legislation 
could ever fully express ; man bore the infinite 
within him ; deep and ineradicable, within his 
life, there was the life of God. Man was there- 
fore immortal. If we admit the premises, no 
other conclusion is possible. The fact, said Jesus 
in effect, that we can stand in relation to God, 
that we can speak with Him and commune with 
Him, is itself the promise and pledge of im- 
mortality. Because He lives, we live also (Jn 1#®). 
God * is not the God of the dead, but of the living, 
for all live unto him’ (Lk 20^). And thus the 
chief end of man was to know God and Jesus 
Christ whom He had sent (Jn 17®) ; his true voca- 
tion was to seek the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness (Mt 6®®). Because he was made in 
God’s imf^e, and was able, in some measure, to 
represent Him and reveal Him, man was endowed 
with a peculiar dignity. But here again Jesus 
spoke in the language of the ideal. Immortality 
was a possibility for man ; it was in some sense 
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ail achievement ; it was also something that could 
be lost. But it was something of wdiicli every 
man was caiDable. 

In conclusion, the strongest argument for the 
dignity and worth of man is to be found in Jesus 
Himself. He called Himself the Son of Man ; 
whatever touched man and his well-being w'as 
His concern. His teaching and Hi;-- life were such 
that men find it impossible to regard Him from 
the ordinary human standpoint. They have con- 
ceived of Him as Divine ; they say tliat His entry 
into human life to share the common pain and 
toil and death was a purely voluntary act. Such 
is not only a view held by theologians, hut one 
which is entertained to-day by men of science. 
Sir Oliver Lodge speaks of Jesus as being willing 
to share the life of a peasant, and as being the 
best race-asset that men possess [Hihhcrt Journal^ 
Oct. 1904). B'rom whatever standpoint, however. 
He is viewed, the presence of Jesus in humanity 
can only add incalculably to its worth and dignity. 
Ill set doctrine Jesus taught very little as to the 
nature of man. To really see what He thought 
about man and the value He set on him, w^e must 
look at Jesus' life. He came to do the will of 
His Father and to accomplish His work ( Jn 6^^ 9"*) ; 
He came to give life, and to give it abundantly 
(Jn 10^®) ; He came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister, and to give His life a ransom for 
many (Mt 20-®). That He loved men is a common- 
place. He, beyond all other teachers and leaders 
whom we know, ‘ stood stoutly for the human,’ 
and made the cause of man — the true well-being 
of man — take precedence of every other thing and 
cause. It was n6t that men w’-ere better in His 
than in any other age ; it was that He ever saw 
men in the light of the ideal, and ever found at 
the root of man’s life the life of God. To say this 
is to say also that among all the benefactors of 
humanity, Jesus of i^azareth is, par excellence, 
the BTiend of Man. He thought that the common 
weal — man and man’s true cause and good — was 
worth living for with absolute devotion ; should 
things so require, it was also wmrth dying for. 
And, as Jesus Himself has said, greater love hath 
no man than this (Jn 15^^). 

r-\ ch()lir_fiv,dly. man, in the thought of Jesus, 
is made up of rwo parts, soul and body, or spirit 
and flesh. But He speaks, as a moral teacher, 
of man in his broad general aspect, and is not 
concerned with minute ])'!\ cludouicnl distinctions 
(cf. Mt 10^-29 Lk 16-"). 
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MANAEN (Mava’/jv, Ac 13^ = Menahem, on^D, 
‘comforter,’ 2 K 15^^ etc.).— Two facts only are re- 
corded in Scriptu’T- r-- t AL.-iaen. In his 
old age he was a* = • . ■ .■ j in youth he 

was foster-brother of Herod the tetrarch, i.e. 
Antipas (Ac 13^). But this must be read side by 
side with a statement of Josei>hus. who tells us 
{Ant XV. X. fl) that, some few years before, another 
Manaen (or Manaem) had come into touch with 
another Herod,— the Great. The d..uhhj paijlh-] 
appears too striking to be mere m-(‘. h 

seems more reasonable to assume a connexion be- 
tween the two stories, and from them we may 
inferentially derive much light. 

1 . The connexion between the Manaen of Josephus 


and Herod the Great. — When Herod was yet a 
schoolboy, he was one day greeted in the street l)y 
this Manaen, who patted him on the back, and 
saluted him as future king of the Jews. As Anti- 
pater, Herod’s father, was only a military governor, 
the prediction seemed absurd. But Manaen was 
an Essene, one of the stalwart Puritans of that 
(lay, who had a reputation not only for austerity 
but for iwedictive jiowers {Jos. BJ ll. viii. 12) ; 
and the words induced the lad to imike further 
inquiry. Manaen persisted, adding 1 1 1 . • i 1 1 n ■ < -y m I ■ i 
dignity would not he accompanien' !•>' > igiii* Mii- 
living,* and that God’s jainisliment would visit his 
later life. About lifteen years later (B.C. 37), when 
the first part of the prophecy \vas fullilled, Herod 
sent for the old Essene, and ever after honoured 
him and his sect. If, as Lightfoot conjectures, he 
was the same Manaen who, being vico-presi<lent 
of the Sanhedrin under Hillel, led a, way eighty 
others to the service of Herod, and iiiaiieur.-jtc'd a 
system of laxer living, then the connexion did not 
issue in the moral profit of the older man, and he 
may have been alluded to (as Plumptre thinks) by 
our Lord under the figure of the shaken reed (Mt 
IH), and as a soft-clad dweller in royal households. 
Perhaps, too, this defection was the origin of the 
sect of the Herodians (Mk 3^, etc.). 

2. Connexion hctimen the later Blanacn and 
Herod Antipas. — The facts related above seem to 
constitute an intelligible foundation for the circum- 
stances of Manaen’s life noted in Ac 13^. Antipiis 
was a son of Herod the Great, and if the old king 
had an elder Manaen living in his honsehohl, 
nothing would be more natural than that a young 
Herod and a young IManaen (perhaps a grandson, 
since Manaen the elder was a man of standing 
when Herod the Great was a hoy) should he 
brought u}} together. What this im])lied it is 
difficult to determine, since ‘foster-brother’ (ctjV- 
rpo<pos) has both a naiTower and a wider meaning. 
It may only indicate that the children were much 
together. Manaen may well have shared both the 
home-life and the subsequent education, under a 
private tutor at Rome, which Antii)as and Arche- 
Ians enjoyed {Ant. xvii. i. 3). On the other hand, 
Archelaus is not mentioned here, so perhaps the 
narrower sense of (riJi^Tpo<pos may be pressed, that 
Manaen’s mother was also nurse to Antipas, In 
either case it is suggestive to contemplate the 
murderer of John the Baptist and ])aramour of 
Herodias, side by side with the man of ascetic 
Essene stock, subsequently a teacher in the Church 
of Christ. 

3 . Manaen’s religious development and infliccnce. 
— One wonders how the comi)anion of* Herod 
became the servant of Christ. His name (‘con- 
soler ’) may indicate that his i^arents were of that 
si)iritually watchful circle who waited for the con- 
solation of Israel (Lk 2-®). According to the 
Talmud { J erus. Ber. ii. 4), Menahem was to be one 
of the titles of the Messiah, anct indeed it became 
so (see 1 Jn 2^ TrapdKXTjros, used in Job 16^ [Aq. 
Theod.] as tr. of ddjd). The name was sometimes 
given to children at this period, with Messianic 
thoughts and hopes. Manaen is like a ferry- 
chain whose ends are visible and whose centre 
is submerged. We know of his childhood and 
old age : his mature manhood we can only con- 
jecture. But we know at least that he xiassed 
through the Gospel period of John the Baptist’s 
preaching and Jesus Christ’s ministry. He may 
have been amongst the number of those who 
listened on the Jordan’s banks, and bought 
tidings to Antipas. At s riy ra t e, in T1 crod’s house- 
hold he must have heard the stirring words of 
the rugged prophet of the old Essene type, and if 
Herod ‘ heard gladly,’ how much more Manaen ! 
The twin-texts, ‘Repent ye’ and ‘Behold the 
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Lamb/ may well have become the head-lights of 
his course, and the forerunner’s words have led to 
Christ one more fruitful servant. There is much 
to indicate that the lonely ministry in the castle of 
Maclimrus was not barren of results. Besides 
Manaen, we know of spiritual interests kindled in 
Joanna, wife of Herod’s major-domo (Lk 8^), in the 
king’s (iourtiers {^olctlXlkSs, Jn 4^^'), perhaps in Hero- 
dion (Ho 16^^), whose name indicates court con- 
nexions ; we know, further, that there were servants 
to whom Herod talked on religious topics (Mt 14^^* )• 
And among these Manaen may well have been one 
of those unseen influences for good which alone can 
account for some of the better imx>ulses of Herod’s 
inconsistent life. What passed between the foster- 
brothers after John’s murder? Was Manaen a 
silent or i\ pr.»: ing spectator when Jesus was 
mocked ? I )id i dcii i !* of Christ complete a work 
of grace already begun til the death of John ? Hid 
the Kesurrection of Chri-r (no rumour this time, 
Mt 14^, but a well attested fact) seal for ever the 
allegiance of a halting disciple ? Hid he remain in 
the train of his foster-brother till the latter left for 
Home in A.D. 39? If so, he may have gone to 
Antioch at that date, and been one of the founders 
of the Cliurch in that city, which comes into view 
about A.D. 41 (Ac IH^). He would then rank 
amongst that honoured tonipjiny whose consistent 
practice of the faith they pr(neL(.(l first won them 
the name ^ Christian,’ Christ’s man, — honoured since 
with world- wide acceptance wherever the gospel 
message has sjoread. At Antioch, in any case, we 
find him four years later occupying a position of 
authority (Ac 13^). If he was a prophet, we have 
an iti(j iv>ii;ig link with the old Essene foreteller 
of Ilcrod I ii(‘ ( «rcfu'> reign. But perhaiDS the copu- 
lative particles, strictly pressed, rank him as 
teacher and n < • I . > ^ ] • • o 1 • i . IT. ■ must by this time 
have become 'uw ; in years. If St. 

Luke also came from Antioch (Euseb. HJS 3, 4), it 
may have been from Manaen that he learned 
certain details o* !. . • Herod and John which 
are peculiar to 'li' < ••‘'p- k We last catch sight of 
Manaen in that hallowed gathering when he and 
his fellows in the ministry willin^y surrendered 
their two ablest men, Barnabas and Saul, for the 
evan|^elization of the world. He who was called 
by his parents ‘the comforf ■ ’ ‘ ” ■! 

to the higher voice of the 

(Ac 13"), and tarried by tl ■■ ■ -ii’, '• 'I 

went forth to the fight. - 

LiTERATrrv-. r-i o” - j-? j t, x-. 

X. 5, BJ II, ■ .■ I* ’ i' I « 

Hastings’, .■ II .'r - b/i’ .11 ' .< . .*(11' • 

respective!- . ■ ■! i': /. .. ■ 

H. O. Leks. 

MANAS SEH. — The well-known king of Judah, 
mentioned as a link in our Lord’s genealogy, 
Mt 

MANGER. —The AV and RV tr. of <pdrv7j in Lk 
27. 12. 16 jjj 1316^ Qjily other place where 
ipdrvr) occurs in NT, AV and RV both render it 
‘ -talk’ (lioiigh RVm gives ‘ manger.’ The precise 
iiioMiiing of c,)dTV7j is somewhat uncertain, opinions 
differing as to whether it denotes a stall or a 
manger within a stall. 

Tristram {Land of Israel, p. 73) supposes that Mary and 
Joseph, who could not find room in ihc y.a.’ru/.uu.x., were obliged 
10 go to some poor house hard by, uhcre there was * an upper 
plattorm’ for people and ‘a lower platform’ for cattle, and 
that ‘ in the lower portion alloTrocl to the cattle the Infant when 
born was naturally laid at once in the long earthen trough 
which serves for a manger, and into which the fodder is pushed 
from the floor.’ If the xtx.T(kXviuM was like a modern Eastern 
khan, and if the (pocTwi belonged to it (see below), Mary and 
Joseph went to one of the stalls for cattle and beasts of burden 
within the outside wall, and there the babe was horn. Meyer 
(on Lk 27) favours the view that <p«.Tm means a feeding-trough 
placed in a stable. In any case, as its derivation implies, 

designates a feeding-place for animals. 


Opinions further differ as to whether the cpdrvTj 
in question was a cave or grotto in the limestone 
rock of the used as a stable, or an 

enclosure fenced in. 

The former view, which has the weight of persistent tradition, 
is due to Justin Martyr, who tells us that Christ was born ‘ in 
a certain cave near the village,’ which cave, he says, had been 
pointed out by Isaiah as ‘ a sign.’ For this latter circumstance 
he founds upon Is 3316 LXX, ‘ He shall dwell in the lofty cave 
of the strong rock ’ {Trypho, 70 and 78 ). A similar statement is 
made by Origeii, who affirms that in his day there was shown 
at Bethlehem ‘ the cave where Jesus was horn, and the manger 
in the cave where He was wrapped in swaddling bands ’ (c. Cels, 
i. 51). 

There is, of course, nothing improbable in this 
traditional view that the place 'where Mary sought 
shelter 'was a cave, for throughout Palestine such 
caves or grottoes were and are commonly used as 
stables. The other view, that the (parryj ^yas an 
enclosure, is favoured by many. According to 
Sclileusner, it was the open courtyard attached to 
the inn and enclosed by a rough fence, into which 
the cattle would be shut at night, and where 
pioorer travellers might lodge, when from want of 
room in the inn, or want of means to pay for room, 
they could find no other place. This view is sup- 
ported by the Vulg. [prcEsepmun) and the Peshitta. 
It is, moreover, signilicmit that the earliest Chris- 
tian artists represent the Nativity as in an open 
courtyard. 

Stanley, who opposes the view that the was a cave, 

does so partly on the ground of Mt and partly on the 
ground of the - • 1 ‘ ‘ • • associate sacred events 

with caves. 1 ‘'’'1 ' } ■'- soon as the religion of 

Palestine fell into the hands ■ ■ !■ - ' ’> ’> ■ " -much 

to say that it became “ a 1 -Fu - ' ! ' r notes 

that when the Convent 01 !“■>».• N.‘" . y .vi.> during 

the invasion of Ibrahim Pasha, it was found that the traditional 
cave had been, in pre-Christian times, a place of sepulture, and 
was therefore not at all likely ever to have been used by Jews 
as a manger. 

It has been commonly but too readily assumed 
that the precise meaning of ^drvr) in St. Luke’s 
account must be determined by our interpretation 
of KardXvixa. This appears to be a groundless 
assumption. It is not said by St. Luke that the 
(pdrvyj was connected 'with the inn. In 2^* ^ the 
definite article is not used ; for, though it appears 
in the TR and a few MSS of minor importance, in 
which it was probably inserted to designate the 
well-knovTi ■ y-' ■ T evidence is alto- 
gether against it. ■ ■■ :: , ■ s the best MSS 

show, in v.^®, but there it clearly refers to the 
(pdrvT) siDoken of in vv.'^'* It is at least possible 
that the ^drpT) did not belong to the KardXvfLa at 
all, and it is worth noting as subordinate e'videnee 
for this that the Protevangel of James and the 
Arabic Gospel of the Infancy do not connect ‘ the 
cave ’ of which they both speak with the iiin. 

Our conclusion, then, seems clear that, whether 
the (^drvri was a cave or an enclosure, it was cer- 
' ^ :)lace where cattle were housed or fed. 

* ■ be maintained tfiat there is anything 

improbable or unreasonable in the continuous 
Christian tradition which goes back to the first 
decade of the second century. Nor is the pious 
sentimer ' , P ' * ' has pictured the birth 

of the ■ “in circumstances so 

humble, and has lingered in loving and grateful 
meditation over His manger cradle. See also artt. 
Bethlehem and Cave. 
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MANIFESTATION. — 1. The historic manifesta- 
tion . — We shall not attempt in this article to say 
anything about such manifestations of Christ as 
those alluded to in Jn 1®, where He is spoken of 
as the Light which lighteth every man coming into 
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the world. Our first point ' ’ ’ ‘ 

manifestation in the flesh of ' ■ ^ . ! ' . ' f ^ ' 

his letter to Timothy (1 Ti 3^^). We are so accus- 
tomed to its outward form that to some extent we 
have lost its .■^i.nuihcance. Not in the court as a 
king’s son, not in the Temple as the nrexuher of a 
priestly family, not in the wilderness as the son of 
some aged solitary who had given up the world, 
hut in the familiar commonplace '■iirvonmiing-' of 
a peasant family, as the Son of Mary, the wife of 
a village carpenter. This was the presentation 
of God to the Avorld. Any of the other forms 
would have been more in accord with human ex- 
pectations. But we are learning more and more 
every day that God loves the natural, not the out- 
of-the-way, as a means for manifestation. And 
this manifestation, first in the manger at Bethle- 
hem, then in the home at Nazareth, was the out- 
ward setting of the Divine Life, both simple and 
natural. There were no miracles, no strange 
exhibitions of unseen powers, no external signs 
that led the men of Nazareth to mark out that 
home as being specially remarkable. Mary and 
Josei:)h, who alone knew the secret, read the 
wonder of it in the spotless life which from infancy 
to manhood unfolded new beauties every day. 
Nothing like it had they ever seen or heard. 

2, N hy signs, — But this manifesta- 

tion 01 God in human character, though the only 
one seen during thirty out of thirty-three years, 
was not the only one. His mother evidently ex- 

E ected something further. When He left His 
ome to begin His ministry, she felt sure that this 
reserve and silence would be broken. It might 
come at any place, and at any time. And it was 
in accord with the humility and kindness of her 
character that she should believe it might come at 
a small village feast to meet a temporary social 
I need. It is plain from our Lord’s reply (Jn 2^) 
that she was looking for some manifestation, for 
He told her that the hour for such had not come. 
It is that she read in His words 

only a i her eagerness and supposition 

that she best knew the occasion. She had no 
doubt that He would help, and gave directions 
accordingly. And in that secret miracle, a 2 >par- 
ently unperceived at the time, and discovered only 
when there was an oi)portunity to ask the servants, 
He manifested forth His glory. 

This is typical of the many manifestations that 
followed during the three years. They were not 
wonders wrought to force men’s helier, hut signs 
of Divine character. They were bits of teaching 
; by illustration, objoci -hv-on- as we should call 
them. He never ^^ou^d work a miracle for the 
sake of astonishing men, though He was often 
asked to do so (Mt 16^®-). They were all 

signs of God’s sympathy with the needs of men, 
and the desire He .had to relieve them. (See 
Wace, Nome Central Points of Our Lord^s Ministrt/^ 
p. 133). 

3* Manifestation of the Transfiguration. — Bor 
some eighteen months there had been wonderful 
manifestations of Divine character and power, hut 
no personal manifestation. Like any one else, 
Christ was seen tired, hungry, asleep, and in pain 
through the infirmities and sicknesses of others 
that He carried. He did not strive nor cry, neither 
was His voice heard in the streets (Mt 12'^^). All 
w^ -iiigiihuly quiet and unassuming, and men 
might well wonder what there was at the hack I 
of this astonishing teaching and these wonderful 
works. But once the disclosirre was made (Mt 
17^^* (j Mk Lk See art. Tean'SFIGUBA- 

TION-. 

Mcmifestrttions rffer the EesurrecMon . — It is 
very difficult to realize the character of these 
revelations of the Kisen Lord. In qne He is like a 


gardener (Jn 20^^), in another, a traveller walking 
to a coujin-y \ 'li.ojo (Lk in another, a stranger 
standing on the beach of the Lake (Jn 21^). Mk. 
speaks of the appearance to the 1 on the 
road to Emmaus as being in ‘ ’ (Mk 
16^-). They were manifestations marked by sudden 
appearances and disapi^earances. His home was 
elsewhere, but He came and w’ent according 
to the disciples’ needs. The body was real — 
could be touched as well as seen. Indeed, He was 
anxious that they should not suppose Him to be 
mere spirit, and actually ate a piece of broiled lish 
before them in order to show them the reality of 
His bodily existence (Lk 24*^^). But these mani- 
festations are characterized by two features : ( 1 ) 
thej" were made only to His friends ; (2) they were 
not .•i]>[)arently surrounded with glory and majesty. 

Wirh regard to (1), we may believe that only 
His friends could have perceived them. They 
might have seen something ^ as St. Paul’s com- 
panions did on the road to Damascus (Ac 9'^}, hut 
not the face of Christ. Faith and love were neces- 
sary to interpret the manifestations. (2) They 
were not Jipptu-cnil>' surrounded with glory and 
majesty. Xlie> uxsturbed and frightened, not 
because they w^ere c\]-ro'*'-ion- (;f TTls eternal 
majesty, as that of Timh - ligiirai i«>ri was, but 
because they were unexj^ected and sudden. This, 
we think, is singular, and ccrlainly 'jiic of the 
marks of the truthfulness of ilio na'rraiive. We 
expect it to be so different, as is shown by the 
shining figures that represent the Risen Lord in 
picture and .‘b r 1 ‘f\: -> • window. But just as the 

f raciousness "i a IJ.' ;; leads him to ado 2 )t the 
ress of his guest so as to make him more com- 
pletely at home, so our King, when He comes to 
those poor labouring folk whom He had chosen 
for His Apostles, comes as one of them. 

5. disciples since the Ascension. 

— Th* 'r ■ .• ■ in the words our 

Lord I’r l.a-' '^n:n'-r. in which He 

I declares that He will manifest Himself to the man 
that loves Him. That this does not refer to the 
manifestations of the Resurrection, wliich were so 
soon to follow, is clear from His rej^ly to Jude’s 
very natural ion js- I.. how He woiild manifest 
Himself to ili-^ lii-ci olo- and yet not to the w’-orld 
(Jn 14^). Ii inino-i ill;, to note that St. John 
does not use the ordinary Greek word {<pav€p 6 a 3 ) for 
manifestation, but takes another word {4ii<papltco), 
which is employed in this sense in only one other 
passage (Mt 27^®), where the dead bodies of the 
saints are said to have appeared to many in the 

holy city. T’ . ‘ would seem to indicate 

a bodily : ■■ ■ our Lord’s explaxiation 

contradicts such an interjjretation. When asked 
how He could aimear to the men who loved Him 
and yet not to the world, He replies that in the 
first place the man who loves Hiin will keep His 
word, ic. will give his mind to Him, and observe 
His teaching, and then in his fixed contemplation 
and obedience will realize not only His own pres- 
ence, but the presence of the Father. Such mani- 
festations as tlie^ie, then, are secret, personal reali- 
zations of Christ’s presence, according more nearly 
with the revelations of a friend’s character that 
we have in his letters, or in his pictures if he is 
an artist, in his music if he is a musician. Not, 
however, that we are to think of them as entirely 
subjective. The words ' We will come unto him ’ 
teach an actual ^ij^iritual movement on our Lord’s 
part towards those wdio love Him, wdiich they will 
feel and enjoy. 

To St. Paul, who did enjoy some actual appear- 
ances of Christ, the spiritual revelations were every- 
thing ; and in one difficult passage he declares that 
though he had known Christ after the flesh, i.e. in 
bodily form, henceforth he knew Him no longer in 
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1 that way (*2 Co 5^'’), evidently finding more in the 
indwelling manifestation of Christ than he had 
known in the joy of Christ’s visible form. 

6. of the Second Admnt, — In 2 Th 

2^, where AV gives Avith tli'- brigli(>‘L— of his 
coming,’ ItV renders ‘by the ni<nj (• 'uU'oi! of his 
coming,’ the Gr. word being iTncpiveLa. Similarly 
IIV substitutes ‘ shall be manifested ’ for AV 
‘ shall appear ’ in Col 3^ 1 P 5^ 1 Jn 2-® 3'-^, the Gr. 
word in each case being (poLvepSco. See artt. Pah- 
ousiA, Second Coming. 

G. H. S. Walpole. 

MANLINESS. — To the Christian, Jesus is the 
perfect man, and therefore in His character is to 
be found the perfect type of manliness. At the 
same time, when we speak of the manliness of 
Jesus, there is an element of challenge in the 
phrase, and we make an assertion that is felt to 
require justification. This is due partly to the 
fact that the conventional idea of manliness seems 
too poor a standard to apply to Jesus, and partly 
to the fact that the courage of Jesus is not often 
emphasized. Gentleness, meekness, and forgive- 
ness are the qualities by which His character Avas 
pre-eminently distinguished, and it is too often 
assumed that these preclude the possession of 
courage. A somewhat complex problem is thus 
raised by the discussion of manliness in relation to 
Jesus, which involves two questions: (1) What is 
the conventional or worldly conception of manli- 
ness ? (2) How far do the character and teaching of 
J esus agree with this, and how far do they modify 
it 1 

1. The conventional or worldly conception of 
•manliness cannot be described in a wovd, for a 
number of qualities go to make up what the world 
accepts as a manly man. (1) There must be a 
basis of adequate physical strength. Men have 
always admired the athlete, and they reject the 
claim to manliness of those who are puny and feeble 
in body. The vigour and energy of a strong, well- 
disci25liMod l"»d\ lorm the substratum of the world’s 
idea of 'u.iidi'U'-' A proof of this is to be found 
in the many efforts made by Christian people to 
remove the prejudice that there is an opposition 
between Christian faith and bodily strength. The 
combination of Christian faith with athletic vigour 
has seemed and does soom (o uMiiy extremely 
desirable (cf. ‘muscular rin'Giifniiix (2) There 

must be a su"” ' ■ ' ' -of intelligence. As, 

however, the ■ ntelligence demanded 

for manliness is not very high, this element is not 
greatly emphasized. (3) There must be the moral 
qualities of courage, temperance or self-control, 
perseverance, and love of personal honour. Of these 
courage is fundamental, and it may be defined as 
the assertion of self against opposing influences. 
It is recognized by the world in many forms, from 
the animal quality of bold disregard of pliy^ical 
danger up to steadfast adherence to coii-ciorn iou-» 
conviction. At the same time, however courageous 
a man may be, the world holds him to come short 
of true manliness if he is not able to control his 
impulses, whether of mind or body, to persevere 
patiently in any course of action he has adopted, 
and to be scrupulous in guarding his personal 
honour with life itself if necessary. 

There are three points which may he noticed in connexion 
woth Uiis analysis of the conventional idea of manliness, (a) All 
the Mrtue*, involved are compatible with pride, and indeed are 
c'onceived as ministering to and supporting? pride. This is 
obvious in regard to courage and love of honour. Self-control, 
again, is desirable largely because its opposite brings ridicule ; 
and perseverance, because to give in is intolerable to the proud 
nian. (&) This idea of manliness corresponds \ ery clo9el3’ to the 
ideal of the perfect man of the Greek and Roman moralists. 
The starting-point of pagan ethics is the analj’-sis of the term 
‘happiness’ (si^out^oi'/ee), regarded not as a subjective state 
of feeling, but as an objective form of being. Happiness is 
held to be found in the harmon.y of character and ex^ierienoe. 1 
vnr, IT — 

Hence the qualities which give a man rule over his circum- 
stances are to be desired as good. By Plato and Aristotle an 
optimistic view of the world’s capacitj' to satisfy’ the require- 
ments of a good man is assumed. With the Stoics, and still 
more with the Cynics, pessimism about the world leads to 
strong emphasis being laid on the power of the individual to be 
sutneienb to himself. With the Epicureans the optimistic 
assumption that the world will not fail to give the gratification 
necessary to happiness, leads to the emphasis being laid on the 
regulation rather than the suppression of desire. The ethics of 
Greek and Roman writers be genericalij^ described as the 

science of the relation of man to his environment. The varia- 
tions in theory' are determined b.y the view taken of the 

1 ( s])')’!'-! ( e»u oi the environment to man’s needs. Thus, from 
liie pmetical point of view, all the various theories aim at self- 
development. S{ ’ * ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' ■ )f pag-an 

ethical thought. ■ -5 largely' 

accidental. The ■ virtues 

of the pagan are ‘inflated and arrogant’ ( Vi ■_ ' ■■■'' 

where the^* inculcate the same conduct as the l - an ■. i •, .a ■? 

(cf. Luthardt, Hist, of Christian Ethics., i. 25). (c) This idea of 
manliness corresponds very closely to the ideal of manhood to 
be found in the Ethics of Evolution. Phrases such as the 
‘ survival of the fittest ’ and the ‘ struggle for existence.’ which 
suggest that men are engaged m a constant war from which 
only th€ indicate at once an ideal of manli- 
ness of ■ ■ the fundamental quality. 

2. How far do the character and teachhtg of J esits 
agree with the worldly conception of manliness^ and 
Jhow far do they modify it? — Was Jesus a manly 
man according to tlie world’s idea? To this the 
answer must be that His manliness can be vindi- 
cated in relation to all the qualities which go to 
make a manly man, but that allowance must be 
made for the very different ideal in relation to 
which these qualities were exercised. About 
jjhysical strength and intellectual ability it is not 
necessary to say anything. There is a degree of 
human excellence wliich makes even the latter in- 
considerable, and we have passed that degree when 
we discuss the character or Jesus. Courage, how- 
ever, is on quite a different plane, and the courage 
of Jesus can be triiim])Iiiinlly vindicated. The 
cleansing of the Temple (Md 21^-- Mk jn 

213-16)^ the attitude or Jesus towards the throng 
who would have made Him king (Jn His 

denunciations of the Pharisees (Mt 23), His woes 
r-diiiG iIh cities of Galilee (Mt His acts 

• •r ‘I'Mi".;. njDon the Sabbaib. His rebuke to the 
people of hJazareth l.k -I' His statement about 

the Temple (Jn 21®'^^), His refusal of a sign to the 
scribes (Mt 12^“^ 16^"^ Lkll^®^*), His last 

journey and entrance into Jerusalem (Lk 9®^),_His 
demeanour before the bigli and before Pilate 

(Mt 26®^^', Mk 14®^^*, Lk 22'"-y— jilJ show courage of 
the very first quality. He is undismayed before 
an unparalleled combination of adverse forces. 
And the overwhelming forces opposed to Him give 
an added lustre to His courage in dealing faith- 
fully with those who took or were ready to take 

His part. His disciples are fearlessly rebuked 
when lliev are in the wrong «T.k Mt 16^®, Mk 

.Ml IS'--, Mk 9®®, Lk 9‘"2-S Mt 19^^ Mk 

Lk 18^®"^®). He never modifies His demands in 
order thereby to secure influential supporters (Jn 

3iff-, Mt 1916^-, Mk 10^7f.^ Lk Mt Lk 

Moreover, the inevitable result of His faithful- 
ness was clear to Him from an early point in His 
public career. So there was not lacking in His 
courage that element which arises from^ the vision 
of the cruel and shameful death awaiting Him. 

The self-control of Jesus, again, is very apparent 
in His life. We see it in the fact that He remained 
subject to His parents (Lk 2®^), and was 30 years 
of age before He began His ministry. It is dis- 
played in a different relation in the temptation in 
the wdlderness (Mt Lk 4^"'®), wdien neither tlie 

pangs of hunger nor the r-j[)l(‘n<lid jtro^pcct of world- 
wide dominion could ()\erconi<; resoliirioii. And 

once more, before the high priest, before Pilate, 
and in the brutal hands of the soldiers, He never 
spoke one hitter or unworthy word, even though 
Peter denied Him and the other discinles had for- 
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saken Him. Of His ].)erseveranee it is only neces- 
sary to say that He was ‘ obedient even unto death, 
yea, the death of the cross ’ (Ph 2®). 

It is in regard to love of personal honour that 
the transcendent difference between the world’s 
idea of manliness and the manliness of Jesus be- 
comes apparent, just as also very varying views 
are to be found even among worldly men as to 
what honour really is. However, an integral 
eleinent in honour in the worldly sense is the good 
opinion of a man held by his fellows. To be an 
inconsiderable jjerson w^as regarded by Aristotle as 
incompatible with happiness. High-mindedness is 
one of the virtues which go to make the i)erfect 
man, and ‘ by a high-minded man we seem to mean 
one who claims much and deserves much ’ {Nic. Eth. 
iv. 3, § 3 ; cf. Mt 23^^). Even the proud indifference 
of the Cynic to the opinion of his neighbours by its 
vehemence betrayed its hollowness. It is the last 
refuge of pride to desx3ise all who do not acknow- 
ledge tlw ;.i \ on which it is based. In the 

life and i". ' i .■ -lesus the centre of morality is 
pvM self to God. Right conduct consists 
i-i .• to the law of God. The essential 

nature of the Law is to love God and one’s neigh- 
bour (Mt hlk 123«- 31, Lk The approval 

of God is thus the supreme practical consideration 
for the Christian, while his relations to others are 
to he governed by love and a desire for their good. 
There is no exception to this rule. It is to guide 
the conduct of Christians towards those who have 
injured them. Now the right and duty of aveng- 
ing an affront or an injury have always seemed to 
men bound up with the love of honour, and the 
division of others into friends and enemies has 
seemed inevitable. But Jesus teaches that His 
followers are to forgive injuries, and to love their 
enemies (Mt Lk 173 4)^ Moreover, 

they are not to meet violence wuth violence. And 
of these jprecepts He has given a perfect illustra- 
tion (Lk Mt 265=2-s6 Mk Mt 21^, Jn 

19^7). 

It is in regard to this duty of forgiveness that 
the world lias^ found the greatest difficulty in assimi- 
lating the views of Jesus, and has been inclined 
to treat them as counsels of perfection which cannot 
be put in practice. Three de^ees of opinion on 
this question may be distingui>lied : (1) that of 
those who altogether ignore the teaching of Jesus 
'■ : (2) that of those who find in His 

■ ■ ' ■ . ■ "idemnation of all resistance to 

evil, whether private or public, and so condemn 
alike war between States and private quarrels, 
whether settled by physical force or by an appeal 
to courts of law, the decisions of which ultimately 
rest on force ; (3) that of those who find in t-lfe 
teaching of Jesus primarily the inculcation of a 
spirit of love the manifestation of which is deter- 
mined in every case by the circumstances, and 
which accordingly condemns neither war nor an 
appeal to force, nor an appeal to courts of law, 
apart from the occasion which gives rise to them. 

With the first of these opinions we are not con- 
cerned. The second has always been held by many 
Christians. It is based especially on Mt 26^^ 
Lk 037 173 . ^ In the early Church it led to a strong 
feeling against the propriety of Christians serving 
as soldiers (cf. Tertullian, de Idol. ch. 19— ‘ the Lord 
in disarming Peter unbelted every soldier’). In 
later times the Society of Friends have been the 
most prominent adherents of similar ideas. And 
Tolstoi, among modem writers of distinction, holds 
such views in their most extreme form. It has to 
be remembered, however, (a) that the illustrative 
sayings of Jesus cannot Avisely be generalized into 

univers,.] \,‘i ... To do this is to ignore the 

clearly i> .1 ..»<■ of His teaching, in which 

He aimed ‘ at the greatest clearness in Sie briefest 


compass.’ (6) If Jesus said, ‘To him that smite th 
thee on one cheek offer also the other’ (cf. Mt 26-'^“, 
Jn 18^^), He also told His discijjles to sell their 
garments and ‘ buy a sword ’ (Lk cf. Mt lO^-^* 

(c) Jesus laid down a method of dealing with one 
who has trespassed against another which cannot 
be brought within the boundary of strict non- 
resistance, though, indeed, the motive of this deal- 
ing is -V; 1 - be a desire for the good of 

the offe' oi I The third opinion is that 

which has generally prevailed among Christians. 
According to it, the ruling princi]»lc of a Christian’s 
conduct is love towards all. 4’ hi.-- involves at once 
and without question or limit the forgiveness of 
all injuries and the crucifying of the spirit of 
emulation and self-esteem which so often leads to 
strife. But the manifestation of heart-forgiveness 
is to be regulated by a wise conce])tion of the 
insurer’s welfare and the welfare of others. These 
principles, in their mutual interaction, condemn 
all personal vindictiveness and malice, such an 
appeal to violence as duelling, that litigi(»U'- spirit 
which aims at getting the better of aiioilicr in a 
law-court, and all wars of aggression, as well as 
those which spring from national or personal pride. 
They do not condemn, however, the establishment 
of just government by force of arms, nor an appeal 
to justice and a desire for its vindication by force, 
nor the use of arms in the ]>roLecti()n of the weak.* 
There is thus open to the Christian a sphere for 
the exercise of aggressive courage consecrated to 
the furtherance of noble ends. To right wrong 
and to protect the weak are the natural aims of 
Christian manliness. At the same time it remains 
true that the Christian is called ux)on to exercise 
the courage of endurance much mori‘- frcqncnilA 
than that of aggression. And the (‘ndui;m(<‘ I'n 
the martyr shoAVs a quality of manliness Avhich 
transcends all others, inasmuch as liis courage is 
made sublime by self-sacrifice. 

Literature.— Sidgwick, Hist, of JSthics ; Paulsen, A Sj/ 8 te 7 n, 
of Ethics ; Knight, The Christian Ethic ; Martensen, Christian 
Ethics ; Luthardt, Hist, of Christian Ethics ; Benjamin Kidd, 
Social Evolution ; Ecce Homo, chs. 20, 21, 22 ; AVendt, Teach- 
of Jesus; Speer, The Principles of Jesus; Tolstoi, The 
' Christ ; Hughes, The Manliness of Christ : 

■ : • h’ \ The Candle of the Lordly p. 253. 

I Andrew N. Bogle. 

MANNA.— The miracle of the loaves and fishes, 
by Avhich Jesus fed five thousand men, stirred tlie 
multitudes to fanaticism (Jn 6^-^®). Their first im- 
pulse was to make Jesus king by force. On the 
morrow they followed Him across the sea to Caper- 
naum, hoping that He would feed them again in 
some supernatural way, and the giving 

of bread from heaven as a -niialplr -ign in con- 
firmation of His high claims. Would not the pro- 
phet of Nazareth imitate the grea! Ir v. or. A\dio 
gave their fathers bread from Ii.-um-l'; Jesus 
turns their thoughts away from Moses to God : ‘ It 
was not Moses that gave you the bread out of 
heaven, hut my Father giveth you the true bread 
out of heaven.’ As God gave the fathers literal 
bread from heaven, so boav He is giving to tlieir 
children spiritual food that nourishes the soul 
eternally. ‘ I am the bread of life ; he that cometh 
to me shall not hunger, and he that helieveth on 
me shall never thirst.’ ‘Your fathers did eat the 
manna in the vdlderness, and they died.’ God has 
a far better gift than the manna that Avas gathered 
day by day in the wilderness. ‘ I am the living 
bread that cometh down out of heaven : if any 
man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever ; yea, 
and the bread which I will give is my flesh, for the 
hfe of the world ’ (v.^i). 

* Tolstoi, with remorseless logic, declares that a Christian 
should not interfere with force to prevent murder— a precept 
which Ignores the moral nature of the murderer no less than 
the claim of the person attacked for protection. 
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In Rev 2^^ the spiritual blessing ‘ '•■•■•is*'- -1 h; the 
glorified Christ to the victor in s- «■ - is 

called ‘hidden manna.’ John R. Sampey. 

MANSION Jn 14---=^). — 1. ‘Mansion,’ like 

fiovi], is properly an abstract noun, meaning ‘a 
.•-tawng.’ ‘ an iibi'ling.' In English literature it is 
lii-A t'omiul in ihiiiipc!*' - Psalter, 5. 8 (c. 1340 A.D.), 
‘]mi entire in lii Cooi- house of heuen and takis 
]?aire joy and ]:)aire ■ ^ 're perfeccioun.’ 

So in the B text of ./ ' • ‘ ■ , Langland says 

of Pride (B xiv. 26) ; ‘ Arst in the maister than in 
the man some inansioun he hath ’ (he dwelleth in 
the master rather than in the man). The C text 
(c. 1393) keeps the word while it extends the limits 
of Pride’s abode (xvii. 59) : ‘ Other in the maister, 
other in the man, some mancion he shewith.’ 
r>'. IT ’ [1420) also use ‘ mansion ’ 

or a uwoiung pi. 0 - 0 . A cnarter of Henry VI. (1444) 
uses'll of ,i iio-i<‘!. and Fabyan (1512) of the chief 
residence of a lord, whence it gains its modern 
meaning of ‘ an imposing abode,’ which is seen even 
in Sliak-i»oaro (2 Eenry IF. iii. ii. 351). Bacon, 
however, still uses the word in its abstract sense in 
the Advancement of Learning (1605), and both 
Shakspeare and Milton use it of ‘an ■■h-n-. ’ 

without the suggestion of a building {limon of 
Athens, V. i. 218 ; Paradise Lost, i. 268, viii. 296). 
From the Vulgate mansiones it is used by Wyclif 
for ‘ halting- places ’ in Ex IP, but in translations 
from the Greek (as Whiston’s Josephus, 1737) this 
meaning represents (rradf^hs, not MV'ti, and so has no 
bearing upon the sense of Jn 14*-^. The Vulgate 
also uses mansiones in Jn 14-, and is responsible 
for TT<imi>«ihr- use of the English form of the word 
in the sense of ‘ dwelling-places.’ That sense was 
confirmed in the language, partly by Chaucer 
{Knight's Tale, 1116), but mainly by the influence 
of Tindale’s Version of the NT (1526), ‘In my 
fathers housse are many mansions,’ and (2 Co 5M 
‘Oi. : * ::h; ’n i: - wherein we now dwell,’ copied 
by /' /* '‘'eroso, 92. 

*2. But while the English ‘mansion’ and the 
identical French word maison have retained from 
their common original only the developed meaning 
of ‘ dwelling-place,’ the Greek iiov'f) is nowhere in 
extant literature found with this meaning, save 
only in Jn 14-. Westcott (with Liddell ancl Scott) 
explains its use in this verse by the supposed 
occurrence of the word in Pausanias (x. 3P) in the 
sense of ‘a hahiiig phict‘ for the night.’ But the 
ordinar; ■■ '■ '■ :'3 passage seems impossible 

Greek, . ‘ ■ ■ ' B corrupt (see J. G. Frazer’s 

note) : rerprjraL BlIl tlov ii,ov(bv 7} 6d6s is not an in- 
telligible expression for the traditional meaning, 
‘there are halting-places at intervals upon the 
road.’ One MS reads firivCov, from which W. M. 
Ramsay conjectures dih rO^v M.rip7]vQ>v, ‘the road 
has been carried through the country of the M. 
(beside Minos’ tomb).’ 

Apart, then, from Jn 14^, poyf} remains a purely 
abstract noun, meaning (1) abiding, (2) continuance, 
(3) rest. The ease witli which it passes from the 
first to the last of these meanings can be seen 
from Plato, Crat. 437 B, where is defined as 

a ixovi), and not a 0opd ; Ar. Phys. v. 6. 8 (c^crre 
KLvi](TeL fiop'i] ivavTicL) ; Polybius, iv. 41. 4, 5, where it 
is twice coupled with a-rda-is ; and most of all in 
Plutarch, whose writings (A.D. 80-120) are contem- 
porary with St. John’s Gospel. 

T.‘\- ■' ■ I !' * r' .'.t ■’ uses /u.ov'Un literal 

sen-. ■ il -■ "I' • O'l '• ■ ■ 'Vrs uovyiv ey Tu rotS 

ds C'j‘rs levy My (I' -l! P). i/./a xctj 

b.v.Tv,. xx(.y-xc\,'r'x.\ xuxs.'.'i’ irvyMyii , JOt)."} P._ HuL in p'2 I I , 
ihiiuyli a«vi' aii-iwcr.-rorc u.eyc-r, IMuian h opi)0.-("^ il, Aris>}<)tli\ 
to TbiwitriS : EiTTi yMi v, u.iy vcrci. taV yocLyre; x'.yv.trn fTEpi ro y. 

Sg fJboyy, tcD «iV^»vcm.evco mo) to xiyaCu.iyoy. So in 92/ V thc 

material elements as concei\ed by Ein|.iedoclc«! are reduced to 
order by the introduction of the principle of love {cy.0Tr.T05. 
lyyivofjLhr.e'), 'tvoe, . . . too too '»l uoyv.? ctyoLyxociS -vhiO-yTCo 


. . . ap/M>vtotv oioCi scoivuvtccv k.TEpyot.crv,Tooi tou toovto^, where poovA 
has the complete meaning of rest as opposed to motion. And in 
747 G he usesjbhe plural of ‘rests’ m dancing ; IvToodBct dk xl 
pcovooi TipXTSO IMV 0iti)V,(r£MV g/V/v. 

In Jn 14'-^, ho-wever, tlie immediate mention of ‘ a 
place’ seems to demand a concrete meaning for 
fMovai, though it has no parallel elsewdiere. If so, 
tlie senses of ‘abode’ in vv.- and concrete and 
abstract * ■ - 1 • < ■ i . , will he derived from the idea 

of rest that has become attached to the word, as 
well as from the original idea of remaining. The 
difterence is seen at once when the yov7]v iroLeicrdaL 
of Jn 14-^^ is compared witli the same phrase in 
Thuc. i. 131 : Pausanias the victor of Platea, in- 
triguing with the Persians in Asia Minor, \vas 
‘prolonging his stay to no good purpose’ {ovk iir 
dyadip T7JP ju,ov7]p TroLoijjLievos), jj.ovr)v, as the Scholiast 
remarks, being practically equivalent to dpylav, 
‘idleness.’ In Jn 14^^ the phrase combines, like 
povai in V.2, the meanings of ‘abiding’ and ‘rest’ 
with that of the ‘ home ’ in which the rest is found. 
All the same suggestions are found in 1 Mac 
the only passage in the LXX where fiovij occurs : 
fivT^crdTjTL tQv dvacprj/jLcQp avrojv, Kal }jA} dips clvtols 
ixovTjv (‘and sufier them not to live any longer,’ 
RV). 

3. The pLov'f] of the Christian in the spiritual 
world (v.^) and the govi) of God in the Christian 
(v.2^) are evidently intended to be correlative : 

‘ Abide in me, and I in you ’ ( Jn IS"*). Their con- 
summation realizes the ideal of Jn 17-^* ^ ; mean- 
while they are the NT fulfilment of the two OT 
ideals of rest : ‘ Rest in the Lord and wait patiently 
for him ’ (Ps 37'^), and ‘ Arise, 0 Lord, into thy 
resting-place ; thou, and the ark of thy strength ’ 
(132^). Jn 14^, that is, refers not only to the per- 
petual ‘ rest ’ or ‘ home ’ in the life hereafter, but, 
like v.^^, to the ‘abiding’ fellowship with the 
Divine in this life (Mt 28^°, Rev 2P). See artfc. 
Abiding, and Father’s House. 

Literature. — F or the English word see Oxfortt Eng. Diet., 

. ' • ■ - ■ ■ ; I • i" . illustrated; Aldis Wright’s Word- 
i, .v" DR iii. 2S8. The Greek word is very 

• , „ « . '! bh in Stei>h.'iTms and in Liddell and 

Scott; for Hutarch^s uses see \Vvtienb.TchS Index, where, how- 
ever, some references are ' '’‘lul. Reference may further 

be made to Expos. Times. \" i96, x. [1899] 303; Ex- 

positor, II. ii. [1881] 281, Sv:. iv. vi. [1892] 209; A. 

Maclaren, The Holy of He'*- '* (!“!"')• 12; R. W. Dale, Christ 

and the Future Life (1895), pp. 33-84' ; J. Parker, City Temple 
Pulpit, i. (1899), p. 259. FRANK RICHARDS. 

MANUSCRIPTS. — The aim of the present article 
is to give a select list of the more ancient or in- 
teresting MSS of the Gospels, with a description 
of the most important or interesting of these. The 
simplest course will be to divide them into the lan- 

. ‘ ■ *■ which they are written, xu*emii-iug that 

■ «. •; ! were originally written in Greek, and 
that the versions in other languages are transla- 
tions, generally direct, from the Greek. The 
symbols employed to indicate these manuscripts, 
whether letters or numbers, were invented for the 
sake of brevity, when they are referred to in an 
apparatus of variant readings. The standard col- 
lection of variants contained in Gospel 'iir,' n-i ripi." 
is that of C. Tischendorf {Novum -y . 

G 7 '(Bce : Editio Octava Critica Maior, vol. i., Lipsise, 
1869), and the standard lists of MSS are those con- 
tained in the Textkritik des Neuen Testamentes 
(2 vols., Leipzig, 1900, 1902) of C. R. Gregory, an 
American scholar domiciled in Germany. The new 
numbers which von Soden {Die Schriften des Neuen 
Tedithmmts, Band L, Berlin, 3902'i h.i- given lo the 
Greek MSS are added for the of ('omplcteno— 
but it is vei^ doubtful whether they will gain wide 
cmTi'Tioy. Capital letters are used to indicate MSS 
I with, uncial writing, which is never later than the 
! 1 Oi h corn . ; numbers, for those in minuscule writing 
. (9th to 15th centuries and later). 
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I. Greek MSS : — (a) Uncials : — 

( = 5 2 , von Soden), Codex Sinaiticus (of tlie 4tli 
or 5tli cent.), now in the Imperial Library, St. 
Petersburg, with Is- - ■ \< m" ;! small portion, 

which is in the 1 \ I Leipzig, con- 

tains OT (with considerable losses),' NT (couij)lete), 
followed by Ep. Barnab. and the Shepherd, The 
MS, found by Tischendorf in the Convent of St. 
Catharine, Mt. Sinai, in 1844, consists of 3464 (NT 
147i) leaves of line parchment, measuring 48x37*8 
cm., with four columns to the i)age and 48 lines to 
the column. The ink is no^v brownish ; the letters 
are not very large, and are painfully regular, with- 
out 1 i'" i' _ - 'W accents, the use of which is 

only ■■ i'i the 9th century. The hands of 

seven revisers, dating from the 4th (5th) to the 
12 th centuries, can be observed in the MS. This 
MS shares with B the honour of being considered 
the purest MS of the Gospels. Tischendorf has 
been charged more than once with having stolen 
this MS, but the charges are successfully refuted 
by Gregory. 

• ' A ( = 5 4, von S.), Codex Alexandrinus, in London, 
British Museum, Reg. I.D. v.-viii. (the NT is in 
showcases). This MS is of the 5th cent., and con- 
sists of 773 leaves (NT 143 leaves) of parchment, 
measuring 32 x 26*3 cm., with 2 columns to the 
page and 49-51 lines to the column. It contains, 
with some losses, the whole Greek Bible. It was 
probably written in Egypt, and came in 1098 into 
the possession of the patriarch of Alexandria, from 
wh‘ ' ' pb r i ■ I : I ' - V - • , ; • • ■ . Cyril Lucar, patriarch 
of * " i,“ " '‘p’l', f M ! • ■ • ler patriarch of Alexan- 

dria, sent it as a gift to Charles l. of England in 
1628. About a century afterwards it was pre- 
sented to the nation. A few lines at the beginning 
of each book are written in red. The following 
portions of the Gospels are lost: Mt P-25^, Jn 
0 su„gs 2 ^ It is quite clear that Jn never 

formed a part of the manuscript. A complete fac- 
simile was published in 1878-1880. 

B ( = 5 1 , von S.), Codex Vatieanus, Vat. Lib. MS 
Gr. 1209 (in showcases). The MS is of the 4th cent., 
and consists of 759 (NT 142) leaves <1 p; . 

measuring 27 cm. square, with 3 • ••! si Ji* 
page and 42 lines to the column. The parchment 
IS very soft and fine. The uncial letters are small, 
simple, and written without breaks between the 
individual words ; the first hand wrote no breath- 
ings or accents, and punctuation is very rare. 
The MS is of uncertain origin, and, when com- 
plete, contained the whole of the Greek Bible with 
perhaps the exs.i'idion of (lie Books of Maccabees 
and the Prayer uf ’Nrana'-.'-f--. No gaps occur in 
the Gospels. It has been twice revised, once by a 
corrector contemporary with the original scribe 
(called B^), and again by another of the 10 th or 
11 th cent., who worked over the letters and often 
added accents and breathings. WH consider it 
our very best MS, and regard the combination 
as practically infallible. A splendid facsimile 
of the NT part was published by Hoepli of Milan 
in 1904 (see the notice of it by Nestle in the 2'heol. 
LiteraturMatt for 6 th Jan. 1905), superseding the 
inferior photograph issued by Cozza-Luzi at Rome 
in 1889. 

G ( = 53, von S. ), Codex Ephrsemi rescriptus, Paris 
Bibl. Nat., gr. 9, a palimpsest of the 5 th century. 
Contains, in present form, 209 leaves, written in 
single columns. The NT portion consists of 145 
leaves, and contains parts of every book except 
2 John and 2 Thessalonians. Edited by Tisen, 
(Leipzig, 1843 and 1845). 

Dew. act. 5, von S. ), Codex Bezse, in Cam- 
bridge University Library, Nn. 2 , 41 (in a showcase 
in Cockerell’s Building). This MS is of the 6 th 
cent, (according to Burkitt, of the 4 th), and is 
bilingual (Greek and Latin). It is on parchment, 


26 cm. in height and 21*5 in breadth, and con- 
tains now 415 (406 + 9 added later) leaves, with 
one column to the page. When the book^ is oi)eip 
the left side is Greek, the right side Latin. Ori- 
ginally it contained probably Mt., Jn., Lk., Mk. 
(the regular Western order of the Gospels), Apoc., 
1, 2, 3 Jn., Acts (Dom Chapman in Expositor, 
1905, ii. p. 46 If.). Noav the Cospels and Acts are 
almost complete, the i'"'' and 1st and 2nd 

Jn. have disappeared, --i 3 Jn. there remain 
only a few verses in Latin. Many hands have 
been engaged in MS. It w^as jiro- 

bably written in i ,■ y n- , A-. France, where it 
w^as wdien Beza acquired it and gave it to the 
University of Cambridge in 1581. The MS is the 
only representative of the Western text in Greek, 
a form of text which \ ■ ‘ ’ ’ ■ 3 ady in 

the 2nd century. It * ■ , ■ ■ many 

original elements, wdiich have been wmrked over at 
a very early date. In spite of this revision, it 
often agrees wdth the neutral MSS, KB. ^ Scrivener 
published an accurate and handy edition of the 
MS at Cambridge (1864), wdiicli retains its use side 
by side with ilie gorgeous facsimile published by 
the C.i “d.! -■ University Press in 1899. 

N ( = e iy, von S.), Codex Purpureus Petroi^oli- 
tanus, incomplete and mutilated, the parts being 
distributed between St. Petersburg, Rome, Patinos, 
London, and Vienna. It is an uncial, probably 
of the 6th cent., measuring 32 by 26*5 cm. ; has 
2 columns to the page, 16 lines to the column, and 
227 leaves. The leaves are stained with purple, 
and the WTiting is silver, the Divine names being 
in gold. The MS is very like S both in text anti 
external character. The only complete edition is 
that of H. S. Cronin in TS, vol. v. No. 4(Cjimbiidge, 
1899). He considers N and 2 to be copies of tlie 
same lost original. The text is of a mixed char- 
’ . a sort of transition fStage lie- 
‘ • . V of the older uncials and the 
■ ■ majority of cursives. While it 
sometimes supports the former, it also at times 
provides the earliest known authority for readings 
which are ^uh'^eciiiontly almost universal. For par- 
ticulars see Cronin’^ \-aluable introduction. 

2 ( = € 18, von S.), Codex Purpureus Rossanensis, 
in the charge of the Arclihp. of Rossano, S. Italy. 
An uncial of the 6th cent. , probably later than its 
brother MS N, it is, like it, purple with silver writ- 
ing. It measures 30*7 by 26 cm., has 2 columns 
to the page, 20 lines to the column, and comprises 
188 leaves. It contains Matthew and Mark (the 
latter without Edited by von Gehhardt 

{Die r*- / ’*• des Matthaus imd des Marcus a%is 

dem cod. purf). Jttossan., Leipzig, 1883). See under 
N. The credit of the discovery of this MS belongs 
to von Gebhardt and Harnaek (1879), It contains 
eight pictures of Gospel scenes, the oldest known. 

vp ( = 5 6, von S.), Athos, Laura 172 (/? 52), an 
uncial of the 8th or 9th cent., measuring 20*8 by 
15 cm., has 31 lines to the page, and comprises 
262 leaves. It contains the greater part of the 
NT, but lacks Mt., and Mk. down to 9®. The 
ending of Mk. is like that in L and T^. After 16® 
i<f>o^Qdvro ydp, it proceeds as follows : irdvra 55 ret 
TrapTjyyeXfdm roicr irepl rbv Xlirpov crvvrd/Mcocr' 
yeCKav : Merd. 55 raOra, Kcd avrber Irjcrovs icpdvTj dwb 
dvaroXifer /cat ddcreuicr 5t’ at)reDv rb 

Upbv /cat dipdapTov K'tjpvyp.a r^cr alwvLov <rcoT 7 ]pLacr dpetjv : 
^(TTiv Kal TCLvra <pep6fJL^va perd rb i<poSovPTO ydp : — 
’Aratrras 55, /c.r.X., TO to v.^^ and at the end E5a775- 
Xtoj' Kard MapKov. it is only in this Gospel that the 
text is of interest. The character of its readings 
is set forth in Lake’s edition {Studia Biblica et 
Ecclesiastical voL v. (Oxford, 1903) pp. 94-122) 
[pp. 89-186 can be obtained separately]. 

( = e02, von S.), Oxyrhynchus Papyri, vol. ii 
No. 208. We mention this papyrus uncial frag- 
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ment of the 3rd cent. (Jn 123-31.33-41 

because it is probably the oldest fragment of Gospel 

MS ill existence. 

(&) Mlniiiic‘ides : — 

1 ( = 5 50, von S. ), Basel University Library, A.N. 
iv. 2 (formerly B vi. 27), of the 12th (others say 
10th) century. This MS was used for Erasmus’ Gr. 
Test., the first published edition. It gives a good 
text, which is often in luireeincui wiil» 118 ( = e346, 
von S. ), 131 ( = 5 467, von S. ), and 209 ( = 5 457, von S. ). 
Lake has edited the four, taking 1 as the basis, and 
showing the variants in the others (‘Codex 1 of the 
Gospels and its Allies’ in TS, vol. vii. No. 3, Cam- 
bridge, 1902). He has also discussed with thorough- 
ness the relations between them. The reader will 
find his Introduction a valuable lesson in textual 
criticism. It is sufficient here to quote his con- 
clusion with regard to the text in Mark, which 
escaped a good deal of the <issiniilating process 
which affected the texts of Matthew and Luke : 
‘(1) fam^ in St. Mark seems to form part of a 
larger family of which the most certain members 
are /am 22, 28, 565, 700; (2) this larger family 
seems to represent a local text or local texts which 
were current in a < omyjaraiiN ely limited region in 
the East ; (3) the only definite localities which 
there is any reason to suggest are Jerusalem and 
Sinai, and even for these the evidence is insufficient 
to justify confident assertion’ (p. liv). The most 
noticeable features in the other Gospels are an 
element akin to KB and a Western element (cf. 
p. Iv). 

13 ( = € 368, von S.), Paris, Bibl. Nat., gr. 50, of 
the 13th century. This MS is one of the group 
13-69-124-346-543-788-826-828-983-€ 1053 (von S.)- 
6 1054 (von S.), c 'in cni'‘,nll\ named by Lake /am 
The group is aUo calloO i1h‘ Ferrar group, because 
the relation between 13, 69, 124, and 346 was dis- 
covered by Ferrar of Dublin {A Collation of Four 
Important of the Gospels, by W. H. 

Ferrar and T. K. Abbott, Dublin, 1877). The 
studies of Rendel Harris {On the Origin of the 
r i. • 'C ' jUihridge, 1893 ; Ficrther Researches 

i ' *: // ■ of the Ferrar Group, London, 

1900), Lake {JTkSt, vol. i. [1899-1900] pp. 117-120), 
and von Soden have shed further light upon this 
group. The archetype appears to have been in 
Calatoa or Sicily in the Middle Ages. Its most 
remarkable characteristics are the f ’ . i • s - j .. i-i 1 1 *• » of 
Jn 7®3_81i to Lk 2138, and Lk 24^- M: 26 ; (on 
the first transposition see von Soden, Die Schriften 
des Neuen Testaments, i. (Berlin, 1902) p. 486 ff.). 
The importance of the group lies in the great sup- 
port which it gives to the Western text. 

11. Sykiac mss 

(a) of the Old Syriac translation {Evangelion da- 
Mepharreshe, ‘ Gospel of the Separated Ones ’) : — 

1. London, British Museum, Additional MSS, 
No. 14,451 (No. 119 in Wright’s catalogue), and 
Berlin, Royal Library, Orient. Quart. No. 528. 
This MS, Codex Nitriensis Curetonianus (Bur- 
kitt’s C), consists of 824 leaves in the British 
Museum and 3 leaves in Berlin ; and came from 
the great Library of the Convent of St. Mary 
Deipara in the Nitrian Valley, west of Cairo. 
The greater portion of the MS reached England in 
1842. In its original state it contained Mt., Mk., 
Jn., Lk. (in this unusual order). The portions 
still extant are Mt H-823 IQ^^~23^^ Mk Jn 

Jl-42 35_819 1410-13.16-19.21-24.26-29^ Lk.2'‘®-3^® 

171-2444, xhe early part of the 5'th cent, is the 
liuc-t ])()>-iblc date for it. Each page has two 
colnrnn-, each with lines varying from 22 to 26. 
Eacli leaf measures 30 by 24 cm. The first edition 
of this MS is that of Cureton (London, 1858) sup- 

lemented by Rodiger (Berlin, 1872), but the 

efinitive edition is that of F. C. Burkitt, who has 
edited this MS and the following together, the 


only representatives of the Old Syriac version, 
with an English translation, copiious Introduction 
and Notes [Fvemgelion da-Mepharreshe, etc. , 2 vols. , 
Cambridge, 1904). From this work the details 
here are taken. A ])hurugra]»li of a page of C is in 
vol. ii. opposite p. 7, also p. 38 two pages ; also in 
Kenyon’s Uiir Bible and the Ancient MSS, facing 
p. 155. 

2. Sinai, Monastery of St. Catharine ; Syr. 30, 
Codex Palimpsestus Sinaiticus (Burkitt’s S). The 
MS was discovered by hlrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gib- 
son, of Cambridge, in 1892, and has been since 
studied reiieatedly by Mrs. Lewis and other 
scholars. The MS consists of 182 leaves of vellum 
(one leaf was stolen in 1902, but afterwards re- 
stored ; see Exjp Times, xiii. 405 ; xvii. 396). The 
upper writing is of the 8th cent., and consists of 
Lives of Saints. Inits-^' " the MS had 
166 leaves, containing tl: i- ■ * ; ! ■ in the usual 

order. Its date is early 5th, perhaps 4th century. 
Each page contains 2 columns, with from 29 to 21 
lines each, and measures 21-9 by 15*8 cm. The 
Gospels are nearly complete. Of the two MSS 
this must be -1 . - the better representative 

of the I'viginal i i.s: Complete photograph-^ 
of it av(‘ iu CuMilai'U'i \ Lihraiy; West- 

minster Coikg<‘,. C\niihricLge ; Rylands’ Library, 
Manchester : photos of separate pages in Burkitt, 
vol. ii. pp. 28, 257, and elsewhere. 

The EmngeZwn da-31 epharreshe was so called to distinguish 
it from Tatian’s Diatessaron or Harmony, in which form the 
Gospels were regularly read in the Syrian Church at first. This 
Church had its centre at Edessa near the Euphrates, and its 
language must not be identified with the Aramaic our Lord 

’ T* “ the Old Syriac Version consists in. the fact 

• ■ • I ■ Greek text current in Antioch at the end 
ox Lue S 2 na cenu, wiin a certain amount of contamination from 
the use of the JDiatesaaron, which is in origin Italian. It is of 
the first authority for the constitution of the text of the Greek 
Gospels, n r . ■* f“ n - ( • -i- - cted with it the reader is re- 
ferred to |{ :i . • ( “ ! I • 

{b) of the Peshitta simple^) translation : — 

2. Earl of Crawford’s MS 1, now Rylands’ 
Library, Manchester, of the 6th cent. (Gwilliam, 
No. 11). 

43. London, British Museum, Addit. MSS 14,470, 
of the 5tli or 6tli cent. (Gwilliam, No. 17). 

15. London, British Museum, Addit. MSS 14,453, 
of the 5tli or 6th cent. (Gwilliam, No. 14). 

22. London, British Museum, Addit. MSS 12,140, 
of the 6th cent. (Gwilliam, 31). 

There are many other codices, coT-.r)’* •,«; or 'ncomplete, of 
equal an • • . ... - li'-i, of 42 MSS 

in Ihe : '-by Pusey and Gwilliam 

(Oxonii, iyul;, wmcii is me uesi euitioii of the Peshitta, and is 
provided with a literal Latin translation. As to the date of the 
Peshitta itself, Burkitt's view th . ' ... ‘.t. ^ .V. 

bp. of Edessa from 411 to 435 A. I . - - .r: ■ ; 

He regards it as ‘ a revision of / • ' ■ ■-V-.'.-i •, . 

undertaken mainly with the object of conforming the trans- 
lation more closely to the Greek text as read at Antioch early 
in the 5th century * {Evangelion da-31 epharreshe, vol. ii. p. 5). 

(c) of the Palestinian or J erusalem translation : — 

1 . Rome, Vaticanus Syr. 19 (formerly 11), of the 
year 1030 (Codex A, Lewis-Gibson). 

6. Sinai, Monastery of St. Catharine, of the year 
1104 (Codex B, Lewis-Gibson). 

7. Sinai, Monastery of St. Catharine, of the year 
1118 (Codex C, Lewis-Gibson). 

Edited by Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson in the 
Palestinian Syriac Lectionary of the Gospels 
(London, 1899). This version is perhaps more 
closely related to the Old Syriac than to the 
Peshitta, and may he a revision of the former. 

{d) of the Philoxenian-Harklean translation : — 

1 . Belonging to the Syrian Protestant College in 
Beirut, but lent to the Union Theological Semin- 
ary of New York. Of the 9th cent., and somewhat 
defective. 

22. Florence, Laur. i. 40 ( Assem. 3). Of date 757. 

25. Rome, Vat. Syr. 266. Of the 7th century. 

26. Rome, Vat. Syr. 267. Of the 8th century. 
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This, the youngest of the Syrian versions, is a revision by 
Thomas of Harkel (Heraclea) in the first half of the 7th cent, 
of an earlier version made at the instance of Philoxenus, 

Monophysite bp. of "T' ' ‘ - century. 

Tlie earlier translati ■ r '■ i' . - ‘ ! shitta by 

reference to the ‘ co’ . ■ • ■ ■ ■ ■ » ■ ' . ' Thomas 

found in Egypt older Greek MSS, which had escaped the en- 
thusiasm of the dL''Lro>er-, who favoured the ‘corrected’ text, 
and inserted suiiio retuiir'g-^ from them, adding others in the 
margin. 

III. Egyptian (Coptic) MSS:— 

{ct) of the Bohairic translation : — 

Complete manuscripts are all of late date, nohe being earlier 
a;^parently than the 12th century. On all ■ • s- 

with this translation and its MSS, see The . 

Testament in the Northern Dialect [ea. G. Hornerj, 4 vois. 
(Oxford, 1898-1905). 

1. Oxford, Bodleian Library, Huntington, 17,* 
Horner’s A, printed entire by him as the basis of 
his edition. This MS was written in 1174, and 
contains the Gospels complete, both in Bohairic 
and Arabic. It is on paper, contains 457 ( + 5) 
leaves, and 2 columns to the page, with 20 lines 
each. It measures 34*5 by 26 cm. The MS has a 
number of omissions : see the valuable tables of 
omissions in the chief Bohairic MSS in Horner’s 
edition, vol. i. p. cxxviff. 

21. Paris, Bibl. Nat., copt. 16, Horner’s C. The 
MS was written in 1196, and contains ihr Oo^pcL 
almost complete, both in Bohairic and A in hie. ii 
is on paper, contains 369 ( +2) leaves, and 2 columns 
to the page, vdth 26 lines each. It measures 28*5 
by 21 cm. The text is perfect, with the exception 
of a small laenna, Jn 16^'"^®. 

33. Paris, Institut C,iili(dii|ue. Horner’s H. 
This MS was written iu 1250, and contains the 
Gospels complete, both in Bohairic and Arabic. 
It is on paper, contains 235 ( + 2) leaves, and 2 
columns to the page, with 33 lines each. It 
measures 25 by 17*5 cm., and contains some 
beautiful pictures. 

{b) of the Sahidic translation : — 

Of this there exists only a considerable quantity 
of short fragments (Gregory gives 91). Some are 
as old as the 5th century. One is still older (No. 48 
Home, Propag. 65). 

(c) of the Fay yum translation : — 

Gregory gives fragments of 5 Gospel MSS only, 
one (No. 2), in the possession of Blinders Petrie, of 
the 4th century. Of (6) and (c) there is as yet 
neither a comprehensive edition nor a complete 
study. Further fragments of both are certain to 
be discovered. 

The r 1.^ : i \ . Georgian, Persian, and 

Arabic «l.. i.;*. 1- here passed over. 

IV. La.in M,b.^ . ' 

(a) of the pre-Vulgate (otherwise called ‘Old 
Latin/ or ‘Itala’) translation(s) ; — 
a: Vercelli, Cathedral. This MS is of the 4th 
cent., measures 25*5 by 16 cm., has 2 columns to 
the page, and 24 lines to the column. The order 
of the GlosiDels is Mt., Jn., Lk., Mk., the regular 
Old Latin order. Muck is wanting in Mt 20-27 ; 
Jn. is slightly defective ; in Lk. much of chs, 1. 11 
and 12 has disappeared ,* in Mk. chs. 1. 4. 5. 15. 16 
have suffered greatly ; a second but ancient hand 
ha< supplied Mk 16^. The text is good, and was, 
according to tradition, coniud hv the famous bishop 
Eusebius of Vercelli, •n.inyrcd’ in 371. The book 
has suffered greatly from neglect and bad treat- 
ment. Editions by G. A. Irieo {Sacrosatictus 
E^:rotgeliornin Codex S. Eusehii Magniy Milan, 
1748), J. Bianchini {EvanqeliaHum ^uadrupleXy 
Rome, 1749 ; very accurately reprinted in Migne’s 
Patrologia Latina^ voL xii), and J. Belsheim 
(Codex VereellensiSy Christiania, 1894). 

b : Verona, Cathedral Library (Biblioteea Capito- 
lare). The MS is of the early part of the 6th cent, 
(or of the end of the 4th), and is written in silver. 

* Gregory wrongly ‘ Huntingdon 11.’ 


Th»* follow iim parts are wanting: Mt 1512-23 
Jn Lk 19-«-2P^ Mk 13^‘i-16"‘^. 

Edited by Bianchini (see under a) and by J. 
Belsheim (Codex Veronensis Quattuor Fnn i,g, 
Prag, 1904). It was probably a MS like this wdiich 
was the chief basis of Jerome’s revision known as 
the Vulgate. It is perliaps the best representative 
of the European Latin versions of the 4th century. 
There is a jtli(4u-r;ii»h of one page in Mon anient a 
P ’ ' ’’ >ba6‘m (Turin, 1899). 

c : Paris, Bibl. Nat. 254 (Colb. 4051), of the 12tli 
century. Edited by P. Sabatier (Bihliortmi Sacro- 
rum Latinm Versioncs Antlqiac, vol. hi., Paris, 
1751 ; there is also an edition with ‘Reims’ on the 
title-page), and by J. Belsheim (Codex Colhertinus 
Parisiensis, Christiania, 1888). The work of P. 
Sabatier is still unsuperseded as the most complete 
repertory of the readings of the Old Latin Bible. 

d : This symbol indicates the Latin side of Codex 
Bezse (D). 

e: Palatinus ,* all that is left is in Vienna (Kais. 
Lat. 1185) except one leaf, which is in the Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin (N. 4, 18). The MS 
is of the 5tli cent., and is, with k (see below), rep- 
resentative of a form of text used iu the Roman 
province V" * ■■■ ■■■! ” ■ modern Tunis). 

It is very ■. ' ■ ■ ■ ■ , >ut half of Mt., 

nearly the whole of Jn. and Ijk., and about half of 
Mark. A copy of the MS made before its present 
mutilation exists in the Vallicellian Library, Rome, 
as U. 66. The Vienna part was edited by Tischen- 
dorf (Evangelium Palatinnm, Leipzig, *1847), the 
Dublin leaf by T. K. Abbott (Par Palmipsestorum 
Duhlinensium, etc., London, 1880); reports on the 
copy in the Vallicellian Library were published by 
H. Linke (^diiiinjCfrrirht^ aer Konigl. hayer, 
Akad. der W'issenschaften [Phil - Philolog. und 
Hist. Classe], Munich, 1893, Heft 2, pp. 281-287). 
See also Belsheim (Evangelium Pedatinum, Chris- 
tiania, 1896), and Old-Latin Biblical Texts, vol. ii. 
(Oxford, 1886), pp. Ixvii-lxxxv, by W. Sunday. 

f : Brixianus ; in the Capitular Library of Brescia. 
It is of the 6tli cent., and is written in silver. It 
lacks the last quarter or so of Mark. It was edited 
by Bianchini (see under a), and is also printed under 
the V ■ * "W "dsworth and White’s edition 

(Oxf" . ;h.h as in the opinion of these 

editors and Hort the type of text which Jerome 
used as the basis of his revision. The other view 
with regard to it, namely, that of Burkitt, is tliat 
it is an Old Latin text deeply contaminated with 
the Vulgate (see i. [1899] pp. 129-134). 

With Burkitt’s view the present writer agrees. 
If it be correct (see under q), the result is the dis- 
np!»cai;ni'-c mT Tluri'- ‘Italian’ class /'■■; •, I'h- i-. 

ff ; >1. IV riM-'-biiri:. Imperial Lib*.!".. 

Corbeiensis 21 (10th cent.) : Matthew. 

Paris,’ Bibl. Nat. 17225, fonncily Corbeiensis 
195. It is of the 5th cent. (C. M. 'I’ai iier in JTkSt, 
vol. vi. [1904-1905] p. 257), not the 7th (Tischen- 
dorf, Gregory, and the Paris authorities). The 
parts of the four Go-nel-’ are wanting: 
Ml I'-n *, Lk - Jn 17^®-r8^ 

2022-218 Published reports of this MS are incom- 

E lete and inexact. An exact edition is expected 
rom Rev. E. S. Buchanan, who has made a very 
care ful '^t^nly of the MS, and has already published 
a irmnlaiioii of its text of some Gospels (e.g. The 
Latin Gospels in the Second Century, Part I. 
‘S. John,^ Sevenoaks [1904]), and prolegomena 
(JTA^jfvii. 99ff.). 

g^: Paris, Bibl. Nat. 11553. ‘ ■ ’■ Sanger- 

manensis 15, of the 8th cent. , ■ ■ ; ' Bishop 

of Salisbury (Dr. John Words wortn) in uid- Latin 
Biblical Texts, No. I. (Oxford, 1883). 

k; Turin, Nat. G.^ vii. 15 (formerly of the Irish 
monastery of Bobbio). This, perhaps the most 
precious of all Old Latin :MSS, is of the 4tli 
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(Burkitt) or 5th cent., and represents the text 
habitually used by St. Cyprian in the early 3rd 
century. The MS measures 18*7 by 16*7 cm., and 
consists now of 96 leaves. It contains Mk 8®“^^* 
14-16 819 _i68^ 11_31‘> 42-1417 152«-36. Tlie only re- 

liable edition is that of Wordsworth, Sanday, and 
White [Old-Latln Biblical Texts, No. II., Oxford, 
1886), which is enriched by discussions of the 
greatest value for the study of all Biblical texts. 
Side by side with this edition should be consulted 
the article of Turner and Burkitt, ‘ A Re-Collation 
of Codex k of the Old-Latin Gospels ’ {JThSt, vol. 
V. [1903-1904] pp. 88-107). 

m: Rome, Sessoiianus Iviii. This MS, of the 
8th or 9th cent. , contains the so-called Speculum, 
falsely attributed to St. Augustine, a series of 
extracts from nearly all the books of the NT. The 
compilation appears to be of Spanish « ■ ‘ 
text closely resembles that used by ■ ' 

heretic Priscillian. Edited by F. Weihrich in the 
Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorxim, 
vol. xii. (Vienna, 1887). 

q: Munich, Lat. 6224, formerly of Freising. It 
is of the 6th cent. , and contains the Gospels, except 
Mt 3i5_425 525_04 028_78^ lO^i-lS^^, Lk 2322-36 2411 -^ 9 , 

Mk 17“22 155 - 36 ^ This, like f, belongs to Hort’s 
‘ Italian ’ class, and stands or falls with f (see 
above). Edited by H. J. White as Old-Latin 
Biblical Texts, No. III. (Oxford, 1888). 

(6) of the Vulgate revision (made by St. Jerome 
in 383), the two best MSS out of thousands which 
exist are : — 

am : in the Laurentian Library, at Florence, 
formerly in the monastery of Monte Amiata, No. 1. 

* This MS was written about the year 700 in the 
North of England, probably by an Italian scribe, 
and was taken by Ceolfrid, the abbot of Jarrow, 
to the Continent as a present to the Pope in the 
year 716. It measures 50 by 34 by 20 cm. (with- 
out the cover), and comprises 1029 leaves, with 
2 columns to the leaf, and 43 or 44 lines to the 
column. It contains the whole Bible. The NT 
was published by Tischendorf (Leipzig, 1850, and 
again 1854), but not with perfect exactness. (See 
Nouum Testamentum Domini Nostri lesu Christi 
Latine, rec. Wordsworth and White, Pars Prior, 
Oxonii, 1889-1898, p. xi; and Studia Biblica et 
Ecclesiastica, vol. ii., Oxford, 1890, pp. 273-324). 
Wordsworth and White’s A. 

fuld : in the library of Fulda, Prussia. _ The 
MS was written about the year 540 at the wish of 
Victor, bishop of Capua. The Gospels are written 
in the form of a harmony. Edited by E. Ranke 
[Codex Fuldensis, Abn-b'.i'g mm-I T.c.ipzig, 1868), 
with specimens of i-io ■ijjii'.v.-rlM’ig. (See Nov, 
Test, etc, Latine, rec. Worasworuh and White, 
Pars Prior, p. xii). Wordsworth and White’s F. 

V. Gothic MSS 

1. Upsala University, the ‘ Codex Argenteus.’ 
The MS is of the 6th cent., and now consists of 
187 leaves, which are stained with purple and bear 
silver writing. The contents are fragments of Mt., 
Jn., Lk., Mark. (The translation was made by 
Ulfilas (Wulfila) in the 4th cent., and all surviving 
fragments are collected in Gabelentz and Loebe’s 
Ulfilas (Altenburg and Leipzig, 1836-1843). 

Literature. — Most of the important literal nro already 

been indicated in the course of the article. .shoMld 

also be made to The NT in the Original Orvk- The 1V\r 
revised by Westcott and Hort, vol. ii. Introduction and Appen- 
dix (London, I I n* <1 ' on, llandhonk to the Textual 

Criticism oft!> \ Vi 1 ■ I ■ «' 1 ; Nestle, Introduction to the 
Textual Criti-'- \ ' \ T (London, 1901) ; Hammond, 

Outlines of Textual Criticism applied to the NT (Oxford, 100*2). 

Alex. Soxjter. 

MARK.— 1. Name and identity.— One, two, and 
even three Marks have been discovered in the NT. 
But the identity of the ‘ John Mark’ of Acts with 
the ‘ Mark ’ of St. Paul’s Epistles is clearly proved i 


hy Col 4^^*, where he is called the cousin of Barna- 
bas, and his identity with the ‘ Mark ’ of 1 Peter is 
clearly proved hy Ac 12 ^ 2 ^ These two passages 
show that in all the nine places where the name 
occurs (Ac 1212*25 135.13 15360 -.^ (jol 410^ 2 Ti 411, 
Philem 2 '!, 1 p 513 ) the same person is referred to. 
The curious notion has widely prevailed that the 
‘young man’ of Mk I 4 ®i- was the Evangel i.-i 
himself, but there is no evidence wliatev'ei* in ii< 
support. Indeed, the words of Papias, ‘ he neither 
heard the Lord, nor accompanied Him,’ would 
seem to exclude this and other similar suggestions. 
In accordance with a well-known custom (ef. ‘Jesus 
Justus,’ Col 411 ), Mark had both a Hebrew and a 
Latin name, and the Roman prcenonien Marcus is 
of frequent occurrence. From Ac 12ii^' we gather 
that Mark occupied a position of some prominence 
socially in the Church at Jerusalem. His mother’s 
house was evidently a well-known rendezvous for 
believers. When St. Peter is released from prison, 
he turns naturally to this place, and on his arrival 
finds a \ of Christians at worship. Several 

slight i: -ii- . I i' !'- in the riif ioi: suggest the 
house of a person of means (uhe porch, the slave- 
girl, the large upper room). The only other infor- 
mation we possess as to Mark’s family history is 
his connexion with Barnabas, who seems to have 
been a man of standing in the Christian com- 
munity. 

2. Relations with Paul and Barnabas. — When 
Paul and Barnabas, returned to A ntioeh from J eru- 
salem, whither they bri*l g<>ne with the offering for 
the poor, they took Maii: uiih them as assistant, 
perhaps owing to his kinship with Barnabas (Ac 
122®). A little later, he ag.i'i ;Mr< - them 

on their first missionary a- jIm i- ’atten- 

dant’ (13*^). This word [vTrjpir^s) emphasizes his 
secondary position and function. Probably his 
work was of the nature of business management. 
He had to look after such matters as lodging, 
routes, conveyance, and the like. At Perga, Mark 
withdrew from the mission, for what reason is not 
stated. That Paul deeply resented his conduct is 
shown by the refusal to employ his services on 
a later occasion. It has been assumed that he 
shirked the dangers of the enterprise, or that he 
tired of the work. But Ramsay [Ch, in Rom, Emp. 
p. 61 f.) has taken a more favourable view of Ms 
conduct. He holds that there was a change of 
plan at this point, that the journey into the in- 
terior was not in the original arrangement, and 
that Mark might consider this a good ground for 
refusing to go on. He had not the same necessity 
laid upon him as those who had been solemnly 
designated by the Spirit for this service. He was 
an ‘ extra hand,’ taken on for casual labour. Bar- 
nabas, at any rate, judged Mark’s conduct more 
leniently than Paul, and later on Paul himself 
modified his attitude- At the outset of the second 
missionary journey, however, his objection to 
Mi'h’ • ■ vas so strong that it led to 

a ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ himself and Barnabas (Ac 

1536ff^)^ The latter took Mark with him on a 
mission to Cyprus, and we hear no more of him in 
the Book of Acts. When Mark next appears (Col. 
and Philem.), it is as the ‘fellow-labourer’ of Paul, 
who had by this time ’■■ ■ ■ ■■ ' filed 

to Mm, and had found ' ■■ ■ / Col 

4^^) in his imprisonment. Paul speaks in Col 4-^® of 
a projected visit of Mark to the Colossian Church, 
and urges his friends there to receive him kindly, 

‘ if he comes ’ to them. If is probable, therefore, 
that Mark’s previous desertion nad created an un- 
favourable impression over a wfide area. Harnack 
thinks the visit was paid, and that, when St. Paul 
wrote to Timothy to bring Mark with him (2 Ti 
4^^), Timothy wa*^ to pick him up at Colossae on his 
way from Ephesus. Paul had evidently missed 
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the attentions which Mark had been able to 
give. 

3. Relations i»rith Peter. — St. Petei' refers to 
Mark in his First Ej^istle (1 P 5^^) as ‘my son." 
This may imply only a peculiarly close intimacy, 
but more probably it means that Mark had been 
converted through Peter’s influence. Peter was 
evidently a frequent visitor at Mark’s home 
(Ac 12), and the friendship had begun there which 
afterwards became so deep and fruitful, fet. Peter’s 
reference in his letter shows also that at this date 
Mark was with him at ‘ Babylon,’ which most 
UTiters now consider to mean Rome. From the 
familiar words of Papias (see Mark [Gospel ago. 
to], ii. 1) we learn that Mark had become the 
‘interpreter’ of Peter, and that Mark ‘accom- 
panied ’ or ‘ attended ’ him. S’vvete thin ks he acted 
as Peter’s dragoman, and translated the Apostle’s 
words for his audiences. Peter, it is supposed, 
would not be fluent in Greek. It is not easy to fit 
in this ministry to Peter in Home with the ministry 
to Paul. Swete thinks it occurred after Paul’s 
death ; but it is at least doubtful whether Peter 
survived Paul. Harnack and Lightfoot may be 
quoted to the contrary. It is by no means im- 
possible, of course, that Mark may have ‘ attended ’ 
Peter in Rome, and transferred his services to 
Paul. It wmuld be much simpler, however, to 
suppose that the ministry was exercised much 
earlier, and in the real, not the spiritual, Babylon. 
Ill any case, Mark’s association with Peter was a 
fruitful one, as it resulted in Ihe composition of 
the Second Gospel. In this matter Maine seems to 
have been little more than an amanuensis. Accord- 
ing to Papias, the Gospel is really Peter’s, and 
Mark was simply his ‘ interpreter ’ on this as on 
other occasions. 

4. Character and position in the Apostolic 
history. — Mark was thus associated with three 
notable men in turn, and always in the same sub- 
ordinate capacity. Jiiliclier calls him ‘ Aposfcel- 
schiiler,’ Swete thinks this humble position de- 
cidedly implied in the terms used of Iiim in Acts 
and the Epistles. The a-wTapaXa^dvres of Ac 12^® 
suggests an assistant ‘ of inferior rank.’ The 
ifTrrjp^TTjs of 13® indicates personal ard iM-i -| *ril.;;.l 
service. Ramsay {St. Paul the (/ /■" * L ,, p. 7 b 
holds that Mark’s subordinate character is dis- 
played by the ‘haphazard reference’ to him in 
Ac 13®. The same conclusion may be drawn from 
St. Paul’s language in 2 Ti (‘he is useful to me 
els diaKovlav ’). His services to the Apostle in prison 
probably concerned his comfort and convenience. 
If, again, Mark was Peter’s dragoman, he exer- 
cised very much the same ‘ministry’ for Paul 
also. We gather, then, from these references, that 
Mark wjI'^ a jior^on with t\ large capacity for being 
useful in |ira<tic!i[ m.urcr-, but without any 
special -lariTUfil gUT-, and probably without any 
very grear ron-e ^>1 chain cter. This opinion may 
he regarded as receiving confirmation from his con- 
duct at Perga, on the most charitable view of 
that incident. He does not appear to have been 
fitted for heroic enterprise, or for a separate re- 
sponsibility, or for spiritual functions. It is only 
fair to say, however, that- a more favourable 
opinion has been expressed by writers like West- 
cott {Introd.^ to Study of Gospels) and Jiilicher (in 
PBE^). J ulicher points oui ihm Sr. Paul ultimately 
came round to tlie lonieni judgincrir of Barnabas, 
that Mark never lost his missionary zeal, and also 
that he remained unaffected by the prevalent 
party sj)irifc, .serving both St. Paul and Bt. Peter 
with equal loyalty. 

5. Traditions.— Tradition has been busy with 
Mark’s name. The most widely spread is that 
whicii assigns to him a mission in Egypt, and the 
evangelization of Alexandria. This mission is re- 


garded as oceux^ying the gax> between the history 
in Acts and the later ministry to the Apostles. 
It was also widely believed that he died at Alex- 
andria, ■■ordiiig to some versions) the 

crown i-. ■■ ■ These traditions cannot be 

traced back further than a hundred years after 
the supposed events. One curious fact is x)reserved 
in some of the Western traditions. Mark is said 
to have been icoXo^oddKruXos, which means either 
mutilated or stunted in one or more of his fingers, 
Exx>lanations of ' - -h .7 ■■ .■ have been ollcred 
wdiich possess no ■ m . i . tlie re i uinisceii co 
itself may quite ■ ■■ .i ■ gemiine fact ; 

and it is not inixiossiole liiaL Lins defect may have 
had some influence in determining tlie possibilities 
of Mark’s career. 

Literature. — T he best accounts of Mark are ^^iven by Swete 
(Gospel acc. to S% Mark, 1898) and Lindsay St. Mark ’ in 
L & T. Clark’s Handbook series) in their introductions. The 
following may also be consulted : Harnack, art. ‘ Mark ’ in BBr 
(esp. for its good account of the traditions concerninj^ the 
Evangelist); Jiilicher, art. ‘Marcus’ in Morison and 

Salmond in introd. to their Comm, on this Gospel. 

Frederick J. Rae. 

MARK, GOSPEL ACCORDING TO.— 

i. The problems to be discussed. 

U. Til • >• c( ! .'i Cl '-p- 1 in the Earby Church. 

L. " n to its composition. 

2. Early quotations, references, and use. 

iii. Character of the Gospel as shown by internal evidence, 

ard ■ ■ noptics : 

1. The ' > I : -.1 work. 

2 . ' ■ ' ■ ■ 

3- i' ' ■ ^ I- : . ' feelings of our Lord and the 

Apostles. 

4. r ' 1 . ■ ■ r ■ 'cs : 

i ‘ " ■ . 

' . . of Mark. 

(c) Correction of Mark’s matter by Matthew and 

Luke. 

(d) Correction of Mark’s phraseology — Diminutives. 

(a) Colloquialisms. 

(/) Latin isms. 

(g) Araniaisms. 

(h) Grammar and awkward or difficult phrases. 

(i) Correcilon-' for precision. 

(j) Doubtiul c.'isjes, 

(h) Conclusion from the evidence on this head. 

6. ‘ , i' ■■ .■ 'diction. 

6. ■ ■ I :■ ! .5 ■ ’ 

iv. Authorship,* Date, and Place of Writing, 

y. Aramaic ui Creek original. 

vi. The Ia-.t tu Give ^ erses. 

vii. Is our Second G< >-p«.i (!.<■ or'ri’'al Mark? 

r lo.'nuivt 

i. The problems to be discussed. — No book 
of the NT has experienced such a change in public 
estimation as the Second Gospel. Formerly re- 
garded as unimportant and receiv- 
ing little ; ■ 1 -'. .. • commentators, who in 

effect re-echoed Aibuu-f iiio’- opinion that it was 
but an abbreviation of lIu; First Gosi3el, it has of 
late years been morr oh'cfidl\ studied, and has 
received a juster ;i j i.i r< in; L-'i. It has now been 
recognized as a book of supreme importance, as 
giving us the narrative of the life of Cbiist in a 
most primitive form, and as k '■ i;.p n-'-. 
llic foundation, if not directly . : 'y. f 

all the Gospels. It will be necessary, then, in this 
article first to investigate the statements about its 
tom lion in the earlier Fathers and their use of 
ii. and riicn to examine the Gospel itself, to see 
what picture it gives of our Lord’s Person and 
work, and what relation it bears to the other Syn- 
optic Gospels. We shall then be able to come to a 
conclusion about (piofiori-. of date, authorship, 
and place of v riling, or ilie original language, and 
of the integrity of the Gospel. Finally, we will 
consider the question of an ‘ Ur-Mareus,’ that is, 
if the Gospel in our hands is the original work of 
St. Mark. 

It will be convenient here to state the results 
arrived at in this article with regard to some 
points. The present 'writer thinks it most prob- 
able that the Second Gospel as we have it, or at 
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any rate with the very slightest differences, was 
in the hands of all the other Ih ji"-. when 

they wrote; and that the latter ii'-r!\ n-ed the 
material before them, altering it, or adding to it, 
or omitting parts of it, as they thought right when 
following other guides. The theory put forward 
by Alford [Prolegomena to his Greek Testament, 
i. 2) and other holders of the ‘ oral hypothesis/ 
that the later writers would not have so treated a 
book which they regarded as inspired or even as 
authoritative, does no- ' ■ amend itself, as 

it appears to interpret ■ )f the Christians 

of the 1st cent, by tiros age. — The very 

style of Mk. , with its roughness and ' ' 

of great value, and still more is i ■ ■ ; i 

of the Saviour in Avords which Avere often in 
after times misunderstood, of the utmost imjrort- 
anee as shoAving a very early record. For these 
and other reasons a date at least before the Fall of 
Jerusalem seems to be probable. Further, it is 
considered likely that the Gospel Avas Avritten in 
Greek, and primarily for Roman readers, the last 
twelve verses being an appendix, not com];>osed as 
an ending to the Gospel, but having once had an 
independent existence, and being added later to 
the Gospel to ^npply i\ lo-t leaf. 

ii. The Siicoxd Gospel in the Early Church. 
— 1. Statements as to its composition. — We Avill 
first consider those i*. early Avriters which 

may be thought to -i;-) ■ /g > on the composition 
of Mk. , before 'I'm ■ i * - i • ■ ■ those Avhieh only qnote 
or refer to it ; i \ - . . AveAvill consider vvdiether 

the Gospel known to these Avriters is the same as 
our Mark. 

The first passage Avhich mag refer to Mk. is St. 
Luke’s prologue. This shoAvs that some who Avere 
not from the beginning eye w illn;-‘^^'^ and ministers 
of the Avord had alreadA vriium iir.rratives of the 
Gospel history, and by implication avers (Lk 1®) 
that these narratives we . *■■■.. in not be- 
ginning ‘ from the first ’ , . . , ; ■ ■ Ave perhaps 

gather that they were not in St, Luke’s judgment 
in good chronological order cf. dKpe^Qs just 

before). Internal evidence leads us to think that 
not improbably St. Luke kneAV Mk. (see below, 

§ iii. ), and, if so', Ave may have here the first criticism 
on the Second Gospel ; it has some striking re- 
semblances to Pai^ias’ account, for which Ave are 
indebted to Eusebius ( HE iii. 39 ). Eusebius says : 

vuv ^paerSvurofAev rocTf jrpoexTtfteJa'oai? eiiiraS [sc, rav 
5t.- Toopu'Sociv, ij trsp) Mxpxotf rov ro tvocyyiXtov •yeypoc- 
(poTOi kxTiOsiToci rourm. ‘ revTo 6 tr^&o'jBv'npcs tAtys' yiapxo? 

(aAv ipfAVivtv'rrtS llirpov yiveutvos, otree, ifji.VY,pe.6\&vinv, ot-apiBus lypot.’^iv, 
(tv u.ivT$i rdd|£/, roe, v<xo ro% N ~ -f" - ohre. y»p 

YsKOvert rod VivpioVy ovrs '.•£ , ojS t(pviv, 

Vlirpeu, off tr/’o? Tots' i^conWo ra,s ht^ocerxeeXtooi, ooTOC ov^ oier'ifsp 

rvvrot^iv ruv xuptoe,xSv TOioCfASvos Aoyiuv [V.l. Aoyajv], ojffTt ouSiv 
VifAMprs. Mot/JKflS, oi'TfiuS %vtee. ypoi'^ae.i uS oe.a’i/xvYjfji.Oitverev. ivoe ykp 
iroi'^recro erpovoiooM, rev yu-ajSlv Sv vjxovere TrctpocAirttn v) '^^tuffocrOeci n 
kv fltuTols.’ TotuTot jusv oS^v lerropY^rcif ru IIkW» irgp} rod 'M.apxov. 

Lightfoot’s translation {Apost. Fathers, compend. ed, p. 529) is 
hc'vi- lull'd. a'..d "Oii'.i* v.Li jv (U'i^-.ar. Bibt. 

s.'\ 1 -. ) drli-i-, iron' rr'- aic n-Mid. ‘I'or oi:r present 

p-arpose we will merely add to his [Papias’3 words which have 
been quoted above, .1 ».V ' ■- '■ ' - been set forth through 

these sources conce*- 'i.i' ■ ' ■ lote the Gospel: “And 

the Elder said this also : Mark, having become the interpreter 
of Peter, wrote down accurately everything that he remem- 
bered [Schmiedi-i : td", without, however, recording 

in order what IMS " iiilicr '■.'dd or done by Christ. For neither 
did he hear thr l.ovd. nor did lie follow Him ; hut afterwards, 
as I said, (attended) Peter, who adapted his instructions to the 
needs (of his hearers), hut had no desitrn of giving a connected 
account of the Lord's oracles [v.l. ‘ words So then Mark 
made no mistake [Schm. ‘ committed no fault' ; hut see Light- 
foot's Fssays on Sup. Rel pp. 8, 163], while he thus wrote 
down some things as he remembered them [Schm. ‘repeated 
them exactly from memory '], for he made it his one care not to 
omit anything that he heard, or to set down any false state- 
ment therein." Such, then, is the account given by Papias con- 
cerning Mark/ 

Here Papias vindicates Mark from inaccuracy, 
and from errors of omission, as far as his know- 
ledge went, but finds fault with his chronological 

order, Avliicli was due to his being dependent only 
on Peter’s oral teaching. If tiiis is a correct inter- 
pretation of Papias, Avhich account of the Gospel 
story did he prefer? T.igi'ifooi {Essags on Super- 
natural Religion, pp. 2"")f.) tliinks John, 

Salmon [Introcl. Lect. vii.) thinks Luke; while 
Scliiniedel, in a not very conAuncing <■ g : 
thinks that Papias did not Jn. and Lk. 

as being of equal authoritA ■ , i '1 . and Mk, 

[Encyc, Blhl. ii. 1813 ; see, further, § vii. beloAv). 
Selimiedel takes no account of T i ■ ’ : "i n • ‘ ' es^ay 
‘On the Silence of Eusebius’ ^^■2- • ik). 

However this may be, Papias describes the Second 
Gospel as being limited to Peter’s reminiscences, 
the AA^riter being the ‘ interpreter ’ of that Ap)ostle. 
This phrase may mean (Zahn, Einleit. ii. 209, 218) 
that Mark, being Peter’s scholar, made Peter’s 
teaching Avidely knoAvn through his Avritten Gos- 
pel, or (SAvete, St. Mark, p. xxiv) that he Avas the 
secretary or -h, n *■ aaOio translated Peter’s 

Avords into a '■ ■ ■ .l i • -ngue during the Apostle’s 
lifetime. Papias does not call the Avork of Mark 
a ‘gospel/ and the AA'ord evayy^Xiov is not un- 
doubtedly found in the sense of the record of good 
tidings before Justin [Apol. i. 66, see beloAv), 
though some find this sense in Ignatius, Philad. 

5, 8, and in the Didacke 8, 11, 15. In these places, 
hoAvever, it is probably not the Avritten Avord that 
is referred to. [For a complete discussion of the 
Papias fragment see . /?". on S%(/p. ReL 

v., vi., and Banday, w. . ' Cent. v. 2]. 

Justin Martyr {Dial. 106) says that Christ 
changed Simon’s name to Peter, and that this is 
Avritten ‘in his memoirs’ {iv roTs dirofivyipovedpacnv 
ahrov), and also that He changed the name of the 
sons of Zebedee to ‘ Boanerges, which is Sons of 
Thunder. ’ But these last Avords actually occur only 
in Mk 3^^, where we read of both names, Peter and 
Bojuicrgc.-. together, and in no other Gospel. We 
may probably dismiss the idea that at/rov refers 
to Christ, as if Justin meant ‘ Christ’s memoirs,’ 
and conclude that Ju-ilin -'pciikiiqr of a Petrine 

Gospel. Harnack {Srn^udtn'kr d, Ev, . . . d. 
Petriis, p. 37) proposes to find this in the apocry- 
phal AM 1 " 1 TM . . . ’ ' * ’ „ by Voter’s 

name, . ■ « ■ • • ■ ;j!v!: Lec- 
tures], ; . ?!■ \ :sed pseudo- J Vi (‘r. 

But as’ there is no other reason to suppose that 
ihi- ;;p"-'-yi'h<d G<-<p«l contained the passage 

111 -Hi*--: i-’ii,- 1-!v: 1 "i lately discovered be- 

ginning in the middle of the story of the Passion, 

— and as Justin elsewhere proba\»ly refers to our 
Second Go^pol ■ -c'e below), ir is more reasonable to 
suppose \\ iih hveic {Gospel of St. Peter, p. xxxiii), 
Salmond (Hastings, DB iii. 256), and Stanton 
{JThSt ii. 6, and Gospels as Mist. Doc. p. 93 ff.) 
that he refers to it here. If so, we have another 
authority for regarding St. Peter as a chief source 
of Mark. In considering the question whether 
Justin refers to Mk. or to the apocryphal Gospel, 

Ave must note that while some points of contact 
are found between pseudo-Peter and Justin, there 
are also some considerable differences (see esp. 
Stanton, loc. eit . ), and that if one borroAved from 
the other, it is as likely that pseudo-Peter is the 
borrower as Justin. — The Evangelic narratives are 
in Justin commonly called ‘memoirs’ — e.g. Apol. 
i. 66, ‘ the memoirs composed by them [the 
Apostles] which are called Gospels.’ From Dial. 

103 it appears that he included in the term some 
not composed by the Apostles themselves but by 
their f olloAvers. He speaks of ‘ the memoirs drawn 
up by the Apostles and by those who followed 
them,’ and in this context recalls the (Lukan ?) 
account of the Agony and the drops of blood. 

Tatian, Justin’s pupil, affords evidence that Mk. 
Avas received in his time {e. 170 a.d.) as one of the 
four Gospel narratives pre-eminently above, and 
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on a different platform from, all others. His Dia- 
tessaron is now known to be a harmony of our 
four Gospels, and probably it was not the lirst 
of its kind. 

Irenaius is the lirst explicitly to exx-)ound the 
doctrine of the necessity of a fourfold Gospel {idtjjKev 
7]ijuv TeTpdfjt,op(pou TO euayyeXLOP, iii. 11 . 8 ). As the 
world has four quarters, and as the Church is 
spread over the whole world, and as the pillar and 
ground of the Church is the GosiDel and the Siffrit 
of life, so it is right that there should be four 
Gospels. Irenaeus finds other equally fanciful 
reasons for a fourfold Gospel, and identities our 
Evangelists with the fourfold appearance of the 
cherubim, St. Mark being the eagle (see § iii. 1 
below). This reasoning, however erroneous, shows 
that our four Gosi^els had a position entirely by 
theinselves in Irensens’ estimation ; and Dr. Taylor 
conjectures that he borrowed the idea from Hernias 
(Witness of Hernias, § 1 ). In an earlier passage 
(iii. 1 . 1 ) Irenseus says that Mark was Peter’s 
disciple and interpreter {ipfjLTjvevr'/js, as Papias), and 
that he handed on to us in witing the things 
preached by Peter, after the de 23 arture of Peter 
and Paul. In iii. 10. 6 (where the Greek is want- 
ing), Irenseus calls Mark Mnterpres et sectator 
Petri.’ 

^ Tertullian {adi\ Marc. iv. 5 , Migne, P. L. it 396) 
gives similar witness (‘ . . . licet et Marcus quod 
edidit, Petri affirmetur, cujus inter^ires Marcus’). 

The Muratorian fragment A.D. 170? or perhaps 
a little later) begins in the middle of a sentence 
thus *. ^ , quibus tamen interfuit, et ita posuit. 
Tertium Evangelii librum secundum Lucan . . . 
Quarti (•\ ..Mc-'l: rnni Johannes ex discipulis. . . 
Thus the writer had been speaking of tivo Gospels, 
which were neither Luke nor John. It is gener- 
ally recognized that th(‘ o|K‘ni'ig words of the 
fragment refer to Mk. railier Than to Mt., and 
that the latter had. come first, as in Irenaeus ; but 
there ^ is some difference of opinion as to their 
meaning. Bwete, Lightfoot, and Chase interpret 
them to mean that Mark was present at some 
discourses of Peter ; he reported Peter’s teaching 
as far as he had the opportunity. The first word ' 
‘quibns’ may be the second half of ‘aliquibus’ 
some; Chase (Hastings’ DB iii. 24) takes ‘quibus 
tamen’ as the equivalent ■'* ■ ' ' "r 5 ^ — for 

the fragment i^ a Latin ■■ ■ Greek. 

Zahii {Ebnh'it. ii. 200 f.) thinks that the author of 
the fragment had quoted Papias as saying that 
Mark was not a hearer of our Lord, and then 
qualified Papias’ assertion by saying that Mark i 
had been present at some of our Lord’s discourses. 
Compare this with the idea of some later writers 
(e.g, Epij-h.mi'i-.. Her. xx. 4, li. 6 ) that Mark was 
one o: liic \ (Seventy- two) Disciples; and i 

with the modern opinion that the young man of 
Mk 14-^^ was tlh Kv ,> !-! . But, as Swete shows 
(St. Mark, p. : li- i'- jm/dn-'i !iii‘ words that 

follow about Luke: ‘Keithtr did in* [Cuke] him- 
self see the Lord in the flesh,’ 

Clement of Alexandria (Hypotyp., ap. Euseb. 
HE vi. 14) says that while Peter was preaching 
the gospel at Borne, many of those present begged 
Mark to write down what was said. Peter neither 
forbade nor iivgnd ir. There is a story similar to 
this told in iho Hnnn.onjni fragment about John. 
In HE ii. 15, Eusebius says, on the authority of 
Clement and Papias, that Peter confirmed the 
writing ; but the passage afterwards quoted by 
Eusebius from Papias does not bear out this detail. 
Origen (quoted by Euseb. HE vi. 25) says that 
Mark composed the Gospel at Peter’s instruction 
(ojj? HeVpo? ifcpriyiicTaTo), being acknowledged as his 
son (I P 513). ^ » 

It is unnecessary to quote later writers, who 
could scarcely have other means of information 
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than we have ; but Ave may notice that Eusebius 
(HE ii, 16) makes Mark go to Egy^jt and found the 
Churcli at Alexandria after he had written his 
Gospel, and says (ib. 24) that Anniarms succeeded 
him as bishoj) there in the eighth year of Nero, a 
statement which Jerome improves upon by saying 
that St. Mark died then (de Vir. lUustr. § 8 ). It is 
also desirable to quote Angu-iine, as his o 2 >inion 
has had sucii weight in tiie Church. He says (de 
Consens'it Et ff ntp'It^in i. 3, aliter i. 6 ) that 
of the four Evangelists, Matthew wrote first, 
then Mark, and that Mark was, as it were, 
Matthew’s follower and abhre viator (‘ Marcus eum 
subsecutus tanquam iiedissequus et breviator ejus 
videtur ’). Seldom has one short sentence had 
such an unfortunate effect in distorting a judg- 
ment on a literary work ; and largely in conse- 
quence of it Mk. has been generally neglected. 
The Second Gospel seems hardly to have engaged 
the attention of commentators ; and the writer 
known as Victor of Antioch (quoted by Swete, St, 
Mark, ]). xxxiv) in the 5th cent, (or later), says 
that he had not been able to find a single author 
who had expounded it. 

2. Early quotations, references, and use. — The 

use of Mk, by Ihe Vixj-lolic Fathers is not certain, 
though in some qniu; probable. The quota- 
tion in Clement of Koine (Cor. 23) and pseudo- 
Clement (Ancient Homily, 11), which in the latter 
is introduced by \iy€L yap Kal 6 TrpoiprjrLKbs X 670 S, is 
more likely to be from some lost Christian writing 
than to be a fusion of Mk 4-3^’^* and other NT pass- 
ages ; but P\)iy<‘,irp. Phil. 5, SidKovos irdvrinv, seems to 
come from ^ik i)-'’. In other cases it is probable 
that one of our Gospels is referred to, but we 
cannot be sure that it is Mk. in particular that is 
before the writer. As an example we may take 
Polycarp, Phil, 7, which quotes Mt 26^^ aiid Mk 
1438 exactly, and both in Polycarp and in the 
Gospels the context is about n«>i hiiv* (»‘mpta- 

tion. Pseudo-Clement (§ 2 ). Is 54^ 

LXX, continues: ‘Another S' 'ii.ic.ro -m; lii, I came 
not to call the righteous, but sinners,’ exactly as 
Mt 9^3, Mk 2 ^'^, where ‘ to reiDentance ’ is not in the 
best manuscripts, but conies from H Lk 53^. But 
Mt. and not Mk. might have been before Polycarp 
and pseudo-Clement, though in the latter case the 
omission of the ydp of Mt. makes Mk. more likely. 
And so with Clement of Home, Ignatius, and 
others. The Didache apparently refers to Mt. and 
Lk., and the name itself seems to he derived from 
Ac 2 *^^ ; but though a probable reference (x. 5) to 
1 Jn 4^3 makes the writer’s ■ of Jn. 

likely, there is no trace of his knowing Mark. 
For the possible references to the last twelve verses 
in Barnabas, etc., see below, § vi. The use of Mk. 
by Hermas is very probable. He appareiitlr refers 
to Mk 3‘^3 2Q24 they differ from Mt. and Lk., 

in Mand. ii. 2 (oiJrcjs odr ^uoxos ^cry djaaprlas rov 
KardkaXodvros), and Sim. ix. 20. 3 (rots rotoi^rots 
bTLfO-KoXbp icTTLP els r^v ^aaCXdav rov OeoO daeXduv). 
Indirectly the Shepherd of Hennas sny)])lies a great 
argument for the antiquity of the Gospels, because 
it shows the uniqueness of our Lord’.- ixu-^bh*- a> 
there narrated. Hennas essays the >arnc mei liod 
of teaching, but his attempt is utterly feeble. If 
the Gospels were 2nd cent. i)roductioTi.s, and the 
words of qur Lord had been liandecl c>ti only by 
oral tradition, the parables could never have been 
kept so pure. They would in the course of time, 
before the iiarrMiiM*- reached us in their present 
form, have assimilated features such as we find in 
Hermas. [For further references in the Shepherd 
see Zahn, Hirt d, Hermas, p. 456 ff. ; Stanton, 
Gosp. as Hist, Doc. p. 45 ]. 

To Justin’s probable reference to the Boanerges 
pssage (see above) must be added Dial, 88, where 
he speaks of Jesus as ‘supposed to be the car- 
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penter ’ {t€ktouos vo^xigo^ievov ; but Otto’s text has 
vop.. rod T€Kr. viov UTra/j^etJ'). Only Mark 

(6^) calls Jesus a carpenter (see § iii, 4 (J) below). 
Justin also probably quotes from the last twelve 
verses (below, § vi. ). 

The use of Mk, by heretics is presumed from 
references to it in Heracleon, the Valentinians, 
pseudo-Peter, and the Clementine Homilies (the 
first two as rex-)orted by Clement of Alexandria 
and Irenseus), for which reference may be made to 
Swete’s St, Mark, p. xxxi ; and San day’s Gospels 
in the Second Century, ch. vi. p. 177 ff. 

The Gospel is found in all the old Versions — 
Curetonian and Sinaitic Syriac (of the former only 
1017-20 ig extant), Old Latin, Bohairic, Sahidic ; and 
in all catalogues and Greek manuscripts of the 
Gospels. 

P.;' together the statements, references, and 
■lii'-i;-' and deferring the question of an editor 
later than the original writer of the Gospel (see 
§ vii. ), we may conclude, {a) that there is valid 
evidence that Mk, was hi circulation before the 
middle of the 2nd cent. ; (6) that ecclesiastical 
tradition almost uniformly connects the Second 
Evangelist with St. Peter — the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions (ii. 57, Lagarde, p. 85, c. A.d. 375) being the 
only writing which undoubtedly connects him 
with St. Paul {ol crwepyol IlaiJXoi; . . . AovkoLs Kal 
Mdp/cos, cf. Philem.^^, CoL 4^^) ; (c) that there was 
a difference of tradition as to whether he wrote 
while St. Peter was alive or after his death (see 
§iv. below). Further, {d] the Alexandrian Fathers 
Clement and Origen do not mention Mark’s preach- 
ing at Alexandria — a strange silence ; and (e) there 
is no hint till Hippolytus that there was more than 
one Mark ; aiiparently the other writers identified 
the cousin of Barnabas and the disciple of Peter, 
iii. The Character of the Gospel as shown 

BY ITSELF AND BY COMPARISON WITH THE OTHER 
Gospels.— -If we had no information from ecclesi- 
astical writers, we could have made no conjecture 
as to the authorship of the Second Gospel, as we 
can in the case of Lk. (by comparing ib^dth Acts) 
and Jn. (by comparing ii with the ’ > . 

But from internal evidence w’^e should • . 

the author was either an (‘ve-wiiiu'*.^ ot the events 
described or at least that he lu\d lir-i-haiul infor- 
mation. Further, a close examination of the 
Gospel makes it exceedingly |)robabl(! that the 
writer’s informant was St. Petcj-. Sr) that, while 
we should never from the NT itself have arrived 
at the name Mark, yet the internal evidence fully 
corroborates the external, that the author was the 
‘ int('r]ir(‘lcr of Peter.’ The iiii])re.^sion left from a 
>Lu<ly ui Mk. is that we have here in effect, though 
not m form, and not without some additions due 
to the Evangelist himself, that Apostle’s Gospel. 
It begins the narrative at the point when Peter 
could give his own recollections — at the preaching 
of the Baptist and the baptism of Jesus. This, 
not the Birth-narratives, as in the case of Mb. and 
Lk. , nor yet the account of our Lord’s pre-existence, 
as in the ease of Jn., was to Mark ‘ the beginning 
of the gO‘'])cl of Jesus Christ the Son of God’ (1^), 
whether tliesc words are part of the record or are 
the tiib' pH'fiM^d by an early scribe. 

1. Presentation of Christ’s Person and work.— 
Beginning with the i)reaching of John and our 
Lord’s entering on His ministry, St. Mark de- 
scribes at length the Galilaean ministry and the 
slow unfolding of Jesus’ claims. Our Lord, for 
example, does not at once proclaim His Messiah- 
ship, nor does He allow evil spii its to proclaim it in- 
opportunely (P’® 3^^, cf. 1*^ etc.). Even after Peter’s 
(^onfesisiou ixt Caesarea Philippi, when the Galilaean 
ministry was nearly ended, the disciples were 
charged to tell no man (8®^^-). At first Jesus begins 
by calling Himself the Son of Man (2^'^). Then 


the cro^vds begin to see in Him a prophet ; His 
own people and the learned scribes from Jerusalem 
think Him mad. We might even think, at first 
sight, especially if we have the Mattliaean account 
(16‘®) of Peter’s confession chiefly in mind and not 
the Markan, that the disciples then and then only 
found out that Jesus was Messiah. But this deduc- 
tion would be precarious. The account in Jn., 
which makes the Baptist begin by calling Jesus 
the Lamb of God and the Son of God, and makes 
Andrew, Philip, and Nathanael at once recognize 
Him as Messiah (Jn 129 . 34 . 41 . 45 . 49 )^ bears all the 
marks of i-'- ’■ ’-i’l'v. A Judsean ministry, as to 
which the ’■ »;■' are almost silent, must have 
been carried on simultaneously with the Galilaean 
in'eacliiiig. _ AVe should expect Jesus, as a religious 
Jew, to visit Jerusalem ficciuoutly ; and indeed, if 
the last Passover were His first visit during the 
ministry, we could not explain the sudden enmity 
of the Jerusalem Jews, or the fact of there being 
Judsean disciples — Judas Iscariot (probably from 
Kerioth in Judsea), Joseph of Arimathma, the 
owners of the colt at Bethphage and of the room 
where the Last Supper was celebrated (these evi- 
dently knew Jesus), the household at Bethany, 
and Simon ‘the leper.’ Also non- Markan portions 
of Mt. and Lk. imply visits to Jerusalem or a 
wider ministry than that in Galilee (Mt 23^^, Lk 
4^ BCK, 13^^*^^*); and in Acts the Apostles at 
once make their D r.d r. .' \ at Jerusalem, which 
would have been .11 1\ i, they had only just 

arrived there for the first time. On that occasion 
they were perfectly familiar ’-A - ■ < ..1 | de. 

But if this be ^o, we should « n) ■ ■ •. •■ ■■ .0 . « of 

j)roclaiming the Person of Clirist to have been 
adopted for these two quite distinct people, of such 
different characteristics, and separated by hostile 
Samaria. In Jerusalem, where religious contro- 
versy w'as rife, the question of Jesus’ Personality 
and office could not be postponed ; this is shown 
by the w’ay in which the Pharisees questioned the 
Baptist. But in Galilee this was not the case, 
and the revelation « was much more 
gradual. The Apos:!' d*)iib! N'—, had heard the 
questions asked in Judaea, and did know the claim 
of Jesus to be the Christ, though perhaps they did 
not fully realize all that it meant until the inci- 
dent at Caesarea Pbirji»]*i. Thenceforward Jesus 
speaks to them of Fli'' funirc glory (8^®, cf. 9^) and 
of His Passion (8®^ 9^^- etc.). After the Galilsean 
ministry (which ends at 9®°) Mark gives some short 
account (ch. 10) of journeys in Judaea and Persea, 
and it is only on the final approach to Jerusalem 
that all reserve passes away. In common with all 
the Evangelists, Mark gives a detailed account of 
the last days at Jerusalem. 

In describing our Lord’s Person, Mark emphatic- 
all 5 " brings out His Divinity, Jesus claims super- 
human authority — e,g. 2^®* (lord of the Sabbath), 
8®® and 14®^ (coming in glory, the latter in answer 
to Caiaphas’ question, ‘Art thou the Christ?’), 
126 £f. (the beloved Son and Heir) ; and especially 
authority to forgive sins, 2®* (the paralytic). He 
is a supernatural Person: 1^^ 9^ beloved 

Son ’), (‘the Holy One of God’), (‘the Son of 
God’), 5"^ (‘ Son of the Most High God’), 15^® (‘the 
Son of God’ or ‘a son of God’). He knows the 
thoughts of man, 2® 12^®, and what is to happen 

in the future, 2^® (fasting), 8®^ and 9®^ etc. (the 
Passion), 8^® (the Second Advent), 10®® (the suffer- 
ings of the Apostles), 13® (destruction of the 
Temple), 13^® (the universal gospel), 14®*^ (scattering 
of the sheep). His death has an atoning efficacy, 
10“^® (Ktrpov avrl iroKKCov), 14®^ (^niy blood of the 
covenant which is shed for many’). 

But still more striking is the emphasis laid on 
the true humanity of our Lord. The reality of 
His human body is referred to much as in the other 
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Evangelists — e,g. He is wearied and sleeps (4^® ; 
sleep is perhaps implied also in 1^^) ; He eats (14^) 
and drink>s (15^^’) ; His ‘touch’ is " 
of etc.) (see Gestures) ; the ; ■ .! 

is dwelt on in 15^^^*. But Mark pre-eminently 
describes the human soul and spirit of our Lord. 
Note especially His human compassion (P^) and 
love (10-^), and the more painful emotions (1*^^ 3'^ 6^' 
10^^ 15^*^), for which see below, §iii. 3. Note 

also the reference to our Lord’s human soul and 
spirit in 2® 14A and to His human will in 
Ivlark also refers to the sinless limitations of Jesus’ 
human nature. Q .<■ i- . ■>! asked apparently 
for information ,.■ , .•■“in these cases an 

‘ economical ’ questioning seems scarcely worthy. 
The Evangelist also records the one j)erfectly 
certain instance of Jesus’ ignorance qua man, 13®- 
(the Day of Jinlgmcnt — Mt.). It is because so 
much stress is laid in Mk. on our Lord’s true human 
nature that St. Augustine assigns to the Second 
Evangelist the symbol of the man. Other Fathers 
vary much in assigning the four symbols, hut it is 
remarkable that each one of the four is assigned to 
St. Mark in some one or other of the Fathers, 
Irenfeus making him the eagle, Victorinus the lion, 
Augustine the man, pseudo-Athanasius the calf 
(see Swete, St. Ma?'Jc, p. xxxviii). 

% Autoptic character. — In many passages Mk, 
shows, equally with Jn. and much more than Mt. 
and Lk., clear signs of first-hand knowledge. In 
these places Mk. often gives a lifelike touch, 
though Mt. and Lk. in their parallels have lost 
it. Such are the stooping down of the Ba];)tist 
to loose the shoe-latchet (l"^), the heavens in the 
act of opening [a-xt-^ofiepovs [present], 1^°), the ‘ in- 
coherent and excited remarks of the crowd ’ at 
the healing of the Capernaum demoniac (1-^ best 
text, see KV ; they are softened down by later 
scribes of Mk. and by Lk.), the ‘house of Simon 
and Andrew’ (1-®, where 1| Mt. and Lk. omit 
Andrew ; in the East it is common for several 
brothers, even when married, to live in one house, 
but it required first-hand knowledge to know that 
Andrew and Peter lived together), Simon starting 
in pursuit of Jesus (P®), the breaking up of the 
mud roof to let the paralytic down through it, 
with other details (2% where Mt. tells none of 
the small points, and Lk., writing for a Eoman 
nobleman, as ba • nv-L translates 

these, to him, :.! ■ n d- -..li- into the 

language of Western Europe, and says that the 
man was let down through the tiles ; see Ramsay, 
IVas Christ horn at Bethlehem? p. 63), the single 
pillow, rh Trpoa-KeipdXacov, probably a wooden head- 
rest, in the boat in the storm (4®®, Mk. only), 
Jesus turning round in the crowd to see who 
touched Him (so Mt., not Lk.), and His glance 
at the woman (5®^^*, Mk. only). His not allowing 
the crowd who were with Him to come near 
Jainis’ house, a very probable and lifelike detail 
(5®^, Mk. only j Lk. makes Jesus dismiss the crowd 
on His entering). The scene at Jairus’ house is 
especially vivid in Mk., and is instructive as 
showing who the Evangelist’s authority was. It 
must have been one of the inner circle of Apostles, 
i.e. Peter, James, or John (Andrew was not here 
I-iresen t ). A s J ames died early, and another Gospel 
was writren by (or, at least, depends on) John, 
we are led to think of Peter as the source. Fur- 
ther instances of lifelike touches are: the five 
thousand arranged ‘like garden beds’ TTpacnai 
wpaa-ial (Mk. only) on the green grass the 

details in the account of the Transfiguration (9^®^*, 
where Mt. and Lk. also are vivid), but especially 
of the healing which followed, where the story is 
told from the point of view of the three Apostles, 
not of those who remained behind (9^^ ixedures 
. , . €Wov 6x}^ov, Mk. only), and where Mk. only 


has the delicate touch (9^'') that the man brought 
the cataleptic boy to J esiis and applied to the tlis- 
ciples only when he found that Jesus was absent, 
and other aiitoptic details ; Mt. and Lk. greatly 
abbreviate this narrative. So Mark alone I’elates 
that in the dispute about precedence and in the 
blessing of the little ones Jesus took the children 
into His arms {ivayKCLXLcdjiievos, 9’’^ 10^^*), and in the 
latter ease that He blessed thorn f erven tig {KarTfv- 
XoyeL). Notice also how Mk. alone tells us of the 
searching glance of love cast by Jesus on the rich 
young man and the clouding over of the young 
man’s brow (10^^^*)? and of the colt tied at llie 
door without in the open street (IP; probably 
Peter was one of the two disciples sent), of Jesus 
refusing to permit vessels to bo carried through 
the Temifie (IP^^), of the command to hrhu/ a 
denarius, the Roman coin, into the Temple (where 
only Jewish coins were current) at the question 
of paying tribute (12^®). For the Agony in the 
Garden, see below, 3 ; but here again we note 
that the source must have been Peter, James, or 


John. The account of Peter’s denials is indecisive, 
as he must have been the ultimate authority for 
all the narratives ; but the of Mk 14^^ 

(see below, 4 {h)] argues the priority of our Evan- 
gelist. Exception.’ k- ■■ h « v i-lenced by 

the mention of the • ‘ I ■ * j ■ . i (A^phT^is, 

2^"^), of the father of the blind man at Jericho 
(Timseus, 10*^®), and of the sons of Simon of Gyrene 
(Alexander and Rufus, 15^^). These and other 
instances lead us to see in the Second Gospel a 
graphic account of one who had first-hand know- 
ledge at his command, and, to a large extent, 
confirm Papias’ description of Mark as Peter’s 
interpreter. Mk. consists almost entirely of things 
of which Peter had jDersonal knowledge. As 
Eusebius noticed long ago {Demonsir, Boangel. 
iii. 5, Cologne ed. p. 120 f.j, it is silent on matters 
which refiect credit on Peter. It alone records 
several Petrine touches. We have, in fact, here 
in all particulars the Petrine tradition in a far 
more exact form than in the other Synox>tics. 

3. Description of the inner feelings of our Lord 
and of the Apostles. — This is found in Mk. to an 
extent which argues an early narrative based on 
intimate personal kiio\\Udi:c of Jesus and of the 
Twelve. In Mt. and Lk. the painful emotions 
of our Lord are not mentioned, excei)t in the case 
of the Agony, and even that disappears in the 
Westcott-Hort text of Lk. (22*^®^') ; a fact x>robably 
to be accounted for by a feeling of reverence due 
to a slightly later age. In Mk. we find a more 
childlike boldness in describing Jesus’ feelings. 
See the following instances, which are found in 
Mk. only : ijjL^pLjiriadgevQ^ (denoting sternness : 

not necessarily anger, but deep feeling) ; 3® 
righteous anger and grief ,* 6® Avondering at the 
• ■ ■’ iTbelief (here Mt. retains did r^v diriffTlav 


' ■, . omits ; on the other hand, 

Mt 8 A Lk 7^ have the wonder of Jesus’ human 
mind at the centurion’s faith — an incident which 
was not part of the Petrine tradition and is not 
in Mk.); 10^^ i'iJiu- : i(‘:s wluri Iho Ji-' ii ]■■- kept 
back the little children; and I I ■ the 

Agony in the Garden, where ::loi.c -;c.iks of 
the surprise {iK6ap.^e2cr6aL) added to the distraction 
from grief {ddrip.oj/€Lv) of Jesus’ human soxil. Mt. 
changes the former to XvTreiaOoLL while retaining 
the latter, and Lk. omits the whole passage. If, 
as^ seems probable, the passage Lk 22^*- is not an 
original part of the Third Gospel, it is perhaps 
a fragment older than Lk. and reflects the same 
stage of tlionglil as Mark. It is referred to in 
Justin, Dial. 103. — It is not unlikely that the 
difference between Mk 10^® (the rich yoitng man) 
and Mt 19^®^- in the best text (BDi*^, Origen, etc. ; 
see Westcott-Hort, Notes) is due to the same 
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feeling. Possibly when the First Evangelist wrote, 
the M arkan phrase, ‘ Why callest thou me good ? 
none is good save one, even God,’ may have been 
misunderstood to imply a merely human Christ. 
Or perhaps the Westcott-Hort text of Mt. is not 
blit is due to an early scribe or editor 
\\1j«; dhhkoii the Markan form of the incident. 
Another example is the TrrcD/^a of Mk 15'^^ (so >?BDL ; 
Westcott-Hort with AC, etc., read crCojULa). This 
was a word used of the carcase of a dead animal 
or of a human being, with a touch of contempt. 
Mt. and Lk. have therefore altered wroj/jLa to aw/jia, 
as also have some scribes in Mk., from feelings 
of reverence. 

The same thing is true of andther matter almost 
peculiar to Mk. , the account of the inner feelings 
of the Apostles. See 4^^, showing the Apostles’ 
resentment against the Lord (‘ Garest thou not?’), 
and similarly 4“^^ showing their awe or holy fear 
at the revelation of Jesus’ power and Divinity (cf., 
however, St. Peter at the miraculous draught of 
fishes in Lk 5^) ; so 10^^, showing their amazement 
and fear, apparently arising from our Lord’s 
manner as He went before them; and 14^ ipe- 
^pL/jiQpTo, here (unlike of anger, 

A similar result follows from tlie passages where 
Mk. tells us that Jesus ' could not ’ do a thing. The 
inability is, doubtless, relative and conditional. 
Jesus ‘could not’ do that which was inconsistent 
with His plan of salvation. Yet here the other 
feeling that the phrases might be mis- 
understood as taking from the Master’s glory, have 
altered or omitted them. See and the 

specially significant 6®*-, where ot/c idjjparo iK€L TroLrjcraL 

OT^dejULiay S^pafXLP el k.t.X,, Kai 4d(x^fxa.(xev 8(.ci> rijp 
dincTTiap ai;rw?^ = Mt 13®® oC/k iiroirjcrep iKC? dvpdfxeis 
TToXXas dTnorrlap airrCov, the tioo possible causes 

of ofience being removed in Mt. 

4. Comparison with the other Synoptics. — The 
indications given in the last two subsections will 
lead ns to believe that the Second Gospel, either 
in the form in which we have it now, or at least 
in a form very like that which we have, is chrono- 
logicfilly (he first of the Syno[)th*'-, and that it lay 
be hire I'lio writers of the First and Third Gospels. 
This impression is greatly strengthened by the 
considerations which follow. We still postpone 
the question whether the Markan Gospel known 
to Matthew and Luke is the same as our Mark. 

{a) Scope of Mark . — Except about thirty verses, 
all the narrative that we find in Mk. we find also 
(and in the same order) in either Mt. or Lk., or in 
both. This might tell both ways. If Mark were 
only an abbrevim o: . !»•; ri»v. fimn M'-. and Lk., 
without much iriionii.ii'M-'i. it would 

stand to reason that he would have little to tell 
us that was not found in them. But, then, his 
Gospel would not be the fresh and vivid, first-hand 
and autoptic, composition that it is. Therefore 
Ave are led to the conclusion that Matthew and 
Luke borrowed from Mark, and that one or other 
of them took almost everything that was found in 
his Gospel. 

That Luke borrowed from Mark is seen from 
another fact. In the Third Gospel there is a long 
section which is not in the Second (Lk 9®^-18^^). 
For this, Luke is dependent on some other source. 
P>ut. lijuing followed the Markan order somewhat 
clo'fly io the point where the section begins, 
he goes back, when the section ends, to within a 
few verses of the place in Mk. where he dropped 
it. Thus, Lk 9®« = Mk ; Lk W^=M.k lOf, 
This looks as if Mk. (or something very like it) 
was lying open before the Third Evangelist as he 
wrote. 

{b) Diffuseness and redundancy of Mk, as eom- 
parul v:\th parallel passages of Mt. a^d Luke . — 
The idea that ^Mark is an abbre viator of Matthew 
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is at once shown to be wrong when we compare 
parallels. When we do so, we shall find, in almost 
every case, that Mk. is much fuller than either 
Mt. or Lk. taken singly. The greater bulk of 
the two latter is due to their relating many inci- 
dents and speeches which are not in Mark. The 
style of Mk. is somewhat difiuse, and it was neces- 
sary for the other Synoptists, if they were to make 
mom for the new matter which they desired to 
introduce, to prune it considerably. This they 
did. Instances are : (Mt. omits ‘ when the sun 

did set,’ Lk. omits ‘at even’); 1^® ^rpwt ^pvvx<^ XLap 
( = Lk. y€Pojii€P7]s 7]ju,epas) ; 2^®^- 4^^*, where the shorter 
form in Mt. and Lk. really omits nothing from 
the sense; as abbreviating, puts together 
the arrival of J airus who said that the child was 
dying, and of the messenger who said that she 
was dead) ; 6^® (Mt. omits all the Markan details 
about the woman Avith the issue of blood, Lk. 
omits some of them) ; (the parenthetical ex- 
planation about the Baptist’s death interrupts the 
course of the narrative in Mt. and Mk., but is 
greatly abbreviated in the former ; in Lk. the 
story is put in its proj^er place, but abbreviated 
to one or two sentences ; note Mk.’s redundant 
evOds jULerd <nrov8^9, 6 “-^®) ; 8 ^ (the feeding of the four 
thousand, shortened in Mt. , left out in Lk. ) ; 
8^^ (the omission to take bread, abbreviated in 
Mt., whence we should have gathered, if we had 
not had Mk., that they discovered the omission only 
after landing, instead of Avhen in tlie boat, as Mk., 
which is much more likely) ; (the stranger 
exorcist, omitted in Mt., shortened in Lk.) ; 13^^ 
dw' dpxvs KTLaeus fjv 4 ktl{T€p 6 deds ( = Mt. dx’ dp. 
KbcrpoVf Lk. difierent). Many other examples might 
be ■ . ■ • r/. T’- 81®- (cf. Lk. ) 12i^- « 14®® 15^ 16®. 
See » li: . k.* Horm Synopticce, pp. 100 tf., 110. 

A similar instance of redundancy is the use of 
iJeonastic forms in Mk., e.g. e/c 7ratdt6dev 9^^ 
(A omits iKf D has iK ircLLdds), dwb jxaKpbdep 5® 8® 
IP® 14®^ 15^®. These are very seldom found in Mt, 
and Luke. 

(c) Correction of Markan details in Mt, or 
Luke. — In two or three instances we find a small 
slip of the pen corrected, as Avhen Mark (1^*-) cites 
as from Isaiah a passage which is really partly 
from Mai and partly from Is 40®, perhaps through 
using a book of quotations in Avhich these passages 
followed each other, Avith ‘ Isaiah ’ at the top of 
the page; here the othei ' ■ omit the 

Malachi passage (though ■ \ ■ elseAvhere, 

Mt lli®=Lk 7^'^), thus silently correcting^ Mark. 
So Mk 2^® has i-rrl ’A^iddap dpx>^epiu39^ AA-liich can 
only mean ‘during the high priesthood of Abiathar’ 
(Ac, etc., insert roD, which might give the mean- 
ing ‘in the time of A., Avho Avas afterAvards high 
priest’; D, syr®"^, and some Old Latin MSS omit 
tlie whole phrase ; these are scribes’ corrections). 
The 11 Mt. Lk. have the Markan sentence almost 
exactly, AAuth the exception of these three words 
which they omit, no doubt because it is not correct 
to say that the events happened when Abiathar 
was actually high priest. In the account of the 
women at the tomb (Mk 16^) there is some con- 
fusion of time {Xlav irpcal . , . dparelXapros rod 

riXlov\ probably due to compression, different 
events being put together, unless, indeed, we 
accept XYright’> suggestion {Synopsis of the Gos- 
pels'^, in loc.) that has dropped out before 

dvareiXaPTos. In !| Mt 28^ there is a similar obscur- 
ity : ‘ late on the Sabbath day, as it began to 
dawn toward the first day of the AA^eek, came 
Mary Magdalene.’ But this is corrected in 
11 Lk 24L The women came on the first day of 
the Aveek 6p6pov ^adeoos (so Jn 20^ xpcat, ckotIcxs 
o^ays). 

Cases of explanations, or corrections of matter, 
as opposed to corrections of phraseology, may be 
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seen in Mk 12^, where the killing of the heir 
precedes the casting out of the vineyard, the order 
being inverted in Mt. and Lk. to make the 
parable fit the heavenly counterpart ; in Mk 13^^ 
(‘ abomination of desolation’) where li Mt 24^® adds 
‘ spoken of by Daniel the prophet/ and I| Lk 21^*^ 
explains by altering to ‘Jerusalem eomjmssed 
with armies ’ ; and Mk 15^® where the Avords 
‘Son of God’ (so Mt.) are explained by Lk. as 
‘ a righteous man.’ In this last case the Markan 
phrase is probably original, though the centurion 
would have borrowed it from the Jews without 
understanding it ; Luke gives what the centurion 
meant in his own mind. 

In several cases additions in Mt. or Lk. imply 
the priority of Mk., the added words probably 
coming from a non - Markan source, as in the 
confession of St. Peter, Avhere the account in Mk. 
(8-®) could hardly have been derived from Mt. by 
abbreviation ; and in the Avarning (Mk 13^®) to 
2uay that the flight be not in the Avinter (x^tjLioiyosjj 
Avhere Mt. (24-*^) adds crajS^drcp, changing the 

case. Or, in some instances, the added AAmrds are a 
gloss ; e.ff. Mk 8^*^ (taking up the cross — Lk. adds 
‘daily’), 10^^ (to sit on Jesus’ right hand or left 
hand is for those for Avhom it has been prepared 
-~Mt. adds ‘ by my Father’), 12^ (the oAvner of the 
vineyard goes aAvay — Lk. adds xpbvovs iKavo^s, 
shoAAung special knoAvledge of viticulture, as it 
would he several years before the grapes were 
allowed to ripen). 

In some cases, by a turn of phrase, Mk.’s accu- 
racy in minute points is lost in Mt. and Luke, 
Thus in Mk 4®® onr Lord was already in the boat 
(4^) ; the other Synoptists, by an oversight, make 
Him embark here. In the Charge to the TAvelve 
Mk 6® has ‘ take nothing . . . save a staff only ’ ; 

11 Mt. and Lk. show an early exaggeration of the 
command (see SAvete, ^ Marh, in loc.). In 

Mk 10^ Jesus comes ‘into the borders of Judoea 
and beyond {k<lI Tripav) Jordan’; Mt. (19^) omits 
Kai, as do some lesser MSS. in Mk. (A, etc., have 
did, rov wipap) ; but doubtless Mk. is right here, 
— Jesus AA^ent both into Judsea and into Persea. 
Tlie pii>sage is not in Luke. On the general 
cpiorion of the alterations and oiuL.rions of 
Markan matter in Mt. and Lk. see HaAvkins, 
JToi', Bynopt, p. 96 ff. He suggests that several 
Markan passages might be misunderstood as de- 
rogatory to Jesus or to the Apostles, or might 
otherAvise cause offence ; and therefore Avere 
altered by Mt. or by Lk. or by both. 

{d) Correction of Markan phraseology in Mt. or 
The Second Gospel is distinguished by a 
rough and unpolished style, nifleciiiig ihe Greek 
commonly spoken by the JeAV- bi i Ik‘' 1 -r century. 
In the parallels of the other Synoptics there are 
numerous instances of toning doAvn and pruning 
Mark’s unliterary forms of speech. 

As an example, take Mk.’s frequent use of 
diminutives^, often altered in Mt., almost always 
in Luke. Such are Ovyo^rpLov 5^^ 7^® (not elsewhere 
in NT) = ^v 7 dr'j 7 P Mt. Lk. (no Lukan parallel to T ^) ; 
TraLdiop, Kopdaiov (the latter a late colloquial word 
condemned by the Attieists) - Kopdenov Mt. bis 

— TTfxh Lk. ; Trai^ta 10^^ (so Wu. ) — ^pi(f>n Lk. ; IxOrjdia 
87 — once, but soon corrects to (not 

in Lk.) ; TrXoidpLOP 3^ (so Jn.), not in Mt. and Lk. 
(all the best MSS in Mk 4®® have 'TrXoTd as in Mt. 
and Lk., not ifkoLdpLa as TK,) ; (hrdpLov 14^’^ (also 

in Jn.) =:c5riW Mt. = oi5s Lk. ; iraiSlcrK'n 14®®* (so Mt. 
Lk. once, but Mt. soon changes it to dW^, Lk. to 
^repos) ; Kvudpiix 7^^^* (so Mt., no Lukan parallel) ; 
y/Lxl<t 7^ (so Mt., no Lukan parallel ; ypixi<^v in Lk 
16®^ is not in the best MSS). 

(e) Other colloquialisms are rn-<ju(‘ri( iix Mark, 
These are often corrected in Mj., oi:mi(v still in 
Luke. [Those here marked with an asterisk are 

expressly condemned by the Attieists]. Such are 
/cpd/5j8aroff* ox Kpd^arr os'* 2“^* (Mt. and Lk, kXLpt), 

Lk. also KXLPtdiop) and 6®^ (Mt. omits, Lk. has no 
parallel, Jn. also has the word) ; (rvy^offXLov edldovp 
[vv.lL iiroivvav, iwoiovp] 3®, cr. iroLifjcrapres 15^, neither 
elseAvhei'e in NT (Mt. has <r. XapL^dueLP five times, 
Lk. different) ; opKigo) * 5"^, avoided by Mt. and Lk. 
(Mt 26®^ lias e^opKL^ia) ; ivxdrojs 5^®, corrected 

byMt. and Lk. (Josephus has ep elvcLL, Ant. 

IX. viii. 6) ; cr<pvpts*' [best reading] 8®-*® (so Mt.), 
colloquial for cnrvpis (see Deissmann, BibL BtuiL 
p. 158, Eng. tr.) ; ^X^irere diri} 8^® 12®®, probably 
colloquial or coined by Mark, corrected or avoided 
in Mt. and Lk. ; popoepdaXpos"* 9^^ (so Mt., Lk. has 
no parallel); rpup-aXtd paepidos )0“®=Mt. rpijpa p. = 

Lk. rpvpcL §e\bpr}s best text (rpupc. is a late rare 
Avord, doubtless colloquial; pa(pis* is collo<iuial) ; 
Ko\Xv(3L(rT'/}s IP® (so Mt. and Jn. ; Lk. omits; 

Jn 2^“^^* has KepparLorTifjs in addition) ; iK€(paXiwcrav 
12^, dir. Xey. in Greek, altered in Mt. and IJc. 
(see § hi- 5 and § vii. beioAv) ; dypeixToocrip 12^® 

( = Mt. Trayidei'icrcocrLP, both cLTr. Xey. in NT ; Lk. 
lias iinXd^cjpraL) ; KardXvpa 14^^ (SO Lk., but Mt. 
omits), a " ■ ■ ' ’i ■ . though the verb KaraXuw is 
classical ■ ■ ■ -f ‘ halting to rest’; ets Ka$' 

(/card) ets 14^® (altered in Mt., no ixarallel in Lk., 
a colloquialism, eh being made an indeclinable 
numeral, or else Kara an adverb, see Deissmann, 
Bibl. Stud. p. 138) ; crlxxcr'fipov* ( = Mt. crrjpelop) ; 

pd^Ticrpca* 14®® (so Jn., but altered in Mt. and Lk.) ; 
elfdx'hp^f^y * 15'^® in the sense ‘ rich ’ or ‘ of honourable 
estate’ (altered in Mt. and Lk.). It is noteworthy, 
hOAA’ever, that Luke is more particular Avlien cor- 
recting Mark tlxan when compu'iii'^ his later 
treatise, for Ave find /cpd/3arros in Ac 5^® 9®®, oprifw 
in Ac 19^® (cf. 1 Th 6^^ ipopKi^w best text), and 
eifax'hy-^^ the above sense in Ac 13®® 17^^. 

(/) Mark’s so-called Latinisms must probably be 
reckoned as being in reality colloquialisms ; see 
§ iv. below. Such are Keprvpim conturio 15®^’ 

{ = eKaroprapxos, eKaroprdpxv^ Mt, Lk. ) ; ^iu-rrjs S0(C- 
tarius 7^ not in the best text of 7® (Mt. omits, 
abbreviating; no |■.,r. ::vi i-i Lk.) ; crTre/co uXdrwp 
speculator 6-' dir. X£-, . i-i t.:« "U (omitted in Mt., no 
parallel in Lk.) ; Kodpdprm q^oadrans 12“^^ (omitted 
in Lk., no parallel in Mt., but the word is found 
in Mt 5^®) ; XeyaPp or Xeyethp legio 5®* ^^e. ‘ a large 

number,’ Avhich seems to have been its meaning in 
colloquial Greek (the 11 Lk 8®® has it, but H Mt 8-®* 
omits it ; Mt 26®® has the word in its literal, mili- 
tary sense) ; Krjpcros census 12^*^ (so Mt., but Lk. 
<p6pos) ; rb lKa.vbv Trocetp satisfacere 15^® (omitted in 

Mt- and Lk., cf. Ac 17® XajBbpres rb Ik<xp6v satis ac- 
cipientes). To these must be added drjpdpiop dena- 
rius 12^® 14® and pbbios modius 4^^ ,Avhich both 

the other Synoptics have retained. 

{g) The Aramaic transliterations in Mk. are a 
source of some perplexity when we ask the cause 
of their presence (see V)elow, § v.). But in this 
connexion they are significant, because almost all 
of them have been removed hy the other Synop- 
tists. Even in Mk. they are nearly always accom- 
panied by an i:!b : : Lse other Evangelists, 

writing later, p r* g . i .] \ 1 1 • . .. i 1 , , it useless to retain 
them- They are marks of an early hand, desirous 
of retaining the ipsissim.a verba spoken. 

{h) Corrections of grammar, awkward and dif- 
ficult phrases, etc. — Under this head we note many 
instances of smoothing an uni)oli.-sihcd style. Thus 
in 3^®®- Mark writes kuI AdKcajdap, k.t.X. ■“■■■ • ■ 
that he had added a clause about Peter . ' , ■ ■ , X 1 1' ' , 
etc.) /cal iiro'crjcrep robs bcoSe/ca (Westcott-Hort insert a 
bracket in endeavouring to make Mk. L-'-jmniwV i- rd 
—surely a deaerate expedient)— the '.iiilicohy di- 
appears in Mt. and Lk. ; in 4^^ bpcp rb pixrrhpiop 
d^Borat is awkward — in Mt. and Lk. ypQpac is in- 
serted and makes the phrase easy — this probably 
is not a correction proper, but a case of taking a 
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smoother phrase from the non-Markan source of 
Mt. and Lk. rather than the rough phrase in Mk. 
(see § vii. 2 below). Note also 4^^ obroi 5i eicriv oi 
Trapa. ttju 65dy . . . /cat d'rai'j /c.r.X., for ot 6rav — simj)li- 
tied in Mt. and Lk. ; 4^1 where ^px^raL is very 
awkward — Luke removes it, as also Matthew, who 
narrates the passage in a dillerent connexion ; 4^-^ 
jSXeVeTe rt dKo6^T€ — Luke’s gloss is ttcSs (for rt), 
doubtless a true one (no parallel in Mt.) ; 
anacolouthon, removed in Mt. and Lk., which both 
insert Bu \apujv dvdpojTos, here probably following 
in preference their non-Markan source (as in 4^^) ; 
tyiif. elTT'o dvdpcjOTTO^ . . . l^op^dv . . . oiukStl d<pLere 
avrov, K'.T.X., which is grammatical enough though 
the sense is rather strained — this is smoothed in Mt. 
(no parallel in Lk.) ; 9^ eia-lv rives (S5e tQv Sar'pKBrojv 
more awkward than the ]1 Mt. tQv (S. e. or the I 1 Lk. 
tQv aOrou e. ; 911*28 5^1 in the sense ‘why?’' {i.e. 
‘how is it that . . .’) = Mt. ri or did ri, not in Lk. 
(so 6 'rt in 2i® = Mk. Lk. Start) ; 9^^ no 64 correspond- 
ing to jiiiv, KoX TT^s being used instead — in Mt. the 
order is inverted and tlie \4y<^ 64 provides the re- 
quisite antithesis ; 9^^^ iv 6v6[j.arL 6 'rt, an awkward 
phrase for ‘ because ’ = Mt. eis 6vop.a fMdd'qrov (the 
converse change would be impossible ; Swete finds 
a classical parallel to Mk. in Thuc. iv. 60 ; there is 
no parallel in Lk.) ; 11 '^ the words in the best text: 
‘And straightway he will send (dTrocrreXXet, historic 
present) him back (TrdXtz^) hither,’ are part of the 
message, ambiguous) have been 

omitted in Lk., and alcerea in Mt. to a prediction 
that the owner of the colt would comply with the 
request ,* 13^*^ ^64\vyp.a is made ungrammatically 
masculine (€<rr')j/c(5ra), because it is taken to be a 
man (the participle corrected in Mt. to €<xr6s — Lk. 
completely different) ; 13^®, the harsh phrase ‘ those 
days shall be tribulation ’ (softened in AV to ‘ in 
those days,’ etc.) is altered and smoothed in Mt. 
and Lk. to ‘ there shall be,’ etc. ; 14®^ the difficult 
phrase paTrLa-fiaaLv ^XafSov is omitted in Mt. and Lk. 
(the read in Li of TR 4^a\\ov in Mk. arises partly 
from cniiindon of jSaX- and Xa/3-, partly from the 
harshness of the original) ; difficult iwi- 

^a\<hv ^KXoLiev altered both in Mt 26''® and Lk 22 ®- to 
Kai 4^eXB(bv ^KXctvcrev -riKpibs, but Westcott-Hort 
bracket the clause in Lk. as doubtful (it is wanting 
in some Old Latin MSS) — if it is genuine in Lk. 
(and it has almost <■’ t hu nr. • ■*.. '.ion) we 

pT'ibMbly hii here ji '*<■ d; * orr* • n proper, 
l>ni fn*<' licfnro; of both Matthew and Luke pre- 
ferring their non-Markan source to the ambiguous 
Mk., which was perhaps misunderstood in early 
times as much as now ; whether it means ‘ when 
he thought thereon he wept,’ or ‘ covering his head 
he wept,’ or as D and the Latin, Syrian, Armenian, 
and other versions have it, ‘ he began to weep.’ 

The corrections under this head are most sig- 
nificant, and appear to be conclusive as to the 
early date of Mk. as compared with the other 
Synoptics. For no writer, having before him a 
smooth text, would gratuitously introduce harsh 
or difficult phraseology, whereas the converse 
change is natural and common. 

{i) We may notice some changes made iox greater 
'precision, especially by Luke, who, as one would ex- 
pect, uses more correct medical language. Cf. Mk 
2®^*, Mt 9^®^* 7ra/>aXuri/c6s = Lk 7r'ipa\(-\i iiivos ; Mk 
2^'^, Mt 9^^ i<Tx4'ovr€s — ljk. 5®^ dyiaCvovres, [In Mk 5^® 
= Mt 92®=Lk 8®®, Lk. Mk. (not Mt.) add the com- 
mand to give the maiden something to eat, — cf. 
Lk 7^® where Jesus gives the widow’s son back to 
his mother ; ‘ in each case He intimates that nature 
is to resume its usual course’ (Plummer, St. Luke, 
on 8®®)]. 

Similar C(>nv< liori' for precision are: Mk 6^^ 6 
^acriXeifS ‘I < f. 6-®* ^®^*) = Mt. Lk. *H. 6 rerpa- 
dpxvs (though Mt. has retained 6 pctir. in^ 14®) ; 
perhaps also 6®® rrjs $vyarpbs avrov ‘HpqsdcdSos if the 


reading of (so Westcott-Hort) be right, in 

which case either the girl was not Salome but her 
half-sister, or perhaps more probably avrov is used 
in a loose way to denote that she was Herod’s 
"tep-dMiighler — Mr 14® has ij Ovydr'rjp rijs^Upcpdiddos, 
which is more likely to be the truth (the Markan 
reading is, however, very doubtful) ; 1*® etc., 
where Mark calls the Lake of Gennesaret ‘ the 
sea {ddXaa-c-a) of Galilee ’ (so Mt.), but Luke always, 
with his superior nautical knowledge, changes the 
word to XL^vt) ; and 15^® which says that ‘ they that 
were crucified (pi.) with him reproached him’ (so 
Mt.) — the plural is perhaps used only iin]»ci'()indl\ . 
or possibly both robbers began to">’('vi!c fil'd oi.c, 
reiDented; but Luke, who had independent know- 
ledge of this incident (for he alone relates the 
penitence of the robber), emphatically coiTects 
the phrase to els 64 rldv Kpe(jia<jd4vro)v KaKo^pyoiv (Lk 
23''*®). 

{j) Doubtfzil cases . — XVe must finally consider 
some passages in which it is doubtful whether we 
must attribute to Mk. priority or posteriority. In 
Mk 6® we find ot)x oDrbs ianv 6 r4Kriav ; where Mt 
13®® has 6 rou r4K:rovos vi6s and Lk 4-® vlbs 
Here ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ "■ » ■ ' ’ be on the part of the First 

and T • I ■ . , ■ ■■ . ho disliked the name ‘ the 

carpenter’ being given to Jesus, and the fact that 
they use different phrases points to the probability 
that they are not here borrowing from their common 
source or sources ; while the correction might be 
on the part of Mark, who thought that the phrase 
‘son of Joseph’ might be misunderstood by his 
readers, inasmuch as they had not the birth- 
narrative before them to explain it. Origen 
asserts tliat ‘ in none of the Gospels cuirent in the 
Churches is Jesus Himself ever described as being 
“the carpenter”’ {adv. Cels. vi. 36), and perhaps 
this reading was not in his copy of Mark — a few 
authorities now extant have a difierent phrase 
(but see XTestcott-Hort, Notes on Select Headings, 

. 24). If the correction is on the part of the 
econd Gospel, it is probable that our Markan 
reading is the work of an editor later than Mt. Lk. 
(but see § vii. below). — In the cock is 

said to crow twice, according to the usually re- 
ceived readings; in Mt. Lk. Jn. only one cock- 
crowing is recorded. Some MSS omit 6ts in Mk 
14®®, many (KBc syr etc.) omit /cat dX4Kru3p 
iipdbvTjcrev in 14®®, some omit iK 86vr4pov in 14'^®, 
others omit 6ls in 14’^®. If a ■ 

was in the Petrine traditio* , ■■ ■ . . » 

understand why the other r \ .i G - should have 
so completely omitted all n.‘ it; but it is 

equally difficult to understand why, if it belongs 
to the original Mk., and if that Grospel was later 
than Mt. and Lk., the Second Evangelist should 
have introduced it; or again whjq if it is an 
editorial addition to Mk., the editor should have 
introduced it. Perhaps Dr. Salmon’s solution is 
the right one {Texttcal Criticism, ch. v.) — that 
originally Mk. had only one cock-crowing, that 
of 14^® {i.e. not in the same place as in Mt. and 
Lk.); that the omission of etc., in 14®® is right ; 
and that some early scr-h«‘ \,yiv^ by error put in 
these words, without its.r' 1 .'."^ o introduce two 
cock-erowiiigs, other '•■■ 1 : -i- . -.ded 8ls and 4k 
8evr4pov in the other places to produce consistency. 
On the other hand, it must be remembered that 
the omissions in some MSS of Mk. are easily 
explicable on the supposition that a lifiiiii'-riL'iis-j 
scribe, not finding two <-<>c.k <-r(»wiug- :\\ li-c 
Gospels, omitted these words in Mk. ; if this be so, 
the enigma is inexplicable. —In Mk 14®® the words 
X^tpoTTolrjrov, dx^^poTrolyprov may be a comment of the 
Evangelist’s, the simpler words of Mt 26®^ being 
what"^the false witnesses really said (Lk. has no 
arallel). If so, the Markan form would probably 
e later than the Matthaean (see Schmiedel in 
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Encifc, BiU. ii. 1851). But the introduction of 
comments such as these, however much in^ the 
style of Mt., is not in that of Mk., and there is no 
reason why Jesus should not actually have used 
the words, and, if so, why the false witnesses should 
not have quoted them ; their false testimony lay 
in giving a wrong sense to our Lord’s wmrds, rather 
than : ■ ■ ■ i ■ : ‘ ' TT ’ ■ ; wrongly. 

A ' "1 i correction of Mk. may be 

briefly noticed here, though it does not concern 
Mt. or Luke. In 15--^ we read that the Cruciflxion 
took place at the third hour ; Jn 19^”^ says that the 
trial was hardly over by the sixth hour {taf>a 9jv cbs 
'eKT7}), and this looks like a correction of Mk. as to 
time. Bu, }■■ ■’ this is no correction, whether 
we take > solution that John’s ‘sixth 

hour’ is our 6 a.m., or that of Ramsay {Expositor, 
4th ser. vii. 216, 5th ser, hi. 457) and others that 
the word ‘ hour ’ is used in a loose and ill-defined 
way, or the more probable and ancient view (Euseb. 
ad Marin, ) that there is an error of the digamma, 
F {—%) for r ( =3) or vic& vei'sa, in the text of the 
Gospels. If so, our copies of Jn. ; m b’, 

wrong, since Mk. has three separate 
which hang all together, 151*25.33 Wright, 
Synopsis'^, in loc,, and Netv Test. Prob. p. 147). 

{h) Conehision from the evidence , — The detailed 
comparison of Mk. with Mt. and Lk. leads us to 
the conclusion that either Mk. as we have it now, 
or at least a Gospel which differs from our Mk. 
in unessential pariiciilarh only, lay before the First 
and Third Lvangcdisls when they wrote. If the 
doubtful eases mentioned above, and the instances 
given below in § vii., be held to argue the priority 
of Mt. or Lk. OA'er Mk., that would apply only to 
editorial additions, and the main conclusion would 
not be afiected. Some of the deductions made 
above may be questioned, yet the cumulative force 
of the whole is very great. And a careful study 
of them will at once dissipate the idea that Mart 
is an abbreviator of Matthew, and will lead us to 
the conclusion that here we come much closer to 
the hed-roek of the Gospel story than in either Mt. 
or Luke. This is the great value of Mk., and it 
has been left for modern scholars to discover it. 

5. Other characteristics of diction in Mark. — 
The style of the Second Gospel may he gathered to 
a large extent from what has preceded. For its 
Aramaic tinge see below, § v. A few favourite 
inodes of speech remain to be noticed. The use of 
the historic present is especially common, and this 
contributes largely to the vividness of the narra- 
tive. Yet there is great freedom of tenses ; we 
find changes^ in the same sentence from a past 
tense to a historic present, and vice versa. Of a 
few particles Li- \ .‘*y f. ir-<1 o. evdijs 41 times ; 
iroXKd as advrrb, I 5 - 5 ■ ‘ ■ fpo 5^BL 9^ 15^; 

TrdXtj:' 2^* 3^* etc. ; ttoLs is used in exaggeration, 

e.y. 1® 2^®; accumulated negatives are common, 
e,y. l*^"^ 2^ In ch. 4 Kal fKeyej/ or Kal \4yet 

is fref|iiont (8 times) that Swete has raised the 
quc'-tion (on 4^^) whether Mark had before him a 
number of detached sayings of Jesus which he here 
introduces. 

Our Gospel has about ten somewhat striking 
words which are, as far as we know, dTra^ XeyS/ueva 
in all Greek literature. Such are : ^wvxcl (ef. 
Tdvvvxa — ^A, etc., have ^vvxov) ; impd^rret 2-^ (D has 
imcrwpdTrrsi) ; cnreKOvXdropa 6^'^ (see above, § iii. 4 (b)); 
TTiiyfij} as ady. 7®, i.e, ‘ with arm and elbow’ (a late 
Greek meaning — in classical Greek ‘with the fist’), 
so ‘completely’ or ‘diligently’ (D has TrvKfjfp, K 
irvKvd ‘frequently,’ and so several VSS, obviously a 
correction); {firepTrepca-u-Qs 7®^ (D has direpeKTr.) and 
iK7rGpi(T(rufS 14®^ (A, etc., have iK rrepLcrcrov) ; TTjXavyws 
i.e. ‘clearly, though at a distance’ (K*CLA 
have d7f\-] ; iTTLcrvPTp^x^^ ? iKe<paXio}<TaV 12^ (v.l, 
-\aiw<rav), see below, § vii. ; irpofieptpvdre There 


are also about 70 other words which occur nowhere 
else in NT, though m.'iuy arc found in the LXX. 
This, as compared itli i lie oilier Gospels, is a small 
number ; Lk. has some 250 words not found else- 
where in NT (see Swete, l.c. p. xliv, for careful lists 
of words peculiar to Mk., or used by him in com- 
mon with one or more of the other NT writers). 

6. Matter peculiar to Mark.— The Second Gospel 
relates very few incidents not given, or at least re- 
ferred to, in Mt. or Luke. W e have only one jiarable 
peculiar to Mk., that of the seed growing secretly 
(426ff.j^ and only two miracles, tlie healing of the 
deaf stammerer {fjLoyiXdXos — the v.l. pLoyyiXdXos, from 
pdyyos ‘ thick -voiced, ’ is not well -'Ui'porl'-'ri (7»ift'*), 
and of the blind man at Bethsaida ’ y Other 
paragraphs pecnliar to Mk. are : tlie questions 
aboxxfc the dulness of the disciples when they 
forgot to take bread (S^"^^*)? and about the disciples 
disputing (fi-^^) ; and the incidents of the young 
man with the linen cloth (14^'^^*)j of the smiting of 
Jesus by the servants {vTrrjp^rai) of the chief priests 
(14®®), and of Pilate’s wonder, and his question put 
to the centurion (15‘^‘*). See also § vii. below. 

iv. Authorship, Date, and Place of writ- 
ing. — Tliere is no reason to dispute the Patristic 
statements (§ ii. above) that Mark, the dw'ppirTjs of 
Paul and Barnabas (Ac 13®) and the disciple of 
Peter, was the author of the Second Gospel. And 
there is much probability that the statement of 
, Clement of Alexandria, that Mark wrote in Rome, 
is correct. We cannot, indeed, argue from tiie 
’ Latinisms (see § iii. 4 (/)) that he wrote for the 
Romans, for these words are probably mere collo- 
quialisms in common use in the whole Empire, 
and, moreover, the Christian Romans undoubtedly 
spoke, at least in the ordinary way, Greek and 
not Latin (see § v. 2). But that it was written 
for Gentiles appears from the genei'al absence of 
OT quotations, except when our Lord’s words are 
citea (P^* is an exception ; 15^^ must almost cer- 
tainly b(; c.\piin,in‘(l from the text, being omitted 
by K ABC ' D k sy r etc. ) ; also from the interpre- 
tation of Aramaic transliterations and the expla- 
nation of Jewish customs : e.y. 7^^^' (washing of 
hands, etc.) 12^^ (two mites making a farthing; 
the XeTTT^z/ being a Jewish coin, 

has to be ' \ i . . i-'’ ‘the Preparation, that 
is, the day before the sabbath’) ; from the absence 
of mention of the Jewish law ; and from the 
geographical description of 13^ (‘the Mount of 
Olives’" over against the temple’), rhry.-o^lom'.'s 
statement (Procem. in Matt.), that Egypt was the 
place of writing, is negatived by the silence of the 
Alexandrian Fathers Clement and Origen, and 
is probably a mistaken inference from Eusebius, 
EE ii. 16, which says that Mark was sent to 
Egypi ;i‘id there the gospel which he 

had t n.'i'i-o-i d. .‘^unn- moderns have supposed 
a doir.i'c pubr< ;r i<ni, one in Rome and one in 
Alexandria. 

The question of date is more difficult. From 
internal considerations we should ccrlainly assign 
an early date to Mk., at any rate before tlio Fall 
of Jerusalem. The Discourse on the End (esp. 
13i3f. 24. 30. 33) ig reported as if the fulfilment were 
only in prospect, and in a manner that would be 
hardly possible if the siege of Titus had already 
taken place. This conclusion becomes still more 
I'k- b«-*! we compare Mk. with Mt. and Luke. 
’]'!u- n'l'-C'Hir-'' seems to join together two separate 
things, the destruction of rJerusiloin and the end 
of the world. All the Synoptics begin with the 
destruction of the Temple. In Mk. and Lk. 

* Mk. oaas tSv here and in 142fi ; but in 11^ we 

miisy probably aocenvnar.e the last word as ox.Mone — r/?®? ro opo$ 
Tfl ’£/.«/*» (B k the siibsTaiitirc ]& * an olive grove ’ 

(aa in Ac 112 i-rc opov; rol See Deissmann, 

/ii'/jl. Stnd, p. aosf., and Swote, St. Mark on lib 
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follows a discourse wliicli apparently speaks of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and then the passage 
Mk 13-^'^^ seems to refer to the end of the world. 
But Matthew in his accustomed manner weaves 
together Jesus’ sayings which in the other Evan- 
gelists are distinct, and mingles together the two 
events spoken of. Thus the compiler of the 
Matthtnan discourse (we need heg no question as 
to authorship) evidently thought that the two 
events would be synchronous, and therefore must 
have written his account of the prophecy (not 
necessarily the whole Gospel) before the Fall of 
Jerusalem. If so, the Markan discourse is earlier 
still. 

So the reference to the shewbread (2^® ot^k ^|ecrrt, 
present) seems to imply that the Temple was at 
the time of writing still standing, and that the 
presentation of the shewbread still went on. AJso 
the considerations mentioned above in § iii, 3, as 
to the description of Jesus’ inner feelings, the 
st 3 de and details of the Gospel, point strongly in 
the same direction. If, again, we were to hold the 
theory of an Aramaic original (but see § v.), we 
could hardly avoid supposing a still earlier date. 

We have then to consider if the external evi- 
dence contradicts the internal. The date of two 
other NT books affects our ; uh.- >■.(■" i . {a) If 

adopt the early date for Acts' . i.e, if we 

su^Dpose that St. Luke tells us no more of St. Paul’s 
history after the two y e£ r - <• 1 1 Th - 1 : i - ■ ^ : i • i -\\ because 
nothing more atthetim- m' v rii ii.n. :Mppened, 
we must assign a still -Mrlif-J' I k., and a 

fortiori to Mark. There is much to be said for 
this early date of Acts, though many hold that 
Lk 21-^ (‘Jerusalem compassed with armies’), 
when we compare it with Mk 13^^ Mt 24^® 
(‘abomination of desolation’), betokens a writing 
after the event described. (5) P. i *;' ■ '' y implica- 
tion, and Ireneeus (iii. 1. 1) . ■ ■ !;■ . say that 

Mark wrote after Peter’s dea&h (see s li. above) — 
Irenfeus also asserts that Matthew wrote first — 
while Clement of Alexandria and Origen say that 
he wrote in Peter’s lifetime. Now, if we take the 
former statement as true, the date of 1 Peter is a 
difficulty in the way of accepting the internal 
evidence for the date of Mark. For we can harcUy 
assign a very early date to it {e.g. 1 P 4^® ‘[suffer] 
as a Christian’). There is no ^eat reason for be- 
lieving that St. Peter died in th.e same year as St. 
Paul, and it is quite possible that he survived him 
for some considerable time, during which St. Mark 
acted as his interpreter. The indications of a later 
date in 1 Peter do not then militate against the 
Petrine authorship of that Epistle, But if Mark 
wrote his Gospel after Peter’s death, the early 
date to which the internal evidence leads^ us 
becomes difficult. While, therefore, we might 
\\iih Swete Mark, p. xl) that the 
will 1 C'- of Inn, Ml- and Papias is more probable 
than that of Clement and Origen, if we had 
nothing else to go by, yet, in view of the strong 
internal indications of an early date, we are 
perhaps led to ju-cfcr rlic Alexandrian view that 
Mark wrote in lIio Bfciiino of Peter. Neverthe- 
less Swete’s date, just before a.d. 70, is chrono- 
logically possible (the order would then he 1 Peter; 
deMh of St. Peter; Mk.), but it allow.v verj’ little 
time for the ISlt. Liseourse on the End to be written. 
Possibly the theory of a double publication might 
reconcile the Patristi(; testimony ; but, if so, the 
second edition probably differed liardlj" at all from 
the first (see §§ vi. vii. below). 

§ V. The Aramaic characteristics and ori- 
ginal LANGUAGE OF MARK. — The external evi- 
dence would not lead us to any other conclusion 
than that the Greek St. Mark as we have it is an 
original composition, and not a translation from 
any Aramaic document. We have, however, to 
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consider a noteworthy phenomenon which the 
Gospel itself brings out — the strong Aramaic tinge 
which goes all through it. This tinge has led some 
to postulate an Aramaic original, and to suppose 
that the Gospel which we possess is a translation. 
We may first collect together and comment on 
instances of this characteristic, and then consider 
how they hear on the question of the original 
language. 

1. Aramaisms. — A characteristic of Mk. is the 
retention of several Aramaic words transliterated 
into Greek. Such are : — jSoavrjpyes 3^^ ( = p") 
the o or the a being probably an intrusion in 
the text, or ^cLvrjpoyis being perhaps the original 
reading, see Dalman, Words of Jesus, p. 49, 
Gramm, d. Jud.-Pal. Aramaisch, p. 112; the 
gyj.smpsh jg which the Nestorians 

pronounce hn6 raysli, the Jacobites hne [or hnaif[ 
ryesh, both with muL- . ■ f"' • .ossible origin 

of these forms see da-Mephar. 

ii. p. 280 ; the Armenian is ‘ Banereges ’) ; raXeidk 

irn/jfL (=:'n!ip syr Psh with 


quiescent, syr wanting : some Greek MSS 
read kov/hl ; see also below) ; Kop^iv 7^^ ( = p-jp, 

syr 0,0 , syr QJP , PJD^Q-O being 

the usual Syriac name for the Eucharist) ; i<p<pa9d 
7^ ( = nri 9 ^«) ; 14^® ( = again in Ro 8^®, Gal 

4^ see Abba). These occur in Mk. only of the 
Gospels, as does the redundant Bapr^jaato? (6 vlh^ 
Tt^afov Bap.) 10^® (Mt. Lk. give no name; Barti- 
mceus could not be the blind man’s own real name, 
though he may have been known by it ; cf. Bar- 
jona, Barabbas). Two others are found also in Mt. 
and Jn., pa^^eL Mk 9® Ipi 14^® ( = ’5i, 

7 ..0 7 

), (bo-avvd 1 syr p..!^ O ( ) ; 

a third in Jn., pa^^ovveL Mk 10®^ ( = ’/'>31 j syr®^^ 


- 'X 7 7 

. > syr wanting in Jn. also, syr 

•X 7 

syr*^^ perhaps a diminutive); these 

three are not found in Luke. The Heb.-Aram. 


dfi'i^v (|D^, syr ) is retained by all the Evan- 

gelists, but much less often by Luke than by the 
others ; note also that Mk 3®® \iyu} becomes 
in Mt 12®^ did Tovro and so sometimes else- 

where. The Aramaic Word from the Cross is 
remarkable, ’EXaj£, ’EXw£, Xayoca <rci^ax9oi>vd Mk 15®^ 

("Jap5^ syj.8inpah ^CnXl 

0 y 

. > with both yudhs quiescent ; vv.lL 

are ijkd D and some old latt., Xepcci and ^a^OaveL D, 
za: 'i:..’ ; /. ‘■br.'i: The Divine name here is 

a lie ■■•I'l: «■: ;Iie pure Aramaic (syr. 

,«jiCnl:^*)). ’EXwf recurs in the KB text of Mt 27^® 
(so Westcott-Hort), but the AY and RV text, 
following other MSS, have ijKd or rfKl (so syr®^"^ 
, syrP®^ '^1 ; syr°" wanting), andd^his would 

X 

be a correction by Matthew, or (as Westcott-Hort, 
Notes, p. 21) by a IMatthman &cribe or editoi*, to suit 
the Hebrew form -Sn, whicdi was no doubt familiar 
from liturgical worshm Tliir' reading i- ]»robably 
confirmed by p^emdo-Peter, for it appavemly unclca*- 
lies his strange phrase ij dOvauis um, r} 5., .srartXttyds 

fjie, being mistaken for (syr. fc , -» ^) ‘strength.’ 
The object of the Matthsean correction would be to 
make it more obvious why the peo^Je thought that 
Elijah was being invoked, the form 'EXwt being 
much farther from BAetas than ’HXe£ is ; and this 
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consideration would point to our Lord Himself 
having used the pure Hebrew form of the Divine 
name rather than the Aramaic. 

Certain Aramaic (or Hebrew) proper names 
should also be noted: Kclvclvolo^ (so Mt.,=Lk. 

^t> D Q 

Ac. ZijXwT'))? ; = Aram, syr^'^P®^^ (,j,JL-L,Q) ; 

’lcKapL(J)d also -cJttjs (so also Mt. Lie. ; Heb. 

^ 0 •>- 7 « 

nviiD, syr 5 I ^ 

3e€\^€^oij\ or, as B, Beei"6jSoi5X (so Lk., and so 
Mt. elsewhere), a word of uncertain meaning, 
perhaps ‘ lord of dung ’ or ‘ lord of habitation ’ 

(syr ‘ lord of flies *’) ; perhaps 

AaXfiavovdd 8^^ {els rot f^ipT) A. = the 

second word being inadvertently repeated and the 
real name being dropped (Harris, ^tudy of Codex 
Bezm, p. 178; but see Dalman, JVot'ds of Jesus ^ 
p. 66 ; D has MeXe7aS(£, d Magidan, syr 

syr l/ohoX 5 ; in 11 Mt 15®® the best Greek 

text has Ma7a5dz', as above, syr®^ ^0 


syrpsii Oi-y^LD); VoXyoddiv 15^ etc. (eVi rbv To\- 

yoBdv TbTrov)=Vo\yod<i Aft. Jn. (Mt. Mk. translate it 
by Kpaj/lov rdTros, Jn. leaves it without translation, 
Lk. has Kpaviov only; the Aram, is syr®^^ 

]AliuyjCLy^in Mk. but *iZtli.CL^^.^in Mt., and so 

gyypsh throughout, syr is wanting in Jn. ; syr is 
wanting in all these places ; in Lk. syr have 

]A.<a.,OiX)). 

The frequent use of a participle and the sub- 
stantive verb in Xlk. may well be due to Aramaic 
influence, the Aram-!*' i;h‘ with Kin, for 

example, forming an i.r ( i o . . i- XV. C. Allen in 
Expositor, 6th series, vol. i. p. 486) ; e.g, 1® 9}v 6 
"^ItadvTis iv^ebvpiivos, 1^ diddcrKcav (so Mt. ), P® iirt- 
crvP7rypL6vrj fjv, and so 26* 55 q52 94 1922. 32 1325 144. 40. 64 

15?’ ; and in some ‘ Western ’ texts of 1®® {^v 

Kypdcrcr(av for 9fkdev «:.) 2'^ {^v KaraKeip^evos for KariKeiro ) ; 
smilarly also perhaps a particijile with iyivero, as 
93 iyiyero crrlX^oPTa, W iy. iTrccrKLci^ovcra, both altered 
in Mt. and Lk. ; and so whichever way we read D 
{eyipBTo ^Itadvris 6 ^avri^cop , . . K7]pd(rcro)P, v,l, 4y. ’I. 
jSaTTT. , . . Kal K'Qp., altered in Mt. and Lk.). 

The use of some i'r(‘jK‘-iiion'' after verbs, etc., is 
thought to be due to rlu: >-!ime cause (Allen, loc. 
cit.), as ^pxerac ottIctoj 1^, eu col e^dSKTjera Trccrrei^ere 
iv 1^®, X4yov<rt, irepi 1®®, ia-dtec perd 2^®, farat dird 6^^, 
^Traye els eipiiv'qv 5®^, byi^s awd 5®^, did rdp ^eipCbp al/rov 
6® (but the Aramaic would have the singular), 
iXdXTja'e perd 6®®, Xd^rj dyrd 12^. Similarly also pre- 
positions repeated after compound verbs, as ^^eXBe 
1®®, and so I®®- ^2. 45 21 52. s. 13. 17 954 <717. 26. 29. si 
926.28.45.47 ;^Qi5 etc.; the suggestion apparently 
being that these represent Aramaic forms like 

|D pS3, ^ 

Phrases like 8tjo Sdo 6^, avp-irdcrca <TvpTrb(na 6®®, 
rd .7 cf - -d 6^® are Aramaic or Hebrew idioms. 

\!'0 r.il other Aramaic phrases have been 
noted, as ‘sons of the hridechamber ’ 2^® (so Mt. 
Lk. ), ‘ sons of men ’ S^s ^ 2 below), eZTre 

bodyppL 5^®, pia tQp cra^^dreav 16^ (positive for super- 
lative), yiverai Kal 2^® (so Mt., not Lk.), iyivero 
^Xdev P (Mk. only) ; and the indefinite use of eXs= 
nrr (for tls ) 9^7 1238 131 1418 - (Allen, loc. cit.). 

Dalman also has made a collection of Hebraisms 
and Aramaisms in the Gospels ( Words of Jesus, 
p.^ 20 fl‘. ), though he considers that they do not con- 
stitute a proof of a Hebrew or Aramaic original. 
Of these the following are found in Mk. : — iXSovaa 
redundantly used with a finite verb 7®® {i. Trpocri- 
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Trecre) ; dtpels w’ith a term signifying departure udiere 
the idea of ‘ leaving ’ is not emphasized 4®® 12^- ; 

KaO'bp^vop and crrrjKere where they are superfluous 
2^^ 11®® : dvaerrds used redundantly 2^^ 7®“^ 10^* 
(AC) ; ‘ answer and say’ 8®® 7®^ 9® 10®^ 12®® 15®, 

often when no question has been asked ; iXdXrja-ep 
... Kal Xeyei 6®® (?) ; ijp^aro {-avro) with infinitive 
Avhen nothing follows (le\ (‘lo])iiig the action, 26 
times ; eiiBecos or evdds, a lavounte form in Mk. (45 
times) —Aram. ; the use of irphcfoiirop, not only 
in a like 1^, hut in the phrase ^XiTeis els 

irp. 12 and some others. 

2. Original language of Mark.— The Aramaic 
tinge in our Cu-i'cl i- (nought by some, c.g. Blass 
{Philology oj A. ch. xi.) and Allen {loc. 

cit.), to shou 1 in'll ii '>as originally written in 
Aramaic. A large number of the real or alleged 
Aramaisms given above are found in Mt. and Lk. ; 
but it is argued that as they had cx hypothesi Mk. 
before them, they merely retained a certain number 
of the Aramaisms of their source. Moreover, the 
Aramaisms are found not only in the words of our 
Lord, in which case they might be explained as 
being due to the faithful reporting of His ipsissinia 
verba, but also in the framework of the Gospel. 
On the theory of an Aramaic original, Allen ex- 
plains the frequent use in Mk. of sal as a eonneet- 
inglink (cl Aram. i), and of five particles constantly 
used, ebdds (see above), iraXiv, ydp, dXXd, other 
particles being rare. He also explains the favourite 
historic present in XTk. ,1- < o»Ming from the use of 
an Aramaic present pnvi iciph* lor this puriDOse. In 

Syriac it is so found only in the verb Ho 

say’ (Noldeke, Syr. Gramm. § 274, p. 190), except 
in syr where it is a literal translation. But 
in the other Aramaic dialects this usage is not so 
limited ; the idiom is found with other verbs, e.g. 
in Daniel and Tobit, and its presence in an original 
Aramaic Mk. would bring us to the frequent his- 
toric presents in the Greek Mk. The inegnl.u'Ii >■ 
noticed above (§ iii. 5) of their being mi\'en up wii'h 
past tenses occurs also in Aramaic. It is also 
thought that the difficult els rpedsopra sal els {v.l. ir 
Westcott-Hort) i^i^KOPra Kal eis {v.l. iv WH) iKarbv 
in 4® (cf. 43®) is explained by the ets {i.e. els) repre- 
senting ID, cf. Dn 3^3 (hut equally well els might 
represent an Aramaic 5 ‘at the rate of ’) ; and that 
llie epxerai of 43^ and iv dvbpari, 6 tl of 9“*^ and Sttl- 
^aXdbv of 14’^® (see above, § iii. 4 {h)) come from a mis- 
translation of some (unknown) Aramaic original. 
In the JThSt ii. 298, Allen suggests that the word 
iKe<paXi(a<rap (12^) is due to a confusion of w'ksk ‘ they 
injured’ with which would he a puzzle to 

the translator, who rendered it by this coined 
wmrd, k.tiMg i' fi(»'ii Aram. ‘a head.’ Simi- 
larly, Psoi'. M-n -lii'll {Expositor, 4th series, iv. 377) 
thinks that Mk 5^® rijs and 1| Lk 8®^ els 

T^v dgvaaov (Mt. different) are the result of trans- 
lations of one Aramaic original, pin meaning both 
‘ earth ’ or ‘ land ’ and ‘ below.’ 

Blass brings different arguinont^ on the same 
side. They run in two lines, {a) He suggests 
that St. Luke in Ac 1-12 used an Aramaic source, 
while the rest of the book was his own independ- 
ent work. In these twelve chapters Aramaisms 
abound, while in the rest of the book they are 
comparatively scarce ; and the style of the twelve 
chapters is rough as compared with St. Luke’s 
own. Blass conjecture*- that Mark, who, as son of 
a I'H'Miirn'ni ('hristian lady in Jerusalem, was well 
fill •■•I !or I lie task, wrote the Aramaic source. 
[With this we may compare Weiss’s idea that Mark 
ended his Gospel at 16® because he went on to 
write a second work, which began with the Resur- 
rection appearances]. If so, the first work, i.e. the 
Gospel, would be in Arfimaic. (6) Blass thinks that 
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the various readings in the present MSS of Mk., 
and those shown by Patristic quotations, are relics 
of dilierent translations of an original Aramaic. 

In reviewing these considerations, we must re- 
mark that Dr. Blass’s first argument rests on pure 
conjecture. Why should Mark be the writer of the 
supposed Aramaic source of Ac 1-12? And if so, 
why must he have written two books in the same 
language? He was confessedly bilingual, able to 
write in both Greek and Aramaic. This argument, 
then, is a halting one. And the second seems 
scarcely less precarious. The suggestions of Mr. 
Allen are more substantial. But these also appear 
to be inconclusive. They certainly show that the 
Aramaic tinge, strong in all the Synoptics, is 
strongest in Mark. But this need mean no more 
than that Aramaic was St. Alm-k'- o h-nigu.i.L!'.'. 
that in which he thought, as most of the Pales- 
tinian Jews would do. The Greek spoken in Pales- 
tine was doubtless saturated with Aramaic forms 
and idioms, and Mark, whose style is compara- 
tively unpolished, discarded them less than the 
other Synoptists. The theory of an Aramaic ori- 
ginal has some formidable difficulties to overcome. 
Papias had evidently never heard of any but a 
Greek Mk., and no ’ecclesiastical writer suggests 
that the latter is a translation. The external 
evidence is all against the hypothesis which we 
have been examining. But so, also, when we look 
closely, is the internal evidence. It is true that 
there are many Aramaisms in Mark. Of these, 
however, we may dismiss, for our present purpose, 
the proper names, which would be used in Palestine 
equally whether an author wrote in Aramaic or 
in Greek. The influence of Aramaic grammar and 
diction may also probably he dismissed, seeing 
that the writer doubtless thought in Aramaic. 
There remain, then, the suggestions of mistrans- 
lation, which, howevci'. jm** !/»•» for veri- 
similitude, and the i 11 Talitlia 

Citmi. But the fact that practically in each case 
of transliteration a Greek interpretation is added, 
is fatal to the idea that we have here traces of a 
conservative translator who incorporated bodily 
the words which he found in the book before him. 
As Swete remarks {Sf. Marie, p. xlii), a translator 
might have either translated the Aramaic or trans- 
literated it; but transliteration followed by in- 
terpretation savours of an original writer. A still 
more fatal objection is the freshness of the style of 
our Gosi^el. Even the best translation loses the 
individuality of the author. But here we have a 
book in which the individuality is most strongly 
marked. It can hardly be a second-hand repro- 
duction of any one’s work. 

If the Aramaic-original theory be true, we must 
put back the date considerably, as Mr. Allen {loc. 
cit.) sees, probably to a date before A.D. 60;^ and 
then the Gospel is not likely to have been written 
in Borne. In this last detail the ecclesiastical 
testimony is again contradicted by the theory. 

There is a line of argument which, though inter- 
esting, does not really bear on this question. In 
5^^, for raXeedd or raXidd, E has dapLrd, supported 
bv Old Latin tahitha, or thabitJm, or thabita, as 
if the girl’s name were Tahitha (cf. Ac 9“). In 

a Syriac text the transition from lA^ to 
(A.iu.,d,.4 would be easy. The Old Latin MS e 
has the curious reading Habea acultha quod est 
interpretatnm puella puella tibi dico exsurge.’ 
But these variations show nothing as to the ori- 
ginal language of Mk. ; they show only that D 
and the Old Latin MSS were directly or indirectly 
influenced by the Syriac versions (see Chase, Syro- 
Latin Text of the Gospels, p. 109 f.). 

Finally, we must consider the statement of some 
cursive Greek MSS, that the Gospel was written 


in Latin ('Paj^ctatb-rt). They add that it was written 
in Eoiiie, and this is no doubt the explanation of 
the other statement. It was supj>osed that if 
Home was the place of writing, the Gospel must 
have been written in Latin. But this deduction is 
known to be without warrant. Those in Home for 
whom the Gospel was written would speak Greek. 
St. Paul wrote to the Christian community in 
Kome in Greek, and St. Clement wrote from Rome 
in the same language. Further, even a cursory 
examination of jMk. shows that, whatever it is, it 
is not a translation into Greek from Latin. Thus 
this idea may he very briefly dismissed. 

vi. The last twelve verses.— The question 
of the end of the Gospel is one of great difficult}", 
whatever view we take of the paragraph which 
now brings it to a close. An endeavour will he 
made^ in this section to state and weigh all the 
princij^al arguments ; it would seem that neither 
the suj)porters nor the iiiqm-ner- of the jjresent 
ending have quite done ju'^iice lo the strength of 
the argnments on the other side. The facts to be 
considered are as follows. There are three ways 
of ending the Gospel. The first, here called the 
‘ Short Ending,’ stops at 16® i^io^odvro ydp. The 
second, here cited as the ‘ Long Ending,’ is that oJf 
our ordinary Bibles (16^"-®}, the last twelve verses. 
But there is also a third, here called the ‘ Inter- 
mediate Ending,’ which runs as follows : ^rdvra 5^ 
rd Trap7]'yy€XjLiePa rots irepl top Ilirpop a-vpr6pto)s e^ijy- 
yetXap, pterd ravra Kai adrbs 6 ^Irjcrovs [i<pdp7] avroh 
/cal] awb dparoXijs Kai dxpi dOcrecos i^aTrierreiX^v dt at/rdp 
rb lepbp Kai dtpdaprov Kbpvyfxa rys aioovlov aojTTjptas. 
‘And they immediately (or briefly) made known 
all things that had been commanded (them) to 
those about Peter. And after this Jesus himself 
[appeared to them and] sent out by means of them 
from the East even to the West the holy and in- 
i' s | , ib\ I pleaching of the eternal salvation.’ 

v.w Vi\. .s found in four minor uncials, L 
( »•..« \ Ib.i'.j- 8th cent.), T .'Fijic. Ill- li' i.m Sinaiti- 
eum, 7ih cent.), p (Fragm. cent.), 

and ^ (Codex Athous Laurse, 8th or 9th cent.), in 
all of them as an alternative to the Long Ending, 
though it would appear that the nrMiei yp(‘ of the 
first three, at any rate, ended at hV". TIic Inter- 
mediate Ending is also found in the Old Latin k, 
standing alone, in several MSS of the Ethiopie 
prefixed to the Long Ending, and in the margin of 
syr of two Bohairic MSS, and of a cursive Greek 
MS. No one maintains its m -■« : it is 

clearly written as an end to the '■ •oq •■!, j is not 
an independent fnigmeiil. It is probably due to 
an early scribe, wli(» v roic it either because he had 
before him the Long Ending and objected to it, or 
because he had before him the Short Ending and 
thought it abrupt. Swete {3t. Mark, p. eviii) con- 
jectures that he was a Western, because of the 
emphasis laid on the West. Nestle makes him an 
Egyptian, without giving reasons (Hastings’ DB 
iii.’l3). Dobschiitz {TU xi. 1, p. 73 f., quoted by 
Swete) thinks that the ending is part of the 
‘ Proiu-hing of Peter’ ; but the internal evidence is 
ngfiin-i ilii" (see above). It is not found in any of 
the Its presence, however, bears materi- 

ally on the whole question. The only variation in 
the readings that need be mentioned is that ickdv'f] 
a^roLs Kai, which the sense clearly demands, is 
omitted by Li, ainots Kai is omitted by and /cal 
by all the Greek codices, — it has to be supplied 
from the versions. 

The Short Ending is found in KB, syr and 
also in the oldest MSS of the Armenian and 
Ethioj)ic versions. Eusebius says {ad Marin. 
Qusest. 1, vol. 4) that the Long Ending was not in 
the ‘ accurate eojiies ’ of his day ; later writers 
coi)y Eusebius, and do not add to our knowledge, 
TertulJian, Cyprian, Athanasius, and Cyril of 
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Jerusalem are silent about the Long Ending ; and 
this 'vvould be very significant if it were not^ that 
Cyril of Alexandria and Tlieodoret are also silent, 
though they must have known verses ■which were 
in wide circulation in their time. Here we must 
note, further, that the fact that the Short Ending 
could scarcely have been the original close of the 
Gospel (see below), is I'o argirccii; r'>r the genuine- 
ness of the other t'wo i ‘\ . '\\ c-'.'i 

The Long Ending is found in practically all 
the authoriijc'^ excei:)t those mentioned above — in 
almost all the uncials and cursives, the lectionaries, 
in the great majority of versions. It is explicitly 
quoted by Iremeus as a genuine part of Mk. (iii. 
10. 6 : ‘in fine autem evangelii ait Marcus, Et 
quidem Dominus Jesus,’ etc. =Mk 16^^). It is also 
probably referred to by Justin {Apol. i. 45 : i^eX- 
dovres 7raifraxo^> iicrjpv^av = lSlk. 16“®); possibly by 
'Barnabas’ (xv. 9, cpouvepcadels dui^r)^ els odpavovs ; cf. 
Mk 16^-^ etpcLvepibST]) and Hernias {Si77i. IX, xxv. 1, 2 ; 
cf, Mk 16^®). But these last two cases are quite 
uncertain, and there is no evidence at all that any 
Father before Irenseus knew these verses as pco't of 
the. Gospel ; they may have known them from some 
other writer. Dr. Salmon argues with some force 
{Introd.^ appendix to Lect. ix.) that though 
have not got these verses, yet in this part they 
are copied from one archetype wdiich probably 
did contain them. The scribes seem to have pur- 
posely omitted something which was in the arche- 
type, leaving a blank or distending the writing, 
and that something mus't have been of about the 
same length as the Long Ending. Salmon con- 
jectures that the scribes of and B were of the 
school of Eusebius, and that they left out these 
verses, though they had them in their original, 
because Eusebius disapproved of them. No writer 
before Eusebius is known to have rejected them, 
and their j^resence in all later MSS shows that 
the successors of Eusebius, in spite of his great 
authority, did not follow his judgment in the 
matter. If, however, ^ :■ i ■ ' on this 

part of the subject is souiiu, ana ii NB wnen cross- 
examined give evidence, as he says, for the dis- 
puted ending and not against it, yet the absence 
of the ending in syr sin and in Eusebius’ ' more 
accurate copies ’ remains a ' • ^ ’ ' ' ’ ’ to 

accepting the further inf ere- ■ ! : hong 

Ending is genuine. Mr. F. C. Conyheare has sug- 
gested '.L. 4th series, y hi. 241) that these 

verses ji'Hi : li(‘ work of the Aristion mentioned by 
Papias as one of our Lord’s disciples. In an Ar- 
menian MS. of the Gospels written a.d. 986 (only 
discovered in 1891), the Long Ending is said to be 
‘ of the presbyter Ariston,’ and it is not unreason- 
able to understand Aristion to be meant, the 
iota having fallen in transcription into Armenian. 
But the evidence is too late to be of much worth. 

The internal evidence is important. It is freely 
admitted by the su^jporcers of the Long Ending 
that its style and vociibulnry are entirely different 
from those of the main part of the (4ospel ; and 
this ■ r.’' .’-h ’ ,;i !■ ■■ is decisive against the author- 
ship ■ '!■, li - me. But this does not at once 
bring us to a solution of all our difficulties. As 
far as style goes, it does not necc'-sarily follow that 
the Long E7idiTig is not by St. Mark. "Salmon (loe, 
cit.) rliat our 'Second Gospel is, in its 

present form, I'lie Ijiul^l of the Swiopties, St. Mark 
iijning, indeed, tollovod thewriireii Petri no tra- 
dition more faithfully than the others, and having 
incoiqiorai.ed it in his Gospel almost in its own 
words, ])retixing and adding 16®^*, inserting 
al.^o various editorial touches (for which see § vii. 2 
below). Certainly both the first fifteen and the 
last “twelve verses of our Gospel show the same 
system of summarizing events, — Salmon suggests 
that it was these two passages which led Augustine 


to call Mark an ahbreviator of Matthew, -^and sc 
far they might be by the same author. Y et the 
style of the ‘ preface ’ and that of the ‘ appendix 
are not similar. A greater objection to this view 
is that it supposes in reality a Peter-Gospel not 
written by St. Mark ; but ecclesiastical writers 
never represent St. Peter as writing a Gospel, 
either by himself or by any scribe or ‘ interpreter ’ 
except S't. Mark. For we notice that this theory 
will not bear the weight of the additional hyjio- 
thesis (not Salmon’s), that St. Mark wrote a first 
edition, perhaps at Kome, and afterwards a la-ter 
one, laith added matter, ^ perhaps at Alexandria. 
T’ ■’ ■ ■ ‘ * 'y against this; more- 

. ' ■ al V -.lid'’ i'.i ve 

; survived, and the Church to which h(‘ iiis iirst 
edition would have preserved the woicL v ii li which 
that edition closed. 

There is one consideration which seems to the 
present writer decisive against Dr. Salmon’s view. 
The Long Ending could not, like the Intermediate 
one, have been written — whether by Mark or liy 
• ” \ 'o finish the Gospel left un- 

■ the Ilf- inning of v.® is not 
continuous with v.®. The "-nbji'ci oi ipdvT] had evi- 
dently been indicated in the sentence which had 
lireceded ; yet the necessary ‘ J esiis ’ cannot be 
understood from anything in v.®. Further, Mary 
M-ig'h h--'- i- h:’ reduced in v,^ as a new person, — 
-.‘|f i- :■'! as one Trap iK^e^X'tjKei kirrh 

8aLp6vLa , — though she had just been mentioned by 
name in IS-*®- 16h and though she was one of the 

women spoken of tliroughoni the eight v^erses pre- 
ceding the T ■■ 1' . T' ■ ■ ■ . -agTaph, then, 

must be a ■ * • • ■ . • , ■ ■ \ and could not 

have been composed on "-r io end the Gospel. 
It is, indeed, too much :•> i iimi it is a summary 
of events of the Fortj CMinplete in itself, 

but at least it fits very badly on to the rest of the 
Gospel. 

The presence of the Intermediate Ending also 
militates against the last twelve verses being the 
work of St. Mai’h. It shows that in very early 
times, how early we cannot say, these' verses 
were not unanimously received. The evidence of 
Irenaeus, however, shows that they were adopted 
as an ending to the Gosi^el not later than -the 
middle of the 2nd century. 

We mus" ] .. .y.i. *«. . the idea that 

either the I i ■ -m ,,te Ending was 

the work of : ■ . I . We have, how- 
ever, still | -rii suggested by 

the Short Ending. 

It is inconceivable that 16®, with abi upt and 
inauspicious iepo^odvro ydp,^ could po--il)ly be the 
end of a Gospel ; indeed, it seems to stop in tlie 
middle of a sentence. Against this it is said that 
abrupt terminations are not unknown in Greek 
literature (see Salmond in Hastings’ VB iii, 253). 
Yet in this case such an idea is hardly tenable. It 
is very unlikely that the Gospel should deliber- 
ately end without any incident of the risen life of 
our Lord and with a note of terror. We have 
therefore to suppose a lost ending ; and the diffi- 
culty of accounting for its total di':i'-| ' ;ii;i ru c 
I the strongest argument of the oi ilic 

last twelve verses. It is not sufficient to pass it 
by, as is often done by those who impugn them, as 
a matter of little importfince. 

i It is suggested rliat the last leaf of the original 
was early lost, and that the other extant endings 
were supplied to take its place. The last leaf of a 
Mb is undoubtedly the very one which is most 
likely, after much use, to disappear. Dr. Salmon 
j points out (loc. cit,) that this idea is based on the 
i supposition that the original completely disappeared. 

I Tlie hypothesis of a lost leaf would account for a 
! partial circulation of shorter copies, but for the 
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complete disapj^earance of the old ending only if it 
was Mark’s own fndugr;i])li that lost its leaf before 
any copy was made jVom ir. But it is difficult to 
suppose that only one MS of the Gospel existed in 
Mark’s lifetime, and that his autograph was not 
copied till he died ; and if the leaf fell in Mark’s 
lifetime before P • ■ i h was copied, why did 

not Mark write ; ■ < 

There is an equal difficulty in the kindred sup- 
osition that the Gospel was left accidentally un- 
nished at 16®. Salmon asks wh^^ if Mark died 
before completing his work, th *■’ -gave 
the work to the world did not j ■ ' , end- 

ing, as Tertius added something to Romans (16--), 
and the presbyb i - .P ;he Fourth Gospel 

(Jn 21^*^)? If \ ere added after- 
wards, why nol ; i v -.-i the Gospel was 

first published ? And this supposition is against 
the ecclesiastical testimony, which makes Mark 
finish his Gospel, and in some cases makes him 
take it to Egypt. 

It cannot be said that these difficulties have been 
very satisfactorily met. Perhaps in our present 
state of knowledge the best solution of them is 
that of Dean Armitage Robinson, who suggests 
{Study of the Gospels^ p. 5) that the Second Gospel 
was not highly esteemed in the 2nd cent. , and that 
all 'copies perished but one, which lost its leaf. 
"We know that the Gospel we- r ^ ’ later on 

(see above, § ii.), chiefly on . ■ ■ its short- 

ness, and because it appavt'Oily adds little to our 
information. This may well have been the case 
early in the 2nd cent. ; and if that be so, the circula- 
tion of it would not have been nearly so large as 
that of the other Gospels. It is not, however, 
necessary to put the loss of the leaf so late. The 
sam^e state of things might well have existed im- 
rn- 'y'P'y.' Mark’s death. 

r'‘< - •••! neither side can be neglected. 

But our verdict must be given after weighing 
probabilities, and to the present writer they seem 
owrwhclminglyiojJiciiumhjiaicngiiiii-i LluAInrlvan 
authoi>liip of the last twelve verses, o- r m-ii n 
their being n real ori'liiig of the Gosit ' j-i . i>;:- 

they are, i in I.*---, lik.« the Pericope AduUerm^ 
an exceedingly ancient and authoritative record of 
the words and deeds narrated in them, 
vii. Is ouK Second Gospel the original 

WHICH LAY BEFORE THE FIRST AND THIRD 
Evangelists? — Those who in the present day 
answer this question in the negative usually take 
a diflerent line from that taken by Baur and his 
school. They regard our present canonical Gospel 
as an edited and augmented for*: of i'h-- .••Lh-.d. : 
yet as retaining almost all the « m.'/.h, ;■ i*- js 

tures of that original. T- i- h*. is much 

more tenable than the 'I' : T i which 

made all our Synoptic Gospels 2na ceni. produc- 
tions, and held that the Mk. known to Papias was 
not our Mk., but something entirely diflerent. 
These two hypothe-es jire, in reality, inetui'^i-lcnt, 
and must be condilcred &e])arately. [For an atrempt 
partially to combine them see '{Saiiday’s Qosp, in 
Sec. Cent. v. 2, written in 1876, and not since re- 
printed. It is not known if Dr. Sanday would 
still maintain the opinions which he then held]. 

1 . Baur, Schleiermacher, Wendt, Davidson, 
Renan, and others substantially agree in holding 
the latter liypothesis. Papias says that St. Mark i 
wrote Christ’s words and deeds accurately ’ but j 
'not in order’ (see above, § ii). From tins it is 
concluded that the Mk. of Papias (' Ur -Marcus’) 
was not written 'in order,’ but was a disjointed 
collection of speeches and anecdotes ; and, further, 
was not a Gospel in our later sense of the vrord, 
but something of the nature of the Clementine 
HomilieSy a record of the sayings and teachings of 
Peter. Again, Papias says that Matthew com- 
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posed the ' oracles ’ [Xcyia] in the Hebrew language, 
and each one intei'preted them (^pg?)j'eua'e, aorist — 
the i'lc’. ]■!■( ii'iu did not go on in Paiuas’ own day) 
as he could. We need not here discuss the ques- 
tion of the original language of Mt., but the argu- 
ment which we are no^vv considering is that, whereas 
our present Gospels rc-oriihhj m-in ’('■!»: gf c. -.J 
plan, and to a grer.L cMmii Im dci.iil, ilu* M.. of 
Papias was very diflerent from his Mk. , the former 
being a collection of discourses, the latter a narra- 
tive of the words and deeds of Christ. Renan ( Vic 
de Jesu^, p. xxii) supposes that JMatthew wrote the 
discourses and Mark the anecdotes about Christ, 
and that by assimilation our present Mt. and 
Mk. took their shape, the former . -/ ■'I..'!' g the 
anecdotes and adding them to tin- • the 

latter adopting the reverse process. A further 
argument on the same side has been drawn from 
the evidence of Justin hlartyr (see above, § ii.), 
who constantly quotes the Evangelic narrative, 
but in words that in many cases difler from our 
canonical Synoptics, so that if he had the latter 
before him, we cannot always be sure which he is 
quoting; ^ve need not here consider wdiether he 
used the Fourth Gosp>el. The conclusion which at 
one time used to be drawn from Justin’s quota- 
tions, and from his mentioning one or two things 
not found in the canonical texts, e.g. that Christ 
was born in a cave, and that the Magi came from 
Arabia, was that he used Gospels different from 
those which we now have. Perhaps also we should 
insert under this head the fact Ihr. t r, ( oi-q;?! ( h t ly 

long section in Mk. ( 6 ^®- 8 -®) i- omiiied by i.r.kc, 
from which it is argued bjr some that Luke’s Mk. 
\vas not the same as our o\vn. It is also argued 
that the records of the Two Feedings show that our 
Mk. is a compilation from l.uo -.-ijai’Mli originals, 
one of which narrated ihc l'o(Miing of tbo 5000, the 
other of the 4000, and that it cannot be the work, 
directly or indirectly, of an eye-vitness. 

\¥hen we consider these arguments, we are 
struck by the fact that they assume several dis- 
putable points. It is not at all clear that Papias 
meant that his Mk. was an unconnected collection 
of anecdotes ; it is quite as probable that he meant 

that he did not approve of the < ohyb u] order 

of Mk.; and, as we have seen ^ . J.,.ke -was 

peihaprs of the same opinion. It is also assumed as 
obvious that Papias meant only ' discourses ' by 
\6yia. Certainly that is the primary mcrtn'Mgof 
the word. But its use in the sense of * 'U-.-i' ir-.’ 
i.e. the inspired Scriptures, is quite common in 
early Christian times. In Ro 3^ \6yi,ct. rod OeoD 
I may, indeed, refer only to God’;; sayings (as Sanday- 
: Hciidlam, in loc.; see also Sanday, Gosp. in Second 
Cent. p. 155), but it is more natural to refer it to 
the whole of OT. Sanday-Headlam remark that 
from the time of Philo onwards the word was used 
of any sacred writing, whether discourse or narra- 
tive. Thus, then, we cannot assume without argu- 
ment that Papias meant only discourses by \6yf,a. 
Eusebius [HE iii. 89) tells us that Papias’ own 
^vork W'as called Aoyioju KvpLaizQv i^Tjyrjaecs [v.l. i^i]- 
yno-Ls), and Papias clearly did not deal only with 
our Lord’s sayings. It is at least quite possible 
that Papias uses the word MyLa as equivalent to 
our ‘Gospel’ (so Westeott, Canon, p. 80 n.; Light- 
foot, Ess. on Sup. Bel. pp. 155 n., 171 f.).^ If so, 
the argument from the dissimilarity of Papias’ Mt. 
and Mk. breaks down. But even supposing (as 
living scholars are more willing to grant than were 
Lightfoot and Westeott) that \ 671 a in Papias means 
‘discourses,’ his words do not necessarily mean 
that Matthew wrote sayings only ; and wo shall 
be led to the contrary opinion by a great difficulty 
that meet'^ the hypothesis in question at the out- 
set. There was no time for the process imagined 
by Renan to take place. Such a process would 
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take a very much longer time in its development 
than can by any possibility be allowed. And a 
fatal objection to tlxe hypothesis is that the i*esiilt 
would not be that which as a matter of fact 
has taken place. We should have had a great 
number of variant Gospels, and the earlier^ the 
copies the greater would have been the variations. 
We should have had no certainty as to which 
Gospel could rightly claim any given incident, 
and there would have been in an aggravated form 
the textual conditions that Ave find in the case of 
the Pericope AdidtercB^ AA'liich appears sometimes 
in one Gospel and sometimes in another. In reality 
the four Gospels are perfectly distinct, and have 
been so as far back as Ave have any copies of them, 
the earliest MSS shoAving as distinct a division 
betAveen them as the later ones (see Salmon, Introd. 
Lect. viL; Liglitfoot, ojtx. cit, p. 172 ff.). Justin 
M;:i I \ \ .cih 11 - . hat the ^memoirs of the Apostles^ 
[i-- . {'.'{• < M)-p. AA^ere read at Christian Avorship in 
his time {Apol. i. 67). If the Gospels then read 
Avere our canonical Gospels, there is not sufficient 
time betAveen Papias and Justin for such a revolu- 
tion to have taken place as is supposed. If, on the 
other hand, Justin used the supposed ‘ original 
MattheAv’ and ‘original Mark,’ there is not time 
betAA’een him and Irenmus for the same thing to 
have happened. As a matter of fact, it is noAv 
L-ciic -.dly ln-ld that Justin kncAV at least our Syn- 
<»[«: 1 C < This does not mean that he had no 

other sources of information, such as oral tradition, 
or eA^en that he did not borrow from an ‘ apocry- 
phal ’ Gospel ; the ‘ caA’-e ’ at Bethlehem, for ex- 
ample, may well have come from some one or 
other of such sources. But a careful analysis of 
his q^uotations from OT shoAvs that he Awies from 
the true text in these quite as much as in his 
Gospel quotations ; and most of the variations 
probably arise from his trusting to memory. The 
difficulty of i > a manuscript without 

diA'isions, ever r'-T is so great, that the 

memory Avould be trusted in a far greater degree 
than Avith us Avho have printed Bibles. And, as 
AA'e should have conjectured, Justin is much more 
accurate in his longer u'l* re he aa'ouM 

be obliged to refer to ‘i - 'r.!- m.-u . than in his 
shorter ones, Avhere it would be less necessary to 
do so (see, further, Sanday, Gospels in Second Cent, 
ch. ii. ; Salmon, Introd, Lect. vi.). Moreover, AA"e 
may remark that an ‘ original Mark ’ could not 
have dit-appefired without leaving any trace; Ave 
should liaAe fuxind some qiiof al ion- from it, or 

some reference to its being ■!! | •.! by a more 

modern successor. And : i-' argument 

(above, § iii. 2) comes in here with i\\] ibn’'‘;L 
force. Our Mk. could not have had i ! s n - 1 1 , 1 : i ■ • I : I . . ■ 
charaetei', its evidenxie of first-hand knowledge, if 
Eenan’s idea Avere true. 

The argument from the omission by Luke of a 
Markan section is inconclusive. He had a long 
section to introduce (§ iii. 4 {a) above), and it Avas 
natural for him to omit something, to make room 
for his new matter. The section of Mk. is found, 
in the same order, in Mt., and therefore, if this 
argument held good, it Avould be necessary to 
suppose that, Avhile Luke used an ‘ original Mark,’ 
the Fir^i Evangeli-t used our present one. Also, 
tAA ’’0 iiK idcrits in this section are referred to shortly 
in Lk., the seeking of a sign and the leaven of the 
Pharisees (Lk 12^). The conclusion from 

‘doublets’ is very insecure. There is no reason 
why there should not have been two Feedings. 

2. The hy]iorbc-i- that our present Mk. is an 
‘edited’ form of the Gospel which was used by 
Matthew and Luke, is in reality quite different 
from that whicli has just been considered. For it 
supposes that our Second Gospel is very like the 
original, differing from it only by the insertion 


of a feAv editorial touches, at the most by the 
addition of a few j*.:.;!; iVipb-; Avhereas the other 
hypothesis supposes our Mk. to be entirely differ- 
ent from the original Gospel. Dr. Salmon jn'o- 
poses one form of the hypothesis which Ave have 
noAV reached {Introd. Lect. ix. s.f.). He suggests 
that our Second Gospel is at once the oldest and 
tile youngest of the thi’ee Synoptics ; the oldest 
as giving most nearly the very Avords in whicii 
the Apostolic traditions were delivered, the young- 
est as respects the date when the independent 
traditions were set in their present framework. 
This opinion is largely influenced by his view 
that the Long Ending is really Markan (see above, 
§ vi.). He supposes that Mark added, besides the 
first fifteen and the last tAvelve verses, some other 
slight portions ; and that the remarks about un- 
belief 3® 6^- Avhich are not found in the other 
j-:- are by the Avriter of the Long Ending 
icr. "''"•), by St. Mark, as the editor of the 
Petrine Tradition. From an opjjosite standpoint, 
Schmiedel {Encyc. Bihl, ii. 1844, 1848, 1850 f.) 
thinks that the canonical Mk. is a later edition, 
and that seA^eral things in it are ‘ secondary ’ to 
Mt, and Luke. O'l-* 1 ■.■■■'! 'i„ consideration urged 
by him (also by '-jsp. in Sei'07id Cent. 

V. § 2, p. 149) is that IVIt. and Lk. often agree 
against Mk. ; therefore, unless the First E\^an- 
gelist knew the Third Gosx)el, or the Third 
Evangelist the First (botli of which suppositions 
are coiifo— cdly improbable), they must have had 
a form of Mk. Avhich is not ours. But this assumes 
too much ; it supposes that the First and Third 
Evangelists had no other source (besides Mk.) than 
a collection of discourses, i,e. that the ‘non- 
Markan document ’ could not have been a history 
parallel to Mark. As Schmiedel himself rightly 
says, this assumption is not necessarily true. But 
if so, his argument, given above, has little Aveight. 
There is no reason Avhy Mt. and Lk. should not 
have got their agreements as against Mk. from 
the non-Mar kan source. There is no reason to 
believe that the latter carefully avoided every- 
ihiiig contained in the Petrine tradition; and if 
ii iiK-lmiod some things Avhich Avere in that tradi- 
tion, there is no reason why Matthew and Luke 
should not sometimes have followed it in prefer- 
ence. 

As this question of agreement of Mt. and Lk. 
against Mk. is of great importance in forming a 
judgment about the Second Gospel, it is necessary 
to consider some details. As examples, it will 
suffice to give instances from the first few chap- 
ters : Mk P d 7 /<^=Mt. Lk. irv. ay, Kal 

TTvpi ; 1 ®^, Mt. inserts riyipBr) Kal, Lk. duaarraa-a ; 

and 2 ‘^, Mt. Lk. insert (but in difierent ways) 
Z5od; 2^ 4>ipovT€$, Mt. Lk. insert (but in difierent 
ways) iwl K\ivr)s ; 2 ^^ e^-rjXdep ^p,7rpoG’6ev yrdvrcov 
Lk. dTTTjKBep el$ rhp oXkop adrov ; ib. i^icrraaBai = Mt. 
e(po^ir)67]crap = Lk. €w\i}(r07}crap <p6^ov ; 2^^ 6 oTvos dwdX- 
XvraL, K.T.X,, Mt. inserts ^/cxarai, Lk. and 

both transpose d7r6XX, ; ib. dXX’ oTpop p^op, k.t.X., Mt. 
inserts ^dXXovcn, Lk. ^X7]t4op, but both come from 
the ^dXXcL (Mt. ^dXXoucn) which had just j)reeeded ; 
3 i 8 a^ Mt. Lk. insert ‘his brother’ (Mt. nomina- 
tive, Lk. accusative), and both transfer Andrew 
to a place just after Peter ; 3^^, Mt. inserts eldlbs 

rds ipdv/Mif)<reL^ airOiv, Lk. airM 5^ €l8(hs adr&v rd 
Scapo'biiiara ; Mt. Lk. insert ypwpac (see above, 
§ iii. i {k]) Mt. Lk. insert dp Xa^(hp dpOpcoTos ; 
537 jj^aro rod tjuariov adrov, Mt. Lk. insert rov Kpaair^- 
Sov. The other chapters gi\'e simihu* results; e.pr, 
Mk 14®, Mt. Lk. insert rls e^riv 6 iralo-as ere ; 14^^, 
Mt. and (?) Lk. insert Kal i^eXBihp ^KXaixrev wLKpm 
(but see § iii. 4 [h] above). These changes, or most 
of them, could not, as Sonday [loc, cit.) points out, 
have been accidental. The same cannot be said of 
the great majority of the instances often quoted of 
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supposed agreement of Mt.™Lk. against Mk. ; most 
of them are so minute and unimportant that they 
do not argue any common bond between tlie First 
and Third Evangelists except common sense. 

Now, the argument which we are considering 
suggests that these inserted i^hrases were originally 
in Aik., but were omitted or altered by a later 
editor. Is this in the least probable? There is 
no reason that we can conceive why they should 
have been omitted or altered. In some cases it 
is most improbable that ;r‘vi]ii»ig .'d the kind 
should have happened, for ii v<n’.l»i mean the 
introduction by a later editor of harsh or difficult 
phrases not found in Mt. or Lk. (see § iii. -4 {h ) above). 
On the other hand, the theory that the non- 
JNIarkan source or sources used by Matthew and 
Luke contained narrative as well as discourses 
has all the marks of ] ■ ■ ■‘' \ to put the matter 

at the lowest. See, i-r ox. -i p--, the non-Markan 
IwUMgr.ip'i^ collected in the second division of 
W right’s which contains the narratives 

of the Temptation and of the Baptist’s preaching ; 
and there are many others. If this be the case, 
the result is exactly what we should expect. 
Matthew and Luke sometimes follow Mark rather 
than the non - Markan source ; sometimes one 
follows the one and the other the other ; and some- 
times both follow the non-Markan source. Pro- 
bably no one would have thought otherwise but for 
presuppositions founded on the XojLa sentence of 
Fapias. 

But Sclimiedel {loc, cit.) finds in certain passages 
indications of our Mk. being * secondary’ to Mt. 
and Luke. Such are 3^® Trdvra dtpedijareran. rots vtots 
tQ)v duOpdiTToov, where [I Mt has dvOpdiiroL^, but 
goes on to say; 'Whosoever shall speak a word 
against the Son of^ Man, it shall be forgiven him.’ 
T' is that the editor of our Mk. did 

. ' ' fcer phrase, which had been common 

to Mt. and the original Mk., and omitted it, but 
kept the words 'Son of Man’ by altering the 
dpdpdjTroLs of Mt. to rot? vlocs rQv dpSpibwctip, It 
seems much more probable that Matthew got the 
additional sentence from the non-Markan source ; 
and Mark’s ‘ sons of men ’ as equivalent to ' men,’ 
a common Semitic idiom, is on a par with his 
other Aramaisms (see § vi. above). In 7^ occurs 
a phrase, ‘Let the children first be filled,’ which 
is not in Mt. , and is thought by Schmiedel to be 
an insertion in our Mk., showing ' some aversion 
to Jewish particularism,’ as toning down our 
Lord’s^ answer. Yet Mt 8^^ shows much more 
' aversion.’ In 9^ the phrase ‘the kingdom of God 
come {eXTjXvdvcav) in (with) power ’ is thought to be 
a correction of ‘ the Son of man coming (epx6;aeroir) 
in his kingdom,’ Mt 16^®, as postponing the 
Parousia, which the result showed to be not so 
near as was at first believed. Here Luke (9^) has 
‘ the kingdom of God ’ simply, Avhich at least shows 
no priority to Mark. It is much more likely that 
‘ the kingdom of God,’ with or without the addi- 
tion ‘ come in (with) power,’ was our Loi'd’s own 
phrase, and that Matthew, as is his wont, gives 
the explanation, no doubt prompted by the belief 
of the first age that Jesus would return in the 
lifetime of those ‘standing here’ (see Sunday in 
Ila'^ting'-’ DB ii. 635). The awkward turn of the 
v'ording in 9^^ used above (§ iii. 4 {h)) as an indica- 
tion of Mk.’> priority, Matthew smoothing down 
an awkward phrase, is held hy Schmiedel to show 
our Mk.’s ‘secondary’ character; he thinks that 
our Mk. has introduced a ‘ sense-destroying paren- 
thesis ’ — surely a very strange thing for an editor 
to do, whatever an original author might have 
done. In 11^^ we find 6 irar^p 6 ip rocs otjpapocs 
(where || Mt. has 6 tt. v. 6 ovpdpcos), the only Markan 
instance (perhaps 1 of TRis an interpolation) of an 
express characteristic of Mt., and it is tliouglit to 
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be an editorial addition. Tins argument, however, 
would necessitate the sui>position that the first 
clause of the LordV P',;\' n in Mt., was 

an invention of the 1 " ■ - which is very 

unlikely. It is true that the shorter ox Lukan 
form shows much of Luke’s style, and some of the 
differences between it and the Matthtean form 
seem to be due to Liike himself (see Plummer on 
Lk 11 ^), the Matthsean form being probably nearer 
the original ; and Dr. Chase supposes that the 
first Christians adapted the ]>rayer for liturgical 
use [TS, Canib., i. 3). But it is quite unnecessary 
to suppose that the phrase ‘ Our Father wliich art 
in heaven’ was first found in Matthew. From 
Mark’s account of the Wicked Husbandmen (12-^*)> 
where one messenger is mentioned on each occa- 
sion, and then, ‘ in a quite unnecessary and even 
d’-b..’ 1 , .rs* i many others, Schmiedel argues 
Lhe prion by oi Xvic., where several servants are 
sent on each occasion. It is hard to see any force 
in this. Matthew is as likely to have corrected 
Mark (if it be a correction) as our Mk. to have intro- 
duced a gratuitous inconsistency (if it be an incon- 
sistency) under the influence of Matthew. In the 
discourse on the Coming of the Son of iNIan, after 
the account of the afflictions, Mk 13*“^ has : ‘ In 
those days, after that tribulation, the sun shall be 
darkened,’ while |I Mt. has ‘immediately after,’ 
etc. This is said to show the i)osteriority of a 
supposed Markan editor who desires to postpone 
the Parousia, as in the case of 9^ (above) ; but as 
there, so here, it is more probable that Matthew’s 
eifdem is an e^qplanation, and Mark’s iv iKeivacs tolls 
T ipcipacs is our Lord’s own phrase, or nearly so. 

Thus, although there is »•-»!’■ i i : ' be nature of 
things why our Second (•..-.p. ’ -'n not be an 
edited form of the original document that lay 
before Matthew and Luke, the reasons alleged 
by Schmiedel will hardly convince us that this is 
the case. Salmon’s argument really depends on 
the view taken of the last twelve verses (see above, 
§ vi. ). If on other grounds we believe them to be 
by the writer who i^xit our Second Gospel into its 
present shape, then we may accept his theory; 
but if otherwise, the theory falls. 

If, however, we were to accejit the hypothesis of 
a later editor, it would be of interest to trace the 
portions due to him. We may put aside Dr. 
Salmon’s suggestion (see above) of 1^'^® 06 . ]^ 09 flf. 

unless we accept the appendix as a real ending to 
the (Gospel. But we might hold that several X 3 ara- 
graphs peculiar to Mk. are due to this supposed 
editor; such as (accusation of madness 

by Jesus’ friends : though here we might equally 
hold that the omission in Mt. and Lk. is due to 
the same feeling as in § iii. 3 above), 4^'^ (the 
seed growing secretly), 7®^* (explanation about 
washings), 7®*^'^’^ (the healing of the deaf pcoyLXdXos), 
g 22-26 blind man of Bethsaida), 14^^^* (the 

young man who fled naked), 15‘^^ (the names Alex- 
ander and Rufus). It might also be thought that 
the Aramaisms and Latinisms were due to such 
an editor (but see above, §§ iii. 4 (/), {(/), v. ). These 
are points which are x)eculiar to our Gospel. 

But a consideration which militates against such 
a large ainouiiL of edilii'g i- ihat our Mk. retains 
at once the origlnj; i rvnigiiin-'s^ and the original 
freshness of &Lyle. li lIic canonical Mk. is later 
than and influenced by Mt. and Lk., why did not 
its editor correct the mistakes and prune the 
vulgarisms and "oagl as did Matthew and 

Luke? While, i!’.'- seems to forbid the 

idea of any large amount of editing, it is certainly 
pos.«-iblQ that a later editor has introduced a few 
l>lira«^es. Sir J. Hawkins {Hor. Synopt, p.^ 110) 
suggest^ the following as addition>s : 1 ^ ’ItjctoO 
'XpLffTOv [also viov 0 eou?], 5^® ws SictxlXiol, 6 ®^ drjpaplojp 
dLafcacLcop, 8^ Kal rod evayyeXiov, 9^^ XpLcrrov i<rri 
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(blit see above, § iii. ^ [h]], 10-^ /cal eveKev rod eTuayyeXLoVf 
10^^ /xerd 14® eirdvto dTjuapicau rptaKocrLoov, 14®*^ 

Kal i'crat at /.capruptat otuk fjcav^ and so in 14®^* But 
even this liypothesis is not necessary ; and on the 
whole the more probable solution seems to be that 
our Second Gospel is that which was used by the 
First and Third Evangelists ; in fact, that Mark 
wrote hrst of all the Four, and that his work was 
known to the others. 
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A. J. Maclean. 

MARKjEIT^ MARKET-FBACE (dyopd). — 1. Locol- 
ity ahfj npfii^vnprr . — Tlie landscape of Palestine 
was viiai'iu-l( ri/<‘d by the number of its villages 
and the absence of isolated dwelliug-lioii'^ecr on 
the cultivated lands. This was due to tlie joint 
ownership and tillage of the village fields and to 
the importance ^ of living together for common 
safety. The Oriental always lived in the* midst of 
neighbours (Lk and sought his home in ‘a 
city of habitation’ (Ps 107^^). The Palestine 
village had a path of communication leading 
tlirough it to other villages, and this thoroughfare, 
or the widest and most central nart of it, became 
the market-place. A few small shops opened 
upon the roadway representing the simple village 
traffic in food and clothing, and the manual skul 


of the carpenter and the blacksmith. In the larger 
towns the single shop of a kind liecame a street, 
row, or enclosed square devoted to the manufacture 
and sale of piarticnlar articles, each being thus 
known as the fruit- market, the shoe-makers’ street, 
or the khan of the silver-smiths (Jer 37‘*^h Jii 5-). 

2. Uses and associations, — Beside the fountain 
or large tree of the market-place to Avhicli the 
village often owed its name and choice of locality, 
muleteers and other travellers rested their baggage 
animals, and told of what had haj^pened by tlie 
way. There the elders of the village could be met 
with (Ac 16‘‘’‘ ~®), and the children naturally col- 
lected and played where there was most to be seen 
and heard (Lk 7®-). In the market-place, day- 
labourers gathered at dawn from difierent quarters 
and waited to be engaged (Mt 20'^). There men 
met and greetings were cxcliunged. a scale of dis- 
tinction being carefully observed, from the reciogiix- 
tion accorded to equals and m< iglibcmr- up to the 
salutation offered to those v limn ii v. ;is prudent 
or becoming (o hold in honour on account of 
Mmioriiy, family connexion, woildly j»i’o*-]»eriiy, or 
religious po'-ition (Mt 23^ Lk 1P=^). Un account 
of tiie coming and going of strangers and the im- 
portation of foreign waxes, the Pharisee xvashed 
his hands on returning from the market, as he 
might have unavoidably or inadvertently touched 
•-ouictbiTig that was classified as defiling, or that 
Innl it-elr previously come into contact with what 
imparted such ceremonial defilement (Mk 7“^). 

3. In Gentile towns. — Under the G-rmco-Koman 
influences the market-iflace of an Oriental city 
became a broad paved way, with a colonnade on 
eacli side marking off two side-walks for foot- 
pa— I •ICC.— Such was the agora of Eidiesus (Ac 
10' IT’'/, leading in a direct line, with branching 
side streets of the ordinary kind, from the canal 
quay to the Jimph'. 1 • . ‘cat the other end. The 
street called ■ '^i i a li •!» in Damascus was thus 
laid out. In Borne, the Forum was a similar 
localizing of trade and municipal business. 

G. M. Mackie. 

MARKS OF JESUS. -See Stigmata. 

MARRIAGE (I.). — 1. Oriental estimate of mar- 
riage. — Of the three great events in family life 
— birth, marriage, and death — that of marriage 
was renderrd ’i..ii.c‘l.'..‘i.' by the amount of con- 
sideration i.> ;;i,» choice of son-in-law or 

danghter-in-law, to the settlement of the custom- 
ary financial conditions, and to the mrangcmeiii'. 
connected with the wedding festivities. It was 
i-ecognizcd as a step leading to grave consequences, 
foi, in iho cas' -‘f ,! ihciglucr. if the marriage 
should prove iin-;' . i-.'.u oia . -ii.- would likely 
return to her lormer home discredited and un- 
happy, and there Avould be a feeling of initation 
and injustice between the families concerned. An 
almost equal anxiety attended the arrival of the 
young wife to live with her husband’s parents, and 
to perform her duties under the often exacting 
superintendence of her mother-in-law. In a deci- 
sion thus affecting the whole circle of relatives, it 
was considered natural and inevitable that both 
the selection of the individual and the settlement 
of all financial matters should be decided by the 
parents and guai'dians of those about to be married. 
The impulsive self-will of Esau which showed 
itself in the contempt of his birthright, led him 
to set aside the above tradition by marrying two 
of the daughters of Heth (Gn ^ 27^^). Woman 
was not thought of as having a personal existence 
at her own disposal, but as a unit in the family, 
and under^ the protection and authority of her 
male relatives. In marriage she was practically 
the purchased possession of her husband, becoming 
be'fdah to him as her ba'al, or owner and master. 
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2. Betrothal. — This was a binding transaction 
declaring the fact of prospective marriage, and 
specifying the terms agreed npon by the contract- 
ing parties, that is, by those acting on their be- 
half. Although in both families the intention of 
marriage might have been decided upon by the 
parents from the infancy of their children, yet the 
‘.'•I" . ‘ * ■ " betrothal was not proceeded with 

could be regarded as a jM>--ib;ii;y 
in the near future. On the one hand, u usi- 
desirahle to make gifts or pay an instalment in 
a compact that might never he implemented by 
marriage, and, on the other hand, it was ec^ually 
undesirable to dedicate a daughter to one who 
might not live to undertake her support, and thus 
cause her to be regarded as a widow. During a 
3 ;>rolonged interval the man might move to another 
j)art of the land or fail to carry out the betrothal 
stipulations, and then the intended bride would 
require to get a writing of divorce or separation 
before she could be betrothed or married to 
another. While the act of betrothal by the pre- 
sence of witnesses and the assemblage of friends 
had the importance of a ceremonial function, yet 
the spirit of bargaining was generally so keenly 
aroused, and the process of compromise so i>ro-. 
tracted and coiiijdcx, that the situation scarcely 
admitted of iuimediiite marriage rejoicings. Be- 
sides, it frequently happened that an interval of 
time was needed in order that the bridegroom 
might render the stipulated service, or acquii'e the 
sum of money agreed upon as the present to be 
given to the father and brothers of the bride. 
Thus there was usually an interval of a year or 
two, or it might be of several years, between the 
betrothal and the celebration of marriage. 

3. Ceremony of marriage. — As a welcome sequel 

following in due time upon the discussion and 
settlement of the marriage portion and similar 
matters, the wedding itself was always an occasion 
of loyful fc'^tivity and congratulation, (a) Place, 
— While in ancient times the marriage doubtless 
took place occasionally in the home of the bride, 
yet the fact that the hridogioom came to claim 
one who had become hi^^ by the fulfilment of 
assigned conditions, and further, the widespread 
tradition of forcible opposition to her removal 
from her people, point to the greater frequency of 
marriage in the house o'* di" b:hh' parents. 

Thither the bride was « !>v < ••■npany of 

friends, carrying also her personal outfit and house- 
hold belongings. If her people were of the peasant 
class, and she was merely passing to a neigh- 
bouring village, she would oe already in her bridal 
dress and seated upon a led horse or mule, while 
in front of the j)rocession young men and maidens 
inoivi* ill, 'illy ciigMc<Ml in sword-jday and dancing. 

1 ri r !i(‘ l;i \ il I.'igc-. such as Bethlehem and Naza- 
rcih. iho robiiip of liie bride was more elaborate, 
and was carried out by the help of women after her 
arrival at the new home. On that day, the bride- 
groom, instead of following the primitive custom 
of going to claim his bride or to meet her proces- 
sion on the way, remained absent from the house 
with his relatives or friends until all preparations 
had been fiillv made. 

(6) Time , — The marriag(j gcnovjilly look place in 
the evening, so tlifit tUo>c coming from a distance 
might not fail to arrive, niul LiiO''<^ ho vere occu- 
pied during the day might have liberty to attend. 
During the evening, as he sat among his friends, 
the bridegroom, in the exercise of his prerogative 
as the chief person concerned, signified his desire to 
move homewards. Upon this the wedding proces- 
sion was formed. Lanterns and torches were lit to 
guide him and his companions through the dark, 
silent streets- Those who were waiting to see the 
procession pass raised the peculiar Oriental cry of 


m.MiTiago K'stivity, and thus, as the cry was taken 
up, iIk; fad of his aiquoacli was known along the 
X)ath in front of him up to the house in which the 
bride and her attendants were waiting. Owing to 
the stillness of the air and the slow pace of the 
illuminated procession, the cry might be heard 
half an hour before the arrival of the bridegroom. 
Then those who had merely come to do honour by 
joining in the procession returned to their houses, 
and the relatives and invited guests passed in to the 
wedding ceremony and festivity. These rejoicings 
were maintained for several days or even a week, 
io » lo /ii- V O' the family. 

Many of these marriage customs are alluded to 
by Christ in His teaching, as the subject was 
familiar to His hearers, and any parabolic lessons 
deduced from it would be easily understood. 
Thus the bridegroom could excuse himself for not 
attending the weildiiig of another, seeing that his 
own invited guests wei'e retuiming to i)ay visits 
of ,* . and good-will, and would feel 

offe‘‘ I •: i. . .< \ found him absent (Lk 14-^). It 
was ,1 ■ and honour to the guest to be 

inv* ■. '-edding feast, and an affront to 

those who invited him if he failed to attend (Mt 
22^*^). It was late when the wcdiling guest 
returned to his own house (Lk 12*'^ j. It was for 
the bridegroom to tarry until he was pleased to 
appoint the hoar of his coming (Mt 24^^ 25^- 
The reference to marrying and giving in marriage, 
with the Flood at the door, exeinplilied tliat pre- 
occupation of the mind with worldly interests and 
ambitions by which men forget the transitoriness 
of life and the xjrecarioiisness of its possessions. 
One of the marks of the new Kingdom was to be 
its power of carrying disruption into the closest 
and strongest family relation shii)s at the call of 
loyalty to its larger and higher citizenship (10^'®’' 
12^-49)^ With such a bjn-kground of tradition and 
custom Christ gave to aMvriagM' support of His 
own presence, and spoke of its Divine origin and 
temporary nature (Jn 2^, Mt 19^'® 22^). In the 
Ex)istles it is evident that the higher conception of 
marriage prevalent among the Jews was gravely 
( I '*1 d h\ the inherited views still familiar to 

ilic si'Iu'. ij condemned by the conscience, in 

\i« r.’il'. I .■‘iiLbership of the Church (1 Co 7). 
The marriage relationship was used to typify the 
intimate vital affinity betAveen Christ and the 
Church (Epli 5-^’®®). In Rev 21'^ the comparison of 
the New J erusalem to an Oriental bride adorned 
for her hn-lwnid. m j'i)U'pr:alely h'is forth the pro- 
inicrcd d(‘\c!oj']M(‘,m iiud prri(:rif‘«i beauty of the 
Kirigdioni of Cod. 

The bridegroom’s friend (Jn 3=^®) must he dis- 
tinguished from ‘ the children of the bride-cham- 
ber’ (Mt 9^®), v’ho Avere simply the invii.'d « -d-. 

In Judsea there were t\A^o such ‘ friends,' <■ ■■ *' a 
fox the bridegroom, the other for the bride. I'liey 
conducted all the preliminary inquiries, made the 
rri’i" dov. ‘y, etc., arranged the betrothal, 

I O' ' -etrothed couple to the bride- 
chamber.*' They AA^ere resx>onsible fo- ■ "! ■ T'-y 
of the Avhole proceedings, and AA^ere :* " •' 

the bride’s virgin chastity. The bridegrooms 
voice, in converse with the bride, assured them 
jih‘jj-,‘mi1y that their Avork had been successful. 
Tin- (iiM'llnrg.* of the ‘friend’s’ functions Avas liable 
to gross abuses (see Mishnic tractate Middoth). 
There A^^as no (■'aTC'.'-i'or'diiig riinci in Galilee, 

and so there is no allusion to him in the account of 
the marriage at Cana. Similar offices are dis- 
charged by the friends of Avould-he bridegrooms in 
Pal estine to-day. An ardent suitor once sent to the 
present writer a sum of £40, Avith the request that 
it be given to a friend, on condition that he should 
secure the goodAvill of a certain maiden, and the 
consent of her parents to his suit. 
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The bride-chamber is jjrobably = Heb. lie,dm\ ‘ the 
nuptial chamber’ (Jg 15^), in which stood the 
h'uppah, the bridal ^ bed with a canopy ’ ( J1 2^® ; 
Gesenius, 8,v,). In all the lands of their dispersion 
the Jews still apply this name, Imppah^ to the richly 
embroidered canopy under which the contracting 
parties stand during the marriage » i ■ : MHiv . 

G. M. MACiaE an.. V‘ . ! U.\... 

MARRIA0E (II.)- — Jesus does not treat of the 
family from the point of view of the sociologist, but 
from that of the teacher of religion and morals. 
The high estimate which He places upon it is to be 
seen, not alone in His regard for His mother, hut 
more particularly from His use of the institution as 
His most characteristic analogy for the Kingdom of 
God. As far as the condition of its future members 
in the present evil age is concerned, He describes 
the Kingdom as a social order in which the rela- 
tionship of men to God is analogous to that of sons 
to a father ; and their relation to each other, there- 
fore, is like that existing between brothers. Jesus 
also frequently uses figures drawn from marriage 
customs to illustrate His teaching concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom. It wonld be a mistake 
to see in this use Ibc !'■ *' " .:'id filial relations 
a survival of that i 'i‘i • *.' i ' \ i ‘ concept which 

made members o'‘ ii » !. ■ . .i.- ^ . its gods. The 

'* 3 contains no reflexion of such a primi- 

but rather ■ m His high 

; ^ ■ of marriage e ' • ■ ■ i in the con- 

ventionalized civilization of the Jews of His day. 

1. As an institution J« marriage as 

essentially physical, and I.j for the pre- 

sent age. Those who were to share in the blessings 
of the eschatological Kingdom would neither marry 

nor be given in marriage, but wo d 1 ’ ■ . ’ 

of the non-physical body in the ■ ■ ' /d 

2223-3^ 12^^’-^ Lk 20^"^®). His teaching at this 

point 13 not an endorsement of the view that im- 
mortality is to be without personal relations, but 
is rather a relegation of physical relations to 
I'iiy.-'it ol (ondbions. 

'riio in their query which gave rise to 

this teaching of Jesus, raised the question of the 
levirate marriage. Jesus’ answer does not touch 
upon that peculiar institution, but deals rather 
with the nature of inm-ringc if^olf. He was no 
social reformer. In all ;li<* re( mvK of His teaching 
there is nothing to indicate that He gave to mar- 
riage any new social content or custom. Like His 
Apostles after Him, Jesus accepted marriage as an 
ex i -ting in>ti(iilion which gave rise to practical 
jiionil <jU<'.-iicTi'«. His use of the customs of the 
((f. Ml 2*2- Jn 2^®’*) was for the purpo.-e of 
illustration rather than in the way of either 
approval or disapproval. It follows that Jesus did 
not look upon marriage as psychical or spiritual. 
Such transcendent'll ten eh in g i- f.n-eign to the 
practical temper of t.bri-iiniiiLy. In its place is 
the assumption that the nimily. 'like all other mem- 
bers of social life, (’(nne-: virhin tlu* region of the 
great commandment of love. Jesus assumes that 
the father loves the child, and that brothers love 
each other. Farther than this His discussions do 
not go, but the inference is imjierative that the re- 
lations between husband and ^vifc fall within the 
great teaching of Mt 5^“-^ quite as truly as other 
social relations of individuals. If quarrelsome 
brothers are to be reconciled, most assuredly should 
there be reconciliation between husband and wife. 

2. Marriage as a social institution Jesus regards 
as of Divine origin. It is one of the primal facts of 
liumani by, established by God before the giving of 
the Law (Mt 19®*®, Mk 10®“®). Jesus grants that 
because of the exigencies of social develoinnent 
Moses modified the institution to the extent of per- 
mitting and regulating divorce ; but such modifica- 
tion Jesus evidently regarded as out of harmony 


with the institution. \.v.-i.’ii‘g to the original 
Divine purpose, man anc. ■ no longer two 

persons but one flesh. That is, marriage was to 
be ■ . . Any form of polygamy is thus 

exc . . ' ■ ideal. 

It is noteworthy that Jesus in His quotation of Gn does 
not follow the Heb. reading’, in which ol Ivo of the LXX has no 
equivalent. Polygamy is not excluded by the Hebrew, but is 
obviously inconsistent with the LXX statement, and even more 
so with the inference drawn from the passage by Jesus. It is 
from this point of \ iew that one must approach the subject of 
divorce. (See Divoece). 

3. Jesus, however, does not make marriage a 
stopreme good. Rather is it one of those great 
goods of an imperfect age which are to be sub- 
ordinated to the supreme good of sharing in the 
Kingdom of God, i.e. eternal life. Yet at no point 
is the sanity of His teaching more in evidence than 
here. He Himself was uninanied, but He never 
counsels celibacy. He does not even take the 
mediating position of St. Paul (I Co T' In 

this particular, as in so many others, He is in such 
opposition to the Essenes of His day as quite to 
overbalance any of those superficial resemblances 
which have been discovered between His teaching 
and the ascetic doctrines of that sect. At the same 
time, just because marriage, though a gootl, is one 
which must imss with the present age, He teaches 
that in some cases it must he avoided. Mt 19^^ 
sjieaks of those who have made themselves eunuchs 
for the sake of the Kingdom of heaven, i.e. who, 
becau.se of excej)tional circumstances, have hocome 
celibates. In certain other expressions He dis- 
• nizes the necessity for some among 
I : ■' ■ . ■ to leave their families in the interests 

of a devotion to His cause (Mt 18^®, Lk 14^®). These 
sayings, however, are not to be interpreted as in 
any way a prohibition of marriage, or as an eleva- 
tion of the unmarried state to a plane superior to 
that of marriage. To draw such an inference is to 
misinterpret the entire tendency of His teaching, 
and to elevate into a controllii . ■ ■ * ' ’■ > Tlis recog- 
nition of excei:)tional and j . ' i difficult 

situations in which one is compeiiea to 'practise a 
supreme .self-sacrifice in order to remain loyal to a 
supreme ideal. The . to be interpreted 

in a»ccordance with ■ in which Jesus 

concedes the fact that the family circle is not proof 
against evil influences — sayings which aroused 
hostility against His followers (Mt 10®^®-, Lk 

X249-53p 

The Early Church under the influence of extra-Christian ideals 
moved along the line suggested by St. l^aul towards the approval 
of the highest state of celibacj^ Hev gives the highest 
honours to those men who have not been married. Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom, iii. 9. 63) refers to the xinautheniic saying 
of Jesus preserved in the Gospel of the Egyptians, ‘ 1 came to 
destroy the works of the female.’ Similarly Clement (il>. 16) 
rep-, ris ,T« - .'i- 1 ;*■. i’l-jr -.'.id. ‘E’li < m ry herb, but that which 

h.'ul, bnr( im — ('’ c. m!»UMi‘s'i>) {<\\ moi.* 

A consideration of this teaching of Je^sus leads 
naturally, therefore, to the genuinely Chiistian con- 
ception of marriage as a relationship which, though 
in the very nature of the case limited to the phy- 
sical mode of existence, is yet sacred. The ascetic 
ideal is thus utterly lacking here as in all tlie 
teaching of Jesus, and in its place is to be found 
all that is normal in the so-called Greek ideal of 
life, together with the ennobling Christian ideal 
of love. See, further, Adultery, Celibacy, 
Divorce. 

Literature. — Westcott, Soci'al Aspects of Christianity ; 
Mathews, Social Teaching of Jes%is, ch. iv. ; Peabody, Jesus 
Christ and the Social Qu - ch lii. ; ,1. Savage, Jesus 

and Mod. Life, p. 162; W. 77//- Path towards 

Knowledge, p. 1 ; cf. also ilie .-uiiid.ird the teaching 

of Jesus. ShAILEB MaTHEWS. 

MARTHA (of Bethany, sister of Lazarus and 
Mary). —The name ‘mistress’ or Gady’), 

though unique in the Scriptures, is common in the 
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Talmud.* She aj)])Oiir> in the Gospel -story on 
three occasions: (1) when she entertained Jesus 
on His way to Jerusalem at the season of the 
Feast of Tabernacles (Lk ; (2) when Lazarus 

died and was revived by Jesus (Jn 11^'^®); and 
(3) when Jesus, on His way to the Passover from 
His retreat at Ephraim (Jn was honoured 

with a public entertainment at Bethany in the 
house of a leading man named Simon the Leper 
(Jn = = Being a notable 

housewife, Martha was entrusted with the manage- 
ment of the banquet. See Anointing, I. 2. 

The idea that the scene of this entertainment was Martha’s 
house has given rise to the unfortunate surmise that Martha 
was a widow, Simon the Leper being her deceased husband. 
On the supposition that Kvptas, in 2 Jn i- 5 is a proper name, the 
Greek equivalent of Martha, ‘lady’ (Volmar), it has been sur- 
mised that St. John’s 2nd Epistle is addressed to our Martha. 
This is ingenious but untenable, since (1) ‘the elect Kyria’ 
would be, not ifiXsxry Kupj»(yA), but (cf. 3 Jn^); 

(2) the Epistle is probably addressed metaphorically to a church 
and not to an individual. 

Martha and Mary exhibit a peculiarity fre- 
(jutrully observable in families. They were, like 
liui broiluM’" Jacob and Esau, utterly diverse in 
disposition and While Mary was 

impassioned and ! ivc, Martha was un- 

emotional and p>ractical.t When Jesus visited her 
house at the season of the Feast of Tabernacles, He 
found her busy preparing the festal cheer (see Mary, 
No. 3). His arrival redoubled her housewifely 
solicitude, and it angered her when she saw her 
sister seated at His feet and listening to His dis- 
• i'>i. '*< . !‘i,; !•> her unaided hands the offices of 

i I . \ : u i when J esus came to Bethany in 

tardy response to the sisters’ appeal, ‘ Lord, behold, 
he whom thou lovest is sick,’ Mary was in the 
darkened home overwhelmed with grief, but Martha 
had repressed her emotion, and, when word was 
brought her that Jesus had been sighted making 
His toilsome approach by the Ascent of Blood, the 
steep and robber-haunted road up the ii -]<q»o 

of Olivet, she went out and met Him Kii 
entered the village. She greeted Him calmly, not 
without iipbrjnding for His delay; and when He 
assured Ikm- ilmi lior brother would rise again, she 
took His words in her matter-of-fact way as a 
reference to the current doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the righteous at the last day, seeing in 
them merely a commonplace of pious consolation. 
Very different was her sister’s behaviour. When 
Martha returned home and told her that the 
Master had arrived and was calling for her, she 
sprang up and ran to Him, and, in a passion of 
love and sorrow, flung herself at His feet. 

It were, however, unjust to disparage Martha. 
She Y^as of a practical turn, but she was very far 
from stupid. She was mistress of the house, and 
she was as a mother to her unworldly sister. There 
was evidently a close sympathy between them. 
During the dark days which succeeded their 
brother’s death, they had been each other’s com- 
forters and had unbosomed their grief one to the 
other. Their constant plaint had been, ‘Had the 
Lord been here, our brother had not died ’ ; and 
this was the cry of each in turn when they met 
Jesus (Jn 11-^-^^). Martha was calm and self- 
possessed, but a great tenderness was concealed 
beneath her unemotional exterior. She wept less 
than Mary, but she mourned as deeply. Nor was 
-li-- 1: < kin;, in love and reverence for Jesus. Her 
inii'.i; it nec uf Mary’s inactivity amid the bustle of 
py- p..! ii’.g ;!n- meal was due less to resentment at 
being left alone to serve, than to anxiety that 
nothing should be wanting for the comfort of the 
dear Master, And she believed in His power to 

* See Lightfoot on Jn ^ ^ 

t Eiith. Zig. on Lk Sua u.cpihi5 ^ 

jr pcixn XYi Yi hi 0 sa/pYtTiXY:. 


help even when Lazarus had been dead four days 
(Jn 11--). She lacked some qualities •which Mary 
possessed, but slie had others of her own, and Jesus 
iipjin ( i.-ii ■,:<! the excellence her character. He 
loved Martha no less tlian iier sister and Lazarus 
{y.% 

It i's no '-l?gnr of the historicity of the Lukan and 

Johanni'u- iiarraiix o or me family of Bethany that they faith- 
fully accord in their delineations* of the two sisters. On the 
pages of St. John each sustains the character -which she exhibits 
in the little scene so exquisite’. hy St. Luke. Here 

are no ■ ’ ' but pu' li...' - w' real personages. 

St. J . ■ - ■ . village where Martha and her sister 

dw’'elt was Bethany ; but St. Luke does not name it, and he has 
been charged with placing the incident of the meal in Martha’s 
house in Galilee. This idea, however, arises from a misconcep- 
tion of his literary method. Like the other I 'ikr 

was not an original author but an editoi ' oi \in ;-i c-Jic 
Tradition, and his aim was not * ' ‘ accuracy but the 

exhibition of Jesus. He sifted ■ ■ ‘ ■ laterial at his dis- 
posal, and ■ topically rather than historic- 
ally. Thu.- , ^ ■ .lo- wVint befell in Galilee, he 

records the Lord’s rebul." < ; I ii - <!•- nV mistaken zeal ; then, 
finding another incident which teaches a like lesson (vv.5i-56), 
he inserts it in this connexion, though it belongs to the last 
journey to^ Jerusalem (cf. v.si). Having begun this section of 
the Tradition, he continues it, giving various other incidents of 
the journey, down to the close of eh. 12. Then he returns to 
what befell in Galilee, resuming the narrative of the journey 
to Jerusalem at I7ii. DaVID SMITH. 

MARY. — 1. Mary the mother of James the Little 
and Joses, one of the women who followed Jesus 
from Galilee, stood beside the cross, watched the 
burial, and visited the sepulchre on the Hesurrec- 
tion morning (Mt 27®^*®®=Mk 15^^* ^ Mt 27®^ = Mk 
15^7^ Mk 16i=Mt 28i = Lk 24^‘^). From Jn 19-^ it 
appears that she was wife to Clopas. This name 
is distinct from Cleopas (Lk 24^^), and is perhaps 
identical ’with Alphseus, both representing 
Cf. J. B. Lightfoot, Gcd. p. 2r)6. \\’H write 

"AX^aios (see NT, vol. ii. § 408). If this identifica- 
tion be allowed, then (1) James the Little was prob- 
ably one of the Twelve (Mt 10^=Mk 3^®=Lk 16^®) ; 
(2) he was perhaps brother to Levi (Matthew), the 
son of Alpliseus. The latter inference is favoured 
by (a) the v.l. ^IdKoj^ov for Aevely in Mk 2^^ ; (6) the 
tradition that James, like Matthew, had been 
.1 l;i\ ;•.* Tm ic- (Chrysost. m Matth. xxxiii. : Mo 
KaV laKwjSof ; Euth. Zig. : Marrams 
8k Kal Ta/cw^os 6 rod *A\^aiov, reXtumt). See artt. 
ALPHAius and Clopas. 

Hegesippus (in Eus. EE iii. 11. 32, iv, 22) mentions a Clopas 
w'ho was brothv-r J•.-^ nh. out T. )'*d’s foster-father; but there 
is no evidence thai I'.t wis- I'li ‘‘i ( lJ with this Clopas. Jerome, 
in support of his theory of ‘ the Brethren of Jesus,’ construes 
Monpixpc. Vi -Tou KXeoToL in Jn 1925 as in opposition to -h KhsXtpvi yy,? 
{AYiTpos xvYoZ, thus reducing the number of the women by the 
Cross to three, and -M-.t-.v the [wife] of Clopas’ the 

Virgin’s si‘'ier. See J U. 1. Gal. p. 255ff. But (1) it is 

iiiiprohahle tliai t-wo siscers Dore Lhe same name, and (2) ‘ the 
■ ‘L Salome, the mother of the 

- . , /.>:«:■■ Ml. ■ ■ 

2. Mary Magdalene. — She is first mentioned (Lk 
8-) as one of a company of women who attended 
Jesus on His second mission through Galilee in 
the course of the second year of His ministry. 
She is di-ting iiiJied by two significant epithets: 
(1) ‘the Magdalene,’ i.e. the woman of Magdala 
7" a town on the Lake of Galilee, some 3 
•I :1- - .’-oj!' Capernaum, at the southern end of the 
Plain of Gennesaret. The modern Mejdel is a 
miserable village, but the ancient Magdala was a 
wealthy place, one of three cities, according to 
the Talmud, whose tribute had to be conveyed in 
waggons to Jerusalem (cf. Lightfoot on Jn 12®). 
It had, however, an evil rei>utation, and was de- 
stroyed, .MC<orcliiig to the same autliority, for 
harlotry, -o iliju ’ Mary the Magdalene’ might be 
equivalent to ‘ MaT;;f the harlot ’ (cf . ‘ Corinthian 
Lais’). It is only fair, however, to add that many 
regard this as very precarious. 

(2) ‘ From whom seven demons had gone forth.’ 
In Jewish parlance, immorality was a form of 
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demonic possession,* and, just as the grace of the 
Holy Spirit is called ‘ sevenfold,’ t so sevenfold 
possession might signify complete abandonment 
to the dominion of nnclean passion. Cf. Mt 12'^ 
=Lk 11-®. It is possible that Mary had been a 
harlot, that Jesus had rescued her from her life of 
shame, and that she followed Him out of gratitude. 
She was one of the devoted women who stood by 
the cross (Jn 19-^ Mt 27®® = Mk 15-^®), watched His 
burial (Mt 27®^ = Mk 15^’), and came on the Resur- 
rection ]i!orning to the sepulchre {Jn20^ = Mt28^ 
= Mk 16’ = Lk 24 '*;. Finding it emxDty, she waited 
beside it weeping, and was rewarded witli the 
first vision of the risen Lord (Jn 20^^'^®, cf. Mt 
28^* 

3. Mary of Bethany. - She is first introduced by 
St. Luke (10^'^"’‘-), who tells how Jesus, probably on 
His way to the Feast of Tabernacles (Jn 7-*^®) in 
the third year of His ministry, reached ^ a certain 
village,’ and \ received by ‘a certain 

woman by name Martha,’ who had a sister called 
Mary. The Feast of Tabernacles was a season of 
feasting and friendship. ' They ate the fat and 
drank the sweet, and sent portions unto them for 
whom nothing was prepared, and made great 
mirth’ (Ex 2$!®, Lv 23^®-^, Nu Neh 

Martha, a good housewife, was busy making 
ready the festal cheer ; hut Maiy, oblivious of all 
save the Lord’-- jo'c-i’ft*-'*, seated herself, in the 
posture of a di-vixih', \vi. V«; 22®), at His feet and 
listened to His discourse. Martha, ‘distracted 
about much service,’ interx>osed : ‘ Lord, dost thou 
not care that my sister left me alone to serve ? Tell 
her then to lend me a helping hand.’ ‘Martha, 
Martha,’ He answered, gently protesting against 
the sumptuousness of His hostess’s preparations, 

‘ thou art anxious and troubled about many things, 
but a few are all we need ; or rather,’ He added, 

‘ only one thing ; t for it is the good “ portion ” 
that Mary chose, one which shall not be taken 
away from her.’ At that season, when they were 
all feasting and sending ‘portions,’ Mary was 
\ ' .. ‘.ot of the meat that perisheth, but of 

■ ■ ■ endureth unto eternal life. 

St. Luke does not name the village where Martha 
and Mary dwelt. St. John tells us that it was 
Bethany, and that they had a brother named 
Lazarus (Jn IH*'^). Some months later, when 
Jesus was at the other Bethany beyond Jordan, 
whither He had retired from Jerusalem to escax3e 
the fury of the rulers (Jn 10*^® ; cf. P® RV), Lazarus 
fell sick, and his sisters sent J esus word. For two 
days after He heard the news He remained wJiere 
He was, and only when Lazarus died did He set 
out. His approach was reported to Martha, ap- 
parently the elder sister and mistress of the house ; 
and she went to meet Him and sorrowfully up- 
braided Him : ‘ Lord, hadst thou been here, my 
brother had not died.’ Assured of His symx^athy 
and help, she returned home and, finding her sister 
among the mourners, whispered to her that the 
Teacher had come. Mary arose, and, hurrying to 
Him, fell at His feet, crying iii the very words 
which Martha had used, the words which had been 
on their lips all those sorrowful days : ‘ Lord, 
hadst thou been here, my brother had not died.’ 
Cf. art. Maktha. 

Mary appears a third time six days before the 
Passover, when J esus was entertained in the house 
of Simon the Leper at Bethany, and she came in 
during the feast and anointed His feet ( Jn 12f‘^^ : 
cf. Mt 26®-i®=Mk 14®-®). See Anointiistg, L 2; 

* Lightfoot on Lk 82. Of. Jer. Vit. HU. Erem. : a virgo Dei 
at Majumas possessed by amoris daemon. 

t Cf. Od. Clun. Hymn, de S. Mar. Magdal. : 

‘ Qui septem purgat vitia 
Per septiformem gratiam.* 

t KBL, WH oXtym hrriv ^ hos. 


Litbbaturb. — Lightfoot, Hot. Heb. ii. pp. 23, 388, 652 ; Heng- 
stenb. on Jn ; Andrews, Life of otir Lord, pp. 281-‘JSi) ; 

artt. ‘ Mary ’ in Hastings’ LB and in Encyc. Bibl. 

David Smith. 

MARY, THE YIRGIN.— Historical data for the 
life of the mother of our Lord are astonishingly 
meagre. Legendary matter there is in ahuiidan(*e» 
with regard to her life hoth^ before tlie_ Annuncia- 
tion and after the Ascension, but this art. rvill 
not touch on this excex^t incidentally. 

1. The Virgin jMary was horn, we may sxippose, 
at Nazareth. Tradition names Jerusalem (Cuinet, 
Syrie^ Libnn, ct Palestine, p. 523), hut this is quite 
untrustworthy. Her parents, according to a not 
improbable tradition, were Joachim and Anna 
[Protev. Jacob.). There is no reason to doubt that 
the Virgin, as well as Josex^h, belonged to tlie tribe 
of Judah and to the family of David (Lk 1®-- 
Ro 1 ®. 2 Ti 2 ®, He 7^^), although it is almost certain, 
on the other hand, that both YIt, and Lk, give, 
not her genealogy, hut Joseph’s. 

The statement of the Test. XII. Pair. (Suneon vii.), which 
makes Mary a woman of the tribe of Levi, is clearly an erroneous 
inference from the relationship between her and Elisabeth ((tf. 
Plummer on Lk 127 J56). Syr reads, Lk 25, ‘ because they were 
both of the house of David.’ 

Only one member of her immediate family is 
alluded to in the NT, viz. her sister (Jn ll)®^). 
This sister of the Virgin was most probably Salome, 
wife of Zebedee, and mother of James and John. 
We know from the other Gospels (Mt 27'"*®, Mk IS"^®) 
that Salome was present at the Crucifixion, and it 
is quite in accordance with St. John’s manner to 
allude thus to his own mother without mentioning 
her name. The other opinion, that this sister was 
Ylary ‘of Clox^as,’ w’-ould (cf. Westcott, hi, loc., also 
Mayor, St. James ^ XT- xix-xx) ‘involve the most 
unlikely suxjposition that two sisters bore the same 
name.’ The famil;^?' of the Virgin was connected 
in some way with Elisabeth (17 arvyyevLs crov, Lk D®), 
but what the degree of relationship was cannot ))e 
known. According to a theory brought forward 
in connexion with the harmonizing of the two 
genealogies of our Lord, Mary was a cousin of 
Joseph her husband (art. ‘Genealogy of Jesus 
Christ’ in Smith’s DB), but such a theory has 
little to recommend it. That her family was but 
a humble one may be inferred from her betrothal 
to Joseph ‘the carpenter,’ especially if there be 
any truth in the tradition as to the disparity of 
their ages 

2 , Some time after their betrothal, which came 

generally among the Jews a year before the mar- 
riage, tlie angel Gabriel was sent from God to 
Nazareth to tml her of One who was to he born of 
her, and who should ‘he called holy, the Son of 
God’ (Lk 1 ®®). The simplicity of the narrative 
hears on it the stamx:) of truth. Mary was troubled 
{dieTapdx^v)} we are told, at the saying, yet she 
believed at once. Her words, ‘ How shall this he ? ’ 
ought not to he taken as an expression of doubt, 
like the words of Zacharias, ‘Whereby shall I 
know this?’ They are rather to be regarded as 
an ‘involuntary expression of amazement’ (Grot, 
‘non dubitantis sed admirantis’). Equalh ini- 
possibb- i* ’i 10 p' I. that she Ix-dieved that the 

child piiasi -(■•! V. ■uji-i be the fruit of a future union 
with Joseph. The words of the angel forbid any 
such idea. Yet, on the other hand, we need not 
suppose that the full meaning of the angel’s words 
was at once grasped. There are evident signs in 
the narrative that this was not so, but nothing 
that we read mars the exquisite simplicity of her 
words of humble submission, ‘ Behold tlie handmaid 
of the Lord ; he it unto me according to thy word.’ 
Soon after (‘in these days,’ Lk 1 ®®) the departure 
of the angel, Mary set out to pay the visit to her 
kinswoman, which his words would naturally sug- 
gest to her. The supposition that lier journey was 
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clue to the intention of Joseph to put her away is 
a baseless one. Katlier, as it has been said, ‘ the 
first but the desire in the heart of 

Mary, when a* ■■ . her, must have been to 

be away fro:-! i, and for the relief of 

opening her heart to a woman, in all things like- 
minded, who perhaps might speak blessed words to 
her’ (Edersheim, Lif& and Times, i. p. 152). She 
arose with haste ancl set out to seek that relief in 
the house of her kinswoman in the far-ofi“ hills of 
Judah. 

What the city of her destination was we cannot know for 
certain. Whatever it was, it was distant from Nazareth by 
almost the whole length of the land. According to a tradition 
which may be correct (cf. ExpT xv. [1905] 245 1), it was ’Ain 
Karim, a village an hour and a half west of Jerusalem. 

The opinion held for so long that this city was Juttah is, 
according to Buhl (GA P p, 103), quite worthless, having origin- 
ated with Reland in the beginning of the ISth century. 

When Mary reached her kinswoman’s house, a 
fresh surprise awaited her in the greeting of Elisa- 
beth : ‘ Blessed aft thou among women.’ No longer 
is Mary to Elisabeth simply ‘kinswoman,’ she is 
‘ the mother of my Lord.’ Doubtless what she had 
heard from Zacharias of the promises made in 
regard to their son would fill Elisabeth with hopes 
of a ."pccdy j, -.i • ■ v of the Messiah, and now, 
hy iu^piratioii ,^Liv I' j, she knows that the mother 
of her Lord is before her. Her greeting is in 
reality a psalm, brief though it is and overshadowed 
by the still more wonderful hymn which it called 
forth in response. The ‘ Song of Mary ’ is ‘ mod- 
elled on the OT psalms, e'^pecdally the Song of 
Hannah (1 S 2^’^^), but its superiority to the latter 
in moral and spiritual elevation is very manifest.’ 
That Mary should ‘ fall hack on the familiar ex- 
pressions of Jewish Scripture in this moment of 
intense exultation’ is very natural (cf. Plummer, 
St Luke, p. 30). 

Niceta, bp. of Remesiana, in his treatise de Psalmodies Bono, 
names Elisabeth as the author of th-. Mtvi/.ii'cnt. TI’K is 
supported by the Old Latin MSS ^ 
r- ■ I .■ .. /Irenseus. »*.• ■. .*■'< r, 

« i . ! M ■ .‘.cceptit. ’1 ■ ■ '■■■ * s ■ !,.••• .«r, 

does not seem sufficient to override the verdict of all the rest 
of antiquity, that the Hymn is Mary’s and not Elisabeth’s. See, 
further, art. Magnificat. 

3. Mary remained with her kinswoman in Judah 
‘ about three months,’ probably waiting (cf. Lk 
with V.®®) till after the birth of John the Baptist, 
and then returned to Nazareth. It is proliably at 
this point that we ought to j)ut the commencement 
of the narrative in Mt., which records Joseph’s 
intention to put Mary away privily when her 
condition became known to him, and speaks of his 
subsequent marriage with her in obedience to the 
angeli'- The marriage would afford ‘not 

only t>iii moral j)rotection’ both to the 

mother and to the unborn Babe. That the Virgin 
is still spoken of as ij^vijcrrev/xivT} in Lk 2® is not to 
be taken as in- ••'■-.ii ily iiiihc.il that the marriage 
had not yet taken iDlace, Had she not been J oseph’s 
wife, Jewish custom would have forbidden her 
making the journey along with him. When J oseph 
went up to Bethlehem to get himself enrolled, 
Mary went also, not because it was necessary, but 
because ‘ she would be anxious at all risks not to 
be .separated from Jo-^eph’ (Plummer, in loc.). At 
Betlilclieui, poiha])s in the cave where now is the 
Church of the Nativity, she brought forth her first- 
born Son, and there, too, she received the visit of the 
shepherds, whose words as to the sign given them 
from heaven she ‘ kejDt, pondering them in her heart. ’ 

4* There is no need to linger on the next events, 
— the Circumcision, the Presentation and Purifica- 
tion in the Temple, the visit of the Magi, the 
Flight into and Return from E^pt, — for these all 
belong rather to the life of Christ than to that 
of Mary. Before leaving this part of her history, 
it may be well to emphasize how much of what we 


know of the Birth, Infancy, and Childhood of our 
Lord we owe to accounts given by His mother. 
That St. Luke’s source in the first two chapters of 
his Gospel was one connected with the Virgin is 
generally admitted. Whether he received liis in- 
formation directly trom her, as Ramsay supposes 
(JVas Christ horn at Bethlehem'^ p. 85fi-b or 
whether the information came to him indirectly 
through another (perhaps, as Sanday conjectures, 
Joanna), may not be determinable. At least we 
can say that St. Luke believed that he wrote what 
he wrote on her authority. 

^He does not,’ writes Ramsay (ib. p. 74), ‘leave it doubtful 
whose authority he belie red himself to have. “His mother 
kept all these sayings hid in her heart” ; “Mary kept all these 
sayings, pondering them in her heart ” ; those two sentences 
would be sufficient.’ 

5. The Return from Egypt was followed by a life 
in retirement at Nazareth. Very little do we know 
of those years. Two verses in Lk. (2^®*^^), which 
tell us of the growth of the Child and the custom 
of His ‘ parents ’ to go every year to Jerusalem at 
the Feast of the Passover, are all we have in the 
way of direct statement. Here in Nazareth it was 
that those brothers and sisters of the Lord, of whom 
we read in the course of the Gospel narrative, were 
born to Mary and Joseph (for other views see art. 
Brethren of the Lord). Four brothers are 
named (Mt 13®®, Mk 6'*^), but the sisters are men- 
tioned only once (Mk 6*^), without any mention of 
their names. 

The silence of the life at Nazareth is broken but 
once before the commencement of the Ministry. 
The scene in the Temple (Lk 2-*2~®®) would claim a 
fuller consideration in the Life of J esus Christ. As 
regards its relation to His mother, we have to 
notice only two points which emerge from St. 
Luke’s narrative. Mary did not yet understand 
all the meaning of the angel’s words to her regard- 
ing the Child that was to be born. The Child’s 
own words would be a reminder to her of His true 
nature. He must be ‘ about his Father’s business ’ 
(or ‘in his Father’s house’). Then again we see 
from the passage the lasting impression which the 
scene left on Mary’s mind. ‘His mother kept 
(crvveT'iipet) all these sayings in her heart.’ The 
tense of the verb covers a long period, up to, and 
even during, the Ministry. Yet of the Virgin’s 
life during the interval between our Lord’s twelfth 
year and His Baptism we know nothing but what 
IS contained in these words and those which im- 
mediately precede, as to her Son’s ''ubj(;cf ion lo her 
and Joseph. It is, however, an in- 

ference from the absence of any mention of Joseph 
in the later Go^el naiTative, that he died during 
this interval. Beyond this it is useless to con- 
jecture. ‘The Arabic Historia Josephi (cc. 14, 15) 
places his death in our Lord’s eighteenth year, 
when Joseph had reached the age of 111’ (Swete 
on Mk 6®). 

6 . The remaining allusions to the Virgin in the 
Gospels may be briefly recorded. She was present 
at the marriage feast at Cana (Jn 2^), after which 
she went down to Capernaum [vT^) with Jesus and 
His brethren and His disciples. She would seem 
to have been among ‘his friends’ (ot Trap’ adrov)^ at 
Capernaum, who ‘went out to lay hold on him’ 
(Mk 3-^), for the next parn graph tells us of the 
coming of His mother and His brethren (v,®i). She 
is mentioned by the unknown woman out of the 
multitude (Lk 11-’), ‘ Blessed is the womb that bare 
thee, and the breasts that thou didst suck.’ She 
was present at the Crucifixion, whence the loved 
disciple, into whose care she had been committed, 
took her to his own home (Jn 19^®®*). ‘ It is not a 
little remarkable, in view of later developments, 
that no fewer than three of these allusions seem to 
guard against an undue feeling of veneration for 
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the mother of otir Lord, In the story of the feast 
at Cana, His words, though not wanting in respect, 
‘ show that the actions of the Son of God, now that 
He has entered on His Divine work, are no longer 
dependent in any way on the suggestion of a woman, 
even though tliat woman be His mother. . . . The 
time of silent discipline and obedience is over’ 
(Westcott, in loc.). In the scene at Cax)ernauni 
the lesson is much the same, though the inter- 
ference of Mary and our Lord’s brethren on this 
occasion seems to have arisen from a dift’erent 
motive. They are seeking to oppose His work. 
Before they reach Him He understands their pur- 
pose, and declares that the true kinship to the Son 
of God consists in obedience to the will of God, 
and not in mere earthly ties. It is, of course, as 
Swete observes {St. Mark, p. 70), relative atti- 
tude only, and is pcrfccllv consistent with tender 
care for kinsmen, r.' i li< ^.iving on the cross shows.’ 
These two scenes ;ri C.isii:' .;’ni CaiDernaum belong 
to the b' of the Ministry, and similarly, 

almost iy II ' ri we have Christ’s words, during 
the last journey from Galilee to Jerusalem, in 
answer to the saying' of the woman above men- 
tioned, ‘Yea, ratlier {ix^vovv), blessed are they that 
hear the word of God and keep it (Lk This 

adds to and corrects the woman’s words. There is 
no denial of the Virgin’s blessedness, only a declara- 
tion of that wherein her blessedness consists, a 
blessedness which may he shared by all who, like 
her, hear the word of God and keei? it. 

Why it was that the Virgin was committed by 
our Lord on the cross to John can be only a matter 
of conjecture. It may be, as Mayor suggests 
James, j>. xxvii), that her sons, as married men (1 Co 
9®), were already disxoersed in their several homes, 
while John her nephew was unmarried, and so 
could more readily accept such a ehar-ge. All we 
know is that ^from that hour that disciple took 
her unto his own home (Jn 19^'^). 

7 . After this the only — get of Mary is 
in Ac where she is i-p. ii! as continuing 

« ('‘.Circ-Py in prayer with the other -women and 
lie 'Mn !i and Apostles of the Lord, after the 
Ascension. Whether she lived the rest of her life 
in Palestine, or accompanied St. John to Ej^hesus, 
cannot be known. Traditions there are, but they 
vary. According to one, found in Niceiphorus 
Callistus [HE ii. 3), she continued to live with 
St. John in Jerusalem, and died there in her fifty- 
ninth year. Another tradition, found in the Syn- 
odical Letter of the Council of Ephesus (a.d. 431), 
makes her accompany St. John to Effiiesus, and 
speaks of her as having been buried in that 
city. J. M. Haeden. 

MASTEK (Lat. magisterixom root of magnus^ 

‘ great. ’ Hence ‘ master’ ■ ■ ■ ■ s ; .i .• 1 ■ ralihi which 

is from 31 ‘great’ ; and in aV is Irecjiioiiily 

tr. ‘master,^ e.g. Mt 26=^, Mk 9^ Jn i hough iu 
all such cases EV retains ‘rabbi’). — The word 
most go n 01 ally nuidered ‘master’ is diddcrKoXos, 
which <i;ri( ily iu(‘an> teacher ; and this meaning is 
given in every case as an alternative reading in 
RVm, e.g. Mt 8^9 22^®, Mk 5^ lO^^, Lk 3^3 8 -^^ Jn ID^ 
1313 . M L]- 324 933 word for ‘ master ’ 

is iTTLar arris, a word generally U'^ed in the sense not 
of ‘teacher’ but of ‘chief* or ‘overseer.’ In Mt 
23^^ KaOriyrir'fis, rendered ‘ master,’ is more correctly 
tr. ‘leader’ or ‘guide.’ ‘Master’ was the ordi- 
nary title of courtesy and respect paid to a religious 
teacher. See art. Eabbi, Dugald Clark. 

MATTATHA. — A grandson of David, named in 
our Lord’s genealogy, Lk 3®^. 

MATTATHIAS. — Occurs twice in onr Lord’s gene- 
alogy, Lk 335 - 26. 


MATTHAN.—Grandfather of Joseph the husband 
of Mary, Mt 

MATTHAT 1. The form of the name (Mt. 

Matthan) of Joseph’s grandfather given in Lk 
2. Another link in our Lord's genealogy, Lk 

MATTHEW {Maeeatos, Lachm., Tisch., WH ; 
MarScLLos, TE) is to be identified with Levi, son of 
Aljihieus, since the Synoi>tists agree in their de- 
serixition of the feast associated with the publican 
who is named Levi in Mk. (2^"*) and Lk. and 
Matthew in Mt. (9^).* Levi, according to the ana- 
logy of Simon and Peter, may have been tlie ori- 
ginal name and Matthew the acquired ; though, 
.■■•.•■y' . Bderslieini {Life and Times, i. 514), 

■ v . - in Galilee for a man to have two 

names, one strictly Jewish and the other Galihnan. 
Matthew was chosen one of the Twelve, and is 
placed seventh in the lists in Mk. and Lk., and 
eighth in those in Mt. and Acts. When called to 
be a diseijile, he '^iLiiiig at a toll-house, his 
j>lace of business. Along tl»e north end of the Sea 
of Galilee there was a road leading from Damascus 
to Acre on the jVi^editerranean, and on that road 
a customs-office marked the boundary between the 
territories of Philip the tetrarch and Herod Antipas. 
Matthew’s occupation was the examination of goods 
which passed along: the road, and the lo\\ijig of 
the toll (cf. Hausrntb, NT Times, ii. 179;. I'bc 
work of aimhlican excited the scorn so often shown 
beyond the limits 0 / Israel to fiscal officers ; and 
when he was a Jew, as was Matthew, he was con- 
demned for iinx^uritj by the Pharisees. A Jew 
serving on a great hfghway was prevented from 
fulfilling requiremeni»rof the Law, and was com- 
pelled to violate the ISabbath law, which the (len- 
tiles, who conveyed tho;r goods, did not observe. 
fSchiirer makes the statement that the customs 
raised in Cax>ernaum in the time of Christ went 
into the treasury of Herod Antipas, while in Judma 
they were taken for the imperial fscus {HJP i. 
ii. 68 ). Matthew was thus not a collector under 
one of the companies that farmed the taxes in the 
Empire, but was in the service of Herod. Yet the 
fact that he belonged to the publican class, among 
whom were Jews who outraged x)atriotism by 
gathering tribute At Csasar, subjected him to 
the scorn of the Pharisees and their party (cf. 
Edersheim, Life and Times, i. 51d'} ; and his occu- 
pation itself associated him with men who, ^yeiy- 
where in the Empire, lU'-pi-eJ for extortion 
and fraud, and were < m;j. Cic. de OJfie. 

i. 42; Lucian, Menipp. 11 ). Even Jesus Himself 
named the publicans wfrh harlots (Mt 2 Di). See 
Publican, and Sea of i^ALiLEE, § vi. 

Before the call of Matthew, Jesus had resided 
at had left it, and had gone back to 

it I- -"' 2 ‘) ; and it is safe to coneiude that 
Matthew, a dweller in or near the city, had heard 
the fame of Jesus, and perhaps he may have been 
among those who sought Him (Mk P’). Jesus, 
too, may have noticed the publican, and the fact 
may have led to the call. According to the narra- 
tive of that call, which is almost identical in the 
Synoptics, Jesus said to him, ‘Follow me,’ and he 
arose and followed Him (Mt 9®). After the call 
and the answer there was a feast, probably to cele- 
brate the new departure in the life of the publican, 
at which J esus met him and his friends. 

Certain critics (cf. Keim, o-' V. , ■ e 

words fCMt lySKETO ccC'foV ai.ce.X‘.u,iicir z/ i ' v | “ - 

ing that the honsc was that of Jesus'; but the/ can bear this 
intcrprctaiUiri onlg if !•« (‘onnexion with the preceding 

word^.y-swi -K-.aes-.-a' stoTiJ, Itis, however, r.ot nece«rar\ 
to establish this connexion, as the writer may simply liavo 
made a sudden iransinon to a paragraph beginning .wlylvEra. 

* Levies father was not the father of James the Little iof. ^5ahn, 
jEimZeitung, ii. 263). 
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If, on the other hand, the connexion must be made, then it is 
possible to take the narrative as recording that Matthew rose 
and followed Jesus to the house which belonged to Jesus. Mk. 
does not indicate the ownership of the house, while Lk. says 
distinctlj^ that it was Levi’s. If we accept the description of 
Mk. or Lk., we need not conclude that the feast followed imme- 
diately after the call, since it may ha\ e taken place just before 
the assembling of the Twelve (Mk 3^'^, Lk G^^), in the period 
between that event and the calling of the indi\ idual disciples. 

At the feast were Jesus and His disciples, and at 
the table with them were many pulGlicans and 
sinners. These disciples were also many in num- 
ber (Mk 2^®), and they must therefore have included 
others beyond the individuals wl -J 
called. The sinners mentioned , ■ 

Means at the feast were those wdio violated the 
Law, or did not try to keep its innumerable com- 
mands as set forth by the scribes or interpreted 
by the Phaiisees. Certain scribes and Pharisees 
had been spectators of the feast, and they asked 
the disciples concerning Jesus’ eating and drinking 
with sinners ; and Jesus Himself, answering them, 
declared that He had not come to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance. The call of Mattliew 
and the feast with publicans and sinners were the 
comment of J esus on Pharisaic separatism ; but 
the action itself did not j3revent the separatism 
which showed itself in the primitive Chnreh, and 
which involved the rebuke of Peter by Paul. 

Beyond the call and the inclusion of the name 
in the list of the Twelve, there is no mention of 
Matthew in the NT. On the question of the 
authorship of the First Gospel, see followung 
article. 

Literature. — Expos. Times ^ risjpvi koq • Expos, i. i. [1875] 
3C, in. ix. [1889] 4r45, v. viii. * ' ,. • \\> e, Chr. Year, ‘S. 

Matthew the Apostle ’ ; W. B. v ■ ^ 7 • e Son of Man, p. 
141 ; J. J>. Jones, The QloHous Company of the Apostles, p. 150. 

John Herkless, 

MATTHEW, GOSPEL ACCORDING TO.— ‘ m 

poiver of God unto saltation— to th& Jew first, and 
also to the Greek .'' — The Gospels of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke may be cliaracteri'- d « • ■ ■ ” • • " 

the Gospel of the Jew and i ■■ ‘ ■■ ' •• 

Greek. St. Luke gives us the ■ ■■ 

Christ as His Person presented ‘ . « . ■ . !, 

Churches of the West. To them Christ was the 
Saviour of the world, the Divine Hedeemer, whose 
Good News was equally available for all the 
children of men, ivigai-dh‘— of distinctions of race, 
or class, or sex. Si. Mniilu-w, on the other hand, 
presents to us the Christ as He was conceived by 
the Jewish Christians of Palestine. To them 
Christ was the King of Israel ; and the glad 
tidings of His coming Kingdom were intended first 
for the Chosen People. It was true that He had 
foretold the coming of many from the east and 
the west to sit down in the Tvingd(nn of God (8^^), 
and had bidden His Apostles bhptize all nations 
(28^*^) ; but then it had always been a part of the 
Divine plan to suffer aliens to enter as proselytes 
into the fold of Israel, and to partake of the bless- 
ings promised to the Chosen People. So it was to 
be with the new Israel. In the period of pre- 
paration for the Kingdom, the gospel was to be 
preached to all nations for a testimony (2#^), and 
those who entered by baptism into the Christian 
Church would become members of that new Israel, 
which in the days of the Kingdom should be 
judged and governed by the twelve Apostles as 
viceroys of the King Mos.siah (19^®). 

Of course the distinction here drawn makes 
itself felt in two respects. First, in the selection 
of material by the two writers. Each Evangelist 
has a certain amount of matter peculiar to himself ; 
and it will be found that whilst in the First Gospel 
this is very largely matter which lends itself to 
the Christianity of one who was glad to emphasize 
the prior claim of the Jew to the blessings of the 
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Kingdom, that in St. Luk( ib-- 

material capable of a more .■■.■■■' ' ■ 

pretation. Secondly, in the treatment of the large 
amount of material which is common to the two 
Gospels. A good example is to be found in the 
discourse on the Last Things. Whilst St. Matthew 
emphasizes the close connexion between the fall of 
Jerusalem and the Coming of the Son of Man 
(24-^), thus limiting the period during which the 
go&x^el could be preached to the Gentiles, St. Luke 
expands this period to an indefinite length, during 
which Jerusalem was to be trodden under foot 
(Lk 21-“^), thus making space for a long and pro- 
tracted preaching to the Gentiles. 

In the present article we propose to discuss the 
chief features in the ; i." ' '-i Li ■ m - J Christ 

drawn for us by the i ir ! ‘ 'i-;. 'li to con- 
sider the bearing of t ‘ ■ -I i"'!' of the 

author, the sources, tlie date, and the historical 
value of the Gos23el. 

1 . Theology of the Gospel. — (1) The Messiah. — 
Jesus the Messiah was legally descended from 
David, and Llr-')ii,ub liliij from Abraham, the father 
of the Israel ill* _[.(‘()ple J }. He was the culminat- 
ing point in the history of His family. In David 
it had risen to monarchical power (1®), but at the 
period of the Caj)tivity it had lost this dignity. 
But now again in Jesus the anointed King it had 
regained it (1^^). He was therefore born ‘ king of 
the Jews’ (2^). As King He entered Jerusalem 
(21®). As King He suffered the death of crucifixion 
(27^- and as King He would sit to judge all 
nations at the Last Day (25®^^* )• He was no 

mere scion of the Davidic stock. Though legally 
descended from David through Joseph ben- Jacob, 
He was also in a unique sense Son of God. As 
such He was born of the Holy Spirit from a virgin 
(P®’-®). Hence He was ‘God with us’ (v.^s), and 
this Divine Sonship placed Him in a unique re- 
lationship to God. He could speak of God and 
of Himself as ‘ the Father ’ and ‘ the Son,’ as 
though these terms could only be applied to this 
relationship (11^) ; and David himself had recog- 
nized by the Divine inspiration this Divine Son- 
ship of Ms promised descendant, when he applied 
to Him the Divine name ‘ Lord ’ (22^). The his- 
tory of the supernatural birth was, of course, an 
easy mark for Jewish calumny, but nevertheless it 
was a fact which had been Di\inol.\ foreordained 
and in the history of i; he Dm \ iuic '..be’o 

had been women of ’ old time (Rahab, i i : , 

Tamar, Ruth) whose lives should have taught the 
calumniators of the Virgin that God overrules and 
uses circumstances for His own Divine ends. 
Moreover, if in Jesus the prophecies of a Coming 
Davidic king, supernaturally born, had found at 
last their fulfilment, so also in Him were summed 
up all the many strands in the web of Jeivish 
M rd icipatiori. He was ‘ the Beloved’ (3^*^ 17®) whom 
Got I hiul eujrnally chosen (3^® 12^®), and to whom 
God had eternally given all things (11^’^) and all 
power (28^®). He was the supernatural Son of 
Man, who was to come upon the clouds of heaven 
(16^® 26®^ 24®®), and to sit upon the throne of His 
glory to judge all men (16^ 19^ 25®^). And the 
events of His life down to the minutest details had 
been foretold in the OT. Thus Isaiah had fore- 
told the circumstances (l^^), and Micah the place, of 
His birth (2®). Hosea had foreseen the flight into 
Egypt, Jeremiah the massacre of the infants at 
Bethlehem (v.^'^) ; and the settlement of His parents 
at the ill -famed village of Nazareth had been the 
subject of prophecy His herald John had 

been fore-announced by Isaiah (3®), and the same 
prophet had foreseen the Christ’s ministry in 
Galilee, vrith Capernanm as His headquarters 
(4^'*). That He healed the sick was in accordance 
with a prophecy of Isaiah, and the contrast be- 
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tween His gracious and gentle work and the noisy Messiah. In one of these Christ is represented as 
clamour of His opponents, found anticipation in sa 3 ring that He came to give His life as a ransom 
another passage of the same prophet (12”-=i). for many (Xilr/ioj' TroWSi-, 20 -“) ; in theother He 
Zeeliariali had foreseen His entry as King into speaks of His blood as shed for many for the re* 
Jerusalem ( 21 ^), His betrayal (26-^), and the de- mission of sins (26-^). It is easy to see how say- 
sertion of His disciples (v.^^) ; and the whole ings like these could he made the foundation of a 
course of His tragic end had been Divinely fore- theology which would explain the whole of Olmst s 
ordained, and foretold in Scripture (16-^ [ra rod life from the signilicance of His death, l^ut it is 
d€ov\ 26^^- equally clear that the editor of the First Gospel 

Such was the Person of Jesus. He was the has recorded them because they formed pp't of 
Divinely foreordained Messiah, the supernaturally- the tradition wliicli had come to him, without 
h.>i -1 Kio" (if Israel, the unique Son of God. What seeing in them an exphuiation of the entire earthly 
'o.nr i>een His work? It is clear that the life of the Messiah. They are incidental rather 
editor of the Gospel is much more concerned with than fundamental to his Gospel. 

ChrisPs doctrine than with His work, with what Thus the facts of Christ’s life as here recorded 
He had said than with what He had done. He w'ould have been meaningless to the editor Math out 
is interested in the events of the life chiefly in so the teaching which he recoils. ^ It is in Giat that 
far as they proved Jesus to be the Messiah of the he linds the explanation of Christs life, llie fa( 3 ts 
OT, and with His actions either as proofs of His alone were obscure and difficult. Jesus was me 
supernatural pow'er over all the known forces of Davidic Messiah and also the Son of God. He 
life, or as illustrative of His attitude towards the had entered into human history through the 
orthodox Pharisaism of the day. He could, e.y., Virgin’s w'omh. He had evinced His supernatural 
heal disease, even leprosy, without use of drugs or power in all that He did. But then tie had allowed 
medical appliances, hy the simple exercise of His Himself to be put to death, because, as He said, 
M^ill (88 ‘ Speak the v^ord only,’ v.^® ‘ with a word ’), the Scriptures had foretold it ; and rising from the 
the cure being immediate and complete (v.^® 9^^ dead. He had gone into lieaven again. But how 
j ^528 1718 )^ He could control the forces of nature then was He the Messiah, and where M’as the 
^g 26 . 27^^ and could drive out demons from the un- Kingdom? The main object of the Gospel is to 
happy beings of whom they had taken possession explain this, and the explanation is given in the 
(yv- 28-s4j^ He exercised upon earth the Divine pre- great discourses which the editor has formed hy 
rogative of forgiving sin ( 9 ^- 8 ), and raised the dead massing sayings or groups of sayings, 
to life (985). He coidd feed multitudes Math a feM^ (2) The central subject of Christ’s 

loaves and fishes (14^8-2^ On the other doctrine had been the ne;:- ,- pm- -.i- b .J the 

hand, He associated witli people mIio m’* i- -• dom of the heavens.’ Will . i.- lie began His 

by the leaders of religion as Ul friends i< v i\ Ji m* i. ministry (4^1, aird Mdierever He M^ent He taught 
man (9^1, and seemed negligent of the rules which this as a good news {vr% The Kingdom, ^ He 
the Pharisees had framed as the guides of a pious taught, was coming, but not in His lifetime, 
life His disciples did not fast (9^^), and broke After His ascension He would come as Son of Man 
Sabbath regulations (122). He Himself performed upon the clouds of heaven 19282480 ), would 

acts of healing on the Sabbath day (v.^o), and His send His angels to gather together the elect (24®^ 
disciples neglected the regulations about purifica- 13^1, and would sit on the throne of His glory 
tion of the hands before meals (IS^). After a (IG^® 258^* This would happen in the lifetime 

ministry marked by acts like these, He had been of the generation to whom He spoke (1688 24^4 lO^®), 
put to death by the Romans at the instigation of immediately after the great tribulation accom- 
the Pharisees and Saddueees. He had expected ilie destruction of Jerusalem (2488); but 

this fate, and bad foretold it to His disciples as ai.*:;-- knev^ the exact day and hour (v.®^). 

being ordained of God ai d in Scripture Then the twelve Apostles should sit on twelve 

(]^ 02 i y 23 7 .^ Tov deov, 17' He had thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel (198®). 

promised that on the third day He should he In the meantime He Himself must suffer and die, 
raised again, and this was fulfilled ; and He had and he raised from the dead. How else could He 
ascended into heaven. * come upon the clouds of heaven ? And His dis- 

Now it is clear that the details thus sketched ciples were to preach the good news of the coming 
furnish a very small part of the significance of the Kingdom (10^ 24^^) among all nations, making dis- 
Gospel to the editor. The miracles proved Christ’s ciples hy baptism ( 28 ^ 8 ), of .li-cq.-h - 

power, or illustrated His attitude towards Phari- thus gained would naturally form a 'm'-v i > 
saism, or showed Him to be the Messiah of the OT. by common aims ( 16 ^® They woula be uis- 

But to what end was He powerful, and, if the tinct from the existing Jewish polity, because the 
Messiah, where was His Kingdom? We might Jews as a people, the ^sons of the kingdom,’ i.e, 
have expected to find a good deal more emphasis those who should have inherited it ( 8 ^®), would 
laid on the significance of Christ’s death, hut such definitely reject the good news (21®®- ^ 8 * 22 ^). 

emphasis is strikingly absent. The death is rather Hence the disciples of the Kingdom would form a 
regarded as Mdthout significance in itself, hut as a new spiritual Israel (21^® ‘ a nation’) which M’ould 
necessary stage in the revelation of the Messiah, include many who came from east and west ( 8 ^®). 
He had come to found a Kingdom, but in accord- In view of the needs of this new Israel of Christ’s 
ance with the Divine plan had been put to death, disciples, i.e, of the true sons of the Kingdom 
Clearly then the Kingdom remained yet to come, (IS®®), Mdio were to await His coming on the clouds 
and the death was a necessary prelude to glorifiea- of heaven, it is natural that a large part of the 
tion. The insistence on the fact that the death teacliing recorded in the Gospel shomd concern the 
had to take place, because it had been foretold in qualifications required in those who hoped to enter 
the Scriptures, suggests the inference that to the the Kingdom w'lien it came. They were still to 
editor it vas a fact which required explanation, a live in allegiance to the revelation of God made 
difficult phase in the history of the Messiah rather in the OT, M^iich m'u^ perinanenrly valid. Not a 
than the central fact which itself explained every- letter was to pass away from it (S^®). Its per- 
thing else in His life. In tyvo passages only is the mission of divorce still lield good (v.®® 19®^*)« Christ 
death referred to as having any purpose or effect, had not abolished the Mosaic distinctions between 
rather than as being simply a thing which had ' clean nnd unclean meats (see notes on lo’-'O- His 
happened as a necessary transition stage from the disciples were still to take two or three witnesses 
earthly life to the heavenly monarmiy of the ! (18^®) ; and the Sabbath was still to be held sacred 
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(242^). But they were to search beneath the letter 
of the OT for its spiritual meaning. Their ‘ right* 
eousness’ was to exceed that of the scribes and 
Pharisees, because they were to interpret the Law 
of Moses in a sense which would make it more far- 
reaching in its effect upon conduct than ever before 
(5:>i-48)_ In particular, their ^righteousness’ was 
to be less a matter of something done that men 
might see it, and more a right relation to God, 
taking effect in action known only to God Himself 
(^1-34)^ In relation to their fellow-men they were 
to cultivate humility, and to suppress self-assertive- 
ness ; to exerch ; to 

be slow to judge their ■ ■ , , to do to others 

what they -would have done to themselves 
In relation to wealth, they were not to hoard up 
treasure upon earth, but to trust in God’s care for 
them seeking first His i ighiuou-nc-', 

and Kingdom, In relation to sexual r.-innilirv, 
they were to be chaste in thought (5^®) ; marriage 
was an indissoluble bond, broken only by adultery 
(19® ). But some were called to live single lives 
for the Kingdom of the heavens (vP^). In relation 
to God, they were to pray to Him for their daily 
needs, for His forgiveness, and for deliverance 
from the evil that is in the world (6®'^^ 

In the above sketch of the picture drawn for us in the First 
Gospel of the Person and teaching: of the Messiah, we have 
purposely omitted the parables. Most of the parables in this 
Gospel are parables of the Kingdom. With the exception of 
lS2i-.j5j they do not, as in the case of many of St. Luke’s 
parables, inculcate some Christian virtue or practice, such as 
love of one’s neighbour, or earnestness in prayer, but convey 
some lesson about the nature ■ ' K ‘ . 1 * and the period 
of preparation for it. Their *• • • .i often depend 

IfGU'-U il'c < i iv !„ ath which the 

r d‘ »• ippr ' ,i'i I - ’ i" N\ ■ are not now concerned with the 
meaning which they were intended to convey when they were 
originally spoken. But it should be sufficiently obvious that if 
we ask what meaning they had for the editor of the First 
Gospel, and why he selected them for insertion in his Gospel, 
the answer must be that he chose them because he believed 
that they taught lessons about the Kingdom of the heavens in 
the sense in which that phrase is used everywhere else in his 
Gospel, of the Kingdom wffiich was to come when the Son of 
Man came upon the clouds of heaven. Thus t’u pur.Tl 1.- <'f the 
Sower illustrates the varying reception met hi;!', i)^ il - good 
news of the Kingdom as it is preached amongst men. That of 
the Tares also deals not with the Kingdom itself, but with the 
period of preparation for it. At the end of the age the Son of 
Man will come to inaugurate His Kingdom. A phrase here, 

* shall Leather oiu of his kingdom,’ has been pressed to support 
the interprciaiion that the Kingdom is thought of as present 
now. But it need convey no such meaning. The ‘good seed’ 
is interpreted as equivalent to the ‘ sons of the kingdom,’ i,e. 
according to Jewish usage, not they who already live in or 
pos.sess the Kingdom, but those who are destined to inherit it 
when it conies. It is not inaugurated until the ‘end of the 
age.’ Then when the ‘Son of Man’ comes, the ‘Kingdom’ 
comes ; and the method of its foundation is not a gathering of 
the elect out of the mass of mankind, but a iraihering or the 
■■ ■ 1 ;i >■ „ ’ ■ ’ ' ' a g^athering of them out or the 

1\ • g-! i ■ • ■ lay inherit it and shine forth in 

it. There is nothing here or elsewhere in this Gospel to suggest 
that the scene of 'be ]'• other than the present world 

renewed, restored, ji'vI pin :u i (cf. irccXi>'ysvB(rIoc, 1928 ). 

The parables of the Mustard Seed and of the Leaven describe 
the way in which the good news of the Kingdom spreads 
rapidly and penetrates deeply into human society. Those of 
the Hid Treasure and of the 'Goodly Pearl emphasize its value, 
and teach the lesson that a man must give up all else to enter 
into it. That of the Drag-Net has much the same application 
as the parable of the Tares. The doctrine of the Kingdom 
attracts good and bad alike. But at the end of the age, when 
the Kingdom is. inangur.itcd. there will be a separation. 

In 2(b-"f> 0 ('( iir^ ihe piuable of the Jjabourers in the Vineyard. 
In its coiitexf this seems to be intended to teach the 

lesson that in disci]. le^liip of tlie Kingdom priority’, whether in 
date of eiuraiice iiiiori di-ieii.leship or of position /ioi';, will not 
carrv with it special juivilegc within the Kingdom when it 
comes. All shall reoen e the same reward — eternal life. 

Of the other parables in the Go'']icl, 1821-35 does not bear 
directly upon the doctrine ot the Kingdom, but emphaiives 
forgiveness as a qualification in all who wi-h to enter it. *2128-32 
illustrates, the perverse attitude of the Pharisees towards the 
Baptist s preaching. *2133-46 and 221-10 are historical forecasts 
of the fate of the Jewish nation. 2211-1-* emphasizes the 
necessity for all who hope to enter the Kingdom of pos-es-.ing 
the necessary qualifications. 2."ii-i3 and vv.i4-.io teach the 
suddenness of its appearance and the necessity of watching 
for its coming. Vv.3i-46 describes the test by which the King 
when He comes tvill admit the righteous into His Kingdom. 
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Of several of these parables it will rightly be felt that, as 
originally spoken, they had a wider meaning and scope than 
that here gw t v. and one which is inconsistent with the narrow- 
limits of il>e Iv.'imJom to be in a ug mated immediatel}’ after the 
fall of Jerusalem. That is quite true. But the question is not, 
What did these parables mean tvhen they were originally 
spoken? but, What interpretation did the editor put upon 
them when he incorporated them into his Gospel? He every- 
w*here seems to use the phrase ‘ kingdom of the heavens ’ in its 
eschatological sense. In four or live passages he has, instead, 
the * kingdom of God.’ In rod tisou is probably not genuine 
(omit liBgik). As regards 1924, a passage borrow'ed from Mk., 
the fact that Mt. in 13 other places w’here ‘kingdom of God’ 
occurs in Mk., substitutes ‘ kingdom of the heavens,’ or omits or 
paraphrases the passage, makes it very probable that ‘ kingdom 
of the heavens’ should be read here also. In 1228 2131-43 the 
editor has retained ‘kingdom of God,’ not because he regarded 
it as equivalent to ‘kingdom of the heavens,’ but because he 
! felt thatjn these passages the idea conveyed tvas different from 
that wffiich his phrase ‘kingdom of the heavens’ everywhere 
carries with it ; and he therefore retained ‘ kingdom of God’ to 
mark the difference. 

Thus the conception of Christianity as expressed 
in this Gospel may be summarized as follows. 
Jesus was the Kiii^-;Me;.-!i;ih of the OT. He was 
also the Son of Man of apocalyptic anticipation. 
But how could the functions ascribed to these two 
ideals be combined ? Only if the King passed 
through death that He might come again on the 
clouds to '■ , ' His Kingdom. And to those 

who coulc ■■ OT aright, all this had been 

foretold. Hence the Crucifixion. When Jerusalem 
fell, the end of the age would come, and the Son of 
Man Avould appear. In the meantime the good news 
was to he preached, and men were to be gathered 
into the society of disciples of the Messiah. 

2. Date and place of composition. — If the 
dominant conception of the book has been rightly 
sketched, very important conclusions can be drawn 
as to its proveTianre and date. It must have been 
written by a Jewish-Christian, probably by a 
JeAvish-Christian of Palestine, and it cannot date 
foom long after the fall of Jerusalem. For it is 
inconceivable that any one should so arrange the 
words of Christ as to convey the impression that 
He had taught that He would return as Son of 
Man immediately after the fall of Jerusalem, if 
many years had elapsed since that event. And 
this conclusion as to the early date and Palestinian 
origin of the Gospel is supported by other features 
of the book. It is markedly anti-Pharisaic, and 
strongly JeA\ish-Christian in outlook. 

(1) Its anti-Pharisaism . — This already underlies 
the stories of the first two chapters, which are most 
easily explained as a narrative of facts written to 
rebut Pharisaic calumnies. Christ Avas born of a 
virgin, but He was legally of Havidic descent, and 
the Virgin Mary’s marvellous history alreadA' found 
prototypes by contrast in the Iii>tory ot "women 
connected AAuth the ancestors of the Chrif-c. If He 
went into Egypt, it was in the days of His infancy, 
and He brought no magical arts thence. If His 
parents settled at Nazareth, it Avas that the tenor 
of prophecy might be fulfilled. 

So far the anti-Pharisaic polemic of the writer 
has been defensive and implicit. In the tliird 
chapter it becomes manifest and open. The say- 
ings of the Baptist are so arranged as to form a 
sermon of denunciation of the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees. They are a ‘ brood of Aupers,’ Avho pride 
themselves on their descent from Abraham. But 
right action based on repentance is the only ground 
for hope of God’s favour. The Messiah is at hand, 
and Avill sweep away all such false claims with the 
fire of jiidgiiit'ru. To the Sermon on the Mount 
the same jHiri-Pli/u-i.-aic polemic is found. Their 
* righteousness ’ will not admit them into the King- 
dom (5^). They are ‘hypocrites’ whose religions 
observances are based on desire for personal credit 
(6^'^'^). In 8^2 they are ‘ the sons of the kingdom,’ but 
nevertheless they Avill be cast into the outer dark- 
ness. It was the Pharisees who complained that 
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Christ ate Avitli tax-gatherers and sinners (9^^), and 
it ^Yas they who ascribed His power to cast out 
demons to Beelzehul (v.^^ 12-'^). They accused His 
disciples (v.-), and Christ Himself of doing 

illegal actions on the Sabbath. They j)lotted to 
destroy Him and asked a sign from Him 

They condemned His disciples for eating 
with ixnwashen hands (15^), and were shocked at 
His teaching about things clean and unclean 
being themselves blind guides The disciples 

were to beware of their teaching (16^^). In the last 
days of the Messiah’s life the Pharisees took a 
prominent part in the events that led to His death. 
They plotted 'with the chief priests to arrest Him 
(2H®). They planned to entrap Him in His speech 
(22^'‘’). They tried to entangle Him in argument 
{vv.3^- All this leads up to the tremendous in- 
dictment of the scribes and Pharisees in ch, 23. In 
the narrative dealing with the Crucifixion we read 
naturally rather of the chief priests and elders than 
of the Pharisees ; but it is the latter, with the chief 
priests, who effect the sealing of the tomb (27^“*^' ). 

(2) The J ewish-Ohristian element , — Of course the 
whole conception of the Kingdom of the heavens as 
sketched above is Jewish-Christian in character. 
But there are other Jewish-Christian features in 
the GosjDel. {a) One is the interest shown in St. 
Peter. He was one of the earliest of Christ’s dis- 
ciples (4^®), and Christ had healed his wife’s mother 
(8^'^). He was in some sense ‘ first’ of the Twelve 
(10^), and it was he who walked on the waters at 
Christ’s command (14-®^-). It was he who first con- 
fessed Christ’s Messiahship (16^®), and received the 
promise of high rank in the Kingdom (v.^^). By 
inserting this passage the editor blunts the severity 
of the rebuke (v.^^), which St. Luke altogether 
omits. It was Peter who was prominent amongst 
the three who were privileged to be on the Mount 
of Transfiguration (17'^), and ic ^vas he to whom the 
ff;\ ■(•!- ( ame as to one who was the repre- 

'."‘■i. h ‘a other disciples. It was Peter who 
acted as the spokesman of the rest (15^® 18^^ 26^"^- ^), 
or who was addressed as representing the others 
It was he who penetrated into the palace, 
and there denied that he knew Christ (vv.®®"^®). If 
all the Apostles 'were to sit on thrones in the new 
age {19"®}, Peter was to have administrative and 
legislative j»ower in the Kingdom (16^^). 

[b] Anoiiier Jewish-Christian feature in the 
Gospel is the presence in it of sayings which seem 
to limit Christas mission and doctrine to the Jewish 
nation. In His own lifetime He had expressly 
asserted this of His own activity. ‘ I was not sent 
save to the lost sheep of the house of Israel’ (15*^^). 
On two occasions He had extended His mercy to 
pagans but on the latter occasion He 

made it plain that the -sjp-i' ihv.s extended to a 
Gentile woman was only .i-* i:, vm i-f' a crumb which 
had dropped from the table of the Jews, to whom 
He was sent, and had been devoured by a Gentile 
dog.- He bade His disciples ‘ go not to the 'way of 
the Gentiles, nor to the cities of the Samaritans, 
but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel’ (10®) ; 
and said they should not have exhausted the cities 
of Israel before His coming (v.®^). in the new age 
the Apostles were to rule over a new Israel 
Of course, side by side with these sayings Horn his 
Palestinian sources, the editor has incorporated 
others from other sources, which prove that he 
himself was well aware that Christ had on other 
occasions foreseen and commanded the admission 
of Gentiles to the discipleship of the Kingdom. 

‘ Many were to come from east and west’ (8^^), and 
the th '- 1 - I hi 2l2®-22^^ seem to convey the 
same Mi.: . I'!:-;:!-:, the good news was to be 

preached among all nations for a testimony (24^^), 
and. the Apostles were to make disciples of all 
nations (28^^). But there is nothing in any of these 


passages to suggest that the editor anticipated the 
admission of Gentiles to discipleship save on terms 
similar to those on which | v i c-. had been 
admitted to the old Israel ; * ;i''u i. i- <ii' that he 
saw no difficulty in the preaching to ^ all nations 
being accomplished within a ec ;u ioe. f . m the 
‘ end’ (24^b which was to close i in- jMCjn '"iii.; was 
the period of great tribulation accompanying the 
siege of the city, followed ieimcilijiLriv by the 
coming of the Son of Man (v.'^'^). 

(c) A third Jewish - Christian feature is the 
insistence on the permanent obligations of the 
Mosaic Law ; see above, p. 14T\ 

Now all these characteristics of the Gospel point 
irresistibly to Palestine, and to Palestine in the 
period before or very soon after the fall of Jeru- 
salem, as the jxlace and date of the composition of 
the Gospel. The most obvious feature in this 
connexion is the belief that the coming of the Son 
of Man would immediately follow the period of 
tribulation . 'ihe siege of the city. 

But the oth' • mentioned i)oint in 

the same direction. The prominence given to St. 
Peter is natural enough in traditions which had 
been collected and preserved in Palestine in the 
early days of the Church at Jerusalem. The 
limitation of Christianity to Jews or ir-. 

and the insistence on the pexmianent \;il: inv ui 
the Law, reflect the same primitive Ciiristian 
atmosphere as we breathe in the first few chap- 
tei'S of the Acts, before the pressure of circum- 
stances had compelled the Apostles to recognize 
that St. Paul must be right, and that under Chris- 
tianity Jew and Gentile stood on the same plane 
in the sight of God. 

Lastly, the anti- Pharisaic attitude of the editor 
would be natural in ope who knew something of 
the difficulties of the Jewish-Christian Church in 
the early days when Pharisaic hatred pursued its 
members from city to city. 

The date thus arrived at affects the whole 
Gospel and not oi Iv : ■: of it. It is a liter- 

ary nnity, and ri'ai’i .r"'-! a few possible later 
interpolations, i.'j. (» ■ ,:!ic doxology) 22*^® 23®® 
(‘ son of Barachiah ’), belongs to one editor, and 
to one j)eriod of final composition. The attempts 
made to argue for a late date for the composition 
of the whole book from isolated ixhrases, or to 
mark large sections as late additions, fail to ac- 
count for the unity of idea and that 

’uir- '^h I II the ‘whole work, a’ld the 

» uiMi'.'Liv ■ t vidence of the conceptions that char- 
acterize it for an early date. 

118-25 has been claimed as late because the idea of virpn- 
birfch is ‘quite foreign to Judaism.’ As a matter of fact this 
'■1 '-I . r . ' ■ ‘ Western), and must have 

' .*• -.r ; iV, . - • ! ,1 "■ who had read the Septua- 

. • . ‘-.T. ■' - igh- 

ouD. 'ine occurrence of the word /« -- / . ■ ' i, '■ • , . ‘ < i the 

Baptismal Formula (28^9) have been said to' betray late date. 
But there is no possible reason why a Jewish Ohristian writing 
about the year a.d. 70 should not have used IxxT^.vierlee. to repre- 
sent whatever Aramaic word was orif-iiiallv iit Lt rt'd ; and if the 
Triune name in v.l^ is not a la U m- glo-'-, ii may well have been 
used by a Palestinian Ohristian who wa^ conLc'mpotar'- with 8t. 
Paul (cf. 1 Oo 123, 2 Co 1314, and 1 P 1 1 J n -^4). 

3. The Sources. — If, then, we take the year 
A.D. 70 as fm date for the compo-i- 

tion of the(»o-pel^ ilu"-.* remain the qiioiiuii.-. of 
its sources, its author, and its historical value. 
The facts about the sources are these : — 

(1) The editor has borrowed the greater part of 
the Second Gospel, and has made it the framework 
of his narrative. He has altered the order of Mk 
1-7®^ in order to group the material under subject- 
heads. He liM-! grcjuly expanded the discourses. 
He makes omi>-ioii-. ami alterations in phrases re- 
lating to the Person of Christ, ■■■.■ *' 

expressions which attribute to 1 1 - ■ ■ i i \v . . v 

At least the Mosaic Lavr was to be binding upon them. 
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sire for information, and terms of hiiuian emotion ; 
and makes a series of somewhat similar changes in 
clauses relating to the Apostles. For the details 
of his editorial revision of the Second Gospel, see 
art. Mark (Gospel), and the Com. on ‘Matthew’ 
in ICC, pp. xiii-xl. 

(2) The Gospel contains, besides this Markan 
material, a good deal of matter, almost entirely 
sayings, which is found also in substance in the 
Third Gospel. It is generally supposed that this 
was borrowed by the two E^'tlng(.‘li''t> from a com- 
mon source, viz. a collection of Gospel material 
compiled by the Apostle Matthew, and refeiTed to 
by Papias (Eus. HE iir. xxxix.). 

The present writer has elsewhere attempted to 
prove that, so far as St. Luke goes, this is not 
a very probable theory. Besides these sayings 
which he has in common with St. Luke, the editor 
of the First Gospel has also a number of sayings 
found only in his Gospel. The probability is that 
he borrowed these peculiar sayings, and most of 
those common to him and to St. Luke, from the 
Apostolic collection of sayings mentioned by 
Papias. If so, it is not very likely that St. Luke 
had also seen this collection. Bather material 
from it had passed into some of the many sources 
which he had used (Lk 1^), and were borrowed by 
him from them. See ‘ Matthew,’ f.c. pp. xli-lxii. 
Thus Mt.’s second source was the Matthaean 
or collection of discourses. 

(3) What remains of the Gospel, when we have 

put aside the matter borrowed from Mk. and the 
sayings drawn from the Logia, consists of a num- 
ber of narrative traditions. These deal with 
Christ’s Birth and Infancy (chs. 1. 2), wdth a few 
incidents connected with St. Peter 17^^’^^), 

and with some details connected with Christ’s trial 
and Resurrection (27®”^^* 28*^"'^®). 

They were all drawn, it may he supposed, from 
current Palestinian Christian tradition. 

(4) Lastly, a number of quotations of a peculiar 
type, which are introduced by a special formula 

11Z 2 ®* 1®* 1'^* 18 . 23 4I4-I6 gl 7 1335 214* ® 27 ®), 

were drawn from a catena or list of OT Messianic 
passages, which had already been translated into 
Greek when the editor borrowed them. 

4. The Author. — Now, who was the writer who 
thus welded together the Second Gospel, the 
Matthaean Login, a number of Palestinian tra- 
ditions, and a series of OT quotations, into our 
present Gospel? From the end of the 2nd cent, 
the work has been ascribed to St. Matthew. But 
there are the following difficulties in this ascrip- 
tion : 

(1) The same writers who attribute our Gospel 
to St. Matthew state that he wrote it in Hebrew or 
Aramaic. Now it is clear that our Gospel was com- 
posed in Greek, and is based upon Greek sources. 
This is certain so far as the material drawn from 
the Second Gospel is concerned, and probable for 
the sayings drawn from the Matthfean Login, 

(2) It does not seem very probable that the 
Apostle Matthew should have written a Gospel 
from second-hand materials. The work lacks that 
freshness of presentation which we should expect 
from an eye-witness of many of the events. 

How then explain the ascription of the Gospel 
to him ? Because the hook, in a sense in whicli the 
statement is not true of St. Luke’s Gospel, is based 
directly upon the collection 01 saymg-=‘ compiled I>y 
the Apostle. We must, therefore, suppose that 
the author was an otherwise unknown Jewish 
Christian of Palestine, who about the year A.D. 70 
compiled his Gospel, using as his framework the 
Second Gospel, but borrowung largely from the 
Matthasan Login, and inserting also some Pales- 
tinian traditions wuth which he was familiar. The 
Gospel, as it left his hand, represents the concep- 
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tion of Christ’s Person and work which was domi- 
nant in the Palestinian Church in the middle of 
the 1st cent. A.D. To Christians there Jesus was 
the Jewish King-Me>siah. His life on earth was 
only the prelude to His sovereignty. For He was 
to come again as Son of IMan at the end of the age, 
and that was imminent, and would follow immedi- 
ately upon the linal downfall of the Jewi.-li polity. 

5, Historical value* — So far as the question of 
the historical value of the detail given in the 
Gospel is concerned, we may set aside for our 
present purpose all that is drawn from St. Mark’s 
Gospel. The value of that is a consideration for 
a writer on the Second Gospel (see above, p. 133 ffi, 
and cf. the Dean of Westminster’s Study of the 
Gospels, and Burkitt’s The Gospel Hist 07 ' y mid 
its T7'nns77iissio77). The sayings drawn from the 
Matthaean Login have behind them Apostolic 
authority, ami. for some change of 

emphasis and po-^ibit^ m-cretion in the process of 
transmission, may safely he taken as representing 
actual utterances of Christ. 

The Palestinian traditions peculiar to the Gospel 
are probably not all of equal weight. The nar- 
rative of the supernatural birth is best attested, 
because the main fact of the story is supported by 
the tradition known to St. Luke. Of the rest 
it is difficult to say more thau that they are early 
Palestinian traditions, and -we must abstain from 
condemning them upon purely fanciful grounds as 
1( gv ml ary. 

Bill ihV.quO'-i ion of historical value can be raised 
in a different form, and one of much greater im- 
portance. ABo'Aing ihe substantial accuracy of 
the hulk of ibc o-'Uiil in the Gospel, and viLlioui: 
discussing the precise value and importance to be 
attached to each separate tradition, how far do 
the main conceptions of Christ and of His doctrine 
which run through the Go^'pel correspond to the 
historical Christ? Did He teach what is here 
ascribed to Him ? 

Something may be learned in this connexion if 
we consider the method of the Evangelist. He 
presents to us selections from ('llri^t■h sayings, 
arranged in what is clearly often an artificial and 
literary manner. A good example of this is the 
Charge to the Twelve. The nucleus of this con- 
sists of a few sayings, recorded by St. Mark, 
addressed to the Twelve when Christ sent them 
forth on a journey d |i’ « ,i( lib.g in Palestine. But 
the editor of the V:: < M-q.i ! A so little concerned 

with the actual historical tacts that he omits alto- 
gether the statements descripiive of their going 
forth and of their return. The local and temporary 
mission in Palestine merges itself in his mind in 
the wider and universal mission to all nations. 
He draws from his sources many other sayings 
which had reference to this wider mission wmrk, 
and adds them to St. Mark’s short discourse, re- 
gardless of the fact that some of them were not 
spoken on that particular occasion. Now, selec- 
tion and artificial grouping of this kind, useful 
as it is, inevitably involves over-emphasis. Teach- 
ing, which would have explained and counter- 
balanced that which is recorded, is left out, and 
impressions are given which would be qualified, if 
the selection given had been larger, or the group- 
ing less artificial. And combined with this_ feature 
of arbitrary selection and artificial grouping may 
be linked the local character of the Gospel, and 
the early date of its material. For it is clear that 
the Jewish- Christian disciples in the early Church 
stood too near to the life of the Christ to be able 
to form any adequate conception of the true mean- 
ing of His person or His work. Jesus had, we may 
be sure, said many things that were obscure at 
the moment of utterance, had spoken sometimes 
in parable, sometimes in s\’mb<jl, sometimes in 
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paradox. And the first Christians of Jerusalem 
did, it is clear, what, after all, others since them 
have often done, i.e. they interjpreted the life of 
Christ in the light of their own historical sur- 
roundings, and selected from His teaching those 
elements which enabled them to adapt their ideas 
of His meaning to their own lives, without making 
an absolute breach with all that life had hitherto 
meant for them. The development of history is, as 
we now see, the truest interj^reter of much that 
Christ said, and not until Jerusalem fell could His 
teaching about the future of Christianity become 
clear. 

We shall expect, then, to find in the Gospel 
an over-emphasis upon certain points arising from 
artificial grouping of sayings, and from omission 
of other aspects of Christ’s teaching. We shall 
also not he surprised to find interpretations of His 
sayings which the later developments of history 
have proved to be mistaken. Let us apply this to 
the chief conceptions of the Gospel. 

(1) The permanence of the Laiv, — If we may 
judge from the general tenor of the NT evidence, 
Christ laid down no hard and fast rules for dealing 
with the difficult problem of the obligations of the 
Mosaic Law. But on special occasions He seems 
to have given expression to the idea that par- 
ticular precepts or sanctions belonged to a by- 
gone age, and had lost their validity. St. Mark 
(who is here supx)ortecl by St. Lnke and St. Paul) 
represents Him a- - 1 hu that the tacit sanction 
of divorce by Dt -i.'' * oho Ad be set aside as a con- 
cession to weakness, and should, from a Christian 
point of view, be superseded by an ideal view of 
marriage as a tie which could not be broken. St. 
Mark f r< « ■■■'■• Him as implicitly annulling 
the 1 . i- ' ; i-n - between clean and unclean 

meats, on the ground that defilement was moral 
and internal, not external and ceremonial. And 
the fact that He taught views of the Law which 
were not those of orthodox Judaism, is suggested 
by the statements that the Pharisees attempted to 
entrap Him into some statement about the Law, 
or upon subjects with which the Law dealt, which 
could be used as an accusation Him (Mk 

10^ \_r-cLpd{~our€^], Mt 22^^ ; 7r«:6j v w/'j But the 
historv" of the early Church proves that it was 
difficult for the first Jewish disciples to suppose 
that the Messiah had ever countenanced the view 
that any part of the OT Scriptures had lost its 
original hold upon the consciences of men. This 
is the standpoint of the editor of the First Gospel. 
Christ had taught that not a letter should pass 
from the Law until all had been fulfilled, and that 
anyone who relaxed the authority of the least 
commandment of the Law slioiild he least in the 
Kingdoni of heaven (5^^-^®). And not only was 
there_ this general statement of the permanent 
validity of the Law in general, but special laws 
had been sanctioned and reaffirmed by Christ as 
still valid and obligatory. Divorce must be sanc- 
tioned when there had been fornication {wopveioi) 
(5^^ 19^). The saying about clean and unclean 
had reference pot to the Mosaic Law, but to the 
Pharisaic traditions about eating with unwashen 
hands (15*-^®}. The Christian disciple who had a 
case against his brother was to take two or three 
witnesses, that the Mosaic Law might be satisfied 
(18^®). And in the great tribulation Christians 
were to pray that their flight might not fall on 
the Sabbath, lest the Law should he broken (2#^). 
It is clear that the editor regarded the Mosaic 
Law as still binding in all its details on Cliristian 
men. Now it is probable that we must make 
allowance here for some •>v(‘r-cti 4 >h{i- 1 > due to local 
and national prejudice which interpreted Christ’s 
sayings in the direction which the history of the 
J ewish people seemed to warrant, and which took 


effect in the selection, and arrangement, and in- 
terpretation of such of His sayings as lent them- 
selves to the impression which it was desired to 
produce. 

The most obvious instance of this process may be found in 
Mt.’s tieatment of Mk 101 - 12 . That narrative is perfectly clear, 
coherent, and decisive. The Pharisees, who knew well that 
Christ taught a doctrine about the sanctity of mai riage which 
seemed to set aside the sanction of divorce by the Law (Dt 
241-4) came to test Him, i.e. to get from Him a direct statement 
which would enable them to say that He was minclving Ihe 
Mosaic oi'dinance. lie met their challenge with ilic ox]»e(io(l 
answer. The permission of divorce by the Law was a concession 
to human weakness. From an ideal standpoint, the marriage 
tie was indissoluble. The man or woman who pniawav ihcir 
partner committed adultery. Nothing can be clem or lI'iim ilii'-, 
and it is in accordance with the tradition of Christ’s teaching, 
preserved by St. Luke (16iS) and by St. Paul (1 Co 7i<l- H). But 
the editor of the First Gospel has introduced hoiieless confusion 
into the narrative. He represents the I’liarisees as asking for 
an interpretation of Dt 24i-4, The Jewish theologians were 
divided upon the point. Some— the school of Shammai-— argued 
that by "im miy some act of unchastity was intended. Of. 
Gittin^ 90a : ‘ No one shall divorce his wife unless there be found 
in her something unchaste ’ (nnp They thus placed the 

emphasis upon the word nni;. But others — the school of Ilillel 
— allowed divorce for any idle pretext, emphasizing the word 
nm. Accordingly, the Pharisees in Mt. ask, ‘ Is it lawful to put 
away a wife for every cause?’ Christ answers, as in Mk., that 
from an ideal standpoint marriage is indissoluble. The Phari- 
sees appeal to Dt 24. Now clearly Christ should be represented 
as '"in ••‘g and supporting what He has said by declaring 
(as :i 'I ^ i' .. the permission of Dt 24 was a concession to 
human weakness, and that a higher principle was to be found 
in the purpose of God as declared in Gn But, instead, He 
is represented as saying that Tropvsioc, constituted an exception 
to the ideal principle. Thus He is made to reaffirm the Law of 
Dt 24, interpreted in the sense of the school of Shammai, and 
to acknowledge the permanent obligation of a sanction which 
He had just criticised. 

It seems clear that the editor of Mt. has confused Mk.’s con- 
sistent narrative by introducing into it a clause which entirely 
confuses the point at issue. Now, if we ask wffiy he has done 
this, we remember that earlier in his Gospel ( 5 -^ 2 ) he has inserted 
a saying (probably from the Matthrean Logia) in wdiich this 
sam_ » ,o the general rule occurs. The words are 

not ! • «* '* 532 they are troip&zrh, Koyev but in 109 

(si) lir} ftopvtiz (but Bi)S2 33 latt have rrocpizrht Xcyou top^iiots 
here also). The two clauses look like alternative renderings of 
the phrase nn;; 131, which the school of Shammai declared to 
be the ground of divorce. That is to say, in 19® the editor has 
blended with Mk.’s narrative another tradition of the Lord’s 
words, which was furnished to him by his Palestinian source ; 
and we have a clear case of a saying of Christ altered in proce.ss 
of transmission to bring it into accordance witli the Mosaic 
Law. Of course the saying of 5^2 may be as genuine and 
original as Mk lOH- 12 . it is quite possible that Cnrist should 
have on one occasion taught as Mk. represents Him, and on 
another have sanctioned the necessit.v of divorce for iropniM. 

But there is a ^ .' ■] ' supposition that, 

as a matter of , ■ . view of marriage 

as a principle ‘ ; ■ ■ ng it to the com- 

mon sense of His disciples to realize that when the sin of men 
makes a breach in the ideal law, such sin drags with it the 
necessity of divorce. In this case the clause which allows an 
exception will be an accretion to His words, added in the early 
Palestinian Church to His simple statement that no man must 
divorce his wife and no woman her husband, in order to har- 
monize it with the supposed teaching of the OT, and then 
transferred by Mt. into Mk.’s narrative. 

Another -imJar ■•a-i- i":ivbc ff'C'd in Mk 7^4-2U=s 

Mt 15^9-20. 'jMp y. ‘id.Mg iirl 'nu rpi ( \‘\\ '()m ot M v 7^9 are obscure. 
According ro oi ■* r-Mdi'i-r. ^4 y tz.tz x {3pu,u,oircc. may 
be a eomnuMM Ml liu L.aiigG, -j. 10 iIk cih ct that Christ’s 
t--avir"g on ih.-'- o< ‘a-’o'i ‘purged all meats,’ i.e. cancelled 
I'l-' 'b'-ai ■ I' 1 ijM-b. in clean and unclean meats. But 
h'Vivv.r ill.- nr.\ Im . liie narrative leaves on the mind of 
Ihe reader che impression that the inevitable effect of such 
teaching as is here recorded would be to make null these dis- 
tinctions of the Mosaic Law. Now the editor of Mt. clearly 
wished to avoid this inference. He omits the clause zoiBocplim 
5r«vr« ^pufAKToe., and at the end of the discourse turns the 
mind of the reader from the inevitable inference by adding the 
clause, ‘But to eat with unwashen hands defileth not a tnan,’ 
as though the whole discourse had been dealing with the Phari- 
saic^ regulations about ceremonial hand-washing. Thus he 
carries the reader back at once to the previous question, and, 
so far as possible, prevents him from drawing the natural and 
inevitable conclusion from the discourse as recorded by Mk. 

V ..ipiikn- fh-'i, to avoid words which might seem 

ou: ii‘ li:iru'.<»*iy xM.h «)T regulations has probably caused the 
omission in Mt 128 of the clause, ‘ The Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath,’ found in Mk 227. 

Lastly, an example of over-emphasis due to arrangement of 


* For divorce by a woman amongst the Jews, cf. Aramwio 
Pavyn cii^corereA at Asman, p. 12 (London, G. Moring, 1906). 
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sayings may be found in Mb 517-20. it is quite probable that 
vv.i*3- are g-enuine sayings of Christ spoken on some occasion 
when their meaning could not be mistaken, as a paradoxical 
expression of the permanent value of the moral elements in the 
OT. But as they novv' stand ' ’ : ' confuse the plain 

tenor of the Sermon. The . • «.■ ^ m in vv.2i-43 make 

it clear that the ‘ fulfilling’ of v.i7 meant to make clear the true 
spiritual meaning of the Law. But vv.i8.i9 interpret 'rKvip^jo-eci 
in another sense ; namely, to reaffirm and carry out in detail, 
which is indeed in harmony wuth the teaching of Rabbinical 
Judaism, but is inconsistent with the plain meaning of the rest 
of the chapter. If vv.i^ 19 be omitted as extraneous to this con- 
text, and due to the practice of the editor of bringii^g touctlicr 
sayings which in any way bear upon the same subject, clie 
meaning of vv.i7- 20-43 is quite clear. Christ did not, as His 
adversaries argued, subvert the Laiv. He reaffirmed its spiritual 
‘ .s’..', to it a deeper meaning than that arrived 

, ■ jgesis. The ‘ righteousness ’ of His disciples 

w'as to exceed that of the Pharisees, because it would be based 
upon a more spiritual understanding of the principles under- 
lying the OT revelation. 

(2) The near approach of the Kingdom . — A still 
more difficult problem is raised by the question. 
Did Jesus Christ promise that He Avould come 
again on the clouds of heaven ^yithin the life- 
time of the generation to which He spoke ? The 
Palestinian Church, as represented by the First 
Gospel, certainly believed that this was the case. 
But did they misunderstand Him ? And the ques- 
tion may be raised in an earlier form. Nearly 
all the terms used in sayings of this nature were 
familiar tech:*. i. j.l !■ v terms in use in the 

apocalyptic v- i- v ' 's . xpressed one side of 
contemporary Messianic expectation. -S.y. ‘the 
Son of Man,’ ‘the clouds of heaven,’ the ‘ coming’ 
of the Son of Man, ‘the throne of glory,’ ‘the 
coming age,’ ‘the day of "'d.’ the division 

bet' I •* ’’■■■1: and V. I- iNr-:, condemnation 
to ■ ■ .1; '■ nheritanee of the Kingdom by 

t’ ■ '■ ' :■> the feast in th K*" ' 

■■ 'i; ■ -all these formed ^ 

mental equipment of every writer 'who tried to 
express the hopes of Israel under apocalyptic im- 
agery. Did the Lord use them of Himself, or did 
the Palestinian Church try to express her faith 
and belief in Him as the Divine Messiah by 
transferring to Him ihc phru'^c- jn»d I he imagery 
of current Messianic b'-llcf : Xucmpi-H have been 
made to show that the second supposition is the 
more probable,* but, so far as the present writer 
can judge, they have failed in their aim. For it is 
impossible to disentangle imagery 

from Christ’s teaching, "• '* destroy- 

ing the credit of the Gospels as historical records. 
This kind of imagery and metaphor is, of course, 
more accumulated in the First Gospel than in the 
others, and one or two phrases, as, e.g . , the ‘ end ’ or 
‘ consummation of the age,’ and ‘ the throne of 
glory,’ occur only in it, but still all the Gospels 
contain a good deal. If Christ did not speak of 
Himself as the ‘ Son of Man ’ and of His ‘ coming ’ 
at the Last Day, and of other similar things, then 
we have no solid ground for believing that any 
saying recorded of Him is genuine. 

But if we assume that Christ did use of Himself 
(hi- |'ii( LuiLUb.Lrc. what shall we say of the 

moiij i iijpoiLur. ioM, Vre, then, the conceptions 
which His sayings, as they : in the 

First Gospel, seem to convey, l rs , - a part 

of the real teaching? And here we shall neces- 
sarily have to take into consideration the following 
facts among.st others. 

(f/,) It seems clear that Christ must have given 
utterance to words which left upon the minds of 
the early disciples the impression that He had 
promisecf to come again shortly. For this con- 
ception not only pervades the Synoptic Gospels, 

* E.g. it has been arg-ued on lingruistic grounds that Christ 
could not have spoken of Himself as the ‘ Son of Man,’ and that 
much of the apocalyptic imagery in Mk 13, Mt 24, is due to 
the blending of a Jewish Apocalj^se with genuine sayings of 
Christ. But the former theory is still unproven, and the second 
is an unsuccessful exegetical device to solve a difficulty. 


but is found in almost every part of the NT litera- 
ture. 

{h) It was, however, inevitalle that any expres- 
sions of time to which He gave utterance should 
have been interpreted by His Jewish adliereiits to 
imply a short time literally. For if we grant for 
a moment, for the sake of argument, that He 
had foreknowledge of the future development of 
history, it is clear to us no'vv that it ■would have 
been inconsistent with His methods of teaching to 
have unveiled to His disciples the historical details 
of future ages. On the other hand, He may well 
have 'wished that His return should be, as it has 
been, the soul’s pole-star of His lovers in every 
successive age, and have left the period of His 
Coming veiled in ambiguous language. In that 
case the early Jewish Church has been influenced 
by the contemporary Messianic belief which always 
placed the coming of the Messiah in the near 
future, and has selected from Christ’s sayings 
those which were most easily interpreted to con- 
vey the impression of the nearness of the Kingdom. 

This will partly explain the large part which 
sayings referring to the near approach of the 
Kingdom play in the First Gospel. Some of these 
occur only in this Gospel, as, e.g.^ 10-^ 

1928a 251-1^- 31-46^ In other casesa saying, ( In- * 11-!^; jud 
form of 'which Avas found in the Second « •o-i):.!, nr- 
been modified so as to make it express clearly this 
idea. For example, in Mk 9^ occur the words 
‘ until they see the kingdom of God come with 
power.’ Although a reference to the immediately 
preceding verse would naturally suggest that this 
coming of the ‘ kingdom of God ’ was identical 
with the coming of the Son of Man with His 
angels, the words taken by themselves might he 
interpreted by the reader to refer to the Trans- 
figuration which follows, or to some later event, 
such as the Day of Pentecost, or the Fall of Jeru- 
salem. The editor of the First Gospel has been 
unwilling to leave them in this ambiguity, and by 
changing them into ‘the Son ot Man coming in 
His kingdom,’ interprets them munl-ifikabl^ of 
the coming in glory with the angol* vib'-;, w hich 
he then believed to be about to take place during 
the lifetime of some to whom the words were 
originally spoken. Again, in Mk 14®^ occur the 
words ‘ you shall see the Son of Man sitting at the 
right hand of the power, and coming with the 
clouds of heaven.’ The editor of the First Gospel 
(Mt 26®^) inserts before ‘ you shall see ’ the words 
Itt &pTu This phrase is difficult, because the words 
should mean ‘ from this present moment ’ (cf. 

‘ Matthew,’ l.c, ). But since the period between the 
Crucifixion and the Kesurrection must on any 
interpretation be excluded, it is probable that the 
words mean ‘you shall soon, shortly, see,’ etc. 
That is again an expression of the belief of the 
editor that the Second Coming w^as near at hand. 
A similar case is found in Mt 24'-®, where the editor 
inserts into Mk.’s discourse the word ‘immedi- 
ately,’ thus again linking the Second Coming 
closely with the Fall of Jeru>alein. 

These facts suggest Ihc conclusion 

that the editor or the wi'!* i: he follows 

ha-, by jh »:!i!i!u1,n' ;ng ^.-lyings of one kind, and by 
I'MHli.iying xm -ti'iil: slight extent in order to 

gi\e i!io rvqiii'tvv meaning, given the im- 

pression that the Lord taught a nearness of His 
coming to inaugurate the Kingdom, 'which goes 
beyond what He Himself originally intended. He 
spoke, no doubt, of the coming of the Son of Man 
in glory, using j;pnc!.l\ ])i ic hiuguage, which He 
may or may run lia\(* ii.undcd to be taken liter- 
ally. The early Jewish Church has interpreted it 
quite literally,' and read into it that element of 
immediacy which is presui^posed in all apocalyptic 
writings. He forecast, no doubt, the catastrophe 
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to wliicli the shortsighted policy of the Jewish 
authorities was hurrying that ill - starred people. 
The early Church linked together these two classes 
of utterance, and believed that both would receive 
their fullilment at the same period. 

If, then, we must allow for some over -emphasis, 
some foreshortening in the presentation of this 
conception in the First Gospel, we shall naturally 
ask if there is not evidence that Christ’s teaching 
anticipated, in fact, a longer development of his- 
tory than that here Even within 

the First Gospel itself many of His sayings suggest 
a different interpretation from that put upon them 
by the editor {e.g. the parables of the Mustard 
Seed, the Drag-het, and see below). And when 
we pass to the writers who have ■ -1 ..i ' < •! them- 
selves from Jewish theological . hu*-, we see 

that Christ’s words were regarded as prr-u; • 
a longer development of historical events than that 
suggested by the First Gospel. This, of course, is 
true of the later Epistles of St. Paul, of the Fourth 
Gospel, and of St. Luke. And the verdict of the 
historian must be that the Jewish-Christian inter- 
pretation of Christ’s words upon this point is not 
likely to be most accurate, because it is Jewish 
and because it is early. Rather these two factors 
would, in the nature of things, concur to impel the 
first Jewish Christians to an interpretation of 
His sayings which is one-sided, and in part over- 
emphasized, just because it is local and early. The 
best intorpr-iU of much that Christ taught has 
been I\c l.iier development of history. 

(S) The scope of the Gospel , — It is known that the 
later Jewish theologians had no strictly formulated 
views of the rehitiou of the Gentiles to the future 
Messianic salvation. In some h'.w of their 

writings, especially in the >ii)\iliiio Oracles, it 
would seem as though they looked forward to the 
admittance of Gentiles into the Kingdom on equal 
terms with the Jews, simply on the ground of 
obedience to God (cf. Sib. Or. iii. 740). But the 
prevailing tendency was very different. "When the 
Kingdom came, the Gentiles would be annihilated ; 
or they would he condemned to everlasting punish- 
ment in Gehenna ; or they would, if they were 
righteous, participate in the Messianic salvation, 
hut only as proselytes, or as subjects of the Jewish 
people. 

To the early Jewish Christians, who had been 
trained in such conceptions as these, it was inevit- 
able that Christ’s teaching, if it were universal in 
ultimate scope and intention, implicitly rather than 
explicitly should seem to point to a national rather 
than a universal Kingdom. That this was the 
belief of the first disciples at Jerusalem, the first 
half of the Acts bears witness. Only the pressure 
of circumstances could force the \ - -^o go 

back to Christ’s words, and to see ■' ,■ ■ bore 
within them the seeds of a belief in a universal, 
"•'i’iiiij'l r-'liy. which was quite unlimited in 

scope, it needed a vision to convince St. Peter of 
this, and Gal 3 shows how difficult the lesson was 
for him. In this respect the First Gospel has a 
twofold outlook. Underlying the surface there 
may clearly be seen, in the words of Christ which 
are recorded, expressions which would naturally 
convey the. iinplicaiion that Christianity was in- 
tended to irahnuir(‘ all mankind. The go.spel A\as 
to be preached to all nations (24^^). The disciples 
were to make disciples of all nations (28^®). Many 
were to come from east and west, and sit down 
within the Kingdom (8^^). The Kingdom was to 
be given to another nation, and to be taken from 
the Jews (21^). But these sayings have all the 
appearance of words which were interpreted in a 
limited sense by the editor of the Gospel. If the 
Kingdom was to come immediately after the fall 
of Jerusalem, then the i^reaching to the Gentiles 


could he but a Vni^crficial process. It was to be 
‘for a testimony.’ Moreover, there is nothing in 
the Gospel to suggest an unconditioned equality of 
Jew and Gentile. The supposition is rather pro- 
bable that the editor assumed that such Gentiles 
as became Christians would do so as imoselytes of 
the Jewish-Christian Church. They were to be 
‘made disciples,’ that is to say, to be merged in 
the Jewish-Christian Church. If they had not the 
fitting wedding garment, they would be excluded 
from the Kingdom ; and the garment probably 
symbolizes, in the editor’s mind, the ‘ i 
ness’ which was to be greater than i ■■•! Fic 
Pharisees, only as being based upon .. ‘b s- !■*> i-b- 
into the spiritual intention of the Mosaic Law, 
which by no means permitted any relaxation of 
its obligations. 

Here again we must, as it would seem, make 
some allowance for over-emphasis, due partly to 
artificial arrangement of Christ’s sayings, jiartly to 
a limited insight into their true scope and meaning, 
which was due to past religious training. Some 
lapse of time, some clearing of spiritual vision by 
the actual facts of life when Christianity came into 
contact with pagan peoples, was needed before it 
could be realized that if Christianity was intended 
for the Jew first and also for the Greek, it^ never- 
theless was to include them both in ji jKj-iLiun .>f 
absolute equality, and to appeal to iu'.mi willioiii 
respect to differences of race or creed. See also 
Gospels, Logia, Luke (Gospel), Mark (Gospel), 
Papias, Sermon on the Mount, etc. 
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MEALS. — The prevalent custom amongst the 
Jews in the time of Jesus was to have two formal 
meals in the day. Both these are referred to more 
than once in the Gospels by the terms dpeerrov and 
deiTTPOP (cf. Lk 14^2, where both words occur in the 
same context), and we know from these writings 
that it was to either of these meals Hud 
were invited to partake of the festive lio-pii:ilii> 
of their fiuends (cf. 14^2 14161 . j Besides these, 

it was customary to have an informal meal at an 
early hour of the day {dKpdrLfriaa or dpio-rov TrpoiCvbv), 
which was a very light repast, consisting of a 
piece of bread, or bread with some accompanying 
relish, such as oil or melted butter (Robinson, 
BliP^ ii. 18). This' meal is only once referred to 
in the NT (Jn 21 ^^*^®), and there the word used 
is the same as that which occurs in the Lukan 
narrati\c of Jesus 'dining’ (dpKrrdv) in the Phari- 
set‘/s hou-c (Lk 11®^^-)- 

It is probably this meal which ‘the virtu''’i- r.f 

Proverbs rises so early to provide (Pr 29*‘^-'* [LX.\ 11 , 1 .. 

and which at, the present time constitutes the breakfast of the 
populace in Palestine. It is, moreover, probable that it is this 
meal which is called in the Talmud the ‘ early snack ’ h§), 
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lhou.ih E(ici'']ieisM refers this descriptive title to the apierrov of 
I he N'T (.'ee his Lijti and Times of Jesus the Messiah, ii. 205 n. 3 ; 
cf. also Plummer, ‘St. Luke,’ in Internal, Crit. Com. on Lk 
1137). 

The mid-day meal, corresponding somewhat to 
tlie modern luncheon, was partaken of at hours 
varying ' ■ ■ k and occupation, from 

10 a.m. ■ ■ , lOrt). It was partaken 

of immediately after the business of the forenoon 
was concluded, whether in the market-place (Mk 
7^), in the synagogue (Edersheim, vol. ii. p. 205 ; cf. 
1 K 13^), or during the heat of the middle of the 
day, when the labourers were compelled to desist 
from their field work (cf . Ku 2^^). J osep)hus informs 
us that the Jews were required by their Law to 
make their breakfast {apLuroTOLe'tcrdaL) at noon on 
Sabbath days ( Vita, 54, cf. also Gn 43^®- and 2 S 
2415^ where the LXX has iws copas dpiarov, which is 
rendered by Pesh. ‘till the sixth hour’). This, 
too, was generally a meal of a simple character, 
consisting- of bread with parched corn, the former 
being moistened with a little vinegar (Eu 2^^), or 
of bread broken down into a bowl of pottage, 
together with some weak or diluted wine {ardixvov 
o’lvov KeKepaapLivov, Bel ^ [LXX, Swet^’s ed.]). Fish 
grilled by laying it upon the hot charcoal [dvOpaKid) 
was also a common article of food accompanying 
the bread (see Jn 21^). 

The principal meal of the whole day was the 
SeiTTvov, which was eaten after the day’s work was 
finished (see Lk 17^). This would naturally be 
about the time of the going down of the sun, 
which will explain the Lukan narrative of Jesus 
and the two disciples at Emmaus {irpbs iairipav, Lk 
24-^^-). This was the time of the day when Jesus 
is recorded by the three Synoptists to have mira- 
culously fed the multitudes {Cbpa 'iroKKIj, Mk 6^®; 
6\I/Las 5b yePOjabpT]^ . . . /cal tj &pa ijSi^ TraprjXdev, Mt 14^®; 
i] db ijp^aro ic\lvet.v, Lk 9^^), The Passover 

was • •: • '■’ng, and it was at 

the- ■“ ■ • ' ■ ' I (/xera t6 BeiTTV^aai) 

that Jesus instituted the Feast memorial of His 
death. 

We find numerous references to the lurvov in the writings of 
Josephus, from whom we learn incidentally that this was 
usually an elaborate meal and closely connected with sacrificial 
feasting ; that sometimes it was prolonged to a late hour, which 
may explain the Preacher’s reference to the dangerous habit of 
over-eating before iviiri'iir t'» ' ]' (P;* 7)"^, cf. To 81 ; Jos. Vita, 

44, 63, Aoit VI. iv. I, V!\ . w. 1 1, n ; 3 .Mac 5i^). 

The principal constituent of every meal was 
bread, which was regarded, indeed, as the meal 
itself. So much so was this the case, that the word 
‘bread’ {unb) was used by the ancient Hebrews 
either for bread in particular or foi- b'od in g<‘n(‘ral 
(see JEncyc. Bibl. art. ‘ Bread,’ vol. i. col. 604). It 
was over the bread that J'c blv'-iiJt. vns pro- 
nounced which was thus -uipO'-v^i lo been 

spoken over all the rest of liio -oli-I n»oil eaten 
during the first part of the meal. So strongly 
was this held by all Jews, that for them bread 
assumed a ^wcit^i-sacred character, and elaborate 
rules were devised for its treatment at table (see 
Edersheim, ojp. cif. vol. ii. pp. 205-210). 

The v—' O'^'^urs again and again as a 

synonym : -r w' ■ ,o, '• <.'!■ 162, Mk 7^, Lkl4Ll5, cf. Jn 

2113, Gn ■ l,.\\ . I\ 1 \ \ . etc., see art. Bread above 
and in H;,- ///.’, * ■'. . )• .>1 > ). Keeping this fact in mind, 

we are enaoled to reel the lorcc of Jcsu-’ wokL in Ilis c;roat 
sacramental discourse (Jn 626-.5>), nrui al-o lo uiuicr>ian(l ii»(‘ 
true reason for the rejection h.'- Jhc of Jl rtiicraird 

claims. It was not that their irut-rpiviuiicn or Tli« \\or(l‘- was 
carnal (cf. vv. 62 . 68 ). ‘ There was no gross misunderstanding on 

their part, but a clear perception of the claim involved in the 
Lord’s words’ (Westcott, Gospel of St. John, ad loc.). The 
phrases in which He couched these claims were such as would 
present no real difficulty to a thinking Jew, as they might 
easily be paralleled out of' his sacred Inerature (I tv;; 

0 oc,pTo; Tou 8eeu, 6 xpTov <5 o »pTo; o el cvpotvtZ 

Bread, which is the representative and symbol of all earthly 
food, is the type of Him who is the Representative Man, impart- 
ing life to all who will partake of His Spirit. 


On three different occasions we are told that 
Jesus was the invited guest of a Pliarisee ; and, so 
far as the circumstances in each instance testify, 
it was at one of their ordinary meals that He was 
present. It is remarkable that it is St. Luke who 
records all these occurrences, and at the same 
time it is noteworthy that he nses three different 
expressions in his wording of the formal invita- 
tions (IVa cfxiyrj per avroO, Lk 7^® ; o'tto/s dpLar'qo’rf irap 
a5T(p, 11®^ ; aa^^drcp <payeTv dprov, 14^). Not only are 
the invitations couched in varying- phrases, but St. 
Luke uses different words when referring to the 
attitude of the guests at the meals {KareKXidTj, 7^® ; 
dvbTreffev, avvavaKeLfxevcov, 14^®). There is every 
l/robabiliiy that in each case it was the mid-day 
meal to which Jesus was invited. It became 
customary aiilongst the Jews to make three elabo- 
rate meals on the Sabbath day ( ‘ Observa diem 
Sabbati; non Judaicis deliciis,’ quoted by Plummer, 
op. cit. p. 354). So much so, indeed, was this the 
case, that .-pt'C'i/jll v devised rules were made for 
carrying oni ihc <)i*servance of the Sabbath feasts, 
and special spiritnal benefits were supposed to be 
conferred on those who, < a ( • :■< o i n i i ! g M i c d i ffi ( mlties 
lilt trpO''Cu by poverty, "iipplic d. Liitm^eUc- with 
ihe clioic'*-! procurable food for that day (see 
viii. 7, and the examples quoted from Shahbath by 
Lightfoot in his Hor. Heh. et Tahyi.* on'Lk 14^ ; cf. 
Edersheim, op. cit. ii. 52, 437 ; Farrar, Z^e of 
Chnst, ii. 119 n.^). It was on the occasion of one 
of these Sabbath meals that a fellow-guest of 
Jesus, on hearing Him speak, answered -vLili the 
exclamation, ‘Blessed is he that shall eat bread 
{^idyerai dprov) in the kingdom of God’ (Lk 14^®), 
referring, of course, to the popular Jewish idea 
that the Messiank* Kirigil-wi' was to be ushered in 
by a banquet, a 'id b-asting was to be the 

chief occupation of those who shared its glories 
(cf. Is 25®), — an idea which finds a place in the illus- 
trative Icacliing (/f Jesus on the universal char- 
acter of ilio iuLuv(‘ Kingdom of God (cf. dvanXidli- 
(Tovrac iv rp ^aaCKelq, rod $€ 0 v, Lk 13^®; see Wendt, 
Lehre Jesu, Eng. tr. vol. i. pp. 217, 221). 

At first sight it may seem strange that Jesus 
should countenance the J ewish custom of Sabbath 
banqueting, which was earned to such excess that 
its character for luxury became proverbial- At 
the same time we must remember that the prin- 
ciple which lay at the root of this method of feast- 
ing was the honour of the Sabbath day (cf. three 
quotations from Shahbath illustrative of this in 
Lightfoot, op. cit. iii. 149). Nor was this practice 
out of harmony with Jesus’ views and teaching on 
the Sabbath rest, so long as it was conducted in a 
spirit of humility, mutual toleration, and charity 
(cf. Lk 147-^^). It is of interest, and in this respect 
not without significance, to notice that, on the 
last Sabbath spent by Jesus before His Passion, 
He was the chief'guest at a festive meal [irroiriaav 
odv avr<p SeiTTvov iKeZ, Jn 12^). This was probably on 
the evening of the Sabbath day as \{ w t," dniAiiig 
to a close and passing ;iv iiy. ulun b iii( '• Ain: 
of the most liberal an<’. ‘d/. bi '-JUi- character 
lautiores) ; and it is evident from the three narra- 
tives (St. Luke’s story of the anointing of Jesus by 
the ‘ woman who was a sinner ’ [7®^] can scarcely 
be a record of the same event [see, however, Heng- 
stenberg, Com. on St. John, Eng. tr. pp. 1-33, etc.]) 
that it made a deep impression on the minds of 
Jesns’ followers (cf. Mk 14®, Mt 26®^*, Jn 12®). 
From the way in which St. John dispenses with 
the use of the nominative before the verb, it would 
seem that this meal was of a semi-public char- 
acter, designed to do honour to Jesus, and that 
the house of ‘ Simon the leper ’ was made the 
meeting-place for all who wished to meet Him (cf. 
We^^itcoLt, rnt lov., and Edersheim, op. cit. ii. 357 f.). 

I It is impossible not to be struck with the way in 
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wliich Jesus makes use of the opportunity afforded 
by His presence at these meals on the Babbath, to 
inculcate lessons of large-hearted ■ s ' '-i 

when His host is inclined to be the 
critic (Lk ii38.45ff. cf. Jn 12^^-). There is 

no appearance of disapproval in His attitude to- 
wards what was tending to, if it had not already 
become, an abuse, because there were latent possi- 
bilities for good ill the joyous and festive Sabbath. 
It was to these possibilities that He directed His 
attention. 

Acting on these principles, we can understand 
His words and deeds on the evening when He 
instituted ‘the Lord's Supper’ {KvpiaKov deL^rvop, 
1 Co we have seen, the Jewish custom 

was to constitute the bread the representative 
food at their meals. In the same way wane was 
considered the retires entative drink. Many and 
elaborate rules were formulated as to the manner 
in which blessings were to be .said oyer these, and 
the discussions arising out of the etiquette to_ be 
observed degenerated into i.sLMMi’iglc-- verbalism 
(see Berakhoth, 35«, 36a, 4I&, rcicr-cvl i*) by Eders- 
heim, ii. 206). In spite of this spiritual decadence 
and barren ritualism, Jesus did what was charac- 
teristic of His general teaching. He rescued the 
primitive act from its debased -urroumliiigs. and 
the wine blessed {t 6 irorripLov rrj? evKoyia^) became 
the means of a participating of ‘the blood of 
Christ’ {Kotpcoyia rod aifjLcuros), and the loaf blessed 
and broken {rbv dprov dv KXQ/xev, dprov evkoy'i^cas) 
became the joyful (ebx^^pt-o’Tija-a.s) communion of 
‘ the body of Christ’ (cf. 1 Co 1 l-^’-k Lk 22^9^*, 
Mk Mt 26-^^* )• a spirit somewhat sirnilar 

He dealt with the elaborate ceremonial washings 
which His J ewish contemporaries sought to 
elevate to the rank of a compuLory leligion-: rite 
(Mt 159 = Mk79^*, Lk ll^^; for a o<;M-!ipiio?i oi this 
Jewish practice during meals, see Ederslieiin, ii. 
207). ^fot the least remarkable of the lessons, 
objective and spiritual, inculcated by Jesus was 
that in which He transformed \vhat had become a 
tedious and worse than meaningless seiies of forms 
into a beautiful examx)le of social service and 
liei-'orml humility (see Jn 13^^*, cf. Lk 22-^'^). By 

i l'i'- .-linglc actH-* 1 ;;»■ into one the various 

customs of His • h y . 1 ; i i the hospitable one 

^ feet being Avashed by their host’s 

- . ■ I - they sat down to eat, and taught 
His disciples the dignity of labour in the service 
of humanity (cf. Mt see Westcott on 13^ 

and Plummer, ‘St. John’ in Camb. Gr. Test, ad 
loe.). Nor must we omit to note here that the 
Church’s Eucharistic meal constitutes the most 
emphatic object-lesson of the essential oneness of 
all Christian people in a brotherhood as extensive 
as her own borders, as intensive and real as any 
of the claims of J esua to rule within the sphere of 
human thought (cf. irdvres db vfxets dde\(l>oL ecrre Mt 
23® ; and Philem ^®). 

Several different words are * : by the 

Evangelists to denote the bodilj of the 

Jews at their meals, all of which, however, imply 
that the custom was to recline with the body 
stretched out (cf. Edersheim, ii. 207). In this 
respect it is interesting to note the diferences in 
usage, and the preferences for one or more of these 
Avords which characterize each of the writers. St. 
Luke, for example, uses a Avord no fewer than 5 
times Avhieh occurs noAvhere else in the NT (/cara- 
k\W7}vcii., 7^® 14® 24®® ; KaTaKXlvetVy Hobart 

states that in his use of the active voice St. Luke 
is employing ‘ the medical term for laying patients, 
or causing them to lie in bed, placing them in 
certain positions during operations — making them 
recline in a bath, etc.’ {The Medical Language of St. 
LuJcSy p. 69 ; cf., however, Luke ^ 12®^). As might 
be expected, this Evangelist exhibits a richer and 


more flexible vocabulary than the others. On the 
only occasion of his using the verb KaraKeco-Oat 
(Lk 599 [D has here dpa.KGLfAepwvl) for sitting at meals, 
he seems to employ it because he has already, in 
the immediately preceding context, made use^of 
the same Avord to express a diflerent idea (cf. 5”^). 
The same might, of course, be said of St. Mark, 
Avho has this Avord in the same tAVO senses in the 
parallel narrative. It is not j)rohahle, however, 
that St. Luke sacrificed his customary literary 
independence by a verbal copying of St. Mark, 
Avho, moreover, uses the same Avord for Jesus’ re 
dining at Supper in Bethany (Mk 14®). 

Of the 5 dififerent words employed by the four Evangfelista 
when speaking of sitting dovv'n to meals, ^ St. Luke uses all 
(a.))ot,yJk'tviiv twice, aivaT/'r-rjiv 4 times, ^vamiiff-Ooct with its com- 
pound ff-vv- 5 tunes, xac.rocx£icr8ati oiice, tcoirascXiwv 5 tiines) ^ St, 
Matthew uses three twice, aved-r'/irrs/v orioe, c(.vo!.jiutr0a,i 

and its compound a-uv 7 times) ; St. Mark uses four 
once, Mvoc-Ti'tnruv twice, fttvoisisi S' <. ..'i.l - ■m.’-i" ' 1(1 , tiineSj 

}ccztTtx,x6iff‘86tt twice) i St. John .I'l ^ .i” d in his 

use, and ciisu'o - <)■■’. ... ) o" these words (Mvarrt'rreiv 5 times, 
uyux&iirdot,. P"-- ^ ■. ■I'M.ui a-.;; employment of its compound). 

In tlie narrative of the conversion and call of 
Levi (MattheAv), Avhich is common to the three 
Synoptists, St. Luke is the only one Avho expressly 
states that Jesus Avas the guest of the neAV dis- 
cixfle (Lk 5^®), the latter having made a feast in 
honour of his recently discovered Master^ St. 
MattheAv uses the vague expression iv ry oiKiq. 
(Mt 9^®), which may mean ‘ inside ’ as contrasted 
AAnth ‘outside’ (e7rl rb re'Kibpiop, 9®), where lay the 
scene of Levi’s call (cf. Plummer, ad loc.). St. 
Mark, on the other hand, seems to have under- 
stood that Jesus Avas the host and not the guest 
(cf. KaroLKELcrdcLi abThu iv ry 0 LKlg> anroO, Mk 2^®, where 
his use of the same jironoun in the same sentence 
would point to this interx)retation ; see also (tw- 
aviKGLVTo r<p 'ly<roO, 2^® ; roov <rvvavaK€L/ji4vojv <roL, Lk 
J 410 , <TvvavaK€L}JLivoi5 [.9C. rep Mk 6^*^*). 

On the other hand, it does not seem at all certain 
that either of these tAvo wniters connected the 
conversion of Levi Avith the entertainment (cf. /cal 
iyiveroy Mt 9^®; kcu ylverai, Mk 2^®, Avhich marks 
tlie commencement of a fresh narrative). It is 
improbable that St. Luke acted merely the part of 
interiweter by introducing his categorical assertion 
as a gloss (/cal iwolya-ev box^v /jLsyakyv Aeveh avrep 
/c.r.X., Lk thus doing away Avith a previous 
iM'ibi, i; i 1 > . It is more likely that he had sufficient 
oi;-!, i rioi documentary , authority to justify his 
statement (the Avord dox^i is peculiar to St. Luke, 
and is used by him only once afteiAvards as a 
general equivalent for dpicrrov t) beiirvoVy ; and 

we have St. Mark’s authority for conneciing ibe 
conversion of Simon and Andrew uiih lio-jiiinlii \ 
to their neAA'ly-found Master and 11 E olIkm- dis- 
ciples (Mk Whether, however, this 

partaking by Jesus of a Sabbath-meal in the house 
of Simon Peter was secondary to the purpose of 
healing the fever - stricken irevdepd rod 'ZLfjLojvos, 
would be difficult to determine. Nor must we 
forge ' s’." ! 1 . s ' ‘ \ that St. Luke’s authority for 
the ■ ■ ■•! ■ ■ Jesus was the guest of His 

latest convert Levi may have been influenced by 
the parallel ease we are here noticing — the con- 
version of the brothers Simon and Andrew and the 
subsequent entertainment in their own house of 
the newly discovered Messiah (cf. Jn 1^^). 

T;! * !' ■' d’ ir-'".-- ’r.*'.- rf p c I',.-' -mentioned ques- 
ts .■. > .'</ ■ ' ■■ pp. 16 f., 23, etc.; 

Plummer, ‘aij. JUmte is / .-'• / # f*. ^ # • p. 159 f. ; Gould, 

‘St. Mark,’ ib. p, 41; O. ILuIl./jihiuii. hai/tm, Jem, Eng. tr. p. 
206;cf. art. ‘Matthew ’in Eact/ti. fiihl. col, 2986f. ;B. Weiss, 
The L^e of Christ (T. T. Clark), ^ oL ii p. 125 n. 2 ; Bengel, 
Gnomon of the NT on Mt 9 io ; and, for the problem as to the 
identification of Matthew and Levi, which is germane to that 
we are discussing, see Zahn’s Binleit. in das NT, ii. p. 264. 

J. R. Willis. 

MEASURES.— See Weights and Measubbs. 
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MEDIATOR. — Introductory. — The title ^ Medi- 
ator ’ is applied to our Lord in the NT only by St. 
Paul (1 Ti 2®) and the author of Hebrews (8® 9^^ 12“'^). 
In Gal 3^^- St. Paul’s argument implies that there 
is an important sense in which Christ cannot be 
fitly called a mediator. Here Moses is described by 
this title, and the mediator (generic) is sharply dis- 
tinguished from God. ^ Moses was a person coming 
between two contracting parties, God and Israel, 
with the consequence that the law administered 
by Moses is ax)parently in opposition to the pro- 
mises of God which* depend upon God only. Ob- 
viously Christ is not such a mediator as Moses. 
He does not come between two contracting parties, 
for He Himself is the representative human re- 
ceiver of God’s promise, and the Divine Son 
through whom we receive that promise. He in- 
cludes both parties in His o-vvn Person, instead of 
coming between them. He is not the instrument 
of a contract, but the embodiment of a Divine gift. 
This passage implies that Christ united God and 
man, two parties previously at variance, in a 
wholly unique manner. And the same truth is 
asserted in the verse which calls Him ‘the one 
mediator between God and men’ (1 Ti 2®). In 
what sense St. Paul calls Christ a mediator will 
be shown more fully in § 3. 

1. The Synoptic Gospels. A1 h.oug’* these do 
not employ the title ■ Oi i.i.i. -'r.’ ih.\ ’ 
imply that the teaching, life, and • • -I* 

were mediatorial. The familiar old division of 
His mediatorial functions into those of Proj>heb, 
Priest, and King ro::ghl\ (••■rreet, though it 
maybe better to < !<■•*;_ nr, as those of Pro- 

phet, King, and Eeaeemer. By such a division 
we are able to find a more natural place for those 
passages in the 5^\noi'li<; Gospels which speak of 
His atoning work,' I liau ii vo use thew^ord ‘Priest.’ 
We are also able to do more justice to the truth j 
that He revealed Himself as already the Messiah I 
during ‘the days of his flesh,’ and did not teach 
that Sis Messianic Kingdom was only an affair of 
the future. 

(a) The ‘ wisdom ’ of our Lord impressed His 
hearers at Nazareth, and when they were offended 
at the difference which they noted between Him 
and His humble family, Jesus said, ‘ A prophet is 
not without honour, save in his own country, and 
in his own house’ (Mt Here He seems in 

some way to claim the office of a yroyhct. And 
there are seversl which <lio\v ili/u the 

ordinary people i-M b' cd lo regard Him as s, Pro- 
phet, See, fully, under art. Prophet. 

(d) He is also King. He claimed to fulfil the 
Jewish expectation of an ideal King, the Messiah, 
This cannot be reasonably disputed, in spite of the 
fact that this claim did not represent all that He 
was and all that He demanded. The confession 
of His Messiahship by St. Peter, the dispute be- 
tween His disciples for places of honour, and 
especially the desire of the sons of Zebedee to sit 
on His right hand and His left, cannot be thrown 
aside as l<\i:cmbiTy inventions. Nor can we fail to 
see the Messianic meaning of HL Liiuitqdwil entry 
into Jerusalem, His trial and lo the liigli 

priest (Mk 14®^), and the inscvipiioii ‘The King 
of the Jews’ upon the cross. Apart from His 
Messianic claim. His life and His death become 
unintelligible, although He used the actual title 
very seldom, and rather avoided it on account of 
the political associations which clung to it. See, 
further, artt. King and Kingdom of God. 

(c) Jesus, who is Mediator in revealing God, is 
also Mediator in redeeming n\an. He oflei'ed to 
the Father a sacrifice of perfect human obedience 
which effected a new relation between God and 
mankind. It was a reparation to God for the dis- 
obedience of man. 


In dealing with the redemptive work of Christ, 
w'e have to consider as of primary importance the 
place occupied by His death in the theology as w’ell 
as in the history of the j:opl it-' It is frequently 
asserted or hinted tha;' He <iii not foresee His 
death until an advanced period in His ministry, 
and that, when He found that it w^as inevitable, He 
did not attribute to it any poorer of obtaining the 
remission of sins. These tAvo theories do not eluci- 
date the Gospels, but simply contradict them. All 
the accounts of our Lord’s bax->tism represent Him 
as hearing the \vords wdiich declare that He is the 
Son in whom the Father is Avell pleased (Mt 3^^, 
Mk Lk 3^). He 'svas, therefore, from the first 
conscious that He fulfilled the Isaianic picture of 
the Servant of the Lord, who dies as a guilt- 
offering for the people. In :-uhmitting to baptism. 
He identified Himself with a race tliao has sinned ; 

' ■ ' the subsequent temx>tation, He 

‘ ■ ! ■ with a race which sufiers when 

Satan lures it to sin. He also predicted His death 
early in His ministry. He is the h' wJio 

will he taken away in the midst oi' j<A, His 
disciples will fast at that day (Mk 21^- Later, 
He tells how He has to submit to the baptism of 
His Passion, and feels anguish until it is accom- 
plished. He dreads it ; but He desires it, because 
it is the necessary preliminary of His kindling a 
sacred fire on earth (Lk 12'^^). With these \vords 
we must compare the question addressed to the 
ambitious sons of Zebedee, whether they can drink 
of His cup and he baptized wuth His baptism (Mk 
1038). The baptism and the cup represent the wfill 
of the Father with all the which the 

doing of that wull entailed. What ilmi suftering 
"was the story of Gethsemane tells us. It was there 
that He, with a final effort of His human will, identi- 
fied Himself wholly with the Servant ‘wounded for 
our 1 1 » ! - • ■ "T . ’ But this identification had 

been ii ‘dji:' before in the wwds, ‘Whosoever 
wouh- in- 1 1 i mg you shall he servant of all. 
For verily the Son of Man came not to he ministered 
unto, hut to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many’ (Mk lO"^^). This acceptance of death 
was not a mere example of perfect resignation. 
He had taught His disciples not to fear those who 
kill the body (Mt 10‘^), He had assured them that 
‘ he that findeth his life shall lose it ; and he that 
loseth his life for my sake shall find it’ (10^®). But 
the disciple who loses his life for Christ’s sake does 
not necessarily win any life except his own, whereas 
Christ’s death avails ‘for many.’ With this pre- 
diction we must connect the words used at the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper. Assuming that 
Christ did institute this sacrament, we may also 
assume that He who taught His own not to fear 
those who kill the body, did not mean that when 
His blood was shed ‘ for many ’ it was shed to save 
them from being killed by the Jews or Romans. 
Whether He did or did not add the words ‘ for the 
remission of sins,’ He must have meant that a new 
covenant was being made between God and man. 
His death had some special value in itself, or else 
the Church would not have continued to show 
forth the Lord’s death (1 Co ll^^). The special 
value which He attached to His own death is made 
plain by the account of the Lord’s Supper con- 
tained in the Petrine Gospel of St. Mark no less 
than in the Pauline Gospel of St. Luke. The 
sbecMing Christ’s blood seals a covenant similar 
to iIk' inhiMl covenant made by Moses between 
God and the people (Ex 24®-®) ; it consecrates a new 
people to God. It also fulfils Jeremiah’- j-roplu-cy 
of a new covenant, of which the very roiir cniion 
wa- iho forgh cnes^ of sins (Jer 31®^). And, like the 
blood of I, be lamb, the blood of Jesus saves 

His people from a destruction that comes from 
God, With this sacrifice of Jesus His disciples are 
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to hold eomiiiunion. They api^ropriate the atone- 
ment, and as they api^ropriate it, it becomes for 
them a propitiation. 

2. Acts of the Apostles and Epp. of St. Peter, 
St. Jude, and St. James. — The simple teaching 
about our Lord vol in Acts, more especially 
in chs. 1-12, and in tlie First .Epistle of St. Peter 
and that of St. Jude and of St. James, justifies us 
in placing these books in a class by themselves. 
They represent a theology which in character, if 
not in date, is primitive, and in close touch with 
Judaism. 

{a) In Acts Jesus is set forth as Prophet, Messiah, 
Son of God, and Redeemer. From the first He is 
the Lord Jesus (1®- And at Pentecost St. Peter 
proclaims that ‘ God hath made him both Lord and 
Christ, this Jesns whom ye crucified’ (2^®). He is 
the Prophet whom Moses had foretold, and those 
who will not hearken to Him will be utterly de- 
stroyed ~®). His Messianic lordship^ is re- 
peatedly preached ; He is the Holy and Righteous 
One, the Prince of life, the Saviour, the Stone or 
foundation of the true temple, the Stone now 
exalted to be the Head of the corner (3^*^* 5®^ 4^^). 

He is Lord of all (10®®), and there is salvation in 
none other (4^^). Miracles are regarded as His 
work, though He is no longer visibly present. He 
is preparing for the ‘ Day of the Lord,' when the 
Divine Kingdom will he vindicated, and He has 
Himself poured out the Holy Ghost to fit the dis- 
ciples for that day (2®®). Moreover, His unique 
Sonship is implied in the (‘xpro—ion ‘the Father’ 
as used in the hcg'iiriiiig ()f i iio lKK»k 2®®). 

Fitly does St. Si.mbcii diriM-i to Him his dying 
prayer, and Saul declare that He is the Son of 
God (9-®). The whole mission and work of Jesus 
is therefore mediatorial. His death has also an 
atoning mediatorial worth. Of great importance 
in Acts is the identification of our Lord with the 
suffering Servant of the Lord in Is 53. Our Lord 
had so identified Himself, as is shown not only by 
the quotation in Lk 22®"^ but by the whole tenor of 
His life from the time of His baptism. In Acts a 
keynote is struck by St. Peter’s words, ‘the God 
of our fathers hath Servant Jesus’ (3^®). 

When Philip meets ine Ethiopian eunuch he finds 
that he is reading Is 53, and resolves his doubts by 
explaining that the vicarious sufferer is Jesus. 
Acts shows plainly that the Christian Church of 
the most primitive period applied to Jesus this 
propliecy. ‘ Of a truth in this city against thy 
holy Servant Jesus, whom thou didst anoint, both 
Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles and 
the peoples of Israel, were gathered together, to 
do whatsoever thy hand and thy counsel fore- 
ordained to come to pass ’ (4^’^* 2 ®). 

These Apostolic words show iirecNely how the Church re- 
^rded the death of Christ. He died, not iis any ordinary martyr, 
but as the Messiah and the atoning Servant. " The death was a 
necessity, not because it was simply inevitable from the sur- 
} ■ ''1 T - -.<1 1 _ % which He struggled, 

J « > ■ i : 1 . > i II ‘ i i--'j ■ ;>■! indispensable means 

'■ ‘ "■ ‘ii- ■ ’1 ■■ tt took place by His 

foreknowledge (223), it was foretold by His prophets ( 318 ). 
Further, it would have heen impossible for the Apostles to 
attribute this meaning to Lhc; death of Christ, unless they had 
been able to point trp the empty grave, to assert that the Messiah 
lives, and that a direct lolai ion ran be established between Him 
and His sinful p- T’- ' « ■* , C Isaiah, though he died, 

lived again to ‘ p « 1 1 \'i : because they were able 

to assert positi- . , ■ ■ • ■ - : -isen, the first Christians 

were able to ma ' » ■ ■■< J ■. 1 > 1 '^ a fundamental thing in 

their gospel. Repentance, faith, baptism, the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, are the distinctive gifts which flow from the death and 
resurrecjtion of Jesus Christ. Si. Peter exerts himself to deepen a 
sense of sin in his hearers by pointing to the cro'^s. They tried 
to destroy i * \> t. Inn Gxl thwarted their effort by raising 
Him from il 0 «J< I'l, T l■■lr .u i . so far from accomplishing what 
they desir 4 d, f'.I'i’loJ C •■i'-! « o ni--!. Lit '.lu-i.. rt lu while 
there is time, before Or r:*'; rcitnii'- 'o ■n(l_'in<-nr ^ 319-30 

410.71 530.31 1036 - 43 ). G-ncl n.rg v OIK !•> e who are 

baptized in the name of i i 1 -- rnui Ur < ffc r- ilit- bestowal 

of the Holy Spirit to ma’.vc a m-.\ lire (23"). 


If we compare this very early doctrine with that 
of St. Paul, we see that, simple though it is, it 
is radically the same. And against all^ modern 
attempts to represent St. Paul as the first man 
who inseparably joined tog'ether the thought of 
Christ’s death, of sin, and of atonement, St. Paul’s 
own words protest : ‘ I delivered unto you first^ of 
all that which also I received, how that Christ died 
for our sins according to the Scriptures’ (1 Co 15®). 
He affirms that he received it, and his testimony is 
true. 

(b) In First Peter the mediatorial character of 

Christ’s death is always ];)resent to the writer’s 
mind. The doctrine of this Epistle may possibly 
have been infiuenced by that of St. Paul, but it is 
considerably less develo])ed, and is such as we 
might well expect from St. Peter. The doctrine 
with regard to our Lord’s Person is simple. It is 
taught that He existed before He was born on 
earth, for He was not only ‘ foreknown indeed 
before the foundation of the world’ (P®), which 
might not necessarily imply a personal pre-exist- 
ence, but His Spirit was in the prophets before the 
Incarnation (1^^). To Him, as to a Divine Being, 
glory and dominion are ascribed (5^^). In conse- 
quence of His resurrection, baptism ‘saves’ us 
(3-^). It has an inward power to cleanse the soul 
in response to the 'r ■ a good con- 

science, because Chr‘-i r.,— - i hM-. 

But it is the Passion of Christ, the ‘precious 
blood,’ that fills this letter with its peculiar glow. 
By that blood, ‘ as of a lamb without blemish and 
without spot,’ we were ‘ redeemed ’ (H®* ^®). It is a 
moral redemption, changing a former ‘ manner of 
life’ into a better type of conduct. ^ His action 
involved a patient endurance which it is the Chris- 
tian’s duty to imitate (22^4^ 3^^*^®). But it is, 
nevertheless, an objective external fact before it 
becom-j" -ub*'--Mv»‘ and inward. Christians are 
‘elect i.> the foveknou lodge of God the 

Father, in sanctitication uf lUc Spiiii, unto obedi- 
ence and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ’ 
(l^). The life of obedience involves sprinkling with 
the blood. As the Israelites were received mto a 
;• *. . ■ I-. ’ I ■ * ■“ with God at Sinai by ' ■ * 

■ i ■ . blood, so by the bloc . . " ■ * , 

vary, a new elect race is dedicated to God. It is 
this blood that has an to cancel 

sin. What Christ did i* IF \\ is clearly 

stated, ‘ His own self bore our sins in his own 
body upon the tree ’ (2®^). The word ‘ bear ’ means 
both ‘ endure,’ and ‘ carry ’ a sacrifice to the altar. 
So Christ both endured the consequences of our 
sins, and carried them to the cross as if they were 
His own. He suffered for sins which were not His 
own, and He did it that we might be ‘healed.’ 
Again, St. Peter says that Christ ‘ suffered for sins 
once, the righteous for the unrighteous, that he 
might bring us to God’ (3^®). He is urging his 
readers to bo ]»ro]»Mn‘rl to sufier for ri-..bii ■ni'-iio--'' 
sake; he hoju'- ilun their conduct may silence 
opposition, perhaps that it may bring others to 
God. But all the power to sufier rightly rests on 
an event now past. It is the solitary death of 
Christ ‘ for sins ’ that enables us to go to God and 
sets us right with God. Like St. Paul and like the 
author of Hebrews, St. Peter regards the death of 
Christ as the supreme event which established for 
mankind a free communion with the Father. 

(c) The Epistle of iit, Jttde and the Second of 

SL Peter do not add to the doctrine of Christ's 
mediation. The lascivious i which the 

former is directed seems to litu c di iiiij*! the reality 
of the Incarnation and of the Lordship of Christ 
(v.^), which the writer r(‘g;n-<l.- as essential. He 
mentions the Holy Spirit, Cod, and our Lord 
Jesus Christ together (v.®^), and ascribes glory to 
‘God our Saviour’ through Jesus Christ. 2 Peter 
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also -liMj)ly ;>''-unies the Divinity and mediatorial 
work of ('Ini-i. The winter describes himself as 
‘ the bond-servant and apostle of Jesus Christ ’ 
(P), describes Jesus as ‘Lord and Saviour’ (2^^), 
speaks of growing ‘ in the grace and knowledge of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ’ (3^*^), and of 
entrance into His ‘eternal kingdom ' (P^). 

{cl) 111 %\\Q Epistle of St. liiclo is said, yet 

much is implied, respecting the Person of Christ. 
He is ‘Lord’ and ‘the Lord of glory’ (21). His is 
tile ‘ honourable name ’ (2'^) which was named over 
Ciiristians in baptism. He is unquestionably re- 
garded as the Mediator of salvation. For the 
‘word of truth,’ ‘the implanted word’ (P^-^^), 
which the Christians have received, has come to 
them through Christ, and He is called ‘the judge’ 
wiio ‘ standeth before the doors ’ (5®* ^). More- 
over, the opposition manifested by St. James to- 
wards a misuse of Christian freedom is of a kind 
which implies that he, like the people whom he 
desired to refute, believed that faith gains bless- 
ings from God through Christ. He illustrates the 
necessity of good works by instances in which 
‘works’ can hardly be di-(ingui.-h(‘d from faith, 
but are its necessary expression. He insists that 
God requires a good life ,* but, no less truly than 
St. Paul, he insists that a living faith is requisite 
for salvation. There is no developed Christoiogy, 
but the writer who calls himself a ‘ bond-servant 
df God and of Jesus Christ,’ and is so faithful both 
to the letter and to the spirit of Christ’s moral 
teaching, must necessarily have believed that He 
is the Mediator between God and man. 

3. The Pauline Epistles. — (a) St. Paul’s doctrine 
of the Person of Christ is fundamentally the same 
in all his Epistles. And his - con- 
cerning the work of Christ is the 

doctrine of His Person. Jesus is the Son of God, 
who, as such, possesses a superhuman and Divine 
nature. God is ‘the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ’ (2 Co 1®), and the Son shares in the spiritual 
immaterial nature of the Father. In his earliest 
Epistles, those to the Thessalonians, Jesus is called 
‘ tlie Lord Jesus,’ and each letter closes with the 
prayer that His ‘ grace ’ or unmerited kindness ma.y 
be with His peo^e. It is assumed that Jesus is 
exalted to heaven, is the Lord ruling the Church, 
and that He will return lo jmlge ihe world. In 
the second group of I'pi-ile- 1 jmd 2 Cor., Gal., 
Rom. — there is much teaching about our Lord’s 
Person. He is God’s ‘own Son’ (Ro 8®), and to 
Him alone belongs the privilege of being ‘the 
image of God ’ (2 Co #). St. Paul applies to Christ 
passages which in the OT refer to Jehovah (Ro 
10^^, 1 Co 2^^’ 10^), and in Ro 9® says that He is 
‘ over all, God blessed for ever.’^ The Son of God 
is more ancient than all creation, and ‘through 
him all things were made’ (1 Co 8®). He existed 
in heaven before He was ‘ sent forth ’ on earth, and 
this coming to earth was for Him the humiliation 
of exchanging riches for poverty (2 Co 8®). The 
last two facts are fundamental in the next group 
of Epistles (Col Ph 2^-^^). 

The third group of Epistles — Phil., CoL, Eph. — 
illustrates these doctrines more /ully. Ph 2®'“ lays 
special stress upon the self-sacrifice involved in the 
Son of God talcing ‘the form of a servant.’ In 
heaven He had ‘ the form of God,’ but He ‘ emj)tied 
himself, taking the form of a servant, being made 
in the likeness of men.’ This likeness is elsewhere 
called ‘the likeness of sinful flesh’ (Ro 8®). In 
Colossians, St. Paul attacks a superstitious theos- 
ophy which taught that worshij) ought to be paid 
to some intermediate beings who come between 
God and tlie woild — a theory which implied that 
God could not come into direct contact with 
matter. Against this St. Paul insists upon the 
mediatorial work of the Son of God in both crea- 


tion and redemption. He declares that the Son is 
the ‘ image’ or adequate counterpart of the Father, 
and the ‘firstborn of all creation.’ i.e., not the 
first being created, lint, as the context shows, ‘ born 
before all creation’ (Col 1^®--^®). All things w^ere 
created m Hioi, since their existence was con- 
ditioned by His tlioiiglit; bij Him, since it was 
through His power that they came into being ; 
unto Eim^ since all creation finds in Him the 
summit of its evolution. All things cohere in 
Him (Col and it was God’s purpose that all 
things should be summed up in Him (Eph 
The sum total of God's attributes dwells in Him 
bodily (Col 2®). And the Church is a: • "gr’iL:-' 
without which Christ deigns to regard 1 1 
inioniplote. because without the Church His incar- 
nate life would not continue to be manifested. It 
is an extension of the Incarnation. It is a body 
in which Christ Himself lives and works (Eph 
the suffering of its members completes His own 
(Col l-"^) by making possible a further application 
to mankind of His saving power. 

The Church therefore exists to promote a certain relation be- 
tween God and man. That relation is one of union and com- 
munion. The new confession which is taug-ht to us by the 
Spirit of God’s Son is expressed in the words ‘ Abba, Father.' 
The very Aramaic word used by Jesus in His communion with 
the Father in Gethsemane (Mk is used by St. Paul to 

describe the Christian’s attitude tow'ards God. Tlie pi omineiico 
given by St. Paul to the love of God for man, for all iiicn, lor 
sinners,* is uneea^ng His certainty of God’s love rests on all 
that Jesus did anti does, but the most fundamental proof of it 
was that Jesus died. By this God commends His love toward 
us (Ro 5 ^). This makes it obvious that God will give us all 
things ( 832 ). And this equally proves the love of Christ (2 Co 
Si'*, Eph 52*25). The death of Christ is, therefore, the highest 
l>roof of the love of the Father and the love of Jesus for man- 
kind. The mediatorial work of the Son of God is a process in- 
volved in the whole relation of His Divine Person to the world. 
But it was focussed in one great event — His death. 

(b) St. Pauls teaching about the death of Christ 
is entirely consistent. He teaches that there are 
two great elements in the process of the individual 
man’s reconciliation with God. The first is his 
faith in Christ, who died as a sacrifice on our 
behalf. The second is that inward, vital, and 
ethical union with Christ, the ‘ lib- ing Spirit’ 
(1 Co 15^), involved in our baptism * ( liri-l.’ 

To suppose that hi- b’i’ j: r.u ■ ah-';:; d; ‘i g .“>■ • ir- ‘r.* or 
* price’ (1 Co 620 72s, ’I ■ , J •: v*' b i • . • < i. r j » . 

of identification wit'" (' i ‘.i '• r ‘.t; ! :■ :‘ri. 

excludes the need 01 r. -1 'a. - .) ‘ii.i r 

an imaginary false antithesis. Sacrifice, rightly understood, 
implies communion with the object sacrificed. And sacraments 
convey thr po-u-r v^hioh is taken and used by that moral choice 
which is ‘laiili.’ Baptism begins our new supernatural 

life (Ro the Lord’s Supper imparts to us sustenance for 
that life (1 Co lO^f-). In both we enter into union with a Christ 
who died, and died ‘for us’ and ‘for sins’ (e.gr. 2 Go 5 H Gal 1 **, 
Ro 83 *. Lpb .V-'‘). That death had a special meaning for man- 
kind a-- a u nolo, for God the Father, and for Christ Himself. 

(i.) The death of Christ effected a reconciliation . — 
By it we were reconciled to God (Ro 5®* Eph 1'^). 
This is because God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto Himself (2 Co 5^®), and those who were 
‘alienated and enemies’ Christ has reconciled in 
the body of His fleJi tbroiigli death (Col P^). The 
action of Christ is 'ubMiiical w iib the action of God. 
In Christ living and Christ dying God was present, 
‘not reckoning trespasses.’ He came to pardon 
when He inigbl have punished. Tl-f i ’'O'", there- 
fore, I ■ li n . i p d I . the love and pity t ,■ i G o( i . \ nd the 
reason why the love of Christ specially ‘con- 
straineth us’ is ‘because we thus judge that one 
died for all (therefore all died) ; and he died for all, 
that they which live should no longer live unto 
themselves, but unto him who for their sakes died, 
and rose again ’ (2 Co 5^^^*). We feel the constraint 
of love when we see that Christ died a death 
which was a substitute for our death. If the Son 
had not died, we should have been left to experi- 
ence the death of a sinner who is alienated from 
God. The work of reconciliation was done by the 
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Father through the Son, — done outside us hefoi'e 
it was done in us. 

(ii.) The death of Christ removes the wrath of 
God , — Sinners are exposed to God’s wrath (Ro 
lis. 32 03 510 'PPig wrath is not vindictiveness, 

but the attitude of a loving Father towards that 
which destroys the very life of His cdiildren. The 
wrath of God is removed when, 'through faith,’ 
the sinner accepts J esus as a ' means of propitia- 
tion’ (Ro 3-'^). God justifies, acquits as righteous, 
those who avail themselves of that force which 
wij^es away their sins. In providing this means of 
propitiation, God did something to counterbalance 
all His previous forbearance towards sin. He 
manifested His righteousness, His disposition to 
treat men according to a perfect moral law. When 
sin is passed over, righteousness is not manifested. 
But it was demonstrated when God showed that 
He could not forgive except at the tremendous cost 
of sending His Son to be a means of propitiation by 
His blood. The death of the Son was an oblation 
and a sacrifice to the Father (Eph 5^), wholly accept- 
able to the Father on account of the sinlessness 
and love of the Sufferer ; and it is wholly adequate 
to the needs of the human soul, because it simul- 
taneously removes the sinner’s sin and his fear of 
the /ulgi’K*’' of God. 

d' <■/'/■«'.' is not regarded bij St. Paul as liter- 
ally ptmished for the sins of all mankind , — These 
sins are not transferred to J esus, for men who do 
not accept Him as their Saviour have still to answer 
for their sins. They are still under the wrath of 
God (Ro 1^®). Nor were the sins of those who God 
foresaw would repent l:iv‘‘.dlv Liv.M^n-rrvd to Jesus. 
In the Hebrew conception o'l the sin-otfering, the 
offering was ' most holy,’ which would have been 
impossible if sin had been transferred to it in any 
literal manner. At the same time, Christ is said 
to have been made ' sin ’ (2 Co 5^^) and to have 
been made ' curse’ for us (Gal 

The first passage may mean that Christ was made a sin- 
offering ; the second may mean that Christ in some way ful- 
filled the type of the scape-goat (Lv which symbolized the 
■ r/'-: ■ M I ■ “I*', ''T the children of Israel. Both 

11 ' r i a- !■<■ i uncertain. What is certain 

is that in 2 Co 521, Gal 3 i 3 St. Paul means that Christ was 
treated as a sinner in order that sinners might become right- 
eous ; that He chose to die by crucifixion, a death which in 
Jewish eyes was symbolical of God’s curse ; and that in dying 
He realized God’s curse or condemnation on the sins of the race 
of which He had chosen to be a member. There is no question 
of a literal personal punishment of Christ. It was a voluntary 
entrance on His part into a state in which, by a profound sym- 
pathy, He felt our calamity as though it were' His. 

Our Lord Himself had shown the connexion 
between His death and the forgiveness of our sins. 
The primitive Church had believed and experi- 
enced the reality of this connexion. And St. Paul, 
in preaching what he calls ' the word of the cross ’ 
so fully and vividly, was ' faithful ’ to ' the much ’ 
which was committed to Him by the risen Christ. 
He preached, as no other man has done, the Name 
which means that Christ saves His people from 
their sins. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews. — [a) The subject 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews is ' the world to 
‘come ’ (2®). This world to come already exists and 
has existed from the Creation. But it is regarded 
as still to come, because it has not yet been fully 
realized in time. It is a heavenly spiritual 
counterpart of this temporal material world in 
which we live. The material world, and the 
Jewish system of worship which belongs to this 
world, are not, in the strictest sense of the word, 
real. Christianity is the perfect religion, and is 
superior to Judaism, because its origin, worship, 
^.nd priesthood belong to the heavenly world of 
which Judaism is only a shadow. The Revealer 
of Christianity belongs to the heavenly world. 
It is on His mediation that the existence both of 


the material and of the sx)iritual world depends. 
He is the ' efiulgence ’ or ' radiance ’ of God’s glory, 
Le. of God’s nature as shown to things created, 
and the impress of His essence; ■' all 
tilings by the word of his j)Ower’ ( M;. '''li'- >011, 

through whom the Father made the worlds, was 
appointed heir of all things prior to creation. By 
His almighty word (cf. 'God said’ in Gn 1) — a 
word which is itself an act — He carries the world 
to its goal. This Son, as essentially. Divine, is 
above the angels, and is the object of their wor- 
ship (l'^). He is above Moses, as the son of a 
house is superior to a servant, and as the founder 
of a house is superior to one who is only a part of 
the edifice itself (3-* % 

[h] But Jesus is especially our symj)athetic High 
Priest ' who hath passed through the heavens ’ 
(H^). Great stress is laid uj)on the fact that He 
endured all that we endure, sin apart. Having 
taken flesh and blood, and become in all tilings 
like His ‘ brethren,’ He passed tlirougli tempta- 
tions, shed tears, sufiered death. His human 
prayer to God, offered during His agony, was 
heard on account of His ' godly fear.’ He Avas 
strengthened to bear His burden, and was made 
perfect for His saving Avork by the discii)lme of 
His sufferings. He manifests the highest degree 
both of sympathy and of i^robation, and is therefore 
the Representative of man to God. He is able to 
enter with full sympathy into the lot of ignorani: 
and erring man. He also ■ fhe other 

essential qualification of a ll’-.ii I’li - . for He 
Avas Divinely appointed. He Avho proclaimed Him 
to be His Son, declared Him to be a priest for 
ever after the order of Melcliizedek (5®- In the 
reality of His human experience and sympathy, 
and in the fact of His Divine calling, He resembled 
the Levitical priests. But He diflered from them 
profoundly. They Avere sinful : He Avas sinless. 
They must offer sacrifices for themselves : His 
offering Avas solely for others. They served a tem- 
porary sanctuary : He ministers iierpetually in 
heaven. He further differs from them because He 
is a priest after the order of Melcliizedek. The 
priesthood of Melchizedek had these tAVo great 
characteristics : it was especially royal, and it was 
independent of any genealogy ; Avhereas the priest- 
hood of the Levitical jiriests Avas not more rojml 
than that of all the Israelites, and their title to it 
rested on their descent from Levi. Christ is King 
as Avell as Priest ; and as His Being had no begin- 
ning, the silence of Scripture about the ancestry of 
Melchizedek assimilates him to Christ. And since 
Abraham the father of Levi paid tithes to Mel- 
chizedek, lie fickn(>A\ (1 his inferiority, and 
compromised the Levitical priests by so doing. 
Their priesthood is lower than that of Mel- 
chizedek, which Avas an archetype of that of the 
Son of God (7^“^°). 

(c) The sacrifice of Christ had these notes, (i.) 
It was the expression of the perfect obedience of Ills 
will to the will of the Father. No animal sacrifices 
can take aAvay sins. They rather bring sins to 
remembrance than purge them aAvay. Bulls and 
goats cannot give to God a conscious, voluntary, 
moral sacrifice. This the Son gave ; He satistiAl 
the AAull of God by so doing : ' When he cometh 
into the world he saith, Sacrifice and offering thou 


was prepared by ( b 


>: this great sacrifice 


possible, the Avill of God was satisfied, and by that 
will we are 'sanctified.’ — (ii.) It is onCy and need 
not be repeated yearly. Every day the Levitical 
priests offer sacrifices which cannot cancel sin. 
In contrast with the ineffectiveness of those sacri- 
fices, offered by priests still standing day by day, 
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Christ offered one sacrifice on the cross, and then 
the adequacy of His offering was proved by His 
sitting doAvn on the right hand of God His 

offering is valid for both past and future, and 
delivers men from Hhe ' ■ ' ■■ ■ ':hat were 

under the first covenant ’ to giving 

a new power to those who live after the Incarna- 
tion has taken place. — (iii.) It is the basis of a 
‘ new covenant ’ between God and man. 

The best commentators differ somewhat with regard to the 
meaning of 91^* But the natural explanation is that since 
the word hiotdvtxyj meant both covenant or alliance and testa- 
7nenf or will, the word is used in both senses, and the author 
was conscious of no logical difficulty in so using it. He means 
that Clod’'- pc('pl(‘, their sins having been taken away bj" Christ, 
are a) He lo emcr upon that inheritance, that rest of G-od, 
bequeathed to them by Christ, who Himself removed the en- 
cumbrance of past sins which barred access to it. But the 
idea of covenant is more fundamental. The only sacrifice 
of the Old Covenant w’hich the Jews never repeated was 
that which established the original relation between God 
and the Hebrew^ joeople (Ex 24*^-^). This was derhcated with 
blood. So was the New Covenant, the blood of the Son being 
‘ the blood of the covenant ’ And by it the whole region 

of man’s approach to God, the sjstem of ‘the heavenly things' 
thexnselves, was cleansed from the taint of sin. In 10^9 the 
writer has in mind the w'ords spoken by our Lord in instituting 
His Supper. 

(d) The effect of Christ’s death on man is 
>])ecidny described by the ritual words "purify’ 
licadapL^eLv), "sanctify’ [ayid^eLv], and ‘make per- 
fect’ (reXeLovu). These words do not exactly cor- 
respond with the terms of later theology. They 
are primarily ritual words, though they involve a 
truly ethical conception as used in this Epistle. 
They mean to remove the sense of guilt (9^^) or 
"evil conscience,’ to dedicate to God 

to bring to that full enjoyment of spiritual privi- 
leges which the Levitical priesthood could not 
efiect (7^^). The result of this work done by Christ 
is our sense of forgiveness and free access to God 
through Christ (4^®). 

(e) The Ascension is the ciiluiiriaririg point of 

the Atonement as offered by Christ to God. As 
a High Priest after the order of Melchizedek, i.e. 
with an eternal priesthood which belongs to the 
world to come, Christ offered Himself upon the 
cross (7^^ But as the Aaronic high priest 

carried the sacrificial blood on the day of Atone- 
ment into the Holy of Holies, so Christ entered 
heaven " tliiou;jh his blood’ having obtained 
‘eternal I'odc.inpi 'uui ’ (9^^). He now exercises a 
priesthood which is after the order of Mel- 
chizedek, hut at the same time fulfils the type of 
the Aaronic high priest’s action within the veil. 
He still remains High Priest and acts as such (6^®). 
Because He abideth for ever He hath His priest- 
hood nnchaiige.ihle (7^"*). He manifests BLimself 
to God for us (9^'*), ■ ■ ■ ' * ■ I'* ■ ' ■ ' ■ oding on our 

behalf (7-®). Into . ' li « ■ ■ llic vjilue of 

His offering is put, so that He is " the minister of 
the sanctuary’^ above. His work is still of a 
sacerdotal nature, "it is necessary that this high 
priest also have somewhat to offer’ The 

‘ somewhat ’ is His blood or life. His blood retains 
its sacrificial efficacy, pleads to God for pardon, and 
speaks peace to man. 

‘We have an altar’ (13^®). Unlike the Jews, 
even the Jewish priests, who were unable to par- 
take of the ftin-oflering offered on the Day of 
Atonement, Christians may partake of Christ. 

The ‘ altar ’ of which they eat has been variously interpreted 
as the cross, the altar in heaven, and the Lord’s table. The 
first seems to be excluded by the fact thai ... --V 

wi ifor’- argument the cross corresponds vntl. | j » ; : • ■ 
the camp whore the sin-offering was burnt, ’ i ! r 

in the tabernacle. Whether the altar here is the heavenly altar 
or the Lord’s table (of. Mai V - Ezk 44'16 41-*2), a reference to 
the Eucharist is included. And in that rite the pleading of 
Christ’s death h\ the Church i*« joined with the present inter- 
cession W'hich He makes m hea\en. 

The sjieeial value of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is that it presents to us the mediatorial work of 


Christ as a work of Divine worship. Without 
worship, Christianity would he merely a philo- 
sophy. And the author satisfies one of the deepest 
needs of the human soul when he teaclies us the 
relation between Christ and His people in the life 
of intercession, a life which is for the Christian 
one of faith and confidence by virtue of all that 
Jesus did and does. The author also teaches us 
something of the philosophy of religion. St. Paul’s 
view of Judaism is ini<'. but it is not the 

whole truth. And ilii- I'.pi-i !(s with its peculiar 
dignity and calm, and a devotion to Christ not less 
real than that of the Apostle of the Gentiles, gives 
us a fresh insight into the Divine wisdom which 
made J udaism ‘ a sacred school of the knowledge 
of God for the world.’ 

5. The Johannine writings. — (a) The Apocalypse. 
— Whether the A])oca]y])-e be the work of John 
the Presbyter, or, as the present writer belie%^es, 
the work of John the Apostle, its doctrine of the 
mediatorial work of Christ is of high importance. 
The book is full of the exaltation of Jesus. He is 
the Messiah, the unique Son of God { 1 ® 3® 14^), 
the Divine Word (19^"^). He is the lion of the 
tribe of Judah, the root ar-l David (5® 

22^®). He is the Lord’s ^1' By His 

resurrection He has become Ruler of the kings of 
the earth, many royal diadems are on His head, 
and He is King of kings and Lord of lords ( 1 ® 19^^ 
1714 1916 )^ all auth<niiy, an authority 

given Him by God (3^^). Hi:- terrible might is 
suggested by the description of His feet, His voice, 
His eyes, and the sound from His mouth (1^^®^-)- 
With God He shares the throne of heaven ( 22 ^* ®), 
with Him He receives ascriptions of praise from 
the angels and the redeemed (5^® 7^*^). He comes 
seated on a white cloud, like the figure in Daniel’s 
vision (14^^). He is the Morning Star who brings 
in the day of grace ( 22 ^®). The coming of Christ is 
the coming of God, and when the coming is aceom- 
idi^heil (Jodis called He "who is and who was,’ 
and no longer " the coming one ’ (P* ® 4®, cf. 11^^ 16®). 
He holds the keys of death and Hades ( 1 ^®), He is 
" the first and the last, and the living One,’ " the 
Alpha and the Omega ’ (1^^* 22^®). 

Frc‘ ‘ '1 • ' ■!*■ . to the end the hook contains 

deep . ; i ■ • si ■ ■ • the mediatorial 'vvork eftected 

byChr ist’s death, (i.) It is a great demonstration 
of the love of Jesus ( 1 ®). (ii.) It is a death which 

implies that a redeeming work was then accom- 
plished, and that the Christian enjoys a liberty which 
was won by that death ; " He loosed us from our 
sins by his blood ; and he made us to be a kingdom, 
to be priests unto his God and Father ’ (I®* ®). And 
in the Lamb is praised in the wwds, _‘Thou 
wast slain, and didst purchase unto God ■with thy 
blood men of 'every tribe .me loiigiit^.’ The Lamb 
is "standing, as though ii luui liccii slain’ ; it is 
not dead, hut has the virtue of its death in it. 
(iii.) The abiding powder of the death of Christ is 
shown in this, that it is the soiirce of moral purity 
and of moral victory under persecution. Even the 
virgins who follow the Lamb reach heaven only 
because Christ "purchased’ them (14®*^), And the 
martyrs slain by pc'r-ccnliog pagan Rome over- 
came the dragon * bccau-e oi the blood of the 
Lamb, and because of the Avord of their testimony ’ 
( 12 ‘^). The blood of the Lamb therefore did some- 
thing in the past, for it released mankind from sin 
by the ransom paid to God. And it does some- 
thing now, for it enables us to live and witness as 
Christ lived and witnessed. The mediatorial 
pow’er of the blood of Christ is therefore a power 
without wdiich the Christian life can be neither 
begun nor continued. 

(6) The Frologtie of St. John's Gospel contains 
an assertion which is of essential importance for 
all subsequent Christian theology. The Divine 
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A670S, the Word who God,’ became flesh, and 
was incarnate as Jesns. This \\’ord is both the 
expression of God and God expressed. The origin 
of the title is t- ’ mainly in the OT and 

in Palestinian . But 8t. John’s use of it 

was probably partly determined by its common 
oceiiiTence in Greek pbilo'-o.il'; , and more especi- 
ally in the writings ilse \iexandrian Jewish 
philosopher Philo. His doctrine of the is 

more moral and less MH-i.pnhy-ii j\l than that of 
Philo, more Jewish and i*-'- (.VccU. Philo’s domi- 
nant idea is that of the Divine Beason, St. John’s 
is that of the Divine Word^ the manifestation 
of the Divine will. The Jewish Targums use 
the jdirase Memra or Word for God as manifested 
in His action on the world, and in Wis 18 ^^ the 
almighty Word of God is descrihed as leaping 
down from heaven to smite the Egyptians. The 
term as used by St. John denotes inherence in 
God, as a thought or conception inheres in the 
mind —medi at orship between God and the universe 
of a kind which implies that God Himself comes 
into touch with the universe — and it requires as its 
complement the other title ^ only- begotten Son.’ 
In Philo the A 670s remains a vague cosmic force, 
in St. John it is a definite Divine Person who 
becomes Man. See, further, art. Logos. 

(c) Although in the Foibrth Gospel the word 
A 670s is applied to the Son of God in the Pro- 
logue only, the same doctrine pervades the whole 
book. ‘ \Ve beheld his glory’ is showm 

to be true by the record which follows. In the 
Synoptics, Jesus seems to speak most of His own 
ministry and of men^ here He rather speaks of 
Himself and His relations to the Father. There 
He frequently distinguishes Himself from His dis- 
ciples in His relations to the Father ; here He 
tahes the same attitude more dcchi vely. He 
declares Himself the Son of God (/)-'•” etc.), the 
Son in a unique sense 519-33 p Distinct 

from all others there exist the Father and the Son 
(335 . 36 5 i 9 " 22 p Father is the Source of the Son’s 

being and action ( 5 ^^*^®). He does works in the 
Son ; the Father and the Son know one another 
(10^^ 8®®). They love one another ( 5 ^® 14 ®^ 15 ^) ; they 
abide in one another (8'-^^ 14 ^®* They are one, "ip 
(1030 1711. 21. 22). the Father has life in Himself, 
He has given to the Son life in Himself ( 5 ^®). So to 
see or to reject the Son is to see or reject the Father 
(819 149 1521-24). yjen must render similar honour 
to the Father and to the Son ( 5 *-^®). The Son existed 
before He came into the world : He was before 
Abraham (8^), He was glorified with the Father 
before the world existed ( 17 ®) : He came foom 
heaven and returns to heaven (6®-^). The Father 
sent Him into the world ( 3 ^®) to fulfil a certain 
mission ( 5 ®® 14 ®^ etc.), to speak, judge, and act in 
His Name (838 10 * 2 - 37 ). 

But the chief object for which the Son came was 
to save the world (3^"^) and to give it eternal life 
(316. 36 414 )^ j jg Himself the life ( 14 ®), 

and came that men might have it more abund- 
antly ( 10 ^®). He is also the light of the world (S’® 
8^^ 12 ^), because He teaches meu to know God and 
His Son, and this knowledge is eternal life ( 17 '^- ®). 
Jesus is therefore the Mediator of the life and 
the light of God for men. How are they to re- 
ceive it ? 

We receive eternal life by attacbing ourselves to 
the Person of Jesus Christ. We must believe on 
Him ( 3 ^®). We must obey the Son if we are to 
escape from the wrath of the Father (3®®). We 
must believe His claim or die in our sins (8^). 
We must abide in Him, as the branches in the vine, 
and abide in His love as He abides in His P'ather’s 
love ( 15 ^*^®). Other conditions of salvation remind 
us of our Lord’s teaching in the Synoptics. It is 
necessary to be bom again of water and the Spirit 


( 3 ®“'), and to eat His flesh and drink His blood 

( 052 - 59 )^ 

The last injunction reminds us that the Divine 
life which is in Jesus becomes available for the 
Christian by virtue only of His death. It is some- 
times held that Jesus is reijresented in this Compel 
as saving men by revealing to them the truth 
about God, a revelation made in His own Person, 
But it cannot be said with justice that the media- 
torial work of Jesus in this Gospel is only of this 
prophetic nature. St. John records a great deal 
about the deatli of Jesus which implies that the 
death has a propitiatory character in the Gospel as 
well as in the First Epistle. In 1 -® the Baptist 
describes our Lord as the Lamb that taketh av'ay 
the sin of the world. This must have a sacrificial 
meaning, for only by sacrifice could a lamb be con- 
ceived as taking away sin. In three passages ( 3 ^*^ 
828 12®-) our Lord speaks of Himself being ‘ lifted 
up.’ Men will look to Him for life as the Israelites 
looked to the brazen serpent which Moses uplifted 
in the wilderness. Again, after He has been lifted 
uj) by the Jews, they will know that He is the 
Messiah. Lastly, He says, ‘I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto myself ’ ; 
the Cross, followed by the Ascension, will be the 
means of attracting Gentile as well as Jew. So He 
is the Good Shepherd, whose very vocation it is_ to 
lay down His life for the sheep ( 10 ^^). His laying 
it down is wholly voluntary, but i: G.r.p- ii'iri'-'-c 
and His own for* His earthly life .I* .. "i .- 1 

regards Caiajrhas as uneonsci »■. j>’in hi--; 
that Christ would die for the v. .-J iM-::.;: .! c 

union of all God’s children ( 11 ®^). in 12 ^^ He dreads 
the appointed ‘ hour ’ or crisis, which He neverthe- 
less knows to be the hour when He will be glorified 
( 12 *-^), this glory being the manifestation of His 
character in the great passage from His trial and 
death to His Ascension (cf. 17 ®). He ascends to 
heaven by the way of the cross ; and this ascent 
shows, as nothing else can, what He is. He also 
compares Himself in 12 -'^ to a grain of wheat which 
bears fruit only if it dies, otherwise ‘ it abideth by 
itself alone.’ Here our Lord makes His whole 
influence depend upon His death ; because He is to 
perish. He will be the source of life to others. 
‘ Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends’ ( 15 ^®^ His death 
is therefore the fullest revelation of His love. And 
in 17^® He sanctified Himself, deliberately dedicated 
Himself to the Father in death, that so He might 
establish for men a dedicated relationship with 
God. 

Ch. 6 throws further liglit on our Lord’s teaching 
about His Atonement. Tli(‘ gi t;ai dPi-our-e ilioroiii 
contains three sections, (he lir-i Cin 
( 036 - 40 )^ the second more definitely iSoteriological 
( 6 ^ 1 '®^), the third Eucharistic ( 6 ®^’®®). In the first, 
Jesus requires belief in Himself as the living Lord, 
and bread of God. In the second, He asserts that 
He is the livUig breads and that He will give His 
flesh for the life of the world. In the third, He 
speaks of the necessity of eating His flesh and 
drinking His blood. iThe flesh and blood must 
mean not Himself merely, but Himself as affected 
by a violent death, and a death endured, as He 
has declared, for the life of the world. The act of 
communion ^ is represented as an exalted act of 
faith by which man appropriate^ Christ’s atoning 
self. All this implies that the death of Clirist is 
I : the sacrifice is dedicated to God, and 

• .an’s sin when mar ‘ ‘t. If 

we consult 8 ®^ and 3 ®®, we see ■ . ■ ■ ■ ' that 

the result of this sacrifice is « ■ • ■ ■ th is 

removed. The sin of the world is exposed to His 
wrath, and this wrath on His part means death on 
man's part. It is such wrath as can he felt only ))y 
perfect iov'c. And the saving efleot of Chid^t s 
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death is tliis, that it established between God and 
man that relationship which enables individual 
men to escape from sin, wrath, and death, and 
attain a vital union with God. 

{d) In St. John’s Fii'si Epistle the doctrine of 
Christ’s mediation is clear. The Apostle insists 
upon the historical truth of G'o !o'«>!iin.L: v.ork of 
Christ, and upon the existing v ii'u -■< oi* : 'h;u work. 
In 5^*® he opposes the Docetic theory concerning 
Je.sus and His work, and declares that the cruci- 
fixion was as true an experience of Christ as His 
baptism. He who by baptism associated Himself 
wdth repentant sinners, by crucifixion endured what 
that baptism foreshadowed. The Holy Spirit 
makes these two saving events penetrate our hearts, 
and the water of Christian baptism and the blood 
of the Eucharistic cup bear testimony to His 
witness. In 2^* ^ 4^* V it is shown that the death 
of Jesus has a direct relation to the sins of the 
world, for it is their propitiation ; to His own 
righteousness, for only the perfectly Righteous 
could establish God’s law of ; to His 

present intercession for man, for He is tire Advocate 
of man by virtue of what He has already done for 
us. The Apostle further implies in H* ® that the 
Christian needs a continuous purification. He is 
nnforgivon and uncleansed unless he continues to 
‘ walk. ’ His salvation is ethical. It is made 
possible by -orm-riiiig which he did not do, and 
could not do, foi liiniM li. But it is not something 
which he can secure eternally by a momentary 
choice. 

Conchcsion. — The writers of the NT unite in 
various ways in teaching that Jesus is the Mediator 
between God and man in the whole work of recon- 
ciliation which the human conscience requires. In 
the whole of His teaching and His contest with 
evil He satisfied the Divine law of Righteousness. 
Further, by His perfect sympathy He entered into 
the situation and the misery of sinful man ; a 
truth which is when regarded as an 

external legal i '<:n is.-i,- (h guilt, but intelligible 
and moral when regarded as the voluntary act of 
love. In giving Himself for man. He gave Him- 
self to Goci, offering in His own Person to God all 
that devotion which God, who is holiness and love, 
could desire from His children. In so ''Urrc'i<h‘ii»ig 
Himself to death. He acquiesced in ilu jii-tiroof 
God’s condemnation of the sins of the human race, 
of which He had chosen to become a member. All 
sin inevitably tends to death, not by any arbitrary 
appointment but by its very nature, and Christ 
accepted death as the symbol of God’- jmlgiu(‘nl on 
man’s sin. Lastly, Christ is our i)VO])iii.‘iiioTi, be- 
cause He gives us inwardly that puvcr, Lbar, 
munication of His own life, which cleanses us from 
sin. He enables us to die to sin, and thus within 
us, as outside us, does not suspend but establishes 
the law of Righteousness. All this is possible if 
Jesus is truly God and perfectly man ; having an 
actual original solidarity witli our race previous to 
the choice of any individual member of it, and that 
new solidarity which He establishes between Him- 
self and all who consciously come into a moral and 
sacramental union with Him. 

See also artt. Atonement, Death of Christ, 
Propitiation, Ransom, Reconciliation, Re- 
demption, and the Literature there referred to. 

Leighton Pullan. 

MEEKNESS.— 4* The quality defined. — The 

Christian virtue of meekness has suffered the mis- 
fortune of being seriously misunderstood. In the 
popular mind it has been so conceived as to forfeit 
the right to be considered a virtue at all, being : 
regarded as the equivalent of weak compliance — | 
the temper of one devoid of manly vigour, who ; 
tamely ^lows himself to be slighted and injured ; 
without protest or resistance. That this concep- : 


tion is a caricature of meekness, is apparent in 
view of Christ’s Beatitude (Mt 5^) ; for not only is 
it incredible that our Lord should have pronounced 
a blessing on those of feeble character, but the 
nature of the promise attached to the Beatitude 
implies that in some sense meekness is a strong 
and victorious quality. Whatever it be, we must 
presume it to be a virtue replete with energy, 
robust and manly, the very opposite of everything 
that is weak. Otherwise Christ’s words are re- 
duced to an absurdity. 

In the NT use of the word, meekness {irpcLtrrjs, 
Trpaorrjs) is interpreted as meaning 

•/’. ■ .... of m peaceableness of temper 

‘ e of provocation and wrong. It is the 
spirit of one who is not easily provoked, but keeps 
under control the natural instinct to assert oneself 
and to retaliate. It is the opposite of irascibility 
and the spr ■ f ■ . That is to say, it is 

conceived aj , ■■ ■ ■ ■estrictedin its exercise 

to man’s ■ ■ ■ lis fellow-men. But in 

reality meekness has a deeper and wider signifi- 
cance. It is, to begin with, a disposition towards 
God, the humble submission to the Divine will, 
the quiet acceptance of the discipline of life as 
coming from One who in infinite Tvdsdom and love 
directs the destinies of men. This is made clear 
by the Biblical history 6£ TTpads. In the LXX, 
Tvpavs is most frequently employed as the tr. of 
n;/ — one who bows himself down in lowliness be- 
neath the hand of God. The irpaeh are the class 
of afflicted ones who accept their sorrows without 
murmuring, and yield themselves in trust and in 
hope to the will of God. When Jesus pronounced 
His blessing on ‘the meek,’ it was this class of 
humble, uncomplaining. Gi-’-h sufferers that 
He had in view. His i;, '•i.n of the words 

in Ps 37^^ is conclusive •>:’ ibic.b. That ‘the 

meek’ of the Beatitude have so often been ex- 
clusively conceived as those who are peaceable 
and unvindictive in their dealings with their fel- 
low-men, is due to the fact that the Greek concep- 
tion of TrpatrT)^ * has governed the interpretation, 
instead of the conception represented by tlie under- 
Ivbig H(d»n w void. At the same time, this common 
inrerpDManon of Trpadrrjs is not to be rejected as 
alien to the NT meaning. The attitude of humble 
submission to the will of God carries with it of 
necessity a disposition of gentleness and forbear- 
ance towards men who are harsh and provocative 
in their dealings, not only because they are to be 
regarded as the instruments of the Divine discip- 
line, but because only through the loving restraint 
of angry and vindictive feelings can the gracious 
will of God be done in human relationships. The 
primary significance of meekness is the calm and 
trustful acceptance of God’s will, when it is ad- 
verse, as meaning our good ; but this involves in 
regard to our fellow-men the quie! |,di(:iL 
endurance of scorn. jninoynnf<t. and opv-J I'-r. 

2. Meekness in relation to God.- -Rcgnidcd as 
the submissive attitude of the sonl Kuv.n ti- Goii, 
meekness has its root in a humble, childlike faith. 
To use the words of Gregory of Nyssa, humility is 
‘ the mother of meekness.’ Humility and meek- 
ness are kindred virtues ; hence they ai'e often 
mentioned together (Eph 4^, Col 3^^, cf. Mt 11^). 
Humility is the soul’s attitude induced by a proper 
sense of one’s creaturely weakness, ignorance, and 
unworthinesj' in jiresence of the Mo'^t High ; meek- 
ness is the attenilant di.spositioii, born of Imuiility, 
which con '-trains the .<^onl to bow without com- 
plaining before the will of God in the hard and 
Iterplexing ex])erierices of life. The soul that thus 
hows meekly beneath the Divine discipline is not 
open to the reproach of feebleness or insensibility ; 

* See, for the Greek conception of Aristotle, Nic 

JSth. IV. 7. 
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it is meek, not because it is too callous to feel the 
pain of sorrow and misfortune or too spiritless to 
protest against it, but because it bends in lowly 
and childlike trust before the unsearchable wisdom 
and love of God. Where there is faith in the uni- 
versal operation of the all-wise love of God, meek- 
ness shows itself in the uiinmrmuring surrender to 
the Divine will and in the patient endurance of 
that will. And from this attitude towards God 
there flows the blessing of peace. Meekness is the 
channel by which the gracious love of God is com- 
municated to the soul as waters of refreshment 
and rest. This is the truth taught under a dif- 
ferent figure in Mt 11'^®. Meekness is the easy 
yoke of Jesus which enables the weary and heavy- 
laden to bear the discipline laid uioon them with- 
out chafing and complaining. Amid outward 
conditions which are hard and oppressive, they 
who like Jesus are ‘ meek and lowly of heart,’ who 
bow before God with a profound sense of His in- 
finitely wise and perfect will, find ' rest unto their 
souls ’ ; they are freed from that inward restive- 
ness anid discontent which aggravate the outward 
burden and wear away the strength. Not only 
is meekness a strong and heroic quality which 
curbs the natural impulse to fume and rebel 
against God’s will, but it is the means whereby 
the soul is reinforced by a Divine power to endure 
life’s discipline with courage. 

Meekness before God is, then, the natural ethical 
outcome of humble faith in the Divine Father who 
in unerring wisdom and holy love orders the life of 
men. It is seen in it^ cro^\ iiiiig manifestation in 
Jesus Christ (cf. 2 Co 10^), for whom alike in the 
tasks which He undertook and in the sorrows which 
He bore the Father’s will was supreme. When 
faithfulness to His mission brought upon Him 
unmerited suffering, He endured it in meekness, 
assured that it was God’s holy will for Him. That 
His meekness was not merely a passive virtue, 
but one that was i>ervaded by a moral vigour and 
strength of purpose, is made clear by the conflict 
in Gethsemane. In the prayer of lowly submis- 
sion, ‘ Not my will but thine be done,’ we see the 
meekness of Jesus, in respect of God’s dealings 
with Him, in its Divinest light. The agony and 
the bloody sweat, the prayer, ‘ If it be possible, let 
this cup pass away from me,’ not onlj^ set in vivid 
relief the moral grandeur of Christ’s willing accept- 
ance of His Father’s will, but they show with con- 
vincing power that true meekness is not the easy 
outcome of insensibility or tameness of spirit, but 
the^ victory of a strong nature over personal desires 
which conflict with the will of God. 

3. Meekness in relation to men. — When we think 
of meekness in regard to the wrongs and oi>po.^ition 
of men, we find that it is characterized by the same 
heroic qualities and is attended by similar blessed 
results. It is a virile and noble thing. The out- 
ward garb of meekness may, indeed, be worn by 
men in whom there are none of the robust and 
gracious (puJifie- which make true meekness so 
w^'ortliy « *i' a- 1 mi ra t i.»M and honour. There are those 
who, by natural ai'e timid and com- 
pliant, who have n-' i enough to resent 

mjustice, who do not retaliate when they are 
UTTonged simply because they dare not. Similarly, 
there are those who, when slighted, show no sign of 
resentment, because they are too dull to feel an 
affront, or because they are controlled by feelings 
of scorn or by considerations of self-interest and 
policy. Of none of these can it be said that he is 
meek, nor does Ms conduct deserve our admiration. 
True meekness, which is worthy of all honour, is 
seen only in those who, with an acute sense of 
wrong, control the natural impulse to show anger 
and to retaliate, not from fear, or pride, or policy, 
or scorn of others, but because in obedience to the 
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will of God they accept the provocation or wrong as 
discipline, and as an opportunity for showing the 
Divine spirit of patience and love. The meek man 
is not quick-tempered or vindictive, because, vswayed 
by feelings of benevolence and love, he remains 
master of himself. Where there is no love, there 
is no meekness. ‘ Meekness is the power of lorn to 
quell the ebullition of anger, to restrain the violent 
and hasty temper’ (Martensen). The irritation 
may be keenly felt ; the temptation to retaliate 
may be very strong ; but love keeps the upper hand 
and imposes calmness and self-restraint. It follows 
from all this that true meekness is not open to the 
contemptuous charge, so often brought against it, 
of softness and mean-spiritedness. It is a strong 
quality, for it means victory over the hot desire to 
retaliate ; it is a gracious quality, for it means love 
triumifliirig over the selfish and self-assertive ini- 
pulseh of one\s nature, in its anxiety to avoid the 
• i dly relations and to subdue ill- 

and kindness. 

Meekness, then, is an expression of the love which 
‘is not easily provoked’ (1 Co 13^). It is the self- 
restraint imposed by love when one is irritated or 
sufiers a personal wrong. But this gentle and 
eaceable disposition is not inconsistent with a 
urning indignation at the injustice and evil con- 
duct of men, when wider interests are concerned. 
The meek man is not bound over to keei3 the peace 
at any price. Meekness does not mean iii<M|i;'( ii y 
for indignation. When the interests of the Divine 
Kingdom are at stake, in the face of flagrant and 
defiant wrongtloing, the duty of the meek is not 
silence and self-repr'---i"!‘ b: ' bi.J and active 
opposition to evil. 1 1 • ■ : > . “ . 1 1 ■ ■ ■ .■ i . . ^ . -^tly greater 
moral value and influence when it procMsI- finm 
one who in personal matters endures i»rovoc!ilit)n 
with calmness and self-restraint. It is the meek- 
ness of Jesus that makes His anger so terrible. 
When He was subjected in His own person to 
insult or wrong, He bore it with patience and with 
compassion on those who wronged Him (1 F 2^^). 
When He was wounded to the heart by the 
treachery of Judas, and the betrayal was sealed 
by a hypocritical kiss, His answer to the traitor 
showed hoAV superior He was to the natural resent- 
ment of men : ‘ Comrade, is it for this that thou 
art come?’ (Mt 26®*^). When He hung upon the 
cross in agony, He was so Tar master of tiimself 
ami -•> d(M ]'l y im‘\ lal by compassion for His enemies, 
that He found some ground for extenuating their 
conduct and prayed for their forgiveness. But 
when the interests of the weak and belidr— 
involved (Mt 18®), when the sacred name ui udi-ion 
was profaned (Mt 2F2), and the Kingdom of God was 
thwarted by those who were so blind as to imagine 
they were defending it (Mt 23^®^'), ‘ the wrath of the 
Lamb ’ flamed on the heads of the wrong-doers. So 
far from anger being inconsistent with meekness, 
it is only when meekness is associated with it that 
anger has a pure moral worth. The wrath of an 
irascible and violent man is deservedly discounted ; 
that of a meek man scorches where it falls. Even 
when it is most vehement, the huligriaiiori that is 
associated with meekness is k(‘pi wiiliin bounds. 
It is not allowed to degeneiaLe into uncontrollable 
and self-willed passion. Behind its severity there 
is the moderating power of love, which even in the 
act of showing indignation regrets its necessity 
(cf. Mk 3^). 

In the matter of personal wrongs, meekness is 
shown in the refusal to retaliate in the spirit of the 
aggressor. It will not requite evil with evil. 
Much rather will it endure the wrong and yield no 
room in the heart to the spirit of revenge. The 
motive for this meek endurance of wrong is love, 
which does not suffer us to forget that the wrong- 
doer is a brother-man, whom we should strive to 
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win to penitence and friendly relations by patience 
and forbearance (Gal 6^, 2 Ti 2^^, Tit 3-). 

Whether there should be any bounds to this acceptance of 
personal wrong is a question which has been brought into great 
]»ionnut;nre in our day by the teaching of Tolstoi. According 
lo me ltn''-ian moralist, who has preached with great power 
the Quaker doctrine of non-resistance to evil, the old right of 
requital was abolished by Christ ; not only should there be no 
private retaliation against WTong, but there should be no re- 
course to any legal tribunal when one has suffered injury or 
injustice. The law of non-resistance in Tolstoi’s view is abso- 
lute ; when we are wronged, we should suffer meekly in the 
hope that through our meekness evil will be overcome of good. 
Against this interpretation of the law of Christ in an absolute 
sense we have to set not only Christ’s own example, when in 
the sacred name of justice He challenged the man 'ivho smote 
Him at the bar of judgment (Jn 18^^), but also the whole tenor 
of the Christian law. When Jesus, i ' -u 

love to our enemies, said, ‘ Resist nc ^ 

shows that He was not laying dov. ■■ .. ■ , 5 

rigidly interpreted according to the letter, but that He was 
requiring a new spirit — the spirit of forbearance and love in 
dealing with those who wrong us. Christ’s aim in requiring 
meekness of His followers was a moral aim — the furtherance of 
the Divine Kingdom, the lessening of the amount of evil in the 
world— a result which the meek endurance of wrong often brings 
with it in the disarming of enmity and in out r<c'‘h‘g i-t the 
fires of ill-will, whereas retaliation adds to i iu i' n and ■••iiari'is 
the bitterness that already exists ; hut when it has become clear 
that forbearance and patience with a wrong-doer only confirm 
him in his evil courses, Christian love not only does not forbid 
but actually requires, in the interest both of public righteous- 
ness and of the wrongdoer himself, recourse to a civil tribunal 
that requital may be given. So long as there is any reasonable 
hope that meek endurance of wrong will turr ‘ ‘ ■ 

a better frame of mind, we should be willing „ • 

but when that hope has ;^roved itself vain, there is not&ng in- 
consistent with the spirit of meekness and Christian love in 
securing that justice shall be done and evil defeated by the 
procedure of civil law. 

The dominion of meekness. — Meekness, 
though feeble to all outward seeming, is ‘ a world- 
^ principle ’ (Tholuck). ‘ Blessed are the 

meek,' Ghrist said, ‘ for they shall inherit the earth.’’ 
*To inherit the earth ^ (or, rather, ®the land’) was 
origi'i/iliy IIh' formula for the Israelitish possession 
of i lie I’lomi-ml l.firui (Gn 15^, Dt 4^®}. In OT times, 
however, it had already, as in Ps 37^* become ‘ a 
symbolic expression for the totality of Divine bless- 
ing and Messianic happiness ’ (Holtzmann). On the 
lips of Jesus the phrase has a mil "igninchnop ; 
it expresses the highest goo.i nK'qg v'rii ;ho cnl- 
lateral idea of world-wide influence. The inherit- 
ance of the earth by the meek does not come through 
outward possession, but 1 a -i-iri! ' ujiI sovereignty. 
The meek, in ju-vopfiiig (iod- wi’i In His discip- 
linary dealing rliem, are not in bondage to 

earthly things, but are their true masters. They 
derive from life the high<-( go'^l (Eat it can be- 
stow. They who rebel jigjsii appointments 
of Providence miss the real gains of life. Only 
when the conditions of life are seen to be instinct 
with >]Mriliml and intention as the ex- 

pression of (h>d‘.- will, do they yield up the xmre.st 
blessings that are hidden in them, and become tlie 
means of inward enrichment (ef. 1 Ti 6®). Further, 
they who are meek under provocation and wrong 
have a large spiritual dominion. They are the 
true rulers of men. Human hearts are won only 
by goTuleno-.'? and love. God’s Kingdom on earth 
grow < nor hy requiting evil with evil, but by over- 
coming evil with good. Tlifu ihe sovereignty of 
X he . And i he nu uro i.- w irli thenieek. They 
are destined to have a world-wide dominion. Be- 
cause God reigns and they accept and do the will 
of God, they are on the winning side. Meekness 
will one day claim the whole earth for its own, 
when men, conquered by the meek endurance of 
the Cross, bow humbly before God and live together 
in peace and brotherhood. 

Literature. — Trench, NT Sijnonyms, 142 ff. ; Conun. on 
Mt55; works on the Sermon on the Mount (Tholuck, Dykes, 
Gore, Boyd- Carpenter, etc.); art. ‘Sermon on the Mount’ in 
Hastings’ E.xt. Vol. 19 (Votaw); Sermons by MacLaren 
(‘The Beatitudes’), Leokie (‘Life and Religion’ [excellent]), 
Channing (‘Self-Denial’), etc. ; Tholuck, Hours of Christian 
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Devotion^ 378 ff. ; Martensen, Christliche Ethilc^ Spec. Th. i. 
807 ff. ; Moulton, Expos. Aug. 1906 ; Tolstoi, My Religion, and 
The Kingdom of God is within yoit. A. P*. FiNDLAY. 

MELCHL—Oecurs twice in our Lord’s genealogy, 
Lk32^28^ 

MELCHIZEBEK.— See Priest, 

MELEA. — An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3^h 

MENNA. — An ancestor of J esus, Lk 3^h 

MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS. — There can be 
no full appreciation without some analysis : the 
friend who is understood is loved the better. That 
^ love is blind ’ is singularly false, save when the 
word is restiieted to an unworthy meaning. True 
love gives insight always ; and the power^it gives 
of divining what to others is invisible is a s^iecies of 
analysis. There is no question, hoAvever, of analyz- 
ing Divinity. Divinity realized in humanity is 
what W'e know in Jesus Christ. In God Incarnate 
there can be nothing which is not human, though 
nothing which is human only. An attempt to 
analyze the mental characteristics of the Lord 
Jesus is therefore an attempt to ax>predate the 
human manifestation which God has made of Him- 
self. The first condition must he reverence, and 
the study is best undertaken with St. Paul’s teach- 
ing ( 1 Co in mind, for success is to be reached 

only if ‘ we have the mind of Christ.’ 

1. Perhaps the first characteristic to notice is the 

way in which the mind of the Lord Jesus was 
always so thoroughly alive t . around 

Rim. In the single glimpse . ■ His boy- 

hood this appears >trikingJy ; for no one can read 
Lk without feeling tlie with which 

He looked on Jerusalem for the, Jir.-.!. time con- 
sciously, and threw Himself into the best life of the 
festival. He was instantly at home in the Temple, 
and ready to listen and to inquire of the Rabbis 
there with a keen grasp which amazed^ them. 
Later on, the same ready observancy, which not 
merely noticed but entered into every phase of life, 
is again and again to be remarked. Now it w’as 
the flowers of the country side that won His 
attention (Lk 12^), now the games of the children 
in the market-place (7®^), now the habits of the 
wild creatures (9®®), or their unconsidered treat- 
ment in captivity (12®), now the details of the yeo- 
man’s employment (Mt 13'^*'® 12^^, Lk 13^^), now’ the 
unnoticed self-denial of a p^oor wmman in a crowM 
(Mk 12^). Just as readily He gave keen attention 
to the life of long ago told in the Scriptures of His 
race. For Him the characters apjiearing in the 
stories of the past were all real and vivid ; e.g. 
Naaman (Lk 4^’), David (Mt 12®), Zachariah (Mt 
23®®). With no less alacrity He noted the current 
events which made a pox>ular impression (Lk 13^), 
and the far more momentous movements of national 
life which others too often overlooked (21^0, Mt 
16^-®). 

2. In close connexion with the foregoing char- 
acteristic stands the fulness of vital force in the 
Lord Jesus. Of most persons it is true that the 
emotional, or the intellectual, or the volitional 
faculties dominate and give the general colour to 
the temperament, but in Him were Mi]nvniely 
strong. The vehemence of His feelings 

as would have overbalanced tbe will or un- 
steadied the intellect of another ; but He never lost 
balance or clarity. The lucid understanding which 
never failed in things great or small would have 
subordinated feeling, or even sapped its strength, in 
most ; but the calm sweep of His discernment never 
made Him less warm-hearted towards ^ one of the 
least of these my brethren,’ and He condemned at 
once any use of reason which restrained responsive- 
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ness, as when His disciples were inclined to check 
the children brought to Him and He was ‘ moved 
with indignation ’ (Mk 10^^), or when He prom;^tly 
defended the woman’s ‘ waste ’ of the costly oint- 
ment which her i.:-< ah iT.i ( i‘'g love so gladly spent 
on Him ( 14 *’). \ ih uarmth of feeling nor 

reach of ■ludev^rjuuUiig ever warped His will to 
excuse or palliate in any wise, or made His resolu- 
tion waver. Nothing could he sterner or more un- 
sparing than the way in which He turned on almost 
the best-loved and aptest of His discii^les, and this, 
too, directly after His whole heart had gone out to 
him in welcome and in grateful sympathy for the 
trust ; ‘’‘d.’ ; ’ e had just shown (Mt 16 ^^-^^). 

The *1. ■ Temptation in the wilderness, 

which must have been derived from the Lord Him- 
self, can hardly be paralleled in its dauntless deter- 
mination, except indeed by the narrative of how 
He followed out in His work the ideal here reso- 
lutely formed, and never faltered in following it 
still when it led Him through the valley of the 
shadow of death. 

3 . What has been said of the poise of these three 
mental factors, which are found in every living 
action of every living soul, though hardly ever 
balanced evenly, must be extended in Jesus’ case 
to a wider range. There is “■ % remark- 

able than the perfect proper' > , f il-' natiore. 
Those characteristics which are found singly in 
others, and which are commonly antithetic and even 
incompatible, are found alike, and at one in Him. 
He was passionate : * He looked round with anger’ 
(Mk 3 ®) ; * Jesus wept ’ ( Jn 11 ^®, cf. Lk ‘ Jesus 
looking on him loved him ’ (Mk 10 ^^) ; ‘Ye serpents, 
ye offspring of vipers I ’ (Mt 23 ^^). But who was 
ever so patient ? cf. Mk 4 ^^^, Jn 16 ^^, and the whole 
scene of His trial and crucifixion. He was full of 
reverence for the past; scrupulous in His respect 
for authority (Mt 23 -), and very sensitive to the 
sacred associations of ancient institutions (Mk 
11 ^ 5 - 17 ^ Lk 19 ^ 1 * 42 221S). But He held Himself entirely 
untrammelled by either precedent or outward en- 
actment (Mt 5^7. appealed without hesita- 

tion to the conscience and instinct of every man, as 
to a sufficient and trustworthy test (Lk 13 ^®*^^). 
His was an iiiMgnialivo and contemplative mind; 
He loved to viilulraw to the desert country by 
Himself, or with a handful of intimate friends, and 
to spend long hours in personal devotions. Even 
when work pressed upon Him, and He ‘had no 
leisure so much as to eat’ (Mk 6^^}, feeling the 
harvest waiting to he reaped was far too great for 
His little hand of fellow-labourers to cope with, He 
still spent what seems to have been an astonish- 
ingly large proportion of His time in seclusion. 
But never was a dreamer of dreams so intensely 
practical. Hard and prolonged work He undertook 
with zest, then slept at once and soundly, and woke 
ready for any efiPTf ov c . u'- \ at the instant 
(41. 2 33-39p And ll.- {ir.i'iiia! r. ,i'rdi_\ is strikingly 
apparent in other v ii_\ ^ : . ../. 1 1 f a-' so sure in the 
handling of men (Lk Jn 3^“^^ so capable 

of picking out and dealing with the precise thing 
needing to be done at any given stage or moment 
(Mt Jn 7 f"® 11®"^®). _ He was remarkably 

tolerant, and again and again gave offence to nar- 
rower minds by the width of His sympatliies and 
the leniency of His judgments. ParticAilarl y is this 
illustrated by His relation^: vith ‘publican^ and 
sinners,’ which exposed Him no di. "graceful calnirinv 
(Mt of which He n'ckcd noiliing; Inn Ill's 

tolerance was also too great for His own followers 
to understand it (Mk 9 ^-^), and great (mongh some- 
times to shame the bitterest opjxmcnfs into -ilence 
(Jn Yet no one could l)c more rigid on occa- 

sion, as in His treatment of the Phoenician mother 
(Mt 152^"^®), or more inexorable in condemnation 
( 2313 - 36 ^ Mk 3 ^*^^). His humility was profound, 


and has changed the estimation of this quality in 
the eyes of mankind. ‘ I am in the midst of you 
as he that serveth ’ (Lk 222J), He would say, or show 
them even more vividly in deed (Jn 13 ^®). ‘I am 
meek and lowly in heart’ (Mt ll^^) was what He 
felt as He welcomed the w^eary, and gave thanks 
that the highest wisdom \vas ‘ revealed^ unto babes. ’ 
Yet never were such tremendous assertions made by 
any one about himself, or such 'i ■ _■ emphasis 

laid upon the place he must !■ 1 eyes of 

others, and the claims he made upon them : ‘ He 
that loveth father or mother . . . son or daughter, 
more than me, is not worthy of me. And he that 
doth not take his cross and follow after me is not 
worthy of me’ (10^^-^®); ‘The Spirit of the truth 
’ ’’ " ■*'*. nie, for he shall take of mine and shall 
' into you. All things whatsoever the 
Father hath are mine’ (Jn 16 ^^'^*'^). Again, the stern 
independence which would not bend to make a 
‘hard saying’ more easily acceptable, but Avould 
let all who 'svould not receive it go their w^ay, even 
if His closest intimates were to be included (6®®'®®), 
and which justly called forth F. W. Robertson’s re- 
joinder, ‘Don’t care was crucified on Calvary,’ was 
no less characteristic of Him than that craving for 
:■ ‘ ] i h went with His sensitive and affec- 

io r-‘, and led Him to beseech the com- 
panionship of those whom He could best trust in 
such hours of r i/» il |■'.,_\•ir as are recorded on 
the Mount of T and in the Garden of 

Gethsemane. « hand, He always saw 
things just as they are, undistorted by His owm 
feelings, unconcealed by custom or convention, 
neither excused nor glorified, if faulty, by their 
associations, nor hackneyed 01 'h*,: ‘tl by their 
common abuse. This holds «»i : lie smallest 

details of the natural world (*Mt IH) or of human 
life (Lk 14 '^ 15 ®* ®), and of the greatest forces at work 
in the world (Mk 13 ^). All this marks Him out as 
a genuine realist. But, on the other hand, beyond 
all others He was an idealist. For Him the most 
real world was that Kingdom of heaven which He 
always felt to be ‘at hand’ — within direct and 
instant reach. It was His own most positive ex- 
perience not to ‘live by bread alone,’ but to satisfy 
me needs of His nature with food and diink that 
were spiritual (Jn story of the 

Temptation is perhaps tin ■ rlisni ever 

written : but glimpses into II ' ■ ■ ■ ■ which are 
subsequently afforded show how the iiabitual work- 
ing of His mind was on no lower level of idealism 
(Lk Again, He was intensely individual- 

istic in His point of view (Mt 6®* and, even in 
the widest sweep of forecast on the fate of the 
world, did not fail to regard each several individual 
in and for himself ; in fact. His influence has given 
the world a different and a deeper conception of the 
worth and meaning of individual lives, and has 
gone far towards the making of the best modern 
thoughts of per-oriality. Bni_ none the less He was 
quite free from tlie "Cigregjui\ (‘ and tlidiiiegrainig 
individualism which has been the bane cn' Pm iian- 
ism and Benthamism and other phases of thought 
in which the individualist standpoint has been pro- 
minent. And the aims He set forward w’^ere always 
communal. jE.y. His followers were described as 
‘ a flock,’ ‘ a church,’ ‘ a vine,’ in which the sever- 
ance of a member involved its utter futility. The 
‘ Kingdom of God ’ was the one great end for which 
all were to live and work (6®®), careless of personal 
needs ; and no condition for association with Himself 
was more imperative than that every one should 
‘ disown himself ’ completely (Mk 8 ® 4 - 3 '?). But what 
is most remarkable of all is not that these and 
other antithetic characteristics, which are in other 
cases met with singly, were found in concurrence 
and in full development in the mind of the Lord 
Jesus, but that in Him they were in such perfect 
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proportion and sueli intimate relation that they 
Avere not ojiposing tendencies at all. To say that 
it is impossible to indicate which way the balance 
of contrasted impulses inclined, so stable was the 
equipoise, is not enough. These things, which in 
other natures are conflicting, were in Rim mutually 
supporting and at one. In nearly all minds one 
can detect more or less cleavage and internal strain, 
but that of the Lord Jesus was Avholly annealed, 
showing only the finest temper without any tension. 

The fulness, balance, and unity of the Master’s nature make 
it impracticable to use in His case what is the commonest and 
readiest way of portraying a person. This is to throw into the 
foreground of the picture those features in which the character 
is exceptionally strong, or those deficiencies which mark it off 
from others, and to leave as an unelaborated background the 
common stuff of human nature. Thus by sketchm'g the idio- 
syncrasies, and casting a few high-lights, the man is set forth 
sufficiently. But what traits are there in the Lord Jesus which 
stand out because more highly developed than other features ? 
Where are His foibles or defects? Nothing truly human was 
wanting in Him, nothing was exaggerated. The fact which 
distinguished Him from all othe >" at all 

points, so that in the first and ■ ■ ' ■ _ eration 

of His followers the greatest have aeciared, ■ ui ms luiness we 
all receive’ (Jn Ii6). And this surely is what we must expect 
to be its mode if we try to conceis^e of a Divine Incarnation, 
‘•b/c!) r.s Cb’-isi’-. power and presence give to such as trust Him 
■ perici L \\ noleiie-?. ’ w rayrijv, Ac so the power 

and pre-jsenee oj ilkc Infini’Le reali2ed in humanity is disclosed 
in a ‘ perfect W'holeness ’ which raises every human feature and 
faculty above itself, and J confession, ‘In him 

dwelleth all the plenitude 01 .. 1 1 bodily- wise’ (Col 2 ^). 

It is difficult to mention more than four features which can 

'i-'' h\‘(oll(d ]>Lr- d traits of the Lord Jesus. These are: 
f:.- 'VvM Mp]it« c-kL'/"' ' : the beauty of the natural world; His 
fondness tor little cnildren, whom again and ..uabk IT ' c'd •:> 
for ;h,c vk \ en.Mv v o’' His disciples, and whom 1 1 u 1 1 m - 1 1 
upo'! V. .;.k a JubiSL'’ akin to awe (Mt I8IO) ; His love ot hemg 
on a height (many of the cardinal points in His career were on 
the hill-tops, just as the crises of temptation were on ‘an 
exceeding high mountain,’ and when He was ‘set on the pin- 
nacle of the temple,’ cf. Mt 51 1423 1529 171 2316 jj Mk 3 i 3 ); and 
His love of being often alone. On the other hand, if one seeks 

I- I • •* ' due to the marked absence of any- 

I ‘ .? there is nothing that can be named, 

»\ p ■ ■' He was without ‘ the defects of His 

qualities.* Thus exaltation never passed into ecstasy ; zeal 
never into rashness or one-sidedness ; sympathy never into 
sentimentality ; determir-, ‘ v 

never into scrupulosity ■ > v • . ■ . • in ..r 

into casuistry ; standing k.". •»- •. ; 

the day never made Him censorious ; a wonderful tenderness of 
heart left Him stern and uncompromising ; and an energy which 
»('ioio«.d in uen-k, .'.ti'l -i v.ink fr(»n «kOih'i'vr. novi r Ic»l TTm>' 10 be- 
coiii(' u.xacl Ukg io\sa«-'l.s Cl ’n,! ? or i'kv'u:'?'dui.i(‘ 01 li'i 'r wi alvikc-*,. 

In this connexion a word must be said on His 
relation to the stock of Israel. All His personal 
habits and customs, all His information, His re- 
ligious premises, found their starting-points in the 
national life and customs of Israel, and in the Scrip- 
tures and other current ideas of its noblest minds 
belonging b - 1 \ . And He never hesitated 

to adopt practices and religious 

language ■■ ' :■ '■ l!« 'n the Israel of His age. 

But it is impossible, for all that, to regard Jesus 
as a typical, or as a perfect Jew. He had indeed 
all the best characteristics of the greatest sons of 
Israel, and notably of the prophets of the past ; 
their zeal for right eon -^ness, tlieir fear of God, their 
tenacity of purpose, their noble scorn of the little- 
ness of the earm and all that is in it in comparison 
with ‘ the high and lofty One that inhabitetli 
Eternity, whose name is Holy ’ (Is 57^®). But He 
was likest them just where they were least repre- 
sentative of the race from which they sprang, just 
where they towered above their felloAV-couiilrymeii 
and were least appreciated by the latter. He rose 
above them all ; and Avhile nothing truly Jewish 
was discarded or denied, the Jew was left below. 
He was fully conscious of this Himself, and so the 
term by which He continually named Himself was 
at once the simplest and the greatest that a human 
being can bear — He was the ‘Son of Man.’ It is 
a title all can use, but He alone exhausts. ^ And to 
this day it continually receives corroboration from 
many quarters, for His disciples, drawm from many 
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races, never find Him alien to tlieir OAvn needs. To 
the Oriental believer Jesus is an Oriental, to the 
Western He has all the Western nature. The 
ancient Greek philosoxjher, the modern Hindu, and 
the Negro slave, no less than the British subject, 
see indeed different aspects of Him salient, but 
none feels in Him a national character which makes 
Him a foreigner from their several points of Anew. 

4. A feAV negatiA^e observations are required, as 
they seiwe to define more clearly some of the char- 
acteristics of the Lord Jesus, (a) He Avas sinless. 
Amidst men Avliose e 3 ^es were sharpened by env^^ 
to detect the least fault, and Avho tried many times 
to ensnare Him in His Avords because they despaired 
of tripping Him in AATong conduct. He threAV doAA'n 
the challenge Avithout misgiving : ‘ Which of 3 "ou 
convictetli me of sin?’ And none dai'ed take it 
up, either then or later (IMk 14^^) : nor in the sixty 
that haA^e passed since then liaA^e any 
"U' li 01 '!:< ,i! adA^ances been made that, looking' back 
from our present vantage ground, we can point to 
anything- as sin in Him. But His sinlessness did 
not consist merely in the fact that no act of full- 
groAvn sin could be discoA^ered. There AA’as no 
taint anywhere in Jesus’ mind. Fncryiliing bore 
the bloom of jierfect spiritual healrli and maturity. 
Spiritual disease could find no foothold Avhence to 
spread its poison, not eA^en in the hours of spiritual 
conflict and internal agony. ‘ One that hath been 
tempted in all points like as Ave are, apart from 
sin’ (He 4^®), is the only possible description of 
Him. {h) He made no use of limiting qiialifica- 
tions in His sayings, or similar reservations in His 
action. He did not use ‘ ifs ’ and ‘ buts,’ but spoke 
Avith simple decisweness on the most complex ques- 
tions. At times He would carry this to the length 
of I kb* \'. {-nd bid a man struck on one cheek 
tur'i to invite a blow. At other times 

He would restate a problem to strip it of those 
adventitious difficulties with AAdiich it is enveloped 
in common minds ; as when He met the unuttered 
question whether He would break the LaAV by 
healing on the Sabbath, by putting the inquiry, 

‘ Is it lawful on the Sabbath day to do good, or to 
do harm ? to save a life, or to kill ? ’ (Mk 3^). But 
more often He went straight to the centre of the 
matter in hand with a simple directness Avhich 
made all qualifications needless ; His dealing Avith 
the Sadducees’ puzzle (12^®"^'') is a striking in- 
stance. This can he done only by one Avhose 
* eye is single.’ (c) Jesus loas never critical. More 
nearly than anywhere else one seems here to dis- 
cover a deficiency in Him ; for the critical faculties 
are of great value, and in some minds are in 
admirable vigour. In Him they were in abeyance. 
And yet it is plain this resulted from no want of 
faculty. He could on occasion prove Himself 
matchless in dialectic ; and in more than one 
controversy with skilled opponents He used this 
dialectic power with crushing effect. What could 
be finer than His appeal to the image and super- 
scription of the tribute-money Avhen pied with the 
insidious question, ‘ Shall Ave give, or shall Ave 
not give?’ (12^^) ; or than His rejoinder to the 
challenge of His own authority, ‘The baptism of 
John, was it from heaven, or from men? answer 
me’ (11®®), — a rejoinder which not only silenced 
objectors, hut went to the root of the question 
they raised as to the criterion of ‘ authority ’ ? His 
dialectic skill sometimes pass(‘d inio hiiing 
as when He pointed out hoAV th(‘ '•crllx*- ?jn(i IMiari- 
sees witnessed to themselves that they were the 
sons of them that sleAv the prophets, by the way 
they garnished their tombs (Mt 23-®'®^). Here are 
all the faculties for critical efficiency, but the Lord 
Jesus was never critical. The fact seems to b« 
that His mind was too creative. In minds of lesser 
stature, criticism may hold an honourable place, 
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and often serves a very useful purpose ; but it is 
always a second-hand Avay of winning truth. The 
truly creative mind does not need it, and does not 
use it, but reaches truth by direct intuition, or 
makes it spontaneously. He did so. 

5, The last observation leads on to tlie mention 
of three mental characteristics which can hardly 
be separated, and which are all inwoven in the 
very fabric of Jesus’ mind. His ih<>n;jhi- 
ahvays concrete, not absti'aet ; Iii-' on. !iot • r..:l 
jn’ocesses were intiiitim, not argumentative ; His 
views were ever ‘positive, not negative. It has 
been very truly pointed out that ' only the widest 
generalizations and concrete facts are definite’ 
(Hort) ; whatever lies between these extremes is 
more or less indefinite. Most minds are occupied 
mainly with this intermediate region, adding 
some degree of generalization to each fact of 
exjierience, and qualifying the larg' >! .l- 
tions by some accommodation to g'""!-' •»! - 

observed. And to this is due not a little of the 
indefiniteness of most men’s ' ^ ^ ' . But it was 

otherwise with the Lord Jesuo. L 11^ dealt with 
gene nil izndioi 1-1 at all, TT-- -w- out and out, 
dropping all half-way ■; - ip.i- d limitations. 
He did not, therefore, -’'-'rir '"li'' i i'l- prin- 
ciples which have oft* “ ■' ^ h»’i- d on 

the ground that they are not of universal applica- 
tion. E.g. * Give to him that asketh of thee ’ 
(Mt 5^^), — ^though experience shows too surely how 
much moral mischief may be done by indiscrimin- 
ate charity ; ‘ Ask, and it shall be given you ’ 
(7^), — though prayers by no means always win 
what has been prayed for ; ‘ It is easier for a camel 
to go through a needle’s eye than for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of God’ (]Mk lO^s), — though 
wealth used worthily is no such bar to entry, and 
must itself be regarded as a ‘ loan from the Lord.’ 
There is a definiteness in these unrestricted duties 
which could not have been attained by any care- 
fully qualified rules of conduct. But more often 
the Lord Jesus adhered to concrete facts, and did 
not generalize at all. So, when any case came 
before Him, He dealt with that, and did not treat 
it as a precedent to govern others generally similar. 
Tims He told the rich young ruler to ‘ sell all he 
had and give to the poor, and follow him’ (10'^^). 
He certainly meant this to be done literally and 
at once ; but it would be ruinous to turn this 
counsel into a command binding upon all rich men. 
It was never so intended, but was the particular 
remedy for the ‘one thing lacking’ in that one 
young man. No rule is to be directly drawn from 
the Lord’s treatment of the woman in the Temple, 
or of Zacchfeiis, or of Judas Iscariot, which would 
^-PPly all adulteresses, or renegades, or traitors ; 
each was dealt with as ilie partieulur noe<l required. 

i: ■ 1 ■, V ' ' 1 use of parables was such 

a ' I- ! ’ ' 1 ’.I M ■ ■ 1.- '' .reaching; they have been 

said, in fact, and not without reason, fco be the most characteristic 
of the Lord’s recorded sayings. They enabled Him to put the 
lesson He desired in the concrete instead of the abstract. So, 
when asked, ‘ Who Is my neighbour ? ’ TTe ^ ral 

but an actual instance occurring on ' c ro; d (1 k l*r<'- 

bably the scribe to whom this was first spoken never found 
himself in circumstances that were similar ; but if he gained 
the higher standpoint which this story gave him, and saw into 
the very heart of truth in that one case, he would be able, like 
thousands of others who have heard the story since, the better 
to answer his own question in Ms own circumstances. 

It was a consequence of this love of the concrete, 
and avoidance of that vaguene-- wh’Mi hoh-Mg- jo 
all that lies short of the widest gr‘nf‘f;; 'i/-. ■ I:,. i 

Jesus never gave definitions- Instead, He fixed 
the type in some particular fact or instance. In 
His teaching there w^as no theorizing, no abstract 
discussion, no systematic theology. Nor was there 
any care to lay down ])Tin<-i])l(‘'. for ibe organiza- 
tion or policy of His Clmrcli in to come. 

The nearest approach to this last is in such pass- 

ages as Mt 18^'^'^^, or the directions given before 
the first mission (10*'^‘^^) ; but in these nothing is 
more noticeable than the utter absence of all 
abstractions, and all provisions for distant contin- 
gencies, every idea being expressed in concrete form, 
and in immediate connexion with the^ conditions of 
the Avork in hand. And yet in all this there is no 
mere jiarticularism. Each single fact on which 

He looked Avas seen by Him in its real relations to 
all else, and in the light of the highest and Avidest 
princqAles. There is true insight into human needs 
in the saying that ‘ little thoughts do not suit Avith 
little duties. It is in the fulfilment of simple routine 
that Ave need more than anywhere the <i km i-i;. 
of the highc-i thoughts ’ (Westcott). -1. o;-. 

that wa^ in^tincri\'e. Any fact in His sight was 
serious, was sacred ; for it Avas not nierely an 
illustration of a Avider truth, rather it Avas an 
actual embodiment of eternal reality. He looked 
on the ‘fioAver in the crannied Avail’— no more — 
and saw it with such ])onctviitiMg insight that to 
Him it Avas eloquent of ‘AvlLit (md and man is.’ 

He showed just the same intuitive recognition of 
truth in His estimate of a man, or His grasp of a 
religious f)rinciple. Whether it were the purpose 
and use of the Temple, or the religious customs 
and conventions of the day, or practical problems 
involving "• g o ^derations, like that set 

to Peter h.‘ ■■ -.o- : .r , ‘ Doth not your Master 

pay the half-shetel ?’ (17^'^), or inquiries on the 
outer confines of human thought, such as those 
concerning eschatology and the life beyond death, 
the Lord Jesus always looked into the very heart 
of the facts before Him, so that all accessories and 
accidents seemed to drop away and leave the truth 
in its naked simplicity under His eyes. He com- 
j)letely disregarded the i i / ^ most minds 
overlie and confuse the ■ ■ ■• '■ cs, and fixed 

His gaze on those positive points round which all 
the rest Avas accretion. His mind therefore con- 
cerned itself but little with negatives in any case. 

One most important consequence of this was that 

He always saw whatever good there was in any 
man, and paid comparatively little heed to the 
evil Avhich might he there also. He did not stay 
to combat or correct the latter, but freed and rein- 
forced the former so that it grew till no place was 
left for the evil, and it was expelled. In His hands 
all the old negative commandments Avere trans- 
formed into positive ideals ; and all Avere summed 
up in the or.'- I'hial of loving God and one’s 

neighbour • M Ic l-J-*'” . Avbich was itself set forth 
in no loAver form than the very highest, ‘Ye shall 
he perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect ’ 
(Mt 5^). And in full accordance with this habit 
of mind, the judgments which from time to time 

He passed on men about Him were determined 
rather by Avbat moral worth they had or lacked, 
than by Avliat faults were in them. The most 
uri<i)aring condemnation fell upon the Pharisees, 
Avlio^e live.'^ Avere strict and repu table, and free 
from the gross and careless vices of the multitude. 

He denounced their whole moral and religious 
actmty as an ‘ hypocrisy,’ because it was one 
great negation. They were not ‘ sinners ’ ; but 
AAuth all the opportunities for good which more 
than others thcA po-^e^.-ed. ilieir hearts and lives 
Avere empty. H<‘ jiorirayi'd liiem, and showed the 
futility of their v hohi ridigiva'^ method, by describ- 
ing a man out of whom the unclean spirit has been 
driven, and Avhose house is then cleaned and left 
vacant. The ■ 1'-ani''-.r nni ■- ■ ■ ’i but 

all the more --ir-iy 1 ! • -. ■. ' ■ new 

tenants; and ii • (» occupies the house 

forthAvith, ‘tb'A '.s-i -la c that man becometh 

worse than the first ’ (Lk 11^®). So in His pictures 
of God’s final judgment the condemnation falls 
not usually on those against whom crimes may be 
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alleged (though these find mention, e.g, Mk 12®, 
Mt 22^), but on the thoughtless maids found with- 
out oil ; on the sezwant who took good care of 
his talent but never used it ; on the guest without 
a wedding garment ; on those to whom it is said, 

‘ I was an hungered, and ye gave me no food ; I 
was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink ; I was a 
stranger, and ye took me not in ; naked, and ye 
clothed me not ; sick, and in prison, and ye visited 
me not’ (Mt The whole point of view of 

Jesus in this is in strong contrast with that of the 
Judaism of His age, which aimed at attaining 
holiness by an earnest and elaborate endeavour to 
eliminate unholiness and defend the shrine of the 
soul from trespass. 

One asi^ect of these last -mentioned characteristics may be 
summed up in a word, hy saying- that the make of J esus" mind 
v.'* ' ; ' They all combine, 

. -.ealist. Their ideas 

are concrete, not abstract. Their minds work by intuition, not 
by argument. Their interests and thoughts are positive ; and 
they are all more or less insistent that— 

The evil is null, is nought, a silence implying sound.* 

And much of ■ T - ■ >■ • -i 

j “(I i:.t I ■ .. , ‘ II - -i 

j. u .11 .a./.v <. . •■ I’ ' • ■ ‘ ■ ■ 

His own personaiiL^, nur yei me suusuance oi wnac He said, Out 
also in part the music of its expression, that enabled Him so 
often to throw a spell over His hearers : e.g. ‘ All bare him 
witness, and wondered at the words of grace which proceeded 
out of his mouth’ <Lk 422 ); ‘The people all hung upon him, 
listening’ (1948); ‘The officers answered, Never man so spake’ 
(Jn 748). There is, of course, the truest poetry in many of His 
sayings and in His parables ; and His teaching teems with 
flashes of imagery such as only the highest poetry presents. 
Even in form of language some of His sayings lack little of 
the rhythm and music * • . * ^pression. But we have 
to remember that He .> ■ ■ ' . that remains, and that 

nothing has been » • ; • i ^ i is • words. The best we 

(‘.‘iM t i. Lo And ■ Nl • . i and faithful translation; 
i.M-1 ' ' ■•'uM translate poetry y But a doubt must remain 

whether any literary vehicle could carry the ful' ■ * ‘ ' 

tion of the Lord Jesus. Poems, however truly ,■ ,■ 

reflexions of life. The Life itself was inherent ■ s 
and He came to impart it, not to reflect it . / " 

‘poems’ are the souls which, generation after 

generation, He has created anew, the ideals which have trans- 
formed, and are transforming, the world : even as St. Paul said 
of his disciples, ‘ Ye are an epistle of Christ ministered by us, 
written not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God* 
(!ii Co See, further, art- Poet. 

6. There are some 

perhajis, as features ‘ ‘ ■ 

characteristics, but the distinction is such a narrow 
one, being a difference in the point of view and 
not in the facts, that they must he mentioned, 
though as briefly as possible. The profound rever- 
ence of Jesus’ mind is one. Not only^ does this 
appear in every relation to His Eather in heaven, 
and in the way He taught His disciples to look 
xip to Him, but also in His delicate respect for all 
those who sought His helj), and the sensitive regal'd 
He showed for the siiiritnal re-pon-’biliry of each 
person, on which He never trenched. Another is 
His simplicity. He loved a simple life in outward 
thing-. I t‘b'.ikini' M/. rtha for her too ample provision 
V. iK;ii V.;;- rseedful (Lk 10^^), and teaching 

His followers to spend little care on the wealth and 
comfort which He held so lightly, and to pray only 
for ‘ daily bread. ’ But -implicily still more strik- 
ingly characteristic of the nature and process of 
His mind. Though more than any other that has 
ever lived He was ‘many-sided,’ He never gave 
the impression of a complicated nature. With the 
directness of a child He always turned to the point 
in hand ; and no one was ever more free from that 
hesitancy which is so often found in those who are 
the best able to see both sides of a question. _ With 
sympathy unfailing and unlimited. He still was 
sim^e, and could put the loftiest thoughts into 
simple terms. That is always a characteristic of 
a really great — though not of every great-mind ; 
never was an instance of it comparable with this 
one. Closely akin to thi.s is the fact that 
was never disconcerted or bewildered, nor did He 
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ever lose presence of mind in the most difficult or 
dangerous situations. Rather, in times of trial, 
there was a heightening of His serenity of mind ; 
for trial and sorrow made stronger appeal to His 
faith, which was always responsive. juereojpi- 
^eerde was a counsel most characteristic of Him 
(Lk 12-®) ; and it was this habitual trust in the 
Father that enabled Him in the very hour of 
iin])ending agony to make His followers the be- 
quest of peace — His peace (Jn 14-^ 16^®). 

7. Two matters of importance remain to be men- 
tioned, distinct but by no means unconnected — {a) 
Jesus" characteristic outlook upo7i life, and {b) Sis 
inethod as the Saviour of the world. 

(a) One cannot eseajie the feeling that while 
others look only at the surface of life, the Master 
looked through its surface and saw its depth : we 
see life usually in two dimensions, He looked at 
it in three, and so saw reality. Of course, from 
His standpoint all its proportions were very dif- 
ferent from those which appear to us. The most 
striking expression of what is meant is to be found 
in Browning’s description of Lazarus as given in the 
Epistle of Karshish. But while Browning had 
learnt the nature of this larger view, converting 
all proportions, from Him who called back Lazarus 
to earth, rc|)i'‘-(.*.T)i- !i as a double ; 

Lazarus, av'J: (»r ub.-it translucent ; ■ \ ‘ . 

is its essential feature in the Lord Jesua The 
Beatitudes are an instance. Their chief effect, 
and it cannot be doubted their chief purpose, is 
to set the hearer on a new standpoint, and so 
enable him to gain a new view of life. It is no 
paradox that the poor are blest, while all men 
congratulate the rich ; and this is not said to give 
emphasis to the aspect wdiicli is too much over- 
looked. It is ibe truth, of life, seen as the 

eyes of the Loi<l saw it when He looked 

round on His disciples gathered there, all destitute 
of earth’s hut with a light in their 

eager faces as they ‘hung upon him listening’ 
which told of the ‘ 3 'r j • d peace and 
joy in h<'ly h' Ii""* , that theirs 

was the K 'i-j-i**!!' God (Ro 14^*^). All whose 
reading u < \j[ cs iviiM goes deep can see, <h- pm tly 
see, why He counted sorrow blest, and gcTuleTi(‘''S 
mercy, purity, and love the treasures of man’s real 
enrichment. Another instance is the prayer He 
gave to His disciples when they felt the need of 
being taught how to pray. There is an unearthli- 
ne.ss in it, and a grasp on the real depths of life, 
such as no other prayers disclose. God’s glow, 
and His Kingdom, and the joy of fulfilling Ilis 
will, fill u]p aU the foreground ; and the remainder 
of the view includes brief mention of bare needs 
here, and then fuller appeal for the deeper needs of 
forgiveness, and of the shelter of Him who is our 
‘shield and our exceeding great reward.’ Hardly 
less striking is the way in. which He enforced the 
duty of simp)le truthfulness, His wmrds calling up 
vividly the awful picture of the Evil One leaning 
over the soul that talks loosely, to ply it with 
‘ suggestions ’ which then find uiisu-pecting utter- 
ance as readily as those which tlu^ hypiiori^t gives 
to his unconscious ‘subject’ (Mt with which 
cf. Lk 22®^). There were times when the Lord 
expressed strongly this contrast between the view 
which men took of life and that which He took 
(Lk 16^®), but more often His reference is a mere 
allusion. The difference culminated in that most 
characteristic and central idea on which He so 
often dwelt, that a man must ‘ lose his life to 
find it’ (Mk cf. Mt 10^, Lk 11^, Jn 12^^). 

Death itself was accordingly transfigured in Jesns’ 
eyes : it neither put a liniit to life nor made a 
breach which destroyed its continuity. Death 
was for Him ‘ sleep ’ ; a sleep from which He 
awaked more than one, and from which ‘in the 
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last day’ He would awake and raise up ‘every 
one that beholdetli the Son and believeth on him ’ 
(Jn For Himself, He looked through death 

to His own resurrection, which He again and again 
told His disciples to expect as the day of His de- 
parture drew nearer; and for the rest, He recog- 
nized death with all its miserable anl Kh .. V’*, 
associations as little as might be, and • 
to speak of it if this could be avoided (11^^“^*^). 
With His strong sense of the continuity of life 
there Avent, however, a very remarkable reserve 
about the future. Concerning it He disclosed 
nothing of detail ; nothing that trust in the love 
of God and the assurance of life’s ■ ■ ' ’ ■ . ‘ do not 
themselves imply. He]>lainly>ai<l II ■ -.know 
the course of the future, and Hi'^ disciples must not 
expect to do so (Mk 13®'*^, Ac l"^). But He never 
showed Himself averse to adopting the current 
religMCi- Avhich rested on the prophecy 

and .dypiii-^ the past, to clothe those ideas 
Avhich He Avislied to impress about the life to come ; 
though it may Avell be that the eschatological pass- 
ages in the Gospels are considerably coloured and 
confused by the fact that they have come through 
the medium of disciples Avho were not equal to 
following their Master’s higher thoughts. 

It is in connexion with this far profounder view of life which 
we find in Him that we are bast able to understand the ‘ powers 
that worked in’ the Lord Jesus (ivepyouinv »! IwoLf^us |v 
Mk 6^“*), and His consciousness in regard to them. The term 
‘ miracles ’ can hardly fail to prove misleading:, as it is so closely 
associated with the 18th cent, point of view, which considered 
i’ ■ - I . winff their evidential 

‘ • ‘ "niat view is quite 

Ouauieue dim lUipussiUie HOW 130 a '< 'l. - i' "Pfi'* 

'I* I I i,'\ »>: * ■ L "il or (■■■ 1 -I. There 

- ‘i* » ■ •> (I ■ ■ 1 . ■' i .I'.sii-' Mi' p felt complete certainty that 

Hedidw'ield powers of an extraordinaiy and practically limit- 
less kind (cf. Mt 2651-53), and lhat Ills contemporaries never 
dreamt of disputing the fact. But to Him rhcy w ere corrainly 
neither ‘ unnatural ’ n ' * ' The di sum* Lion ilrawri 

by the latter term is . mind, and inconsistent 

with His point of view* ; for Him the continuous character and 
flow of liie was a fundamental idea, and ‘ ' ■. r 

included equally what we describe as * ■ • , •,•!■ - •- 

natural.’ The ‘powers’ of which He was conscious had their 
proper place and .scope in life as He saw it; and if it is not 
possible for us to assign this, or to explain them, that is due 
probably to the single fact that, as already said, we try to see 
the reality of life from the standpoint of Wo dimensions, and 
can succeed so little in seeing it from that of three as He did 
(cf. Mt 1619 1818, Jn 2023). 

{b) The method which the Lord Jesus folloAved 
in carrying out His purpose as the Avorld’s Saviour 
was no less unique than His outlook on life, and it 
was the direct result of the latter. In the ordinary 
sense of the term He was no reformer ; He did not 
try to make the institutions which He found serve 
their end better, nor did He seek to substitute one 
expedient for another, to attain more -■p • --f 
the aims before Him. He felt that IK - K •...»•'■ 
Avas ‘not of this world,’ and all He sought Avas to 
open its portal to believers. He did not pit His 
Kingdom against those of the Avorld to overthrow 
the latter ; rather He refused to let His followers 
do this or to do it Himself (Mt 26®^“®^). Nor did 
He attempt to witlidraAV His folloAvers from the 
world, as other religious leaders often have done, 
that they might serve God Avith less distraction. 
Even Hi- piM.yor^ Avere not for change of the AA'orld 
itself, or ilie doliiery of His disciples from it (Jn 
Though His whole life was sacrificed to 
save the Avorld, He just left the world alone. As 
in His teaching there Avas little that was negative, 
so in His work He tried to tmd.o nothing. It is 
very surprising how content He always seemed to 
be to aeeouimodate Himself to the use of any means 
or circumstance that lay ready at hand, Avhile so 
unbending in aim throughout. Thus He spoke the 
religious language of Judaism, practised the customs 
in Israel, and respected its institutions, hoAvever 
much they Avere «le<:ra<leil luid abused. He paid His 
Jialr— li'.'kol to tlio Sanhedrin and His tribute-money 


to the Ceesar Avithout protest. BroAvning again 
brings out witl '!! ’\’ •_ efiect this feature of the 
Master’s in his i"' • Lazarus, whose ‘especial 

marking _ . . is prone submission to the heavenly 
will,’ so that he tries to change nothing ; but here 
again this characteristic, being isolated, lapses into 
quietism as it never did in Lazarus’ Master. For, 
however willing Jesus was to use and leave unre- 
forined the things around Him, none of these ever 
bound Him. If there Avas fault or falsehood 
mingled Avith Avhat He borrowed for the moment, He 
left that on one side and moved on tow’^ards His 
goal unaffected. He saAV the trutli too clearly to be 
diverted by aught else, and the truth made Him 
fi-ee. And He led His followers into the freedom 
that Avas His 0 A\m. So, Avhile He abstained from 
all political intervention, and declined to be mixed 
uj) with the ordinary business of life (Lk 12 ^^)^ and 
left religious institutions and traditions Avhere He 
found them, He nevertheless revolutionized all life. 
There is no department of human activity in the 
world 1 -r. »\*--- in some of its bac waters 

which have not yet telt His influence — AAdiich is not 
profoundly altered in consequence of His life and 
AAwk and Avords. His confidence that it would be 
so never faltered ; He saAv here the supreme scope 
of the law of ‘life through loss.’ So He declared 
beforehand the result Avhich is yet in I'l'ogit'-- 
under our eyes— ‘I, if I be lifted up <mii or ilic 
earth, Avill draw all men unto myself’ (Jn 12®-). 
Of Avhat import are the foam flakes Avhich float 
upon its surface to him wdio plunges into the 
mighty stream of life? Jesus’ view of life, ^ and 
His method of saving men, l--lb in. d. both 

so characteristic, are both \ i:- j-rl by 

the results. They are alike summed up in the 
joyous conviction Avhich many and many a soul 
has uttered when lifted to His higher plane, and 
AA'hich even the Avorld itself has been forced to 
suspect, though not to share : ‘ If any man be in 
Christ, there is a new creation ! ’ (2 Co Gal 6^®). 

Literature. — Bernard, Mental Characteristics of the Lord 
Jesus Christ ; Adamson, Studies of the Mind in Christ ; Latham, 
Pastor Pastorum ; Du Bose, Gospel in the Gospels ; art. Char- 
acter OP Christ, and the Literature there cited. 

E. P. Boys-Smith. 

MERCHANT See Teade AND Commerce. 

MERCY.— 1. Mercy of God. — Morey is ‘that 
essential perfection in God Avhereby He pities and 
relieves the miseries of His creatures ’ (Cruden). In 
the OT the mercy of God ("lort, D’pnT ; ‘ to show 

mercy’) is sought and celebrated in view of distress 
caused by sin (Ps SP, La 3^®), or more “■ 
where no connexion with sin is express 
118^). Sin and the distress Avhich is the con- 
sequence of it are not always separated in thought 
{Ps4P 798-®). 

In the NT a clearer division can be made of 
places where the mercy spoken of is temporal or 
spiritual. Those who came to Christ for help 
asked for nmrey, that is, for pity and relief (Mt 9‘^ 
15 S 2 yjvs 20®® ; cf. Mk The word used is iXedv, 
while Christ’s twofold response is exjiressed by 
(TTrXayxytcrOcls, ‘moved with compassion,’ and by 
His act of healing (Mt 20®^). Along with these 
may be placed Lk 1®®, Ph 2^, 1 Co 7®®, where 
particular instances of mercy are mentioned. On 
the other hand, the Avords IXeos, iXeetv are used of 
the whole of God’s saving Avork in Christ (Lk 1^®* '^8, 
Ro 11®®, 2 Co 41 , Eph 24, 1 Ti 1^®- Tit 3S-^ Jude ®i). 
In the publican’s prayer, ‘ God, be merciful to me 
the sinner’ (Lk 18^®), the more exact translation is 
‘be propitiated’ (IXdo-^Tyrt), as also in He 8^® {IXem). 
In these places the obstacle of sin is recognized, 
and the mercy described is sucli as overcomes sin. 

Generally in the NT sin is described not only as 
the source of human misery, bub as itself the 
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greatest evil from which men need to he delivered ; 
and accordingly the work of God’s mercy is to save 
from sin (see Eph Tit 3^"'^). In Ro 

‘ i said of the Divine pur];)ose in per- 
so that we may believe that the 
■■ God’s; .d ■■ ■■ are not inconsistent 
with Hhat essentia j.- of mercy whereby 

He pities and relieves the miseries of His creatures.’ 
But of this as creatures we have not the final right 
to judge (Ro A deepened sense of the hoj^e- 

Jessness of separation from God brings it about 
that no other deliverance is to be for a moment 
compared with salvation from sin (Eph 2^'^; cf. 
Gal D, Jude 

This is also seen to be the meaning of mercy 
when the method of God’s mercy in the Gospel is 
considered, and the aim of it. 

(1) Its method. — Christ’s work teaches us that 
God’s mercy seeks a higher good for men than the 
relief of temx^oral distress. We must think of 
Christ a^ Jihidjiig in the constant sense of the mercy 
of His Rather, and < "mmiinicm ;*ig the same to 
men in woi’d and deed. ‘ Be ye therefore merciful 
{oLKTippLoyes), as your Father also is merciful’ (Lk 
6^®). ‘Love one another, as I have loved you. 
Greater love hath no man than this’ (Jn 

That is to say, the mercy of God beginning with 
compassion went on to action, in the Incarnation 
and Atonement. ‘ This is he that came by water 
and blood’ (1 Jn 5®). ‘I lay down my life that I 
may take it again. . . . This commandment have 
I received of my Father’ (Jn 10^^* cf. I P 1^). 

Following upon the work of Christ, it is said of 
believers that they have obtained mercy (2 Co 4^, 

1 Ti 1^®* ^®, 1 P 2^®) ; and that they look for the 
mercy of the Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life 
(Jude And mercy is still coiitinuou->Iy needed, 
asked for, and received by belie vei.s ^He A®, Pli 2^, 

2 Ti P®* 18 ), Also the prayers in 1 Ti 2 Ti 
Gal 61®, 2 Jn Jude indicate that it becomes us 

I \ -o seek the mercy which it remains 
. ' : ; ■ V i I Ml- : to bestow. It is noteworthy that 
mercy is added to the usual ‘ grace ’ and ‘ peace ’ of 
the salutations just in those places where some 
more intimate afiection and tender ^yinpnt'hy i-' 
naturally to be expected [e.ff. Gal6i®, 'iln‘ 
to Timothy, and JudiT- Fpi^i.lo\ Whatever there 
is painful in the « \p<'n<‘iicc oi iu'lirv constitutes 
for them a new need of the Divine mercy, and is 
to be explained as a part of God’s purj^ose of greater 
good by saving them more and more completely 
from sin. 

(2) Its aim. — The aim of God’s mercy is expressed 

in Christ’s words, ‘ That ye may be the children of 
your Father which is in heaven’ (Mt 6'^). The 
parable of the Unmerciful Servpit (Mt 18-®) sets 
iorth the purpose of God ■ i'. i-'\ . .i:*d in 1 Jn 
2® 1’' the positive side is gi\ • •). i - mercy or 

love to us comes to perfect realization when we 
have learned to be like Him. Because He loves us 
He will have us to be merciful, that we may be at 
our best. In this way also the progress of the 
Kingdom of God among men is assured, as we see 
in a concrete instance in 2 Co 4-7 (cf. Ac 20i®"®®). 

2 . Mercy of man to man. — We have seen that 
it is the aim of the Divine mercy to reproduce itself 
in the spirits of men. As mercy has two parts, 
pity and active beneficence, we are commanded to 
love not in word, neither in tongue, but in deed 
and in truth (1 Jn 31 ®). This is Christ’s teaching 
in Mt 91 ® 12’' 23®®, and in the parables of the Good 
Bamaritan (Lk 10®®) and of the Bheep and the 
Goats (Mt 25®^), as well as in that of the Un- 
merciful Servant (Mt 18®®). From these we learn 
that if gratitude to God does not avail to make 
men merciful to one another, they will be dealt 
with by penalties (see also Ja 2^® 3^’, 1 Jn 2®"’-^ 3^®). 
This right disposition of lieart is a product not so 


much of enlightenment of the mind as of such ex- 
periences as touch the springs of afiection. The 
passage in 2 Co 4-9, beginning ‘ as we have ob- 
tained mercy’ (and, indeed, the whole Epistle), is 
a treasury ot ev^angelical motives to jjhilantliropic 
conduct. ‘ Our mouth is opened unto you, our 
heart is enlarged’ (6^^). Similarly, in the case of 
St. Peter, ‘ Thou knowest that I love tliee. . . . 
Feed my sheep’ (Jn 21^^; cf. Ro 12^ ‘I beseech 
you . . . by the mez'cies {olKTip/j^oi) of God that ye 
present your bodies a living sacrifice’). 

Selflessness, and the constraint that Christ’s love 
lays upon a believer, are the important features 
of his behaviour in this matter of mercifulness. 

‘ Though I be nothing ’ ; ‘ I will very gladly sp»end 
and be spent for you’ (2 Co 12^®-^®). ** '"1 am debtor 
... as much as in me is, I am ready’ (Ro 1^^- ^®). 

‘ The love of Christ constraineth us ’ (2 Co 5^^). 

‘ We ought to lay down our lives for the brethren ’ 
(1 Jn 3^®). When we look at Christ’s own life for 
an example, we do not find in His case the indebted- 
ness of one who has been forgiven, but we do 
find the readiness of unreserved surrender to His 
Father’s will. ‘I came not to do mine own will ’ 
(Jn 6®®). ‘My doctrine is not mine, but his that 
sent me ’ (Jn 7^®)- ‘ I have not spoken of myself’ 

(Jn 12“*^). Thus the mercy of God does not work 
in vacuo, but in the concrete example of Christ 
and of men possessed by His spirit, and made 
vehicles of His mercy (Ro il®h 1 Ju 4^®). 

In the OT the word icg ‘ mercy ’ is used of the 
duties of i)iety between kinsmen (Gn 20^®), or 
persons who are in covenant witli each other (21®®). 
And it r 1 in conflict with this that one of 

the nio> • V •. ustances in which an appeal for 
mercy] ; ‘ ■ ■ . in the NT is that of the rich 
man to his father Abraham (Lk 16®^). Similarly, 
Christ subordinated the ties of kindred (Lk 14=^®) 
even with Himself (Mk 3®®, Lk 11®®) to the higher 
bonds of the Kingdom of God. Nevertheless the 
effect of Chri^.tLaIl faith is to strengthen, and not 
to weaken, all the ties of human affection, raising 
them into the region of religion. The early motto 
of Christ’s ministry was, ‘ I desire mercy and not 
sacrifice’ (Mt 9^® 12^}; the same thought pervades 
the later chapters of the Gospel of John (13-17) 
and his First Epistle, passim, while both in Acts 
(20®® 21^®) and in his Epistles there is evidence 
of the overfliowing, self -forgetting affection of St. 
Paul for the Christian Churches. The rule of pity 
and of active helpfulness is the teaching and the 
practice of Christ and His disciples. Mercy is the 
note of the Christian temper. See, further, artt. 
Grace, Kindness. 

T,! I ■ £M ;» iJJ . — C:i r' ( r. c>.v. &Xee> ; Hastings’ DB, art. 

‘\ /.■>••' fl'j/ii'F, CM-:, xix, XX- ; Dykes, Manifesto 

<•/ tj •• h'if.n. 1. 1(1! if : in the Christian Character, 

1>. tT. ; Hr-.iii'r, 5 ' t \ . \ ' i\. xi. xii. ; Browning, Rmg and 
the Book, x. ; O. Watson, B'ij'St Ep. of John; Dean Stanley 
Corinthians, vol. ii. T. GREGORY. 

MERIT. — The idea of meri( b- ; « iv -.d one 
which attaches to human nsc pre- 

supposition of the existence, in the first place, of a 
moral law; in the second place, of free-will in 
man, enabling him to obey it ; and, in the third 
place, of some system of rewards and punishments, 
by which the worth of obedience to the Law is 
recognized, and equally the unworth of disobedi- 
ence is demonstrated. That conduct is meritorious, 
or possesses merit, which corresponds with the 
moral law, and at the same time is voluntary; 
and, as meritorious, it claims honour or reward. 
This is the general ethical conception of merit 
(cf. Martineau, Types of Mthical Theov'y^, ii. 80 ff.). 
The tlieological use, however, of the conception, 
and still more of the term (‘merit,’ meritum), 
involves further specifications, which follow, on 
the one hand, firom the connexion of the idea with 
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other theological ideas, e.g. those of God, of His 
grace, and so on ; and, on the other hand, from the 
diiferent analogies under which, from time to time, 
the relation of God to men has been conceived. 
Here we have two special cases of the use of the 
conception to consider : (1) its use in the Gospels ; 
(2) the use not only of the idea, but also of the 
i hc( ilocir.id term ‘merit’ in reference to the work 
of Christ. 

1. The idea of merit in the Gospels. — ^We note, 
first, that the use of the conception is frequent in 
the Gospels in connexion with a general view of 
God as the Judge and Re warder of good and evil 
deeds. This ^(‘nccjuion of God was in fact that 
dominant at tlu; lime uf the ministry of our Lord, 
God’s relation to men being commonly viewed 
under legal analogies. Compare the statement of 
Schultz (op. cit. infr . ) : — 

* When ChristianitY entered into the world and found its first 
expression in the dominant Jewish circles, as w’ell as amon^ 
the spokesmen of the idealistic Hellenic popular culture, the 
thought of a Divine repaj'ment deciding according to legal 
standards, and therefore of a merit or demerit of men accord- 
ing to which fcheir fate was to be settled, was a self-evident 
axiom. . . . With faith in God as the representative of the 
moral order of the world, there appeared to be self-evidently 
given the faith that He rewards and punishes according to the 
rule of human law.’ 

This statement of Schultz may he ^npplomcrUcd. 
with regard, in particular, to the doc'rlnoof i’m‘ 
Pharisees, which forms at once the background 
and the contrast of the teaching of J esus, by the 
accounts of H. J. Holtzmann, NT TheoL i. p. 62 ff., 
and of Weber, JiUL TheolJ^ p. 27711- In the Phari- 
saic theology the legal conception of God takes the 
sharpest possible form. The Law is thought of as 
the sum of so many precepts, the performance of 
each one of which estahlishe.s a separate and de- 
finite merit or claim to reward (Weber, p. 380 

'.T "■ ; 'look-keeper, God reckons and calculates 

il « ■. . - I quantitative as well as qualitative — 

here the sum u p- r-ur’i t - oi . iu la .v and meritorious works, 
there the sum of transgressions and misdeeds’ (Holt 2 !maan, 
p. 63). 

The idea of merit, however, does not end with 
the performance of the Law : it also attaches to 
‘ good works/ voluntary acts beyond the strict 
requirement of the Law, hut Avhich are taken 
account of in the same way beforr G.-.d’; s'- 

seat, and avail to make up the ■■ ■ •’ , 

man’s account. The principal of these good works 
are alm-^giving and works of charity (Weber, 
p. 284). Pinally, the idea of merit i- hroughi 
specially into connexion with the (| no- lion oi 
ultimate salvation. 

‘The judgment on men before the heavenly court of ju.'stioe 
takes place with reference to the question whether ihc man 
shall live or die — whether he shall be found worthy of the future 
Kingdom of God or not’ (Weber, p. 278). 

The teachingof Je.'.u-, now proceeds in ngroo's:*-'.: 
with the tlieology of hlie Pharisees, in so hir M(‘ 
not only conliiumlly speaks of the rowurding of 
our works by ( bnl. !.iit also represents the Kingdom 
of God itself under the point of view of a reward, 
which is awarded to the performance of ‘ righteous- 
ness.’ We have the general idea of work and 
reward in Mt 6^* -• is 10^^* 20^“'^ 

Mk 9^\ Lk 63S IQ\ Jn the Kingdom of 

God (life, or eternal life) as reward, of. Mt 6^® 19^^ 

2531-46, Mk 1029-30. 

The limitations set to the idea of merit in the 
teaching of Jesus, as compared with its use in the 
theology of the Pharisees, are, however, very 
striking, (a) First of all, we have to notice the 
change involved by the difference in the conception 
of God. While with the Pharisees the idea of God 
as Lawgiver and Judge is dominant, with Jesus 
this idea is subordinated to the conception of God 
as Father. The idea of reward itself, in fact, is 


connected with that of God’s Fatherhood (Mt 
01. 4.6, isp What this implied is thus stated by 
Schultz : — 

‘Since Jesus has taught His disciples to see the true under- 
standing of their relation to God in the figure of child and 
father, then the thought of merit in the sense of the law is in 
general completely irreconcilable with the figure ’ (p. 15). 

Only an ethical, not a legal, r*-'* < j'fio:! of merit 
is therefore possible along the ibn- - u. , teaching 
of Jesus. 

(&) Jesus criticised the Pharisaic doctrine of 
reward according to strict legal merit, by teaching 
that the reward which God gives is not according 
to debt, but according to grace. We have here to 
remember that when Jesus illustrates, as He fre- 
;,u.-:illy tloi-s, the relation of God to men by that 
OI .1 and his household servants (cf. Mt 

2q45-5i Lk 17^), this excludes the idea of legal 

merit. 

‘ A sen^ant in the sense of antiquity cannot win merit- He 
is oixpiios, even when he has done all he should (Lk 179). 

The Lord can reward him, but that remains at bottom an act of 
good-pleasure ’ (Schultz, p. 15). 

The jioint is made still clearer by the one ]i;u nblc 
where Jesus introduces a relation in v ln( 1» moiii. 
and reward are possible, speaking not of household 
servants, but of hired labourers (Mt 20^’^®). Here 

‘ He emphasizes in intentional paradox that the lord in his 
goodness will not bind himself to this rule— that he indeed 
redeems his promise, but reserves to himself the right to tran- 
scend the measure of the law in free sovereignty’ (ib.). 

Cf., on the same point, Holtzmann (i. p. 196) ; — 

‘ This remarkable parable annuls the idea of reward in apply- 
ing it, completely destroys the relation of merit and right, of 
performance and reward in general.’ 

We note, finally, to the same efieet, gracious 
abundance of the reward in Mk 10^^ Mt 24^®*^^ 
2521-23 Lk 6-^8. 

(c) Another criticism which Jesus passes on the 
legal idea of merit is that it is too external. God, 
the Father, looks at the heart- The better right- 
eousness, which admits to the King 'lorn, is an 
inward righteousness (cf. Mt 52^-6 '*). Ibu this 
afiects the wliole conception of merit and reward. 

‘The reward belongs to the personality which reveals itself 
in the work, not to the performance as such. . . . Thus, what 
appears as reward is at bottom tlie ‘ 1 ■ ■ . Drth of 

i-r-' s,’‘‘ . . T *' the condu ■ . .which 

. j'- !■. I' and is re '‘m. i '^i b ■ ■ • “-s k 

IS cne iove shown to the brothers of Christ which is recognized 
in the judgment (Mt 2534fr.) ’ (Schultz, p. 14). 

To sum up, then, we do not in the teaching of 
Jesus get a .• ■"■:d doctrine of merit, 

but we get ■ - c i ■■ of the lines wdiich 

such a doctrine mnst follow. It must be ethical 
rather tlian legal ; must connect itself with the 
conception of God’s Fatherhood, and with the idea 
of Hi rather than with that of His 

.strict ■ * . LceordinsT to law ; and must have 

regard not to '-n.- ; ' . ■ ' ■» only, but to the 

inward motive. The conditions are fulfilled if 
Ave recognize human merit as the worth to the 
Heavenly Father of the conduct of His sons when 
judged by the inward motive of filial obedience, 
and its reward as the recognition of this Avoi*th by 
His r.iJ !->• which gives to His children who 
seek Hi' .oth this chief good and all 

thinL' -■! ■Mlijr ■ y need (Lk 6^^* *'*2), As I'egards 
the iihi.il ;;<-j of God’s children, the idea 
of merit is not to be connected with them apart 
from the general context of filial conduct in which 
they stand ; nor is the idea of re^vard to be con- 
nected with particular Divine gifts apart from the 
gift of the Ts’‘ b.'-i Only on the background of 
the genera! ■■■• of the reward of filial con- 
duct by th-- . • f -'le Kingdom can particular 

gifts appear as the reward of particular actions. 

2. The merit of Christ. — The definite theological 
doctrine, in which the term ‘ merit ’ is employed 
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as a termin us technicus of the subject, lies beyond 
the NT. But it is anticii)ated in the latter, in so 
far as we there have a doctrine of Christ’s work as 
man, in which ethical standards are applied to the 
subject, [a) In this doctrine it is above all upon 
His death that attention is concentrated, as the 
point in which the character of His saving work 
specially appears. We have first the idea of 
Christ’s death as an act of obedience to God (Ilo5^^, 
Ph 2®, He Further approximation to the 

idea of a merit of Christ is contained in the refer- 
ences to the worth of His death in pr-Kiirin^ the 
salvation of men. It is a ransom ',M k I"- a price 
(1 Co 6^^). In the idea of sacrifice once more we 
have both the idea of the worth to God of Christ’s 
death as self-surrender, and of its worth for men 
in procuring salvation (Eph 5^, He 10®”^®) . [The 
important series of passages further the 

sacrifice of Christ as an expiatory ■'.na'iiice i- not 
brought in here; since these passages, so far as 
they contain this additional idea, belong properly 
to the Scripture proof of the doctrine of Christ’s 
work, not as directly meriting salvation, but as 
\ i -faction for sin, and so making salva- 

; .--i.ic. In virtue of the general idea of 

sacritice contained in them, apart from the specifi- 
cation of it as expiatory, they may, however, be 
added to the proof of the doctrine of merit]. We 
have, further, references in the NT to the recogni- 
tion of Christ’s death by God. On account of it 
the Father loves Him (Jn 10^'^) ; because of His 
obedience in it God exalts Him to universal lord- 
ship (Ph 2^"-^^). [Compare the Divine i> •••*.!;* i-** 
of the worth of the work of the Suffering Servant 
in Is 53^^'^^]- {h) The conception of the work of 

Christ is not, however, confined to His death. His 
life is a ministry to men (Mk 10^®). His work (Jn 
17“*) includes tlie manifestation of the Divine name 
to the disciples (v.^), the giving to them of the 
words received from the Father (v.®), the keeping 
of them from the evil in the world (vj®), as well 
as His final sacrifice (v.^®). Moreover, it is not 
only the death of Christ, but His woik throughout 
His life, that God recognizes in glorifying in 
turn the Son who has glorified Him (vv.^''^j. And, 
finally, both Mk 10^® and Jn 17 imply that the 
■w'ork of Christ in His life and death is all of a 
iece ; since in both passages, but especially in 
n 17, there is no break in the way in which the 
big work of the death is added on to the 
work ot tlie life. 

Summing up our results, we have in the NT the 
basis of a doctrine of Christ’s merit as the worth 
to God (and men) of His human work carried on 
llfronghoul His life, and culminating in His death. 
This worth of Christ’s work is estimated by God 
along the lines of Christ’s obedience to His vdll 
(the work of Christ being that which the Father 
has given Him to do (Jn 4^^ 17“*)). It is recognized 
by God in the sjDecial love with which He regards 
Christ in the ■ ■ ” ’ ■ i ■■ of His work, and 
outwardly by li ■ glorification. It is 

to be noted, however, that while the position of 
lordship is viewed as the reward of the work of 
Christ, the Ksalvation of men is not viewed in the 
NT as its direct reward, but rather as its fruit or 
effect (Jn 12^^). Christ saves, Mccordirig ro NT con- 
ceptions, by His earthly work, hut not by means 
of it as a quamtum which can be detached from 
His Personality, and rewarded by the salvation of 
men [a.'* in tlie cou<-e])ti()n of the ecclesiastical 
doctrine of Chrisr*- merit, presently to be dis- 
cussed]. Instead of this, we have tlie conception 
that through His work He becomes a saving Per- 
sonality, or, as Rothe puts it, that through it He 
‘qualifies Himself to become a Redeemer’ {Theol, 
Ethik.^ iii. p. 104). Our salvation follows from 
His work ; since the Christ, who lived to minister 


to men, to make known to them the words which 
the Father had given Him, and to keep them from 
the evil, and pei>e\'ored in His work to the death 
in perfect obedience to the will of His Father, thus 
offering up His life as a sacrifice to God, by this 
very work and the Personality achieved through it, 
exercises a saving authority and influence over 
men (Jn 12^*'^; cf. the similar idea in Is where 
the righteous Servant justifies many through his 
knowledge, and thus sees of the travail of his soul 
and is satisfied). But the •i\-k" of 

Christ’s work by God in the no i -ist, 

which begins with the Resurrection, also con- 
tributes to His saving power over men (cf. Ro 4-® 
‘raised for our justification’); inasmuch as a 
human personality influences us not only by its 
inner worth, b.:,' • d: ;he outward mani- 
festation and worth. Thus in 

the NT the Saviourhood of Christ is connected 
specially with His Lordship (Ac 2 P 1^9* The 
name which is above every name (Ph 2^^) is the 
name of salvation (Ac 5^^). Cf. also the use of the 
name Christ, which implies both Saviourhood and 
Lordship, in special reference to the state of exalta- 
tion (Ac 2®® ; St. Paul also always thinks of the 
risen Lord as the Saviour), It is at this point that 
the way in wdiich human salvation can be regarded 
as the ‘reward’ of the work of Christ becomes 
clearest, inasmuch as the exaltation which is His 
direct reward puts Him in the position to reap the 
full fruit of His travail in the salvation of souls. 

Two more points are necessary to complete our 
outline of the suggestions of the NT towards a 
doctrine of Christ’s merit. In the first place, there 
is required (c) a closer definition of Christ’s saving 

f ower, \yhat is the work by \vhich He saves? 
t is, above all, the revelation of the holy love of 
God in Christ’s life and death, which moves men 
at once to faith in God as revealed in Him, and 
to repentance {/xerdvoca, change of mind from love 
of sin to love of God), and thus brings them into 
that communion with the Father w’hich is the 
essential ground of all the blessings of salvation. 
Christ’s love towards men and His holiness, in the 
absolute unity of His Person, are a manifestation 
of the love and the holiness of God, as existing in 
a similar absolute personal unity ; and the trust 
and repentance which Christ inspires are directed 
through Him to God. For proof of these state- 
ments, the following ])assages. amorig>t others, may 
be referred to. According to Jn 1*'*"^® the grace 
and truth of Christ declare the invisible God. In 
Ro 5*^® the grace of Christ is equivalent tu the grace 
of God. In Ro 8®®"®® the love of Christ reveal'^ tlie 
love of God. Further, in Jn 1711*^5 the Father 
whom Christ reveals is the holy, the righteous 
Father. Jesus awakes not only trust in the love 
of God (Ro 5® 8-^®'®®), but also repentance towwds 
Gocl (Ac 5®* ; cf. the Pauline idea of baptism into 
Christ’s death and resurrection as involving a 
death to sin and new life unto God, Ro 6*'*^). 
Finally, to know God as revealed in Christ is 
eternal life, or the sum of all blessings (Jn 17®). 

{d) In the second place, the above definition of 
the work of Christ as the revelation of the holy 
love of God ■ ipon the ‘ reioard^ 

of Christ. A'- "i- ■ meant primarily 

tlie recognition of Christ’s work by God in His 
exaltation, it involved indirectly the fruit or effect 
of the work of Christ, as realized through this. 
But now it appears that the w'hole conception of 
the reward of CJhrist by God is subordinate to the 
idea of the immanence of God in His work. The 
work of Christ is not only the work which God 
has given Him to do (Jn 4®^ 17^), but God works 
through Him ; so that the value to God of the 
work of Christ consists ultimately in His voluntary 
self-surrender to be the personal instrument in the 
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AYorld of the saving revelation of God, and the 
recognition of this work hy God in the exaltation 
of Christ, which yields Him the fruit of His work 
in the salvation of men, is, at the same time, in- 
cluded in the execution of God’s own purpose of 
salvation. Thus the ethical doctrine of the work 
of Christ culminates iikimaiely in the wholly 
7 'eligioiis view of it (2 Co 3^^ ; ci. che subordination 
of the work of Christ to the grace of God in Ro 
324-28)^ 

Such is the outline of a doctrine of Christ’s merit, 
as sketched in the NT. The agreement of it with 
the ethical lines of Christ’s own general teaching 
on merit, as previously stated, is apparent. There 
is the same stress on the inner motive of obedience, 
the same domination of the whole subject by the 
idea of God’s Fatherhood ; while the exaltation of 
Christ is the analogue of the gift to His people of 
the Kingdom, in which they share His Lordship 
(Lk 222^ 2Ti2i2). 

Very different is the ecclesiastical doctrine of Christ’s merit, 
which, beginning with Anselm’s Cur Deus Homo, extends 
ihrc.iir’ » . : 'i '.h the Catholic and the Protestant scholasticism. 
1 1 0*1 i. ‘ \\y s. (sr merit is applied to the work of Christ, which 
is essentially the same as that of the Pharisaic theology , re- 
jected by Jesus. ,, . . j- ‘ toncep’u’on ill’.iv 

trating- the relatio , * « : ■ .ime of Tertullian 

onwards, w^ho introduced from the %'ocabulary of Roman law 
the term and ‘ • ' de- 

uiereri^ to define it (cf. il • ..* ' •>. 16, 

n. 1). As ■ ’ ’ ’ . . ■ . ‘ irist, 

it includes ■ (1) The w^ork of Christ is re- 

garded as a voluntary work or performance, lying outside of the 
sphere of Christ’s proper obligation to God. Anselm thinks of 
Christ as bound as man to obedience to God in His life, but as 
sinless man, free from obligation to die : hence His voluntary 
death is a work, which He can and does offer to God to procure 
the salvation of men. (2) The value of this work to God is 
esthmrvd. 1 i i.J’ia ‘ ..V ii its motive, but quantitatively 
by ■; I ■ (;i 2 •' a: IV 1 <• performs it. (3) The reward of 

Christ’s work follows from God’s justice, and the conception of 
this is equally external with that of the woi k itself, the reward 
being transferable from Christ to His people just like a sum 
of money. ‘ Whom could He more justly make the heirs of His 
debt (i.e. the reward which God owes Him), which He does not 
Himself need, than His relatives and brethren?’ (Gitr Deus 
Homo, lib. ii. cap. 9). 

The Catholic schoolmen after Anselm, and the Protestant 
schoolmen after them, continue the Anselmic doctrine of merit, 
not, however, without many changes. Of these the most im- 
t J‘v( af ff'P'i.N Peter Lombard, following Ph 29*11, adds 
I Chr;-t s'l-.i*' ''d m.)!, only saharion for us, hue exaltation and 
glory for Himself lib. iii. di'-r. IS) Th . - 1 • ' • 1 

Duns Scotus no longer deduce the reward of •. t'-. • •* •! *.1 

God’s j'ustice, as does Anselm, but either from a relative justice 
or equity, such as that implied in Roman law by the relation of 
father and son, or lord and slave (Aquinas, Sumvm Theologioe, 
II. i. 104. 1), or from God’s mere good pleasure (Scotus in Sent, 
lib. liV dist. 2 n qn. 1). By the Protestant schoolmen the material 
comenr or (.'hrints nierii is enlarged by the addition of the 
general obedience of Christ’s life, ’ 1 ' -i 

voluntary obedience of His death . 

a gift to God, but as an endurance of the penalties of sin). None 
of these changes, how^ever, essentially alters the Anselmic con- 
ception of merit. Two points in particular stand fast throughout, 
\iz. ihd idea or Christ’s work as something voluntary and un- 
owed, and the entirely external conception of it as 0 .' quantum, 
wbO'j ’ll i - 111 i.'-v-— .rd 'i -other quantum of 

( '>rr--]''V'(l!;;_^M ! j“. •>■>'' i- T ■ < • •; r 

B( r- i,.r»I and homlvu'd, y.v .’v'l ii:-d ■ I--’, . 

lii’ Ihroj'rcd ibi v):ri'jr\ . ■ 0 .. ;!< ‘:r.i'.-‘. ;■ 

His people is mediated through His mystic unity as Head with 
them as His members, is the hard, juristic* OLitlino of the Anselmic 
doctrine transcended (cf. Summa 'J'lni-d. lii. 4G. 1). By the end 
of the Protestant scholasticism, however, the di-spa ratene'-s of 
the traditional idea of merit from anything in the NT had be- 
come clear to the rh-jologians wkliin ProlLsianti'^m of a critical 
tendency. Tin Anniman Lmiborc b says of this iden, along with 
that of satisfaction : ‘ Since they do not stand in Scripture, but 
have been invented by men, no one is bound to the meaning of 
them any further than it can be construed from the phrases 
of c-l .. i-b.-. he sense of which they have been 

I J / ' c C'ln ■'f.-io, lib. iii.cap. 21. 1). In the period 
■ riU;g '■ !(..-» *: <■ ’i since Schleicrmacher, the general 
te’"drn'*v -f <-h il ojf’n”-.. "'ir.'.-i -.i ]’a’.\ m-i dimply repeated 

old ‘r- . d .1.^ pi , has been either 

to reject the term ‘merit’ altogether, as being too much associ- 
ated with the scholastic conception of it, or, if it has been 
retained, to reinterpret it along more ii >' 1 1 r d b* ,u s. Ritscbl, 
above all, has succeeded in transform ■•■c- i*- firm dogmatic 
conceptions the outlines of the NT doctrine, as above stated. 
See his exhaustive Treatment of the whole subject in Justifica- 
tion and Reconciliation, vol. iii, [Eng. tr. p. 434 ff.]. 

Literature. — ^S chultz, ‘Der sittliche Begriff des Verdienstes 


un-' ‘ ' * las Verstandniss des Werkes Christi* 

in ' Rechtjertigiing und Versohnung'-^, 

3vols. lSS9[Eng. tr. {Justification and Reconciliation) of 1st vol. 
from 1st ed. 1872, of Srd'v'ol. from 3rd ed. 1902] ; H. J. Holtz- 
niann, NT Theol. 1897 ; Wendi. T/ihr>> J<'su 2 , 1901 [Eng. tr. from 
Isted. 18933; Anselm’s Cur Den'i JIoj.io in Migne’s Pair. Lat. 
tom. 158, also in separate ed. (Nutt), 1894. 

Robert S. Franks. 

MESSENGER. — The word is formed from ‘ mes- 
sage’ with intrusive nasal. It is used as the 
equivalent of dyye'Xos in its primary meaning of 
one sent on a message or to make an announce- 
ment. So it occurs frequently in the OT (repre- 
senting of Heb. and dyyeXos of LXX), and in 
the Gospels' in Lk 7-*^ 9^^. It is to he obseped, 
however, that in ‘ r ’ the emphasis is on 

the sending or mission, while in dyyeXos it is on the 
message or proclamation. F’ .‘ ’1.'. a truer 
equivalent is dirbaroXos ; am.' in two 

instances (2 Co 8-®, Ph 2^^), where missionary 
preachers are so described and wliere some special 
mission is in view, the latter is the Greek term 
used. 

1 . Towards the close of the OT the term seems 

to liave acq uired f ■ ■ • • ■ i u of a special or inspired 
teacher. Thus in Hag i"*’ cue prophet styles hiin- 
seF • I- ; p- . ■ ’ . the bearer of Jehovah’s message. 
A -■*. is at least probable in Job 33^^. 

And this usage is in some degree paralleled in the 
modern tendency to seek a definite ^message’ in 
the literary works of distinguished i^oets and 
thinkers. The most important use of the term 
is in Malachi, a prophet whose name [if be, 
indeed, hisnetme ; cf. j\Ial P and the Comm, ad Iog.\ 
means ‘my messenger.’ He uses the term three 
times and in three applications. First, it is a 
designation of the true priest, whose work is to 
conserve spiritual knowledge and teach the law 
of God (2'^). Secondly and thirdly, in 3^ it is ap- 
plied to a forerunner, and to the ‘ messenger of the 
covenant,’ who seems to be identical with the 
Person -i\1(m 1 ‘ihe Lord whom you seek.’ These 
two nppl.'tanon- are in the NT interpreted of the 
Baptist and the Messiah re-* v-ords 

of the j>ropliet with refereu' :.i"i r r are 

with a change of pronoun (Hhee’ for ‘me’) re- 
peated in identical form in each of the Synoptics 
(Mk 1^ Mt IP^ Lk 7“*^^). In these quotations, as 
in Lk the messenger is one sent before to pro- 
claim or to jmepare. The direct aj>plieat.iou of the 
term to Jesus is not made in the JN'J’, though a 
kindred idea is frequently exjjressed : in the raying 
which occurs in all the GospGs, ‘ He that receivetlx 
me receiveth him that sent me’ (Mt 10*^^ Mk 9^^, 
Lk 9**® 10^^ Jn 13**^® 12^-^) ; in the frequent Johannine 
phrase ‘whom God hath sent,’ and in the com- 
mission {Jn20-^); and even in the term ‘gospel’ 
{eiayyiXLOv), which is expressive of what Jesus de- 
scribed Himself as anointed of God and sent to 
preach (Lk 4^®). The conceptions of Christ as the 
Revealer of the Father and the incarnate Word 
are also kindred ; and it might he argued that 
the language of Malachi was in the mind of the 
writer of the Ejjistle to the Hebrews in P 3^ 7^^ 
and throughout. R. ScOTT. 

2. In He 6^*^ our Lord is spoken of as our Fore- 

runner {TrpSdpojaos) ‘within the veil.’ This is the 
■ I.’ the NT where the title is used. A n-p6- 

, . ■ / literal sense) was a messenger sent in 

front of the main army to examine the ground, 
clear the front of obstacles, or notify the presence 
of an enemy to the main body advancing behind 
(i.e. a scout, light-armed soldier, or spy). Here it 
is connected with the priestly work of our Lord. 
He has entered within the veil ‘for us,’ as our 
‘ lii^h priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek, 
i.e, in our interest, namely, to obtain pardon for 
us (9^^), to represent us in the presence of God 
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and to open up for us an entrance into 
heaven itself (10^®)’ (Liinemann in Meyer’s Com.). 
Probably, however, the military connotation is not 
to be entirely ignored. Just as an army advances 
securely under cover of its scouts far in front, so 
the army of believers moves on through the valley 
of the shadow of death without fear, knowing that 
our great Forerunner is in front. He has en- 
countered and conquered death for us, so that we 
have no need to fear anything. This thought is 
beautifully elaborated from another point of view 
in Jn 1#' When Jesus came back for a moment 
from the silent land, it was not with an air of 
terror or defeat, but as a conqueror, crying ‘ All 
hail ! ’ (Mt 28^). There is nothing to fear in the 
Beyond whither Jesus has gone before us ' to pre- 
pare a place for us.’ E. Griffith- Jones. 

MESSIAH is the EngHsh word based on the 
Greek representation of the original Hebrew or 
Aramaic. The Gr. reproduction assumes the varied 
forms MefTias, Meo-crtas, and Mecrdaj, corn '-j,'nmlin;i 
to the Hebrew 0T<P and the Aramaic The 

Heb. is the normal katil form, meaning ‘ anointed,’ 
wdiich is tr. into Greek in the term wdiich has be- 
come so familiar, xpt<rT6s, the agnomen of our Lord. 
The Heb. was a term applied i-rc-'-ndiuMitly to 
the king, who was *10 to oriice by the cere- 
mony of anointing (1 n ly , 2 K 9^- % Priests 

w’ere consecrated to office in like manner (Lv 8^^, 
cf. 4®- 

i. Anointing of kings. — The custom of anoint- 
ing the king, from which his designation as ‘ mes- 
siali ’ arose, is connected with magical usages of 
hoary antiquity, based on the conception that the 
smearing or pouring of the unguent on the body 
endo\vs the human subject wdth certain qualities. 
Thus the Arabs of Eastern Africa believe that an 
unguent of lion’s fat inspires a man with boldness, 
and makes the wdld beasts flee in terror from him. 
Other illustrations may be found in Frazer’s Golden 
Bough^, ii. 364 fl‘. The Tell el-Amarna in-( ripl ion*- 
show that this custom of anointing the kbig \\ ii !i <*il 
prevailed in Western Asia at least as far back as 
B.o. 1450. The passage to which w^e refer occurs 
in a letter from a certain Ramm^n - nir^ri ^ of 
Nuhassi in Northern Syria addressed to the king 
of Egypt, in which it is stated that a former king 
of Egypt [Thothmes iii. ] had ‘ poured oil on the 
head’ of Rammdn-nirdrr - f.-.l’ and estab- 

lished him as king of N dpi-b' I'-azer’s great 
vcork has rendered us familiar with the super- 
natural endowments of a king wdio was regarded 
as a giia.si, deity, f That ancient Israel also be- 
lieved iliaL the royal dignity involved supernatural 
Divine powers, and that the oil poured upon the 
king conveyed these pow’^ers (like the ‘ laying on of 
hands ’), can hardly admit of doubt. The oil, like 
the sprinkled blood in a covenant-rite J (Ex 24®®"'), 
possessed a magical virtue- § 

Like the priest, the king w^as regarded as a 
Divine intermediary, and assumed the supreme 
ritual functions of a priest in his own person. 
Among the ancient Semites. ( -:>•< ■.;11\ ihe Baby- 
lonian-! and \s-^yriaus, the (.iii ■)!;;. : >!■ ’■ or king 
was con.'-idcicd to be tlie supreme God’s representa- 
tive or viceroy. SumeLimes he declares himself 
the ‘ son of tlie deity’ {e.g. in the opening line of 
Ashuxbampal’s cylinder-inscription he calls him- 

* Wmcklor, ThoiitaPIn, von Tell el - Amama (vol. v. in 
Schrader’s KJB), i.erter :^7 (p. 98). 

t Golden Bough 2, i. 187-156 ; cf. also his Lectures on the Early 
History of the Kingship (1905). 

X According to Westermarck, the hlood shed posses-ses a 
magical power of conveying: a curse (‘^Majric and Social Re- 
lations’ in Sociological Papers^ vol. ii. p. 16 C). In the case of a 
covenant the curse falls if the covenant be not fulfilled. 

5 Thus shields were smeared with oil to render them or 
their owners immune (2 S cf. Is 2l5. Saul’s shield was un^ 
anointed, and so its owner perished). 


self himitu Asliur ti Belit, 'ofispring of Ashur and 
Beltis’ ; cf. the language of Ps 2'^), or favourite of 
the deity ’ (cf. the name of the Bab. monarch 
NaramBin, ‘ beloved of iSin.’ Sargon calls himself 
in the opening of his Nimrfld insc. ‘ the favourite 
of Anu and Bel’). Further parallels in the case 
of Nebuchadrezzar may be found in Schrader, COT 
ii. 105 ft*. See also Tiele, Bab.-Assyi'. Gesch. 
491 ft*. Tiglaili-pilfcj-er 1. (B.c. 1100) calls himself 
ii§akJcu (pa-te-'^i) of the God Ashur (Prism- Insc. 
col. vii. 62. 63), i.e. Ashur’s plenipotentiary. That 
in this sacred function priestly office Avas involved 
may be readily inferred. Thus Ashur banipal (like 
Sargon) calls himself not only the iakmt or vice- 
gerent of B^l, hut also the iangu or priest of 
Ashur. Similarly the Homeric kings offer sacri- 
fice on heliali of the people. As Robertson Smith 
remarks (‘Priest’ in BBr^), the king in both 
Greece and Rome was the acting head of the 
State - religion. So also in ancient ine- exilian 
Israel, David and Solomon offered sacrifices (2 S 
1 K 8®^) in accordance with the tradition of 
the age. 

ii. Unique position of David in Hebrew 
THOUGHT. — Among the Hebrew anointed kings 
or messiahs, David came in course of time to haA^e 
a special ^^glli^i<•ancc. His importance Avas en- 
hanced by the history of the three centuries that 
folloAved his reign. No Israelite or Jcav living 
in the year B.C. 730 could haA^e failed to note the 
« trast betAveen the unbroken continuity 
• ■ of the seed of David sitting on the 

throne of Jerusalem and the succession of brief 
dynasties and usurping kings Avho folloAved one 
another on the throne of Samaria. The swiftly 
passing series of short reigns terminated by vio- 
lence Avhich filled the space of 15 years in Northern 
Israel from the close of the Ja nn.-l \ of Jehu (AAffiich 
lasted nearly a century) to ;k cc-^ion of Hoshea, 
Assyria’s nominee, to the dismembered kingdom, 
deeply impressed the i)rophet of Ephraim, avIio 
exclaims : — 

‘ They have appointed kiujj:&, hut not from me (i.e. Jahweh) ; 

Have made prince.'*, bin 1 knew iheiu not’ (Hos 8^). 

It is not surprising, amid the rapid changes of 
rulers and the disasters Avrought by foreign in- 
vasion, that Hosea should liaA^e prophesied the dis- 
cipline of exile for his faithless countrymen, and as 
its final issue that they should return and seek 
Jahweh their God and ‘David their king.’* For 
amid all the vicissitudes of the last three centuries 
the seed of David had survived every peril. The 
‘sure mercies of David’ to which the JeAvs still 
clung, though Avith feeble hope, in the dark days 
of exile (Is 55®), began in the age of Isaiah to take 
root in the national imagination. Though Judah 
was destined to suft'er terrible chastisements, yet as 
a result of the disciplinary trial ‘ a remnant would 
return’ (i.e. be converted) to Jahweh, and Jeru- 
salem would be preserved from the onslaughts of 
\i\ ‘. *1.,': f- The Immanuel prophecy, which 
<•.'• 1 ! ; l.‘‘ .Insurance of God’s presence among 

His people, delivered to the doubting Ahaz and 
his unbelieving court during the dark days of 
B.c. 735, .became the germ of a great series of Mes- 
sianic passages Avhich are found in Is [Eng. 
which W', ■ ■ " ’ ’ ■ ■ iposed soon after B.c. 701, 

inlH"®, . ; ‘ In the first the Messiah 

is portrayed as a military conquering hero, ‘break- 
ing in pieces the oppressor’s mace ’ ; in the second, 
the sounds of discord cease, and He, sprung from 
Jesse’s -lo(,k. IIh' ruler of ju'^tice and peace in 
God’s ‘holy inoniuniTj ’ of Zion, Avhere even the 

" There is noL a shred of evidence to shov? that this clause is 
not Qfenuine in Hos IV'. It is difficult to see why, if the idea 
‘had its roots in Isaiah’s time’ and not in. that out of which 
Ezk 87-i-4f. 458 and Jer 30^* arose (Harper, ad loc.}, we 
j should follow AVellhau&en in rejecting the clause. Nowack 
1 rejechs ihe entire verso. 
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powers of violence and injustice are turned into 
submission to a Divine authority. In the last He 
is again the King who shall reign in righteousness, 

‘ a hiding-place from the wind, a covert from the 
tempest. ’ 

All these • - - well as Is 23-4, are regarded by Duhm 

as Isaianic. i ' ■ “ hand, Gheyne, Hackmann, and Marti 

hold that they are post-exilic,* but on what the present wTiter 
considers to be insufficient grounds. The subject is discussed 
by Gheyne in his Introd. to Isaiah, pp. 44fE., 57 ff., and 173- 
176; also by Hackmann, Die. 7 - 'esaia, 

pp. 126-156, ‘ ai : ' ’ T ’ * . ^ • • . pass- 
ages ; cf, also ' 191 footo., 255ff, 

On the other . , ' • ‘ *"■ 

Kittel (1898) ( . ■ . ' ^ .'J . ■ 

‘Isaiah’ by t ‘ ' - . : * 

‘ Religion of Israel ’ in Hastings’ DB (Extra Vol. p. 696a), admits 
the reasonableness of the view here advocated. 

After the gleams of hope awakened by Hezekiah 
and the deliverance of Jerusalem, and after the 
glowing anticipations of an ideal Messianic King 
clothed with Divine powers, to which Isaiah in the 
early years of the 7tli cent, gave expression, there 
followed a time of reaction when these high hopes 
suffered temx)orary eclipse. Men’s hearts became 
sick of waiting. The long reign of IVIanasseh, fol- 
lowed hy the brief reign of Amon, was a period of 
religious as well as political decline. On the other 
hand, the reign of Josiah reawakened the hopes of 
the faithful adherents of Jahweh, and it is sig- 
niticant that Messianic expectation revives in the 
oracles of Jeremiah. In (cf. 30^) lie foretells 

the coming days when a righteous branch or shoot 
shall be raised unto David, who shall reign pru- 
dently and execute judgment and justice. In his 
days Judah shall be saved and Israel dwell secure, 
and the name by which he shall be called is 
‘ Jahweh is our righteousness ’ This fragment 
probably belongs to the earlier utterances of Jere- 
miah, and upon it Zeehariah in the opening years 
of the post-exilic period bases his well-known 
Iirophecies (3® 6^^), in which Joshua and his com- 
rades are addressed as tokens of the coming of 
Jahweh’s servant ‘the branch’ (3^), In 6^^ it is 
made clear that Zerubhabel of the seed of David is 
meant, who is destined to complete the building of 
the Temple, t With the passage in Jer 23®"® cf. 
also 30® 33^® as well as Ezk 21®^ 34^®"®^ 37^^. In 
Jeremiah less stress is laid on the personal and 
material features, more emphasis placed on the 
ethical. Also it appears from several passages 
that Jere-'i',.’- 'bo lather of a succession of 

rulers of b ,!■ than of a single ruler. 

But in .’.■■■■• ■i-rs'-i'j ’’l' question the utmost 
critical ■- i Thus 33^^"^^ is re- 
garded b\ •i-j'-- < li - 1 , later addition to the 

oracles or Jeremiah (see, e.gr., (Jiesebrecht’s Com., 
and Cornill in SBOT). Certainly after the time of 
Jeremiah the personal features in Messianic pro- 
phecy became fainter. ‘ There shall not be cut off 
from David one that sits upon the throne of the 
house of Israel’ (Jer 33^^), points to a succession of 
rulers at a time when the hopes of Israel still clung 
to the ‘ sure mercies of David.’ But this utter- 
ance, as we have already seen, belongs to a later 
time than that of Jeremiah. Zephaniah and Oha- 
diah make no reference to the Messianic King. 
When we consider their historic environment, this 
is not surprising. For royalty in Judah was rapidly 

* Recently Prof. R. H, Kennett has discussed Is 9i*7 in JTkSt 
(April 1906), and would assign it to the Maccabtean period. 
The epithets are referred to Simon the Maccabee. 

t Duhm deals very arbitrarily with these passages, Jer 235-8 
was not the genuine utterance of Jeremiah, but a post-exilic 
addition. Zee 3'"^ (>'- are ' ,V ■■ ■ * ■ editors have 

sought to eliminate the / ■ . ■ the original 

oracle, because Zechariah’s prophecies with respect to him were 
notfalfilled. 

Probably Mic ."i-i*’, like Jer 235-8. niayl)o as'signcfl to the earlier 
years of the reign of Josiah, when the religious and political 
outlook of Judah appeared more hopeful, and the overthrow 
of A«svria seemed as i)robable as it did to Isaiah after B.o. 701 
(Is 9-^ 4 [Heb.]). Wc ina} assign Nah 23-319 to the same period. 

declining in power and prestige. The lavst kings 
of Judah became mere puppets in the hands of 
foreign princes, who pulled the strings from the 
banks of the Nile or of the Euphrates. Under these 
circumstances the ideal of_ a Davidic ruler ceased 
to appeal as powerfully as it did a century earlier, 
and r'"' !.;!• "v' gave place to another. It is mar- 
vello .> continued to survive after the rude 

shocks of a hundred years. 

Its survival is • t d;!'" ■‘o Ezehiel, the jiriest- 
prophet, herald <■. ", of hope and of re- 

constructive effort. This prophet was an earnest 
student of Israel’s past, and read its records and 
its oracles. The influence not only of his great 
elder contemporary Jeremiah, hut also of the ear- 
lier premhets Hosea and Isaiah, is unmistakable. 
The influence of the first and the last is clear in 
Ezk 34‘-^-®^ ‘ And I will set over them a shepherd, 
and he shall feed them, even my servant David ; 

. . . and I the Lord will be a God unto them, and 
my servant David a prince in their midst.’ Here, 
as in the case of Jer 23®"®, David represents a suc- 
cession of Davidic descendants sitting on his throne. 
When we turn to Ezekiel’s ideal scheme of the 
restored Jewish theocracy (chs. 40-48), Ave find that 
the secular prince of Davidic lineage falls into the 
background, and his functions are subordinated 
to the ecclesiastical routine. The same fate in 
the early post-exilic period befalls the somewhat 
shadowy, if stately, figure of Zerubhabel in Zee 

4 and 6 (cf. Hag 2^^), who was soon destined to sub- 
side into the background in the presence of Joshua 
the high j)riest, the natu".*’^ b /'.hi .i . head of 

the newly constituted ( -i I;i truth, 

the Messianic King rapidly becomes a vanished 
ideal of prophecy. In tln‘ do-inc ,u4-20) 

Zephaniah (obviously an billion Ix-loFiging to the 
late-exilic or early post-exilic period) it is JaliAveh 
who is Israel’s King in the midst of His people, 
their mighty Hero who Avards off the nation’s foes 

^yy 15-19)^ 

' When Ave turn to the Deutero-Imiah (40-55), Ave 
find that an entirely neAV ideal, to which reference 
has already been made, had displaced the earlier 
and older one created by Isaiah. In place of the 
national - Messifmw aa^c +he national- 

prophetic ideal Ml' ! In‘ \j"!i of JaliAveh, 

through Avhose it»i: <. -m‘!m\' the sinning 

nation shall find peace. God’s anointed king, Avho 
is not of Davidic descent at all, but the Persian 
Cyrus, is the chosen instrument for accomplishing 
the Divine purposes with respect to His servant 
Jacob (44“® 45^"^). We shall have to note hoAV 
f»rof<)uudl\ Ui'i Di'utero-Isaianic portraiture of the 
.'^iiUbriiig S<Mv.nii came in later times to modify 
rile HebrcAv ideal of the Messiah, and to constitute 
an entirely neAV conception Avhich the HehreAV race 
only partially and very sloAvly assimilated, and 
whose leaven Avorked poAverfully in the Messianic 
ideal of the ‘ Son of Man ’ in the consciousness of 
Christ and His immediate folloAvers. 

When we pass to the Trito-Isaiah (56-66), which 
probably arose in the years that immediately pre- 
ceded the advent of Nehemiah, Ave find that the 
old ideal of the Davidic Messiah, which Ezekiel and 
Haggai attempted with poor success to revive, has 
altogether disappeared. Not even in the lyrical 
collection (60-62) is the faintest note to be lieard 
of a Messianic JeAvish King. The prophecies of 
Malaehi are equally silent. We have to wait for 
centuries — perhaps as late a- ib( dcriiisin^' d.-A' 
of the Hasmonseans — before rin' I)!'.\biiM 

King definitely and clearly reappears. 

Before we pass to the ' ■ ■ . - . - - . • ■ . 

necessary to n;fer briefl.x' ' ■ . . i ! . , ' , , 

or reputed Messianic c'haracier. (i; (in 3^^^ (belonging to tne 
earlier Jahwisiic document, Ji) can only by a strained interpre- 
tation be retrarded a-! Ares'll jnic ai all. The seed of the woman 
and the serpent (representing the power of evil) are to be en- 
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gjaged in prolonged conflict, in which both suffer injury. In 
this struggle it is not expressly stated which side will triumph 
(so Diilmann). (2) Gn 49io is exceedingly obscure. The ren- 
dering, ‘ as long as one conies to Shiloh ’ (Hitzig, Tuch), is doubt- 
ful in point of Hebrew usage, and difficult to sustain historicallj^ ; 

‘ until one comes to Shiloh ’ seems quite as difficult to sustain 
historically. The Greek versions attribute to the phrase an 
obscure Messianic reference, but interpret as a late Hebrew 
compound form with a relative, which can be accepted only 
after making violent assumptions."* * * § " Giesebrecht ingeniously 
proposed to read in place of the form ‘his ruler.’ 

He rightly argues that to read nbzf as the LXX presupposes, 
innnediately followed by l‘?i, constitutes a very awkward and 
intolerable combination, f If we accept this emendation, the 
passage may be «■ : •■■(h i . - 'Vf* ■ But it is mo-l pr<>l>abh 
an insertion mou d- ■)! I./ . u t it stands in no uuiued'aio 
relation to the verses that precede or follow, f (3) 2S 
Here vv.i^. 16 are tlie cxiuotMou, placed in the mouth of the 
prophet Nathan, of me -onrimt:nt of reverence to the House of 
David, which took its rise in the latter part of the 8ih century. 
Budde refers this speech of Nathan and the following prayer of 
Da ‘ • ■ : ' ’ an the other more primitive sections 

of ■ ' . • ■ and we may reasonably follow him in 

ascribing this passage to the ‘ . ‘ . * ‘ ■ 

period as that in which Jer 

‘ A star hath marched (? gleamed) out of Jacob, and a sceptre 
hath arisen out of Israel, and hath broken in pieces the sides i 
(temples) of Moab, and hath destroyed aU the sons of Seth ’ (?). 
The text is here difficult, and many points are uncertain. The 
entire series of Balaam’s oracles are brought together by the i 
redactor of the J and E documents, and the reference of the i 
lyric passage just cited may be either to David (2 S 82) or to 
Omri (cf. insc. of Mesha, lines 4-8, and art. ‘ Omri ’ in Hastings’ 
D.B).li Its Messianic interpretation by early Christian writers 
(Justin Martyr, Irenseiis), as well as by Eabbi Akiba, who re- 
ferred it to Bar Cochba in the days of Hadrian (cf. also the 
T£‘. ■ - “ri 1.' = IT- ' - ' it detain us. (5) Dt 18i5 

‘A ■ ■ '■ > ' up unto thee from thy 

m' i> „ '> j ■ ■ me. To him shall ye 

hearken.’ This passage is quoted in Ac 322 737 as having an 

reference. But the context (cf. the verses 

recede) clearly pn-i os rli.-i: the reference is 
general,;'’ ;■ ■ i ■ I. 'I l-rn« ' t* «. aiv. not to pay heed 

to the magician or soothsayer, but to God’s true lb c 

Moses, whom He will raise up in Israel from time (- c 

Driver’s Com. in ICC)- (6) Ijastly, we have a series of Ps^m 
passages. Pss 2 (esp. v.sff*). 72. 89. 110 may be taken as the most 
conspicuous examples of the revived Messianic expectation. 
They all belong Iho Orco'z pc rod P- 2, like Ps 1 (both 
without superscrip: lO'O, ^\as M'di-ml; plai i <1 by the redactors 
at the head of the l*-al'»i colloci ion, .‘ind ’'olongs to a lafce period. 
Ps 2, like Ps 110, originate^ from the Maccabsean days, when the 
old conception of rbe national deliverer from foreign enemies, 
wffiich was created by Isaiah after Judah’s emergence from a 
desperate crisis, once more revived. 

Before we come to deal with the later phases of 
Messianic expectation, we would here note the his- 
toric evolution of three distinct lines of anticipa- 
tion respecting the human agency whcrdiy T-'raels 
salvation and the establishment of ji I)j\iri(5 and 
righteous rule would he effected. (1) The rig^/iteous 
Messianic imrrior-kivg of Davidic descent. (2) 
The prophetic sufferer jjorirn vt'd in Is 40-55, and 
esp. in 52^®-53^^ — a coiu-c])! ion which may also 
underlie the obscure passage Zee 12^®- (3) The 

prophetic ideal, based mainly on Dt 18^®, which 
came to be identified with the heraldic prophet of 
Uie great and terrible day of the Lord,’ the Elijah 
of Mai [Heh. or was identified with the 

Messiah Himself (Ac Cf. Mk 6^5 gss, Jn 121 

614 740^ a^nd Wendt’s Teaching of Jesus, i. p. 67 f. 
hi. Transformation of tee Messianic 

IDEAL TEROUGE APOCALYPTIC,— The kingdom 
of rigliteoumes> and the fear of the Lord, or what 
is cxpies^ed in the Biblical phra.se the Kingdom of 

* LXX Toe> oc.^rox£tfAiv» oevTM, ‘that which Js reserved for him.’ 
The LXX in some variants bas bm; oiv a K'roxstreu, ‘till there 
comes he to whom it (? the sceptre) belongs,’ which is the ren- 
dering of the Targ. of Onkelos and also of Jerusalem. This 
most clumsy and almost impossible construe Ijion is apparently 
due to the influence of Ezk 21^2, where, however, we have a 
subject for the relative clause, viz. sri. 

+ Beitrdge zur JesaiahnUk, p. 29, footnote. It is difficult to 
understand the acquiescence of Gunkel in the construction pre- 
supposed in the alternative rendering of the LXX variant (cited 
in the previous foolnoto). 

+ See Driver in Expof,/tor, July 1886 ; EBi, art. ‘Shiloh’ ; and 
Benneit’s “(h'liesis’ iCe.ntvnj BU}U\ ad Inc. 

§ Budde’s Com. on Lhe Books of Samuel (J. C. B. Mohr), p. 
233; cf. also liis Richter u. Snim/Fl, pp. 244, 247. 

It The Com. of Dr. Buchanan Gray (i OC) should be consulted. 


God, was not to be attained -without a stz'uggle 
against opposing forces political and moral, or 
without the instrumentality of a personal leader, 
sometimes an anointed king of Davidic de.seent, 
through whom the victory ivas to be won lor 
Israel. For throughout we find that Israel, or a 
purified remnant, stands at the centre of the whole 
movement towards ■ ■ _ ■ ' ■ and becomes 

more or less identifie . \ceordingly, the 

closest connexion subsisted between the national 
Messiah and that future state of blessedness, a 
restored theocracy, which became the steadfast 
fcxpcctaiioji of the Jewish race since the destruc- 
tion of Solomon’s temple in B.C. 587. At first it 
w^as believed that the desired consummation would 
not long be delayed. The ex* ' * ■ ' ’ and 

the earthly scene in wliich th< ■ ■ ; ■ . ould 

behold the great day of the . ■ ■ . vent 

of the salvation foretold. But ever since the 
days of Amos, and still more after the discipline 
of the Exile, the horizons of time and space ex- 
panded. 

1. After the Exile and the return of the Gdlah 

(exiled Jews), the advent of the fulfilled hopes of 
a Divine kingdom uf righteousness w^as still de- 
layed, and the '^Ie^siani<■ age seemed as far off as 
ever, even after Nehemiah and Ezra had worked 
at their task of reform. As time -went on, the 
disappointed expectations of post-exilic Judaism 
bred among the spiritual leaders a spirit of hope- 
lessness as to the political outlook, and this is 
echoed in their religious hymns: ‘Does Jahweh 
cast off in abhorrence for ever ; will he no more be 
gracious ? Is there an end to his kindness for ever- 
more’ (Ps 77®-^ [Heb.]) ; cf. Pss 22. 37, etc. Trust 
in Jahweh still survived, and His faithful followers 
clung to the Tdrah (Ps 19®"^- [Heb.] and 119 passim), 
hut Messianic expectation languished. The out- 
look of the present time w^as hopeless. But amid 
the enlarged horizons of time as well as space to 
which we have referred, the thoughts of some of 
the most spiritual minds in J udaism w^ere directed 
to the transcendental and ultimate. In that w’orld 
God would finally vindicate Himself and His "ways 
to the expectant faith of Israel. A distinction be- 
gan to he established between the present and the 
future age or aeon. The former is corrupt, and 
hopelessly delivered over to Satan and the powers 
of darkness. Victory will come in the latter. As 
we approach the time of Christ, the distinction 
between the present age (n|rr or ai<bp odros) and 
the age to come dV’ii; or ai<hp puikXojv) becomes 
sharply contrasted, and the transcendental feat- 
ures i 1 which invest the latter, and the 

final • ■ •.■*.!! the heathen or demonic powers 

(Gog and Magog in Ezk 38. 39, attributed by some 
recent critics to a later hand than Ezekiel) charac- 
terize the new and later phase of Messianic ex- 
pectation. This final agony or conflict, called in 
later times the ‘Messianic sufferings or pangs’ 

which was to usher in the new age, 
was" no longer confined to earth. It was universal 
and cosmic. These jijMtf {il\ j-ih- features (which 
first meet us clearly in I’n'i Iniest addendum to 
the Isaianic oracles, Is 24-27) now impress* them- 
selves on Messianic expectation, though by no 
means always ; cf. Mk 13®"®^, Jn 16^^* 20-22 

2 . Another featurti (-(iiifil importance, which 
begins to emerge in ,i[>ocuI\])Li<* literature, left its 
impress on Messianic expectation, viz. the belief 
in the restcrrection of the dead. The first clear 
intimations of this faith are to be found in Is 26^^, 
Dn 12^. In the older apocrypha (Siracli, Judith, 
ToMt, 1 Mac. ) it is absent. In the later (2 Mac 
79. 14. 23. 29. 36 x2^* ^) it IS obviously present. In the 
Wisdom of Solomon it takes the form of a happy 
life after death for the just (3^"® ^ 5^® 6®®).* It is 

* Schiirer, GJY^ iL 508. 
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hardly necessary to emphasize how profoundly 
this belief in the resurrection of the righteous 
(the most lijrimitive form of the doctrine limited 
the resurrection to them) moulded the * ' '' .. 
of St. Paul. P"or to St. Paul, Christ is ' ■ 

Adam, endowed with the TrveOfxa ^coottoloDj/ (1 Co 
15^^), in whom all His faithful followers are made 
alive (v.-“) ; cf. Ro See Volz, Jiid, Eschato- 

logie, pp. 237-248. 

3. The pre-nvundane existence of the Messiah 

was another mode of the larger transcendental 
mould of thought whi h .']■ •< ..\\ |idc reveals. Be- 
lief in the ante-natal t‘ \ i m t oi‘ i ‘je Messiah was 
only part of a general tendency of Jewish specula- 
tion. The new Jerusalem, the Temple, and Para- 
dise existed before the creation of the world 
(Apoc. Bar 4® 59^, Assumpt. Mosis 'I’he 

Midrash on Pr 8'^^ even goes beyond this, and ex- 
pressly mentions the Messiah among the seven 
things created before the creation of the world, viz. 
the Throne of Glory, Messiah the King, the Torah, 
ideal Israel, E.e]ientance, and Gehenna.* The 
pre-mundane existence of the Messiah is also 
certified in the Targ. on Is 9® and Mic 5-. In these 
iiietaphy-ical conceptions, stimulated, as we may 
V it'll coA-:idcnd>le ' ^ elieve, through the 

Platonic doctrine • ■ ■; ' ideas which passed 

in the great streai > o’ !'■ ! ■ * influence over the 
Jewish Diaspora, we clearly discern what Charles 
aptly calls a Semitic philosophy of religion. f By 
this doctrine of pre-mundane existence the things 
of God were lifted above the universal lot of change 
and decay, and brought into the realm of adaman- 
tine permanence. As B,''dc:i^p(-t;. (-r acutely re- 
marks, it became, in the of reflective and 

pious Jews, a guarantee against loss.J We need 
not labour to set forth how profoundly it affects 
NT thought, esriecially Pauline and Johannine 
(2 Co 89, Ph £7 . cf. 2 Co 4^ Col D, He P 21®, 
Jn H-8). 

4. Messianic titles. — (a) Among the most sig- 

nificant for students of the NT is that of ‘Re- 
storer,’ which is probably involved in the epithet 
Ta'eh, which occurs in the a]>oc}'dy]’>se of the 
Samaritan liturgy for the Day or Aumemoiii. In 
the day of Ta'^eh it was believed that the sacred 
vessels of the Temple would reappear which had 
been concealed on Mount Gerizim,§ and it has been 
conjectured that this same idea of Restorer under- 
lies the epithet Taxo (Greek rd^wy) in Assumpt. 
Mosis 9^. In the litei'ature of the time of Christ 
w^e frequcnrly meet with this conception of the 
Messiah. Thus in the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs (Test. 'Levi, 18), which may have 
originated about a century before Christ’s birth, 
the Messiah is regarded as the coming restorer of 
the Paradise lost by Adam’s transgression. In 
Ac 3^^ the Kacpol a.'iroKaracrraa-ew clearly reflect this 
tradition. This function of ‘restorer’ was evi- 
dently ascribed to the Messiah and not to God’s 
messenger Elias, referred to in Mai 3^* [Heb.]. 

(6) Other significant epithets, as ‘ Son of a 
woman,’ prob. in allusion to Is 7^^ appear, if the 
text be sound, in the Book of Enoch {Similitudes) 
62® 69^. il This is of interest when we compare the | 
Pauline ‘son of a woman’ (Gal 4^). On the other 

* Edersheiip T t Tn ‘ - of Jesus the Messiah, i. p. 175. 

+ Book of /.’//'/o/f, l'rro.| p j:{. in his description of Apoca- 
lyptic genera Ily 1’ i»('‘'vble that we have a trace of it 

in that profoundly speculative Psalm, l.i:) (note vv 15.16). With 
reference to the prc-exisience of ti'c- Ale^'-iah (rot His name 
only, as Volz seems to assume in Jud. Ef^rJtutoloij'C, ]>. 217), see 
Enoch 482-6, and of. Charles' notes (and O?"). ‘Name’ here 
connotes eodsience as in the BabyL Creation laMc pine- 1. 21 
On the other side, as against the Jewish !>'*i ci .n Mcsssaiiio 
pre-existence, see Dalman, Worte Jesu, p. 245. 

* Selbt^tfJeu'^/sstsem Jesu% p. 89; Volz, Jud. Eschatologie, 

p. 218. 

§ Bousset, Bellgion des Judeiitv.mf^, Pp. 258, 267, 274. 

li Here, however, it should he noted, in both passages Charles 
adopts the reading ‘Son of Man,’ 


hand, the th-l-i'n'. ’op ‘horned,’ or ‘ two -horned^’ 
{B^reshith liaboa, 99j, based apparently on Dt 33^", 
belongs to Jewish literature subsequent to the 1st 
cent, and need not detain us here. Far more 
-■ ^ *« 'he title which plays so large a part 

i- ".'■■■ ' Gospels, viz. : 

(c) "Son of Man.’ — The cmi-loyment of this 
hrase as a Messianic title dale- rtom i!ie Macca- 
aean period, and in this specific sense meets ns 
for the first time in Dn 7^^. Its earlier occurrence 
in the OT requires no exiiosition here. At tlie 
time Avhen the Book of Daniel was written, Jewish 
-r - !■ ,il\ • ‘ i<* w.i - -li ! cr h '1 to the concei>tion of a great 
;”..I i')i\ ’>;• jin.giin ".! at the close of the j)resent 
age, whereby the coming age was to be ushered 
in. We no longer see the figure of a Messianic 
King of Davidic descent. His place is taken by a 
mysterious symbolic portraiture which, as Volz 
correctly argues,* is not angelic. It stands con- 
trasted with the four animal symbolical shapes 
]ii‘(‘viou-l\ clesci'ibed, and especially Avith the last 
Ijca-i 'c 'll' the ten horns, ‘ dreadful and.exceedingly 
strong,’ which had ‘ great iron teeth that devoured 
and brake in pieces.’ In sharp distinction from 
these monstrous and bestial Avorld-poAvers Avliich 
are finally to be destroyed, we have a mysterious 
fi-gure in human shape.f In v.^^ its significance is 
explained. It represents ‘ the people of the saints 
of the Most High.’ As H. J. Holtzmann correctly 
observes, it is intended to express ‘ a Avorld-empire 
which is human and not brutal, Avhicii is ethical 
and noble and not immoral, which is like man, 
stamped with the likeness of God’ (Gn D*^). That 
this human and humane world-empire was to be 
I JeAvisli and not Gentile, is obvious to the reader of 
Daniel’s a po( }dy]w(i. 

The ‘Son of Man’ has a yet more definite and 
• 1 An the Similitudes of the Book 
01 Enocii (chs. 37-71), Avritten probably after B.G. 
100. Here He is obviously a supernatural person- 
ality and not a symbolic figure, or indoiiiiit'oly 
expressed as ‘like a son of man.’ Idie Son of 
Man is not mere man. This is clearly shoAvn in 
ch. 39, where a cloud and AvhirlAvind carry Enoch 
aAA'ay and set Mm doAvn at the end of the Ixeavens. 
There he sees the mansions of the holy, and among 
these latter ‘the Elect One of '“’ghb-Dn-iu-— and 
faith,’ Avhieh is another name for 1 1!(‘ • '^on of Man ’ 
(v.®). Moreover, He sits on God’s throne (Sl'^), 
AA^hich is also His oAAm throne (69^^* 9'>), possesses 
universal dominion (62®), and all ’ : ; ■ ' ‘ ’s com- 
mitted to Him (6997). Various . ■ ■ titles 

are given to Him, viz. ‘ the Righteous One ’ (SS^* ^ 
53®), and ‘the Elect One’ (39® 40® 459^*). We note 
meanwhile that the Son of Man is also Judge. 

Accordingly, Ave conclude that Avhilo the term in 
Daniel is symbolical of the human rule of God’s 
people Israel, in Enoch it is the designation of a 
supernatural i 1 ii \ . Avho holds universal em- 
pire and wielas -Dhe oihc'e of Judge. 

When Ave pass from this apocalyptic use of the 
title ‘Son of Man’ to its employment in the Syn- 
oj)tie Gospels, aa^c observe a great • h!<nj<-. I was 
Avithout question Christ’s favourite < n - i : - • i ; ! : i » ■ • ■ of 
Himself. It is noteworthy that in the JSynoptics 
the term relatively occurs twice as often as it does 
in the Fourth Gospel. It occurs 30 times in 
Matthew, 14 times in Mark, and 25 times in Luke. 
In John it is found only 12 times. 

Christ’s employment of the term is by no means 
uniform. Consequently we are in danger, as Bous- 
set points out, of giving a one-sided ii’i v! |i:c(ar!i-n 
to the expression, either by taking it j > rc* i o * 1 1 i r i ; s ! • 1 1 >■ 
in the h-h'. * -c of Dani(‘l il (‘ li.ni'U 

of Enov-*.. *■: - g ideal typical man (as 

* Jud. Esehatologie, p. 10 f. 

t On the element of mystery attaching to the use of the pre- 
position ? (in *159), see Volz, ih. 
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Schleiermacher assumes).* Probably Charles is on 
the right path when he interprets the Synoptic 
use of the phrase as ^ «<■!. bination of 

two contrasted ideas — • “ conception 

oT : “■! the Deutero - Isaianic ideal of 

■ ',‘■.1 Servant. t It is certainly pos- 

r was the prevailing conception 
in Christ’s personal consciousness rather than the 
former or eschatological use of the phrase ; while 
the former was the interpretation of the title which 
dominated the thought of the Synoptic writers, and 
came to be impressed on the utterances of Jesus. 
This view seems to be sustained by the fact that 

^ p a 

in Aramaic the term ‘ Son of Man ’ (^--1 

means '■uiiply ‘man. On the other hand, it is 
difficult U) o that Jesus could have employed 
so colourless and vague a designation of Himself ; 
and Bousset is probably right in his contention, 
as against Wellliausen, that such a term, emx3loyed 
in Aramaic, could easily come to acquire a special 
eschatologic'al significance . t In all | ■ < ‘I d. i ^ i ' . 
Jesus on certain momentous occasions ■«* 

How far it was weighted with the significance that 
the phrase conveys in the Book of Enoch, when the 
expression was actually employed by Jesus, it is 
difficult to say. It is hardly necessary to believe 
that in the personal consciousness of Jesus the 
superadded notion of pre-mundane existence was 
attached to the term, though Jn 8®^ (‘Before 
Abraham was, I am’) would fairly point in this 
direction. We certainly have no clear right to 
infer it from Mk 12®. Moreover, there is some 
weight in the suggestion which a few scholars, 
^ B- isset, have put forth, that the term 

^ ’ has been placed in the mouth of 

Jesus in many cases when He simply used the 
first personal pronoun. § That He did, however, 
employ the phrase in an eschatological sense of 
Himself, and with a full consciousness of the sub- 
lime dignity which it conferred, cannot be denied. 
Thus, in answer to Pilate’s question (Mk 14®^ ; 
cf. Mt 26®“^, Lk 22®®), He quotes the well-known 
Daniel passage (7^®), declaring that men would see 
Him, the Son of Man, sitting at the right hand of 
power {i,e, of God), and coming in the clouds of 
heaven. This utterance is certified by the three 
Synoptic Gospels ; and all three agree in giving it 
a decisive influence in the trial of Jesus before 

the Sanhedrin. h-'weyer, carries 

us one step fur' V' ■. 1' i' ■•■ossihle to dis- 
sociate in the r-i." uf -h-'M- the assump- 
tion of this high . ■■ h dignity without 

including in it the ; ‘ v ■ ■ on. The Oriental 

king was also judge. As King or Messiah, Jesus 
had, with full consent from Himself, been already 
acclaimed (Mk and, with the title of ‘King 

of the Jews’ placed on the cross by the Roman 
governor, He was crucified (Mk 15^® ; cf. vv.^®- ®^). 

Moreover, His preaching of the TCh'giltnn of God 
was closely bound up with the <-<*r‘(<-p:'(»rii of im- 
pending judgment. ‘ J ust as He could *“■ ■' 
with the ideas of the kingdom and th*- h !■!.-: ■■■ ■ . 
if He wished to make Himself intelligible to His 
countrymen, so He could not dis-peiise with the 
Messianic idea if He wished to he intelligible to 

^ Je^U ‘in lii/i’in 

t Book ot ll'ioch. It. [i. :tl.';IV ; cf. al-o Bartlet, 

Ba^ositoTj l>ec. Ib’js. 

t Reunion JudciLtuint,-, p. 305, foornote. 

§ Bousset’s Jeiius (Bng. cd.), p. ISS. Bousset thinks that it 
was not rill the closing months of His ministry that this title 
was assumed ; ‘ in face of the threatening doom of final failure 
. . . only briefly and sparingly did Tie adopt the name’ (p. 192 f.). 
Some chloiir is given to this view, that the Synoptic writers 
have frequently supplied the phrase in Christ’s discourses, by 
comparing sVizs'v iuoZ in Mt 5^0 with the parallel 'zvixae. rov vlav rod 
ctvOpu'Tou in Bk But in the extremely severe limitation im- 
posed hy Bousset on Christ’s employment of the term we are 
unable to concur. 


Himself’ (Bousset).’^ It is easy to draw the neces- 
sary corollary. In the designation ‘ Son of Man ’ 
^ 'o Jesus to Himsel ' * ■ . , " ' " ‘ ] 

, ■ ■■’• was involved the ■ • ■ ' 's 

meets us in the SimUitudes ot tiie Book oi Enocn, 
that of universal judge, t 

But the eschatological side is not the only, nor 
is it the most important, aspect of the conception 
of ‘ Son of Man ’ in the mind of Jesus and the Syn- 
optic writers. Far greater, viewed from the ethical 
standpoint, was the human aspect of the lowly 
Suffering Servant suggested by the Deutero- Isaiah. 
This certainly could never have been in^^ented by 
the Synoptic writers. It is of the very essence of 
Christ’s thought respecting Himself. It is never- 
theless remarkable that the locus classictes of the 
NT writers who reflected on the mystery of the 
Messiah’s crucifixion, viz. Is 53, was never, so far 
as we can gather from the Synoptic writers, quoted 
by Jesus Himself, with the doubtful exception of 
Lk 22®h That this propliecy, hovv^ever, must have 
been in His mind, seem^ lairiv clear from Mk 10^® 
12®-!®; cf. Jn 13!2-i7 and Lk 242®-^®. .Accordingly, 
the title ‘Son of Man’ had a twofold significance. 
It is employed when Christ’s claims to powxr and 
authority are asserted, both now and in His future 
Kingdom and glory. The ‘ Bon of Man ’ has power 
to forgive sins (Mk 2^®). He is Lord over the Sab- 
bath (Mt 12®). He will appear clothed in power at 
the last day (Mk 14®^). But the title is also used 
in immediate connexion with His human nature, 
lowdines . j . ' ' . ring, and death. ‘The Son 
of Man ■ . . • ■ * ; ■ drinking ’ (Mt ll^®, Lk 7®'*) ; 
‘the So? • : not where to lay his bead ’ 

(Mt 8-®, Lk 9®®) ; ‘ is betrayed ’ (Mk 14^!) ; ‘ came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister ’ (Mk 10 ^®) ; 
suffers and is condemned (Mk 8®!). The paradox 
of this twofold antithetic -jj’dPc,* ’ < is solved by 
the positive truth which i: “(i<. y' i : . The peculiar 
and special function of dignity and privilege which 
belongs to the ‘Son of Man’ rests on an ethical 
basis. He that has come to serve, suffer, and give 
His life a ransom for many, will pass through agony 
and death to His place of exaltation in the clouds 
of heaven (cf. Ac 3^® 8®^ 17® 26^). Upon this basis 
St. Paul and his successors have built. We also 
are to sufier with Him, that we may share in His 
glory (Ro S!"^). The Kenotic doctrine of Ph 2®‘ is 
reared on this foundation of the t(‘}ivhiiig- of Jesus 
le'jpecting Himself as ‘Son of Man,' wlicieby we 
learn 1 hat H e was ‘madepi i Tcc i -i! ffc be.*-'.’ 

and became ‘ the leader of uur sskIv aiiuii ^llu 2 ■ 

(d) ‘Son of God’ is a designation frequently 
applied to Jesus in the Gospels, and is applied 
by Jesus to Himself as the expression of His vivid 
consciousness of God’s presence in His life, and the 
intimate bond that united Him to the Father (Mt 
1127). In His native Aramaic, Abhd was the mode 
of address in prayer that came most naturally to 
His lips, and became a tradition in the worship of 
the early Christian Church (Ro 8^®). That the re- 
lation claimed by J esus was a special one, is indi- 
cated by His use of the expression ‘my Father’ 
in Mt 11^ 18®® 20^, whereas in Mt 6®^ 10^ God is 
spoken of to the audience before Jesus as ‘your 
Father.’ More significant still is the designation 
of Himself as ‘beloved Son’ in the parable of the 
Vineyard let out to Husbandmen (Mk 12®), and 
also by the voice which spoke to Him from heaven 
at His baptism (Mt S^®* Mk l^®- Lk 3^!* ^). 
Upon this unquestionable basis of language em- 
ployed by Jesus respecting Himself, the frequent 
ap^ication of this designation ‘Son of God' to 

* Jestis, p. 178. Bousset, however, refuses to,_ include in 
Christ’s conception of the title ‘Son of Man’ the idea of His 
own judgeship (p. 194). ^ , 

t Cf. Mk 1^ -7, Mt 2531-32, 2 Co 510. See also Friedlander, 
Die religidsen Bewegunge-n innerhalh deb Judentums im JZeit- 
alter Jesu^ p. 325. 
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Christ in the Pauline E^Distles, and of the same 
phrase with the epithet /uopoyev'^s in the J ohannine 
writings, was obviously founded. In the memor- 
able scene at Caesarea PhiIip)pC when Jesus ques- 
tioned His disciples as to their belief respecting 
Himself, Peter, acco]‘ding to the Matthew tradi- 
tion, replied, ‘ Thou art the Messiah, the Son of 
the lining GocV (Mt 16^®). This would seem to 
imply that the expression 'Son of God’ was a 
Messianic title- But in this connexion two things 
should be noted: (1) Mk 8^® gives Peter’s rei3ly in 
tlie briefer form ' Thou art the Messiah.’ (2) There 
is scarcely any evidence in later Jewish literature 
to indicate that the phrase ‘ Son of God ’ was used 
as a Messianic title. This is the more remarkable 
Avhen we remember Ps ^ Mahweh hatli said unto 
me, Thou art my son, this day I have begotten 
thee,’ and the old Semitic conceptions of divinity 
which attached to kingship, reflected in Assyrian 
inscriptions (see above, p. 171). Probably the stern 
monotlieisni of later post-exilic Judaism tended to 
suppress language which seemed to attribute Div- 
inity to an earthly human personality. 

(e) ‘Son of David’ is the most characteristic, 
as it is the most tiaditional and historic, designa- 
tion of the Jewish Messiah. It expresses the 
most representative type of Messianic expectation, 
if we understand by that term an anointed Jewish 
king who was to he the national deliverer. This 
conception, as we have already seen, had its roots 
in the days of Isaiah of Jerusalem, and revived in 
the age of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and even survived 
in attenuated form to the early days of post-exilic 
Judaism. But in later Jewish literature belonging 
to the Greek period we notice a remarkable absence 
of any allusion to a Messianic king of Davidic 
descent \vho at the end of the ages will erect his 
throne. That the expectation still survived, and 
at times found expression, especially as we ap- 
proach the period of the Maccahaean struggle, seems 
fairly clear from such Psalms as 2. 72. 110. On 
the other hand, we find no reference to a Messianic 
deliverer of the seed of David in Joel, Is 24-27, 
Sirach, Daniel, Enoch (chs. 1-36, the Vision of 
Weeks and the hortatory discourses), Book of 
Jubilees, Assumpt. Mosis, Sib. Or. The figure 

of the Messiah is absent also from Tobit, Judith, 
1 and 2 Maccabees, Wisdom, Baruch. It is true 
that we do find mention of the Messiah, or allusion 
to Him, in the visions of animals in Enoch (chs. 
85-90), in Sib. Or. 3, in Philo {de Prcem. et Poen. 16), 
and also in Apoc. Bar 29® 30^ and 2 Es 7^®^* ; but the 
figure holds a secondary position, and is far more 
shadow than substance. 

Bousset, in reviewing this literature (both i^rc-Ciir^sLian a’hl 
OMu-'li ig io \.p. l"C'), endeavours to solve iho prol.;..in of tiivs 
a i-c! '-f- of .Mf.S'ilanio expectation. t The causes are twofold. 
First comes the patent fact to which reference has already been 
'“ 'i l' : r. or, 'o pj.j' . Ti c ,T<- '• .id , • i • ;d into a laiger 

, '■ r r, o d on these larger 
<!' ■ .-I- il l ■ : ‘ I 'i>‘. ■■ .:i . i -i rlnal catastrophe 

was to be vast and world-wide. The world of the Jew was no 
longer Palestinian or e^ Wi , , i-.- it was the world 

ruled by < i yet greater world 

ruled by i.ic -■ir'.. Moreover, Greek ci'nin had h. gnu to 
enter deeplv into the mind of Judaism. To the cultured Jew 
the iiguru of a l)a\ idic-ilessiaiiic king -i-i uu d i’H‘< ngruon.. a- <1 
lyov'ii ■ .l’ i.tiii ’ M I‘ii» r !‘ r “.1 a:id I'-i.t 'i. f T.i.il hr,i: 7 o'i- 
.( . c., of Maccabsean rulers left 

‘ ■ '' I content. In the latter part of 

. ■ ■ ■ the days of Simon and Hyreanus. 


* The passages where the term ‘Son’ occurs in 2 Esdras 
( 7^8 1332. 37. 52 149 ^ a,g well as in Enoch (105^) are all extremely 
doubtful. T’ ‘ i-'i.'J o*'/’* ; and it is held by many 
>.‘iw |)» • ■ !■ a (Zur Gesch. und Lit 

o'-v / . /'//- .‘j n. yj, as well as Charles, that Christian 

hands have ’worked over these texts and have inserted the 
expro'^sion ‘Sou.’ V-> r T'V 2 “';. . ’ 

regards L)i-uiniuon : | jv,; ,■ * 

‘Son’ of God may . ‘ i. • ...1 iv, : ! .-■ 

sracTr for ‘servant’ See also K Schmidt’s art. ‘Son of 

God’ in LBi, col. 

f Ft hrioi, ./" /•>/ t'lit Zeitalter, p. 255 f. 


the Jew might well have believed in the advent of a Messianic 
age. Now, the Maccabees were of priestly descent, and came, 
therefore, from the tribe of Levi. It is ‘ ■. > - 

that the seed of David of the tribe of ‘ . . - ■ : :■ 

into comparative insignificance ; cf. Charles’ note on Enoch 90^'' . 

But th‘ li< ;))•:- bound up with the Messiah- 
king of lir'o were by no means extinct, 

thougli they appeared sometimes to be dormant. 
There were Palestinian J ews as well as J ews of the 
Diaspora, and there were uncultured Jews both in 
the countryside and in the towns, influenced hy 
old traditions and the expectations still kept alive 
by the Law and the Prophets read in the syna- 
gogue, as well as the literary Jews who pored 
over the Book of Wisdom or consoled themselves 
with tlie Visions of the Book of Enoch amid their 
blighted political hopes. Moreover, the spell of the 
Hasmonaean line of princes did not last for evei\ 
The 1st century B.c. witnessed a great change as 
compared with the second. Life was no’- 
Aristohulns I. and Alexander Janm . ■ ' ■■■ 

was in the great days of Judas, Simon, and John 
Hyreanus. The Hasmonaean princes were regarded 
as usurpers, and the political aspirations of the 
race began to turn once more to the seed of David. 
The ordinary uncultured Jew did not trouble him- 
self wi'^ '* ■ dreams of new heavens and 

a new [ ■ ■bahly there were many culti- 

vated Jews who had little taste for the Book of 
Enoch. These would read with satis- 
faction the Psalter of Solomon, ■ : \ 1^' 17®^-, 

with its references to the familiar words of Prophecy 
and Psalm : — 

‘V'.-T •d..'*]-! ' . - D. ‘1 . T-' 

swe.." • i. ‘ ‘ ‘ 'i •' ■' ' '■'o'*''* 

should not fail before thee [2 S 713 - 16 , Ps 89^- 5], Then, through 
our sins, sinners* arose against us, attacked us, and thrust us 
ouk Those to whom thou didst make no promise took away 
with violence (our honour t). . . . They laid waste the throne of 
David with insolent shouting. But thou, O God, wilt cast them 
down and remove their seed from the earth, when one that is a 
foreigner J to our race arises against them. -\f coidinii to tlieir 
sins wilt thou recompense them, O God . . . o .■-■*). Behold, O 
Lord, and raise up for them their king, the son of David, at 
the time which thou, O God, knowest, that he may reign over 
Israel thy servant ; and gird him with strength that he may 
break in pieces unjust rulers. Purge Jerusalem with wisdom 
and righccou&ness from the heathen that trample her down 
with (iesiriiction. May he thrust out the sinners from the 
inheritance, utterly destroy the pride of the sinners, and as 
potters’ vessels with an iron rod break in pieces all their sub- 
stance ’ [Ps 29]. 

The Psalter of Solomon, not inaptly called by 
Kyle and James 'the Psalms of the Pharisees/ 
clearly reveals by its contents that it belongs to 
the period B.C. 70-40. Its chief interest for us 
consists in the strong indications which it gives of 
the reviving Messianic hopes of Israel at this time 
under the Roman yoke. Palestine was ready to 
respond to any hold or able adventurer like Judas, 
Theudas, or Bar Cochba, the last of whom was 
- ...1 .jn hy the distinguished Kabhi Afeiha. 

T ■■ Gospels furnish clear evidence that 

the national expectations which were directed to a 
Davidic Messiah in the middle of the last cent. B.c. 
still prevailed in the days of Jesus. The very form 
of the Matthew and Luke traditio’ 

Lord’s birth exhibits an endeavour ,■■■-*' ■ . ■ ■ 

prevalent expectation that the Messiah would be 
of Davidic descent. (1) The divergent pedigrees 
in the two Gospels trace the ■■■■-■■.> of Joseph, 
the reputed father of Jesus, fr 1 1, . (2) Both 

lay stress on Bethlehem as Christ’s birthplace, in 
conformity with the oracle in Mic 

Quite apart from the form of the Gospel narra- 

* A reference to the Hasmonaean princes who usurped the 
high priesthood (so Byle and James). 

t The Greek ^(ps/Aov-ro has no object, and these words may 
probably be supplied. 

I Poiiipev is undoubtedly me.nnl. See the interesting and full 
dibcusbion in Ryle and James’ Crrm. on the Psalms of Solomon, 
Introd. p. xlii ff. 
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lives and the predisposition of the writers, the 
facts of the life of Jesus furnish conclusive evidence 
of this strong current of Messianic expectation.* 
We know that on repeated occasions, especially j 
towards the close of His career, He was acclaimed 
as !Son of David : iMt 9^^ (cf. Mk 12-® 15-^, 

Mk 11^^^ (Mt 21®'^®). A survey of the facts, how- 
ever, leads to the conclusion that Jerusalem in 
South Palestine was the centre of this national 
movement of Messianic anticipation, and that its 
pulses become weaker as we pass to the Jewish 
populations farther removed from this centre. 

(/) We also find the title ‘comforter’ (cmp 
iiimciMm) bestowed on the Messiah of Davidic 
lineage. In Jn 15^® 16^ Trapa^X^ro? is for- 

ensic in origin = ‘ advocate,’ hence comes to mean 
‘helper’ (see Weiss, ad loc.). It has therefore 
nothing to do with the above Messianic title. See 
Wunsche, Leiden des Messias, p. 112; Bousset, 
Bdig. des J'lidd p. 261. We hnd a Menahem, son 
of Judas the Galilsean, ■' '■ Jerusalem as 

a messiah, and after a ■ ■ overthrown 

(Volz, Eschat. p. 210). 

iv. Attitude of Jesus towards the 
3IESSIAHSHIP, — This subject involves some deli- 
cate problems which do not admit of easy or 
immediate solution. Several questions present 
themselves, and the answers to these enable us to 
deline approximately the attitude of J esus towards 
the Messiahship. (1) What was the iiopular im- 
l)ression created by the Personality and ministry of 
Jesus? (2) In what form did Jesus regard Himself 
as Messiah, and how was this related to the poxmlar 
imprc-'Sioii or the current Messianic expectation? 
(3) At what time did the Messianic consciousness 
possess Jesus, and when was it proclaimed? 

1. In reference to the first question, the follow- 

ing facts may be noted : (a) During the Galilsean 
period of His ministry Jesus was designated a 
prophet ; and of this He was plainly conscious 
(Mlv 6^). T. I i'l j.«>n':hT "Stimation He was con- 
sidered to hr cM'.i)'’.,.; powers so remarkable 
that some supposed Him to be Elijah (6^^), the 
precursor of the Messiah (Mai 3^ 4^), or one of the 
great prophets returned to life (Mk 8^®; perhaps 
Jeremiah or Isaiah, cf. 2 Mac 2® 15^^^*, 2 Es^ 2^^®). 
This seems to have been the general opinion 
K'-'lnjcling Jesus down to the close of His life (Lk 
24^^ * a prophet mighty in deed and word ’). (6) On 
the other hand, when Jesus passes into Judjea, He 
is confronted by the powerful current of Messianic 
expectation which looked for a king of David’s 
line (Mk 10^® 11®- Probably an attempt to 
draw Him into this path of Messianic claim and 
revolt P ' authority underlies 

the question as to tnimUMoonoy (Mk 12^^). 

2 . As to the form of ChrisPs own Messianic 

consciousness and its relation to the popular im- 
pression and the South Palestinian <'\p<‘ctai i<ui, wc 
note: (a) That the narrative of rhc Tcmipiaiion 
(Mt 4®^-, Lk points to the conclusion that 
early in His public ministry the path of a material 
or worldly Messiah -king was deliberately re- 
nounced (cf. Jn 6^5 18®®). (b) At an early period 

Jesus promulgated the fundamental principles of 
the Kingdom of God, and was fully conscious of 
His plenary authority to declare them even in 
oi^position to the sacred Mosaic T6rah which He 
announced Himself prepared to fulfil (‘Ye have 
heard how it hath been said . . . but / say unto 
you’). Yet though the expression ‘kingdom of 
God (or heaven) ’ is often on His lips, He does 
not name Himself as ‘ king.’ _ (c) He \vas evidently 
conscious of a higher vocation and dignity than 
the desimation ‘prophet’ involved. For (i.) He 
never cMled Himself ‘prophet,’ though popularly 
acclaimed as such ; (ii.) the prevailing designation 

* Of. Keim, Jesu wn Namrct, i. 244, iii. 103. 
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of Himself which He adopted w^as, according to 
the Synoptics, ‘ Son of Man,’ "which, we have 
already sliown, implied a high eschatological func- 
tion and dignity ; (iii.) He also re-jnidi d Iliin^i-lf as 
‘ Son of God’ (cf. Mk ii), tbough He restrained 
the announcement of the title (Mk 3^^* ^-). (/) He 

was wholly out of symi)athy with the popular 
national and materialistic conceptions of Messiah- 
ship with w'hicli Southern Palestine at this time 
was rife. This we can clearly discern in His "warn- 
ing against false prophets and messiahs (Mk 1^-^, 
Mt 24“"’^'*), who attempted by violent revolutionary 
means to force on the advent of the ‘ kingdom of 
God’ (Mt IH^). From these data the conclusion 
may be derived, that Jesus from very early times — 
even as early as the date of His baptism, according 
to the triple tradition of the Synoptic^ — was con- 
scious of His unique relation to God as His Father, 
and of His Messianic dignity and mission, but tlia"t 
He filled it with an ethical as wxll as .M})oealyptic 
content. It was for this reason that He he-iiated 
to declare Himself as Messiali at the opening of 
His p)ublic ministry, knowing the perils of the 
material and unspiritual comtidb-n- with w'hicli 
the national expectations liio invested the 
name. The true reiiresentation of His Person and 
of His mission was to be found in ibc apcaalypiic 
title ‘Son of Man.’ He was thinking of the 
exalted cosmic spiritual dignity which attached to 
this title wdien, in answer to Pilate’s question, He 
acquiesced * in the anibiguoiis honour ‘ King of 
the Jews’ (Mk 16-). The name connoted to Him 
the same personal authority as He claimed in the 
previous reply to the high priest (Mk 14®‘-^). So the 
Fourth Gospel interprets the enigmatic answer of 
Jesus to Pilate (Jn 18®®, cf. also 19®^). 

3 . With reference to the time when the Messi- 
anic consciousness possessed Jesus, and when His 
Messiah shi]3 was proclaimed, few will dissent from 
Bousset’s dictum, that it is highly probable that 
the tradition is right in dating Jesus’ awakening 
to the Messianic consciousness from the moment of 
His baptism, that is, before the opening of His 
ministry, t As we have already indicated, there 
were, nevertheless, powerful motives which dictated 
the withholding of His claims from immediate 
public announcement. It is evident that the sig- 
nificant declaration which He drew from Simon 
near to Caesarea Philippi, that He was the Messiah, 
and more than proi>het, marks the decisive point 
after which His Messianic title was , . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

claimed. Though He still imposeu upon ills 
followers great reserve (Mk 8®®), we find that 
shortly after this He is hailed by the blind Barti- 
maeus (Mk 10^) and by His enthusiastic followers 
(Mk IP-^®) as ‘son of David,’ — a title which He 
probabU mixed feelings. 

V. F.'s /■//■/' m the 3Iessianic 

Expectation current in the Time of 
Christ. — 1 . That the Messiah of Jewish tradi- 
tional expectation would he endowed with the 
virtues of justice and • / X,-./'/. * C-r ••gh the 

Spirit of God, was an «)b\;n':-l\ con- 

ception derived from the old Isaianic prophecy, 
Is 9^[Heb.®] IP^*, cf. Ps72. These ethical qualities 
are reproduced in varied forms in, e.g., I’s-Sol 17, 
Test, of the XII. Patr., Levi 18.^ In this last 
passage the Hasmonsean priest-princes seem to 
hover before the writer’s iimigiiiatioii.^ In this 
portraiture the Messiah is king aiul priest of the 
whole earth ; the nations of the earth and the, 
angels in heaven rejoice over him. ^ All iniquity 
disappears under his sway. He again opens Fara- 

^ The present writer, thoug'h with considerable hesitation, 
differs from Swete’s comment upon the words tfh xiyu? in 
Mk 152 (Ml 27^^). For Pilate appears to have understood these 
words as an amrinalion of his own suggestion (Mk 159) ; go ^so 
the Roman soldiers (Mk 15^3^ of. v.26). Ot- Lk 2270f. with 23S. 

i Jem') (Eng. ed.), p. 174. 
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dise, and the devil (Beliar) is bound by him. _ It 
is not easy to be quite sure wli ether Christian 
elements have been interpolated, here as elsewhere 
in the Test, of the XII. Patriarchs. Moreover, in 
the SibylL Oracles the Messiah is called a 

‘ holy king’ of universal sway. In the Psalms of 
Solomon the sinlessness of the Messiah 

is emphasized, and expressly referred to his endow- 
ment with the Holy Spirit (cf. Mt 3^®- Ro P). 

2 . The dement of mystery and marvel shrouds 
the appearance of the Messiah, cf. Apoe. Bar 29^ 
(text, however, somewhat doubtful; see Charles) 
32h 2 Es 7“^ Test, of the XII. Patr., Levi 18, 
Sib. Or. According to Targ. J on. on Mic 4®, the 
Messiah is already in the world, but is concealed 
owing to the sins of the people ; see Schiirer, QJV^ \ 
ii. 531 h. With this tradition cf. Jn 

3. The Messiah is to be preceded by a messenger of 
God who is to p'lcr if y Israel (Mai 3^*^). — This angel 
of the Covenant is identified by Malachi (or per- 
haps by an interjiolator) with the returning Elijah 
(45^* [Heb. 3-2^-]). This passage, we know, exerted 

7 ■ influence over later times ; cf. Sir 

17^0“i3 (Mk 91^'*)- 

4 . The scattered tribes of Israel arc to he gathered 

together to Jerusalem, and Jerusalem and its Temple 
rebuilt . — Often we find that the apocalyptic features 
of a heavenly Jerusalem usurp the place of the 
terrestrial lineaments of the older forms of Messi- 
anic anticipation ; cf. Rev 21^*^^'. Here, again, 
the sources of these traits are found in the OT, 
i.e. in exilic and post-exilic literature : Ezk 39^^®'-, 
Is 11 ^^-^® (which tell of the gathering of the Dia- 
spora from Assyria, Babylon, Egypt) ; cf. Is 27^^* 
35®®^-, Mic 7^^ Is 66 -^^. In many cases these 
expectations may be called by the general term 
‘Messianic,’ but are without the presence of a 
Messiah. God brings about the blessed change, 
not by a gradual evolution of the earthly order, 
but by a mighty destruction of world -empires, in 
which Israel’s fo ‘ P-b ' '• are over- 
thrown wdthout ‘ : any human 

or superhuman ' ’ ■ “ _ ‘ most 

characteristic passage is is Tt ’ In Liiat day the 
great trumpet shall be blown, and all who are 
being lost in Assyria, and are driven into Egypt, 
shall come and bow to Jahweli in the holy mount 
in Jerusalem. ’ Similarly in the earlier Enoch 90®®^*, 
Ps-Sol 11, and Bar and even in Philo (de 

Exsecrationibics, § 8-9, de Prcem.. et Poen. ; see 
Schiirer^, ii. p. 515), >Yhere the ethical traits are not 
forgotten. 

Moreover, the rebuilding of J erusalem is the 
reflex of the Deutero-Isaianie utterances, and also 
of Ezk 40-44. 47, Sir To 145 ^ Enoch 

90^®. According to Ps-Sol 17^^ this restoration of 
Jerusalem is to be the work of the Messiah. 

5 . The Messiah as a martial personality is based 
on the nor? rainin' of Is 9®*^ ID, Ps 2 ^'®, and this 
trait miqiu'Titlv recurs in the literature of the 1 st 
cent. B,C. and ‘'later ; cf. Sib. Or. 2 Es 1231-33 
(where the Messiah is the lion which is to destroy 
the Roman empire), also Apoc. Bar 70®,* and 
esp. Ps-Sol 17^^'^. It is significant that this 
trait is absent from the NT except in Rev IQU'^i, 
in which the atmosphere is Judaic rather than 
Christian. 

6 . The conception of Messiah h ni-JosefJ or h n- 

belongs to much later dcwi-li I it (-ra euro, 
and need not detain us. See Bousset, PeL des 
Jiidentums^, p. 2641 

7. The ethical and universal traits of the Jewish 

Messiah and of Messianic expectation are, how- 
ever, meagre and even ' '7// their absence. 

The blight of materials -?■! <>»■ luii i'-i;.:’ exclusiveness 

♦Bracketed, however, by Charles as an interpolation; it 
comes in abruptly and forestalls the reference to the Messiah in 
ch. 72. 


rests upon most of the later J ewish literature of 
Messianic hopes. We scarcely have a hint of the 
Messiah as the bearer of a new and higher revela- 
tion of God’s nature or will to mankind, or of 
His function as a redeemer from &dn. The horizons 
are the horizons of the Jew. With the exception 
of Philo and the writer of Sib. Or. 3, who were 
evidently Hellenic in sympathy and culture, ^ve 
have but little to remind us that the J ew felt any 
interest in other nationalities and their future. 
Jewish '* presents a singularly contracted 

world, ■ -3 an entire universe. Eor that 

univers , ■ s not limited to Palestine, is to 

be governed by Israel only. The visions of the 
Book of Enoch suiter from these painful limita- 
tions. The SimiliUidcs in the description of the 
last struggle with the heathen restrict the^ scene 
to the Holy Land (Enoch 56). Similarly in the 
Psalms of Solomon the eschatology is limited in its 
scope to Palestine. Seldom do w^e meet with any 
hint or suggestion of the conversion of the Gentiles. 
Is 49®, with its glorious ideal of Israel’s mission as 
a light to the Gentiles, is almost wdiolly forgotten. 
The might of the Gentiles is to be broken, and 
world-empii'es are to be destroyed. The heathen 
nations are to be tributary vassals to the new 
Israelite power which Jahweli will erect, and of 
which the restored Jerusalem will he the centre. 
The Gentiles may make pilgrimages to the Holy 
Land, but only Israel may dwell there. See 
Bousset, op. cit. pp. 268-270. 

The features of the ‘ ‘portrayed 
in Is 53 are almost tot; .'.y .J m- i ’u i li-- version of 
theTarguni of Jonathan, composed in the first two 
centuries of the Christian era, when the influence 
of the Maccabsean age still afiected the Messianic 
<oii(-oiin(*n- of Judaism. The traits of Is 53 and 
49® are quite foreign to the Messianic ideals of 
Judaism in the 1 st cent. a.d. The cross of Jesus 
was to the Jews a ^tiimhling-blocdc (1 Co I-®) ; cf. 
Volz, op. cit. p. 237 ; Dalman, Der leidende und 
sterbende Messias, p. 6 f . ; Schurer^, ii. 554 f . 
vi. Jesus the true spiritual fulfilment 

OF PROPHECY AND ISRAEL'S REAL MESSIAH . — 
The volcanic uprising of the Jewish race under 
Judas Maccabaeus and his brothers against the 
efforts of Antioch;:- r- to suppress the 

national worship, ji profound influence 

upon the Hebrew nation and its ideals. Pot the 
future spiritual progress of Israel the results were 
permanently iupiriuii-. Religious ideas became 
warped by pjiri’K ulari-ni, and the il t;ii; 1 : > of the 
race diverted from the noble -.'li-. con- 

ceptions of prophecy, especially of the Deiitero- 
Isaiah, to the study of the Torah, as Israel’s 
national heritage, with its ever growing mass of 
legal requirements and ceremonial | :i:u i il:*'-. 
Piety then became a rule of thumb, and ;.•» Gal-'-i - 
ated endeavour to secure merit took the place of 
the old prophetic ideals of « - -. All 
this is summed up in the singir /V.// . 

Pharisaism was born of the strong national move- 
ment of which the heroic episodes of the Maccaba^an 
struggle were the outward embodiment. Out of 
this movement emerged, on the one hand, a vehe- 
ment rea^t^vi ,ignir:-( Hellenic ideas and usages, 
and the cx;i!i;n i'-'i <•:' the TOrah as Israel’s 
ladiumi while, on the other, there emerged the 
legend of the Jewish race, which 
iiu: prolific source of^ messiahs whose 
abortive careers were (pKiiiclicd in blood, until the 
final heroic effort of B;ir (\)chbM, hailed as the 
fulfilment of Balaam’s prophecy by Rabbi Aldba, 
was extinguished in the reign of Hadrian. But 
the noble spiritual ideals of Ilebrcw prophecy — of 
Jeremiah and the Deutero-Isaiali — could not be 
entirely suppressed by Pharisaism. As Fried- 
lander in his recent stimulating work has pointed 
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out,* tlie liberal movements wliicli prevailed in the 
Jewish Diaspora which was surrounded and pene- 
trated by Hellenic influence, prepared the 'way, 
especially through the writings of Philo, for the 
advent of Christ ; and the same writer enables^ us 
to discern more clearly how the highest ethical 
ideals of the Hebrew Messiah were realized in 
Jesus. The husk of nationalism, which clung 
to Jewish <ip(»caly]jtic and left no place in its 
Messianic conceptions for the redemption ^ of the 
Gentile world, was remorselessly cast aside by 
Jesus: M say unto you, that many shall come 
from the east and west, and shall sit down with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom 
of heaven, but the children of the kingdom shall 
be cast out into outer darkness ’ (Mt 8^^* What 
the Messiah-prophet of Razareth declared in His 
oracles, St. Paul, His greatest disciple, fulfilled. 
For Judaism had l3een diverted by Pharisaism froni 
its true prophetic mission marked out for it in 
the dark days of its exile, but was enabled at last, 
by its greatest latter-day Prophet, the Divine ' Son 
of Man,’ and by His great Jewish disciple and 
Apostle to the Gentiles, to - real voca- 

tion in spite of itself ; cf. I- i-* -J « J - 

Literature. — This has been partially indicated m the course 
of ’ ' . ' ■ e article on ‘ Messiah ’ in Easting's’ DS and 

in /■'. 1 /*.■.'/. should be consulted. A selection only of 

the most important works need be given here : Drummond, 
The Jewish Messiah ; Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah^ I lGO-179, ii. 434 ff., 710-741 ; Stanton, The Jewish 
and- the Christian Messiah, 18S6; Wendt, Teadhing of Jesus, 
i. pp. 60-84, 176-181, ii. pp. 123-339 ,* Holtzmann, NT Thecl. 
i. pp. 81-85, 234-304; Baldensperger, Das Selbstbewusstsein 
Jesu ; "Wellhausen, IJG^ (1895), pp. 198-204 ; Charles, Book of 
EnochCsee esp. Introduction). The h --'" '•n“.od »v}i1crN< (11{''>'‘'! 
of the Apocalypse of Baruch and his jsh .. “i I IfC 

the EBi will also be found useful. 

section (§ 29) entitled ‘Die Messianis ■.»■ Flo':''..r.g ’ in < i* ir i < 
GJV'-i ii. 497-556; cf. also Bousset. J .,„s 

imnentest. Zeitalter \ pp. 245-308; and i*;i> \ \u\/,J,>a. E'-nho.- 
tologie von Daniel bis Akiha, pp. 213-237, also pp. 55-68; 
Dalinan, Der '•>' •• fi ■ "n-i /^f»u'bende iWmto ; Oastelli, IlMessia 
secondo gli V( .id '. i;*':- and Driver, The Jewish Inter- 

preters of Isaiah liii. For a more complete list the reader is 
referred to Schurer, op. cit p. 496 ff. 

O'WEN C. Whitehouse. 

METAPHORS. — A metaphor is a blossom of one 
tree on the branch of another; it is a figure of 
speech by which a word or phrase is lifted to a 
meaning to which it is not literally entitled. ^ A 
simple trope is a metaphor condensed. Similes 
are metaphors explained. Parables and allegories 
are similes or metaphors ehihoratclj' extended, and 
do not come into the scope of this discussion (see 
Paeable). In this article 'vve shall not attempt to 
catalogue or classify the metaphors used in the 
Gospels, or to distinguish in any technical way 
between the metaphors and other closely-related 
figures of speech, but shall use the word in its 
broadest sense. 

Ap ■ -b ■ ■ Mirth of Literature) restricts the term 

.r'l.- l;.' ifardiner, Kittredgc a;td wjx.ld M’tJar 

1 l-‘ V- ‘ (Behre Jesu), uolw ; b-irnuP-'g 
classic character of his general treatme’i" of Tru* Ujt’um"'. c 
language of the NT, does not give specnc aiurn'oii lo L!'-' 
inci.'iphms bi ilic '.i)« ('ch of Jesus and their relation to the more 
mid parabolic teaching of the Gospels. 

Fm m!> ^.'iluablv art. ‘Sermon on the Mount' in Hast- 
ing-' DIS. Km. Vf,l.. vl'issifies NT figures -pt < < ii a- ou ‘ t- 
cal, -'i hvpcrbolic, and figurat:-. ( B’..r f :rl( ritly tl-o 

last linn i'Kindc.s :.:i the classes previo.i-h mcnuoMcd, wh- (. 
many of the hyperbolic expressions, even in the inbtance.s cited 
by Votaw, contain veiled metaphors. Ever^' one vho listened 
to Jesus mentally supplied the resemblance between the ‘gnat’ 
and the ritual peccadilloes which these men, so scrupulous of 
their meat and drink, ‘strained out,' and between the ‘camel’ 
and ih(‘ ■‘ins against the moral law which they swallowed 

so compi!u*c‘ntb . So the ‘ eye ’ which was to he plucked out (Mt 
f)-‘y) Mild The • beam 'which was not plucked out (73) e\-ideiitly 
were tiie man’s pet sins- 

A simple metaphor expresses the resemblance 
(or identity) between two dissimilar objects or ideas 

* Die religidsen Bewegungen innerhalb des Judentums vm 
Zeitedter Jem, pp. 237-264. 
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by applying to one a term which can literally 
designate only the other, as ‘Tliis is my body’ 
(Mt 26-^). An abbreviated or veiled metaphor is 
one in which the assertion of resemblance is not 
expressed but implied. Sometimes a veiled meta- 
phor sparkles in a phrase, as : ‘ water of life,’ 

* sons of thunder ’ ; or even in a single Avord used 
in a non-literal, ideal, or peculiar sense, to he 
determined by the context or by current usage, as : 
‘cross,’ ‘yoke,’ ‘grace,’ ‘iiesh,’ ‘the Day,’ ‘the 
Wrath,’ ‘darkness,’ ‘to wash,’ ‘to sleep’ (ef. use 
in Synoptt., John, and Paul, of ?. ‘ to drink,’ 

‘to Avalk’ {TrepiTTareoj), and scom'" '.;i (Miov’ Avords 
constantly used in the NT Avith an ethical meaning, 
the force of Avhich is grasped only after the mind 
has made the connexion betAveen their literal and 
non-literal meanings. All the Gospels refer to 
‘death’ as a ‘sleep.’ This Avas not uncommon 
among the Jews of that era. But John’s Gospel 
uses a difierent and more tender Avord {KOLpido/xai), 
and adds to the usual metaphorical conception 
the idea of sleep being an i iN-iuor;:-!''- which brings 
health to the sick and maU'c- ih(- i tctl man ready 
for the work of a neAV day (Jn Other ex- 

pressions, such as ‘ Get thee behind me, Satan ’ 
(Mt 16-^), ‘Destroy this temifie, and in three days 
I will raise it up ’ ( Jn 2^^), may be taken at random 
as examples of veiled metaphors, the connexion 
l^tAveen the literal and spiritual meanings being 
, -iipplied. Many of the deepest teachings 

... ‘j. \ r are embodied in words or phrases which 
cannot he fully understood until their metaphorical 
meaning is grasi3ed. 

All Oriental language is pictorial. This is es- 
pecially true of the words of Jesus, not only as re- 
ported in the NT, but in other sayings reported by 
the early Fathers and in the recently-discovered 
Logia. To insist upon taking the Sermon on tlie 
Mount ‘just as it reads,’ would often mean to insist 
upon taking it as no one listening to Jesus would 
have understood it. This metaphorical method of 
speech was habitual with Jesus (Mt 13®^, Mk 
where does not mean ‘ parable ’ in the 

modern sense, but nitdjiphoricjil (oi:iparison), and 
was used, so His di.''Ci]»le'i iliougld, to hide the 
■ •' H*' w(>i‘d< rr-Mii all except the inner 
. i - ■. .. ■ . 1 • ' .''\k hoAvever, as Wendt 

has suggested, ■ i ■ . ■ . ' ■ ■ attention of His 

hearers, and enabled His teaeliing to be carried 
more easily in the 

NotAvitlistanding t lie jisarked difference in Amcab- 
ulary, style, and thought found in the various 
Gospels, they all agree, a\ lion repv-nijig ih(i >|iOi‘r.ho- 
of Jesus, in putting a metfipliorical "pi’/iiiial mcrin- 
ing into evtui Llie simplest words, such as ‘ sheep- 
fold,’ ‘door,’ ‘key,’ ‘lamp,’ ‘bread,’ ‘water,’ ‘fish,’ 
‘life,’ ‘birth,’ ‘travail,’ ‘death,’ ‘love,’ ‘hell’ 
(yeej^pa), ‘paradise,’ etc. This is time ev^en in the 
case of reporters Avho themselves 1: X ■! and 

.■spiritual insight, and Avho not mis- 

unilei'^iiood the inner meaning ot Jesus’ Avords.* 
Sometimes, as in the reference.-, to ‘meat’ and 
‘leaven’ (Jn #2-34 ^27.55^ Mt 16^2^ Mk Lk m, 
■im .h meaning of our Lord’s words was under- 
si.-o l-( ■•■lA* the Gospels came into existence. ^ In 
other cases it is plain that even the Gospel Avriter 
did not catch the meaning of the Avords which he 
reports. 

; In all parts of the NT, social, civil, and regal 
terms are applied, often Avith a new »h'].{h of mic.ji!- 
ing, to our Lord and His Kingdom. pjiIv 

terms as ‘king,’ ‘Lord,’ ‘Master,’ bin 

6eov and (Twrijp are titles given to the Roman 

* Such misunderstanding does not seem so strange after one 
examines the contemporaneous literature. ^ In the Talmud 
(PesoLchirrC) an entire section isghen tothe discussion whether 
a man may eat the leaven of a Gentile, and with what kind of 
water dough must be kneaded. 
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emperors of the 1st and 2nd cents., while d8e\(p6s 
was the common term used for members of various 
heathen esoteric associations of that period, and 
‘ birth ’ the technical term for the rite of initiation. 
So the i^apyri have shown ‘scribe/ 

‘proi>het/ etc., were technical terms used for 
officials in the heathen temples. This means only 
that the members of the early Christian community 
were accustomed to use the ordinary language of 
theii* * * § times. It is difficult to tell what new 
ecclesiastical colouring was originally given to the 
titles of the early Christian officials, or what new 
ideas were from the vt ,*■!’. '-xpressed by 

the old terms ‘faith,’ ■ -''j » ■ That the 

latter terms, though identical in form, expressed 
ideas radically different from what they did when 
used in the LXX, is i*)'. ’’ dgr' by all critics — 
how much more, then, •!i'l 'leas differ from 

those conveyed by the same terms wffien used in 
the heathen Mysteries ? * 

The command to baptize or believe on, in, or into 
the name of Jesus, — found in all parts of NT, — 
receives a new force from the papyri, where, in 
heathen temple-, ihe properly i)v»;ight ‘into the 
name of God’ c-Miiiim-izL- i lie Div-no ownership.f 

The different NT writers are marked by certain 
striking peculiarities in their use of metaphors. 
St. Mark, in his peasant’s Gospel, rustic but i)ic- 
turesque, uses many metaphors which all wTiters 
follownng hhn could but repeat. So his simple 
metaphors grow into extended metaphors or illus- 
trations in the later Gospels. Yet certain strong 
expressions, evidently metaphorical, are, either be- 
cause of their uncouthness or implications, ignored 
by the later and more reflective writers. That the 
disciples are to he ‘ salted with fire ’ (9*^^), and that 
even in this life they are to be rewarded with a 
hundred ‘ mothers,’ etc. (10^^) are peculiar to Mark.J 
But when the force of these metaphors is caught, 
each statement strengthens our Lord’s argument. 

So the statement that Jesus spat on the blind man’s eyes and 
on the dumb man’s tongue (S^s though omitted for obvious 
reasons from the of- G h ■ - '■ ‘*1 • • 

when we remember ' * : ‘ \ j, ' ' . ' • » . . . 

represented the essence < ■ • - * ■ . tiie quintessence 

of himself, and therefort • ^ I, ' "liest ages, a lead- 

ing part in magic and witchcraft. By this acted metaphor Jesus 
proclaimed symbolically that it was His very essence that 
healed. Of. also Jn 96, where the action of Jesus possibly 
receives a new meaning when we rememember that in the 
Talmud the dust of certain districts in Jerusalem was clean and 
of other districts unclean — not because of the district being in- 
sanitary, as is suggested in the Talmudic text. If, instead of 
spitting on the tongue, He ‘spat out.’ this would receive ex- 
pi.. nn 'O' *1 ) t 1 u« » j'toraof the Jews to spit in contempt when 
i'i.iS V. cn. *1 .«d ^ as also in the earl;^ Church, where con- 
verts coming to’ -p. ' it as a sign that the}’" renounced 

the kingdom of &•., i . • • i . . ' , art. ‘ Alenu.’ 

In Mk. , believers who have ‘ salt ’ -within them 
(9^®) have brotherly love ; in Mt., those who love 
their enemies are salt In Mk., the w’-ord 

is a lamp {\6xvos) which must not he hid (4^^, cf. 
Lk 8^®- ; in Mt._, it is the believer (5^®), or his 

‘ eye ’ (spiritual vision or intent}, if clear and 
healthy (dTrXoO?, 6-^), which is the lamp shining 
forth from the inward centre of life {(p2>s, 5^-*) — 
which Jn. sees to be the eternal Word, Christ 
Jesus (1^). In Mk., disciples are compared to 
sheep (6®^ 14-^} ; in Mt. they are sheep (10® 15^ 26®^, 
cf. 18^^), while in Jn. (10‘^"^) a long, elaborate dis- 
course is based upon this well understood metaphor.il 

* See, Deissniann, Bible Studies^ 1901, pp. 73, 233; Percy 
Gardmi. B.h T-.nit'-f (!Sr' '': ■ T? . 'C.' ’ <•" 

Early (“b a'ld Paga's II li i.'.l' (' /. 7 >. 7 •*> - !•. >' 

t See ()■ ffc-i'-ann, pp. 1-J2, ' 1.'. IPT : M ■..[ • , • \'T 

(1906), i «-bo". M linn -.he pr n-v-'i cm- arc practically identical 
in mea' '''s a- u-( d ii ■ lic pap^ 1 i 

t Mt ].)-'■ 1- t]( lib. ml .irul ai .aiiv riiLc is omitted. 

§ Compare the proverb yet to be heard in Jerusalem, * What 
•sa’*" 't (liJit \( cp- i'*o* i'V g'V'd \!i-\\'fr : ■' Ciiarity.’ 

i -I !i (Ifi- (rb f'Umi-r-i-U n Je-'i l->0) looks upon the 

riin-r.'i i-ii ani: ''ii-pi.'‘'oii-. b.-cau-e at one time 

J(-r.' ■ lula-iiic Door Jind ai aiio'r cr a- the Shepherd 


Both Mk. and Mt. teach that he who ‘ findeth 
his life shall lose it,’ but Lk. enlarges the mean- 
ing of -^vxn until it includes the whole man 
(9‘*^®). Mt. alone says, Have no anxiety for your 
life, ‘ for each to - morrow will be anxious for 
itself’ (6“®"®^), though both Mt. and Lk. remark 
that even the birds, which have neither farming 
implements nor granaries, are cared for (6-® 8-®, cf. 
Lk The metaphorical allusion to new 

wine in fresh wine-skins, Mk 2-^, is explained in 
Mt 9'^ and enlarged in Lk 5®^. The patch which 
in Mk. and Mt. tears out a larger hole from the 
old garment, is in Lk. condemned for two alto- 
gether different reasons (5^®) — the necessity of 
tearing a new piece of cloth in order to get the 
patch, and because it would be a different kind of 
cloth. Every one who heard this remark in either 
form would he caught by the unspoken metaphor : 
Judaism cannot be patclied by this new doctrine 
of Jesus ; it must be replaced by it. The gospel is 
no patch ; it must replace the old and worn-out 
garment. In Mk. there is only a brief allusion to 
the coming of the Son of Man in Mt. an 

extended description. 

‘ Let the dead bury their dead ’ (8“^) ; ‘ Cast not 
your pearls before swine ’ (7®) ; ‘ Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ? ’ (7^®), are some 
of the striking expressions found in Mt. alone, as 
also the declaration that no man should be called 
^father'' (23^); cf. the acted metaphor (17^®), no- 
where else recorded, by which Jesus ■ 
claims that the God of the Temple IL ! 
when He declares His legal exemption from the 
Temx^le tax. There are a number of peculiarly pic- 
turesque and humorous metaphors for which we are 
indebted to Matthew. The Pharisees are ‘ white- 
washed tombs ’ full of putridit\^ (23^'^) ; ‘ blind 
guides of the blind ’ (15^^ 2;V®- -■^) ; ‘wolves in sheex3’s 
clothing’ (7^®). One who truly exhibits the law of 
righteon.-ne-s (which is unselfishness and love) does 
not let his left hand know what his right hand 
doeth (6®) ; but these men blow a trumj^et before 
them, not only when they give alms, but -when they 
pray (cf. the remark in the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles [xii. 1], that a teacher of the true doc- 
trine is kno-vvn to one who ‘ has understanding of 
the right hand and the left’). They make long 
prayers and ‘ devour widows’ houses "(23^^ or ?). 
These' *■ ■'“ * r-c-.liw/ri'.- . so particular in 

their ■ ■ gi’iit but swallow the 

camel (23^^).* Christ’s yoke does not gall (IP®), 
but these men lay ui}on the shoulders of others 
burdens which they will not move even with the 
finger (23^). For such is the ‘weeping and the 
gnashing of teeth’ (8^^ 1342. so 22^3 24®^ 25^®, else- 
where only Lk 13^®). These satiric pictures of the 
TiKjoloi:!}!!!'- of the day are peculiar to Matthew. 
Both Mt. and Lk. refer to the same individuals 
b\ tJ b-. vh'i M-e greatly disturbed by the 
in -hi-i.- :: ] hey have 

a beam in their own. ]'■»/■ own in- 

firmity and need of immediate surgical assistance, 
they use the other eje, which must also have been 

'iq-.Mhv:!'. ji1'!\ afflicted, in spying out and ridi- 
• 'Jifig ’ho -pi ' k of dust in the eye of their neigh- 
bour (Mr 7‘'"‘' = Lk 6^^^-)* Nothing in Hogarth is 
better than that. 

In Lk., several of the Beatitudes concc-niiiig the 
poor and hungry take r diU'erent 

meaning from what they '-i ^ the words 

‘poor’ and ‘hungry’ (G^®* 23) having perhaps ob- 
tained a settled ecclesiastical, non-literal meaning. 

who enters it ; hut no Oriental would have criticised the use of 
these varying metaphors. 

* All the fcJynopti'iTs report the saying of Christ that it is 
easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye than, etc. (Mk 
1025, Mt 1924, Lk 1825). The Talmud has the same expression, 
excepting that an elephant iakc«: the place of the camel (quoted 
by Arthur Wright, Some XT Problenns, p, 127). 
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partly to keep the edge of the skirt away from the 
cloth spread for tlie tiour, they usually draw up I 
the dress to the knee (Is 47^* ^). The sound of the 
hand-mill grinding the hour for the daily bread, 
was suggestive of home life under conditions of 
peace an 1 ‘ i ' . and its cessation betokened 

Uirmoil . • ■ (Ee 123- ^ Jer 25^0-11). The 

/jivXos ovLKbs, or donkey stone of Lk 17^ may simply 
mean the revolving upper stone of the common 
hand-mill, as having the more active share in the 
work of grinding. If the reference be to the 
laiger kind of stone driven by animal or water 
power, the allusion would be a case of emphatic 
hypeihole, like the passage of a camel through the 
slit of a needle (Mt 19-^). In Kev 18^^ it is a strong 
angel that is described as r, '^^one. 

See, further, art. ‘Mill/ v.. in 

Hastings’ DB. G. M. Mackie. 

MINA.— See Money. 

MIND.— See Mental Chaeacteristics. 

MINISTER, MINISTRATION.-^l. ^.wtipe'Ttis : Lk 

{fTr7)piTat, rod Xoyov, 4^^ dTrodoiJS r(p ifTrrjpirrj. 

wT'/fjc'*. " ■ ■ ■ (from Ipeff-troj, — the wiro pointing 

to his * « of the xv^tpvY.Tv.s or steersman, 

■w’-i ' '\ii" 1' 'ij,' Ju'-t ''g '!• : JSncyc, EriL9xxi, 808). Itis com- 
ii'oi i\ vi-'u'j .• ‘J"'. Or. -le sense of ‘a doer of hard work,’ 

‘ an assistant ’ or ‘ apparitor ’ or * inferior officer,’ hut still retains 
the meaning of ‘ one who is under the direction or control of 
another ’ (e.g, vryipirui is the term employed by Xenophon for 
the adjutants or orderlies of a general). 

In Bibl. Greek * the word covers a wide range of 
offices,’ but still retains this meaning : e.g. Mt 5^® 
(the officer of a court of justice = Trpdxrwp, Lk 12®®), 
Mt 26®®, Mkl4®^-®®, Jn 72^- 183.12.18,22 196 ^ Ac 
522. 26 Temple police, or apparitors of the San- 
hedrin ; cf. DB iv. 715^; Encyc. Bihl, iv. 

4650,* Swetc, Sf-. fhtrL, xii. 829, 385). In Jn 18®® 
our Lord says, ‘ If my kingdom v(jre of this world, 
then would my dirTjpircLL {* (JI'k (;r>,’ RVm) fight’; 
with which cf. (for a similar connexion of iir-nperaL) 
LXX Pr 14®® 8€kt6s ^acriXet dTrrjp^Tijs voif)iJ.(av, Wis 6® 
(kings) 8T7]piraL 6 vt€s rrj'i adrov {i.e. God’s) /SacrtXe/asr. 
In Ac 26^® dTr7]p€T7jv points to the service of com- 
plete subjection into which St. Paul was called to 
enter, when Jesus appeared to him as the Risen 
Lord. He and Apollos and Cephas are iiTmtipirai 
'Kpicrrov (1 Co 4^). Lk.’s {/wrjp^raL rov X<57ou may be 
due to his having heard St. Paul use this and 
similar expressions, and describes the aMirrai tQv 
TTET rXjjpoipopTjiJi^vcap wpayjuLdrojv in their service of 
entire subjection to the gospel (here tov \8yov~ 

‘ the gospel ’ as in other Lukan passages, Ac 6®* ^ 
84 1Q44 1119 1425 106 1711). ‘ TUTTjp^rr}^ and diaKovos are 

often used interchangeably’ (Hort, Ecclesiai 210; 
cf. Trench, Synon. ix. (near end) ; Hastings’ DB 
iii. 378®-). 

In Lk 4®® the iir'rjpirys is the synagogue official 
called the hazzcm, who during public worship 
‘hands the copy of the Scriptures to the reader, 
and receives it back from the hands of the man 
w’ho has read the final lesson. . . . The hazzdn 
rolls np the Torah roll after the reading, and, after 
holding it up to view, deposits it in the press’ 
(1 is --Ling'’ DB iv. 640®; ci. Edersheim, Life and 
Times of Jesus , i. 438). Chase conjectures that 
John Mark was originally a Jmzzdn or -Hyriagoguo 
attendant (Ac 13® ; Hastings’ DB iii. 215“'). 

2. XetToupyta : Lk al i}ju.4paL tt]s Xetroupylas airrov, 

‘ the days of his ministration,’ Le, the week during 
which he was on priestly duty in the Temple. 

Xuvoupyia. IS of couimon occurrence in LXX in the sense of 
ritual service (=. 17 ^ 1 ; Nu 822 igg 134 2 Oh 312; cf. Died. Sic. i. 
21 (of the Egyptian priesthood), t «? deuv Bspoarelecs ve xou 
XuTovpytcci). At Athens the Xuvovp’yicci (from obsol. tpyM= 
ipyd^cpcMi^ and XsWea, XviTos [fr. Xoto^]) were State burdens of a 
peculiar kind laid on the citizens, e.g. defraying the cost of 
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■ - ■ , /\ ■ • . : . . , : 

- , _ ! > -e of XBirovpyjo^ in a 

ritual sense is not peculiar to LXX, the Papyri having shown 
that it was common in Egypt, and in particular that the services 
in the Serapeum were designated by this title (Deissmann, Bible 
Studies, 138 ; cf. Moulton, Expositor, vi. vii. [1903] 116). 

Lk. speaks of the prophets and teachers at 
Antioch XeLrovpyodvrcov rip l{.vpL(p, by which prayers 
to Christ are j)robably meant (Ac 13®). Xeiroopyeiv 
and the gToup of words connected with it are used, 
as in LXX, by the writer of Hebrews of the ministry 
of the tabernacle (9®^ 10^^) ; E.i j/ , h \ , of the 

more excellent ministry of i '!■■ ■ II’ ■’ Priest 
in the heavenly sanctuary .sre also 

applied to the ministry of angels (l'^- St. Paul 
speaks of civil rulers as XeLrovpyol Oeov, thus ascrib- 
ing to them a sacred function (Ro 13^’)* Evidently 
the ritual sense of this group of words is always 
present to the mind of the Apostle when he has 
occasion to use them (Ro 15^® ‘ Paul the minister- 
ing priest, th€ ■ ■ . ’ ’ gospel his priestly 

function, the ■ ■ ■ • ■■ ■ his j ii g ' fCh 

R-i 15®', 2' ; , r 2^ ‘tlm IMiil:! 

rir i their faith the sacrifice, the apostle’s 

life-blood the umm !' I* ;., libation ’ [Lightfoot], 
Ph 2®®* cf. Westcott on He^ p. 231). Those pas- 
sages also show that Christ’s ministers are sacri- 
r h . .tnly in the same sense as the rest 

• • 1 ■ ‘ s of the Christian brotherhood, who 

render XeiroopyLac to God and to men by ‘ the work 
of faith, and the labour of love’ (cf. Hastings’ 
DB iii. Lightfoot, FMlip.^ p. 182). — The 

application of XeiTovpyia to the prayers ofiered at 
the dispensation of the Lord’s Supper is a com- 
p.uuihclx late ecclesiastical usage (Clieetham, 
Jf \ Antiq. ii. 1018; Lightfoot, l.c, 261; 

Trench, Synon, xxxv). 

3. Sidicovos, StttKovciv, -€icr0ttL {bLTjKbvovv, dLy}K6v7f(Ta,f 
later impf. and aor. fox idcaKbyovy, idLaKbvyo-a ), — 

The derivation of is uncertain. If Buttmann’s con- 

jecture is right {Lexil. i. 218), that the root of the word is an 
obsolete ve^ ditkxai=htiixa>, it ma^• have origimilly meant ‘a 
messenger.’ PreUwitz (Etymol. Wortarhuc/t, 74) connects it 
with=6y56ov£6>, ‘ to be active,’ the long » being explained as arising 
from 5/«4-<»=a weak form of the iv in iyxov&6j. The original 
I • 'i* g ' . ''I then be ‘one who is ■ i' ■ ‘r - r I “ 

T 0 i.r- . '-ige of the word is ' f! .. Nor: 

(/.’■■«: ! ’■■’.), who quotes, amongst other passages which 

bring out ils menial associations, Plato, Gorg. i. 518 A, where it 
is said that, except gymnastics and medicine, ‘all other arts 
which have to do with the body are servile and menial (S/oe.- 
xovfxcci') and illiberal.’ Hort also shows that by later Greek 
writers it was sometimes used in a lofty figurative sense, e.g. 
by Epictetus, JDissertationes, iv. 7. 20, ‘ For I think that what 
God chooses is better than what I choose. I will attach myself 
as a minister and follower xec) mx6XovBo$) to Him ; I have 

the same movements as He has, I have the same desires ; in a 
word, I have the same will (<ruv6$?.&y T ' # ■» . . .1 ■ =. - 

‘The iriK [>ropor Gn ck s( rx. ’ is ‘ j.*. .'.'.'i :!'!..ri: d.. , i: 

to wait on hi** rriusicr ni ral»I( 

In the Gospels, dedKoyos and its derivatives are 
used in the sense of pxeparmg or serving a meal, 
Mk (II Mt 411), Mk 131 (II Mt 81®, Lk 439), li^ iq^q 
1237 Mt 2213, ju 2®* 9 122 j in the same sense, 
figii rti ■ i *‘1 \ . ATk 93® (not exactly || Mt23ii, Lk 22®®* 

Mk I"’” ■ ^li 20®®*®®), Jn 12®®; of mi^i^tol•illg 
service generally, Lk 83, Mk 15^i, Mr 27'''' 25“. 8id- 
Kovos does not occur in St. Luke, who uses 6 dtaKoyQp 

(2226.27)^ 

The passages in which ‘minister,’ ‘to minister,’ 
are the renderings adopted in AY and RV, are the 
following: (i.) (Jf the ministry of angels, Mk li® 
( Mt 4* ’1 ()l dyyeXoL dLrjicSvovv abrip, cf. Gn 281®, 1 K 
IG-*, Dll 10®i, Jn l®i, Lk 22^, He 1 P li®. Christ’s 
nativity. His temptation. His agony, His resurrec- 
tion, His ascension, were all accomi>niiied by 
their sympathetic ministrations. — (ii.) Of Peter’s 
! wife’s mother, Mk I3i (n Mt 8I®, Lk 43®) 8l7jk6v€l 
avTois at the Sabbath meal immediately after the 
I fever left her. ‘ Et nos ministremus J esu ’ (Jerome, 
quoted by Swete, in loo.).^ — (iii.) Of the ministering 
; women, Lk 8® (Mk 15^i, Mt 27®®) atrives bi'OKbvovv 
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avT(} '[avTOLs] iK rcbv iwapxoprcjov avrais, and continued 
doing so till the close of Christ’s life on earth. 
atrLves ( = tales quce) may imply that they had the 
heart as well as the means to minister to Him. 
Lk. has much to tell us about the women fxuends 
of Jesus (6.^;. 10^3-42 ipT 0327 2422 ). _(iv.) The great 
sayings about service being the path to true great- 
ness, Mk 9^'' TrdvTiov Bl6,kovos, ‘minister of all,’ ItV 
(not exactly 11 Mt 23^^ Lk 22"«- Mk IQ-^' (Mt 
2026 . 28 ^ which is followed by an extensive inter- 
]3olation of a similar tenor in D<l>, Hastings’ JOB, 
Ext, VoL 345^) ^crraL diaKovos . . . /cat yap b vibs 
rod dvdpdiTTOV obK ^Xde di.aK0V7}dTjvaL aXkd diaKovricrai , — 
Promotion to true greatness is not effected by such 
methods as are adoixted by ‘the princes of the 
Gentiles ’ to gain or to retain supreme power ; nor 
does it depend on an act of partiality, such as the 
sons of Zebedee ’* ■ 1 might be exercised in 
their favour if t]‘-‘.'. ’ I'--! for it in time. It is 

regulated by fixe-. , s.. laws, or by i r.d 

princij)le that honour comes in the iv'* o' 

God by disinterested love. As ‘ to get pleasure 
you must forget it ’ (Seth, Btk. Brmcijylcs, 66 ; 
W. L. Davidson, Theism^ 372), so to be great you 
must cease to think of greatness and humble your- 
self to serve others, which includes the being quick 
to discern and open-hearted to minister to their 
needs, even to the sacrificing of yourself for their 
good. They who shall have the highest place in 
God’s household are they who take the duties of its 
humblest member, the 5oOAoy, upon themselves ; 
and they who shall be qualilied to sit down at the 
feast of salvation are they who fulfil the work of 
the dtdKOj^os at table, who wait upon those whom 
God’ regards as His guests, and minister to their 
wants (cfi ^lenzies, Mark, 200). J esus sets forth 
this principle in the most touching manner as that 
of His own life (cf, Ac 10^). He is Himself the 
living embodiment of the truth which He teaches. 
In saying that He ‘came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister,’ He does not mean that the 
ministrations He is receiving are not welcome, 
but He defines the main object of His -.(;i<juriihig 
in this world, and speaks of Himself ih/C iho 
Guest whom the Avhole world will delight to 
honour, but as the humble attendant upon those 
who are in want ; not as the Benefactor who is to 
be raised by men to the highest earthly glory, but 
as One who is come to serve them (seeing that 
on account of the state they are in there is no 
other way in which He can effectually and com- 
pletely serve them) by the surrender of life itself 
(ef. Mk 15®^). This was Jesus’ path to the most 
exalted greatness. It led to there being given Him 
hy God ‘the name which is above every name’ 
(Ph 2^, cf. He 2^), and also to His receiving from 
man the undying homage of his heart, together 
with the confession of the tongue that his highest 
ideal of human goodness and service is now resized 
in Jesus. So, when we follow His example and 
are lifted out of ourselves by Hi" Siiirii of minister- 
ing love, everything that came lo Him will rome 
to us, according to the measure in which we, who 
are infinitely inferior to Him, will be found meet 
for it, — God’s a])]jrov'al of our life, ' ■ * ■ " 

ence for good, that true greaLn(‘'<'^ ■ . ■ . . . 

in our becoming better abb' ro (‘I<',vjU(‘ and bless 
our fellow-men (ef. Caird, Univ. Serm. 260), and to 
minister to them in the highest way by leading 
them to righteousness (Dn 12®), and vinch may 
also comprehend the power to minister to them 
in a higher state of being (cf. Mt 25®^, Lk 19^'^).’’^ 
— (v. ) Mt 25^ irbre , , , ob bL'fjKov'bcrajjAv croi ; those 
words supplement in a solemn way the sayings just 
commented upon. Ministering love is not only the 
path to true greatness, it is also the indis|)ensable 

* ‘ My idea of heaven is the perpetual ministry of one soul to 
another ’ (Tennyson, Memoir hy hia Son, ii. 421). 


condition of future exaltation with Christ. He 
wdio ‘for our sakes became poor,’ who turned 
the light of His infinite pity upon the world of 
hunger, poverty, and misery, still calls the hungry 
and poor and miserable ‘ His brethren,’ and accounts 
their cause His own. Not to have ministered to 
their needs is not to have ministered to His (cf. 
Lowell, ‘ The Vision of Sir Lannfal ’ ; and ‘ The 
Legend of St. Martin’s Cloak,’ Farrar, Lives of the 
Fathers, i. 630). At His coming in glory, Christ 
will declare His love to those who have loved, and 
will admit them as ‘ joint-heirs wuth Himself’ ; but 
He will reject as unmeet for companionship with 
Him those who have not taken the position among 
their fellow-men which He showed them how to 
take when He said, ’E-yw 5e elp,i ev {j.4<j(p vpLwy (hs 6 
diaKovQv (Lk22^, cf. Jn 13®). — The^e .":iying> of Jesus 
virtually create a new standard of social ethics. 
They give to the projxhetic teaching of the OT on 
considerate and brotherly conduct (ion, see W. it. 
Smith, Pro'ph,^ 160, 407 ; Driver, Sermons on OT, 
221, 232) the breadth and completeness wdiich it 
yet lacked. ‘ If we wish to feel the contrast of the 
Pagan and the Christian ideals of greatness, we 
have only to compare the Aristotelian picture of 
the fji.eya\6\pvxoa, the proud aristocrat who lives to 
prove his independence and y, v Ith that 

other picture of a Life thai po'.iri.il il-clf out in 
the service of others’ (Seth, Eth. Principles, 264). 

Later Stoicism * sometimes expressed vith much warmth the 
recognition of the universal fellowship and natural mutual 
claims of human beings as such’ (Sidgwick, Hist, of Ethics, 
120), but this was really inconsistent with the hard isolation 
of the individual that was the fundamental basis of Stoicism 
(Lightfoot on Ph^, *St. Paul and Seneca,’ 296), and the 
practical results of such teaching” were small (Lecky, Europ. 
Morals'^\ ii. 78-79). Numerous coincidences are found between 
the teaching of Jesus and the humane sayings of Seneca, 
Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius. But, as Lightfoot observes 
{Lc. 291), ‘ an expression or a maxim, which detached from its 
. ,, \; • ' a - »*'»’■ r ib'i." ■( ' ' « ■ ‘ * r;. . 

<1 ‘I • il . d 1 r 1 ■! 

its proper relations.’ Stoicism was wholly wanting in humility, 
which is the very foundation of ministering love c." t.iugl.t hy 
Jesus (cf. Westcott in Smith’s DJ3 ii. 857^, iii. I, !"«>)- ^^■i«h 
TT-'r*. lovr 's an <' !. !■' nl yv ' \\ • i benevolence, but, 

, - II- r u \ 1 V,**’-' i" •• it is ‘tAe religious 

maxim.’ 

The following passages will show some of the results pro- 
duced by our Lord’s teaching in Christian thought and life. 
There are differences of ^itx,xovice.i (1 Co 125), bub the manifold 
faculties for ‘the work of ministering’ are gifts from the 
Exalted Lord (Eph 4 i 2 ), and each disciple h!i‘- ri“( i\ od a gift of 
some kind to be laid out in Christian serv:<,(' (LI*! ■ "). Some 
are called to the ministry of the word (Ac 6^, 2 Co 36 6^, Col 4^^ 

1 Th 32 , 2 Ti 45 ), to testify the gospel of the grace of God (Ac 
2021) and win men to faith (1 Co 35) ; God has committed to 
such ‘the ministry of reconciliation’ (2 Co 51®). Some as 
attendants and comrades can strengthen the hands of those 
engaged in this work; St. Paul was thus helped by Timothy 
and Erastus (Ac 1922), by Tychicus (Eph Col 4?), by Onesi- 

horus (2 Ti liS), by Mark (2 Ti 4^1), by Onesimus (Philem 13). 

ome can render invaluable help in the local churches, as 
Stephanas and his household at Corinth (1 Co 1615), and Phoebe 
at Cenchrese (Ro 161). Ministering to the wants of the poor, 
the sick, the stranger, the prisoner, was constantly called for 
(Ac 61- 2 , Rol27, He 610 , cf. 1034, Rev 219). \ ...y .. .'i-a.'. 

are mentioned) is a ^teucovieo (Ac 1129 1225, Ro !; '■ 

;)i 12 13), and St. Paul speaks of his journey in charge of the 
lr-< r :.■> 1 r-ar ■>' I-; ministration (Bo 1525 . . . 

.* r'. -y -■ i nV- m ■ T'K- ahoM' «mo\\ 

!■;» a r.\ V :! . r •'! ( l‘i - ■' Oi. J Ti I’’) ‘'•on* \'who 

- .M *1 I t ■ .r« d ministry of the gospel the service of 
hib fellow-raen in things temporal and external. — ^Thus 
Siiiixaveiv, in show iiig men rhe path to jr< ntiics.". have- themselves 
attained to greatne-^s. It is true of a- wc’I »•> of persons, 

that God as revealed in Christ ‘hath exalted them of low 
degree ’ (Lk 152). 

Literatus?:. — S tephanus, Thesaurus (Hase and T)indorfs tsd.) ; | 

Hastings’ and other Dictionaries of the Bible; Diet, of Aiiti- 
quities; Diet, of Chrislian Antiquities', Hort, The Christian 
Ecclesia ; Lightfoot, Philippiani^ ; Dei&smann, Dille Studies ; 
Swete, St. Mark; Menzies, Mask; Trench, Synon ix, xxxv ; 

F. W. Robertson, Human Race, 143 ; R. VV. Dale, Dellou'ship 
with Christ, 247 ; P. Brooks, Mystery of Iniquity, 327 ; R. W. 
Church, Human Life, 125 ; W. Saiiday. Conception of Priest- 
hood, 35. JAMF..S Donald. 

MINISTRY. — The word ‘ ministry ’ as now nsed 
in English has two leading senses : («) service ren- 
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dered, and {b) an official class, (‘-iKM-ijJly t-ic’u-'-i- 
astical. Tlie latter lias no place iii liii- lii'i-ii'-ioo, 
which has regard to the puhlic service rendered by 
our Lord during His life on earth. In this con- 
nexion it describes both the period of the service 
and ibs contents. The word comes from the Latin 
minister, properly an adjective, but in its substan- 
tive ^i-i;ir\'rig }:'i ‘attendant’ or ‘servant’ 
who p. i !<>• i-K'.! services of a personal and 

more or less menial nature. It was also some- 
times used of public or religious functionaries. 
In Greek there are three words which more 
or less nearly correspond to the Latin minister, 
namely, BidKovos, XeiTovpybs, birrjpirTjs. See pre- 
ceding article. 

L The Nature of our Lord’s Ministry. — In the 

mind of Jesus Himself there lay the ideas of both 
sacrifice and service as the essential principles of 
His mission among men. 

1. The first element to be noticed is service. 

This presents a threefold aspect : (a) It was not- 
ably and characteristically a ministry of teaching. 
The frequent mention of His teaching, the reports 
of His discourses and sayings, and the fact that 
He was often called ‘Teacher;’ emphasize as all- 
important this function of ^His ministry. The 
varied character, the weighty contents, the mar- 
vellous power and the sweet charm of His teaching, 
are familiar thoughts to students of His life. But 
we must remember also the arduous nature of this 
work. The bodily toil, the mental strain, the 
spiritual intensity, all were great ,* and these were 
increased by the constant oppo<i tion of critics and 
foes, and by slowness of comprehension on the part 
of His friends. (5) But incidental to and accom- 
panying this work of teaching was Chr'-i’- ! 
ministry of help and healing. All the 'mi-, 
show how large a place this occupied in His public 
life. Here, too, His labours were vast in sum, and 
made extraordinary demands — as many indica- 
tions show— -upon His sympathy and strength. 
■' r*'.. i r.'ated to His teaching, but not exactly 

i ■■■■■! ■ ‘ I i ■! it, was our Lord’s ministry of 

ing Ris Church. The selection and training of His 
Apostles and other disciples, involving many de- 
tails of precept in regard to both the pniii;iplo-« 
and the positive institutions of the Kingdom of 
God, were elements of the first importance in the 
earthly work of Jesus. 

2 . 'f he other element is that of sacrifice. This 

was no less j)romin'‘rn in the ministry of Jesus 
than service, {'f) Lni!i(‘ Syaijp'. jv-. (here is a pro- 
gress of thought in regard ;'<> i 10 and meaning 
of His sulFerings. After Peter’s confession near 
Ctesarea Philippi, Jesus began to impress on His 
disciples the certainty- of Hi- npproacliing death 
(Mt 16^®*^^); at the 'I’ran^'fignraiioM, Mo-V- and 
Elijah talked with Him of His ‘ decease (^^odo^) 
which he was to act (anpli-li at Jerusalem’ (Lk 
9^0 soon after i.^l: 17 - lie again spoke of His 
coming death. The self -giving character of His 
sufferings is indicated in the manner in whch they 
are spoken of in Lk Mt 20 ^^, as compared 

with Lk 12®® ; and the severity of this experience 
as being something more than death alone, how- 
ever painful, is indicated in the passages noted, 
aiii] ) enforced by the Agony in Gethse- 

I'larKi i'tiii >10 events of the Crucifixion. Finally, 
the atoning value of Christ’s sacrifice is pointed 
out in Mt 20 ^® — the words ‘and give his life a 
ransom for many,’ and in the accounts of the Last 
Supper (Mt 26‘^7. 2424 ^ 22^®* ^). (^») In the 

Fourth Gospel the sacrificial note is even more 
distinct. It appears in the announcement of the 
Forerunner { Jn 1 ^* in the great saying to Mco- 
demus iff the discourse at Capernaum 

(032. 33. 48-51)^ in the parable of the Good Shepherd 
(IQii. 10.17. 18 in the remarks on the visit of the 


Greeks (12^®"^^), and in the wmrds of comfort to 
the disciples (15^^). (c) How strongly the Lord 

must have ini 2 >ressed this view of His niinistry 
upon the minds of His disciiJes, is shown in utter- 
ances of Peter and of Paul in their addresses and 
in their Eifistles, in the elaborate argument of the 
EiDistle to the Hebrews, and in the representations 
of the Lamb in the Apocalyi^se. 

ii. The Extent of our Lord’s Ministry. — In 
regard to the extent of the ijublic ministry of 
Jesus, three main questions present themselves : 
How long did it last ? How much territory did it 
cover ? How much labour did it include ? 

1. Duration. — On the i^oint of duration the 
Xwincipal things to be considered are the limits, 
the dates, and the resultant theories of scholars. 
(1) The limits of the public ministry of Jesus are 
iwoperly placed between His baptism and His 
burial, leaving out at tlie b-'-jiimiiig the thirty 
years of retirement and |>rrj)jii;!i iois at Nazareth, 
and at the end the forty clays of occasional ap- 
pearances after His resurrection. The determina- 
tion of the time between is a hard 2 >robleni. 

(2) The principal dates to be determined in our 
Lord’s life are those of His birth, baptism, and 
crucifixion — the duration of the ministry dej^end- 
ing upon the latter two, but involving the first. 
If it were possible to fix with certainty any two 
of these, the problem Avould 2 >i'actically be solved ; 
or, if even one could be j^laced beyond doubt, it 
Avould be greatly simplified. But as a matter of 
fact scholars have never been able to decide i30si- 
tively on any one of the dates. A full discussion 
is not callecl for here (see art. Dates), but the 
salient 23oints must be presented. 

{a) For the Birth of Jesus, we know that it 
occurred in the reign of the emperor Augustus 
(Lk 2^"®), and not long before the death of Herod 
the Great (Mt 2^*^^). Herod died probably not 
later than B.c. 4, as is made out from statements 
of Josephus (see Dates), and thus it aj^pears that 
by an early error (of Dionysius Exiguus, an abbot 
of the 6th cent.) the generally accepted era of 
Christ’s birth has been irrevocably fixed a few 
years later than the^ actual time. The probable 
date of the Nativity is somewhere between b.c. 6 
and 4. 

(6) For the B.ipM-m. we know that it took place 
at some time v ii iii-i . 'i-' ‘fifteenth year of Tiberius 
Csesar’ (Lk for this was the 'time that John 
began to baptize, and Jesus was among those who 
received the rite at his hands (Mt 3^®, hik 1®, Lk 
3^^) ; hut none of the accounts gives any definite 
note as to the exact point during the ministry of 
John when the baptism occurred. St. Luke states 
(3^) that ‘Jesus when he bega7i (presumably His 
ministry or teaching) was about thirty years old.’ 
But neither His exact age nor the exact point of 
His ‘ beginning ’ is indicated. The probability is 
that He was either just thirty, or from one to 
three years past that— hardly under thirty. So 
that here we have no certain number of years to 
add to the already uncertain year of the Lord’s 
birth. If we take B.c. 4 as the Birth date and 
add thirty years, it brings us to A.D. 26 as the pro- 
bable year of the baptism; but if St. Luke’s ‘about 
thirty’ be extended two years, it would be 28. 
Now, as to the ‘fifteenth year of Tiberius,’ that 
was probably the year 28, but may have been 26. 
Augustus died in A.D. 14 (Aug. 19), and, if the 
1 'ii'-'r! o'* 'he reign of his successor Tiberius be 

y "‘o t' that date, the ‘fifteenth year’ would 

*■ ’1 \ . 2^. and the baptism of Jesus would be 

■ ■ ■■ ■■ ■■■ the twelve months following. But 

it is possible that St. Luke dates the 1 ■■ ■; - i • s : 1 i ■ of 
Tiberius’ reign from the time he was « - i in 

the government with Xr.;:-: -I in A.D. 12; 
and so the ‘fifteenth y< r.:' i.c. isi in Aug. 26. 
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On this, however, it is proper to remark that 
the more common mode of reckoning would be 
from the actual sole reign, and not from the 
previous association of an emperor in the govern- 
ment. 

(c) For the Crucifixion, we know that it occurred 
during the _ ■ ‘ Pontius Pilate in Judcea 

(all the i . ■ , nd this administration 

covered about ten years, from a.d. 26 to 36. 
Other data (see Dates) help to fix upon near 
the central part of this period as the time of the 
Crucifixion, between 28 and 31, more likely 29 
or 30. 

(3) These uncertainties have given rise among 
scholars to a number of different theories of the 
duration of our Lord’s ministry. It will be suffi- 
cient to mention three, among which choice, accord- 
ing to what seems to be the greatest probability, 
should be made. 

^ (a) The short ^period theory. This but a 

little over a year to the ministry. AcM>Miiiig to 
it, the Ba] 3 tism probably occurred early in the 
year 29, that is, during the fifteentli year of 
Tiberius, reckoning that to have begun in Aug. 28, 
and the Baptism to have taken place early in the 
year following. The first Passover (Jn 2 ^^) came 
soon after, and the last Passover just a year 
later. Between these two Passovers lay the whole 
ministry, hence this theory is called the hipctschal 
view. To obtain this result, the feast of Jn 5 ^ is 
held not to be a Passover ; the text of Jn 6 ^ is 
regarded as incorrect (on slight documentary evi- 
dence), and read as omitting ‘of the p{iw>ver,’ and 
so leaving this also an unnamed Alter dis- 

posing of these two feasts, the order of feasts men- 
tioned in John is fixed as follows; Passover ( 2 ^^), 
A.D. 29 ; Pentecost (5^), nameless or omitted ( 6 ^), 
Tabernacles (7^), Dedication (10^^), and Passover 
(11®5), spring of a.d. 30. With this scheme de- 
rived from the Fourth Gospel, the data furnished 
by the ' j made to harmonize by slight- 
ing the ■ ■ of a time of nearly ripe grain 

(Mt 12 ^, Mk 2 ^, Lk 6 ^), which it is hard to locate 
if there were only two Passovers in the whole 
series of events. But this theory is defended (see 
von Soden in Encyc, Bibl.) on the following 
^ 1 . That the correct interpretation of 

: ■ year’ of Tiberius is from the date 

of his sole reign, and therefore is a.d. 28-29. 
(ii.) The events of the Gospel narrative are too 
nie;igfc io h,‘ue extended over more than a year, 
(lii.) Tlii- \ie\vwas held by many of the Fathers 
as early as the 2 nd century. The only one of 
ground-; that has any real force is the first, 
and TO tliat it maw be replied that we are not 
compelled to put the (jrucifixion in 30, and thereby 
limit the time to one year. The second ground is 
entirely subjective — to many other scholars it 
seems far too short a time for all the events (with 
their implications of others and of intervals) to 
have taken place. As to the third ground, it may 
be said that the Fathers were not unanimous, and 
they had only the same data for forming opinions 
that modern and more accurate chronologcrs 
have. Besides its inadequacy to account for" all 
the facts, this theory deals in an arbitral^ way 
with the text of Jn 6 "^ and with the indication 
furnished by the incident of the grain fields (Mt 
121 etc.). 

(b) The long period theory. This holds that 
there were four Passovers in the ministry, and is 
hence called the quadripaschal theory. It dates 
from Eusebius in the 4th cent., and is held by 
many modern scholars. This takes the unnamed 
feast of Jn 5^ to be a Passover, holds to the com- 
monly received text of Jn 6 ^ puts the Baptism early 
in 27 and the Crucifixion in 30, thus making the 
ministry extend over three years. But there is 


difierenee of arrangement of details even among 
those who hold this view, and it is not at all 
certain that the feast of Jn 5^ can he fixed as a 
Passover. 

(c) The medium period theory. This holds that 
the feast of Jn 5^ is not a Passover, and that there 
w-ere only three Passovers in the ministry — so the 
tripaschal theory. As to what feast it was, and as 
to the arrangement of all the details, there is much 
difference among the advocates of the medium 
period. But from a year and a half to two and a 
half is the time allowed by those who reject both 
the other theories. If the Baptism occurred in the 
autumn of 28 or early S23ring of 29, then to get in 
three Passovers it udll be necessary to put the 
Crucifixion in 31 — to which there are serious ob- 
jections. But if the Baptism was in 26-27, then 
the Crucifixion could be assigned to 29, which is 
not imjuohable. It must be said in view of all 
these difficulties, that no positive convictions in 
regard to the duration of the ministry are, in the 
presept state of knowledge, tenable, hut the pro- 
babilities are upon the whole in favour of a ministry 
of more than one and less than three years’ dura- 
tion. 

2 . Localities . — In regard to the topographical 
extent of our Lord’s ministry we have a much 
simpler question to deal with. His labours ex- 
tended throughout Palestine, and on a few occa- 
sions to contiguous lands, [ct) Judaea, in several 
different places, and more especially Jerusalem, 
witnessed some of His most important deeds and 
teachings, {h) Galilee, however, w^as the principal 
scene of His teaching and healing work. The 
Lake and its cities, — Capernaum with others, — 
Nazareth, Cana, and other towns and a number of 
villages, the plains and mountains of populou.s 
Galilee shared in the deeds of His busy life. 'Two 
certainly, and probably tlirc'O. so]){n-fi(o tours of 
the whole of Galilee are meiiiioncd : ( 1 ) Mt 4 ^®, 
Mk 139, Lk 444 . ( 2 ) Lk 8 ^ ; (3) Mt Mk 66 , — 
though it is possible that (2) and (3) are the same, 
(c) In i-n— big tiirough Samaria several times (Jn 

Lk 9" ’• 17 ’) He paused to perform some work 
of mercy, {d) Into Phoenicia, ‘ the region of Tyre 
and Sidon,’ He went at least once (Mt 15^^ Mk 
7^^*). (6) Several visits to districts contiguous to 

Galilee, to the east and north, are mentioned, 
namely, the visit to Gerasa or Gadara during His 
Galilsean ministry (Mt 8^®, Mk Lk S-®), to Deca- 
polis (Mk 73 ^), to the unknown Magadan (Mt 
or Dalmanutha (Mk 8^®), and Csesarea-Philijjpi (Mt 
16^3^ Mk 8^^). (f) In regard to the region beyond 

the Jordan commonly known as Peraia, there are 
interesting notices, but some uncertainties. The 
first notice is in the account of John’s baptism as 
taking place at Bethany beyond Jordan (Jn 1^®). 
Much later there w^as a ministry of uncertain 
duration in Persea (Jn 10^®, Lk 13^- 32), and still 
later n . '^•■■■:gh the same region on His 

last vi -i' i-. -b-' ‘ (Mt 19h Mk W). 

3. Labours . — The extent of our Lord’s ministry 

is also to be regarded from the point of view of 
the labours T-T(^ perfornHid during its course, {a) 
The actual labours r(^oord(‘(i by the Evangelists 
are considerable in sum. {b) That these were only 
samples and specimens of His work is distinctly 
and repojitodly inmlied. (c) Pointed allusions to 
the Tnagnirude of His work are frequent (Mt 4‘-3'25, 
Mk 132 - Lk 4^^*^®, and many similar pas.sages)* 
{d) There are many indications of the insistent 
demands upon His attention [e.g. Mk 136-37 2 ^^ 
37 - 9. 20 similar ones), of His weariness and 

need of rest (Jn 4 ®, Mk 4^^- 836 * 33 ^ others), 
once of the anxiety of His relatives (Mk 3^^* 3^). 
(e) The enormous amount of His unrecorded 
labours is distinctly asserted (Jn 21 ®®). 

The following conspectus may serve to present 
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in clearer view some of tlie points already dis- 

cussed : by Professor Votaw. E. C. DAEGAN. 

I. The Thirty Birth to Bap- Bethlehem. b.c. 5 or MINSTRELS. See FLUTE-PLAYEES. 

Years. tism. Egypt. 4 to a.d. 

Nazareth. 26 or 2S. MINT { 7 ] 8 }jo(t/xou, mentha) is mentioned only in 

]Vj[t and the i^arallel papage Lk 11^'^ where 

II. Opening Baptism to Beyond Jordan. 26 or 28. it is rex 3 resented as being subject to tithe. It is a 

Scenes. First Miracle. Wilderness. familiar garden herb, belonging to the natural 

JudEea. Labiate. The species commonly grown in 

Cana of Galilee. Palestine is horse-mint (ML • and there 

jt£^ble doubt that tiiis is the mint of Scrip- 

III. Earlier First Miracle to Oaxiernaum. Between ture. It is extensively used for culinary 


Hugh Duncan. 

MIRACLES.— The process of thought and re- 
search, both iiK'oh'gh'Mi and scientific,^ has led to a 
position when i i’ "i the career 

of Jesus, of those ■ . . ■ ■■■ and mani- 

festations summed up under the coiiiprehensiye and 
popular term ‘miracle,' is made _ possible if not 
inevitable. The prevailing negative attitude of 
science shows signs of being abandoned in view of 
enlarging ' • ‘ ‘ of the possibilities both 

in Matter - . ", . and theology is coming to 

see that the miraculous events recorded of Hun 
who ivas the Son of God and the Regenerator of 
the Race must not be conceived of as in any sense 
or degree a violation of the order of Nature ; and 
that viewed in this way they become, instead of 
difficulties and stumbling-blocks in the way of 
faith, some of its most <‘-oTn’inciiig reinforcements. 
It is scarcely too much to affirm that a belief in 
these occurrences as vital p)arts of the Christian 
revelation is rising, compared with which all 
previous belief is feeble and superficial. ^ Without 
being unduly oiDtimistic, we may ;!•>; ■•■ipnb-' t’mt 
the ‘ages of faith’ in every dei^art--:* - 01 ^ <»i < ■.I’i- 
tian truth, and not least in that of miracle, are 
yet to come. This consummation is being pre- 
pared for in modern conce|)tions of the Order of 
Nature, of Human Personality, and of the Divine 
Being. 

1. Modern conceptions of the Order of Nature. 
Christian advociib- r, '>■■■■■.( nub 12 thoroughly dis- 
posed to accej^t ii!ir( r\t(..y ; -rieriiinc i* .0 hi’ig 
of the Unity of Nature, carefully g,!.!'*! ng pi>'. 
admission from being read as the 1. r!b'-i"ni: y ui 
Nature. They recognize and take account of the 
inalienable connexion between cause and effect by 
which the Universe consists. They do not regard 
the miracles of the Gospels as in the least degree 
arbitrary ■ f the Order of Nature, 

but rather of the infinite extent of 

that order. The ancient antagonism between the 
Natural and the Supernatural has broken down, 
and the two spheres are seen to he one, regarded 
from opposite poles. Grave objections lie against 
the term ‘ supernatural,’ which is entirely un-Scrip- 
; tural, and many modern thinkers prefer the term 
: ‘ spiritual ’ to express 1 he a iilriia ( i ng ar <1 -i: ai r* i ng 
Power which pervade- all thing-. ibe 

spiritual the ])hysical universe has no ground of 
being, and nothing e.xists, not the least fraction of 
the material, still less anything of human affection 
and sympathy and personal life-force, apart from 
the Unlvcisal Life. If the term ‘ sui)ernatural ’ be 
retained, it must be on the distinct understanding 
that while all things may he conceived of as super- 
naturally su^^tained, it may with equal propriety 
be asserted that the whole Universe, including 
not only the physical but the mental, moral, and 
^iritual in human personality, is a part of the 
Order of Nature. The powers and sympathies that 
work in man cannot be separated from that order. 


I. ' 

The Thirty j 
Years. 1 

1 

1 

Birth to Bap- 
tism. 

Bethlehem. 

Egypt. 

Nazareth. 

B.c. 5 or 

4 to A.D. 

26 or 28. 

II. 

Opening 

Scenes. 

Baptism to 

First Miracle. 

Beyond Jordan. 

Wilderness. 

Judeea. 

Cana of Galilee. 

J 

26 or 28. i 

i 

< 

] 

III. 

Earlier 

Ministry. 

First aiiracle to 
Beginning of 
Work 111 Gali- 
lee. 

OaiDernaum. 

Jerusalem. 

Samaria. 

< 

Between i 

27 and 29. , 

IV. 

Central 

Ministry. 

Preceding 
Events and 
First Tour in 
Galilee. 

Nazareth. 
Capernaum. 
Other Cities of 
Galilee. 

Probably 

28, 29. 



Events con- 

nected with 
Second Tour 
in Galilee. 

Cities and Vil- 
lages of Gali- 
lee. 

Gadara. 
Nazareth- , 

* * 



Third Tour, 
and Depart- 
ure from Gali- 
lee. 

Cities and Vil- 
lages. The 
Lake. Caper- 
naum. Tyre 
and Sidon. 
D e c a p 0 1 i s. 
Cissarea Phil- 
ippi. 


V. 

Later 

Ministry. 

Close of Gali- 
. Isean Ministry 
to Triumphal 
Entry. 

Galilee. 

Judsea. 

Persea. 

Probabb^ 

29 or 30. 

VI. 

Closing 

Scenes. 

Triu m p h a 1 
Entry to 
Crucifixi on 
and Burial. 

Jerusalem and 
vicinity. 

•• 

VIL 

The Forty 
Days. 

Resurrection to 
Ascension. 

Jerusalem. 

Galilee. 

Olivet. 

-• 


iii. Results of our Lord’s Ministry. — When 
we attempt to sum up the results of our Lord’s 
ministry, we have to <ii-1 ingiiir>h between those 
which were gathered during" His life and those 
which have been maturing through the centuries 
following. 

1. D'’i 'i‘ff His life. — Briefly, we should here have 

i'i mii'.u : b) the multitudes who were reached by 
His personal influence both in His teaching and 
TP- ’ ; (b) the number of particular ad- 

■■■■,« ' including the Twelve and all other 

disciples mu-hi :<); !(*■'. in the Gospels, together with 
those mentioned or alluded to in the early chapters 
of Acts ; (c) the training of the Twelve for their 
work after His departure; and {d) the establish- 
ing of the institutions of the Kingdom of God — 
preaching, the ordinances, the Church. 

2. Since His ascension. — ^The history of Chris- 
tianity for nineteen centuries only partially de- 
scribes the outcome of Christ’s short ministry upon 
earth. It is indeed a commonplace, but withal a 
glorious truth, to say that no other term of service 
in any man’s life, whether longer or shorter, was 
ever so potent an influence or so formative a force 
for all that is best in human affairs. 

Literature. — ^The Lives of Christ, esp. Andrews, The Life of 
our Lord ; Broadns, Harmony of the Gospels^ with Notes on 
dates hy A. T. Robertson ; art. * Chronology * in Hastings* DB 
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and it is most natural, most agreeable to the whole 
constitution of human nature, that it shall be 
animated, sustained, and governed by the Divine 
Power and Life. Men of science, moreover, are 
increasingly willing to admit the necessity of the 
spiritual and rational as the ultimate ground of 
■ ’ \ *' .d ; and recent investigations into the 
so-called ^ atom/ and the vast poten- 
tialities of Matter, Avill further develop the distrust 
of all dogmatic assertion that nothing in the nature 
of the events recoided in the Gospels and called 
‘ miracles ’ is possible or credible. Sir Oliver Lodge 
{Rihhert J otirnal, October 1902) wnites : 

‘ The root question or outstanding controversy between 
science and faith rests upon two distinct conceptions of the 
universe : the one, that of a self-contained and self-sufficient 
universe, with no outlook into or links with anything beyond, 
uninfluenced by any life or mind except such as is connected 
with a visible and tangible material body ; and the other con- 
ception, that of a universe lying open to all manner of spiritual 
influences, permeated through and through with a Divine spirit, 
guided and watched by -living minds, acting through the medium 
of law indeed, but with inteUigence and love behind the law ; a 
universe by no means self-sufficient or self-contained, but with 
feelers at every pore groping into another supersensuous order 
of existence, where reign laws hitherto uuimiigin(-(l by science, 
but laws as real and as mighty as those by whicli ine* material 
universe is governed.’ 

2. The nature of II%iman Personality, — Re- 
searches, mI .;'id psycliologieal, into 

the natur*; . pi»--’’'iii ;>■- of man have greatly 

multiplied during the present ;i(‘!i('rn ibui. and 
sometning of the vast region of iH)D'rni<Hiiy lying 
above and beneath and beyond all that is actually 
realized has been revealed. The conception of the 
ideal human pei '•oiiality lia> ln‘cii immeasurably 
enlarged and c.NalLod. P>\oliulogi<*}il investigation 
is only in its infancy, and yet enough has been 
arrived at to make it certain that the powers 
of humanity remain essentially unfathomed. Be- 
neath or above the ordinary consciousness of man, 
and beyond the powers which at present his will 
controls and organizes, are other and birgor powers 
at present uncontrolled and ntiorgnnizotl by the 
personal force, but manifest in o.\(*o])i ional phases 
of human life, such a - hyiiiM-i^. clairvoy- 
ance, clairaudience, or unwonted 

excitement and spiritual exaltation. We may 
call man, as we are acquainted with him, a person- 
ality, a living centre of original will and action, 
made in the image of the Deity. But yet it is far 
truer to regard him as a personality which has not 
yet arrived, the mere rudiiiienr, of a [nn-onality 
whose powders, as he controls them, loacli oni 
beyond his control to regions of potentiality as 
yet unrecognized, and showing that the true per- 
sonality is vastly greater and mightier than the 
present actual. * Man partly is, and wliolly hopes 
to be.' The powers at present possessed and con- 
trolled by man are the veriest suggestion of the 
powers that are his by right of nature, made as he 
was for intimate alliance with the Divine Being. 
But the perfect Personality was realized in the Son 
of Man who was also Son of God. The perfect 
Por'-oimliix c.umol be conceived of apart from the 
Divine IVir^onaliry, for it is of the very essence of 
the Ideal Man that his nature shall he posse.<.sed and 
controlled by the Divine. By the Divine power 
the_ human nature consists. And the Lord Jesus 
]Dlairily marked it as the essential condition of His 
power that He was morally and spiritually one 
with God, 

3. The Divine Nature . — A wholesome feature of 
modem conceptions of the Being of God is their 
sense of mystery. Holding fast, on the one 
hand, to the essential knowableness of the Deity 
and_ to His self-revelation as the centre of all 
Divine action, theologians, on the other hand, 
admit the impossibility of giving dogmatic expres- 
sion to the mode of the Divine Being. ‘In mys- 


tery the soul abides,’ not only the Divine but even 
the human soul. But taking the teaching of the 
Lord J esus, interpreted as it was by His life before 
God and man, and as it is by an iiu-n..('ing Chris- 
tian experience, they conceive oi -nm)-- jl- ' the In- 
finite Will and tn » lliiji '■••r that animates while it 
transcends the whole creation, visible and invisible, 
a Divine Presence ever seeking Self-realization and 
self -revelation in His creation, in some true measure 
expressing Himself in all the works of His hands, 
even in the non-human creation ; but most really 
of all in human life with its manifold r-ympatliie-, 
and powers, actual and potential, conscious and 
sub-conscious (or "iipcr-^ on-^-ioc.-b The concep- 
tion is of a Living (lOii jjrc-eni. ;irid active in all 
life, but 'U]'remcl\ in the nobler impulses and 
humanitiea that glorify mankind- In the life of 
men as they are, in theii- poor actual, the Divine 
Mind finds a real though teebie and fragmentai'y 
cxpre:s.''ion, and as that nature is developed and 
it> lateim powers are evoked and made part of the 
conscious life, is destined to find a fuller channel 
for its living action. And the nature which was 
fitted to be a complete channel, and more than 
channel — an active co-operator with Himself — the 
Divine Being, revealing Himself as Father, finds in 
Him who was perfectly one with man and at the 
same time morally, spiritually, and essentially one 
with God. 

In this fact, that the Divine Power dw^elt in its 
ir; lb* of Jesus, we find the 

\ ;*rg 'I't* r*-' .i i i .le miracles of the Gospels. 
The* master-i)rmci 2 fie of them all is contained in 
our Lord's own declaration, ‘ If I by the finger of 
God cast out devils, then is the kingdom of God 
come upon you’ (Lk 11^°). This declaration is in 
complete harmony with His repeated affirmations 
that the ultimate power by which He wrought 
His beneficent and mighty works was the same as 
that by which He knew and taught the truth — the 
Divine power hi Hiiii (Jn 5^®* ^ 14^^^). 

The great oi' and of revelation 

were due to tii(‘ {ii'rnri of the Infinite Life 

and active Power by which all things consist (1) on 
the nature of Jesus, and (2) through Him, so em- 
powered, upon the life of man and upon the world. 
Our Lord makes it perfectly plain that the mirac- 
ulous deeds were morally conditioned, were there- 
fore a moral achievement, and depended upon His 
living faith in and union with God. Of Himself 
He could do nothing ( Jn 5^®). But He also has the 
feeling and knowledge that in His own nature 
there was a porcririaliiy of superhuman work- 
ing. And the chief point to emphasize is that the 
Personality of Jesus cannot be conceived of even 
ri:o'!iei!iarily n- ap^^-rt from the Divine Life. He 
p«.‘'-ie( ily in God, The purpose of all was to 
accomplish the Divine will by the establishment 
of His Kingdom among men. Here and elsewhere 
the miracles are represented, not as an arbitrary 
putting forth of a supernatural power altogether 
out of relation to any human capacity or possi- 
bility, hut as arising spontaneously out of the 
unique relation He sustained to the Infinite Life ; 
not as something given, while it could have been 
withheld, for the sake of commendiiig tlic moral 
andspiritu.il niid }><r«ori{d cljn'iii'- oi butas 

vital and iwii i'S of the Divine Revelation. 

The evidential value of the work was secondary, 
the need of man and the Divine impulse primary. 

In order to get an intelligent faith in tlie Gospel 
miracles, it is of great consequence at what point 
we approach the problem. The important matter 
is to begin with the less obscure, with those works 
which are most closely and obviously related to 
what may be called the innate forces of human 
nature. This gives us as our starting-point the 
healing works of Jesus. Careful study must be 
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given to the principles and methods employed 
in these cases of restoration from sickness, in- 
firmity, and distress. A growing disposition is 
evident to receive these as genuinely historical, on 
the ground that they are not in themselves incon- 
ceivable, related as they are to the forces per- 
ceived to be at work in the complex nature of man. 
Psychical research has brought, and is more fully 
bringing, to light a vast Avealth of resource in the 
depths and heights of human ])or''onalii y. And a 
close study of the method of Jesus convinces us 
that He Avorked upon this complex nature (see art. 
Cures). His miracles Avere not simply the output 
of an alien force, but the living exercise of a Divine 
force, deeply akin to all human poAvers, already 
Avorking in the capacities, sympathies, and life- 
ties of humanity, utilizing the known in all their 
unknoAvn ramifications, and also the unknoAAm and 
unsuspected. These Avorks are no less Divine be- 
cause they are not emphasized as sujDernatural, 
the Dhnne energy being more truly conceived of as 
the normal and natural. If these deepest prin- 
cixfies Avhich our Lord followed are duly recognized 
in our faith and conception, then the remaining 
miracles, most of which are rejected by many avIio 
receive the healings, ’■ ■■ 
hut inevitable as tl ■ 1 ■ ■ ' 

otherAAuse essentially incomplete. One who has 
gained a rational and imaginatiAm faith in the heal- 
ing of body and mind, by the incarnate pity and 
poAA^er of God in Christ Jesus, will be prepared to 
believe that it is extremely unlikely that Christ 
should so freely reA^eal the poAver of God in this 
sphere, and not go bej^ond to give visible expres- 
sion to the power that resides in and animates 
and at the same time controls all Nature. And 
those miracles which are associated Avith the life and 
career of Jesus, being ■ ■ ' ■« > much by the 

poAA^er of our Lord, as ■ »■ ■ ■■ PoAver acting 

upon Him, have a strong presumption in their 
favour, congruous as they are Avitli the whole 
method of His mighty Avorks and AAuth the one 
revelation gi\’en in Him. 

A. MiRxVCLES of Jesus.— 1. Our Lord's own 
description of them. — A distinction must he made 
between Avhat Jesus Himself said of the miracles 
and the description given by the people of the time, 
who were under the influence of low and vulgar 
ideas of a Divine revelation, and by the Evangelists, 
who Avere not altogether emancipated from current 
conceptions. (1) It must be borne in mind that 
the Synoptics give very few specific terms which 
our Lord applied to Hi's OAvn supernormal action. 
They are the record of His deeds, not of His speech 
concerning them. But the Evangelists’ descrij^tion 
may be taken without much deduction as a faithful 
reflexion of the Master’s usage. Jesus does refer 
to His works, as in Mt 16®* ; He speaks of casting 

out demons by the Spirit of God (Mt 12-®) or by the 
finger of God (Lk 11®®), and declares that ‘ this kind ’ 
(roOro 5^ ro yivos) goeth not out except by prayer 
(Mt 17®^ TB). He refers to the deed itself and 
its blessed result, witlion'- • ' .■ ' • ' r . it by any 
specific term. (2) His ■ ■ • ■ for them, 

uccorJiug lo th<i Fourth Gospel, Avas ‘ Avorks’ 

( Jii i)-"' I'j- He uses the same AA^’ord also 

of the good and beautiful acts of others {KdXbv 
^pyopy Mk 14®). He makes no great distinction 
between His ordinary works of mercy and the 
extraordinary, T<‘g;ir(liiig them all alike asAATought 
simply and naturally in the Avay of His life and 
vocation. The miracles Avere not the highest 
Avorks ; they belong to a loAver level of manifesta- 
tion as compared Avith His moral and spiritual 
revelation of God (Jn 14^^). But He also qualifies 
^pya : ' the works that none other man did ’ ( Jn 
15®^'. j -re J-n’ily including under that category the 
.‘in*! -ifcher mighty deeds. Utility was the 


chief element in His view of all His deeds and 
actions. (3) He also calls them dupapLets (‘powers’ 
*;'■ ‘miiilJy Avorks’), einpliai-iziiig the striking 
i(■u of Divine PoAA^er ■■ all 

human capacity (Mt 11®^- The i ' , . ' 

< on'nnndy em^floy this term (!M ■ , ’•! ■■ fi'"^). 

lie speaks of His ^xoTl\.s as cTj/xeca, ‘signs’ 
(Jn 6®®), carefully separating Himself froin tlie 
popular estimate of Avhat constituted a Divinely 
significant act (see art. Sign), The Fourth Gospel 
consistently ai^plies this Avord to the Avorks of 
Jesus. Probably Ave must see in the fact a feature 
due to i-'oh'n;_L<; reflexion on the events in the 
light of 1 1 0 ’ -I'l i - i ! ) ry. But the term is singularly 
fitting to describe the Divinely significant Avorks of 
our Lord as signs of another and higher order_ of 
things, leading on the thought and imagination 
to higlier spheres of being, fuller poAvers of soul. 
Diviner possibilities for humanity. (5) The A\'ord 
Tepara (‘prodigies’) is neA^er aj^plied by Jesus to 
His OAvm AA’orking. Only once He uses the Avord, 
and then to disavoAV the idea invoh^ed in it and 
to seA*er His action from it ( Jn 4^®). In the Apoca- 
lyptic discourse these repara are associated Avith 
false Christs and false projphets (Mt 24®*^, Mk 13®®). 
(6) The popular use of crrjfieiov v’^as most akin to 
the repas. With this the English word ‘ miracle ’ 
has most affinity. It is not the equivalent of any 
AA'ord used by Jesus. The AV uses it to translate 
<T7j[X€LOP and dtipafjLLs. The RV practically abandons 
it. The idea of the word ‘ sui^ernatural ’ also is 
not found in the NT or in the whole Bible, and 
the term should be relegated to the region of the 
obsolete. The word ‘spiritual’ is an excellent sub- 
. idea expressed by itwith- 
• .*■■• ' ■ ind to any untenable and 

■ ■ ■ i . ■ ■ 3 

2. Characteristics of our Lord's miracles. — Briefly, 
the features of the miracles which commend them 
to our judgment and affection may be stated as — 
(1) Spontaneity. They arise out of the occasion 
— are never deliberated, unless the raising of 
Lazarus be an exception (Jn 11^), but sjjring from 
the present practica' *• ; '■ '■ 

desire to help man, ai .. . i> 

Spirit (Jn Lk i- ■ * ... W f ■ 

purpose. The miracles of Jesus ever sought the 
highest and Divinest ends, and were never ends in 
themselves. In all His works there were no signs 
of any ostentatious exercise of power. Sternly He 
forbade any piihlic advertisement of Hi- lic.'iliii.L:''. 
etc., which might rouse the popular oxciieiiu'iu. 

(3) Strong restraint in use of supernormal poAver. 
The Temptation of the Avilderness witnesses to 
AA^hat Avas characteristic of all His life, His constant 
refusal to use His power for personal ease, gratifi- 
cation, or convenience. Nothing was done by ex- 
traordinary whicli could be done by ordinary means. 

(4) Moral dignity and congxuity with the whole 

spirit and life of Jesus. His miracles spring out of 
His innermost nature, and reveal the moral har- 
mony and Avinsomeness of His Person. Herein 
lies a most fruitful corni^an’-on A\iih other alleged 
miracles, ecclesiastic.' il ami and modern. 

The vast majority of these latter fail to commend 
themselves to us as worthy exercises of a Divine 

ower. The criterion must not, however, be ixn- 

uly pressed, for natures differ widely in Avhat 
they regard as morally fitting and suitable for 
Divine action. But, employed broadly, it may 
help us to discriminate between alleged miraculous 
events as to how far they are worthy of credence. 

(5) Helpfulness to mankind was the abiding char- 
acteristic of our Lord’s miracles. In most eases 
they were wrought for the immediate succour of 
suflering humanity, and for the revelation, in and 
through this, of "the Divine love and pity. In 
His works on the non-human world also the need 
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of man was continually served, more especially Ms 
need for vision of the higher facts of existence. 
His action never issued in nieaiiingie^s marvels or 
needless wonders and in those that seem farthest 
removed from the requirements of mankind a 
revelation was given ot the kind of power which 
animated and sustained all nature, and ordered its 
course. 

3. The whole texture of the Gospel narratives 

is complicated with the supernormal. They pre- 
suppose a unique relation to God in Jesus, and His 
X>ossession of a -■■■*■“ power. ‘Inmost 

of the rex3orts tl ■ is so interwoven 

■with unmistakably authentic words, that the two 
elements cannot fc -(j]i.‘ii'ni('d ’ (A. B. Bruce, art. 

‘ Jesus ’ in Encyc. Biol. ). If excision be made from 
the Evangelic records (1) of all that directly nar- 
rates His unique action as a healer and wonder- 
worker, (2) of all that jirc-n]q) 0 '-(-> the x^ossibBity 
and actuality of such iniiqiu' Jicih'ii. (3) of all that 
testifies to IT* ■ ; . ' ’ ■•ver due to a unique 

relation to « >■ ■ ' \ l®lt bald and bare 

and mutilated beyond description. The very w^arp 
and woof of the fabric is destroyed. 

As an example, apply the process to Mk 1-3. As a residue 
we have — 

1. The account of the Baptist’s preaching- (without the refer- 
ence to the prophetic witness). 

2. The Baptism of John (robbed of the spiritual endowment 

Of ~ -r • ■ ■ 

g ! . . . . ■ . . ! ■ nation in the wilderness (with 

“ 'ilh N V ’ !(1i d. The story cannot be filled up hy reference to 
.'.t »:■,# i- 1 ■..■i-i'j:. for their account presupposes a miracle- 
working power in Jesus). 

4. John’s imprisonment, and announcement of the Kingdom 
by Jesus. 

5. Call of Peter, Andrew, James, and John. 

6. Teaching of Jesus in the synagogue, and spread of His 
fame (the latter left like a pyramid on its apex without the 
restoration of the demoniac) 

7. Entrance to house of Peter (healing of wife’s mother ex- 
cluded). 

8. Account of solitary prayer (with no action of Jesus to 
account for such prolonged prayer). 

9. Preaching in synagogue (mere repetition apart from heal- 
ing of leper and casting out devil). 

10. Account of sudden popularity (with no adequate reason 
given for it). 

11. r» ’■ io” of the statement that He taught the I 

peoph - ill' excised as entirely complicated vdth 

miracle). 

1*2. Call of Matthew*. 

13. Conflict with scribes and Pharisees in regard to eating 
and drinking with publicans and sinners, and fasting, and His 

i ;j I {‘-.i ]u rL<'ii. 

I . I’l ;!i xi t ' j.'.'j ll< !- diaj-i : iKi counsel to kill Him (but no 
reason g-' < *' In iioiiiin^' • . i red hand being removed). 

15. \Vithdraw*ai or Jesus (following by multitude being 
omitted because of motive given in v.8). 

16. Call of disciple- (■ redm^-d pn and 

teaching. Teaching in <>'•' ' v’e; oat as c'T'u 1\ (i* i»l ndert on 
His exorcism of demons). 

17. Teaching of true relationship to Himself (strongly savour- 
ing of presumption, apart from reasons which have disappeared 
in process of excision). 

Ti‘i v.i.ob nai r.'M !\(' :- rtMidir-. fl vibnu-lr-s Jiiid di'\^( :dtd. f he 
(•'il\ "i.' '■u' 'cl' 1-1 '( ' '.'1 •■'.V '.»■ !'i!.. 'i\.i cd b( ‘ I ‘la: 

the healing ministry was not only a fact, but a great outstand- 
ing fact, is attested by the popularity of Jesus and by the 
■ !■* .. : ’"^ed to account for the remark- 

■■ • \ I! r.r-; . ■ I. The above analysis forcibly 

Chronological list of miracles of Jestcs. 

(a) PMELIBTINARr FMRIOB, FROM BaPTISM TO 
GALL OF LFARTFG APOSTLES. 

FOUND IN 

1. Water made wine Jn. 

2. Clear'^'!''-'- of i):l Tcniph* Jn. 

3. Son O'- '.ohUmnn re-iorod Ju. 

($) First Period of Galilean Ministry, 
TO Deatb of John the Baptist. 

FOUND IN 

4. Escape from hostile crow’d Lk. 

6. Draught of fishes Lk. 

6. Capernaum demoniac ... - Mk. Lk. 

7. Peter’s wife’s mother . , . Mfc. Mk. Lk. 

8. General healings and exorcisms . Mt. Mk. Lk. 

9. Leper Mt. Mk. Lk. .. 

10. Palsied man Mt. Mk. Lk. 


Mt. 

Mk. 

Lk. 

Mt. 

Mk. 

Lk. 

Mt. 


Lk. 



Lk. 



Lk. 

Mt. 

• • 1 


Mt. 

Mk. 

Lk. 

Mt. 

Mk. 

Lk. 

Mt. 

Mk. 

Lk. 

Mt. 

Mk. 

Lk. 

Mt. 




Impotent man of Bethesda 
Man writh w'ithered hand 
General healings and exorcisms 
Centurion's servant 
Son of widow of Nain raised . 
General healings and exorcisms 
Dumb demoniac healed . 
Tempest stilled 

Gadarene demoniac or demoniacs 
Raising of Jairus’ daughter . 
Issue of blood .... 
Tw*o blind men healed 


(c) Second Period of Galiljean aiinistry, 

TO ITS CLOSE. 


Five thousand fed .... Mt. Mk. ■ Lk. 

Jesus w*alks on sea .... Mt. Mk. 

Daughter of Syro-Phcenician woman Mt. Mk. 

Deaf and dumb restored Mk. 

G£ *Kr; ' Ml f ' infirmities . Mt 

ro',1*- '■-(! .... Mt. Mk. 

Blind man restored . ^ Mk. j . . 

Deaf aiii d nid' ■ p*b tdlc . . Mt. Mk. i Lk. 

Stater j'* r-h’.- «■'(' .!ii . . . Mt. Mk. ! .. 


{d) Ministry in Judjea and PerjEa. 


32. Man blind from birth restored 

33. T • • 1 . * j • ■ ‘Stored 

34. ‘ ! 1 . ■ • ' Jaled . 


37. Two blind men near Jericho . - j Mt. [ Mk. i Lk. 1 , . 

{€) Closing Days of Life. 

POUND IN 

38. Withering of fig-tree . , » Mt. Mk. [ . . 

39. Cleansing of Temple . . . Mt. Mk. Lk. 

40. Healing of Malchus . . . . Mt. .. Lk. Jn, 

41. Falling to ground of soldiers Jn, 

Examining the above list, we may remark — 

(1) The same event is probably referred to in 2 
and 39. Possibly also, but on the whole not prob- 
ably, 3 and 14 refer to same healing. 

(2) Instances which seem to come so near to 
familiar human experience as to need no assump- 
tion of miracle are 2, 4, 41. 

(3) In 31 no indication is g'*. ifi Ihiit the com- 
mand of Jesus was meant to ii<; It may 

readily have been understood by the "disciple as a 
parabolic expression of the surety of providential 
care. 

(4) Cases where the reporting of the healing i?- 
so casual that nothing as to the method of .lesuo 
can be securely built upon the narrative are 10, 12, 
33, 34, 40. The chief interest of the Evangelist 
lies in the other part of the story. In the case of 
Malchus, St. John, who reports the injury, makes 
no mention of any healing, and the interest of St. 
Luke is <.w angel ic-al rather than medical, empha- 
sizing the geTier'»-ii y and compassion of Jesus. 

(5) ‘Nature miracles’ are found {a) in each 
period; [h) in the Fourth Gospel; (c) in the Syn- 
ox:>tic tradition, both in the Double and Triple 
Synopsis. They are therefore as well attested as 
the works of healing. The w hiking on the sea is 
found in the Double M noji-ji^ : i lie stilling of the 
storm and the wiilicriiig of rlio fig-tree in the 
Triple Synopsis; the I'eetiing of the multitude in 
all four Gospels. 

(6) The healings of nervous diseases, which many 
are more -willing to accept on the ground of their 
likeness to well-known medical facts of to-day, 
are not better attested than those involving physical 
disorder and disease. Tbohcfilin;-''' of b’vt!!-, leprosy, 
issue of blood, and bliudue'-'^ are all rcc-orded in 
the Triple S\riop^is. The raising of the dead is 
found in all four (Jo-poL ; one case, the daughter 
of Jairus, is attested by the three Synoptics. The 
NT makes no distinction between these classes of 
miracles, but the evidence for all the classes is 
equally strong (see art. CURES, § 11). 

5. Classification of miraHes of Jesus . — As a 
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typical example of the customary classification of 
miracles, may he given that of Westcott {Introd. 
to the Gospels ) — 

I. Miracles on Nature. 1. Miracles of creative power : («) 
water made wine, (/3) '.)• i-' r s ’ ii ’!« (y) water, 

2. Miracles of Provi-if ^ : G) i i <,r (i) first 

draught of fishes, (2) ^ ^ ( v " ■ - i n '''••> '' '■ outh, (4) 

second draught of fishes ; (,3) Miracle of judgment : withering of 
fig-tree. 

ir. Miracles on Man. («) Miracles of personal faith : (1) 
organic defects (blind) : («) faith special (Mt 929-31)^ (^) faith 
absolute — Bartiniieus restored ; (2) chronic impurity : (a) open 
(leprosy)— faith special, the one ' 
contrasted, the ten lepers ; (b) 

Miracles of intercession : (1) organic defects (simple interces- 
sion) : (a) Che blind (Mk 822 - 26 )^ (b) the deaf and dumb (Mk 7 
31 - 37 ) ; (2) mortal sicknesses — intercession based on natural ties : 
(«.) fever (Jn D ' j' ■' servant and man 

borne of four, (y) ' ■! - "i 1 1 i ^ ‘ ■- 

ness (Jn 9) ; (2) disease — * ■ * i' ■ • > . * • : 

((Z) impotent man, (e) woi " ■ ■ ■ ‘i- . 

—(a) death chamber, (b) tne oier, (C) tne lomn. 

III. Miracles on Spirit World, (a) Miracles of intercession : 
(1) simple intercession — (a) dumb man with devil, (b) blind and 
dumb man ; (2) intercession based on natural ties — (a) Syro- 
‘ ‘ ■ '"r '"racles of antagon- 

. ■ ' ‘ . • - ■ " '■ ’ ■ - ' . (2) in tombs — the 

lepers cast out. 

The chief defect in the above is its endorsement 
of the term ‘Nature miracles’ as applied to the 
first class. If ‘Nature ’he rightly measured, the 
term may 1 I " . ' he used to cover the •whole 
ground of our Lora s working, for the complex 
nature of man cannot he severed from the uni- 
versal order. Moreover, the distinction is, apart 
from that consideration, an arbitrary one, for 
several of these so-called ‘ Nature miracles ’ are 
wrought in the sphere of our Lord’s human nature, 
and are coneeivahly extensions of human, mental, 
and psychical faculty ; and some of them are 
■wrought in and upon the bodily form of Jesus 
Himself. The walking upon the water is an ex- 
ample of the latter. The draught of fishes is a 
miracle of vision, an extension of human percep- 
tion, as well as an example of Divine control of 
the animal creation. A similar element must 
he traced in the instance of the coin in the 
fish’s mouth, if we are to understand a miracle 
here.* Other defects are: ‘Miracles of Provi- 
dence,’ ‘Miracles of Blessing’ and of ‘Love,’ are 
terms that may he applied to other than the 
classes given. 

A truer classification may he suggested as fol- 
lo'ws : 

I. Healings of bodily ailments — as blindness, leprosy, lame- 
ness, dropsy, deafness and dumbness, fevers, and manifold ail- 
ments and infirmities. 

IL Healings 

epilepsy, possil ' ■ ■ ' ' " 

her ailment be physical). 

III. Healings of nervous and psych- ■'] •> ■" 

associfited with idiof*;, or insanity, and ’ . 

IT. Revelations of po\^ cr in the nature of Jesus — walking on 
the sea. 

V. Revelation of Jesus in nature and upon the organic world 
— n*- drr.ught« rf fishes, and stater in fish’s mouth. 

\ I ui.'On the organic world — multiplied loaves and 

fishes, water made wine, fig-tree withered 

Vn. ■nKin ihe iiiorgani'-* world — siillingof the tempest. 

Till. R!r->big (jt ib< deadWairns' daughter, son of widow of 
Nain, Lazarus. 


B. ‘Miraculous’ events associated with 

CAREER OF JeSUS.— - 


FOUND IN 


1- Annunciation by angels . . . ! 

Mt. 


Lk. 


2. Virgin-birth 

Mt. 


Lk. 

. . 

3. Angels’ song . - ♦ . • • ^ 

4. Other ni']) ■i.rn’ir-r' <-r finorol*; in pro- 



Lk. 


teetkp’ OT ilu- ChHd . . . ! 

Mt. 




5. Star of Magi 

Mt. 1 




6. Voice at Baptism of Jesus 

Mt. 

Mk, 

Lk, 


7. Descent of dove .... 

Mt. i 

Mk. 

Lk. 

Jn. 


* The power of the mind over the body may reasonably be 
conceived as at work in these iis'-'.-incL"". forjl ^ 
with tliL gro.v'T'j^ u- (‘f :'ne -ii' -r-r'-laiions of !n'-id and 

body, 10 sfi an arb ir.'i*-; I'niii '<^ ::rii :'irl u-e. 


8. Transfiguration 

9. Voices at Transfiguration 

10. Opening of graves after death 

Jesus .... 

11. Rending of veil of Temple 

12. Darkness over land . 

13. Earthquakes . 

14. The Resurrection . 

15. The Ascension 



Mt. 

Mk. 

Lk. 

. . 

of 

Mt. 

Mk. 

Lk. 



Mt. 





Mt. 

Mk. 

Lk. 




Mk. 

Lk. 



Mt. 





Mt. 

Mk. 

Lk. 

Jn. 



Mk. 

! Lk. 

Jn. 


In the above, noteworthy facts are — 

(1) Only one Evangelist in each case records 3, 
4, 5, 10, 13. Number 10 stands by itself, and is 
not found in other Gospels, although these speak 
of the rending of the veil of the Temple. The 
latter event (11) is also possibly an ( <>' •• 

of the remg-'. ' ■ \ '■ ’ iii; hJ . ■ '3, 

which were ■ • i'"-,' '•]' our Lord’s 

death. 1, 2, 12 are recorded by two Evangelists 
only. 

(2) While the historicity, as objective events, of 

1, 3, 4, 6, 7 cannot he reasonably denied with any 
dogmatism, esjpecially if the principles enunciated 
above he intelligently accepted, yet we aie free to 
admit that they are such as were not unlikely to 
be added to the Gospel tradition by disciples and 
by the first Christian community, who were not 
entirely freed from Jewish prepossessions (see art. 
Sign). It would he . ■ proportionate to 

give the same Avoight . . \ to the details of 

the Birth, Bjiptism, and Death ol Jesus as to the 
personal experience which He underwent, and to 
the significance of the Incarnation, Spiritual En- 
doAvment, and Atonement for human salvation. 

(3) The Voice at the Baptism is well attested, 
hut it is not clear if w^e are taught to regard it 
as more than subjective to Jesus Himself. Mt. 
and Mark seem to attribute the w’hole experience 
^ — the vision of the opening heaven, the seeing of 
the dove, the hearing of the voice — to Jesus ; and 
the Baptist’s vision of the Descent (Jn r^‘^) may 
express his special insight into the whole event 
as it afiected our Lord at that critical time and 
experience. It is noteworthy that Luke simply 
records the facts. 

(4) The chief events that demand consideration 
are the Virgiii-hirl.h, the Transfiguration, the 
Resurrection, and the Ascension, for which we 
must refer to the separate articles on these sub- 
jects. 

C. Miracles wrought in the name of J esus 
BY His followers. — T li. r\ jiTs-^rn -I - m it plain 
that the disciples and <•: '.i,! i--- ui‘ -b -ms were 

commissioned by the Master to go forth in His 
name to com’’ 1- and exorcism with the 

teaching and ■ • ■'■ . «■' the gospel (Mt 10^- 

Mk 6^, Lk: jlo-’). Iney also declare that a 
signal success was achieved by the Seventy, for 
they return to Jesus rejoicing g’<-j!ll\- in the 
poAver of His name, extending < \(-ii lo il'c control 
of the evil spirits (Lk 10^'^). Of this great suc- 
cess our Lord Avas aAvare, and it became to Him 
the occasion of a s])irilual exultation, in which He 
saw, as already accoTn])lidied, the downfall of the 
Satanic j)OAver Avith all its accompanying ills and 
afflictions of mankind (Lk 10^”). 

The evidence favours the idea that Jewish exor- 
cists had a certain measure of success in their arts, 
even although much charlatanry may be believed 
to have mingled with their practices. The names 
they invoked, including the Ineffable Name, to- 
gether, no doubt, Avitli the drastic physical reme- 
dies they applied, were possibly efficacious in 
some cases (Mt Lk 9^^). And we may be con- 
fident that the Name of Jesus, Avhich was of vast 
import and of awful and mysterious significance 
■'(^-rx'cially n fi (t the Resurrection), would make for 
healing and for liberating disordered minds and 
evil-controlled natures. There is reason, also, to 
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make a distinction between these ' . j ■ 1 

exorcisms and the other works of Jesu . • 
is said of these latter supernormal powers being 
possessed by the disciples and Hrst Christians. 
It must also be remembered that St. Paul’s Epistles 
are clear witness to somewhat kindred phenomena 
having been experienced in the Ohcvrismata of 
Apostolic circles (1 Co 12, etc.). The closing sec- 
tion of Mark’s Gospel, too, is a j'eliexion of 2nd 
century belief in the continuance of these mirac- 
ulous endowr i- ’ e Apostles. Coming 

down to sub- the evidence is too 

strong to be discredited that the same powers 
*bh prophecy were familiar to those 
■ and the question cannot be entirely 
avoided, as to whether we have any sufficient 
reason to draw the line at the close of this age, 
or, with other apologists, at the time of Constan- 
tine, and declare that, beyond it, all assertions of a 
manifest and direct Divine action through any 
servant of Christ are due to chicanery, or illusion, 
ignorcmce, or Mipersl hiori. 

Ii iliito «jue.-iioii be loft suhjudice^ and the story 
of the Christian Church of the following centuries 
be read without prepossession, an impression may 
well he xn'oduced that some of the alleged super- 
normal x3henomena are far too well attested to 
be scornfully and summarily dismissed. In all 
generations of the Christian era, certain natures, 
specially God-sensitive, . . . n - j -J- i ■ • . : -I c -nsecrated 
to God* and synqjatheti v. : 1 i with all 

living things, appear to have wielded a real though 
imperfect control over the physici. i ia • - uf '"m*. 
Both through them and in them ''i ■ hie 
have been at work which we cannot but believe 
are God-sustained and God-energized, producing 
supernormal phenomena. In regard to all these, 
as well as to kindred manifestations of modem 
times, the right attitude is that of a watchful but 
and patient examination. Forces 
or healing undoubtedly lie in human 
nature, in certain gifted souls, and in others not 
( on-pi( gifted >]>iritmally, but ‘sensitives’; 

jnni in of great >x>iritua'l awakening, when 

the sense of the reality of the U nseen and Divine 
is quickened and God’s presence is freshly and 
acutely realized, startling manifestations of these 
sub-conscious or super-conscious forces may occur, 
and need not surprise any Avho understand how 
closely the Divine power has access to all forces 
of human life. Such phenomena, and indeed all 
things that belong to the human race, must not be 
met with a non possumtos, but with careful, scien- 
tific, and withal reverent, investigation. The 
miracles of J esus are available as a criterion, and 
basing our judgment upon them Ave may demand : 
(1) an adeq^nate and worthy moral purpose to be 
served [this must be clearly distinguished from 
personal or ecclesiastical convenience, advantage, 
or ambition, traces of which, together with offer- 
ings at the shrine of the saint, discredit so many 
mediaeval miracles] ; and (2) aiJHMdji nidnd digiiiiy 
— in which aVu-iu <1 workings of i lie iJifniiua- 

turgist are ■:•»;!'!> wanting. ' It is by no 

means easy to say how far healings and other 
powers kindred to those wrought hj Jesus are 
meant to be expected in our human life on earth. 
It seems natural to make a distinction between 
the healings and other restorations from human 
infirmity on the one hand, and works of revelation 
in the non-human sphere. The latter may not be 
expected in this earthly scene, although they point 
to large powers of soul in the evolution of our 
psychical capacities in some further stages of being. 
But the healings and exorcisms we have good 
reason to expect among men on earth ; for in all 
investigation and experiment and self -devoted 
labour, in all spiritual prayer and aspiration for 


the physical, mental, and eternal welfare of the 
race. His presence is ever active who said, ‘ Lo, I 
am with you always.’ 

Lun — ro» -k r;.. _ with the various themes 

-nj ■ . /..! ) - < ■}.. ’ Lives of Christ, Commen- 

taries on the Gospels, and artt. in Hastings’ DB, Mncyc.JBibUca, 
and other Dictionaries. For the argument concerning the 
miracles in general and in particular — 

(1) Adverse on whole ; E. A. Abbott, Kernel and the Hu&k, 
The Spirit on the Waters, and Philo at uthn,'^ (a reply to New- 
man’s Essays on Ecclesiastical Mi racier) \ AI. Arnold, Litera- 
ture and Dogjiia; Percy Gardner, Historic View of KT, and 
Exploratio Bvangelica ; Harnack, What is Christianity } and 
Christianity and History. 

(2) In favour of miraculous : Origen, contra Celsum ; Pascal, 
Pensees ; Row’s, Mozley’s, and Tt-innle's rminjwoii Lectures ; A. 
B. Bruce, Miraezdotis JSleuU'ur i.i die Got^prls, and Chief End 
of Kevelation; Trench, Mimeies; Lyteehon’s Hulsean Lec- 
tures', Fisher, Ground of Theistic and Christian Beliefs T7ie 
Supernatural in Christianity, by Drs. Rainy, Orr, and Dods 
(a reply to Pfleiderer’s Gifford Lectures)', Lias, Are Miracles 
Credible 7 ; Thomson, Miracles and Modern Science ; Illing- 
worth, Personality H%vman and Divine, and Divine Imman- 
ence ; to which may be added The Finger of God, by writer of 
the present article. 

For larger and wider discussions hearing closely on the con- 
ception of the miraculous, consult the works of John Fiske, esp. 
The Idea of God ; Dr. E. Caird’s Evolution of Religion, 2 rols. 
(Gifford Lectures) ; and Human Personality by F. W. H. Myers. 

T. H. Wright. 

MIRACULOUS CONCEPTION, — See ViRGiN- 
Birth. 

MISSION. — The following article deals Avitli the 
mission of the Lord Jesus Christ only as presented 
in the Go.'-jiel narratives. The Lord Jesus fre- 
quently rnanifesceJ consciousness of being com- 
missioned by God, Nov the* gnu ral -V^g-rca) and 
noAV the specific term o-Tr'-Wc; I'o' sending is 
used, in reference to His Avork, the latter word 
signifying an intimate connexion betAveen sender 
and sent (Cremer, p. 529): As God’s trusted mes- 
senger He felt that there Avas a decree {hei) for 
Him to execute (Lk.2‘^^4^® 9-^ etc.), that He had 
His Father’s authority (Jn 5^^ and that as the 
Father had sanctified Him and sent Him into the 
Avorld (Jn 10^}, it was not for Him to do His OAvm 
pleasure (6®^). The Fourth Evangelist, deeiJy im- 
ipressed Avith the idea of the commission received 
by his Lord, mentions the fact repeatedly, and in 
one place stops to brood OA^er the mere name of a 
place because it suggests a mission (9^). Instead 
of considering Himself as being merely one .‘nnong 
a number of Divine messengers, Jesus kneAv Him- 
self to be the Messenger- Son (Mk 12®* The 
Lord’s consciousness refers to (1) the objects of His 
mission, (2) the means to be adopted to gain His 
Avondrous ends, (3) the extent^ and (4) the credentials 
of His mission. 

1. The objects of the mission, — These are ex- 

hibited in various forms. F-. ■’■■■«. ’ :■ to be 
fulfilled (Mk 1421- 27. 49^ 1 i i'.. ; jn54e 

131®)- It is the function of Jesus to be the King (Ps 
2), the Son of Man (Ps 8, Dn 71^' the Servant of 
Jehovah (Is 42. 53), the founder of a NeAv Covenant 
(Jer 31*^1'^) ; and thus to glorify God (Jn 122^ 17^) 
and save men (Mt l^i, Lk 2ii I91®, Jn IQi® 12^'^ 
17- 20^1) by attraciting men to Himself (Mt IP®, Jn 
540 X232) and bv giving Himself as a sacrifice (Mk 
10“^, Jn P9 t)5i*'J0i’ 12-bi. 

2. Means to the ends of the mission, — The nature 
of these aims required that the Heavenly Apostle 
(He 31) should manifest the Kingdom and the 
character of God, together AAuth the greatness of 
man’s calling. The sacrificial death at Cah’-ary 
sums up all the revelations. The speech, the 
life, the death of the Lord Jesus are the means 
whereby He discharges His unique mission to 
mankind. 

(a) To succeed, it Avas imperative that Jesus 
should ensure the recognition of the sovereignty of 
God, The Kingdom of God must be established 
upon the earth (Mt 4iq Lk IQH®'*). Where there 
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are minds that gladly defer to God’s will, there the 
Kingdom is. Submission may be incomplete (Mt 
][324-uo. 47. 48^ transient In Jesus alone 

were the claims of God fully and constantly 
heeded : therefore the leadership of men is His 
prerogative (Mt 23^^). He called men to Himself 
in order to make them loyal to the heavenly 
throne. God’s subjects renounce evil habits (Mt 
4^^), enjoy pardon (Lk 24^'), possess sincerity (Mt 
7-^"^'^), are plastic and trustful as children (Mt 
Lk 18^®*^^, Jn 2-'), are willing to render costly 
service in meekness (Mt 20^®"^^) ; they transcend 
national distinctions (Mt 8^^) and set all interests 
below those of the Kingdom (Mt 6®^ 13^®*^®, Lk 
957-62 is29-3oj^ The presence of the Kingdom is 
known by its conquering power (Lk 11“*’)- Its 
growth cannot be accounted for unless the ac- 
tivities of God are adduced ; albeit man’s co- 
operation is required (Mk 4-®'^*^). A river (as the 
Nile) may not ‘gh ji'c i' 'h-- land that it waters, 
and yet 'may be ’hI’t < f thereto; similarly 
Christ’s Kingdom is the blessing the world needs 
most, and its coming must be uppermost in imayer- 
ful minds (Mt yet it takes its rise in the 

unseen heaven (Jn 18^®). Diseases, defects,^ ex- 
crescences of all ’ * ■. b ’ ; ental, spiritual 

— are foreign eK 7 Lk 1316). It 

was the function of the Lord Jesus to reveal 
verbally and in His life the nature of God’s reign. 
HD loving and mi-wi i-vlng devotion to the Father’s 
will is the cen’nil <)''b of the moral world, and all 
human wills should be planets ruled and lighted 
by His filial homage. Union with Him, harmony 
with Him, would bring about union and harmony 
among the races of mankind, and earth according 
to the great prayers (Mt 6^* Jn would be 

a province of heaven. In all its particulars — its 
purity, might, obedience, joyful loyalty, friendli- 
ness, ■■■.». ■ ■ '’■'.b ■ • • . catholicity — the Kingdom of 
God ■ . 'i ■ . Christ expanded. It was His 

task to give mankind, on the scale of His earthly 
experience, a clear and distinct c ib- 

jection to the authority of God. T ■■ Iv • 1 . is 

where He is ; it is He working through the wills, 
intellects, affections of His people. The laws of 
the Kingdom are those to which Christ conformed 
His purposes and deeds. The Beatitudes (Mt 
are songs that first were sung in His own heart. 
IT- - I b- I of the Kingdom b , b ■ * 

<■1 ■ ■ 'i ,,<■ Jesus from the ** '• 

belonging to duty and common service. If the 
precepts of the go'^JK‘l -vhich were indeed cita- 
tions from His own bool^ oi life as child, friend, 
artizan, preacher, sacrifice — were heeded in home 
and Church and State, we should see the Kingdom 
of God an organism with Christ as its soul, devout, 
righteous, beneficent. 

{h) He to whom the human will ought to be sur- 
rendered must be known to be supremely worthy 
of reverence, trust, and love. Inasmuch, then, as 
knowledge of God is essential to eternal life, it was 
one of the aims of Christ to imp;;n ibi' k»;<»\' 

(Jn 17®)- God had often been • .■p’-i'-i m >'1! n- ils*- 
Father of the Chosen People, and here and there 
individuals had thought themselves to be sons of 
God; but in the teachings of Jesus the Divine 
Fatherhood is asserted and illustrated so copiously, 
that some chapters of the Gospels consist almost 
solely of variations to the music of these good 
tidings (Mt 5. 6. 7). Jesus made men think of God 
trustfully as well as reverently, with love as well 
as with awe. The revelation could be made only 
by the Son of God (Mt 11^, Lk 10^), and it was 
contained in Himself (Jn Id*^"^®). the love and 
obedience of the Son have as their connLorparls 
the Father’s love and instructions; nrid >0 ilic 
paternal and the filial (li''])0'*ition> nro mutually 
illuminating. The purpo-o- of ilic. I'jitlier are exe- 


cuted by the Son, and therefore to come to Jesus, 
to receive and honour Him, are acts that reach 
to God (Lk 9^®, Jn Th ■ is 

the Messenger. Not merely does a- oiu 

before the Divine character; for Jesus, standing 
where the veil had stood, manifests the eternal 
righteousness and pitying love that cannot be 
content unless men are rescued from unrighteous- 
ness and wrath. Salvation is man’s progressive 
advance (Jn 17® yLuJ}crKu)) to God, his growing com- 
munion with the Father, his iii( i>;n'ing faith, love, 
and reverence. The Saviour iruin*' men to come 
by penitence and trust to Himself, that they may 
become one with Him and, through Him, with the 
Father (Mt 11-®, Jn whose holiness He dis- 

oJ.osos 

(c) The fulfilment of Christ’s mission required 

the revelation of man. What is the moral con- 
dition of men ? What is man in God’s idea ? What 
can make man’s sin to be seen and hated ? What 
can make God’s thought and purpose concerning 
man attractive to sinners ? Inasmuch as penitence, 
faith, hope, love are essential elements of a 
true life, to create them was included in Christ’s 
gracious task. To produce the consciousness of 
guilt w^as an indispensable preliminary.^ His 
speech made sin exceeding sinful, and in His con- 
duct there were presented such contrasts to man’s 
misdoings that the evils were exposed. A sense 
of sin actually was produced (Lk 5® 7®^^^'- 19'^- ®), and 
men learned to trust God’s Son and to desire to be 
taught His life (Lk IP). He encouraged men to 
hope that His i' of jJeasing the Father 

(Jn 8^®) might bt.<oiiio ilifii-, seeing that they 
could become as intimately related to Him as the 
branches are related to the vine (15^"®). The ap- 
pearance of the Son of Man was a gospel, because, 
while it condemned sin, it affirmed moral evil to 
be an intrusion into man’s nature, and it invited 
the sinful to receive ib.i and enter into 
union with that victorious life which from the 
first had overcome the world (Mt Jn 8”® 16®® 
17^). Corrupted man rejected and killed the Holy 
One, thereby disclosing human guilt and need ; 
man, as God intended him to be, and as he^ may 
become by ‘believing in him’ (Jn 2’-^ 3^®), is re- 
vealed in Christ’s meekness, devoiitness, filial 
obedience and fraternal service. * The Son of God ’ 
gives men authority to become God’s sons (1^^* 

. '• men fully to unfold their manhood. 

(d) ihe m%ss%on of the Saviour involved His death. 

— His death was a chief part of His work. The 
Evangelists record sayings which prove that the 
great sacrifice was present to our Lord’s mind at an 
early stage of His ministry, so that there is no 
need to regard the explicit references to the death 
by violence made near Ceesarea Philippi (Mk 8®^^*) 
as sMciriinug a new outlook to the Lord’s own 
mind. The tragic note that is heard early in the 
Fourth Gospel (2^®'^^ 3^^- 6®b is not left to the last 

in the Synoptic accounts (Mt 9^®, Mk Lk 

534. S5). Moreover, the saving purpose of the sacri- 
fice (Mt 2628, Mk 104® 1424, Jn 1223.24.32.33)^ its 
necessity (SeZ Mk 8®^, Lk 24®®), and its TOluntary 
character (Mt 26®®, Jn 10^®), are affirmed. ‘ Through 
death to life’ is illustrated in His experience. The 
enjoyment by Him of a fuller life in countless 
redeemed ones is conditional upon His uttermost 
self-renunciation (Jn 1224). The life of the Saviour 
passes to men through His surrender, and it enters 
into them so far as they a(l<'pL prirn i|)l(‘. Tlie 
way of sacrifice is thus the v i 1 v 1 1 ( - vi.. by 1 1 1 e Sn v i ( >11 r 

g ives and the saved receive ■ Nil Ur’- Th(i New 
ovenant ( Jer 31®^“®^) is connected with the shedding 
of the Lord’s blood (TJe 222*^), and it is necessary 
that the saved sliould participate in this funda- 
mental law of Christ’s being (Jn 6®®“®’^). It was the 
Son’s gracious will to come to earth on an errand 
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* '•ill - .:«tation (and therefore 

( \ Mf . .5 'h'.,; .■ He might not return 

to ' heaven) in order to destroy sin and to allure 
mankind to the paths of rectitude and peace. It 
was not the purpose of the Lord to ascend to God 
unless He could do so as the head of a new race, — 
a race healed (Jn 3^^* vivified and nourished by 
His sacrificial offering (6®^"®®). This death, with its 
victory over death, and its sequel — the return to 
the Father — were intended to provide, through the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, those saving resources 
whereby the true life is initiated (16'^'^^) and sus- 
tained (1416-26 1526 1613-15). 

3. The extent of Christ’s mission. — While the 
regeneration of men was His first concern. His 
numerous miracles evince His care for man’s 
physical needs. As all departments of life were to 
be purified and enriched by His example and teach- 
ing, so all men were to feel that they could be saved 
by His grace. It has been supposed that Jesus 
had no outlook beyond the Chosen People, and 
that the universalism of the Gospels is an inter- 
polation ; the catholicity^ which the Church sub- 
sequently manifested being read back into the 
teachings of the Lord. This conjecture is applied 
to the Fourth Gospel, to the world-Avide commission 
(Mt 28i6“20j Mk 16^®), and to the universalism of St. 
Luke. True it is that at first the area of labour 
was restricted (Mt 15^^), but this was a iicc of 

the situation, and is no indication that Tiic ( rcmi’ilc'" 
were to be excluded from salvation. Sin is not 
local or racial, and J esus hated it ; and man, as 
man, was loved by Him. Any devout Jew would 
think that somehow the Gentiles were to reap 
ad\’auiagc from the Messianic reign (Lk and 

though it was deemed absurd to suppose that 
preference could be gi \*<m by i ho Messiah to heathen 
men (Jn T^®), even lIio were zealous in 

making prosol.vtes (Mt 23^®). Why should it be 
thought incredible that Jesus hoped ultimnlcly lo 
win men of all nations? Was not o\(•luM^t*ilO'''^ 
distressing to Him? Was He not ready with a 
reference to mercies granted to the woman of 
Zarephath and to Naaman the Syrian (Lk 4^-27) ? 
The outer court of the Temple was the only part of 
the sacred structure to which a Gentile had access, 
and all the Evangelists report that Jesus insisted 
that this enclosure should be kept clean and quiet 
Mor all the nations’ (Mt 2P2. w ]y[j^ Lk 

19^* ^6^ Jn 2^ *■^6). Jesus rejoiced in the centurion’s 
faith — not found by Him in Israel (Lk 7^), and the 
Syrophcenician woman cheered His heart by her 
trust and loving ingenuity (Mt 15^6), first the 
disciples were forbidden to preach to Samaritans 
(Mt I'T'. Though, when i hey were fully equipped, 
the re-Tiiciion va- wirlulrjnMi (Ac 1®) ; He Himself 
laboured in Samaria (Lk 9®^"®®, Jn 4), and called 
attention to the beneficence of one Samaritan (Lk 
1Q33.35)^ and to the faith Mini giMi'iludc of Mnollier 
(^715-19) ig quite in luiiMM)!iy v. 'rh ilie Sa\ ion»‘’s 
love for the outcast and despised, the publicans 
and sinners amongst the Jews (Mt 9^"^®, Lk 737-50 
15^- IS®*^** 19^"^®), that He should foresee the ap- 

proach of all men to Himself (Jn 12®^), and antici- 

§ ate a time when He should be the Shepherd of one 
ock consisting of sheep gathered from far and 
near (lO^®). The interest manifested by the Magi 
(jMt 2) and by the Greeks (Jn 1226- is not alien to 
Christ’s mission. Moreover it is clearly declared 
that strangers will become workers in the vineyard 
(Mt 21^^), and that before His throne all nations 
are to be assembled for judgment (Mt 25®^* ®2). ‘ The 
Saviour of the world’ (Jn 4^^) grace and power 
wherewith to meet the needs which belong to every 
man in every age and country ; for He is the Light 
(1® 812 9® 1246), the Water (41® 7®^), the Bread (6®®- 
the Life (ll^s 146). 

4. Credentials of the mission* — Jesus entered 
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upon His task with the confidence that He w’as 
anointed with the Holy Spirit (Lk 4^®). John the 

Baptist declared that he saw the Spirit 

upon Jesus, and that he had been prej)a]v <: u-j- i - ■- 
sign (Jn 133- testimony thus borne by the 
last of the Old Covenant prophets is referred to by 
the Saviour together with other credentials, — as 
the witness of His w^orks, that of the Father and 
that of the Scriptures (Jn Messengers came 

from the MachaBrus prison, saying, Molin the 
Baptist hath sent us unto thee, saying. Art thou 
he that conieth, or look -we for another ? ’ In that 
hour Jesus wrought miracles which He adduced, 
together with His habit of announcing good tidings 
to the poor, as proofs of His Messiahship (Lk 
The deeds were signs [ay]^eLa) that the Divine 
me>>eug;er could quicken body and soul (Mk S'*!- ^2, 
Lk 714- Jn 1125.43. 44 j . physical and spiritual 

diseases ; render efficient withered powers (Mk S^'®, 
J n 5®’®) ; add faculties, contrary to what might be 
expected, as in the case of the man horn blind 
(Jn 9) ; redress evils caused by circumstances — for 
instance the fever due to th- j ■ ■ , * ■ district — 
(Lk4®6*36)j cleanse all the • . ' . ■ ■■ life, as in 
cures wrought for lepers (Mk 140-42^ Lk 17'^^'^^); 
bestow hi ■'^Tk 822-25^ com- 
municative (Mt h , \\ i'l!-' the miracles w^ere 

w-roug''’ .*!- I ■::•(■ kindness, they afforded evidences 
to the {! '•>!..: hi , 1:. of the validity of Christ’s claims 
(Jn 3^ 7* li"'"- ■■ 1411 15-“^), and they were intended 
by the Lord to give assurance to men of His re- 
deeming grace ( Mk 2i6- n ) , Tli e very term employed 
for saving processes ((Tcb^w) will serve equally for 
temporal and spiritual blessings (Mt pi, Mk 10®®, 
Lk 7®6, Jn 31’'), even ilie Worker sho'vvs Himself in 

reference both to the inner and the outer life to be 
the Great Physician (Mk 2^7). Some v..-!-.; 

allowed to have extraordinary aid to 1 li< !•( I!*‘r 1 'ijii 
Jesus came from God, for they were with Him 
when He was transfigured, and heard a voice say- 
ing, ‘This is my Son, my chosen: hear ye him’ 
(Lk 9 ®®) ; nevertheless there was adequate support 
for the faith of all men in the remarkable interest 
Jesus took in the neglected (Lk 722.23 gjg 

readiness to pray (Jn 17^) and to serve (Mk 6®4, cf. 
V.31), and in the union of qualities of character 
which are rarely found together. The credentials 
of Christ’s mission are in Himself. The grandeur 
and simplicity of His life, the meek and beneficent 
use of marvellous powers, the sinless One’s friend- 
ship with sinners, the strength and gonth^no-s, the 
zeal and patience, the ardour and purii\ of His 
character — prove that He came forth from the 
Father (Jn 1027). Believers in Him discover 
with more and more clearness, as they trust Him 
more and more fully, that His gracious promises 
are fulfilled. He is to their consciences the Good- 
ness, — to their intellects the Truth, — to their hearts 
the supreme Beauty, the Way, the Truth, the Life. 

T. ! • I Lex. s.v. atrtxrrikXu; Wendt, Teaching 

of • \ - i“. W. J. Henderson. 

MISSIONS.— 1. r/V‘ /./-vv’-.hV ban/cf/roinid.—The 
missionary spirit an* I M::n'. 01 Christianity have 
their beginnings in the history, literature, and 
character of the Jewish people. The OT, especi- 
ally in the portions which express the ideals and 
spirit of pro[)hecy, is full of principles and promises 
-which find tlieir fulfilment in the Avorld-wide 
mission of Christianity (Horton, The Bible as a 
Missionary Book). The proselytizing energy of 
the Jews in the last cent. B.c. and in the time of 
onr Lord (‘Ye compass sea and land to make one 
proselyte,’ Mt 23i®) is a partial outcome of ideas 
and instincts which vrere long inherent in the race. 
These wide and lofty prophetic aims had to struggle 
against particularist tendencies, which made the 
Jew's one of the most narrow and exclusive of the 
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races of mankind. It is one of the jiaradoxes of 
history, that the missionary propaganda Avhieh 
aimed at the conversion and blessing- of tiio world, 
sprang from a people whose predominant character- 
istics were pride in racial privileges, expectation of 
natiuniil gieatiios^ and contempt for all who were 
not of the -eed of Abraham. But the missionary 
activities and aims of Christianity cannot be rightly 
understood apart from the gradual development of 
missionary ideas which took place in the course of 
Jewish history. ^ The words apiilied to John the 
Baptist in relation to Christ miglit he applied to 
the Jewish race, ‘Behold, I send my iiK--'5iin*r 
before thy face, which shall prepare thy v - u o? i cr<- 
thee’ (Mk 1-). These ■ • id' : 'ssionary concep- 
tions and movements ■ ■ end and fulfil- 

, ment in the Person and work of Jesus Christ, and 
in the work which He originated. He absorbed 
a-nd ■ b " 'hem, giving them such definiteness 
S'Hd , they appear to be derived entirely 

from. Him ; for the spirit, aims, and motives of 
missions are distinctively Christian, and Chris- 
tianity is essentially a missionary religion. 

2. The missionary character of our Lord, — He 
regarded Himself as a missionary. At the begin- 
ning of His work in Galilee He applied to Himself 
the words of Isaiah (61^:, 'The spirit of the Lord 
God is upon me, because he hath anointed me to 
preach - the gospel to the poor, he hath sent me to 
heal the brokenhearted,’ etc. (Lk 4^^* He fre- 
quently describes Himself as one ‘who was sent,’ 
as when He says, ‘ he that receiveth me, receiveth 
him that sent me ’ {rhv oLiroa-reLkavra. ye, Mt lO^*^) ; 
‘ as the living Father hath sent me ’ {dTria-retXiv ye, 
Jn 6®"^) ; ‘ the Father which hath sent me ’ (6 

ye, Jn 6^^). The references to His being ‘ sent’ are 
most frequent in J ohn. 

It may be remarked that the verb McrotrviXketv is applied to 
Jesus 17 times in Jn, and 10 times in the ' * • ‘ ^ » '• “» „ - . 

■ ” ’Tm 25 timesin Jn.jbut onl ‘ \ 

! ■ • between the two verbs is I. I» ’i’ - 

i'l .’»< -iic -r',!-::.-, iiiip'i"'' to the sender and urroa-riyj^nv to 
fbi-p* “'Oi. • N(‘5 li« i- i'. be 1] (irs' r 

than he ii .V '■( s { .o Im l.ii-): hu it.* Mun 

is not ah '.j- ivjlN.^ud j i A' hast sent (Mirsa-rsiXots') me 
into the world, even so have I also sent (Mcrsa-rukoc.) them into 
the world* (Jn 17^8). Wilke and Grimm distinguish a-Bu.'rnv as 
the general term, which may imply accompaniment (as when 
the sender is God), while »^oo‘TiXketv includes a reference to 
equipment, and suggests official or authoritative sending). But 
the frequency with which both words are applied to Jesus in 
the Gospels (at least 53 times in ah) is an einpharic* indication of 
the missionary character of His work. (Under this heading ii 
is not necessary to di&cnss ilu- distincii\c aims and character 
of His mission. See artt. Kingdom of God, Eternal Lieb, 
Salvation). 

3, In the call and training of the disciples the 
missionary idea is also strongly emphasized. They 
were to be ‘ fishers of men ’ (Mk l^^ y Mt 4^®). Jesus 
ordained them that ‘they might be with him, and 
that he might send them forth to preach ’ {KT^pi^crff'etp , 
Mk 3J^). The training was not only educative but 
practical. After a period of private intercourse 
He sent the Twelve forth two by two, as heralds 
to proclaim (KnjpijaaeLv) that ‘ the kingdom of 
heaven (or of God) was at hand’ (Mk 6^11 Mt lO^-^ y 
Lk 9^). There is recorded by Lk. (lO^-^^) another 
in Li-ion of Seventy, also sent forth two and two, who 
were t.o go witJi the same message to every city and 
place to which He Himself was about to come. 
From the words ‘ also others ’ ([/cal] irlpovs, Lk 10^) 
it is probably to be understood that the Twelve 
were not iiiclnded in this mission. In both missions 
of the disciples, the work they had to do was evan- 
gelistic in relation to the people, and educative in 
relation to themselves. There may have been other 
missions which have not been recorded, for Mk. 
uses the suggestive phrase, ‘ He began to send them 
forth two by two ’ (fi^) ; but the influence of such 
work on the training of the disciples, especially in 
giving them a firm grasp of the gospel they had to 


preach, is incalculable. Not a little of the teach- 
ing of Jesus which we have in the Gospels may 
have taken its present shape from tlie frequent 
repetition of their me-^-age. 

4. The limits tt'iUihh ichhdi the personal tvork of 

Jesus was confined loere declared by Himself i ‘I 
am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel’ (Mt lo'-^^). During the time of His personal 
ministry the work of the disciples was similarly 
limited. In sending them forth, He said, ‘ Go not 
into the way of the Gentiles, and into any city of 
the Samaritans enter ye not ; but go rather to the 
lost shee^D of the house of Israel ’ (Mt 10®* ®). This 
restriction, given at such a time, is of great im- 
portance, for it is an indication that the idea of a 
mission outside the bounds of the Jewish people 
was in the minds of the disciples when they were 
sent out on their first missionary journey. The 
restriction would have been needless if the dis- 
cijDles had not thought of such a mission as a 
possibility. It is an entire misreading of the 
Gospel history to imagine that the . 

tion of a world-wide mission was . ■ . ' ■ » . 

which only occurred to the disciples, or was sug- 
gested to them, after the resurrection of our Lord. 
The limitations which were so carefully laid down 
were icMSj.or.iry. and were evidently regarded as 
icnijxnjiry. Even in ■ b; i-iv;.- that He was sent 
bill lo iiil‘ lost sheep o’ . '-i'* !■.«»■, i- ■■ of T-rju-l. Tie had 
also said, ‘ Let the children first be lillcil ' k 7^^). 
The reasons for the limitation were adequate. The 
disciples had to be fully trained ,* the Kingdom of 
God had to be preaclu J ilw iM-uph- who had 
been disciplined by the p • < . I ■ . • ■ m « ^ • . i i n, s to receive 
it ; the gospel had to be completed by the full dis- 
closure of the redemption of grace, in the death 
and resurrection of the Saviour. 

5. Indications of a world mission in the teaching 

of Jesus. — Apart from the essentially universal 
character of 1 1 ■ • ; »* - } '« J . vvhich i i u ■ • i . i bl \ involved 
auniversal r-i' — ■■►'i, \\h I’l are ju ajo'- that the 
world-wide view v..- b:..;; before the minds of 
the disciples prior i •• i ‘ when the great com- 

mission was given. The disciples were to be ‘ the 
salt of the earth ’ and ‘ the light of the world ’ (Mt 
513. i4p When Jesus praised the faith of the cen- 
turion of He said, ‘Many shall come 

from the •, • . . ■ . * . - n the west, and shall sit down 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of 
God’ (Mt8^^; cf. also the same passage in Lk. in 
another connexion, where He adds, as if in refer- 
ence to the preference which the Jews had received, 
‘Behold there are last which shall be first, and 
there are first which shall be last,’ Lk 13^^* ®^). So 
also, when dcionJing the woman who had anointed 
Him with ilic box of oiiiTmoiil, He said, ‘ Yerily I 
say unto you, Wheresoever this gospel shall be 
preached in the whole world, this . . . shall be 
told for a memorial of her’ (Mt 26^®). Then He 
warne-'' ’ ■" ‘ " saying, ‘Ye shall be brought 

before ^ . kings for my sake, for a testi- 

mony against them and the Gentiles’ (Mt lO^®). 
Many of the jiarablo-? h.ive references to or sugges- 
tions of a fiiinro evicn.-ion of work among the 
Gentiles. In the of the para we of 

the Tares (one of ilii' latii'r parables) it is said 
that ‘ the field is the world ’ (Mt 13^^). In the later 
series of parables, as in that of the Vineyard and 
the Husbandmen, it is said, ‘ The kingdom of God 
shall be taken away from you, and shall ho given 
to a nation bringing forth the fruits tliereof ’ (Mr 
21^) ; in the Marriage Feast the direction is found, 

‘ Go ye . . . into the highways, and as many as ye 
shall find, bid to the marriage ’ (Mt 22®, Lk 14^®) ; in 
the Sheep and the Goats there is -i (■■■, 1 1:;*-- of the 
judgment of ‘all nations’ (Mt -Vr ,. Direct in- 
timations of a world mission are not awanting, 
as in the apocalyptic discourses in the Synoptics, 
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which are prefaced with a declaration of the de- 
struction of the Temijle ( ‘ There shall not be left 
one stone ux)on another wdiich shall not he thrown 
dowm/ Mt 24-, Mk 13-, Lk 21®), and contain the 
announcement that ‘this gospel of the khi^do'M 
shall be preached in all the world, for a u iiiio-' lo 
all the nations ’ (Mt 24^*^ |1 Mk 13^®). In the Fourth 
Gospel the evidence of a Avorld view as part of the 
instruction given to the disciides is very plain. 
After saying that He lays down ‘ his life for the 
sheep’ (Jn 10 ^®), Jesus adds, ‘Other sheep I have, 
which are not of this fold : them also I must bring-, 
and they shall hear my voice ’ ( v.^®). In connexion 
with the visit of the Greeks, He uttered the preg- 
nant and impressive prophecy, ‘ I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto me’ ( 12 ^^) ; 
and a little further on in the same chapter \ve find 
the words, ‘ I came not to judge the world, but to 
save the world ’ ( 12 -^'^). In the private converse of 
our Lord and His disciples, in the last days of the 
earthly ministry, the vision of the world is re- 
peatedly brought before the minds of the disciples 
as the object of the Saviour’s thought and the 
scope of the disciples’ mission, as— That the -world 
may kno^v that I love the Father . . . even so I 
do ’ ( Jn 14^b ; ‘ As thou hast sent me into the 
world, even so have I also sent them into the 
world’ (17^8. also iga-ii 172 . 21 )^ 

Iscariot) is even represented as asking, ‘ Ho-vv is it 
that thou wilt manifest thyself unto us and not 
unto the world?’ (14^^), as if the limitation of His 
work was a source of perplexity to him. Unless 
we are to regard the Gospels as entirely un- 
historical, and all such universal references as due 
to the mind of the Church (which would then be 
greater than its Lord) at a later time, it must be 
admitted that the disciples were aware of the 
world-wide character of the work they were -to 
undertake. The frequency of the world references 
in the earthly ministry may to some extent account 
for :lu‘ ./« i' that the missionary commission is 
mentioned only once in each of the Gospels (Mt 
2816-20 |j Mk 101^ II Jn 2021 l| Lk 24^®-^), and in Ac F. 
For it is pv<-i_:hat it is only in the brief 
records of i ' ■! liT- of Jesus that the universal 

mission of the disciples is explicitly expressed in 
the form of a command. But that is no reason for 
I'.if!-, ■■‘.isi- (ihat it was an aftcM-thought of Jesus, or 
ii". ;«''i put into His inoiuli by followers of a 
later time. The universal commission is given 
then, because that is the time to which it belongs. 
The work of redemption had been ‘ finished ’ ; the 
gospel was completed ,* the Ihnitations which had 
restricted its extension were no longer necessary. 
The intimations of a universal mission, which had 
been given before, were carried to their inevitable 
conclusion in the majestic commission : ‘ All author- 
ity is given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go 
e into all the world, make disciples of all nations, 
aptizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost : teaching them to 
observe all things w^ha-fcsoever I have commanded 
you : and, lo, I am -with you all the days, unto 
the consummation of the age ’ {Trdaas rds Tjfi^pas 
T^s (TwreXeicLS rod alQvos, Mt 28^®"26). The universal 
note predominates the whole passage. There is 
(i.) the claim of universal authority; (ii.) the 
direction to a universal field ; (iii. ) the universality 
of what is to be taught (‘all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you’) ; (iv.) the promise of a uni- 
versal presence, ‘ Lo, I am with you all the days, 
unto the consummation of the age.’ 

6 . The genuineness of the missionary commission 
has heen gravely questioned. In Mk. it appears 
in the closing section (IB®-^®), which is now gener- 
ally regarded as an addition by a later hand, pos- 
sibly by the presbyter Aristion, who, according to 
Papias, was ‘a disciple of the Lord’ (F. C. Cony- 


heare, Expositor^ iv. viii. [1893] 241 fF. ; but see 
Aristion). All critics admit the antiquity of the 
passage, and it may be acce|>ted as ‘ d . ' a 
.'.-r. tradition’ (Balmondin ‘.I ■ . : 

i j. -J'l.i . 

The passage in Mt. (28 ‘^'2®) is characterized as ‘a 
later appendix ’ (Moffatt, Historiced NT, p. 647) 
entirely on account of its contents. The indica- 
tions (in a different order) of its lateness are said 
to he — (i.) its incipient Trinitarianism, (ii.) the 
Trinitarian formula of baptism, wdiich is found 
nowdiere else in the NT. To these is added, (iii. ) 
that the first disciples could lic.idlv I'j,'. e known of 
the universal mission, or else i is- y' liM-d in fiagraiit 
disobedience to their Master’s solemn command, 
and only reluctantly recognized its fulfilment in 
the Pauline gospel. But it may be said, on the 
other hand, as to (L), that the incipient Trini- 
tarianism of the NT is such a daring conception, 
especially to men who had been trained in the 
strict monotheism of Judaism, that its existence 
can hardly be explained without some word of the 
Lord Jesus in relation to it, such as that which Mt. 
records. How are we to account for the ‘ incipient 
Trinitarianism’ of the Pauline benediction — ‘The 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, 
and the communion of the Holy Ghost ’ (2 Co 13^*^) 
— if there were no words of the Lord Jesus to 
justify it? As to (ii.), the baptismal foirnula, as 
it has heen called, may not have heen a formula. 
It may have been the mistake of a later time to 
regard it as such. If it \vas not a formula, there 
was nothing to hinder the Apostles and others from 
baptizing in the name of the Lord Jesus (‘The Bap- 
i tismal Formula,’ by J. H. Bernard in Expositor, 

I VI. V. [1902] 43&). (iii.) The apparent inaction of 
. tbe disciples may not have heen due to ignorance 
I or disobedience. The command as given in Lk. 
and Acts indict it - widening sphere of 

operations, in •)» iii-vdi.!;. ; !i-i' Judeea, in Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost j)arts of the earth. The 
; difficulties and persecution -which the Apostles en- 
countered at the beginning of their work may have 
heen to them a proof tluit the time had not yet 
come -wdien they could leave the nearer and 
narrower fields and go forth to the Gentiles. If 
any reliance is to be placed on Acts as an historical 
document, it is abundantly evident that the first 
disciples did know of the world mission, and that 
they were moving in the line of their instructions. 
For in his first recorded utterance St. Peter strikes 
the universal noM- ^ . He quotes the 

words of Joel in « \| 1 io*; "i what had happened 

at Pentecost, saying, ‘ It shall come to pass in the 
last days, saith God, that I -will pour out of my 
Spirit upon all fiesN (Ac 2^'^), ‘And it shall come 
to pass, that whosoever shall call on the name of 
the Lord shall be saved’ He closes his 

appeal to the people with the assurance that ‘ the 
promise is unto you, and to your children, and to 
all that are afar off, even as many as the Lord 
our God shall call ’ (v.®®). Then in 3*-^®^- there is the 
il ini’, of the coming, of Christ as a fulfilment 
of . as a carrying out of the covenant 

Lbraham (‘And in thy seed shall all 
the families of the earth be blessed ’) ; further, in 
the words, ‘Unto you first God, having raised up 
his Servant (Trats), sent him to bless you,’ there is 
the recognition of a wider field to be entered in 
due time. Tlio gron L doclai n [ ion, ‘ Neither is there 
salvation in any other : for there is no other name 
under heaven given among men, whereby we must 
be saved’ is meaningless, if there was not 

behind it a consciousness of the universal character 
of Christianity, and, as a consequence, the con- 
sciousness of a universal mission. 

The disciples are also seen to be moving in the 
line of their instructions. They certainly preached 
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the gospel in Jerusalem and in all Judaea. It is 
also seen that they preached it among the Samari- 
tans, towards whom Jews had as strong an anti- 
pathy as they had towards Gentiles Philip w^ent 
down to the city of Samaria and preached Christ 
unto them. . . . (Peter and Joh ‘ ‘hi the 
gospel in many villages of the ^ J Ac 

8^* “®). In a few years after the Crucifixion (Har- 
nack says 1, Ramsay 3, Liglitfoot 4, Turner 6 or 
7 [in fixing the date of St. Paul’s conversion, see 
Hastings’ DB, art. ‘ Chronology of the NT ’]) 
the faith of Christ had sp)read to Bainascus, and 
had gained such hold there, that Saul -was sent 
thither hy the Sanhedrin to bring ‘any of the 
ATay,’ whom he might find, bound to Jerusalem 
(Ac 9-). Lastly, some of those who were scattered 
abroad upon the persecution which arose about 
Stephen went as far as to Antioch, and preached 
the word to the Greeks ("BXXTji/a?, the reading 
adopted by Tischendorf, Nestle, etc.),* and when 
tidings of these things came to the Church at 
Jerusalem, they sent forth Barnabas to visit and 
help them (which he did by finding Saul of Tarsus, 
Ac lp9-26). 

Taking Turner’s estimate as above (though we 
prefer Ramsay’s), the gospel was firmly established 
in Damascus (and in Antioch) 6 or 7 years after the 
Crucifixion. The trouble which arose about Stephen 
marked the close of the comparatively p)eaceful pro- 

f ress of the Church. The hidden cleavage between 
udaism and Christianity then became apparent, 
and an entirely new situation resulted, which 
affected those within and without the Church. 
The sympathy of the Jews (Ac 2'^'^) towards the 
Christians had bee- ‘ • '* (122*3). The 

persecution created \ ■ naturally ab- 
sorbed the attention of the lead- ■ •>. j - 

did when the Church had been • \ * 

out Palestine, the persecution may have arrested 
the forward movement which, in accordance with 
the line of progress sketched out in Ac 1®, had 
then become due. A little consideration of the 
difficulties which affect the progress of modern 
missions in different countries might lead to a 
better understanding of the situation in the Apos- 
tolic age, and to a higher appreciation of the 
results wdiich the first missionaries achieved. 

The dispute in the early Church in relation to 
the Gentiles, regarding wfiiich so much has been 
made, was not about ]iro.K-bing the gospel to 
them, but about the <(m(ru ion- on which they 
were to receive salvation and be admitted into the 
Church. No instructions on these matters had 
been given by the Lord Jesus, and difference of 
opinion was inevitable until the truth was made 
plain. St. Peter’s reluctance to go to Cornelius 
did not arise from any unwillingness to preach to 
him, but from the natural shrinking of a strict Jew 
from entering the house of a Gentile. The accusa- 
tion which was brought against him at Jerusalem 
by those who were of the circumcision was, not 
that he ha*l pr-cjiclio-l the gospel to a Gentile, but 
that he had gone in to ‘men nncircumcised and 
had eaten witli i hem ’ (Ac 11®). It was ‘ they of the 
circumcision,’ and not the first disciples, who glori- 
fied God, saying, ‘Then hath God also to the 
Gentiles granted repentance unto life’ (Ac IP®). 
These considerations are sufficient to establish the 
knowledge of the missionary command by the first 
di-sciiiles, and to account for the apparent delay (if 
any) in carrying it out. 

7. The progress of mission work within the NT 
record . — The order is admirably given by Turner 
in his art. ‘Chronology of the NT’ in Hastings’ 
BB. He says that ‘ the picture in Acts is cut tip, 
as it were, into six pan^s, each labelled with a 
general summary of progress ’ ; and liis arrarigeinent 
is adopted here. First stage, the beginning at 


Jerusalem (Ac 1^-6^) ; second stage, the extension 
of the Church throughout Palestine (Ac 6®-9®^) ; 

. the extension of the Church to Antioch 
^ \. ;i'' iL* ^ ; fourth stage, the extension of the 
Church to Asia Minor, as a result of St. Paul’s 
first mLssionary journey (Ac 122*^-16*^) ; fifth stage, 
the extension of the Church to Europe, resulting 
from St. Paul’s second missionary journey (Ac 16®- 
19’"^) ; sixth stage, the extension of the Church to 
Rome (Ac While that is the view of 

progress which is presented in Acts, it is not to be 
taken as complete. It exhibits for the most part 
the movement as connected with the great mis- 
sionaries, St. Peter and St. Paul. The labours of 
the majority of the company of the Apostles are 
not recorded, and their activity might to some 
extent modify the above order of progression. 
Missionary enthusiasm also ^ was not confined to 
the Apostles. Unnamed disciples, as in the case of 
Antioch (Ac ll^®), and certainly also in the case of 
Rome, may have carried the gospel into many 
jplaces of which no mention is made. But for 
general purposes the sketch as given above repre- 
sents the line of advance up to the year A.p. 70. 
Progress after that belongs to the general history 
of missions. 

T’ ' ■ Bible as a Missionary Book ; Bruce, 
T' ^ ^ . Latham, Pastor Pastorwm; Hort, 

Judaistic Christianity ■ •* li' of the Lord JesuSt 

pp. 86-118; Moffatt, II ■ • ' W. ip. 647-650; Lambert, 

Sacraments in the NT, pp. 38 ff., 234 ff. ; F. C. Oonybeare, Bx- 
vositor, TV. vi ; J. H. Bernard, ib. vi. v. [1902] 

43ff. ; H. B. . [1903] 241fE. ; art. ‘Baptism’ in 

Hastings’ JOB. JOHN ReID. 

MITE.^See MONEY. 

MOCKERY. — The Evangelists relate in the 
Passion history a series of narratives describing 
the brutal mockery of Jesus by the authorities and 
by their soldiers and servants. The passages are 
the ^ : (a) Mk 14®s=Mt 26®'^* ®®=Lk 22®®* ^ ; 
(&) Lk 23- ; [c) Mk 15 1-20 = Mt 21^’^-^^= Jn IQ®* ® 

There is no necessity to regard these stories as duplicates. 
A person who was condemned for the claims that Jesus was 
supposed to put forward was likely to meet with derision and 
brutality at every turn. Of course, if the story that Jesus was 
sent to Herod, which is peculiar to Lk., is unhistorical, the 
second of the stories would have to be struck out. If, however, 
that narrative is historical, and there is no cogent reason for 
doubting it, it was perfectly natural that Herod and his guards 
should mock one who claimed to he king. It is possible, in» 
deed, that the narratives may have exerted an influence upon 
each other, but nothing compels us to affirm that any of them 
is unhistorical. 

The first narrative records the mockery and ill- 
treatment inflicted on Jesus immediately after His 
condemnation by the Sanhedrin. Two stages are 
mentioned in Mark, The first consisted of spitting, 
blindfolding, buffeting, and the request that He 
should prophesy. Then, following this, we have a 
statement as to the attendants, the meaning^ of 
which is not perfectly clear. The better reading 
in Mk 14®® is fKapov. Several MSS, however, read 
IjSaXXov or ^^aXov (see Field). It is not quite clear 
how we should translate or explain tlie better 
reading. Swete renders ‘they caught Him with 
blows,’ others ‘they took Him in charge with 
blows.’ paTrl<rjjt.acnv means blows with the oj^en 
hand, not blows with the rod. Another question 
touches the authors of this on Ira go. According to 
Mt., it is the members of ih(‘ SnnlK'drin. This 
seems to be Mk.’s meaning also, except that he 
limits it to ‘some.’ He mentions the servants at 
the close. Lk. represents the attendants who had 
charge of Jesus as alone concerned. Difficulties 
are also raised by the command to prophesy. Mt. 
and Lk. both explain it as a challenge to Jesus to 
prophesy who it was that smote Him. This in 
itself is perfectly natural, but it inqjlies that Jesns 
was blindfolded, though tliere is no reference to 
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this in Mt. , and it is omitted by D and Syr in 
Mark. Even if original in Mk., it may ’• ■ 

Jesus was condemned to death (cf. ‘they covered 
Haman’s face/ Est 7^), rather than that He was 
blindfolded so that He might be asked to j)rophesy 
who struck Him. Accordingiy, the meaning may 
be ‘foretell the future/ eith’’’ ' ' ■ or wdth 
a specific reference to His ■ , • , ^r to the 

destruction of the Tenij^le, which He had been 
accused of predicting. 

The second mockery, that before Herod, is free 
from the element of physical ill-treatment. Jesus 
is simply arrayed in royal garment^, and a mock- 
ing homage is paid to Him : then He is sent back 
to Pilate. Lk is omitted, it is true, in 

Syr and is regarded by Wellhausen as a later 
addition (see his note on the passage and on 23*®). 

The third mockery is that by the Roman soldiers 
after the condemnation by Pilate. This narrative 
is omitted by Lk. but recorded by John. The 
soldiers take Jesus into the Pr£etoriuni and sum- 
mon the whole of their company. Then they 
clothe Him in purple and put a crown of thorns 
upon His head; then they do homage to Him, 
saluting Him as king of the Jews. They keep on 
striking Him on the head with a reed, siDitting 
upon Him, and bending the knee to Him in mock 
. To this account (of Mk.) Mt. adds, first, 

. ■ ■ clothing Him in the robes they divest e(l 

Him of His garments, and that they put a reed in 
His right hand, and Mib-e(|U(Mifly look it from Him 
and struck Him on rue liej.ui wiili it. Here Mt.’s 
account deserves preference, for it is intrinsically 
probable that the reed should have been given 
Him as a sceptre before it was used to smite Him. 
Jn.’s account is brief; he does not mention the 
reed, but says that they gave Him blows with the 
hand. It is a mark of historicity in the Gospel 
narratives that the Sanhedrists are represented as 
mocking the claims of Jesus to be a prophet, 
whereas the Roman soldiers, quite uninterested in 
His prophetic character, mock His claims to be a 
king, which would not be so ready a subject of 
jesting with the Jews, though they mocked Him 
for His pretensions to be a king of Israel as He 
hung upon the cross. 

In recent years quite new significance has been 
attached to the mockery. Mendland in his art. 
‘Jesus als Snf 11 ' ri.i Ml !' Kr. ’ {Hermes^ xxxiii. 175- 
179) put forv.M'-'i ■ !:«.■ \ i'-’\ . Ii.i the Roman soldiers 
ridiculed Christ’s royal and Divine claims by at- 
tiring Him in the dress of king Saturn. J. G. 
Frazer urges as an objection to this that, while it 
is possible that the Saturnalia may have been 
celebrated in J erusalem at what seems to have been 
its original date in March, it is much more likely 
that it was really held in December, which, of 
course, does not harmonize with the time of year 
at which the Crucifixion took place. Frazer himself 
thinks that it resembled much more closely the 
treatment of the mock king of the Sac^ea. He 
translates Dio Chrysostom’s description as follows : 
‘They take one of the ])ii-oner'! condemned to 
death and seat him upon rhe Uing- throne, and 
give him the king’s raiment, and let him lord it 
and drink and run riot and use the king’s concu- 
bines during these days, and no man prevents him 
from doing just what he likes. But afterwards 
they strip and scourge and crucify him’ (Frazer, 
Golden Bough^, hi. 187). 

Frazer argues that the Jewish Feast of Purim was a continua- 
tion of the Sacaea, and he conjectures that the Jews regularly- 
compelled a condemned criminal to play a tragic part in that 
and rliai .Tc-us porl-hed in the character of Haman. 
Ke admits tlu* (;aiisc<l by ihe fact that Purim fell a 

month before Pajssover, but he puts forward various suggestions 
to mitigate this difficulty. He thinks that possibly the Christian 
tradition may have shifted the date of the Crucifixion to coincide 
with the Passover, though he admits that this is perhaps not 
possible. He points out that the Bab. festival seems to have 
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fallen near the time of the Passover, and that the date of Purim 
was altered to a month earlier so as not to clash vuth it. He 
conjectures that the Jews may have sometimes, for a special 
reason, celebrated the Feast of Purim, or at least the death of 
Haman, at or near Passover. A further suggestion is, however, 
that possibly" the licence of thirty days allowed to the mock 
king of the Saturnalia was allowed to i rti-'L.-* ..’.'.i 

of Haman. Yet as the mockery in a' ic.:i 
but by Boman soldiers, the question arises w’hether they would 
have been likely to take part in a Jewish celebration. To this 
Frazer replies that they may have fallen in with the local cus- 
toms, but, quite apart from this, it was natural that without 
sharing Jewish beliefs they would be quite ready to join in the 
sport. He points out, how'ever, that according to Lk.’s account, 
it was Herod's soldiers who mocked Jesus, and they were pre- 
sumably Jews. Thus the Crucifixion on this view w’as not a 
punishment specially designed for Christ, but merely the fate 
w'hich annuall.-v befell the malefactor who \ TT.mian. It is 
argued that certain difficulties in the »“.i -.t ' h i !. i-i gain relief. 
Pilate ivas reluctant to give un Jt,•'li^ and vei f.ciiU'L—ced, though 
he had the power to release ihin. Tins is due to thv lact that 
someone had to be gi\ eii up to play the part of Haman. Again, 
w’ould Pilate have ventured to put over the cross the inscription 
declaring that Jesus w’as king of the Je-ws with a tyrant so 
g’.'>o'’ v r ’ (1 -i.~i I- I.- To r is, unless it had been a formula 
o ■-'•■i.' r J. .■•‘d i« i:.'.' , ‘ ■ ous? Since Jesus 

r, pn'.’it'C llari.'.'*, i: .» ■ i ihbas represented 

Mordecai ; and if so, he w’ ■ < in order to play 

the part of a buffoon ki , f the mockery of 

Carabas in Philo, ado. Flaccum^ ii. 520-523, and the ‘ Ride of the 
Beardless One ’ in Persia, referred to by Lagarde in his Purim). 
The name Barabbas, Frazer suggests, was an official title mis- 
takenly regarded as a personal name. Originally Haman and 
Mordecai were the same, but one personated the dead and the 
other the risen deity. The same per- ci s n>\ u' n' td both 
parts, he who was Mordecai one year w I !a: t * f v'. 

This ingenious theory is open to the most serious 
objections. Some of these have been stated by 
Mr. Andrew Lang in the very elaborate investiga- 
tion he gives in Magic and Bellgion.. It is very 
difficult to make good the identification of Puiini 
with the Sacaea even if Frazer’s interpretation of 
the Sacsea could hold good, -which is very doubtful. 
It is also very improbable that a victim was actu- 
ally crucified in the character of Haman by the 
JeA\ s. There is not a shred of evidence to make 
such a suggestion plausible. And when we come 
to apply it t*» I’ir G'»-' (■’ hNtory, the theory be- 
comes more iii u* I iIs.h ever. The licence 
allowed to ‘ the'Beardless One’ was such that he 
was permitted, if the shopkeepers did not give him 
what he wished during his ride through llie city, 
to appropriate everything they hod in ihoir shops. 
It is not easy to see any real parallel between this 
and the overturning of the iiMUb-v -. l..;»-; -■! ** ,.:bles 
and driving out of their sh( <;• .‘-rK. osc \ the 
Temple by Jesus. There is all the difierence be- 
tween a raid on the shopkeepers for personal 
plunder and the cleansing of the Temple from an 
intolerable abuse. Jesus would ^ not have been 
asked by the autlu-r:' i'- by v.hnl I TJ.- lyil i*. 
things, if it had i-i': r, y h- 

else of a power I .1 < ’i!:-- • cp' bo 

of Haman. Moreover, Frazer’s theory involves 
our r(‘j(-c1h>n of iho Johannine date for the cleans- 
ing (»t The T(;Tiiplc, nllhu-igb :hat date has much 
that can he said in i:- mvi'm:-. Apart from this, 
however, one insuperable difficulty remains. It is 
quite possible that Jesus should have suffered in 
any character chosen for Him by those who com- 
passed His death. In that respect He was a pass- 
ive victim. But it is quite incredible that He 
Should have participated in these ceremonies of 
His own free will, or have given any colour what- 
ever to superstitions of that kind. It is accord- 
ingly ont of the question to interpret the cleansing 
of the Temple as Frazer does, since that w^ould imply 
that Jesus lent Himself to this festival. Moreover, 
unless the Gospel narratives are altogether mis- 
leading, Jesus was not in the hands of His enemies 
till the night before His death, and therefore His 
triumphal entry and His attack on the desecration 
of the Temple could have been no part of the pro- 
gramme of a Purim festival. T here w-ould have been 
no need for secrecy through the fear of the people, 
or for the services of the traitor, if the moc*kery 
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and death were hut the last acts in a longer drama. 
Nor are the difficulties in the Gospel narratives 
really mitigated by this liyp(jthe>i>. The ordinary 
explanation of Pilate’s vacillation and surrender 
is perfectly adequate. The procurator was so un- 
popular that he dared not risk the charge of treason 
that might have been launched against him before 
Tiberius if he had let a claimant to Messianic dig- 
nity go free. However convinced Pilate may have 
been that Jesus was harmless to Rome, nothing 
would have been easier than to bring a very dam- 
aging charge against him before the enij)eror. Nor 
is the title over the cross to be interpreted along 
Frazer’s lines. To have let Jesus go would have 
constituted a much more valid basis of accusation 
than to Avrite the title "This is the king of the 
Jews’ over His cross, for that meant ‘This is the 
king of the Jews, and thus I serve pretenders to 
the throne.’ It mocked Jesus and exasperated the 
Jews. To imagine that by one course Pilate would 
have escai^ed the charge of treason which he would 
have incurred by the other, is indeed to strain out 
the gnat and swallow the camel. If, as Frazer 
says, Pilate was obliged to give up a prisoner, and 
all he could do was to choose him, he had others 
whom he might have chosen besides Jesus and 
Barabbas. It was a choice that was dictated by 
his position. He was in the grip of his past and 
of his dread of Tiberius. Another point that de- 
serves mention is that the mockery of Christ’s 
prophetic claims is precisely parallel to the mock- 
ery of His royal claims. In the one case they bid 
H'‘ I il.r the other they dress Him up as 

a ' 1 ^- \ IV I Mg pay Him a ribald homage. The j 

• " I ■ ’ shows us how unnecessary it is for us 

I ■ Is • far-fetched reasons to explain the con- 
duct of the Roman soldiers. Nothing was more 
natural than that the supporters of an alien em- 
pire should mock royal claims put forward by one 
who belonged to the subject people, and no de- 
rision was more effective than the dressing up of 
their victim as king. The sceptre served to beat 
Him, and the jest of the coronation was all the 
more piquant that the crown was studded with 
thorns- As Mr. Lang reminds us, "Wallace was 
crowned at his trial with laurel ’ ; and Atholl, who 
was a pretender to the crown, "was tortured to 
death with a red-hot iron crown ’ {Magic and Re- 
ligion^ p. 208). 

Lastly, it should be observed that the j)assage 
from Dio Chrysostom will not bear too much v eigld . 
There is a resemblance in the clothing unli royal 
robes, in the stripping, the scourging, and the 
death, but there is no resemblance to_ the royal 
privileges accorded to the i • •»!■!. -mi ".(*< 1 | •■i-'iri'-i*. and 
it is also not clear that die, vr,- cria-tfied. 

The Greek word used (iKpifiaarav) may mean simply 
that he was hanged, though the other view is more 
probable. No stre‘=s can be laid on the scourging 
in the case of Jesus, for it was the usual preliminary 
to crucifixion, and crucifixion was unhappily among 
the Romans no excei^tional form of execution. 

Li n:ii \Trn i-:. — In addition lo the Commentaries and Lives of 
Ohr:-'l-, ‘•ee rrazer, GolfU'ii JJoufjh iii. 186-198 ; A. Lang-, Magic 
an<i 70-J04. :£98-:i'V) ; Vollmer, Jesus und dasSacce- 

; lickih, Der Konig m/t rftir DorneiJcrone. 

Arthur S. Peake. 

MONEY. — We propose to treat first of mon^ in 
general as referred to in the Gospels, and after- 
wards of the definite sums or coins which are there 
named. 

1. 3fONBY m GEJYERAL.^ln the AV six Greek 
words are rendered "money,’ "tribute money,’ or 
"piece of money.’ In two cases this a misrran.s- 
lation, and is rectified by the RV. The words are 
as follows : 1» apyiJpLov (Mt 25^®* 28 Mk 14^b 

Lk 9® 22®). (In three of the above passages 

it occurs in the plural without the sense being 
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altered; thus, cf. Mt 25^® with 25^^). This word 
originally means silver, hence silver money (also 
tr. " pieces of silver,’ Mt 27®* ®* ® ; see below, under 
" Stater ’) ; finally, as silver was the chief medium 
of excliange in the ancient world, money in general 
(cf. Fr. argent), 2. (Mk 6® 12'^^). This 

Avord originally means brass, hence coins of brass 
(or copper), and, as eoi^per money cu’culated largely 
among the common people, money in general. 3. 
K€pp.a ( Jn 2^®) comes from a verb meaning to cut, 
and means originally change or small coins. It is 
ajqu'opriately used in this passage for the stock-in- 
trade of the money-changers, a part of Avliose busi- 
ness it was to supply change for larger sums. 4. 
vo'ixLcrpa (Mt 22^®) comes from a verb meaning to 
. •' as customary or laioful. It means, 
money in the sense of laAvful coin, 
lire vofjLLCTfJiCL tou Krjycrov, or tri])ute money, AA’'as the 
currency in whicli the Roman tribute had to be 
paid, that is, the denarius. 5. tol StSpaxpa (Mt 17;*^ 
AV " tribute money,’ RV " the half-shekel ’). As is 
• *atecl by the RV, this word is the name 

■ sum of money Avhich was levied for 
the maintenance of the Temple (see heloAV, under 
" Didraelim’). 6. o-raTiijp (Mt 17^'^ AV "piece of 
money,’ RV "shekel’). Here, too, the AV is at 
fault, the word meaning a definite coin (see below , 
under ‘ Stater ’). 

To the above Avords used for money in general 
(though under slightly difierent aspects) may be 
added the description of money 

in Mt 10® in of liie three metals used as 

sjiecie — gold, silver, and brass (or coj)per). This 
Averse may be taken as evidence that gold as well 
as silver and coiDper coins circulated in Palestine 
in the time of our Lord, although no gold coin is 
mentioned in the Gospels. The current gold coin 
Avas doubtless the Roman aureus, frequently re- 
ferred to in the Mi sbna p a ' . In 

silverthereAA^as more variety. 1. !.’■■ . * cius 

Avas, of course, largely in evidence, and Avas pro- 
bably the silAW coin in most common use. But 
there Avere also coins of larger size, bearing Greek 
names. When Pompey m.'.-I- < a Roman pro- 

vince (B.C. 65), he found in • ' r ■ iii.; . i - - u tetradrachms 
of tAvo difierent kinds. There Avere those issued 
chiefly from Antioch by the Seleucid kings on the 
Attic standard, Aveighing 262 grains troy. There 
Avere also those issued by the semi -autonomous 
cities of Phoenicia on the Phoenician standard of 224 
grains to the tetradrachni. Tetradrachms of both 
standards A\^e ■ • ■ ‘'f - Pompey as equiva- 
lent to four * ■“ ; Gesch. des Rom. 

Munzwesens, 36, 715). Both would still be lawful 
coin in the time of our Lord, though, as Mommsen 
surmises {ih. 72), the heavier royal tetradrachms 
Avould tend to he driven out of circulation by the 
lighter Phoenician coins, Avhich, besides, as corre- 
sponding exactly to the Hebrew shekel, Avere in 
special demand in Palestine for religious purposes 
(see below, under "Didrachm’). The supply of 
silver from the mints at Tyre and Sidon, which 
continued to issue tetradrachms and didrachms 
under the Emperors,* was reinforced from the 
time of Augustus onwards by the tetradrachms 
coined in large numbers at Antioch for circulation 
in the province of Syria. These ranged in weight 
from 220 to 236 grains, and were no doubt reckoned 
for ordinary purposes as equal to four denarii, 
although, in accordance Avith the regular practice 
of the Romans of giving a preference to their own 

»\ . ..V: I., TT -.1 77‘. '. V'.. . 

675) •'*■■■“ IS.'. ■ -o-i 

possess a plentiful series of Tyrian teiradrarhms and didraohms.’ 
On the other hand, IVl oinm==cn (o/a cv/. 30) holds that from the 
time of Pompey the Phoenician cities lost the power of issuing 
sih er money, and points out that the extant Phccnician tetra- 
drachms never bear the names of Emperors or anv other indi- 
cation of Roman sway. 
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silver, they were tariffed for purposes of taxation 
as only equal to three denarii. 

A vexed question, which cannot be held to be yet decided, 
is whether prior to the time of the b' ^ -v silver 

coinshad been produced in Palesti ..'A. I i‘i i-r y it has 
been usual for numismatologists to assig-n to , - 

certain silver shekels and half-shekels struck ■ » 

standard, and bearing- the inscription in Hebrew, ‘Jerusalem 
the Holy’ (Madden, Coins of the Jeivs, 65-71; Head, JEfist. 
Xit77i. 681, 682). Strong historical reasons, however, have been 
brought by Schurer 'HJP i. ii. 379-383) and others for dating 
these coins rather in the time of the revolt under Nero ; and the 
0 ])inion seems to be making headway- that at the time of our 
Lord, and previously, the Jews were ' ■ ■ ' “ r " 'r silver 

money upon foreign sources. (For - ■ ■ of the 

case, see Kennedy in Hastings’ DB, vc . . .' § 5). 

On the other hand, the supj)ly of copper money 
must have been almost, if not quite, exclusively of 
native production. There were the copper coins 
of the Hasmonsean princes, those of the various 
Herods, and those which had been struck since 
A.D. 6 by successive procurators of Judaea. Unlike 
the foreign silver money, they have, in deference 
to J ewish feeling, no Iniperialeffigy or the likeness 
of any living thing ; even those of the procurators 
have only the name of the reigning Emperor, and 
innocent ears of corn, palm-trees, lilies, and the 
like. As to their denomination we have no sure 
evidence. Schurer holds that the Romans imposed 
t- -b' *id;; ’ il !■;->» v ‘ i". ’bJestine 

' ’I • .ii,! ovy ii" Ih coins 

followed the Roman system {RJF ii. i. 38). Other 
writers consider it to he more probable that the 
copper coinage of Palestine followed the subdivi- 
sions of the drachm common in Greek -speaking 
countries. The extant coins contain no indication 
of value, ^ nor can any safe inference be drawn from 
their weight, seeing that, where a silver standard 
prevails, the copper coinage must always be very 
much of the nature of token money. (See, fur- 
ther, under ‘ Assarion,' ‘Kodrantes,’ and ‘Lepton,’ 
below). 

Before lu-o'-c-o-liriL. '•» m detail of the coins 

named in I'-n r v iii be well to give in 

tabular form i'i<^ 'i.;: -i! , ^ of the two systems, 

the Greek and the Roman, which obtained concur- 
rently in Palestine at the time of our Lord. For 
convenience of reference the average value in ster- 
ling money is put opposite the larger sums. 

Greek system. 

1 Talent (£240) = 60 Minas. 

1 Mina (£4) =100 Drachms. 

1 Drachm (9M.)= 6 Obols. 

lObol " = SChalki- 

(To this system ^belong also the stater of four, and the di- 
drachm of two, drachms ; and the lepton, whose relation to 
the chalkus is uncertain- See below, under ‘ Lepton ’). 

Roman system. 

I i». .-V.,;) . 

1 As =4 Quadrantes. 

The point of connexion between the two systems is found in 
the identification of the Roman denaritcs with the Attic drachm. 
This identification was rendered easy by the fact that at the 
time when Rome began her career of conquest in the E^t 
Dhe drachm of the Attic standard had fallen to a weight which 
only slightly exceeded that of the denarius ; but there can 
be little doubt that it was made deliberately by the Romans 
as a matter of policy. Alexander the Great had made the 
Attic drachm the unit of his Imperial coinage, which he im- 
posed niion all the lands he had conquered; and in adopting 
the .Vlc\andrine draclmi as tMiual to their own the 

Romans wished to indicate that they served thcm^Nehes heirs 
to hi.s Icirigdom in the East (Mommsen, op. cit. 691). In Im- 
perial times the identification was so compleceh o.stahlished 
that Hellenistic writers regularly refer to the deyiariiis as ‘ the 
xVttic drachm.’ This identification enables us to assign values 
to those coins which follow the Greek system. The weicrht of ' 
the gold aureus is known, and its value ’admits of easy calcula- 
tion (see Hastings’ DB iii. 427), and the other values,’ as given 
above, follow at once. This method of ascertaining the value of 
the silver coins of the Gospels docs justice to the fact that, in 
the Roman Empire then, as in Britain now, the value of silver 
coins was legally defined in terms of the gold standard. 

ir. Definite sums of money and coins 

MENTIONED IN THE GOSPELS. — These may most 


conveniently be treated of under three heads: 
j money of account, silver coins, and copper coins. 

(i.) Money of account. — Two sums of money, to 
which no actual coin corresponded, receive a sjjecial 
name in the Gospels. These are the talent and the 
mina. 

1. Talent [rdXavrov, Mt 18--^ 25 ^ 5 . 16 . 20 . 22 . 24 . 25 . 28 ) 
is originally the name of the highest weight in the 
various systems of antiquity, hence the sum of 
money represented by that weight in gold or silver. 
The talent of the Gospels, Avhich is, of course, a 
talent of silver, Jisighi cum-i'ivablybe the Phoenician 
talent, but is far more probably to be identified 
with the talent on the reduced Attic scale which 
had been formally roc(>g!'lyi-<i by the Romans (see 
above). It containei i 0i )( -■' » \ : 1 1 <■ drachms or denarii, 
and was thus worth 240 cmrei or £240. 

The talent is mentioned twice by our Lord. In the parable 
of the Unmerciful Servant (Mt 1823-35) the one servant owes the 
king 10,000 talents, or nearly two-and-a-half millions of our money 
—an enormous sum, of which the 100 denarii (=£4) owed him 
by his fellow-servant represents but fraction 

GnW)* (R* iiiay be remarked that tht .i.\ * in this 

parable of the talent and the denarius i- .c of the 

view that it is the Attic talent that “ t..-' ) L* i* c p-.'v.'-b 
of the Talents (Mt 251-^30) the master ■ ir- s;- '■ il ■ : 

talents or £1920 to his three servants in sums of £1200, £480, 
and £240 respectively. It will be seen that even he who re- 
ceived but one talent had ye' ' *' ; v- ipital to 

trade with, so that the excuse ' . ! -h '■ ■ - - ■ by com- 

mentators on his behalf, viz. that he was cli'-'oi. r'-.gf d by the 
smallness of the sum committed to him, is ..■> 'i'' that 

which he offered for himself. The real reason for his conduct 
was, of course, just his slothfulness. 

2 . Mina {pvd, Lk 191 s. le. is. 20 . 24. 25 ^nd RV 
pound) is the sixtieth iiart of the talent. Like the 
latter, it is to be calculated on the Roman-Attic 
scale. It contains 100 denarii, and is thus equal 
to £4. 

The only mention of this sum in the Gospels is in the parable 
of the Pounds (Lk 1912-27)^ where a nobleman, going to a far 
country to get a kingdom, gives one mina to each of his ten 
servants, bidding them trade with it till his return. The small- 
ness of the sum in such a connexion is remarkable, especially 
when compared with the companion parable of the Talents. 
Tlic < M'la'iri'jon (as far as the story is concerned) seems to be 
I I'lc 'US.- or is not in this case a trader making provision for 
the suitable employmem ' u s ‘.r 1 ’■ ‘ ‘ ■ > > b ; .>ne 

who, having in prospect • tic - r - to 

test the capacity of his servants ior high office in that kingdom. 
Ingenuity and diligence would be more thoroughly tested in 
multiplying a small sum than a large one. 

(ii.) Silver coins. — Of these there are mentioned 
by name, the denarius, the drachm, the didrachm , 
and the stater. The ‘ piece of money ’ of the AV 
in Mt 17^ is the stater, the ‘pieces of silver’ in 
Lk 15® are drachms, while the ‘pieces of silver’ in 
Mt 26^5 are I'nJiabh' staters, and are discussed 
under that 1 1 f n < i i n tr. 

1. Denarius {dpvdpiov, AV and RV penny; 
American Reviser.s, jiiore bn])j'i]y, shilling). — 
This is the most frefnienl Iv Tii(mn=)nc‘(i coin in the 
Gospels (Mt 18^ 2*2-», Mk- ir? 12^5 W, Lk 

741 iQns 2024^ jj^ 07 12 ^). It is the name of the most 
important Roman coin, which circulated through- 
out the F.mpire, and in terms of which all public 
accounts were made up. It received its name from 
being originally the equivalent of ten copper asses, 
hut from B.c. 217 onwards it was equivalent to 
sixteen asses, and weighed of the Roman pound, 
or 60 grains troy. Under Nero (c. A.D. 60) it was 
rediioecl to of the pound, or 52^ grains. At the 
time of our Lord its value was fixed at ^ of the 
aureus, which may be taken under the early 
emperors as equal on the average to our sovereign ; 
thus the denarius was worth 9*6 pence, or roughly 
9^d« 

We find the denarius used in the Gospels for the reckoning of 
even fairly large sums. Thus in the parable of the Unmerciful 
Servant (Mt 18-3, see above under * Talent ’) a sum of 100 denarii 
is mentioned, while in the parable of the Tw’o Debtors (Lk 741) 
the two debts are stated at 500 and 50 denarii respectively (£20 
and £2). In Mk 637=:Jn 6^ the disciples estimate that it would 
need bread to the value of at least 200 denarii (£8) to provide 
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for the five thousand. (There is no probability in the suggestion 
that this figure was named as the amount of money then in ‘ the 
bag.’ It IS intended to mdicate a sum far beyond the means of 
the little eompanj'). In Mk 145= jn 120 the vase of ointment 
with which Mary anointed our Lord is valued at 300 denarii 
(£12). The ‘ exceeding costliness ’ of this loving tribute is 
realized when we remember that the sum named 1 rpn >.1 • - m 
least the annual income of a labourer of those days. Inis ap- 
pears from the parable of the Labourers in the Vineyard (Mt 
201-15), where a denarius is evidently looked upon as liberal pay 
for a day’s work ; for we may be quite sure that the employer 
who dealt so generously with the labourers engaged late in the 
day had struck no niggardly bargain with those hired in the 
morning. (A : . * ' *■ h may be quoted in confirmation is 

To 51 - 1 , where ■ ■ . ingel is promised by Tobit a drachm 

a daj’- — at tha ' ■. ' less than a denarius — for acting as 

corinraiiori to his son. It is true that this was to be exclusive 
01 ills, necessary exi-)en«:c.s ; but, on the other hand, the position 
was one of trust, and would naturally be more 
ated than field labour). In the parable of the • 

(Lk 10^^-’^7) two denarii are given to the innkeeper as a reason- 
able payment in advance for the keep of the wounded traveller 
for a day or two, to be -^uppi cm cured if necessary on the return 
of the Samaritan. (Tins is rhc mosi natural way to explain the 
reference; see Julicher, Gleichnisreden, ii. 591. On the other 
hand, Ramsfn i'l TT«-r- .rV 7)7>, Lxl. Vo' “O', '’olds that the 
two V .'r.‘ '-r::)'’. u;.ys‘i-ni nu'!.' o'k that the two 

had spent in the inn). 

Of special interest is tlie reference to tlie denariits 
in Mt 22^®=Mk 12^®=Lk 20-*^ in connexion with 
the Fhpisees’ question as to the lawfulness of pay- 
ing tribute to ^ Csssar. The denarius was ^ the 
money of the tribute ^ (Mt 22^®), all Imperial taxes 
beiiiji ]tayable in terms of it in accordance with a 
re<ciipt of Germanicus (c. a.d. 18). It bore upon 
it the name and title of the reigning Emperor, 
along with the effigy either of himself or of some 
member of the Imperial f.iiuily tlie 'image and 
superscription ’ to which our Lord alluded. It was 
i.s.^iied by the Imperial authority, even the Roman 
Senate having only the right to mint copper coins, 
and could ihiis most appropriately be spoken of as 
‘that which is Caesar’s.’ 

2. Drachm Lk 15®*® AV and RV piece 

of silver). — This is the name of the unit of the 
Greek system of silver coinage, and, as such, might 
be applied to a great variety of coins from different 
mints and of different standards. In the Gospels it 
occurs oxdy^ in the parable of the Lost Coin, where, 
of course, it must be understood of some coin cur- 
rent in Palestine. Few coins of this denomination 
were issued from the Phoenician cities or from 
Antioch, and the city of Caesarea i-i rj;pp{ic<.< i,s 
had only recently begun to coin .mi .ii-j 

Phoenician standard (of 55 grains) for use in the 
provinces of Syria and Ca))))}ulo(-La (Mommsen, 

cit. 734, 807 ; IJojul, op. viL G34p Thus, Avhile 
it is not impossible that the coins in question may 
have been drachms of the Phoenician standard, 
they are with greater • - -d \ f *1 ‘f : 

with the ‘Attic drachms ■■ 1 1- i 

that is, with Roman denarii. In any case, the 
value for ordinary purposes was the same — about 
O^d. of our money. The ‘ten pieces of silver’ pos- 
sessed by the woman thus amounted to eight 
shillings. 

3. Didracbm {8lBpaxpop, Mt 17^^ AV ‘tribute 
money,’ RV ‘ half- shekel’), — ^As the name implies, 
this is a coin of the value of two drachms, ra 
mpaxf^a in the jiassage quoted refers to the tax of 
half a shekel (Ex 30^^) levied each year in the month 
of Adar from all Jews above the age of twenty for 
the maintenance of the Temple. The only coins 
then current in Palestine which answered exactly 
to the ‘shekel of the sanctuary’ — leaving out of 

* ? place to remind the reader that the 

word Attic’ in this connexion implies only a remote associa- 
foon with the coinage of Athens. In his yotes on the Parables, 
Trench assumes that this drachm was Athenian, stamped with 
*an owl, a tortoise, or a head of Minerva,’ and reluctantly 
surrenders ‘the resemblance to the human soul, originally 
stamped with the image and snperscri]ition of The great King,’ 
which earlier expositors had delighted to trace. A sound 
method of parable exposition will indeed dispense with this 
fanciful suggesrion, hni not for Trench’s reasons (see Bruce, 
Paraholia Teachina, 279). 


account the shekels commonly but probably er- 
roneously assigned to Simon Maccabaeus (see above) 
— were those which had for long been coined in the 
Phoenician cities ; and the Temple tax, along with 
other sacred dues, was paid in this currency. 

The well-established correspondence of the didrachm to the 
half -shekel has been obscured for some writers by the fact that 
the LXX regularly translate by Vi'Bpot.xM'Ov. From the nar- 
rative in Mt. it is evident that the tax was a voluntary one, 
although the Misbna declares that the goods of those who had 
not paid it by the 25th Adar might be distrained (Edersheim, 
Life and Thnes, ii. 112). After the destruction of Jerusalem, 
Vespasian made compulsory a poll-tax of the same amount to 
defray the cost of rebuilding the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus- 

4. Stater {o-rarrjp, Mt 17“^'^ AV piece of money, 
RV shekel). — The word arar'iip is derived from the 
verb XarTjpu in tlie sense of to weigh. It hence means, 
in the first place, a stand. ■'! " then deriva- 
tively a standard coin. S ! \ , -IS at first ap- 

plied to the didrachm, which was looked upon as the 
standard coin of the monetary system, hut after- 
wards to the tetradrachni or piece of four drachms. 
It is evidently so used in the piassage before us, for 
the stater to be found in the fish’s mouth was to 
pay the Temple tax of a didrachm for two persons, 
our Lord and Peter. The tetradraehm of the 
Phoenician standard corresponded to the Hebrew 
shekel, and is no doubt the coin here indicated, 
i Josephus refers in one passage {BJ li. xxi. 2) to 
‘ the Tyrian coin which is of the value of four Attic 
drachms,’ and in another {Ant. ill. viix. 2) he gives 
the value of the Hebrew shekel as four Attic 
drachms. The stater would thus be worth 4s. 2d. 
of our money. 

In Mt 2615 Cod. D reads rpiuxovrot. crTccr^pots ; and though this 
reading is rejected by critical editors, it probably embodies a 
correct ' ..i • « • ■. ‘.i* ; ■ l p.v ■ . s of silver’) 

of the Ts? ! ■< ! r ' ■ ' !■ 'I the traitor 

as the 1 * ■ ' ( I • ’ - j. I' * 1 '.•! standard. 

This appears fro'V a con par*-o*i of the passages in Mt. where 
they are spoken o: 'a i! li /« * 1 1 1 -. in which shekels are plainly 
intended. It ha * i « p '• . 1 ■ (0. Holtzmann, NT Zeit- 

110) that ; - t-- /■' i' ‘ word does not occur 

but is suggested by the word so also the word erreerip is 

latent in the verb ta-wiire&v in Mt '2615. Reckoning the stater at 
4 denarii, the sum paid to Judas amounted to £4, 16s. Thirtj' 
shekels of silver was the price that had to be paid (Ex 21 JJ 2 ) as 
blood-money for a male or female slave ; and this coincidence 
ha.s frequcnvl> been used as a striking illustration of the truth 
evi>re'*Nefl in Rh 27 that our Lord took upon Himself the form of 
a servant. 

(iii.) Copper coins. — There are three copper coins 
mentioned in the Gospels : the assarion, the kod- 
rantes, and the lepton. The last is tr. ‘ mite ’ in the 
EV, while the two others are called, without dis- 
tinction, by the name ‘ farthing.’ 

L Assarion {daerdptov Mt 10^®, Lk 12®, AV and 
RV farthing, Amer. RV penny). — The name is 
derived from the Latin assarius, a variant of as. 
It may either be the name given in Greek-speaking 
countries to the Roman as, or else the name of 
some local copper coin which in some way corre- 
sponded to it. Both views have been taken, by 
afferent scholars, of the significance of the word 
in the abow. i-ji'-agf*-. On the one hand, Schilrer 
{MJF II. i. and oLlicr^ hold that it is the Roman 
as that is here mentioned, in value the sixteenth 
part of the denarius. In support of this view, it 
may be urged that copper coins were issued, by 
authority of the Senate, from the Imperial mint at 
Antioch for circulation in the province of Syria, 
that these coins bear Latin inscriptions, and that 
of the two^ sizes in which they are found one has 
been identified {e.g. by Mommsen, cit. 718, and 
Madden, op. cit. 301) with the sestertius or quarter- 
denariits, and the other with the as. Moreover, 
the Vulgate not only renders d<r<rdpLOP back into as 
in the passage in Mt., but in the corresponding 
passage in Lk. h.Sif^ dipondio, thus identifying the 
'two farthings’ which are named as the price of 
two sparrows with the Roman dupondius or piece 
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of two asses. Sclillrer points out, besides, that the 
name {’issar, evidently the Heb. form of da-a-dpLOp) 
occurs frequently in the Mishna, and is sometimes 
expressly called idk or Italian assarion. If 

this vieAv is correct, the assarion of the Gospels will 
rej)resent *6' h ■ • - 1 . a half j)enny — in English 
money, or , \ h German pfennigs. On the 
other hand, this simi^le solution of the problem is 
.'-h and chiefly on account of those very 

■. I ‘ in the Mishna to which Schiirer appeals. 

The qualification of certain assaria as ‘ Italian ’ — 
which is also found in Greek on certain Cretan 
coins of the time of Claudius (Head, 384) and in a 
quotation from the Kescrij)t of Germanicus in the 
Palmyra taritf — seems to imply that there were 
other coins of the same name, but of diflerent value. 
And, as a matter of fact, the Mishna speaks of the 
dinar or denarius as •, -ntiiniiig 24 ^ismrim, which 
cannot therefore be Koman asses of 16 to the 
denarms. If this distinction existed already in 
the time of our Lord, it is ' ■ ■ ’ ■ . 1 that He 
used the word in the more i ; ■ - ■ ■ ■ ■ . In this 
ease the price of the two sparrows (Mt 10^) would 
be Gd., or rather less than a halfp)enny — almost 
exactly 4 centimes. 

2. Kodrantes {Kodpdprrjs, Mt 5^®, Mk 12'^“^, AV, 

BY, and Amer. BY farthing). — There can be no 
question as to the identity of the coin that is in- 
tended in these two passages. It is the quadrans 
or quarter -as', the smallest coin in the Boman 
system, equal in value to | of a farthing, or a 
little more than the pfennig. It may, however, 
reasonably be doubted whether any coin known by 
this name was in circulation in Palestine in the 
time of our Lord. The word does not occur in the 
Mishna, and it has not been found in any of the 
inscriptions in Grook--peaking ])rovinces (see Ex'pT 
X. [1899] 232, 3‘U), uIkto Sir \Y ^1. lakes 

Prof. Blass roundly to task for 'uu the 

name Kodpdprrjs was familiar in the East, and that 
the provincial cities coined copper money with 
Boman designations). Nor are the allusions in 
the Gospels conclusive. Mk.’s explanatory note 
(XeTTrot 5i5o, 6 icrrip Kodpdvryjs) is obviously intended 
for non-Palestinian (possibly Boman) readers. As 
for the use of the word in Mt., the fact that the 
parallel passage in Lk. has ro ^o-xarov \eTrr6p instead 
of rbv ’4 <jx^tov -iiggests that it may have 

been inserted by i1m‘ I'ir-r Evangelist a*? the name 
of the smallest coin in the Boman system in place 
of the lepton, the smallest coin in the Palestinian 
system. It is, however, open to us to suppose that 
there was a local coin which for some purposes 
was identified with the quadrans, though rarmy so 
named. A coin of Agrippa ii. has been found 
bearing the name xaX/coOs (Madden, 146). In the 
ordinary Greek system the chalkus is equal to of 
the drachm ; but if we suppose that for pni’pO''e< of 
taxation local copper was only accepted -ubject h' 
a disc*ount of 25 per cent., the chalkus would be 
tariffed as equal to the quadrans, which is of 
the denarius. (Cf. note to last paragra]jh, and see 
the already quoted art. by Prof. Kennedy, who 
works out in detail the relations of the ‘ tariff’ and 
‘ current ’ values of the various coins). 

3. Lepton {hewrbv, Mk 12^2, Lk 12®» 212, AY and 
BY mite). — This name is originally an adjective 
meaning Hhin’ or ‘small.’ It hence denotes a 
very small coin, hut is otherwise indeterminate. 

* Prof. Kennedy in Hastings’ DB, s.v. * Money,’ § 8, draws an 
interesting and instructive distinction between the ‘tariff* and 
the ‘current’ value of the local copper money. Just as the 
tetradrachmon of Antioch was tariffed as only equal to three 
denarii for purposes of taxation, so he supposes that the local 
assarion of the drachm) was rated as equivalent to half of 
the Italian assaHon or as. But this does not affect the calcula- 
tion made above, for of course the purchase of sparrows would 
be one of those ‘ ordinary purposes ’ for which the coin would 
retain its current value. 


‘In the Oriental provinces of the Boman Empire,’ 
says Babeion {Mo7inaies Grecquos et Roniaincs, I. 
i. 466), ‘ the word Xeirrov regularly denoted local 
copper money as distinguished from coppers of the 
Boman mint.’ At diherent times and in various 
places it was used of coins of very difierent value. 
As used in the Gospels, however, there is no ambi- 
guity. It is agreed on all hands that it denotes 
the smallest coin current at;'</i'g Ihf- Jews, known 
to the Mishna as the .ipn-: . of which we 

are expressly told that it was an eighth of the 
Boman as (see refi*. in Liglitfoot, ii. 453, and 
Schiirer, li. i. 40), — a statement which exactly 
agrees with that of Mk. about the value of the 
lepton.^ If, therefore, the quadrans is to be identi- 
fied with the chalkus, the lepton is a coin of half 
the value. 

Nevertheless, the statement of Mk. (xz'ttcc ^vo, o iertv fea^pdwyts') 
has given much trouble to ■ ' ^ / r ' > ■ lote the 

words of one of them, ‘hav, ■ , i ‘ among 

the small coins of Judjea separaue aeiiominations lor chalkous 
and lepton’ (G. F. Hill in EBi, s.v. ‘Penny’). Accordingly, 
many attempts have been made to identify the lepton with the 
• ' ‘ Thus M .(hi.,-- g Cavedoni, cuts the 

■ ‘ « _■ Mk. to 1 ; ■. ( :i ( ‘4 ' . ' l - lirr; to apply to the 

A£tt<sv^ and not to the (Coins oj the Jews, 304), and 

■ to the correspondence of the 
‘ . Lk 1259 Hill, on the other hand, fol- 

lowing up the suggestion of Prof. Kennedy referred to in the 
preceding paragraphs, contends that the difference betw'een the 
lepton and the chalkus-quadrans was only a matter of account- 
ing. The difficulty, as stated by Mr. irih ii] ■'■-'! il.i 

assumption that the chalkus~q%iadrans • a c! vr^r f* . i.'i.r: 

coin. This, how'ever, has not been proved. Agrippa’s chalkus 
need not have been considered as equal to a quadrans."' As 
stated by Mr. Madden, ‘it is impossible to get over the fact 
that at this period th .| ‘.d • of the Empire, which still 

retained the name of v/.' the same weight as the 

lepton of the time of the Keleucidse’ (Coins of the Jews, 304). 
The difiScuIty depends, further, upon an inference from weight, 
— an inference which, in the case of coins which were little more 
than tokens, is unusually precarious. In any case, the argu- 
ments advanced would need to be much stronger in order to 
upset the positive statement of St. Mark. 

The value, then, as men reckon values, of the 
widow’s gift was little more than a farthing. But 
the fact that it consisted of two tiny coins, — a fact 
which we constantly obscure hj talking, in our 
careless way, of ‘the widow’s mite ,^ — is full of sig- 
nificance. She might have kept back one.f But 
of her penury she cast in all that she had ; and so 
of her, too, as of another woman who from her 
larger resources made an equally lavish gift, it is 
true that, or tlic go-j A is preaclied through- 

out the wliob; wori«i i^.Mi 20 ‘b, this Lliat she did is 
told as a memorial of hei. 

Literature. — M adden’s Coins of the Jeics (vol. ii. of Numis- 
mata Orientalia) contains an exhaustive account of all the 
extant Jewish coins, and an appendix (289-310) on the money 
of the NT. The subject is treated briefly, hut clearly, in 
Schurer, JSJP ir. i. 38-40, and O. Holtzmann, NT Zeitgesch. 
110-116. Mommsen’s Gesch. des Rom. Milnzwesens is a mine 
of information on all that concerns the money of the Empire. 
Articles on ‘Money’ in the various Bible Dictionaries can be 
read with advantage, esp. the admirably comprehensive and 
lucid art. by Prof. Kennedy in Hastings’ DB. 

Norman Eraser. 

MONEY-CHANGERS. — See preced. art. and 
Bank, No. 1. 

MONOTHEISM. — At whatever period in their 
early history the people of Israel may be supposed 
to have passed tlnougli Mie obscure and uncertain 
stages of belief iliai pivc(‘<l(i a clear and reasoned 
theism, that peiiod had been left behind long 
before the days of Christ and the NT writer-s. 
The bitter experiences of exile and suflering on 
the one hand, and on the other the lofty teachings 
of prophets and men of God, had eradicated ^1 
tendencies to polytheism, and had fixed immov- 
ably in the conscience and conviction of the entire 
nation the faith that Jehovah was the one God of 

* Babeion (606) identifies the quadrans with the Itxeikxov and 
the with the lepton of the Gospels. 

t ‘Quorum unum vidua retanere potuerat’ (Bengel). 
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the whole earth. If Israel’s early beliefs, as some 
contend, were henotheistic, and conceded a place 
and right to other national gods, as Cheniosh, 
Molech, or Rimmon, as equal an-.l p- ' lords 

of their own peox^les, such i> ex- 
ternal divinities had long since ceased to he per- 
missible. There were not reallj^ gods many and 
lords many ; there is one God the Father, and one 
Lord Jesus Christ (1 Co 8 ®). 

This monotheistic belief, however, is assumed 
rather than formulated or defined in the Gospels. 
The doctrine that God is one, universally supreme 
and without rival, does not need to be explained 
or defended, for it runs no risk of being assailed. 
Like the belief in the existence of God, it is an 
article of faith accej)ted on all sides, Jesus and 
by His opponents, and is rather implicit in the 
!han explicit in the teaching of Christ 
i!:- disciples. 

While, h<.'\ L\ O', li'i- is true, and all the more so 
because His controversy with the Jews turned 
largely upon the question of His claim to equality 
wdth God, and the blasphemy which tliis claim 
appeared to them to imjJy, epithets and phrases 
may readily be quoted from the Gospels which 
have no meaning except as presupposing an ab- 
solute and pure monotheism. Such phrases, as 
would naturally be anticipated, are mor<i 
employed by St. John than by the S\ imk-i 
T hus the Prologue of the Fourth Gospel, tracing 
all tilings back to God with whom the Word is 
one (Jn P), asserts nothing less than the unique- 
ness as well as the eternity and sovereignty of 
Him from whom they proceed ; and the true Light 
entering into the world enlightenetli not this or 
that nation only, but every man (v.^). To the 
same effect and with the same background of 
accepted and coinuion belief are the repeated 
declarations of His oneness wdtli the Father (Jn 
IQSi). 38 1410 ^ Qf_ 1721 . 23 )^ 'J'Pq claims of the 

Divine Kingdom, the Kingdom of God, are ex- 
plicitly enlarged beyond any mere national limits, 
and made to embrace the whole world (Lk 16^®, 
Jn ^ 3 id so the disciples are taught to pray 

that it may come upon earth, as it is in heaven 
(Mt 6 ^^). It is indeed not bodily or material (Lk 
17^^), but transcends the world (Jn 18^®). In the 
T. ■ J ] ■ ■ s ■ I again, all nations are gathered be- 
■ i' , and all receive sentence. ‘The 

field’ in which the seed is sown is ‘ the world’ (Mt 
13^^) ; and the final injunction to Christ’s followers 
is that they are to go into all the world to make 
disciple^ of all the nations (Mt 28^®). 

Tlie same teachi’ ■. I ■ ■ • ■■ ith more or less 

directness in the , ■ ■■ '■ subordination 

and judgment of the prince of this world (Jn 16^-^) ; 
in the stress laid upon the uniqmi obllgaiion and 
importance of love to God as con-srii luirig ilie first 
and greatest commandment -Mr 22 *" Mk 12®® 
Lk 10-^) ; in the appeal made by Clni'-t to 

a similar unique obligation of worship and service 
to the one only God (Mt 4^® il Lk 4^) ; in the em- 
phatic affirmation of a common Fatherhood and 
Godhead (Jn 20^"^, cf. 8 ^^) ; and in the solemn 
declaration of i,be picrmrincnco and inviolability of 
the words of tlic Non jj Mk 13®^ Lk 21®®), 

while elsewhere there is ascribed to Him that 
omniscience which is an attribute of God Himself 
(Jn 16®®). 

There are also passages in which the epithet 
‘ one ’ or ‘ only ’ is directly applied to the Divine 
Ruler, thus claiming for Him with more or less 
emphasis the sole dominion and the exclusive 
right to homage. ‘ The Lord our God is one Lord ’ 
(Mk 12 ®® from Dt 6 ^, cf. v.®®). The God who for- 
gives sins is eTs (Mk 2 "^), or julovos (Lk 5®^) ; He is 
unique in goodness (]Mt 19^’^ [1 Mk 10^®, Lk 18^®) ; the 
sole Father (Mt 23®) ; and the only (lod (Jn 5^). 


Some of these expressions might, it is true, be 
satisfied by a wide conception, such as the ancient 
proi:>hets had formed, of a God of Israel to whom 
the sons of Israel were a first interest and charge, 
or even of a Sovereign the limits of whose sway 
left room for other - - beside Him. Not 

all of them, evidentl;j , ■ 1 ' ■ ; ■ apart and by them- 
selves, will bear the weight of a full monotheistic 
inference. Taken togethei’, however, and in their 
context, their joint and several significance is un- 
mistakable. They assume on the part of speaker 
and hearer alike a belief in the sole supremacy of 
one God. Nor is this inference as to their mean- 
ing seriously contested. 

Moreover, in one passage (Jn 17®) there is found 
a perfectly distinct and unequivocal^ assertion of 
monotheistic doctrine ; eternal life is to gain a 
knowledge of the only true God {rby fiovov ^tiBlvov 
deov). Other i)brases, in themselves less definite 
or comiirehensive, must clearly be received and 
interpreted in the light of this, if an adequate 
conception of Christ’s teaching concerning the 
Father is to be reached. The principle is appli- 
cable to other elements of His instruction than 
that under consideration. The whole is to be con- 
strued and expounded by means of the loftiest and 
most comprehensive statements of doctrine, not 
to be attenuated to those which may be more par- 
ticular or obscxire. 

The conclusion, therefore, is that a monotheistic 
belief is every where assumed in the Gospels ; and 
if it is rarely formulated, the reason is to be sought 
in the universal assent with which it was received. 
( 3 hrist did not need to teach with definiteness and 
reiteration, as though it were a new truth, that 
there is one only Lord of heaven and of earth ; for 
this belief was common to Himself and to His 
hearers, and formed the solid and accepted founda- 
tion of their religious faith. 

Literature.— Treatises on the Theology of the NT discuss 
the conception of God, and the general doctrine is treated in 
works on Theism ; cf. Ed. Caird, Involution of Religion^, 2 vols., 
Glasgow, 1894 ; Orr, Christia7i View of God and the World'^^ 
pp, 91-96. A. S. GEDEN. 

MONTH.— See Time. 

MOON. — In the NT the moon (a-eXIivT]) is jiart of 
the established natural order. So when Christ 
prophesies the end of the world, ‘ The moon shall 
not give her light’ (Mt 24®®, Mk 13®'^). Twice in 
the Gospel of Matthew (4®'^ 17^®) (reXrjvLd^ecrdaL (liter- 
ally io be moonstruck) is used to describe mental 
I ■ ■ ' as in our ‘lunacy,’ ‘lunatic,’ from 
I . . ■ . ' ‘ the moon.’ See above, i)p. 91^ 

The Pa-'rover took place at full moon, for 

it was held on rhe 14th 01 the month Nisan, and it 
was the lunar month that was used, as it is still 
used by the Jews (Jos. Ant. ill. x. 5 ; cf. Col 2^®). 
Thus there was moonlight in Gethsemane when 
Christ went there with His disciples, and when He 
was betrayed. Also, the darkness which lasted 
for three hours during the crucifixion could not be 
due to an ordinary eclipse of the sun by the moon. 
See also art. Time. T. Gregory. 

MORALITY, MORAL LAW. — See Ethics, and 
Law. 

MORNING.— Mt 16® 20^ 27^ Mk 11®® 13®^ 16® ; cf. 
Mt 28b Lk 24b 20 b There was no exact 

division of the day into parts among the Jews 
until after the Exile, The broad divisions current 
were ‘evening,’ ‘morning,’ and ‘mid-day,’ which 
follo^^ed this order UMially, after the Jewi^i method 
of reckoning the clay prevailed ‘with the triumph 
of the Law.’ The Roiiiaii di vision of the night into 
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four ‘ watches," extending from six o’clock to six 
o’clock, is hrougiit into striking view in Mk 13^^, 
where 6^pe (in the evening), /j.€<tov}jktlov (at mid- 
night), and oXeKTopocpoovias (at cock-crowing), are 
given in connexion and contrast with Trpwt (in the 
morning). The passages in the Gospels in which 
irpoyt (morning) plays the most iihcn^l'Mg and 
■ !i//jii'g i^irt are those connected w'lh i'*-: visit 
‘.i ;ii*' to the sepulchre after the resurrec- 

tion of Jesus (Mt 28^ Mk 16^ Lk 24^, and Jn 20^). 
Here Mt. has ‘late on the sahhath’ (RV), while 
Mk. says ‘ very early on the first day of the week,’ 
and Jn. ‘while it was yet dark.’ No explanation 
will prove satisfactory to all. But Mt.’s ‘late on 
the sabbath’ may be taken as reckoning the 
following night as a part of the Sabbath — a depar- 
ture from Jewish usage (Meyer). In short, Ave 
may suppose that the Babylonian method of adding 
diurnally the night to the day, rather than the day 
to the night (Israelitish), had come at this time, 
more or less, into common use among the Jews, so 
that there were two ways of reckoning complete 
astronomical days ; namely, first, by ‘ night-days,’ 
and, secondly, hy ‘ day-night Then we need only 
to suppose Mt. to be ihinkiiig of the ‘day-night/ 
and the difficulty vanishes ; for ‘ late ’ in that 
‘ day -night ’ would mean about the end of the night 
which followed the end of the Sabbath. This 
would accord perfectly with Mk.’s note of time, 

‘ very early on the first day of the week.’ Another 
solution of the difficulty is suggested by J. II. 
;^Ioulton {Prolegomena, p. 72), that, according to 
the usage represented in the papyri, Mt.’s words 
rendered in RV ‘late on the sabbath,’ should be 
rendered Tate from the sabbath,’ which is equivalent 
to saying ‘after the sabbath.’ This, too, would 
bring the words into harmony with those of Mark 
and John. Geo. B. Eagee. 

MOSES (Heb. in accordance with the deriva- 
tion from nsj-D ‘ to draw,’ given in Ex 2^^ j LXX 
and NT usually [Vulg. Moyses], following 

the derivation adopted by Philo and Josephus from 
the Coptic Tiio ‘ water ’ and tishe ‘ saved, occasion- | 
ally, however, Moocrijs in conformity to the Hebrew, i 
On its declension see Blass, Grammar of NT, § 10). i 
— For an estimate of the position occupied by 
Moses in the Gospels, and his relation to the 
Person and work of Christ, a good starting-point 
is afforded hy the words of He 3^'®, which may be 
P'araplirii'-ed thus ; Moses was intrusted by God 
with nn iiiliiicnce wdiich was to affect and permeate 
not only his own generation but the whole of the 
Old Dispensation ; and he proved himself worthy 
of the trust. Christ was similarly faithful, but in 
two ways He far transcended Moses. — (a) Moses ^ 
for all the influence which he exercised, was 
a member, a portion, of the ‘ house ’ throughout 
which that influence extended ; but Christ is God, 
the Builder and Maker of the ‘ house.’ (&) Moses 
had a delegated authority in the house ; he acted 
under orders as a trusted servant in the early 
stages of man’s spiritual evolution ,* but his author- 
ity vanished when the Son came into possession. 
Moses may thus be considered under tAvo aspects, 
Avhich, however, are not entirely distinct, but 
blend into one another. (1) He is not so much 
a person as an instmment. He represented the 
Old Dispensation because he was the instrument 
througli Avhich tlie LaAv was given. (2) He is an 
1 1 ! «T.ori cal person ality . But, because he represented 
the Old nispenfration, many of his acts, and of the 
events of Ids career, and of the characteristics of 
his person, prove to he types — -inferior and pro- 
phetic counterparts — of various factors in the 
Kingdom and tlie Person of Christ. 

1. (a) It was the opinion universally held among 
Jews and Christians in Apostolic times, that Moses 
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was the author of the Pentateuch. (On our Lord’s 
acceptance of this opinion, see below). 

Mkl226. The passag-e in Exodus relating' God’s appearance 
in the bush is said to occur ‘in the book of Moses.’ And in 
1 Lk 2037 Moses ‘pointed out’ Q.^i},vcrzv) the truth of a resurrec* 
tion of the dead in the passage about the bush, ‘when he 
caileth the Lord the God of Abraham . . It was God Himseh 
who used these words (Ex 36), but Moses is spoken of as the 
author of the passage, 

Mk 1219 II Lk 2028. *• i " r *■ ; ' ' Levirate 

law, claim that ‘ Mose- ■ '■ - below, 

Jn 1^5. Philip speaks of ‘ him of ivhom Moses in the law, and 
the prophets, wrote,’ 

Lk 1C29. 31 2427 . Moses being the author of the Pentateuch, 
his name stands as synonymous with that which he wrote. 

To these must be added the passages which speak of ‘the 
law of Moses’ : Lk 2^2 (the offering after childbirth), 24‘i'l 
(‘ the law of Moses, and the prophets, and the psalms ’), Jn 7-3 
(circumcision ; cf. Ac 15i 5). See also Ac 1B39 2622 2823, Eo Si-i 
105, 1 Co 99 , 2 Co 315 , He 1028 . 

{b) Besides this somewhat impersonal use of the 
name of Moses, there are passages which invest 
him Avitli a more conscious responsibility and 
authority in connexion with the Law. 

Mt 8-i II Mk 144, Lk 514 . The healed leper is told to offer the 
gift which ‘ Moses enjoined.’ 

Mt 197 II Mk 103f-. The Phai ’ ‘ • "esus, argue 

on j ' ‘■''■-es ‘ to give his 

wif • i . ' ■ ( And our Lord answers them — 

‘Moses allo'wed you to put away your wives (Mt.), he wrote 
you this 1 , s ‘ . ‘ew to (sr/scf) your hard- 
ness of h ‘ - * • ' of as looking out with 

a pro])hp*Lic e> o o\ er the ages, and seeing that all future genera- 
tions O' Is’'nel iso'i’d .alike iiaiden their hearts against God; 
and that it would therefore be advisable to permit divorce as 
a necessary evil under certain circumstances, in order to limit 
and check man’s sinful disposition. The w'ords ‘ reco^ize the 
validity of the husband’s act, but do not create the situation ’ 
(Swete). In Mk. our Lord anticipates the appeal to Moses by 
saying, ‘What did Moses command you?* Mt. misses this, 
putting the t/ htTBiXcuTo into the mouth of the Pharisees (see 
Swete on the whole passage, Mk I 01 - 6 ). 

Mt 2224. In citing the Levirate law, the Sadducees claim 
that ‘Moses said’ — for w'hich the other Synoptists have the 
less personal ‘ Moses wrote.’ 

Mk 7^0. Out Lord guotes the Fifth Commandment of the 
Decalogue, together with Ex 21^7^ 'with the words ‘Moses said.’ 
li Mt 154 has ‘ God said.’ 

Mt 232 . Moses, as the great teacher of the Law, used to sit 
(cf. Ex 18if-)> and deliver ex cathedra decisions. And the recog- 
nized teachers of the nation, the scribes and Pharisees, took up 
the same authoritative position (etr) M. xecQilpocs kfuxBia-ctv) 
when they became the exponents of the traditional rules by 
which the old Ijaw was ‘hedged.’ Jesus does not find fault 
with the position ; He says, in effect, ‘ as interpreters of the 
Law of God, show them all due reverence ; as keeper*; of the 
Law of God, beware of following their example ’ (see Ilasiinys’ 
DB iii. 74 a). 

In the Fourth Gospel this view of Moses’ authority appears no 
less prominently. — 

Jn 117. ‘Tut Law was given through Moses.’ But this very 
fact places him and ii on a lower plane than Christ and the 
Gospel. Moses was merely a channel, through whom the Law 
— which was something separate from himself — was given ; 
vhereas ‘grace and truth came into being (lyevs-ro) through 
i Jg;«us Chri&i,’ because He Himself was, and is, ^ace and truth ; 
so that we received the fulness of grace and truth ‘ because we 
all 'Bceived of his fulness ’ (see Hort, The Way, the Truth, and 
the Life, p. 43 f.). 

Jn 545 . The national adherence to the Law is the resting 
of the national hopes upon Moses (‘Moses on whom ye have 
placed your hope’). But (v.46f.) this adherence on your part 
ought to mean a loyal acceptance of his words, even though 
their true meaning is at variance with national expectations. 
Moses’ words accuse you, for belief in his writings really involves 
belief in My words. ‘ He wrote of me.’ 

Tliereare two senses iti vhich it may he said that Moses wrote 
of Christ. Christ said (Mt 223G--ii', cf. Dt 6®, Lv 1918 ) that on the 
two commandments — love to God, and love to man — ‘ all the 
Law is hung, and the prophets,’ So that the true underlying 
meaning and motive of the whole Law was reflected in the 
spirit of Christ (see ‘Christ the Ti t.- rprr'^-'-r of Prophecy/ hy 
Kennett, Interpreter, Jan. 1906). Bi.i il.i- PomimcccI (‘onrains 
more than the laws. A further Si-r‘*>c .M<. ■>«.*• wrote of 

Christ is indicated in the whole ^ 2 (v‘ ihe pu-tvi i.ri-cle. 
Moses was quite unconscious that he wrote of GTbirist when he 
‘hung ’the Law upon love; and he was similarl.v unconscious 
of it when he I'elaied eicrits which were afterwards to receive a 
spiritual fulfilment in the religion of Christ. 

jii 7 Ti 2 ^. Our Lord shows the Jews that a strict observance 
of the letter of the whole Law is, in practice, impossible ; and 
that He is therefore, from their own standpoint, entitled to heal 
on the Sabbath. ‘ Did not Moses give you the law?^ and yet 
not one of j'ou carries it out in actual practice (rw^ vov ncpcov)/ 
For instance — Moses has given you circumcision ; but in keep- 
ing that ordinance, you do not hesitate to break the letter of 
another, for you circumcise on the Sabbath. There is irony in 
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the JVfli fj^'h Xvtivi C that the law of Moses be not broken ’) of 
But a further thought seems to be implied in the tovto (‘ for 

this cause’) with which v.22 opens. Not only did Moses give 
you a law which it is impossible to keep with rigid exactness, 
but he gave it to you on this very account, i.e. that you might 
discover by experience its weakness and unprofitableness. A 
parenthesis, however, is thrown in to modify the diScaxsv. Moses 
‘ has given ’ you circumcision in the sense that he has authori- 
tatively endorsed it as a binding ordinance; but it did not 
originate from him ; it was handed down * from the fathers,’ 
i.e. from the days when Abraham circumcised himself and his 
sons. (Our Lord uses a similar argument with regard to the 
Sabbath in Mt 125). 

Jn 928t. The Pharisees taunted the man who had been healed 
of his blindness with being a disciple of Jesus, while they were 
‘ Moses’ <1'^' ’1)^*-.' In their eyes Moses held a position analogous 
to that or M->iiL.m:ui.‘d or Buddha, or any great founder of a 
religion. They were Moses’ disciples because they revered his 
writings and < >1 lo vrd b 001 ninands. But Christ’s true followers, 
while they are li:^ (La'‘!ple-, are at the same time far more, 
because they are partakers in His Divine life. 

See also Ro t ■ l x • o \ ,1 . ‘ Moses saitb ’ introducing the 
words of God, i>. -.2-' «. k : 

The thought of this section finds concrete illus- 
tration in the narrative of Mt 17^'® 11 Mk 9^'®, Lk 
028-36^ Moses an(^ Eli ihe two grandest figures 
of the OT, who li ).ii i.’-icd forty days and nights, 
who were both jorivileged to behold a theophany 
on Mt. Horeb, and who were both taken from the 
earth in a supernatural manner, represented ‘ the 
Law and the Prophet*^.’ And they appeared to 
Him who was the fulfilment to which both pointed, 
and conversed wdth Him (Lk.) concerning His im- 
pending^ de]iarture (^|o5o?). Among other factors 
iii the vLioii which taught a lesson to the watching 
disciples \vas the vanishing of Moses and Elijah 
when ‘Jesus alone’ remained. ‘It helped them 
to see that the OT being fulfilled by Christ is done 
away in Christ’ (Plummer in Hastings’ DB iv. 
808 “*). 

In all the above passages, both in (a) and {b), 
Moses does not appear strictly as a personality. 
He is not a man, ])U''>e'"'ed of individual character 
y-of moral or .spiritual attainments. He is the 
instrument through whom the Law was given to 
Israel (Ac 7®®) — the hand which wrote and the 
voice which spoke. And Jesus, together with the 
Jews of His day, thought of him as such. This 
fact is held by some to cut away the ground 
from the critical -ir^.ii p' "i - which go to x)rove that 
Moses was not tip* jiuiIi'T of the Pentateuch as it 
stands, and, indeed, that ” ' ■ oart of the 

Pentateuchal law is in its ■ later than 

the age of Moses. The ■ been very 

fully discussed by many ■ , hat only a 

brief notice is needed here. If, as Hebrew scholars 
contend, the evidence is o\cr\\ helming that the 
Pentateuch and the Laws fontriincd in it are the 
result of a long growth, which was not 1 

until a period after the return of the 
exile, ii i." impo-'-iblo for us to shut our eyes to 
this e^ideiK-e <»n tlie assumption (for it is only an 
assumption) that our Lord’s use of the name of 
Moses precludes further arguuKJut. An explana- 
tion sometimes given is Lhai Jesus must have 
known the exact truth about the authorship of the 
Pentateuch, but that He made a concession to the 
ignorance of the Jews of His day. But a growing 
body of students rejects this as untenable, because 
it detracts from the complete humanity of our 
Lord. If, as man, He had a full knowledge of the 
results which modem study has reached •with 
regard to the literary problems of the OT, He 
must also, as man, have known all future results 
which will be reached by the study of generations 
to come. In other words, as man He was omni- 
scient. But this conflicts alike with our concep- 
tion of complete manhood and with the explicit 
declaration that He ‘ advanced in wisdom ’ (Lk 2®^). 
We know that He could feel hungry and thirsty 
and weary, that He could be overcome with sleep, 
that He could manifest surprise ; and on one occa- 
sion at least He spoke of something which ‘no I 
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one knoweth, not tlie angels of heaven, 7ior the 
Son, but the Father only’ (Mt 24^®, Mk 13®-). He 
was subject, therefore, to tlie ordinary limitations 
of manhood, and, as man, He acquired His know- 
ledge by the methods which other men follow. 
The problem is a part of a larger one —the problem 
of dvirnid.'iing iu wdiat extent, or in what sense. 
His i )i\ iiic i-!'- and • - , were in abey- 

ance during His earthly lue. ^luiough fully and 
man, He did not cease to be Gotl, and 
lie ■■ cease to be conscious of His Divinity. 

‘ It is this continuous self-consciousness of the Son 
of God tha ' \ d- :e measure of His transcen- 
dent humi-i \ The Incarnation, jd. 90). 

We can venture the statement with resjject to His 
knowledge, that though, as God, He never ceased 
to be omniscient, yet He refused to know, as man, 
anything which could not be learnt by human 
means. But when we have said that, we have 
only enunciated and not solved the problem. This 
is not the place to enter into it further. But there 
can be no doubt that it i- .do'jg ihi - line of thought 
that we must move, to jii-iiiy modi-Mi criticism in 
denying to Moses the authorship of the Pentateuch 
which our Lord and His Apostles ascribed to him. 
See also artt. HUMANITY OF Christ and Kenosis. 

2. But because Moses was the representative of 
the Old Dispensation, Jesus and the NT writers 
thought of him as something more. He was an 
historical personage of .'-ucli unique prominence 
in Israel’s history, that his whole career aflbrds 
parallels to spiritual factors in the New Covenant. 
The history of the old Israel repeats itself in that 
of the new- To say this is not to altirm that the 
OT Avriters had the slightest idea that the events 
Avhich they described were one day to receive a 
spiritual fulfilment. The mind of God alone knew 
it, Avhen He guided the events and inspired the 
writings. 

^ The series of Mosaic events which NT writers 
‘ ‘ of comparison with things 

•• ■ ■ ■ •■■■I an extremely '•i;: study, 

since they cover i\e features 

of the New 1 and illustrate in a 

striking mannei- : 1 0 e—t !i. ‘.i I unity of the ‘ Divine 
I Library.’ 

I (a) 2 Co 37-I8. The centre of Christianity is the Incarnation 
— 'ht <1'.\(.li’nir of God - among- men in the Person of 

(’iu;*-! (Jn 1 0- A’l'l ''t. Paul argues that the ‘glory’ 
UP. >11 Aio-c.-i' ’n<N .vnicli ipanied his reception of the Law, 
VI..'- -o I'-M 1 1'f l-ii'n ri could not bear to gaze upon it, 
although that law was merely a ministration of death, and of 
condemnation : much more will the ministration of the spirit, 
and of righieou-nc-'J. be of surpassing glory. Again, Moses 
realized that the ‘glory ’ on his face was transitory, and so he 
could not boldly leave his face uncovered. And tlie veil which 
he wore still lies, spiritually speaking, on the hearts of the 
Jewish nation, and will not he removed till they ‘kirn to the 
Lord,’ as Moses used to remove it when he returned to the 
Divin.' But we Christians can speak boldly, and 

with oih <J five ■ s , f '•.( of the Lord. If we are 

told that our gospei is ouscure and mdden b.y a veil, it is only 
so in the case of those ivho iir.- -i»irili.aM\ perishing. It is they 
who have been blinded i-i 'ic ‘god or tiiw age,’ to prevent the 
‘glory of God,’ which 1-, i:i liu-i, lin' Incarnate Christ, from 
dawning upon them. 

(b) Jn Si-i. The Incarnation had its issue in the Passion. 
The connexion of this verse with v.33 by the opening ‘ and,’ 
and the repetition of the title ‘Rm 0^' AiMri,’ ihi' 

('•-<; W,-i' <».!. Ill (’• ■; ). Thediilic J; ir'i u- lU il-c 

i(h ■)- TO liiL br!s/( M serpeni in ihe - ' " -'X 

217;-9), and of our Lord’s a])pli('anon of it. are _'■■■■ . I'.s 

writers deal with it in a \arictv of way.s — some or unem deeply 
suggestive (see Westcoti, p. (5311.). Two points stand out 
p Qjf Qf upon the Cross, and 

: rn M j ■ _ of those who look up with faith to Him. 

Bud dwo others sngge.ct themselves, though we cannot esti- 
mate the exact part which they pla\ed in our Lord’s thought. 
(l)The serpent on the pole .svmliolized the evil from which the 
people had suffered ; and Chiisr identified Himself with sinful 
humanity so completely, that when He was crucified He took 
sin ‘ out of the way, nailing it to his cross ’ (Col 2^4, of. Gal 31^, 
IP 22i with RVm). (2) The word ‘be lifted up’ 

* His use of the narrative is rendered easier hy the LXX, 
which renders pp (* shone ’) by beSe^x/rTucj and SeS<j|«<r^sv»3 (Ex 

3429£). 
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I exaltari) is applied elsewhere, not only to the Passion (Jn 

but also to the Ascension (Ac cf. Pii 2^ wfre/3- 

C'^ucriv). Christ ‘ reig ned from the Tree ' in the supreme 
moment of victory, but that was only the first stage in a 
triumphal progrt-^:? upw-iKh 

(c) Jn 19^6. CliiT?!’'- (kaiii and the shedding of His blood 
procured atonement This, in the minds^ of all Christians, has 
its counterpart in the Passover (He ll^S). st. John traces a 
fulfilment of a particular detail m the fact that no bone of our 
Lord’s body was broken. And see 1 Co 5'^^ . 

(d) ChrisVs sacrifice is more clearly connected with the cove- 
nant sacrifice at Horeb (Ex Our Lord explicitly refers 

to It in the words of the institution of the Eucharist (Mt 2628, 
Mk 1424, Lk 2220 , 1 Co 1125 ; see also He 918 - 20 , i p i 2 , with 
Hort’s note). 

(e) He 1218-24. Though pleading in heaven, Christ is still pre- 
sent among men j He is still incarnate ; hence the existence 
of the Church which is His Body. In these verses the position 
and condition of the Church under the New Covenant is con- 
trasted with that of the Israelites at Sinai, the characteristics of 
the two covenants being summed up in the words ‘ terror ’ and 
‘ grace ’ (cf. Keble s Christiaji Year, ‘ Whitsunday ’). 

(/) 1 Co 102, s:,, < I.-; ' i-aMon 'r ,o Christ’s Divine 

life' all the Israel- 

ites ■ ■ ■ v . : ) ■■ ■ ^ in the cloud and in the sea.’ 

Jr ■ '■■'■■■, “ great sacrament, the Divine life 

is fed and nourished in the members of the Church. Our Lord 
teaches that ‘ it was not Moses, but God revealing Himself 
r lo ..-'i who gave the manna ; and again the manna — 

.up! bread — was not in the highest sense “bread from 

heaven,” but rather the symbol of spiritual food.’ [It is not 
here asserted that our Lord’s discourse had reference exclusively 
to the Sacrament of the Holy Communion, which He w'as after- 
wards to institute. But it must have been impossible for St- 
John— and it is impossible for us — having heard the words 
spoken at the Last Supper, not to see in the present passage 
their fullest and 1 ■ - . i- " ■ '■ 

1 Co 103* 4. As' • > ' !! ■, of Life, so He is the Water 

of Life. The Israelites, in the mind of St. Paul, did not eat and 
drink mere physical food and water, but sx>iritual. The two 
accounts of the striking of the rock '• v p. 

of water (Ex 176, Nu 20L) gave rise ' 

that the rock which was struck followed them through the 
desert, affording a continual supply. That rock, says St. Paul, 
is typical of Christ. 

(< 7 ) Ac 322 737 . Besides the spiritual nourishment, which 
fosters the Divine life in the soul, Christians need a Teacher, 
who will at all times reveal the will of God. Both St. Peter and 
S:. p'l"" -<0 !'i Christ the fulfilment of the declaration in 

D: Ik::, !■' Tiifii Cod would raise up a prophet like unto Moses. 
And John the Baj^tist, in his truthfulness and self-effacement, 
declares that he himself is not ‘ the Prophet,’ but only a voice 
heralding ITis coming (Jn isiff-). And see Jn 6^4 740 [Lk 789]. 

(h) While the Israelites are the counterpart of the Christian 
Church, their enemies who opposed Moses (cf. 2 Ti 38 ) afford 
ho obey not the gospel. In Rev 7. a o2-4 

■ the s^’inbolism of punishment is clearly 

based on the plagues of Eg.Ypt. On the other hand, those who 
have been redeemed from the slavery of sin can, like the 
Israelites rescued from Egypt, ‘ sing the song of Moses the 
servant of God ’ (Rev 153). 

Literature. — Besides the works mentioned in the article, 
reference should be made throughout 10 the principal commen- 
taries on the NT. See also, for bur Lord’s relation to the Law, 
artt. Accommodation, Authority or Christ, Law, Law of God, 

A. H. M‘Neile. 
MOTE.— See Beam and Mote. 

MOTH (o-'jjs). — The Bible frequently makes refer- 
ence to the destructive action of the moth as a fit 
symbol of theperishahleness of man and his earthly 
possessions. In Oriental countries, where so large 
a part of ‘ treasure ’ consisted of costly silken and 
woollen fabrics, the figure was peculiarly appro- 
priate and impressive. Specially referred to is the 
‘clothes’ moth,’ one or more (not readily identified 
as to its particular niemher of the family) of the 
genus Tinea, which may be said to have an almost 
cosmopolitan distribution. The larva of this moth 
feeds on wool, silk, hair, fur, feathers, etc. Out of 
the material on which it feeds it forms a portable 
case or house, supposed to be alluded to as an image 
of instability (though Cheyne [EBi, ‘ Moth ’] denies 
this) in Job* 27^®®-. The moth first finishes its case, 
which is often motley-coloured on account of the 
variety of material from which it draws supplies, 
and afterwards feeds voraciously on the substance 
from which the tent or house has been produced. 
Tor building purposes it selects the long straight 
fibres, but for food the shortest and thickest, and 
in order to get the latter it eats down below the 
surface pile to the fabric itself. The feeding pro- 


cess is therefore the most destructive to the fabric. 
The yellowish-brown pupa is either formed in this 
structure which the larva constructs, or in a slight 
cocoon. Before the perfect insect appears the 
mischief is accomplished, for large patches are 
eaten in the clothes, carpets, or tapestry where 
the parent moth has laid its eggs. If the action 
of the insect is undiscovered, or by carelessness 
allowed to be completed, it makes the fabric into 
a mere flimsy shell which falls into *• on 

the least touch or breath. ‘Crusnea beiure the 
moth ’ (Job 4^®} is a faithful description of this 
most eflective destruction — an apt figure of the 
insidious, deadly work of evil in the human char- 
acter. 

Our Lord refers to this well-known phenomenon 
in the Sermon on the Mount (Mt Lk V2P). 

Along with the corroding work of the rust — due 
to chemical action on metals left unused and ex- 
posed — He classes the ravages of the moth, as 
illustrations of the inevitable corruption and decay 
which overtake all earthly things apart from the 
heavenly and Divine. Men are not to set their 
afleetions on things that belong to the earth 
(things which contain no higl c’ h<-{.w»dy 

element), are not to make these 1 
in that case their heart, the centre of their life, set 
uj)on these decaying, perishing things, is itself sub- 
ject to similar destructive forces — ‘ Where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also.’ All 
earthly things are to he valued, not in themselves 
as ends, but as means to the higher spiritual life. 
The aflection is to be positively lixed on the en- 
during things of human virtue, knowledge, and 
character, formed and obtained by fellowship with 
the Divine — elements which all lower things are 
adapted to subserve, and which themselves ‘ neither 
moth nor rust can corrupt.’ T. H. Wright. 

MOTHER. — Concerning the relations of Jesus 
writh His mother, and her influence upon His train- 
ing, we can but infer that the mother of such a son 
must herself have been an oxceplioual v . 

See art. Mary (VIRGIN). IVofe-Mir W. M. Bi.n-ay. 
in his Education of Christ, shows li(»w iliinuigli 
was the instruction given to the JcwLli v^Mr.iu 
With this the mother had much to do. Granted 
that religious genius is not to be accounted for by 
environment, there still remains the overwhelming 
probability that the feminine qualities in the 
character of Jesus — His graciousness, gentleness, 
and '^yiupaihy — found a congenial setting in the 
home at iSazaxeth. Had it been otherwise, some 
hint of the fact must have been given in the 
records of His public ministry. It has been con- 
tended that such a hint is given in Mk an 
incident which also finds a place in the other 
Evangelists. Another is Mt 10^’®'^ ll Mk 10^, Lk 
1253 14 - 6 . It should not be overlooked that 

these hyperbolical expressions by no means involve 
the repudiation of the filial tie. They are rather 
designed to mark the thoroughness with which 
tlie religious life should be embraced, the higher 
love absorbing and transforming the lower. The 
emphasis mth which, in other <■■■■! rxi- Jesus 
denounces contemporary sins aga'r:-! ;l v : iinl rela- 
tionship is a proof that with Him the ideal life did 
not consist with holding it in contempt (Mk 
Mt 15^'®). The filial relationship is to be super- 
seded only by the greater sacredness of the con- 
jugal '(Mt 19®, Mk 10'^). In His response bo the 
question of the rich young ruler Jesus emphasizes 
the command to honour father and mother (Mt 19^® 
etc.), but (Mt 19^® etc.) loyalty to the truth as 
expressed in Himself is made to take precedence of 
all other ties. The reason for this insistence is 
obvious, and has been abundantly illustrated in 
the history of the world’s benefactors. 
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Concerning our Lord’s dealings with other 
mothers than His own, few details are given in the 
Gospels. It is tndev<nthy that the mother of 
Zehedee’s children (Ml goes unrebuked, as 

does the action of the mothers who brought their 
children to Him (Mk 10^®). His sympathy with 
motherhood may be inferred from these incidents, 
as also from the healing of the " U ■ - of the 
Canaanitish woman (Mt 15-^, Mk same 

is implied in the pathetic phrase (Lk 23“'^^) uttered 
on the way to Calvary. In nothing is the unique- 
ness of Jesus more clearly seen than in this kind 
of reverence for womanhood, so unexpected in a 
religious teacher of His time (Jn 4P). See Woman. 

Literature. — F. W. Robenson, Senn. 2ncl ser. xviii. xix. ; 
Rendel Harris, n ( Ii. W. ; Stalker, Imago Chrlbti, 

ch. ii. ; A. Morri'' iticwori, J ojuncg ’hut Youth of Jesus^ p. 105. 

K. J. Campbell. 

MOUNT, MOUNTAIN (^po?).— Mountains figure 
often in the narratives of Christ’s life. This is 
natural, considering the highly mountainous char- 
acter of the country in which He lived. At no 
point in His journeyi rigs were the mountains out 
of sight ; and ii He'was not actually on or among 
them, they were never a great way ott*. 

The Mount of Olives (wh. see) alone is named in 
the C . " ■ ’ ; . mountain that rises beyond the 

Kid east of Jerusalem, from the S.E. 

slope of Avhich Bethany looks out over the wilder- 
ness. In two passages we see from the context 
Tvhich mountains are I'ef erred to. In Mt 21^^ ‘ to 
this mountain ’ points clearly to Olivet, on which 
Jesus and His disciples stood, viewing the cursed 
and withered fig-tree. In Jn 4^^ ‘ this mountain’ can 
be no other than Gerizim, on whose rocky summit, 
amid the ruins of ancient splendour, the remnant 
of Samaritans still annually chant their weird 
service at the feast of the Passover. In other 
places, such as Mt 24^®, ‘ mountain ’ must be taken 
generally as '■ i -rr ihe wilder and more in- 
accessible par.-. »'•: ■■n, natural places of refuge, 
Judfea itself being almost entirely mountainous 
(cf. Rev 6^^). So also with the haunts of the 
demoniac (Mk 5®}. The ' mountain’ on (Lk 8®^) or 
near (Mk 5^^) which the swine were feeding must 
have been the western edge of the great plateau 
which stretches from the desert to the lip of the 
GhOr, and drops a distance of some 2000 feet to 
the eastern shore of the Sea of Galilee. The place 
intended is probably a little north of the old 
fortress of Garaala, where the foot of the swift 
sl(^e runs almost to the water. 

rd-hai'- only men familiar with the steep clifis 
and beetling crags of Palestinian mountains 
would think of calling in their terror upon the 
mountains to fall and cover them (Lk 23®^). 

Regarding the position of three mountains there 
has l)ceu miu-li discussion — the mountain of the 
Temptation (Mt 4®, Lk 4®}, the Mount of Beati- 
tudes (Mt 6^), and the Mount of Transfiguration 
(Mt 17^ etc.). 

The (■.' ’.VC i- r-i.Ti-’.Iv i <craT'\«., nending to show 

■■ '' i-- ■■ A- • the first, 

■ .. 1 r _ ■ ‘ #■ ' wdth its 

care-fretted brows froATfiig o\<r .T( richo, 'and the district to 
the south, are bleak Jirid uih'-iiiu.l) c enough, and there cer- 
*■ . r r lig'.' with the wild beasts * 

f'l I '5. '■ • -■loneigbTjataUsuggestingthedescrip- 
‘t ' ' 'Qountain.’ 

The tradition 'di-r.i Matttn with the scene of 

the Sermon on the Mount dates only from Crusading times. 
To the traveller journeying towards Tiberias from Nazareth or 
Tabor, the double-peaked hill seems easy of approach. But 
from any part of the seashore the ascent is steep, and from 
Gennesaret, where our Lord was at work, The way, as the 
present writer knows from much experience, is both long and 
toilsome. With so many heigln^ tk.-ii ibc pkain. (iiiilc suitable 
for the Master’s purpose, the I'L-cc^^iT; lor ibi- dutHMili journey 
is not apparent. Further, certain traces of ancient buildings 
lend colour to the idea that, in our Lord’s time, the hill may 
h-ivo been occiipiod. 

The Roman and Greek Churches still mamtain the traditional 


identification of Mount Tabor vith the scene of the Transfigura- 
tion, and, in accordance with their separate calendars, that 
august event is annually commemorated there. It must be 
remembered, however, that they have nmcb valuable property 
on the mountain — the great monasteries — w^hich an admission 
of error would render worthless, while the contributions re- 
ceived from stream ild be diverted. Most 

modern students of - ■ the Transfiguration on 

Mount Hermon ; if - ' it itself, on one of the 

lower spurs. This would satisfy the requirements of the 
narrative ; whereas the journey south to Tabor, through 
Galilee, and back ag£.' ■ ■!:■'. vitiiin the time speci- 

fied, while possible, iV ' _■■■ ■■'ipi.Mi .< The present writer 

spent some weeks in • on the top of Tabor, 

and was led to emphatic agreement whii irie opinion ihat the 
presence of a town or fortress on the ino’citain in Lfie days of 
Christ makes the traditional identification utterly impossible. 
See art. Traxsfigukation. 

On a mountain in Galilee the risen Jesus gave 
His disciples their great commission (Mt 28^^}. The 
circumstances suggest some height familiar to all, 
not far fi'om the scenes of the Galilsean ministry, 
cniMiiif'inliug a wide prospect. Certain identifica- 
tion is, of course, impossible, but these conditions 
are well fulfilled by Jebel Kandn^ a bold head- 
’ ■ 1 ■ '*■' ■ ard from the great bulk of 

\ ■ . i 3 view ranges from Carmel 

. ‘ ■ '! ■ to the eastern ridges of 

Bashan, and fi'oni snowy Hermon to the dim 
mountains guarding the Head Sea. In the great 
hollow below sleep the blue waters of Galilee, the 
white-sailed fishing boats recalling imperishable 
memories. 

In hours of devotion Jesus seemed to long for 
the solitude and stillness to be found only on lonely 
’ night (Mt Mk Lk 6^2 928 ^ jn 

»i I ‘oL a mountain at last He passed into the 
invisible (Lk 24®^, Ac P- ^^). See also art. Hill. 

Literature.— G. A. Smith, EGHL, p. 47 ff. ; W. M. Ramsay, 
Education of Christy cf. ExpT xiv. [1903] p. 194. 

W. Ewing. 

MOUNT OF OLIVES (rd dpos rQv iXatQv, Mt 
211 243 2030, Mk 133 1426 , Lk 19^7 Jn 8^ ; and 
r6 6pos rb KaXo^fievov iXaiCov, Lk 19^^ 2H'^). — One of 
the universally accepted holy sites around Jeru- 
salem. It is to-day known as Jebd et-T4r (the 
mountain of the elevation or tower) by the 
Moslems, and as Jebel ez-Zeitiin (the mount of 
olives) by native Christians and, indeed, also by 
Moslems. By the Jews, besides the above men- 
tioned, the name ‘ mountain of light ’ has also been 
given, from the fact that here used to be kindled 
the first beacon-fire to signalize through the land 
the ai)pearance of each new moon. 

The mount due east of Jerusalem forms the 
culminating height of a range which, -r!-.;:.- i'; . 
itself from the central plateau near the 
Shdphat, runs for two miles, first S. and then 
S.W., and terminates beyond the village of ZihcCtn 
at the Wady en-Ndr. The bc‘g inning of the range 
lias very generally been MccepTed a- the Scopus 
(prospect) of Josephus, and the part running S. \Y. 
— Batn el-Hawa — considerably lower than the part 
east of the city and not higher than the Temple 
area itself, has by many been identified as the 
Mount of Offence. Although these have been 
described by some authorities as parts of the 
Mount of Olives, there seems no real reason for 
including them in the description, and to do so is 
confusing. 

The natural boundaries of Olivet are to-day well 
defined by two ancient roads. To the N. a very 
ancient highway to Jericho, after i cj! \ rr-iiig a 
deep bay* in the range, which from i\\r i\[\ -ide 
seems to separate the range into two, crosses a low 
neck cutting off the northern part, now crowned 
by the house of Sir John Grey Hill, from the 

* This open valley, in which * •! ■ " 1 - '.ud r''- . ■ 
least one ancient olive press, •> '>■ a r . 

mane (which see), though it m '..(<> 'rpu ;r.i<l ;.<;!■ i- 

all against it. 
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southern loftier mass — the true Mount of Olives. 
To the S. the road which runs to Bethany forms a 
convenient if somewhat arbitrary division, cutting 
oft Olivet from the so-called ‘Mount of Ofience’ 
and from other spurs to the south. To the W. the 
boundary is sufficiently plainly marked off by the 
deep valley of the Ki'dron, while to the E. there 
are indications (see Lk 19-^ 24^^; cf. Ac 1^0 for 
including within the limi ' ■ * ‘ ‘-ur on 

which Bethany stands, i ‘ . ^ Avere 

never 'hdiiird .n-o-r.j ]•]'.!( .illy, but the whole area 
was (ii'i iiiyui-licii. ii- ii. \o some extent to-day, 
by its thick plantations of olives, figs, and palms, — 
hence the names Bctlipliagc (house of figs) and 
Bethany (house of dates). This fertility, though 
no doubt most constantly observed by the city 
dwellers, to whom the beautiful slopes, then as 
they do to-day, would ajipeal most refreshingly as 
viewed from the dirty, squalid streets, must also 
have held out to the tired and thirsty travellers, 
ascending the dry and dusty -wilderness from the 
Jordan to the city, an enchanting prospect of cool- 
ness and refreshment. For this alone it would 
appear only reasonable to include the sites of the 
villages on the eastern side, with their abundant 
.b-" . / - j„n essential part of the Mount. There 
doubt that in the days of Christ the 
hill was thickly spread with verdure over parts 
which to-day are given up to churches, hovels, and 
extensive cemeteries. 

Viewing the mountain thus, two principal sum- 
mits and t\vo subsidiary spurs may be described. 
The N. summit is that known as Karem es-Sayydcl 
(the vineyard of the hunter), and also as the Viri 
Galilcdi ; it reaches a height of 2723 feet above the 
Mediterranean, and is separated from the S. mass 
by a narrow neck of land traversed to-day by the 
new carriage road. As far back as 530 this hill is 
spoken of as Galilee, and in the Acts of Pilate 
(about 350) a mountain near Jerusalem called 
‘Galilee’ is mentioned. It is said to have first 
received its name VoXCKaia because the Galilccans 
aMeiuliiiix ih(3 feasts used to encamp there, or as 
J h'2} says, it ‘was called Galilee because 
the Apostles, who were called Galilteans, frequently 
visited there.’* The S. summit, of practically 
equal height, is the traditional Mount of the 
Ascension, and has for some years been distin- 
guished by a lofty tower erected by the Bussians. 
Here, too, Constantine erected his Church of the 
Ascension in 316 on the site where now stands its 
successor (erected 1834-5) of the same name. Here 
also is the Church of the Creed and the Paternoster 
Church, the latter a modern building on the site 
of one of th.-.i - '■.ui-i'I -ong ago. Scattered 

over the -iinoi.i' i- <. Modern village — 

Kefr et-T4r — which combines with the noisy con- 
duct of its rapacious inhabitants in spoiling the 
quiet beauty and holy associations of this sacred 
spot. 

A small s])ur running S. is sometimes known as 
the Hill of the Prophets, on account of the interest- 
ing old ‘ Tomb of the Prophets ’—a sepulchre gener- 
ally believed, until recently, t have been origin- 
ally Jewish — which is situated there; and the 
other sojnewhat isolated spur to the S.E., on which 
sstands the wretched, half-ruined village of el- 
'Amrtyeh, on the site of Bethany, should, for 
reasons given, be included in the Mount. ^ 

Along the W. slojies facing the city lies the 
reputed Garden of Gethseniane (part, too, of the 

* Attempts have been made to harmonize the accounts of the 
appearances of Jesus after His resurrection by supposing that 
this was the place where He appointed His disciples to meet 
Him. A recent discussion of the subject 'by Lepsius will be 
found in Das Reich Christi, Nos. 7 and 8 (1902). 

t According to Father Vincent and M. Olermont-Ganneau, 
it is not Jewish, hut belongs to the 4th or 5th cent. a.d. (see 
PEFSt, 1901, pp. 309-317), 


Mount, cf. Lk 22^9; see Gethsemane)^ of the 
Latins and its Greek rival ; and a little higher up 
the hill to the S. the great Bussian Church of St. 
Magdalene. The greater part of the slopes of the 
S. \V. jjai h of the hill is filled with a vast number 
of graves, those from the valley bottom till a little 
above the Bethany road being J ewish, while 
higher up are some Christian cemeteries. The 
Jews have a strong sentiment about being buried 
on this spot, ■ li',- -!• ■:■( - uf the ‘ Valley of Jehosha- 
phat’ being i ■ iiui! 't.i'ji i!\ , with them and -with the 
Moslems, the scene of the resurrection and final 
i..'L •!< ri'. 

'Traversing this side of the Mount are three 
steep pat’ \ ancient. The most evi- 

dent and i- q ■■ I , < N. one, which continues 
the line of the path from the St. Stephen’s Gate 
and the Tomb of the Virgin. It runs along the 
depression hetw'een the tAvo summits, and is the 
direct route for travellers i ! - i _ . ■ e Mount from 
or to Bethany. Too steej it is essenti- 

ally the short cut for the pedestrian. The second 
path, still steeper, branches off from this just above 
the Garden of Gethsemane, and after passing the 
traditional scene of the lamentation of J esus over 
the city, leads to-day to the Bussian tower and 
buildings. It is the path of the modern pilgrim. 
The third, more gradual in ascent, starts from the 
Garden of Gethsemane and ascends the hill through 
BusMJin in a S. direction, p!l-^il^g near 

the * Tomb <•! the Prophets.’ Whether I'lc tir-i or 
second of these lies most in the direction of our 
Lord’s frequent passages from the city to the 
Mount of Olives and to Bethany, it is difficult to 
say, but it can hardly be supposed that He came 
by such a path on the ! " His triumphal 

entry into the city. T1 ■ • v \ course for the 
highroad of Boman times must haVe been in the 
general direction of the present Bethany and 
Jericho road ; and, as Dean Stanley has suggested, 
the mest natural site for the scene of the lamenta- 
tion over the city is the point where ' *• 
crosses the S.W. shoulder of the M-- .• 1 

first full view of the city is obtained. A viaduct 
appears to have connected the Mount with the 
Temple hill, probably on the site of one of the two 
bridges which to-day span the dry torrent bed of 
the ^idron. 

The Mount of Olives in the days of Christ must 
have presented rural fertility, verdure, and quiet 
\ttvy gr:d(,-fiil i<> country visitors to the great 
iiiciropoli- ; freJi mountain hreeziness in contrast 
to ilic and foulness of the city atmo- 

sphere, and a view of the beloved and sacred city 
in which all that was sordid was lost, and only the 
beauty and grandeur remained. This view^ is, 
when the historical associations are taken into 
consideration, probably the most fascinating in 
the Holy Land. It is seen at its best about the 
hour of sunset. In its essential details it is one on 
which the eyes of Christ must frequently have 
rested. 

To the imnaediate W. is the Holy Ciiy . ■^eparai ed 
from the onlooker by the deep A'jilloy of JcJ»or'li}i,- 
phat ; just within the wall lies the ‘ Dome of the 
Bock’ and the al-AJcsa mosque, and in the open 
space of the great Temple area figures of people 
may be discerned moving about. Beyond this 
enclosure lie, pile above pue, the domed houses of 
the modem city, interspersed with the minarets, 
the synagogiie domes, and the church towers of 
the followers of the three gieat Semitic religions : 
most prominent of all are t-he two domes and the 
massive tower which go to make up the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. Far to the W. lie the battle- 
ments of the so-called Tower of David, and behind 
that, on the horizon, the W. mountains of Judsea 
shut off the distant sea. The roar of the city is 
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deadened, ]>ut the fresh breeze carries the eliiniing 
of many bells, the blast of a military bugle or the 
roar of a salute from the barracks, .•eisdMdiiig the 
onlooker that it is no dead city of lIio ib” ^-Jist he 
is looking at. Somewhat to the N. the eye passes 
from the close-packed streets of the Moslem and 
Christian quarters, past the long line of the N. 
wall, to the many buildings of the newer Jeru- 
salem, chiefly mean Jewish houses, but among 
them many handsome buildings like the great 
French Hospice, the Russian Cathedral, or the 
Abyssinian Church. Here lies all that is progres- 
sive and of promise for the days to be. Beyond 
again, against the sky line to the N., rises the 
outline of Nehi Samivil crowning the height of 
Mizpeh. 

Turning S. the spectator sees the bare slopes 
south of the city walls, once thickly covered with 
the houses of the poor, ; ormin/. iug in the two 
deep valleys of Kidron and Hinnom, while on the 
opposite slope some of the houses of Silivdn may be 
distinguished. Far to the S. in a gap in the hills 
lies the convent of Mar Ellas on the road to 
Bethlehem; and to its left a i-vcde! hill 
— the Herodium — the burial-place of JJcrod the 
Great. 

As the eye passes gi‘adually E. over the wilder- 
ness of Judaea, it is caught by the still beauty of 
the Dead Sea lying nearly 4000 feet below, but in 
the clear atmosphere looking very near, while 
behind lies the long level line of the beautiful hills 
of Moab. More in the foreground a few houses of 
Beth. !iy , . ."'.'id behind them the village of 

Ahii //c'- ij '■ by the hereditary robbers of 
the Jericho road. Nortlnvard of the great lake, 
beyond a of tumbled hills and parched valleys, 
lie-'- i !ie d(U(lari Valley, through the centre of which 
may be traced, by a serpentine line of green, the 
course of the famous river it-elf. Eastward of this 
the line of Moab is continued N. as the mountains 
of Gilead, with their one distinct summit — Jebel 
Oshd — almost directly E. of the onlooker. 

Gospel incidents connected with the Mount of 
Olives. ~ A U h ough , with the single exception ^ of 
Jn 8^, all the incidents expressly connected with 
the Mount of Olives belong to the Passion week, 
there can be no doubt (Lk 21®’^) that this quiet spot 
was one beloved and frequented by the Master. 
Here He withdrew from the city for rest and medi- 
tation (Jn 8^) and f‘>r [;niyer (Mt 26^*^ etc.). Once 
we read of His appri)acli lo the Mount from the 
Eastern side ^unto Bethphage aTul BcLlnmy, at the 
Mount of Olives’ (JMk IP 1 Mt 21’ J.k Over 

a part of the Mount He must have made His 
triumphal progress to the city (Mt 21, Mk 11, Lk 
19), and on this road He wept over Jerusalem 
(Lk 19^^"^). During the whole of that week ‘in 
the daytime he was teaching in the temple ; and at 
night he went out and abode in the Mount that is 
called of Olives ’ (Lk 2l2'^)~the special locality on 
the Mount being Bethany (Mt 21^b Mk 11^^). 
Crossing over from Bethany, Jesus illustrated His 
teaching by the sign of the v itlieriiig of the barren 
fig-tree (Mt 21^®* [j Mk ll^-"^-‘- and on the 
slopes of this hill, with the doomed city spread out 
before them, Christ delivered to His cli‘'cii)lcs His 
wonderful eschatological discourse (Me 24^^* ii ^Ik 
13®^*). Then here, in the Garden of Gethsemane, 
occurred the Agonv, the Betrayal, and the Arrest 
(Mt 26®®-®®, Mk Lk 22»®-®®', Jn ISi-i’-'). La.^^tly, 

on the Mount, not on the .summit where ti'adition 
places it, but near Bethany, occurred the Ascen- 
sion (Lk 24®«‘®2, Ac 1^2). 

To these incidents where the Mount of Olives is 
expressly mentioned may be added the scene in the 
house of Martha and Mary (Lk 16®®“^), the raising 
of Lazarus (Jn 11), and the feast at the house of 
Simon (Mt 26®”^, Mk 14®'^ Jn 12^-^®) ; for, as has 


been shown, Bethany was certainly a part of the 
Mount of Olives. 

-Literature. — PEF ‘Jerusalem’ volume; paj^ers by 

Schick and others in the Quarterly Statements (PJEFSt) ; Groves, 
art. ‘Mount of Olives’ in Smith’s PB; E. Hof man, Galilcea aiif 
dem Oelbeyg, Leipzig;, 1896; Porter in Murray’s Handbook to 
Palestina ; Eobinson, BRP vol. i. (1S38) ; Stanley, SP ; Sociii 
and Benzinger in Baedeker’s Palestine and Si/ria ; J. 'lobler, 
Siloahquelle mid Oelberg, 1852 ; UncouL (Pc-re). 'The Tombs of 
the Prophets’ in ifeuiie I9id ; C. Warren, art. ‘Mount 

of Olives ’ in Hastings’ DB. 

E. W. G. Masteeman. 

MOURNING. — An expression of grief for death 
or disaster. See also artt. Lamentation and 
Rending of Garments. Mourning is associated 
in the Gospels (1) with ‘the appearance of the sign 
of the Son of Man,’ Mt 24®® ; (2) with the removal 
of the visible presence of the Saviour, Mt 9^® ; (3) 
with the death of friends. It is also one of the 
conditions mentioned in the Beatitudes as hear- 
ing a special blessing (Mt 5**, but cf. Lk 
The laws • y minute. The 

general tin-' ' ■ v^en days, during 

which the . ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ to work, wash, 

anoint himself, or wear his shoes. This last 
provision might, however, be evaded by putting 
earth or ashes into his boots. For seven days the 
mourner might not read in the Law, the Prophets, 
or the Talmud, because it was a ‘ joy ’ to do so ; 
but a teacher could teach others through an in- 
terpreter. The mourner was allowed during this 
period to read only the books of Job, Jeremiah, 
Lamentations, and the (Laws of Mourn- 

ing). He had to sit away from his dead, with his 
head tied up, and on the first clay^ he might not 
wear his phylacteries. He was forbidden to shave 
his head or his neck, or do anything which might 
he con.sidered to be for hi^ comfort. He could 
take no part in rejoicings, and the rent in his 
garments was to be seen for thirty days. Even a 

oor man, or one who lived on charity, was for- 

idden to work for three days ; hut after that time 
he might do Avork secretly, for his maintenance, or 
his wife might spin in his house. Travelling with 
goods was forbidden, and no business even at the 
risk of loss could be transacted by himself or liis 
family or his servants. It was allowable, however, 
to have a business carried on, if he assigned it to 
another before the departure of the soul. The 
mourner was alloAved to eat only in his own house ; 
he might eat no flesh and drink no wine ; nor could 
he ask blessing before or after food. Extra-Tal- 
niudical regulations enjoined that the mourner 
should sit on the 6 oor and take his food from a 
chair instead of a table, and, as is still the custom, 
that he should eat eggs dipjiC'd in ashes with salt. 
He might not leave town for ihiri^ days; and in 
the case of ii.oig niiig fur a parent he might not go 
out of town I'W ii><‘ li‘-i year, till his friends told 
him to do so. After the death of a wife, a ividower 
might not marry for a year {i.e. till after three 
feasts had passed) ; but ii his wife had died child- 
less, or if ie had left young children, he might 
marry after seven days. A mourner being ‘ free ’ 
musl attend Hie -yiingoguc ; when he appeared, 
the con givga Lion in cud him a- he entered, and said: 

Dm'D inn ‘ Blessed is He that comforteth the 
mourner.’ Immediately on a death, all water in 
the house and in three houses on either side was 
emptied out, because of the belief that the Angel 
of Death procured death by means of a knife which 
he washed in water close at hand- Between death 
and burial the mourner was free from all the Law, 
because he was supposed to be beside himself 
Avith grief. The following is rhe pro^uribcil prayer 
before meat to be used in the liou^'C of the mourner 
after burial : — 

‘Blessed art tliou, O God our Lord, King of the universe, God 
of our Fathei-s, our Creator, our Redeemer, our Sanctifier, the 
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Holy One of Jacob, the King of Life, who art good and doest 
good; the God of truth, the righteous Judge who judgest in 
righteousness, who takest the soul in ■ 
in the universe, who doest in it acc< ^ ' 

His wa>s are in Judgment, and we are""His people and His 
sen ants, and in everything we are bound to praise Him and to 
bless Him, who shields all the calamities of Israel and will shield 
us in d from this mourning will bring us to life 

and 1 - ■■■ « . ( < r- ■ I . O God our Lord, all the mourners of 

Jerusalem, and all the mourners that mourn in our sorrow. 

r ■ ■ , ■ ('■ ri'" s rid ■ , J*, • > r-\>',‘ *<■ bi their 

. _ 'y - 'i *'• "O’ “U d : \ I 1' i'. .1*1 Thou, 

O Clod, the Comforter of Zion, and that buildest again Jerusalem’ 
(Jewish prayer-books from nilT ml'). 

The x^ractice of hiring mourners was common 
with such as could afford it, and, as in the story of 
Jairus’ daughter, these hired mourners used flutes 
to increase the sounds of woe, T' " 

member of the family was the ■ ' . ■ 

ing as for the dead, and a blas^Dhemy spoken in the 
presence of the high juiest was also a reason for 
a demonstration of iiiunvi'Ir'i:. See also Flute- 
PLAYEES, REI^DING Cl ib N r-. 

Literature, — S ee under Rending of Garments, 

W. H. Rankine. 

MOUTH (Mt 44 1234 1511 1316 2116 ^ and Lk l‘%— 
In conformity with Oriental usage, ‘ mouth/ con- 
sidered as the organ of speech, is used in the NT, 
as in the OT, in the sense of ‘ language,’ ‘ utter- 
ance,’ etc. — a notable instance of the primitive 
ein]3loyment of the concrete for the abstract. In- 
deed, amon^ the ancient Hebrews ^ mouth ’ was j 
even personified, e.p. in such (.•xpro-'-ion-H as ‘The 
mouth of the Lord has sjDokeii i:,' ( ’c. — a usage 
that helped not a little to prepare the Jewish mind 
at last to ax>X3rehend the meaning of ihe Word made 
^csh. Most iiassages of the GosxVel.’< wliere ‘mouth ’ 
IS found are fxiioLarions from the OT (LXX), e.gr. 

‘ Every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God ’ (56ct (xrSfjLaros deov, Dt S^) ; ‘ in the mouth of 
two or three witnesses ’ {iirl orrdfjiaroSf Dt 17® 19^®) ; 

‘ out of the mouth of babes and sucklings ’ {iK 
(rrSp:., Ps 8^ etc.) ; cf. Zacharias’ words, Lk P® ‘as 
he spake by the mouth of his holy prophets ’ (otA 
(T'rojut.aros ) ; and Jesus’ words to His disciples, ‘ I 
will give you a mouth (urd/ia) and wisdom ’ (2P®). 

Geo. B. Eager. 

MULTITUDE. — This word is used in EV to 
translate 6 'xXos and irX^dos. 

( 1 ) is defined by Grimm-Thayer as ‘ a casual collection of 

people, a multitude of men who have flocked together in some 
place, a throng.’ The plural ol ox>^oi, which often occurs in Mt. 
and Lk., is found twice in Mk., viz, 63>J [TR ; all the best MSS 
omit] and 10^ without the article ; once only in Jn. ( 7 i 2 where 
kD Vulg. give sing.), meaning probably the various groups or 
companies (cf. Lk which had come up to the feast. In AV 
it is rendered ‘ multitude’ and frequently ‘people/ also ‘press’ 
(Mk 24 527 30, Lk 819 193) and ’ (Lk 529 017 958 [tut 

‘people’ in v.37] 1213, jn 6 o). si-'i.ii \ 'iixl-. ‘multitude/ but 
in some passages prefers ‘ crowd,’ from A.S. crudan^ ‘ to push,’ 

‘ throng,’ apparently m cases where the would cause in- 
convenient pressurL cf- Mk 39 (dm rov o'xXov 7 vk /u>>i 
ccv'Tov), also Mt 928, Mk 24 527.30, Lk 819 193 ; yet in Mk 53i where 
trvvdXi^ovToc 13 used of oxXov (tr. ‘crowd’ in the previous verse), 
and in Lk 5i where the oxXo$ is described as pressing upon Him 
(i'TtxsTerdati), RV rather inconsistently uses ‘ multitude.’ The fol- 
lowing phrases may be noted— (a) ox>^^ Ixocvcs, which RY in Mk 
1046 translates ‘great multitude’ (AV a ‘great number of 
people’), yet in Lk 712 renders, as AV, ‘ much peojple,’ probably 
because in the preceding verse ‘great multitude’ is used for a 
diffei ent collection of persons ; o ^oTjjs oxXos or I oxXo^ vroXOs 
forming almo'st a composite tenn ‘ the common people ’ (Mk 1237, 
Jm and 1212 RVm) ; (c) h txCcto; hxXc;. Mt 2l8 RV ‘the most 
pan of the multitude,’ AV ‘a very great multitude,’ Vu!^. 
yJuuKin tiirba\ in Mk li cxXo^ ^xiio-Tosis read by nB, aL; (d) 
rv^ ui.ptar,(u'j roZ cV?fly, T.k 121 ‘the many thousands of the multi- 
tude’ (RV), ‘an innumerable multitude of people’ (AV), multis 
Pitrbi.^ (Vulg.) ; this oxXo; appears to be the largest mentioned in 
the Gospels, and the words ‘ in the mean time ’ (sv oJs) at the 
beginning of the verse suggest that it was drawn together by 
the conflict between Christ and His adversaries which is narrated 
'n the previous chapter. 

(2) irXvidoi occurs 12 times in the Gospels, of which 8 are 
in Lk. (110 213 56 617 837 1937 231 - 27 ), 2 in Mk. ( 37 - 8 ), and 2 in 
Jn. (53 216 ); in only Wo cases is it used otherwise than of a 
collection of persons (Lk 66 , Jn 216 a ‘ multitude of fishes’). AV 
renders the word by ‘ multitude ’ in all passages except Lk 2327 
where it gives ‘ company.’ There is more variety in RV, which 
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employs ‘ multitude ’ in 9 places, but also ‘ company ’ (Lk 231), 
‘number of the people’ (6i7), and ‘people’ in 83", where 
Humphry (Camtnentarij mi the Revihed Version) says it would 
not be in accordance with English idiom to say "‘the whole 
multitude of the country’ ; yet the latter is thetr. of AY, which 
does not usually- err in this respect. ‘People’ is elsew'here 
almost invariably reserved by RV to tr. Xcco;. All three Gr. 
words occur in Lk 617 oxXos 'To}jj; fjmQr.'rSjv a.v'roZ xm: nrXyfidS ^aXh 
vov Xaou (AV ‘ the company of his disciples and a great multi- 
tude of people,’ RV ‘a great multitude of his disciples and a 
great number of the people ’). 

The multitude occux)ies a distinct position in 
j the Gospels ; those of whom it was conix^osed are 
marked off from the disciples (cf. Mk 8^, Lk 9^®- 
and Mt where the discijiles appear round Jesus 
in the foregroiind. the multitude farther off', and 
the Pharisees in the hackoioinid). They are also 
; from the ruling classes who despised 
: ■ ■■ “■ ■ • them in eontemjst, regarding them 

as accursed through their ignorance of the Law 
(Jn 7*^), and a prey to any designing teacher (7^^* 

Thus the ‘ multitude ’ answers to'a//? htCdrez^ ‘people 
of the land/ ‘common persons/ which was the 
name given to those who were not hdhcrtm, i.e. 
not strict observers of the Law (see Hastings’ DB 
iii. 743% 826). Hillel used to say, ‘ No brutish man 
is sin-fearing, nor is one of the people of the land 
pious,’ and Rabbinical writers used such con- 
temptuous (‘vpn as ‘ th- 

only the learned shall have p-v, w ■ • .--'i, « r- 

tion’ (Godet on Jn 74^). Yet it was felt that the 
multitude would be formidable from its very num- 
bers if it were only united under a leader in one 
common purpose- Accordingly we read that Herod 
was restrained from putting John the Bajytist to 
death since he feared the multitude, because they 
counted him as a prophet (Mt 14®). lor the same 
reason the chief priests and elders dared not say 
that John’s baptism was of men (21-®)- This same 
fear prevented the chief priests and the Pharisees 
from laying hold on Jesus (214®) ; they decided not 
to arrest Him on the feast dav (Mk 14%, ‘ lest haply 
there shall he a lunmli of the jj<‘f»ple’ {\aov, note 
thefuture^crrai, ]i .-liow*' t Iicir pO'-inhe expecta- 
tion of trouble ) ; and they arranged with Judas for 
His betrayal ‘in the absence of the multitude’ 
(RVm ‘ without tumult/ drep 8x^ov, Lk 22®, cf. 194'!^^-). 
The multitude, however, at ordinary times was 
greatly under the influence of their rulers, looking 
up to them as guides in religious matters, cf. Jn 
7^-* ‘ there was much murmuring among the 

multitudes concerning him : some said, He is a 
good man ; otliers .^aid. Not so, hut he leadeth the 
multitude astray. Howbeit no man spake openly 
of him for fear of the Jews.’ This whole chapter 
is important as showing the relations between the 
ruling classes and the multitude, and also the dis- 
cussions between diflerent sections of the latter as 
to the claims of Jesus, and the gradual development 
into belief or disbelief (see especially vv.^s-sr. 3i. 40-44 
and art. MURMURING). Here m U o pi j-l may be 
noted Lk 121 The violent -<■( ‘lo of i li. 11 ‘had 
found its echo outside ; a considerable crowd had 
flocked together. Excited by the animosity of 
their chiefs, the multitude showed a disxio.sition 
hostile to Jesus and His disci xjIc^^. Jesus fends the 
need of turning to His own, and giving them, in 
presence of all, those encoiiragcmenls which their 
situation demands’ (Godet). The power of the 
same influence is seen in the account of the Trial, 
cf. Mt 27^ ‘the chief priests and the elders j)er- 
suaded the multitudes that they .should ask for 
Barahbas and destroy Jesus ’ — words wliich suggest 
that if left to themselves they might have listened 
to Pilate’s proposal, but their leaders turned the 
scale against Jesus. It must he remembered that 
this multitude which cried for His blood was mainly, 
if not entirely, composed of Jews of Jerusalem. 
It was therefore quite distinct from the multitude 
which had accompanied Jesus at His triumphal 
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entry, and wliicli Lir-ely consisted of j)ilgrims from 
Galilee coming to r'iio For the meeting of 

the two multitudes see Mt 21'^^- and note how the 
answer of is already ■ lified from the 

Hosanna cries of vd. ■■ ■ .. the favourite 

use of these incidents as illustrations of the pro- 
verbial fickleness of a '■■’u'. d- dioirisim- Hosanna 
a’-" oalni branches one day, and crying 

•■... » 1 ■ = the next — though attractive, is 

without justification. 

Jesus L.i ’■•lo.l -dth deep pity the multitudes who 
came to Him. VV e read that on one occasion He 
had compassion on them because they were iaKvX- 
fievoL Kal eppLfi/j-€voL, as sheep not having a shepherd. 
(Mt 9««). 

If these words primarily describe iV<. pi \ cJ *‘ 1 " those 

who came to Him on this occasion, f < '> » c . pro- 
perly means ‘mangled,’ will signify here ‘distressed 

and wearied h; idi t: .“i- » ir ; and kppifcu^svat, ‘ prostrated hy 
fatigue, l;j.ing '’C'l -heep ’ (cf. Vulg. Thus 

they will express mute misery, and a half unconscious appeal 
to the T) ’ 1 !■• ■•(): ri;; .t <1 'hey are so taken by Meyer, and 
Bruce J'.ri.:,-. O' A T- */ /. But if, as seems more likely, 

the expressions are mainly figurative, io-scvXpt.ivoi will mean 
1 -y ' , ”, ’ harassed by the tyranny 

0 ' I I - ' I ■ ‘ - ‘ heavy burdens ’ (cf. Mt 

23^); and e/ 7 />;fta.svw, ‘scattered,’ without true spiritual shep- 
herds, John the Baptist being imprisoned and their regular 
teachers shamefully neglecting their duties. This agrees better 
wdtli the Lord’s remark in that ‘ t’ ’ ’ r-— 

with the commission of the Twelve “ 

ch. 10, as the result of His compassic ■ jj- \ ' ‘ , • 

scattered ’ ; AV ‘ they fainted ■” hich reads IxXsXy- 

fA&voi for kc-xvXfAsvoi, with very ' ^ ■ 

On other occasions His compassion for the multi- 
tude led Him to heal their sick (Mt 14^^), and to 
feed the 4000 (Mt 15=^^ Mk S*^). 

The astonishment and wonder with which the 
multitude regarded Jesus is a very marked feature 
in the Gospels, (‘"iinci.JlN in Mk. and Lk. (see art. 
Attributes oi' CimisT, ii. 9). These feelings 
were excited by the manner and substance of His 
teaching (Mt 7’-^ 22^^, Mk Lk 4^^), hy His words 
of grace (Lk 4^2), and also by His mighty works 
(Mt 98- S3 1531, Mk 212 520 737^ Lk 4S6 523 71® 9^^ IH^). 
The people never became so familiar with His 
miracles as to take them as a matter of course. 
It is noted that they received His words and acts 
mth gladness (cf. Mk 12^7 and Lk 131'^, where there 
is a contrast to the feeling of His adversaries who 
‘ were ashamed ’). They greatly enjoyed the dis- 
comfiture of His enemies when He easily replied to 
their subtle questions and escaped their cleverly- 
laid snares. Jesus was very popular wdth the 
ordinary people; it is frequently recorded that 
great multitudes followed Him (cf. Mt 4P 8^ 12^® 
192). At other times we read that, attracted by 
His teaching and His miracles, ^ all the city was 
gathered together at the door ’ (Mk I®®) ; ‘ they 
came from every quarter’ (1^®) ; their attendance 
was so persistent that Jesus and the disciples 
‘ could not so much as eat bread ’ (32®) ; it was 
necessary to address them from the boat (Mt 132) ; 
they brought their sick and maimed to Hint (Mt 
15®b Mk 132) , pressed upon Him and heard 
the word of God (Lk 5^) ; and their rapt attention 
to His preaching, even during the last days at 
Jerusalem, is described by St. Luke (19^) in em- 
phatic language, ‘ the people all hung upon him, 
listening ’ {i^cKp^pcaro adrou dKoi^tov). The feeding of 
the 5000 produced such an effect that they were 
‘ about to come and take him by force to make 
him king” (Jn 6^®), proclaiming Him the Son of 
Pavid (cf. Mt 122^ 212* ; and His enemies bore 

striking testimony to His po])nlarity when they 
said, ‘Lo, the world is gone after him’ (Jn 12^®). 
Even in the region of (jsesarea Philippi, whither 
He had gone for retirement, we are surprised to 
find mention of a multitude, which may indeed 
have consisted mainly of Gentiles (Mk 83^). Eders- 
heim {LT ii. 45 f.) thinks there is a previous men- 


tion of a non-Israelite multitude in Mt 'the 
multitude wondered . . . and they glorified the God 
of Israel ’ (but see Alford’s note). ‘ By the reitera- 
tion of this word we are constantly reminded that 
our Lord, wherever He went, drew about Him 
eager crowds of the common people, who some- 
times thronged and pressed upon Him too closely, 
sometimes followed Him far from their own homes, 
and always heard Him gladly ’ (Humphry, Com- 
m&ntary on the. Revised Version, on Mt 7^3). 

Christ, however, was not deceived as to the , 
depth of these impressions ; He did not court their 
applause or seek their favour. On the contrary, it 
is recorded that on several occasions He withdrew 
Himself from the multitude (cf. Mt 8^®, Jn 6^®), 
and the expression dcpels roi>s ’oyXovs, used in Mt 133®, 
Mk 43®, means 'leaving the multitude’ (EV), not 
F:-” • r.way’ (AV). Knowing that such 
■.> * not further th K' ’■ b 

and would lead afterwards to 
ment. He sought at times t ■ ^ ■ ■ . ■ 

showed the danger and loss and self-sacrifice in- 
volved in being His disciples ; cf. His teaching as 
to the necessity of being willing to forsake every- 
thing (Lk 1425^-). The parables of Mt 13 give a 
very sober estimate of the value of the professions 
of the multitude. Yet H' ■ ■ ' b‘. " h the 

\‘\ 1 people of ‘ ■ ■ ■ : ■ until 

■ I- \ , s shown at His triumphal entry into 

Jerusalem. 

Certain sections of Christ’s teaching were speci- 
ally addressed to the multitude, viz. the discourse 
about defilement (Mt 15^®^*, Mk 7^^^*, where, turn- 
ing from the Pharisees and the scribes, ' he called 
to him the multitude, and said unto them, Hear 
and understand ’ ; iKelyovs fihv iirLa-ToiJiia-ai Kal Karai- 
erx^vas dcpijKey w? dvedrovs’ Tpiirei 6^ rhv \byov Trpbs rbv 
oxKov wj d^LoXoydjrepop, Euthym.) ; the first three 
parables of the Kingdiin lAIl 13) ; the passage 
showing the need 0 ' rtMiUm-ird ion and of counting 
the cost (Lk 142®^*!!) ; the secti^»n (hsdir'g with the 
Bread of Life (Jn 624f.) . the quc-iior:- concerning 
John the Baptist, and the statement as to his 
character and mission (Mt IP^-) ; and the passage 
dealing with the scribes and Pharisees (Mt 23^^* ), 
which was spoken to the multitudes and to His 
disciples ; cf. also Mk 2^^. See also Crowu. 

Literatuke. — In addition to the notes on ' h( \ iirioi.-' p-i—: jtls 
in Commentaries, two suggestive sermons if i' iii : 
Vaughan, Earnest Words for Earnest Men : ‘ The Christian 
aspect of a multitude ’ ; A. K. H. B., The Graver Thoughts of 
a Country F arson : ‘ A great multitude a sad sight.’ 

W. H. Dundas. 

MURDER. — The observance of the Sixth Com- 
mandment, as of the rest, is taken for granted in 
the Christian system (Mt 19^®, Mk 10^^, Lk 182®). 

It concerns those who are outside of the society 
founded by Jesus. Thus the guilt of murder is 
predicated of Barabbas (Mk 15b Lk 23’3* 25, Jn 18"® 
‘robber’), and of the 1:1 v.ib''::. -uests (Mt 22'^), 
and Satan is designated Fn- or-k in..! dvdpojTroKrbpos 
(Jn 8""). In the doctrine of Jesus, tlie crimes of the 
Mosaic codes are traced to their source in the heart 
(Mt 15"®, Mk 72"), and murder to the passion of anger. 
He who is angry with his brother, or who says to 
him ' Raca,’ or ' Thou fool,’ is accounted guilty 
of murder (Mt 522). With thi> ^nying of Jesus may 
be compared one of Mohammed, ‘ Whosoever shall 
say to his brother, Thon unbeliever, one of the two 
shall suffer as an unbeliever.’ It is also interesting 
to note that the Arabic verb hatala means both to 
kill and to curse (Koran, Ixxx. 16). In the Koran 
murder is atoned for by retaliation (cf. Mt 6^), a free 
man dying for a free, a slave for a slave ; or the 
relatives of the slain may accept a money payment, 
which in practice does not exceed £500 (Koran, 
ii. 173 ; Lane’s Arabian Nights, vi. 8). The Jewish 
Rabbis distinguished between manslaughter and 
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■nmrder (Ex 21 ^^* : only in the latter case did 

capital punishment follow (Edersheim, History of 
the Jewish Nation, p. 375 f. ; W. R. Smith, BS" p. 
420). Self-murder is rare among Semitic peoples, 
though cases do occur (Mt 27^ Ac ; Jos. BJ ill. 
viii. 5). T. H. Weir. 

MURMUR, MURMURING (Lat. murmur, a re- 
duplication of an imitative syllable mur ; cf. Gr. 
fMopfjLTjpo }). — A low continuous sound, as of a stream 
or of bees, hence a whispering, something said in 
a low muttering voice. The verb rei^resents : — 

(1) ’yoyyv^u, to murniur, say in a low tone ; according to 
Pollux and Phavorinus, it was used of tliej30oing of doves, 
like &nd TovBoptZeo of t' ■ : ' . ■ C . It 

is found in th- Oo'-ii/'- itl ■ ■ . said 

(Jn 732), with - vl'> 6n. bl 7 ^-^), asa-ret nvog (Mt ^0^), ^rpo; 

Ttvot, (Lk 53O), and /u,sr aAArAwv (Jn 6^3), (2) hiayayyi/Cu only 

in Lk. (152 197), where S/a seems to give the idea of a general 
'■ ' Adiole assembly, or perhaps 

■ • ' ' . ■ ‘ ‘ 'long one another, Vcertandi 

- . ■ ‘ , ' . (3) lu.^pifjia.crtioe.1 is used in 

yoyyvirpc.os occurs Only once in the ■ ■ ■■ -i ■ “ ' 

yeyyu^a and htae,yoyyu^a> are frequency usea in LXX oi Israel m 
the wilderness. 

The word ‘ murmur ’ appears in itself to have a 
neutral meaning, the context deciding whether it 
expresses favour, doubt, or hostility; hence in 
several cases ‘ muttering ’ or ‘ whispering " might 
be a better rendering. For its use in a friendly 
sense see Jn 731 . 32 ^ where the murmuring was that 
of per.''OTi'- who believed on Jesus, and who said, 

‘ When the Christ shall come, will he do more 
signs than those which this man hath done?’ — a 
dangerous omen to the Pharisees. The noun 
yoyyvo-jLLQs, as used in V^i includes both favour and 
hostility : ‘ There was much murmuring among the 
multitudes (‘oncevniiig him ; some said, He is a 
good man ; oilier^ '-aid, Not so, but he leadeth the 
multitude astray.’ It implies a discussion low and 
whispered, not free and open ; it was hardly safe 
to speak out plainly, for they feared the J ews (cf. 
rj4Q. 4iy development of such differences of 

opinion is recorded in Jn 6 ’^- ‘ they strove {ip.dxovTo) 
one mtli another ’ ; ‘ there arose a division 

{<rxl(rya) in the multitude because of him’ ; cf. also 
916 1019 1145 . 46 _ sense of doubt and dissatisfac- 
tion predominates in Jn as also in 6 ®^ ‘his 

disciples murmured at this,’ namely, at the ‘hard 
saying.’ There is some uncertainty as to what 
precisely is here meant : whether the new teaching 
of life tnrough death (Westcott) ; the paradoxical 
nature of the words just spoken by Jesus, the need 
of eating His flesh and drinking Btis blood (Godet) ; 
His claim to have come down from heaven (Lanyoe 
and others) ; the apparent pride with which He 
connected the salvation of the world with His own 
Person (Tholuck, Heng'^tenbcrg) ; or the bloody 
death of the Messiah (de Wetre, Meyer). Dis- 
satisfaction is seen highly intensified in Lk 5^ 15^, 
where the Pharisees and the scribes murmured 
because He ate with publicans and sinners- Com- 
pare also lO*^, where all, apparently even the Twelve, 
shared in it with a sense of outrage done to pro- 
priety ; Edersheim calls it a murmur of disappoint- 
ment and anger ; but perhap'^ Bcngel is more 
correct, ‘ex hffisitatione {)otiu^ quod ad luajoreni 
partem attinet quam cum indignatione.’ Hostih' 
murmuring is found in the parable of theT.abourei-'^ 
in the Vineyard (Mt 20 ^^), and in the story of the 
Anointing in the house of Simon the leper (Mk 14®). 

W. H. Dtjndas. 

MUSIC. — The Jews cultivated music from the 
earliest times, perhaps the more because sculpture 
and painting were practically forbidden (Ex 20^). 
It gave expression to all their emotions, and 
found a place in all the chief events of public 
and private life (cf. OT, passim). 


1 . References in the Gospels are few and in- 

direct. (a) Song : Mt 26^*^ il, Lk 15-® (?) seem to be 
the only instances, (b) Instruments : Mt 9-^ 11^^11 
pipe (wh. see) or flute (see Flute-playees) ; 24^^ 
trumpet (wh. see), probably the curved trumpet as 
in E.x 19’®. In I)ri 3’’* (LXX) crv/jLcpuvla is usually 
taken to mean a bagpipe ; but such a meaning in 
Lk 15-® is unlikely. It is in the OT that the vari- 
ous national instruments ajjpear, of which the 
following are the prineixml types : — ( 1 ) Stringed : 
lyre (EV ‘harp’), harp (EV \ •' psaltery,’ 

‘viol,’ ‘lute’) ; ( 2 ) icind : pip-', •» curved 

trumpjet, of horn or (in later times) of metal ; 
straight trumpet, of silver ; ( 3 ) percussion : hand- 
drum (EV ‘ tabret,’ ‘ timbrel ’) of skin ; cymbals 
(EV once [Zee 14-®] ‘ bells ’) of brass, used, especially 
the precentor as it appears from 1 Ch 16®, no doubt 
for rliythmi- ’■eral others are men- 
tioned, but -t' ...i« . I' and the nature of 

the rest is unknown. 

2 . The general character of Jewish music in the 
time of Christ is wholly a matter of inference. 
There were no theoretical writers, as among the 
Greeks ; of their instruments sculpture portrays 
the silver truinx)et alone ; and, notation not having 
been invented, specimens of their music contem- 
porauccHi-’y committed to Avriting do not exist. 
N (*i with ' 11 definable limits inference amounts to 
certainty, (u) As to rhythmical structure, all 
ancient music was of the free form, in contrast to 
the measured form of modern music: ‘time,’ in 
our sense, was then unknown, {h) The variety 
and combination of instruments employed, to- 
gether with the musical arrangements generally 
[c,g. 1 Cli 15’®“-^), imxfly at least some definite 
system whereby the intervals of melodic progres- 
sion were regulated. The existence of scales or 
modes, of some sort, cannot therefore be ques- 
tioned. (c) They seem to have been in accord 
with those in use at Babylon (Ps 137’"^). More- 
over, habitual contact with Greek influences in 
Alexandria and elseAvhcMi probnbly ] 3 roduced (or 
at least goes to prove) .‘in nffiiii\ with the Greek 
modes, {d) The ‘traditional melodies’ now used 
in Jewish synagogues are, in some cases, similar 
in kind to the music that we may infer to haA'e 
existed in the time of Christ. Tradition might 
preserve melodies doAvn to the invention of nota- 
tion, much as it preserA^ed the A'owch^y.si ('in doAvn 
to the invention of ‘ poinl-^.’ Bur the JeAV> them- 
selves seem to haA’e discon l inned the Temple melo- 
dies after its destruction ; so that the synagogue 
melodies, AvhateA^er their origin, Avould not be 
those of the Temple. It may be "iii-'iK'-ed 
JeAAush Christians imported some of ilu-ir 'I'cnM)!*- 
melodies into the Christian Church. Ferlij'q'- 
Avas they who introduced antix)honal singing : and 
even Greek liturgies are held to have been largely 
‘ aflected by Mosaic rites ’ (SAvainson, Gr. Littir- 
gies). It is therefore not impossible that a JeAAush 
element still survives in some of the ancient ecclesi- 
astical plainsong. But no one can =’nA" for cortam 
that this is so, or identify any j-fn 1 

Literature. — Cka iipcll, ITLUun/ n/ Music ; Stainer, Ihe Music 
of the Bible; TSnipJe, etc.; art. ^ Music’’ in 

Hastings’ DB; Helmore, JHai/isom, etc. The traditional 
Jewish melodies can he seen in E. Pauer’s ffebrew Melodies 
.rid ’! I'i- '■■•Tection of music for the synagogue 

id ;cd in ( o-u ;i .r'r! F. S. RAKKEK. 

MUSTARD. — In a simile the Avord {(rivain) occurs 
in Mt 13®b Mk 4*^^ Lk 13^^ ; as a bold metaphor, in 
Mt 17^, Lk 17®. It used to be strongly contended 
that the mustard referred to is not any of the 
familiar Avild species of the Holy Land (such as the 
Sinapis nigra), but an arboreal plant [Salmdora 
pe 7 'sica) found in the extreme south or sub- tropical 
part of Palestine, and said to be called among the 
Arabs by the same name {Khnrdal) as mustard. 
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This theory, however, may now be said to be ex- 
ploded (cf. Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Mustard’). The 
passages concerned clearly suggest, not a perennial 
shrub, but an annual sown among and comparable 
with other garden herbs ; and if the expression 
‘ tree ’ be a difficulty (‘great ’ in Lk 13^® is of weak 
authority, cf. BV), it is to be remembered that, 
when Jesus spoke to the multitude, it was in 
popular language. He meant that the tiny seed 
became to all intents a tree. An accurate botan- 
ist (Dr. Hooker) found the black mustard on the 
banks of the Jordan ‘ ten feet high, drawn up 
amongst hushes, etc., and not thicker than Avliip- 
cord.’ And Dr. Thomson says that he has seen it 
‘ on the rich plain of Akk^r as tall as the horse and 
his rider ’ {LB, p. 414). 

Equally prosaic is the criticism that the mus- 
tard is not * the least of all seeds ’ (Mt. ), or ‘ less 
than all the seeds that be in the earth,’ i.e. 
annuals (Mk.). Enough, as before, that the 
language is not absolute and scientific. The 
mustard was probably the smallest a gardener 
ordinarily sowed. But the fact is, the saying is 
proverbial (found as such in the Talmud and in 
the Koran), and in good proverbs there is often 
the suppressed note of poetic licence (cf. the Sem- 
itic form of poetry in the introductory verse of the 
passage Mk 4®®, Lk 13^®). The broad effect of the 
image is plain, that out of a speck of seed there 
was to come in due course marvellously gxeat 
growth — a plant towering <. i' ■ I’ « : . and 

pot-herbs like a Titan, and ■ : - orays 

on which the birds of the :• i* , • i ■* and 
rest. 

The Arabs are given to special cultivation of 
mustard as a condiment (Hooker), and there is 
clearly emphasis on the statement that it ’was ‘a 
grain ^ (not a handful) which was taken ‘ by a man ’ 
(Mt. and Lk.) and cast ‘into his own garden’ (Lk 
13^® EV)— -the garden (‘field’ in Mt 13®^) being a 
place where, as observation attests, wild plants 
attain more than the normal size. Elsewhere this 
is the tliought of Jesus — that God’s Kingdom is 
taken from the world and developed on lines of its 
own (cf. the fig-tree favomed by being put in the 
choice and carefully protected place usually de- 
voted to vines, Lk 13®). 

The essential point in the application is not any 
seeming rapidity of growth ; rather it is the strik- 
ing contrast between the initial insignificance and 
the amply beneficent result. Jesus, the spokesman 
of the coming Kingdom, was derided in His teach- 
ing, persecuted in His Person, doomed to violence 
and degradation ; hut He felt, and knew, and here 
affirms that the cause v.a- -Kiin'm- 1\ ;:i eat, and 
that its greatness should bo to the 

world. 

The remaining passages (Mt 17®® and Lk 17®) 
describe the wonder-working power of faith, which, 
within its own sphere, produces miraculous results 
(cf. art. Faith in vol. i. p. 569). 

George Murray. 

MYRRH (<rpc,i5pi/a, Mt 2^', Jn 19®®). — ^A gum-resin, 
the exudation o£ a shrub {Balsamodendron myrrha) 
and some other allied species of shrubs growing 
in the diy regions of Arabia, in Somaliland, and in 
certain districts bordering on the Red Sea. The 
my;^h shrubs are of a low stature, unattractive, 
rigid, spiny, uitli scanty foliage and minute flowers 
and small oval berries. Myrrh exiidej^ from the 
bark, or is obtained by incisions made in the hai*k, 
and appears in resinous, yellow drop.«>, wliich 
gradually thicken and become harder. The smell 
is balsamic, and the taste bitter and slightly pun- 
gent. iMyrrli has been kno^^Ti to mankind from 
the remotest times, and was among the most pre- 
cious articles of ancient commerce. It is used in 
medicine as a tonic and stimulant, and was much 


employed by the ancient Egyptians in embalming. 
It is collected in great quantities to-day by the 
Somali tribes and smd to traders. Theie has been 
considerable controversy as to the real nature of 
the ancient myrrh, and particularly as to the 
regions from which it came ; but the crfMi^pva of NT 
appears, on the whole, to have been the substance 
described above. 

j^Iyriii was one of the gifts brought by the Magi 
to the Infant Christ (Mt 2^^), and it was used, along 
with aloes, by Nicodemus to anoint the body of 
Christ before burial (Jn 19®®). All the ancient com- 
mentators affirm that each of the three gifts — gold, 
frankincense, and the Magi is 

replete with spiritual ■ ■ ' Thus it was 

widely accepted in eaii^ ' the myrrh was 

emblematic of the death of Christ, inasniuch as 
myrrh was used for embalming. It was ‘ ofiered to 
Christ as to one who is about to die for all ’ (Aug. ad 
loe,). Others regarded it as setting forth His true 
Imman nature, and therefore as teaching the iiiorti- 
lication of the flesh by abstinence. The well-known 
ancient hymn, part of wliich refers to this, says : 

‘ Gold, a monarch to declare ; 
j^ankincense, that God is there ; 

Myrrh, to tell the heavier tale 
Of His tomb and funeral.’ 

Though we may admit that in the gifts presented 
there was an unconscious fulfilment of prophecy 
(Is 60®), no symbolism of the nature referred to can 
have been designed by the Magi. So far as their 
intention was concerned, they simply ofiered to the 
new-born King, whom they came to worship, the 
choicest and most precious products of their 
country, and thus expressed their homage. 

In Mk 15®® we are told that there was offered 
to Christ, probably just before He was nailed to 
the cross, icyfLvpvKrpAvov oXvov, ‘wine mingled with 
myrrh.’ It was offered, of course, as an anodyne ; 
but as myrrh was often infused into wine to give it 
a more ngreeable flavour and fragrance, it has been 
held by .some that Mt.’s expression dtvov fierd. 

‘wine mingled with gall,^ is the more correct, 
because the mingling of gall with wine to render it 
anaesthetic was a well-known practice. It is, how- 
ever, possible that the gall of Mt. was the same as 
the myrrh of Mk., the corresponding Hebrew words 
being from the same root, and both si^ifying 
‘bitter.’ The mingling of myrrh with the wine 
would certainly render it more potent as an ano- 
dyne, and we must therefore accept the word given 
by Mk. as conveying the purpose for which the 
draught was ofiered. Such a draught, called by the 
Romans sopor, was regularly offered to criminals 
just before their crucifixion. It was provided by 
an association of wealthy women in Jerusalem, 
who prepared it for the purpose. But, having 
tasted it and ascertained ita. object, He would not 
drink. This action is in contrast with what He did 
at a later period of the day ; for when, in response 
to His cry ‘ I thirst,’ one of the soldiers soaked a 
sponge in ‘ vinegar ’ and, holding it up to Him on 
a reed, gave Him to drink, He received it. This 
was not to soothe His agony, but only to moisten 
His parched tongue and lips, perhaps that He 
might be able to utter ‘ with a loudT voice ’ His 
triumphant rcr^eo-rac, perhaps also to sanction and 
•sanctify the friendly, office which is often the only 
one that can he rendered to the dying, and possibly 
in fulfilment of the i)r<^])liecy of thirst (Jn 19®®, cf. 
P.s 69®^). However cliis may be, His purpose in 
refusing the draught offered as an anodyne is clear. 
He would ‘look death in the face,’ and meet the 
King of Terrors in full possession of all His facul- 
ties. He was dying of His own accord, fulfilling 
His words, ‘No man taketh my life from me’ (Jn 
10^®). His death was an act of voluntary self- 
surrender, and He would ‘taste death for every 
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man ’ (He 2®). He ‘ endured the cross, despising 
shame’ (122). 

Literature. — Birdwood in Bible Educator^ ii. 151 ; an ex- 
haustive article by Hanbuiy, ‘ The Botanical Origin and Country 
of Myrrh’ in the Plt^n ti-i'f' Jt ,.r'. ah'*. iS78. 

.1. ( Ib'.M vi; rv ^Mi: u. 

MYSTERY {fjLvcrri^pLop from juLi^/arTjs ‘ one initiated ’ ; 
stem JU. 1 J 0 } *to close/ ‘shut’ (cf. Lat. muttis, Eng*, 
‘mum’). — 1. In classical Greek ixvcrTrjpLov means a 
hicldm thing, a secret ; in Biblical writers primarily 
a hidden or secret thing ; in the plural (usually) 
individual matters of revelation or .suiierhuman 
knowledge (Mt Lk 8^®, Ro 11-®, l(Jo4^ lo^^j. 
In the singular with the article rb j^varrjpLOP is used, 
principally by St. Paul, of the hidden counsel of 
God, esxDecially His redemptive plan culminating 
in the final iudgnuMif (Ro 16-®, 1 Co 2^, Eph3^-^, 
Col 1“®^*)- This counsel of God is further char- 
acterized as the ‘mystery of his will’ (Eph 1®) 

‘ which he formed ’ (Col 2^ [1 Co 2^ text of \YH]) 

‘ resided ing Christ’ (Col 4®}, and constitutes the 
content'^ of the gospel (Eph 6^®). It is consum- 
mated in the jparotcsia (Rev 10’). In antithesis to 
‘the mystery of the faith’ or ‘ of godliness’ (1 Ti 
3®- stands that of ‘ lawlessness ’ (2 Th 2’), the 
purposed impulse of an antagonistic power opera- 
tive in the world. 

Besides this primary sense, the word ixvcTippLov is 
also used like «n a-nd i’id in Rabbinic writers to 
designate the hidden or mystic sense of a Scrip- 
ture (Eph 5®^), a name (Rev 17^), or the image or 
form seen in a vision (Rev 1-® 17®). 

It is important to observe that the connotation 
of intrinsic difficult ^ n\ '-'Ci i •ffiscuritjr, 
which has become 'i l-■;^:l.;l■h ri’Miti ifu’ word in 
modern use, is misleading. In Biblical and in 
ancient use generally the ‘ mystery _Ms simply that 
which is made known only to the inUiaccd, be its 
content easy or hard to understand, hence revealed 
as against reasoned knowledge. 

2. In a looser sense the term ‘mysteries’ was 
transferred from the teaching -ivnibuli/ed to (a) the 
rites enacted in certain cults oi ritual- known to 
classic authors as reXeral (\Yis 14^®), and (b), still 
more loosely, to the reXeral themselves. From the 
former sense {a) the designation of the sacraments, 
or even the Church service generally, as ‘the 
mysteries ’ becomes common from the 2nd cent, 
onward. From the latter is doubtless derived the 
designation of mediaeval religious dramas or panto- 
mimes as ‘mysteries’ (cf., from the same stem, 

‘ mummery ’). 

3. The reXeraly loosely called ‘ mysteries,’ are of 
importance to our consideration as affecting the 
application of the term ‘ mystery ’ to the gospel as 
a whole in Mk 4^h They consisted of secret rites 
in honour of certain divinities especially repre- 
sentative of the drama of life, vegetable and 
animal, annually failing and renewed. These 
divinities are always chthonic, as against the 
Olympian (national) divinities of the upper air; 
and their worshi]), maintained by guilds, was com- 
monly associated with the rites of ancestor- and 
hero - worship. Mystery - religion transcended all 
lines of mere nationality, substituting its own 
brotherhoods of initiates, and offered the idea of 
personal deliverance and immortality as the goal ; 
as the means, it offered sacramental (instead of 
sacrificial) union with a Redeemer-god {debs^ (ruThp), 
who, in contrast with the Olympian divinities, par- 
ticipated in the suffering and death of humanity, 
and won for men victory over their spiritual foes. 
Its strong monotheistic tendency, added to these 
other traits, gave it an obvious resemblance to the 
gospel as preached to the Gentile world, and made 
it a much more formidable rival than the various 
roli^LomzGdL forms of Crrock siiicl Ononts#! ph.ilosojpliyj 
in bidding for the adherence of popular faith in 


the Empire, after the dissolution of the national 
religions. Christianity itself, in the transition 
from a national to a universal religion, necessarily 
tmssed through some of the same phases as the 
mystery-cults ; for these had already connected 
themselves in a syncretizing spirit with the myth- 
ology of every 2 >eople. Their influence is most 
f;pp.:n->!i . {!- VC should expect, in the development 
OI liic I’lniiiui Church, supremely in the ultra- 
Pauline or Gnostic. The resemblances Avere in 
fact so striking alike in dogma, terminology, and 
ritual, as to lead early o[>ol(>gi-ts to account for 
them by the theory of Ilia hoi ic tiavesty (Justin M. 
AjJoL i. 66, Died. Ixx. ). Some modern students of 
the history of religion find it impossible to deny 
a relation of dependence on the side of the Church, 
especially in the Pauline and post-Pauline period. 
[For an able pn -■iibsi ion of the view that it is 
impossible to I •;!-)! any direct relation during 

the Pauline or early pbst-Pauline period, see 
Anrich, Das antihe Mysterienwese^i]. This ap- 
pears not only from terminology, hut even from 
the Pauline doctrine and ritual, in particular as 
regards the theoiy of the sacraments. In the 
Gospels this influence is scarcely traceable outside 
the Fourth, vvherein the type of the bpap.a /xvcrrLicbv 
and the sacramental interest are very apparent 
(Hamack, Mission und AttshrcUimg, pp. 169-173 — 
John and Origen the profoundest mysteriosophists 
of the Church) ; but in the single passage Mk 4^^ = 
Mt 13^^ = Lk 8^® even the Synoptic writers must 
he admitted to have been afiected through St. 
Paul both as to phraseology and as to thought. 

4. Mk 4’^ seems to be earlier in form than its 
parallels; for the context shows that the thing 
given or withheld is not certain elements of the 
gospel, conceived as g^vcrri^pLa and therefore uttered 
only in parables (understood as enigmas ; cf. Mt 
13^, Jn 16^) — the sense conveyed by the use of the 
plural in the parallels (rh fivar'fjpia, Mt 13^^=Lk 
8^®) — but is the gospel as a whole conceived as a 
‘mystery’ in the Pauline sense, i.e. a Divine rev- 
elation (cf. Mt 13’®* ”). The teaching in parables 
is regarded by Mk. (and still more by Mt.) as a 
fulfilment of Is 6^ conceived as a sentence of judicial 
blindness. In answer to the question (Mt 

‘ Wliy speakest thou to them (the motley Galilsean 
multitude) in parables V {i.e. onigiii}!'-'. Je-us 
answers that it is a fulfilment of ili(‘ i»H»pliciii! 
curse of Isaiah upon a disobedient and gainf-aying 
people, of whom such fruitless b; -1 been 

foretold. The inner circle (Mk ; . • , are 

alone intended to receive more than the husk. 
The parallels, in altering to rh fj.vo-T'bpia, give a 
dilution of this sense (cf. the secondary sense above 
under 1). 

5, Not the word alone, but the entire context of 

Mk 4 and parallels are Pauline in aim. Ro 9-11 
attempts a theodicy of the rejection of Israel the 
covenant people in favour of the Gentiles, based 
upon the same ide.i b 1 hardening, and em- 
ploying the same ■ > *■ i -r Isaiah. In Ro 11® 

Paul writes after 3o years of '‘x- 

g erience in pi*eaching to the Jew- : ■///'■ 
rod gave them a spirit of stupor, eyes that they 
should not see, amd ears that they should not hear, 
unto this Y&ry day.’ To St. Paul, according! 
must be attributed the first utilization of Is 6®, 
which henceforth becomes the locus elassicus to 
account for the rejection of the Messiah by His 
oAvn people (with Mk 4P- and parallels, cf. Jn 
j 239-41^ Ac 28^"^). Manifestly an interpretation 
of parabolic utterance which supposes it adopted 
in order to fulfil the prophetic sentence of judicial 
blindness on Israel cannot be attributed to Jesus, 
since the end sought in the parables themselves 
is the reverse of intentional obscurity. Mk 4’^, 
accordingly, which does not stand alone in this 
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Gospel as regards its Pauline phraseology (cf. Mk 

with Mt is eq^ually Pauline in the employ- 
ment of this theory of the intention of the para- 
bolic ' 

6. ] _ . . " > the results are at least equally 

conclusive, i'lie word juvo-rripLou occurs 21 times 
ill the Pauline Epp., elsewhere in the NT only 
here, and 4 times in the V |'<ir:ily hm-. The con- 
ception of the gospel itself as a * mystery ’ is 
found nowhere else save in the Pauline Ejiistles. 
With St. Paul it is fundamental (1 Co Eph 1^ 

Col 1^'^, Ko 16-®"-"), usu.illy the con- 

trast of philoso]3hy versus hiiion, l'u‘ ‘wisdom 
of this world ’ versus the s]pirit of prophecy. It is 
noteworthy that the removal of from the 

context of Mk 4^®“-® produces a simpler and more 
iriLLdiigihle connexion (ef. ‘asked of him the 
jiarables ■)• 

7. Th" quoted by Clement of Alex- 

andria {Strom. V. X. 69) from ‘a certain GospeP : 

‘ My mystery belongs to me and to the sons of my 
household ’ [juviTT’fjpLov €}xbv ep.oi kclI rotj ulois roO otKov 
/jLov)i and also found in Clem. Horn. xix. xx. in the 
form, ‘ Keep the mysteries for me and the sons of 
my house,’ is manifestly connected with Mk 4^^, 
but probably not dependent upon it, nor upon St. 
Paul. This, however, does not counteract the 
above conclusions. It is quite probable that Mk 
4^^ rests upon a traditional logion of some such 
form as this, rather than directly or exclusively on 
Ko 1 1®. The utterance in this form is not indeed 
attributable to Jesus, to whose doctrine its sug- 
gestion of esoteric teaching is abhorrent (cf. Philo, 
cle Viet. Off. i. f., on the superiority of the Mosaic 
to heathen ‘ mysteries ’ as concealed from none ; 
also Wis 6^^); but proper i<»ri of the 

Pauline use of the word (xvcr'r'}]pLov will show a 
common basis in the real teaching of Jesus. Mt 
ll^®"^^=Lk is the canonical equivalent of the 

agraphon, and affords the real point of connexion 
between the (c..' lii-'g of Jesus and the Pauline and 
post-Pauline .‘ippli* <ii '<>:i of the term pva-rripLov to 
the gospel. 1 1 ; ‘'i to the superhuman, Divinely 

revealed < ' mT the one message, Jesus and 

St- Paul are both emphatic. The expressions of 
1 Co 2^'^® from this point of view are not only in 
Mgi'* 'mm' with Jesus’ whole teacliing as ‘with 
ill! and not as the scribei-,'’ but form a 
striking . _ ” ^ However open to 

susi>icion ■ ' of Mk 4^^ may be in its present 
canonical o*- ;)■>-, -i .‘iminh jil form, the words are at 
bottom m.ii'mij s.mi, i!imm the translation into 
Greek equivalents of a claim of Jesus that is un- 
questionably historical, namely the claim for His 
teaching to be by revelation, a wisdom of God 
accessible to His ‘little ones’ though ‘hid from the 
wise and prudent.’ 

Literature. — On the word u.vtrT'^pm see, besides Grimm- 
Th»3'er, Hatch, Essays on NT Orr-f:. 71. .IS ; Liyiiifooi, Cw/i. on 
Ool. 126 ; Stewart, s.v. ‘ Mystcr-. ’ 1 ri I I.i-,- irit*-.' DIS ; ,s>. 

in Enc. and A. Juliciicr in BSoVen. (In ihc 

of the Orecli nn f.Lv r'( .-s om carlv (’liiiMiarM \ . boe 
1.0 »<■, b. i./'s. 1S20'-, Viiik ! , .Mii'tftri-'n 

'Vf/.- iM n.'J. i. I"!)! ; nn-i Wobhei’Mi'M, 

/,V ■//'.'> I'r-'hri'.- 

a. NS'O; iNv) Ciu‘( ; li.'iin, 77//* 

»/ 1/,' , B'fynii nn'i C/u't'ff t'-rn, 1?07 : jukI Ilaich. Tfn' f n 

.1' ti.'nk toiTii fth'i {},>• Ohrtft’nn 

cn. .\ On M' in'-:' of terniinoloA' frf>ni rhe inv >:r(-ric-. «•( c 
f.Lijr.iii iM ^(f'l-rr, i. (ISO:?). On :i'‘' inv'.i.rK'' 

ir- lu i*a!;> ii- a n'oi nornr noi» in ihc hi-toryof ivn'^rTon. - 01 - Rhode, 
!*<: 7'.’; JV.i/' r. f>i,hhn Buunk-\ llarnacic. nn/1 .l?/,-*- 

'//■ ('hr. Hk. 11. ch. IJ. \V, IJ \c()\. 

MYTH. — Neither the word puddos nor the concep- 
tion of a myth occurs in any of the Gospels. Out- 
side of the Gospels the word appear.s in the NT 
several times (in plur. pvdot) in the Pastoral Epistles 
(1 Ti D 4P, 2 Ti 4*^, Tit 1^^), and once in 2 Pet. (1^®). 
In all these cases a myth is a stow unworthy of 
credence, a foolish tale" without sufficient founda- 


tion in fact 01 significance in principle^ to make it 
worth while to give heed to it. This is not, how- 
ever, the ordinary meaning of the word in the 
Classic period or in modern usage. A myth in the 
Classic writers is either (1) akin to parable or 
legend ; i.e. a story constructed with a specific 
design or * ■ ■ \ ‘ ■ _ . • : : al or philosophical truth 

— .dEsoji’s^ "/ 61 B, Frot.Z20C, 

324 D; or (2) a story in which, through a process 
of growth, has come to be embodiecl a truth of 
nature or of conscience. Of this class of myths, 
illustrations are such as those in Plato, Legg. 636 D, 
Mep. 330 D (cf. Grote, Hist. Gr. i. 480). Modern 
historical terminology would make myth a story 
whose basis is past verifying. An account is said 
to be mythical when external evidences for its 
being a true narration of facts are not forthcoming, 
and when its internal characteristics render it 
incredible. 

In the Platonic sense of the word no myths can 
be said to exist in the Gospels unless, contrary to 
. .■ l-he parables of Jesus be called myths 

, • • . ■ cf. Trench, Parables). In the modern 
■ ■ • ■ been alleged that the Gospels are a 

tissue of mythological material (Strauss, Lehen 
Jesu). This was the mythical theory of Gospel 
history, which for a time >1 ih*- ■•'■uUMd w ‘6h 

the Tubingen hypothesis * > : ■ i . -ru u • 1 - \ 1 i . ■ > rr- n . r* ■, 

on the one side, and the earlier traaitional view 
that the Gospels should be taken as precise and 
accurate history, on the other. 

With the rise of the critical method all these 
theories have been compelled to yield the field to 
the view that the Gospels are the sotcrces of history 
rather than history strictly so called ; and that 
they are to be used" as sources precisely upon the 
same principles as all other first-hand documentary 
t(‘-timouy. But this view does not exclude the 
pu-^ibiliiy of some mythical elements in these 
sources. The question, then, is whether there 
actually exist mythical accounts in the Gospels, 
and, ii so, whence and how they came there. 
Whereas, therefore, the luylUiciil theory^ pro- 
pounded by Strauss has beiMi (‘niivtdy set asidTe, a 
new one has arisen to take its place. 

The grounds on which the Straussian theory had 
been set aside were that the age of Jesus was not 
a mythopceic age in the sense assumed by its i^ro- 
pounder. No matter what the truth may be about 
a mytholo^ in the OT, where a prehistoric 
period certainly comes into view, the age of Jesus 
falls within a clearly lighted historic period, and 
the conditions for mythological growth of the 
nature assumed do not exist. 

\,--i»’-dincly ib<‘ lu w mythical theory does not 
ili.H j 'i* G o-itI 'Myths are the creation of the 
period and countr;^Tn wfiich Jesus lived. It rather 
undertakes to affiliate the narratives with the 
mythology of the environing heathen world. They 
are not creations of, but importations into, the 
Christian tradition. The age of Jesus was not a 
myth-making age, but a large stock of myths was 
already in existence among the peoples to whom 
the gospel came. These myths were diffhsed in 
' the ,M.fTii<)-|)ben\ and could not but be absorbed 
into ilio vi'i y Mixture of the history. The search 
for the origin of Gospel myths is therefore not to 
he made in the Gospel story itself, but in the field 
of Comparative Religion. 

The special pi of ilicGo-i)cl lii'^toiy where, 
according to tin? run^ myiliicjil ilu'ory. niyfli-s 
were drawn in find found ii'jKiy lodpiiKuii, ani' llu^ 
account of the birth of J esus, the accounts of His 
miracles, and the accounts of His death and 
resurrection. The accounts of the birth (Mt 1^®“^, 
Lk 1®^^*) are to he regarded not as parts of the 
original .story of Jesus, but as 2nd cent, additions 
to it. They owe their origin to Gentile- Christian 
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imagination. Like all true mytlis, tliey embody 
an idea, that of the Divine sonahip of the founder 
of a great religion. The conception and phrase 
of Divine sonshix) are not foreign to the more 
direct Hebrew and Jewish antecedents of the 
gospel (Ps 2^®*, Enoch 45-51, 2 Es 13). Yet it is 
among the heathen that the idea was more com- 
monly ascribed to great personages, especially 
rulers and sages. In Egypt, even to the latest 
days, the Pharaohs were regarded as incarnations 
of the deity (Wiedemann, Egyp. Mel. p. 92 tf.). 
Alexander the Great deemed it wise, upon conquer- 
ing Egypt, to permit himself to be called the son 
of the god Ammon-Ka. In Babylon, from the 
time of Sargon I. onwards, the kings were con- 
sidered emanations of ’ , ” . "Tadau, Early 

Hist, of Babylon, p. : - ^ incarnations 

are, moreover, often associated with a virgin birth. 
Pythagoras and Plato were both regarded as born 
of virgin mothers and the gou Ajioiit. (Olympio- 
dorus, Vit. Plat, j), 1). The of Alexander 

the Great was believed to have been visited by 
Zeus in the form of a serpent before king Phili];> 
had consummated his marriage with her. In the 
narratives^ of the birth of Buddha (which are of 
pre-Christian origin) there are some marked simil- 
arities to the Gospel accounts of the birth of Jesus. 

The myths alleged to have groTVTi about the 
career of Jesus as a wonder-worker are prefaced 
by parallel accounts of a temptation and a con- 
quest of the power of evil. The prince Siddhartha 
was tempted by the spirit of evil, who urged him 
to abandon his foolish and futile purpose of living 
a simple and abstemious life, and to return to the 
comfort, glory, and power of the royal palace ; but 
he resisted. The proxJiet Zarathustra had been 
urged by the evil sj^irit Ahriman to ^renounce the 
good law of the worshippers of Mazda,’ and thereby 
to win dominion over the nations of the earth. 
But he had declined to do so. All the subsequent 
miracles recorded of Jesus are said to be abun- 
dantly paralleled in the legendary lore of the 
Orientals. The miraculous element did, in fact, 
persist through the Patristic age and down into 
the mediaeval period. 

The last portion of the Gospel story is said to be 
specially overlaid with myths of this genus. All 
that is apparently distinctive and remarkable here 
is represented as the reflexion and counterpart of 
the myths current among The idea of the 

death of Christ as the ]»rojiiLiaii(.)n for sin is paral- 
leled by the numerous instances of vicarious 
human sacrifices. The burial and resurrection are 
the Christian equivalents of the Egyptian myth of 
Osiris, who was slain by his brother Set, ‘the 
demon of the withering heat of summer,’ and who 
lives again in the of his son Horns. Like- 

wise the fabled death, resurrection, and translation 
into heaven of Adonis, the rape of Persephone, 
and her rescue upon the compromise that she 
thereafter spend part of the year with her mother 
upon earth and part in Hades, are expressions of 
the same thought. 

These cases are associated with mystic rites. In 
fact, it seems to be a peculiarity of mysteries that 
death and restoration to life again should be sym- 
bolically represented in them. In their best form 
these rites occur in the Dionyso- Orphic festivals. 
Here the death of the god was enacted in the 
sacrifice of a bull, whose flesh was then torn and 
devoured by the worshippers without being drained 
of its blood. Thus, it was supposed, the immortal 
life of the god passed into and conferred immor- 
tality upon the worshippers (Clem. Alex. Protrept. 
i. 12, 17; Frazer, Golden Bough^, ii. 165). 

If the death of Jesus is pictured as a voluntary 
descent into the realm of shades that He might 
there conquer death, the same thought is seen 


to run through the Babylonian myth of Ishtar 
(fSchrader, Jf-Jl- , f^lrf 'b Istar), the Mandiean 
myth of Hib'I 71 va ■/!!'•;.■ d: , Jlandalsche Pcllgion, 
p. 21311*.), and F ■ ; ' > “ Oiqilieus and Herakles, 

both of whom ,. ■! -i'; i! . descents into Hades, 
and, according to the Greek classical mythology, 
achieved conquests there. 

The Gospel account of the ascension is j)aralleled 
first of all in the OT by the ascensions of Enoch 
and Elijah, then in the Grceco-Koman legendary 
lore by the ascensions of Romulus and Herakles. 
Legends of ascensions were, in fact, common even 
in the later periods. Some of the Roman emxjerors 
were said to have been raised at their death into 
equality with the gods (Rhode, Psyche, p. 663). 
The case of Peregrinus Proteus, recited by Lucian, 
is quite noteworthy. Peregrinus took Herakles as 
his ensample. As Herakles had made his exit 
from the world by consigning himself to a funeral 
pyre, so Peregrinus built a pyre and cast himself 
into it; but at the moment of his doing so a 
trustworthy old man reports that he saw an eagle 
issuing from the flames and fl^^ing up into the 
heavens. Further, the same old man testifies that 
he beheld Peregrinus clothed in a white garment, 
and with a garland of victory on his head. Aj)ol- 
lonius of Tyana is also reported to have dis- 
appeared quite mysteriously, either in the temple of 
Athene at Lindus or in that of Dictynna at Crete. 
Philostratus, his biograp»her, appeals to the fact 
that nowhere on earth coidd a grave of him be 
found, in j)roof of his ascension and deification. 

To the question how these myths filtered into 
the Gospel story there is no clear answer given. 
It is simply assumed that they were in the air, 
and that a new religion must somehow adopt 
them, and embellish the life and personality of its 
founder with them. This is a serious difficulty 
with the new mytliical theory. For it is precisely 
the manner of their infiltration into the Christian 
tradition that is the crucial point in it. The exist- 
ence of the myths themselves among the pagans 
has always been knoivn, and is no neAV discovery. 
It is not by simxily re-telling these stories that the 
theory can gain suxiport to itself, but by substanti- 
ating the claim that they actually passed from the 
world of heathen thought into the Christian tradi- 
tion. This difficulty is enhanced and made practic- 
ally insuperable when it is further borne in mind 
that the Hebrew antecedents of the Gospel had 
resolutely and effectively resisted the incorpora- 
tion of such myths for a thousand years. More- 
over, there is no room in the time interval between 
the life of Jesus and the writing down of the 
Gospel accounts of Him for sucth a j)roccr'S as is 
assumed, unless we except the birtb -narratives of 
St. Matthew and St. Luke upon purely textual 
grounds. Criticism has been busy with the origin of 
the Gosi)el story as found in the extant narratives, 
and the more light it throws on the subject the 
more clearly it apx)ears that the main data come 
from eye- and ear -witnesses. The old Strauss 
theory, assuming that the myths were constructed 
by the disciples of Jesus under the power of an 
excited and vivid imagination, was at this point 
siroiig<T than ihe new one. 

Furrh(innor(!, when th(‘>o ]-';irallcls .‘irc closely 
scrutinized, the first aspect of i)]au.'-ihiJi!y given 
to the mythical theory by iluini vaTii-ln-?.. The 
parallels arc in most caso^ rar-fetclic'd. In some 
instances the resemblances are striking indeed. 
But a relation of derivation of one from the other 
or from a common source seems to be out of the 
question. In other instances wRere a genetic con- 
nexion might be x)ossibly established, the parallel- 
isms are forced. 

In the case of the birth-narratives (IMt Lk 

1®^*), the question is one of evidence. The effort 
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to reduce these to mythology is based upon the 
a priori coiice|)tion that they are mythical. If it 
could be proved, apart from the theory itself, upon 
purely critical grounds, that these accounts are of 
later origin, a basis for the theory might be found ; 
but, as a matter of fact, the assumption that they 
are mythical furnishes the strongest consideration 
for their critical rejection— a process which can 
scarcely be called scientific. 

Literature. — D. F. Strauss, Das Lehen Jesu, 1835-1836 (4th 
ed. 1840), also Das Lehen Jesu, f. d. deutsche Volk bearheitet^ 
1864 (4th ed. 1877) ; Gfrorer, Die Heilige Sage, 1838 ; Ullmann, 


Historisch oder Mythiscm 1S3S (2nd ed. 1864); Schenkel, 
Charakterbild Jesu^, 1873; Luthardt, Die modernm Dar- 
stelLungen des Lebe^is Jesu% 1865 (for j)roducts of the Strauss 
controversy, see, further, Grimm, L'a n > t Evang. 

Gesch. 1845, pp. 128-131) ; Pfleidere-. Jn,'''- CV- Concep- 
tion of Christ, 1905 ; J. May, Miraaes and Myths oj iV T, 1901 ; 
Kalthoff, Entsteh. Christenthuyns, 1904. For the influence 
of the Babylonian Mardiik myth and other myths on Jewish 
thougnt, and indirectly on the Gosjiel history, cf. Gunkel, 
Schopfung u. Chaos, also Bousset, Antichrist, ^nd A. Jeremias, 
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NAAMAN (Lk 4P TR; Tisch., 

WH ; Heb. ‘ pleasantness ’). — The famous 

captain of Benhadad ii. , whose cure by the 
instrumentality of Elisha is related in 2 K 5, and 
who was referred to by our Lord as ' Naaman the 
Syrian’ in His discourse in the synagogue at 
Nazareth. 

"Whether our Lord’s visit to Nazareth took place 
early in His ministry as here related by St. Luke, 
or later on as some think (cf. Mt Mk 6^'®), 

or whether there were two distinct visits, does not 
concern this article, since the purpose of our 
Lord’s reference to Naaman is the same at what- 
ever period of His ministry He may have made it. 
He suggested to His audience that they were 
ready to qnote the proverb ‘ Physician, heal thy- 
self,’ and to say, * Whatsoever we have heard done 
in (japernaum, do also here in thy country.’ ‘And 
(better ‘But’) he said, Verily I say unto you, 
No prophet is accepted in his own country.’ His 
hearers apparently inferred from these words that 
He had determined to work no miracle among 
them, and were irritated accordingly, although 
perh^s our Lord intended to imply no more than 
that He had little hope of being able to do so (cf. 
Mt 13®®, Mk 6®). Then, to justify and to illustrate 
His action in working miracles outside the limits 
of His own city, He referred to the cases of the 
widow of Sarepta and of Naaman, which were 
instances of blessings bestowed through the instru- 
mentality of two of Israel’s greatest prophets on 
persons who were not of the house of Israel at all. 
This afforded a complete justification of His own 
ac-,tion, aud was, furtlier, a very pointed rebuke to 
tliein if, a.s seems the case, they were annoyed 
that He had neglected them for Tn which, 

situated in that region known a- of the 

Gentiles,’ might be considered as less a Jewish town 
than their own. And, further, our Lord in these 
words rebuked Jewish exclusiveness in general, and 
quite clearly indicated the great truth that the 
benefits of His gospel, whether bodily or spiritual, 
were not only for tlie Jew, but also for the Gentile. 
It is piobabie that it was this underlying sugges- 
tion, coupled with His application to Himself of the 
great passage from Is 61, which caused ihe final 
outbreak of His hearers’ wrath (cf. Ac 2*2-- 28-®- 

Albert Bonus. 

NA&&AL — An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3^ (=OT 
JSfogah, 1 Ch 3^ i4«). 

NAHOR. — Grandfather of Abraham, named in 
our Lord’s genealogy, Lk 3®^. 

KAHSHON. — An ancestor of Jesus, Mt I'*, Lk 

NAHUM. — An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3^^. 


NAIL.— See Crucifixion, and Feet. 

NAIN (NaZi/ RBCD Ti WH, etc. ; Naeh EGPA, 
etc., Nae£/4 1 and 209, al pauc) is named only once 
in Scripture. St. Luke mentions it (7^^) as the 
‘ city ’ to which the widow, whose dead son Jesus 
raised to life, belonged. The miracle v 
near to the ‘gate,’ and in the presen ■ ' ■ ■ . i 

people.’ This Nain cannot be the same as the 
village on the E. side of the Jordan mentioned by 
Josephus {BJ IV. ix. 4). Ro -insoii ii. 361) 

identified Nain with the modern Nein, a collection 
of squalid huts on the N. slope of Jehel ed-Du^y 
(Little Hermon), 2 miles W. of Endor and about a 
day’s journey from Capernaum (cf. Lk 7^* 
Robinson’s view has been generally accepted. ^ It 
agrees roughly with the statements of Eusebius 
and Jerome, both of whom place it S. of Tabor 
and not far from Endor. Eusebius reckons it 
12 miles to the south {Ononi. s.v. ^aelp), Jerome 
{ib. s.v. ‘Naim’) says 2 miles. The situation 
of the present village is bleak and uninviting, 
though it commands a wide and interesting view. 
A few hundred paces above the huts, to the S.E., 
are rock-tombs in the hillside. Ramsay {Educa' 
tion of Jesxis, Preface, p. ix) says he has ‘ little 
doubt that the ancient city was on the top ’ of the 
hill, somewhere above the modern village. He 
expresses his belief that this site has more claim 
to be the ‘ city set on a hill ’ (Mt 5^^) than Safed. 
It should be noted that Che3me doubts the cor- 
rectness of the reading '^alv here {Encye. Bihl. iii. 
3263), and claims Nestle [Philol. Sacra, 20) as also 
recognizing ‘the doubtfulness of the locality as- 
signed ill Luke.’ 

T.: U. •• L'-* DB iii. 477 ; Stanley, SP 357 ; Thom- 

SG-i. /"• • •in' /! ■■ ' :■ ; Tristram, Land of Israel, 127 Buhl, 
GAP 217; Gu6rin, GaliUe, i. 115 L; Neuhaner, G4og. duTalm. 
188 ; Sanday, Sacred Sites of the Gospels, 24, 101 ; Baedeker- 
Socin, Pal. 346 ; Murray, Handbook for S. and P. 349. 

A. W. Cooke. 

NAKEDNESS ■ -> !•,av4r7)sV Oriental dress is gener- 
ally a (h'iiping of tlie ligiire in one or more con- 
tinuous gowns or cloaks. The clothing may be 
drawn to the body by the waist-band or sash, but 
the tendency is to avoid as far as possible any 
exact shaping and rigid fastening of the costume, 
as such close adaptation to the ligure is considered 
both immodest and undecorative, and in a warm 
climate would cause friction and jir-r-pira lion I'Ezk 
4418) With Orientals, to a gn ,ncr ilum in 

the West, out-door dress carries a meaning of in- 
vo-titiire and eniladlishment, with a consciousness 
of «:olf-^pr(‘(*ianiori and an expectation of com- 
ment. This is partly because in the daytime, in the 
retirement of the family, they undress more than 
is customary in the West. In the OT, the gar- 
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ments that were continually put on and off, as one 
went out and returned to the house, were called 
suits of ai)parel or exchange (Jg 17^“, Is 3^-). The 
cotton or linen gown worn heneatli these is the 
permanent and any one wearing 

only this is conventionally said to be naked or 
unclothed. In this loose costume — a long robe 
reaching to the feet — members of the family, both 
male and female, attend to their active household 
duties, or enjoy the passive luxury of the unoccu- 
pied hour. It is, how^ever, unbecoming to receive 
visitors in such undress, and hence the impropriety 
of entering without due announcement and per- 
mission received, or of looking down from the flat 
roof of the house into a neighbour’s enclosure. 
The linen cloth mentioned in Mk 14®^- was a 
substitute for the ordinary under-garment. The 
solitary fisherman when diving from the side of 
the Lake of Galilee after his cast-net usually 
divests himself of .-d] ■-’■i I'.i'ig. The same is fre- 
quently done in t'I‘ wdien fishermen 

haul the drag-net into the boat (Jn 21'^), or a loin- 
cloth is worn, as in the case of the tanner and 
potter at their work. 

Nakedness thus means: (1) the state of undress 
permitted in Oriental family life, and preferred as 
an adaptation to the climate ; (2) insufficiency, 
amounting sometimes to complete w^ant, of cloth- 
ing, involving discomfort and '•uffc'-ing in the case 
of the poor and destitute (Mi 25''", !h> 2 Co 

; (3) the nudity connected with immodest 
behaviour (Ex 20^®), or inflicted as a humiliation 
on prisoners of war (Is 20'^) ; and (4) in a meta- 
phorical sense, unnatural and shameless disloyalty 
to God (Ezk 23^9, Rev G. M. Mackie. 

NAME [^vQfjLCL). — 1. In the Gospels the word is 
frequently used in the ordinary sense of a dis- 
tinctive appellation or title, and especially to 
denote personal proper names [e.g. Mt 10^ Mk 5^^, 
Lk P- 27, Jn P). foi: Irig a‘-'icle. 

2. Rarely it is f> i ‘.n « ! ^ of ' reputation,’ 

‘fame,’ ‘glory’ — the result of a person’s name 
being on every tongue. So it is said of Jesus, 

‘ His name was spread abroad ’ (Mk 6^*^ ; cf. ‘a 
name which is above every name,’ Ph 2^). 

3. Rut especially is used, like Heb. d#, not 

as a mere external designation, or di:^tinguishing 
label attached to an individual, but with^ the 
suggestion of its significance as characteristic of 
personality. Hence the importance attached, just 
as in the OT, to the choosing of a name (Mt 
Lk 113.31.63). lienee also (cf. Gn 17®-^® 3228) the 
alteration of a name, or the addition of another 
name, when some vital fact of experience has made 
the character different from what it w^as before 
[e.g. Mt Ac 13®). It is when we remember 

that ‘ name ’ stands for character that -we see the 
force of such an expression as ‘to receive a prophet 
in the name of a prophet’ (Mt 10^^). This does 
not mean to receive him in the name or for the 
sake of someone else, but to receive him in his 
character as a prophet — for his work’s sake, and 
on the ground oi wliat he himself is. 

4. This use of 6va/ia as significant of character is 
of very frequent occurrence with reference to God 
• — corresponding here again to the employment of 
D# in the OT. When Mary sings in the Magnificat, 

‘ Holy is his name’ (Lk 1^®), it is the revealed char- 
acter of God that is meant. When Jesus teaches 
His disciples in the Lord’s Prayer to say, ‘ Hallowed 
be thy name’ (Mt 6®-=Lk ll^), it is that Divine 
quality of Fatherhood which He has just set in the 
very forefront of the prayer that He desires them 
to hallow. When He did works in His Father’s 
name (Jn lO^®), He did them by appealing to His 
Father’s self-revelation, and hence His Father’s 
authority. When He exclaims, ^Father, glorify 


thy name’ (Jn 1228), He is asking the Father to 
complete in the eyes not only of the Jewdsh people, 
hut of the great Gentile W'orld represented by those 
Greek seekers wdio now^ stood before Hini, the 
manifestation of His holiness and love given in the 
Person and ministry of His Son. And when He 
says in the Intercessory Prayer, ‘ I have manifested 
thy name’ (17®, cf. v.2«), He is speaking once more 
of that Fatherhood of God of which His own 
earthly life had been the revelation and the 
pledge. 

5. Corresponding to the foregoing use of ^vojia as 
expressive of the revealed character of God, is the 
constant employment of the word, not only in the 
Gosjjels, but throughout the whole of the NT, to 
denote the character, dignity, autliority. and_ even 
the very Personality of Jesus Christ. This is the 
use made of it by the First Evangelist (Mt 122^) 
wffien he applies to Jesus the words of Deuterq- 

Isaiah ‘.y-'u to the LXX reading, ‘And in his 

name - s?:'' : ■ - ( rentiles hope’ (Is 42^^). The mean- 
ing of the author of Acts is similar when he -writes, 
‘The name of the Lord Jesus was magnified’ (19^7)^ 
When our Lord speaks of those who ‘receive a little 
child in my name’ (Mt 18® 11), or gives a gracious 
promise to the two or three who in His name are 
gathered together (v.^O), or assures us that whatso- 
ever we shall ask in His name the Father will 
bestow (Jn He is certainly not speaking of 

the use of His name as a species of magical formula 

• ■ ’ . ■ » ■'Vi further from the mind of Christ 

^ ; 7 . . i a service and worshii) and prayer 

5 ‘ ^ " \ \ sake or inspired by faith in His 

Person. And when in the Johaiinine writings the 
very same blessings are assured to those who 
‘believe on his name’ (Jn 223 318^ 1 j^ 323 513) 
and to those who believe on Himself (Jn 3^® 6^, 

1 Jn 5^® ; cf. esp., as occurring in close juxta- 
position, Jn 3^® with v.^% and 1 Jn 6^® with v.^®), 
it seems plain that by ‘the name of Jesus’ is 
meant the Personality of Jesus as that has been 
summed up in ‘the name’ — the name, above all, 
of ‘ only-begotten Son of God’ (Jn 3^®, cf. 1 Jn 5^®). 

6 . There are ceuaiii ijh.rax'^ in which ‘the name 

of Christ’ occurs* ilisiL call lor more particular 
consideration. (1) Persecution for the name . — 
When our Lord said to His disciples that they 
should he hated and persecuted ‘for his name^s 
sake’ (Mt 24®, Mk 13'®, Lk 622 21'2*i7); when 
‘ for his name’s sake ’ shame and suffering actually 
fell upon the Apostles and the early Church (Ac 5^' 
916 15®) . when St. Paul expresses his readiness 
not to he bound only, but also to die ‘ for the name 
of the Lord Jesus’ (21'®) — ^what are we to under- 
stand by these expressions ? No doubt in several 
of these cases ‘name’ i- ■■ i. • ' onymoiis 

with Person ; and so to ■ ■ (■* ( ■ ' i ■ name is 

< :o-nrcTi^ig fo:* Hi sake— an alternative 

piTa-e w lji< b i" ahe <-i:‘i b>\ ( (i (Jn 13®’'* 2 Co 12'®, 

Ph 1®®). But sometimes it seems more natural to 
think of the primary meaning of ‘name’ as an 
external de-ignatioii. The expression f-Trep rov 
ovdfiaros n^ed in Ac rW (RV ‘for the Name’) and 
3 Jn7 (RV ‘for the sake of the Name’) suggests 
that ‘the Name,’ like ‘the Way’ (Ac 9® 19®), w^as 
a technical term, and that to suffer for ‘ the Name ’ 
meant to ‘suffer as a Christian’ (1 P 4^®), ie. as 
one who bore the name of being a disciple of 
Christ. It is true that the name ‘Christian’ 
(wh. see) does not appear to have been originally 
used by Christ’s followers themselves. But at all 
events it was employed by outsiders (Ac 11®® 26^), 
and came to be employed especially by enemies 
(IP 4^®). And if the name Xpurnavoi was not 
current within the Church, there was a party in 
Corinth that claimed to be distinctively ‘of Christ’ 
(XpttrroO, 1 Co 112), while St. Paul not only protests, 
with reference to this claim, ‘ Is Christ divided ? ’ 
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l)ut says a little further on in the Ep., with 
regard to the whole Christian body, ‘Ye are of 
Christ’ (ujuets* Se Xpio-roO, \yhen, ag'ain, St. 

Peter writes, ‘If ye are reproached for the name 
of Christ, blessed are ye’ (IF it is evident that 
the re|)roach is brought not so much against the 
name of Christ itself as against those who bear it 
(ef. And this view is conlirmed when we 

find St. Janies speaking of ‘ the honourable name 
which was called upon you’ (Ja 2 '^ ItYm), the 
ref I:.'** v. api>arently to Christ’s name as 

a ■ ■ I that came to be applied to His 

people — probably from the fact that His name 
had been invoked over them at the time of their 
baptism. 

( 2 ) Working of miracles in the name. — In the 
Gospels references to the working of miracles (esp. 
the easting out of evil spirii'"/ wiili the use of the 
name are found in Mt 7^^, Mk 9^s^- = Lk Lk 
lOY and in the Appendix to Mk.’s Gospel, where, 
before His Ascension, J esus is represented as assur- 
ing His disciples that those who believe shall have 
the power of casting out demons in His name (16^'^). 
In Ac 3 ®^* (ef. v.^® 410 . soj 3 - 5 ^ Peter cures the lame 
beggar at the gate of the Temple by c-*nminrn1ing 
him in the name of Jesus Christ of X.iammm-i o* 
walk. In 16^® St. Paul, with the invocation of the 
same name, casts the spirit of divination out of 
the slave-girl at Philippi- In 19^^^* certain vaga- 
bond Jews, exorcists, take upon themselves to call 
over those possessed by evil sj)irits the name of the 
Lord Jesus, and the sons of Sceva in particular do 
this to their own confusion ; but the implication of 
the narrative evidently is that the ‘ special miracles’ 
which had just been wi'ought by St. Paul himself 
were accomplished wii li ji I i Lo invocation (cf. vv.^^* 
with v.^^). In Ja 5^^ the elders of the Church are 
told to pray over the sick man, ‘anointing him 
with oil in the name of the Lord.’ 

The view has been taken that this use of the 
name of Christ for the working of miracles was 
nothing more than the (jmployiiK'ni of a theurgic 
formula, which finds its ariiilogmi in the invoca- 
tions and incantations of aricicni magic (so esj). 
Conybeare, JQB viii, ix). We may be sure that 
in so far as such a use of His name was commanded 
or approved by our Lord Himself, this view is 
q[aite impossible (cf. Mt 7^“)» And as for the 
Apostolic Church, while it is clear that the name 
of Jesus was invoked by both Peter and Paul 
before the performance of a miracle, Peter’s prayer, 
after the miracle at the Temple gate, that God 
would accompany the use of the name by stretch- 
ing forth His liand to heal (Ac 4^^* points to the 
conclusion that the name of Jesus was invoked by 
the Apostles in these cases simply because every 
appeal to God was made through the Person of the 
Mediator. The influence of Greek and Oriental 
superstition soon brought into the Church a 
!i!;;girj.l r.nd i heiifgd-- •'b'l'i-vii . which gathered '^peri- 
a 1 l\ li-'iTi-i I '10 u-e <■;' ( ir"-i s name in foriniilas of 
exorcism. But within the Apostolic sphere, at all 
events, it was not a formula, however sacred, that 
was believed to cast out demons or work cures. 
St. James, after enjoining I he use of the Lord’s 
name at a sick-l)eil, a(J<U 1 liaf ‘ the prayer of faith 
shall heal the sick ’ ( J a 5^^). And in the case of 
the impotent man, St. Peter, when the people came 
crowding into Solomon’s Porch, greatly wondering 
(Ac 3^^), said, ‘ By faith in his name hath his name 
made this 1 nf in strong . . . yea, the faith which is 
through him hath given him this perfect soundness 
in the presence of you all’ (v.^®). 

(3) Baptizing in {or into) the name. — Christian 
baptism, as we meet with it in the Apostolic 
Church, is performed in (or into) the name of 
Christ (Ac 2 ^ 816 10 ^® 19®, Ro 6 ®, Gal 3^). On the 
other hand, in our Lord’s parting instructions to 


the Eleven, as given at the end of Mt. , He directs 
them to hajitize ‘ into (or in ; but ets is the prepo.si- 
tion used) the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost’ (28^^) — a forniula that is 
found nowhere else in the NT. This is not the 
place to discuss the gonuiiK^no-^ of the logion (in 
sux^port of it see Resell, I'U x. 2 , summarized by 
Marshall in ExpT vi. [1805] p. 395 fil; Bruce, King- 
dom of God, 258 tf. ; against it, Holtzmann, 
NT Theol. i. 378 ff*.; Harnack, Hist, of Dog. i. 79 ; 
Moffatt, Hist. NT, p. 647 if. See, further, art. 
BAPTI.SM, § 5). But if we accept the triple formula 
as coming from the liiis of Jesus, the fact that we 
have no direct evidence of its use in the Axiostolie 
Church certainly creates a difficulty. The sugges- 
tion that the shorter form is simply a designation 
of the fact that haiitism was administered on con- 
fession of Jesus as Christ and Lord, and that the 
Trinitarian formula would invariably be employed 
in the actual administration of the sacrament, 
does not meet the case, for we know that in the 
3rd cent, a bajitism in the name of Christ was still 
common, and that in the time of Cyprian the con- 
troversy about re-baptism gathered round this 
very point. 

The solution of the problem may lie in the fact 
that at first the efficacy of baptism was not 
attached to any set form of words. The Trini- 
tarian formula itself occurs in difierent versions. 
J ustin gives it after a paraphrastic fashion (Apol. 
i. 61) ; Tertullian associates the name of the Church 
with the names of the Three Persons of the Trinity 
{de Bapt, vL), and a like usage is found in the 
Syrian Church (see Scholten, Tariff ormel, p. 39). 
Corrc.<x)ondiiig to this lack of fixity , 

form is the absence of anything like . ■ ' ■■ ■ ' > 
the shorter one. The name used is ‘Jesus Christ,' 
or ‘the Lord Jesus,’ .''/‘Christ’ 
(1 Co P® suggests t!' ■ : illation to 

the name is variously expressed by e/s, ^v, iTrl {iirl 
[or evl rep ovdiiarc T^ycroO 'Kpicrrov, Ac 2 ®® ; eh rh SvoficL 
rod K.vpiov ’lo^crou, Ac 8 ^® 19® 5 iv rp ordfiarL rod Kvplov, 
Ac 10*^ ; eh XpLcrrov Ar^dodv, Ro 6 ® ; eh ’Kpidrdr, Gal 
3^). It is hardly Icgil im;i I o. to simi)lify this diver- 
sity by assuming, with Dean Armitage Robinson, 
that eh and iv are really synonymous in every case, 
and that ‘in the name,’ not ‘into the name,’ is 
always the proper English rendering {EBi i. 473). 
No doubt it is true, as he says, that ‘ the inter- 
changeability of the two })vepositions in late Greek 
may I ' ■ "lustrated from the NT’ (cf. 

J. H. ’ 1- ■ . ■ . of NT Gr. i. 62, 66 , 234 f.). 

But this is far from deciding the question whether 
in the case of baptism they are used indifferently, 
and passages like Ro 6 ®, 1 Co 12 ^®, Gal 3®^ strongly 
suggest i b. ; b D n ■ i ■, i*e not. 

iOl thl- JiM-r-iiy of usage seems to show that 
slight importance was attached at first to the ques- 
tion of a formula, provided that it 
understood what Christian baptism , t\: \ 

what it implied. Relation to Christ was the essen- 
tial matter. And as Christian baptism in the NT 
is invariably conditional upon confession of Christ, 
so it was administered with an apx)eal to Christ’s 
authority {iv rp 6v6/xarc) ; it depended for its reality 
upon a faith that rested on His name (M rp 
drSfiarc) ; and it was the outward symbol of an 
actual union with His Person (eh rb bvofxa). 

Literature. — ^T he Lexx. of Grinmi-Thayer and Oremer, s.v. 
ovofMt,', Hasting's’ DB, art. ‘Xamc’: art. ‘Name*; 

Bdhmer, Das biblische ‘ Im Narmn ’ (1898) ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

tian Demonology’ in JQiFf • «r.iiolten 

Deissmann, BiheUtudian, \ vi, ‘^47, 895, xi. 

[1899] 8, XV. LlOO-n 294; /‘iv • ■ /. O. 1902, p. 251 ff.; P. H. 
Chase and J. A. Rohinsoii July 1905 (vi. 481), Jan. 

1906 (vii. 186), Jan. 1907 (viii. 161). J. C. LAMBERT. 

NAMES* — Jewish children usually received their 
names very soon after their birth ; in the case of 
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ijiale children, at the time of their circumcision on 
the eighth day (Lk 2-^). The name was selected 

in honour of a jjarent or relative ( 1 ^^), or because of 
some circumstance connected with the birth of the 
child, as in the case of Thomas (Aram. Gr. 

Qivjuas), meaning ‘twin’; in the ease of our Lord 
and of John the Baptist the name had been selected 
beforehand by sjiecial Divine communication (Mt 
1 -h Lk D^). Indeed, Jewish names generally were 
significant, referring to some trait in the child, 
actual or prophetic ; some feeling or hope of the 
parent at the time of the birth, though this was 
perhaps not so generally true as in the early OT 
period. Such old-fashioned names still survived 
in names like Nathanael (Na^amTiX, Heb. 

‘God gave’); Zachariah (Zayaptas, Heb. nnai 
‘Jehovah remembered’). 

Surnames were quite common in NT times. 
Frequently one person was •” *■ ' 1 from 

another of the same name by ■ . ■ of the 

father’s name, joined by the Aramaic word har 
(" 15 ), ^son of,’ as in Simon bar-Jona (Mt 16^^), and 
also in such names as Bartholomew, ‘son of Tolmai,’ 
and Barahhas, ‘son of a father.’ The Greek idiom 
is frequently followed, however, as in Jn 21^^ 

‘ Simon of Jonas’ ; or, written more fully with vl6s, 

‘ son,’ ‘ Simon son of Jonas ’ (1^^). 

The presence of two names for the same jp^rson 
in the Gospels is sometimes to be accounted for by 
the fact that many of the people of Palestine in 
Christ’s day were bilingual. Hence persons would 
have an Aramaic and a Greek name, the second 
tran>lating the first, or being quite similar in 
sound. The Greek for Thomas ( ‘ twin ’ ) yfB&Didymus 
(Jn 11^®); for Cephas (ks'3 ‘stone’) it w^as Beter 
(Il^rpos, Many of the Jews mentioned in the 

Gospels are known to us only by Greek names, 
so widespread had the influence of that language 
become; cf. Philip (1^), and 'Av8p4as, 

Andreio (Mt 4^®). 

A noteworthy feature of personal names in 
Christ’s day — though the custom existed much 
earlier and was widespread (cf. Gn 32'^^, Dn H) — 
was that of clianging the name or adding a new 
name at some important crisis in the life, or 
because of some manifest characteristic of the 
person so named (Mt 16^®, Mk 3^®' ^®). 

Surnames were sometimes given from the place 
where one lived or from ’which one came, as in the 
case of Judas Iscariot (wh. see), Mk 3^^ j or from 
the party to which one belonged : Simon the 
Zealot {ZrjXcorrjs), Lk 6 ^®. 

On names applied to Christ see following article. 

LiT?;TiATn?F. — HasLm;rs’ DB, art. ‘Names, Proper’; EBi, art. 
‘Names’; Sciiurcr, JUJJ* n. i. 47; A. Wright, Some N.T, 
Problems, 56 (in St. Mark), 74 (in St, Luke). 

E. B. POLLAED. 

NAMES AND TITLES OF CHRIST. — That 
special ''igiiinca'icc is attached in the Gospels to 
the name-- v liicli aie applied to our Lord, is clearly 
suggested by the reason assigned hy the angel of 
the Lord for the name which he directed J oseph 
and Mary to bestow upon the Babe whose birth he 
foretold. ‘ Thou shalt call his name Jesus : for he 
shall save his people from their sins’ (Mt I^^). 
Thi< ovplariat.ion of the name Jesus suggests that 
ilu: other Titles rhat are used to distingui>h our 
Saviour have each its own didactic purpose, and 
are intended to shed light on some special aspect 
of Christ’s mission and nature. 

1. Jesus.- -The name Divinely bestowed upon 
our Lord, ‘ Jesus ’ (T^jo-oOs, the Gr. equivalent of 
the Heb. Joshua or Jeshua j;;iu»:), ‘Jehovah is 

salvation,’ was one of the commonest of male 
names among the Jews. Its bestowal upon Christ 
had, as is expressly stated in Mt peculiar and 

special significance. It meant that the bearer of 
the name sliould in this unique instance of its 

apjDlication be in the fullest sense aU that tlie 
word meant, the Divinely sent Saviour of His 
l^eople, and in particular that the salvation wJiich 

He should work out should be a moral and spiritual, 
not a temporal deliverance. The name Jesus, as 
being that by which He w’as commonly known 
among His countrymen, is used by the Ev angel LU 
as a pro]_oer name, with or without the addiiion of 
other names or titles employed by way of distinc- 
tion. See separate article and also Salvation. 

2 . Immanuel. — In connexion with the miraculous 
birth of Jesus and with the assurance that in Him 
should be fulfilled the promise of the Messiah, St. 
Matthew applies the prophecy (Is 7^*^), ‘ Behold, a 
virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a 
son, and they shall call his name Immanuel, which 
is, being interx)reted, God with us’ (Mt 1 ^®). The 
thought present to the Evangelist, in his use of this 
prophecy of Isaiah, is that which was embodied in 
the OT types of the Tabernacle and the Temple, 
and may be compared with the use in the Fourth 
Gospel of the exjjression, ‘The Word was made 
flesh and dwelt {ea-Kifjpcao-ev, lit. ‘tabernacled’) 
among us’ (Jn 1 ^^). The name Immanuel, as 
applied to Christ in res] 3 ect of His Incarnation, 
thus denotes the xmion of the Divine and the 
human natures in the person of the God-man. 

See also separate article. 

3. Christ. — This name {XpLo-rSs, ‘anointed,’ the 
exact equivalent in Greek of the word ‘ Messiah ’ 
0 ' 2 ?p) holds a very important place among the titles 
of our Lord. 

The word is variously applied in the OT. It is used of the 
high priest, who is called ‘ the anointed priest ’ (o Upivs o 

jnsn]), or more fully, o hpCus o xpio-rhs a vivtkutap.Ucs , ‘ the 
anointed priest who has been consecrated,’ the participle 
'nrtXuufAtvis, ‘ consecrated,’ being added to the translation 
apparently in order to call attention to i-'u of the 

anointing (Lv 45, cf. 6-2). its use as a (;t! or kings 

is familiar, as in the title ‘the Lord’s f I'viurcd ' (-; 

70V Kvpkv nin; n' 5 ?D]) applied to Saul (2 S etc.), to David 

(2 S 1021 , Ps 89^- 51 13210* 11), to Cyrus, in connexion with his 
mission as the deliverer of God's people (I& 45i). It is applied 
even to the people of Israel as a nation consecrated to God 
(Ps 10515 li 1 Ch 1622, Hab 313). It occurs as a title of the 
expected Messiah in Ps 22 and Dn 925. in the latter book it 
occurs with special reference to royal authority, as a result 

1 of which it came to bo regularly used as the recognized title of 

1 T * ■” '■ 1 deliverer ; cf. us use in the Book of Enoch 

. • • ‘ ■ >calyptic work which strongly influenced the 

theology of the Hebrews. 

The word is used in the Gospels, hut very rarely, 
as a proper name, in the first chapters of St. 
Matthew and St. Mark, where the subject of 
the narrative is mentioned in such expressions as 
‘ Jesus Christ, son of David, son of Abraham ’ 

(Mt 1^), ‘Jesus Christ’ (Mk 1 ^, where viov roO 

Oeov is omitted by the best authorities), or where 
Jesus of Nazareth is distinguished from others 
who bore the same name, as in the phrase ‘Jesus 
who is called Christ’ (Mt 27^^- cf. Mt 1^®). It 
appears as a proper name in the passage in which 

St. Matthew, ronunoiuing upon the genealogy 
of the family oi Ahridinin, notes liiat ‘ iroiii 
the carrying away to Babylon unto the Christ ’ 
there were fourteen generations (Mt 1^^) ; and prob- 
ably also in the one pM-'-.-i.r !a which the word 
occurs without the Ic 9^^), where Jesus 

uses the words ‘because ye belong to Christ.’ 
With these exceptions the name has in the Gospels 
some s 2 )ecial reference to our Lord’s offices and 
claims, or to the Messianic expectations of the 
Jews, Thus it is said of Simeon (Lk 2 -®) that it 
was revealed to him that he should not see death 
till he had seen ‘ the Lord’s Christ ’ (rov 

Kvpiov — ^the familiar LXX translation of nin: oTp 
‘the Lord’s anointed,’ the title of all Hebrew 
kings), and the angel announced to the shepherds 
the birth of a Saviour ‘ who is Christ the Lord ’ 
(Lk 2^1). We learn from St. Matthew ( 2 -) that 
the Magi inquired in Jerusalem, ‘Where is he 
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that is born King of the Jews ? ’ Herod, who took 
this as referring to the current form of the Mes- 
sianic hope, and regarded the Messiah concerning 
whom the inquiry w^as made as a possible rival to 
himself, called the chief priests and scribes, and 
lit the question of the Magi in another form, 
emanding ‘where the Christ should be born.’ 
Herod and the Jewish rulers evidently considered 
the title ‘ Christ ’ as synon^^mous w'itli that of 
‘ King of the Jews,’ in accordance wdtli the general 
expectation current at the time. To them the 
Messiah was a king who should derive his royal 
authority from his Davidic descent and reign as 
a temporal prince. The Je\vs, in fact, influenced 
largely by the: < 'i-. literature, had so 

narrowed their ■■■!■. w . tin- i-u .“.nin- of the 

title ‘Messiah’ as to make it -igrii:' !.•«!( more 
than a king by Divine right, and, leaving out 
of account all other elements of the Messianic 
promise, to associate it with thoughts of a kingdom 
which w^as of this Avorld. Our Lord, probably for 
this reason, refrained from claiming the title for 
Himself, and discouraged its use by others. He 
forbade the demons whom He cast out of those 
possessed to confess that He was Christ (Lk 4-*^, 
cf. Mk 1-®- etc. ). Vt hen Peter, in reply to the 
direct question, ‘ Who say ye that 1 am ? ’ confessed 
His IMessialiship, Jesus strictly commanded the 
disciples to tell no man that He w^as the Christ 
(Mt 16‘^°). On the other hand, He revealed Him- 
self as the Christ to the 'woman of Samaria (Jn 
q25. ansAvered the doubting message of 

John, ‘Art thou he that should come, or do we 
look for another ? ’ by i3ointing in j)roof of His 
Messianic claims to His teaching and His wmrks 
of beneficence (Mt IP"® || Lk Even at the 

beginning of His ministry He accepted the con- 
fession of^ the first disciples when they acknow- 
ledged Him to be the Messiah (Jn as 

He afterwards accepted the confession of Peter 
(Mt 16^®) ; and Avhen the high priest adjured Him 
to declare whether He was the Christ, He answered 
in the affirmative (Mt 26®® |i Mk 14®^ H Lk 22®^) and 
before His final rejection, when : he J"V - < h;'’!-* 'gr-l 
Him, ‘How long dost thou make us lo doubb r li 
thou be the Christ, tell us plainly,’ He replied that 
He had already told them, and that His claim 
was confirmed by tlie works Avhich He did in the 
Father’s name (Jn 10-^* -"). Tin- ii.i:-!is ; i:>g of 
the people when He spoke of the li. . i" ■ j.| •»!’ the 
Son of Man, showed that by that time the Impres- 
sion produced hy His ministry was that He did 
claim to he the Christ. Jesus had just said, ‘ I, if I 
he lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
me,’ to which the people replied, ‘ We have heard 
out of the law that Christ ahideth for ever : and 
how -avc'l, (h«>u, The Son of Man shall be lifted 
up?’ (.Jn and again St. John tells us, in 

connexion with the incident of the cure of the man 
who had been born blind, that the Jews had agreed 
that if any man should confess that Jesus was the 
Christ, he should he put out of the synagosme 
(Jn 9®®). ^ ^ s 

From these various instances the conclusion 
appears to he, that Jesus discouraged the axDpli- 
cation to Himself of the title ‘ Christ ’ in every 
case in which it was likely to he misunderstood or 
to lead the people, with their narrow views srs to 
what the Messiah should he, to form inadequate 
conceptions of the nature and scope of His actual 
claims and His actual mission. 

His aim throughout His ministry was to correct 
the current conceptions of the expected Messiah 
by calling attention to the spiritual significance of 
the national hoj)e, and to the true meaning of that 
word which was so often upon their lips, thus 
gradually 2 >reparing them to accept Himself as 
the Deliverer who had been promised and whom 


they required. This explains, on the one hand. 
His reticence on most occasions as to His personal 
claim to be the Christ ; and, on the other hand. 
His frankness at other times, as when He revealed 
Himself as the Christ to the woman of Samaria, 
Avlio had learned to look iqDon the jpromised Messiah 
as One who should reveal the Father and the 
Father's will. 

Jesus sought to efiect His ^^urpose in various 
ways. To adduce one cons^^icuous exanqjle, He 
called the attention of the Pharisees to a well- 
known Messianb- ; .Mphivx. evidently in order to 
correct that !•( ! .-f which they shared. 

He asked them, ‘ Wliat think ye of Christ ? 
Yv^hose son is ho?’ (Mt 22^-^*, ef. Mk 12®®^- |1 Lk 
20-^^), clearly treating the matter as a question in 
Biblical theology or Scripture inter pretat ion. They 
answered His question in terms of the belief then 
current, ‘The son of David.’ Then Jesus, by 
quoting from the Psalms a 2 )assage which they 
understood to he not only distinctly Messianic, hut 
an utterance of David himself (Ps 110^), showed 
some of the 2 )ractical difficulties involved in the 
belief that the Messiah of joi'ophecy owed his 
I authority to his Davidic descent. ‘ How is David’s 
I son David’s Lord ? ’ Thus our Lord suggested the 
need there was of carefully revising the whole 
question of Messianic ]3ro2)hecy, that the people 
should ask themselves whether they had taken 
into account not one element or aspect of the 
j)rohlem only, hut all that lIk* had s]3oken 

concerning the Christ. I luil liu \ iiad done this 
and were in a position to judge the Person, mission, 
work, and claims of J» b;. .>,■ I*-b shed upon 
the subject by such a mi the whole 

question, they must : '“ot merely 

the teaching and work <m‘ .)■■-;!'] .;i, : OT reve- 
lation itself, a dark problem full of insoluble 
enigmas. 

Thus .b . ’ ’ • b; to lead His country- 
men to . ■ ■ . . . ■ 1 . ," ■ views, and, instead 

of making an , t ■ 11 i g ■ ' . ( use of words and names, 

mere signs o:‘ : ruths, to apprehend the 

thing signified by them. Thus He taught them 
that ‘the Christ,’ ‘the Messiah,’ ‘the Lord's 
Anointed,’ simidy meant ‘ him whom the Father 
sanctified and sent into the world’ (Jn 10®®) that 
He might ‘do the’ Father’s ‘will and finish his 
'work' (Jn 4®^, cf. l?"^). The anoiiiUng which the 
name denoted, and of which under the old economy 
priests and kings, as types of the coming Deliverer, 
were the subjects, was only a symbol of the Holy 
Spirit by whose effectual vu'-king Oodb 'will was 
done. The Christ of (hxi, ihe Arioimed One by 
way of eminence, the Antitype to which those 
types more or less clearly pointed, was He upon 
whom the Spirit of God rested and abode according 
to the propliecy (Is 1 P- ® . r ! !«1 h ■ > v a - ! : ni- 1 - . i : b -i ■■ -.1 
for the fulfilment of t'a- r.r'iK'b uill. \\ *‘ liu v 
compare with this what we learn from the Fourth 
of ilie manner in which the Bajjtist knew 
isi-; was the Christ. Tlie aiqxunted sign 

was the descent upon Him of the Spirit in the 
form of a dove. ‘ Upon whom thou shalt see the 
Spirit descending, and remaining on him, the same 
is he which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost ’ ( Jn 1®®). 
That was the anointing which constituted Him 
the Christ, and by which He was publicly set 
^art for the perfect accomplishment of the 
Father’s purpose of redemption. This truth was 
not fully learned, and therefore the name in which 
the truth was enshrined could not he used, with a 
correct understanding of its meaning, even by the 
most intimate disciples of Jesus, until after the 
Resurrection, when they knew that the doing of 
the Father’s will, for which He had been anointed 
with the Spirit, involved the sufferings, death, and 
resurrection of the Christ (Lk 24^), after which, and 
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as a result of which, Christ s^'ould impart to His 
followers the gift of the Holy Ghost, and so com- 
municate to them all the benelils of His redemptive 
work. See also art. Messiah. 

4. Son of David; King of Israel; King of the 
Jews. — These titles, lo^c ly ( oiimicted witii that of 
‘Christ,’ and, like ii, iaii il in the minds of 
the people with inadequate conceptions of Mes- 
sianic proi^hecy, were little favoured by our Lord. 
They had, however, their own signihcance for the 
r.win^clLtr, in respect of their bearing upon the 
tullilment of prophecy. Thus St. Matthew in the 
beginning of his Gosj^el calls Jesus ‘son of David,’ 
and prefaces his narrative with a genealogical 
table in which he notes Christ’s place in history as 
a descendant of the royal house of David (Mt 1^^*), 
while in ch. 2 he calls attention to the general 
expectation x^revalent among the nations that the 
IMessiah should appear as a Prince of the house of 
J udah (Mt 2^). St. Luke also traces t’ ■ 
of J esus, and calls attention to His . ■ ■ . ■ 

David, in connexion with which he explains how 
i ( hii [ ii U.-1 1 0(1 that He was born in Bethlehem, though 
\'\i‘ iiiiiiio ('i Mary and Joseph was in Nazareth in 
Galilee (Lk T1 o further 

emphasizes the point of our i.- I descent 

by recording the words of Gabriel at the Annun- 
ciation : ‘ The Lord God shall give unto him the 
throne of his father David ’ (Lk 1'"^-). The aim of 
these Evangelists in noting these points is to shoAv 
that in Jesus of Nazareth, OT prophecy, and, in 
particular, the promise that the Christ should 
come of the house of David, find their fulfilment. 
The connexion between the Old Covenant and the 
New having been thus established, and Jesus 
proved to be the subject of OT iwophecies of the 
coming Deliverer, the title ‘ Son of David ’ ceases 
to be used or referred to until the Gospel narrative 
reaches the closing scenes of the life of Christ. 
Then we learn that Jesus was addressed as ‘Son 
of David ’ by the two blind men (Mt by the 
Syrophcjenician w'oman (Mt 15^^), by the blind men 
at Jericho (Mt 20^ [j Mk 10"'^* 11 Lk ; and 

that He was saluted as such by the multitude at 
His triumphal entry into Jerusalem (Mt 21^ (1 
Mk 11^®). Ti’jn ih(‘]»upul;ii bcTLcf nunlotheDavidic 
descent of the Messiah an essential element, is illus- 
trated by the exclamation of the multitude on the 
occasion on wdiicli He healed one ‘ p()ssessed -with 
a devil, blind and dumb,’ ‘ Is not this the son of 
David?’ (Mt 12-^); by the objection raised at 
another time by those who maintained that Christ 
should come not from Galilee, but ‘ of the seed of 
David, and out of the towm of Bethlehem, wEere 
David w^as ’ ( Jn 7^^) ; and by the answer of the 
Pharisees to our Lord’s question, ‘ What think ye 
of Christ ? ’ (Mt 22^2, cf. Mk 12^5 1! Lk 20^^). 

Closely connected with the title ‘ Son of David ’ 
are those of ‘ King of Israel ’ and ‘ King of the 
Jew^s.’ Jesus is spoken of as ‘ King of the 
Jews ’ by the Magi (Mt 2^ cf. Lk l^^. and the 
first recorded instance of HE being nddre^-cd 
‘King of Israel’ is the confe-"*i'>ii of Niulpniud, 
‘Thou art the Son of God, ile).! ovr iho King <»f 
Israel’ (Jn 1^^). All other of tlu^ u-c of 

these tiiles belong to tiie Il^uTa^L^ o of ilio la^i 
week of ChrELS ministry. He was hailed as 
‘ King of Israel ’ (Jn 12^ cf. Lk 19'^) at His 
triumphal eiiny, when He seemed to be on the 
point of acceding to the popular desire, and_ wdien 
He so far countenanced it by literally and in the 
most public manner fulfilling the projEecy of 
Zechariah (9®), riding into Jerusalem upon a young 
ass, the use of 'which He had claimed on the ground 
tiiat ‘ the Lord hath need of him ’ (Mt 21® |i Mk 11® 
!i Lk 19®^). The title appears after this in direct 
connexion with the sufierings and death of Jesus, 
w hose claim to be ‘ Christ, a King,’ was the pre- 


text used by the chief iudests for delivering Him 
over to Pilate (Lk 232). Pilate, hearing this charge 
brought against his prisoner, asked Jesus, ‘Art 
thou the King of the Jews?’ (Mk 15^ [| Lk 23®). 
Jesus replied in the affirmative, b:.' ■ \ :ci’ that 
the Kingdom which He claimed , not 

temi^oral (Jn 18®®'®^]. After this the titles ‘King 
of Lsrael ’ and ‘King of the Jews’ are ‘applied 
to Jesus by Pilate, the Roman soldiers, and the 
J ews, with associations of mockery and abuse 
(Mt 272*^- ^2 |j Mk 15^®* ®2 ji Lk 23®^ || Jn 19®* ; and 

with the same associations the title ‘ King of the 
Jews’ w^as affixed to the cross (Mt 27®'^ 11 Mk jl 
Lk 23®® 11 Jn 19^^). The explanation already sug- 
gested of our Lord’s avoidance of the name Christ 
has special force here. Misunderstood as those 
titles w^ere, Jesus systematically discouraged their 
use as being calculated to create a false impression 
of His actual claims. The trial before Pilate and 
Herod and the scene at the Crucifixion themselves 
illustrate the reason for Christ’s refusal to accept 
the royal honours which the people w'ould have 
pi'essed upon Him. In the opinion of Jew^ and 
Gentile the royalty of Jesus and His erucifix;ion 
as an impostor 1 'i', b ui d i 

contradiction, 'i lo k'\ %■, ;I. ■ iib j- jJo 

King of Israel, let him come dow'n from the cross ’ 
(Mt 27^2 II Mk 15®^), W’-as hut another form of the 
poiDular belief that a suffering Saviour was a con- 
tradiction in terms, that the Christ could not be 
subject to death (Jn 12®^). See also art. King, 

5. Son of God. — This title, as it w^’as known 
among the Jews, had in it a very considerable 
element of ambiguity. We can understand why 
this was so wdien w'e reflect u^joii the fact that in 
OT Scripture the exj^ression is more than once 
used of others besides a Divine Being. It is used 
of angels (Gn Job 1® 2^ 38^), of kings, and 
even of the nation of Israel (2 S Ps 82®, Ex 
422). In the New Test., again, it is applied to 
Adam (Lk 3®®), where the reference is to the rela- 
tionship in which by his creation he stands to 
God ; and Jesus Himself uses the exi)ression ‘ sons 
of God ’ with reference to believers, wEere He says 
that in heaven ‘ they are equal unto the angels ; 
and are the ‘children (Gr. vioiy “sons”) of God’ 
(Lk 20®®). 

The use of the name as a title of the Messiah is 
traceable to OT prophecies like that of Ps 2^ ‘ Thou 
art my Son ; this day have I begotten thee.’ Thus 
‘ Son of God ’ came to be synonymous with ‘ Christ.’ 
It is j)ossible that it w'as so used even by Peter in 
his confession at Ceesarea Philippi (Mt 16^®, cf, Mk 
829 «Thou art the Christ,’ and Lk 92® ‘the Christ 
of God,’ with Jn G®® ‘the Holy One of God,’ 6 dyws 
rod 6 €ou)j and it was certainly understood in that 
sense, i.e, as strictly Messianic, by the Jews gener- 
ally in the time of our Lord. To them the Messiah 
as such w'as Son of God. Thus in Nathanael’s 
confession the latter name occurs in conjunction 
wuth the JSIessianic title ‘ King of Israel ’ ; and 
John the Baptist, after relating the incident by 
which the Spirit of God sliow'ed him that Jesus 
was the Christ, concludes wTth the w'ords, ‘ I saw 
and bare record that this is the Son of (3rod’ (Jn 
1^, cf. v.®^). It is of rare occurrence in the 
Synoptic Gospels. We find it in the Annuncia- 
tion : ‘ That Iioly thing which shall be born of 
thee shall be called the Son of God ’ (Lk 1®®). In 
the Synoptic accounts of the Baptism and the 
Transfiguration w^e learn that on Doth occasions 
Jesus was hailed as God’s Son by a voice from 
heaven (Mt H Mk H Lk 322, cf. Mt 17® |1 Mk 
9*^ II Lk 9®®). A^ain, the Synoptists give various 
instances in which Jesus was called ‘Son of God’ 
by others, as by Satan (Mt 4®* ® It Lk 4®* ®), by the 
demons 'whom He cast out of those who were 
possessed (Mk 3^^, Lk 4^^), and by the occupants of 
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Peter’s "boat after the second stilling of the storm 
on the lake (Mt IF^). Again, as already noted, 
Peter confessed ‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.’ To these may be added the 
testimony at the cross by the centurion and others 
(Mt 27^'^), ‘ Truly this was the (a) son of God.’ Of 
its use by Jesus Himself the Synoptists record 
no direct instance, thou^'h they record allusions in 
His parabolic (■‘.■'-bbig vCiirb clearly point to Him- 
self as the Son oi the King (Mt 22^^*) or of the Lord 
of the vineyard (Mt It Mk 12®‘® [1 Lk 20^®'^^), 

and take note of His accei>tance of the title as in- 
volved in His answer to the direct questions of the 
chief priests and scribes, ‘ Art thou the Christ, the 
Son of the Blessed ? ’ (Mk 14*'^) ; ‘ Art thou then the 
Son of God?’ (Mt 26^’’^, cf. Lk 22®''* '^®). Further, in 
the baptismal formula Jesus invstructs the disciples 
to baptize in the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost (Mt 28^®). 

In addition to the instances already cited in 
which He was called ‘ Son of God ’ by others, there 
are those in which Jesus was challenged to prove 
Himself Son of God by coming down from the 
cross, though in the latter case the title is used in 
its purely Messianic sense as that was currently 
understood among the Jews (Mt 27^®). 

In the Fourth Gospel, on the other hand, con- 
siderable prominence is given to our Lord’s claim 
to be the Son of God. In the discourses of our 
Lord as recorded by St. John, Jesus clearly con- 
veys the impression that the Divine Sonship there 
spoken of means very much more than was in- 
volved in the popular Messianic use of tlie name. 
But even in that Gospel the actual use of the title 

is confined to a verj '' Jesus applies 

it to Himself in the ■ ' man who was 

born blind ; again (10^®) where He says, M 

said, I am the Son of God’; justifying TIis claim to 
the title in that passage in wliicli ile says ^The 
Father loveth the Son,’ etc. (Jn 5^®) ; in His re- 
marks on the illness of Lazarus : ‘ This sickness 
is . . . for the glory of God, that the Son of God 
may he glorified thereby’ (ID) ; and in the Inter- 
cessory Prayer (17^). Elsewhere He is aeknow- 
Icdgo.i ji' the Son of God by Nathanael (l'^^) and 
by Mr.nli;! (ll^^). Among the chai'ges brought 
against Him by His enemies this is specially 
emphasized, that ‘ He made himself the Son of 
God’ (197). 

The conclusion to which we are led by a careful 
consideration of such instances as we find in the 
Gospels of the use of the name ‘ Son of God ’ is, 
that, as it had come to be employed by the Jews, 
it was at best a vague and indefinite term. It did 
■ ■ ■ ■ involve the conception of essential 
I ' i ; ■ participation in the attributes of 

• ■■■ : . i ■■ object of the Gospels was to show 

how Jesus appeared as the Kevealer of the Father, 
and that salvation could come only through One 
who was Himself equal with God assuming the 
nature of humanity, dwelling among men, and 
suffering in their place. Such a revelation so far 
transcended the current expectations of the people 
as to the nature and work of the m m ns- *1 Aft - Jah, 

that the full realization of of 

Christ’s mission could not he c ,nr!. ■! ’i-isil His 
work was completely accomplished and Jesus was 
revealed as the Son of God with power. This view 
of the history of the title ' Son of God ’ is well 
illustrated by Wendt {The Teaching of Jesus, ii. p. 
13^3) : ^ According to the Jewish idea, the Messianic 
King V j! - {iLe ^(>11 of God ; according to J esus’ idea, 
ili(' "^on of God M,s such was the Messianic King,’ 
Here as elsewhere Jesus sought to enlarge and 
elevate the current conception of the Messianic 
hope, and to show that the Redeemer of Israel 
and the world was none else than the Son of God, 
by nature and essence equal with God, and not 
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in that secondary sense in which that name had 
hitherto been understood. Such a revelation could 
be made onl^ L:!.;dii:ill\ . hence the sparing use by 
Christ of the i '• le ■ Son nf God.’ 

The Fourth Gospel gives special prominence to 
the doctrine of the essential Divine Sonship of 
Jesus. That indications of it are found in the 
Synoptists themselves is evident not only from 
the cases already cited, the testimony of the voice 
from heaven at the Baptism and at the Trans- 
figuration, and our Lord’s argument from Ps 110^ 
tiiat Christ must he more than Son of David since 
David himself calls Him Lord, hut from such an 
utterance as this of our Lord Himself recorded by 
St. Matthew and St. Luke ; ‘ All things are de- 
livered unto me of my Father : and no man kiioweth 
the Son, but the Father ; neither knowetli any 
man the Father, save the Son, and he to whom- 
soever the Son will reveal him’ (Mt ll-^ n Lk 
10^^). But our Lord’s claim to be Son of God /car’ 
i^oxw is one of the central features of the Johan- 
nine discourses no less than of the teaching of St. 
John himself. St. John identifies Christ with the 
Eternal Logos, and calls Him Hh-- ■■ I ^ ■ 

of the Father’ (Jn l^'*) ; and Jesus . i ^ 

self the same expression (3^®*^®) in terms which 
distinctly assert His essential Sonship and His 
pre-existence, and declares that the unbelieving 
are ^condemned already’ because they have ‘not 
believed in the name of the only-begotten Son of 
God’ ( 31 ^). Jesus associates His work with that 
of the Father ( 5 ^^)^ g^nd that in such a way as at 
once to expose Himself to the charge of blasphemy. 
So the E\.‘nigeliNt tells us that the Jews sought 
the more to kill Him, because ‘ He said also that 
God was his Father, making himself equal with 
God ’ (5^®), their interpretation of His words being 
justified by His language on other occasions, as 
when He said, ‘ Before Abraham was, I am ’ (8*'^®), 
an expression at once suggestive of the Tetra- 

,■ ■' sacred name Jehovah itself. And 

the fact that the Jews put such 
. • :• ■ ■■ upon His words, Jesus enlarged 

upon the theme, and claimed for Himself power 
and authority fco give life to the dead and to 
execute judgment (5^^'®®). In the same connexion 
He declares it to he the Father’s will ‘ that all men 
should honour the Son, even as they honour the 
Father ’ (5^®) ; and in other places asserts His 
essential oneness with the Father (10‘^®), and claims 
to have shared His glory ‘ before the world was ’ 
(17®). He claims, moreover, to have received from 
the Father ‘power over all flesh,’ to ‘ give eternal 
life to as many as ’ the Father has ‘ given him ’ (17‘^) ; 
while in more than one passage emphasis is laid 
upon the fact that He came from God and should 
return to Him (IS^ 638*46.62 728 . 33.36 gi4. le. is. 26 . 42 
16-8*30). \j_. 'll. ^ hile He teaches His disciples to 

■ ■ ■!;•'! I!' Father (so 20^^^ where He says 

■ ■'•!;; ! ■ - and your Father ’), ;i!‘'i TTi'n 

as such (as He does also in the \\n\ : i-* 1 .■•-■■.■b . 
‘ He never places His filial relationship on a level 
with theirs’ (Weiss). On the contrary. He speaks 
at times of the Fatherhood of Go<l with exclusive 
reference to Himself, as, e.g., where He says (B"^®), 
‘ Not that any man hath seen the Father, save 
he which is of God, he hath seen the Father,’ a 
i-r.-'icj'* \\hich, as Holtzmann points out, ‘shows 
< ]< I\ I \',\\ there the historical appearance of the 
Son is connected with the supra-historical being of 
the pre-existent Logos.’ 

From all this it is evident that while the title 
‘ Son of God,’ which had come to he associated with 
essentially theocratic ideas, as of the election of 
Israel by the adoption of grace as sons of God, and 
of the Messiah as King of Israel, and was there- 
fore open to misunderstanding and misconstruc- 
tion, was seldom used by Jesus or His disciples 
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i as a title of oiir Lord ; the testimony of all the 
Gospels, and especially of the Fourth, distinctly 
shows that Jesus claimed to be the Son of God in 
the strictest sense of the term, as e^'^entially and 
eternally One with God the Father (cf. bt. John's 
summary of the aim of his Gospel in 20^^ ^ These 
are written, that ye might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, tlie Son of God ; and that believing ye 
might have life through his name '). See also sep. 
article. 

6. The Word or The Logos. This name is 

peculiar to the Fourth Gospel, and there it occurs 
only in the Prologue (Jn F* Much controversy 

has arisen as to the probable sources from which 
the Apostle derived his conception of Christ as 
the Logos — a controversy the more natural that the 
term ‘ the Word ’ as used by St. John represents the 
meeting point of Hebrew theology, Hellenic philo- 
sophy, and t’ ‘ ■ '* .Tesus Christ. To that 

controversy . ■ ■ need here be made. 

See art. LOGOS. 

The Logos doctrine of St. John may be sum- 
marized thus. God's revelation of Himself in the 
history of mankind is a complete unity. Creation, 
Providence, and Kedemptioii are parts of the same 
grand purpose, whose object is the highest well- 
being of God's creatures, and especially of man, 
the head and crown of the creation. In each we 
have God iv\ialing TT:m'«clf, and that through a 
Mediator. Thi'. more or less darkly 

imagined by mankind from the beginning until 
these last times, and more or less clearly revealed 
to God's chosen people in the days of the fathers 
as the Angel of the Covenant or the Angel of the 
Presence, is the same in whom He has now mani- 
fested Himself, the Christ by whom God has now 
spoken to those to whom the promise was given, 
and W’ho had long been expecting their Messiah, 
and to all the sons of men, as many as will receive 
Him. Thus is the Christ, the Redeemer of Israel, 
the very Word of God, the last, the perfect 
revelation of the Most High, and the Redeemer of 
the world. 

Tlic Prologue of the Gospel is St. John's appeal 
to ilu! and speaks thus : ‘In Christ Jesus, 

whom we knew, who as a man among men com- 
panied with us, God has spoken, has manifested 
Himself to us who beheld His glory, and to all that 
have welcomed that Word of the Father. In 
Christ the Word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us. In Him was life, and the life was the light of 
men.' This conception of Christ as the Logos, the 
same that was in the brgiuciiig with God, neces- 
sarily involves the doctiiuc, ('f essential Deity 

and eternal pre-existence of Christ. But the point 
which St. John specially brings out by his use of 
the term is that in Christ God perfectly reveals 
Himself to man, and gives to all that receive 
Christ that adoption by which they may become 
‘ children of God ' {riKva Oeov, not viol, Jn 1^^ ; cf. 1 Jn 
3^). Having in the Prologue established this point, 
St. John makes no further use of the term Logos 
in his Gospel, where ‘ Son ' or ‘ Son of God ' takes 
its plaee. 

7. Son of Man. — This title seems to have been 
most favoured by our Loid. and occurs Avith great 
frequency, especially in tlie Synoptic Gospels. Two 
typical instaueob inay be given of our Lord's 
preference for this name. One is found in the 
Gospel of St. John, vhcrc the title least frequently 
occurs — llial of Christ'.-^ ansAver to Xathanael, 
AA’ho had just acknowledged Him as Son of God. 
Jesus, accepting Nathanael’s confession, replied 
thus : ‘ Because I said unto thee, I saw thee under 
the fig-tree, believest thou ? thou shalt see greater 
things than these. And he saith unto him, 
Verily, verily, I say unto you. Hereafter ye shall 
see heaven open, and the angels of God ascending 

and descending upon the Son of ]Man ' ( J n 1^®- 
The other is His reply to the adjiu'ation of the 
high priest, aaJio asked Him Avhether He Avas the 
Christ the Son of God, in Avhich agaix . ’ ■ ■ t ■, cl , ‘ y 
after acknoAvledgiiig that such A\^as ) 

spoke of Himself as Son of Man, and that in con- 
nexion Avith a prophecy of His . . ' the 

right hand of poAver, and coming ' ■ . of 

heaven (Mt 26«^' jj Mk IF^* !| Lk 22«'-™). For 
the origin and history of the title ‘Son of Man,’ 
see separate article. 

With regard to the question as to the sense in 
which Jesus used the title ‘Son of Man,’ the 
answer is suggested by the connexion in Avhich at 
various times He so described Himself. It may be 
briefly stated in this way : God manifesting Him- 
self to man in a form Avhicli man as man can 
understand. Comparing the passages in Avhich 
the title is used by Clirist, the first thing that 
strikes us is that He uses it in connexion both Avith 
His humiliation and Avitli His exaltation. We find 
it associated AAdth thoughts of the j)rivatio:i^ and 
sutierings of Jesus,— as Avhere He says: 'Foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the air have nests; 
but the Son of Man hath not AAdiere to lay his head' 
(Mt 8-® 11 Lk 9®®). It occurs repeatedly in connexion 
with His sufferings and death, as where He tells 
His disciples that as John Avas slain by Herod, so 
shall it he done to the Son of Man (Mt 17^^ 1! Mk 
9^“). Again, that the Son of Man must ‘be de- 
livered into the hands of men ' (Lk 9^ It Mt 17^-, cf. 

Mt 20^8 II Mk 10^3 11 Lk 18^1-3^, Mt 26^^ li Mk 14^’), 
‘and suffer many things' (Mk 8^^ |1 Lk 9^^). Thus 
also Jesus states this as the mission of the Son of 
Man, that He ‘came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many' (Mt 20*^® 1! Mk 10^). Again, the title is used 
Avhere the thought expressed is that of the sym- 
pathy of Jesus with human joys as with human 
sorroAvs, in the contrast drawn between the asceti- 
cism of John and the -d, \.|> of our 

Lord (Mt 11^®'^® 11 Lk 7 j; while same 

thought appears in another form, whei'e Jesus, 
justifying His acceptance of the hospitality of 
Zacchseus, says : ‘ The Son of Man is come to seek 
and to save that AAdiich was lost' (Lk 19^°). In 
other passages the use of the name suggests the 
coexistence of Messianic authority with the loAvli- 

! ness of Christ’s human nature, as in the narrative 
of the healing of the paralytic, in connexion Avith 
which Jesus says that ‘ the Son of Man has pow'er 
on earth to forgive sins’ (Mt 9® 11 Mk 2^^^ H Lk5-^) ; 
and St. MattheAv notes the impression xuoduced 
upon the multitude, as that ‘ they marvelled, and 
glorified God which had given such xDOAver unto 
men,^ To this class of passages may he referred 
also our Lord’s saying blasi>hemy 

against the Son of Man an« i i. .. ■■■■ the Holy 

Ghost (Mt 12®*^). The Son or Man, in His humilia- 
tion, veiling His Divine nature, aiDpearing to men 
like one of themselves, may not be recognized for 
what He is. Blasx>bemy against Him, therefore, 
ji" vo^uliing Old A fi'om ignorance and unbelief, 
of Jovgi\u'ii-< ; whereas hla^phemy against 
the Spirit of God, a iiresimixffuous ottence against 
the Deity, cannot be forgiven. Again, the title is 
used of Jesus in respect of His representative 
character, where He asserts His right as Son of 
Man to interpret the Sabbath laAv (Mt 12® jj Mk 
227.28)^ ‘Jesus regarded the institution from' a 
phil,iMihr<*|'M poin: of vieAv, and He chuuied lord- 
'*iMp<»\(»- i' f'.*! i e Son of Man uu the ground of 
His sympathy with mankind, which Ho deemed a 
far more reliable interpreter of the Divine pur- 
pose and guide in observance, than the merciless 
rigour of the Rabbis ' (Bruce, Kitiqdom of God, p. 
174). A connecting link between these uses of the 
title and those which specially refer to Christ’s 

1 
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Exaltation is found in those i^assages in which 
Jesus so calls Himself Avith reference to His 
mission as E'ounder of the Kingdom of God. So in 
the parable of the Tares. ' He that sowetli the 
good seed is the Son of Man ’ (Mt ‘ The 

Son of Man shall send forth his angels’ 

Here Jesus identifies the Founder of the Kingdom 
of God in the world with the Judge of tlic world, 
using the same title in both connexions. He 
who as Son of IMan seeks with all patience and 
forbearance to establish His Kingdom by manifes- 
tation of the gTace of God, is He Avho must judge 
mankind according as they have accepted or re- 
jected His message of salvation. 

But undoubtedly the most remarkable use of the 
name Son of Man is that which is directly and 
specially connected with the thought of Jesus in 
His Exaltation. We see this in all His predictions 
of His Second Coming. Thus, speaking of the 
suddenness and unexpectedness of His ap»pearing, 
He says : ‘ At an hour when ye think not the Son 
of Man cometh’ (Mt 2#"^ H Lk 12^°). The Son^ of 
Man is to appear with the suddenness of lightning 
(Mt 24P 11 Lk 17^^), and the circunistances of His 
appearing are compared to those of the world in 
the days of Noah and of Lot (Mt 2#'^ |1 Lk 17-®'^^). 
He is to come after the great tribulation (Mt 24:^ 
11 Mk 13^® 11 Lk His advent is to be announced 

by ‘ the sign of the Son of Man appearing in the 
heavens ’ (Mt 24^®). He is to sit as a King upon 
the throne of His glory (Mt 25®^), when His Apostles 
shall be associated with Him, judging the tribes 
of Israel (Mt 19^^ cf. Lk 2229- 30). 

In the Fourth Gospel the name ' Son of Man ’ is 
used in connexion with the i3re-existence of Christ : 
^ No man hath ascended up to heaven but he that 
came down from heaven, even the Son of Man 
which is in heaven’ (3^®, cf. 6®'^). As Son of Man 
He is Mediator between Heaven and Earth ( Jn l^i). 
Judgment is committed to the Son of Man as such 
( Jn Special emphasis is laid upon associations 

of this title with the li-,' j-idgment (cf. besides 

the passages just note ! . .Mi 2i) ‘ ■ Mk 14®® (| Lk 22®®). 
Again, Jesus concludes one of His discourses on 
‘ The Last Things ’ with an emphatic warning to 
His own disciples to watch and pray that tliey 
‘ may be accounted Avorthy ... to stand before the 
Son of Man ’ (Lk 2P®). The meaning of all this is 
plain. The Son of Man as such is the Judge of 
man. Man is, as ifc were, to be ‘tried by his 
peers.’ The Son of Man, as bearing the nature of 
man, capable of understanding and -ynip.itlii/ing 
Avith him, is to appear at last as the dudgo oi iho 
human race. 

It is clear that the meaning of the title cannot 
be limited to any of those ■ which have 

been suggested of Christ as , ■ ■ i- ■ / • f humanity, 
still less to the the humanity as dis- 

tinguished from I M ■> of our Lord. It was 
rather used, as ■ : ■ ■ ' }, very much ‘to raise 

problems and to incite,’ among ChrLtS hearers, 
‘reflexion and the use of their own judgment.’ 
‘ It contained, in nuce, through reference to the 
testimony of OT Scripture,’ ‘a solution of the 
paradox of the coexistence’ in Jesus ‘of lowly 
humanity Avith lofty Messianic dignity’ (Wendt, 
Teaching of J6st(,s, ii. p, 148). 

8. To these characteristic titles of our Lord may 
be added those of Lord, Master (KtHpios, iTrto-rdrTjSj 
8L5d(TKa\os), Rabbi, which are variously used. The 
title ‘Lord’ appears most fre(][uently as the equi- 
valent of ‘Master’ r ’-r: ‘Toncher’ {dtdda- 
m\os) simply. So ^^^i^l!l,l Jesus as 

‘Lord’ {KdpLe) when (-onipl. lining of Mary’s con- 
duct in the household of Boihany (Lk 10^). The 
same word is used by the disciples in peril on the 
Sea of Galilee (Mt 8®®), in which case the parallels 
‘Teacher’ in St. Mark’s account (didder KaXe) and 


‘Master’ {iTTKTrdra) in St. Luke’s, illustrate the 
sense in Avhich it occurs (Mk 4®®, cf. Lk S®'^). So 
again, in the narrative of the Transfiguration, 
Avhere Peter says, ‘Lord, it is good for us to be 
here,’ the Avord Ki'>pL€ in St. MattheAV corresponds 
to ‘Master’ (eTncrrdra) in St. Luke and ‘Rabbi’ 
('PajS/Set) in St. Mark. Peter addressed Jesus as 
‘Lord’ (Ki^pte) Avhen he remonstrated with Him at 
Ceesarea Philij'pi (Mt 16®®); and the same title is 
used by the iliM’iplo'^ when they ask Jesus to teach 
them to pray ‘as John also taught his disciples’ 
(Lk IP) ; again, A\dien they say of Lazarus, ‘Lord, 
if he sleep, he shall do Avell’ (Jn IP®), and by 
Martha and Mary in the same narrative (Jn IP- 

®^) ; and Jesus Himself uses the title ‘ Lord ’ in 
connexion AAuth that of ‘Teacher’ (Jnl3^®): We 
call me Master (teacher) and Lord.’ 

The title ‘Lord’ (KijpLos) is to Christ, 

especially by St. Luke, as an alternative for Jesus 
or Christ, apparently by anticipation, ..b'". ; ‘I 
Jesus in the manner which became C':!-- m 
the Crucifixion. Thus Ave read that ‘ the Lord 
said’ to the AvidoAv of Nain : ‘Weep not’ (Lk 7^®) ; 
that ‘ the Lord said. Who then is that faithful and 
wise steAvard?’ etc. (12^®); ‘the Lord said. Hear 
what the unjust judge saith ’ (18®) ; and again, that 
‘the Lord appointed’ the seventy disciples (10^). 
Again, in St. John Ave read, ‘ When therefore the 
Lord knew that the Pharisees had heard,’ etc. (Jn 
4^); that ‘the Lord gave thanks’ (6®®); and that 
Mary of Bethany was she ‘ who anointed the Lord. 
AAutli ointment’ (11®). Occasionally also the title 
‘ Lord ’ (Kijptos) is applied to Christ Avhere text and 
context plainly demand that it should be inter- 
preted in the highest sense of the word, as where 
Elisabeth calls Mary ‘ the mother of my Lord ’ (Lk 
1-*®) ; where the angel says, ‘ a Saviour which is 
Christ the Lord ’ (Lk 2^^) ; Avhere Thomas addresses 
Christ, ‘my Lord, and my God’ (Jn 20®®) ; and by 
Jesus speaking of Himself in connexion with the 
Last JudgmeiiL (Mt7®^*®®, cf. 25^^ etc.). See also 
separate articles. 

9 . The various figurative or parabolic names of 
Christ do not call for any special remark, as their 
use by Christ in the passages where they occur 
sufficiently heir meaning. Such is that 

of the Good Shcph.crc- (Jn 10®- etc., cf. Lk 15®^-), 
Avhere He shows hoAV, like the Shepherd of Mes- 
. He tends and protects the sheei) 
• "i-:.?.: ') Hi- care, and how He must lay doAvn 

His life for them ; and again, that of the Door of 
the Sheep, an expression wdiich means >im]ily Muit 
acceptance of Christ by faith is the firsi condirlon 
of entrance into the Kingdom of God (Jn lO"^- cf. 
14®). Again, impressing' upon His hearers the de- 
pendence of Hi." di'^ciifie." upon Himself as the 
source of their spiritual life, He described Himself 
as the Bread of Life (Jn 6®®^-). The same truth is 
taught in the parable in Avhich He calls Himself 
the True Yine, with the added thought of fruit- 
bearing as the legif iiiiate test of life in all that 
are joined to Him by ifiith (Jn 15). Again, in 
justification of His work among the outcasts of 
society, He compares Himself to the Physician, of 
Avhose aid onh (ho sick <land in need 9 ■ „ Mk 
2^7 II Lk ’S] leaking of the conflict of good and 
evil in tli(‘ hcaii of man when first he looks to 
Christ for help, our Lord uses the similitude of a 
strong man armed, successfully defending his 
house against all assailants until there comes one 
strong-er than he Avho overpowers and binds Mm, 
Avhere the meaning of the passage is that Christ is 
that Stronger One, who breaks the poAver of the 
strong man — Satan (Lk 11®\ Mt 12®® j| Mk 3®^}. 
Lastly, Christ’s mission to save sinners by His 
vicarious sufferings and death is shadowed forth by 
the words of John the Baptist (Jn 1®®), ‘ Behold 
the Lamb of God [see Sheep, § 4] wMcli taketh 
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away the sin of the world.’ See also artt. Offices 
OF ChbisT and PRINCE. 
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NAPHTALI €(pdaXeifjL). — 1 . Description. — ^With 
the Captivities all practical use of the tribal 
divisions came to an end, and, but for such a refer- 
ence as that given in Mt 4^® to the OT ]>rophecy of 
Is 9b the lands of Zebulun and Napiitali could 
scarcely appear as geoj^iMijliical names in the NT. 
The boundaries of these divisions we can know at 
best only api)roxini;uely. Many of the towns 
named in Joshua’s description of the tribal terri- 
tories are unknown to us, and, besides, the tribes 
are not likely ever to have had the unbroken 
compactness the maps would lead us to believe. 
Villages among the mountains of Naphtali have to 
this day their arable lands near the shores of the 
Sea of Galilee, and similarly in Zebulun the in- 
habitants of Nazareth cultivate portions of the 
plain of Esdraelon. Thus the tiibes miglit in many 
cases possess detached portions, and difficulties 
connected with their extent and boundaries may 
sometimes be explained from this fact. This un- 
certainty as regards the boundaries of these tribes 
is of no consequence to our present purpose, as the 
indefinite statement in Mt 4^® cannot be used in any 
argument regarding the site of Capernaum ; nor can 
we fix the boundaries from any supposed relation- 
ship to that city, as Relaiul luih souglit to do {Pal. 
p. 161). The lands of Naphtali then, generally 
s];)eaking, occupied the N.E. portion of Galilee, 
together with the west and south of the Lake. 
Josephus {Ant. v. i. 22) defines its northern bound- 
ary as Mount Lebanon and the Fountains of Jordan. 
The Rabbis tell us that ‘ Naphtali rejoiced in his 

ortion, having seas and fish.’ They assign the 

ea of Galilee to the portion of Naphtali, and give 
him also ' a full measure ’ to the south of the Lake 
(Bab. Baba Kama, 816 Sifri on Dt 33^). In Naph- 
tali were represented the three divisions of Galilee 
— of varying elevation (Mislm. Shehiith ix. 2) ; (1) 
Upper Galilee, from Kefr TTjmjiuyMh (Kefr Anan) 
northwards, which is ile-crihod' the portion 
'where (he -.ycaniviK^^ do not grow’; (2) Lower 
Galilee, o.\ lending d(A\ nuards till we reach (3) the 
third division, which is designated nnao Dinn or 
pnyn— ‘ (he d(‘|»re''-ion of Tiberias ’ or ‘the valley.’ 
For de-criiirion ot ilui last of these districts, see 
artt. «EA OF Galilee, *and Gennesaret (Land of). 

From the north end of the Plain of Gennesaret 
and the Sea of Galilee (-682*5 ft.) the land rises 
through a series of -(■■•■|- .I'- imJ- . in*l -'.sail jda'canx 
to Safed (4-2750 ft. - ar -i ■Ivirik f'.', 

the* highest peak in Western Palestine. To the 
north of these points, and until the valley of the 
Litani is reached, we have an undulating table- 
land, with vast stretches that are arable and every- 
where tilled, with swelling hills in view all round, 
covered with prickly slirubs and trees and forests 
of small oak. This district is broken into by two 
deep valleys, somewhat like but narrower than 
Waxiy ^Jamam. From the N.W. of the Plain of 
Gennesaret the Wady Leimon, otherwise called 
Wady Amud, and in ancient times piD n^pD, the 
‘ ascent of Meiron,’ extends to the neighbourhood 
of the village of that name. It is a narrow gorge, 
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for the most part enclosed by steep rocky walls 
and^ natural pillars. It is now impassable, but in 
ancient times it was accessible to passengers in 
single file [Eriihhbi, 226; Eosh-hash., 16a). About 
half-way up this ravine a smaller wady branches 
off eastward, to beyond the great rock of Akbara — 
a cliff a.-' grind and impre.-'.-ivo as anything met 
with in V\'a(ly Hamam. In later days there grew 
up under its shadow a famous Rabbinical school, 
and the district was renowned for its coverts oi 
pheasants. Farther north. Upper Galilee is divided 
by another valley (Wady Fara), almost equally 
deep, but le."^ rocky. It extends eastward from 
the neiglibo’.iTliooiL of el-Jish, and opens out into 
the plain beside Lake ^uleh and the Jordan. 

In the neighbour] :(»od of el-Jish and Taita]>eh 
(said to be the Tishbe of 1 K 17^) we meet with 
three extinct craters and quantities of black volcanic 
rock, and by it the slopes to the JJul^h valley and 
the Jordan as far as the Sea of Galilee are also 
fiinged. Between Kerazeh and Tell JJum gi*eat 
qnantitie.s of basaltic boulders cumber the ground, 

, .. ‘ . ■■ black. Volcanic 

■ ' . . ■ ; ast. They have 

created for us these wild j.i'-i gig.ii' Jc cbffs, 

and their continued existi-ncc i- j)!ov« d i>y ti'o hot 
.springs, as also by the ircpicni <m!‘l jqii:ikc< in 
ancient {Ant. xv. v. 2 ; Joma v. 2 ; Sota viii. 7) 
and in modern times. Of these latter the most 
terrible known is that which occurred on 1st Jan. 
1837. ElsewheretherocksofNapli1.il' n'r ..-vM'-Mi Ly 
a species of limestone, known in 3’.d' - '.i- nv .i > 
name of ndri. On the hills above !i" I'sr". 

are great stretches of these white rocks, hard as 
flint, bare, desolate, and painful to the eye, especi- 
ally under the summer sun. But though the surface 
is nard and glossy^, wo hii\o only 10 g'‘i, below it to 
find that theVock is 1 esi 1 1 y < 011 . ' 1 i m<iy be cut with 
a saw* with even greater facility than wood. All 
sorts of trees — olives, figs, and vines — can send 
their roots through it and draw nourishment 
thence, while the hard exposed surface is there to 
conserve the moisture below. With little trouble 
these rocky desolations may be turned into vine- 
yards, ••"‘i- » .«■ d orchards, and we have every 

reason ■ ■■ .■ i . : they were such in the early 

Christian centuries (Bab. megilla, 6a). 

Naphtali \\dll thus be seen to have, in virtue of 
its lands of varying altitude and deep dcpres.'^ioii, a 
greater variety of climate, scenery, and po.'^sible 
variety of production than any other tribe of Israel. 
To it more than to any other could be applied the 
words of promise uttered ere the Land was yet 
entered — ‘ a land of brooks of water, of fountains 
and depths that spring out of valleys and hills ; 
a land of wheat and barley and vines and fig-trees 
and ■ ■ i ■ r ■ ‘ ■ ■ land of oil olives and honey ’ 
(Dt " 1 1 ■ -ni the barren stretches men- 

tioned, these words describe most naturally the 
state of Naphtali to-day. Difi'erent parts are 
renowmed for their varied products — Rameh for the 
excellence of its olives and its oranges, el-Jish for 
its vineyards, the north and the valley for 

their fine crops of wheat and barley. Elsewhere we 
meet with tlxe lemon, fig, mulberry, apricot, and 
even tobacco and tomatoes, in great^ abundance. 
As the Targum (on Gn 49^’) ha-- ir, ‘ Naphtali’s lot 
was cast in a pleasant land.’ From shortly after 
the commencement of the rainy season it is brilliant 
with flowers — anemones of many varied tints, cycla- 
mens, and lilies, while all its water-courses may he 
traced by the red bloom of the oleander. The Mils 
are greener than those of any other tribe, and the 
grass and the spring flowers continue among its 
uplands long after the rest of Palestine is buiried 
black and bare. This arises from the fact that 
Naphtali enjoys first and most of all the much 
praised ‘ dews of Hernion that descend upon the 
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mountains of Zion ’ (Ps 133^). When the N.E. wind 
has come gently blowing over the great mountain, 
we have seen the dew-clouds rolling down in great 
volumes over its fields, supplying all nature with 
fresh vigour and sensations ot pleasantness. Modern 
products, such as oranges, tobacco, and tomatoes, 
were absent in our Lord’s time, as was also another 
feature that attracts the eye in these days, viz., the 
great hedges of prickly pear or ^cactus, by which 
many of the villages . ■ ■ ‘ ‘ - P.. fortified. This 

plant is of modern : . ^ , .hough, unfortu- 

nately, it has often found its way into pictures of 
Bible scenes. Compared with the present day, the 
hills of Xfiplilidi vvere much more wooded in NT 
times. -Ill 'I iiricr such another period of unrest 
and unsettlement as Galilee had passed through 
before the Advent, Arculphus, a pilgrim (A.D. 670), 
found that the hills in his time were wooded down 
to the shores of the Lake. The woods of Naphtali 
are mentioned in the Palestinian Talmud [Baha 
Bathra v. 1). 

Of the productiveness of the soil there is ample 
testimony. We are told that Gush (Gis- 

chala ; el-Jish) was famous for the quantity of its 
oil {Erakhin ix. 6 ; Menakhoth, 86b), and as this 
was considered to be a border town adjoining the 
tribe of Asher, the Babbis saw here a fulfilment of 
Gn 49^®, Dt 33^^. Josephus, speaking of the same 
place, tells us that its people were generally hus- 
bandmen, and aiDplied themselves to the cultivation 
of the fruits of the earth {BJ iv. ii. 1). The quality 
of the wheat of Chorazin and Capernaum is well 
spoken of {Men. 85<^). It is elsewhere stated that 
Naphtali possessed vines and fruitful fields (Bab. 
Meg. 6a), and we meet with incidental reference 
to the honey of Safed, the indigo of 1 ’ and 
the raw silk of* Gush ^J^^-lab. And, ■ ■ as 
productiveness is concerned, it must be remembered 
that whatever may be said of the hills of Naphtaji 
^plies with tenfold more force to the Plain of 
Gennesaret and the southern shore of the Lake 
(Jos. BJ III. X. 8). If the evidence of Jo^^oidiu-' and 
the Talmuds does not all refer to the rime of our 
Lord’s ministry, at least it shows us clearly what 
the district was becoming during that period. 

2. The people. — Zebulun and Naphtali were in 
the year B.C. 135 practically Gentile (1 Mac 5^), 
but from that time onward they became gradually 
I-- ■ ■ -I) '■■1 ’’a a population of Jewish blood, and 
r-«- I ■ ■■ ■■ of this resettlement its people were 
pr.'-<T SUM !iily patriotic {Ant. xiv. ix. 2, xv. 10). 
It wii" t. '■■•ries and inspiring 

scenes, and the ‘ ■ ■ ■ ■ I-'” ■ J.' ■■ i up to them. The 
kind of IIkkt' who sought a freedom 

unknown at the court ot Herod — would guarantee 
their quality, and, besides, there is something in 

the free .air of the ■:■■■;* .d i mountains 

that have a past ‘s *■ goes a long 

way to make heroes and warriors. In B.C. 4, Judas 
the son of Hezekiah had made an unsuccessful 
attempt to revolt, and again in A.D. 6, Judas of 
Galilee and his Zealots (cf. Lk 6^®), declaring 
‘There is no king but God’ {Ant. xviii. i. 6). 
[With this saying we may compare that in the 
Jewish Morning Prayer, htjik kVx U 7 px, and its 
repudiation in the cry of the Jews to Pilate (Jn 
19^®), as well as the Galilsean Arabic proverb met 
with in el-Jish to-day, ‘ Md fdh tiuJfri'i} gher alia,'’ 
‘There is no king but God’], 'riie milder govern- 
ment of Andpas, and his presence, as a ‘half-Jew,’ 
between them and their conquerors, kept the Zealots 
at peace during a long period in the 1st cent. 
(A.D. 6 “A.D. 66), and allowed the population to 
grow, so that probably all the villages of to-day 
represent citie.s of that time {BJ ill. iii. 2). The 
population did not in peaceful days sink into sloth 
and indulgence. They were essentially sturdy sons 
of hardy toil ; and where commerce, agriculture. 


and fishing did not afford employment, they en- 
gaged in trades, as in dyeing at Magdala, weaving 
at Arbela, and pottery manufacture at Kefr Han- 
anyah. T"--* ' ^ by the people of Jerusalem, 

Naphtali • . ■ ming a centre of learning, 

and, even before the Christian era, had given birth 
to one in the direct line of succession as transmitters 
of the oral law or traditions of the elders (Mt 15^) 
— Nitai or Mattai of Arbela — who has left us this 
saying, which is almost characteristic of the people : 

‘ Bemove from a bad neighbour, have no partner- 
ship in evil, and despair not of reward’ {Pirhe 
Ahoth i. 7). 

3. Christ’s sojourn. — Our Lord’s settlement in 
the lands of Naphtali began probably about Janu- 
ary of the year A.D. 27 (Mt 4^^), a short visit of 
‘not many days’ having been made before the 
previous Passover (Jn 2^**^). The time of sojourn 
Avould then extend till Sept. A.D. 28— a period of 
about 20 months ; but this was broken in upon by 
circuits in Galilee (Mk 1^^, Lk 8^'®, Mt 9^®, Mk 6®), 
to Tyre and Sidon (Mt 15^^), to Decapolis (Mk 7®^), 
to Csesarea Philippi (Mt 16^^), and a visit to Jeru- 
salem to the Passover ( Jn 5^). In virtue of Christ’s 
being asked for ‘ ibute in Capernaum 

(Mt 17^^), we may I'-rw I;! ir li ;.’ He was recognized 
as a citizen there ; and the light thrown on this 
transaction by the Talmud enables us to infer that 
He had been domiciled in Naphtali one year before 
the 15th Adar preceding the request for payment 
(cf. M. Shekalim i. 3 ; Baha Bathra i. 6 ; Sanhedrin 
112a). As the circuits through Galilee took 
place for the most part during the hot season, 
when the inhabitants are in the mountains, we can 
see, when we consider the smaller Galilee of those 
days, that the gi*eater part of one year at least 
would be spent among the people of Naphtali. It 
was from among them that the Lord chose most of 
His friends and disciples. It was in Naphtali, too, 
that He made the selection. It was there that He 
did most of His mighty works (Mt IP®). Its towns 
were the best known in Gospel history—Capernaum, 
Bethsaida, Chorazin, Magdala, and Tiberias — and 
it was over three of these that He uttered the sen- 
tence of w^oe because they believed not (Mt ll^^"^^). 
It was in Naphtali that most of His teaching, as 
recorded in the i<-. yas given. Its flowers, 

its fruits, its crop-, r- bii-il- and beasts, its moun- 
tain torrents, its manners and customs, were all 
used to illumine the Gospel message, and to bring 
light first to its people, and then, through them, 
along the world’s hi^ways to all that sit in dark- 
ness. In this, Matthew (4^®), and with him the 
whole Christian world, sees the fulfilment of Isaiah’s 
old prophecy, and, apart from individual opinions 
that it might be understood of the glory to which 
Rabbinism attained here in the 2nd and 3rd cents., 
the older Synagogue teaching is so far at one with 
them that all ilio midrdshim declare that the 
Messiah ben Joseph should appear in Galilee. So 
also writes Sa'adiah ha-Gaon in his work on Faith 
and Knoioledge, § v. ; while the Book of Zohar on 
Ex 1® clearly' states that the ‘ Messiah shall arise 
and be revealed in the land of Galilee.’ 

Literature. — See the authorities cited under artt. Palestine, 
C. \ - ■ - I C N \ ! M, etc. For homil. use, 0. H. Waller, The 
V/r... ... ■/, 0 / Pearls (1903), p. 129. 

W. M. Christie. 

NAPKIN. — The Gr. ffovddpcov, tr. ‘ napkin ’ in the 
Gospels (cf. Ac 19^^ ‘handKerchief ’), is Lat. suda- 
rium, and became current in the East through the 
extension of the Roman Empire. The piece of 
cloth, a yard or so square, of which the a-ovddpLov 
consisted, was turned to various piirfio^iis. It 
usually served as a head-dress to proioct the head 
of the living from the sun, and to give a finish to 
their costume, but it served other purposes as well. 
Two of these are mentioned in the Gospels. In Lk 
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19“^^ the unfaithful servant confesses that he had 
wrapped up his master’s pound in a napkin. In 
Jn 11^ and 20^ we are told that the head of the 
dead had been bound about with a napkin. 

With regard to Lk 19-^ the words put into the 
lips of the unfaithful servant are an example of 
Christ’s irony, and help to show us the true 
character of the servant. The fact that he admits 
having put the pound in a sweat -doth if. . 

It stamps him not only as a man who v. .-i,. i- 

tented with his pound, but also as a man of in- 
dolent character, unwilling to use the opportunities 
of service which were given him. The misuse of 
the napkin, ■ ■ _ ■ ■* * . . ■ * ■ does the lazy habit of 

the man, is- ■ '■ p* ■ . the right understand- 

ing of the parable. 

The reference to the napkin in Jn 20*^ is worthy 
of special attention in connexion with the Resur- 
rection of Christ. Unfortunately neither the AV 
nor the RV gives the exact translation of the 
Greek text. The literal rendering of the passage 
makes it clear that the napkin which had been 
placed about Christ’s head before burial was dis- 
covered by the two disciples lying where His head 
had been, in the undisturbed form of a coiled or 
twisted head -wrapper. The verb ivrerv\LyiJuivov 
should be rendered ‘coiled’ or ‘twisted up,’ and 
not ‘ wrapped together ’ as in A V, or ‘ rolled up ’ 
as in RV, and implies that the napkin was found 
coiled or tmsted together in turban-like fashion, 
just as if His head had somehow slipped out of it, 
while the words xwpl? . . . els ’4va rd^roy, translated 
in both AV and RV ‘ in a place by itself,’ would 
be better translated ‘ separately (not h* ■ '-‘o 
linen clothes which had been swathii . ■ -iv ■ 

into one place,’ els 'iva rhirov being the equivalent 
of els raM in classical Greek. This rendering of 
the passage is confirmed by the impression made 
upon the two disciples by what they witnessed on 
entering the tomb. It is said that they ‘ saw and 
believed ’ — saw something, that is, whicn persuaded 
them so cn'iiphiclx that their Master was risen 
from the »h*jii! ili;i; their doubts were nmnodintoly 
resolved, and they proceeded at once to ilu'ir own 
home (Jn 20^®) to await the development of events. 
For a full discussion of the jrul its bearing 

on the Resurrection, see 11. l.ailiMm, The Risen 
Master, p. 40 ff. 

Ti- I : . Land and the Bible 

/' I/" /.' 7, / r •«'/,■> ; Trench, Notes on the Parables 

(Parable of the Pounds). MORISON BrYCE. 

HARD (Heb. ^13, from Skr. nalad'tir/h't. i.n)bjiblv 
through Persian; Gr. vdpdos, Arab. 

[ = Indian spike]). — The chief ingredient in the 
costly unguents used in the East, and from thence 
imported to Rome. The word is found in the OT 
(Ca 1^^ 4^^' and twdce in the Gospels (Mk 14^‘® 
Jn 12"-“ ■. occir ij'ip in both cases in the account of 
the j; iiic oi our Lord, in a house at Bethany, 
by a woman whom St. John identifies as Mary the 
sister of Lazarus.* In classical literature there 
are frequent references to nard. Theophrastus 
speaks of it as a root {de Odor* 28), and says 
it came from India {Eist* Plant, ix. 7. 2). Dio- 
scorides, a physician who flourished about A.D. 
100, also tells us that it came from India, being 
found in the Ganges district, and that it had many 
shaggy (ttoXi^/co/^os) spikes growing from one root 
(i. 6. 77). Athenaeus (xv. HOI l{). Horace {Od. n. 
xi 16, IV. xii. 16), Ovid [Ars. Am. lii. 443), and 
Tibullus (ii. 2. 7) make references to it. But 
our chief authority is Pliny the Elder [Nat. Hist. 
xii. 26, 27, xiii. 2). He speaks of its great value, f 

* Mk. connects this incident closely with the last Passover, 
but Jn. makes it clear that it happened on the night before the 
tnumphal entry into Jerusalem. 

t Mk. and Jn. mention 300 denarii (about £10) as the cost per 


its adulteration, and the means by which genuine 
nard may be ■ spurious. Genuine 

{sincer^im) m \ ii- its red 

colour, its sweet smell, and it> p'ecnliar taste 
{gustu maxiim siecante os, sapot'C iuctindo). He 
also speaks of the use of alabaster boxes to pre- 
serve it. (See Alabaster). 

It was formerly supposed by Linnaeus and other 
botanists that nard was an Indian grass ; but Sir 
W. Jones and Dr. Royle, director of the Govern- 
ment Botanical Gardens at Saharunpore from 1823 
to 1831, have conclusively proved that it is to be 
identified with Nardostachys Jatamansi, a plant 
of the order Valerianaceae, found at great altitudes 
in North India. This plant bears small spikes of 
purjile flow^ers, each with four stamens. The part 
used fn- ^ I he perfume was the root and 

lower oi .! . stems, which are shaggy ‘like 

tufts of ermine,’ and to which the skeletons of 
former leaves adhere, giving them a bristly appear- 
ance. It is probably these stems, rather than the 
flower heads, which Pliny calls spiem. The epithet 
TTiariJcn applied in Mk. and Jn. to vdpdos may 
possibly be an attempt to reproduce spicata, which, 
in vulgar Latin, may have become spicifa (see 
Swete’s St. Mark, ad loc., and art. Spikenard in 
present work). 

T: '■ -lAi-: Ji.- n -1 * . ■* ’ . . 

-I.' afr‘ .. , ■: W. . 

Indiea (1891). I* > » . ■ , 

Bible, p. 485; a. ^ m..: i ' ,i - 

DB (by Houston), Hastings’ DB (by j ■ i ■ ■ , ’ (by 

Thistleton-Dyer and M‘Lean). j!. W. I ! 

NATHAN. — A son of king David, named in our 
Lord’s genealogy, Lk 

NATHANAEL ( = ee65w/)oj, ‘Gift of God’ [Heb. 

Nu IS, 1 Ch 2^4 etc.] ; cf. Adeodafus, Deo- 
datus, Deusdedit ). — We know nothing about him 
except what is told us in Jn 212. On the 
question of his identity with Bartholomew, see 
art. Bartholomew, i. p. 173^ Th ■ ■ i j ■' ' ich 
Nathanael was found by Philip .i* !■■■ :. . i to 

Jesus is not mentiono'.l ; hi;: ii i- nh 
that Nathanael was n i I riling lY' ‘I! I ii-KMiing i<' 

■; of the Bcnii^i. Ib- rnny Vtiv,: < n 
by him. The very detailed account of 
the calling of Nathanael leads one to suppose that 
it was an important event, such as the calling of 
one who was afterwards to be an Apostle. In any 
case, the local krH'vh.-dgc -hown in v.^** is very 
real, and, so far ii it tells in favour of 

Johannine authorship ; tor tot. John would possess 
this knowledge, and a later writer would not, and 
vould not care to invent such details. Philip, 
like Nathanael, was a Galilaean, the one of Beth- 
saida, the other of Cana (212) : they were there- 
fore neighbours, and evidently friends. Like 
Andrew and John, Philip no sooner finds, or is 
found by, Christ, than he seeks to make Him 
known to others. The plural, ‘ We have found 
him,’ etc., seems to imply that Philip, with 
Andrew and Peter and John and James, was now 
a disciple of J esus. These five formed the begin- 
ning of the Christian Church. The order of the 
words in the Greek is noteworthy : ‘ Him of whom 
wrote Moses in the law ’ comes first, . ^ and the 
prophets ’ being added as an afterthought ; and 
the whole of this comes with emphasis before the 
verb, ‘ we have found.’ It looks as if Nathanael 
and Philip had at times discussed the OT descrip- 
tions of the Messiah. At this time Philip would 
know nothing of the virgm birth at Bethlehem : 
he quite naturally describes Jesus as He was 

pound of the unguent. Pliny (xii. 26) says that the ^spicae’ 
were worth 100 denarii a pound, and in xiii. 2 mentions the 
price of a similar unguent as rising to 300 denarii per 
pound. 
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commonly known. The Scriptures to which he 
specially refers would he Gn 17” Gt 18^^. 

Natlianaers question, ‘Can any good thing?’ 
etc., does not imply that Nazareth had a bad 
reputation, hut that the hi'h_;iii:‘u : in village, so 
close to his own home, was inn i. i\ birthidace 
for the Messiah. p. place,*^so familiar 

to them both, thus i . What prophecy 
said anything of the kind ? The prophecy alluded 
to in jNit is not known to us, and was probably 
unknown to Nathanael. In any case, Nathanael’s 
question conlirins the statement that the miracle 
at Cana was the first of Christ’s signs. If Jesus 
had worked miracles at Nazareth, Nathanael at 
Cana must have heard of them. 

PhilLj)’s ‘ Come and see’ is in liai*mony with the 
practical bent of liis mind (12-i 14®), and is the best 
answer to anything like prejudice. ‘ He that doeth 
the truth cometh to the light ’ (3-^ of. 1^) ; and 
this is what Nathanael does, with good results. 
It is part of his guilelessness that he is willing to 
have any prejudice removed, and he at once 
accepts Philip’s proposal ; cf. 4^®* Christ praises 
him as truly an Israelite, i.e. as one who has some- 
thing more than the blood of the patriarch, viz. a 
character which corresponds to the dignity of the 
name (Ps 73^). In him the guile of Jacob the 
supplanter has given place to the righteousness 
which wins a victory 'with God. He is one whose 
death a proj^het may desire (Nu 23^°). 

Nathanael overhears the praise of himself, and 
the question with which he replies to it has been 
criticised as arguing a 'want ■ • T ■ ' y . u his 
part. But his reply does not ■ 'y ‘ I that 

I am all that : but how do you know it ? ’ Hather, 
he exhibits sui’prise that a total stranger should 
express any opinion about him. He somewhat 
coldly intimates that he doubts the value of praise 
which can hardly be based upon cn p. ••.•!<*'• •*. But, 
like Mary’s ‘ How shall this be '. I’ 7 } his 

question does not so much ask for x 3 roof as express 
astonishment. In both cases the j^roof 'which was 
not demanded was granted. Gabriel gave Mary a 
sign that he could read her future, for he showed 
that he knew all about Elisabeth’s prospects of a 
son ; and Jesus gives Nathanael a sign that He 
could read his character, for He shows that He 
knows all about his private conduct (cf. what we 
read of Elisha in 2 E 6 '^). Nathanael at once 
recognizes the '>igiiiri<'nnoc- of this knowledge, and 
in his reply ‘the true Israelite acknowledges his 
King.’ 

It is right to allow for the possibility that in 
Nathanael’s confession ( 1 ^^), and in that of the 
Baptist (v.^^), the Evangelist may be putting into 
the mouths of others language which had become 
natural to himself, but was not actually used by 
them. St. John was so full of the doctrine that 
Jesus as the Messiah was the Son of God, that he 
may have made those who accepted Him as the 
Messiah express their belief in a form which was 
not used until somewhat later. We must admit 
that thus to antedate the terminology of a fuller 
appreciation of the truth would be possible. But 
Ps 2 ^'- ^ 'VN'ill s’affice to ex])L‘uii the language which 
the Evangelist attributes to the Baptist and to 
Nathanael.^ This Psalm 'was generally recognized 
as Messianic, and seems to have been very familiar 
(Ac 4^-2S^13S3^ He I^ 55 ). fulness of his con- 

viction Na(]iari;iol rpiire naturally uses the fullest 
Scriptural designation of the Messiah with which 
he was acquainted. Experience of Christ’s mirac- 
ulous kno^^l(■'dge had convinced him, as it con- 
vinced the Samaritan woman ( 4 ^) and Thomas 
(2027. 28)^ X}hat Jesus stood in the closest relation to 
God, Hence he uses this title of the Messiah 
(1127, Mt 266», Mk 5*7 II 15®®!!, Lk 4^1) rather 
than the common ‘ Son of David ’ (Mt 9^7 12^3 1522 


2030 . 31 213-15 22-^- etc.). Although ‘ Son of God ’ and 
‘ King of Israel ’ both indicate the Messiah, the 
titles are not quite synonymous, as is shown by 
the repetition of ‘ Thou art. ’ ‘ Son of God ’ gives 

the relation to God— a relation which would be 
only vaguely understood by Nathanael ; ‘ King of 
Israel ’ gives the relation to the Chosen People. 
Thus the two titles complete one another. 

is gained by suggesting (Cheyne in Ewe. 

■/ .:i. col. 3338) that ‘ when thou wast under 

the fig-tree’ ought to be ‘ when thou wast making 
supplication/ because the Hebrew for the one 
(pnnp wiiCitta mithliannen) would resemble the 
Hebrew for the other (n-y-r “ 7 “ y~s“. weatta tahath 
hatte'end). What the - gives us is in- 

trinsically more probable, as being more definite, 
and therefore more likely to impress Nathanael, 
Nathanael seems to have believed that Jesus knew 
what lie was iliinking about under the fig-tree, 
just as the Siiniaiicjui woman believed that He 
knew all about her past life. Fresh from the 
t-F the Baptist, Nathanael may have been 
■ ■ .. on the coming of the Messiah as near 

at hand, it was under a fig-tree that Vugu^lino 
heard the ' Tolle, lege’ {Conf. VIII. xii. I> bee 
OT reft', to ‘fig-tree.’ 

‘ Believest thou ?’ implies soiueUiiiig of surprise 
at the rapidity of Nathanael's conviction (contrast 
Mk 6 ®) ; but ‘ thou believest ’ is perhaps right. 
Christ approves of his faith and of its basis ; and 
He forthwith promises him an ampler basis, and 
therefore the prospect of a loftier faith. This 
wider basis of ‘ greater things ’ refers to the public 
signs which are to follow, and which seem to be 
alluded to in ‘ the angels of God ascending and 
descending upon the Son of man.’ Angels are 
instruments of the Divine power in nature (Rev 
1418 igsp Nathanael has believed because of a 
miracle of knowledge which could be appreciated 
by himself alone ; he is hereafter to witness 
miracles of power which can be appreciated by all. 
And here it is to be noted that, while the ‘ Israelite 
indeed ’ enters upon a new life in r«'u>gni/:iq! his 
King by the sign granted to him, the Messiah 
Himself enters upon a new career in granting the 
sign. This private sign to NathanaM was a pre- 
lude to those public miracles in which Christ 
‘manifested His glory’ to the Jewish nation and 
through it to all the world. The angels, who are 
to be instruments of the manifestation, are repre- 
sented as being already on earth, the ‘ ascending ’ 
being placed first. They are ready to carry men’s 
prayers to heaven, and to bring down the blessings 
which prayer wins. But there is a reference to 
J acob’s dream ( Gn 28^^), suggested 1 ‘ 

place; for Bethel, Mahanaim, and ■■ ■■■■■. > .-■■• 1 . 

all lay close to the route which Christ would take 
in going from Judsea to Galilee ; and in the narra- 
tive in (Genesis the ascending angels are mentioned 
first. What Jacob had dreamed was fulfilled in 
Jesus. Heaven was opened and remained so (per- 
fect participle) to mankind. Heaven came down 
to earth in the Person of the Son of God, and, by a 
regular intercourse between His place of sojourn 
and His home, man became capable of attaining to 
heaven. It narro'V’-s the meaning far too much 
when the promise to Nathanael 1 *^ inl(‘r]ind<;(l of 
the vlio appeared after tlio T<^mpt!U ion. 

at !!!■' Xgor'y, and after the n(‘''iirro(‘,ii()ii arul 
Ascension. 

The change in the designation of the Messiah is 
-ignl -'ll ;un . Nathanael had called Him ‘ the Son of 
G('.l ■ : III* calls Himself ‘ the Son of Man,’ and it 
is the earliest occasion on which He does so. In 
the Synoptic Gospels the title ‘ Son of Man ’ occurs 
69 times, and Christ i- as using it 

(always of Himself) onabom 40(lin('rcTU occasions. 
In John the title is used 11 or 12 times, 9®® being 
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doubtful ; and none of these passages is parallel 
to jn!\l.iii!ig in tlie Synoptics. Here the point 
may ix. ih<U' He is come, not to revive the old 
theocracy, nor to - restore the kingdom to Israel ’ 
(Ac 1^^), but to redeem the whole human race. It 
may also be that at tliis beginning of His ministry 
Jesus will not definitely accept the title ‘Son of 
God.' Without rejecting it, He substitutes for it 
a title wliich seems to have been adopted by Him 
to veil, rather than to reveal, the fact that He was 
the Messiah. But here again w^e must allow for 
the iiossihility that the Evangelist is wording 
Christ's reply . ■■■ V . » language which he had 

often heard ir- ' i ■ ^ ■ , hut which was not used 

quite so early in the ministry as this. 

In Nathanael we have an instance of a good 
man hampered by prejudice, but quite willing to 
be enlightened. He comes to the Light, and is 
searched, approved, and illuminated. In Christ’s 
treatment of him we have an instance of His 
knowledge of what was in man (2-®), not only in 
the case of mankind in general, but 'with reg'ard 
to individual character ; also of the working of 
the law that ‘whosoever hath, to him shall be 
given.’ 

The narrative of the call of Nathanael, like the 
rest of Jn 1, strongly confirms the belief that the 
'writer is a Jew of Palestine, well acquainted with 
the Messianic hopes, and with the traditions and 
phraseology current in Palestine at the time of 
Christ's ministry ; able also to give a lifelike 
picture of Christ's first disciples. 

Literature. — B. F. VVestcott, Gospel of St. John^ 26 f., 33 ff. ; 
R. C. Trench, Studies in the Gospels, 66 ; H. P. Liddon, Uni- 
versity Senmns, 2nd ser. 4 ; Phillips Brooks, Mystery of In- 
■ [aclaren, A Yeai^s 3Uni$try, 2nd ser. 169 ; W. 

• ■■ Son of Man^ 163; J. G. Or. »»h(' ij-h Apostles 

, H. T. Purchas, Johanniu- /’.v 68 ; G. 
Matheson, Representative Men of the N.l. 71 ; Expos. 5th ser. 
viii. (1898) 336. A. PLUMMER. 

NATION. — This word has two inoaning-. accord- 
ing as it distinguishes Israel from oiIut people.-^, or 
as it concerns Israel within itself. In the former 
sense it signifies a State more or less organized, 
and its keynote is ijidepen clench ; in the latter, a 
race of common speech and religion, and its key- 
note is unity. There are two pairs of Greek words 
coiTc-poiidiiig lo this distinction. Tou^afot is used 
inuhiT ilie ToiiMcr category, and most frequently hy 
John, who wrote when the Jewish and Cliristian 
communities were decisively separated from one 
another ; * 'whereas 'laya-ffK is used always with 
a note of affection and pride by those wdio count 
themselves as its members, sharers in the Divine 
choice and covenant. There is a similar contrast 
between the words %Bvos and Xao?, the former and 
(in the phrase ‘ all nations') being used gener- 
aPy .J iinl'-'ic/d States, rd ^Bvri has the special 
o: ' : 'm Gentiles,’ the non-Jevvish peoples 
(Heb. Dm), and giM-liu-llv b'-rJ!!::'- ally black- 
ened, so that A\’ *'\'[ i'l* ■: i\ t \ ‘heathen’ 

(Gal H® 2®, cf. Mt 6^ iBvLKol). But the common 
noun which corresponds with To-pa^fX is Xads. It 
conveys the sense of God’s possession and purpose, 
which are creative of the national unity main- 
tained by the sacrifices and observances of the 
Law. Its analogue in Heb. is oj;. As ^Bvtj sank 
down into the meaning of heathen, so Xads is at 
length appropriated by the Christian conscious- 
ness. The few exceptions to the above rules should 
be noted. In I.k 7”’ 23-, and throughout the Fourth 
Gospel, ^Byos is used in the place of Xads ; for, as 
'was just stated, in the later Apostolic circles the 
old prerogatives of Israel were claimed for the 
‘ Israel of Cod,' i.e. the Christians. In Lk 2^® Xods 

* St. Paul, too, puts on the same secular footing- as 

; cf. the phrase XCX.J ’lou^ccjois %»} ''EAA'/je^/v xa/ ttj txx?i7;0-.'at 
6iov (1 Co 1032). 
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is translated in AX^ as if it were edviq ; but RV 
corrects it from ‘ all people ' to ‘ all the people. ’ 

1 . "lovSatoi., efivos, iedvT]. — In SO far as the Jews 
constituted a body politic, they had lost their 
’ ‘ " since Pompey s occupation of Jems. 

. . md the Roman hold was mcii 

by the rule of the Imperial ]»: o-fiA''’’ l-mvd ilie 
Great, B.C. 37-4. He obtained sHm: .Xiig:!.-; the 
title of ‘king’ in B.C. 30, and iaig-' u,' ter- 

ritory, first Samaria, Jericho, and towns in the 
west, and afterwards the regions between the 
Lebanons and the Lake of Gennesaret, and east- 
wards. He greatly enhanced the material glories 
of the Holy Land, especially by wealth expended 
on the Temple (Mt 23^® 24^ Jn 2 -®), by wdiich lie 
hoped to secure the loyalty of the nationalists. 
But, though he gave lavishly with one hand, lie 
took away cynically with the other. He filled the 
high priest’s office with his own creatures ; and 
by building theatres and pa^an temples showed 
scant respect for the national ideal. ‘ He founded 
¥.aLadp€La {i.e. temples of Csesar) in many towns' 
outside Juda?a (Jos. Ant. XV. ix. 5). His strength 
lay in his bodyguard of 3000, who were drawn 
from the Samaritan population, and in the fortified 
palaces which he built at Jerusalem and Caesarea. 
By intrigue and assassination he exterminated the 
rival Hasmonaan house, including his favourite 
wife and her popular sons. The frenzied act of 
massacre of the babes of Bethlehem, for 'which 
Mt 2 ^® is the only authority, is quite in accord with 
his temper in the later years of Ms life. 

On the death of this Idumaan tyrant an even 
sadder chapter from the standpoint of national 
independence began. For Herod’s kingdom •was 
■y-‘ . hreesons: Philip linving the newly 
,:t o ■ of Trachonitis, Ituraa (Lk 3^), 

etc.; Antipas ^mveeding to Galilee and Perasa ; 
and Arclielaus, .‘iiier a long suit at Rome, obtain- 
ing the most important part with an allotted in- 
come of 600 talents. In A.D. 6, the last-named 
was finally summoned for his evil courses to Rome, 
and the unhappy people sank one stage lower in 
the scale of national independence, IxIt!-.' pXi'i.’ 
under a procurator. This was an i n. '‘"i 

the ■worse, even from the tyranny oT ! I (■'■«>■ i'w 
Great and the iniquities of his son. For although 
these were only half Judaeans, and in subtle and 
sometimes pronounced antagonism to the national- 
ist party, they did not fail to give it some regard ; 
whereas Pontius Pilate and his four predecessors 
mostly gave up even the attempt to understand so 
*• i oeople. No -wonder ‘the revolu- 

, . ■ , ‘ \ 'as b'lij increasing among 

i- ■■in;in in’ Christ ' 

These procurators {ijyeiadjp in NT, iiriTpoiros more 
often in Josephus) were not of senatorial or prae- 
torian, but only of « '!':i -I ■ ■: iv.'sk. and not abso- 

lutely independent ■»)’ : is- “Xi'i g-u/ernor, though 
their dealings 'vvei^- •; '-i'- -with Rome. 

Their power included, (a ) mititary and police con- 
trol. The Jews were themselves free from con- 
scription for military service. But there were 
plenty of Gentiles in the land to sui:>ply tlieAniall 
garrisons required. The centurion (Lk 7- 23^*) and 
his cohort would be required only in a few of the 
larger towns. The Temple w’as dominated by the 
tower of Antonia. The pi ncu'-jiior had also^ [h] 
judicial authority. His ( •< >m l : v m ; u i or i -was required 
for capital sentences (Jn 18®^), and his executive 
force carried them into effect (Mt 27^). Ordinary 
civil and criminal cases, liow'ever, affecting Jews 
were dealt with at the sessions of the Sanhedrin, 
and when they appeared to have the people behind 
their verdict, Pilate was loth to deny them (Mt 
2718 . JJ 0 liis powers of release with a 

•view to propitiating the ])opulace (Mt 27^®). But 
the name of procurator conveys a special reference 
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to the duties respecting (c) the Bo77icm treasury. 
Being an Imperial province, the taxes of Jndsea 
were paid to the account not of the Senate, but of 
Caesar (Mk 12^^). The country was divided into 
some ten toparchies for fiscal purposes. Tacitus 
[Aniials, ii. 42) speaks of Judoea in A.D, 17 as 
fessa oyierih'iis. The taxes (land and poll) vvere 
collected by State officers ; but the customs were 
farmed to jpuhlicani such as Zacchseus {dpxireXuivrjSy 
Lk 19'-^) of Jericho. 

The rights of the procurator were also enjoyed 
by the tetrarchs, as well as the right to issue 
copper coinage. Herod Antix>as built Tiberias, 
S.W. of the Lake, for his capital. Like his 
father, he tried to propitiate or rather seduce 
national sentiment by his outlay on public works ; 
and he was at any time ready to use it for his 
own ends (Mk 3® 12^^). Jesus Avarned His fellow- 
countrymen against the leaven of Herod (Mk 8^®) ; 
and, in response to a crafty attempt to get rid of 
Him, described the tetrarch as a fox (Lk 13^-), John 
the Baptist, whose p’’* jc h’lig vas in his territory, 
Avas his victim (Mk li'* Ib.is though his parti- 
sans were hand and gloA^e Avith the Pharisees in 
their hostility to Jesus (Mk 3^ 12-^), and though we 
learn from Luke that he associated himself Avith 
the condemnation of Jesus, he Avas not ready to 
take that awful ■ - ^ ‘mself (Lk 

23' ’^2). The adA^t ■ . ■ . raised no 

political excitement in the regions under Philip, 
because the bulk of the population Avas non- 
Jewish. But there was often danger in Galilee 
(Lk 4-^) ; and infinitely more in the furnace of 
fanaticism at Jerusalem (Mk 10®^^*, Jn 11^). 

When Herod the Great died, his policy of getting 
material benefit for the nation at the cost of its 
religious ideals Avas continued by the priests, avIio 
exercised the highest civil as well as religious 
functions. They constituted the majority of the 
Sanhedrin, Avhich, as the supreme court of appeal, 
l)rofessedly represented the remnant of J ewish in- 
dependence. But it represented no cause so truly 
as the vested interests of an order dependent first 
on the favour of Herod, and then on the pleasure 
of Home. Thus in the name of a bastard inde- 
pendence, which meant that they had leave to 
grovA^ rich and their country leisure to groAV out- 
Avardly splendid, they opposed any national move- 
ment AAdiich might provoke the Komans to take 
aAvay not only the nation, but also ‘ our place ’ 
(Jn IH®). It Ws, e.g.f the high priest Joazar aaAo 
checked the threatened revolt in A. D. 7 on the taking 
of the census by Quirinius. There Avere even some 
of the Pharisees who, whether because they Avere 
satisfied Avith the measure of religious liberty 
accorded under the Imperial administration, or 
because they shut their eyes to the facts (Jn 8®^), 
or because they saw in the foreign yoke the dis- 
cipline of God, resented any movement toAA^ards 
national independence ,* and perhaps it was some 
of these who associated themselves with the 
Herodians in Mt 22^®. 

2. McrpaifJX, Xads. — But while the independence of 
the Jewish people was irretrievably mutilated, and 
the State as a geographical or goA'ernmental entity 
about to perish, the other note of national exist- 
ence, viz. unity as focussed in the word Xaoy, was 
very compltitidy realized. Indeed, as the outer 
liu^ decfiyeil. tin' inner shell OTew the harder and 
tougher. The succession of Pharisees and scribes 
proved a far surer defence than the dynasty of 
David. The soul of Judaism was not devoured 
even by the omnivorous influences of Greek cul- 
ture. The first steps in this movement were taken 
by Ezra and Nehemiah, who put an end to mixed 
marriages among those who had returned from the 
Exile. The race was adulterated, however, even 
so late as B.c. 125, when the Idumseans, being de- 


feated by Hyrcanus, submitted to circumcision. 
And in resj>ect to language, the JeAvs of the Dis- 
persion spoke Greek, and read the Scriptures 
therein ; Avliile ‘ the people of the land ’ under- 
2r*®). Bek- ion Jy. however, 
after the I'xilc. 

itself to be the special property and iii-i nmi'MU u. 
God (Mt 2® 3^ Lk 1®®, Jn 8'^b- This unity Avas 
expressed not only by the rite of circumcision (Jn 
7-^^), hut also by the keeping of the Sabbath (Mk 
S"^), the abstinence from unclean foods, and the 
Avorship, Avithout images, of one only God. And 
these distinctions Avere guarded by a multitude 
of observances, Avhich called into requisition the 
school of scribes trained in the princi|)les of the 
Pharisees. 

But although the scribes claimed to sit in the 
seat of Moses (Mt 23-), their authority Avas not 
rccogMizi-d in A\ffiat may be called the outer circles 
«)f The Samaritans declined to follow 

the national Church in its later developments. 
Hence they Avere referred to Avith contempt (Jn 
8"^®) as outsiders (Lk 17^®), because of their par- 
ticular objection to the religious monopoly of 
Jerusalem (Lk 9®®, cf. Jn 4®®). But for all that, they 
were counted Jews, though grudgingly, as heretics 
— ^ the foolish people Avho dAvell in Sichem ’ (Sir 
50^^- a^nd Avere proud of the Israelite strain in 
their blood (Jn 4^-). More than that, their doc- 
trinal -M »• «•*. i' ■ - ;-eceived some countenance in 

high I ' ■ - : --I • . Sadducees say only Avhat is 
Avritten is to he esteemed as legal . . . the tradi- 
tion of the fathers needs not to be observed’ 
(Jos. A7\t. XIII. X. 6). 

Taken as a Avhole, however, in despite^ of the 
home-land being penetrated under Herodian and 
priestly influence with Hellenistic speech and 
culture, and . ’ ’-at Avith Essenes on the 

one hand, an • on the other, they did 

not all keep step, the people jmeserved such unity 
that they became, if not politically independent, 
socially isolated. On the one hand, their exemption 
from military service, from Sabbath cmplo\meiit, 
and their refusal of market food, drew out the dis- 
like of '' and the contempt of the cul- 
tured ■ ^ they Avere regarded as ‘ haters 

of mankind.' On the other hand, the Avord 
meaning the nations outside the Law of the chosen 
Xa6s, gathered more and more of moral connotation, 
as it passed through the meanings of ‘Gentile,’ 
‘ heathen,’ and finally ‘ sinners ’ (Mt 26"^® ; cf. Gal 
2^®). The symbol of this roinAcnfitcd Judaism was 
still the Temple, whither ihc ivibc'* Avent up at the 
national festivals ; but its rallying-point was the 
-v !!; giigi:--. Avhere men were iii-trncted in the LaAv 
and Hope of Israel, and Avffiere the Pharisees ruled 
supreme. Their rivals, the Sadducees, had no in- 
fluence beyond the aristocratic circles at Jerusalem, 
in the Heilenized cities, and perhaps in Samaritan 
villages ; and though they had a large place in the 
Sanhedrin, they had to comi)iy with Pharisaic 
watcliAvords. 

Thus the national life was knit fi'om within, and 
ruling functions Avere exercised through officers of 
the synagogue, such as rrpea^vrepoL (Mt 21-® 26^'^), 
TTpCbroi (Lk 19‘^'^), ypayjuLOLreis (Mk 9^^), or vopn-Koi (Lk 
10^®). Although Palestine Avas not iH'Uii'-.Mll\ iIk- 
mistress of her own territories, she v. iigiois-lA 
the mother of a people througliou i s-ir l.mj-irc. 
The Jews of the Di>per>ion could b::i i.inlx Ai-ii 
the Temple, and they read the Scriptures in the 
Greek tongue ; but in their separate communities 
they maintained the precepts as to Sabbath rest 
and clean food under the j)rotc( lion of Koman 

f ovemors and the Emperor p-i. Ac The 

ews could say with Josephus, ‘ Even if Ave Avere 
depriA^ed of Avealth, of towns and of other pos- 
sessions, the Law remains to us for ever. And no 
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Jew will be so far from his native land, or so 
much fear a hostile ruler, as not to fear the Law 
more than him ’ (c. Apion, ii. 38). 

If it was by the hands of the priests, in the name 
of national independence, that the Lord was be- 
trayed to the ‘nations/ so the chief antagonism 
which He met in His ministry, and which His spirit 
encountered afterwards in the Apostolic mission, 
came from this close-knit theory and practice of 
national unity. The Pharisees pursued Him from 
the first because they in'i-ijicfn < ly '-«iw (hat the 
tendency of His teaching N.\'i .n>.v \r.i : v) was 
to break the bonds their traditions had woven, and 
to act as a solvent on the rigidity of national isola- 
tion, which was the only thing left to their pride. 
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NATIONALITY. — This term includes the char- 
acteristics created by national ideals and facts. 
The national environment of Jesus and His dis- 
cijiles has been set forth in the x^receding article 
under the two ideals of J u'hpnuch'i'icr, and iinity. 
Of these ideals the former re-.ied on the Mes.sianie 
Hope, the latter on the Mosaic Law, which were 
the key-notes of the most ancient Bcrix^tures of the 
Jews— the Prophets and the Pentateuch respec- 
tively. They iirovide the clue to all that was 
distinctive in the nationality which a^ipeared in, 
around, and against Jesus. 

1. The Messicmic Hope, with its meaning for inch- 
fenclenee. — The expectations aroused at the birth 
of Jesus were by no means of a cosmopolitan char- 
acter (Mt 1-^2®, Lk 2^^ — ‘all the peo^de,’ not ‘all 
peo^de even as they appear in the per&ipective of 
Bt. John’s transcendental point of view (Jn ; 
but of. v.^^). It was with the hope of keen i^atriots 
that the disciples remained with Him to the end 
(Ac 1®, Mk 10-®). St. Matthew especially represents 
Him throughout with a glow of nationalist xu’ide, 
as son ot Abraluim and of David (Mt P 9-“ 2P®), 
and the heir of (I.. ’.■■'•i.’'.-! - (Mt S^*^). 

As to Jesus li's I- b « annot be denied that 
H e so far shared the patriotic hopes of His f ello w- 
coiintryinen as to believe they were to be fulfilled 
in His own person (Lk 4^^ 20^^). We may even 

venture to say that He counted it a temjitation to 
make His ministry succeed jMii.s.hi rr-h- 'M' 4^^*)- 
At any rate He withdrew i li-.* c", i- ".u v.-, (Mk 
), and from the po^mlar desire to make Him 
king ( Jn 6^®), refused to give a ‘ sign ’ (Mk 8^-), and 
seemed to repudiate any claim that rested on suc- 
cession from David (Mt 22'^^'^®). But He took as 
the very keynote of His accei>table and authori- 
tative xu*cachiiig the phrase which the nationalists 
used ill the nnmo of independence, ‘tlie kingdom 
of God ’ or of ‘ Heaven.’ He spoke of HL dbc-ipics 
sitting on twelve thrones ihe twelve tribes 

(Mt 19-^). And though i-i; 'i!* -; their material 
hopes over and over again, and left them dumb. 
He quickened enthusiasm to the highest pitch by 
His entry into Jerusalem (Mt 21®®"*) on lines 
sketclKjd uiii by iu-o]ihecy. And these advances 
were no acconrnoii.uioM lo the popular feeling; 
they were the expression of His own patriotic con- 
sciousness. He declared to the Samaritan woman 
that salvation is of the Jews (Jn 4^-). He forbade 
the disciples to address theniselv^es to others than 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel (Mt 10®^*). 
He was loth to discount the value of nationality 
by admitting a Syrox)hcenician woman, an alien 
both in race and in religion, to an equal claim on 
His brief ministry with tlie elect people (Mt 15^'** ^). 
Although He allowed the rights of Cicsar (Mt 2*2-^), 


and authorized His disciples to pay the tribute- 
money that was due. He reserved the right to con- 
sider it an unrighteous infliction (Mt 17-®). With 
the love of a j)atriot He wept over Jerusalem 
because it knew not the day of its visitation, and 
w'as near its final ruin (Lk 19'^^"^). Though re- 
jected by those who had formulated their own 
material notions of the Messianic Hox)e (Mt 16-®S 
Jn 7“^®"®- 9*^), it was after all on the ground of His 
X:>atriotism that Jesus was betrayed into the hands 
of the Gentiles. When Caiajihas urged this policy, 
he was moved more by fear for ‘our jilace’ than 
‘ our nation. ’ It was on the charge of having spoken 
against CjBsar (Lk 23-) that Pilate was induced to 
condemn Jesus (Jn 19^-^* ^®). It was in the name of 
the Messianic Hox^e that He was mocked by the 
soldiers, and over His cross were written as accusa- 
tion the words, ‘ The King of the Jews’ (Mk 15^®). 

2. The J\Iosaic Law in its hearing upon unity . — 
National pride also centred in the unity which was 
epi'oiiiized in the Mosaic Law. Before the death 
of Herod the Great, two Pharisees were burnt alive 
for leading an assault upon the golden eagle he 
had fixed over the gate of the Temple court. And 
the x>assion for the Law was no less exaggerated 
throughout the period of direct Roman rule, as 
when there was a riot on the occasion of Pilate’s 
bringing the Roman ensigns within the city walls. 
Jesus Himself was very conscious of the national 
unity through the Law. He kept the feasts, being 
found in Jerusalem at the Passover, the Feast of 
Tabernacles, and of Dedication (cf. Mt 26^^). He 
was a regular attendant at tlie synagogue at 
Nazareth (Lk 4^®) ; and His interest in these nur- 
series of nationality was so far recognized that the 
liberality of Jairus in xjroviding one was assumed 
to be a claim on His favour [Lk 7^* ®)- His -svqrks 
of healing were kei)t so far as jiossible on the lines 
of the Law (Mk He thought of Israel 

as the Chosen Peojple, and spoke of them as ‘ the 
children’ (Mt 8^® 15^®). Indeed HLs reverence for 
the Scriptures (Lk 4 -^* 8 -i 2 i03i 24-®"-^), for the Law 
(Mt 5^®, Lk l(P®-2®, Jn 5'^b, and for the Temide (Mt 
23^^* -b Jn 2^®* 1^), went far deeper than was appre- 
ciated by worldly-minded ecclesiastics ( Jn 2^® 74«-49j^ 

But with all tliis. tenderness for the obligsit :o:i' 
of Jewish religion as ties, He rcMrii.od IIkmii 
bonds. His perfect allegiance to the truth and 
grace of God (Jn made eveiy lesser loyalty stand 
in subordination. He withdrew H^self more and 
more from the passion of nationality as embodied 
in the religious pedantry and exclusiveness of the 
Pharisees, until at last it vras almost wholly 
arrayed against Him and He against it (Mt 23*® 
etc.). The dispa rage men t of Gentiles with which 
He began (]Mt h’b cf. 20-®), turned to denunciation 
of the false children and unfaithful servants { Mt 
2128-44^ cf. 8^*^ ll®b' And Luke especially records 
His kindly attitude towards Samaritans (Lk 9^ 
J033 17^®). In regard to the terms of the Mosaic 
Law, He did not hesitate to act as Lord of the 
Sabbath in the interests of humanity (Mk 3^). 
And, further. He taught that a man could not be 
defiled by the eating of meats (Mk 7^®), or 
cleansed by the washing of pans (Mk 7®). He dis- 
tressed His disciples by sending away sorrowful a 
young devotee ot the Law (Mk 10 ^'^■^), and offended 
religious sentiment when He kept company with 
pnblicnri^ and sinners (Mt Lk 15^ 19^. 

Thus at length the devoted Student of the Scrip- 
tures and whole-hearted Champion of the Law was 
ejected from the national party as a deceiver (Jn 7^^ 
9--"-®, Mt 27®®), and delivered up to the priests and 
the Romans. While He was finally accused to the 
Romans as a x^retender in the cause of independ- 
ence, He was attacked from the beginning by the 
legalists as an enemy to the cause of unity. 
Though He embodied the Hope of Israel and ful- 
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filled the Law of Moses, it was in the name hoth 
of the Hope which the priests mistook and of the 
Law which the scribes misinterpreted, that Jesus 
was brought to the cross. 

But the essential attitude of J esus in respect to 
. ' ■ . be better read in the varied witness 

* : ^ ■ even than in His own. Within 

the limits of His short career He conformed to the 
Law, for He Avas born under it (Gal 4-^) ; and He 
spoke out of a Messianic consciousness (Lk 4^^), 
because He came unto His own (Jn But -when 
He was departed, His disciples ' saw greater things 
than these.’ They ^Derceived that the use of 
current speech and even contemporary ideals was 
compatible with a more perfect independence of 
their limitations than the most -i -i i- and 

revolutionary attitude could express. L'lie ideals 
of Christ moved wdth such ease in^ a plane of 
thought which is as universal as it is inward, that 
they could be embodied in the contemporary forms 
as well as in any other. Whereas the most ardent 
of reformers, ready to deny ■ ' * ■ /ei'y- 

thing established, may be . ‘ ‘ . the 

product of his ag--. ; ‘id ->vv‘ Iw the most 
pedantic ideas. TIs 1 lu' di-sus w’as re- 
leased at once and :■ >, -a \ \ i i ^ nationalist 

setting, with this unique result that it lost nothing 
but gained everything by its liberation. It is true 
the company of original Apostles remained Chris- 
tian Jews; but the leaders came to ■ i’ '• t 
they enjoyed no distincti •••'■. ‘t,-. . |v' ■ 

doin which was withheld •■'Ji ''c t ..-'n i And 

St. Paul, son of Benjamin and pupil of Gamaliel 
as he was, drew out to the full logical issue the 
universal implication of the gosiDel. 

The influence of Jesus u]3on nationality has been 
of a composite nature. On the one liand, He has 
loosened its bonds by enlarging the conception of 
God an-’ ( * }■’; .he fact of human brother- 
hood. \ » -I'l, ii \ ' at first constituted under 

the 0egis of the national deity, and provided the 
■ ■ and range for social ethics. Thus 

■ “ . .' ■■ ■ 1 religion were virtually the same 

thing, where either meant t .‘v.d where 

Rome had not obliterated dw-r moi i by the 
triumph of material force and the deiflcation of the 
reigning Emperor. It was to the sacred union of 
these two ideas of nationality and religion that 
Jesus was sacrificed. But the sacrifice enabled 
religion to pass into the ■'].:!!•*> -i.',;;. of association 
with humanity {ci. Jn li? ' ■. fn- vdiich, through 

the providential advance of Rome, the world was 
ci'aving, and towards which in the region of philo- 
sophy the Stoics had already felt their way (Ac 
17^®). What nationality had hitherto done for 
hi providing the scope for its practice of 
-ii' iiil mill; humanity was to do henceforth. The 
barriers had been broken down between Jew and 
Gentile, Greek and barbarian, bond and free ; they 
being brought by the blood of the Cross near to God, 
and so to one another, in order that henceforth the 
bonds of brotherhood might be of a purely human 
character, and that the parables of the Good 
Samaritan and of the 'liilun.i v.\ might 

be the pattern and sanction for next-door philan- 
thropies and world -wide missions. 

Literature.— M afcheson, Growth of the Spirit of Christianity, 
as well as more formal works; Ilin-D.'r. Thn 

Vuw of Human Life (1901), chs. ^.1.- \. ; Tht A-mhoi-- 

ity of Christ, (1906), ch. v. ; J. 

(1903), 1 ; B. F, Westcotfc, iS'octaZ A-na'f' i-r af,ri<'r.T„p. (I'^ST). 

. r w. r ' ‘ ■ ' 'ons (I,": jv. i> .i. \ 'iliup.'im. 

■ ; 12 . 

A. Norman Rowland. 

NATURALNESS. — Few terms are more fruitful 
of fallacious thought than the group including 
^nature,’ 'natural,^ ^naturalness.' in modem usage 
they are verj frequent, and the range of varied 
meanings which they cover is wide. Thus we speak 


of natural instinct, natural conduct, natural re- 
ligion, natural science, and the natural creation, 
though the single epithet has a different sense in 
every case. Two phrases like ‘ the law of nature ’ 
and ‘ natural law ' are verbally equivalent, yet they 
are very different in the one drawing 

its connotation from Roman jurisprudence, the 
other from modern science ; the one being con- 
cerned entirely with human thought and conduct, 
the other mainly with inanimate phenomena or 
those re^ -.r which include creatures 

of lower • man. It is always need- 

ful to be on one’s guard against the fallacies which 
so easily arise through such changes in the meaning 
of a term ; for they are aj)t to be unnoticed when 
the term itself is constant. But the danger becomes 
greater when these terms are carried back to a 
period in which they were in far less frequent use, 
and when they covered a smaller range of meaning. 
This was the case in the age of the NT. We 
have now generalized our ideas, and we speak of 
‘ Nature ’ in the sense of the Cosmos. It is com- 
monly with a reference more or less definite to 
the observed order of the Cosmos as a whole that 
we employ the words ‘natural,' ‘naturalness’; 
although there are many instances also in which 
they have a narrower reference- But in antimiity 
it was either a particular person or thing, or else a 
particular class of persons or things— a kind — 
which was in view ; and the nature of this group 
of instances was the standard of naturalness. So 
‘ life according to nature ’ meant, not what was in 
harmony with the universe, nor even what corre- 
sponded with environment, but what fulfilled the 
nature of the man himself. What was ‘ contrary 
to nature,’ on the other hand, was not what put a 
man into antagonism with his surroundings, but 
what amounted to violence done to his better self. 
The later Stoics, indeed, made aj^proach to the 
modern use in some directions, and in turn influ- 
enced legal principles, and later movements of 
thought ’which sought a ‘return to nature,’ such as 
that with which the name of Rousseau is connected ; 
but they afford no more than an exception to the 
general truth that in ancient times the use of the 
terms under consideration was particularist, while 
to-day it is commonly generalized or even cosmical. 

An examination of the passages in the NT in which natural- 
ness is spoken of bears out this difference fully. In Ja 37, e.g . , 
the ‘ nature of beasts ’ ((pu(rts B'yiptuv) is contrasted with human 
nature (^ q>virt? ^ Kvdpcorlvn) ; and St. Paul opposes the teaching* 
of nature in the case of the Gentiles to the teaching* of law in 
the case of Jews (Ro 214 27) ; while in 2 P 1*^ we read of ‘ a Divine 
nature * (deioe. (pva-n). But all such instances which develop the 
idea of naturalness lie outside the Gospels, and most of them 
occur in the writings of St. Paul. It is not necessary, therefore, 
to discuss them fully here ; it may suffice to refer to an instruc- 
tive note by Dr. Armitage Robinson in his Com. on the Epistle 
to the Ephesians (on 23), pp, 49-51. 

^ The words which are rendered by ‘ nature ’ or the 
like in the EV are 0ucri/c6s, bpoLoirad'fjs, and 

but the last is only translated ‘natural’ 
where it stands opposed to irv^vyariKbs, and there 
the^’t r.i'it '.ifi.*':!. '..ly Taough none better 

is cj'iiy i!i(‘-r words, however, 

occurs in the Gospels at all : and the entire absence 
from the Gos;pels of terms directly expressive of 
naturalness is in itself a warning against attempt- 
ing to bring the facts of J esus Christ’s life under 
this category without care and caution. 

There is, however, profound truth in Tertullian’s 
saying, ‘Anima naturaliter Christiana,’ and it is no 
false extension of this if one speak of the natural- 
ness of Jesus Christ as perfect, since in Him the 
best and highest nature of man is shown complete 
and unalloyed for once. Such a mode of expression 
would only serve to heighten the supplementary 
aspect of the truth which comes out in the contrast 
that St. Paul emjdiasizes between the first Adam 
as the ‘ natural man ’ {-^fox^Kbs), and the last Adam 
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as tlie Uife-giving spirit’ (1 Co 15'^^). It is along 
this line that the explanation must be sought of 
what some have feit as a serious difficulty, namely, 
that few principles in Christ’^ LefU-liing can be in- 
stanced to which parallels of earlier d,iLe may not 
be adduced. Not only the writings of the OT 
Proi3hets and Psalmists, but also the religious 
teachers of other races, such as Gautama, Epic- 
tetus, or those collected in tlie Tao of China, ahord 
numerous anticipations <jf the Lord’s words. It 
could not be otherwise if the true nature of man be 
realized in Him ; if God purposed ‘ to sum up all 
things in Christ’ {Eph ; if He was ‘the true 
light which lighteth every man ’ ( Jn 1^). A similar 
consideration enables one to understand the re- 
markable fact that Christ’s appeal is to men of 
all races. ‘ One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin ’ : apart from this, the fact, to which 
ever- widening experience bears witness, that in all 
races ‘ his sheep hear his voice,’ would be most 
wonderful, not to say inexplicable. 

It is quite in keeping with this view of the facts, 
that the Lord Jesus never hesitated to appeal to the 
natural instinct of men on questions of conscience. 
E.g. ‘ Doth not each one of you on the Sabbath 
loose his ox or his ass . . . ? And ought not this 
woman to have been loosed from this bond . . . ? 
(Lk 13^®^'*, cf. 14®). He also employed expressions in 
reference to Himself which may be said implicitly 
to make naturalness the criterion of conduct. E.g. 
‘Thus it becometh us to fulfil all ’ 

(TTpiirov icrrlv tj/mv, Mt 3^®); ‘ Behov- ■ ;i ihe 

Christ to suffer ’ ’ ravra Tradetv rbv XpLarSv, 
Lk 24^®). This last usage is very characteristic of 
the Ep. to Heb. (cf. 2^"^ 6<pet\€P . . . o/xoLcod^pat ; v.^® 
^7rp€7r€P atfT(p ; and the similar expression in 7^® 
i}fjup Kai ^TTpeirep dpxi-epeijs, which bases on the nature 
God has given us the natural eN]«o(‘hdion v.liidi 
must be formed of Christ). Se*'. bowman Sniyili, 
Old Faiths in New Light, 105. 

E. P. Boys-Smith. 

NATURE AND NATURAL PHENOMENA.— 4. 

The inquiry as to the attitude taken up by Jesus 
towards the natural, visible, tangible world which 
is the physical environment of the soul, is affected 
and limited by the fact that our Lord was not a 
philosopher or a scientist, but a spiritual teacher. 
His only mission was to preach the doctrine of the 
Kingdom of God, and to this He rigidly restricted 
Himself. Thus He nowhere enunciates a cos- 
mology ; He gives us no explicit theory of the 
providential order ; He leaves the scientific con- 
ceptions of His day wdiere they were, correcting 
no current mistakes as to the meaning of natural 
phenomena, and citing uk* i!‘.t<4h-chun -VTiihesis of 
His own of thefjo;- ui' ilu; I'liy^ical nni\ t'rse (see 
Wendt’s Teachihg q/' i. ]«p. l.">l-ir>3,'. This 

at once both hampers us and frees us in dealing 
with our special subject. It hampers us because 
we have to glean such hints as are possible for our 
purpose from scattered references to natural pheno- 
mena and to the order of nature as a whole, which 
occcur incidentally in His teaching. But it also 
assists us by enabling us to understand that no 
sinister or misleading suggestions lurk behind the 
silence of Jesus on the innumerable problems 
that try the modern mind in its outlook on 
the natural order. The revelation of Jesus does 
not contain a complete conspectus of the facts of 
the world in all their aspects : it is a spiritual 
revehirion. vliich fnnw at the enlightenment of the 
soul a*- lo iIk; \iial iniih^ of conduct, and as to 
the ideal relations between it and its Heavenly 
Father. Every element in the teaching is subordi- 
nate to this central consideration. In seeking for 
such light as is possible on tlie attitude of our 
Lord to the physical world, we must, therefore, 
bear this limitation constantly in mind. 
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2. We also find here the key to the kind of refer- 

ences which are made by our Loid to the facts of 
nature. These references ^’oi I 'iFml-.dy for our 
jmrpose, very numerous in x''-'T io .he bulk 

of His teaching as it has come down to us, and 
this for a leason we shall presently deal with. 
But they all belong (1) to the class of facts that 
were quite familiar to His hearers. His aim was 
always entirely practical, and His illustrations 
and references^ to nature are thus extremely 
simple and obvious. We seek in vain for any re- 
condite, or technical, or unusual allusions ; they 
all lie consistently in the path of common observa- 
tion; so much so that hardly any of them need 
interpretation to the simplest modern minds. And 
(2) they are of that class which lend themselves 
obviously to the uses of illustration, being vivid, 
pictorial, and frequently recurrent in the lives of 
ordinary men and women, so that anyone familiar 
wdth His teaching could not fail afterwards to be 
reminded of the spiritual truths He had taught, 
because no one could go through a single day of 
average experience without coming across one or 
more of the natural facts used in His matchless 
collection of illustrations. By this means He 
turned nature into a whispering gallery of spiritual 
truths, and filled each common day with perpetual 
reminders of His central teaching, thus enlisting 
both the u’l'hr'tmiding j:nd the memory of His 
follo\vers U' j[-('i ifCUH ni service as a revealer 
of religions truth. Any devout and careful student 
of the Gospels will readily find the justification of 
these remarks in the pages of the Evangelists. 

3. Incidental, however, as are the references to 

nature and natural phenomena in the words of 
Jesus, they are full of suggestiveness as to His 
attitude to the material world. Through the rigid 
self-limitation which He imposed on Himself w’e 
catch the glow of His spirit ; through the narrow 
windows of His imagery rays of light pour out in 
many directions on the mysteries of life and 
providence. It is v.ij. j. |... i.. con- 
struct a complete ( liii-i I.' v/- -/-» , g. or 

‘View of the World,’ out of the scattered refer- 
ences of Jesus to nature ; but in the light of His 
teaching it is certainly possible to suggest the lines 
along which such a theory must run. His doctrine 
of the Fatherhood necessitated an attitude towards 
nature as well as man, and this attitude is con- 
sistently maintained by Him in all His w’ords and 
habits of thought as recorded in the Gospels. 

4. Chrisfs theory of Providence in the ncdxiral 
order. — (1) The first characteristic in the attitude 
of Jesus towards the facts and arrangements of 
the organic world is a certain beautiful 

and serenity. The facts wdxich so deeply disturb 
us in our vie\v of nature — suffering, the preying 
of one animal on another, death — were just as 
familiar to Him, who was an accurate and careful 
observer, as to ourselves ; moreover. He who was 
so >ymp{ith<<ic with men in their sorrows, must 
have bcM'ii (‘t^ually accessible to the sorrows of 
dumb creatures. Yet there is no trace of any 
disturbance of mind in Him as He met these 
familiar facts. His profound trust in God’s good- 
ness to His creatures enabled Him to view^ their 
sufferings wuth an equanimity in wdiieh there could 
have been no trace of hardness or indifference. 
It is the calmness of a mind so firmly centred in 
the idea of the Divine love and care that it suffers 
no shock at the most disturbing and haiTOwing of 
natural events. His references to the Providence 
that looks after the interests of flowers and birds, 
which are ‘ clothed ’ and ‘ fed ’ by God Himself, are 
full of a sense of the Divine "tenignity and good- 
will towards His meanest creatures, and He uses 
this fact as an argument to quell the needless 
anxiety of men, w'ho belong to a far higher order 
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of being (Mt 12^^), as to the sources and sureness of 
the natural provision for their own life and well- 
being. If God so " clothes the grass of the field,’ 
and ‘feeds the fowls of the air/ He will surely 
much more attend to the temporal wants of His 
children so that they may consider themselves 
free to attend to their proper spiritual interests 
(0i5-34)^ That the optimism of Jesus is not the 
result of careless observation or lack of sympathy 
is seen also in His acknowledgment^ of the evan- 
escence and perishableness of ■ ■' and animal 
life (v.^*^). Jesus teaches us ■ * ■ ■ . feeds the 
sparrow and also attends his obsequies’ (Lk 12 ^^^ 
cf. Mt 10-®). The sufferings peculiar to animal 
life and the incidence of natural death are clearly 
normal facts in our Lord’s view of nature, and 
need contain no problem for faith. 

(2) Another feature of our Lord’s view of the 
providential order is His recognition of the order- 
liness and faithfulness of natural law. There is 
every indication that in realizing this He found a 
deep and constant pleasure. The world to Him 
was the home of order, and, as such, an indication 
of the will and character of the Creator and 
Sustainer of all things. He loved to notice and 
draw attention to this characteristic of the natural 
\vorld (cf. Mt 5^3 716-18. 24-27^ Mk 4^-s. 26-28 930^ Lk lO^s 
1224 138 j934^ Jn 3® 10®'® 15^'^ etc.) Specially inter- 
esting to Him were all the phenomena of growth, 
which He so often uses as a symbol of the laws of 
the spirit (Mk 26-28. sif. 132*8^ Lk 13®* Jn 152-^), 
and of the habits of animals (Mt 6^® 7^® 10^^ Lk 
IS®'* 17®7, Jn 10®'®- *2 etc.). 

(3) This leads us to the most important of all 
the characteristics exhiliited in our Lord’s treat- 
ment of natural phenomena — His profound sense 
of the function they fulfil as sxiggesting spiritual 
facts and laws. His purpose in using natural 
imagery is not summed up in the fact of its pic- 
! iiv'MpioTiON-^ and mnemonic aptness. However 
ii.Mhly ii injiy have been as a mould into which to 
throw His teaching, He evidently believed that 
there "was in addition to this a real correspondence 
between the laws of organic and of spiritual life. 
He lived in two worlds, with an intensity of inter- 
est that has seldom been np|iro.\<;he«I ilio wmrld 
of sense and the w’^orld 01 si>iril. These two 
worlds to most men are divided by a deep chasm ; 
but to Him there Avere innumerable bridges of con- 
nexion between them, and His thoughts traversed 
these in a perpetual play of happy insight, finding 
in both unendin;.’ f o "•■'-«.]. 11 i.h- mo-- that were real 
and true, each '-iif-i.ii'm I'gli' iisio the heart of the 
other. Or, to \Jny !*.•■ 'ii-iib*, v^e may say that 
to Him nature was the miiTor of the spirit, in 
which He ever caught glimpses of the profoundest 
laws and operations of the higher life of the soul 
and of the character of God as the Lord of both. 

When He said, ‘ The kingdom of God is like ,’ 

He was exercising no mere ingenuity- of f.ti'cv, 
neither was He inventing fictitious '•iiMil.ir'.' i'o- 
bcl ween di-comiocted of existence; rather 

lie wa'< luJdirig uj^ ilie gold and silver sides of 
the same bright shield of Truth. 

(4) In entire consistence with this view of our 

Lord’s imagery, we notice the complete absence, in 
His view of the v:>/rld, of -4 a, n^hcLS 

been drawn by modern U>i,.h b-t'rt-oi //«•■ )’ itural 
nnd Hr ifocriutturnl. Living, as He did, in the per- 

of Hi- Father’s presence and power 
and love, such a distinction would be to Him 
utterly unreal. In His cosmology there was no 
third term, such as ‘force,’ or ‘energy,’ or ‘law,’ 
coming in immediately between the Divine will 
and its result. There was only God — the Creator 
and Sustainer — and nature was the material ex- 
pression of His loving care and energy. What 
we would attribute to a secondary or efficient 


cause He always attributed to the direct activity 
of the Father. ‘Your heavenly Father feedeth 
them. . . . Shall he not much more clothe you 
. . ‘Not one of them falleth to the grmmd 
without your Father . . ‘My F'ather worketh 
hitherto.’ In this sense of the immediacy of the 
Divine activity we find one of the most character- 
istic traits of the religious attitude of Jesus towards 
the natural world. The same consideration throAvs 
a su^ . ■ ' ' ■■■ ‘ ’ le way in Avliich He exercised 

His . To* Him there was nothing 

‘ supernatural ’ or inexplicable in the wonderful 
deeds He wrought. They were rather perfectly 
natural ^igU" of the activity of God in and through 
Him : ‘ My I’aLlier that dwelleth in me, he doeth 
the works’ (Jn 14^^^). Even in the case of an act of 
healing which was performed without any overt 
reference to the Divine pOAver, as when He said, ‘ I 
Avill, be thou clean ’ (Lk 5^®), the same attitude of 
dependence on the Father’s favour and poAver 
must be presupposed (cf. Jn 5*®). To Jesus, there- 
fore, the Avoiiderful Avorks Avhicli He wrought AA^ere 
but the expression of the AAill of God through Him, 
and Avere as natural as the forces that eventuate 
in the ‘blowing clover and the falling rain.’ If 
this were borne in mind, perhaps the difficulty of 
the miraculous would not be Avhat it is to many 
nowadays. The key Avould be seen to lie in the 
region of personality rather than of a ‘super- 
natural’ law over-riding a natural laAv. Jesus 
being AA’ho and Avhat He was, it Avas as natural for 
Him to work ‘ miracles ’ and to exercise an excep- 
tional control over the ‘ forces ’ of nature, as it Avas 
for Napoleon to do extraordinary things through 
his gift of control over men, or for a great scien- 
tist to initiate fresh H forms and con- 
ditions of matter. I ‘ ■ of the soul of 

Jesus was an unbroken fellowship with God as His 
Father, AA^hich manifested itself in all He did, and, 
among other AV’ays, in the poAver to use natural forces 
in a unique way in order to fulfil His filial mission. 

5. There is another aspect of the attitude of 
Jesus to nature and natural phenomena which 
must not be overlooked, and Avhich, however inci- 
dental it may be to His mission as such, is replete 
with suggestion and helpfulness. We have pointed 
out that His scientific and d.'. interest in 

nature was merged into i'l*- interest 

which always controlled His soul. W'iiat of the 
artistic interest Avliich is so strong in the highest 
type of mind ? Here again Ave must speak of the 
subordination of all to the spiritual outlook and 
iri;)j - None the less is it clear that Jesus was 
sensitive to the beauty of the world. 
He loved ivature for her own sake, and because she 
ministered to His love of AA'hat was fair and good 
to look at. And if it is true that the ‘ function of 
art is (1) to teach us to see, (2) to teach us what 
to see, and (3) to teach us to see more than we 
then the discourses of Jesus reveal the artistic 
temperament in all His references to the facts of 
the natural order. See art. Poet. 

(1) His faculty of observation extraordinary. 
His eye took in the smallest detail of the outward 
world with loAung ap])ro('inii()n. We have refer- 
ences to the march of the seasons (Mt 24®2, Mk 
132®) ; to the orderly stages of growth (Mk 42®) ; 
to the varying response of various kinds of soil 
(4^'®); to the mystery of (Icveloijmord (vv.27- sij . to 
the habits and disposition- of ariiinal': (Mt 10*®, Lk 
958 1334 1737^ jji 1Q3-6. 12^ (jL M t7*®) ; to the customs 
of the household (Lk 132*, cf. the many references 
to the laAV of hospitality, and to human intercourse 
and social life). He was never at a loss, indeed, in 
drawing upon the resources of His observation for 
the purpose of illustrating His own teaching, but 
was like a householder, ‘bringing forth from his 
treasure things new and old’ (Mt 13®-). 
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(2) In the same way He teaches us %ohat to see. 

A wise selection must he made in storing the mind 
with facts and impressions^ so that the multiplicity 
of Nature may not overwhelm the mind, or cause us 
to lose our way in the confusion of her wealth. And 
'while, as we have seen, there was nothing too great 
or too small to arrest His eye or interest His mind, 
there is one interest which evidently dominated 
His mind in His watchful observation of natural 
phenomena. Thatwasi’ ’*/■ ■ 7. minterest. 
And this is always tr;.- art. The 

l^ainter, the poet, the sculptor, are eminently and 
broadly human in their approach to Nature ; what 
has no reference to human experience and action 
and passion lies outside the scope of Her appeal to 
them. A glance at our Lord’s parables and illustra- 
tions at once reveals this dominant human interest. 
He refers only to those aspects of nature that in 
some more or less definite way intermingle ynth 
the daily or occasional experience of human beings. 
There was a practical as well as artistic purj)ose in 
this ; for He was thus able to interest His hearers 
more readily in the lii..;hcr n'uths which He was 
anxious to impress upon ilmir minds and to com- 
mend to their sympathies. 

(3) He teaches us to see more than we see, for the 
natural became in His hands a translucent veil 
through which the spiritual poured its light and 
inspiration into the hearts of men. Here art once 
more became handmaid to religion ; and the beauty 
of nature became a vehicle fin- tin-, liigber benuty 
of holiness and truth. The -.1 nui ra-iEiic gi ii i- .-ocu 
in the beautiful, vivid, and b<il,nn-(.Ml/h/-/." in wliicii 
He clothed His imagery and parabolic teacMng. 
His language is wonderfully clear and pictorial and 
apt : the mould into which He runs Hi.-^ illustra- 
tions is in keeping with the simplicity and beauty 
of its content. There is the happiest marriage of 
word and fact, type and antitype, in His teaching. 
This reveals the Master both of material and of ex- 

The eartlily forms in 'which the In- 
carnate \V ord enslirined His message have caught 
something of His owm Eternal quality and beauty, 
and will stand for ever as unique and unforgettable 
as the truth they embody. ^‘The words that I 
speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are life ’ 
(Jn 6^3). 

T.iThR vriHE. — Mozlcy, Unio. Sermons, 122; Vihp, S’ >'^7. in 
P<n‘fi'li and Philof: .110; Expositor, in. ii. 1'*'; J'. W. 

Robertson, Human Race, 163; J. Caird, Univ. Ser, 300; S. J. 
Andrews, Man and the Incarnation, 105 ; W. G. Elinslie, 
Memoir and Ser. 240; D. W. Forrest, Authority of Christ 
(1906), 143. E. Griffith- Jones. 

NATURES, TWO.— See Divinity of Christ, 
and Incarnation, vol. i. pp. 481, 812 f. 

NAZARENE. — 1. Introductory , — ‘Nazarene’ is 
a descriptive term applied in the Gospels and Acts 
to Jesus and His followers. The epithet is also 
regularly applied in the Talmud to Jes^ 
nsi-in Sanh. 43nr., 1076 ; Sota, 47a) and His disciples 
Taan, 276). As usually understood, ‘ Naza- 
rene’ in the first place meant ‘of [the town of] 
Nazareth,’ and indeed this explicitly appears in 
some pa.^'Sage^ in the Gospels {e.y. Mk P ‘ Jesus 
came from Nazareth of Galilee,’ Lk 2^ etc .) ; but, 
according to Cheyne, the name Nazareth in its 
original -‘ignificjincci wa*« the designation not of a 
town hut of a di-tiict. and ‘ Nazarene’ is primarily 
equivalent to ‘(iaiila an’ (see, further, below, and 
art. Nazareth). 

Sometimes a descriptive clause with asro followed by the 
place-name appears : e.g. Mt 21^^ | This is Jesus the prophet 
from Nazareth of Galilee’ (a ia-o N«^«psO r?;? 5 cf- 

l(y^ (^lr,a-ody tov mvo 'Scc^ecpiSi). 

2. The two Gr. equivalents of ^ Nazarene.'— In 
the Greek Test, two words correspond to ‘ Naza- 
rene,’ viz, Ha^apyjpds and Na^wpatos. In WH’s text 


the former occurs in Mk 1-^ 10*^^ 14®^ 16®, also in Lk 
434 (where it may be dependent on the Markan 
source). "" In Mt. , Jn., Acts (and xJerliaps originally 
in Lk.), Ea^oipaios is exclusively used. Probably 
Isa^aprjvos was omployLHl in the earliest source, and 
this was given 111 » latei for ISia^copacos. 

Etfiapy.vos is derived from Nec^capx, like MccyhoiXy.vy, from 

The forms Ea^upci, ’Sa^aepiv, Ea%ocpiB imply Heb. forms 
iTji'j, n“!s:.t The Talmudic form 'isb may be derived from 
rriXJ (or its masc.) mth change of a to 6 (6). See Dalman, 
Gram. d. Jiid.-Pal. Ara??!.- p. 152n. The same scholar thinks 
NotCw/Oalo? implies a Heb. form (connected with a by-form 
of the place-name niii»'^), op. cit p. 178, n. 2. Does 'S x^iapecToy 
( = n'L-' r ■ <'•.*, • ■ ' ■■■ , . ■ ■' T. .... 

Jn 19 , ‘ ' ,1 " . 1 " ' \ 

below. 

The exact relation borne by these two forms 
to one another, as well as the significance to be 
attached to this relationship, raise a difficult pro- 
blem. The points involved come to a head in Mt 
2^, where it is stated that the child Jesus was 
brought to Nazareth that ‘it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophets, that lie should 
be called a Nazarene’ (Na^wpaZos). Of the various 
explanations of this passage that have been pro- 
posed the most important are: (1) those that 
connect it with the Hebrew 'word (‘branch,’ 
‘sprout’) in the Messianic passage, Is IP. (2) The 
interesting view of Hitzig that NafwpaTos (Ac 24®) 
'svas suggested by in the (unpointed) text of 
Is 49® regarded as = ( ‘ those who are being 

saved’) in contradistinction to dwoKKi^pevoi (1 Co 
118. 21 « them that are perishing ’). Later the word 
’n!i3 was taken to be a singular to correspond with 
the parallel iny {‘servant’), and jr plb-l Jo Jesus 
(witn a play upon the place-name N. /. i .. This 
is very ingenious, but hardly con\uncing. It would 
be better to su^jpose that the (unpointed) nisj of 
the passage was read the Heb. form implied, 
as Dalman thinks, by Na^wpaZos, and applied by 
Jewish-Christian exegesis to Jesus. { (3) Cheyne § 
doubts whether Nazareth \vas ‘ originally the name 
of a town (or village) at all.’ The earlier and more 
correct form of the word is Nazara, imiDlying a 
Heb. form “ivi (or nns'b Mso desiderated by the 
Talmudic '“isn) : and this again is a by-form of the 
same 'word which enters into the second element 
of the name Gennesar (G ennesaret). This Nazara is 
really a name of Galilee, and n . ' " 

The word of the ‘prophets’ r- • ■■ ■ . 
becomes, on this view, Is 9i^- (‘the land of Zebulun, 
and the land of Naplitali . . . Galilee of the Gen- 
tiles’) rather than Is IP. 

It seems clear from the NT data that the term 
‘Nazarene’ was an early designation applied to 
Jesus and His disciples generally. It thus w^as the 
Jewish (Oriental) equivalent of the specifically 
Gentile term ‘Christian.’ ‘Nazarene’ was not tlie 
title given by the Christians of Palestine to them- 
selves, but by others outside the Christian fellow- 
ship. The names for, and used by, themselves 
were much more probably such as ‘believers,’ li 

* It occuts again only in Lk 24^9, where, hovrever, the reading 
is doubtful (AD read 

t Of. such forms as nsiV (1 ^ 1^9) in Bibl. Hebrew. 

t The ver- ‘ b.i-'ri rJrod run : ‘ It is too light a thing 

that thou -''io bv r.;. ser-.pu ro raise up the tribes of 

Jacob, and (shouldest be) the Nazarene (niK3) to restore Israel ; 
I will al'so give thee for a light of the Gentiles,’ etc. This is one 
of the Servant-passages which was undoubtedly applied to 
JesTis in early Jewish-Christian circles. Cf. Lk 232. 

§ Developing a theory suggested by Neuhauer and Gratz. 
See EBi, col. 3360, s.v. ‘Nazareth.’ 

11 See Faith. It is alwa.vs important to <listingnish the names 
used by a body of itself from those given by outsiders. Another 
case is probably ‘Pharisees,’ Heb. D*syn3 = (?) -separatists.' 
Their own name for themselves in the earlier period may have 
been Msldim, ‘pious ’ : later, such terms as D’psq ‘ wise,’ 
DDrij-Uin ‘colleague,’ were used. Cf. also remark on Ebionites 
at end of article. 
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‘brethren’ {e.g. Ac 9^*^), ‘saints’ etc.), ‘elect.’ 
In time ' Nazarene ’ seems to have acquired ^ a 
somewhat contemptuous or, at any rate, hostile 
nuance (cf. Jn The followers of ‘ the Nazarene ’ 
had evidently been made to feel the reproach 
of the alleged Galihean origin of their Messiah.* 
Moved by tliese influences, the Jewish-Christians 
seem to have transformed the title 'Na^apr/vos — 
which had now become in the mouths of their 
opponents an opprobrious one — into the honorific one 
and to have substituted the latter for 
tlie former. In this way, at any rate, Mt. seems 
to turn the edge of the reproach levelled at the 
Christian Messiah in the characteristically Jewish- 
Palestinian designation of Jesus as ‘ the Nazarene ’ 
(nnnn J 7 ny'). Assuming, then, that the term Nafojpatos 
is an'honorific title educed in this way by the J eAvisli- 
Christians themselves, it remains to elucidate the 
process by which the form was arrived at, and its 
exact significance. 

Na^wpaios may be a Greek form of nazurCt 
the Aram, equivalent of the Heb. Messianic term 
‘Branch’ or * Shoot.’ The selection of this 
particular Messianic term was dictated by the 
necessity of finding a counter-term to l^a^apT^pos. 
J^atojpaLos is thus an honorific title given by the 
ili^.dplo'A themselves to Jesus, and expresses the 
coindcLion that He was the 7iezer of Is IH — the 
‘Branch’ of Messianic Prophecy. Tt< ; 
to members of the Chri'.cian community naturally 
followed. See also following article. 

3. ‘ Nazarene ’ as a community -designation . — It 
is clear not only from Ac 24® but also from Mt 2^ 
that the Christian communities of Palestine, and 
even outsiders, at first bore the name of ‘Naza- 
renes.’ The writer of Mt 2^^ evidently belonged 
to a community so designated. The name is, of 
course, specifically Jewish, and it remained the 
characteristic Oriental- Jewish term for Christians 
generally {e.g. in the Talmud), though primarily it 
was the Jewish Christians of Palestine who were 
thought of. An interesting piece of early evidence 
of this usage has in recent years come to light 
in the Palestinian recension J of the Shemoneh 
Esreh. As is well known, the 12th of these 
‘Benedictions’ contains the famous imprecation 
on ‘slanderers’ or ‘heretics.’ In the Palestinian 
version an explicit reference is made to ‘Nazar- 
enes and Sectaries’ {mi7iim,).% Though the clause 
(osif Mining Lhese words may not belong to the 
(';ir’iic-i mrin of the prayer (early 2nd cent. A.D.), it 
is, at any rate, not very much later. J eimme [Ep. 
112) maJces allusion to the use of this ‘cursing’ 
prayer in the Jewish synagogues throughout the 


East. 

A Jewish- Christian sect of ‘Nazarenes’ is re- 
ferred to both by Jew* "1 P- \ . They 

are apparently to be ■. i' : • Ebion- 

ito-N. rliongh very littj- * \ extant 

concerning them.l! 


* The Galiliean population seems to have been by no means 
~ '■ ■ .‘ertain legal enactments regarded as im- 

. t' I I . A feeling of distrust, if not of con- 

tempt, of "the Galilsean population seems to have prevailed in 
Rabbinical circles. For a full and minute investigation of the 
relevant data, see the valuable monograph of A. Biichler (Der 
galUdische Am-ha-are§ des zweiten JahrhundertSf Vienna, 
1906). 

t Or rather the adjectival form of this, The Aram. 


^2 -X 7 

word is guaranteed by the Syr. (Heb. 

ny:) ; see Payne-Smith, The$. col. 2443. 

■ i Discovered by Prof. S. Schechter among the Cairo Genizah 
MSS, and published by him in the JQR, vol. x. [1898] pp. 654- 
669. 

§ See, further, an art. by the present writer in Chwrch and 
Synagogue, vol. v. [1903] p. 167 fl. (‘ TDhe Jewish Prayer against 
Heretics ’). 

II Possibly ‘Ebionites’ (Heb. DUr5K = ‘poor men 9 was a 
more general term, and may have been given by Jewish-Chris- 
tians to themselves. See art. Ebionism. 


Literature. — The artt. ‘ Nazareth,’ ‘ Nazarene ’ in Hastings’ 
DB, the EEi, and JE ; ‘ Nazareth ’ (by Guthe) in PRE and m 
Hamburger’^ RE ; the Coiiiin. on Mt 2-'^ (esp. Zahn, 1905) ; 

J. Halevv, Etudes f: vol. i. p. 231 f. (on : 

s most valuable a-.'^ ■> 'v essay. HaMv>_ suggests the 

derivation of Nac^Mpec^e' from the Aram, word ..c p 
Neubauer, Geog. dit Talmud, ISOS; Biesentl ‘ ’ 

(Sacred Lit. 1S59). The bizarre theory as to the existence of 
pre-Christian ‘ Nazarenes ’ set forth by W. B. Smith, Per mr- 
chrisUiche JebUS (1900), does not . i r 

[!. 'JOX. 

NAZARETH (Na^apd, Narcipdr, l^a^apid, l^afapfr). 

The town of Nazareth, the modern en-Nasim, 

was situated in Lower Galilee, 5^ miles almost due 
west of Mount Tabor, and nearly as far in a south- 
westerly direction from Kefr Keniia, the site that 
is usually identified with Cana of Galilee. The 
road that ascends from the latter place winds 
through the high valley in which Nazareth lies, 
and divides a short distance south of the town, the 
south-eastern branch finding its way to Jezreel, 
and thence down the valley to Beth-shean and the 
Jordan, the western crossing the low pass of the 
Samaritan hills, by ancient Megiddo, to join eventu- 
ally the great trunk road north and south, on the 
plain by the sea. The town itself, however, lay 
retired from the great highways of commerce, 
though within easy reach, almost within sight of 
them ; and its secluded position explains the 
absence of any mention of Nazareth in the OT or 
Josephus. The modern village, with a i'oi.nh:i i.Mi 
of seven or eight thousand, clings to the lom ui i\u\ 
hill. But the ancient town seems to have spread 
considerably higher ujj the slope, and from ‘ the 
brow of the hill on which the city was built ’ 
(Lk 4-^), 1600 ft. above the level of the sea, one of 
the finest views in Palestine is said to be obtained, 
embracing on the one side the valley of the J ordan 
and the mountains of Gilead, and on the other the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean.* 

That in our Lord’s time Nazareth was a place of 
considerable importance is indicated by the fact 
that it is always referred to in the NT as a city 
{iroXts, Mt 2^3, ‘Lk 2‘^‘ 2^) not a village (/cti^??). 
It was in touch with, but not harassed by the 
currents of popular, commercial, or political life. 
And there appears to be no real justification for 
the belief that Nazareth or its people were in 
any sense i n -i g n i ( > ( -m 1 1 i or despised, t T he words of 
Nathanael (Jn which have given currency to 
this view, are perliai3s misunderstood. He imist 
himself have shared the universally accepted belief 
that the Christ could come only from Bethlehem 
(cf. Mt 2®, Jn 7“^^) ; and if his language is intended 
to express disdain, it is no more than that of the 
polished town-dweller for the uncultivated rural 
population who know nothing of his artificial rules 
of piopiic iy and manners. As to the Athenian 
ov<‘r\ riMiivi' of Boeotia was a dullard, so to the 
refined hahitue of Jerusalem the rustic of Galilee 
may wd’ i- .r.' ■! uncouth and contemptible. 

These • n i i-i'i - 'bight not iinpi (.bnblv have 
become accentuated in the case of Nm/mk rli. owing 
to its withdrawn position in a self-contained upland 
valley. Under any circumstances Nathanael’s 
words bear witness only to a personal opinion, 
and are no evidence of a widespread or general 
belief. 

With the exception of the events of the early 
ministry recorded in Lk 4^®^*, the direct references 
to Nazareth in the Gospels are all associated 
with the birth and boyhood of Jesus. It was to 
Nazareth that the angel Gabriel was sent, to Mary 

* r. '■ '1 - ..f N ..--.n -'i and its site see G. A. Smith, 

i • r-!- ■ . I " !- I" ; Baedeker’S Palestine ; PEF 

1 /.... I f. P. -F T ■ I-,-, 

...... . r : . W . So •, -# .p < t /. O 

oxrora, 1903, p. 49 f., witn plates; If.'/ r > , 

p. 47. 

t See especiallv Solah !^^errill, Galilee in the Time of Christ, 
Lonflon, 1&&C, xvii, xviii. 
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His mother (Lk 1 -*^) ; and thither His parents came 
to find a liome after the flight into Eg^^pt (Mt 2-'^). 
From Nazareth they journeyed into Judeea for 
the purpose of the Koman enrolment (Lk 2^), re- 
turning to the same city when the requirements of 
the Jewish law for the ])urifleation of Mary had 
been satisfied (2^^). Twelve years later a similar 
visit to Jerusalem, in accordance svith His parents’ 
annual practice and return to Nazareth 

make it evident that the home during this period 
had been at the latter town. On the occasion of 
His baptism, it is from Nazareth that, according to 
St. Mark (1^), Clirist came to the Jordan ; the other 
Syno]jtists merely state that the journey wa^ made 
from Galilee (Mt 3^^), or name no place (Lk 3-^). 
His early life, therefore, was spent at Nazareth, 
and only in consequence of the opposition aroused 
by His preaching in the ^ymigogiie and the 
murderous attem23t upon Hi& lire (Lk 4-^^') did 
He abandon Nazareth and take up His abode at 
Capernaum (Mt 4^^). Thenceforward He does not 
appear to have visited, or to have had any direct 
relations with, His former home. Its name, 
however, continued to cling to Him, and by that 
; I bn He is known to the ‘multitudes’ at 
Jerusalem at the Passover, the n.iiger jrllgrim^ 
from Galilee His native province lAli 21- ;. IMiilip 
uses the name when he calls Nathanael to Jesus 
(Jn 1^®) ; and later in the history ir is employed by 
Peter at Ca?sarea (Ac 10"^) as a well-known title 
with which Gentiles also would be familiar. 

The precise form of the word and its signification are alike 
uncertain. In two passages (Mt Lk 4^^) the oldest MSS read 
and are followed by all recent editors. Elsewhere in 
' ■ V..' • - WIT r-*-" N’-.r.! c c\--'ption of 

' lAi.'-i, T •> ■ : !■■ ,«!' s ■' ..r*.. .lyinall 

'* 1 . 1,1 ^ "y adding 

. i .1 M • '.k '26) that 
on a comparison of all the instances in w'hich the name occura 
in St. Luke, including Ac 1038, the decision must be that the 
Evangelist wrote not Nx^xpir, a variable usage between 

the two forms being inconceivable.* In Mark and John the 
form Nx^xpir and in Acts Koi^xpid is accepted by all with the 
more ancient MSS ; and in Mk the form ^x^xpxT is found in 
AP. Dr. li I. -y. ‘.g< - 

in the Gc-: * - ' ■ t \ " - ■ - . . • « i a- N 

form ‘ h‘.- ‘ ■ * I \.( ‘ \ 

that the • s ' ' '• ■ : < ■ 

dental, are due to local or dial* I ' • q .•'.•*! "i** be 

ascribed to the transmitters o I • •• ■■ ■ of 

the documents rather than to . «•.. : 

The adjective also appears in t\\ o difforonl forms. The Second 
«■. . 1 . ' Sv''t . ' Ov I"*" 14 IC'b ; Matthew and 

- N tt,-. , Jn 185- 7 1919). St. Luke 

.... . t. . I. -pacTof, 1837), but in the 

Acts only Nx^ajpx7o^ 41^ GM * 22 S 2l3 *2(59). In no instance is 

there any important difference of reading. Neither the noun 
nor the adjective is found in the Epi'srlcs or the Book of Kevela- 
tion. 

There is no .‘igrecnicnt, again, with regard to the meaning or 
derivation of iVie name. St. Matthew sees in the return to 
Nazareth a fulfilment of the proiihecy of Is ill (‘ a branch 
(7ie?er) out of his roots shall bear fruit'), thus connecting 
Nazareth with the Hebrew * shoot,’ * sprout ’ ; and some 
have therefore su])posed that the name was given to the town 
in reminiscence of If»:ii<ib’'* k'lg'inge. and on account of the 
circumstances of our l.'-rd '• ’iiV there. Such an origin of 
the term is perhaps not impossible, although it hardly com- 
' : and of course no such thought wa.s in 

• • : ■ ■ *. r ■ ■ 1 or is intended to be ‘suggested by his 

words. Others have sought a connexion with the root “lUJ 
in the sense of keeping watch or guard * e.g. _Dr. Swete would 
follow Delitzsch and Dalman in explaining Nazareth to mean 
‘watch-tower.’ § This would imply eiiher that ihe town itself 

* ‘ vx^xp&T, c.t^BKLXn al permu e q. Gonlatis omnibus hujus 
evangelii locis (quibus accedit Ac 1038 i^BGOE) Lucam 
vxZafisO .‘•cripsisse statnendum est non vxZxpsr, nisi quod 4 16 
forniam cimi vxXxoee. adhibnisse suadent testes. Inter -ed enim 
et -BT cundein si'riptorem fiuctuas^e mcredibile est.’ 
t Compare afiihholeth and kihholeth (Jg 128), 
t I>r. Hort., however, writes :■ TIk^ evidence (for the spelling 
of the name Nazareth) when tabulated presents little ambiguity. 
:sx‘Cxpx is used at the outset oi the Mini?tr\ in Mt 1/3 (4>3) and 
Lk 1/5 ( 4 ^®) ; 'Sxiu.piG in Mt 1/3 (21ii), the only later placc^in the 
Gospels w’here the name occurs, and in A^ts : and 'SxZtx.sz'r 
certainly or probably in all other places’ (-Ne?c 2Vt(tainen.t hi 
Greek, Notes on Orthography, p. ICO). 

§ See his note on Mk 19 ; Aram, ms:, ms:. Of. also Mer- 
rill, loc, cit p. 122 . 


was on the top of the hill, or that it took its name from the hill 
on the slopes or at the foot of which it stood ; the former would 
seem to be contrary to fact, and the latter improbable. It 
would be preferable to understand the word in a passive sense 
from *is:, to preserve, protect (Old Aram, ns:, Assyr. nasdru),* 
so that Nazareth is the ' ' .’the name 

describes its position in The word 

might also be explained as a Niphal participle of T3S, “ns, with 
itR -.ni't; jncaning of ‘confined,’ ‘ shut in ’ ; compare the adjec-' 
ii\ al loi in >. Heb. or Aram, s, however, usually becomes 

<r in Greek, e.g. 2/wy, mi<3S— rTS3Sa = ]\r«itf’- 

c-Mx, etc. ; or a dental, e.g. ”ils=TjJ/3c». But is 

represented bj" Ziyopa in Gn ISio. A derivation from “in, 
denom. of 1 't:, has also been suggested ; Nazareth would then 
be ‘ the town of the Nazirites.’ “in: becomes in the Greek of 
the Septuagint va^ip, vx^tpx'ioi. Compare the modem name of 
the to^vTl en-Ndsira. The latter, however, is more likely to be 
a conscious or unconscious assimilation of the sound and per- 
■ . to a well-known descriptive title. See also 


Literature. — In addition to the references given above, the 
articles in the Bible Dictionaries may be consulted ; add Edward 
Robinson, BRP, London, 1841, iii. pp, 183-200 ; A. Edersheim, 
Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, London, 1883, i. pp. 145- 
148, 456 f. ; Cunningham Geikie, Holy Land and the Bible, 
London, 1887, ch. xxxix. ; G. le Hardy, Hist, de Nazareth et de 
ses sanctuaires, Paris, 1905. A. S- GedEN. 

NAZIRITE (Heb. ndzir), in AV spelled ‘Nazar- 
ite,’ means etymologically ‘one separated,’ a re- 
ligious devotee. The historical reterences are in 
Judges (13‘^®^' the case of Samson) and Am 2^^* ; 

the ‘ law of the Nazirite ’ is found in Nu 6. A com- 
parison of these passages reveals the fact that there 
was considerable diflerence between the earlier 
and the later type of Nazirite. Samson had been 
‘a Nazirite unto God from his mother’s 'womb’ (Jg 
16^'^) ,* his Nazirate was lifelong, and due not to 
any vow, but to tJio {ipj»oinf nu-rfi of God (13^“** 

In his case the iU)‘-iinen(;(j from wine, which is 
emphasized in the ‘law of the Nazirite,’ is not 
specified, and the avoidance of contact with the 
dead is apparently excluded. On the other hand, 
great stress is laid on the hair being left unshorn 
even from childhood (vv.^* ^4). This, which may 

be taken to be the most marked feature of a 
Nazirite in early times, rests upon the belief that 
the hair is part of a man’s vital being, and a 
symbol of viialiiy. Thus to let it grow un- 
polled or to ofier it in sacrifice was an expression 
of the devotion of the entire manhood to God. 
From the reference in Amos it may be inferred 
that the Nazirites formed a numerous class in the 
8th cent. , and that abstinence from wine was then a 
marked feature in their outward life. According 
to W. E. Smith {Prophets of Isr, 84), this prohibi- 
tion ‘w^as undoubtedly a religious prot( 'i Jig.-.iii'l 
Canaanite civilization in favour of the -irspl.- 'li*- 
of ancient times. This appears most clearly in 
the case of the Eechabites, who had received from 
their father Jonadab the double precept never to 
drink wine and never to give up^ their wandering 
pastoral life for a residence in cities (Jer 31).’ 

The ‘Jaw of the Nazirite’ describes the obliga- 
tions of the Nazirite, the ceremonies to be observed 
on the accidental * of his vow, and the 

sacrifices to be ; termination. It is 

clear that the vow is now contemplated as one 
which might be taken for a specified time only. A 
passage in Josephus {BJ il. xv. 1) suggests that in 
his time thirty days was regarded as the minimum 
duration of the vow. It included three points : 
abstinence from intoxicjUnig drink of every kind, 
and from the rmii of the vine in any form, 
avoidance of all contact with the dead, and the 
letting the hair grow with a 'view to offering it on 
the sacred fire (Nu 6^®). Accidental defilement 
'was followed by seven days of uncleanness, after 
which the period recommenced, and the vow was 

* Of. G. A. Cooke, North Semitic Inscriptions, pp. 185, 189 ; 
i Oxf. Heh. Lex. s.v. ni*:. 
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renewed with elaborate and costly rites. In like 
manner the termination of the vow is marked by 
offerings and libations, and specially by the shav- 
ing of the hair ‘ at the door of the tent of meet- 
ing,’ followed by its being ‘ put on the fire which 
is under the sacrifice of peace-offerings’ (vv.^®"^®). 
‘After that the Nazirite may drink wine.’ ‘It 
appears most probable that the combination of 
observances in the law is not ancient, that in the 
:i\i'iiljii h)':- for the Nazirite of later times we see a 
Ml- ion of - ‘veral originally distinct customs, which, 
like many others, had lost much, and, in some 
cases, all of their original in- ,;ni‘ _ ’ 'O. P». Gray, 
ad loc.). ‘Through this < lui'virv < ;■. it lost 

its value ; in old times it was Jehovah who raised 
up the Nazirites as He did the prophets. These 
weremenof God, ensamples of t he T •Mill]'* 

and therefoM^ -m g’c.M •■l’ m:- 
■ whole people. I'l -u- '..v 
Nazirate had sunk to a jjrivate practice of asceti- 
cism, ’ he individual obtains favour 

from ■ . i ; 

Later allusions ro biie practice of the Nazirite 
vow are found in 1 Mac S’*®, and in Jos. Ant, xix. 
A'i. 1, BJ II. XV. 1 (ease of Berenice). John the 
Baptist, in some respects at least, resembled the 
Nazirites (Lk cf. the account of James the 
Just in Eus. HE ii. xxiii. 3). It has been supposed 
by some that the vow taken by St. Paul at 
Cenchrese, and ■li--hj!‘ ^.>.1 l.y him at the Temple, 
was Nazirite in ’> ■ 'i.-, ‘jn* c*' (Ac 18^®, cf. 21^“^®); 
but the information given in the Acts is not 
sufficient to warrant the conclusion (see Knowling, 
ad loc., in Expos, Gr, Test,). 


T ' IF * \ I . - de Leg. Heh. rn. i. 6 ; G. B. Gray, 

‘ N : ! i> /■ ' . Orit. Com. ; W. R. Smith, Prophets, 

? . -■ 1 iJ .; W. R. Harper, ‘Amos and Hosea’ in 

n • ‘ . i-. liff., 56f.; Benzinger, Ueb. Areh. pp. 
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NECESSITY. — We exclude from this article all 
problems not directly raised by the Four Gospels. 

1. Necessity and the DiYine nature. — Meta- 
physicians di'ii'i.-iii-h between (1) ex- 

istence, and (2j necessary existence. A thing 
exists contingently, of which the beginning or 
end or ('bango can be conceived. A thing exists 
(*i which neither the beginning, nor 
the end, nor the be conceived. The 

Universe exists ■ ■ for we can imagine 

its annihilation ; the laws of Nature also exist 
■ ■ , for we can imagine them altered. 

' ‘ hand, the laws of Reason, of Mathe- 

matics, and of (fundamental) Morality exist neces- 
sarily, for we can imagine no beginning or end or 
change in them. 

Thus there never was, or will be, or could be, a time when 
things which are equal to the same thing could be wnrequal to 
one another. Nor can we imagine a time, or a world, in which 
cruelty would be other than odious, and lying other than con- 
temptible. If cruelty and deceit were seated on the throne of 
the universe, they would stiU he what they are, odious and 
coniempTihle ; and benevolence and truth, their opposites, 
would still be what they are, admirable and praiseworthy. 
Time and the vicissitudes of things can make no difference to 
the laws of Reason and the Moral Law. These are eternally 
and immutably true, — true not only to the human mind, but to 
every rational mind that does or can exist ; valid not only in 
this universe but in all possible unh'erses. 

There exists, therefore, a body of eternal and 
necessary truth. But this conception of nece^^sary 
truth carries with it the further conception of 
necessary Being, or necessary Substance. A truth 
cannot exist as it were ‘in the air,’ or in an 
infinite void : it must be true to some mind. 
And since the truths in question axe independent 
of all created minds, there must exist some 
Eternal Uncreated Mind, to which these truths 
are eternally true. Moreover, since the truths are 
partly moral truths, this Mind must be moral, or, 


to use the language of religion. Ihly. Now it is 
obvious that to this Min.il the predicate 

of necessary existence belongs in a higher degree 
than it belongs to what is called necessary truth. 
The laws or truths which are called necessary 
derive their necessary character from the fact 
that they are the laws of His Mind ; but He, the 
Ultimate and Absolute Mind itself, exists with 
a degree of necessity transcending theirs. They 
inhere in Him, not He in them, and consequently 
He, the Infinite, Absolute, Ultimate Substance, 
is not only necessarily existent, but also self- 
existent. 

The self-existence, or necessary existence, of the 
One True, Living, Personal God is a fundamental 
doctrine of Scripture. It was taught, according 
to the traditional exegesis of Ex 3^^ to Moses at 
the bush, and our Lord endorsed this view of 

’ ■ ■ of the Mosaic revelation (Jn 8®®). 

\ ' ■ the Johannine theology (with which 

is in essential agreement), necessary 
existence belongs • /■ d originally to the 

Father, who is ■ ■ ■ ' . ' _ 6 (9e6s (with the 

article), and the I i ■ ' o ' Trar’/jp, Jn 6®’^). 

To Jesus also, as consubstantial Son, belongs 
eternal and necessary existence (8®®). He has ‘ life 
in himself^ (5-®), and is to creatures ‘the resurrec- 
tion and the life’ (11'*^®). Yet He has this ‘life in 
himself’ by derivation from the Father (5^® 6®'^), 
and consequently is (in this aspect) an Effect, of 
which the Father is the Cause.* 

2. Necessity and the Divine freedom. — The 

Divine freedom, though absolute in the sense 
that God is free to achieve all that i- iHi-'-iiib. 
is limited by the laws of necessary truili and 
necessary substance as defined in § 1, Thus, since 
the laws of Reas--’ . • ■ ■ ■ • ■ , ■. ”d, He can- 
not achieve the *, .i-*,, . or (what 

is really the same thing) the essentially im- 
possible. For instance. He cannot annihilate the 
past, or make the angles of a plane triangle un- 
equal to two riglil Mii-. lr^. Similarly, since He is 
a necessary c, Me cannot will His own 

annihilation ; and since He is the supreme neces- 
sary Good (Mk 10^®), He cannot cease to be good, 
or will what is evil. 

The necessary character of the Divine perfections is fully 
recognized in Scripture t (Ps 102^-27, Mai 36, Nu 231®, He 136, 
Ja 117), as also is the doctrine that God’s freedom is limited by 
His character. All that is worthy of Him, . ^ut 

deceit, cruelty, and injustice are to Him .■ 1825, 

Job 83 etc.). 

3. N(?crfcsi*y liiul the laws of Nature. — It is an 

important corollary of the Divine freedom, that 
the laws of Nature do not possess immutable and 
necessary validity. So far from Nature being 
a self - contained system of blind, inexorable, 
materialistically determined forces, it is a realm 
of Providence, in which a Being fricrinly ro man 
guides the course of events i.illy. with 

the object of ' i’ i- i / < ■! individual 

his proper gov.^ AI- I-' 

In both Testaments the laws and operations of Nature are 
rc-g:u-<lc-d a- =om? of Jehovah’s free will (Gn 1, Ps 104, 

J<-i) 20. Mi cK'.). and consequently as capable of being 

1 !i or miraculously interfered with (Ex 3-15, etc.). 

T- < NT la\ - particular stress upon Christ’s control over the 
forces of Nature (Jn 211®'-, Mt 1422 ff. etc. ; see esp. Lk 82® ‘Who 
then is this that commandeth even the winds and water, and 
they obey him ? ’). 

4. Necessity and human affairs. — The recogni- 
tion of God as the sole Absolute and Ultimate 
Being, excludes the heathen coTicoption of an in- 
scrutable Fate or Necessity {dvd^fKy>\ to which 
gods and men are subject, but it does not of it- 

* Quite Scriptural, therefore, is the Greek theology which 
regards the Father as auhm, and the Son and Spirit as etWux-ra.. 

t The perfections of the Son of God have the same necessary 
character as those of the Father (see He 138). 
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self exclude the doctrine of Theological Deter- 
minism as taught by Calvin. The advocates of 
this view can appeal plausibly to a considerable 
number of NT passages. 

Thus there are texts which teach that the general course of 
events is predetermined from eternity (Eph 3U, 2 Ti 19, 
Tit 12, 1 P 120 etc.), and others which seem to deny human 
freedom of choice. Most of these are in the Fourth Gospel ; 
see, e.g., Jn 6^7 * All that the Father giveth me shall come unto 
me ’ (cf. 639); ‘No man can come unto me, except the Father 
draw him ’ (iKTcva-'^ avrcv ) ; 1028 ‘ they shall never perish, and no 
one shall snatch 'them out of my hand’; 12^9 ‘for this cause 
they could not believe, for that Isaiah saith again, He hath 
blinded their eyes, and hardened their heart ’ ; 179 ‘ i pray for 
them, I pray not for the world ’ ; 1712 ‘ not one of them perished, 
but the son of perdition, that <' -h. •, ■ be fulfilled* 

(cf. 1318 i 7 l 2 j 262^). E\ en in ' ' “ i-ve Mt ISHff- 

‘ unto you it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven, but to them it is not given,' etc. ; 187 ‘it must needs he 
that offences come ’ (K.va’yxn yotp ktrrtv IxOsh to, orau.v^oc.'ktie) ; see 
also 246 and 2621. 

But these passages of deterministic tendency are 
balanced by others of opposite import. 

Thus Christ’s invitation to be saved is addressed not to selected 
individuals, but to ail men : ‘ Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden ’ (Mt 1128) ; ‘ it is not the will of your Father 
which is in heaven, that one of these little ones should perish * 
(1811) ; ‘And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto myself* 
(Jn 1232) ; cf. 1 Ti 21 ‘ God will have all men to be saved, and to 
come unto the knowledge of the truth.’ 

Since, however, some reject God’s benevolent pur- 
pose, and refuse to be saved (Mt 25^ 26^^, Jn 17^^), 
it follows that the human will is free, and that 
the apparently deterministic passages of Scripture 
must be so interpreted as to leave room for human 
freedom. We are led, therefore, to some such view 
as this, that only the main events of human history 
are absolutely determined If ’n't'h tnt d. The persons 
by whom, and the times when, ihe T)>rtnc purposes 
are to be realized, are not predetermined absolutely, 
but only conditionally. Thus God willed condi- 
tionally that the Chosen People should play the 
leading^ part in winning the world to the gospel 
of Christ (Is 60-62, etc.), but, when they proved 
unfaithful, the Gentiles wei-e called (Mt 21^^ 8^^* 
etc.). Similarly the time of the T .Tj; ’ • *■ • i ■ • 
not fixed absolutely, but only "f . \ 

13®2 compared with 2 P 3^^ Rvm). ^ Applying the 
same principle to the interpretation of the ap- 
parently deterministic passages quoted above, we 
conclude that Eph 3^^ etc. refer mainly to con- 
ditional predetermination ; that ‘ all tliat the 
Father giveth me ’ ( Jn 6^^) are simply those whom 
the Father foresaw would be genuine believers ; 
that the statement that ‘no one {i.e. no hostile 

ower) shall snatch them out of my hand’ (10^) 

oes not preclude the possibility that they may 
snatch themselves out of Clirisfs hand by unfaith- 
jfnlness ; that the ‘drawing’ of the Father (6^) is 
the attraction of Divine Love, not the Irresistible 
Call of Calvinism ; that the ‘ I pray not for the 
world ’ of Jn 17® is to be read in the light of 17^, 
that the ‘blinding’ and ‘hardening’ of 12^® are a 
penalty for past sin % and that even the case of 
Judas was not one of individual predestination. 
The general principh 1- .*■* - apon the case of 
Judas is laid down in ■ 1 " oe unto the world 
because of occasions of stumbling ! for it must 
needs be that the occasions come ; but woe to that 
man through whom the occasion cometh.’ That is 
to say, in a wicked world great crime*: are morally 
certain to be committed, but there is no need for 
any individual to commit them, therefore woe to 
that individual by whom they nro committed. To 
apply this to the case of Judji'i- -the world being 
•TOat it was, alienated from God and full of 
treachery and malice, some one was morally certain 
to betray Jesus to death. But that some one need 
not have been Judas. He freely undertook the evil 
business, and therefore his condemnation is just 
(Mt 2624). 


5. The predetermination of the events of 
Christ’s life. — Much stress is laid by the Fourth 

on the predetermination of the events 
of ( "iri-r-. life, even with regard to such details as 
their precise dates and incidental circumstances. 

See, e.g., Jn ‘ Mine hour (for changing the water into '\\ine) is 
not yet come ’ [it came a few ■ . r’ . 78 ‘ I go not [yet] 

up unto this feast, because m„ ■ ■ ■ ^ r ■ „ et fulfilled ’ [it was 

fiilfilled a few days afterwards] ; 730 ‘ no man laid his hand on 
him, because his hour was not yet come’ (cf. S20) ; 1223 ‘ the 
hour is come that the Son of Man should be glorified ’ [by death] ; 
1227 ‘ for this cause came I unto this hour ’ [of my death] ; 13^ 

‘ knowing that his hour was come that he sh ■ ' ' ; -it of 

this world unto the Father’ ; 17i ‘Father, ^ [by 

death and resurrection], that thy Son may glorify thee.’ Cf. 
Mt 2639. 53^ Lk 1333, which imply that the length of Christ’s 
ministry; ‘ ' T”*. .] ; : alsoth" 

ver 3 ^ stro* ^ il-*- .-i > ■ ! . * '!■ sd goeth 

as it hath been detenmined ’ (xecra. to copurpcsvov). In all these 
passages the language is strongly T'lrrdrstii'r.ri;.:!. but, for the 
reasons given in the preceding -(-‘tIo’', lm‘ present writer 
holds that conditional predestination is, for the most part, 
meant. 

6. The necessary fulfilment of prophecy. — 

* ■’*.'> the ordinary view, it is the nature 

event that determines the nature of 
I But often in the Gospels it is the 

i:*-‘ ’^>f lI'i'* prophecy that is regarded as deter- 
mining the nature of the future event. This con- 
ception is specially characteristic of the First and 
Fourth Gospels, but it is not peculiar to them. 

In St. Matthew, Christ is born of a virgin at Bethlehem, is 
named Jesus, so jou‘ - '> - ; 

G*.! -T I .■ . ■ ‘ .'P'tv’' « I-:-!!' ■■ 

- ■ — ■- de-. »:<■■■.;. • - ’n. m. •■(! i* d i ’. 

.'a.. , ■! g’ .■ ! r !■ .i .^r ^ ^ y I' 

Lord through the prophet’ 'I'. -- r: . ^''7 .-.7 l^vpiov hoc 

Tov iTpoOiTiTov Kiyovros, x.t.x. •i.: i < phrase, 

122 215. 23 817 1217 1335 21^ 26 ■ > - ■ ' milarly, 

St. John regards the blindness of Israel as the result of a pro- 
phecy of Isaiah (1239, referring to Is 69); the betrayal of Jesus 
as happening ‘ that the scripture (i.e. Ps 419) might be fulfilled ’ 
7. / ' . f ■' .."r'l. prevalent hatred of Je&us as coming 

• . . ■ ! ■ ■ r be fulfilled that is written in their 

■ ■ • .*■ . ■ . I ley hated me without a cause.* See 

I \ ■ 9on of perdition’ perishes ‘that the 

scripture might be fulfilled ’ ; 19H where the casting of lots is 
necessitated bv ihe prophecy, ‘TTk vp‘ir[(.d in v garments among 
them’ (Ps 2218 ) ; 1936 ^ where th(‘ pi< r< i’lg of Christ’s side lakes 
, .-.•■f* f>,, and the refraining iren br.Mrting TTis 

• ' ' ;l'*l I 12 ^ also 189 and 209. For S\ iiopiic parallo's m 0 
I-.2:- •••. 

Without entering deeply into the philosophy of 
the question, we may point out that the two views 
in question do not necessarily exclude one another. 
We may suppose that God has a plurality of 
motives "for causing or allowing events to happen, 
and that when events have been by a 

duly accredited prophet, one of lli^ in 

cfinring or allowing them to happen, is to maintain 
t h<' crcdii of the prophet. This, afc any rate, seems 
to be the view of the who esteem 

prophecy so highly that i!!o\ iv-g.'.rd a prediction 
once uttered by a prophei a- c.n a sense) placing 
God under a moral obligation to fulfil it. Jesus 
Himself, on several occasions, acknowledged the 
obligation of fulfilling the ancient prophecies (see 
Mt, 26^3 16*^ 214, Jn 1928^ etc.). 

7. The necessity of means to ends.— The ‘ musts’ 
of Christ, of which there are numerous exan^les in 
the Gospels, generally refer to the Tie<*y-'i (\ H(‘ wa> 
under (in order to fulfil the purpose of lli< Incarna- 
tion) to do or to suffer certain things. His original 
purpose to become incarnate, and to redeem the 
world, was freely chosen (Ph 2’, 2 Co 8® etc.) ; but 
the choice once made, a whole series of experiences 
(many of them painful and humiliating) became 
necessary. 

As a child of twelve, He was already conscioiis, according^ to 
one interpretation of Lk 249 (see RVm), of the necessity of being 
about His Father’s business, and the same idea frequently reoura 
during the ministry. Almost at the beginning of it He declares 
to Nicodcmus that His purpose to give eternal life to believers 
can be achieved only hy His death : * As Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wildemess, even so must (dt7) the Son of Man be 
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lifted up’ (Jn 31-i).* He frequently declared the necessity He 
was under of working during the appointed time — ‘ We must 
(5 e;) work the works of him that sent me, while it is day ; the 
night conieth, when no man can work ’ (Jn Q-i) ; ‘ Howbeit I must 
(Sd ) go on ray way to-day, and to- ■ 'i» -v .*.* 1 h- i: ‘ ‘j. 

for it cannot be tha . [r ■•[':>( l ■ *' - 

Salem’ (Lk 18^^) ; ‘My meat is to do the will of him that sent 
me, and to accomplish his work ’ (Jn 4^-^, cf. etc.)- His 

visit to ZaccliJfius was determined by a redemptive purpose 
(Lk 195 ‘to-day I must (5s/) abide at thy house.’ ^ From the time 
of Peter’s ■ r . • , n- ^ * ■ . " 

necessity ' " ■ . ! ‘ - • ■ ■ . > ■ • i ■ *. 

‘Prom that time began Jesus to show unto his disciples how 
that he must (Ss;) go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things of 
the elders and chief priests and scribes, and be killed, and the 
third day be raised up’ (Mt 1621) ; ‘ but first must (^b7) he suffer 
many things, and be rejected of this generation’ (Lk 1725); 

‘ Behoved it not (oy» eSsi) the Christ to suffer these things, and 
to enter into his glory ? ’ (2426). 

CuiTe.-ponding to C l - i of doing and 

sudering all that is : ‘ \ ‘ "J.s'i’s salvation, 

is man’s obligation of h j»[in>j)i i.itlng (if he would be 
saved) the necessary means, h'requent stress is laid 
upon the latter obligation in the Gospels : see, e.gr., 
Mt (the necessity of repentance), 18^ (of conver- 
sion), 22^^ (of love), Jn 3® (of baptism), 6®^ (of the 
Holy Sujiper), 15^ (of abiding in Christ), etc. 

Literature. — S ee under Free Will, and add W. James, 
‘Necessary Truths’ in Principles of Psychology, ii. 617 ff. ; 
Boutroux, La cmitingence des lots de la nature ; J. Edwards, 
Freedom of the Will ; Momerie, Personality ; Martineau, Study 

r T 1/, . i:;- ■ . ; Sturt, 

. /■■■■.' , : « ■ ■ . : .1 S. Mill, 

/i - ,■ . ' (\>.' - !/ ‘ .vi. ch. 2. 

C. Harris. 

NECK.— (1) In the embrace of family salutation 
the smooth part of the neck below the ear is the 
part that is kissed, first on one side and then on 
the other (Lk 15^^). This is implied in Hebrew 
by the use of the dual form (Gn 46-^). (2) Prisoners 
and those condemned to pxmishment had the chain 
attached to a metal ring around the neck (Lk 17^). 
(3) It was on the neck of the oxen that the yoke 
was placed in ploughing. The freedom froni all 
other bondage, which is conferred and naturalized 
by the grace of Christ, is conditioned by the yoke of 
service to Him (Mt so). G. M. Mackie. 

NEEDLE. — Although the needle is of prehistoric 
origin, having been made out of fish bones before 
the discovery of bronze, it is mentioned only in one 
1 ill the Bible: ‘It is easier for a camel to 

go • •c’.igli the eye of a needle,’ etc, (Mt H Mk 
Lk 1»^®). The eye of a needle is, in Hebrew 
and Greek, called simply ‘ the hole,’ but in later 
Arabic it is also called ‘ the eye.’ Thus one modern 
Arab poet {Mej. Ad, ii. 231) asks, ‘What animal 
has its hoof in its head, and its eye in its tail?’ 
and another {ib. iii. 273) speaks of ‘ the eye which 
never tastes of sleep and is never filled with tears.’ 
The needle is often used as a symbol of self- 
neglect, in that it clothes all the world and itself 
remains naked (Burckhardt, 563). 

The phrase cited above from the Gospels was 
used in the schools, with the substitution of an 
elephant for a camel, to express ■'■•iiK-ibiug which 
does not happen. Thus in Baba h' Js*.. in the 
course of a discussion on dreams j.ii-I \\u\i inter- 
pretation, B. Shesheth says to K. Am ram, who 
laad tried to convince him ff '.•nm-l’Miig : 

‘ Perhaps you are from INimlH'.lii In ,v.Iiot(* ihi‘n* 
flourished a famous acini' niy <.r 'be Ibihyhun.ui 
Rabbis], where they can drive an elephant through 
the eye of a needle’— that is, can prove that black 
is white. Similarly, Berakkoth^ 556 : ‘ Xo one ever 
sawagolden palm, nor an onM-* higtheeye 

of a needle.’ For other cn < iir oi \ h(‘ phrase, 
see Buxtorf’s Lex. s.v. T. H. WEIR. 

* i‘r (ir ii'.'-j n--iginl i"-.'!’. iuir'o The* r. V, 'inure noi loJe-us 

t Tri*' i 'L'U hi'C’i inp.di- lo iflcMi f' if’c ‘ ii'-f rile s 
eye uitn ifi*- -ni.'ill door in a Inrgo <“ii' g;in‘, or lo -ub'-i i: in 
‘ cable ’ for ‘ camel ’ (xafjLyiXcif, have nothing in their 

favour. See Hastings’ BB iii. 505“^, and Expos. Times, ix.(ls9S) 
388, 474 ; A. Wright, Some N.T. Problems, 125. 
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NEIGHBOUR.— To the people of Israel, God had 
given the commandment, ‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself’ (Lv 19^®) ; but in their hard- 
ness of heart they had put a limit to it. They had 
deduced from the commandment, ‘ Thou shalt love 
thy m igl'bou! ’ — its converse — ‘and hate thine 
enemy AK 5 ; and they had made the latter as 

binding as the former. To a_ people who regarded 
themselves as the sole recipients of Jehovah’s 
favour, the limitation was not unnatural ; but 
with the revelation of God as the universal Father, 
who showers His blessings equally upon all the 
world, just and unjust alike (Mt5^^), the limitation 
must of necessity be swept away. To make men 
like to God was the essential aim of the life and 
'* Jesus Christ ; and as the love of God 
^ the love of man to man must be no less. 
All His doctrine in reference to man’s treatment of 
)'i- iK'igl'boui Tie summed up in the words, ‘Be ye 
i -icroibi-t^ pci ro('i, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect’ (Mt 5*^*^). ‘Neighbour,’ then, 
upon our Lord’s lips becomes a term synonymous 
with ‘ humanity.’ ‘ Who is my neighbour ? ’ asked 
a scribe ; and (Christ made answer with the parable 
of the Good Samaritan (Lk seeking by a 

picture of pure compassion to shame him of his 
question. ‘ Dost thou ask,’ He seems to say, ‘ who 
thy ■ ' ’ b G ? Set about at once to relieve the 
mist ^ .■ V one thou meetest. Make thyself 

the .■ of all who need thy help.’ It is to 

be ■ • ■ ! . in the application of the parable He 

does not ask which of the three was, but which of 
the three became {yeyovkvai, v.^®) neighbour unto 
him that fell among thieves. In the Sermon on 
the Mount He makes the same thing clear by 
direct statement — that ‘ neighbour’ includes all the 
world of men, even those who hate and persecute 
us (Mt 5’^®- 

To the old commandment, ‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,’ Christ gives a new and 
striking form in the words, ‘ Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them ’ 
(Mt 7^^) ; and that the’ all-importance of this rule 
may be made plain, He adds, ‘ for this is the law 
and the prophets.’ He thus makes a man’s own 
longing for love and kindness and compassion the 
measure of the treatment which he should extend 
to others. But this love and compassion must not 
be the outcome of any selfish motive. To do good 
to others that we may receive the same again, 
is to miss wholly love’s reward (Mt 5^®*^^ I1 Lk 
032-34 j . joy Qf ig loving : it is more 

blessed to give than to receive (Ac 20®®). To ask 
to our feasts only those who can invite us in return 
is no manifestation of love — is but a bid for earthly 
recoin pen-c. To obtain God’s blessing we must 
in vile Llie poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind, 
who can give nought in return (Lk 14^2-i4j^ 
presupposition of our Lord’s teaching, then, is this, 
that love is its own reward, that to lose one’s life 
for love's sake is to find it (Mt 10®^ || 16^®, Mk 8®®, 
Lk 9^^). The true servant of the Kingdom, there- 
fore, must be ever ready to give hm"! inti ugly and 
i\’ of all that he has and is; and even 
j ... !■ • . would take from him by violence he 
must offer no resistance (Mt 

It follows naturally that the Christian must be 
as ready to forgive as to give. When a brother 
seeks forgiveness, it must be granted gladly, even 
unto .seventy times seven (Mt 18^^ ll Lk 17®“*). 
There can be no refusal of pardon to the penitent, 
for so the Heavenly Father treats His erring cliil- 
dren (cf. the parable of 1 bcPro lig.!! ‘^oii, Lk 15^“’'-). 
To refuse to remit the oi!' :i' ',‘'' of oi I'l-j '! means to 
remain un pardoned by God ; for the Heavenly 
Father cannot forgive His children if they will not 
in turn forgive their brethren, who also are His 
children : for thus they cut themselves off from the 
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family of God, exclude themselves from His love 
(Mt 6^'^ 18'^^). The hatred of a brother becomes a 
sin which cannot be j)ardoned except it be repented 
of, except the hatred be wiped out and love re- 
stored. The universal Fatherhood of Goil is thus 
once more the basis of the argument (1 Jii 5^). 
And not only towards those who are fUlow-subjects 
of tlie Kingdom is love inculcated : it must extend 
even to those who are our enemies and the enemies 
of God (Llv 6*^’^* ; for Christ came to seek and to 

save the lost, and the Christian must follow in his 
Master s steps. Yet, on the other hand, forgive- 
ness must in no case flow from mere weak benevo- 
lence which foregoes revenge for injury, and leaves 
the matter there. An entrance must be won for 
})ardon into the heart of the offender before the 
Christian’s work is done; for pardon must be 
accepted as well as granted. It is not for his own 
but for his brother’s sake that a man must for- 
give ; and forgiveness is spiritually useless to the 
offender unless he rej)ent of Ids (dience. To Avin 
souls for God’s Kingdom is the Christian’s noblest 
work, and it is to that end that his whole treat- 
ment of his neighbour must be directed (Mt 18^®). 
Reproof, therefore, must not be wanting. The 
offence must be pointed out, and the sinner urged 
to amendment. In Mt (11 Lk 17^^*) a course 

of treatment is prescribed for the ■ ■ ».i. • s: ‘. He 

is to be dealt with privately as a ’■ that 

fails, in the presence of Avitnesses; and as a last 
step the Church is to be called in to aid in effecting 
a reconciliation. Only when all has proved vain 
is he to be regarded as a heathen man and a 
publican. But eA^'en then love’s offices may not 
cease. The publican and the heathen still remain 
the Christian’s care, are still sharers in the love of 
God. Love must still strive AAuth hini, by return- 
ing good for evil, by 'dig ‘-oals of fire uj)on his 
head, to AAun him bf«-U ii* (kim and love (Mt 5 ^, 
Ro 12^0). When all else has failed, there still 
remains the duty of prayer to God, avIio in His 
pro^•idencc may find a way to penitence. 

It folloAvs from the humble self-forgetting atti- 
tude Avhich this implies, that all loveless judgment 
of the weaknesses and sins of others is Avholfy for- 
bidden. To judge is to usurp the pMr-g,i of 
God, and to bring upon ourselves His conuenma- 
tion of our lovelessness (Mt Yet men are 

not to close their eyes to the characters of those 
about them. They must certainly seek to ffnd the 
best that is in every man, and to draw it to the 
light even as Christ did ; but to treat the notori- 
ously Avicked man as if he were good and upright is 
to make him a cause of offence to others, and at 
the same time to temj)t the man himself to greater 
Avickedness. To act thus is to cast j)earls before 
swine (Mt 7®). There is no more grievous sin 
against love than to disregard or to play upon the 
Aveaknesses of others. We must knoAv others’ 
Aveaknesses that Ave may avoid offending them and 
causing them to stumble. But that Ave may he 
able to do this — to hclj> th(‘ weak brother and to 
save him from his (hMc^cr- -h is first needful that 
Ave should he conscious of our OAvn. If our own 
eyes are blinded by the beam of self-righteousness 
and piide, we cannot see clearly to ca-t out the 
mote out of our brother’s eye (Mt 7^'® II Lk 6^^ II Gal 
6^). In the very strongest terms our Lord warns 
against the giving of offence to others, even to the 
least. It AAere better, He says, to suffer the most 
miserable death than so to endanger the salvation 
of another, and sin against Go<rs love (Mt 18®* 

In 1 CoS St. Panl treats of the matter in reference 
to a particular instance, pointing out that evem 
Christian liberty must he willingly laid aside if it 
in any way tends to hurt the conscience of a 
Aveaker brother. Love for souls is so absolutely the 
laAv of the Christian life that it makes right Avrong 
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and Avrong right. Charity is the greatest Aurtue 
of all, so that the w'ant of it makes eA^ery other 
virtue Avort bless (1 Co IS). 

To summarize the doctrine, the revelation of the 
neAv relationship betAveen God and man, and the 
new law AAdiich restb thereon, make of love the 
highest principle in life, and make the love of 
God and the loA’^e of man one and the same ; and 
since love is the divinest element in human nature, 
it must be love’s object to beget and to increase love 
in others. Hence toAvards all avIio are our brethren 
in the Lord Ave must be humble and meek and for- 
giving, ‘in honour preferring one another’ (Ro 
12^®), ■ eatness not in dominion but in 

serAuc< ' ji Lk 22-®) ; for it is eA^er the over- 

estimate of self that takes offence and causes hate 
(Mk 7“T ; S'Hd to the sinner and the unbeliever Avho 
are ignorant of love, there is but the greater need 
to make love manifest by unAveaxying self-sacriiice 
and unceasing kindness ; for so the eAul in the 
other’s heart Av^ill be overcome, and the Divine 
germ of love Avithin him Avill be fanned into a living 
Same, and he also Avill become a true son of God 
(Mt Ij Lk li Ro 12^^"^^). It is those Avhose 
Avliole liA’-es make for i)eacc — the peace that springs 
not from indifference bur from love — who shall be 
called the children of God (Mt 5^). 

Literature. — ^Works on NT Theol. by Beyschlag and by 
Weiss ; the Comm, on the NT, and works on the Parables ; J. 
H. Thom, Laws of Life after the Mind of ClirUt^ 330 ; M. 
Creighton, The Mind oj St. Petei\ 38. 

W. J. S. Milleb. 

NERL — An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3^". 

NEST. — Orientals, Avhile often indifferent to the 
studA .'■"d '‘a’'’-:! -li"’' of natural processes, haA^e 
alwa\ • .'(u .1 the provisions of instinct 

f or tf I ' ! i u * 1 ' - i , ■ imal life. They observed 

the Ill'll bo nf rest and safety in the 

selection and construction of birds’ nests (Job 29^®, 
Ps 84^ 104^'^, Jer 48-® 49^®). In the Gospels the 
Avord tr. ‘ nest ’ {KaTa<TKfjvca(Ti.$) means generally the 
place of night shelter for birds (Mt 8^®), or w^here 
they alight in search of food during the day (13®^* ®^). 
By coiilrastiiig His OAvm AA’ith the more fortunate 
coiidition of tlie bii’ds, Christ intimates that Avho- 
ever, like the scribe, AAmuld folloAv Him to the 
uttermost, may for His sake haA^e to endure loneli- 
ness, misunderstanding, and rejection. The refer- 
ence to the mustard seed, Avhich in its AAuld state 
produces a shrub reaching to the seat of a horse’s 
saddle, indicates that poAver of rapid expansion 
inherent in Christ’s Kingdom aa^McIi has often sur- 
prised both its friends and its foes. 

G. M. Mackie. 

NETS.— Nets were in ancient times used not 
only in fishing but in hunting beasts and in bird- 
catching. In the Go-pel- they are mentioned only 
in connexion with fishing, which Avas an important 
industry on the very prolific inland Avaters of Pales- 
tine. See Fish. Three terms occur. 4. dUrvov 
(perhaps from dcKelv, ‘to cast’), Yulg. rete, is the 
general term, including various kinds of nets. It 
is found in the parallel accounts of the call of the 
disciples (Mt Mk P®*"®, Lk 5‘^-®) alvny- ui 

the plural. In St. John’s narrative of ilie gi'cai; 
draught of fishes (21®* ®* it is found in rh(‘ -iiig., 
possibly referring to a net of larger size. See 3 
beloAV. 

2. dfj^tpXTjffrpov (which may perhaps be an ad- 
jective, difcrvov being understood), a casting-net 
(deriv. which verb stands, without a 

noun, for the action of the fisherman in using the 
net, Mk 1^®), bell- or pear-shaped, thrown by hand 
from the shore or from a boat, AAdiich Avas skilfully 
wielded so as to fall upon the water Avith its cir- 
cular mouth fully extended. The edges, being 
Aveighted, sank immediately to the bottom, and 
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the fish within the area of the mouth were enclosed. 
This net is still much used in Palestine. The indi- 
vidual skill required in its employment is in point 
if it was with this kind of net in mind that our 
Lord invited the fishermen to become ‘ fishers of 
men.’ In the Gos^jcls the word is found only in 
Mt P® and (in the Tit) jMk 1^^. 

3. (Tdyrjvrj (Lat. [so Vulg.] sctgcna French and 
English, ‘seine’), from ‘to load, fill’: a 

drag-net (Mt 13^'^ IlVni) or sweep-net, often of 
immense size (Manilius, ‘ vasta sagena’). Such 
nets have been in use from early times down to 
the present day, and are extensively employed on 
our own coasts, as, for instance, in Cornwall. A 
common way of working the seine is to have one 
end of it attached to the shore, while the other is 
taken seawards by a boat in a wide circuit, and at 
length brought to land again. The upper side of 
the net is sustained by corks, while the lower, 
being weighted, sweeps along the sea-bottom. The 
ends are gradually drawn in till the whole net is 
bi-,,;r;bi on the beach, carrying with it all the 
I'-ii m ils<‘ area through Avhich it has x^assed. The 
seine may also be worked entirely from a boat or 
boats. In classical Latin this kind of net is called 
cmrricidiim (wrro, ‘to sweep’); cf. Horn. II, v. 
487, \ivov TTuvaypou, a take-all net. crayrjj/7} is found 
in the Gospels only in Mt 13“^^ (tr. ‘ net,’ the word 
‘ draw-net ’ is not in the Eng. text, hut only in the 
AV chapter -heading), where the choice of this 
term instead of dUrvov or d/j,(pi(3X'i] ■ , • • i \ 
strengthens the meaning of the X'"'- '*'■ 

Draw-net. It occurs in LXX Is 19^, Ezk ; 
and d/x<pij3X'r}crTpov and crayifjvTj are mentioned to- 
gether in Hah 

Literature.— R. Flint, Christ’s Kingdom upon Earthy 245 ; 
H. S. Holland, God’s Citpy 20G ; W. 0. E. Newbolt, Counsels of 
Faith and Practice, 169. ]£, EOSS. 

NEW BIRTH,— See Regeneration. 

NEW COMMANDMENT.— The definition of the 
Christian law of love as a ‘new commandment’ 
is peculiar to the Johannine writings (Jn IS^'* 15^^, 
1 Jn 2“* 2 Jn ®). In the Fourth Gospel the Supper 

is regarded as the prototype of the Agape rather 
than of the Eucharist, and the institution of the 
‘ new covenant ’ gives place to that of the ‘ new 
commandment ’ of brotherly love. The command- 
ment, like the covenant, rr-’.q .i :■{.'» •] hy a sym- 
bolical ac'. ’ ‘ . »■! . i!-‘ -Gp'. feet. 

^ In the ■ j- i v .‘h our Lord"^ repeatedly in- 
sists on love for one’s TiciA’lihour as the paramount 
ethical duty (cf. Mt .Mk 12^1, Lk lO^^-^') ; He 
contrasts this new conception of the Moral Law 
with the rule : b, , b. V • k -I ‘ 1 • . i -ne’ (Mt 5^^-^). 
The words in i- !'■. . i ‘ms sum ux^ with 

an exquisite ■ y substance of 

the social teaching of Jesus. At the same time 
there are elements in the Johannine idea which 
differentiate it from the apx:>arent parallels in the 
Synoptics. 

(1) Jesus in His teaching, as given in the Synoii- 
tics, does not impose His ethic under the form of 
‘ commandment.’ Accepting the moral code of the 
MS Divinely given, He contents Himself 
wiili ‘ fullilling’ it by a deeper and more inward 
int(irpret<Lrioii. The effect of His ‘fulfilment’ is 
indeed to replace the ancient Law by a new one, 
but in this Christian law the idea of commandment 
is altogether transcended. It is a ‘ law of liberty,’ 

which the rMi.A*, 1 '"M--ience (>riginMic- f^r 

itself. The !• verts to tlie iuca of 

‘ commandn:* !; ' ..f m ■■n.-ij law enforced from 

without. Jesus as the Son of God has power to 
impose new law, equally binding with that of 
the ^ ■ m’. . ■ ■ and it is henceforth valid in virtue 
pf Hi j,-., : ■ . 


(2) The divergence from the is still 

more marked in regard to the - --jl- .he ‘new 
commandment.’ The love Avliich it requires is the 
(pL\a8€\<pLa that found expression in the Agape ; not 
love to one’s neighbour in the universal sense, but 
love of Christians to one another. Here more 
signally than elsewhere the Fourth Evangelist 
betrays the influence of the later Church -idea 
which had narrowed the original intention of the 
teaching of Christ. A sharp distinction had grown 
up between the community of believers and the 
‘ world,’ and the duty of Christians was xuimarily, 
if not exclusively, to their brethren. The passage 
in the Fourth Gosxiel already con templates a time 
when mutual love within the Church was the 
yvinpLCTfjia r&v KpLffTLavCjv (Jn 13 cf. Tert. Apol, 39). 
There is no indication of a wider demand, in the 
sxurit of the Sermon on the IMount and the parable 
of the Good Samaritan. 

The commandment is exx^ressly called a ncivone, 
although in its Synox^tic form it a})pears as a direct 
quotation from the ancient Law (Mt 22^^1|Mk 12^^ 
= Lv 19^^). The newness has been explained in 
various ways, [a) According to the Greek com- 
mentators (Cyril, Theod. Mox:>s. etc.) it consists in 
the higher degree of love implied in Ka6d)s ^yctTr^^o-a 
— not ‘as thyself’ but ‘more than thyself,’ 
with the self -forgetting love of Christ. This, how- 
ever, overstrains the meaning of Kaddbs, which says 
notliijip ui Lie .|i;Mli{ V of Cliiist’s love, hut states 
the -inix»b- lm i <»f Hi- (‘\!'.i>iX'!o, {h) Several modern 
commentators {e.r/. Abyei, Godet, Bugge) have 
still sought the explMiialion in the words ‘ as I 
have loved you.’ The love of Christ experienced 
hy the believer is to he the motive x^ower to a new 
and bigl'.c’- kind of love. Our love to one another 
is ln'iH •M’u'*; ij to be Christian love — not grounded 
in a mere natural instinct, but in an inward fellow- 
shix^ with Christ. This idea is certainly xuesent in 
the Gospel, and in the Epistle it comes to definite 
expression. ‘Hereby we know love, because lie 
laid down Ids life for ns ; and we ought to lay 
down our lives for the brethren’ (1 Jn 3^®)- The 
love required in Christians is the greater love 
which was revealed for the first time in the Cross 
of Christ. This, however, does not seem to he the 
idea involved in the ‘new commandment.’ The 
newness is ascribed to the commandment itself, 
not to the motive or the quality of the love en- 
joined in it. (c) An attractive explanation is that 
suggested by Olsliausen. The commandment of 
love is new in the sense that it is for ever fresh, 
always renewing itself. Su- ’ , to 

be plainly implied in the . . . ' in 

the Epistle (1 Jn 2'^* S), ‘ I write no new command- 
ment unto you, but an old commandment. Again, 
a new commandment I write unto you.’ This 
passage, however, is a kind of x>oetical exx^ansion 
of the idea of a ‘new commandment,’ and cannot 
be construed as an exegesis, {d) The simplest and 
most natural explanation is that Christ has in 
effect established a new morality by His insistence 
on love as the fulfilment of the Law. In outward 
form the demand was an old one, and this is ac- 
knowledged in the Syn<>i)Uc x>arallelf- ’■> 
tioii trom Leviticus. " But Uie place j . .. 
by Jesus as the sum of the Law, the sovereign 
princixde of the moral life, invests it with a new 
sign ifica nee. The ancient morality is superseded 
by the Christian law of love. The words in the 
Fourth Gosx^el thus give expression to the truth 
which had emerged ever more clearly in the course 
of later reflexion, — that the teaching of Jesus, 
based as it was on the religion of the OT, was 
something radically new. The Law had been not 
only fulfilled but abrogated. In its place there 
was a new commandment, a new determining 
principle for the moral life. 
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As indicated above, the definition of the Chris- | 
tian ethic as a ‘new commandment’ is in one 
respect inadequate, and even involves a self- 
contradiction, The true ■ ' ’ ’ moral 

demand of Jesus eonsiste-. ' away j 

from the idea of outward requirement. TJie Law 
imposed from without was replaced by the inward 
spirit of faith and love and obedience. In the 
Fourth Gospel we have probably the earliest phase 
of the reaction which ended in the formulation of 
Christianity as nova lex. The develo]Dment of the 
Church as an institution was accompanied by a 
certain externalizing of moral and nd'gioii- ideas, 
while at the same time the inflae-‘f» ()i‘ OT 
favoured the relapse into a modified legalism. 
Thus where St. Paul, in full accordance with the 
Synoptics, demanded a new spirit (ef. Ro 12-^, Gal 
5^"®), the later Church w^as satisfied with obedience 
to a ‘new law.’ The Fourth Gospel appears to 
mark the transition between these two conceptions 
of Christian morality. The true character of the 
‘commandment’ is still safeguarded by the pro- 
fou':-! *■ I’e'-; -pi “ of the Gospel, but the idea 
of ‘ - has begun to re- establish 

itself. In a subsequent age, which had drifted out 
of sympathy with the original teaching of Jesus, 
the ‘ new commandment ’ became literally the 
nova lex. 

Literature. — The Comm, on Jn Holtzniann, 

Hdcom. (1893) ; Godet (Eng. tr. 1892); Oscar Holtzmann (1887); 
Bug-ge (Germ. tr. 1894); Loisy, Le Quatri'eme JEvangile (1903); 
J. K(§ville, Le Qiiatrihme ^!mngile^ 245 f. (1901); cf. also H. J. 
Holtzmann, NT TheolA. 494 f., ii. 344 f., 389 f. (1897); Stevens, 
Johannine Theol. 266 f. (1900); R. F. Horton, The Command- 
ments of Jesus, 319 ; P. W. Robertson, Ser, i. 234 ; T. T. Carter, 
Spirit of Watchf Illness, 206. F. F. SCOTT. 

NEW TESTAMENT. — The expression ‘ New 
Testament’ (A-atW; diadiiKr}) has a double meaning. 
(1) The New Covenant itself (Lk 22^®, 1 Co 11-®, 

2 Co 3® etc. ). See artt. Covenant and Testament. 
No other meaning is possible in the Bible. (2) The 
books that contain die New Covenant. The latter 
is the subject of this article. 

1. The genesis of a NT literature. — This is to 
be assigned, humanly speaking, to the slowly 
developing needs of the Christian society. The 
Apostles were commissioned not to write but to 
preach. The OT, interpreted in the light of its 
fulfilment in Christ, contained both for them and 
for their earliest converts the whole deposit of 
Divine truth (2 Ti 3^® etc.), [a] Epistles, as a 
class, were needed first, in order to settle questions 
that soon arose on the conversion of Gentiles (Ac 
15). Many of the Epistles plainly show their 
‘ occasional ’ origin (1 Co 7h 2 Co 9b Gal 1®, 2 Th 
2^^* etc. ). Formal communications w^ere evidently 
no new thing in Jewish communities (Ac 9^ 28^^* 
(b) Narratives of Christ’s words and works, such 
as the Gospels, were not at once so necessary. 
Men were looking for Christ’s speedy return (2 Tli 
2^), and eye-witnesses of His ministry were at 
first plentiful (Ac 1 Co 15®). The demand for 
written and authentic narratives was forcibly 
realized only when Apostles and eye-wutnesses 
began to pass aw’-ay (2 P l^s^’*, 2 Ti 4®^*), and irre- 
sponsible persons took in hand to supply the want 
(Lk P^*). Yet even in the next generation there 
lingered a preference for traditional reminiscences, 
cf. Pajhas (c. a.d. 140) ap. Eus. HE in. 39. On the 
shortest reckoning no Gospel was committed to 
writing in its present shape within twenty-five 
years after Christ’s Ascension. 

2. The canonical reception of NT writings. — 
This may be said to have passed through three 
stages, not wholly separable in point of time. 

(1) Tln^ first stage is that of collective recognition 
(extending roughly to a.d. 170). Christian writers 
of this period exhibit — (a) Coincidences of language 
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with NT expressions : c.g. Clem. Rum. {c. A.D. 95) ; 
Ign. (c. A.D. 110); Polyc. (r. A.D. 116); Barn. {c. 
A.D. 70-130); Dulfiche (r. A.D. 90-165); Henn. 
{r. A,D. 140-155) ; Hege^. [ap. Eus.] (e. A.D. 155). 
— (b) Anonymous refereiiceft — which seem to have 
been the set rule for all Avriters of ‘ Apologies,' 
whatever their custom in other Avorks : e.g. Just. 
M. (c. A.D. 150); ad Diogn. {c. A.D. 170?); also 
2 Ep Clem. {c. A.D. 140). — (u) Direct references : 
e.g. Clem., ad Cor. xlvii., allmles to 1 Co. ; Polyc., 
ad Ph. iii., to Philippians ; Paijias (before a.d. 150), 
ap, Eus. HE iii. 39, mentions a record of Christ’s 
Avords and deeds by !Mark, and ‘ logia ’ 'nGgi' .illy 
in HebreAv) by Matthew ; Just. M., //'■'/, v.i'., 
speaks of ‘ Memoirs by Apostles and those that 
folloAA^ed them,’ and refers to the ApocrLlyp>-e \T)hd . 
Ixxxi. ) by name. — {d) Dogmatic rm-vnAon" : Taiian, 
Dlatessaron (c. A.D. 150), harmonized the four Gos- 
pels ; Marcion (r. A.D. 140) mutilated Luke and 
iVickiioAN lodging ten Pauline Epistles) rejected the 
lOhm; PfiMorril Epistles. — (e) <5, . ’ . e.g. the 

Muratorian fragment (compose . • . ' ■ !•> . AAdiich, 

according to Westcott, gives ‘ a summary of the 
opinion of the Western Church on the Canon 
shortly after the middle of the 2nd century.’ 

(2) The second stage is that of unique author It g. 
— (a) A succession of contrasts is draAvn by Christian 
Auriters- (a) Apostles and themselves : cf. all the 
Apostolic Fathers — Clem. Rom. viL xhii. ; Polyc. 
ad Ph. iii. ; Ign. ad Bom. iv. (‘not as Peter and 
Paul ’) ; Barn, i, iv (‘not as a teacher ’). {(3) Apos- 

tolic records and traditions : Justin M. , Ap. L 33, 
says the Memoirs of the Apostles relate ‘ all things 
concerning J esus Christ. ’ ‘ These words ( W estcott 

observes) mark the presence of a neAA^ age. . . . 
Tradition AA'as definitely cast aside as a neAV source 
of information. ’ (7) Canonical {ivdtddrjKoi) and un- 

canonical {dirbKpvchoL) books : generally, e.g. Dio- 
nysius of Corinth (u. A.D. 176), ap. Eus. HE iv. 23, 
says, ‘ the Scriptures of the Lord . . . and those 
that are not of the same character’; and in detail, 
e.g. Clem. Alex. (c. A.D. 165-200) ib. vi. 14 ; Origen 
(A.D. 286-353), ib. au. 25; Dionys. Alex. (c. A.D. 
248) ib. vii. 25 — representing the opinion of Alex- 
andria ; Tertullian (e. A.D. 160-240), de Pudic. 20, 
that of Latin Africa ; Cains (c. a.d. 213), ap. Eus. 
HE AU. 20, that of Rome ; Irenseus (c. A.D. 135- 
200), ib. V. 8, cf. Iren. Hcer. iii. 7, that of Asia 
Minor and Gaul ; Serapion (c. A.D. 190), ap. Eus. 
HE vi. 12, that of Syria. These exhibit substan- 
tial agreement, together AAuth variety in detail. 
From Tertu!lian‘s time the general estimate AA^as 
much n- 't 

(5) : •■.■■■'? V:'- ■■ :■ g ! onsciousness 

are seen in tAvo matter- ./ ■ ■■■•.! constant use 
of the books. (i.) The>' ■ Barnabas, 

Ep. iv., is the first to use the formula ‘as it is 
Avritten ’ in quoting Avords taken from the N.T. 
[=Mt 22^^]. In Justin M,, Ap. i. 66, the term 
‘ Gospels ’ is first applied to books. Melito of 
Sardis (c. a.d. 170), ap. Eus. HE iv. 26, refers to 
‘ the books of the Old Testament,’ implying un- 
doubtedly by contrast ‘ the hooks of the NeAv.’ 
The latter description is exic-e-.^ly u-ed by Ireneeus, 
Hcer. ii. 58, and the tAvo Testaments are from that 
time on a level. Chrysostom is said to have been 
the first to adopt the expression ‘ Bible’ (ra jSi^Xia) 
for the two Testaments as one Avhole. (ii.) Public 
reading. For some considerable time (varying 
much in difierent oh' prf>fjt,i,h seems to 
have been the only d'-i n‘i:nir(‘(i. Dionys. 

of Corinth (c. A.D. 170-175), ap. Etis. HE iv. 23, 
refers to the public reading of a letter from Soter, 
as well as to the better knoAAui instance of the 
Ep. of Clem, of Rome. Eusebius (ib. iii. 3) relates 
that Hennas had formerly been read in public on 
account of its usefulness for ‘ elementary instnic- 
tion.’ Apostolic naturt. (i.e. praeticfilly inspira- 
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tion’)'sv..' ’ \ st : cf. Eus. 

l.c. and « ; ■ ■■ -I (t*. . ■ : Catech. iv. 

33-36. Hence dTjfxoa-ceuecrdaL tinder the former con- 
ditions refers inerelj' to the fact of public reading ; 
under the latter it is a declaration of canonical 
authority. 

(3) The third stage is that of formal J.fnift 
Diocletian’s persecution (A.D. 303-31!,, d.ri'iiod 
against the Christian Scriptures, proves that their 
unique position and induenee was a matter known 
to the heathen throughout the Roman Emi^ire. It 
also made the identification of those Scriptures, as 
distinct from other Christian books, a vital matter 
{cf. the history of the Donatist schism on the ques- 
tion of ‘ traclitores ’). Eusebius, writing A.D. 313- 
325, sums up the general consent of that time {HE 
iii. 3, 24, 25}, m three classes of books — ^ acknow- 
ledged,’ i e. of imdi'^ puled authenticity and Apos- 
tolic power ; ‘ tli -puled,' i.e. defective in either of 
those qualities ; and ‘ heretical.’ The Emperor 
Constantine (A.D. 331) caused to be prepared, under 
the direction of Eusebius, fifty copies of the Divine 
Scriptures for use in the churches of Constantinople 
(cf. Eus. Vit, Const, iv. 36). These must have become 
a standard in the Greek Church. It may be added 
that the evidence of ancient versions, old Latin, 
Syriac, and Egyptian, is of great imiDortance ; but 
it is of too coini^licated a nature to be briefly dis- 
cussed. ^ T- . Comicils dealt with the Canon, 

esp. that .i (c. A.D. 363) and the third of 

Carthage (A.D. 397). The . h. h ■ anonical , 
books which bears the name • ■ ■ ■ < ■ is held 

to be sj^urious : to the catalogue of Carthage 
Christendom adheres to-day. 

LiTER.*tTURE. — The NT (as a whole or its separate portions) 
forms the' « T ' * • . t- > mentaries, 

etc. For ■ i . ' < • ; Wright, 

Synopsis > : * ■ • ' • ■ ^ • i Bible in 

the Chnrc., , u ■ ' f \ . \ * he ‘Canon 

and Text of the NT’ (Gregory) is to form part of the Inter- 
national Theol. Library series. E. S. RaNKEN. 

NICODEMUS. — One of the persons mentioned 
only in the Fourth Gospel. He is described as a 
Pharisee and a ruler of the Jews. He had an 
interview with Jesus by ni gill 'Jn.3'"^S and though 
lie did not become an ili-cipio, he protested 

in the Sanliedr ; i ■ i : i d i he hasty condemnation 

of Jesns (7®^^*) ; c Crucifixion lie bvoiigh I 

spices to embalm the body of the Lord 

i ■ V. ■ . ■ r.' \ •" V 1'* , ■ -‘conqueror 

r ■ - I . ' I . . ' . _ - \ codemus as 

tne name oi an amuassauor irom Amioniuua lo Jr’ompey. In the 
Talmud we have the form as the name given to a certain 

Bunai ben Gorion, because, it is said, of a miraculous answer to 
his prayer. This ben Gorion was a rich man, and is reported 
to have spent a vast sum on the marriage of his daughter, who 
afterwards sank into abji-'i po\-..rLv. TL* .'.om,-,!'- bud 

charge \\u ^r in/ [i -i 1. t : 

and he " ■ ■ ^ . eing a Christian. Some have identified 

this man with the Nicodemus of the Gosi^el ; hut the positive 
grounds of identification are insufficient ; and there is the nega- 
tive consideration that ben Corujn i- r-poken of as living till the 
siege of Jerusalem, whereas Mc^odemus, aheady in Jn B an 
elderly man (ripuv, v.^), could hardly have survived to so late a 
period. Some writers, who regard the Fourth Gospel as un- 
historical, suggest that our Nicodemus is hiiuply a typical char- 
acter, constructed by the F\ angelist from ilic traditions of ben 
Gorion, with the aid of the v‘5\noiuic reierciiccs to Joseph of 
Arimathsea. Thus E. A. Abbott {Ency. Bib. art. ‘Nicodemus’) 
says: ‘Nicodemon ben p.-i's-c iti o the Gospel under the 

shadow of .Joseph of Vr' i.ui*;',,;. a-wl speaks of ‘a conflate 

ito two persons.’ He says that N. ben 

• ■ -or four who were sometimes called 

/SavT^Evrec , ‘ rich iiicn,’ ‘ great men of the city,’ and suggests that 
as an ofii«-ial provider of water ho was an appropriate character 

for a dialogue on Ho concludes tliat Nicodemus 

is ‘a Johannine ( ]ni.;!i rci)rciMcnting the lihcrnl, moderate, 
and well-meaning Fnarisee, wliose fate it was tr» be cTushed ouii 
of existence in the conflict between Judaism and its Roman and 
Christian adversaries.’ This reconstruction can liardlv bo i>cr- 
suasive except to those who on other grounds ha\e already 
judged the Fourth Gospel to be witliont liistorie \alne. The 
general discussion goes beyond the limit of this article. It is 
enough to sayhet» ih-d '’lur b n(ii’ !"g in w ’i.d is related of 
Nicodemus, oir in : -le i i. ii .m-- - - -i h;., oomn .\ on wdth Jesus, 
which is in itself improbable, or out of harmony with what we 


are told elsewhere. It is altogether probable that some men of 
the upper classes and of the Pharisees would be attracted by 
‘1 ;> '■ -.’id b’ng of Jesus, and that they would 

- t \ ‘.■-/■v . - (•■ caution to know more of Him. To 

a cerLain exienL cue toynopcics confirm this (cf. Lk 736 83 196). 
We may add that the personality of Nicodemus stands out 
clearly in spite of the brevity of the reference to him. The 
protest in the Sanhedrin shows the same blending of courage 
with caution as the interview by night. There was a sufficient 
sense of truth and justice, and of personal interest in Jesus, 
to enable him to risk the anger of the majority by a protest, 
but enough of caution or timidity to put the protest into an 
indirect and tentative form rather than into a bold defence of 
the Master- The personality of Nicodemus and the conduct 
ascribed to him do not weaken the case for the historic credi- 
bilitj’’ of the Evangelist. 

It has been urged with some measure of plausi- 
bility that the conversation in Jn 3 hears the marks 
of artificial construction. It is^ said that it is really 
a brief sermon by F . ' .iF-. ; .*1 ■'’ollows the 
regular plan of the ■)■■■.■■ •■■■■.' - : — a preg- 

nant saying by the Master ; a remark by an inter- 
locutor who misunderstands the text by taking 
it literally and nor '■pirii ’.Miiy ; then a further 
exposition by the -penk''' : ilio whole being ‘a 
1h(*M)iig]‘.ly artificial construction on a set plan’ 
(Daraner, A Historic View of the NT, sec. vi.). 
There is a very genei'al agreement that the dis- 
courses in the Fourth Gospel owe M)ini‘!liing of 
their form to the Evangelist. I lil'ibiciK of 
opinion on that point are almost entirely confined 
to the question of the extent to which the writer 
has gone in conden-ing or re-shaping the Master’s 
utterances. AViihoiit surrendering the conviction 
that we have a faithful report of the substance 
of a real conversation, we may readily admit that 
the Evangelist has put his material into the form 
which seemed best fitted to make the truth clear 
to his readers. He is, we may suppose, chiefly 
interested in Nicodemus ‘ as instrumental in elicit- 
ing from Jesus’ the sayings which he records. 
But this does not make Nicodemus a mere lay 
figure, and his questions mere ‘ rhetorical artifice.’ 

Dr. Gardner says of the question in v.4 : ‘Such crassness is 
■ • ..n nature.’ Yet when we give due weight to 

. • ' ■ a V ■ deadening effect 

of respectable religi ^ * rd to understand 

the sheer bewilderment of Nicodemus at the idea that he— no 
Gentile, no publican — needed to be born anew. How common 
it is for men of such a type to be utterly unable to understand 
even an elementary spiritual truth, if it cuts across their con- 
ventions and challenges their privileges. Nicodemus did not at 
all suppose that a second physical birth was meant. He was 
simply unable to conceive what kind of new birth could be 
needed by one who was already a Jew and a keeper of the Law. 
His questions are simply his bewilderment beating the air. 

The last reference to Nicodemus (Jn 19^'^*) apj^ears 
to show greater boldness and a more definite dis- 
cipleship on his part. His gift of spices w^as cer- 
tainly an expression of respect and reverence for 
the Master, and its amount is the lavish gift of a 
rich man. Whether it » \ 1 f. , H h in ^ the 

Mo'-<iah<hip of the Crucifi--*.; * 111 '' >.j\ typified 
by the brazen serpent wdiich J esus had explained 
to him beforehand (3^^)’ (Godet), is less certain. 
Nicodemus may have regarded Jesus simply as a 
martyred teacher, whose cause had perished, but 
who deserved to be held in loving memory. He 
could hardly at that moment have aiiticLpatod 
the Resurrection. He may even have boeii en- 
(()un]ig('d bo bring his gift by the ili‘»ughi I hat 
.li'jid was no longer feared by the {iiuliorii io-, 
and that it was no longer a serious risk to show 
respect to His name. 

Christian tradition records many legenc' i 

his name is associated with one of the 

but nothing further is recorded that has any historical value. 

Literature. Thi-' 7)/?. art. ‘Nir^’-dciriri' ’ ; Edersheim, 
Life and Tim/ ". >. IJ"! ; W. |{o;. d ( j,ri« '.n 1 , of Man, 185 ; 
W. M. Clow, hi Ho* Dar > ‘.NO : B. Davidson, The 

Called of God. -217: (J t ( 11- 1 , 1 , Men of the 

N.T. 115 ; Expo,". T.no i'.. (’-9.J) .{"-f. i:-', ...'7. \u, (1901) 210, 
307, xiv. (1903) 194 ; J. Reid, Jem% ana Licoaemtis (1900). 

E. H. Titohmarsh. 
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NI0HT. — 1. Associations of the word ‘night.’ — 

{a) It was the season for all that demanded secrecy. 
Travellers on a dangerous errand went by night, as 
Joseph did, after he had received warning in a 
dream (Mt 2^^). Nicodemus for fear of his col- 
leagues came to Jesus by night at the Passover 
season ; the interview may have been on the roof 
of s- house, or in one of the tents used 
by t ' i ■ . ’ i ‘i: ■' Jn 3^ 19^^) ; night was also the time 
for i'"' runkenness, and revelling (Lk 12^^, 

cf. 1 Th 5-- Ro 13^^), and was convenient for j^lots 
and stratagems (Mk 14^^). The chief priests bribed 
the guard to say that the disciples had taken away 
the body of Jesus by night (Mt 28^^j, 

(&) Night had its peculiar dangers and annoy- 
ances (cf. Ps 9P)._ Travellers might be delayed 
through stress of circumstances till after nightfall, 
and even till midnight (Lk IP), and such journeys 
were not without danger ; * if any man walk in the 
night, lie ^jtumbleth GJn 1P^ cf. Job 5^*^). A modern 
traveller has spoken of ‘ the villages by night, with- 
out a light, when you stumble on them in the dark- 
ness, and all the dogs begin barking’ (G. A. Smith, 
HGHL, p. 99). Such annoyances would be en- 
countered by the host in ■- b’c. coming 

to beg bread, arrived at ■ -J:'’ " 'sumbling 

through the narrow strei ■ s (Lk IP 

etc.). 

(c) It was the season when Divine guidance might 

be looked for. J oseph and the Magi were warned 
in dreams (Mt 2^^* ^^). Pilate’s wife suffered 

many things in a dream because of Jesus (Mt 27^^). 
To the Israelites the thought of night would always 
hihig i'iic :ii"t-'o.“y of visions and revelations of God, 
gi\«M lo lb',-'!- seers, h from the nights 

when Jacob saw the ... : , . ■ - : wrestled with the 
angel. 

(d) It w’as the season of rest ( Jn IP 9**), but not for 

all men; shepherd- ■ ’ 1 ’ flock- b\ o'gM 
(Lk 2®); though ■■■ to uii‘ 

sheep were probably in the fold. The fishermen 
toiled all night (Lk 5^ J n 2P), when the Lake was 
often swept by sudden gales (Mk 4®^) ; the men who 
could not watch one hour in Gethsemane were 
accustomed to sleepless nights. In Palestine, <as in 
all Eastern lands, the marriage ceremony was 
celebrated after nightfall ; lamps and torches were 
always the accompaniment of weddings (cf. Rev 
18^, where the light of the lamp and the voice of 

: ’ ■ ■ i ■ ‘ are mentioned together). In the 

I Ten Virgins the guests assembled 

at nighoxall, out they had to tarry till midnight 
before the bridegroom came, the hour being chosen 
for the purpose of the parable, because then they 
would most likely be off* their guard (Mt 25®). 

(e) Night was the season of surprises. The day 
of the Lord was to come as a thief in the night 
(1 Th 5^). In the night the soul of the rich fool 
w'as required of him (Lk 12^®). At the coming of 
the Son of Man ‘ in that night,’ it is said, ‘ there 
shall be two in one bed ; the one shall be taken, the 
other shall be left ’ (Lk 17®^). The disciples must 
guaid ugaiiista surprise: ‘for ye know not when 
the Lord conieth, whether at even, or at midnight, 
or at cock-crowing, or in the ruorMii'g : lest coming 
suddenly he find you sleeping ' . M U 1 3 . E^ecial 
stress is laid upon the mid-watches (Lk 12®®) ; it 
would be ea^y to keep the first watch, and almost 
impossible to sleep during the W'atch before the 
dawn. 

if) The phrases ‘day and night,’ ‘days and 
ni^ts,’ are used to give a comprehensive idea of 
time (Mt 4^) ; or to give an impression of a con- 
tinuous practice [as when \ve read that Anna served 
God night and day (Lk 2®’)], or to indicate the 
monotonous passage of time : the soever ‘ sleeps and 
rises night and day,’ and nothing happens day after 
day (Mk 


2. Divisions of the night. — It is important not to 

seek the scientific accuracy of modern usage in the 
NT. Time was divided by natural |)henomena. 
The night varied '• b ^ '(h the seasons of the 
year; and the ■■ four Avatches into 

w^hich the nigb ■■■■.' must also have 

varied (Mt 14-^ Mk 6"®, I.k 12®®). In NT times 
four watches Avere recognized, in the OT only three. 
The division into hours could not be made for the 
night-season. 

‘The division of the day into hours ^prancr fro'u the use of 
the sundial, and its peculiar character, ihe length of 

the hour, was conditioned by its origin; hours of the night 
could be measured only by water-glass or some similar means, 
which would give divisions of equal length during all seasons of 
the A'ear, and not varying hours like those of the day ’ (Eamsay, 
Expos, w. vii. [1893] p. 219). 

The Avatehes of the night are indicated in Mk 
13®® : ev^ening {6\pLa) — midnight — eock-croAA’ing — 
full morning. It Avas at eventide, for example, 
that Jesus sat down with His disciples ; before 
‘ coek-croAving ’ Peter denied Him ; and in the 
‘morning’ Jesus AA^as carri»-!i (o Pilate. 

3. In the life of Jesus. -'Mn'orc Jo.-sj- called His 
disciples. He Avent out into a mountain to pray, 
and continued all night in prayer {BLavvKrepevoiv, 
Lk 6^^). After the ‘ feeding of the five thousand ’ 
also He departed into a mountain to pray (Mk 
6^® 11 Mt 14^), and not till the fourth AA'atch did He 
come to the disciples, spent AAith their ‘bootless 
toil.’ Prom these and other references it is clear 
that Jesus often made the night His season of 
prayer. He whose mind Avas satui*ated AA’ith the 
OT may have recalled Iioav the prophets had Avith- 
drawn to the mountains. 

‘ So, separate from the world, his breast 
Might duly take and strongly keep 
The print of Heaven.’ — (Keble, Chr. Year, IStih Sund. 

after Trin.). 

In the of the Lake, night was the 

only time i .1.-. 

‘SaA’^e in the recorded hours of ' • r T/.r t.-. . :jhe history 

of Galilee has no intervals of sil * • .>■ d the noise 

of a clo^e and inisv life is always audible ; and to every crisis in 
tlie Go-* I ' !i* •: = * « \u luv.d- '*■ "i. V . ■ ’/swarm’ 

(G. A. - • *.■ , /."./// 1 • ’ ) 

It may he urged that Jesus teaches by His ex- 
ample the value of prayer in the silence of night. 
There are many references to such prayer in the 
Psalms (cf. Ps 119®®) ; and it is not without simifi- 
eance that the time is midnight in the parable in 
which Jesus teaches the lesson of ‘ snameless ’ 
prayer {dvatdla, Lk 11®). ‘The thing could never 
have taken place in the da;v41me. It is a story of 
midnight importunity ’ (Whyte). 

There is no reason to doubt the preference of 
Jesus for an abode where He Avould he sure of 
mountain solitude ; we have no record that He 
entered Tiberias, which was a walled city {HGHL 
p. 449). ‘ He entered Jericho only to pass through 

it.’ ‘ This freedom Jesus had from childhood ’ in 
Nazareth, Capernaum, Bethany, and other resting- 

E laces. When men did not need Him, He must be 
ree to leave them. It is '-ub'-tanl ially true that 
‘Jesus never slept in a walhui (iiy* Expos, 
III. iii. [1886] p. 146). The scenes of rescue on 
the Lake were in the night-time ; then it was He 
walked upon the sea and stilled the waves (Mk 
6^, cf. 4®®). 

The closing incidents of the life of J esus cannot 
he pictured except ag«nnsi, the background of 
night. It was dark wiien rliey sang a hymn, and 
went to the Mount of Olives (Mt 26®®). The ap- 
proach of the soldiers was marked by their lanterns 
(Jn 18®). Peter warmed himself in the chilly air 
before a fire of coals (Jn 18^). It was possible in 
the dark to follow undetected afar off (Mt 26®®). 
The panic of the disciples owed something to the 
night. It was at cock-crowing that Peter remem- 
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bered bis Master’s warning, and Avept bitterly. 
The air of night is over all these scenes. It was 
‘ the night in which Jesus was betrayed ’ (1 Co 11-^). 

After the Resurrection, night was falling when 
Jesus revealed Himself to the two at Emmaus in 
the breaking of the bread (Lk ^24®^). They, on 
returning to Jerusalem, found (he di-ci|'ie- g.ii I e'vd. 
together, and •h-'-ji" ..pi i» . !•«-<’ jieemg-t/ them. When, 
for fear of the ..'■‘v-, d-h* oAi-iph'- i.’ct at eventide, 
Jesus came to them (Jn 20^*^) ; and it was when the 
day was breaking that He welcomed His weary 
disciples to the shore (2E). 

It is impossible to discover with accuracy the 
character of these Syrian nights, so wide is the 
variation in the climate between place and place, 
season and season ; it is not clear wlietlier, for 
example, it is literally true to say, ‘ For thee I 
trembled in the nightly frost.’ Even when we know 
the impression made upon the Y'estern traveller, 
we cannot tell how Jesus and His disciples, hardened 
by the bracing uplands of Galilee, endured the cold 
and the mists of night. It is clear that the nights 
are often as cold as the days are hot (cf. Gn 
Jer 36^^ ; see Geikie, The Holy Land and the Bible, 
i. 73). At certain seasons in late summer Jesus 
would be exposed in His * i \ igi’> to the dense 
chilly clouds of mist of v ■ i o ^ong of Songs 
(5^) speaks : * For my head is filled with dew, 
and my locks with tlie drops of the night.’ For 
modern descriptions of nights s^jent in the sacred 
scenes, reference may be made to Warburton’s 
Crescent and the Cross, and K L' then. 
But in order to discover the colon'--. . ‘V---:. * and 

the half-lights of the Syrian night, those modern 
j^ainters are the best guides who, like Holman 
Hunt and \yilliam Hole, have studied the Holy 
Land in the lights and shadows, which are the 
same as when Jesus watched through the hours of 

■ 1 . .'vT( japhoi'icjsl applications of ‘night.’ — The 

contrast between night and day, darkness and 
light, belongs to the stock of ideas common to all 
religions, to the most ancient vocabulary of 
thought. It is freely used in the OT and NT. 

(a) In the opening of the Synoptic Gospels, quota- 
tions are used to depict as darkness the state of 
the world before the dawn of Christ (Mt 4^®, Lk l"^®, 
cf. 2 Co 4®). It is upon such darkness that the 
gospel shines ; and at the consummation of the 
Kingdom it is the outer darkness that awaits the 
evil-doers (Mt 8^^ 25^®). Between the two areas of 
darkness there is the kingdom of light brought in 
by Jesus, whose disciples were to be the light of 
the world (Mt 5^'^). When Jesus was arrested. He 
said that the darkness had prevailed (Lk 22®^), for 
the high priests were the emissaries of darkness. 
The ni^'ht was therefore an emblem of all that was 
set against the Kingdom of God, of the ignorance 
and corruption of the world which crucified Christ. 

{h) The Fourth Gospel has a certain framework 
of contrasts, amongst which is the opposition be- 
tween the light of Christ and the darkness (1® 8^^ 
1 Jn 2®"^^). While Christ is revealed as 
the source of light, His enemies are unmasked as 
the story proceeds. Though ^ darkness ’ is used in 
this connexion, it is impossible to escape from the 
thought of this conflict when we rejid of •' Tiighr ’ in 
this Gospel. It is used to denote The clo^e ol the 
divinely appointed day of service (Jn 9^). The 
healing of the man born blind was part of the 
manifestation of God, for which there was a set 
time. This day being past, neither Jesus nor His 
disciples could work. * In the jii'plicniioTi lo Jesus 
the night is His death, and His retreat into the 
invisible world ’ (Loisy). When Jesus persisted, in 
spite of the warnings of His disciples, in returning 
to Judfea, He said that the hours of the day were 
given for work ; so long as it was the appointed 


time, He •would be safe. The one danger was lest 
the day should be prolonged * beyond God’s appoint- 
ment.’ So prolonged, the day would be as night, 
in which the traveller stumbles. With both these 
passages Lk 22®® should be compared. Night 
stands also for the close of the day of grace in the 
life of Judas (Jn 13®®). Judas went out, ‘and it 
was night.’ The darkness is his place. Across 
the darkness ‘less deep than his own sonl’ he 
moves from the light of Christ. Night stands for 
the new environment which he has chosen, ‘ loving 
darkness because his deeds were evil.’ 

{c) In the Apostolic writmgs the night stands for 
the waning order, which will be ended by the 
coming of Christ, The day was at hand ; the 
disciples must put ofi‘ tlie garments of night, and 
put on the armour of light (Ro 13^® etc.). The 
difterence in the metaj)horical use of the night may 
be seen by a comparison of the word of Jesus, 
‘the night cometh,’ with St. Paul’s ‘the night is 
far spent.’ For those who are of the fellowship of 
Christ the darkness is already past (Eph 5®, 1 Th 5^ 
1 P 2®) : ‘ Some daylight it is, and is every moment 
growing.’ The darkness and the light are alterna- 
tives, and contemporary. 

‘ But he that hides a dark soul, and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the midday sun.’ 

Night has other associations for the modern 
mind. It is still the emblem of peril and evil, but 
it speaks also of quietness and peace ; this value it 
has had for poets from Milton to Whitman. 

‘ Dear night ! This world’s defeat ; 

The stop to busie fools ; care’s check and curb ; 

The day of spirits ; my soul’s calm retreat, 

Which none disturb ! ’ — (Vaughan). 

It is that the reader should not carry 

such, ' - into the study of the NT. There, 

night has always a sinister suggestion. It speaks 
of all that is hostile to God, who is light, and in 
whom there is no darkness at all. The word has 
changed its value in the commerce of ideas. It is 
with the night as with the sea. In the OT and 
NT both are emblems of fear and evil : in the City 
there will be no night (Rev 21*^®), and the sea is no 
more (21^). But in the modern mind they awaken 
other thoughts of attraction and kindliness The 
writers and teachers of the NT use the coinage of 
their age ; and though we may conjecture that 
Jesus had other memories of night than those of 
fear, yet He did not depart from the customary 
usage, in which the men of His time took night as 
significant of terror and evil. 

Literature.— W. R. ISTicoll, Ten Minute Sermons, 103 ; W. C. 
^ X ’ r-'l /•. ■ P .T Parker, 

. : u. I. I*. - 7' y . ' Note, 

133; W. T. P. V ^ ■ . > ■ S . 

I'hw Mil) Mill I rro. 

NINEVEH, NINEYITES. — The great city of 
Nineveh was on the eastern bank of the Tigris, 
opposite the modern city of Mosul. (For account 
of it see art. in Hastings’ DB hi. 553 f.). In 
Mt 12 and Lk 11 are grouped several logia of our 
Lord, short pithy passages, each of which appears 
to be a whole in itself. Two of these contain 
references to Jonah and the Ninevites. 

1. Mt 12®®"^® II Lk 11^®- ®®. It would seem that on 
twm occasions, the second of which is narrated in 
these passages, the Pharisees asked for a sign. 
Christ’s preaching and miracles were not enough 
for them. They wanted Him to prove His Divine 
mission by -onie overvlielniiug marvel that would 
force them io hpliei o in ii, ii if were truly Divine. 
The first occasion is in Mk 8^^^- H Mt 16^“^, where 
they asked for ' a sign from heaven.’ This He met 
with a definite refusal (Mk.). St. Matthew, how- 
ever, adds to the answer words which really be- 
longed to the second occasion — ‘ exceiit the sign of 
Jonah.' The answer on the second occasion con- 
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tains this exception in both Gospels. (In St. 
Matthew the Pharisees are addressed, in St. Luke 
the multitudes ' when they were coming crowding 
up/ €7radpoL^oiu.€vo}u). But the meaning of the ex- 
planation which our Lord adds is somewhat ob- 
scure : “^for as Jonah became to the Ninevites a 
sign, so shall also the Son of Man be to this gen- 
eration’ (Lk.). It is important to notice that the 
‘ sign ’ did not consist in the preaching of Jonah 
and of the Son of Man. Jesus had been preaching 
already, whereas the sign was still future ( ‘ shall 
be'). And the story of Jonah in the OT does not, 
of itself, throw any light on the difficulty. Jonah 
started from Joppa to sail westward (Tarshish), 
and the storm occurred near enough to the shore 
to^ make the sailors try to row back for safetj’’. 
When Jonah, therefore, was vomited uj) by the 
fish on to tlie dry land, it was presumably near 
J opi^a. _ Then he received the second command to 
go to Nineveh. According to the story, therefore, 
Jonah was in no sense a sign to the Ninevites. 
One of two conclusions is inevitable ; either that 
there was a current Haggadic tradition about 
Jonah and Nineveh which was known to our Lord 
and His hearers but has been lost to us, or that 
the word ' Ninevites’ has supplanted some other 
word in the original text of St. Luke, liaving been 
introduced by the influence of v.®-. St. Matthev 
obviates the difficulty^ by ■ ■ ", 'i*e name alto- 
gether,- but he (or some , ci. Sunday, 

Bampton Lectures^ p. 433) represents our Lord as 
teaching that ‘as “Jonah was three days and 
three nights in the belly of the whale ” (= Jon I^''), 
so shall the Son of Man be in the heart of the 
earth three days and three nights.^ The ‘ sign of 
Jonah’ is thus the sign of the resurrection. That, 
and that only, will be the supreme vindication of 
Christ’s Divine mission. [In St. Luke’s passage, 
after v.^ D and some Latin MSS add the har- 
nionistic statement Kal Kadibs iv ry KoiXig. rov 

K'tjrous iyev€TO rpecs Kal rpeis y^Kras ovrcas Kal 6 

vibs rov avOpdowov ev ry yy, ‘and as Jonah (was) in 
the belly of the whale three days and three nights, 
so also (is, or shall be) the Son of Man in the earth.’ 
It is conceivable that this was the more original 
form of the words in St. Matthew]. The question 
whether thi" pU'-.-ago necessitates the belief that 
our Lord iU(:(q)h‘d ilw story of Jonah as historic- 
ally true is dealt wuth in art. Jonah. 

2. Mt 12'*^ !i Lk 11*^^. The words in the two Gos- 
pels are identical. [D omits the whole passage 
in St. Luke]. St Matthew places side by side the 
two logia relating to Jonah, and then introduces 
the one that relates to Solomon and ‘ the queen of 
the south.’ St. Luke transposes the latter two, 

‘ either for chronology, or effect, or both ’ (Plummer). 
Our Lord again addresses the ‘evil generation.’ 

‘ Ninevites {dvdpes Nfi^eueZrat, no article ; EV ‘ the 
men of Nineveh’) shall stand up (as witnesses) in 
A ’ ! ■■ ■ ■ with this generation and shall eon- 
i - , ■ < .‘.use they repented in accordance with 
the message preached by Jonah (eis rb K^Qpvyjaa 
’Iwj^d)/ whereas this ,L-riM !<*'i has not repented 
though a far greater i i nn .lorn-' is preaching to it ; 
‘something greater {wXeioy, cf.v.^b Mt 12®) than 
Jonah is here.’ A. H. M‘Neile. 

NOAH. — The hero of the Hebrew version of the 
Semitic tradition of the Flood ; mentioned twice in 
the Gospels. In the genealogy of Jesus (Lk 3^®) he 
appears in the ninth generation after Adam, as in 
the OT narrative. The second mention is in Lk 
1726. 27 [] 24®^* where Jesus uses the Flood in 

the days of Noah to illustrate the sudden and 
unexpected coming of the Son of Man ; the in- 
difference of the people in the time of Noah is 
paralleled by the indifference of men to this 
approaching event. 


The use of the illustration shows the faiuiharit;\' of the Jews 
W’ith the story of Noah. In the OT there is hut the slightest 
mention of him outside of the immediate Flood-story in 
Genesis. The writer of Is 54^ describes the present distresses of 
Israel ‘as the waters of Noah,’ to be followed by peace, accord- 
ing- to the unchangeable covenant of peace, as surely as the 
‘ ‘ ■ e covenant followed the Flood. Ezekiel (141-^- -'b 

men, Noah, Daniel, and Job, eflScient mediators 
to deliver the people by tl '.-■si ■- : but in the present 

case, even the three shall n , » ^ ■ ’■ -nly themselves (see 

also He 117)- 0.‘ H. GATES. 

NOBLEMAN. — This word is derived from the 
Lat. nohilis ( _.// .7-o,7h'.. -'well-known/ ‘notable.’ 
In usage tlie » ' v. i!*- 1 makes a man notable 

may come {a) ii«i n iibM'rited or conferred, (6) 
from office, or (c) from character. With the mean- 
ing (c) ‘ nobleman ’ does not occur in the NT, nor 
has it often this signiheanee in English authors. 

‘ A noble man ’ should be used, when it is desired 
to convey the thought expressed in Dryden’s lines : 

‘ A nobleman is he wliose nohle mind 
Is filled with inborn worth,’ 

_ In the EV ‘ a certain nobleman ’ is the transla- 
tion of two different Gr. phrases, viz. (1) dydpooiros 
TLs evyeyys, Lk 19^- ; (2) tls (SacTLXcKbs, Jn 4^®-^®. 

^ 1. in the parable of the Pounds (Lk 19^^^*) the 
literal rendering of the Gv. ]>hr!i-c ‘a certain 
well-born man/ or, more idioinaLically expressed, 
‘a man of noble family’ (Weymouth). The no- 
bility comes from inherited lank. Inadequate 
translations are those of Wyclif ‘a worthi man,’ 
and of most early English versions ‘a nohle man.’ 
The ‘ nobleman ’ of this parable is probably Arehe- 
laus, who, on the death of his father, Herod the 
Great, w'ent to Rome in order to urge his claims 
to the kingdom. An ‘ ambassage ’ of fifty J ews 
followed Archelaus from Jerusalem to the ‘far 
country ’ in order to protest against his being made 
king ; in other words, they w^ent to Rome to say, 

‘ We will not that 11 L ui;, n ‘v ig ri over us ’ (Lk 19^b* 

2. The Gr. word usea in Jn 4^- means ‘ belong- 
ing to a king’ (cf. Ja 2® ‘ royal’). WycliF ‘ a litil 
kyng,’ like the Vulg. reguhes, hJlow-^ ilio false 
reading paciXicrKos, More adequate renderings are 
AVm ‘courtier,’ or ‘ruler’; RVm ‘king’s officer.’ 
The nobility comes from office. Weymouth ex- 
presses the meaning well : ‘ a certain officer of the 
king’s court.’ Josephus {BJ vii. v. 2, A7it. XV. 
viii. 4) uses the word to distinguish the courtiers 
and other officers of the king from tiiose of Rome. 
The ‘ king ’ in whose court this officer served was 
Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee, The title 
‘ king ' was not his by right, but was given to him 
in courtesy (Mt 14^). It is not known who this 
king’s officer was, nor whether his duties were civil 
or military. He has wuongly been identified with 
the ‘centurion’ {cKarbvrapxo^) referred to in Mt 8^ 
and Lk 7’^ — a Gentile officer in the army of Anti- 
pas. To Iihri.'ify Pie healing of the nobleman’s 
son with I !■ ling of the centurion’s servant is 
not only to manufacture discrepancies, but also to 
lose the light which the earlier miracle casts upon 
the later one. This is well brought out by Chad- 
wick 4th series, v. 443 ff*)? strong 

faith of the centurion (Mt 8^®) ‘ becomes intelligible, 
without ceasing to be admirable, when we loflect 
that he was evidenth' t: v’.-; . ^0 ■, » f ” 1 ■ « ■ : b-.“ ■ 1 fo *■ 1 ■ ( ■ “1 y 
"wrought for another'iniiani;i.’“- ■)' -a* ■i‘< by, svi 

eminent person, one of the court which his own 
sword protected.’ J. G. Tasxeb. 

NON-RESISTANCE See Retaliation. 

numbers. — I n this article it is above all things 
necessary to distinguish carefully between passages 
in Avhicli numbei's are used only in tlie ordinary 
way and those in -which they are connected "with 
some custom or belief, or have for any reason 
symbolic significance, whether secular or sacred. 
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Three facts must be borne in mind . the 

inquiry: ( 1 ) the Oriental preference ot round 
numbers to indefinite statements ; ( 2 ) the close 
association in Western Asia from early times of 
numbers and religion. It seems to be proved that 
each of the cliief Babylonian gods had his number : 
Anu, for example, 60, Bel 50, Ea 40, Sin 30, Marduk, 
as identified with Jupiter, 11 , etc. (J^AT[^W] 454). 
And it is equally certain that number often played 
an important part in ritual. (3) The gradual 
obliteration of the original reference from the 
popular consciousness. By the time of Christ the 
process by which certain numbers had acquired 
special significance would be wholly or partially 
forgotten by most of the Jews resident in Palestine. 
They had received their use from their fathers, 
and found it expressed in literature and ceremonial 
and daily life, but knew little, if anything, of the I 
way in which it had origiMMicd. so that it is very 
unsafe to credit them Vviiii conscious application 
of ideas current elsewhere. The Jews who lived 
in Babylonia from about B.C. 600 to the comjjletion 
of the Babylonian Talmud unquestionably adojited 
in course of time many Babylonian thoughts and 
expressions ; but this cannot be assumed, at any 
rate in the same degree, of the J ews of the Holy 
Land. 

Seven. — Of the significant numbers met with in 
the Gospels the most prominent is that so freely 
used^ in the OT and the other literature of the 
Semitic area — the number seven, represented in the 
Gr. Test, by eTrrd, ivTUKis, iirrajfKacrlciov, 

In three contexts it must be understood literally, 

I h ips in the first two with an under- 

• ‘to another use: in the statement 

that Anna’s married life lasted 7 years (Lk 2 ^^), 
in the accounts of the feeding of the 4000 (7 loaves, 

7 baskets, Mt 1534- Mk s®- 6 . s . ^f. also the re- 
ferences in Mt 16^^ and Mk S^o), and in a note of 
time, ‘the seventh hour’ (Jn 4®-). In all other 
passages; Mt 12^^ Mk 122 «- 221 . i 0 [ 93 ^ 

Lk 82 1126 174 1830 (a doubtful reading) 2029- si. as . 
the number of the Beatitudes relating to character 
(Mt 5®"9) ; in the 7 disciples at the Lake ( Jn 212 ) ; 
and in the grouping together of 7 parables of the 
Kingdom in Mb 13 — it has some kind of special 
significance. In the Apocalyptic passages which 
come within the scope of this study, the literal 
meaning combined with the -xiiri.iB#- may be 
recognized in the 7 churches vlb-' 1 '■ /, the 7 
candlesticks (l^^. 20 21 )^ the 7 stars (l^®- 20 2 ^ 3 ^), and 
the 7 angels (I 20 ). Elsewhere, in the 7 seals (5^-®), 
the 7 horns, the 7 eyes, and the 7 spirits (4® 5 ®), 
the use is purely symbolic. 

This symbolic or, to spealj ■' n* _ . non-literal use is 

very frequent in the Jewish ■ . .r-' .1 \ 

from about b.c. 150 to about a.d. 100, the period li- 

the time covered by the Gospels. The following are a few 
examples out of many. We read of 7 heavens (Slav. Enoch 
3ff. ; Test, of Levi, 2f. ; cf. Charles in ExpT vii. [1895] 57«.), 

7 angels (To 1215, Eth. Enoch 815 ), and 7 hicrh mountains. 7 large 
rivers, and 7 great islands (Eth. Enoch 774. 5. 8). Man is said to 
have been made by blie Divine Wisdom of 7 substances (Slav. 
Enoch 308), and to have received 7 natures ( 309 ). Seven great 
works were made on the first day of creation (Jub 23) ; Adam 
and Eve lived 7 years in Paradise (315) ; at the Deluge 7 sluices ' 
were opened in heaven, and 7 fountains of the great deep in 
earth (5^4) ; and Jacob is said to have kissed his dying grand- 
father 7 limes (222G). . ^ ® 

In this non-literal use of the number, three 
shades of significance oa:i iktIimi''- be traced, {a) 
It was a favourite //.','■/•. Instead of 

‘many’ or ‘a considerable number,’ an Oriental 
in many cases preferred to say ‘seven.’ This is 
probalily Mie force of the number in Peter’s ques- 
tion about forgiveness (Mt 182 ^); in our Lord’s 
command of sevenfold forgiveness for sevenfold 
injury (Lk 17^) ; in the promise (Lk 18-‘*, according 
to some MSS) of sevenfold reward (cTrTaTr\a<Tiova 
instead of the usual reading iroWaTrXacrLoya) ; in the I 


references to the 7 evil spirits (Mt 124®, 

Lk 82 1126 ) ; in the question of the Sadducees about 
the 7 brothers (Mt 22*2® ^ in tl ■ • ■ . 

alluded to in the Book of Jubilees.- _ ^ ■ ■ 

often expressed the idea of comiilctencss. So in 
7 churches, 7 parables of the Kingdom, the 7 Beati- 
tudes above mentioned, perhaps in the 7 loaves and 
the 7 disciples, and some of the passages referred to 
in the Books of Enoch. This use of 7 in the ancient 
East is directly attested by some cuneiform texts 
which explain a sign consisting of 7 o ^ : 1 - 1 1 1 . 1 ! - 
ing ‘ totality,’ ‘ whole ’ (Zimmern in Biisspsabnen^ 
p. 73). — (c) Seven was for the Jews and all their 
iK'ighhonr- from early times a sacred number. In 
our Lord’s day there were many features of Jewish 
religious life which kept the saciedness of 7 con- 
tinually before the mind : the observance of the 
7th day and the 7th year ; the 7 days of unleavened 
bread and of the Feast of Tabernacles ; the 7 
sprinklings of the leper (Lv 14'^) ; the 7 
of the blood of the bullock in the Hol^ o: lb*] ic- 
on the Day of Atonement (Lv ; the 7 lie- 
lamhs prescribed as ; ■ ■ ' ^or several im- 
portant occasions (Nu ; the 7 days of 

seclusion for uncleanness or suspected uncleanness 
(Lv 13 ^- 6* 26 149 1513.19.34.28^ Nu 1214-^6 etc. ) ; the 
sevenfold march round the altar on the 7th day of 
the Feast of Tabernacles (Mishna, Sukkah iv. 4) ; 
and the seven-branched candlestick in the Temple 
(Jos. Ant. III. vi. 7, the Arch of Titus). For all 
classes of J ewish society in the period of our Lord’s 
ministry the number 7 was inseparably associated 
with the most solemn seasons and the most im- 
portant acts of worship. There is no direct illus- 
tration of this sacredness of 7 in the Gospels, but 
it can be confidently traced in Apocalyptic imagery ; 
in the 7 candlesticks (Rev li2 . 20 21 ) which evidently 
allude to the seven-branched candlestick in the 
Temple, and in the 7 horns of the Lamb, and the 
7 eyes which are the 7 '•pi'iJ - (-f (xod sent out into 
all the earth ( Rev 5®, cf. 1 , . I n : ; • • r ; -canonical litera- 
ture it is found in the 7 heavens and the 7 angels, 
and in the remarkable description in the so-called 
Fourth Book of Maccabees of the 7 brothers 
put to death by Antiochus Epiphanes as a most 
holy 7 {Travayia crvfJi<j)(hvo3V d.de\<pC:v e/SSo^ds), who 
circled round piety in choral dance like the 7 days 
of creation round the number 7 (14’^^-, according 
to the emended text followed by Deissmann in 
Kautzsch’s Pseu-dep'iff7'a>/J(en. p. 169). The rise 
and development of these shades of meaning, which 
to some extent melt into one another (for the use 
of 7 as the number of completeness was probably 
connected with its sacred use, and its employment 
as a round number may have been facilitated by 
the other uses), are questions which hardly come 
within the range of this article, as the process must 
have been completed millenniums before the Chris- 
tian era. Seven is distinctly a sacred number in 
the inscriptions of Gudea the ruler of Lagash 
some centuries before the time of Abraham {BF, 
new series, ii. 83, 94 ff. ),. Whatever the primary 
impulse, whether the observation of the phases of 
the moon, or of the 7 planets, or of the 7 brightest 
stars of the Pleiades, or of the 7 stars of Arcturus, 
or of the 7 stars of the Great Bear, which all 
attracted the attention of early star-gazers, the 
Jews of our Lord’s age (with a few exceptions) will 
have used the number simply?- as their fathers had 
used it for many generations, as they found it in 
ritusL i'l 1 lox'e (Pr 6^6* 3^ 9^ 26^®* 2 ®, Sir 7® 

20^2 ;i., . , ill other literature, in history 

(Jos Jg 6 ^ 167- 19, 2 S 24^3, 2 K etc.), and in 
common life (7 days of the marriage feast. To ; 
anil 7 days of fasting and mourning, 1 S Sli®, Job 
2 '9, Mded Katon 27^). A few highly educated 
imui associated the number with astral pheno- 
mena ; the pseudo-Enoch, for example (Slav. Enoch 
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30®), and Josephus, who affirms that the 7 lamps of 
the candlestick imitated the number of the 7 
planets {rCiv TrXaurjTLbp rbv dptd/jLOP [xeiXLfiTjfjLevoL, Ant. 
III. vi. 7) ; but most will have had little or no 
acquaintance with such speculations. 

One use of the number in the Gospels which has 
been already briefly referred to needs fuller treat- 
ment. In three or four passages, which are really 
but two, mention is made of 7 evil spirits. Our 
Lord cast 7 devils or demons out of Mary Magda- 
lene (Lk 8‘^, Mk lOl^^l), and He spoke of an evil 
spirit which had been cast out as rc^tandng with 7 
other spirits worse than himself (Mt !2-®, j..k 11-®). 
It has been suggested, cautiously by Zinimern 
{KATIZW^ 462-463), positively by K. C. Thompson 
of the British Museum {Devils and Evil Spirits of 
Babylonia^ I. xliii.), that these 7 are connected in 
some way with the evil 7 so often referred to in 
Babylonian incantations, and identified to some 
extent with winds and storms. That the Baby- 
lonian belief \vas widely diffused in the regions 
affected by Babylonian civilization is probable 
enough, and that it lingered in one district at any 
rate into Christian times is attested by a curious 
Syrian charm cited by Thompson ; but there seems 
to be no clear allusion to it in the extant Jewish 
literature of the period inclusive of the time of 
Christ. . The 7 spirits put by Beliar into man, 
:'(» the Test, of Eeuben (2f.), are mere 
j I ! . - ■ ’ V, . ; MM... The whole passage seems to be a sort 
of allegory. And it must be remembered that the 
Test., as we have it, has been manipulated by a 
Christian, wdio would be familiar with the passages 
in the Gospels under consideration- The use of 7 
in the latter can be fully accounted for without 
any reference to Babylonia. 

In the Holy T.aiid and amoriyst the .-Vrahs there are stiU many 
echoes of Lhe aiu ienr u?e oi 7 ii." shown in the preceding para- 
graphs. Balman’s Diivan contain-. ^ nil < N.'in'ph- of it as a 
round nninhc r in popular poetry (]>p. JC", .i '*.•>. Mourn- 

ing nn n-liiL*\ ■- and marriage rejoicings extend amongst the 
Arabs over 7 days (Foi*der's With the Arabs in Tent and Totmi, 
216, 218). If the person is stained with blood, the stain is washed 
7 times (Bobinson Lees, Village Life vn P/iWt'm . "^nd i d. 

A festival at Nebi Musa lasts 7 days (Our J*r!, 

Religion To-day^ 163). These illustrations show that the modem 
Oriental not only employs 7 as a round number, but sometimes 
associates it in some measure with the ideas of completeness 
and sanctity. 

Three and a half. — Of the symbolic use of the 
half of seven there is one instance in the Gospels, 
viz. the reference to the famine in the time of Elijah 
as Mi-.’iv.g ibree years and six months (Lk 4^, cf, 
Ja . riii- number, the half of the number of 
completeness, seems to have been often used by the 
Jews of periods of trial and judgment. According 
to Josephus {BJ I. i. I, V. ix. 4), the worship of 
the Temple was discontinued in the time of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes for three years and six months ; 
and. according to Uii‘ Midrash on La 1®, the siege hy 
V(‘-pa-ian coniinii<*d for the same period (cf. Dn 
IJ25 927 12 ^^ Rev 11^, and Wetstein’s note on the last 
passage). 

Fourteen. — The double of 7 in the genealogy at 
the beginning of Matthew can hardly be accidental. 
When the Eiangeliht carefully divines the genera- 
tions from Abraham to Christ into three groups of 
14 each (Mt he must intend the number Ip 
have some meaning. He does not forget that it is 
the double of a favourite round number which is 
at the same time suggestive of completeness. _ This 
multiple of 7 seems to have been common in old 
Canaan, for scores of the Tell el-Amama Letters 
from Canaanites to the Pharaoh have some form of 
the salutation : * Seven and seven times I fall at 
the feet of the king my lord.’ A striking example 
of the use of a multiple of 7 in a scheme of histo^ 
is supplied by a writing composed probably within 
a hundred years of our Lord’s ministry, ‘the 
Book of Jubilees ’ or ‘ Little Genesis.’ The writer 


arranges the whole period from Adam to the giving 
of the Law in about 7 times 7 ' ’ '1 interval 

betw^een two jubilees being 7 ' < (50^). 

Seventy. — Of another much used multiiile of 7, 
7 X 10 = 70, there is only one instance in the Gospel 
narrative, the sending out by Jesus of the 70 dis- 
ciples (Lk 10^*^'^). It must be noted, however, 
that WH read (with BB, some OL, Vulg., Syr^^^’ 
and Syr sin) 72, the multiple of 6 by 12. In either 
case the use of 70, of which there are so many ex- 
amples in the OT and elsewhere (Gn 50®, Ex 1® 15'^^, 
Eu 11^®, Jg 8®^*, 2 K 10^ 2 oil 29®-, Ps 90^®, Jer 
25^^, Ezk Dn 9“'^, Eth. Enoch 89®® ‘ the 70 slieji- 
herds,’ Test, of Levi, e. 8, 2 Es 14^®; Jos. Vita, 11, 
BJ II. XX. 5 ; Bk- of Jub 11®® clouds of ravens re- 
turned 70 times ; Sajihedri.- C \ (,ourt of 

justice with 70 members ai .f*;- round 

number for ‘very many,’ ^ i 71^ added 

idea of comprehensiveness, may be safely recog- 
nized as influential. 

The Eabbinic idea of 70 languages for the 70 peoples is found 
in the Mishna (Sofa vii. 5), and so may be as old as the time of 
Christ, but can hardly be alluded to in a mission intended only 
for Jews. Dr. A. Jeremias {Babylonisokes vni NT, 93) regards 70 
as used in the Gospel as ‘ a round number with astral character 
but any reference to the stars is unneceasarj’ and improbable. 
Babylonian astrologers might be credited with it, but not the 
GalilsBan Jews of our Lord’s time and the Evangelists. 

Seventy times seven. — The 70 times 7 of Mt 18^®, 
the multiple of 10 times 7 by 7, is a very strong 
way of saying ‘very many times,’ almost equiva- 
lent to ‘ without limit. ’ The alternative rendering 
of RVm ‘seventy times and seven,’ which yields a 
much less emjiliatic meaning, rests on the LXX tr. 
of Gn 4®'^ where the same Greek ijSdo/jLTjKovTdKLs e^rri 
• oprc'-cnU Hebrew words which clearly mean 77. 
In Me. the familiar rendering is distinctly prefer- 
able. Wellhausen {Das Evangelium Maithmi, 94) 
notes that D reads eirrdKis for ewrd, which is strictly 
correct (but cf, Moulton, Proleg. Gr. Gram. 98). 

Ten (5e/ca, 84 Karos, dwodeKaredca aTToSeKardu )). — The 
number ten is probably a round number in the 
parables of the 10 virgins (Mt 25^), the 10 pieces of 
silver (Lk 15®), the talents (Mt 25^®), and the 10 
servants who received 10 pounds (Lk 19^®'^®^-^^-) ; 
and in the 1 -P ■ • the Church of Smyrna of 

tribulation I" ■ • !b v 2^®). In other passages 

(Mt 20^, Mk w^, Ln 14'’^ 17^^* and the references 
to the payment of a tenth to God, Mt 23®®, Lk 11^® 

■ ii i- 1\' i}:P \ . As a round number signifi- 
cant of completeness (alihongb wiilioiii ibc id( .‘i of 
sacredness associated w iiii 7;, ii" v. a - facilittiicd 

by the decimal system, which may have been sug- 
gested in the first instance by the number of fingers 
on the two hands. Be that as it may, the Jews of 
our Lord’s day found 10 again and again in then- 
sacred books and in history ; for example, in the 
10 patriarchs from Adam to Noah (Gn 5) ; the 10 
righteous men whose presence would have saved 
Sodom ((4n 18®®) ; the 10 commandments (Ex 34^2-26 
and 20®'^'^, Dt 5®"®^) ; the 10 temptations with which 
Israel tempted God in the wilderness (Nu 14®®) ; 
the 10 curtains of the tabernacle (Ex 26^) ; the 10 
layers (2 Ch 4®) ; the 10 candlesticks (v."^) and the 
10 tables (v.®) in Solomon*'^ ttunplo : ihe 10 servants 
of Gideon (Jg 6-";, *‘m<! 1 iio !•» older." of Boaz (Eu 4®). 

The non-canonical literature of later times supplies many 
additional examples. The Book of Jubilees knows of 10 teinpiya- 
tions of Abraham (198), a thoughb found al-so in chc Mishna 
CAbdth V. 4), and the Te^. of Joseph of 10 temptations of Joseph 
(ch. 2). The fondness of the Rabbis for the number receives 
stalking illustration from the long series of significant tens in 
’Abdth V. 1-9. The number was also applied in daily life. Tea 
persons constituted the minimum required for a community or 
congregation (Mishna, Sanhedrin i. 6), and for a company at a 
Paschal stipper (Jos. BJ \ i. ix. 3). Ijater authwities fix 10 as 
the number of persons drawn up in a row to comfort mourners 
{Sank. 19a) and as the number reqitisite for the utterance of 
the nuptial benediction lb). The 10 virgins of the 

parable nuiy possibly receive illustration from an Arab custom 
mentioned by some mediaeval Jewish writers. They affirm that 
in the land of the Ishmaelites, when the bride was taken from 
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her father’s house to her new home on the e\ emng- preceding I Caleb was 40 vears old when sent out as one of 


the completion of the marriage festivities, lU torches or lamps 
were borne in front of her. The authority is, it is true, very 
late, but the custom described may lia\ e been of ancient origin 
( 4 !' f '» in L’lc gloss to Kelt Hi ii. S, 9h, and in Latin in Wetsteiii’s 
T die .M. ’J.")!). The payment of a tithe or tenth to the Deity, 
referred to twice by our Lord (Lk Mt 23-^^ |1 Lk 11-^’-^), must 
hav e been connected in the first instance with the symbolic use 
of 10. The custom has been traced among Hebrews, Bab 3 '- 
lonians, Phoenicians, Greeks and Romans. The jprominence 
of the subject in later Judaism is attested b 3 ’ the groat space 
devoted to it in the Misbna, three treatises with 150 /idlakhOth. 

Fi¥e. — Five, the half of ten, is met with in a con- 
siderable number of passages in the Gospels, in 
some of whicdi it may have more than mere nu- 
iiieri . T ’ ■ . So perhaps in the 5 loaves 

(Mt ■ 38.41 gw ij. 913.16^ jn 69-13)^ a 

great multitude fed by an amount of food strongly 
suggestive of smallness and incompleteness ; the 
5 talents which bring in 5 more (Mt 25^^^--*^); the 
fivefold profit of the second servant in the parable 
of the Pounds contrasted with the tenfold profit of 
the first (Lk 19^^^*) ; perhaps the 5 sparrows Avortli 
two farthings (Lk 12®) ; and the 5 disciples of 
Jesus at the beginning of His ministry (Jn 
cf. the 5 disciples of E. Joclianan ben Zakai, c. 80 
A.D. ['AbothiL 10], and the 5 disciples ascribed to 
Jesus in a harcdfhct removed from the censored 
editions of the Talmud ISanh. 43«3 see Laible’s 
Jesus Christies im Tahmecl, Anhang 15]). In the 
other passages (Mt 25^ Lk 1-^ 12^2 14^® 16-®, Jn 4^® 
5^) it is safest to find only the ordinary meaning. 
Five, as a small round number, is repeatedly met 
with in the OT (Gn 433*^ 45^^, Lv 26®, Is 30^^ etc.) and 
in the Tell el-Amarna letters. In one of the latter 
(ix. 20 in Winckler’s edition) it seems to 1 

as a number so small as to need an apology. 

Forty. — An important multiple of ten is 40, 
found in the accounts of the Temptation (Mt 4^, 
Mk 1^3^ 42J peiiod intervening be- 

tween the Passion and the Ascension (Ac 13). 
That it is in both cases more than a mere number 
is evident. The 40 days of fasting in the wilder- 
ness clearly point back to the 40 days spent by 
Moses on Sinai (Ex 24^® 34-®) and the 40 days’ 
journey of Elij.'h in Gio same region (1 K 19®) 
The 40 days oi '.(Mnp'.jn ion remind us of the re- 
peated use in the OT of the number 40 of periods 
of testing or punishment. The rain at the Flood 
fell 40 days and 40 nights ( Gn 7^* The spies 
were absent 40 days (Nu 13*^®). The punishment 
and • u *1 ■ people extended over 40 years 

(Nu ■ r \ . N • was granted 40 days of respite 
(Jon S’^). The Philistine oppression lasted 40 years 
(Jg 13^), and Ezekiel predicted that Egypt should 
be desolate 40 years (Ezk 29^^). That this applica- 
tion of the number was not confined to Israel is 
probable from the statement on the Moabite Stone 
(lines 7f.)> that the occupation of Mehedeba by 
Israel lasted 40 years. Even if king Mesha in- 
tended^ the number to be understood literally, 
which is very doubtful, he may have recorded it 
with a view to its special significance. In another 
group of passages, also, 40 seems to be a normal 
or ideal number. Three periods of rest from 
foreign invasion, each of 40 years, are mentioned 
in the Book of Judges (3^^ 53^8*3®). Eli was judge 
for 40 years (1 S 4^®) ; and the reigns of David and 
Solomon are reckoned at 40 years each (2 S 5^, 
1 K 11^3 . from tradition the reign of Saul, 
Ac 13^^, Jos. Ant. vi. xiv. 9). 

How did 40 come to be used in this way ? The 
most satisfactory answer is suggested by the 
following passages in the OT and other Oriental 
literature and history. Isaac and Esau married 
at 40 (Gn 25^® 26®^). Moses came forward as a 
friend of his people about 40 (tradition recorded 
in Ac 7-3; ef. Ex 2^^ ‘when Moses was grown 
I up’), and began his work as their divinely ap- 
pointed leader 40 years later (Ac 7^ and Ex 7’^). 


the spies (Jos 14'^). Hillel is said to have entered 
on his Eabbinic career at 40 {Slfre referred to in 
Jewish Encyc. art. ‘Forty’), and Joclianan ben 
Zakai to have exc',haii<;ed commerce for study at 
40 {Eosh ha-shanahy 316 : the same is affirmed of 
'Akiba in the late writings the 'Ahoth of Eabbi 
Nathan, c. 6). Mohainnied. lOMjiie to a tradi- 
tion referred to by Konig ■ 1;.:-:'";.:' DB hi. 563^ 
Stilistiky 55; cf. Muir, The • Composition 

and Teaching y 11), appeared as a iirophet at or 
about 40. These passages suggest that 40 was 
regarded in the ancient East as the age of in- 
tellectual maturity, and there are not wanting 
direct declarations of that belief. In the addendum 
to the fifth chapter of 'Ahuth, 40 is described as 
the age of reason or ■ > '. ■ h: _■ (nra*? p), 

and a jiassage in the »y Konig [ll.cc.) 

runs : ‘ until he reached his full strength and 
attained the age of 40 years.’ Forty years, there- 
fore, represented a generation, and thus the number 
40 became a round number for a full period, a 
complete epoch, and more generally for ‘many.’ 

It is still used in this way to some extent in the modern East. 
There is a Syrian proverb : ‘ If you live 40 days with people, you 
will then either leave them or become like them ’ (Mackie, JSiDle 
Manmrs and Customs, 111 ; Bauer, Volksleben im Lande der 
Libel, 236, gives it rather differently, but with the same use of 
40). As the ancient star-gazers noted the disappearaftce of tlie 
Pleiades for 40 days, some recent wilters (Cheyne, perhaps, Bible 
Problems and their Solution, 114 f., and Winckler cited there; 
Zimmern, too, in KAT[ZW], 389, thinks the reference possible) 
connect the interval between the Passion and the Ascension, 
through a pre-Christian myth, with this astronomical period. 
This need not be seriously debated. The explanation given 
above is quite suflScient to account for the 40 days of the 
Temptation and ‘ the Great Forty Days.’ 

A Hundred {iKarbv, eKarovraTrXacrlcov). — That the 
product of 10 by 10 should be frequently used in 
a general way to express a large number, could 
be expected only in a civilization which was ac- 
quainted with the decimal as well as the sexa- 
gesimal system. There are instances in the OT, 
etc. : Lv 26®, 2 S 243, Pr 17^®, Ec 03 8^^ Sir 18® 
(EV ; ‘ The number of man’s days at the most are 
100 years’), and the Moabite Stone (lines 28 f. : 
‘I reigned over 100 chiefs’). In the Gospels 
the number is used mainly in this way : in the 
parable of th^ Sower (Mt 13®- ^3^ Mk 4®- *3®, Lk 8®), 
in the parable of the Lost Sheep (Mt 18^^, Lk 15'^), 
and in Mt IS^® I92® (not ^yH), Mk lO®®, Lk 16®^*. In 
Mk 6“^®, Jn 193® it is employed in the ordinary way. 

The division of 100 into 99 and 1 (Mt IS^^f , Lk 7), with the 
preference of the 1 , is found in the Mishna, Peak iv. 1 f . The 
same division is also met with in a remarkable passage in the 
Jerus. Talmud (Shabhath xiv. 3), which, however, is not earlier 
than the 3rd cent. a.d. Perhaps the contrast of 99 and 1 was 
not unknown to the Eabbinic teaching of our Lord’s day. 

Ten Thousand. — In the two in the 

Gospels in which the multiple of ! " 1 . \ i * i- " i occurs 
{fxvpios, Mt 18-^ ; pvpcds, Lk 12^), it is fiest regarded 
as hyperbolical. The intention in the one case is 
to name an amount quite inconceivable in ordinary 
life, a debt which could not possibly be discharged 
by a private person ; in the other* to impress on 
the reader the enormous magnitude of the crowds 
wliidi g.'nlnn-i‘d round Jesus at that period of His 
ministry. I'here are many examples of this use in 
the OT (Lv 26®, Dt 323®, 1 S IS^^-, Ca 5^®, Ezk 16^ 
EVin, Dn 1F‘^, Mic 6*^ etc.). In the Tell el-Amarna 
letters 100,000 is used in this way. ^ Diisliratta, king 
of Mitani, prayed that Ishtar might protect him 
and his royal Tirother the Pharaoh for a hundred 
thousand years (No. xx. in Winckler’s edition). 

Two. — There seems to he no special ^ignificaiP-e 
of the number 2 in the Gospels, unless, with Konig 
{Stilistiky 51 f.), we regard it as, in some passages, 
an equivalent for ‘ a few.’ This idiom seems to be 
proved for the OT. ‘ Two days,’ in Nu may 
well mean ‘ a few days’ ; and ‘the 2 sticks’ of the 
widow of Zarephath (T K 17^^) can hardly be under- 
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Stood literally. It may be illustrated in the NT 
by the 2 libiies (Mt Mk Lk 

Jii 6‘’), and the 2 wlio agree in prayer concerning' 
anything (Mt ; but the ordinary interpreta- 

tion seems not inadmissible in Ijoth these eases. 
The custom of sending out representatives in pairs, 
of which thei'e are several examples in the Gospel 
story (the 2 disciples sent by the Baptist to Jesus 
[Lk 7^^], the 12 sent out by two and two [Mk 
6"], the 70 sent out by two and two [Lk 10^], 
the 2 sent out near Jerusalem [Mt 2B, Mk IB, 
Lk 19-'*^], and the 2 sent out to make prepara lioiw 
for the Paschal supper [Mk 14^^, Lk 22*^; cf. the 

2 going to Emmaus, Lk 24i‘^^- Mk 16t^^4 the 2 
jnigoL at the sepulchre [Lk 24*^, Jn 20^*^], and the 

2 on Oiivei [Ac 1^^]), was probably known to the 
J ewisli society of our Lord’s time. 

A coniparatively early tiadition enjoined that the collectors 
of charity should travel in couples (iJaba JBathm, 86). When 
the son of Rabban Gamaliel (the grandson of St. Paul's Gamaliel) 
was ill, the distressed father sent two of his di>i-;]ilc;'' lo 
R. Chanina ben Dosa to ! ■■ ' '' * * « ■' , .•«/„*., jt6). 

The 5 or couples of ■■ ■ ■ - of w’hich 

consisted of Hillel and Shammai, referred to in the Mishna 
(Pea/i ii. 6, *Ab6th i. 4-16), may also be mentioned. The 
e.xpression ‘ pairs ’ was probably used of them in Rabbinic circles 
in the time of Christ. 

The two ways of Mt probably represent a widely current 

mode ' ■ ■ ' Y are met with in Jer 218 (cf. Dt 30^5, 

Sir 151' .. » ‘ I show ed him the two w’ays, the light 

and the darkness’ (cf. the note of Charles), in the Jewish 
manual probabh ■’“< 'n-jx ral d '■ vm’’ o“ .Im* 

■ ■ o. !5 11 'i;.: " s' .. .• -1 «• a ». "• ii'.;;! p‘.'.«. <-!■ 

. ■■ Wi'-* 1 •'.-■'i,- u /.(. s .' (• - 

his deathbed, he said to his disciple . ' ' 

‘There are tw’o W’ays before me : . . »■.• 

Eden and the other leading to Gehenna, and 1 do not know in 
which I am about to be led ’ (Beralc. 286). 

Three. — A number of peculiar interest to the 
student of the Gospels is three — rpeZs, rpb, rpLrov, 
TpLTos. It is purely numerical in the following pass- 
ages : Mt 15^^ Mk 8^ ; Peter’s words about the three 
tabernacles on the Mount of T' • •. (Mt 

17^ Mk 95 , Lk 933) ; Mt 18^6-2^ - -s ^ \! , .•' 15 - 5 ^ 
Lk 2^ 1238-52 2013-31 2332 , Jn 2i*8. In a much 

greater number of p^l<.<^lge^ it obviously or ]u obnbly 
means more : in the allusion to Jonali vMi I2'' ), in 
the parables of the 3 measures of meal (Mt 133®, Lk 
13”'. (lie rii(-n(] Jinking for 3 loaves (LklP), the Good 
^aimjrliaii -J.k and the barren fig-tree (LklS^), 

in the 3 temptations (Mt 4il), and the 3 prayers of 
Jesus (Mt 26^^^, Mk 14^i}, in the references to 
Peter’s threefold denial (Mt 203^-'^®, Mk 143<^*^3, 
Lk 223^- 81, Jn 13'^), in the allusions to the 3 days’ 
interval between the Passion and the Kesun-ection 
(Mt 12^8 1031 1733 2018 2081 27^8. jyxk S^i 93i lO^* 

1458 15-29^ Lk 933 1332 1833 247 - 21 . 46^ 1 add 

Ac 10*18, 1 Co 15^), in the 3 manifestations of the 
risen Lord recorded in the Fourth Gospel (Jn 
211*1), g^nd in the threefold question, ‘ Lovest thou 
me?’ addressed to Peter (v.i^ii'*)- In this latter 
and larger group can be traced a reference to 
the use of 3 as a -igiiifl'-niil number, of Ayhich 
there is a multitude cf i‘\jim]iK-s in the OT and 
other Jewish literaniro ; i!ic 3 feasts (Ex 23i*i), 
Job’s 3 friends (Job 2ii), the 3 times of prayer 
(Ps 551 ^, Bn 018), the threefold shooting of Joash 
(2 K 1313 ), the 3 sanctuaries— Eden, Mount Sinai, 
Mount Zion (Bk. of Jub S^^), the 3 branches of a 
vine and the 3 baskets re]»resentiTur 3 days 
(Gn 4018 - 12 - 16 . 18 )^ 3 jcunicy -Xx 31 ^ Nu 10^ 

Jon 33 ), the 3 days’ M'‘arcii foi- i'lu‘ body of Elijah 
(2 K 217), Esther’s 3 days’ fast (Est 41 ®), the 3 days 
of rejoicing for the honour done to Enoch (Slav. 
Enoch 687), ip,-. ]K‘rfiiiJiiiig and anointing of the 
body of Abrabnm for 3 iln\ s (Test, of Abr. -text A, 
ch. 20), the 3 sayings of the men of the Great 
Synagogue CAbSth i. 1), the 3 things on which the 
world standeth (Shim' on the Righteous in ^AbOth 
i. 2, and Shim' on ben Gamaliel in ’AbOth i. 19), and 
the 3 sayings ascribed to each of the 5 disciples 
of Rabban Jochanan ben Zakai {’Abdthii. 14 fi*.)* 

It is not difficult to see bow the number came to 
be used in this manner. Several wholes wliicli 
are often met with can be readily divided into 

3 parts : the head, trunk, and legs of a body ; the 
source, stream, and mouth of a river ; the root, 
trunk, and corona of a tree ( Konig, DB iii. 5621’) ; 
the van, centie, and rear of an army; morning, 
noon, and evening. Early Eastern speculation 
grouped all things under three heads ; heaven, 
earth, and the abyss (cf. the Babylonian triad of 
gods, Ann, Bel, Ea). It will have been noticed in 
very early times that 3 is the smallest number 
with beginning, middle, and end. So it natur- 
ally came to be used of a small, well-rounded 
total, e.specially, as shown above, in reference to 
time. 

The 3 days’ interval between the Passion and 
the Resurrection may perhaps receive additional 
illustration from the Jewish rule that evidence for 
the identification of a corpse could not be received 
after 3 days {Yebamoth xvi. 3). A reason for 
the rule is given in a tradition ascribed to Bar 
Kaxjpara, who was associated with the compiler of 
the Mishna (c. A.D. 200). This Rabbi is reported 
to have said that for 3 days the soul hovers near 
the body, waiting for an ofiportunity of returning 
into it, but that at the end of that period, seeing 
that the features are altered, it goes away (Mid- 
rash on Genesis, e. 100 ; Midrash on Ecclesiastes 

12® ; cf. Bousset, Die Religion des Judenthums, 285 
note). The resurrection of Jesus evidently took 
place before the close of the period of identification. 

Be that as it may, there can hardly be a doubt 
that the belief exjDressed by Bar Kappara, or some- 
thing like it, underlay the words of Martha : ‘Lord, 
by this time he stinketh : for he hath been dead 
four days’ (Jn 1P8). The 3 days were ended, and 
decay, she thought, had advanced so far that the 
features would be unrecognizable. That the 3 
days between the Passion and the Resurrection 
had even the remotest connexion wfith the 3 days’ 
disapi)earance of the new moon in spring (Zimmern 
in KAT[ZW}. 389), is highly improbable. 

Two nlb« ■ 1 - cannot be entirely passed 
over, ai 'ii.ic or nothing can be said in 

illustration : the reference to the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost in the baptismal formula (Mt 
28 ^ 8 j^ the words ascribed to the risen Lord in 

the .\ jxh ;\\\ ]'-e : ‘ I am the first, and the last, and 
the li\ing o'lc' (Rev B7). There is no parallel 
to 'iiu‘ u>(; of ilie number in the former in pre- 
Christian Jewish literature, and connexion with 
Babylonian and Egyptian triads is out of the 
question. The triple priestly blessing (Nu 
and the Thrice Holy in the song of the seraphim 
(Is 03) are remarkable, but cannot be safely re- 
garded as forc^haclowing-. of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. The number 3 is in both cases strongly 
emphatic, but it is not advisable to find more than 
emphasis. ‘ Holy, holy, holy ’ is a very strong 
superlative. The i)a-.sage in the Apocalypse is, no 
doubt, like the ]>re(-edmg words ‘ him Avhich is, and 
which W'as, and which is to come ’ (Rev 1*^), an ex- 
pansion or interpretation of the name I AM THAT 

I AM (Ex 3^*^), and has a partial parallel in Plato, 
de LegihuSi 716 : 6 pihv 8^ debs {(henrep Kal 6 TraXacoj 
Xdyos) dpxijv re Kal reXevr^v Kal pL^cra ruiv 6vT(av aTdvrwv 
^(av, but must not be connected with it. 

Four. — The number 4 {r^errapes, rerapratos, r^rap- 
ros, reTpdp.7}voSf rerpaTrXbos) is found in the Gospels 
in the following passages : in the 4 months before 
harvest ( Jn 43®), the 4 bearers of the paralytic (Mk 

23), the 4th >vateh (Mt 14^^, Mk 6^®), the fourfold 
restitution promised by Zacchseus (Lk 19®), the 4 
days of Lazarus in the grave (Jn 1B7. 
division of the garments of Jesus among the 4 
soldiers (Jn 19^), the 4 winds (Mt 243^, Mk 13^), 
and the 4 kinds of soil in the parable of the Sower, 
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with tlie types of character which they represent 
(Mt 13^^' and parallels). AVe may add the 4 
Gosx^els, the number of which was early regarded 
as -i-'iiri' a 'll. The four last references constitute 
a group. I'lie 4 winds, associated with the 4 
ptoints of the comx3ass, are met with in the OT 
and elsewhere in Oriental literature and symbol- 
ism : 1 Ch O-'* RVm, Jer 49^^, Ezk 37^ 42-« RA^m, 
Bn 8® ll*^, Zee 2® 6®, Babylonian Flood Story, col. 
iii. line 42, Book of the Dead, c. 161 (in Budge’s 
smaller edition, p. 531 f.). This use of 4 suggested 
world-wdde extent and then comprehensiveness. 
So we find in the OT : 4 heads of the river going 
out of Eden (Gn 2^^), 4 chefubini each with 4 faces 
and 4 wings (Ezk cf, Rev4®^'‘)j 4 horns (Zee 1^®), 
4 smiths (B"), 4 chariots (6^), and 4 emxjires (Dn 2'^“ 
fjsff. Assyrian royal title ran ‘ king of the 

4 quax'ters,’ that is, of the world. Some of the 
divine figures in Assyrian sculptures have 4 wings, 
for example No. 1 in the Nimroud Gallery of the 
British Aluseurn. Adam’s name is said to have 
been given from 4 substances, that is, tlie east, the 
west, the north, and the south (SI. Enoch 30^^]. 
Abraham is said to have x)itched his tent where 4 
roads met (Test, of Ab. text A 1). The 4 kinds 
of soil in the parable, therefore, and the 4 tyjoes of 
character which they represent, cover the whole 
area of human life ; and the 4 Gospels give a com- 
plete outline-portrait of Christ. The use of 4 in 
the groii]3ing of ^Dersons or things seems to have 
been a favourite method with Jewish teachers. 
There are several examples of it in Amos (1®* 

21- and in Proverbs (30 L^ter 
instances are Sir 37^® ‘ good and evil, life and death,’ 
Test, of Judah, ch. 16, ‘4 spirits in wine,’ and the 
remarkable series ■ '* ■ ■ . . \' v. 16-21, 

in which people . ■ ■■ . scholars, 

almsgivers, college-goers, and those who sit under 
the wise, are in each case grouped in 4 classes. 
Alay we suppose that our Lord, in accordance with 
His habit of utilizing current methods, adopted in 
the parable a familiar mode of classification ? 

Twelve.— Twelve, as the number of the tribes 
of Israel ■■ ’*! o ancient tradition, became 
naturally . . ■ number among the Jews, 

especially as it carried with it the suggestion of 
Divine choice and Divine faithfulness. So it 
figured in religious ritual, symbolism, and history. 
There were 12 jewels in the high priest’s breast- 
plate (Ex 28^^), and 12 cakes of shewbread (Lv 
24®).. Solomon’s sea stood on 12 oxen (IK B®), 
Elijah’s altar on Carmel consisted of 12 stones (1 K 
18^^), and the altar-hearth in Ezekiel’s visionary 
temple was 12 cubits long by 12 cubits broad (Ezk 
43^®). It is, therefore, not surp>rising that the 
number 12 is prominent in the Gospels. The 12 
disciples referred to in Mt 10^^- ^11^ 20^”^ 26^**- 
Mk 31-^ 41 ^’ 6 ^ 10®=^ ^7. :^o. 43 ^ Lp. Q 12 gi 

91 . 1 a 1831 22 ^- Jn 6®7*70f. £ 0 ®^ (in 22 of these 
passages simply as ol ddbdeKa, ‘ the Twelve ’ ; cf. also 
Ac 6 A 1 Co 15®, Rev 21 ^^), the 12 baskets of broken 
pieces (Mt Mk 6 ^® 8 ^^ Lk 9^^^ Jn 6 ^®), the 12 
Icgioiiis of angels (Mt 26®®), are all more or less 
reminiscent of the 12 tribes. In the promise in 
Mt 19^® II Lk 22®® is a direct reference which puts 
beyond doubt the association of the number in our 
Lord’s day with the tribes. 

This use may have been aided by the constant recurrence 
of the 12 ■■'b' ■>: .”1 . < -.r '1 .i it is not safe to follow Dr. 
A. Jeremii..' . ’■ / ■ ■ \ / 88) in connecting the num- 

ber of the Apostles even iirlTicth -.vilh the 12 signs of the 
zodiac. He does not, i-vlcMl, \i 'ir-n-c \o afirm that this lay in 

the consciousness promise of 

the 12 thrones (Mt ■ ■ ■ . , ; but he is 

confident that ‘ the ■ ' ■ > ' as he calls 

it, lies in the words or tne writer or tne Apocalypse about the 
12 Apostles of the Lamb (Eev 2134). However it may be with 
the latter, it is unnecessary to find any allusion of the kind in 
the Gospels. Men familiar in some degree with Gentile culture 
and the asirological-astronoinical speculations which were in 


vogue about this time, such as Philo . ' * - ■ ' ' light con- 
nect the 12 gems ot the high priest’s . the signs 

of the zodiac, and might therefore regara 12 as a perfect num- 
ber (Philo, de Pro/iigis, § 33, cited by Konig, DB iii. 5G3a, 
TsXucs h’ ccpiQu,o? 0 lulixci , ; Josephus, A7it. iii. vii. 7) without the 
idea ever entering the minds of the majority. 

In several passages a xieriod of 12 years is re- 
ferred to. Tlie woman healed by toucliiiig the 
fringe of the Lord's iiifo I had been ill for 12 
years (Mt 9^®, Mk 5 i.ic > The daughter of 
Jairus was 12 years old (Mk 5"^^, Lk Jesus 

was 12 years old when found in the Tem^xle (Lk 2'^-). 
In all these cases the number must be understood 
literally, but the second and third admit of illus- 
tration from Oriental life. At 12 childhood ceased 
for tlie Jewish boy. In the addendum to the lifth 
chapter of 'Abuth two of the rules run : ‘ At 10 the 
Alislmali, at 13 the Commandments.’ A boy of 12, 
therefore, was on the threshold of manhood. A 
tradition recorded by Josex)hus affirms that Samuel 
was 12 years old when he received the Divine call 
{Ant. V. X. 4). Another tradition, found in a 
Christian writing, but probably of Jewish origin, 
represented Solomon as 12 years old when he gave 
his famous judgment about the child (pseudo- 
Ignatius, acl Magnesias, iii.). At 12 a girl was 

■ . According to the Book of Jubilees 

. vas 12 years old at the time referred 
to in Gn 34^. 

One more X)assage remains : * Are there not 
twelve hours in the day?’ (Jn IP). Here, no 
doubt, Babylonian influence can be traced, al- 
though in the time of Christ most of the Jews 
living in Palestine will have been wholly un- 
conscious of the fact. The full day was divided 
by the Babylonians, who in this matter as in so 
many points set the rule for all their neighbours, 
and through the Greeks for the whole Western 
world, into 12 parts. As this day consisted of two 
halves, the daylight portion and the nigiii i-oUi"!!. 
the division into twelve was applied to cjk li, u idi- 
out regard to the season of the year. An hour 
was one-twelfth of the day or the night {KAT 
\_ZW'\ 328, 335 f . ). The old way of speaking still 
survives in Syria. The day is regarded, as in the 
time of Christ, as consisting of 12 hours (Bauer, 
VolJcslehen im Lande der Bibel, pp. 274 f.). 

Sixty. — The use of the number 60 in the parable 
of the Sower (Mt 13®* 2 ®, Mk 4®* 2 ®, not in Lk 24^®) 
may possibly have indirect connexion with the 
-ystem of Babylonia (for this, cf. 
und Babylon, 90, 92), which must 
have been current throughout western Asia, 
especially through its use in the subdivision of 
the talent ( talent = 60 manehs ; man eh = 60 shekels), 
and would rial unilly lead to the ii.v'd ..f the 

nmnber -SN iih niu'x* or less significance.' Tiiere are 
many passages in the OT and other Jewish litera- 
ture in which 60 can hardly be accidental : Nu 7®® 
(60 rams, 60 he-goats, 60 lie-lambs of the riT"! voai’-. 
Dt 34 (60 cities, cf. Jos 13®®, 1 K 4^®, 1 Ch 2 1 K 6^ 

(Solomon’s temple 60 cubits long, cf. 2 Ch 3®), 1 K 
422 , 2Ch 11 ®^, Jer 52-® (60 men of the peojile of the 
land found in Jerusalem by the Bab> l-i'in*' r. cf. 
2K 25^®), Ca 3*^ 6®, Test, of Juda-i, I !■. :> ^-;nne 
weighing 60 lbs.), ch. 9 (60 men slain), Test, of 
Abraham, text A 10 (cherubic chariot attended 
by 60 angels). The many examiiles in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud (fire the 60th part of Gehenna, 
Berak. 57^ etc.) will be 1 ■'■.«■ to the Baby- 

lonian atmosphere of the 

Thirty. — Thirty, the ixaii 01 sixty, may be 
used in the same context (Mt 13®--®, .Mk 4®**^®) in 
somewhat the same way, through the same associ- 
ation. In Lk 3®®, where it is said that Jesus was 
about 30 years of age at tlni beginning of His 
ministry, there is probably an alhi-ion 10 tlie belief 
that 30 years marked the attainment of manly 
vigour. Joseph entered on his career as a states- 
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man at 30 (Gn 41^®), and David was 30 when he 
ascended the throne (2 b 5^). In the appendix to 
the fifth chaiDter of 'Abuth^ 30 is defined as the age 
of strength (hd*? p). The 30 pieces of silver 

paid to Judas (Mt 26^” 27'^’ ^ of. Zee 11^-^*) would 
remind every Jew of the average value of a slave 
as fixed in the Law (Ex 21^-), 30 shekels. The 
Babylonian average was lower, but the Assyrian 
coincided with the Hebrew (Johns in Babylonian 
and Assyrian Laios, Contracts^ and Letters, p. 
182 f.j. In the remaining passage, Jn 6*®, the 
number is purely historical. 

Literature. — Art. ‘Zahlen’ in Winer, RWB ^‘ Kielim, 
RWB’^y and Guthe, Bibelworterhuch \ artt. ‘Forty’ and ‘Num- 
ber’ in the Jewish Encyc. ; art. ‘Number’ in Encyc. Bibl. and 
in Hastings’ JDB iii. 560'Jjff. ; Konig, Stilistik, 51-57. 

W. Taylor Smith. 

NUNC DIMITTIS (Lk 229 - 32 )^ go called from the 
opening words in the Latin version, is the third 
and shortest of the hymns of the Incarnation pre- 
served to us by St. Luke. Like the other two, it 
speaks of Christ ; but whereas Benedicius, the Song 
of the priest Zacharias, is naturally of His Priest- 
hood, and the Song of the royally- 

descended 'V irgin Mary, of His Kingdom, this, the 
Song of Simeon (wh. see), as beseems the utter- 
ance of a prophet, is of Messiah fulfilling the 
prophetic function assigned to Him in the OT 
(cf. Dt 18^®), and especially by Isaiah. 

The feature in Simeon’s character which is to 
the Evangelist the climax of his virtues is that he 
was * waiting for the consolation of Israel.’ The 
words are a reminiscence of Jacob’s, ‘ I have waited 
for thy salvation, O Lord ’ (Gn 49^®) ; and they 
describe what was precisely the attitude of Abra- 
ham in regard to God’s promise of the land (Ac 7^ 
and He IP^), and of David in regard to the king- 
dom (1 S 269"^^), both of whom did not ® fret them- 
selves in anywise to do evil ’ (Ps 37®), but waited 
till the Lord would give what He had spoken. So 
our Lord, speaking of those in danger of being led 
away by false Christs, bids His followers ‘in 
patience possess their souls ’ (Lk 2p9p This was 
part of the faith of Simeon : his waiting for ‘ the 
Christ ’ (Lk 2) saved h‘‘ ; '■ after 

any turbulent pretender, or ..■ ■■; ■ the 

Herodians, a mere king of this world. The ‘ con- 
solation of Israel ’ was a phrase with the Babbis 
for the times of Messiah : Lightfoot [Hor. Heh,) 
gives five illustrations of its use. 

The re^Deated mention of the Holy Spirit guiding 
Simeon at each successive step evinces the fact 
that prophecy, silent since the days of Malachi, is 
again about to stir (de Wette, Oosterzee) ; yet the 
difference also is to be observed between the re- 
peated comings of the Spirit upon Simeon, and His 
abiding on Jesus (Jn l^S) and remaining with the 
Church (14^®). By what sign Simeon w'as taught 
of the Spirit to recognize the child of Mary as ihe 
Christ we are not told: perhaps the Virgin^ 
poverty, evidenced by her offering of doves, was 
the token to him, as the luangur-crMfih' had been 
to the shepherds (Lk 2 ^ 2 p Aiiyliow ih('. Child was 
pointed out to him ; he went iip to Him, received 
Him in his arms, and, as he held Him, he ‘ blessed 
God,’ and uttered his JSfunc dimittis. There are 
no different readings in the text of it ; but the 
Syriac renders the verb in the first clause, which 
in Greek, Latin, and English is in the indicative 
mood, by an optative, ‘ My Lord, now release thou 
thy servant in peace.’ Tile mistake has been fol- 
lowed by several in this country who should have 
known better : by Logan, in the Scottish Para- 

phrases (Par. 38) : 

‘Now, Lord, according to thy 'word, 

Let me in peace depart. 

At length my arms embrace my Lord, 

Now let their vigour cease,’ 


and even by John Keble, u.sualiy so accurate : 

‘ Whose prayers are struggling with his tears, 

Lord, let me now depart.’ 

As a matter of fact, Simeon does not pray for 
death. He thanks God for permitting him to see, 
what many prophets and kings had desired to see 
and were not permitted (I.k 10 --^), the salvation He 
had promised ; and having seen it he saj^s that he 
is ready to go when God wMis. 

The hymn is in three couplets : 

( 1 ) Thank-gi‘* i'lg for permission at last to leave 
his pO". . a- I lie 'Cnii^p*! when the hour of his watch 
is over (Godet). Death will be to him as sleep to 
aJahouring man (Bruce). 

‘ Now thou art letting thy servant depart, O Lord, 

According to thy word, in peace.’ 

The ‘ word,’ of course, is the promise of v.^s that 
he should not see deatli before he had seen the 
Lord’s [own] Christ ; and the fulfilment of the 
promise has brouglu' him peace, because in Christ 
there is sure s^dK^/hoji for him and for all God’s 
peoxffe. 

There are tw'O fine Patristic commeni — Opi-iiiii’- {On the 
Mortality y 3), ‘He bears witness that the "i (.;.')(] have 

peace, are free, and tranquil when, withdrawn from the whirl- 
w'inds of this world, the.\' reach the port of the eternal home, 
and pass through death to immortality ’ ; and Ambrose’s (Ex- 
position of St. Luke, Bk. ii. ii, 59), ‘Let liim who wishes to depart 
come into the Temi^le ; let him come to Jerusalem ; let him wait 
for the Lord’s Christ ; let him take in his arms the Word of 
God, embracing Him by the arms of faith.’ Servant (houXov), 
Lord (S£>'r6'r«>—‘ slave,’ ‘master* are terms appropriate at all 
times to express the relation between God and men, yet sav’our- 
ing of the Law (Bruce). 

( 2 ) The reason of Simeon’s peace in the prospect 
of death : 

‘ For mine eyes have seen thy salvation, 

WTiich thou preparedst before the face of all peoples.* 

What we see with our eyes is sure (ef. Jn 1 ^*^ 19®® 
and 1 Jn 1 ^). And Jesus Christ is salvation (Is 
49®), for salvation is in Him and in none other 
(Ac 4 ^ 2 p Moreover, He is the salvation which God 
Himself provided, not which man might have 
fancied. ‘ Preparedst’ is a more correct rendering 
than AV ‘hast prepared,’ for the tense lefen^ to a 
definite historical fact (cf. Lk 1 ^'^) ; and this God 
means for all peoples ( 2 ^®) (plural) — both the sec- 
tions of mankind of whom, in the next verse, ! 
Simeon is to speak, viz. the Gentiles and Israel. 

The Greek word used (Xa 6 s) usually means Israel 
only, the people [of the Lord]. But now the privi- 
lege is extended, and they who were not a people 
are to be the people of the living God (Hos 2 h Bo 

925 . 26^ 1 p 213), 

(3) The different i)rophetic functions Christ is to 
di-diaigo towards the Gentiles and the Jews re- 
spectively ; 

‘ A light to lighten the Gentiles, 

And the glory of thy people Israel.* 

(a) To the Gentiles who sat in darkness (Is 9 ^) He 
is to be a Light (49®) ; hut not only by giving them 
light. The thought is greater than merely that 
Christ is to reveal truth to the Gentiles. He is a 
Light ‘for their revealing’ {eU diroKoXv^Lv iOvoov) 

— to show what tlie Gentile^ are, how dear to 
Almighty God (cf. Bo 3^®), and how capable they 
arc throiigli His grace of producing saints. The 
prophecy of Rimeon is thus akin to that of John 
the Baptist (Mt 3”^), and has its OT roots in such 
passages as Is 25^^ and Hos 2®. How wonderfully 
has it been fulfilled — that out of Judaism He could 
bring a Peter, a John, a Paul ; out of decadent 
Bornean Angu-tino mid an Ambrose; out of the 
wild Irish t\ Colnmhq ; out of the Saxon ‘knife- 
men ’ a Wilfrid and a Bede ! W e have yet to see 
what He will make of China and Japan, when they ; 
are Christianized. (5) Of Israel, who had produced 
so many saints, prophets, and teachers, the ‘ lights 
of the world in their several generations,’ Christ 
is to be the sujireme Glory, of more honour than 
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Moses (He 3^), with a better priesthood than 
Aaron (7-'^), Himself the very iio>- of the 

Father’s glory (P), which was lu-lieio h) iliM* (Jn 
St. Paul saw, in the 1st cent., how true is 
' ‘ ih of Christ (Ro 9^'®), and all subsequent 
> conlirmation. 

A parallel is given by Carpenter {The. Synoptic Gospels) from 
“vi ■ ~ iiie who, discerning in a babe the signs of 
I ■ I ‘ I ■. ‘ Thou wilt be a Buddha, and remov'e the 

\ eiis or sin and ignoranee from the world.’ But the Indian seer 
could not rejoice with Simeon, he could only weep that he 
would not be alive to share the light ; which reminds us that 
Simeon’s peace is through the Christian hope of a better life to 
come, when we shall be with Christ. 

Simeon’s attitude towards the Gentiles, while in 
full accord with that of the OT (Gn 22^® 49^^, Ps 
98^ 100^, Is 42^" 49® 60^), is in striking contrast to 
that of the nearest contemporary Jewish writings, 
the Psalms of Solomon, in which, though there is 
the same longing for Messiah and IT-' kiog-.h*!!!. 
the lot of the heathen is not light or -ahhiiou, biu 
only judgment (Ps-Sol 16“*). 


The singular sweetness — the calm beauty, as of 
a perfect pearl — of the Song of Simeon has always 
been recognized ; and for ages it has entered into 
the evening service of the Church. Both the 
Roman Catholic and the Anglican Churches have 
appointed it as a hymn at Vespers, teaching us (as 
it does) to live each day as if Ave knew it to he our 
last ; and, embracing Christ by faith, to thank 
God for Him and he ready in peace to^ depart in 
Him. In the Church of Scotland, Avhile Knox’s 
Prayer-Book held its 2 >lace, and again after the 
introduction of the Paraphrases (1781), it became 
customary to use it at the close of the Communion 
Service ; Avhile in a few churches, both Episcopal 
and Presbyterian, it is sung at funerals when the 
body is being carried out of the church. 

Literature. — T. A. Gurney, Nunc Dimittis (1900); A. M. 
Stewart, Infancy and Youth of t/m<s(1905), 5£ ; T. L 
Songs of the Roly Natioity (1895), 120, 131 ; S. • ... 

(ISSS), iv. 1. JAMI.' i I !;. 
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OATHS. — Christ’s teaching on the subject of 
oaths is set forth in one of the sections of the 
Sermon on the Mount, in which He contrasts His 
doctrine with that of the earlier dispensation (Mt 
53y-37j^ The position of the Law on the subject is 
summed iiji in the statement, ‘ Tliou slialt not for- 
swear thyself, but slialt jierform unto the Lord 
thine oaths.’ This is a combination of different 
passages in the Law (Lv 19^^, Nu 30^ Dt 23-^), of 
which the first deals specially with oaths, the 
others with voavs. But in point of •■b'*'-.. 
oaths and vows were n'< -»gin/od in the Raouiiucai 
schools as on the saiiu* bxiiing (Wunsche, ISfeue 
B&itrage. zuv Erlautericng clcr Ecfnigdlen aiis 
Talmud und Midrasch, p. 57), and the statement 
in which Christ here represents the position of the 
Law was, no doubt, the current formula in which, 
in these schools, the doctrine of the Law on the 
question Avas summed up. In opposition to this 
dictum of the LaAV, Christ lays down an absolute 
prohibition, ‘ SAvear not at all’ (v.^-*), and jiroceeds 
to draAV out the full meaning of the ‘ at all ’ (oXws) 
by shoAving that His prohibition covers every 
appeal to anything beside us in confirmation of 
our Avord, and not merely such as expressly intro- 
duce the name of Jehovah. The casuists among the 
scribes made a distinction betAveen more and less 
binding oaths. The former class consisted of those 
Avliich invoked the name of God ; the latter used 
such forms as ‘by heaven,’ ‘by earth,’ ‘by Jeru- 
salem,’ ‘by the life of my head.’ An oath by 
heaven and earth, for instance, Avas not considered 
to be binding, because one did not require to think 
of the Creator ; Avliereas if one swore by one of the 
letters of the Hivine name, or by one of the Divine 
attributes, that Avas ..-JGAh i] n- binding, and he 
Avho treated such an Ilglijly was punishable 

(Wiinsche, op, cit, p. 59 ; fechm-erj HJF ll. ii. 122). 

Our Lord Himself gives other examples of such 
casuistical distinctions in the matter of oaths in 
Mt 23*®"^^. He refers to them here because the 
full import of His prohibition of oatlis might not be 
realized by those Avho Avere familiar with such dis- 
tinctions. It migh1 ' . i hat He was merely 

forbidding a direct ■ i p . name of Jehovah. 

And so He proceeds to show how utterly different 
is His standpoint on the que'^tiou of oaths from 
that of the Rabbinical ant horities. They en- 


deavoured to empty the oath of reference to God, 
so as to narrow the scope of the commandment 
against j)erjury. Clirist sought to make explicit 
the reference to God Aurtually contained in every 
asseveration, so as to Aviden the scope of His pro- 
hibition of sAvearing. With this object He takes 
some of the common forms of oaths Avhich Avere 
regarded as less binding, and shows hoAv, though 
the name of God be not expressly mentioned, they 
are me<nuiigle^s unless they involve an appeal to 
Him. Thus to call heaven or earth to Avitness our 
statement is an empty form, unless Ave be thinking 
not merely of heaven or earth, but of the PoAver 
they suggest, Avho Avill punish unfaithfulness (vv.^'** 
®®^), i.e. God, of Avhom heaven is the throne and 
earth the footstool (Is 66*). To appeal to Jerusa- 
lem (v.^*') is meaningless unless Ave be thinking of 
the great King, Avho has made Jerusalem His city 
(Ps 48®). And to SAvear by one’s head (v.®®) involves 
an appeal to Him in Avhose hands our destiny lies, 
and Avho alone can bring upon our heads the punish- 
ment of perjury. For ourselves, Ave cannot make 
one hair black or Avhite. Black hair is here used as 
the symbol of youth ; white, of old age. The very 
colour of our hair, Christ would say, reminds us 
that Ave are in the hands of a higher PoAver. It is 
to that PoAver av€- ■ ■ ’ hen Ave SAvear by the 

life of our head. * ' ■ ' i ■ ' ' of asseveration, then, 
Christ concludes, every appeal to anything beside 
us in confirmation of our Avord, is an oath, for it 
Aurtually involves an appeal to God. All such 
forms come under Christ’s prohibition. His com- 
mand is : ‘ SAvear not at all ; but let your speech 
be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay’ (vv.®^*®*'). 

These last Avords have received different interpret 
tations. Beza renders them, ‘ Let your affirma- 
tion be yea, and your negation nay,’ — an attempt 
to bring Lhe ]u-esent verse into harmony with Ja 
at the sacrilicc of gTMmuuir. Equally unjustifiable 
grammatically is Grotius’ attempt to secure the 
same object by his translation, ‘ Let your yea and 
nay of speech < to a yea and na;^ of 
fact,’ with the nddiiionnl fault that it is question- 
able AA^hether that is the mcnuing of Lhe passage in 
James. The simplest Avay of laking the words is 
to regard the pal pai, oO oi, as a repetition, such as 
was common in actual speech (cf. 2 K 10*®, 2 Co 1*^), 
to confirm a statement. ‘Let your speech,’ says 
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Christ, ‘ be a clear and forcible yes or no. For 
whatsoever is more than these/ He continues, 

* eometh €k rod irovTjpovJ Again there is difference 
of opinion as to these last words. Many take 
them as equivalent to €k rod dta^oXov. But B. AYeiss 
(Jlatthausevcengelium^ ad loe.) contends that such 
a view is incompatible with the fact that the OT 
requires oaths (Ex 2*2^^), and even puts them into 
the mouth of God (Gn 22^^ 26^). It is better to 
take the 7rovr]pod as the gen. of the neuter ; so that 
the statement will mean that the oath springs from 
evil, either in the sense that it is the presence of 
evil in the world that leads to the oath in confirma- 
tion of one’s word, and that in the Kingdom of 
God, in which truth prevails, the oath must alto- 
■ ’* ■ )ear (so vYeiss), or that the practice 

one’s statement by an oath sjuings 
from the tacit assumption that when one does not 
so contirm it, one is not bound to speak the truth 
(so ^Yendt, Lehrc Jesit, ii. 210). 

Before m-.K .‘v oi'ig iu d’seuss the conclusion to 
be drawn p'«ni: i !>( pc— we must note an inter- 
pretation of vv.^^"'^^’ which has gained considerable 
. • but which puts quite a different mean- 

ing upon Christ’s prohibition in from what we 
have given above. It is suggested that the jiro- 
hibition is not meant to embrace all oaths, but 
merely the thouglitless swearing of everyday life 
whereby the name of God is profaned (so Calvin, 
Ewald, Tholiick, and many others). The op^ocrai 
oXws of v.^^, it is contended, does not include swear- 
ing by God ; for, as E^vald {Die drei ersten Evan- 
gdien, p. 267) says, that was done only in courts 
of law, and Christ is not referring to this at all. 
If He had meant to forbid oaths absolutely, He 
would certainly have mentioned the direct oath 
in which the name of God is expressly invoked. 
As He has not done so, we must conclude that His 
prohibition is not meant to apply to it, i.e. that 
He means to forbid only such ibohgbili oaths of 
common life as He proceeds to (-xc'i'iplirx'. 

This attempt to empty the oXw? of its meaning 
does not commend itself. It is evidently inspired 
by fear of the consequences wiiich seem to ensue 
from the absolute prohibition Christ lays down, 
and such a motive does not tend to sound exegesis. 
It fails to do justice to the original. The only 
permissible translation of opLocraL t'Xws is that 
which regards it as an absolute prohibition. Only 
thus does Christ’s position present a proper con- 
trast to that of the LaAv. The Law forbids 
swearing falsely ; Christ forbids swearing at all. 
Thus we have a sufficient contrast to, and advance 
beyond, the position of the Law. But on the present 
interpretation Christ sets over against the com- 
mandment against perjury in the name of God a 
])rohibition merely of frivoloiis swearing, and that 
of a kind Avhich does not mention the name of God 
at all, which is somewhat of an anti-climax. It is 
true, as the supporters of this interpretation point 
out, that Christ does not expressly mention the 
oath by the name of God in the instances He ad- 
duces. But it is much more reasonable to suppose 
that He omits it because it is evident that it is 
included under the swearing He prohibits, while 
there may be doubt as to these indirect oaths 
He s];>ecihes, than to argue that, when He pro- 
hibits swearing 5Xwi?, He includes under the prohibi- 
tion only those forms of oath whicli were liardly 
regarded as oaths at all by His contemporaries, 
and omits the one oath that was universally so 
esteemed. 

We conclude, then, that Christ’s word in is 
to be understood as an absolute prohibition of 
swearing, and that it cannot be restricted to the 
thoughtless, irrelevant oaths of common life. And 
it remains to consider in Avhat spirit this absolute 
prohibition is laid down, and what are the con- 


clusions that follow from it. Christ has Himself 
given the rea.son tor His prohibition of swearing. 
Whatsoever goes beyond the distinct and forcible 
affirmation and negation, He says, eometh of eA’il 
(v.^"). As we saw above, this saying may be inter- 
jjreted in different ways. It may be taken to 
mean that it is the presence of eA’il among onr 
fellow-men that necessitates oaths, to convince 
them of the good faith of the speaker. So Augus- 
tine {Sermon, on the Mo%int)\ ‘ Tu auteni non 
malum facis, qui bene uteris juratione, qua?, etsi 
non bona, tamen necessaria est, ut alteri persu- 
adeas quod iitiliter persuades, sed a nialo est illius, 
cujus inhrinitate jurare cogeris.’ But, as Tlioluck 
{Sermon on the Mounts Eng. tr. p. 252 f.) remarks, 
this is open to a twofold objection — first, that in 
such a case the evil in question rests Avith him Avho 
requires the oath, Avhereas all the stress of the 
prohibition is directed against faking oaths ; and, 
second, that on this interpretation the fulfilment of 
onr Lord’s command Avould he deferred to the 
realization of that ideal state in Avhich no eA^il 
exists, in Avhich case the present command Avould 
stand on a different footing from the others of the 
Sermon on the Mount, Avhieh plainly ap^dy to 
a Avorld in which evil is prevalent. For this 
reason Ave accept the other interpretation of the 
Avords given above — that Avhatever goes beyond the 
plain affirmation and negation eometh of eAul, in 
the sense that behind it is the tacit assumption 
that, Avhen our Avord is not confirmed by an oath, 
vA"e are not bound to adhere strictly to the truth. 
This brings the present pa"-.! go b;bo harmony with 
the general spirit of the on the Mount. 

The theme of that Sermon is '■•!■.'■!■, - ■ f the 

heart. When Christ opposes His commands to 
those of the Law, it is to show that He requires 
more than the LaAv demanded, that He insists not 
only u* ’ 'g’ (*•■! !-!.■-" of outward conduct, but 
upon „ Ti.j.--;. — ni‘ ;he heart. The Law re- 
quired "I \ ; ■ ‘i V ' • never an oath was taken. 
The tendency of the Pharisaic formalism of Christ’s 
day Avas to Keep the letter of the LaAv hy strict 
fMfilment of one’s promise and scrupulous adher- 
ence to the truth Avhenever the Divine name was 
invoked, but to break its spirit by assximing that 
whenever sucdi an oath was not taken, greater 
latitude Avas allowed. Christ insisted upon such a 
regard for truth that the absence of the oath 
should make no difierence. To feel that one is 
more bound by an oath than by one's simple Avord 
is to ha\^e the spirit of falsehood in one’s heart. In 
such a case Avhatsoever is more than the direct yea 
and nay eometh of evil. 

Once Ave realize Avhat is the sj)irit in Avhich 
Christ’s prohibition is gi\(:r.. are in a position 
to decide some of the que-LioT'." raised as to the 
of the observance of the command 
\ . '-iocial conditions. If the prohibition 

is absolute, on aaIimI gieuinl ciiu the practice of 
taking oaths in voiiH" oi Ifiw be defended? The 
answer is that the spirit in Avhich the oath is taken 
in such a case is very ditt'erent from that Avhich our 
Lord condemns in the present instance. In a court 
of law Ave take the oath to convince our felloAv-men, 
who cannot see onr heart and judge of our regard 
for truth, of our good faith. That is a very dif- 
ferent thing from thinking that Ave are not re- 
quired to speak the truth unless bound by an oath ; 
and it is the latter view that Christ condemns in 
His dictum upon swearing. We may still keep 
the spirit of our Lord’s command though Ave break 
the letter of it by taking an oath in court, just 
as we ihay keep the spirit of many otiier injunc- 
tions of the Sermon on the Mount, e.g. that Avith 
regard to praying in private (Me (P), though we 
break them in the letter. Christ Himself, accord- 
ing to the Gospel in Avhich the present passage 
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occurs, did not refuse to ansAver when the high 
priest adjured Him hy the living God (26^®)- And 
though Mark omits the inijiiration, so that we 
cannot with confidence appeal to the conduct of 
Christ Himself on this occasio G 

■■■• * '■■d Him as frequently ■ ■■ , . ■ . . 

-V hy the solemn dfxrjVj which in the 

Fourth Gospel becomes dfx'/]p. In a word, 

while the prohibition of swearing is absolute, and 
is on no account to be modified in the manner we 
have referred to above, we must remember that 
what Christ is aiming at is not the mere outward 
oath, but the spirit of evil which insx:>ired it, and 
regard as an infraction of His command only such 
conduct as cometh of the evil He seeks to destroy. 
When we regard the commandment in that light, 
there is no need to defer the fulfilment of it to an 
ideal state. It does not describe the conditions 
which should prevail between the members of the 
Kingdom of God only in their relations to one 
another, but lays down a principle which should 
guide the member of the Kingdom in his relation 
to all with Avhom he comes in contact. And 
though, owing to the conditions of the society in 
which he lives, he may have to depart from the 
strict letter of the precept by taking a solemn oath 
on occasion, so long as he does not do so from the 
unworthy motive which inspires the oaths against 
which Christ contends, he may still claim to remain 
faithful to the command of Christ. 

Literature, — ^T he ■ ■ ' ■" ‘ Hastings’ DB, art. 

‘Oath’ and Extra V x- ' - ' - '• ‘Eid’; Tholuck, 

Sei'mon on the Mount ; Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 210-213 ; Gore, 
Sermon on the Moxtnt ; Rothe, TheoL JSJthx% % 1067 ; Dj^kes, 
Manifesto of the King^ p. 265 ; Martensen, Christ. Ethics^ ii. 226. 
A full list of the relative literature will be found in Tholuck 
andRothe. Gr. WAUCHOPE StEWART. 

OBED* — Father of Jesse, mentioned in hoth 
genealogies of our Lord (Mt 1®, Lk 3^^). 

OBEDIENCE. — i. The Obedience of Christ. — 

1. Christ as a man (see Humanity of Christ) 
came under the ohlig'ttlons of men, and jirincipal 
among thc^-e was t-ic ohl ig.i 1 Ion of obedience. This 
lie Ilim''clf recogii'/''il '‘,x]ti</iLly. His parents had 
Him circumcibcd (Lk 2-^), and brought Him to Jeru- 
salem according to the custom, to observe the law 
of the Passover (jiossibly every year, Lk 
A\bicli cu.-iom Tie '•nb-j-i cjuirly < (»'ii iir.iod p^'r-onall v 
(Ji; 2-'‘ 5 , < 1. 7 ^ Ml 2ii”'- <ic.,-. II(‘ ndi llbn''Cir 
called upon to join in the great religious move- 
ments of His day, though not commanded by the 
Law (Mt 3^®), as well as to observe the political 
customs (Mt 17-'^). It was therefore more than a 
mere expression as to a definite example when He 
said : Ht hecometh us [me] to fulfil all righteous- 
ness' (Mt 3^®). 

2. The fact of His obedience . — If we test this by 
the Ten Coriiinnndiiu'iit-n- in 11 y embracing 

the whole moi<il Iji'a, vo UU obedience com- 
plete. They are mostly prohibitions, and we do 
not find BEim infringing them. It cannot be said 
that this silence ol the Sciiptures a*^ to transgres- 
sions does not prove Ills enbirc conformity to them, 
and leaves room for the doubt whether iais obedi- 
ence was perfect ; since He was surrounded by 
watchful enemies who magnified variations that 
were not disobedience, and would have mentioned 
any real disobedience with eagerness. The honour 
which He paid to God was as perfect as His percep- 
tion of the sinritual nature of Hi- v.>i--hi]. was 
clear (Jn 4-^. He observed the Sahlmib. Ixmii-j- 
found regularly in the synagogue on that day (Lk 
4^® ‘ as his custom was ^ ). The fact that He did no 
worlc that Avas contrary to the Sabbath command- 
ment, is shoA\m clearly by the fact that He was 
repeatedly ^ attacked for immaterial things and 
for exercising His healing power upon that day. 


for which He -'r':]''y drVided Himself (Mt 
X23.7. 11 . r 2 p .... time He 

may seem to have been lacking on one occasion in 
resjpect for His mother, viz. at the marriage in 
Cana of Galilee (Jn 2^. But the appellation 
‘ Woman ’ was not disrespectful, for it was used in 
the tenderest Avay at the cross (Jn 19 -®) ; nor was 
it disrespectful to rexirove officious interference ; 
nor was Mary left unsatisfied (v.®), but expected 
His compliance with her hinted request. So much 
for the negatiA-e side of the moral laAv. On its 
jiositive side, as comiirehenriively stated by Him in 
the Avords, ' Thou shalt love the Lord thy God Avith 
all thy heart, and thy neighbour as thyself’ (Mt 
22^^), none Avas ever so zealous of God’s honour, or 
of ’ \ big His OAvn communion Avith Him (Jn 10^® 
17 , as Jesus. And love of '■■■! as 

interpreted first fully by Himself ^ He 

exemplified in all His contact Avith - ;fi‘' '.-i!'..:! ji" 1 
needy humanity. Nor did He fail ir r 'i. 
sort of obedience Avhich consists in quick response 
! to the personal aaHI of God manifested in provi- 
dence (Mt 4^, Lk 2^^^, Jn *^®). His care for the 
ceremonial laAV, besides the cases already cited, 
may he seen by His recommending the lex)ers Avhom 
He cleansed, on tAVO occasions, to observe the law of 
Moses provided in their case (Lk 5^^ 17^^). 

3. His sinlossness. — We thus see in the life of 

Jesus no offence ag.:ia-i the law of right. There is 
no eAudence of -i’s I'li I . But this would not in 
itself establish His sinlessness. Many a man gives 
the impression of a perfect life, is, according to the 
Scrqoture phrase, ‘blameless,’ avIio is not ‘sinless,’ 
because he sees sin in hiinse' ' ’ ’ . 

AAuth it. But Jesus claimed 

He challenged the Jews to convict Him of sin (Jn 
8“^®) ; and He affirmed of Himself that the ‘ xirince 
of this AA^orld ’ had nothing in Him (Jn 14®®). True, 
this sinlessness A\^as first attained through conflict 
(cf. Mt 4^^ Jn 12-'^, Mk 15®’‘), and ‘ learned ’ (He 5®), 
and Jesus Himself shrank from the a])i»]icatioii to 
Him of the Avord ‘good’ in the absolute sense (Mk 
10^®) ; but it Avas attained and learned, and this 
without the exxoerience of failure. Its necessity to 
the work of redemx>tion gives it its comxdete dog- 
matic establishment (cf. He 9^- 5® 4^®) ; but the 

XDroof of ii - \ dr)K-ud-. nii!‘ll> . upon thcAAmi’d 

of Jesii- ilisii-- 'i. Were this the testimony of the 
JeAvs, Avho were self-righteous, and thus incapaci- 
tated for judging of their true spiritual condition, 
it Avould have no value ; hut it is the testimony of 
a sxDecially sensitive conscience, one which saAv 
deeper into the meaning of the Law than others, 
which enjoyed perfect communion Avith God (Jn 
14® 12^®).^ As such it stands, and is subject to no 
diminution from our ability to defect 

in Him. As a challenge, it Avas not met by His ad- 
versaries, evidently because they could not meet it. 
See, further, art. Sinlessness. 

4. His supper iority to the Law, — His obedience 

may be conceived, on the one side, as His perfect 
subjection to the Luav. But, on the other side, He 
Avas suxAerior to the LaAv. In resx^ect to infringe- 
ments of the laAv of the Sabbath with which He 
Avas charged, He did not simply defend Himself by 
saying that He alone rightly interpreted the laAv, 
but He proclaimed His suj)eriority to it. ‘ The Son 
of Man is Lord even of the sabbath ’ (Mk 2-®). He 
set aside certain of the provisions of the Law (Mt 
5®®) ; but He did a more significant thing in deepen- 
ing the meaning of others (Mt He revealed 

the true meaning of the Law when He brought it 
back to its foundation in the all-enibrncing law of 
love. The element of the Law which He modified 
was, therefore, the external, the scafiolding or 
clothing of the legal principle, not the fundamental 
meaning of the Law. He came also to ‘ fulfil ’ the 
Law (Mt 517); and this meant to fill out [TrXrjpSoj), and 
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hence to set it aside as completed and its design 
accomplished. In the later form of the Apostolic 
doctrine Jesus was called the ‘end of the law’ 
(Ko 10'*), in the sense that He provided a new way 
of salvation, which had formerly had to be attained 
through the observance of the Law. This Avas 
particularly through the sacrifice of Himself (He 
10^"^'*) by which He brought the whole OT system 
to an end, and for ever cancelled the ceremonial 
law. When the same idea appears in St. John’s 
Gospel (3*'** 6-^^ 10*'^), it may be thought to be- 

long to the same stratum of later teaching ; but it 
is reflected in the earliest form of the Gospel 
(Mk lO'*®), it appears in the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper (Mt 26'-^®), and is accordingly to be 
regai’ded as the primal and unvarying substance of 
the Gospel. The Law, then, is abrogated because 
its object has been attained, and its definite 
and peculiar prescriptions may give way to more 
general and spiritual forms of precept. The em- 
hasis is hereafter to be laid not upon the letter, 
utuponih. -i-i-h 2r .>3®). See Law, Law OF God. 

5. The ■»./■■ , of His obedience — the Death 

upon the Gi'oss . — The later strata of the Gospel 
history lay emphasis upon the fact that the death 
of Christ was a subject of the Divine command. 
Thus Jesus says, according to St. John, ‘This com- 
mandment [viz. to lay down my life] I received 
from the Father’ (10*®). In 12^, shrinking from 
the foreseen sufiering of the cross, He says, ‘ For 
this cause [viz. to sufier the death of the cross, cf. 
V.®-] came 1 unto this hour.’ The same idea, that 
His death upon the cross was the essential part of 
His work which He came into the Avorld to do, and 
which was laid upon Him by the Father, appears 
in many other texts in this Gospel, imi)lied where 
not explicitly stated (cf. 3*^* 6®®* 10^* 14®®* 

17*® 19®®). The same conception is fully developed 
in the other portions of the NT which belong to the 
same period of develojDment Avith this Gospel, par- 
ticularly in Philippians (2®) and the Epistle to the 
HebreAvs (5^* ® 10*®). But it is also indicated in the 
earliest strata. In Mk lO'*® Jesus Himself says 
that He has come, ‘ not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister, and to give his life a f"?’ 'ra? \ 

The Avhole Gospel story is dispLivrd. ii wen-, 
upon the black background of the darkness and 
^uffcvrig" of Calvary. Prophecies by Jesus Him- 
-edf oi 11 i- own death begin to appear at an early 
period by intimation (Mt 10®®, cf. 16^^), and at a 
period still long before the final Passion in more 
explicit and frequent utterance (Mt 16®’'-® || ; 17®®^* 
according to |I Lk ; U^s* ^3 j| ; 20*""*® 11). There 
is eAudence hi I’m -■ i.ik<-'i a whole, 

and regarded a- r. irii'i.: . Im- • ''M! and con- 

sistent Evangelical iciea of the death of Christ, that 
to Christ the burden of death consisted partly 
in ])liy''ic;d pain, from Avhich One shrank who 

ibc instinct of life among other human 
qualities (see Humanity of Christ), but still 
more as something unbecoming to the pure and 
holy Son of God, associated, as it was in human 
history, with the idea of sin and condemnation. 
Or, as St. Paul expresses it (Gal 3*®), it was a 
curse which He did not lightly take upon Him- 
self. Two things result Horn this method of con- 
sidering the death of Christ; (1) that it measures 
the hipest degree of devotion to the salvation of 
men ; and (2) that it was efiective because it lay in 
the will of God, to Avhich Christ was obedient, not 
assuming it Himself, as a desperate and uncertain 
remedy, but accei)ting it as Hie God-de.signed path 
of propitiation and redemption. 

6 . The relation of Christas obedience to the salva- 
tion of men . — The relation of the sacrifice, which 
Avas the main article of His obedience, to the salva- 
tion of men is con.sidered elsewhere (see Atone- 
ment, Propitiation, Sacrifice, etc.). No text 
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of the Gospels presents the obedience of Christ, 
strictly considered, as having a connexion Avith our 
salvation, except as His moral perfection Avas 
among the qualifications for the ofiice of SaAdour. 
The inference Avhicli has been made, that the obedi- 
ence of Christ itself formed a part of His saAdng 
Avork, has been draAvn from such texts as Ho 5*® 
(‘through the obedience of the one shall the many 
be niadt : -’). But this idea recewes no 

support ; I i.ospels, and none from the text 

cited itself, Avhen carefully interpreted. The 
thought of the Apostle is unfolded here in a series 
of parallel expressions, in Avhich, on the one side, 
Adam’s ‘trespass,’ ‘sin,’ ‘disobedience,’ and, on 
the other side, Christ’s ‘grace,’ ‘gift by grace,’ 
‘free gift,’ ‘Hi.’ -in--.* -act of i 

‘obedience,’ . ■«■•■■■.},- equal to one another; 

and as contrasted, the one side with the other. 
The obedience of Christ here considered is, there- 
fore, His act of obedience, or His atoning death. 
The act of obedience saA*es, not as obedience, but as 
atonement. 

l.Tl f .'’h-.- 

arise- .]*( i Avhich it anoras ot tne 

Person of Christ. As the Auetorious contestant and 
the perfect character, He calls out the veneration 
and enthusiastic loyalty of His folloAvers, incites 
them to gi'eater efibrts, and fills them with loftier 
courage than any imperfect prophet could do, how- 
eA^er excellent otlierAA^ise, and thus becomes the true 
‘exemplar and leader’ {dpxnyb^i He 12-) of our 
faith. 

Literature. — Hastings’ DR, art. ‘ Obedience ’ ; UUmann, Sin- 
lessness of Jesus ; Forrest, Christ of Hist, and Hxper, 17 S. ; 
R. Mackintosh, Christ and the Jewish Law ; Dale, AtonemeriU 
Lect. IX. 

ii. Our obedience. — Christ came not only as a 
Teacher and Kedeenier, but also as an Example. 
It might be said of all His life, as He said when He 
washed the discif)les’ feet, ‘I have given you an 
example, that ye also should do as I have done to 
you’ (Jn 13*®). As the object of all His Avork was 
to reveal the Father, and he that had ‘ seen him 
had seen the Father’ (Jn 14®), so he who did as 
Jesus did obeyed the Avill of the Father, Avhieh AA^as 
perfectly exemplified in Him (Jn 8-®). Indeed, this 
AA^as the necessary con^ecpience of His teaching 
office, for He ahv^ays said in fact if not by Avoxd, 

‘ Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me ’ (Mt 
11^). It AA'as Hi- junpo-v in the world to bear 
Avitness to the ^.Ir. 1 8®"^), and to do this not 

merely by AA*ord, but by right deed. Hence the 
obedience of Christ is the standard of our obedi- 
ence. We are to be ‘perfect as our Father in 
heaven is perfect ’ (Mt S'*®), and that perfection is 
the perfection which is manifested in the Son. At 
the same time, a." perforniamte falls far short of 
ideal in other human tiling*^, so here. There is no 
n II' i.'i iIk- Gk-i ( is of the attainment 
by t\ di'iii'l.- of 'IK', p'-i b ''on as AA^as in the 
Vlii'K r. IN'i>*r V ’KMiuMij •: 1 1 i > n , Thomas who could 
not believe His resurrection, John and James who 
Avere fired by an unholy ambition, were the chief 
among the 'Twelve, and doubtless as successful 
as the others. Even after Pentecost, Paul and 
Barnabas had a sharp contention. All had ‘the 
treasure in earthen vessels.’ 

The obedience Avhich Christ asks of us is an 
obedience of the spirit rather than of the letter. 
He says in one place, ‘If ye keep my command- 
ments, ye shall abide in my love’ (Jn 15*®); but 
when we ask Avhat the commandments of Je.^us are, 
we find few which, in the form in Avliicli they are 
given, have direct apiJication to the conditions of 
modern life. He refers to the Ten Commandments 
\\lH‘ri Gic young niun asks Avffiat he shall do to in- 
lu‘-rii crornnl lifii Alt 19*®); but when the young 
i man is not satisfied. He gives him a test wEieh 
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was not in any of the Commandments nor of any 
general application to men, ‘ Go, sell, and give to 
the poor’ (Mt 19-^^). His own observance of the 
Sabbath was not according to the customs of the 
Jews (Mt 12®). He went beneath the letter of the 
Law to its spirit, and this was His demand of men, 
that they should obey the spirit of the Law. Hence 
He reduces the Law to its essential and compre- 
hensive element of love (Mt 22®'^“®®), which, if a man 
observe, will constitute the fulfilling of the Law 
(cf. lio 13®). And thus the attitude of one who is 
evangelically obedient is not that of an anxious 
inquirer as to every specific commandment and 
consequent duty, but that of one who freely wills 
to do the will of God, is animated by the spirit of 
love, and out of its iibouiiding fulness, by the in- 
dwelling Spirit (Ro 8“, cf. Jn 16^^* 17^^), does wrhat is 
well-pleasing to God. Such a person might con- 
ceivably err as to duty in some specific case, 
because of lack of enlightenment, but if he has 
the spirit of obedience, he has substantially obeyed. 
The spirit will bring him into eventual accord with 
the objective demands of reason and conscience. 

At the same time, none of the specific commands 
of the Decalogue are set aside. Even the Sabbath 
was observed by Jesus Himself and by His dis- 
ciples after Him. The ethical results of the Jewish 
development were, therefore, conserved by Jesus, 
who added to them the more spiritual interpreta- 
tion of the facts of history and experience, and to 
this extent made them richer and more compre- 
hensive. Not merely judicial false witness (Ex 
20^6 ilDa? nj;), hut every form of lying (^pedSos, as the 
absence of all aK'/ideia, Jn 8^^), come under His dis- 
approval (as already in Pr 26-®). 

The great standard and guide of our obedience 
therefore becomes the will of God as manifested 
both in His written word and in His providence. 
It is not so much the general will of God that we 
are to seek to learn. This is generally easy to 
understand and recognize. It is His specific will, 
as manifested in the course of events, in the un- 
foldings of our personal history, that we are to 
learn how to understand and fulfil. Thus obedi- 
ence rests upon the study of history h«»th g< iii-r.-sl 
and individual to ourselves (Mt 26®®, cf. -lii !’*■ o ,, 
and consists fundamentally in submission to the 
Divine will. 

Sin is therefore not to be conceived of as merely 
disobedience to specif ' .)f the Law. It is 

this ; hut it has its ■ , '■« failure to adjust 

oneself to the will of God as such. Obedience is not 
profession empty of definite good works (Mt 7^^) ; 
it is not even ji 1\'. ;iy- (•> lx fojind with those who 
‘prophesy’ nn-i pcr:onii i iir.‘n-li-i(Mt 7^®). The em- 
phasis in the Gospels is laid upon ‘ faith ’ in Jesus 
Christ as fully as it is in the Epistles. Tl i i.'< granted, 
as the important and controlling ch'-nu-ni of \ho 
religious lue, obedience follows from it as a matter 
of course. Such obedience, however defective in 
form, is genuine olxulionce, acceptable in God’s 
sight. This is beciHu-e God wants the man, not 
his acts ; his heart, and not any material gift. 
With the heart will naturally be given to God 
every other desirable service. 

Hence the penalty of disobedience, since this is 
essentially difference with God, is first of all separa- 
tion from Him. It is ‘ darkness ’ because men re- 
fuse the ‘ light ’ ( Jn 3^®“^!). The sinner is in his 
‘ own place ’ (Ac 1®®), the place fit for him because 
he is what he is. The penalty involves pain (Mt 
13®®, cf. Rev 14^^), is judicial (Mt 20 ®^ etc.), and 
involves the i>rr-or!.'.l di-approval of God (Mt 25'*^) ; 
but it is, in a liigli natural and inevitable. 

The wicked man. being what he is, cannot meet 
with any other lot than what he has. Obedience, 
on the other hand, leads to reward. This is not 
‘deserved,’ and so given as a matter of justice. 


Sinners will always ‘ deserve ’ punishment. But 
God freely rewards t’ ■ " ' sinner whose heart 

is right with Him, His own goodness, 

that He may express His favour. Thus the lot of 
the saved man is the reverse of the sinner’s, and is 
a state of blessedness in the presence of God. 

’ DB, art. ‘Obedience’; Martensen,, 
Cl . ■ ^ , W. Robertson, Sennons, ii. 94 ; W’. A. 

Butler, Sermons, ii. 164 ; Ohanning, The Perfect Life, xi ; Dale, 
Evangel. Revival, 104 fC., 125 ff., La'ics of Christ for Common 
Life, 273. ErANK HUGH EOSTER. 

OBSCURITY. — Those who are called from dark- 
ness to light do not perform the journey instan- 
taneously, and so must be conscious of obscurity, in 
various ways and to different degrees, in their pro- 
gressive apprehension of the gospel of Christ. Yet 
we are assured that nothing is hid, save that if 
should he manifested (Mk 4‘^®) ; and the Holy Spirit 
is promised us for guidance into all the truth (Jn 
14-® 16^®). All four Gospels speak of a clouding of 
the eyes and dulling of the ears of the perverse 
(Mt 13^®, Mk 4^^ Lk 8^®, Jn 12^®). To the heedful 
and amenable the teaching will be made plainer 
and plainer (Lk 8^® 10®^). To the haughty and 
cunning nothing clear can he vouchsafed (Lk 13®^). 
In teaching by parables there was necessarily an 
element of obscurity ; but thi - - ( 1 1 m bl i n ■ bh >(‘k 
Christ frequently removed (Mt 13'-';, and piomhed 
the clearance of all hindrances to the perfect 
’ ■ " God (Jn 16^®' Obscurity was not 

■ ■ ■ ‘elt by the Apostles in their efforts- 

meaning of the Lord’s other utter- 
ances. The teaching about the eternal food of 
His flesh and blood for the life of the world was 
felt to be ‘ a hard saying ’ ( Jn 6®®). The foretelling 
of His cruel death and glorious resurrection was 
not at first understood (Lk 18®^). Indeed, the 
Apostles experienced a signal opening of mind 
after the Resurrection in respect of the prophecies 
implying His Passion (Lk 24’^®). Thus in the Last 
Discourse they are found exclaiming, ‘We know 
not what he saith ’ ( Jn 16^®) ; and a little later 
they gratefully confess, ‘ Lo, now speakest thou 
plainly, and -p(i{ik(‘>l no proverb’ (Jn 16*^®). Ob- 
scurity there mu'*! oiton be when spiritual realities 
are expressed by the inadequate vehicle of human 
vocabulary. Such an instance may be : ‘ This is 
your hour, and the power of darkness ’ (Lk 22®®). 
The living spirit cannot he expressed by the dead 
letter except in similitudes and allegories (Jn 3®). 
W^hen the Infinite strives to find portrayal in the 
finite, there must be what we call obscurity. 
Richness of significance and r I i<«ri a(i aches 

to heavenly truths -which mi gill <\\ lli-i >coiii ob- 
scure (Jn 3®^). Obscurity mii-i more 

and more, for the darkiK -- imUjIi:.! the 

Light of the world within any bounds (Jn 1^ 8^^ 
9®). The steadfast disciple will learn to under- 
stand His speech (Jn 8^®), and release from obscur- 
ity will convey increase of freedom (Jn 8®-). The- 
gospel is not meant to remain obscure (Mt 5^®). 

Literature.— Butler, Analogy, p. 269 ff. ; F- W. Robertson, 
Sermons, ii. p 94 ff. ; Expositor, 2nd ser. i. [1881] pp. 372-387 ; 
Ker, Sermons, 1st ser. p. 302 ff. ; Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, i. 

109 f. W. B. Frankland. 

OBSERVATION. — This word occurs only once 
in the NT, viz. Lk 17^® ‘The kingdom of C^od 
cometh not with observation ’ [jj^erh waparrjp'tjcrem). 
The verbal form {Trapar'op^oo) is used : (a) for watch- 
ing carefully, especially in a bad sense, as a spy or 
with the object of finding fault {e.g. Lk 20^®) ; 
{b) for keeping a religious ordinance (Gal 4^®). 
This second sense is impossible in the place where 
the substantive occurs; nor can the malignant 
sense of {a) be here suggested. The meaning seems 
1 to be that the Kingdom ^\'ill come in such a way 
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that even the close watchers ir. ay not discover its 
approach. The reason given for this assertion is 
that Hhe kingdom of God is within [(ei^ros) or 
‘‘among” (so Syi-sm)] you’ (Lk Whichever 

meaning we give to the preposition, a spiritual 
and therefore invisible presence is indicated. This 
statement appears to be contradicted by v.--*, 
where ‘ the Son of Man in his day ’ is compared to 
‘ lightning when it lighteneth out of the one part 
under the heaven ’ and ' shineth nnto the other 
part under the heaven.’ 

Four explanations of the apparent contradiction 
have been proposed : (1) that the earlier verse 
refers to the Pharisees, who are blind to the signs 
of the new age, and the later to the disciples, who 
will have their eyes opened to see it (cf. 2 K 6^’^) ; 
(2) that the "T . ■ e Kingdom is a different 

event from ii‘'‘ of Christ, Hhe Son of 

Man in his day’ ; (3) that there is no contradiction 
between the two passages ; because while, on the 
one hand, there will be nothing for the watcher to 
discern as indicative of the drawing near of the 
great event, this being sudden as a flash of light- 
ning, when it has come it Avill be : 
jipp.‘in.viL ; (4) that the reference to th 
mjinifo-i,Lri')n is an apocalyptic eleme- 
foreign source that has been inserted, with other 
similar elements, among the genuine tea cl lings of 
Jesus. Against (1) is (a) the lack of any discrimi- 
nation between two classes of hearers, and (b) the 
breadth of I he ligld nnig-like manifestation, which 
does not indn-aie a 'ecr<ii jcvelation for the few, 
but what all the world can see. Against (2) is the 
fact that elsewhere the coming of the Kingdom 
and the coming of Christ are regarded as the same 
event {e.g. cf. Mt 16^^ with Mk 9^). Against (3) 
is the indication of signs, such as, 'Now learn a 
parable of the fig-tree,’ etc. (Mt 24^^, Mk 13^, cf. Lk 
21^^). Explanation (4) is to cut the knot, and against 
it is the fact that not this passage only but many 
other equally inconvenient passages would have to 
be removed by an arbitrary process. Thus all four 
proposed explanations are beset with difficulties. 

H. Holtzmann points out that TrapaT'jpTjcns should 
be understood in an active sense ; it is not to be 
regarded as a conceivable attribute of the King- 
dom, but as associated with the bringing about of 
the Kingdom. Accordingly, should 

reconcile the sayings thus: <-i »!<•«', I watch- 

ing will not bring it. They who busy themselves 
with this unsympathetic action will neither hasten 
its coming nor perceive the first signs of its appear- 
ance. In its beginning it is already present {ivrbs 
vp,Q}v idriv). Yet those who practise wapar-^pTicrLs 
do not perceive this. Nevertheless, the complete 
revelation of the Christ in His Kingdom will be 
universally manifest. 

LiiEii.viriip-. W.- ,1 T : ? »' J *7>*. V-o; ExpT 

IJ.')’* ; 11. TI. 1 *« 7-: : .f. il. ISfewman, 

JHafiii'-'r. ii. |i;7' li’ ( . Ir v :i.i O-r. 196. 

W. !'. \DENEY. 

OCCUPATION. — ^This word is not found in the 
Gospels. It occurs elsewhere twice in the AY (Ac 
18® fvexj/iy] and 19^ rk roLavra]). ' Occupy,’ in 
the sense of ' do business,’ ' traffic,’ ‘ trade ’ (so KV), 
is found in AV of Lk 19^® as the rendering of wpay- 
fiaretjojimL, Christ, as well as His reputed father, 
was Himself an artificer in wood, or a carpenter 
(riKTOjv), Every J ewish boy, indeed, had to learn 
a trade {rjx^v), that it might stand between him 
and destitution if other resources failed. And 
however far removed our Lord might be in later 
life from quondam fellow-craftsmen, this technical 
education kept Him in touch ^\ith His industrial 
compatriots. 

Our Lord’s attitude towards the various occupa- 
tions in which men are engaged is of more interest 
than details regarding the occupations themselves. 
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Judaism in Christ’s day had lost hold of the masses, 
because its mi-ihu-’- a law viewed by them- 

selves in false pi '■'^pcc; iv t‘. Christ denounced them 
for . ■■■■:'. anise, and cummin, v, oon.iiug 
the . -“atters, judgment, m-3< Ji»id 

ii- ’!ce work and worship Avere largely 
divorced. People indulged in pagan-like worry 
over the question. What shall we eat, and what 
shall we drink, and wherewith shall we be clothed ? 
instead of seeking first the Kingilom of God and 
His righteousness (Mt 6®^*)* Euh Chi i'-fs strenu- 
ous example proved the jiossibility of being diligent 
in business, fervent in •'ipirit, serving the Lord. 
‘I must work the works of him that sent me, 
while it is day: the night cometh, when no man 
can work ’ ( J n 9^). He never allowed danger 
to interfere wdth duty — ‘Are there not twelve 
hours in the day ? If any man walk in the day, 
he stumbleth not, because he seeth the light of 
this world. But if a man walk in the night, he 
stumbleth, because there is no light in him’ (Jn 
119.10)^ Christ poured » >•;■'! ■«•!.' • •: Gi.:t 'I'onastic 
sphit which creates artif , ' « . ■ i a i ■ ! exalts 

■ ■■’ ' r. ^ . le void of religious motives, at the 

' ; ■ • ■ ■ who, though engaged in less 

responsible callings, are more devout. He repro- 
bated the Pharisee who thanked God for his superi- 
ority to other men ; and justified the Publican who 
was a butt for his fellow -worsbipjjer’s sneers (Lk 
18^'^^*). He rebuked Simon, haughtily hospitable, 
and commended the kindly woman, whose love 
exceeded her pride (Lk He held up the 

priest and Levite to perennial scorn ; and crowned 
with approbation that Samaritan who proved more 
I humane, if he did not profess to be as holy as they 
(Lk 10®°^*). St. Luke relates wdth professional 
delight how Jesus defended His own act of healing 
on the Sabbath day, against the false spirituality 
that saw in it a breach of the Fourth Command- 
ment (13^®^* 14®^-). 

\ inference from all this is that our 

l-'i'*! Mj’ilt lii- healthy outlook on life — would 
encourage all the honest occupations which mini- 
stered to man’s varied needs. The Apostles’ teach- 
ing surely reflected the mind of their Master on 
this subject. If eating and drinking could con- 
tribute to the §lory of God (1 Co 10®^), then all the 
I'd lb -II- which provided food and drink coiffd 
'(* pur'iicd in the same spirit. St. Paul enjoms 
on bishops and other teachers of the gospel to in- 
culcate upon Christians that they should maintain 
good w'orks for necessary uses (Tit 3^^). That means 
for the support of themselves and families, and 
relief of the needy. This is a duty as imperative 
in its own place as the duty of the ministry, and 
the Apostle lays great stress on it,^ ‘This is a 
faithfru saying, and these things I will that thou 
afiirni < ^.n-iarilly, Pwy which have believed in 
G«»<i Msigln lio » 1 ii'm'im! jiiri go(i(! works. These 
I hirig" isro g-X'ci ini'! I'li M'ii n bh- iin i-f men ’ (Tit 3®), 
t.e.'of general benefit and advantage to mankind. 
Thus a man’s occupation, instead of being a hin- 
drance to religion, is a part of it, — that sphere in 
which he can prove himself a doer of the word, — 
and faithfulness is required there as much as any- 
where else (Lk 16^% See also artt. Busin-ess, 
Carpenter, Trades. 

Litbrature. — ^B esides Lexicons, see articles on ‘ Craft,* 
‘Trade,’ and ‘Trades’ in i>7?; TiRotson, Sermon 101 

voL vi. ; Delitzsch, Jewish Artisan Life. 

D. A. MACKINNON. 

OFFENCE. — This article deals with the ideas 
connected with the words a-Kkvba'Kov and a-KwvBaXit^Lv, 
and, in so far as they are applied in the same 
moral sphere, with those sugge^ed by irpoa-Kbrn-eLP, 
TTpSa-Kopifiaf and airpixyKo-nros. The literal meaning of 
(TKdvdaXov, which is probably the Alexandrian form 
of (TKavddXTjdpov^ may be the part of a trap to which 
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the bait is fastened, and which, when it is touched, 
springs up and catches the victim ; but in Scrip- 
ture the sense is not so definite. It may be ques- 
tioned, indeed, whether it is ever used literally ; and 
the figurative or ethical use of it, Avhich is peculiar 
to Scripture, is what we are now to investigate. 
The one idea which is constant in every use of the 
word, literal or figurative, is that of hurt sustained ; 
it may even be of ruin incurred, by the person wdio 
encounters the aKdvdaXov. It will be convenient 
to exhibit the Scriptural view of the subject by 
referring (1) to the experience of Jesus ; (2) to the 
teaching of Jesus ; and (3) to the application of 
this in the Apostolic Church. 

1. Experience of Jesus. — When Jesus visited 
Nazareth, and taught in the synagogue so that all 
were astonished, astonishment soon passed into a 
kind of carping criticism. "Whence hath this 
man these things, and what is the wisdom that 
has been given to him ? And these mighty works 
that are being done by him? Is not this the 
carpenter ? ’ And so on (Mk 6-^* (1). The people had 
been used to Jesus in one aspect or character, and 
they could not adjust themselves to Him in another. 
There was soniothmg in His present appearance 
and claims wliidi they could not get over : as the 
E\ angelist^ put it, icrKav8a\i^oj/To iv avr^. Jesus 
Hirnsclf was the crKivBaXov with which, for the time 
at least, they collided : it was to their hurt even at 
the moment (He could do no mighty work there 
because of tlxeir unbelief, 6®), and “it would be 
their ruin if it \vere their final attitude. Probably 
before Jesus can become a aKavdaXov, men must 
have felt the attraction in Him : it is only when 
closer acquaintance reveals something in Him, or 
in the consequences of attachment to Him, which 
is repellent to the natural man, that He becomes a 
(XKdvSoLkou, and those who were once attracted fall 
away. They stumble at something which attach- 
ment to Him involves ; they cannot get over it, 
and so they desert Him. Tliis is the connexion in 
which (TKapdaXi^ecrdcLL occurs in Mk ^ and 1|. 
Jesus on the last night of His life recalls to the 
Twelve the prophecy of Zechariah (13^): ‘I will 
smite the shepherd, and the sheep of the flock shall 
be scattered/ and aixplies^it by adding, "All ye 
cTKavdaXLcrd'qcreo'de iu 4/u.ol iv vvktI ra&rrf/ They had 
felt the chai'm of Jesus, and continued with Him 
in His temptations so far ; but a Messiah who 
should he seized, tortured, and crucified by sinners 
would be too much for them. In spite of all they 
had seen and felt in Him, they would stumble at 
this, and leave Him in the lurch. It is the same 
idea, mutatis mutandis^ which is found in Mk 4^^ 
and II Mt. ; the roi'*,ky ground hearers, who have 
shown a warm appreciation of the word, are taken 
aback when they find the' ■•ndure 

persecution because of it, w\-, - '.ir'- • ‘v they 

are offended.’ Lk 8^^ gives the correct interpreta- 
tion ; " in time of temptation they fall away.’ The 
parable of the Sower, standing where it does, is not 
so much a m ib it is prophetic, as a 

summary - ■ .i- ■: ■.mi;- , experiences of Jesus. 

He had seen many entimsiasms chill, the moment 
fidelity to Him exacted any sacrifice. In one sense 
thi-- iv " tlie offence of the cross,’ though it is not 
what St. Paul means by this expression. We are 
in the same circle of ideas in Mt 24^*-, Jn 16^*-. 
Jesus wvarns His disciples of coming persecutions ; 
they as well as He have the cross to bear; and 
while many will stumble at it,— that is, find it too 
much for them, a thing which they cannot get 
over, and must simply decline, — He tells the 
Twelve beforehand, that being forewarned they 
may be forearmed against the peril of apostasy. 

One of the most -1 rikiug in-'rariccj- of crKdvdaXov in 
the experience of J esus is that which is connected 
with John the Baptist. John was evidently dis- 


appointed somehow in Jesus. He had had reason 
to regard Him as the Messiah, but He was not the 
Messiah John had expected. Where were the axe 
and the fan and the consuming fire ? Why, if the 
Messiah had really come, were not all \ - 

irresistibly righted ? Why was a true --m.;!.. m 
God like himself left to sutler for fidelity to his 
Master? It is to this temper in John that Jesus 
says, " Blessed is he whosoever shall not be offended 
in me’ (Mt 11®, Lk 7“^). We must not impose our 
preconceptions on God, and dictate to Him the 
terms on which He may have recognition from us. 
This always implies the risk that we may stumble 
at what H ■. ' . does — refuse to recognize Him 

in Jesus ■ ■ . . . ' ■ manifestation does not square 

with our demands. The Baptist here is a [perfect 
illustration of St. Paul’s words, written in im- 
mediate connexion with his idea of Christ as 
cTKdvdaXov : ‘Jews claim signs.’ They say, Let 
God signalize His presence ; let Him “make bare 
His holy arm, and break in pieces the oppressor, 
and we will see and believe Him ; and when they 
see nothing of this in Jesus, they stumble at Him. 
He becomes a a-KdvdaXov to them. And just as 
Jesus in His acts may become an offence to those 
who anticipated ' ’ ' * A different, so may 

He he by anythi: . . ■ ■ or too 

in His teaching. Thus the Pharisees in Mt 15^^ 
were offended by the word in which He seemed to 
abolish the distinction between clean and unclean 
meats : they could not get over the idea that a 
distinction on which so much of their sanctity 
depended should be so summarily swept away. It 
finally repelled them from Jesus. And in Jn 6®^ 
we find disciples put out, as it were, by the hard 
sayings about eating the flesh of the Son of Man, 
and drinking His blood : it is almost more than 
they can stand, and Jesus asks rovro ijfxds cricavdaXl^eL ; 
‘ Doth this cause you to stumble ? ’ Almost anything 
in Jesus may becom< . ■ ^ d 

demands He makes, ■ ' ■ \ 

Him entails, His disappointment of our expecta- 
tions, the paradoxical and ,;p|-.iirTiily impossible 
elements or His teaching. And all these become 
grounds of stumbling to those who have made 
some acquaintance with Him, been to some degree 
attracted and held by Him. To be offended in 
Him is the sin of those who have had the oppor- 
tunity of being disciples. 

Even though the words trxxv'BacXov^ trxocvheuXi^stv, are not used 
at every point, the whole of the central division of the Gospel 
according to Matthew (chs. 11-18) may be read as a series of 
illustrations of them. In ch. 11 we have the Baptist, the whole 
generation (v.ifi^^-), the favoured cities -ind •“»]'«'rially the 

wi-e and prudrnr (v.25), offended in Jesus. In ch. 12 we have 
lir-i rho and then His mother and brothers. In 

ch. 13 the parable of the Sower gives the keynote : it is the 
experience of one who knows what it is to he an offence : cf. 
VV.21. 41. In ch. 14 there is the miraculous feeding with which 
the great ‘ offence ’ i>roved in Jn 6i4f. 66 is connected. Then cf. 

1512 1623 J717.2: isGrt.. 

There is another side to the experience of Jesus, 
that in which the cKdvdaXov is not found in Him, 
but presented to Him. In Mt 16‘^^ He says to 
Peter a-KdvddXov et ifjLov. He had been telling His 
disciples for the first time of the necessity of His 
death, and Peter had made a vivacious remon- 
strance. He had tried, in short, to put Jesus at 
fault about the path appointed for Him by the 
Father. He had the human temper which avoids 
suffering at all costs, not the Divine love which at 
any cost is faithful to its calling ; and in yielding 
to his human temper he had made himself a 
stumbling-block in Jesus’ way. It is a signal 
illustration of ‘a man’s foes shall be they of his 
own household.’ But Jesus does not stumble : in 
iiiraye dwlcrca fJLov, aarava, He sweeps the cTKdvdaXov 
from His path. 

2. Teaching of Jesus. — It is remarkable that 
almost the only thing approaching to a discourse of 
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Jesus in our earliest Gospel (if we omit tlie chapter 
of parables (ch. 4) and the discourse 

(ch, 13)) deals with thesubjeci oi oirences, and this 
in both the aspects in which we have seen ‘ offence ’ 
appear in the experience of Jesus : Mk 9^-®*. 

(a.) There is ffrst the giving of offence to others. 
The others are conceived as disciples — ‘little ones 
who believe’ (Mt lb® says ‘who believe in me’). 
To ^ offend ’ such means to be responsible for lead- 
ing them into sin ; and when we think what and 
wdiose they are, it means to be responsible for their 
separation by sin from Christ. Thus to mislead 
‘ the little ones who believe’ is for Jesus the sin of 
sins : all th- T.\; ■■ d - record the terriffc words in 
which He (Mk 9^^ Mt IS®, Lk l?^). 

It is singular that side by side Avith this both Mt. 
and Lk. preserve a saying in Avhich the inevitable- 
ness of offences coming is admitted, while unabated 
woe is pronounced on him through AAdioni they 
come. Nothing is said by Jesus about hoAV they 
come, that is, about the ways in Avhich the little 
ones who believe are led into sins which put them 
at fault about Him ; but what has been said above 
about Jesus as a (XKdvdaXov has its <ippl;( aiion here. 
What is meant is in principle to M'diict' liietu to 
Avays of thinking or acting such as led men to 
stumble at Jesus while He lived. It is only in the 
Christian society that this sin can be committed, 
and there is something peculiarly solemn in the 
picture of the Last Judgment in Mt 13*^^ : the Son of 
Man shall send His angels, and they shall gather out 
of His kingdom Trdvra rd cKdvddXa. There is in the 
life of Jesus one very interesting illustration of 
His own care in avoiding Avhat might cause others 
to stumble (Mt 17^^'^). Here Ave see — Avhat \au 11 
come up later — that an inconsiderate 
spiritual liberty as children of God may 
prove a stumbling-block to those Avho do not under- 
stand it; and we are taught by the example and 
Avord of Jesus that conduct is never to be decided 
merely h\ I he Jib-i ract principle that this or that is 
in itseb legirimnie; part of the motive on Avhich 
a Christian must alAvays act is consideration for 
others, and the moral .significance of his conduct 
for them. Of course, there E the complementary 
consideration of AA^hat the principle requires, and 
though it is not to be pressed to the hurt of ' little 
ones Avho believe,’ it is not to be sacrificed to 
obscurantist- 'M- hyp. (see for an illustration 
of this Mt 'h ’ his Avill reappear in AA^hat 

is sometimes regarded as the characteristically 
Pauline part of NT teaching. 

(b) Equally important Avith His sayings on 
causing others to stumble are those in which 
Jesus Avarns His disciples against allowing any- 
thing to cause themselves to stumble. There are 
three of these in Mk 943.45.47 (yy 44 . 46 spuri- 
ous), and they are found twice in Mt. (5^®^- 18®^*)- 
It is a fair inference from this that, though Lk. 
does not give them, they Avere found in the col- 
lection of discourses used by him and Mt. as Avell 
as in Mk. (Mt. lii-oriing ih(;m in his Gospel from 
both sources), Mnd tIkmvuo’v that they belong to 
the most surely authenticated Avords of Jesus. 
What Jesus contemplates is that one’s hand or 
foot or eye may cause one to stumble— in other 
words, that something in his nature, something 
which is in itself legitimate, may mislead one in 
the ^iritual region and alienate him from Christ ; 
and He declares that to prev’ent such a catastrophe 
no severity to nature can be too great. The right 
eye is to be plucked out, the right hand or foot 
cut off and cast away : it is better to enter into 
life halt or maimed or with one eye, than to go 
with two eyes and feet and hands into the ever- 
lasting fire. It is easy to argue against this from 
the point of vieAv of self-realization and the de- 
velopment of all sides of our nature, but the per- 
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emptory and A’eiiement tone of Jesus does not 
suggest arguing. For men Avhose nature is Avliat 
ours is, Ihang in the Avorld in Avhich w e liA’e, and 
called to disci jjleship to Jesus, situations will 
emerge in Avhicdi salvmtion depends siin|)]y on 
AA’hether Ave liaA^e it in us to subject nature to 
summary and surgical treatment. If a man aauII 
do no A'iolence to his nature, hut claims liberty for 
it on every side, — if he Avill go AAdiereA^er his feet 
can carry hmi, do whateA^er his hands itch to do, 
look at Avhatever his eyes long to see, — the end AviJl 
not be a complete and rounded character, it will 
be the forfeiture of all character ; it Avill not be an 
abundant entrance into life, it aauII he hell fire. 
This is the philosophy of Puritanism. It is rela- 
tive no doubt to human nature as Jesus kneAV it 
and as w^e knoAv it ; but as that is the only human 
nature Ave liaA^e to do Avith, it is absolute enough. 
It is as much a matter of life and death in the 
teaching of Jesus that we should not alloAv natural 
impulses to put us at fault about Him, as that aa^c 
should not become responsible for putting others 
at fault. The most passionate words that eA^er fell 
from His lips deal AAuth a-KavBaXi'^eLv and aKavdaXl^- 
eadai in both these vital aspects. 

3. The Apostolic Church. — When Ave pass from 
J esus to the Apostolic Avritings, Ave find ncAV illus- 
trations and applications of His teaching, but no 
ncAv ethical ideas. Thus the conception recurs 
{a) of Christ Himself as a-Kd^daXov. In the gospel 
Avhich presented a crucified man as the poAver and 
the AAUsdom of God, there Avas something Avhich 
people could not get over ; they stumbled at it 
and turned aAvay. This Avas especially true of 
the JeAvs (1 Co 1^). They could not accommodate 
themselves to a Messiah Avho had been hanged, 
c-p- ' v\. a they thought of Dt 21^. As the 

jit ' <■ against an obstacle is often painful 

.'iM': -‘ri .15 Mg. it Avas this offence of the cross 
Avhich explained the persecution of St. Paul by 
the Jews, and even by Christians who did not 
knoAv AAdiat Christianity meant (Gal 5^^) : it was 
the reaction of their soreness against AAdiat caused 
it. The early Christians, AAdio had naturally 
diiTiMi’lx i»: ..“•lerstanding hoAA’' Christ could be a 
Mi'll*!:; i m- ! v. found relief for their minds in 
this as in similar r** r* h - by discovering that 
the disconcerting hi-, : Eiii l*( - mi predicted in the 
OT. It lay not outside of, but within the DiA’-ine 
counsel and plan. In Ro 9®^, 1 P 2®, Christ is 
spoken of as Trpoa-Kdfxfxaros; (a loose stone on 
the road against Avhich the traveller strikes his 
foot = ?]:!3 p^) and Trirpa. <TKa,v^dXov (a rock projecting 
through the soil, OA^er Avhich he falls = Viu'TS n^s). 
[On the relation of these tAvo passages to each 
other and to Is 8^^ 28^®, see Sanday and Headlam 
on Romans, and Hort on 1 Pc^-]. What it Avas in 
Christ over Avhich men stumbled, Peter does not 
say; but in Paul it is clear that AA^hat the JeAvs 
could not get over was the demand involi^ed 
in Christ’s atoning death, that they should re- 
nounce the pursuit of a righteousness of their 
OA\m, and humble themselves to receive in faith 
the gift of a Divi'i'^ 1 1 ;’-! ■ oM-ri--:'. It AA^as the 
cross that was a '■ and it AA^as a 
stum hhng- block to pride. 

[h) In the main, noAvever, a-KdvBaXov is discussed 
in the Apostolic Avritings in connexion Avith the 
po«ihility that (ffiristians may cause others, 
especially Aveaker Christians, to stumble, and so 
to forfeit their connexion Avitli Christ. The 
danger of <loing Ihi-i is the more serious that it is 
possible to do it (so to speak) Avith a good con- 
science. It comes up mainly in 1 Co 8-10 and 
Ro 14. In both these passages the :;entral idea is 
that of Christian liberty, and the problem is Avhat 
are the Christian conditions of its exercise. There 
are minds Avhich are intoxicated by it, and aauII 
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not hear anything of conditions. They know 
what the Christian j)rmciple is, and to determine 
their conduct they do not need to think of any- 
thing else. They know, for example, that an idol 
is nothing in the world, and that is enough to 
answer all questions about their relation to 
idolatry — about buying and eating meat Avhich 
had been sacrificed in a pagan temple, about 
attending a pagan friend’s feast in the temple, 
and so forth. They know that the earth is the 
Lord’s, and all that it contains ; and that is 
enough to answer all questions about eating and 
drinking. In this region all things are lawful for 
them. It is at this point that St. Paul interposes 
in the spirit of Mt 1724-27 above, 2 a). The 
knowledge of the Christian principle, he insists, 
is not enough. He accepts the principle, with a 
half -ironical depreciation of it : ‘We know that 
we all have knowledge ’ — as if he would say, but 
that does not carry us far (1 Co 8^). In dealing 
with conduct we musi alwfU' « consider its niorad 
consequences, both to 01 iicr^'jppl to ourselves ; we 
must consider not only an abstract principle, 
which may in itself be sound enough, but the 
ractical effect of acting upon it in given con- 
_ itions. We must consider, in particular, whether 
it may not cause others or ourselves to stumble. 
These are distinct questions, yet involved in each 
other. If we cause another to stumble by what 
we do, our own ruin is iji'-( i);imblo from his. 
St. Paul accepts the prim-iple oi libtriy, but 
qualifies it in both directions to avoid o-KapdaXi^eiv 
and (TKCLpdaXrfea’dat. Thus lie writes, ‘ All things 
are lawful for me, hut all things do not edify,’ sc. 
fche Churcli (1 Co 10^®) ; and the edifying or build- 
ing up of the Church is the rule of all Christian 
action (1 Co 1#®, Ro 14 ^® 15 ^). To be Christian, 
in other words, conduct has to be guided not 
merely by knowledge, but by love. It has to 
include a reference to Christ’s interest in others, 
especially in the weak ; a Christian sins griev- 
ously when he asserts his liberty in Oi-r<'gar<l (‘f 
that. The extraordinary vehemence <»i Si. IbniV-* 
language in discussing this subject reminds us 
vividly of our Lord’s words in the same con- 
nexion, ‘ B^or meat destroy not the work of God’ 
(Ro iF'i ‘T'i-(.;igb tliy knowledge he that is 
weak p ri-iw :ii, i orofcner for whose sake Christ 
died’ (1 Co 8^). ‘If meat maketh my brother to 
stumble, I will eat no desh for evermore’ (1 Co 8^^). 
‘Who is made to stumble, and I am not on fire 
with pain?’ (2 Co ll^^). These are flashes of the 
same fire which glows in Mt 18 ®'^. The use of 
Christian liberty in an environment of paganism 
no many moral problems, all with 

..i‘ r..j..'da\op in them. A false solu- 
leg'll im.i iog <i free relation to pagan worship 
atiil 'i' Dr-li'iJirv festive and sensual accompani- 
ments, which no doubt caused many to stumble, 
is denounced in Rev 2^^; possibly in the ‘Apostolic 
decree ’ of Ac we have a more considerate and 
Christian solution fora special set of circumstances. 
(For the interpretation of the decree, practically 
in this sense, see Lightfoot, Galatians, 306 fl*. ; 
Chase, Credihility of the In the whole 

region in which liberty can be asserted, it is to be 
exercised only in subordination to love ; to violate 
this rule and so injure others in their conscience 
and^ in their relation to Christ is the most un- 
Christian sin of which a Christian can he guilty. 
But Paul is aware of the other side of o-KaphdXi^tLv 
also — that in which a man so acts as to lead to 
his own stumbling, and the perdition of his own 
soul. ‘ All things are lawful for me,’ but not only 
do all things not build up the Churc'h, but ‘I will 
not be tyrannized over b;;^ any’ (1 Co 6^^). A man 
may be befooled by his wisdom : if he is pufled up 
in the consciousness that he comprehends the 


principles of Christianity, he is quite capable of 
yielding to his natural appetites under the delusion 
that he is ' \ i-i:i ■ .i Cl-dstian liberty. St. Paul 
dreaded tb.- >■*'1 - 1 Co — especially 

after v.^ ‘Am I not free?’ — is written in the very 
spirit of Mk and in 1 Co 10 the Apostle warns 
his converts of the peril which awaits them, if secure 
in their Christianity they slip into easy relations 
with paganism. In the end of this chapter the 
idea of oflence is generalized, ‘ Show yourselves 
aTTpotTKOTTOL — j^^rsous iu Avhom there is no occasion 
of b- to Jews and Gentiles and 

to t-i- i i ..)d’ (1 Co 10^^). This is a final 

if nob the supreme maxim of Christian ethics; 
there must be nothing in the Christian’s conduct 
which could mislead, disconcert, or repel any 
perso * or enjoying relations with Christ. 

Put I *-i: it is the rule of the Apostle’s own 
action : ‘ I have become all things to all men if by 
all means I might save some ’ ( 1 Co 9^-) ; which 
again is but one form of the Golden Rule. Hence 
the teaching of the NT on ‘ ofiences ’ can be 
summed uj) in Mt 7^^. The only passage in which 
(TKapSaXop occurs in Jn. (1 Jn 2^®) perhaps combines 
the two references which it has elsewhere. When 
a Christian loves his brother, there is no (XKdpdaXop 
in him ; he does not cause others to stumble, and 
he does not create difficulties in his own path. 

‘ The triumph of love is that it creates no prejudice 
against the Truth’ (‘ VYescott, ad loc.). 

Literature. — Cremer, Bihl.-Theol. Lex. s.vv. ; n j-’ U/? 
iii. 586; air. -Tl-ji-lla'ii. iioman/?, p. 390; Hort, / « /' 

p. 121;Ca-i-, //*-,. nr,i. 58 ;F. W. Robertson, - . . . 

ser. xvi. ; Bushnell, Senn. on Liv. Subjects, xix. ; h I! 
day Senn, p. 216 ; Martensen, Chr. Ethics, i. 418 ff. ; ExpT y. 
C1894] 147 ; Life of John Cairns, 438 ; J. B L'l-l if .ot. Cambridge 
' i>‘ ! ' y f. 248; W. G. Rutherford, Tl >' A’<^ (,f Knowledge 

^ X ' James Denney. 

OFFERINGS.— 

In the technical sense, implying a formal ceremonial act, 
three Gr. words are represented hy ‘offer,’ ‘offering,’ in the 
RV : (1) trpoertpipM, to bring to or near, the general term for the 
act of worshipper or priest, Mt 523-24 84(=Mk l44, Lk 514), 

162 ; (2) a votim offering set up in a temple (Lk 215) ; 

(3) ^'Scufzt, to give (Lk 224, cf. Lk 214). 

The attitude of Jesus to the ceremonial law is, 
in part, indicated in these references. Speaking 
to Jews He 1: •• • 1 . ■. ib ■■ to their con- 
dition, and : ■ . ■ ■ . i I • ■ would teach 

from their everyday life. He assumes that they 
will bring their' gifts to the altar, and so far ‘ He 
respects the practice,’ hnt He adds the all-import- 
ant truth that the reconciliation of man to man 
must com e before tin ; d j 1 > - « • iT ■ ' m , ■ . Forgiv eness 
of injimes (Mt 1 b 1 \ l-V’ ■ , and mercy 

( 9 ^® 12 '^) condition all ac*<-ci>i!ihl<^ "ocvice of God. 
In this Jesus takes Hi.-' "ImtkI viih the Hebrew 
prophets, and fulfils their moral law. The com- 
mand to the leper, now clejni-i •!. • "Ii'K'. ih \ -t-lf lo 
the priest, and <• IT' rHu-gifl Mn-e- 
Mt S'^ ( =Mk I K oiigln not to be pressed be- 
yond this. The leper was ostracized, and the priest 
alone could remove the ban, and grant a certificate 
of health (Lv 14 ). Freewill offerings, over and 
above the requirements of the Law, were provided 
for in the Temple treasury (Mk 12 ^b Lk 2 F). Of 
the 13 i niiu|n-i -f^hajK-d boxes of the treasury 4 were 
for volu 111 ary gift". iSt e Edersheim, The Temple^ 
p. 26 ; and for Hie g-'ii-eTd subject, see Giving; 
ef., further, artt. I.vu mM SACRIFICE). 

W. H. Dyson. 

OFFICER. — The term ‘officer’ is used in the 
Gospels (and Acts) as a tr. of vtttjp^tijs in the ordin- 
ary secular aiiplicatioTi'' of that term (Mt 5^, Jn 
• 732.45 i s^3. ’. 2 . aH. "iqf! ;^ 22 . 26 )_ othex two cases 
(Mk 14®^- ®®|| Mt 26®®, Jn 18®®) the AV tr. ‘ servants’; 
the RY in the former adhering to ‘officers’ and in 
the latter putting it in the margin. In most of 
these cases the officers are servants of the Jewish 
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Council ; in Mt 5-^ and Jn 18^® they may ])G re^jrnrded 
more generally as servants of the State. In Lk 12^** 
‘ officer ’ is the tr. of a still humbler term, Trpd/crojp, 
a prison official, described in RVm as ‘exactor’ 
from his duty of collecting fines. In Jn 4*^ RVm 
‘ king’s officer ’ ai^pears as an alternative to ‘ noble- 
man ’ for a term meaning ‘ courtier.’ 

It is evident that in the I6tli or 17th century 
‘officer’ had a lower meaning than now,* These 
i/TTTjperaL belong to the rank and file. They are 
subordinate officials, with duties purely instru- 
mental, virtually on a level with our policemen. 
As emphasized in Jn., they are the creatures of the 
Jews, <i.r( u]".pj-n_\ ing the chief priests for the doing 
of their will ; or they may take orders from a cap- 
tain of the Temple (Ac 5-®), or they carry into 
execution the sentence of a judge (Mt 5^). St. 
Luke in liis narrative of the Arrest and Trial 
and in 12®® avoids the term, but he uses it in Ac 

5-“’-® as above (where, ; -'ol;. . L. is following a 

source), and four times < , 'n.. . service— in Lk 

4-® of a minister of the synagogue, in 1- and Ac 
26^® (Paul) of Christian preachers, and in Ac 13® of 
John Mark, who was, in some sense, assistant to 
Barnabas and Paul. So also St. Paul uses it in 
1 Co 4^. In all these cases the AV renders 
‘ minister ’ ; in two (Lk 4-®, Ac 13®) the RV, with- 
out much lucidity, substitutes ‘ attendant.’ 

{;7r7}p€T7)s, originally ‘ rower,’ was used in Greece 
of an assistant or inferior .-mt hi sort of work. 
In particular, it was used in a military sense of 
attendants on heavy-armed soldiers, and also of 
adjutants to officers of rank. A similar indefinite- 
ness, but always involving subordination, belongs 
to the NT usage. The term ‘ officer,’ owing to the 
sedular and ('-liiM-lunx Jio military associations of 
the name, wj; < l\ unsuitable for the de- 

scription of a Cliristian minister of any rank. Such 
terms of ancient administration as dTrSo-rokos (com- 
missioner) and i7rl(TK07ros (inspector) were received 
into modern languages, not by translation into an 
equivalent, but by a process of ndopl ioii and adapta- 
tion. But the {firrip^TTjs, wffiose firle, like iho-e, was 
extended from the secular to the sacred sphere, was 
too inferior in dignity and too indefinite in char- 
acter for such distinction. We have indeed in 
ordinary usage a somewhat similar i xprc-'t d 
by the term ‘office-bearer,’ and tin - -pi^ lai 
episcopal use of ‘ official ’ ; while a still humbler 
dignity, parallel with the secular use in Scripture, 
is denoted by the designation ‘ church officer.’ Of 
such terms, and of the term ‘ officer ’ as represent- 
ing the servants of the Sanhedrin, the interest 
pertains merely to the study of language. No 
"■■■■■ ''esiastical idea is involved ; and 
■ y or correctness the only duty of 
new Revisers towards this term is to eliminate it 
entii'ely from the sacred page. R. Scott. 

OFFICES OF CHRIST.—As the specific offices 
of Christ are handled in this work under their 
several heads, the treatment in the present article 
will be general. 

Li_\ (he word ‘ office’ is from offidum, 

rlie ‘'liorriT t'orni of !he root meaning of 

which is ‘a doing ,i wi-'k (Gr. Trpd^is). The 
meaning of ojfficium being wide enough to include 
any service or kindness, a more precise connota- 
tion is supplied by munus^ the technical term em- 
ployed by writers like Calvin to describe the 
(*ay)hal functions discharged by Christ. In the 
Bible the word is nowhere used of Christ’s work, 
though it occurs in other connexions in OT (n-nDs) 
and in NT (5ta/coj^ta, Ro 11^® [RV ‘ ministry*’], 

* The most frequent application of the term was not to com- 
missioners in the army or navy, but to petty officers of justice, 

as in ‘ sheriffs officer,’ * peace officer.* It is this usage that is 
reflected in the NT. 


Trpd^is, Ro 12^). The idea, liowever, abounds 
in connexion with the Jewish jMessiah and the 
Christ of the Go&pel. Under the OT disi^ensatibn 
the three principal offices vrere those of prophet, 
priest, and king ; and ‘ the innermost pulse, so to 
speak, of the history of x3rophecy is to be found in 
the efibrt to interweave these three offices together, 
and to e them in the Messianic image 

instead •*: ! * ■■ distribution among several 

persons ’ (Dorner, System of Christ, Doct. iii. 388). 
Jesus, being the Messiah, fulfilled these three 
offices, as the supreme prox^het, arch-priest, and 
Divine king. So rex^eatedly does He apxiear in 
these capacities in the N T, that it would be super- 
fluous to enumerate loci. 

'■» (■■■ • we may find beginnings of 
the < I.; : ^ (u ■!• .>f Christ in the Testaments of 

the Twelve Patriarchs, Eusebius, Gregory of Nyssa, 
etc. Thomas Aquinas departs from the triple 
division of the offices, and makes them coincide 
with the two states of humiliation and exaltation ; 
the high-priestly office, to which the prophetic is 
merely introductory, coinciding with the state of 
humiliation, while the kingly is to be reserved 
for the state of exaltation (Dorner, op. cit. iii. 
391). Discussions as to the relations of Christ’s 
two natures (Eutychians and Nestorians) involved 
diflerent views as to the way in which He per- 
formed official functions. But it was the Reforma- 
tion, magnifyiiig the sufficiency of Christ in every 
capacity, iliaL was most fruitful in the exposition 
of His offices. 

‘The theologians of the Lutheran Church,’ writes Hagenbach, 

‘ further developed the locits de persona Christi by ffistinguish- 
ing between three different genera of the oommunicatio idio^ 

inatum, which were ' * • ‘ * i . ‘ b the two states 

of Christ’s exaltatio: r. ■ . ■ ' exaltationis et 

exiiianitionis). To this they added the theory of the three 
offices of Christ, viz. the proiilioru'al, priestly, and kingly offices. 
These definitions owed tlieii- oiigin in part to teinporur\ con- 
troversies within the Lutheran ChiDch, such as the controvcriay 
between the theologians of Giessen and those of Tiibingen, at 
the con o: tht 17*ii cent., concerning the xsvuns 

and of I In- 1 it-t* at i r b-r i and the controversy carried 

on bj' jEpinus in a previous century respecting the descensus 
Christi a7 ' •' . . ' */•’.•/ Hist, oj Doctrines^ Buch’s tr. 

p. 317). T,. ' I . » M.: ' that Christ in His humiliation 
possessed omnipotence, omnipresence, etc., but that these 
attributes were concealed ; whereas those of Giessen said that 
Christ laid these prerogatives aside. JEpinus said that Christ’s 
soul suffered the punishments of hell while His body lay in the 
grave, whereas Calvin said that the only hell suffered by Christ 
was anguish of soul. The Lutherans, again, held that Christ’s 
visit to hell was a part of His exaltation. Such controversies 
had a reflex influence upon ways ot stating how Christ exer- 
cised His offices. Our subject is admirably treated by Calvin 
in the second book of hi'> Christ’s priesthood being 

magnified as against Romish usurpations (ch. xv.). Arminius 
is especially full and intoresting in the pivsent connexion. 
‘Two things,’ he w'rites, ‘were necessary on Christs part : that 
He should undertake some offices for the sake of men to obtain 
eternal salvation for them, and that God should bestow upon 
Him dominion or lordship o\ er all things ’ {PHmte Disputa- 
tions, Nichols’s tr. ii. p. 380). Both the.-*' .^'■r<.' compre- 

hended under the iiile of Saviour and Medial,,!. Ir* respect of 
Christ’s priesthood, the preparation consisted in imposition of 
office, sanctification by the Spirit, obedience, sufferings and 
death, and resurreciion ; and the discharge of Uic office con-* 
sisted in His offering His body and blood. /.V Chr^si s propheilc, 
office, Arminius raised the queoiion as lo vbcThci* tic- rerei\ ed 
knowledge from the Logos as well as from the Hob" Spirit. The 
functions of Christ’s kingly office were hgiskition, giving of 
remission of sins and of grace, and jndgiuem. The results of 
Christ’s official work are the gathering of the Church, the 
obedience f'l TT'^^ . the actual remission of sins, resurrec- 

tion from .b' d.inj. arid life eternal. The means of Christ’s 
rule are His Church, Word, and Holy Spirit. To all this the 
coroUary is that no one is admitted even subordinately to 
participation in Christ’s proper offices ; therefore no pope can 
be tolei:ited. 

Wrs'.,i''nstfr Confession of Faith contains a chapter 
(vii'i.) ‘Uf Cbri-iL ihe Mediator,’ from which we give the third 
section. * The Lord Jesus, in His human nature thus united to 
the Dirine, was sanctified and anointed with the Holy Spirit 
above measure ; having in Him aU the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge; in whom it pleased the Father that all fulness 
should dwell : to the end that being holy, harmless, undefiled, 
and full of grace and truth, He might be thoroughly furnished 
to execute the office of a Mediator and Surety. M hich office 
He took not unto Himself, but was thereunto called by His 
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Father ; who put all power and judg-ment into His hand, and 
gave Him commandment to execute the same.’ Alonj^ with 
this may be taken tne answers to questions 4o-45 in the Larger 
Catedtlsiih. ‘ Christ executeth the office of a prophet in His 
revealing' to the Church in all ages, by His Spirit and word, in 
divers ways of administration, the whole will of God, in all 
thing;s Loiu-L-rniiig ilieir edification and salvation.’ ‘Christ 
executeth i le oilicc t>i a priest in Hi • ^ _ Himself a 

sacrifice without spot to God, to be a ■ or the sins 

of His people ; and in making continual intercession for them. ’ 
‘ Christ executeth the office of a king in calling out of the world 
a people to Himself, and giving them officers, laws, and 
censures, by which He visibly gm^erns them ; in bestowing 
saving grace upon His elect, rewarding their obedience, and 
correcting them for their sins, preserving and supporting them 
under all their temptations and sufferings, restraining and 
overcoming all their enemies, and powerfully ordering all things 
for His own glory and their good ; and also in taking vengeance 
on the rest, who know not God, and obey not the gospel.’ 

In our day it is less common than formerly bo 
speak of the official character of Christ ; and this 
for several reasons. Definite doctrine as to the 
Person and work of our Lord is unacceptable in 
many quarters, and a reaction from the termin- 
ology of the schools is common. Questions as to 
the metaphysical nature of Christ are thought 
to be too absti'act. That Jesus should embody 
a fiilfilinent of OT prophecy as to the Messiah 
is of remote interest to many. The richness of 
Christ’s humanity lias been so energetically un- 
fohled, that there is an aversion to contemx)late 
Him in any aspect which might be suspected of 
(Iv'hii'iumi/i'ig Him by representing Him more in 
; Mi I'glii oi'.'i formal functionary than of a loving 
iSon of Man and Elder Brother. Ritschl, e.ff.y 
attacks the word ‘office’ as unsuitable, because 
office is a special calling with a v*- ■• ••■ •'•i . 

legal or moral community upon ■■ -i- •• 

(see Dorner, qp, cit. p. 385). 

As ’ ' : ’ objections we would submit 

that ■ category in question possesses 

too much historic and intrinsic worth to be dis- 
card- <1. TTi-' ')!•*' I it has its roots in Scripture, 
and < -M I • ■ -x • 1 ly = . has served to clarify doctrine 

and to safeguard certain aspects of Christ’s Person 
and work. But, above all, Christ in His official 
character meets the entire needs of sinful man. 
On account of that moral evil which blinds the 
soul to the knowledge and perception of God, we 
need a Mediator to reveal God and to enlighten 
the conscience ; and here Christ, as the Light of 
the world, appears in His prophetic office. Next, 
the effect of light is to disclose the fact of sin and 
awaken the sense of guilt and the fear of judg- 
ment ; and here Christ, by putting away sin, by 
. ‘ ■■ >' to God, and by blessing us from 

*•»: ■ the priestly office. Lastly, by 

creating an eternal society in which we may live 
as His loving subjects, serving Him willingly 
according to His laws. He acts as a Divine king. 
Nor is there any subordinate office performed by 
Christ which may not be classified under one or 
other of these constitutive three. 

■ Liteeatcrk.— H odge, SysiU Theol. ii. 459 If. ; Martensen, Chr, 
Dogmat 29." ATj ■iibcr-o-i. Chr. Do'^inat. 3281; Litton, 

Dogiivttic Theohn, , 2»> ; D.-nru- . nl Theol. 137 ff., 163ff. ; 
arc. ‘ Jcsu Chrii-Li di-c.ikcfiics \in' ' ii; and the Lit. there 

Kobejeit M. Adamson. 

OIL ^Xacop), by which we are to understand 
olive oil, was from the very earliest times one 
of the main i)r*oduel- of Palestine, for already 
in days prior to the liohn'w -otflonicut. Canaan 
was ‘a land of oil olives’ (Dr 8^). Th<‘ iriiportance 
of this valuable commodity cannot easily be over- 
estimated. It afforded light (Mt 25®) and nourish- 
ment (1 K 17^^) to the household ; it was valued 
for its healing and medicinal virtues (Is 1® RV, 
Lk 10®^) ; it had its place in the Hebrew ritual 
(Ex 29^^^ Lv 2^) ; and it was an important article 
of commerce (2 K 4"^, Lk 16®). 

The oil was obtained by subjecting the berries 
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of the olive-tree to pressure. The earliest method 
of expression seems to have been that of treading 
the olives with the feet, to whicli allusion is made 
in Mic 6^®, and perhaps also in Dt This pro- 

cess is unknown in modern times (Thomson, LB 
pp. 207, 339). Van-Lennep, however, states that 
the pulp from the olive-press is still ‘ trodden with 
the bare feet of women and girls ’ {Bible Lands, 
p. 130). At what period this primitive method 
was abandoned, and made way for more thorough 
processes, we do not know. The OT has no refer- 
ences that are clear enough to guide us : those that 
occur {e.g. Job 24^^ 29®) are vague ;nni uoiicral. and 
in none of them is the oil-press -in'CMricjiily men- 
tioned. But from the Mishna {Mcndhbth viii. 14) 
we learn that the processes commonly employed 
were bruising in a mortar, and crashing in the 
“il-pr<‘-'‘ and the oil-mill, these processes being 
0 , not alternative. 

The quality of the oil depended partly on the 
time at which the olives were gathei*ed, and partly 
on the mode of crushing. The best quality was 
that yielded by berries gathered before they became 
black (as they do when fully ripe), and pounded in 
a mortar. Of this kind was ‘beaten oil’ (Ex 27^® 
29^®, Lv 24^, Nu 28''^). This first quality of oil was 
got by putting the pulp from the mortar into 
wicker baskets, through which the strained liquid 
ran into leceptacles placed beneath. A second and 
a third quality were obtained by further crushing 
of the pulp in the oil-press, and then in the oil- 
mill. 

In the NT allusions to oil are not very frequent ; 
those occurring in the Gospels have reference to 
its use : — (1) As an illuyninant (Mt 25®- ®). The 

lamps in common use were of earthenware, and 
small in size (see Lamp) . When they had to be kept 
burning for any considerable period, it was neces- 
sary to replenish them with oil from time to time. 

h' ’•* ' (Lk 10®^ Mk 6^®, cf. Ja 5^^). The 
,• i* - of oil were highly esteemed by the 

.!• .vas much employed by them and 

by other ancient nations. It was applied, c.y., to 
wounds (Is 1® RV) to soothe their pain and to 
hasten the process of healing, Af*“ d. • .-‘is 

found in the parable of the Good ^ ■ ■ ■ Lk 
10®^). In this instance, wine as well as oil was 
i"!ipl««\ rn. ilio {i'l'h-d wine imparting to the mixture 
rr i'r Mil h- qiu li:y (of. Pliny, RJSf xxxi. 47 ; Talm. 
Shabhdth xiv. 4). Oil-baths were sometimes used, 
as in the case of Herod the Great (Jos. Ant. xvii. 
vi. 5), The anointing of the sick with oil (Mk 6^®, 
Ja 5^^) was doubtless based on the current belief 
in its remedial powers, but may also have been a 
symbolic r. !. ■ ' - . of lepers (Lv 

14 i 6 ff.)_ p'.. . ..^rved as a help 

to the faith of the person healed ; perliaps also, 
in the case of the Apostles, to that of the healer’ 
(‘St. James’ in Camh, Bible for Schools, p. 103). 

(3) For anointing (Mt 6^^, Lk ’7^®). The custom of 

anointing the head or the body with oil was a very 
common one in ancient times, and was practised 
by the Egyptians (Wilkinr-on, Anc. Egyp. ii. 213), 
the Greeks (Homer, IL x. 577), and otlaers (Pliny, 
ffiV'xiii- Ifll). Among the Jews the mu-i'iih*.; "f 
the head with oil seems to have accompanied the 
daily ablutions (Mt cf. Ru 3®, 2 S 12^®), except 
in time of inouriiiiig (2 S 14^, Dn 10®). It was also 
a mark of honour paid to guests by their host 
(Lk 7*^®, cf. Ps 23^. Anointing the feet (Lk 
7®®*^, Jn IP) was very unusual. The dead were 
anointed as a tribute of respect (Mk 16^, Lk 
23®® 24b 12®* '^), aromatic spices being added. 

(4) As an article of merchandise (Mt 25®, Lk 16®). 
In common and daily use, and to the Eastern one 
of the necessaries of life, oil played a large part 
in the home trade of Palestine (2 K 4’^), and was, 
further, a most valuable export. We find special 
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mention made of trading in oil with the Tyrians 
|Ezk 27^^), who i-. exported it, and with 

Egypt (Hos 12^). I. d an important part of 

the sui)i>lies sent by Solomon to Hiram in return 
for the timber and other materials furnished for 
the building of the TemxDle (1 K 5^^). 

Hugh Duncan. 

OINTMENT {fj(,{>pov ). — Hard oil, from a plant 
found especially in Arabia {yicu'dus), and highly 
prized at Rome. St. Luke mentions it in con- 
nexion with the anointing of Christ by the un- 
named woman in the house of Simon the Pharisee 
(738.46)^ and again (23''^‘) as one of the things pre- 
pared by the women for the intended completion 
of the burial of the Master. See art. Anointing. 

In the account of tl ■ ' i'*- of Jesus at 
Bethany, St Matthew ' ■ ■ unguent as 

fiTupov ^apvTLfjLov, ‘exceeding precious ointment’ 
( 20 '^ RV) ; St. Mark as pujpou vdpdov TrccrrLKTjs ttoXv- 
reXods, ‘ ointment of spikenard [marg. pistic nard] 
very costly’ (1# RV); St. John as jujjpov vdpdov 
TTLCTTLKrj^ TToXvTLfMov^ ‘ ointiuent of spikcuard very 
precious’ {12^ RV, with ref. to Mk 1# [marg.]). 
As this \yord TncmKr} is found only in tliese two 
places, it is rather difficult to give its true equiva- 
lent. It is used by Plato {Gorg, 455) and by 
Aristotle {Rhet, 1. 2), where it is synonymous with 
-Treto-Tt/cos, ‘persuasive’; but'P'ai wouh] be 

irrelevant in this connexi»»ri. '^(uli-j- r would 
translate ‘pounded nard,’ from TTrlcrcrco^ ‘to pound,’ 
which is a possible rendering, but lacks analogy. 
The RV has translated it ‘ spikenard,’ following, 

- ■ 'he Vulgate n..n'h ring of Mk 14^, 

^ '' ■■■ would tran^lnie * nard,’ de- 

riving wl(ttlk6s from mVw, ‘ to drink ’ ; others re- 
gard it as a local technical term (see Mk 14^ RVm ; 
cf. Westcott, St. John^ 12^). The most natural 
rendering would appear to be ‘i3istic nard,’ an 
ointment prepared from the oil of the pistachio 
nut, wliicli is used to this day in Syria for similar 
purposes. See especially a long note by Morison, 
Com. on Mark, 14®, and cf. artt. Nard and Spike- 
nard. Henry E. Dosker. 

OLD TESTAMENT (L Christ as fulfilment of). f— 
1. The ideals of life found in the OT by Jesus. — 

Jesus’ conception of the life of the OT is that of 
the life which is proper to the children of God 
(Mt 5-7). It is the normal relation of fellowship 
between God and His children, obedience to Goa 
and to His mk,— » T i.um- ''T’D* The life for which 
the prophets lalunin'il, l’imi wMch they represented 
as the ideal, was adopted by Him as the ideal, and 
their labours were continued by Him. He claimed 
no less an autlmrily to cany on the development of 
the ideal than the greatest of the prophets had 
exercised. As the prophet taught (Is 50^®) that 
those loyal to Jehovan should obey His repre'^ellta- 
tive, so did Jesus when He combined such sfiying'- 
as ‘ He that doeth the will of my Father’ (Mt 7®^), 
and ‘ He that heareth these sayings of mine, and 
doeth them’ (v.-^, Lk 

The OT ideal of religious life was the earlier 
stage of a religious development wdiich He came 
to continue. It needed no essential change to 
become that 'which He wished to establish. It was 
characterized by an imperative demand for a right- 
eousness which consisted in a tlioi’oughgoing ol^edi- 
ence to God, and this was just what Jesus demanded 
and exemplified. Moreover, while Jesus taught 
that the ideal of life was to be found in the OT, 
He was far from teaching that all that was in 
the OT contributed to this ideal. When He had 
occasion. He (‘-xprcs'.ly i aught that even the law- 
giver, Moses, ]K;rrnii red prnciices which belonged 

* In later Greek, however, trustworthy, and the 

meaning may thus be ‘genuine,* ‘unadulterated,’ ‘pure.* 

t On the OT of Jesus see following article. 


to a lower ]»lane of living than that of the principles 
contained in the OT. There was so much in the 
human heart- that was hostile to these principles, 
that for a time a standard of life loAver than these 
ideals was permitted (Mt 19^). 

Jesns, like the prophets, Avas certain that the 
religious life for Avhich He laboured Avas to become 
a universal religion. His claim of permanence 
for His utterances (Mt 24®", Mk 13®-^, Lk 21®®) Avas 
also a claim that His ■ had the eliangeiess 

quality of the word of ■■ ■ , the Old Covenant 

(Is 40® 55^^* cf. 51^6, and of God’s laAv under the 
Ngav (Mt 5^®, Lk 16^^). Words uttered b^’ Him 
AAdien the Greeks sought to see Him (Jn 12®-), Avere 
an assumption to Himself personally of the uni- 
A-ersal -imdric.DK '■ for human history AAdiich the 
prophets; ^ls5 11 , llab 2^^^) had claimed for the re- 
ligion of JehoA^ah. This claim to a unique place in 
human history and identification of Himself AAUth 
those lofty utterances of the OT, shoAv that in the 
mind of Jesus the religious life of the OT had a 
unique place among the religions of the world. 
This is equally seen in His declaration to the 
Samaritan AA^oman (Jn 4“), ‘ Ye Avorship that Avliich 
ye know not : Ave worship that Avhich Ave know : 
for sah^ation is of the JeAvs.’ 

Jesus addressed His hearers constantly as haA'ing 
the true as noniimiily recognizing the 

true and ' ' . : and a- needing to do no more 

than liA^e ui> to their own religb>n. He sav^ in 
the OT a uniA^ersal ideal of society, and the prin- 
ciples for a programme of its establishment. The 
ideal society AA’as one in AA’hich the lost should have 
heen saA^ed ; into which the called and chosen 
should have been gathered ; in Avhich the repent- 
ant should have found i)ardon, the distressecT and 
scattered should have found comfort ; the members 
of which should love God supremely, and each 
other as themselves, and should be humble, meek, 
and pure in heart. During the progress of the 
establishment of this society, those Avho belonged 
to it Avould be called upon to be merciful, to hunger 
and thirst a ff(M- riglitonn^nc'— . to he peacemakers, 
to endure jior-ecni ion dm* i ighteousness’ sake pa- 
tiently, to love enemies, to deA'ote themselves to 
God Avithout pretence ai d ■ . * ’ ■ ■ ■ .f mind ; 

and yet to live lAes of ■ ; «■■ . > ;o bring 

forth an abundant frui:.,^- . ‘ ■ ■ for the 

sake of Jesus and in His name, to observe the 
duties AAdiich groAv out of the natural relations 
of life, to lose their lives for His sake and the 
gospel’s, to seek first this ideal society and God’s 
riglu I o go to Jesus and take His yoke 

upon i1k‘'!!-c‘ 1\ and look upon a life of loAAliest 
ministry as the life of highest honour. 

In these conceptions Jesus Avas deA^eloping the 
OT ideal, as Avill be seen later. An important 
element in deA^eloping the ideal Avas a maturing of 
the conception of God. Since Jesus AA*as an ‘ OT 
saint’ (A. B. Davidson, Theology of the Old Testa- 
ment, 520), the OT God Avas His God. Moses had 
heen able to add new elements of meaning to Israel’s 
conception of God in connexion Avith the name 
‘ JclioA'ah. ’ Jesus made a further advance by using 
the OT \yoxd ‘ Father ’ as applied to God, making it 
the dominant name in His own thought, and reading 
into this dominant conception of Fatherhood all 
the OT elements of the thought of God. Jesus so 
enlarged the conception of God that He practically 
^ve a new revelation as the basis of the new 
deA'elopment of religious life AA'hich He Avas pro- 
moting. I’liis enlargement came in part from re- 
]»lacing llio name ‘ Jmiovah ’ by rise name ‘ Father,’ 
partly lu rhe assumption on His part of a unique 
Sofi'^liip isilo which none of His disciples might 
enter (Mt 11-’), partly by the neAv place given to 
the Spirit which Avas no more than adumbrated in 
the OT. 
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In these views Jesus was at variance with many 
of the people among whom He lived. The J ews at 
large were incapable of n»!,lc i-LiiKbiig thein. For 
Pharisees and Sadducees the UT was a finality. 
It was a full and complete law incapable^ of further 
development. It was to b ..v : b '!. r.:'''illed 5 
simi 3 ly by obedience to i - i x was 

formal and literal, and their interpretations were 
often puerile. The Apocryphal literature shows 
how far short they fell of the ideals of the ancient 
prophets in spite of their ethical zeal. There was 
attachment to noble ethical ideals, and desire to 
attain them, and yet blindness to the real nature 
of these ideals. There was a lack of insight into 
the nature of their own religion, and ar in- a| il y 
to live anywhere except on the surface ui' : -iirg". 

2 . Jesus and the Law. — Jesus found in me Ui 
not only the ideal of a life, but also command- 
ments, moral and ritual, by which this ideal was 
to be realized. It is certain that He regarded the 
OT as ■■ i ■ 1_ ; ' horitative for the conduct of 

life, il" it and used it. He empha- 

sized it as giving an authoritative revelation of the 
mind and will of God. He met temptation (Mt 
Lk #• with precepts for life (Dt 8^ 
616 . which exactly fitted the emergency. He 
also referred to the Ten Commandments as specific 
directions for conduct (Mtl5b Mk7^^^ ; Mt 19^^* 

Mk 10^^ Lk 18-®). He treated the OT as giving 
authoritative legislation when (Mt 22^'^' Mk 
1225^-3^ Lk 10’^®) He quoted or approved other com- 
mands found in the Law (Dt 6 ^* Lv 19^®* as chief 
rules for life. His practice is not the only indica- 
tion of His mind. He made a definite declaration 
of principles, and ga*. •* . bundant illustration of 
what He meant i)v i . Sermon on the Mount 

is luminous on this point : Mt ^ Think not that 
I came to destroy the law or the prophets : I came 
not to destroy, but to fulfil ’ ; cf. Lk 16^L 

His words to John the Baptist (Mt 3^® ‘ Suffer it 
now : for thus it becometh us to fulfil all right- 
eousness ’) show that His conception of fulfilment 
included His own personal performance of any and 
every duty which was incumbent upon Him accord- 
ing to the Law, so that nothing should be wanting 
to His full performance of every human duty. In 
other utterances, as Jn 4^"^ 5®® 17**, His use of 
shows that His idea of fulfilment meant the conv 
pletion of the tasks laid upon Him to accomplish. 
It should be borne in mind that He considered, 
and even claimed, that His conduct and will were 
in perfect liannoiiv \\ ith the will of God (Mt 7^* 12 ^, 
Mk 33 s, Ml Mk 14®®, Lk 22 *^, Jn 5®® 6 ®® 8 "®). 
This is a real and important mode of His fulfil- 
ment of the Law. If He did no more, it would be 
small help to those who were to preach the gospel. 
He did it because He was able to do far more. He 
was able to complete the Law as a law, i.e. to 
bring it to its perfection as a law. See, further, 
artt. Law and Law ojf God. 

One wishes to find a clear utterance of the mind of Jesus 
respc'i-tinj? tho imprecatory Psalms. Perhaps it is to be found 
ill Ml ' ig fi the basis of the current Jewish morality respect- 
ing revenge found support, as some think, in Ps 41il* (lO) (‘ But 
thou, O Lord, have mercy upon me, and raise me up, that I 
may requite them’} and the imprecatory Psalms, then we find 
the mind of Jesus in respect of those Psalms an ex]iression of 
feelings which belong to The individual relations in life. Hate, 
divorce, and revenge are contrary to the iinncixilcs of the 
so'-idv whu'li Je^-i!-, came to establish, and they have no place 
in H’-, '(ioal Iv’Mgd-'-m. 

Tbi- iM’ 01 'c 'I hud an ideal in solution, as it were, which in 
the mind of Jesus was precipitated into erysial'i of ])orfrci and 
imperishable form. An illustration is tho inchoale ideal of .lob 
3129 ‘ If I rejoiced at the desiruction of him that hated me, or 
lifted up myself when o\il found him ’ ; cf. Pr -2417 ‘Rejoice not 
when thine eriemv falletli. and let not Ihy heart be glad when 
he is overthrown ’ ; 242-> * Say not, T will do so to him as he has 
done to me, I will render 10 tin' man according to his work*’; 
2022 *Say not thou, I will p ooimix-ii-.o ( vil ; wait on the Lord, 
and he will save thee’; * [f I'm ic ern'un bo hungry, give 
him bread to eat ; and if he be thirsty, give him war^r to drink’ ; 
Ex 234 . B ‘ If thou meet thine enemy’s ox or his ass going astray, 


thou shalt surely bring it back to him again. If thou see the 
ass of him that hateththee lying under his burden, and wouldest 
forbear to help him, thou shalt surely help with him ’ ; 1 S 244-6 
the example of David in sparing the hie of Saul when he had 
liim ill ilia powm- : also the similar instance of Elisha 111 sparing 
il'o Syviari>, (2 K i.^2) ; Ps 75b (4b) ‘ Yea, I have delivered him that 
without cause was mine adversary.’ These were expressions of 
an ideal as yet unformed; passing through the^inind of Jesus 
they appear in the form, ‘ Love your en€ 1 1 ri : ■" r ' hi. • ■ 1 

that persecute you’(jMt 544), or more • 1 • o' ■ ' 

‘Love your enemies, do good to them tl. . ■ m-' yo ■, • 

that curse you, pray for them that 0 ^ -> ' on.’ And 

they .'ll- r--i.r 1 '■ Wspra^'er ■■ ‘Father, 

forgiv ■ ■ ■ • ow not what they do’ (on this verse 

see W, - *■ ■ liii;-. . / st ii. pp. 67, 68). 

The ideal of true life found in the OT was fellow- 
ship with God. The necessary condition of such a 
life was perfect obedience to the law of love. Jesus 
found these principles in the literature of the OT, 
and their authority came from the Spirit, who 
moulded the life of which the OT was a growth. 

3. Jesus and prophecy, — The recorded utterances 
of Jesus seem to indicate that He laid as real stress 
on the fulfilment of the prophecies of the OT as He 
did upon the fulfilment of the Law. This was a 
necessary consequence of the conviction that the 
ideal was to be realized. In Law and Prophets 
alike Jesus found declarations of the Divine pur- 
poses in human history, and intimations of the 
iir-'gi.,* "Ill of the acconi^Dlishment of this purpose, 
in respect to the latter He expressed a firm con- 
fidence that the will of God as declared in the 
Law should be accomplished. In the Law and 
the Prophets He found intimations of Himself, of 
His experiences, and of the relation of these ex- 
periences to the establishment of the 
‘Ye search the scriptures, because ye iliiiik iIiml 
in them ye have eternal life’ (Jn 5®®). Were the 
intimations which Jesus found in the Prophets 
detailed and exact predictions which He was to 
fulfil? How did He look at the OT in relation to 
His own life? Did the Messianic conceptions of 
Jesus come chiefiy from predictions which He 
found in the OT ? Early in His ministry (Lk 4®i), 
after reading from Is 6 P- ® He said, ‘To-day hath 
this scripture been fulfilled in your ears.’ He 
continued, and the contents of His speech are de- 
scribed (v. 22 a)^ ‘And all bare him witness, and 
wondered at the words of grace which proceeded 
out of his mouth.’ What these words of grace 
may have been is left to our conjecture. They 
may have been like the answer sent to John the 
Baptist at another time, which seems to show that 
Jesus regai'ded the work He was doin^ in preaching 
good news to the poor, healing the sick, restoring 
sight to the blind, as the fulfilment of the utterance 
of the prwhet in th: But also the fact 

that He Himself was work was seen by 

Jesus as a fulfilment ; )phecy. It is only 

reasonable to i ’ 1 ' r 1 1 - • < ‘ ' .‘he words of J esus as 
affirming that ll<‘ ic^iir'ic Himself personally as 

included within 'iM: -cm’ f the passage. Again, 

‘For I say uni ■) you, this which is written 
must be fulfilled in me, And he was reckoned with 
; for that which concerneth me hath 
! ■ J,k22®^). ‘That which concerneth me ’ 
probably means that which in the Divine counsel 
concerned Him, whether written or unwritten. 
The words quoted by Him from Is 53*® were a part 
of the Divine counsel, according to the thought of 
Jesus. He says in effect : This utterance indudes 
me within its scope and finds its culmination and 
perfect realization in mjr experience. The same 
may be said of the following, ‘ But tliat the scrip- 
ture may he fulfilled, He that eateth my bread 
lifted up his heel against me ’ ( Jn 13*®) ; ‘ But this 
Cometh to pass that the word may he fulfilled that 
is written m their law, They hated me without a 
cause’ (15®®), i.e. ‘the words of the OT find their 
completion in my experience.’ 

All the most important utterances of Jesus con- 
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cerning fulfilment of OT prophecy found in His 
work or experience w^ere attached to no specihe 
Scripture passage, and furthermore we are unable 
to find a specific _OT utterance as the basis. This 
is a veiy fact, and deserves more 

careful ;^l!onli^Jll iliau was needed in the case 
of the passages just mentioned ; cf. Mt 26®^ 
‘ How then should the scriptures be fulfilled, 
that thus it must be?’ ; v.®® ‘But all this is come 
to pass, that the scriptures of the prophets might 
be fulfilled ’ ; less fully in Mk 14*^9 ‘ But this is done 
that the scrij^tures might be fulfilled’; Lk 18^^ 
‘And he took unto him twelv^e, and said unto 
them. Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and all 
the things that are written by the prophets shall 
be iicconiph-btid unto the Son of Man.’ Most im- 
porrani} of ail are Lk 24-®* ‘Behoved it not 
the Christ to suffer these things, and to enter into 
his glory ? And beginning from Moses and fi‘om 
all the prophets, he interpreted to them in all the 
scriptures the ■■■■■■ • himself. . . . And 

he said unto tnem, inese are my words which I 
spake unto you, while I was yet with you, how 
that all things must needs be fulfilled, which are 
written in the law of Moses, and the prophets, and 
the psalms, concerning me. Then opened he their 
mind, that they might understand the "Criptine-. 
and he said unto them. Thus it is Avritten, rhnr ilui 
Christ should suffer, and rise again from the dead 
the third day ; and that repentance and remission 
of sins should be preached in his name unto all 
the nations, beginning from Jerusalem.’ In these 
]>f \ ' '{'.g* " JcMi- taught plainly that the OT testified 
ili- (hath and resurrection were necessary 
antecedents to the preaching of repentance and the 
forgivencfta of sins. In other words, according to 
Je.-u^, the OT clearly showed that His death and 
resurrection were a necessity in the Divine economy. 
The exact nature of this necessity has not been 
preserved in the record of the teachings of Jesus. 
We may say that in harmony with Scrix)tm*e Ave 
should regard this necessity as not due to any 
arbitrariness on God’s part, or to any necessity 
of a mechanical conformity to the utterances in 
the OT. Rather, in the nature of things, it Avas 
due to the hardness of the human heart, AA'hich 
necessitated such experiences on the part of a 
Saviour in order to overcome its hardness. 

It is (xui'te significant that no one passage is 
quoted or mentioned in the reports of the teaching 
of Jesus given by Him after His resurrection. 
Yet He taught His disciples explicitly that His 
sufferings, death, and resurrection were necessary 
in order to fulfil the OT. Further, the disciples, 
after they understood ih(‘ •■■pi iirc-. ;ilso saAV the 
necessity of the death For the 

most part, the early utterances of the Apostles, as 
recorded in the Book of Acts, show the same 
reticence respecting specific OT passages Avhich 
Jesus had shoAAm. 

We must believe that in its general tenor the 
Apostles taught what they had learned of Jesus. 
Is it not possible that the speech of Steidien before 
the Sanhedrin gives us A’ory nearly' t]ie character of 
the teaching of J esus ? Tliis is an argument from 
broad historical analogic." and fU’jncijilc'i rather 
than a use of panic iilai pa".<agc.". In "upport of 
this suggestion we may turn to the utterance^ of 
Jesus, before His crucifixion, resx 3 ecting His suffer- 
ings. See art. Axxouxceaiexts of Death. 

The only passages of the OT which Jesus is re- 
corded as having quoted in any relation to His 
sufferings are Ps 35^® 41® (Heb. 69^ (Heb. ®), Is 
53^-, and Zee 13*^. Did Jesus see specific predictions 
in these passages ? 

Before attempting- to answer this question, it will he well to 
note what He said respecting the suffering of others than Him- 
self which was due to their religious activities. He affirmed 
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that in the past the world had been bitterly hostile towards 
those who worked for the doing of God’s will on earth. In 
Mt 5 m. ^ Lk 1147 - 49 ^ and similar passages, Jesus called to mind 
the fact that_ God’s messengers to His people had encountered 
v.-ji „ T ^ past. In passages like Mt 

■ ■ •: CPO, Lk i3o4^ Jn 151H'25 1714 . 15 

‘ . y is inevitable in the progress of His 

■ T’ • ■■■■ . ' »f the world in the midst of 

- i ‘ - ■ wholly alien to those of the 

■ - ■ _ ■ ■ ; . 1 . j hostility, and so must His 

' ■ : establishment of the King- 

dom was conditioned by a long historical development which 
had already been centuries in progress -when He came. 

A long-continued historical movement, however complex, 
tending toward (■! » ■' a b-i:.- /: 1 . 'b . o' i ■ snneur in 

all stages of ■- f'* \..r «.,!'■ a m n by 

men towards the great features of such a movement are sub- 
stantially t’^c* gr:: r.r* •, from age to 

age. Hui '!■ ]n r---.., * ; ( '• attitude in 

inodes tha' an Hence arise the oft-noted 

historical lu.r.i. ■ L. "• i ra ■ :■ at one stage of a movement 
persons may act as persons do at another stage is the essential 
element of a historical parallel. 7 < '■. '"d.j'-ii- 

ment of a specific character nearly i ■ . . ‘ . ■ 

be repeated, and nearly identical c.\]»erien<-e.'. will often occur. 

More noteworthy than mere hi-t.,>i(‘al paralle':- is the sub- 
stantial identity of moral attitude and conduct seen in the per- 
sona who^e experience" cori"Litnrc die hi'^torical parallels. These 
tact.': cari be verified irorii the politnxil lire i-i all peoples which 
has been recorded and transmitted to us. Nay, even move- 
moiiLa aeparaied wideb" in time a-id iib-.' t . not in the direct 
lines of historical development, g.' i ".ril. instances of his- 
torical parallels, and substantial identity* of human character 
and conduct- This is l.l.i < •■'p’Ti.d t' c entire history of 

the attempt to estabk-b a-- M* s)' . -■ in Moses until the 

present day. Ever^" attempt of men to establish the coming 
perfect society had some likeness to the labours -^vhich -were to 
follow it. Every person, therefore, W'ho shared in the earlier 
parts of the work in some respect foreshadowed those who 
should come later, including Him -who should complete it. The 
earlier is the type of the later. So the persons in the earlier 
stages w’ere typical of those in the later stages- So also were 
the institutions wffiich were auxiliary to the labours of these 
persons, or instrumental in their hands, typical of elements 
involved in the final accomplishment of the work to ■w’hieh they 
contributed- The later experience^ are more oomplc.v than the 
earlier ones. For this reason we niay say ihai ihe tarlier ones 
foreshadowed the later, but we do noi say that the earlier ones 
showv. ' ' ; _ ' ^ I ' j ‘ I'.i. 1 f, I , be. 

Neveri » ■*' , v ’ . i - c ^ lage 

may often be used respecting them both. T • i-i.* ■- rh> i‘i. 
tions of the earlier may, in a measure, fit t;- » . r. i( - 
that Jesus properlj- gave the name Elijah -to John the Baptist 
(Mt and apj^ropriat- d f^r ^^'m the rttoraiicc in Mai 4^ 

(Heb. 323), as He had done i:'v re ( Aphciii*. (Mi J i ■ ■ b in the use 
of Mai 31. 

It is a most noteworthj^ fact that men who would gain 
power over others to secure Lheir transformation of character, 
must gain that power by self-denial and suffering. This was 
the philosophv of lii^ioiw gi\c!i by Deutero-Isaiah. It was 
recognized 1)3- Stephen in iiis address before the Sanhedrin. Is 
it likel 3 ' that Jesus had an 3 ’ leas insight into the meaning of the 
hisior\' of His race, and the nature* of the work which He had 
to do, than the prophet of the Exile ? The teachings of Jesus 
show that He saw that the ideal state of societ 3 ’ could come 
only by means of a contest with human selfishness and victory 
over it- The conflict presents essentiall 3 ’' the same aspects in 
all stages of its progress. A successful issue of any long struggle 
is the consummation of all the previous ' " ' ‘ . 

Any complete realization of an ideal so . ■ ■ '< ■* 

consummation of that ideal. Also an 3 ’ conflict or experience 
"icuring iln ^ r of the ideal is equall 3 ’^ the consum- 

••■niioii '.f ihost* "('Cnn'gb fruitless conflicts and ^-rfferiner-^ in 
the previous stages of the striving after the ideal. 'Lin iiLroiw 
of redemption is organic- All the earlier stages typif 3 * the 
later ones. 

Among other things, tAvo facts have come to clear 
recognition at some stage in this discussion. One 
is that Jesus kneAV that the society vi’-hich He was 
lahouring to establish, the Kingdom of God, was 
certain to he established, and that both the chief 
place in the establishment of it and the supreme 
place in it after its establishment belonged to Him. 
The other fact is that Jesus recognized the inevit- 
able and deeply rooted antagonism which He and 
His society must encounter and overcome, and that 
the way of suffering Avas the only path by which 
He could reach the goal of success. The conviction 
of the certainty of the establishment of the King- 
dom of (-rotl must accordingly carry wfith it the con- 
viction that all the conflicts and sufferings necessary 
to the establishment of this Kingdom were equally 
certain. Without doubt, Jesus saw in the OT Scrip- 
tures those exx^eriences narrated and depicted which 
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Avere necessary as the conditions of accomplish- 
ing the work 'which belonged to the establishment 
of the Kingdom of God. He claimed that He was 
'•-ijLbh'hifig the Kingdom, that the foremost place 
in it belonged to Him, and that the position of men 
in the Kingdom was determined by relation to Him- 
self. Accordingly He, the jjre-eminent agent in the 
establishment of the Kingdom, in order to accom- 
plish the purpose for which He was labouring, must 
accept into dlis experience all the trial and conflict 
which could befall any person engaged in the same 
work. OT ]>!\» iKiiy. therefore, as .. * of 

the jibd'-’iMii-i; c? the Kingdom, ^ i \- ■' ‘i-- ex- 
periences and labours of God’s servants, which were 
an unavoidable part of their work 'ho 

results which they sought. The ‘i 

the sense of Jesus ’ prophesied in 

connexion with the ‘ of the Kingdom 

were necessary (Set, Mt 16‘^^ et ciL). He saw^ that 
the goal was certain to he reached, and that the 
OT representation of the toils, '•unbri>'g'. and ex- 
periences necessary for the accomplishment of the 
labour which He was to perform concerned Him 
more fully than they concerned any one else, be- 
cause the chief place in th; Kii'gdoi-i was His. So 
all the partial successes oiid \ho nusuccessful at- 
tempts in past generations to establish the ideal 
society were prophetic of what must come before 
the goal should be reached. 

We must believe that this typical nature of the 
OT I'ecords and prophecy was that which Jesus had 
in His mind when He applied the OT prophecies 
to Himself. This is a principle, and the use which 
Jesus made of the OT in ( ll i .'da'i-" ■«}■•*•': .,.1 ‘is. d 
was so prevalently that -h' | • 'p'r, i m. i. b 

natural to regard the use of prophecy as that of 
principle. Like the Semitic mode of presenting prin- 
ciples by concrete examples, so was His use of the 
OT Scriptures by definite illustrations and allusions 
to individuals. The instances noted above of the 
use of Is 53^^ Zee 13^, Ps (Heb. 35'^ 69^ (Heb. ®), 
may all without violence he interpreted as concrete 
illustrations of principles, instead of bein< s b 1 
as citations of specific predictions of His • . ' ‘ . 
experience. J esus saw in Himself the fulfilment of 
all that belonged to the life of conflict which must 
be met by any of the members of the Kingdom of 
blessing, and of all that belonged to rn<i vorU •)f 
deliverance of the j)eople from tliO'^e habits of life 
which enslaved them, and wbicli might render them 
liable to re-enslavement after having once experi- 
enced some release. 


The view thus derived from the broad consideration of the 
teacMng of Jesus is supported by the various words conveying 
theidea of fuhil!‘.',i!i ir; i -luc- orb. OT utterances and their 
relation to rlir <.f jVIt 265-1- 56 Mk 14^9 

Lk 421 2444, .).1 I.J'; 1 i7i:- Mt 1314 ; Lk 

21- ; TsXflf, Lk 22J7 ; ■ !. ■ J ", Jn 1930)^ The study of 

these fche idea of the completion of the incom- 

plete, fie c I li! na ion of a process, as \vas the case in the use of 
the firs L 01 tne above words when applied to the Law. B.g. Mt 
pi : pe gener"*'! ■■ " J - - \«-i 1 « r conduct, more 

• ! 1 ; fan ai V- !»■ ■ ■ ■■! I ■ 'one, that wilful 

.'■■■■liu--. It ,»i , n i> “ • ►ed in Is 69- lo. 

I . i" i'i • a f I ‘ I ■ ■ I ■ - II - I >, nothing was to 

oe lacKing 01 the element of suffer’ ng whie.h ^\lls the indi^pcii'^- 
aWe condipon of His entering inro the fulness of pov er needed bv 
the Messiah. Since He was the One who should jierfect the work 
for which so many before Him had to]I(‘d and suffered. He must 
gam His power by the same nn^thod as tliey, for the very nature 
of things iii a.'t I hi- r; n.,.‘( >..-1' ' . and His experience nuist fulfil 
theirs by irsKi ;g ;.p bii ■> \\ e\»rv variety known by them, and 
nil out to CO’ n; I ei- r- jiivm, on t'. '-ry t>T>^ of suffering by which 
one must entt-r into power. lie needed greater power than 
others, hence He must suffer much more than they. 

It is to be noted that the large and broad conception of 
prophef‘,_\ which is^ evident in the words of Jesus is not equally 
e\ idcnt in the writings of the Evangelists. Mark and Luke 
make little use of prophecy, and present no variation from the 
method of Jesus. Matthew and John had much more use for 
OT prophecy. As Orientals, they also would naturally follow 
the example^ of Jesus in the use of the common method of 
teaching hy illustration. Those passages which in the mouth 
of Jesus would be of illustrative value were often stated by the 
Evangelists so as to seem the fulfilments of strict predictions. 


The following are passages of this sort: Mt 122,23 21^ 17.18 23 
817 1217-21 214.0 279-10, Jn 2i7 1214-16 1924,3(5 37. gee, further, 
art. Propuecy. 

Literature. -L . - 1 .VT" TheoL, Eng*, tr. hk. i chs. i.-v.; 
Stevens, NT 2 ■ '" * ■ . ,p. : 28, Edinburgh; E. Weiss, Btbl. 
Tkeol. of N2\l ' \ 1 - vol. i. § 24 ; Nosgen, Gesch. der 

NT OT^nbarutuj, erster Band, ‘Gesch, Jesu Ohristi,’ 1891; 

7 ■ ' ms, vol. i- p. 173 to vol. ii. p. 48 ; Tholuck, 

, ■ ■ • , 1872 [Eng. tr. from 4th German ed., 

!. . . - . 115-144J ; Votaw, art. ‘Sermon on the 

3, Ext. Vol. pp. 22-25 ; see also the Comm. 
' “ ^ * ■, ‘‘i’ Theol. 4G-6U ; Kahler, Jesus wid das 

AT, 1896; Lechler, SK, 1854, p. 787 ff., ‘Das Alte Testament m 
den Reden Jesu ’ ; Macfarland, J esus and the Prophets, 1905 ; 
R. Mackintosh, Christ and the Jewish Law, 1886; S. Mathews, 
T'he Messianic Mope in the NT, 1905, pp. 57-133 ; Meinhold, 
Jesus und das A2\ 1896 ; Osiander, ‘ Die Stellung Jesu zimi 
Gesetz ’ in SK, 1800, p. 103 ff. ; Peters, ‘ Christ’s Treatment 
of the OT’ in JBL, 1896, vol. xv. pp. 87-105; P. Ewald, ‘Zu 
Mt 517-19 > in ZKWL, 1886, pp. 499-518 ; cf. also Orelli, ih, 1884, 
pp. 283-291. F. B. DENIO. 


OLD TESTAMENT (II. Christ as student and 
interpreter of). — d. Importance of the subject. — 
In studying the lM)-X'ck, li i- hardly possible to 
exaggerate the importance of the subject of Christ’s 
knowledge of and use of the Scriptures of the OT. 
These constituted the main part of the literature 
of His fellow-countrymen, and by all of them were 
regarded with a reverence second to nothing else. 


In our own day it has become possible to study this subject 
as no previous generation has ever had the opportunity of 
doing. Careful textual investigation of the NT has enabled us 
to be much more sure of the actual form of the text than ever 
before, and the patient comparative study of the Gospels has 
set forth their inter-relation and dependence upon one an- 
other in a clearer fashion for the ordinary reader than at any 
other time. Much more care has also been expended on the 
study of the OT, both in Hebrew and in Greek, and, consequently, 
the influence of the latter version upon the language of the NT 
has been rendered clearer. Much study has also been given to 
the language of the NT, so that we are better able to tell when 
the LXX influences it, and when the vocabulary is less that of 
the OT than it is of the common contemporary speech. The 
discoveries of recent years among the papyri of Egypt have 
given us much insight into the ordinary Greek of the period, so 
that many words formerly supposed to belong exclusively to 
the LXX are now known to belong to the everyday language of 
the market-place. Investigations of another order have made 
us better acquainted than before with the vast amount of 
literature current in the circles of Judaism, only a small portion 
of which is contained in the Apocrypha of our English Bible. 
The various Apocalypses in particular exerted an immense 
influence upon the generation to which our Lord belonged, and 
much of their language and ideas can be traced in the pages of 
the Gospels, Again, the mere improvement in the methods of 
printing has made the stud 5 ’’ of this subject easier for present- 
day students. Take such a copy of the Greek text as that of 
Westcott and Hort. A cursory examination of it shows that 
not only actual quotations, but even reminiscences, when these 
consist of not more than a word or two, are printed in uncial 
type, and so reveal at a glance Dhe fact that there are traces of 
the OT in the passage. It is very striking to run Uiroauh the 
Gospels in such a form, and to find how large a poir-ion of Llicm, 
comparatively speaking, is made up of OT phraseology. A 
similar - ■ 1* ■> 1 >. in the Twentieth Centurp NT, 

save th ■ ^ • - “■i reminiscences from the Apoc- 

■ ’ ’ ' ‘indicated. In^-''«. ■ . ’ »■ 

’■I ■■ \ 'cii, the actual '■ ■ - ■ "T 

are also indicated in special type, and more clearly stiii tnese 
various sources are indicated in Weizsacker’s German translation 
of the NT. All these are indications of how thoroughly modern 
scholars realize the importance of setting forth the presence of 
OT language in the text of the NT. This, however, is not 
mainly of antiquarian or historical interest, but derives its 
greatest significance from the bearing that it has upon the 
personal thought and action of our Lord. It is always of the 
greatest interest and significance to discover the intellectual 
forces that have moulded any great personality. ‘ Books that 
have influenced me ’ always constitute ■ - '■ 

the autobiography of any great thinkf • - 

cover that ' . - - - , _ Lord 

reveal to ut . ^ ^ :)n which He 

■ ■ ■■'■IP'' ' ■■ Ts a great help both in the interpre- 

I ■ , ■ the understanding of His message 

and mission. 


2. Difficulties of ihe siihjocl. T ■ !■ as 

this study is, it is beset * ' ■ diffi- 

culties. {a) First among these is the question of 
language. It is now generally recognized that the 
language our Lord spoke was Aramaic, the then 
current colloquial speech of Palestine. This is, as is 
well known, revealed in certain expressions in that 
language quoted in the G()^pels, as, for example, 
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the words upon the Cross and those spoken at the 
raising of J aims’ daughter. The fact that our 
Lord commonly spoke Aramaic implies, of course, 
that all the reports of His speeches and conversa- 
tions are translations, and this at the outset 
necessarily complicaLes the question we wish to 
investigate, for the references that are clearly 
obvious to the OT or other writings may be the 
work of the translator ; and, on the other hand, 
many traces of OT language present in the original 
address may now he lost sight of. It is a further 
question whether and how far the existing Gospels 
depend upon an Aramai- <>" originals. 

The well-known tradition, ,■ -i'- 'Papias, that 

Matthew’s Gospel was originally composed in 
Aramaic, has been taken as a basis for various 
theories, that seek to account for existing diver- 
gences among the Syno 2 )ties by the sujiposition 
that these consist of diherent translations of the 
same original. 

(b) The second difficulty that attaches to the 

preliminary irivoatigation of the subject is as to 
whether our Lord HLuself quoted from the original 
Hebrew text of the OT, or from the Septimgmf. 
A knowledge of Hebrew was not usual among the 
common people, and in the synagogue services the 
reading of the Hebrew text was always accom- 
panied by that of an Aramaic paraphrase ; * but, of 
course, it is impo^.'^ible to tell whether in any one 
individual case a knowledge of the sacred language 
might not in some way have been acquired. But 
the evidence goes to show that the Greek version 
of the OT was that most commonly in use, and 
the majority of the quotations in the Gospels are 
made trom it. Swete has pointed out that the 
large number of citations common to the three 
Synoptic^, or to two of them, are directly taken 
n<»*n I lie LXX, while in the case of citations that 
are peculiar to one Gospel a larger proporrion show 
independence of the LXX text. Some of these 
peculiar instances will he examined in detail later 
m this article ; but a curious discovery has been 
made, namely, that certain quotations contained 
in the Gospels reveal a {igiofi-iont with Cod. 

A than with any other cvi'* :m;.' ’'‘x. c-r the Greek 
OT- M bMideTu-y that has also been discovered in 
the v. riling'- of doseplius and of Philo, while Swete 
also points out that there is an ‘ occasional tendency 
in NT quotations to support Theodotion against 
the LXX’ {Introd, to the OT in Greek, p. 395). 
It would thus appear that the NT writers may 
have emplcyed a form of text different from that 
of the LXX as now known to us in what we reckon 
its best textual form ; hut whether, of course, this 
is only a peculiarity of the writer or was also the 
form of text familiar to and used by our Lord 
Himself, is impossible to decide. 

An interesting illustration of our Lord’s apparent intimate 
acquaintance with the LXX, where that differs from the Hebrew, 
is 'i)\ T)r. Horton in the case of the Book of Proverbs. 

In Pr ■' - ! s'.oro is a long addition in the LXX text to tiiat of the 
ordinary Hebrew, the latter part of which runs as follows: 
*For he hath forsaken the ways of his vineyard, and gone 
astray in the paths of his field; for he walketh through a 
desert without water (Bta,ixopsCiT*se.i Sr avuSpov zpvjfAov), and over a 
land that is set in ihir'i.v- nb'i'- : and with his hands he 
gathereth that which i" \\ 'TPo-i! ir sm.’ The phrase used above 
for ‘ through a desert without water " is that employed in the 
description of the conduct of the unclean spirit in our Lord’s 
])aral)le in Mt 12-'*. Again, in Pr the LXX, instead of ‘Let 
them not doiiart from thine eyes,’ reads ‘in order that thy 
fountains may not fail thee,’ using a metaphor which recurs 
frequently in the pages of the book (see IS-* 142' 1622 ), and is 
frequently employed by our T.ord Himself in His lan^age with 
reference to the ‘water of life’ (cf. Jn and what is said of 
that passage below). 

(c) The third difficulty is that which attaches to 

* It has been thought that a trace of this Aramaic paraphrase 
of Pr 1527, which uses the expression ‘mammon of unrighteous- 
ness.’ may be found in our Lord’s use of the phrase, Lk 16® 
(see Expos, iii. vii. [1S8S] p. 112). 
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the 'itt G ‘m if the Evangelists m r .,orG ng o nr Lord's 

sayings. For instance, in Lk 11 oui Lord says 

that no sign shall be given to the men of His own 
generation save the sign of Jonah; ‘for even,’ He 
adds, ‘ as Jonah became a sign unto the Ninevites, 
so shall also the Son of Man he to this genera- 
tion . . . the men of Nineveh shall stand up in 
the judgment with this generation and shall con- 
demn it : for they repented at the preaching of 
Jonah, and behold a gi*eater than Jonah is here.’ 
It is obvious that in Lk.’s understanding of the 
saying the parallel between Jonah and Christ is 
tliat of the preacher of righteousness, and the result 
that his preaching had upon his hearers ; but when 
we turn to the parallel in Mt 12*^^, we find the sign 
distinctly given as the fact of Jonah’s being three 
days and nights in the maw of the sea- monster, 
and as a parallel with the Son of Man’s being three 
days and three nights in the heart of the earth. 
But the close of the passage is the same as that 
given hy Lk., so that it seems pretty certain that 
this fantastic and anog<uieal interpretation was 
not due to our Lord Him.-'elf, but to the Evangelist, 
a fact that is made the more probable by tlie con- 
sideration that He seems never to have hinted at 
His resurrection except to the immediate circle of 
His disciples. Another instance is to be found in 
Mk 7^^* ^ and its parallel in Mt 15®* where Mk. 
in the explanation of the custom of Cor ban makes 
our Lord say, ‘ Ye no longer sufier him to do aught 
for his father or his mother,’ while Mt. says, ‘ He 
shall not honour his father (or his mother).’ A 
further study of these two parallel passages will 
also reveal the fact that a passage from Isaiah 
quoted in each of them has a difi'erent connexion 
in each Evangelist, and that either considerable 
freedom must have been used in reporting our Lord’s 
words, or the Evangelists have themselves intro- 
duced the passage as ai'proiiriate to the occasion. 
The well-known method of in particular, of 
introducing OT passages as illustrative of incidents 
in onr Lord’s history or as explicative of His 
teaching, makes it the more difficult in the case of 
the First Gospel to feel certain when we have our 
Lord’s own words and when the sayings are at- 
tributable to the writer. 

3. How Jesus learned to know the OT.— Jewish 
hoys were from their earliest years made familiar 
with the contents of tlio OT. pari iciilarly with the 
books of the Law (see Boyhood, and EDfCATrox). 
They were not only taught to commit many pass- 
ages to memory, but there seems to have been a 
]ii(iiiy vidospread knowledge of reading. While 
ilie pi i 111 ary steps in such education were no doubt 
carried out" in the home, there is pretty clear testi- 
mony that everywhere schools for at least ele- 
mentary education were established. Within the 
home circle also children were accustomed from a 
very early age to observe certain practices enjoined 
by the Law, e.g. the keeping of the Sabbath, fast- 
ing on the Day of Atonement, the simpler forms 
nf pr:i\cr. and grace at meals. Boys at least, as 
M'on a- I liL-y could walk the requisite distance, 
were required to be present at the chief festivals 
in the Temple, and in particular were bound to 
observe the Feast of Tabernacles. At the earliest 
manifestation of manhood's estate being reached, 
the full observance of the Law was enjoined upon 
the youth, and, (‘ori-equenlly, our Lord’s appear- 
ance in the Temjilo ai iho age of twelve is quite in 
accordance with the regular practice of the time. 
On this occasion the boy Jesus gained His first 
insight into the Temple worsiiip. Whether He 
returned at all, or frequently, during His youth and 
early manhood, to the Holy City, we have no means 
of ascertaining; but in Nazareth He would seem 
to have been a constant attender at the synagogue 
services, for such is noted in the Gospels as being 
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His practice ; and when He returned to the town, 
after His public ministry had begun, it was not 
His presence in the 'L,t surprised His 

fellow-townsmen, bi: of one whom 

they had previously regarded as an ordinary^ com- 
rade. In the services of the synagogue He would 
be familiar not only with the 'v---,. ‘oading 

of the Law in accordance with f-<- pic-* • . prac- 
tice and order, and may even have been frequently 
called upon in His youth to read, but in the 
chief Sabbath service He wmuld also become 
familiar vuth passages read from the Prophets. 
These might be chosen at will by the ar.pointc<l 
reader, a practice of "which Jesus ]>rohpd>:y availed 
Himself (Lk 4^”). The Scriptures were not only 
read in these services, but we m - i-d into 
the popular language of the !■ 1- ;mcer- 

tain whether the interpreter "was a fixed official, 
or whether his function ivas left open to he under- 
taken by any competent member of the congre- 
gation. It is at les-: jK‘i'!i:i--''Ibh^ ’.o think that 
Jesus may Himself h:i\e obiyod .h'.- part many 
times in the quiet of ilie Nazaicrb. vcTwigMuTm. .ind 
by the exquisite apprcmriateness of [iL biug'iiigc 
have ill reedy ^howm Bliniself capable of making 
the word of God an attractive message to the com- 
mon people. This is at least a possible fancy, and 
if it is true, it would form an excellent training 
for His subsequent service as a deeper interpreter 
of the inner meaning of both Law and Prophets. 

It is almost certain that our Lord would have 
another advantage in gaining a familiar know- 
ledge ol the OT, and in enabling Him to use that 
knowledge for the benefit of His countrymen, the 
advantage, namely, of being familiar with another 
language that was then the common speech of the 
civilized world, namely, Greek. The LXX was, 
as we have already seen, the Bible most generally 
used by the Jewish commuuity, and it is quite 
possible that J esus Himself reai it. In any case, 
if He could speak Greek (see art. Language of 
Christ), He would have the immense advantage 
that belongs to any one w^ho grows up able to 
speak and think in two almost indiffer- 

ently. It seems as if tb(.' <(«•'<!■■> of affairs then 
prevalent in Palestine was similar to that which 
exists in many parts of the Higlihimls of Scotland, 
or in Wales, at the pi-esent moment. The people 
will always read a book like the Bible by prefer- 
ence in their own tongue, and its language will 
iiaturany be most familiar to them in that form, 
hue they <an at will translate it into English, 
Liioiigls ihai English may not, and very likely will 
not, agree verbally with the version in use. Some 
such process as this may account for many vari- 
ants that are found in the Greek quotations from 
the OT in the pages of the NT. But the alacrity 
thus afctamed in mental processes and in the rapid 
change, not only from the idiom of one speech to 
that of another, l>ut also from the mental atmo- 
sphere of one to that of another, is a great educa- 
tion, and helps the man with a natural gift as a 
teacher to develop his inborn genius in directions 
very valuable for those he has to teach. 

4. Jesns as interpreter of the OT. — Having now 
seen how Je>us acquired His knowledge of the OT 
Scriptures, the next matter of importance is to 
discover how He attained to His position as an 
interpreter of them. There was a class of official 
interpreters, and neither by training nor by per- 
sonal claim did He belong to this section. Yet 
His methods of interpretation created far more 
surprise among His hearers than did the teaching 
of the orthodox and recognized men of learning. 
It was not only that His methods possessed the 
charm of novel tj', but that they enabled the people 
to feel that for the first time their Scriptures had 
become a new and living book, which no longer 


pressed upon their souls like a heav^^ burden, hut 
itself enabled them to bear life’s greatest loads. 
He became, therefore, a popular interpreter of the 
Book to the weary heart of humanity ; wdiile He 
became, on the other hand, a hated teacher to the 
privileged class, who felt their profession endan- 
gered both by His methods and j" y 

met with at the hands of the crowd. He regarded 
the OT "with much more real reverence than did 
the scribes, and, indeed, He spoke of it in a way 
that might almost sound ■ ‘ ■ ts praise, 

but He also treated its ■ ' ■ a freedom 

that was surprising, and ■ n ■ ■ ■ the husk 

of the letter till He fou: . ■ , . strength 

and the sweetness of the kernel they had not 
before tasted. 

{a- T’'- ^ '■a' ms that imr& regiUative of the 

OT /■ also those which guided the 

conduct and practice of our Lord, ideas that were 
central to His thinking, and loyalty to which He 
demanded not only from all His followers, but 
from the people wdio themselves professed to rever- 
ence them. The OT idea of * i. ' of con- 
duct as consisting in both ■■■: to 

the ceremonial observance of the Law and inward 
obedience to its spiritual precepts, were the two 
points round which His ov. n (('iicliiiig practice 
appear to have centred. 1 \ v.-i^ ’ li i-, c i\ \ (' told (Mt 
3^®), that led Him to undergo the ceremony of bap- 
tism at the hands of John, as it was this also that 
on more than one occasion made Him quote the 
great spiritual commandments of the Law as con- 
\^ themselves the secret of eternal life, 
is i- r-'t, of course, possible to y.: fidly 

from the scanty references preserved in mc < 
as to how far* our Lord employed the histories of 
the OT to illustrate Hi- S-zdi'M-- ; but inasmuch 
as we have no material « • ' ! • ' • ■ ■ > ; . • • i “• i • ■ - o upon which 
to form a judgment, we must examine the records 
that we possess. The difficulty is increased, more- 
over, by our uric ortjiirdy as to when the statements 
are clearly tlio-e of i Ik’ Master Himself, and when 
they are due to the editing hand of the Evan- 
gelist. 

In the passage, for example, in which He refers to Noah's 
flood (Mt 2437ff., Lk 1726^*), He has been dealing with the ques- 
tion of the future history of the world. In Mt. the words occur 
in the middle of the great • ' ' ' r - - sage, which is more 

than likely to have been ■ . ■ ■ • i hy later ideas, and 

more altered than many sections of the Gospel. As Lk. reports 
the reference, it is contained in a short section of teaching to 
the -Ir-.l a question asked hy the Phari- 

sees; hui ii i- 0 'i-.cj'iM uh''‘'n ai-> bears upon it the impress of 
apocalypse, and may be a passage extracted by the Evangelist 
from what the present writer regards as most probably the first 
collection of the sayings of Jesus, i.e. His apocalyptic utierances 
about the future. Apocalypse was so favourite a form of litera- 
ture in onr Lord’s day, and exercised so strong an influence 
upon His contemporaries, that it seems more than likely that 
the first series of His words to he reduced to vpriting would be 
that which in form and substance most readily fell in with 
current conceptions. Such a collection of sayings also best 
accounts for the variety of form in which this particular section 
appears in the first three Gospels, and may also lie behind St. 
Paul’s well-kno^^m pa.-i-age? in the Epp. to the Thessalonians. 
If the theory here suggested is a sound one, that collection of 
our Lord’s sayings would be in the hands not only of St. Paul, 
bni i)ro^'a!.l> aS(i o' M- (-'jirespondents ; and consequently his 
would not only be familiar and intel- 
I’giolo, :•>:! \%oTiid have the authority of Christ behind it. In 
:he parj>Hi-i na.— siir( in I k., above referred to, there is added to 
the reference to Noah a reference to the history of Lot, and the 
fate of Sodom and the Cities of the Plain is again referred to 
by our Lord vrhen He utters His judgmeni sqKm the l'c ' a ri.i'on 
that rejected Him, and declares that in the I in,*; I n- 

shall be more tolerable for Sodom than for them (Mt 10t5 ll24^ 
Lk 1012 ). In the same connexion He makes reference to the 
fate of Tyre and Sidon. According to Mt 12^0, our Lord speaks 
of Jonah’s being swallowed by the sea-monster, but from the 
parallel in Lk. we should judge that the reference was made 
only to Jonah’s preaching and the subsequent r^entance of 
the Nine^-ites (Lk 1129. 32). 

All the Synoptics (Mt 122f., Mk 225”-, Lie 63f-) contain a refer- 
ence to an incident in the life of T>a\itl, viz. his eating the shew- 
bread, and, according to Mk. and Lk., his sharing it with his 
companions. The account of Mk. has a peculiar difficulty, inas- 
much as ‘Abiathar’ is given as the name of the priest, where 
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the OT narrative (1 S “ilia-) states that it was * Ahimelech * (see 
Abiathae). To Elijah the prophet there is more than one refer- 
ence. In answer to the question asked by the disciples as to 
what is meant by the statement of the religious authorities 
that Elijah must be the precursor of the Messiah (a doctrine 
founded on Mai 4»), our Lord replies that the advent of 
Elijah has already taken place — a statement which in one con- 
nexion (Mt lli'i) is directly referred by Jesus in its fulfilment 
to John the Baptist, whereas in another place (Mt 1714) this 
interpretation is given by the Evangelist himself. Another 
reference to the history of the same prophet is that to his visit 
to the widow of Sidon in the time of the great famine (Lk 
425f )^ where also an illustration is taken from Elisha’s cleans- 
- . ' • ' ‘ ■ T ■ ' ■ oassage there is again 

■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ . the period of famine. 

' ■ . _ ' ■ ' ■ . ‘ "'Iress in the sjuiai^ogue 

or JlMazareLn,_ ror wnicn, oi course, we nave only the authority of 
. ' ■ ■ ‘ of our Lord's using 

" ‘ ■ His mission, though 

■ ■ :■ ■ . '.‘i" . ■ ■ i. . uld have done so, as 

‘ • \ . I-' . ministry. We ma^' 

1 n.r, ■■')!> , ncrnai''-. r..',-'’'! the fact of the reference as a correct 
tradition, hut the place and manner of it as due to the Evangelist 
himself. 

The glory of the court of Solomon is twice referred to in the 
Gospels, and that in w^ords of Christ. The first instance is the 
unfavourable comparison between the splendour of the great 
monarch and the beauty of the field flowers (Mt 629, Lk 1227). 
The second occasion is the reference to the story of the visit of 
the ‘queen of the South’ to the court of Solomon, and the 
argument that inasmuch as ‘ a greater than Solomon is here,’ 
she will bring into condemnation Christ’s contemporaries. A 
general reference to the ill-treatment of the prophets at the 
hands of their countrymen is made in the pathetic lament over 
Jerusalem, attributed to our Lord in Mt 2337, Lk 1334, while a 
more specific reference is contained in the immediately pre- 
ceding verses in Mt. —a passage, however, that is fraught with 
The whole section is that which contains 
... - ■ ' i .'.gainst the scribes and Pharisees, and bears 

considerable trace of later editing, even if it is to be attri- 
buted, in very much of its present form, to the writer of the 
Gospel. The passage referred to is contained in Mt 2329-36, 
ilu i.'s ’n :.n -pokcn v'f..- £}•(.-( ho ‘build ihc 

s('n'!'c!ii\ > (w 'lu prcqi/'.^ Id ;i,( rlgl 

M-'l A 'O -aj , ir we hud t •• i'i i i:--<ia\^ oi our f.udars, we -hor.l*i 
not have been partakers with them in the blood of the prophete.’ 
The passage then proceeds to a prophecy of what is to happen 
later to further witnesses that will be sent, and of their ill- 
treatment ; they are to be scourged and persecuted from city 
to city — an obvious reference to the treatment of the early 
Christian missionaries, and, in all likelihood, with the knowledge 
of their fate before the writer’s mind. The conclusion of the 
passage speaks of the judgment that is to come upon the men 
of that generation for all the blood shed on the earth, from that 
of ‘ Abed The righteous unto the blood of Zachariah, son of 
Barachiah, whom ve slew between the sanctuary and the altar.’ 
It is verj- difficult to decide what is meant by this last reference, 
the supi^sed original passage (2 Ch 2421) having a different 
name for the father of Zachariah (see Barachiah). In John’s 
Gospel there is a reference (314) to the brazen serpent raised 
b\ Mosses in the vcildernc-ss. and in His controversv' with the 
Sadducees our Lord .siiow-s His acquainianoe with the passage in 
the I'fc of Mo'ses that relates the revelarion at the burning bush 
(Mk 122u). 

These historical references may seem very slight, 
hut they are sufficient to show Jesus’ intimate 
acquaintance ynth the history of Hi^ people, seeing 
that He was ahle to employ at will illiistration.s 
from what one might consider remote and un- 
likely incidents in the national story. We must 
remember also that He was not dealing with 
historical questions in His teaching, and that all 
references to these are purely casual. He seems 
to have accepted the history as it stood recorded, 
and not to have dealt with it in any critical spirit ; 
for what concerned Him most was its spiritual 
significance, and this He could best show by 
accepting the narratives as they stood in the 
recognized Scripture. 

(c) It is of extreme interest to discover, if we 
can, what boohs of the OT Jesics turned to with the 
greatest interest and affection. So far as the avail- 
able evidence is concerned, it would seem, as we 
might expect, that the writings wliicli were most 
familiar to Him were those in'wliich the spirit of 
the prophets reached its highest level, and on 
which His countrymen and fellow-religionists had 
most perfectly matured their ovvn spiritual life — 
such books as Isaiah, the Psalms, and that most 
spiritual setting foriii of the Law, the Book of 
Deuteronomy. There is another of the prophets 
— in all likelihood a native of Galilee, where our 


Lord Himself was brought up — who seems to have 
influenced His thought and teaching not a little, 
viz. Hosea. Ont of the S9 books which compose the 
OT, 14 are directly quoted by Jesus in the records 
we possess. These axe Gen., Ex., Lev., ]Nuni., 
Deut., Sam.-Khig". P-.. Is., Jer., Dan., Hos., Zeeh., 
Malachi. His pjsr\:<-i:if5v interest in Deut. is shown 
in the fact that in the narrative of the Temptation all 
the quotations with which He meets the assaults of 
Satan are tjiken fi’oni that book ; and w hen He 
declares the essence of the Law’ to inquirers wiio 
ask for it. He invariably states it in tlie Deutero- 
nomic form. Passages from the Psalms w'ere ap- 
parently not only frequently ux)on His lips, but He 
used tlwir Ietic- •iiige o’j various occasions to describe 
the re^si -i-: of His mission, as when He 

refers Mi '2\ .■ 7 he ^ stone wiiicli the builders 

rejected’ as bvir.p -iLi’dr.c.iri of Himself, and so 
consecrated ho 1 -a-.s-gc tr- :i‘o later usage of the 
Chm’ch. Thar He usea the Psalms to strengthen 
His owm spiritual life, is pretty clear from various 
instances in His recorded language of their phrase- 
ology underljflng His own forms of expression ; but 
most clearly fiom His w’ords upon the cross, where 
it seems that one of the Psalms, the 22nd, w’as the 
subject of His reflexion m thr,’ i. hour. Of 

the prophet Isaiah ‘He i '. ■• • • ■; ' t y t frequent 
use. According to the narrative in Lk. (4^"^-), His 
ministry opened Avith an appropriation and inter- 
pretation of the great passage in Is 61, w’hich is 
elsewhere (Mt IP) employed as part of the proof 
that He Himself is carr^ung out the Messianic pro- 
^amme. If the reference to the ‘keys of the 
kingdom of heaven’ (Mt 16^®) he authentic, the 
phrase probably comes from another passage in 
Isaiah (22“), w’hich reads, ‘ The key of the house of 
David will I lay upon his shoulder, and he shall 
open and none shall shut, and he shall shut and 
none shall open.’ In the case of Hosea it is not 
only that the suggestive w'ords from 6® are twice 
quoted (Mt 9^® 12'^), but that the Avords in which 
He is accustomed to speak of His resurrection are 
also found in Hos 6^. Hosea is a prophet Avho is 
fond of parables, and some of his illustrations from 
nature are those also employed by Jesus ; e.g. 
husbandry (Hos 10^^), grape culture (14^), the 
flowers of the field (lO^*), the chaft* on the threshing- 
floor (13^; see, further, ExjpT x. [1S99] -p. 281). It 
is very remarkable that the M^'isdom ILteraltire of 
the OT should not be directly quoted by Je.'-us, and 
that, in particular, there shon id be no specilic qnoia- 
tion from the Book of Proverbs, tliorigli it aviH lie 
shoAvn in a later section of this article that much 
of its language finds an echo in His teaching. We 
shall find, too, traces of the later Wisdom literature 
in the Avords of Jesus, who came Himself to be 
regarded as the incarnate Wisdom. 

{d) Jesus^ attitude to current modes of interpre- 
tation . — The teaching of Jesus Avas recognized by 
His contemporaries as being different in character 
from that of the scribes ; yet He employed, to some 
extent, the same methods. He based flis teaching 
upon that of the OT, which He interpreted not 
in their manner, but on authoritative lines of His 
own. The objections that He urged against the 
current modes of interpretation were that they hid 
under an accumulation of Avorthless tradition the 
real truths Avhich the Divine AAmrd was designed to 
teach j Avhile His own method, in the first place, 
made clear the meaning of the original utterance ; 
and, secondly, interpreted it in a clearer and fuller 
manner to those whom He addressed. His method 
of dealing A\dth current interpretation can best be 
studied in the records of His controversies with 
His opponents. For example, they based their 
teachings on divorce on the permission given in 
the Law of Moses ; Jesus goes behind it to the 
narrative of the Creation, and shoAvs how husband 
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1 and 'vvife were destined to be one higher and dis- seems to point toward a colouring of this original 
tinct unity from the very beginning. This note saying under the intiuenee of a later Christian 
of idealism and spirituality is manifest in all our tradition ; and it is probably a narrowed and in- 
Lord’s teacliing, and marks it out as distinct from ; tensihed form of some simpler word of Jesus which 
the A’erhal trilling of His contemporaries. He | the early Christian community edited in such a 
was not afraid to tell some of those who prided j way as to contain a severe and solemn warning 
themselves on the subtlety of their arguments that j ..gr.ii'.-i -pen h — a fault which, as is evident 

they were in error, and unable to understand those hoi:i rmii liic; (hj-p"'- and the Epistle of James 
very Scriptures which they professed to interpret 4^^*^-), was sadly prevalent. In the same passage 
(Mt22“^AIk 12-^*-'). In His judgment many of those of Mt. (5--) we have the hrst reference to Gehenna, 
who were the jirofessional interpreters of Scripture a word which occurs fre(]uently in the records of our 
were doing more harm than good by their methods. Lord s teaching. This name for the place of pun- 
'Ye have made void the word (or law) of God ishment of the dead had become familiar in the 
because of your tradition ’ (Mt 15®, Mk 7^^), He said, literature of later Judaism, meeting us fi eini-' n( i_\ . 
meaning tliat what they considered to he an im- for instance, in the Book of Enoch (»ce 27- c>4- 
provenient upon the original commandment was 90-®}. A similar elevation and intensification of 
so contrary to its spirit as absolutely to make of the law of purit\' is found in vv.^7-32. In Mt 5^^ 
none effect its purpose. But in the case of His we have (iut)tiilioii^ from Num. and Deut. with 
own teaching, however revolutionary it might at reference to false swearing. Here, in interpreting 
first sight appear, He claimed that it constituted the passage, Jesus goes much further than the 
a fulfilment of the Law ; and not only so, hut He precej^t of the older Law, and inculcates such 
asserted that loyal obedience to the command- perfect truthfulness as not to necessitate any form 
ments, both in act and precept, would be the of oath. Again we are reminded of the Epistle of 
ground of advancement in the Kingdom of heaven James (5^-), so that we feel ourselves in the atnio- 
(Mt There is even a stronger passage in sphere of the early Christian assemblies. But 

the same Gospel, where our Lord is represented as there is nothing to prevent the statement, sub- 
enjoining upon His disciples observance of all the stantially as we find it, being attributed to Jesus, 
precepts taught by the scribes and Pharisees, since Such teaching had already been given in Judaism, 
they are the legitimate successors of Moses (Mt and a close parallel is found in Sir 23'' in the 
23^) ; but the whole passage in which the words course of which we read : ‘ Accustom not thy mouth 
occur shows considerable traces of the influence of to an oath, and be not accustomed to the naming 
later ideas, and can scarcely be pressed into the of the Holy One. A man of many oaths shall be 
service of a definite statement of Christ’s owm filled with iniquity, and the scourge shall not 
personal teaching.^ There may be in it a trace of depart from his house.’ In the book of the Slav- 
Jewish prejudice in favour of the letter of the onic Enoch also (48^) the sons of Enoch are taught 
Law ; but the immediate context, in which the not to swear by heaven, by earth, or by any other 
Pharisees are most severely criticised, proves that creature. The next citation deals with the law of 
the prejudice, if it existed at all in the mind of the retaliation (v.®^), and here again the interpreter 
writer, cannot have gone very deep, and we may goes even further, a'*’ ‘overses the 

be justified in seeing in the words at least an theory of the OT. Ir * . ■* :, an equiva- 

accurate reflexion of the teaching of Jesus in this lent for any injury, I: , , i • \ • olcates the 

matter. If we may so regard it, it is then clear principle of rt-n<h Mi'g voluntary service where 
that He had the very highest estimate of the unreasonable tAfuiior'. ht- r.livjulv been practised, 
spiritual and ethical teacthing of the OT, and ob- To the next quotation (v. ■ ; r.o oii-c(i parallel can 
Jected only to such interpretarion of it as obscured be discovered, the nearest equivalent to the senti- 
its meaning or altered its emphasis. ment, ‘ Hate thine enemy,’ being Dt 23® ‘ Thou 

{e) W e now turn to the very important and some- shalt not seek their peace nor their prosperity all 
what difficult section of our subject which deals thy days for ever ’ ; so that we are compelled to 
with Chrisfs discussion or ^tse of special passages assume that the form of the word here quoted by 
in the OT. The first passage in which we meet Jesus either represents some traditional form of 
this is in the narrative of the Temptation. This the Law which nas not been otherwise preserved, 
is, of course, a pictorial representation of an in- or that it embodies in a succinct form an idea that 
ward struggle, which must have been related to His had hardened itself into ordinary practice, 
disciples in the parabolic form in which we now In the eulogy of John the Baptist, reported in 
possess the story. But it is nevertheless extremely Mt 11, Jesus is represented as quoting the passage 
important to find Him reverting time and again in Mai 3^ with reference to His great predecessor, 
to that one book in the OT (Dent.) which we have Inasmuch as this verse is elsewhere used by the 
already discovered was one of His favourites. In Evangelists as descriptive of John, and as we have 
its higlie-'t spiritual teaching He seems to have other traces of the fact that they did not, till a 
found the best antidote against the poison of the later time, understand our Lord’s reference to him 
evil suggestions that reached Him from the current as fulfilling the function of Elijah, and as we 
conception as to the Messianic Kingdom preva- remember also Mt.’s fondness for introducing OT 
lent among His contemporaries, and which also quotations on every possible occasion, we cannot 
affected even the iinier circle of His disci 2 )les. In feel certain about the attribution of these words to 
following the course of the First Gospel, we next Jesus, but they seem cpiilc [jrobable. Later in the 
come upon the long series of teachings contained same chapter (v.^) tffij form in which the judgment 
in the so-called ‘ Sermon on the Mount,’ and there is pronounced on Capernaum is taken from the 
(5^^) the first passage to be considered is that which Greek of Is 14^®"^’^, and serves to show not only 
consists of a condemnation of quotations from how, on solemn occasions, Jesus would readily 
Ex. and Deut. where the old Law had spoken fall into the familiar language of OT prophecy, 
of killing. Jesus interprets its meaning as signi- hut how He was always prepared to apply its 
attitude of the inward temper rather teaching to the needs and moral issues of His own 
than an outward act, and, according to the form time. 

in which the saying has reached us, increases the We pass next to the passage in Mt 15^, where 
severity of the judgment in proportion to the con- again our Lord is discussing a definite command- 
tempt shown in the, expression of inward hatred ment of the Law, which He cites in a double form 
used against a brother. Here again, however, contained in Ex 20^^ and 21^'^, combining the pass- 
the whole nature of the expressions employed ages without strict verbal accuracy. Starting from 
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this precexjt, He proceeds to discuss and to condemn 
the casuistical tradition that had been reared ux>on 
■C, and reveals X)erhax)S ar. sara-e with Pr 

where the writer is in !'y v. ',-;i Jesus in 

condenining the man who regards the robbery of 
father and inother as being no transgression. In 
the same context our Lord is made to quote Is 29^^ 
ill a form that div'erges even from the LXX. The 
Usual difficulty has here, of course, to be faced, — 
Did Jesus actually use the words, or are they in- 
serted by the Evangelist in order to give a definite 
completion to his paragraph, and to carry out his 
tiieory of finding apfiropriate illustrative passages 
from Hie OT for as many as possible of his events ? 
The lebuke which our Lord gave to the defilers of 
the Temple (Mt 2P®) consists of a combination of 
Is 56' and J er but does not call for more than 
a simple note of the fact that here also we see that 
intimate knowledge which could seize at once on 
the phrases most appropriate for His purpose. In 
Mt 22 we find three special discussions of passages 
recorded. The first (v.^^^*) is that of Ex 3^ which 
Jesus uses as an argument for the reality of the 
life after death. We cannot tell wlierlier tliD was 
His o’vra ]• teiquetation of the passage, or 

whether i 1 < ; v. , . - . ■ . ’ . > giving His assent to some ideas 
about it that were then current ; but in any ca^e ii 
is a striking instance of the high lev'el to v/luh-h He 
was able to raise the frequently trivial discus- j 
sions of the literalists. In vv.^'-^* He shows Him- j 
self in sympathy with Hie most spiritual teachers 
of His ovm day, insisting on the primary import- 
ance of the inward precepts of the Law, and upon 
Love as its most perfect and adequate fulfilment. 
According to another version of the same incident 
(Mk 12®-), His answer won from His interlocutor 
the response, ‘ Of a truth, Master, thou hast well 
said that he is one, and there is none other but 
he : and to love him with all the heart, and with 
all the understanding, and with all the strength, 
and to love his rioiglihonr himself, is much more 
than all whole biirru-oilbring.- and sacrifices.’ If 
this, as it appears to do, represents the actual cir- 
cumstances of the case, it shows how Jesus won 
the sympathy of the finest spirits of His day, and 
by His interpretation of the Law was enabled to 
apjieal to their better nature. 

The final example in this chapter (v.^®'-) is the 
difficult one of Christ’s question about Ps 1 10b 
An altogether exaggerated importance has been 
attached to Hii- because of its supposed 

bearing on quo^Hon- of <!riticism. It is, of course, 
obvious that Jesus speaks under the limitations of 
the literary knowledge of His time, and that He 
and His hearer^ regarded the Psalm as representing 
David’s own personal sentiments. Pur a rnatier 
that is often overlooked is that the point of the 
argument lies in David’s being regaKied as under 
the influence of the Divine Spirit in what he said. 
He designates the expected Messiah as his Lord, 
and yet tlio ^lessiali is regarded as being, according 
to the flesh, David’s son. This seems to involve a 
contradiction in terms. All that Jesus does is 
here to state the ‘dilemma, and enjoy the discredit 
of His adversaries when they were unable to solve 
it. He Himself offers no solution. In this case it 
appears that, as on one or t^vo occasions. He was 
"Uggesring to rlie thoughtful among His auditors 
i’.iar the ordinary literal interpretations of Scrip- 
ture were i>erfectly inadequate to meet the needs 
'jf the religious soul, and that His main endeavour 
vas to lead them to revise their methods, and to 
understand that only the spiritually minded could 
understand the Divine revelation. Cf., for the 
same purpose, His statement that John the Baptist 
was the Elijah spoken of by Malachi. 

The difficulties that Ave have encountered in Mt. 
are even more pronounced when we pass to the dis- 
A^OL. II. — 18 


cu&sion of several passages in Jolm's Gospel, There 
the idealizing process has been carried so far that 
AA"e cannot be definitely certain, e>x>ecially Avhen 
AA’e are dealing Avitli quotations, that A\e have the 
words of Jesus at all. In 6"^^, Avhere Jesus is speak- 
ing of the impiossibility of any man’s attaining a 
knowledge of Him vutliout the previous influence 
<;l Hi- i’aiiier, this statement is sux)ported by a 
quotation from Is 54^, Avherein the j>rop>het speaks 
of the people being directly enlightened by God. 
This is one of tlie references that Avould suggest 
themselv-es to a Avriter familiar Avith the OT, but it 
has no special hearing oi' of the 

pa.ssage, and has all the a gloss. 

The next passiige is a very ciilficult one, though 
its^ A^ery difficulty makes it more probable that 
it is to be referred in its present form to Jesus 
Himself, since it is not at all likely that a later 
Avriter AA^ould have added to his own problems by 
quoting as Scrij)tiire something of Avhich the origin 
is so obs(mre. The AA ords referred to are those in 
7®^^ ' He tliat believeth in me, as the scripture has 
said, out of his belly shall floAv riA'ers of liA'ing 
Avater.’ Noav the passages suggested as the origin 
of this .'-ayirg--'’.p. Is 12® 43-*^ 44®-55^ Ezk 

4 *Xj-i 2 ^ Zei- 13’ 14% .-Hid Jn 4^^ — have, it must he con- 
fessed, A^ery little resemblance to it. The passage 
last cited, Avith its phrase, ‘ a Avell of Avater . . . 
unto eternal life,’ has the closest resemblance to the 
form of the Avords, but Ave can scarcely suppose it 
to be the actual source. One seems driA^en to con- 
clude, AAith Hiihn, that the reference must be to 
some passage in a Avriting not now known to us 
(see, for some interc'^tiag suggestions as to the 
^ssihle origin of the phrase, H. J. Boltzmann, 
Mdcom. ad loc.).* 

(/) It is not only, or perhaps mainly, in such 
definite quotations as we have already considered 
that our impression of Jesus as a student of the 
OT is most clear, but when Ave read through the 
body of His teaching, and see hoAV‘ it is everyAAdiere 
permeated by OT idem and coloured by OT lan- 
guage, When, for example, Ave read the Beatitudes 
in Mt 5, Ave can almost parallel them from passages 
in the OT. For example, Ps 37’^ * The meek shall 
inherit the land ’ ; Pr 2-^ ‘ The upright shall dAvell 
in the land, and the perfect shall remain in it.’ 
Again, as illustration of vv.*’®, we haA^e the words in 
Ps 24® ‘ Wlio shall ascend into the hill of the Lord ? 
He that hath ... a pure heart ’ ; AvliiJe the very 
form in which these great utterances are couched 
^ reminiscent of OT laiigimge, where the Beatitude 
is a favourite form of stating great and precious 
truths. When, again, w^e regard tl'.e continual 
teaching of Jesus as to God's l^ithcriiood, which 
many have considered to be the central point of 
His revelation, Ave are reminded Iioav Avidesj^read a 
basis He found for this in the OT, in such passages 
as Dt 32®, Mai 2^^* Is 63^®, and elsewhere. The 
idea of the catholicity of the Kingdom of God, 
Avhich is so often upon His lips — e,g, in Mt 8^^ ‘ I 
say unto you. That many shall come from the east 
and the Avest,’ etc. — finds its prototype in such 
passages as Is 43®^*, and more closely still in Ps 
107®. For the darker as well as for the lighter 
colours of His picture He seems also to be dei>en- 
dent on the words of His predecessors, since we 
find that the foreshadowing of trouble within the 

* Albert J. Edmunds (Buddhist and Christian Gos^ls) con- 
tends that the words are quoted from a Buddhist writing-, the 
Patisambhida-inagno (‘Way to Supreme Knowledge’). See 
KxpT riOOef p. 100. *Cf. also Clemen, Der Gebrauch des 
AT in den XT Sehriften, pp. 36, 37, who regards the words 
as referring not to one passage, but to the general teaching of 
the OT on the gift of the Holy Spirit. A third passage in 
John's Go.spel should also be noted where (10^) Jesus quotes 
Ps S26, where the w'ords are applied <r/orf7ori to Himself. In 
Jn 8^4 w’e have a refei*ence to the story recorded in Gn 4^ 9. 
Cf. Wellhausen, Enveiteninnen vnd Aendennigen im< Vierterti 
Evangelium [1907], pp. 19-24. Cf. also Jn 1525 and 1318 . 
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family cireie, owing to obedience to His message 
as set forth in Mt 10-^, has the closest parallel in 
Mic 7^’. One is sometimes tempted to think that 
the actions of Jesus, as well as His words, were 
prompted by reminiscences of the OT. For in- 
stance, the story of Elisha, recorded in 2 K 4'^"'^, 
may have suggested the x^roviding of a meal for 
the" multitude in the desert place, the words of Ps 
69^ the ’ . ■ * ■ Temple (see Jn 2^'^), and the 

memory-., ■ ; in Zee 9® may have been 

the thought that prompted the triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem. Sometimes also the OT seems to 
have afforded a theme for a parable, as in the case 
of the Vineyard (cf. Is 5^ with Mt 21^), or the 
I.ost Sheep (Lk ; and the allegory of the Shep- 
lierd in Jn 10 may have as its literary origin Ezk 
34^ h Jesus’ great utterance about the future of 
His Church, as well as about the perils that were 
about to come ux)on His fellow-countrymen, has 
many points of contact with the OT (cf. e.g. Mt 
2421 with Dn 12^ 24^^ Dt 13--^ ; 24^^ with Is 13^«, 
Am 8® ; 24^^ with Is 27^^, Zee 12^®). A careful ex- 
amination of the passage will reveal many more. 
V ery pathetic is the interest of the savings recorded 
from the Cross, wiiere Jesus is reported to have 
quoted, in the language of His childhood, the first 
verse of the 22nd Psalm. The appropriateness of 
the whole of tins to the circumstances has been 
frequently pointed out ; and, according to Lk 23“^, 
His last words w’ere an {uiaxiracion of Ps 31*. 
These are to be taken only as instances of what a 
careful examination of the Gospels, by the help of 
such a guide as Huhn, will reveal to any student 
in frequently unsuspected places ; and the great 
significance of the study does not, of course, arise 
from the interest or the parallel that 

can be drawm, but fi'Cn l'ic fact that such a study 
reveals how tIi<jrougIiIy imbued Jesus was with the 
ihoiight -jjlrit of the OT. 

.7 A '-ubjcM-c of wider reach, though also of 
greater difficulty, is the endeavour to discover to 
what extent Jesus was familiar with, and employed, 
the Jewish literature that lies outside the UT. It 
is only in comparatively recent times that much 
attention has been given to this subject ; but the 
more carefully it is investigated, the more clear 
does it become that if He does not actually quote 
from any of that literature. He was either Himself 
familiar with it at first hand, or its ideas and 
language had so influenced Himself and His con- 
temporaries that many of His ideas, and even forms 
of sxieech, are practically identical with what w^e 
find in that literature. 

In the extra-canonical Wisdom literature we are familiar with 
paany personificataons of Wissdom, and traces of this are found 
in two passages given in Mt 11^9 and Lk The ordinary 
text of the former passage reads, ‘ Wisdom is justified by her 
works*; but some MSS read ‘children’ in place of ‘works,* 
thub conionnincr It 10 The pashiigc In Lk. where the verse stands, 
‘Wisdom N jnst'.ficd of all her children,* and a comparison may 
be mr.de with Wi-, 7---^^ and Sir Again, the passage at 

the close of Mt 11 has several reminiscences of the same litera- 
ture, e.y. Sir read-.. * Con 0 nr :o ipl. ye that are tlesirous of 
me, ard be ve filltd with n*.;. rin^dn * 0 ’ -. ol-'J ■ Draw near unto 
me. \ e unlearned, and lodge inrne hou.-se of irisTruorion* ; cf. also 
17--^. The whole tenor ot tnc passage .-suggests the manner in 
which 'Wi^dori sy-caks i-> the h.v'k. rred to. Again, the 
longer .'I'ui n-c n- e’.ihorat.'' .id lr',--'.- in , 1 ". have a suggestion of 
the speeches of Wisdom, and may well be modelled upon them. 
In some such way the marked <lifference Xretween the addresses 
in the Fourth Gospel and the Sjmoptics may he accounted for. 
Wisdom is always represented as addressing her disciples, and 
so These words delivered in the hearing of the innermost circle 
Of His chosen friends may have been modelled bv the Incarnate 
Wisdom on the Iiii(-« 01 Hi- great forerunners. In tins con- 
nexion there is c.ne \try intere-^iing rtueivr'ce also contained in 


^ Traces of the Book of Proverbs are to be discovered in 
several places in the teaching of Jesus, e.'i. the rneiaohors of the 
way and the light (cf. Pr 6*^^ iP‘- J ♦ wuh Mt 7 ^^ Jn iH'J 
1233 ), those of hid treasure and merchandise (cf. Pr 24 gi4. is -with 
Mt 13^44-4^. The germs of certain ]>arar>le- are also to be found 
there: Pr as that or the parable ’■ecorcled in Lk ll3-!>; 

Pr 9^-3, cf. Lk 14^6, Mt 22 h> ; and, even more clearly PY 25&> 7, 
<± Lk 14W ; and Pr 24*37, cf. Lk 14®. 


Lk. (1149), ‘ Therefore also said the v isdom of God, I will send 
unto them prophets,’ etc. Xo OT parallel can be discovered for 
these words, and we are driven to the conclusion either that 
they are quoted from some work now lost, or that our Lord 
here uses the term ‘ wisdom of God ’ in the most general sense 
as indicative of the Spirit which moved in all the prophets. In 
Jn 437 there is a saying quoted, ‘One soweth and another 
reapeth,* which may, of course, be a popular proverb, though 
words of somewhat similar character are found in Job 318, and 
they may have occurred in the exact form quoted in Jn. in 
some writing now lost. 

The well-known name whereby our Lord most commonly speaks 
of Himself, namely, ‘ Son of Man,’ though derivable from Daniel 
(713), is so common a title in tlr ' ‘ ture that 

there can be little doubt that His ‘ . therebi'. 

This is the more certain %vhen we remember how in these 
writings the glorious manifestations of the Son of Man are 
paralleled b 3 ’ certain sajnngs in the Gospels, e.g. His coming in 
the clouds of heaven, and in the glorj* of the angels. Such 
ideas also as those of the imminence of the dempLion. the 
sitting on the twelve thrones, the authoritj' gheii lo ilie *^011 of 
Man, and the definite doctrine of Gehenna, are all familiar in the 
Book of Enoch, ‘the influence of which on the NT,’ according 
to Professor Charles, ‘has been greater than that of all the 
other Apocrj’phal and Pseudepigraphal books taken together.’ 

To the same ' ■ ' ■ ' ■ * in the doctrine 

of Hades an-: . . ..■ , . 1 appear in the 

parable of Dives and Lazarus, and in such sayings as * sons of 
the resurrection,’ and the answer to the Sadducees’ question 
about marriage. In the same book also are found doctrines 
about demons, which throw light upon the conceptions of the 
NT ; e.g. that they are disembodied spirits (ci. .Ml 124-i 4.-7 ; that 
their punishment is to be deferred till the Final Judgment, 
hence the surprise expressed by the Gadarene demoniac (Mt 
8*39), who asks, ‘Art thou come hither to torment us before 
the time?* T;ic j-J d- v’. il spirits to Satan or 

Beelzebub (cf. M: ■■.’ -7) a - > i. d n-ru found in the Book of 
Enoch. 

Another interesting group c‘ 

Solomon,* which at the latest we 
about half a century before the ■ . , ■ 

exerted a verj" powerful influence on His contemporaries. It 
maj’ not be possible to point to any actual quotations from 
these writings in the NT, hut thej' show the growth of certain 
important ideas which have sometimes been regarded as unique 
in our Lord’s teaching ; e.g. the use of the word ‘ Chri«>T ’ as a 
title of the expected Deliverer ; the definite statement that He is 
to be a son of Darid (cf. Ps-Sol 1733 -with Mt 2242 - 45 ). in the third 
of these Psalms we find a careful description of ‘ the righteous- 
ness of the scribes and Phari-sets.' and the g(‘riu of the parable 
of the ‘strong man’ (Mt 1239 ) found In r»4. 

More important, however, than any reference to 
special passages is the eftect npon the general 
intellectual atmosphere of the generation in which 
Christ lived and worked, created and moulded to 
a certain extent by the literature intermediate 
between the OT and the NT. We have to read 
Cijsj li* riu'j*'* ■ <> iD'.'h-r-* r.’nl • ‘..‘mv of the ideas that 
v.L-ri: vM'c'! , JIM; . 1 ) the conceptions 

that underlay much of the phraseology which to 
us seems new and specifically Christian, but which 
had been gradually evolved in the pn-coilinir cen- 
turies. Jesus and His disciples of cuiir-o, 

children of their time in this matter, and He was 
bound to speak in term=i intelligible to Hi;- con- 
temporaries. What is womlcrfui the manner in 
which He cleared these ideas of many foolish 
interpretations, and delivered them from a merely 
fanciful exegesis. 

5. Traditional sayings of Jesus that reireal 
dependence upon the OT. — When we turn to a 
consideration of the sayings that are attributed to 
Jesus in sources outside the NT, our difficulties 
are, of course, increased ; for here we are on less 
certain ground of information, ^and there is a 
greater likelihood of the writers being intliieneed 
by the literature with wdiieh they were familiar. 
Still, it will not serve to allow any theory of 
imitation to account for all these recorded utter- 
ances, and some of the best authenticated of them 
must now be examined in the light of our present 
purpose. 

There is, to bemn with, the fiurou^ snvM'.g Yom the Gospel 
ae&rrding io the Hebrews. In i^'is v.orK Jt- Himself is the 
speaker, and the ^ying referred to runs as follows: ‘The 
^viour himself sa.vs, Just now the Holy Spirit my mother took 
me by one of my hairs, and bore me away to the ^eat mountain 
Tabor.’ This seemingh’ extravagant figure is not so uniquely 
grotesque as might l>e supposed, for iu F./.k S3 w( n-rid of the 
Lord t^ing the pror)het by a lock of iu- ‘itid the spirit 
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lifting him between heaven and earth ; and in the Apocrjiihal 
book of Bel and the Dragon the prophet Habakkuk is described 
as being lifted by the hair of his head, while the notion, of 
transportation witho .‘‘v' <r the method is by no 

means uncominon in ■ i* ’ .f.-i'w- There is the ascetic 
character of the passage quoted from the Gospel according 
to the Egyptians, where, in answer to the question of Salome, 
as to when the power of death shall end, the Lord says, ‘So 
long as ye w'omen bear children ; for I came to destroy the 
works of womankind.’ These words do not seem at all in 
agreement with the general tenor of our Lord’s teaching, 
though it must be confessed that the paradox is modified in 
the later part of the section ; but the words as they stand have 
a reference to such sayings as that found in Sir 25^ and other 
passages where wmmen are spoken of with great severity. In 

V, .«■ ‘TZviiit 

‘ . ■ " ‘ r. ■ t ...» I'.k' 

■ ^ There is a class of sajin^ 

found in one form or another in several of the early Christian 
writers, and attributed to our Lord ; e.g, ‘ He that is near me 
is near the fire ’ (Or. Rom. in Jer. xx. 3), ‘He that is near the 
Lord is full of stripes ’ (Clem. Alex. Strom, ii. 7. 35), Both of 
these have a close parallel to a passage in Jth 827 « Por he hath 
not tried us in the fire as he did them to search out their hearts, 
neither hath he taken vengeance on us ; but the Lord doth 
scourge them that come near unto him to admonish them.’ In 
the Clem. Horn. 19, 20, w'e find our Lord saying, ‘Keep my 
mystery for me and the sons of my house ’ ; and Westcott has 
pointed out that Theodotion’s version of Is 2416 reads, ‘My 
mystery for me, my mystery for me and mine.’ The w'ords 
now found in 1 P 4« and there frequently taken as a quotation 
of Pr 1012, viz. ‘Love covers a multitude of sins,’ is by Clem. 
Alex. {Peed. iii. 12. 91) and others attributed to Jesus. It seems 
probable enough that He might have used the expression, and 
not less so even if it is a quotation from the OT. Another 
saying found in Justin {Dial. Tryph. xlvii.), and other authori- 
ties, is, ‘ In whatsoever I may find you, in this also will I judge 
you,’ which is, of course, reminiscent of Jn 5^0 ; and both of 
these may ^ \ . / remarkable 

passage is g ' ' ' 3 ■ • ■ ■ . . ' “ oias, descrip- 
tive of the d- . - ' o i ' ' s. • fruitfulness 

of the villus and grain, and also of the universal peace through- 
out the animal creation. The passage, which is extraordinary- 
in character, has much resemblance to those found in Is 116-9 
Am 913, and a very close one to Apoc. Bar 209. 

6. Christ’s methods as suggestive of our attitude 
towards OT problems. — From l-io f<'n -go dis- 
cussion of our Lord’s study and •• r 1 1 1 ■ I n\ • o .* the 

OT we may be able to discover several principles 
which seem to have guided Him in His use of that 
literature. — {a) He subjetted Himself to its spirittial 
authority f but in no respect did He forego His in- 
tellectual right to judge for Himself about details 
of its teaching. The mere fact that words were 
written in the Scriptures did not sufiSce to render 
them authoritative for Him ; in fact. He selected 
teaching which seemed in consonance with the 
spirit of the Kingdom He had come to declare, and 
in His interpretation of sayings that He did accept 
He was not afraid to pass by altogether received 
opinion or current explanation, if He felt these to 
be at variance with the true spirit of the original 
declaration of the Divine will. Sometimes, as in 
the case of the words, ' I am the God of Abraham,’ 
etc., Jesus seems to support fanciful interpreta- 
tions of the words, and even to give His authority 
to flic But on more careful examina- 

tiois ii'Di il*;!! His excgesis is really a spiritual 
one, and that if the actual words can scarcely he 
taken, in tluMi-ori^innl use, to Iv'..’- 'hr TTc 

puts upon ilieni, ai al! events 1 1:- r'S-dioL' tu' ii'cm 
IS not forced, but penetrates O'-T-i-Ji:!' :!i<' -ouac" 
the spiritual realities underlying them.— •(&) As has 
been already pointed out, the critical quest ioj^s 
connected with Jonah or the 110th Psalm did not 
emerge in His tiyne, neither does His treatment of 
either passage depend upon the judgment formed 
as to the authorship of the ori^nal. Whatever 
the character of the Book of Jonah, and^ whoever 
wrote it, the hero of the book remains as si^ifieant 
as a sign to Christ’s contoiui:)orarie'! ; and in the 
case of the Psalmist it i> the signiticance of his 
words as the utterance of the Divine Spirit upon 
which J esus lays stress ; and this is equally the 
case whenever the Psalm 'was written, and who- 
ever was the author of it. The same things apply 
to our Lord’s treatment of narratives in Genesis 
and other parts of the OT. His treatment of these 
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passages is of immense significance for us, tliere- 
ibre, as showing that it is the truths embodied in 
the WTiting which we have to discover and apply, 
and that the mere outward form of the revelation 
is of little significance. — (c) Again, it is helpful to 
find that Jesus recognizes the process of evolution 
that took place in OT revelation. It is not only 
that He sets aside certain precepts of the Law, but 
that He sees clearly that those who in the past 
were deprived of th« . that a later age 

possessed would also ■ -n accordance with 

their opportunitie>. ■ ' ‘ ■ and Sidon and the 

queen of JSheba would find more lenient treatment 
in the Day of than the cities that had 

the opportunity ox receiving Christ, but rejected 
Him. This great spiritual principle carries us 
very far in the treatment not only of OT problems, 
but in that of the relation of God to heathen 
peoples, and in the manner in which we regard the 
revelation contained in other religious systems. 
When He speaks of Ahraliam ‘seeing his day,’ it 
is also an indication of the same mental attitude, 
and ’"i/' < the reality of the apprehension of 

grea: < truths, even when these are veiled 

under forms of expression that render them difficult 
of apprehension. — (d) Of gi*eat significance also 
is the manner hi tchich Jesus used the OT as the 
source of His oicn .'ift'rif n<P life. It is not only, as 
we have seen, [''sir lie was so imbued with its 
letter and spirit that He could employ it at all 
moments of tenmtation and trial, but also that He 
based upon it His gr<‘f! doctrines, developing 
and purifying the of lIic Divine Fatherhood, 
the Kingdom of righieou-'i'C"^. the Messiah, the 
Final Judgment, the Holy Spirit, and the mission 
of Israel (see Charles in Expos, it. v. [1902] p. 258). 
He found also, it would appear, the very forms of 
His teaching in OT ('\ a m The parable, which 
has been so often legnvucd as His nn - i * ' 

invention, is not inrro<juonr in th( 
propliets. The apjiori-iiif forms in v ',\( ■; -o 'iw'’ j 
of His utterances are cast seem based upon the 
language of the Book of Proverbs ; \yhile, as we 
have seen, the luivo ,-i resemblance 

to sections of . -i-,* W i-i.’o.n i:ic. He was 

Himself reckoned by His contemporaries to be a 
great prophet, so that they saw the resemblance 
between His words and those of His great pre- 
decessors. As a preacher, therefore. He found 
His models :!! Mic > (-lig-ioi:- literature of His own 
people, and caref:.! of the use He made of 

these, the iiii aii r iiiat He found requisite, 

and the development that His own reliffious genius 
effected, may all he of the greatest value to those 
who have in the present day to apply not only 
Christ’s teaching, but that which lie Himself 
received and accepted, and which is implied in all 
that He taught. (See for interesting and valuable 
discussions of this latter point, Bugge, Die Haupt- 
Paraheln Jesu ; and Fiebig, Altjud. Gleichnisse 
und die Gleichnisse Jesu). 

Literature. —The two best hooks for a careful study of the 
subject treated in the above article are Huhn, Die Alttest. 
Citate und Reminiscenzen im ET, and Dittmar, Vetus Test, in 
Rom. Both of these works contain most careful references to 
the OT parallels, and also to the passages in the extra-canonical 
literature ; and, where questions of various readings or other 
difficulties occur, O' -* fd-o nored and dlsoii'^sud. P'-d-ably 
the best work in !;• I'l’-ii nf a sirmiar nature ('. li. Tov, 
Quotations ni the RT. This has the advantage i-’ i.r-uii'g n 
important passages the Hebrew, LXX, and NT i« \i- .-'■dc Iw 
side, and contains fuller discussions of many passege*-. il’f-t il.c 
German volumes. But. oii tko other hand, its references are 
not so full. An older, but useful book, is Turyne’s The Old 
Test, and tike which has inn<‘h inforinatiori. not given, how- 
ever, in very careful rashion ; and another work by the same 
author bears on the question, The Reir Te^i. nec' of the Old. 
A valuable chapter by S. Davidson on Quotations from the OT 
and the NT is contained in Horne’s Introduction'^^, vol. ii. 
pi. L chs. 2S to 32. Of great value is the discussion of the sub- 
ject bv Cleme^ri in his Der Gebraueh de.^ AT in den RT 
Schrifien, pp. 20-20. For a more popular treatment, see Rose 
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Rae, J/o?r Jesua handled E>dy ^frii ; Peters, ‘Christ’s Treat- 
ment or the OT,’ Journal of Bib, Lit. \ol. xv. pp. S7-1U5 ; 
Leipoldt, Edtstehiing des KT Canons [1907], § 3. Reterence 
mav also be made to Grinfield, yovum Testameiitum Grcecum, 
Editiij Il-jilt-.ii-liea ; ralfiey, I'he Itelation hfitiveen Judaism 
and Chr/'^iojir-/. 'Jh> , ,(*'“1 in E&tes on the Passages in the 
ST; Swete, Intiod. to the UT in Greeks pt. 3, ch. 2, Dalman, 
The irord*’ of Jesus; ■ b' ■ ' .■■ ■■ ■■ - burer, 

£IJP II. ii. ; Wendt ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ ' ‘ \ ^ Die 

ni‘ des • . ■' > ' “5, 71 to 103 ; 

V J.'^ns luid ■ ‘ ■ Lehrbuch der 

ST TheoL, vol. i. pp. 110-150^; Ross, The Teaching of Jesus, 
ch. 1-2 ; Clarke, The Dse of ‘ ^ in Theologi/, c. li. 

The Commentaries on the ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ should also be 

consulted, and the best editions or tne Apocrypha and Apoca- 
lypses, a- alo> GrlT.'iIionh . 77'/- Umwitten Sayings of Christ; 
and Pr'-n-c'ie'i, A (a convenient edition of the 

ori'T^inal nas-axi..''). Svc ii'<li» uliiai articles in the following: 
ExpT \. *, .SIS-;;.', p. 2>1 ; Lx,nrd»r, iii. \'ii. [ISSS] p. 105 fif., vi. 
V. [1902] pp. 521?. and 135 If., and xi. [1905] pp. 340 ff, and 
440 ff.; ef. Westcott'Hort, The ST in Greek, vol. ii. pp. 174-178. 

G. Currie Martin. 
OLIYET.— See Mount of Olives. 

OMNIPOTENCE. — The infinite power that works 
in and through, or above, all things towards the 
realizing of Divine ends. It may be viewed either 
intensively, as the power which makes its way 
through all finite powers, finding in these no real 
obstacle to its purpose ; or extensively, as the 
poAver which gathers within it all finite powers, 
and so achieves its ends throughout the universe. 

1. As attribute of God. — Power is a fundamental attribute 
of Deity : it has even been called the Divine attribute par excel- 
lence, because it is found in all religious conceptions from the 
lowest to the highest, and forms the basal thought, so to speak, 
upon which all other conceptions are built. In primitive reli- 
^on, however, the superhuman power is not yet conceived as 
infinite : it is not even centred in one being, but distributed 
amoii" many. It is enough for the worshipper to be able to 
regard the deity he w’orships as higher than himself and able 
to give him what he needs. Even the polytheist, however, 
often sets logic at defiance by ascribing to the god he is wor- 
shipping at the moment an unrestrained po'wer within his own 
domain, and even auniversa'' « ■"< 

is lo'jricaTy ..ciributi.h’c <1 i'\ 1 ■ ■ ■' i ■ 

rhe oMO D'vinc b.'rig ■*- iu’.cv.ed with all the pow’ers formerly 
distributed among many deities. Here the conception natu- 
rally develops of a Being whose power is univer-.al in space and 
nr.ie. and moult)-, all things and events irre.susrihly to iis own 
])urposes. So, in the great days of the prophe^c period of 
Israel’s history, all limiting conceptions are withdrawn from 
the notion of God, and Jehovah stands revealed as the One 
Being who has all creation in the hollow of His hand, maker 
and controller of all things in heaven and earth, the supreme 
‘\n\ r *•«_' '.-r.- i-'”',':;. ihe accomplishment of His great 

.s (^\-M f- 33911 115-1). Qod Is not 

merely conceived as transcendent, the wonder-working God, 
intervening when and where He wdil : the higher conception 
also prevails that the ordinary as well as the extraordinary 
events of history are ordered by the Divine hand, and made to 
effect His purposes. Not only the universal movement of human 
life, but nature in all its forms, piiKaf cs w ith the energy derived 
from God, is a channel of His revelation, and conforms abso- 
lutely to His will (Ps 148). In the NT the teaching of the 

prophei 3 i- acaei)ie<l in its entirety : U , > • - 

onlv the liicriier attribute* of God, ami • s 1 -. ■: I 

is the infinite poiver working alxive a . . ■■ .i' r ■ ■ 

Him is the power (Mt 6^*), to Him all tnings are possible <Mk 19’-^'/ 
1436)^ He is the Lord God Almighty (Rev 48 1117), with no other 
limits than are set by His owm nature (‘ He cannot deny him- 
self/ 2 Ti 213) or by the moral ends He has in view (Mk 14*^- 36). 

2. As ascribable to Christ.— It is nu- 

luitted that the ascription to Christ of ilic Divine 
power has passed through a certain devolopmonr, 
which is partly traceable in the Gospels them- 
seh’es. 

(a) In tlie Gospels we have to distin- 

guish between the Divine power attributed to Him 
in His earthly life, and the fuller ])o\ver belonging 
to Him as the risen Lord, and the future Judge 
of the world. In His eartMy life, Avhile He passes 
through a truly human development, and is sub- 
ject to natural human weakness, He is clothed 
with unique power for the fulfilment of His mis- 
sion. The powers of heaven are at His command 
(Mt 26^) ; Ho lias p«>\vcr fo li<'{iT. exerted at will 
(Mt 8'^), and apjiaronlly n‘>i<iont in Himself, though 
ultimately derived from (Jod by faith and prayer 
(Mt 17 -'^, Mk 9~-b. Sometimes this power is brought 
into play unwittingly on Christ’s part (Mk 5^'^, 


Lk 6^^). His wonder-working power extends over 
nature : and even the Avinds and the seas obey 
Him. The only limits to His power seem to lie 
in the faith of those who receive biessing^ (Mt 13^^) 
and in the conditions set to His Messianic mission 
(Mt 15-’^). It is a further extension of this ijower 
of doing miracles tiiat He can best;ow it also upon 
His disciples (Mk 3'^ Lk 9b Mt 10^), to be used 
Avithin the same limits and under the same inward 
conditions of faith and prayer — the channels of the 
DNiiie omnipotence. As the risen and exalted 
Christ, He enters into a still Avider range of Divine 
poAver. He is noAv clothed Avith a limitless author- 
ity in heaven and earth for the triumphant fulfil- 
ment of the Messianic Avork (Mt 28^^), and shares 
in the omnipresent goA^ernment of God the Father 
(28-'^). When He comes again as Messianic King 
to judge the Avorld, He Aviil come clothed Avitli the 
full poAver and glory of God (Mk 13-^' 14^^, Mt 

253xff.j^ 

(b) In the Fourth Gospel the sphere of Christ’s 

Divine power is still further enlarged. He is the 
incarnation of the Logos, by Avhom the Avorld was 
made ; the source, under God the Father, of all 
light and life. While the marks of human Aveak- 
ness are still found, the Christ of this Gospel is 
invested more thoroughly Avith the basal attributes 
of Divinity — eternity omniscience ( 6®’* 1 1^), 

and omnipotence. Tims His miracles are mani- 
festations of Divine glory, and pe painted in the 
most striking colours, as the miracle at Cana and 
the story of Lazarus. He speaks as if He ay ere 
already at the right hand of poAver ; for all judg- 
ment is already committed to Him, and life, even 
life eternal, is in His hands (5-^* His death 

on the cross is no longer a matter of untoward 
circumstance, and human violence prevailing over 
• ' : Christ iiermits His seizure only after prov- 

■ •_ 11'- i-.iAA^er to resist (18*^) ; and as He has freely 
..I. 'lo’W' His life, so He freely takes it again 
(219 10 ^ 8 ). It seems clear, then, that in the Fourth 
Go-pel I he < orception of Jesus as a man subject to 
ovoiiinr\ ivuman limitations of AA^eakness, ignorance, 
and moral growth is giving place to the thought of 
a Christ-Logos, Avho, even while on earth, is in- 
vested Avith all the ■ ' ’ '' attributes of 

Divinity. At the sar ■ ■ lust be recog- 

nized that the earthly Christ exercises His Divine 
poAvers under certain limitations. His power 
(d^ova-ia is the word preferred) is a delegated power, 
given Him of the Father ; and it is exercised Avithin 
the definite limits of His saving mission. 

(c) Without folloAving in detail the progress of 
thought in the Apostolic teaching, and the develop- 
ment in later ages, Ave may notice one or tAvo points 
in Christologj v. hm-c lh<‘ (pic-tioii of Christ’s om- 
nipotence como^ MU >10 ];n>ininoTiily into view. The 
Logos theory devehiptM I inio ilie Two-nature con- 
ception of Christ’s Person, which last remained as 
the authoritative doctrine of the Church. The 
problem of Christ’s Person was not thereby solved ; 
and ev'ei -recurring nttem]*!-. wore mnde to harmon- 
ize the Lict-s of Avoakiio-i, ignoraricix and groAA’’th 
AAuth a Divine piw^c-'-Jch (»f all Dmne poAAws. 
Either the human nature Avas conceived as exalted 
to the Divine, or the Divine Avas conceived as 
limiting itself, and so placing itself on a level with 
the finite human nature. The boldest attempt in 
the first direction wsbs that made by the Lutheran 
theologian- of the 16th and 17th cents., who taught 
that all Divine pOAvers Avere personally communi- 
cated to the human nature of Christ, but that in 
His earthly state the use of these powers was 
ordinarily veiled, if not surrendered. The other 
direction of thought is seen, e,y., in Thomas 
Aquinas, who strives to bring the Divine omni- 
potence of Christ into harmony AAuth His human 
life, by affirming that He shared in the DiAdne 
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omnipotence only so far as He needed it in His 
mission, and, further, that He ordinarily limited 
His own power voluntarily so as to be able to 
partake of human weakness.^ A more strenuous 
attempt in the same direction is to be found in the 
Kenotic doctrine of last century, which affirms 
that Christ in hcu>-' h;., i!., a emptied Himself of 
the attributes «•: o‘'!.*iip<nc”ro, etc., and so became 
subject to tlie ordinary conditions of a real human 
life (see IvENOSls). All such attempts to unify 
inconsistent characters i- -h-- . the Person 
of Christ either of His !.'!.■ some part 

of His humanity, and so serve" only to show the 
inadequacy of the Two-nature theory from which 
they start. The problem is to be solved only by 
(1) a new conception of what constitutes Di\T.nity, 
!'‘>1 ■2' by ! "h'l. T'. \ to the historical Christ as 

l-r'i':-.'-' ■■■/•■( Gospels. So long as God 

is characterized mainly by His basal attributes, 
the doctrine of the God-man is a simple unintel- 
ligibility : it is here that the proposition finitiim 
non capax infiniti verifies itself to our minds. But 
as religious faith presses on to a of the 

inner being of God, it comes up c' .jii rii.-iK'- that 
are at once more central and at the same time 
c—cn: hilly coiiimui lcahle to himianity. Holiness, 
IJU! in'll Im'?"-, love, are the innermost attri- 
butes of God, and they also represent the goal of 
human life ; and in the measure man attains to 
these, does he attain to union with God. It is 
through the possession of these qualities that 
Christ is one with the Father, and approves Him- 
self as the Son of God. This must be the starting- 
point for a revision of the thought of Christ’s 
omnipotence. Christ’s power is not coextensive 
with God’s ; it is tlie power of omnipotent goodness 
and faith, the omnipotence of One who makes 
Himself the channel of the Divine will. Even His 
miraculous power must be subsumed under the 
same category ; it is a power granted to faith 
(Mk 11^, Mt 17^). If it be said that this spiritual 
power and sovereignty are not yet omnipotence, 
we shall not quarrel about words, Christ does not 
possess absolute omnipotence, any more than He 
IS God si/njjlicitcr. But He who lives in fullest 
fellowship with the Father, wffio is one with God 
in heart and purpose, and who ( u.nkt- 
Himself the instrument of the will hi 

carrying out His work of grace among men, may 
surely claim to share in the Divine omnipotence. 

Lnnit^ri RiS. — Kotftlin, art. ‘Gott’ in PPiB^ ; Schultz, G<AtheU 
Chriiiti Sind OT Theol. [Clark’s tr.] ; Kaftan, T)onirifrf-k. H-JT; 
A. B. Bruce, Miraculoitfi Effrneni in t/ie (rOttf/Pl'i, t h. v--. : T'noni.'i.'' 
Aquinas, Sumina, iii. Qu. 13; B. B. Wanitid, Tne 

5'aZraa'o'rt (1.9U3), 91. J. DiCK Ft.EMING. 

OMNIPRESENCE. — The distinctive conception of 
omnipresence which meets us in the Gospels may 
hrieiiy be expressed thus : God is able to exert His 
activity anywhere. God’s children cannot be where 
He is not. He is spiritually present with all earnest, 
seeking souls eveiywhere.' 

1. If this be so, it is evident that Christ’s dis- 
tinctive teaching on this subject w’as not meta- 
physical. He does not speak of God in terms of 
philosophy. Such terms as ‘the Absolute,’ or ‘the 
Infinite,’ or ‘the Unconditioned’ are never found 
on Christ’s lips, and, what is more, the ideas im- 
plied by these terms are absent from His horizon. 
We do not find in Christ’s discourses any disquisi- 
tion on the nature and attributes of God. With 
the exception of the solitary phrase ‘ God is Spirit ’ 
(Jn 4®^), which is certainly rich in implications, 
but, wffien originally uttered, w'as meant merely to 
check materiad and local conceptions of the Deity, 
we have no instance in which Jesus expounded the 
nature or even the attributes of God as such. His 
method was rather to reveal the character of God 


hy portraying His activities in relation to the lives 
of men, and especially of Christian men. Not onl^' 
so, hut Christ's starting-point W'as difi'erent from 
that of the ;cL‘t;Lphyf.h*ia 7 n To the latter, God is 
a postulate oi the Iceasoji. God is a necer-sary 
assumption to exjilain the origination and continu- 
ance of tlie world. Reason claims satisfaction ; 
and therefore insists that God must essentially be 
that which will subsume minil and nature under 
the unity of an ’‘.j'ion. The meta- 

• ' *• .‘./.N «>.■ : "0 existence of God 

i' -• hcb = T‘d the iffienomenal, 
the great First Cause behind the congeries of events 
wdiich seem to be eiiects. In the teaching of the 
Lord Jesus, God is the postulate of the religious 
consciousness. When religious experiences are re- 
duced to terms of thought, and the religious con- 
sciousness of the ind:\in::a‘ and the community is 
exjiressed in terms which are ir-tclli glide to the 
intellect, it is at once recognized thoe liie God who 
is so real to His i. dr. v. here ver they may he, — 
who is the source - -i and joy and light to 
His people everywhere, — must have tiie attribute of 
omnipiesence predicated . (■lu-cirii’-g Him. Christ’s 
conception of the presence o;' ( o.i G thorc-ughh' le- 
ligious. It is ahvav' ;? ]-ioe:.«r f'- i^'c .•ehgloU'- 
consciousness, trust, i o. h.-w.-hh-. 

2. The Lord Jesus never associated omnipresence 
tcith injinifude. Hebrew philosophy, in the person 
of its supposed founder, might exclaim: ‘Behold, 
heaven and the heaven of ijea\ 011 .^ cannot contain 
thee * (1 K 8^") ; but no such ■ hosighi o\ r? rame from 
the lips of Jesus. To Him (he 0 ; m.-iiv r concep- 
tion of omnipresence w^as : The child of God cannot 
go where his Father is not. He did not associate 
omnipresence wdth the infinitely great, hut rather 
with the infinitely little. He w as chiefly concerned 
to show that in the minute events of life God is 
present and observant ; and that there is nothing 
so trivial as to elude the vigilance of our Father in 
heaven. The Lord Jesus left it for philosophers to 
lash their weary imaginations so as to trace the 
ubiquity of God in the infinite recesses of space, 
and to prove that everjuvliere there are indications 
of the same law^ and older as in the w’orld around 
us, and that the indications of the presence of a 
supreme Mind are as apparent in the sidereal 
heavens as here. If w^e may so say, Christ’s con- 
ception was microscopic rather than telescopic. 
To trace the tokens of the presence of God’s work- 
manshm in the colours of the lily, or in the pro- 
vision God has made for feeding the ravens, yielded 
great joy to the Saviour’s heart because it sug- 
gested so strikingly that God is ‘round about 
us,’ and enabled Him the better to impress on the 
hearts of His disciples, wffien their faith was so 
feeble, that God w^as very near to them, to sympa- 
thize, to succour, and to bless, as well as to further 
the interests of His Kingdom. 

3. It is probable that ChristG tcjh-hbig* on this 
subject w’'as intended to be a i 0 <■/•'■/ nr. to much of 
the current Jewish theology of that period. An 
outstanding peculiarity of* the religious thought of 
Chri.^t's time was the emphasis placed on the 
doctrine of God’s aloofness. The Jew's had im- 
ported, probably from Persia, the belief that 
matter is essentially evil. Hence it w’as considered 
to be beneath the dignity of the Divine nature 
that God should be siii>posed to have direct contact 
wdth inert matter, or immediate intercourse with 
sinful men ; and nnder the influence of this belief 
G<id W'as gradually pushed further aw'ay from His 
world. This conception was operative in twm 
ways : (a) To the Palestinian Jew's God w’as con- 
ceived of as enjoying the otiose majesty of an 
Oriental monarch, who is kept informed of the 
deeds of men and the events of the wmrld by the 
‘angels of the Presence,’ who ‘at His bidding 
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speed o’er land and sea/’ and report wliat tliey have 
seen and heard. {h) The Alexandrian Jews, of 
wliose beliefs Philo was the cdiief exponent, treated 
the matter more p!i:lo:'Oi>]ih'Mlly, and they pushed 
the doctrine of God's ‘ separateness ’ from all that 
is material, earthly, and human, to such an extent 
as to deny that God has any qualities at all. 
Philo maintained, as some modems have done, 
that to assign any quality or attribute to God is to 
limit Him : wliich is inadmissible, since God is the 
absolutely unlimited, eternal, uneb;i:/ueable. simple 
substance. ‘Of God,’ said Philo, 'wa can only 
know tluft He is, not ivhat He is’ (Drummond, 
Philo JitdcBUs, ii. 23-30). Knowing as we do that 
this was the trend of Jewish thought in Cluist’s 
day, it is difficult to believe that Christ’s teaching 
as to the Divine omnipresence and fatherly care, in 
the Sermon on the Mount and elsewhere, was not 
meant to be a corrective of the current theology, 
wffiicii in its endeavour to de-human ize God was in 
danger of un-deif^ung Him. 

And now we are prepared to consider in detail 
the intimations of omnipresence which meet us in 
the Gosx 3 els ; and we may conveniently arrange 
them in three grouj^s, according as they refer to 
the Father, Son, or Holy Spirit. 

Paasage> which teach or imply fit ; iftr ‘<t n> c 

of God the, Father. ATe know wl:aj kio.i i):' io- 
timations to expect. We shall not meet with 
much that will satisfy our intelleetual, philo- , 
sophieal nature, but with much that will appeal 
deeply to our religious nature. 

As Dr. Stevens says : ‘ He (Jesus) aims to rescue the idea of 
God from the realm of cold and powerless abstraction, and to 
make it a practical, living- power in the heart. He sought to 
inspire *-■ : • , '>■>,_ a-id •“•s'-ii.-.j of God’s iDresence 

and car> ’ (77. f,,; \ 7', ‘,i;) ^ , Dr. Orr teaches that 

‘ Christ’s doctrine of t ' ‘v ■ ■ 

He takes up into His . *. •«_ ■ / God. 

He also takes up all . • d ■, ■: i’- , • ; '-acter, 

perfections, and relation to the world and man, already given 
in the OT.’ But ‘the attributes of God . . . are never made by 
Christ the subject of formal discourse, are never treated of for 
their ovvti sake, or in their metaphysical relations. They come 
into view solely in their religious relations’ {Christian Fw’M’, 
77 f.). 

The distinctive feature as to the omnipresence of 
God in the Sermon on the Mount is to be found in 
the words, ‘ Thy Father who is in secret ’ (Mt 6 ^*^). 
Others may expatiate on the fact that God tran- 
scends the heaven of heavens, our Lord was con- 
cerned to bring home to the religious consciousness 
of His disciples, that God is in the secret place of 
their lowly dwelling, where no other eye can see 
them. To use the words of Beyschlag — Christ 
taught that— 

‘God is as present and operative in the world as He can be, 
without denying His absolute goodness, and \%i'-rout '■.{( rh riug ! 
with the freedom of the creature, which i*i liu* fcnduiiioi'ial 
condition of all development of go^ in the world. The world 
is . . . Hjs work and vvoi'kshop. If t'nc Judaism of the time 
separated God and the world from t r.c-r; <>. her tuo'’.' (i» u*. Jlv. 

. . . Jesus, on the other hand, .rn- rtlai o!i or Ih'. 

Father to Uie world m one instinct with life. God has by no 
means withdrawn Himself from the world He once created’ 
{MT Theol. L 95 f.). 

‘Presence’ and ‘activity’ are equivalent with 
God, and therefore He ‘ who is in secret ’ must also 
‘see in secret’ (Mt 6 ^®). He is actively present 
with those who ‘give alms’ in secret ( 6 ^), who 
‘pray’ in secret ( 6 «), and who ‘fast’ in secret ( 6 i 8 ). 
pie omnipresent activity of ( 3 od is evidenced al^ 
in His unceasing cpre and fatherly solicitnde over 
His creatures. His children are encouraged to 
rely on His care from the fact that the Heavenly 
Father feeds the fowls of heaven ( 6 ‘^), and clothes 
the grass of the field and the beautiful lili^ ( 6 ^) ; 
notices the fall of every sparrow, and number.'^ the 
very hairs of our heads (10^). "V^erever God's 
children may be, He knows what things they have 
need of ( 6 ®*^), gives good things to them that 

ask Him (7^^), and reveals the truth to earnest 
souls (16^'^). AYe learn from these passages that 
wherever God’s children are, there God is, without 
any need of moving from place to place. All the 
activities of God are avauahle everywffiere at the 
same time. ‘ Whatever God can do, whether by 
w^ay of kno^ying, loving, creating, or controlling, 

He can do anywhere, and everywhere at once’ 
(W. N. Clarke, Outline of Chr. Theol. 79). 

5. We turn now^ to the profound and really in- 
exhaustible wmrds wiiich Jesus let fall in His con- 
versation with the woman of Samaria : ‘ God is 
Spirit’ (Jn 4“^), not ‘a spirit,’ wiiicli mi-bt nuMu 
that God belongs to the class of -pirinuil bciii;':'. 
Jesus wished simply to describe wffiat the essential 
nature of God is ; it is spiritual. This declaration 
of Christ, wiiich, as Westcott says, is ‘ unique in 
its majestic simplicity,’ has many implications. 

It certainly implies omnipresence. This is the 
very fact w^hich the w’-ords were employed by our 
Lord to teach — that God’s presence is not confined 
to any temple, Judeean or Samaritan ; and that 
therefore in the new dispensation His presence is 
everywhere operative, and equally real and near 
to men wdieresoever they may be. 

Taking in our hand this clue that ‘ God is Spirit,’ we shall 
find it useful to guide us in regions which lie beyond the 
immediate purview of our Lord in His conversation with the 
woman of Samaria. For in-La«ieu, ii is a di^puted point whether 
we ought to say that ‘ God./f^.^ all si»ace.’ Marteriaen expresses 
himself thus: ‘All is jilUU \\iLh God. The oninipre'^ent God is 
the inmost fundamental being of everything that exists, — the 
life of all that lives — the Spirit of all spirits ’ (C'Ar. Dogmatics, 

93). Dt. S,rv '.'s;. ‘By-' ' .an that Godin 

the lo.'i' «M ijl vssen’et. . i" ■ or expansion, 

penetrates and Jills the universe in ail its parts. Like birds in 
the air, like fish in the sea, we !jn '•urroi.’idi d '-i'". God’ 

{3Ian. Theol. 132). AVhereas, on : . o-'U r I'.i.ncl. U. .V. Clarke 
teaches : ‘ By omnipresence we do not mean a presence of God 
that fills all space in the manner in which we think of matter 
as filling certain })arts of space. It is not a universal diffusion 
oi Lho es&ence of t . 1 “ -* “ the armosifiiero * 

79). Tollowln-g i1 ■ : / we learn iliac we must be 

very careful lest we fall inco any statements that are strictly 
applicable to matter only. Spirit is in every respect the 
antithesis of matter. Every quality which belongs to matter 
is, ipso facto, to be excluded from spirit. Matter fills space, 
and on that very account we may not say that ‘spirit fills 
space,’ or that ‘ God fills aJl things.’ To introduce the idea of 
God’s filling space is at once inevitably to suggest materialist 
analogies, as air fills the atmosphere, or the ' ‘ ‘ ' ' • 

fills all space; and all such analogies ar ■ « 

saving ■ d by Dr. ‘r * ’sd ■ « ' ■ 

the uni". ( » -( * \\ i. dll' .isio-j or t ^ < :i,' do. not help us ; 

it merch :! e dt in'iion i o'.r>. It is well 

that we should avoid all metaphors which suggest that which is 
extended and materialistic, and adhere closely to dynamical 
analogies. It is not a substantial, but an rnf:. > jw-'i -Ln. of 

God in creation which is suggested to us bv iM< wurd ‘si'irit.’ 

It is God’s almighty energy that is present everywhere. If we 
could penetrate into the realm of ontology, doubtless God is 
somewhat whic' -- '■t our thought, but what 

that is we lack , : . ' lagine. 

YYliile tlni'-: nsfiiiriaiiiing the Divine omnipresence, 
we miibi Dry to find room for those numerous 
which speak of God as divelling in heaven. 

Ill tlie Fir-ii Gospel we have the fre<juently re- 
curring phrase ‘ Your Father which is in heaven ’ 
( 51 S. 45 01 . 9 711. 21 1032 1250 1814. 19). In the prohibition 
of oaths in the Sermon on the Mount, Christ 
speaks of heaven as ‘ God’s throne ’ and the earth 
as His ‘footstool’ (Mt In the Fourth Gospel 

I Jesus says that He ‘came down from heaven’ (Jn 

31 ^ 6 ^), and also that He ‘came forth from God’ 
(1027. 32). In looking forward to His death. He 

says ; ‘ I came forth from the Father, and am in 
the world : again I leave the world and go unto 
the Father’ (16®*^). So also in 16^® ‘I go to the 
Father, and ye behold me no more’; and in 20^^ 

‘ I ascend unto my Father and your Father.’ How 
in the light of the present article are we to con- 
ceive of God’s being thus connected with heaven so 
much more than with earth ? and of other passages 
winch a.s?,ure us that ‘m heaven the angels do 
always behold the face of our Father who is in 
heaven’? How are we to reconcile the statement 
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that God’s throne, or God’s face, is in heaven, with 
the doctrine of Divine omnipresence ? The follow- 
ing seems to he the line along which we must seek 
for light : — 'While it is true that God’s presence is 
everywhere, it does not follow that His presence 
is nKniifestad everywhere alike. He is most fully 
manifested to those who are most like Him ; and if 
we may believe in a home wdiere there are assembled 
the spirits of just men made perfect, and also the 
varying griuIaLimw of angels — the holiest intelli- 
gences whom God has created, vastly superior to 
man in purity and capacity for knowledge — that 
will be the home whe!*e God is most fully mani- 
fested, because those who can best understand Him 
are there. There are " the pure in heart ’ who ‘ see 
God.’ But it Avill be said: ^Is heaven, then, a 
place ? ’ Perhaps not ; but so long as we are here, 
and endoAved with our present faculties, we are 
compelled to think of it as a place ; and it must 
ever seem to us probable that created spirits are 
possessed of some enswathement which enables us, 
more or less acciP.Mirly, to assign locality to them. 
This is our ju-i i icui i'»ii for believing that hea^^en 
is a region in Avhich, in a manner more glorious 
than we can conceive, God manifests His natural 
and moral attributes, and reveals tokens of His 
loviisg r.i\ oui fo pure and holy intelligences. ‘In 
i:l>y I'l-o-em-e fulness of joy; at thy right hand 
there are pleasures for eA^ermore ’ (Ps 16^^). 

Considerable controversy has been waged around the passage 
\\ehr\c »(Uoted from AEt which affirms that heaven is ‘God’s 
thnujc’ and the oarili is ‘his footstool.' The early Socinians 
interpreted it to mean that God’s essential or substantial pres- 
ence is in heaven, and that elsewhere He is present by His 
efficacy only. To this it has been objected that ‘ it includes 
God in the '' ' -r , ■ . \ . a**'*' ’ 

space, and t ^ ■■ i 'v ^ . a - ’• >, 

131);andth‘. ■- ; ■ *•, / 

abrogates the Divine absoluteness’ (Domer, System^ i. 241). 
The Socinian interpretation is a fair illustration of the waj- in 
which we become entangled when we introduce terms of space 
into our descriptions of God’s attributes. God’s spiritual 
nature refuses to be compared with terms of space, and hence 
it is incongruous to say that God is existent in one jjart of 
space and not in another. He does not, being purely spiritual, 
0 ^‘ri'O;' Ju u" . but for fuller knowledge or Him we musu 
ir. "I'UC'i. TO wa.i till we have emerged from this state of ex- 
istence, where all our perceptions are conditioned by space and 
time, and have entered into that state where we shall see our 
Lord ‘as he is^ and ‘shall know’ in the same manner as now 
‘ we are known* (1 Co 1312 ). 

6. We have noAv to speak of those passages in 
lehich the Lord Jesus speaks of Himself as uuiquii- 
ous, — -In Jn 3^* our Lord says: ‘No man hath 
ascended into heaven but he that descended out of 
heaven, even the Son of Man ^oho is in heaven.^^ 
It must be noted that the Avoids 6 ihv iv r<^ olrpavQ 
are omitted in A B L Tb 33, Cyril, Origen, and 
several Fathers. WH consider them ‘a Western 
gloss, suggested perhaps by 1^®’; but our Re- 
visers retain the words in the text, remarking 
in the margin that ‘many ancient autlioritie.'^ omit 
them.’ If genuine, as is very probable, they are 
important, but not unique. They do but cause 
Jesus to say of Himself what the Evangelist says 
of Him in 1^® ‘ The only-begotten Son, aa’Iio is in 
the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him.’ 
They teach us that Jesus was conscious of a state 
of glory Avhich from eternity He had with the 
Father — Avas conscious of it not as a past memory, 
but as a continued reality. Ilis earthly life h^ 
not severed tlie iiitimacj’ of His felloAvship AAUth 
His Father ; and ontologically His presence as 
Son of Man on earth did not remove the presence 
of the Son of Man from heaven. 

Beyschlag inte3T)rets the passage differently: ‘Jesus thinks of 
Himself as pre-existent, not because He knows Himself to be a 
second God, and remembered a former life in heaven, but be- 
cause He recognized Himself in Daniel’s image as the bearer of 
the kingdom of heaven, and because this Son of Man, as w'ell as 
the kingdom w'hich He brings to earth, must spring from heaven. 
That the ideal man existed from eternity in God is the truth 
which He grasped, and co which He gave concrete intellectual 
tomV {NT TheoL i. 263). 


Another important passage is Mt IS-^^ ‘Where 
tAvo or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.’ The genuine- 
ness of this passage has been denied, not because 
it is lacking in any Greek MSS, but for a j)riori 
reasons. Starting from a liiimaiiitarian : io". 

of Christ, some hold it to be improbable, i' noi i;‘i- 
possibie, that He should, as is here affirmed, foresee 
the deA’elopinent of His Church, legislate for its 
a a:i.igc’:.c-‘:G and promise His spiritual presence, 
wlic-vwji. !:;c members of the Church Avere as- 
sembled, hoAvever feAV in number they might be. 
Our purpose is not critical, but exegetical. If we 
assume the gen uineiic.-^ of the Avords above cited, 
they seem i<> ^i:ow ‘■.uli Christ’s Messianic con- 
sciousness included the ability to fulfil such OT 
predictions as J1 2^ ‘Ye shall knoAV that I am in 
the midst of Isi'ael ’ ; Zeph 3^' ‘ The Lord thy God 
in the midst of thee is mighty.’ As He was con- 
scious of His identity as Son of Man before His 
adA^ent, so He is confident that such poAvers as He 
has heretofore possessed Avill be continued to Him 
in the days Avliich He foresees shall intervene, 
before the Son of Man shall come in His giorj^ 
WhateA^er the community of disciples shall bind 
or loose, make bimbjig or leave optional, shall 
recewe Divine because the presence 

of the Christ Avill be Avith tlieni guiding and con- 
trolling them. 

If Ave have folloAved this interpretation — and 
surely, unless St, John and St. Paul haA’'e mis- 
understood ard misinterpreted Jesus Christ, there 
is nothing inipre>bablc in the interpretation — AA’e 
are quite prepared to expect that the Lord Jesus 
after His resurrection should say to His disciples, 
‘Lo, I am AAuth you alAA^ay, even unto the end of 
the Avorld ’ (Mt 2R^). This passage is also regarded 
by Wendt and others as a product of the ileA^el op- 
ing Catholicism and Christology of the Church ; bw: 
it is surely a blunder to ascribe so much to develop- 
ing Christology, unless there Avere some germinal 
utterances of Jesus AA’hich the Church proceeded 
to develop. The eagerness of the primitive Chris- 
tians to disseminate the gosi>el most probably rests 
on a command of the Master, and the readiness Avith 
which they assume the presence of Christ AAuth 
them wherever they are, implies as its bfick.c round 
some such promise and declaration as ilmi before 
us. Christ’s Messianic consciousness could hardly 
fail to include the coiu*ex)tion5 inA^olved in Is 42^ 49® 
as Avell as J1 2~‘. If Je.Mm could appropriate to 
Himself the statements of Is 61^*- (cf. Lk E 
follows mo.'^t naturally — and iMi- i- r el y what 
the GospeL xrrcs.uppose — that .Me a]»plu:d t o Hipi'-elf 
all the OT predictions of the Messiah, and Avas 
conscious that He possessed the properties and at- 
tributes which the OT assigns to Him aaTio was to 
come — King, Servant, Prophet, and Messiah in one. 
It is perfectly in accordance with this conception 
that Jesus, in r<od(;in plating the spread of His 
Kingdom in ‘nil uaTiori.-,' ‘ lo Llie ends of the earth,’ 
sliould say, ‘ Lo, I am with you alAvay.’ 

In the RL'foraintion period there was bitter controversy as to 
the nliiquiry ox Christ’^ body. It arose chiefly from Laser’s 
interi'>retation ot the words of Jesus at the Supper, ‘ This is my 
body’ (Mt 2U2«5). Hither was persuaded that the word ‘is* 
denotes real and essential existence. In vain did Zwingli 
point out to him that Jesus ali-o >531(1, ‘ I am the door’ ; ‘ I am 
the true vine.’ Luther was imino\able in his Tielief that the 
consecrated bread is in some sense The bodv of Christ. He had 
repudiated the Romanist dogma that the particles of the bread 
are transmuted into snbsi .•‘'.'a' " c' the veritable flesh 

and blood of Chris-t. and if <. re »ii rci. iiMed to him to con- 

tend that the body and blood oi Christ are * in, with, and under’ 
the bread and the wine. In order to show that ihis is com- 
patible with Christ’s ascension, Luther fell back on the Scholastic 
distinction as to the three ways in which a body can be in a 
place, localiter, definitive, and replctire. Locally, when 
contents exactly fill the vessel. Definitively, when that which 
fills has the power of occupjnng a larger or a smaller space. 
Repletiveh (or, to use Luther’s word, illot'ally), when a thing 
I is everywhere, and yet measured or contained by no place- 
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Luther maintained the ubiquity of the body of Christ illocally. 
Then, in order to explain how we may without self-contradiction 
ascribe omnipresence to bod j. 'n cdiiunLdi the theory known to 
theuLieian^ as co}jnm(niC€tti i 'dfiiun’rf'/'t. In other words, he 
:in.mu i;n.<i that the Deity of Christ imparted all its essential 
attributes to Christ’s humknitj. And in this way Christ’s body 
received the attributes of omnipresence, omnipotence, and 
oinniscienee. The body of C o*--,- -'i 

ally in the consecrated'brea I . u ; .1 . ■ • . ^ : d 

catecl by those who partake of the Lord’s Supper. (For further 
extreme and unreasonable positions of Luther’s followers, one 
should consult Bruce, Humiliation of Christ, Lecture iii.). 

7, We liave now merely to adduce the few ex- 
pressions in the Gospels which imply the tibiqiuty 
of the Hohf Sjpirit. We do not lin’d any explicit 
statement in the Gospels of the absolute omni- 
presence of the Spirit. His attributes are dis- 
closed in connexion with His activities in the 
sjiread of the Kingdom. Wherever believers are 
found, there ^ ‘ the Comforter, who is the Holy 
Ghost,’ is present with His benign x^^wer over 
human hearts. He will ‘ teach ' the discijiles ' all 
things, and call all things to their remembrance’ 
(Jn 14“®) ; and will guide them into all truth, and 
show them things to come (16^^). But the activity 
of the Sjurit i.s not limited to those who have be- 
lieved and have become discijiies : it is exerted also 
on those who are still in ‘ the world. ’ Our Lord 
declares, ‘ He shall convict the world in respect of 
sin, of rigliteoiiMiess, and of Judgment’ (16®). To 
those who believe and are thus ‘ chosen out of the 
world ’ the Sxnrit ‘ testifies of ’ Christ ( 15-'®) ; He 
‘dwells with’ them and is ‘in them’ {14^'^); and 
they knovT Him, ‘ though the world seeth him not, 
neither knoweth him’ (14^'^). 

Ritsclil maintains that our Lord limited the doc- 
trine of God to its relation to ilie Kiiigcloiii of God. 
This is not quite true with regal'd to the Divine 
omnipresence any more than to the other natural 
attributes of God ; for did not Jesus say that God 
‘causetli his sun to rise,’ and ‘sendeth rain’ (Mt 
5“*®), and ‘ clothes the grass of the field and the lilies ’ 
(6®®)? Still it is only ji ^lighi exaggeration of an 
important truth. The < I i < i i r i< r i \-(^ teaching of J esus 
on the subject before us is that God is with His 
people everywhere. They cannot go where He is 
not present, to succour and to bless. 

LTrERATirnE. — In addiiion lo the references in the course 

of the jirticie, varioui points of view are preschccd in Charnock, 
ExCdeni'e and AtTi'f'outes 0 / God ; Fairbairn, Hhiios. oj rha C/ir. 
Religion, 58 ff.; Martineau, Seat of Authority, SOL; D’Arcy, 
Idealism and Theology, 157 f., 269 ff. ; and all treatises on NT 
Theology and Dogmatics. J. T. MAKSHALL. 

OMNISCIENCE (of Christ). — T here are such 
great differences in the mental grasp of different 
persons, that no one can prove that ^1 b -’ . 
may not have been open to the humar ■ 

Christ. On the other hand, no one can assert that 
because of His Divine nature in union with His 
human nature He must have possessed and exercised 
such powers. It seems to be left quite open to us, 
unbiassed in the one direction or in the other, to deal 
with each department of His knowledge, — as of 
history before His coming, of nature, and of the 
future, — and to come to the conclusion that His 
knowledge included any matter or did not include 
it, without introducing; the dogmatic fallacy that 
He must, because of Hi.s omniscience, have known 
this or that. Apart from assurance of what God 
has done,^ we cannot say what He must do. And 
this applies to the conditions of tlio <*arll!lv lib* 
wliich it seemed good to the IV.ilicr ihai rh-i-i 
should live. 

When we come to the testimony of Scripture, 
we find Chri.st growing in knowiedge (Lk •2'^-), and 
afterwards limiting Him.self to be a teaclier not 
even in niatters of civil justice (Lk 12^^), but only 
in the highest region of religion. In a sense, every 
prophet who says wiiat God will do, claims a 
knowledge wiiicli dominates all the details of God’s 




providence in every department (1 Jn 2-^ ‘Ye 
know all things’). And in tliis s^nse, and in 
higher measure, (Jhrist \yas omniscient. In the 
words of Lutliei', ‘ He was full of grace and wisdom, 
and able to judge upon and teach all that came 
before Him' (Dorner, Pcrsoyi of Christ, ii. 92). 
Thus His disciples said of Him, ‘ Thou knowest all 
things' (Jn 16®*^ 2L'^). ‘He knew’ wiiat w^as in 
man ’ ( Jn 2-®). 

It is usual to refer to Mk 13®-, wiiere Christ dis- 
claims knowiedge of the day of His coming, as 
evidence that there w^ere limitations to our Lord’s 
’.•.’’id-. ■'^1 the other hand, in His discourse 

\. ' and with the w'oman ot Samaria, 

He sliovvcd -npo -..‘iinr;!! k'lowledgt . See, further, 
artt. -Vi.! (1^1 vnuj.v. Lio\, 1\ 

Literature. — L iddon, Bam(p. Lectf 456 ff. ; Gore, Bamp. 
LectS> 147 ff. ; Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, ii. 341 ff. ; Be^schlag, 
Leben Jesu, i. 171 ff., ST Theol. i. 73 ff. ; Orr, Christian View 
of God and the World, p. 287 ff. ; Powell, Principle of (he T 1 , car- 
nation, 125 ff. T. C5 1 i 1 Xt O Ii 'i', 

ONENESS. — The term ‘oneness’ {evorps, tr. 

‘ unity ’) occurs only in the E^Distle to the Ephe- 
sians, where it is txvice used (4®* ^®) in wiiat may be 
called a moral sense, i,e. to ex^iress not a physical 
but a mental or spiritual idea. In that Epistle, 
wiiere tiie writer has in view’’ the Gentile w'oiid, 
fundamental ideas of unity are set forth more dis- 
tinctly and emphatically than anywhei'e else in 
the Bible. There is one God, one Lord, one Spirit 
(44-6)^ Christ's work is to ‘ gather together in one’ 
(1^®), or, as it may be rendered, unite under one 
head, all created beings in earth or heaven. God 
had made ‘of one’ (Ac 17®®) all nations of men, 
but in the course of history divisions had xirevailed 
and w’alls of partition (Eph 2^-^) had been built. 
These separations were to cease. In the Kingdom 
of God, Jew and Gentile w^ere reconciled, these tw'o 
types being made ‘ both one ’ (2^“^) in a union based 
on the deeper reconciliation of both to God (2^®). 
Hence the formation of one Body in wdiicli the 
individuals resemble the Head, and the wdiole is 
animated by unity of faith and character and life 
^413.16)^ These concefitio" unfolded, 

are luV'Upijo-ii iorw (vf i • . , ■ . are im- 

l»li(bl, if noL oxpIicLily taught, in tlie Gospels. In 
Luke, in par.icul.-sr, emphasis is laid on the work 
of the Redeemer in the saving of the outcast, the 
sinful, and the lost. This is the subject of the 
three parables in ch. 15 and of the parable of the 
Banquet in ch. 14. To these may be added the 
parable of the Good Samaritan (ch. 10), the story 
of Zacchaeus (ch. 19), and the description of the 
Kingdom of God as containing men from all parts 
of the world (13^, cf. Mt 8^^). These correspond 
with the saying of Sb. Paul (CJal 3®®), that ‘ all are 
one in Christ Jesus.’ In Mt., again, we have 
the doctrine of the Church (16^®), of the mystic 
presence of Christ with His people (18®® 28®®), and 
of the power of union in commanding answer to 
prayer (18^®). And in the closing verses (28^®) the 
universal Headship of Christ is fully announced. 

It is in St. John’s Gospel, however, that con- 
ceptions of oneness are most pointedly set forth. 
We note the following : 

1. The oneness of Christ and God (K)®® 14® 17^^* 

The declarations, ‘ I and the Father are one,’ ‘ he 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father,’ may or 
may not be designed to teach identity of essence ; 
they at least express a practical identity as far as 
human relations are concerned. They imply the 
moral perfection of Jesus so that His life and ex- 
ample become the manifestation of the Divine ; 
and not moral perfection only, for His character 
and teaching con^^titiite the revelation of the 
Father. Other passages indicate the mutual 
knowledge and love of the Father and the Son, 
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and their mutual (17“^““^) ; but the main 

lesson is that Chil-r i-- :or us the revealer and 

1- G’ ire^eTiiative ot God. 

2 . The oneiie^^e of Christ and His people , — This 
thought is embodied in the allegory of the Vine 

The branches are a part of the vine, and 
when separated are dead. The unity is therefore | 
that of a common life, and it is indicated in the 
phrases that express mutual i‘llj.'’.g. The idea 
is substantially the same as in the hgure of the 
Body which is the fulness of Him that filleth all in 
all (Eph 1^), and even in the figure of the Temple ; 
or spiritual house of which Christ is the foundation i 
and His people are as living stones (1 P 2®, Eph : 

2- b* This oneness is not of equality ; for the vine j 

is greater than the branches ; the head is the 
source of the life, and occupies a ^position of 
authority. Jesus possessed the Spiiit without 
measure, and His life marks the ideal towards 
which His followers are to strive (E|ih 4^^). But it 
is a oneness of life, though in the conditions of 
normal human existence the Divine is often ob- 
scured, and at best is only partially exhibited. 
This oneness of Christ and His people is rex>re- 
sented as parallel to the oneness of the Father and 
the Son ; in respect of mutual knowledge (10^^ 
community of life (17-^), and the love which issues 
fi*orn the Father and the Son (15^). Hence the 
loving obedience of the disciple to his Lord should 
correspond to the consecration of the Son to the ; 
Father (15^®). ^ I 

3. The oneness of Chrisfs people as i | 

a Body or Church, expressed in the of 

the one flock (10^® BV), divided amongst Jewish 
and Gentile folds. And to the same effect is the 
assertion that Christ is to ‘ gather together into 
one' the children scattered abroad (11®^). The 
first of these texts contradicts the claim of a par- 
ticularorgiuii/nMon to be the sole Church of Christ. 
Boili of rlicm Iwlong to a far loftier sphere of 
thought, which conceives the Church as a great 
spiritual organism, embracing those of every land 
and age who are redeemed and sanctified, and who 
by the power of God live for His Kingdom and 
glory. 

4 . But the conception of a catholic Church one 

and holy carries us a'way from any visible condition 
of things ; and the moral oneness of faith and love 
which every company of Christians should exhibit 
presents itself as an unrealized ideal. The first 
years of Christianity were indeed a period of 
singular oneness (Ac But harmony gave place 
to discord as new questions of thought and practice 
had to be faced. Consequently we find ot. Paul 
pouring out his heart in pleas and prayers for one- 
ness of mind and heart and soul (Ph 2^). In an- 
ticipation of such troublous times, Christ makes 
oneness a main burden of TTi- lM<t pmyer with His 
disciples (Jn 17^^' Uo loako" uiiii iial love the 

hum of His closing commandments (15®‘^^)- Such 
oneness, resting on the basis of Divine fellowship 
and the possession of Christlike excellence, be- 
comes a means of the attainment of perfection 
(17*^). For, without social relationship and the 
mutual support of interdependent men, human 
nature cannot truly realize itself or completely 
fulfil the end of its creation. 

LiTERATraE. — A. Madaren, Hob/ of Holies^ 168 flf., ; 

Rendel Harris, Union with God^ 41 ff., 127 ff. 

Bn SCOTX. 

ONLY BEaOTTEN.— 1. Meaning.— There is no 
doubt that the tenn ‘only begotten’ indicates a 
nuance of the Greek /myoyevijs which is very seldom 
emphasized. As H. Schmidt proves, the word 
ylyveo-dac has in general usage entirely lost the 
early sexual sense of the root yev. It means 
simply ‘to arise,’ ‘to become.’ It signifies ‘that 
that which previously was not there and had no 


existence comes into being ’ ; fiovoyepys is ‘ what 
alone acquires or has existence,’ it is merely a 
fuller form for imovos (as irpu/Toyepi^? = irpOros, ojuoyeyns 
=6 /xolos, deiyepT^s^alchpios). When W’e have to do 
with living beings — men or animals — the meaning 
‘ born,’ ‘ begotten ’ is, of course, congruous, but 
there is no emphasis whatever attached to this 
side. When Christ is dc^ignat ed pLopoyep^s vios, the 
emphasis is laid not on :i.e :'a(4 that He as Son 
was ‘born’ or ‘begotten’ (in contrast to being 
‘created’ or ‘made’), but tliat He is the ‘only’ 
Son, that as Son of God He has no equal. The 
Latin translators were quite right when originally 
they rendered the expression vibs pLOPoyepi/js simply 
by Jilitcs unici/s, not by f Hits unigenitus. It was 
the dogmatic disputes as to the inner essential 
relations between Christ and God, e>[)ec*ially those 
raised by Arius, which first gave <x:(‘a'-ion n.r em- 
phasizing the point that Christ as the Son of God 
was a ‘begotten’ Son, i,e. that He did not form 
part of the creation. After that it became a 
general custom to render piopoyeprj^ by imigenitus, 
‘only begotten.’ In the original form of the so- 
called ‘ Apostolic Symbol ’ — the ‘ Old Roman 
Symbol ’ — we read ; Kal eh 'Kpiarop ’^Itjo-ovp top viop 
avTou TOP pLOPoyePTj top Kt/piop 7 )/^u>p ; and in the Latin 
text, which in all pnJ^ability belongs to the same 
date (i.e. in any cm-'C -'ome i b>ie in the 2 nd cent.) : 
‘et in Christum Jesum filium eius unicum dominum 
nostrum.’ In the Latin, there is nothing to dis- 
tinguish w’hether ‘ unieuni’ is to be connected with 
‘filium eius’ or ‘dominum nostrum.’ The present 
writer, in an exhaustive inquiry into the historical 
meaning of ibts oilgiiGd form of the Apostolic 
Symbol (see i.i- ( bed at end), has defended 
the hypothesis that the latter combination is the 
con’ect one. Then, of course, the r6v before popo- 
yevTf in the traditional Greek form must be an 
inicrj>olarion. Such an ir.terpulation could easily 
arise in later times, beear 4 >-e tiie i iilo vlbs povoyep^s 
was w^ell known from the Johannine writings as 
an honorific designation of Jesus, whereas in the 
KT the title Kijpios popoyeprjs does not occur (only 
eh Ktfpios occurs, 1 Co 8 ®). As far as the language 
is concerned, there is absolutely no reason why 
Christ should not be designated popoyep^s Ktfpws ; 
and the thought, which then finds a place in the 
Symbol, is a paiticularly pregnant one. The com- 
bination of popoyevT]^ with Kupcos, not with i/2<5s’, is 
favoured by two considerations : first, that in the 
Symbol there is nothing that recalls Johannine 
ideas (much, on the other hand, suggesting Pauline 
thought) ; and. ^ecoiul’y. Ilia I ‘ licre are a number of 
Latin text'* wIm'u-*, midoubjcsily, ‘unicum ’is con- 
nected with ‘ dominum nostrum.’ 

2. NT usage. — In the NT the expression ylbs 
popoy€vi)s is used only of Christ by John (3'^®*^®, 
1 Jn 4% The passage Jn is a contested read- 
ing, and in any case comes only indirectly into 
comparison. Elsewhere in the New Test, the ex- 
pression occurs in Lk 7^^ (the young man of Nain), 
8 ^ (the daughter of Jairus), 9®® (the demoniac boy). 
He (Isaac). In the LXX popoyepi^s is frequently 
the tr. of I'n’, especially wherever the idc.'i of 
uniqueness or aloneness seems to be emphasized : 
Jg 11 ®^, Ps 2230 2516 3517 (ef, also To 3^® 6 ®*/^ j. 
The expression povoyepf^s acquires a qualitative 
secondary meaning from the fact that vhat is 
‘ unique ’ is naturaily of special value. An ‘ only 
son’ is a specially beloved son. This secondary 
meaning belongs in all likelihood to the expression 
ulos piopoyepi/js in Jn. also. Cremer compares with it 
! the term used by St. Paul in Ro tdios. In 

the LXX, where this secondary meaning is empha- 
sized, the rendering dyaTnip-ds is chosen for : 
Gn 223 * 13. 16, Jer Am Zee 12^0. In the 
Synoptics (in the narratives of the Baptism and 
the Transfiguration), where Christ is called vl 6 s 
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dyaiTT^Tos^ ixopoyeurjs eouicl hardly be substituted. 
The expression here corresponds to the of Is 
42^ [LXX iicXeKTos] (for dyawriTos in Lk 9^ Cod. 
and other MSS give iKXeXeyficpos). In all the pass- 
ages in Jn., with the exception of it seems 
we might substitute the expression dycnrTjTos for 

fX0P0y€V7)S. 

Jn — This passage is of interest because the 
quetstion arises whether instead of vVos ixovoyevijs 
we ought not to read Beos fjLouoyevrjs. Hort strongly 
supports thib view with a lirilliant di'^jday of learn- 
ing, and has proved that the latter reading was 
very wideboread in the Ancient Church. It is to 
be found in a number of good MSS of the Gospel : 
i<BCL 33 and in the Pesh. and Copjtic versions. 
He also argues, in support of it, that ‘ the whole 
Prologue leads up to it, and, to say the least, suffers 
in unity if it is taken away.’ Supposing that we 
have to accept this reading, it appears to the 
present writer probable that St. John, in applying 
this predicate to Christ, was influenced by regard 
to a non-Christian religious employment of the 
notions of pi.opoyGP7)s and debs juLopoyeprjs, and that the 
expression vibs ixopoyev'^s has thus in his writings 
a special secondary meaning in addition. For 
the term Movoyepris occurs in the Valentinian 
(Ptolemaic) system as the name of one of the ceons 
(IrenjBUS, i. 1 ft’., ed. Harvey). Wohbermin, how- 
ever, has shown that the term was of special sig- 
nificance in the Orphic mysteries, seeing that it 
occurs there as the personal name of a iDOwerful in- 
comparable divinity. Just as St. John took over 
from the Hellenistic idiilosophy the title ‘Logos’ 
for Christ, in order to remove from the minds of 
Christians the fear that there was beyond Christ 
a higher mediator between God and man, so he 
might have taken over from the highly important 
Orphic cult the title ‘Monogenes,’ in order to show 
Christians that they knew Him who is in reality 
the debs fxovoyevris. We should then have to suppose 
that St. John has invested the expression wuth a 
meaning which was foreign to general and popular 
usage, hut which probably corresponded wi.tfi the 
use of the word in Orphic circles. That is to say, 
it is possible to interpret the term fjLovoy^p'fis as 
designating Christ as iK ^6vov yepSfjLepos (of. a&ro~ 
yep^s — a name of an teon in the B •'i*’ • 

[Iren. I. xxix. 1], yrryepi^s — a descrip ■ •• • • 

kind in Clem. Bom. [First Ep. to Cor, xxxix. 2] 
etc.}. Christ would then be the ‘God’ who pro- 
ceeded from the ‘only,’ f.e. from the ‘true God,’ 
the Son who sprang from the ‘unique One.’ In 
that case the idea of dyaTnjrds, noted above as the 
secondary meaning which per se every w]u"-(^ best 
suits the context, would recede iini) ilu* back- 
ground. But the present writer does not regard it 
as likely that St. John knew anything of Orphism. 
In the whole Gospel there is nothing else to sug- 
gest this. It might, indeed, be said that the con- 
ception of the Logos in the Pr<jTugu<‘ i- the only 
trace of Hellenism in the Fourth (h>-pcl. Butin 
the first place this is not quite correct, and again 
in itself it is much more likely that John [the 
author of the Go^el is unmistakably a Jew] knew 
the philosophy of Philo than that he was acquainted 
with the Orphic system. Thus the present writer 
believes that it was persons like Clement of Alex- 
andria who were first reminded of the Orphic titles 
of the ^eons hy the predicate {j.ovoy^v'fjs applied to 
Christ as Son of God. He further holds that the 
Church so far thought she was acting wisely in 
making out of the mbs ixopoyeviis of Jn 1^"* a ^ed$ 
povoyevris, in order to be able with more assurance 
to meet both Orphism and Gnosticism. 

Litbraturb. — F. J. A. Hort, T^i'o Dh^prtationSy i. ‘On fjcAva- 
•ytvKff ; B. P. WestcoDt, The of thr, term uoiioyey^s^ in the 
JEpistles of St. John, p. 169 ff.; H. Cremer, Worterbuch der 
neutest., (^aecUdti J. HL Heinrich Schmidt, Synonymik der 


griech. Spmehey ii. p. 530 ff. ; F. Kattenbusch, Das apostolische 
Symbol, ii. p. oSlif. ; G. Wobberinin, Religionscjesch. Studien 
21 / ) Ft age der Reefnjhtssung dea Crchriatent uais dioch das 
antike My-.tei n tiicebeji, p. 114- ff. ; Beysclilag, FT Theology 
(Eng. tr.), iL 414ff. FERDINAND KaTTEN BUSCH. 

OPPOSITION.— The reason for the opposition 
offered to Christ in i.im' h-D-niri;.: TTi- Kingdom on 
earth w^as the hostiliiv o. i!io -(ri!)*;-, Pharisees, 
and others, 'who leprc'^ciirod the religious element 
in the Jewish ruiiioii. 'i’lie profession of religion 
w'as at that time fashionable among the Jews. 
To make a parade of religious observance 'was 
a sure passport to popularity, as the ostentatious 
display of wealth is in modern times. Christ 
decried this parade of religion as hypocritical. 
He inveighed against the Pharisees and scribes 
in no measured terms (>see esj^. Mt 23). He told 
them that their profession was a sham and their 
religion worthless. He assured them that their 
lineal descent from Abraham, on which they 
prided themselves so much, gave them no special 
plea for acceptance 'with God. It was the spiritual 
descendants of the patriarch, who imitated his 
faith and listened to the h.-.'h’::,.: of God, who 
were the true Israelites, i ■■ i::- »"-i: ^ of the 

jiromise. He insisted upon a religion of the 
heart, and not the outward and formal rites and 
observances, on which they laid such stress because 
they brought them into favour with men. 

The Sadducees, with the leading priestly families 
at their head, had a special grudge against Jesus, 
on account of His cleansing of the TemiDle and 
condemnation of the traffic carried on in its courts, 
— a traffic in which they had a direct interest. 

The opposition to Christ was so bitter as to be 
satisfied 'with nothing short of His death. It 
culminated in the illegal trial before the high 
priest and the Sanhedrin, and the arraignment 
before Pontius Pilate. Its strength is shown in 
the preference for the release of Barabbas to that 
of Jesus. Though the Eomaii fully 

realized that this opposition vjs^ ‘'imsD'’. by 
envy, and that Christ was innocent of any thought 
of treason against the Roman government, yet he 
'w^as afraid, from motives of personal interest, to 
give a decision in accordance with his convictions. 

As far as the people, as di'-iinguLlK'd from the 
ruling classes, \vere concerned, their final opposi- 
tion, or at least indifl’erence, to Jesus arose chiefly 
from the way in which He had disappointed 
their carnal Messianic expectations. See artt. 
Popularity, Popularity of Jesus. 

Christ in the Gospels waraed His disciples con- 
stantly of the opposition with which they would 
inevitably meet (see esp. Mt 24^, Mk 10^^ Lk 21^^'^% 
Jn 15=^^). C. H. Prichard. 

OPPRESSION. — The "word does not occur in the 
Gospels ox in connexion with the activity of Jesus 
except in the verbal form in Ac 10®*^ (‘Jesus of 
Nazareth . - . went about doing good, and healing 
all that were oppressed [/caraSwatrreuoyu^j/ous] of the 
devil’). In ‘breaking the rod of the oppressor,’ 
Jesus delivered men not only from sin, but from 
sorrow and sickness (Lk 4^®, Mt 11^^*), from the 
yoke of legalism (Lk 11“*^), the tyranny of worldly 
circumstance (Lk 12^-'^}, the fear" of death (Ac 2^^), 
etc. Oppression of guilt weighing u). on lli(‘ ^iT»»urr\ 
soul was a condition which never laihit! -|ii‘(i,illy 
to elicit Christ’s sympathy and piuy (Mu il 
according to the interj)retatiori that commends 
itself to the present v riter). The sense of this 
oppression could not exist without an earnest 
desire to be rid of the burden, and it was this 
desire that was a sign of a tendency towards a 
higher life. 

It was the oppression of sin that Christ came 
to take away, and not the yoke of the Roman 
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governriient 'whicli x^rovecl so galling to the Jewish 
nation after their glorious past. It was partly the 
mistake about the object of His mission that 
stirred up against Christ the or)X3ositiori which is 
so marked a feature in the Gospels. 8ee Opposi- 
tion. C. H. Peighard. 

ORCHARD.— See Garden. 

ORDINANCES. — In the English versions of the 
Gospels this word occurs only once, Lk 1®, where 
the parents of J ohn the Baptist are described as 
‘w.ukhig in ,;H (lie roiiimandments (evroXats) and 
c- the Lord blameless.’ From 

its etymology the word dcKCLloj/jia. means (1) a right- 
eous enactment of rightful authority, and (2) a 
righteous^ act or deed. Here, of course, the first 
signification is the one intended, but the strict 
etymological force is not to be pressed, as tbe word 
is simply one of the ofi-rcrLin-bng pm«dical syno- 
nyms for the injunction- t;i iiie ili-dmo Law, both 
moral and ceremonial. E. C. Dargan. 

ORGANIZATION. — In the NT organization is 
visible, but in a rudimentary and experimental 
state. It lacks the rigidity of a fully systematized 
religion, hut it is thereby the better evidence of 
the gloi'ion.- vigour of primitive Christianity and 
its uMii o of aU that might restrain and hinder 

its mission. Christ imbued His disciples with an 
ideal ; they accepted His declaration of a Kingdom 
of God unfettered in plan and method and time ; 
they knew it was to come imperceptibly {‘the 
■vrind Jbloweth where it listeth,’ Jn 3®), and" to one 
the Kingdom vdll appear with the surprise of a 
treasure found in a field (Mt 13*^), while to another 
it will be the pearl gained at the willing cost of all 
else In its oai tidy realization it was to be 

all-inclusive, a net that should gather of every 
kind (v.^7), a field for tares as well as wheat (v.^), 
and this wide vision gave the Apostles zeal to 
seek sinners as well as saints, Romans as w'ell as 
Jews, calling none unworthy or unclean (Peter’s 
dream, Ac 10^). Yet Jesus knew that organiza- 
tion was the inevitable accompaniment, if not the 
necessity, of this heavenly Kingdom’s 
on eartn. The sea might be full •> 
fishers were needful (Lk 5^®) ; the fields were ripe 
unto harvest, but labourers must he found for the 
reaping (Mt 9^^, Lk 10^) ; the broadest cominnnity 
will need the power of exercising di.-cix)lirie, even 
to the extent of <'\ct»Miiiiunicarijig if that will 
make, f :a; wrong-doei- fcr! die di-taiu'o between his 
X)rc‘''eiii iiTui bi^ bc-'i self (Mt ; the tree must 
have visible form if it is to shelter men in its 
branches (Mt 13®^, Lk 13^®), though its vital force 
may be a hidden mystery, permeating, as it does, 
the whole body, as the leaven does the bread (Mt 
13^, Lk 13^^). J^us accepted the organization of 
the pa^t, and made use of it. He referred to the 
rights of the Sanhedrin (Mt 5^), He honoured the 
Teinxde-sanctuary and the altar (23^®"^), He sent 
the lepers to the priests to fulfil the Law (8^), He 
attended the synagogue on the Sabbath ‘as his 
custom was ’ (Lk 4^®). His race, had learned in jthe 
Captivity and the Dispersion the value of some out- 
ward conformity, especially of holy seasons, holy 
books, and ineetiugs for worship and edification, 
all aiming at that unity expressed in Ac 4®- ‘ they 
had one heart and soul.’ 

His first step was to form a circle of disciple, 
learners {juadrjTai), those wLo would differ from the 
crowd of listeners by their whole-hearted obedi- 
ence, becoming imitators {fUfnyraL), actually doing 
the things taught after the Teacher’s example (‘if 
e abide in my word, then are ye truly my disciples, 
n 8®^). Much of His teaching is given directly to 
them : they axe distinguished as ‘ the ’ disciples, or 


‘my’ disciples (Mt 5^ 10^ 12\ Mk 8-”, Lk 8*^, Jn 3-- 
I etc.) ; and, tin, ugh ihcy iiuiy iLhij-saiGy alnio&t 
i form a school ui ii.lArit (v.Tj'ii?.' teach- 

ings (Ac 2^-), still they remain learners in the 
school of Christ, rejecting the title of ‘Rabbi’ 
(‘teacher,’ ‘ master ‘j, and keex> their name of ^dis- 
ciples’ well into the next generation (Ac 6- 9^® 11-® 
Jesus may call them " servants’ (Mt 10-'^), 
‘labourers’ (Mt 9^”, Lk 9®-), ‘ the salt of the earth,’ 
‘the light of the world' (Mt but the two 

' most distinctive titles He bestows are ‘ diseix^ie ’ 
and ‘ apostle.’ They are first to learn of Him (Mt 
11-*^) the secret of calm inward strength of x>eace, 
and then they shall become heralds, i.'ie.'-'-enger-, 
apostles of that p^ace to the world. The Apos- 
tolate has no status excex>t for its missionary pur- 
pose, and though the Apostles may have the power 
to forgive sins (Jn 20^), or to exorcize evil spirits 
(Mk 6"), or to heal the sick (Mt 10^), these are 
secondary to the work of preaching (Mk 6^- 

Ir forjidini? tlii- fir-L order ■*' TTis C!. Ii. a whole night 
or prayer i-ignifcanriy picccileb Li;c :d.- .i.porun’: v l.oice. Next 
day il^e Tv.elvc ar*. {“h^-en, inn! 'i.rl^_r SL-.(,"ny for special 

and local service, and sent to preach repentance and the 
Kingdom of God, and to heal (Mk 31^ Mt IQi, Lk Qi, Mt 111 

teach and preach/ as though to indicate the true fervour 
which will giA e wings to the doctrine]). They are to lead men 
io r«=^peritance (Mk til 2 ), over which the joy of the angels is in- 
creased (Lk ending in the parable of the Prodigal Son), 

They are to sow the seed of the w'ord of life broadcast, on all 
soils (Lk 8^1^) ; and the thought which will sustain them, even 
when the seed seems utterly fruitless, is that they ..ti,- IT'- r- ur- - 
sentatives, and speak with His authority beliin I /id. 

that hearefch you heareth me,’ Mt Lk lO^j- 19, Jn for 
are they not His ‘servants,’ and ‘of his household’? (Mt 1025 ). 
Hepo*'*!-. io cut. j*w-.-'bb -j- indicating all, and says that upon 
him, ■•••.• ib. rod- lU human faith and enthusiasm, and 
not upon the dead heights of Sinai or rock of 2ion, wiU He 
build His Church (Mt 161^). That Church W’as to be distin- 
giiii-ned by its component members. It should reveal to the 
world a npc of character new in the comb’ *: ' •« o'* i'- 
and representative of the Society ’c> ideal. To'- pv r.f - •« cinin 
ship was of the future, ana noi vvmndlau. I'm-’ o li c ‘ih . r 
circle of His associates Christ had to adhiil the of the 

Boanerges or of Peter; they had to learn slo'.\i.\ v.iiat h nieani 
to be members of the Church as Christ conceived it. The 
<Iis< Iple crist bear himself with an unswi r\ ing aLiiLi.dc touartls 
’"ne wond, being filled with one overmastering iaea aiid scivIl-o 
(M t 6^, Lk 16^3)j from which he must never look loack (Lk 
So ccinpleee is to be his obedience and devotion, that the nearest 
human "tie^ must be broken if they conflict with this vocation 

(Lk Mt :0^ .t-d c • r,- '..-I:. » of ‘ all that he hath ’ 

become his rule ■ .dth the impulse of a 
blind fanaticism, out wiin tne cauu ana ineasurKl rtasoning of 
J.- ■ _ > ‘ - .r ' ■ • aUder of a tower (Lk 14‘> >«'; ; for 

, • ' ■■ !;■<■,'. ‘ ‘ of fretful anxiety, is the note of 

;]( -**!i*‘dcd disciple (Mt 622.34). Hence he vvill need to 

ni'.kc I’o •*Jabf»ru;»' apologies for his faith, for God will inspire 
him when the time for utterance arrives, propheviv being one of 
the marks of primitive discipleship (Mt 10 -“, "Mk 13^ ^ Lk 12TT). 
As a soldier, he must look for hardship as his lot, expect no 
ready welcome ever.vwhere, not bid the fire of heaven fall on 
those who lietd him not (I.k 95:**.), i)ufc anticipate the burden of 
thecrcss(Lk 1427), submit to be ‘hated of all u.---' f I'.v s'.: o 
(Mt 1022 )j fearlei^ly enduring per-^ccution even lut,) dti. . (*■.■-"). 
As being on active service, em'''n mernrer must guard against 
encumbrances, possessions that, accuniLiiatii’g, hiT'der. If the 
rich ^oung man would be a ‘■perieci' discipU*, he must part 
with'that' which now share's his care and attention (Mt 1921 , Lk 
1»*~): the disciple must go forth wrasting no thought upon 
purse, wallet, or clorhcs, losing no +>■'(. im r( ‘saluta- 
tions by the way’ (Lk ios Mk 'It Tb rt-noimees for 

ihe sake 01 his high mission, not for the boastful and purpose- 
le^ contempt of an Essene. His aloofness from possessions is 
consecrated by the lowh simplicity of bis spirit, which, already 
dwelling in the Kingdom of heaven, proclaims it with the art- 
lessness of a little child (Mt 18^, Mk 9^4, Lk 9^"^), and wdtih the 
same generous desire to share all his possessions, sp-iriiual as 
well as temporal, with others (Ac 2^4 432 and the Pauline com- 
ment Gal 29). He may find himself a lanib luiioiig wolves (Lk 
109), but he will still show his discipleship bv ibai love 01 men 
which first commissioiied him (Jn 1395). He will learn 10 see 
brothers in all workers for good, whatever name they bear, for 
‘he that is not against us is for us’ (Mk 9^, Lk 950)^ and the 
‘feJse prophets’ he will easily discern by thear spiritu^ unfmit- 
fulness, though they call on the Name and work miracles (Mt 
7^ These signs of the perfect member of ihe body of Chnst 
will be the gradual outcome of the hidden inward life: no 
school can make it ; it will spring from the inner sincerity of 
devotion and character, the * prayer, alms, fasting ’ ‘ in secret’ of 
Mt6i-is. 

In founding the Church, whose main purpose 
should be the reconciliation of man to God, Christ’s 
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L'liief act of organization was connected with the 
material that slionhl form the Church, — the primary 
Apostles, and the larger group of discij)les who 
should foreshadow the ultimate attainment. To 
perfect them was the chief necessity : to make 
them the shining, guiding lights of the world, 
wlio in the after-days should do e\en greater 
things on earth than He Himself (Jn 14^-*. Hence, 
perhaps, the little He says about the elements of 
external religion. He certainly accexjted from 
the past the act of baptism as emx>ioyed by 
Jolin (Mt 21-'^ . ^Ik Lk 20^), and cominanded 
its practice ( Mt 28^'*), though not Himself actually 
baptizing (Jn 4-’), and clearly *■ 

Apostle with the niinor importa 
(1 Co H") as compared with preaching — the 
baptism of the Si>irit (Mt 3^^ ; Mk 1®, Lk 3^*^, Jn 
i-p. He accexjted the Sabbath of His ]>eoxde, but 
only subject to the good and needs of man (Mt 
l2’^,'"Mk 2-”, Lk 6®j, so that His followers afterwards 
felt free to ciiange the day. "VThile He organized 
XJrayer to the extent that "it should be always in 
ilis name (Mt 18^, Jn 14^'*^ 15^® 16-®), and showed the 
spirit of that command in the prayer taught to His 
discixiles. He would have it liljerated from the 
formalism and ‘ vain repetitions ’ of tlie x>ast and of 
the heathen (Mt 6'^). lie avlopteil im -V'^tcmcvtized 
body of teaching, or of rechnicai Uabbiiiu di-cipline, 
and no casuistic expounding of Scrix^ture. The one 
new institution He delivered into the keeping of 
His followers was in the consecration of that Last 
Supx>er destined to be the hrst of an ageless series, 
and to be the x^^rpetual symbol of the vital union 
of the Church and its Lord in things visible and 
invisible (Mt 26-*®* Mk 14 ^, Lk 22 ^% 

If, then, we ask what orgarizatzon appears to 
exist on the night of the Cruciiixian, we seem to 
find little that could satisfy the representative 
ecclesiastical mind. There is throughout Galilee 
and in Jerusalem a vaguely connected number of 
believers in Jesus. These know, in more or less 
detail, the kind of witness that is expected of them 
before the world, a manifestation that, once realized, 
would mark them out from the world more plainly 
than J ew from Roman. They are bound together 
by this unity of character, which, once attained, 
will be the presence of the Kingdom of God to each 
one. Their leaders are eleven of their Lord's in- 
timates, chosen by Him as teachers and preachers 
of His word. For outward helps they have the 
institutions of Judaism, with the baptism of John ; 
the continual remembrance of Christ through pray- 
ing in His name, and in the prayer He hail given ; 
and in the communion of the Lord's Supper. 

But in the Acts and the Epistles we meet ^\dth a 
development of oig.-irdzaiitfri arising chiefly out of 
local necessities. Tt‘maining Jews and at- 

tending worship at the Tonifdc - Ac 3^}, the disciples 
gradually became more cor-ciou^ of the necessity of 
•something in the nature of a separate community. 
Meetings of sympathizers, which were also open to 
any who would come (1 Co 14®), were planned, and 
since they could not be held in the synagogues (Ac 
6®), private houses were used (Ac *2^® o'*- 18", Ro 16®, 
1 Co 16^®5 Col 4^®}. Here were held gatherings for 
common prayer, for the breaking of bread, for 
Apostolic teaching and fellowship (Ac 2^), and 
for the moral edification of those x>resent. As the 
first community at Jeru.saleni iruTeased in numbers, 
it was found to be necessary to organize a group 
of helpers for the distribution of charity and the 
general ministrations (dca/coHai, Ro 12’', 1 Co 12®) of 
almonry (Ac 6^"®), though for the full ‘work of the 
ministry ' other gift^ and opportunities would enter 
in (Eph 4^-). Tlie Aj>ostIes continued to spend them- 
selves in preacliirig and in prayer; and as they 
needed assistance in these, they would naturally 
turn to their ‘ helps ' (1 Co 12®), those ‘ men of good 


rex>ort, full of the Sxurit and of wisdom ' (Ac 6^), who 
would thus, by giring occasional instruction and 
spiritual guidance, become practising ministers of 
the word, though their almonry would remain the 
distinctive duty of these ‘ deacons,' and the key to 
tliei -I \ (1 Ti 3®^*), esx}ecially during 

the .tolic communion (Ac 2 ^^‘ •*®). 

The Church still consisted of those called dis- 
cix>les, but slowly it assumed a more visible niem- 
ber-ship. Bax^tism became the recognized entrance ; 
baxdism ‘ into the name of Christ ’ (Ac 2^® 8^® 10® 
19®, Ro 6®, Gal 3-’) — in St. Paul’s thought a 
-pirl^iial cleansing (1 Co 6^^), a mystical burial 
bob'i'G I'.ie rising of the new life (Col 2^-}. Each 
member was to offer sacrifices of praise and thanks 
(He 13^® b might teach (Ja 3^), and pray with im- 
mediate access to God (Ex)h 3^^), and would receive 
direct illumination (Jn 1^, 1 Jn 2-’). Each was a 
temxde of the Holy Spirit (1 Co 6^^), and was to 
be ■::\cn up entirely (mentally, j^l^ysically, and 
-MX • to God (Ko 12^***^), unto a rene>ved life 

of righte"ousness and holiness (Ex^h J--*}. Their 
common name steadily underwent changes that 
marked a more organized body. From ‘ disciples,’ 
the folIow*ers and learners of Jesus, they became 
more conscious of mutual bonds of faith and con- 
secration, so that dde\4>0L (‘brothers') better de- 
scribed them (Ac 28’“*), since in the fellowship of 
Christ they had abolished the demarcations of 
nation, \veaith, position, and sex (Gal 3®, Col 3^^), 
and had attained to that kinsliix) which is as close as 
that of mother and brethren (Lk 8^^). Afterwards 
■ ‘ ■ ••’L ‘ ' - f the brotherhood led them to a 

•. ■ lembers, ol dycoL (‘the saints’), 

those who are striving after holiness (1 Co P, Ro 
1^). They are already looked upon as a school, 
a sect, a party {aipeats) by outsiders (Ac 24®* 28‘®), 

so that these first communities of ‘ the holy ones ’ 
were being -welded together openly. Their govern- 
ment was not sacerdotal, the name 'priest’ oc- 
curring in the NT only wiien used of the whole 
society (IP 2®* Rev 5^®). At their head were 
still the Apostles, strong by their commission from 
Christ (Mt 10^ Lk 6^®, Mk and in- 

creased in numbers through the gmdance of the 
Holy Spirit, Paul, Barnabas, Matttdas, and others 
being added (1 Co 9®, Gal P®, Ro 16’, 1 Th 2®). 
Their faith and zeal had been renewed by the 
vision of the risen Lord (Ac 12ni!2^ 1 Qq 91 15?)^ 
in that faith they had wrought wondrous signs of 
their Apostolate (2 Co 12*-). But with the growth 
of the membership of the Church, and the forma- 
tion of many isolated congregations, superinten- 
dents or presidents {Trp€(r^&r€poL) were needed and 
appointed, whose duties soon included that of 
teaching as well as governing the general affairs 
(1 Ti p^’. Tit 1^). Their equivalent title in 
Greek cities would seem to have been ‘ overseers,’ 

' bishops ’ {Ma-KOTTOL^ Ph 1’, Tit 1’), and their duties 
the same, namely, attending to the poor and the 
sick, helping travelling brethren, exercising dis- 
cipline towards v-rong-dc^cr-. and the general ad- 
ministration of rlic fornnninity'-^ business. So that, 
although St. Paul mentions" many offices in the 
Ch^eh (1 Co 12®, Eph 4^’-), two orders only stand 
out clearly in the NT after the Apostles, that of 
the presbyters or elders, and that of the deacons. 
Tlie i>rox)hetic office is too nearly allied to the 
Apostolic to be easily distingiiished, though Jesus 
speaks of it as of something known universally (Mt 
1041 23®^) ; St. John .-peaks of the Church as ' the 
saints, apostles, and prophets ' (Rev 18®* ^) ; and 
Acts names some (Ac 11^ 21^® 15^^). 

In the organization of the Church, doctrine began 
to he more settled. While Jesus lived, and in His 
own life could show the blessedness of the Kingdom 
of God within, men could not go fax astray. But 
afterwards it was necessary to tdl of Him, His 
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sayings and doings, His warnings, His ideals, and 
the purpose of His life. The A])ostles would ques- j 
tion whether the future would guard these truly, 
or add to, alter, or take away. So a body of things 
needful to be taught was collected, and, for the 
Gentile world, the OT added as an introduction to 
the comprehension of Christ. To some such col- 
lection St. Paul alludes in Ro 6^^, 2 Th 2^® j but for 
the knowledge of this the whole NT is our only 
source to-day. Thence we gather, besides many 
condicting modern readings of great doctrines, a 
general agreement as to the practices of the early 
Church. We find them still meeting for a while 
on the Sabbath, the Lord’s day commemoi siting the 
Ilesnrrection and only later becoming liie re^i-dtiy. 
At theii would be cclebiiiicd tIu: Love- 

Feast, -ti'su'uioie.'- hardly distinguishable from the 
Lord’s Supper. Here would be the gathering for 
common prayer, of the form of which we know^ 
nothing, the Epistles quoting no regular prayer, 
referring to no liturgical order, and not even allud- 
ing to the Lord’s Prayer. Afterwards the fund for 
the poorer brethren would be collected (Ac 4*^^, Gal 
2l^ Ro 15-^®). 

So that which comes to be known by the Greek 
pagan title eKKXyja-lcL, ‘the Church,’ is g'-M^irisdly 
organized. She begins in the mind of Chii-;, livo, 
unlimited, the universal Kingdom of God, with no 
sacred seasons, sanctuaries, or priesthood. But 
her Founder knows that her 'vvork is among men, 
and that she must be humanly as well as Di\dnely 
developed. So the limitations of organized life are 
lightly imposed upon her, not to hinder but to 
increase effectiveness. Still will she cherish the 
liberty to which the past hf..- bioughl her (Gal 3-**), 
and receive both good and c\ il into lier net (Lk 5®, 

2 Ti 2-®), for she strives to save all. The outward 
organization develops, but, while \ve keep to the 
pages of the NT, the spirit of the Church is still 
master of her organization, still looks to the In- 
visible Church, yet to be, of those made perfect, 
%vhere the have no place (1 Co 6® 15®^, 

Gal Epl'i y*}. [ Iu‘ j.^.'-cnibly v»f tho'C made perfect 
through love (Ja 2“ . tlic o\ orla-iiiig Kingdom of 
our Lord (2 P 1^^), irio \\ iii( b ibe U'w have already 
entered here upon earth — ' Theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven’ (Mt 5®* Lk See also Church. 

Literature. — For detailed treatment of the Church offices 
and officer^, the ''ollovviri^r mavhc consulted out of the abundant 
liLcrarurc on ihese subj* (T'. ■ 1 larch, Organiz. of the Early Chris- 
tian Chnrch-i^; Licrhifooi PhiCpy., Dissert, i. (repub. as T/te 
Christian Ministry), and Galatians, Excursus on ‘Apostle’; 
Ramsay, Church in the Roman TT/zw // ' . TT.»r', Et : 
Weizsacker, AposL Age, Eng-, tr. v->l n nU. 
tianity in the Apost. ^<7e,045ff. ; Ujin'-ra \'T Ton v. \(.l. > . ; 
Lindsay, Church and Mmisiry mtm ' * I>'-)>op,’ 

‘Baptism’ (esp. pp. 240-242), ‘Ch;.r« 

‘Deacon,’ ‘ Lord’s Supper,’ and ‘ Lo.Mi'- l);j\ in If!.-' L/J. 

r.I)r Ali I)AI•I^^^ 

ORIGINALITY. — It is not Msii-iidi’i: that at- 
tempts should have been made •ii-pirc Christ’s 
claim to originality. Under whichever aspect we 
regard His Person, whether we consider Him in 
His historical relations, or contemplate the eternal 
truth revealed in Him, on eitlicr side oi>portunity 
presents itself for di'iintiii,!; the originality of His 
doctrine. Under tlic iiTnicr as]»e(C this mani- 
festly the ease. However fully we may he con- 
vinced of the novelty of the doctrine of the Saviour, 
nobody fancies that that doctrine was without 
historical connexion wdth wliat had gone before. 
As in the Saviour’s Person the Divine revealed itself 
in human form, so in His doctrine the Divine truth 
wliich He had to communicate clothed itself in the 
language and thought of the time in which He lived. 
Though He was the Son of God, He \vas also the 
child of His own age and* people. Though the 
truth that He revealed was eternal, it was ad- 
dressed, in the first instance, to the peo^de of the 
country and time in "which He lived, and linked 


itself at countless points to the religions ideas and 
hopes of those wlio listened to His preaching. And 
under this aspect of the Saviour's doctrine the ques- 
tion presents itself, w hether it may not be sufficiently 
accounted for on the lines of a natural development 
of tlie religious tendencies of the age in wliicli He 
lived, and whether He has indeed contributed any- 
thing new and original to the religions history of 
the Avorld. 

But, on the other hand, the tendency to empha- 
size the eternal truth revealed in the Person of 
Christ, while it seems to rebut such attempts to 
reduce His doctrine to the product of the reli- 
gious develoxmients of the age in which He lived, 
may lead indirectly to the challei'.ging of His ori- 
ginality from another side. The religion which 
Christ has founded is recognized as a imiversal 
religion — a religion destined not for any particular 
people, but for all mankind. As such it must 
aijpeal to the deepest cravings of the human heart, 
and satisfy those yearnings which had found ex- 
pression in the tlionghts and as^iiratioiis of the 
teachers -who had gone before Him. Christ came 
in the fulness of time. The course of the world’s 
history before Him had been one long xmejiaration 
for the revelation given in His Person. The Spirit 
of God had been at Avork in the hearts of mankind 
from th<‘ l«*__*-**i' cuiding them gradually to the 
truth, 'lb; that the truth which Christ 

proclaimed is eternal, may be regarded as a proof 
that He can lay no claim to originality in the 
declaration of it. There had been countless anti- 
cipations of it in the teachers who had gone before. 
He did but formulate the truth u]3on wliich the 
mind of man had been brooding from the begin- 
ning. ‘Nam res ipsa,’ says Augustine {Hctfrict. 
i. c. 12), ‘qu 0 e nunc Christiana religffi rnii:cii]'ntiir, 
erat et apud antiquos, nec defuit ab ijiiiio gcnoi-Ls 
humani quousque Christus veniret in came, nnde 
vera religio, qufe jam erat, ccepit appellari Chris- 
tiana.’ It is easy to understand how, from this 
point of view', arguments might be urged against 
the oi:;. V of Christ, in a si>irit very dilierent 
froni i-l'i ■ animates Augustine in his remark. 

Attempts have been made to prove that the truth 
revealed in Christ had been anticipated by the 
sages and religion^ teachers wlio had gone before 
Him. The literature of the ancient world has been 
ransacked to discover parallels to the doctrine of 
Christ. And on the strength of the occasional 
points of resemblance, which have been thus col- 
lected, betw'een the teaching of the Saviour and 
that of those who ha\c go’i - b- hiro Him, the ori- 
ginality of Christ has i ■■ ■•,■! i. ;; ^-d. and His claim 
to be the founder of a new' religion denied. 

We proi>ose to consider some of the attempts 
w'hich have thus been made from difierent sides 
to prove the indebtedness of Christ to those wLo 
preceded Him, and to discuss the w'orth of the 
charge of want of originality based upon the evi- 
dence thus adduced. In some of the cases we have 
to consider, it is the quc'd-i, (.f tlu* originrdity not 
so much of Christ oi’ ( hri-iiavii \ that is in- 
volved, as the Person of Christ is either left out 
of account as a pure piece of fiction, or reduced 
to such mean x)roportions as rob it of all histori- 
cal significance. But inasmuch as in such cases 
the attempt is made to disprove the originality of 
that religious movement vriiich %ve, at any rate, 
associate with the Person of Christ, we may fitly 
consider them here, so far, at least, as the criticism 
in question involves the doctrine of the Master as 
distinguished from the Apostles. 

i. Christianity and Graeco - Roman thought. — 
Occasional attempts ha\'e been made to trace the 
indebtedness of Christianity to Greek and Grseco- 
Roman thought. We do not refer here to the 
endeavours of such men as Hatch and Hamack 
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to prure tlie iiifiiienee of Greek pklk.^opliy on the 
development of Clirifetiaii doetriiie, but to the much 
more revolutionary tendency of such writers as 
Bruno Bauer and ‘Ernest Havet, who have sought 
to account not only for the development of Christian 
doctrine, hut for "the origin of Christianity itself, 
upon such lines. 

In his work, Christ. is vml die Ciesaren: Der Ursprung des 
Chri^tenthiniis- aus dem romischen Griechentkiim (1877, 2u<:l ed. 
ISTll), Bauer serioubly undertakes to prove that Chris-wianity is not 
Jewiish in its origin, but is really the product of Graeco- Roman 
thoug-ht. Its birthplace was not Palestine, but the two cities 
in which the blendings of East and West took place, — Alexandria 
and Rome. Judaism in its monotheism did but give the skele- 
ton : it was the West that gave the soul. Philo and Seneca 
were its real founders. At Alexandria, Judaism was enriched 
by a combination of the Platonic world of ideas with the 
Heraelitic Logos. Philo made of this Logos a priestly mediator 
who brings the extremes of the Divine and the human into 
relation to one another. Seneca gave to this mediator realitj', 
brought him down to earth into touch with men, and made 
I*, ''«■'« l,y .-Tificring In the picture he has painted 
4'. o Aoi-ld one day arise and fulfil the destiny 
of mankind, he is the real creator of the Christian Messiah. He 
introduced to the masses the wisdom of Greece, with its call to 
self-denial and renunciation of the world, whereby man may 
attain to God-likeness and eternal peace. It W’as Seneca who 
laid the foundation for Christian Rome. In the contrast which 
he presents betw^een the old law with its formal requirements 
and the new* with its higher, more spiritualistic demands, he 
has supplied the theme for the Sermon on the Mount. Many 
of his sayings have been reproduced in the XT, sometimes in 
a marmer which conclusively proves the secondariness of the 
Scripture version. It is true that he is never mentioned by 
name in. the NT. This Bauer would explain by the fact that 
the XT literature is so late in date that its compilers were 
ignorant of the fact that Seneca was the author of the maxims 
wh\‘h were carreui am-":ig ilie soc’ei\ for whom they ’wrote. 
St'li.. in casts me corrC'siv'n(le''‘Cfc lurtween the XT parallels 
and the or'igiral uc'eranoc- or Stncca ia so close, that Bauer is 
of opinion that the XT authors must have had the -writings of 
the Roman sage before them. 

Another factor to -w'hieh Bauer attaches importance in ac- 
counting for the origin of Christianity, is the influence of the 
political conditions of the time. Despair over the downfall of 
the Republic, w’hich seemed to portend the end of the world, 
awakened the yearning for a new spiritual world. The levelling 
of classes, which followed on the establishment of the Empire, 
1,‘CgoT a fairh :n human rigliia and inspired a feeling of mutual 
d_pei:chnco such, as the Rcpul'lic Y ad iiev er awakened. Further, 
Lhc empei-ors ihL-iii'-eives 'coiurihuied lo the ideal w’hich was 
gradually taking shape in the mind of the age. The Christian 
Saviour an.l 'u- Rmi* r ( ■ I'f 'v*!-- ar^ bAth pi-- du ‘S of V < -vi;o 
tendency, v.i '■•h -< ;ig;ii o -'".m ui r«'v* 1 -. -'d '.rmu.icri'd 
goods of antiquity in one personal, all-powerful form. Augustus 
■was the prince of peace who healed the wounds of the Civil 
War; Tiberius, the servant of the co*. : Caligula, the 
god-man and world-judge; Nero, the p'i w^ho dedi- 

cated himself to the service of humamby ; V espasian caused the 
Jewish oracle, which had called him to be ruler of the world, 
10 be carried before- h-s k-ric,ns; Xer\a and bis succe-^r^ri- gave 
to rno Bor.sim world ati example of mildnoss and iraiiquiliirv. 
The cc’icral figure oi irn. new religion L a conipo-ite characier 
con^tructeil ont of int a5]/iKiLio:is and idcai:» of Greek philosophy 
and lanoizs trait-, tKirrov. cil from the occupants of the Imperial 
th*'orie, in whom I'ne itiyna»i world recognijied the niediators 
between heaven and earth. 

Such are the lines on which Bauer seeks to 
ascribe the origin of . "i ^ ; j i * i I : _\ to Grieco-Roman 
infiuence. It is evid'-si: I'psi Is I- theory involves 
not only the complete overturn of all hut the most 
extreme theories as to the date of the NT litera- 
ture, hut also a very <lifierent reading of the course 
i>f profane hi.-tury from that which has hitherto oh- 
t allied. Bauer ii,i> no hesitation in setting aside 
the 'LO-tii.i'Miy uf Tacitus, Suetonius, and the other 
B'pmari lii-nivi.in-. A theory which represents 
Nero in the character of philanthropist, and finds 
in his 1 ('ign an ariliei juit ion of Ihf M<^>sianic blessed- 
ness, M'.akc- (li(‘ .-irongc^i lieinamG on our credulity. 
Bauei’'- \ fi- to iIp; dnu? of i lie NT writings are 
wild in the extreme. The Epi'sflo- to the Corin- 
thians are a late (aanpo^ii ion of i iic 2nd cent. ; the 
Urevrmgelimn is ascribed to the first half of 
Hadrian’s reigm ; the Apocalypse and Fourth 
Gospel to the time of Marcus Aurelius, the latter 
being an attempt to carry out systematically the 
Gnostic opposition to Judaism. The Jewisfi ele- 
ment in the NT is pc •Icrcd. The author 

of the U revangeliif ,> - or; 'l!!!iiM5. by birth, who 


was at home in Itome and Alexandria’ ; the author 
of Matthew, no Jewish Christian, but ‘a Roman 
nouiislied by Seneca’s spirit.’ Such theories 
justify II. Holtzmann’s characterization of Bauer 
as *a critical Herostratus’ {Einl. in cl. NT, p. 
183). If their very wildness calls for no serious 
refutation, it at any rate serves to demonstrate the 
impracli-cabilily of the attempt to assign a Hellenic 
origin to Christianity. 

Havet’s work, Lc Christinnisme et ses Origin es, is 
on somewhat similar lines, but much more moderate 
in tone. 

There are, Havet thinks, three elements to be taken into 
account in considering the origin of Christianity, the Hellenic, 
the Jewfish, represented by the Prophets and the Psalms, and a 
third which he calls the Galilsean, by which he means the senti- 
ments and ideas which developed at fir ‘turbulent 

population ot Galileo under* the misery dominion, 

and then raised uji Jesus, and determined His action and 

<1 * ■ ■ I ‘ * f *' " ' ■ hi ' , " . ' ^ 

foL 1 ' '■ but insists, on the other 

hand, that however large may be the share of Galilaean Judaism 
in the Christian revolution, far more considerable is that of 
Hellenism in Christianity once it was established. We must 
distinguish, he contends, betw'een the essence and the accident, 
between the C'iiri^lian ‘-j/irii anrl the Christian revolution. The 
Christian revolu'.jon caiiit; iioni Judsea and Galilee. But the 
Christian spirit is essentially that of Ci i ^ o-Ro"'!!-! pliilosophy 
and religi* * *■ . ' ‘ _ . i-. not the 

laiihaml-' ‘ ‘.b- ‘ . s " (Judaism, 

but Judaism ib:., v:,' ab-)*-b.-(i b'io the common beliefs of the 
human race. It: (-r-iv r .o t -lJ. ‘li-:. this contention, Havet gives 
an- \( i ‘'TTi'li ■>' ‘V:' ra'uiv "rwui I'ri (.•arA'-t 

tim I i o <.jr\ •> a.: ;f ■ \ - « •' ,o 

breathe anj-thing of the Christian spirit- In summarizing his 
‘ i' the heathen w, '-Md. 

. • • . 5." . . i 3 Christianity 'i - !■' l’kI 

y ■ . '! ■ . “ the immortality of the soul, in 

the resurrection of the dead, in a future life with punishments 
and rewards, in the existence of gods who were offended by the 
faults of men, in the approaching end of this world and the 
coming of a new one. They had their temples, their altars, 
their pr . . ■ r- -while there were not wanting 

among ' . • ■fid that the divinity desired no 

orher temple ihan the heart of man, nor other worship than the 
1 ) rac Lice ot \ ir cue. Their moral code breathed the same spirit 
of self-denial as Christianity inculcated ; taught men to despise 
riches, honours, pleasure.?, yea, happiness itself ; inspired an 
abhorrence of sin, a consciousness of our moral infirmity, and a 
passionate longing for salvation ; inculcated chastity, alms, 
charity, a horror of war, submission to authority. How is it 
possible, asks Havet, with such a picture before us, to speak of 
Christianity as renewing the face of the earth, or to hail its 
•- .• • r,’ i ■ ■' P He believes 

lave remained 

heathen, that its mythol c ■. I - . wonVl gw <i’-:ri''\v 

have vanished, and that ■ ,■ ■■■.•: friiicr’- iCKl r'oe 

need of equality and justice would have developed more and 
more and passed into its manners and laws. This natural 
devtfiopir.cn r it was not permitted to pursue. The Judaizers 
i)reci]vtaifd the crisis; the reform was carried through ■with 
too great haste, -v^ith the result that the -world, in becoming 
Christian, remained more pagan than if Hellenism had retained 
its mastery. 

While Havet recognizes that Judaism thus played a consider- 
able part in the origin of Christianitv, ho assigns but little 
importance to the Person of Chn-.t Himself in the movement 
which bore His name. He believes that John the Baptist vras 
the principal personage in the religious revolution of which 
Jesus has the honour. Of the life of Jesus Himself we know 
almost nothing- Havet denies that He claimed to be the 
Christ, and that He was tried before the Sanhedrin and con- 
demned for blasphemy or any religious crime. He did not 
break with Judaism, nor was He the o]>poncni of the Pharisees 
in the way He is represented in the Go^pcL. He was a Jew, 
ardent to fanaticism, a Galilsean zealot who had inflamed the 
people of ITis country, and, in the end, so agitated Jerusalem 
iiseif Thar the JevvLh authorities, whom He had compromised, 
Imnded Him over to the Roman police, by whom He was put to 
death as a disturber of the peace. At the moment of His death, 
that which we call Christianity had no existence. He -was Hiin- 
-elf a Christian only in Hi- manner of feeling ; otherwise He was 
a pure Jew, and there is neither word nor act in His life that 
is not thoroughly Jewish. He introduced no new dogma or 
practice. He bad no conception of the Trinity, or the Incarna- 
tion, or other m\ ■sterie'*, — no idea of Church or Sacraments. It 
was not till after His de®-th that some began to ask, ‘ Was He 
not the Christ ? ^ and the thought once started gained currency. 
In order to give the suggestion any plaii>ibiliii , it was npoes«s.iry 
to combine with it ^ 11 =“ belief that this Jesus who had perished 
miserably had been rai'-ed up from the dead to enter on a life 
or glory. If .Jesus was The Christ, then all was not finished. 
He must reappear. Tic m.;-- com (■ again a- irc Chri«iT on ih(‘ 
clouds of heaven iti 'b - ‘-fy iliis wicbi'd world and l-risc-l. 

The hope thus cherished was converted into actual fact. The 
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step was taken from the thoug-ht, ‘ He must rise again/ to the 
belief, ‘ He has risen.’ The lav^- '.prcafl aiuonj: i.iie Jewish com- 
munities scattered throughout liie Roiiiun Luipir<, and from 
them to the Roman world in the midst of which they lived, that 
the Christ, who was to come to inaugurate the kingdom of the 
God of the Jews in place of that of the Romans, had actually 
appeared, that He had been crucified, and had risen from 
the dead, and was to reappear to destroy the sinners, and 
to raise up from the dead all the I'c’ toou-’. a--d reunite them 
in an eternal life with those who v.- u !• .- 'i’ ... With faith in 
Christ and His resurrection, the Gentile converts to the new 
^ t - I ii . ’'O the worship of the one God alone, and the 
('■ • (■■/! 1 lu ; while in their turn they set aside, in the name 

of Christ, the more if]Mi'.ruauc tlemcnrs of Judaism, particularly 
circumcision. This pcrifi. d .^udal^ln purified itself more and 
more as it spread among riie and became permeated 

by the spirit of Greek philosophy. The two spirits came in time 
to be confounded. 

^ Such is Havet’s account of the origin of Chiia- 
tiaiiity. Although his theories are not so extreme 
as those of Bauer, his attempt to assign Hellenic 
culture as the main source from which Cliri-,tianity 
has sprung serves, equally with Bauer's, to illus- 
trate to what desperate expedients such a theory is 
reduced in order to give itself even some measure 
of ] ihui-ihilil y.^ Both essays result in the attempt to 
q.\j;l{iin Ci!n>Li{ii:ity without the Person of Christ; 
hu ilioiigii Havet does not, like Bauer, deny the 
existence of Christ altogether, there are few Chris- 
tians who " -R / ■ • ' ’ ‘ J ewish fanatic whom 

he present • . , whom they worship. 

We must allow to both authors — to Havet especi- 
ally — a certain merit, in so far as they demonstrate 
how well Greek thought had prepared the soil for 
the seeds of Chri''Liaii truth. As contributions to 
the study of the early history of the Christian 
Church and the development of Christian doctrine, 
their works may prove of value ; but as accounts of 
the origin of ClirNlianity itself, we cannot assign to 
them any won li (Harnack, Hist, of Dog jn(/, Eng. 
tr. i. 52 f.). Tlicy virtually recognize tne imprac- 
ticability of any attempt to trace the indebtedness 
of the historical Jesus to Hellenic culture. What- 
ever parallels they may bring forward to any of the 
recorded utterances of Jesus, they make no attempt 
to show in what way He could have been brought 
into contact with the literature from which He is 
supposed to have derived inspiration. Only by 
critical theories regarding ilio Go-i)(,B wliich would 
deprive them of all historic:! 1 uonli. (mhi ilicy find 
room to introduce that Hellenic infiuence which 
they seek to trace. 

ii Christianity and Buddhism. — From the side 
of Buddhism, also, attacks have been made on the 
originality of Christianity. It is an undoubted 
fact, that long before the Christian era Buddhist 
doctrine had penetrated to distant ji'si: 

])o--.Jbnity of the indebtedness o: ( iii i-il.:'! 

Gospels to the Buddha legend is not so remote 
as to be dismissed without careful consideration. 
Various nii(‘!npi- ]ia\o been made to prove that 
much of i1k‘ •iiiiicr’Ml in the Gospel narratives may 
be traced to Buddhist sources — notably by Bunsen, 
Seydel. Lillie, and more n^( ently by Stix, Pfleiderer, 
and van don Bergli van Eysinga (for titles of Yvorks 
see below in list of Literature). Among the earlier 
group of writers, Seydel is generally recognized to 
be the most scholarly ; and we may devote our 
attention chiefly to him. In his book, Da^ Evan- 
gelium Jesu in seinen Verhdltnissen zw Buddha- 
sage und Buddha-lehre^ he endeavours to construct 
a ' Buddhist- Christian Gospel Harmony’ hy draw- 
ing up a list of the parallels that may be traced 
beWeen the two religions. 

In all, Seydel collects 51 such parallels, which he proceeds to 
arrange in 3 groups. In the first he places those resemblances j 
which may be accidorilal ; in the second, those case.s in which 
we are forced to conclude that there has been borrowing on one 
side or the other. The third group contains parallels in which 
it is clear not only that there has been borrowing, but on which 
side the borrowing has taken place. This last group contains 
only five parallels, and in each case Seydel concludes that the 
verdict must be given in favour of Buddhism- They are as 


follows : — (1) the presentation of the infant Jesus in Che Temple, 
compared with that of Buddha ; (2) the fast of Jesus and of 
Buddha ; fJ) the pre-existence of Jesus and of Buddha ; (4) the 
fig-tree as the place of Buddha’s first eon\ ersion, compared w ith 
Jesus’ interview \\iTh Nathanael (Jn l4brf.^ ; ^5^ the question of 
the_ disciples regarding the man who was born blind (Jn 92)^ 
which seems to imply a foriiier state of existence whose sinful- 
ness might account for present afHiction. The verdict in favour 
of Buddhism in this third group of parallels strengthens the 
probability that in the second group also it is Christianity that 
is the debtor. In this group the Miinbi r of naralh N nics lo 2 o. 
12 of which Seydel regards as of eie.iiLr ■' ihari me re^r. 

Among the Gospel facts which he ’r ii<i<lu' e- i > ihi- :’r-. d ^ i-ioi. 

i may be mentioned the annunciation to Marj’, 
“wborn child, the temptation, and the Beati- 
■ ■ en in the first group of 23 parallels, which 

" • . bewholly accidental, he belie'ves that in view 

of the conclusions reached by an examination of the two other 
groups, there is a possibility that in at least 15 cases the Gospels 
may have been subject to Buddhist infiuence. 

To account for the )>iv'-ence of mi niin'li material in the Gospels 
borrowed from Buddnist sources, fee^del formulates the hypo- 
thesis that, in addition to tht iwo -oiiri i-'- c. I'f m-;. 
as underlying the Synoptic -tIk . (Vi, i rior.' of ^n'vn 

and the original Mark— -there must also have existed a third 
source, a poetic -apocalyptic Gospel, in which the Christian 
material must have been worked up after the pattern of the 
Buddhist Gospels, with the incorporation of much that was 
derived from Buddhist sources. Ti ' ■ ■ ' * ‘ as used 

by all the Synoptists and by the '■ ■■ as well. 

That it has been lost is to be explained by the fact that the 
available material which it afforded had been ■! *'i 

the Gospels, w’hose more historical form and ge- . ** • < ■<!-- 'a* 
doctrine caused the early poetical work to be quite forgotten. 

Seydel claims a certain apologetic value for his 
inve.^tigation^. If he has shaken our faith in much 
in the Gospel narratives which he has shown to be 
derived fi*om Buddhism, we may comfort ourselves, 
he thinks, with the reflexion that those features in 
the life of J esus to which he has found no analogy 
in Buddliist tradition,— such, e.g.^ as the Passion 
and certain fundamental doctrines and j)ersonal 
characteristics of Jesus, — are thus indirectly con- 
firmed. In what remains after we have taken away 
what may be traced to Buddhism, we have a kernel 
of historical fact which is unassailable. 

When we turn to examine the various parallels 
upon which Seydel bases his contention, %ve find 
that the resemblance between the Christian and 
the Buddhist material is frequently exaggerated ; 
that but little attention is paid to the underlying 
difference between the two sides, which in many 
cases is much more striking than the apparent re- 
semblance ; and that, even where the resemblance 
is strongest, Seydel has not made out his case, viz. , 
that the fact which he instances from the Gospels is 
so unintelligible on Chr- i*i ■ ■■ : ' . that borrow- 
ing from an external ■ < • ‘ ■ only feasible 

explanation. We shall endeavour to justify this 
contention in the case of the five parallels upon 
which Seydel lays the greatest stress. 

(1) The Presentation in the Temple, Here Seydel’s point is 

that such presentation of the infant Jesus was not required, 
and that Luke’s appeal to the Law (2‘-i) is a mere device to in- 
troduce an incident b«-rro'\ » d '■ ;! u-i ( \ ;.i We admit 

that it was not neceh-'.ry : ■■i/ t.‘< ru c l !-'■ • c presented in 

person on the occasion of its i ».‘Mg :: »1 ; but we have only 

to read the account of the {>•■■ - .'T.m <‘i> <■ : -le infant Buddha, 
which Seydel thinks may” have suggested this incident, with its 
description of how 100,000 gods drew the waggon which bore 
him, of how the earth trembled as he entered the temple, of 
how the im'.gv*- ih;- ged"- 1. V ilich- ..hn, a ihi i! .- » -j 

at his feel, LO Mi(‘( I’nf.i ‘U'.o'-l i ■'« Pictuj 

which migb: !■< ii'-iirmd o^ I'ni dcpiir! in'i.’. i.-x kNer 

of the Law:*! I • i.-x. <>1 Jt‘^:n, r. 'pon. I'li] ..‘yoin % niln . 
beconceived I a': i dc-'r. 10 ;> pm. it:.,ia-i- 

tastic story, to w'hich the simple Gospel narrative offers the 
most striking contrast- 

( 2 ) Seydel finds the 40 days’ fast of Jesus in the wilderness in- 

exphcable in view of the contrast He Himself drew between His 
own conduct a id h. Sisi d b... Johr’ : he Baptist, 

and suggests '.lixi in.' di "i .s b.>rrci.\( d 'i-oi': ':ii‘ example of 
Buddha. Bu: :■ any pardlcl j.- a 1 drtd. wi do not need 

to go so far afie ld. Tiii' fib*'-' " f '*"’ ot }S'^. Dt^)and 

that of Elijah (1 K 108 ) at’ oiice suggest themselvc.', iis parallels 
which do not take us beyond the limits of Jewish history. 

( 3 ) Keydol finds a parallel to Christ’s words to the Jews, 

‘ l^fore” Abraham was, I am’ (Jn in Buddha’s as«:errion of 
his pre-existence. But the resemblance at once disapi>ears 
when we realize what is the kind of pre-existence Buddha 
eJaims for himself, — not like that of the Johan nine Logos who 


I 
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has been with God from tJ ’ ‘ but that of a 

bemj? who has underg'oiie ■ ■ fonub of incarna- 

tion. 

(4) It was while sitting under the Bodhi-tree, which \\as a 

kind of fig-tree, that Gautama attained Budda-hood, and im- 
mediately thereafter converted two brothers, who became his 
first disciples. Seydel finds a parallel to this in the words of 
J 2 SUS to Nathanael, ‘ ^\llen thou wast under the fig-tree, I saw 
thee' (Jn l-^). But beyond the facts that a r-’^d a d-=:- 

ciple are mentioned in both eases, there is ■ i- v . ■ ’an < 
between them. It was not Jesus, but Nathanael, w ho was sitting 
under the fig-tree; there is no suggestion of the ‘enlighten- 
ment’ of Jesus; and the disciple in connexion with whom the 
fig-tree is mentioned was not, as in Buddha’s case, the first who 
was called. 

(5) The question of the disciples with regard to the man who 
was born blind, ‘Master, \vho did sin, this man or his parents, 
that he was born blind?’ (Jn9-) is brought forward by Seydelas 
implying belief in the Buddhist doctrine of re-birth, according to 
which we are punished here for sins committed in a former state 
of existence. But the doctrine of the pre-existence of the soul 
was not unknown to the Jews (cf- Wis and it is ques- 
tionable, further, whether even this doctrine is necessarj’ to 
explain the question of the disciples. They may have been 
thinking of some sin committed in the womb (cf. Gen 25--), or 
may have regarded the blindness of the man as punishment in 
anticipation of the sins he would commit (cf. B. Weiss in Mej'er’s 
Kommentar, ad loc.). 

These are the parallels upon which, as has been 
said, Seydel lays the chief stress. He admits him- 
self that the force of the other analogies depends, 
in great measure, upon the verdict we pass ujion 
the evidence afforded by these five parallels, which 
constitute his third group. And if, as we have 
endeavoured to show, he has not made good his 
ease in these instances, much of the force of his 
ar<^ument is gone. As to his hypothesis of the 
existence of a poetie-apocalyptie Gospel imbued 
with Buddhist doctrine, there is absolutely no proof 
for the existence of such a document. Seydel can 
bring forward no x^articie of e\idence to sux>port his 
jiv] >v, He merely invents this fictitious Gosxiel 

t-) ^u]>ply the lack of historical connexion between 
Buddiiisni and Christianity, the want of which is 
one of the strongest objections to his theory. 

As remarked above, attempts have been made 
more recently by Pfieiderer and van den B.-r. I; v;:*i 
Eysinga to trace Buddhist influence on ‘ 
narratives. Among the parallels which the latter 
<i {^ciMlly important, maybe mentioned Simeon 
in the I'empie, the twelve-year-old Jesus, the bap- 
tism of Jesus, the temiitation, the blessing of the 
mother of Jesns (Lk 11^}, the widow’s mite, the 
walking on the sea, the Samaritan woman at the 
well, and the world - ^ . Pfieiderer does 

not descend so muc '■ -i ;■ but groups his 
parallels together under geneni: head--, .such as 
Chri>t as Son of Go«], miraculous Saviour, victor 
over Satan, as King of kings, etc. Whh reg.inl lo 
these more recent works, the same < rii ici-m aj)p!ie- 
as in the case of Seydel. Many of the suggested 
parallel'', when clo^'cly examined, ]>rove much less 
striking than ax)peared at fii^t siglit ; and even where 
the re^'em bianco is amucli more natural ex- 

planation can usually be given of the feature in 
question on the Christian side than the adapta- 
tion of Buddhist material. And due consideration 
should here be given to the fact to which Oldenberg 
has cabled attention {ThLZ, 1905, No. 3), that the 
Buddhist literature which is drawn upon to supply 
th^e parallels to Christianity is so extensive, so in- 
^iiitely rich in legendary lore, that the wonder would 
racher be if we did not find occasional points of 
resemblance between the Buddhist narratives and 
those parts of the NT which deal with a similar 
sphere of life. Finalh% while we must admit in the 
abstract the i) 0 ''sil)iliDy of Buddhist influence upon 
Western cultuie, the fact remains that xve have no 
historical evidence of the spread of Buddhist ideas 
to the regions in which Christianity 1iad it> origin 
till a much later time. Clement of Alexandria is 
the first who mentions Buddha by name. In this 
connexion we may quote the words of Max Muller 
{India ^ what it can tmch ns? p. 279} : 
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‘That there are startling coincidences between Buddhism and 
Christianity cannot be denied, and it must likewise be admitted 
that Buddhism existed at least 4U0 years before Christianity. I 
go e\"en further, and should feel extremely grateful if anybody 
would point out to me the historical channels through which 
Buddhism had influenced early Christianity. I have been looking 
for such channels all my life, but hitherto I have found none. 
What I have found is that for some or the most startling coin- 
cidences there are historical antecedents on both sides, and if 
we once know these antecedents, the (‘oincidences become far 
' -- ' I.. I i T** T d > “'■ d, in certain Buddhist works, doctrines 
, « j. ■■ ' Christianity, so far from being fright- 

ened, I feel delighted, for surely truth is not the less true 
because it is believed by the majority of the human race.’ 

iii. Christianity and Judaism. — When xve come 
to consider the relation of Christianity to Judaism, 
Ave feel that the case is very different from what it 
was in the above instances. There the x^ossihility 
of contact between Christianity and those influences 
to which its indebtedness was alleged was remote. 
Hei*e we are in the line of direct historical con- 
nexion. The roots of Christianity go deep down 
into Jewish soil. Christ was a Jew by birth and 
education. His rvhole thought and teaching were 
cast in Jevdsh moulds. The very title He bears — 
the Clirist — is meaningless apart from the back- 
ground of J ewish history in which it had its origin. 
If we claim originality for Him, we recognize that 
originality does not mean an entirely new start, 
the severance of all the links which bind the new 
Teacher to the religious development of the nation 
to which He belongs. Such <■ L- y is an idle 
figment of the i: h l' as existed ; 

it never can ex;"i. 1 1 ' ■ i- original teacher is to he 
a teacher at all, if he is to exercise any influence 
upon the men he addresses, then he must live in 
close contact with them and link on his doctrine to 
the beliefs and hopes which they cherish. So it 
was with Christ. He may be the world’s Teacher, 
but He sx)oke first of all to His fellow-countrymen 
in Galilee and Judfea, and He used the modes of 
thought and speech familiar to them. He x^reached 
in their synagogues and taught in their streets like 
the ilab&s of His own day. That there was a 
certain novelty in His manner of preaching is 
proved by the astonishment with which the peojile 
listened to it (Mk 6-). But was the content 
essentially different from that of the preachers of 
His own day, or that of the prox)hets of old ? Had 
He any new doctrine to communicate? Or Avas 
He, has been alleged by modern JeAvish scholars, 
merely a teacher Avho g$Lve expression to the best 
JeAvdsh thought of His time ? 

We proceed to consider more closely some of the 
different elements in the JeAvish religion to A\diich 
Christ’s indebtedness is alleged to be so great as to 
detract from His originality. 

(1) The Old Testaimnt, — There can be no ques- 
tion as to Christ’s ohligar.^on^> to the OT. Hoaa’- 
much He Avas iufiueiK:e<l by ic in Ilis personal life 
is shoAAm by the frequency of His (iuotat.ion< from 
it. He seems to live in it. Paraliel^ from ii 
suggest themselves at every turn. In critical 
moments of His life His thoughts find natural 
expression in OT quotation. So it AA^as at the 
temptation (Mt 4^ at the cleansing of the 
T<-m ide I Aik 1 1 even Avlicn He hung upon the cross 

He recognized its authority in religious 
matters. He appealed to it in defence of His oAvm 
conduct (2*^^). He quoted it in condemnation of 
the Pharisees (7®‘ and in refutation of the 
Saddueees (12^^^*). He claimed that He came not 
to destroy, but to fulfil the LaAv and the Prophets 
(Mt 5^^). And when He was asked by the rich young 
man what he must do to inherit eternal life, instead 
of impartmg to him any neAA^ doctrine. He simply 
referred him to the commandments (Mk 10^®). 

In vieAv of the attitude Christ thus takes up to 
the OT, and of His avowed intention of fulfilling 
the Law and the Prophets, we should expect to 
find great aflSnity between His doctrine and that of 
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the OT. Is this afFinitj so great as to detract 
from our Lord’s ? I; i- .1 by some 

that it is. Nay, it has been indeed, 

not only whetiier Jcmls has made any new contri- 
bution to the relLious and moral teaching of the 
OT, but whether He even desired to do so (so B. 
AYeiss, Lcben Jen it, i. 274). There is hardly a 
feature in the teaching of Christ, it is maintained, 
to which there is not a parallel in the OT. The 
constant theme of His preaching, the Kingdom of 
God, is so manifestly not novel, that He assumes 
familiarity with it on the part of His hearers, and 
never even explains what He means by it. His 
work as a Proxjhet, sent to announce the coming of 
this Kingdom and to call men to rei)entance, Avas 
* i/’-' novel. The very woi ds by which 
■ • _ Christ is introduced }>y Ylk. 
are pracLicaiiy me same as Mt. uses to describe 
the apx)earance of John the Bax)tist (Mt 3-). The 
God whom Christ reveals is no new God, but the 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob (Ylk 
the God of Israel (Alt 15"^, Aik 12-^). The Father- 
hood of God, upon which so much emphasis is laid 
as the most fundamental and distinctively eharaeter- 
istic doctrine of Ci'iPr.irdry, is taught in the OT. 
The trust in thi- r; .iic:- ^^hicll Christ seeks to 
insx)ire already finds most beautiful expression in 
the Psalms. The new commandment of love which 
Christ inculcates is so far from being new, that He 
Himself formulates it on occasion in language 
borrowed from the OT (Aik 12^^). Not even the 
widening of the circle of those whom we are re- 
quired to love, so as to make it embrace our enemy 
as well as our neighbour, goes beyond the teaching 
of the OT (Ex 23'^^**, Pr 20--^ 24^ How, it is 

asked, can (i-I .'•■.jlh;. cA' timed for the teaching 

of Christ, V II^ i 'f takes His stand upon 
the OT and recognizes its authority ; when He 
claims to rev('a] no other God than the God of the 
OT, and to continue the work of the Law and the 
I^ropliets ; when we find that even those which are 

. ■ b ■ the most characteristic doctrines of 
■ _ have been forestalled in the OT ? 

■ ■ ' , b. ■ may be replied, that while it is true 
that Christ generally recognizes the authority of 
the OT, and apx)eals to it at times quite in the 
manner of the scribes, still His attitude towards 
it is one of freedom and independence. He dis- 
criminates between the various parts of it, and 
leaves aside much that does not appeal to Him. 
In spite of what He says in the Sermon on the 
Alount about fulfilling the Law and the Prophets, 
He does not lic.-i; jue iu that same sermon to set np 
His own initliority in opposition to the teaching of 
the Law. fii; fivi !y criticises the Alosaic law of 
divorce (Aik lu'-’-g aud on the question of Sabbath 
observance not only exercises a freedom which 
scandalized His contenijjoraries, but claims to be 
invested with authority on the question (Aik 2^). 
By His doctrine that that only could defile a man 
which affected his heart, He brushes aside the 
whole Levitical legislation as to cleanness, and 
raises the question from tlie region of the physical 
to that of the ethical. 

It is true, indeed, that most of the elements of 
Christian doctrine may be found scattered through- 
out the OT. But they are found side by side 'vvitli 
much else which Christ has rejected, and which, 
in jiLxtai-Josition with them, prevents them from 
having the signilicfince they acquire in Christi- 
anity". That God is represented at times in the 
OT as a Father, e.f/., is perfectly tme. But the 
distinguishing feature in ChrisPs designation of 
Him as sucli, as comi)ared with that of the OT, is 
that with Clirist Father is the characteristic title 
for God, and He is never rejiresented under any 
aspect that is inconsistent with His Fatherhood ; 
whereas in tlie OT Father is only one, and not 
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even the prevailing one, among various other titles 
for God, and God is re]jreseiited at times under 
veiy different asx>ects. It is the same with the 
various other elements of Christian doctrine that 
have been found in the OT. They leceive a new 
meaning from the place Christ gives them, the 
imXJortance He assigns to them, and the consist- 
ency with which He insists on them. That God 
looks not upon the outward conduct but upon the 
heart, was a truth known to tlie OT writers no less 
than to Christ; but it is Christ who first consist- 
ently follows it out to its logical conclusions. 
That we should love our enemies is a doctrine that 
had been tauglit even in the OT ; yet how much 
there is in tiie OT that breathes an entirely differ- 
ent siririt ! AYhen we put, not isolated utterances 
of Christ and of the OT, but the doctrine of Clirist 
as a whole and the OT as a wdiole, side by side, 
then, in spite of the fact that we can trace the 
roots of Christianity down into Jewish soil and 
can find OT forecasts of much that axqiears in the 
teaching of Christ, the conviction is forced upon us 
that this doctrine of Christ as a whole, by the 
consistently lofty sx>intuality of its tone, by tlie 
inner coherence and harmony of its various xiarts 
in sjjite of the unsystematic* form in which it was 
delivered, by its indifference to mncli which held a 
high place in the Jewish religion, is a new creation 
as compared with the OT npon wdiich it is based. 
YYe feel too that only a mind of the highest origin- 
ality could have evolved out of a religion in which 
there was much that was imperfect and unspiritual, 
a system so pure and lofty as that which we have in 
the Cliristian religion, 

(2) Later Judaism. — But it is not to the OT 
alone that Christ’s indebtedness is alleged. There 
are later developments of Judaism which are said 
to have exercised marked influence upon Him. It 
has been the custom to regard Christ’s position as 
one of pure antagonism to the jirevailing religious 
tendencies of His time, and to repre^nt Him as 
standing in such irreconcilable opposition to the 
teaching of the Kabbinical schools that there can 
be no question of His being influenced by them, 
save in the way of being rei^elled. But in spite of 
the attitude of opposition that Christ took up to 
the »’olIg7»!is ail (hori ties of His day, there was, it is 
alleged^ much affinity between them. Like the 
il^bbis, He preached in the synagogues and^ tau|?ht 
in the market-x>laces. Like the*s:. Tb gii.Ayd .i. 
group of disciples round Him who < ‘ j i • ■ i , , 

and whom He sought specially to instruct. His 
manner of teaching is modelled on thefrs. He 
deli gilts in aphorism. He makes frequent use of 
illu'-cration and example. It is from them that 
He has derived the parabolic method of instruction 
I which is so characteristic a feature of IT; -! i ciiching. 
But not merely the form of His io.'k I'le 

matter also is in many cases similar to that of the 
Ilabbis. 

Many striking par;i!li. :o r*hr>-;*s li'LV<- Veen found in 

Rabbinical literatu re . H ■ I M su n i ! n l ^ i s : 1 1 i ■■ 1 c 1 e Law in tlie 

words, * What thou w o i . < i - : r 1 1 b \ ‘ ( lo*' i.- i o ; b i -t* . do not that 
to others/ He haae men not judge their neighbour till they 
came into his place. ‘Raise not thyself above others.” ‘If 
thou art where no men are, show thyself a man/ ‘ Be among 
the pupils of Aaron, who loved peace and pursued peace, who 
loved all creatures and guided them to tl^e Law.’ ‘Be mot 
as servants who minister to their masters .i-..* «' -"iT *_ < r 
receiving a reward.” ‘Do God’s win as if i : '• * ; '■ ■. 

lie ma 3 ' do thy will as if it were His will.” * ! ' : . o t » s 

honour be jo ' dear to you as j our own.’ Such are some or me 
more striking sayings of the Jewish Rabbis, which seem to 
breathe as pnre a religious spirit as the teaching of Christ. 
Even the x>ra\'er which Christ taught His disciples, we are told, 
is hat a shortened form of some of the older prayers of the 
Jewish Liturgy- ’‘s true that in a great many cases the 
Rabbinical literature in which we find these parallels lo tlie say- 
ingfs of Christ dates from the 2nd cent. a.d. ; and Christian 
apologists have endeavoured to make the most of the fact, 
suggesting that if there is any borrowing, the indebtedness can- 
not rest on the side of Christ. But that argument would lie 
valid only if it w’ere shown that there was any possibility’ of the 
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literature in question ha^-in^ been influenced by Christian 
thought- But there is mo -u* h no-- ihuity. The Christian and 
the Jewish literature, a- !li.Map C/-v'‘ o/ Jcsm, ch. v.) says, had 
■ ’ * ^ ■ one another before the 13th century. 

■ n ‘ ■■ frsi:n !i i'Torature uhich uns coninikd 

at a date later than the ax'i><.r.rance o' Chn-c, they are ihf'*- 
selves older than Christ, and represent a purely Jewish develop- 
ment of thought. 

One may dismiss tliis evidence' -1 i'w: o"*-!;,:"- 
ality of Christ in the tvords of '-‘i 'i: i- .i , 

‘ Jewish scholars think that all that Jesus said is 


found in the Talnmd. Yes, all, f ’ , . ■ 1 "’eal 
more. IlXeoz^ ‘^yLicri? vavrc^. The ' of 

Jesus consists in this, that He had ' , for 

what was true and eternal amid a . ■ ■ of 


rubbish, and that He enunciated it i\ith tlio 
emphasis.’ No doubt there are occasional parallels 
to the words of Christ to be found in the Talmud, 
but there is a vast amount in the Talmud to which 
no parallel can be found in thi- pi’cjicbbi.Lr of Christ, 
for it falls lamentably short 'd' liic iofiy spiritual 
tone which characterizes every utterance of the 
Saviour. Even if it be the ease that we can find 
son'.etlijng: c<,iTe>])ondin^ to every clause of the 
Loivl's Prayer in the Jewish. Liturgy, it might still 
be maintained that there w^as originality in select- 
ing precisely these petitions and bringing them 
together in feuch a brief and simple prayer. But 
indeed we are not much concerned to defend the 
originality of the Lord’s Prayer. Christ’s object 
was not to teach His disciples some new form of 
prayer, bub to give expression to the deepest long- 
ings of the human heart ; and it would be strange 
if these cravings had not already found utterance 
in some measure in the jira^'ers of His fellow- 
countrymen. When we turn to the j'.'.ruPoL *\biXh 
have been traced between 'payings o.r ('']r*i -3 <i 
( Jewi^Ii Jlabbi^, ir will be found, 

!■:: .''\j [ '.v in many cases they are not so 

striking as they appear at first sight. For instance, 
the saying of Hulel which has been often quoted 
as an anticipation of the Golden Rule of Clirist 
really falls far short of it. Hillel merely Avams us 
against doing to others wliat we woula not that 
they should do to us. One might conform to that 
maxim on grounds of selfisiiness. At best it re- 
ciulrcr, only that we do no evil. But Christ’s maxim 
is posiiive. It insists not merely that we do no 
evil, but that we do good, and can be carried out 
only by one who has his heart full of love for his 
brother. And, further, with regard to the parallels 
that are drawn between the sayings of Christ and 
the words of the Rabbis, we must ask what place 
the quotations occupy in the respective writings 
from which they are taken. Quotations from the 
Talmud which have a .-'i liking :*-< iiibhnice fosonio 
words of Christ may pr()\e, \\’iicn we c«;r.=.;dcr the 
context in which they occur, to bear a different 
meaning^ from what they assume when put into 
juxtaposition with similar words of Christ, or may 
lose a great deal of tlie impressiveness which 
attaches to them when regarded as isolated utter- 
ances. Upon the whole, we conclude that little 
weight is to be placed upon the occasional parallels 
which have been found in the words of the Jewish 
Rabbis to say:r:g- of Christ. The general spirit 
of the ibibhiiiical teaching is very different from 
Christ’s. When sayings are found which seem 
to a[)proacli to tlie reaching of Christ, they are 
rather to be regarded a.-s isolated utterances which 
rise for the moment above the general level of 
Rabbinical theology. 

There_ is another oraneh of late J ewish literature 
which, it ifc> alleged, has had a marked influence 
upon Christ, and from which He is said to have 
derived niany of His leading ideas, viz. the series 
of Messianic-Apocalyptic writings in which the 
hopes and a^pirations of later Judaism found ex- 
pression. 


i There are numerous points of contact between the leach- 
ing of Christ and the literature in question. His eschatology, 
e.g.y is said to be almost entirely dra'W’n from this source. Cer- 
tairdy the expectation of His second coming was a novel idea, 
j.- h p.-i-'. d r. ('•' - iccess on His first appearance 

'c’Jb: 'i ■'(■ .■ • ■ i by any of the later Apocalj-ptic 

'..'Xo. P.:; ’M - . < ” ' most part, He simply accepts 

the general eschatological programme which thej had outlined 
The sharp contrast ii ‘ ' ' ’ - " ' 

' ,r--. J * , . " ' v . - . 

Mt 1232 * 0 ac/^v , * . : ‘ ' ■)( -■ • 

auguration of the new era by the miraculous intervention of 
GcS., who is to bring in the Kingdom of God with power, the 
belief that the Kinjidoni thus to be set up is to come down 
from heaven, whence also is to come the agent to whom is en- 
trusted its establishment, the series of dire calamities which are 
.^ew era, the great judgment 

. ' with which it is to be ushered 

in, — all these familiar features of Christ’^ ■: = ’ / are to be 
found in the writings referred to. In » ■ . essedness 

of heaven and the torments of hell, Onrisi uses me colours 
wrhich the Apocalj-ptic writers have prepared, — Abraham’s 
bosom. Hr* ertat banquet, eating bread and drinking wine in 
the K n'jTMwui or Gorl, the furnace of fire and the outer darkness. 
Again, ■■ v Christ cherished was largely" in- 

fluenced b\ 4 ':> » .ML! ' ch had found expression in the 
Apocal:>’ptic literature. There was much, indeed, that was sen- 
suous in the expectation of those writers winch could not .Mppt'iil 
to Christ, and vrhich ITc p-ut a-iile. nut under il.cir hfunk i!ie 
A (‘Twriti-'ishadundergoneatransforma- 

: way for the more spiritual conception 

■ ■ “ ■ ' ■ _ V' ■ j ‘ad widened its scope so as to make it 

embrace not only the nation but the world ; they had detached 
it from earthly political ideas, and raised it to the realm of 
the ! » ■ “X‘ ' ■ ■ y had deepened and developed that 

tend ■ „ : : ■ • which had begun to show itself in the 

later writings of the OT. In these respects they had prepared 
the way for Christ, and in much of His teaching He was in sym- 
pathy with the aims, and did but dm elop the doctrines, of the 
Apocalyptic writers of later Judai'siii. 

One miglit admit the truth of most of what is 
thus said, without in any way 
originality of Christ. It is n • >i ’>- : )■ ii. ;•) 
that originality;, as we have seen. '/o : 

Clirist stands in close and vi .;l < xb,!! v' ii 
those who have preceded Him, and uses the modes 
• ' and si^eech which they have made 

Whether, indeed, the connexion be- 
tween the Messianic views of Christ and those 
of later Judaism is as close as has been suggested, 
is a question upon which there is a difference of 
opinion, -[ or answers in the affirmative, 

maintaining ili.ir w(‘ nnist no longer regard Juda- 
ism as the dark background against which Chris- 
tianity stands out as something quite different, 
but rather as a preparatory stage on the way to 
Christianity. He lays special stress upon the 
transcendent character of its Messianism as an 
advance towards the spiritualism of * y 

{Die Tnessian, - ajpocctlyp, Hoffnungen *' ■ 

tJhUin% 1003, p. 232), This view of the relation 
of Ciirisiianity to later Judaism has not been ac- 
cepted by other authorities. Wellhausen finds in 
Christianity rather a proio^t ngjilri.-t. iho j-i even- 
ing tendency of Judaism (>'/.■ \ 

p. 98). So also Bonsset {Jesu Predigt in ihrem 
Gegemafz zum Jxidenthum, 1892), who has enumer- 
ated a number of points in which the iijuh:i!g c.f 
Christ is in direct conflict with the -piri; (>i ttior 
Judaism. In view of this difference of opinion, 
it is evident that no very strong case has been 
made out to prove Christ’s ind^tedness to the 
later Jewish Apocalyptic writings. That He used 
the eschatological data and many of the modes of 
thought which are to be found in this literature, 
may be readily admitted. But beyond that. His 
general line of thought must have been little in 
y. ■ ■■ . ' \ with its spirit. There is a wide gulf 
i ■' ;he transcendence of later Jewish Mes- 

sianism, which is sometimes coarse and sensuous, 
and the s])irituality of the Messianic hopes of 
Christ. Xlany of the most marked characteristics 
of later Judaism, as Bonsset points out, its with- 
drawal of God from the world, its asceticism, its 
world- weariness and lack of interest in the present 
and yearning for the -future, are directly opposed 
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to the spirit of the Saviour^s teaching. In view j 
of these and other points of difference between the 
doctrine of Christ and the tendencies of later Juda- 
ism, it seems rash to attempt to trace the origin 
of Christianity to a system of doctrine to which, 
in spite of < (-ilain -nju'.rficial points of resemblance, 
it stands in deep .‘uid ivuli* .d o; 

(3) Mssenism. — Attemj. - i‘, i!\.. .< n i;. been 

made to connect Christ : -0 !;>-■■» '.ind to 
account for many of the characteristic features of i 
His doctrine by deriving them from the practices 
of this sect. But no evidence has been brought 
forward to prove that Christ had any connexion 
with them. It is true He never refers to them, 
\yhile He frequent ly denounces the Pharisees and 
Sadducees. But that fact may be easily explained 
by the smallness and retiring character of the sect. 
Ginsburg {Essenes, p. 24) argues that every Jew 
had to belong to one of the three parties, Pharisees, 
Sadducees, and Essenes, into wdiich the Jews were 
divided at the time of Christ, and that Christ would 
naturally associate Himself with the Essenes as 
most congenial to His nature ; but as his premises 
are quite unsupported, his conclusion has no freight 
^whatever. The only valid ground upon which any 
plausible case may be made out in favour of the 
view that Christ had some connexion with the 
Essenes is, that there are several points in which 
His doctrine hears a considerable resemblance to 
theirs. Among these points of resemblance the 
following may he noted : prohibition of oaths, ex- 
altation of poverty, simplicuy of life, celibacy (Mt 
19^^), feeling of bi'otherliood issuing in mutual ser- 
vice. But most of these features merely represent 
tlio liigli moral tone which obtains on both, of the 
side-! 1 1 111 " compared, and no direct connexion is 
required to account for the resemblance. On the 
other hand, there are very marked features of 
difference which meelude any direct connexion of 
Christ with the Essenes. One of the most dis- 
tinctive features of the sect was its withdra'vval 
from the world and adoption of a monastic life. 
Contact with strangers wa*" sujipo^cd to communi- 
cate defilement. The conduct of Christ presented 
a striking contrast. He mixed freely in the life 
of the people. He told His disciples not to hide 
their light under a bushel. And, so far from think- 
ing that mere contact with strangers caused defile- 
ment, He did not shrink even from the touch of 
the woman who was a sinner, or hesitate to lay His 
hand upon a leper. In their asceticism the Essenes 
went to an extreme. ‘ The Son of Man came eating 
and drinking.’ In their Sabbath observance they 
outdid the Pharisees. There was no point on which 
Christ gave such ofience to the ligorists. The Es- 
senes stood aloof from the Temple, and ofiered no 
sacrifice there. Christ repaired to Jerusalem to 
some of the great festivals, and taught daily in 
the Temple. The Essenes were scrupulous to a 
degree on the question of purity. They had wash- 
ings innumerahle. Christ paid no attention to 
such ceremonial observances, but esteemed only 
purity of heart. The differences which thus separ- 
ate Christ from the Essenes are broad and dciep. 
We cannot find any connexion between Him and 
a sect which, by its monastic l(‘ndoTu-y, it« exalta- 
tion of ceremonial observances, hs formal nn<l pnj- 
cise rules, could have made little a])peal to Him. 

iv. The original element in Christianity. — AVTien 
we turn from these attempts to disparage the ori- | 
giaality of Christ, and proceed to consider wherein | 
that originality consists, "we find a great variety 
of opinions upon the subject. Some would place 
all the emphasis upon tlie Person of Christ ; others 
lay weight upon His methods as a teacher ; others | 
think to find the original element in His doctrine, 
selecting now its universalism, now its individual- 
ism, now its practical moral tendency, now its 


"':i I . ’10 ;i Ly, as the characteristic feature of it ; 
oih-i-., ,s-ain, contend that the specifically 
novel feature in the teaching of Christ is His an- 
nouncement that the Kingdom of God is at hand, 
that God is about to intervene and bring in tlie 
Kingdom of God with power. We shall not confine 
ourselves to any one of these points of view, hut 
proceed to indicf.-o nripc;;r to us some of the 
more important c:';’/<‘;c’ crL-i-h." which go to make 
up the originality of Christ. 

1. Without doubt the fullest emphasis must be 
laid upon Christ's personality. This is the most 
strikingly ;***'■’ feature iu Ci:’*!":' ian'iy. We 
cannot doctrine from il'.e of 

Christ. He taught by His life no less than by His 
words, and it is His Person as much as His doctrine 
that has converted the world. There could be no 
more unsatisfactory method of attempting to esti- 
mate the OT:gir:a'’i+y Cl:ri"-< 11. .‘»n to hi i»;:i 
kjl! {<*v(.-d il- ibo (lo"p<-’- 
',\ Srrl‘ ve lu i>r- ‘ In :■!:;>• uac l.irg 

thaL had gone before. * Ir is not diiiieult to set 
over against eveij- article from the pus'u-hir of 
Jesus an observation which deprives ir of ii." 
ality. It is the Person, it is the fact of iiis life Liiau 
is new and creates the new’ (Harnack, Hist, of 
Dogma, Eng. tr. i. *73). When we approach the 
portrait of Clifist presented in the Gospels, we at 
once feel that we are in the presence of One who is 
in the truest sense original. The moral grandeur 
of His character alone bears witness to the fact. 
It dwarfs the attainment of the greatest of human 
heroes, and leaves the ideals even of our noblest 
thinkers far hehmd. The very fact of its sinless - 
ness stamps it with an * ‘ hat cannot be 

gainsaid. The perfect ■ y ’ pervades the 
whole life, the holy peace whicli no tried (h- dfr\i,( r 
can disturb, the sublime faith, the noble ( j-ii’ni*-!!', 
the unquenchable love, the tender yv.’iip.i-liy. il.o 
meek humility, the genial, kindly ' " pn i : \\ 1 ■ i ch 
drew men to Him — these are a few*" of the features 
which go to make up that portrait which has pro- 
duced such an impre^ion on the heart of the world. 
W e feel we are standing in the presence of One who 
has given in His ovm Person the perfect revelation 
of the Divine. One trait we may specially note as 
characteristic of that oiig!n,d;ty ve are consider- 
ing, viz. the tone of !ir.d:<ir'i:y viih which He ever 
acts and speaks. Meek and humble as He is, there 
is a certain majesty about Him that shines forth 
aU the more forcibly because of the lowliness of 
the service to which He stoops. He sets up His 
own anther it y over against that of the Law : ‘Ye 
have heard that; it was said to them of old time 
. . . but T say unto you’ (Mt 5^^^* etc.). He speaks 
of Himself as a greater than Jonah, a greater than 
Solomon (12’^^* )• He claims to be able to reveal the 
Father as no other can (11^’'), for He stands in a re- 
lation of such intimacy to the Father that He can 
speak of the hidden mysteries of the Divine will as 
things into which He h.as Himself looked. Hence 
the ring of absolute ceitainty about the revelation 
He ^ves of God. Hence Ilje tone of authority 
in wich He announces the Divine will. Either 
He was the victim of the grosse&t self-delusion, or 
He stood in such a close relalionslirp to God, and 
knew Himself, as the appointed ;^^es^iah, to be 
endowed with such autliority jhistified Him in 
speaking in a tone which in any other would be 
nothing =:hort of Idaspheniy. There is nothing in- 
compatible with this tone of authority, which marks 
the teaching of Christ, in the fact that much of His 
teaching, as we have seen, is closely related to the 
OT. In a sense His teaching may be said to be 
based upon the OT, in so far, viz., as in the OT 
He found the food which nourished His spiritual 
life. But it is out of the fulness of the spiiitual life 
thus nourished that He draws His doctrine, and 
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not direetij' from the UT. He speaks that He 
knows, and te^tilies that He has seen (Jn 3^^) ; and 
w'hat of UT teaching is reproduced in His doctrine 
is so transmuted and ennobled, hears so^ uiimistak- 
ablr the impress of His own personality, that it 
inav ]>e titlv called original. e may apply to His 
relation to" the OT the words of the poet, and say 
that He 

‘ made nobly his what he did mould ; 

What was another's lead, became his gold/ 

Closely akin to this tone of authority which 
Christ assumes in His ipreachiiig is another feature 
which contributes to the ":-'nina!h,v of His person- 
ality, viz. the feeling tha: iC: :L a new era has 
arrived in the history of the world. ‘ The time is 
fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand ’ (Mk 
li5| — that is the new message of which Christ is the 
bearer. The hope which animated the prophets 
has become a reality to Him. He told His disciples 
that they W'ere blessed in that their eyes had seen 
the things which many prophets and kings had 
desired to see (Lk His wdiole preaching 

rings with glad tidings that the long expected time 
has come. The period of waiting is past, the new 
era has begun. Already the Kingdom of God is in 
the midst of men (Lk 17-^- Even the tragic catas- 
trophe to which His life is tending cannot shake 
His conviction that with Him the Messianic age 
has come. He longs for the baptism of suffering 
which He has to undergo, as calculated to give a 
mighty impetus to the movement He has begun 
And when the hour came for Him to 
lay dovm His life, so far from seeing in His death 
any frustration of the gracious work to yvhich He 
had dedicated His life, He taught His disciples 
to look upon His blood as the seal of the New 
Covenant which it had been His life’s work to 
establish. 

2. The ■ ■•■L'*; db'y -.hich Ave have noted as char- 
acteristic -■ ■ k- :-' of Christ, we should expect 
to find reflected in His doctrine. It was in His 
doctrine that He made His authority felt (Mt 7^). 
The iim*re>.*'ion made upon those who stood in the 
closesr i-olarion to His Person was that He had a 
wonderful and life-giving doctrine to communicate 
(Jn 6^). In place of His anointment to Messianic 
kingship. He substituted His anointment to the 
prophetic office (Lk addressed Him- 

self to the wmrk of hiiig in fuTiIiiicnt of His 
vocation as Messiah. * rlieie anyiiiiTiii original, 
we ask, in His preaching, anytliing to justify His 
feeling that with His entrance on His work as a 
preacher the new era might be said to have begun ? 

The impression made upon the people who first 
listened to His doctrine was that it was something 
new. ‘ A new doctrine with authority,’ they ex- 
claimed (Mk 1^) as tiiey li>tened to His preaching 
for the first time. Certainly there was much that 
was old in His doctrine, much that did but echo 
the teaching of the OT. The <le<cription He gives 
in one of His parables of the scribe instructed in 
the Kingdom of heaven, applies in the first instance 
to Himself- He was like a householder who hring- 
eth forth from his storeroom things new and old 
(Mt 13®^). But if there was much that was old, 
there was much also that vras new and original. 
As compai*ed with the teaching of the OT, to which 
it stands in such close connexion, Christ’s doctrine 
was original, as we saw above, in the freedom with 
which He selected only what appealed to Him, 
leaving aside much which from me stfindpoint of 
His contemporaries was equally, if not more im- 
portant ; in the new emphasis with which it re- 
states certain OT doctrines, and the new vaJne it 
assigns to them. It was original in the .‘simplicity 
of its requirements, as against the nniltiiudirouL 
deinand*^ whicli Judaism made upon the individual ; 
in the consistency with which it pursued its few 
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leading ideas — such, (S.//., as the rigliteou-ness of 
the heart as that which alone avails in God s sight 
— to their logical issues, not hesitating to enforce 
the conclusions which follow, even when they con- 
flict with ih'c rcc.jgiii/.ed --tandards, as in the above 
case with icieiciic- ic tiic Levitical law of clean- 
ness (Mk 7^-^“^“). It was original in the feeling of 
eonfldence which it inspired in man in relation to 
Go(l, banishing that spirit of bondage which the 
Pharisaic attitude to the Law had produced, and 
putting in its place the spirit of adoption whereby 
we cry, ‘ Ahha, Father’ (RoS^®), man of the 

love of the Father in heaven, of i!:-c pna-.on-ue-.- of 
each individual in His sight, of His willingness to 
bestow blessings in rich ahundance_ upon him, to 
forgive his sins and give him the Kingdom. But, 
indeed, to do justice to the originality of Christ’s 
doctrine, we should have to mention every feature 
of it. Tin* !•::* ily of the ethical tone, the loftiness 
of the bic-.rii -cL before us, the comfort it breathes 
to the sinful and the sinning, the depth of the love 
it inculcates, the zeal for righteousness it seeks to 
inspire, its indifierence to the ceremonial in religion 
and interest only for the spiritual, — these_ are 
among the features which contribute to its origin- 
ality. If it is true that there is scarcely a single 
doctrine of Christ of which we cannot find some 

b, I, i in the OT, it is also true that there is 
no u r doctrine which Christ reiterates but. receives 
a new significance from the setting it obtains in His 
teaching. This is the strikingly original feature 
about His doctrine, — how He makes the old new 
by the new light in which He places it, and the 
new value He assigns to it. Much tluifc He taught 
had been taught before. But never had it been 
reclaimed with such assurance, never had it been 
rought home to the heart of man with such con- 
riction, as when it was taught by Him who em- 
bodied in His own Person the truth He taught, 
who, when He spoke of the love of God, could point to 
Hisown I men as the confirmation of 

the m(‘-'-j.gc ; !i.,: lie i» • e, and who sealed with His 
blood the rrnt II that He had proclaimed in His life. 
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0¥EN {KXijSavos ). — In the reference to fuel for 
the village oven (Mt 6^^ Lk 12-^) the term ‘gTab«' 
is used generally for any wild produce ot the 
fields, im lutiing tliorns and thistles. 

The Bible references to the baking of bread 
correspond to the three principal methods now em- 
ployed in Palestine. (1) The simplest is that in 
use among the Bedouin or migratory Arabs of the 
desert. It is to make a slight hollow in the ground 
at the tent door, and burn upon it dry grass or 
twigs until sufficient hot ash is made for the baking 
of the bread cakes (Gn 18*\ 1 K 17^- 19®}. An iiu- 
proveinent upon this is seen in the small vil\‘ig<*^. 
where the conditions of life are more '-tat Iona ry. 
The hollow is deepened a little more, and covered 
with large pebbles in order to retain the heat, and 
the bread is either laid uijon these after the ashes 
have been brushed aside, or, without removal of 
the ashes, the bread is laid upon a convex metal 
disc or griddle slightly raised above the fire-place. 
(2) The next stage of advance is seen in the large, 
pot-like hole dug in the ground, and lined wdth a 
smooth coating of plaster. The same kind of fuel 
is laid as before on the pebbles at the bottom, and 
the thin cakes are fired by being placed for a 
minute on the hot concave surface of the oven. 
The work of baking is done by a woman who .sits 
beside the oven, and from time to time adds a few 
handfuls of fuel. She has on one side the tray of 
dough from which she tears out a small piece, and 
after rolling it out into a thin cake she distends it 
still further by '^la[‘ping it over one arm and then 
over the other. She then lays it upon a circular 
cushion-like pad kept for tlie purpose, and thus 
applies it to the plaster surface of the pot oven. 
As each loaf, about a foot and a half in diameter 
and of wafer-like thinness, is rapidly fired, it is 
placed upon the pile of bread on her other side. 
This is the ordinary oven for home-made bread in 
the villages, the tannur of the OT and the simpler 
form of the klih&nos of the NT. In the warning 
of Lv 26-®, the predicted scarcity of fuel and fiour 
would be such that ten women in one cluster or 
section of the village houses, instead of using in 
turn the same oven for their separate households, 
would have to unite their liitl(i stock of fiour to 
make a baking to be done by one of them, and 
then receive by weight the share of bread belong- 
ing to each. 

(3) The final form is that of the baker’s oven. 
The ordinary village usually has one of these, in 
which baking is done on three or more days of the 
week, and the towns are furnished with a larger 
number in daily use on account of the increased 


demand. The oven recess, instead of being a hollow 
in the ground, is now a \ ault about twelve feet 
long, four feet high, and eight feet broad, built in 
the bake-house. The pebbles of the primitive 
form are represented by a ].*avement of sc^uared 
stone along the length and breadth of the semi- 
cyl in dricaf vault. Ujjon it is laid fuel of the same 
kind as before, with an addition of thicker twigs 
. -E ; ^ cleft wood, and llie fire is kept nj) 
heat has been produced. The hot 
ashes are then bruslied ofi' and banked up on each 
side, and the bread is laid on this cleared space of 
the hot stone pavement (Is 44^'', Jer 37“^). The 
heat is considerably greater than what is needed 
for the more gradual firing of our larger European 
loaf, and the Oriental oven thus became the em- 
blem of vehement desire (Ho 7®*") and the indig- 
nant anger of God (I\'=, 2Pj. G. M. Mackie. 

OWNER (KvpLos ). — The word is found only once 
in the AY (Lk 19^^ ‘The owner.^^ said (to the dis- 
ciples), Why loose ye the coltE). Luke alone indi- 
cates that there was any question asked when the 
disciples prepared to take the colt away. Probably 
the answer which the disciples were instructed to 
give The Lord hath need of him,’ Lk 19^^* \\as 
a prearranged sign between the owners and Jesus. 
Elsewhere in the Gospels the frequency of the 
occurrence of the word ‘ owner ’ is concealed from 
readers of the English versions by its translation 
as ‘ lord’ (see art. Loeb). ‘ Lord’ (/cf'pio?) has the 
sense of ‘owmer’ in the phrases ‘the lord of the 
vineyard ’ (Mt 20® 2^® ij Mk 12» H Lk 20^5). In the 
phrases, ‘the serv-ant is not above his lord’ (Mt 
Kp-*), ‘ the servant showed his lord these things ’ 
(Lk 1421), c 2ord of that servant’ (Lk 12^^*), the 
relationsh^ is that of master (owner) and slave 
(oouXos). By translating dovXos as ‘servant,’ the 
fact is concealed from English readers that slavery 
w^as an institution in the social life of the Jews. 
It was not so common among them as among Ibo 
Greeks and Romans, and the condition of the >lf\ \ o 
in the Jewish social economy ^ ■ i < i « i m h 1 1 ,* i t r • “ < 
than in the Gentile wmrld. The i ( ■ n-i o N, p: . ) i - 1 - ■ ■ • < i ; 
mentioned in Lk 12*^ ( ‘ the lord of that servant 
. , , will cut him in Minder [oixorouecu'], and appoint 
him his portion wuth the unbclic^■er.'- ’j is probably 
taken from the punishments wdiich were 
in the Gentile world. It is, however, ment ioned 
as a punishment in He 11*’^^. On the different inter- 
pretations of Lk 12^® see Godet, ad loc., and Meyer 
on Mt 24®b See also art. SERVICE. 

John Reid. 

OX.— See Animals, vol. i. p. 63E 
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PALACE. — In the Gospels the wmrd is used in 
the text of Mt 27^^ and Jn 18^* 19^, and in the 

margin of Mk Z5^®. In all cases it is the repre- 
sentative of wpcLLTfhpLov (see Prjstorixjm), which 
w’-as a term wide enough to include what would 
now’ be called a guard-room or the barrack-square 
adjoining (jMt 27^, Mk 15^®), as well as the actu^ 
place (referred to in tlie JoJiannine passages) in 
w’hich a case was tried and the sentence pronounced, 

R. W. MO.SS. 

PALESTINE. — The tendency, represented by 
historians like Buckle and his school, to write 
history in terms of environment, is one of those 
remarkable exaggerations of a valuable truth in 
which the 19th cent, was prolific. Every age wdiich 


produces elemental theories and sweeping changes 
in the most widely accepted and venerable view’s, 
is liable to this kind of exaggeration. New' ideas 
first stagger and then (Mprix'aie men '< minds, and 
, the new’ names wdiich these theories introduce 
I assume magic pow'ers for a time. The next genera- 
tion smiles at tiie omnipotence of the catchwords of 
the first years of evolulionarj^ doctrine, and remem- 
bers that other w’ords — ‘sympathy’ and ‘ perj.-etual 
: motion ’ among the rest — had a similar vogue in 
their day. Most of all has the pow’er of environ- 
ment received undue emphasis and been credited 
w’ith an influence far in excess of the facts, in the 
. case of Jesus Clirist. There is nothing wdiich has 
■ doomed the w’ork of His purely naturalistic bio- 
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graj)hers to premature obsoleteness so much as this. 
Nowhere was Carlyle's protest in favour of the 
etfeet of great personalities so^ applicable as here. 
If anything in history is certain, it is that here we 
have a eas-e in "which a unique y is seen 

mastering circumstances, rather (.'u in which 
circumstances are seen creating a conspicuous per- 
sonality. 

Yet the intiuence of Palestine on Jesus is equally 
unquestionable. 

‘ We must not isolate the story,’ says Dr. Dale, ‘from the pre- 
ceding- history of the Jewish race . . . Many people seem to 
suppose thai •: * ap')’ h .he subject as if the Lord 

Jefeiis Christ > m ■. ’cC j >ii.. • or in China, instead of in 
Jiidiea and v i < U -/V and the Four Gospels, S9). 

‘I:, * (- ^ .i.i he self-evident that Jesus’ 

ml— :■})! have assumed another character had He grown 

up under the oaks of (Germany instead of under the palms of 
Nazareth, that the subject of Arminius or Maroboduus \^ould 
have been different from that of Antipas, that the opponent of 
the Druids would have differed from the opponent of the 
Rabbis, so, positively, it is indisputable that for Jesus Himself 
the facts of His consciousness were given Him under those 
forms of viewing things in -w’hich Jewish thought in general was 
cast. Only by a freak of the imagination can it be supposed 
that an historical personality becomes conscious of the facts of 
its o%vn inner life by conceptions other than those in which the 
thought of the age in general finds expression’ (Hist, of ST 
Times, ii. 225). 

Thus %ve may take it that there is no sentence in 
the Gospels which can be fairly understood if it be 
regarded merely as the remark or question of a 
member of the Imman race who might have be- 
longed to any cat bcsaih \ . Every word derives 
something of it*- -ig”; ‘c-am e from the place and 
time at which it was spoken. Jesus is the Son of 
Man, but He is also a Syrian teacher. It is Syrian 
:ar.d^c■ape, Syrian liEtory, and Syrian liumaii nafure 
wicli wliicli ihe Incarnation work.- ; and wo of tlie 
West are confronted at every turn by the need 
to Orientalize our conceptions as we study these 
records. 

In this article we shall consider the influence on 
Jesus (1) of Syria as a wdiole ; (2) of the Gentile 
elements in tiie land ; (3) of the open field and of 
y. J i::c a- in Syria ; (4) of the town and village 
wii-i-ii E e was familiar ; (5) of the city of 
Jerusalem. 

1 . Syria as a whole. — Syria is an Eastern land, 
and the relations and differences between East and 
West are the first aspects of this subject which 
demand attention. No phenomenon of the kind is 
so^ remarkable as the combination of Eastern and 
Western characteristics in the thought and work 
of Jesns. Such ^oks as Townsend’s Asia and 
Europe and Fielding Hall’s The Soul of a People 
(to mention two out of many popular accounts of 
East and West), though their generalizations are 
not always convincing, are full of suggestive illus- 
trations of this. * Though Asiatic in origin/ says 
the former y^uiter, ‘ Christianity is the least Orien- 
tal of the creeds,’ To find lives most twAcally 
Cliri-i ;ai!, we Iiave io look chlonv lo Wo.-MTn 
ITarmeaml Gerrmiiiy, llriliuii arnl Aim-rica. 
Ii ! iioaMv>ni-lii;ig Lu-i l-c\ in (■<‘r:aiii 

respects we have in Jesus an Oriental too Western 
for Asiatics, so that to a certain extent they have 
to OccidentAlize their conceiitions in order “to be- 
come Christian. This strange fact has commonly 
b^rn 1 .is'.lit , 1 -, a rb.arge against the methods of 
( . • \ - Mn in the East. But there can 

be no doubt that in some measure it is due to the 
niind of Jesus Himself. His doctrine of personal 
immortality, e.g,, and still more the t riumphant and 
glad spirit in which He procJaiineJ it, have a far 
more congenial appeal to the West than to the 
East. * Eternal consciousness I ’ exclaims Towns- 
end : ^ ^ that to the majority of Asiatics is not a 
promise but a threat/ Similarly, tlie prominence 
given in Christianity to the (*ommand to love our 
neighbour as ourself, in the West will always find 
at least a theoretical assent, for it will be b^ked 


by the sentiment or at least the conscience of sym- 
pathy between man and man as such. The East, 
whose religion is fundamentally a matter of saying 
one’s own soul, or at widest a matter of tribal 
loyalties, will find that a hard saying, and indeed 
has always so found it. Again, everyone must 
have noticed that in the battles of Jesus against 
the unintelligent and conventional doctrines of the 
Pharisees, His constant appeal was to common- 
sense and the facts of the case obvious to every 
unprejudiced observer. But that in itself was an 
instance of the Western type of intellect pitted 
against the Oriental. 

Yet, at the depths, Christianity rests u]3on dis- 
tinctively Oriental foundations. The very publicity 
of Eastern life has had its effect upon tlie Gosx>els. 
The whole ministry of Jesus was performed among 
crowds, in public places of assembly and on 
thronged highways. ITL- Ib.r.i^^bt- wore flung at 
once into the arena of xnb'ic di-fn--i()ii, and even 
His protests and His disregard of ritual in such 
matters as hand-washing, fasts, etc., were made 
under the scrutiny of innumerable eyes. The 
whole Gospel shows traces of this lack of privacy, 
and the emphasis of its teachings is often fixed by 
the angle at which its detail was seen by the on- 
lookers. Again, ib- ;".m; Christian doctrine of 
renunciation is i, an Oriental doctrine, 

typical of Hebraism as contrasted with Hellenism ; 
so much so, that it is to the surprise with which 
that doctrine broke upon the West that its con- 
quest was in part due. The Oriental has been 
kept from perceiving how Divine self-sacrifice is, 
by his familiarity with it as a commonplace of 
human life. ‘Tlie qualities which seemed to the 
warriors of CIoaus so magnificently Divine, the 
self-sacrifice, the self-denial, the * * ■ the 
SAveet humility, are precisely tb ^ ' ■ the 

germs of Avhieh exist in the Hindu’ (Asia and 
Europe, 69). Consequently, ‘ the character of 
Christ is not ... as acceptable to Indians as to 
Northern races,’ the former seeking in the DiA'ine 
a contrast rather than a complement to their human 
thoughts. Again, that free play of imagination 
touching even the most everyday subjects, that 
direct statement of trii'b. ircj j.-.r-b-l by qualifi- 
cations and unbuttressr- i ly are Eastern 

rather than Western . b/i '. m- ■ These are 

but random instances, a feAv out of very many, and 
var\ iiig ill iiiqM.vfjince fi'om the most casual to the 
mo-t funbainonni I, yet they are enough to proA^e 
that the thought of Jesus Avas cast in an essentially 
Oriental mould. 

Th£ geographical features of Palestine are strongly marked ; 
and they include, in a \ try small field, mouiitains. rivers, plains, 
lakes and sea-coast. The scon of Je^us brink's Him in contact 
with each of these ; but the oni\ onob which can be said to have 
left very distinct trace.s are the mountains. The Bible is full 
of mountain scenery, and it owes much to that. The religious 
Lhoughu of the greaL plains of the world is one thing, that of 
sea-girt islands is another, and that of mountain-land is a third. 
The long rang-ch of Lchanou throw* off their southern spurs in 
Galilee, and the range ends suddenly in the line of steep 
mountain-side which runs along the -'o-th.i r n (‘slg.- of the Plain 
of Esdraelon. Not far from this ed.t-'‘. ''o-il-x-j: -n hollows or 
crowning heights, lay the towns and villages among which Jesus 
spent His early years. Hermon is the one great luoun^ ain which 
Anti-Lebanon rises to, standing off to the south, and detached 
from the continuous range by the deep-cut gorge of the Abana, 
but sending on the ridire again unbroken, though rugged in out- 
line, past the Sea of Mr roiii on the eastern side, to the shores of 
the Sea of Galilee. Samaria lies to the south of Esdraelon, a 
region of finely sweeping valleys and hills of soft and rounded 
outline. But these hills grow less distinct as the road strikes 
southward through Judsea. The general level rises to a bare and 
lofty table-land, from which, near Bethel, rounded heights rise 
like InigL brea-ts of grey stone from the upheaA ed bo'som of The 
'.and. Si)’iTb of that, sheer gorges (geologic'al faults, or the work 
of flooded winter-torrents) slash across the land from east to 
west, and open grim and sombre through precipices upon the 
ssunken valley of the Jordan, where Jericho lies steaming in the 
heat, 6 miles west of the Jordan’s channel-gi*oo\ e, chiselled 
deep below the level of the valley. Soon Jerusalem is seen, like 
a ro'iind nest among low inountaini — a cit> thrust up from the 
siimiuit of the land, and moated by deep v alleys on two sides- 
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South of that, through the pasture-lands about Bethlehem and 
the wilderness of Judffia to the ease of them, the land slopes 
down the rolling ‘ South Country ' to the Arabian desert. 

The traveller to-day is often d*-; yn..* d ir: the emotions he 
had expected at sacred sites. Y ■. !i- ■ ■ "i ’.uiracle is nowhere 
so difficult as on the spot, where every detail of the scene seems 
so uncompromisingly earthly. If, however, he will follow the 
example of the Psalmist, and ‘ lift up his eyes unto the hills,’ he 
will find the realization of Christ an easier matter. The great 
sky-lines are for the most ‘ :! a-d the same edges 

and vistas are to be seen - of Jesus. This is 

not merely the result of the fact that local tradition and foolish 
ways of honouring ■ ’ figured and stultified 

so many spots of ’’ ■ ■. • ■ fact that Jesus came 

irom the highlands of Galilee, and that He chose to associate 
many of the most outstanding events of His life with mountains. 
From the hill above Nazareth He looked abroad on an endless 
field of mountain tops. Hermon dominated the landscape on 
the north-east, and Tabor thrust its irrelevant cone, con- 
spicuous and unique, over the undulating sky-line of the 
mountains betw’een Nazareth and the Lake — a gigantic in- 
truder which had reared its huge head to look down into 
Nazareth from over the wall of mountains. It was there, with 
countless mountain summits of familiar name about Him, that 
the Youth first encountered those tremendous thoughts w'hich 
finally led Him to the Jordan. Driven thence by the Spirit 
into the wilderness, He fought His long fight with rival schemes 
of greatness, in the tract which Judsea thrusts high into the 
air from the depth of the Jordan Valley, and holds balanced 
upon the edge of cliffs. Jericho looks up at that mountain 
of Quarantania, and sees its angular and tilted platform of a 
summit as a black space cut out of the brilliance of a living, 
starry sky. From the edge He looked down on Jericho (Mt 4- 
etc.), and knew ih ■ i «»? a.-. Tie saw’ the palace- 

life of Herod thin, !.'v! I'lc "i.:' • - o-r i. -:ive lamps among 
the palm-groves that had been Cleopatra’s. Mountains were 
the congenial places for His ar.n i.’- r-.’','' - in which the Old 

Law ^'lianged to the New, ;.!'d sic rn -imess as well as the 
fexaltauoii of these words remind us from beginning to end of 
them that they are a Sermon on the Mount (Mt 5i). Similarly, 
by a sure instinct, it tvas to the heights that He went to find by 
' converse with His Father (Mt 1423 etc.). 

■ j of the slopes of Hermon that such a 
season of communion brightened to the w’onder of Transfigura- 
tion (Mt 171 etc.). Hermon’s summit is always w'hite, and many 
a ‘ bright cloud overshadow’s ’ it, until it shines upon the plain 
for miles around, in a white glory of frosted silver. It is not 
without significance that Matthew’ gives as the trysting-place 
between Jesus and His disciples ‘ a mountain of Galilee ’ (Mt 28i®). 
There ■■■ .' n !.*r » ' r'’*--'' in the w’ords, as if after all 

those - i . - - of judgment-halls and shut 

rloor-i! ill upper rooms, of clouded cross and sealed sepulchre— an 
iriT-i-istible longing had seized Him for the sunlight and the 
■ I ■' . ■ TT*' ■ ii r • ‘.r’ .:;i' Nothing fostered 

i,' • # . I-* n ' r.*- ■ r • ).: itains. From time 

immemonal they had been ner defences in war, and the plat- 
forms of her w’orship. In the story of Jesus they are seen in 
both these uses, and the feel of the heights is upon much that 
He has said. 

Palestine is a little and compressed country, 
where not only ■ ' ’ ’ features, but the facts 

and associations history unf lic'od, so 

close as to force themselves upon'ihe iiii(‘n;ioii at 
every step. While travelling there, it is a constant 
source of wonder that so much could have happened 
in so small a place. These continual reminders 
of the past history of the nation, which thrust 
themselves upon Israelites everywliere. and kept 
patriotism vehemently alive, had their effect also 
upon Jesus. The heroes of the past were much in 
His thought, and His journeys from place to 
place reminded Him of them continually. Elijah 
and Elisha, Solomon, David, and Isaiah, were 
figures not merely remembered from reading in the 
sacred hooks. They were the unseen inhabitants 
of the places where once they dwelt in the flesh, 
peopling for Him tracts over which He led His dis- 
ciples. His patriotism is evident continually (Lk 
19^ 13^®). It was a great thing in His eyes to be a 
son or a daughter of Abraliain. Jerusalem, for 
Him as for the Psalmist, is the ^ city of the great 
King’ (Mt 5^®). The way-'^ides are Imllowed by the 
fo()i<uep- of the dead. The toml)-:: of the propher.s 
are conspicuous monuments to His imagination 
(Mt 23-^). He lived among the dead, and they 
lived unto God and unto Him in the land where 
their bones had long crumbled to decay. He re- 
ceives and is taunted with the title ‘King of 
Israel’ (Jn Mt 27^ etc.). The accusation on 
the Cross is ‘ Jesus, the King of the Jews ’ (Mt 27^’ 
etc.). 


T^vo aspects of the land, taken as a whole, must 
be remembered, especially if we would understand 
\vhat it meant to Jesus — ^Palest inc as an oasis, and 
Pctlestine as a focus. 

Palestine as an oasis. — It is shut ofi’ from the 
rest of the world by a complete ring of natural 
barriers. Mountains on the north ; a vast desert 
on the east, with the deep and long trench of the 
Jordan Valley set as a second and inner barrier like 
a moat ; desert again on the south ; and the west 
wholly bounded by the alien sea which so few* under- 
stood — these are the boundaries of Israel. And 
there was also a double ring of national barricades. 
At a distance had stood the great empires of the 
East, the Parthian s having taken in His time 
the place of ancient Nineveh and Babylon. To the 
south-west lay Egypt. An inner ring of 'wild 
Arabian tribes wandered over the eastern desert, 
and now and then raided the land. Formerly an 
unbroken belt of neighbouring heathen enemies 
encircled Israel, and even cut her off from the sea 
by the Philistine 'wedge driven along her ■western 
coast, stretching from the Pillar of Egypt to the 
Phoenician seaports. All this was modified, and 
much of it broken up, in the time of Jesus ; but 
the religious meaning of it all was thus being only 
the better understood. 

The whole meaning of the land in OT times had been the 
isolation of Israel for religious ends. For her, ‘ to act like men ’ 
(i.e. to imitate the nations round about her) was denounced bj* 
her prophets as a betraj'al (Hos 6''). As a matter of fact, 
everj^' » \m. nt n ade in such imitation of ‘men ’ 

was a T* •.■(.r “‘■''•■..•i she had adopted the ‘Policy of 

Orientalism’ of the great world - empires. Under Jeroboam 
she had sought to conform to the secular ideas of ritual then 
fashionable, and had ■ i Y 1 j*’* th‘ vt.v of a 

democratic system of i '■.» ’■ •• .< had 

sought greatness in aggii . ‘.r- I ■ <it .• G'.< ■ - < : j n by 
her alliance with Phoanicia, tried for the position of a great 
commercial power. In every one of these : li', • ’ had 

found herself defeated, and driven back on : ■ ’ ■ ■ ■ she 

could do as no other nation could. That one ihiug was re- 
ligion, and the meaning of Israel’s isolation was that worship 
of Jehovah which grew up with her institutions, and of whose 
revelations she was the destined recipient and repositorj’. 

For Jesus also Palestine ■was an oasis. It is 
indeed true that the Palestine of His time was no 
longer the ‘ garden enclosed ’ which the prophets 
had striven to keep it. All its hedges were by this 
time broken do^vm and driven through by the re- 
sistless march of Kome. In the heart of the 
invaded country Jerusalem remained bitterly ex- 
clusive and hostile to all the world, so far as the 
Pharisees co:Jil kM's» if -f). Galilee ninch more 
open to the v. i<.- r . of the time than Judeea, 

and Jesus was in sympathy rather with the 
Galilsean than ■with the Judaean spirit. Yet, so far 
as His own work went. He retained and utilized 
the oasis view of His land. His thic c t ( 'uiiljition.- 
were an ojulome of the nation’s Tci':prall(;i> — ‘to 
act like iskui ' for bread, or for fame, or for po-w’er. 

I In resisting them He was thru.sting from His King- 
dom the ideals of commercial jjrosperity, military 
c(UKiuo.'>f., ai:d political empire, jui^t tlie proj)het.s 
of T-raol iuol louglii, against these a." national ideals. 
He remained, and set His speech and His works, 
among those relationships where God had placed 
Him. He confined His ministry and the 

earlier ministry of His disciples to the land of 
Israel (Mt 10®) ; and that land was still sufficiently 
isolated from the thought and life of the world to 
provide a true cradle and fosteriiig-place for those 
thoughts which formed the nucleus of the Kjngdom 
of heaven. Thus, in the earliest years, they were 
sufficiently aloof to gain intensity. 

Palestine as afoctis . — If Palestine was no longer 
an oasis in the full sense in which it had been so 
in OT times, it was more a focus than it had ever 
been before. In the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
a little hollow place with a flattened ball in it is 
still exhibited to the incredulous visitor as the 
' centre of the world. The cosmography of the 
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^Middle Aged took a-; seriend science, Jemsalein 
being- tlie aiitijiode^ of tlie i>iaiid of Fiirgator^' at 
the other pole. Xo doubt dome such conception 
was in the minds of many who looked in early 
Christian times for new heavens and a new earth 
fnif^ a nnc Jfrusalctn. Such thoughts were true 
in a wider sense tiiaii the thinkers knew. At 
the time of Jesus, Palestine was the meetiiig-point 
of East and West. 

For many centuries Israel had been a buffer State between 
:* ■ ■.’* d i_ ■ .t r- fi' Eg-ypt and ilesopotamia. Now instead 

. : ao ' d- me, at the height oi its military power, 
and armed also wth the spiritua’ wd'ip <z tJivec e. whose 
national power it had destroyed uu'i b\ ■lUi- deed iL<ii -etfree 
Th- eastern empires of N’r'f.Vvli aL,<l liau were 
(I hi-:.. ad of them were those changing hosts of Persian 
and Parthian warriors who were soon to dispute the world with 
Rome. And behind them, more elearhv visible since the cam- 
paigns of Alexander the tlreat, though still dim in the mists of 
vast distances, lay India and the Far East- 

The Roman conquest of Syria had brought into immediate 
and hostile contact two nationalities whose whole history and 
thought placed them irreconcilably apart. Eome*s ideal of 
secular empire confronted the Jewish hope of the universal 
reign of ilessiah. Down to the niinutest detail of life the two 
ideals were opposed. To Rome tribute was the obvious conse- 
quence of comiuest ; the theatre was at once a politic and a 
generous enrichment of the life of the confiuered State. To 
Israel tribute was a «aenlege, and tiie theatre w'hich rose in 
Jerusalem a blaspheme. So hateful was the Roman to the Jew, 
that Jews were a worthless commodity' in the Roman slave- 
market. IS the Jew to the Roman, that 

Tacitus s'. . ’ given over to superstition, dis- 

inclined to religion’ (Hausrath, 17J-S6). These facts are but 
illustrations of’ the wider principle, that when a nation with 
intense national sentiments encounters a nation with strong 
imperial sentiment, trouble of the most \iolent kind always 
ensues. For confirmation of this, one has only to remember the 
history of Switzerland, of Ireland, or of the Transvaal. In Israel 
the stnij'.rlr v-a> .'u ]\ the more acute and inevitable, because 
llie iioma’.'^'uj- no!>.‘\ or the Herods had lent to it the additional 
aspect of a civil war. Notliing could be imagined more explosive 
than this state of affairs— a fact which was verj’ clear to the 
enemies of Jesus (Jn 

That Jesus also saw this clearly there can he no 
question ; and this, among other things, must have 
been in His mind when He spoke of Himself as 
sending a sword (Mt 10“^}, and scattering fire on the 
earth (Lk 12-^^). Towards the Roman power He, 
in contrast with such revolutionaries as Judas of 
Cxaliiee, maintained a strictly neutral attitude. It 
is probable that no words ever uttered showed such 
consummate diplomatic skill as those in w'hich He 
answered the question about the tribute money 
(Mt 22^*^ etc.). His prophecies (24^ etc.) show how 
patent to Him was the coming exx>losion of the 
forces then at play. His policy w'as to set the 
word, of the Kingdom so fully at the explosive 
centre, that W'hen the crash came it would send 
C]irhtifi.iiiT:7y across the wEole w'orld. 

For that diffusion everything was ready. Great 
roads had long been open by land and t-ea for trade 
and commerce. Even then t he Romans were laying 
down those indestructible ('au>eway.- liy which they 
united land with land. Tlie Sadducee<, wiio in 
some resiiects read .skilfully the signs of their times, 
did all they could to enconrage trade in Syria, and 
to break down the lii.ari<a’ic restrictions which 
hampered it ; and in this Jesus w'as their powerful 
ally. From the heights of Nazareth He had seen 
the march of the legions on the Roman road across 
Esdraelon from Acre to the Jordan, and watched 
the long lines of laden camels moving slowly from 
the coast to Damascus and back, along tlie road 
that lies like a flung ribbon along rlie hill.-idcs to 
the north. When in after years St. Paul utilized 
the Roman roads for the sprefol of fh.e go.<iK;l, ho 
W'as but carrying out the work w irh-ii ,! CMi'.Jnniared 
when He placed that gospel within the charged 
mine of Fafestine. 

In the light of one further consideration we see 
the extraordinary Providence whicli Avatched over 
the situation then. It is a commonplace of his- 
tory, that civilization and all higher developments 
of human life spring forward at a bound at the 


.* c(.i* ..u-ii.Jnt of national currents. ‘The great 
ck iii/M: have always arisen in the meeting- 

]iiaces of ideas ’ (Martin Conway, The Datni of Art, 
76). The Norman Conquest offers one of the most 
con^xiiciious illustrations, but it is only one of many. 
The suiu'emely influential meeting of national forces 
has ahvays been that bet.veen the East and the 
AVe^t. ‘ The contact betw'een East and West has 
ahvays been the xjrolilic source of the advancement 
of humanity^ {op, cit. 59, 60). It Avas from this con- 
tact, induced by the riIgriniiLge> and the Crusades, 
that the Renaissance arose. But Christianitj" itself 
had arisen at that earlier point of contact, Aviien the 
Eastern factor was the Hehrew religion, and the 
"Western was Greece and Rome. At the focus of 
the w'orid Jesus set the light of the AA'orld. 

2. The relations of Jesus with Gentiles. — Not 
only Avas Palestine in close jiroxiniity Avith Gentile 
neighbours in the time of Jesus ; tiie land itself 
Avas oA'eiTun with Ctentiles, and no account of the 
meaning of Palestine for J esiis can ignore that fact. 

His home in Galilee must have given from the 
first a very different outlook on the Gentile Avorld 
from any that aa'ouIcI Iiav'e been possible in Jnchea. 
Far from the centre of Jewish exclusiveness, crossed 
by great high roads from the sea to the east, and 
actually inhabited by multitudes of Gentiles from 
A'arious lands, Galilee Avas the most open-minded 
and tolerant part of the land. Commercial and 
other interests made the Galilseans acquainted Avith 
foreigners, and e-staldlshed much friendly human 
intercourse. Thus at the outset it must be borne 
in mind that Jesus Avas from His childhood accus- 
tomed to a more or le.ss cosmo]Kjitan w’orld, and 
to the iileas current in such a society. The tempta- 
tion of ‘the kingdom-, of the Avorld, and the glory 
of them’ (.Mr -1"), indicates no new' discoA'ery of 
Avorldly grandeur, hut a knowdedge Avliich had been 
grffliering during the experience of tliirty years. 

One fact of great •*. ^ the life of Pales- 
tine Avas that it hae ■ • ^ in constant A'ieAv 

of the desert tribes to the east of it. Khigbiki* h,i- 
described the Jordan as the boundary litic hci w<wmi 
roofs and tents ; and besides the tents of nomad 
tribes there Avere also those cities of Edom and the 
Hauran, Avhere, in a rude kind of ciA'ilization, Aral) 
kings ruled their kingdoms. The terror of the 
desert EedaAvin and the barbaric splendours of 
these kingdoms both contributed a romantic ele- 
ment, which Avas enforced by the eternal mystery 
of the desert, in which all ib’-'g- j. ■ c >■(■< in g 

light which magnifies the! Jg ..n. o b'-' _ 

ates the imagination. M-i- ; .b'-.:- p, i-f 

kmgs and their wars (Mt 18^ etc.), ;irnl (oit.iinly 
His picture of a strong man armed gii.p-diiig liik 
house agaiii'-t a stronger (Lk 14®^ etc.), tell of 

such a condition of unsettled goA eminent and 
exiiectation of surprise as existed on the border- 
line betAveen Arabian and Israelite territory. 

In this border region stood the cities of the Deca- 

g >lis, in W'hich a \\<Mhliy Jinii -^frongiy ({(ffended 
reek life held its OA\ ri, b\ Vovet* of lloiMciu g.irrw,*!.-, 
against the desert and l iir: -om In T!n‘ timrvi'ihnis 
ruins of Jerash, the tAvo theatres and ornate tombs 
of Gadara, and the debris of carA'ed stones above 
the dam w'hich retained Avater for the oimimachicd 
at Abila, tell an almost incredible tale of luxurious 
and ostentatious grandeur. The blend of civiliza- 
tion and savagery which such places produce is a 
phenomenon of the nic-.fc >tart]ing kind. The fact 
that Jesus A'isited the Decaxiolis (Mk 7^^ ; cf. Mt 4-® 
and Mk 5^), bearing His high and pure spirituality 
into that region of the Syrian wmrld, suggests some 
of the strongest and most dramatic situations w'liich 
it would be i^ossihle to conceive. In this light Ave 
see the extraordinary realism of the story of the 
Gadarenes and their sAA'ine and their devils (Mt 
etc.). It was inevitable that they should have be- 
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sought jdiin to depart out of their coasts. And the 
reaction on His own was (‘isn.illx h'evit- 

able. He saw the idord^ Nn- which fie hvcii and 
was to die, not as spiritual visions remote from the 
actual world, or as an advance on its honest en- 
deavours after holiness, but against the background 
of a life -whose gibh*d threw it up in all 

the high relief o: tno lioliiu.-"- of heaven against 
earth at its most sordid. And yet it was to this 
region that He often retired for refuge from the 
Galilteans of the western shore, and tlirough this 
region that He chose to travel on His last journey 
to the Cross. The relief Ho in it was nob 

wholly that of solitude, iivcu degenerate 

races called for His sympathy; and heiiii*' un- 
prejudiced by religion, they at least let Hiiii l>e 
alone. 

The sea-coast comes little into the storv of the Gospels. 
Afterwards, in the lives of Peter and Paul, Joppa and Caesarea 
were to assume an important idace. But, so far as we know, 
Jesus visited it only once, when He retreated to the coasts of 
Tyre and Sidon from the Pharisees vho had followed Him from 
Jerusalem. The few references which He made to the sea 
appear to be all subsequent to that \dsit. They are in every 
case characteristic of the inland Israelite’s thought of the sea 
as a place of horror rather than of beauty (Mt 1S » ; ct art. Poet 
below, p. 375IJ). It was natural that the part of the sea-coast 
to which He went for concealment should have been that of 
Tyre and Sidon. We are not, indeed, told that He visited 
those towns, and the word ‘coasts’ mav even refer to the 
landward district near them. Yet, obvioiislj-, no place could 
offer Him better hiding than a •: !!■ '■’’'** ir seaport town, 

w’here He would be easily lost in ' . u*-. vu- vvorkmen which 
came and went about the d\ e- works and the glass-works and 
the shipbuilding; yards, or in the many - coloured thionirs of 
native and foreign sailors ' . ‘ ' characteiistic of 

Jesus that the record of - i ■ . ■ whole splendour 

of the wealthy life of Phcenicia; its temples with their sun- 
pillars, its markets, and its ships might have been non-existent 
for all the notice given to them. The one fact that has been 
found worthy of commemoration is that story where, in 
inimitable sprightliness J. 'd v ‘I'-, w- -vc *. r i moment the 
foreign mother, and hea» ■ • i- .1 -‘'■•i-iow assuaged. 

Samaria (wh. see) di\ided Galilee from Judaea by 
the alien race that is .supposed to 1 m \ (• led i i 

a cross between Mesopotamians am! Ni.u'liiC'- after 
the fir.st captii'ity. During the centuries that had 
iptor\erief] thevo had been time for this nation to 
settle into a fixed and distinct type of its own, hut 
the race still bore all the marks of its bastard 
origin. Luxurious and soft morally, with the fer- 
tility of the land encouraging the effeminacy, tliey 
seem, to have relaxed their standards of purity in 
all directions, and the life of the woman of Sycliar 
(Jn was imobably typical of current views of 
sexual relations. The p<alace life of Herod at the 
central city of Samaria, and his intercourse with 
Rome at Cmsarea, upon which he had spent fabu- 
lous sums, must have intensified the Bohemian and 
foreign elements in the national character. The 
tragedies of the palace, the wild story of the murder 
of Mariamne and what happened after it, and the 
cubsofiueTi I strangling of her two sons in that same 
palace, were matters within the memory of living 
men. These, and the whole effect of Herod upon 
the place, must have been all on the side of those 
primitive and half-sa\'age elements Avhich entered 
largely into rlie Sam .u-iuan character. In religion the 
Samaritans had adopted a kind of blend of heathen 
and Israelitish voisliip, in which the centre of en- 
thusiasm was a rival group of holy places set over 
against those of Jerusalem, and a jiiM^ion for relic- 
hunting which, in Christ’s time, took the form of 
a search for hidden treasure in (leriziin. Thi^^. too, 
reveals the primitive, in its frank blending of the 
greed of gold with worship, and it rook .-o deep 
a hold as to draw the vengeance of Pilate upon 
a Samaritan religions assembly (Keim, ii. 3^). 
The claims of Samaritan religion, and its com- 
promise with relaxed morality, are reflected in the 
conversation of the woman at the well (Jn 4^®®-). 

The Jews of tlie time were always ready for 
vigorous hatreds, and in their relations with the 


Samaritans^ they showed that extreme rancoiir 
which religious bigots keep, not for opposition, but 
fur compr<iiiiise. The attitude of .Jesii> to Saiiiaxi- 
tans is one of the most illuiaiiiative of all the side- 
lights throvTi upon His mind and character by the 
Gospels. On iiiore than one occasion He took 
the unpopular direct route through Samaria while 
■' ■' ' between Jerusalem and Galilee (Jn 4h- 

■_ ■ ■ ■ • Avhen it conies to be a question of locali- 

■ ■ ; ■ -lids by Jeni&aleui, and refuses to admit 

that any other shrine can rival its claims (4--), 
Yet the error calls for no anger in Him, inasmuch 
as His^ thought of worship transcends all place- 
limitations, and is as wide as the human spirit 
and truth (4‘-^), He allow.s for the iintliinking 
brutality of^ inliospitable vHlages, and sharply 
rebukes disciples who would meet it in a like 
spirit (Lk 9^). Tliere^ is a most jdeasant sense 
of tolerant and kindly interest in the alien Samari- 
tans and their ways'of thinking, which, while it 
asserts tiie higher morality (Jn 4^^) and the higher 
worship, is yet ever friendly and gentle. He even 
goes out of His way to show how much nobler as 
a man a Samaritan may be than those Jews who 
professed superior nobility of faitii. The parable 
of the Good Samaritan (Lk 10*’^), and Je.sus’ words 
about the grateful leper (17 ^'^*)j are direct protests 
in the name of fairness against the common judg- 
ment and attitude of His countrymen. 

A few words on the attitude which Jesus as- 
sumed to Rome and the Romans are necessary 
to complete the view of Palestine a.s He knew 
it. Rome thrust itself then upon the inhabitants 
of Pale.stine in two forms. In such ;.(o-criiois 
as Pilate it was seen directly, as the hostile inn 
porial p(;wer evince of Syria. 

From Antioch ^ : ■ s had subdued the 

land, yet had never broken the spirit of its people, 
or quenclied their fierce hopes of rej^risals and of 
<jeli veranc^e. At every centre its tax-gsitherers had 
their stations. Its rrjetorium in Jerusalem w*as 
occupied by the palace of the hated Pilate, whose 
cruelties were held in check only by his fear of the 
still more cruel emperor, and w^liose desire to quell 
revolutions was hindered by the fear of complaints 
on the score of his financial crimes. On the other 
hand, there were the Hcrods, Idumeean princes 
whose policy was that of R< n 1 1 .uilzing. With them, 
to a great extent, were rhe Sadducees, and under 
them the outward face of the country had rapidly 
assumed the appearance of a W estem land. Archi- 
tecture, commerce, r-nn.-c sruid ;!'-d wor-hq^ all 
showed the work of Rome ihroc.gli the imrodian 
house. There was a 1 ? om,i :» i :i ra i j‘c in J erusalem, 
with lavishly apjmiri t ed gr-inc'- ; and a Roman eagle 
was set up on ‘the 'i’cinipio gates. Fortresses had 
risen along ail the frontier.^ and in every part of 
the land, and it was Herod the Great who had 
cleared out the robbers from the Valley of Doves in 
Galilee, and so had opened Gennesaret and created 
Capernaum, thus uncouboiou-vly binkling the plat- 
form for a grejil part of die mi‘ui>try of Jesus. At 
Jericho the palace -life was unrestrained in its 
luxury and iiceiuioii^ne-s ; in Jerusalem, Herod’s 
palace overlooked the city from the Jaffa gate. 
Tiherias rose by the shore of the Galilsean sea; 
but as it was built on an old graveyard it was 
avoided by religious Israelites, and Je.sus never 
visited it, so far as our records tell. But all round 
the lake, villas had been built, and the shores of 
Galilee seem to have been a fashionable watering- 
place for Romans, a development which every 
Herod must have found to his ovti iieart. The 
disciples, who were Galilnean fishermen, must have 
found a market for their fish in many a Roman 
household. 

The attitude of Jesus towards Rome is very 
clearly depicted in the Gospels. From first to 
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last every point at whicli His life touches any of 
the Herods shows hostility of relations (Mk 8^®, 
Lk 13^^* 23®, etc. ). He appears studiously to have 

avoided Tiberias, Cfesarea, and the city of Samaria. 
Herodism and its effects He accepted without fur- 
ther protest as the actual state of the world in 
Avhich He had to live ; but for that Herod with 
whom He had most to do He showed open con- 
tempt. To the popular mind, Herod was the mur- 
derer of John, who would also kill Jesus unless He 
sought escape (Lk 13^^). To Jesus lie was hut 
* that fox,’ by no means of sufficient importance to 
make Him change His plans i 13^®). He manifested 
no admiration for the great stones and buildings of 
Herod the Great in the Temple which he had erected 
(Mk 13^* ^). This scorn of Jesus reached its climax 
in His silence under Herod’s examination at Jeru- 
salem, and the contemptible revenge of the purple 
robe and crown of thorns (Lk 23®). 

Towards the actual Roman Empire Jesus assumed 
another attitude. Galilee in Jesus’ time was fuU. 
of revolution. Along with its tolerant cosmopoli- 
tanism there always were elements of the most 
violent fanaticism there, — a combination hy no 
means unusual in the history of nations. Judas 
of Galilee was the popular patriot and hero, and 
the sons of Judas, who grew up as hoys near Jesus, 
were to perish on crosses after Him, for vain at- 
tempts against the Roman sway. Thoughts of 
such revolution may have been involved in the 
third temptation ; but if so, they were immediately 
rejected. Pilate’s ea^er question, 'Art thou a 
king ? ’ ( Jn 18^), met with no response which could 
be used again.- 1 Jesus as a serious charge. His 
payment of iribir.e, and the words He spoke about 
it on various occasions, show no sense of resented 
injury (Mt 22-^). His absence of bitterness towards 
the tax-gatherers, and His ".g o'* nn(‘ of them 
to be a disciple, were among il:*,' sources 

of the hatred borne to Him by the Pharisees (Mt 
He saw the publicans as human beings, and 
not as renegades and traitors. The absence of pre- 
judice which enabled Him to adopt this attitude 
has been explained on the ground that He took 
' no interest whatever in the burning questions of 
the times’ (Hausrath, ii. 210). It would be more 
accurate to say that, so far as the political condi- 
tions were concerned, He accepted the facts and 
their inevitable consequences. He saw the coming 
destruction of Jerusalem with deep emotion (Mt 
and He spoke of it as about to be trodden 
down by the Gentiles (Lk 21^}, but He put forth 
no eifort politically to change the course of events. 
The wonL in which He spoke of Pilate’s slaughter 
of the Galilaeans, who were no doubt a band of 
revolutior.ary patriot-, are certainly very remark- 
able. N^oc only did Re refrain from any comment 
on the tragedy, or any tribute to their daring or 
their sacrifice ; all He had to say of them was 
that they were not sinners above other Galilseans 
(Lk 13^). 

By gathering th^e and other considerations 
together, we may gain a fairly accurate idea of the 
feeling of Jesus towards the Gentiles, -who played 
so important a part in the Syrian world of His 
time. Around Him there w^as the Herodian atti- 
tude of Romanizing, and the Pharisaic and patri- 
otic attitude which delighted in branding Gentiles 
with such names as 'dogs’ and ‘swine ’ ; while be- 
tween these two a considerable mass of the gcnernl 
opinion of the time regarded them neither wiili 
emulation nor with hatred, but simply accepted 
them as facts — 'uncomfortable, unaccountable 
works of God,’ as the Hindus are said to regard 
the English {Asia and Europe), To none of them 
all had it ever occurred to say, 'Suppose I were 
a Gentile?’ and to try to look upon the world 
earnestly from the Gentile point of view — a quite 


difterent matter from imitating Gentile ways in the 
Herodian manner. 

Was this the attitude adopted by J esus ? ^ What- 
ever answer we give to that question, it is quite 
clear that His attitude was a different one from 
any of the three above indicated. Unlike the 
Herodians, He showed no interest in Gentile archi- 
tecture or commerce, literature or art. He accepted 
their institutions in so far as these formed part of 
the ordinary life of the land, but He passed no 
judgment either of approval or of disapproval on 
them. He almost exclusively, and evidently with 
deliberation, confined His ministry, and that of 
His disciples during His lifetime, to Israel. While 
not going out of His Avay to avoid Gentiles, He did 
not cultivate them. On almost every occasion 
they came to Him, not He to them. On the other 
hand. He expressly forbade His disciples to go into 
'the way of the Gentiles,’ i.e. to utilize for the 
spread of the gospel, as St. Paul afterwards did, 
those great roads in which the ends of the earth 
met. He even forbade them to enter any village 
of the Samaritans (Mt 10®). In His initial words 
to the Syrophcenician woman He contrasts the 
children of the Promise with the Gentile dogs (Mt 
15®®), though probably there was that in His manner 
which encouraged her to her clever repaitee. To 
the woman of Samaria He pointedly asserted that 
' salvation is of the Jews ’ ( J n 4®®). He saw the fail- 
ings of the Gentiles, and spoke of them as a warning 
to Christians. Hia disci pies were to avoid their vain 
repetitions in prayer (Mt their greedy search 
and labour for food and clothes (Mt 6®®), their ser- 
vility with princes, and their desire of honour (Mt 
20®®). There is little doubt that His words (regard- 
ing John) about those who are clothed in soft 
raiment and who live in kings’ houses, were meant 
to be understood in scorn of Herod (Mt 11®). 

On the other hand, it is equally clear that He 
refused to countenance the virulent spirit of an- 
tagonism, either religious or patriotic. Nothing 
met with more frequent or more unsparing condem- 
nation than the sanctimonious exclusiveness of the 
Pharisees, who made a ijv. Tiding their 

fellow-men. Nor did lb* -t; with the 
revolutionary politics or methods of His day. On 
the contrary, He paid tribute ; and when the ser- 
vants of the high priest came to seize Him, He 
strongly condemned the use of weapons even in 
defence, and with a quiet request permitted Him- 
self to be bound. The general impression which 
the narratives give is certainly one of kindly feel- 
ing for Gentiles. His interest and appreciation 
were always frank and open. He shielded His 
Roman judge from 'the greater sin’ in His con- 
demnation (Jn 19^), and^leaded the ignorance of 
His actual murderers in His dying prayer (Lk23®^). 
He evidently liked to point out cases of (Gentile 
superiority to Jews. At the outset of His ministry 
He offended rhe Nazarenes by His words about 
Naaman and the widow of Sarepta (Lk 4®®* ; and 

on a later occasion He made the men of Nineveh 
and the queen of Sheba a foil to the unbelief of 
His generation (Mt 12^* ^®). The phrase which He 
used on several occasions of Gentile believers has 
become proverbial, 'I have not found so great 
faith, no, not in Israel’ (8^® etc.). The impression 
which such conduct must have produced was cer- 
tainly one of strong Gentile sympathies, and 
Matthew a^tly quotes regarding Him the words 
of Isaiah, 'in his name shall the Gentiles trust’ 
(12®i), 

From this it is already evident that Jesus can- 
not be placed in the third class, with those who 
merely accepted the Gentiles as facts in the situa- 
tion. Politically, that was His attitude towards 
them, but as individuals He often delighted in 
them. He appreciated their broader outlook and 
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want of Pharisaic narrowness. He was frankly 
relieved by their uneonventionali ty and natural- 
ness, which gave Him air to breathe after the 
stifling atmosphere of Rabbinisin. To Him, in 
general, they ■=^tood for human nature, plain and 
un-oplii>uica*Led. 

When we inquire into the reasons for that Jewish exclusive- 
‘ ' ' ’ ■ ■ luf rirot( ■']. wv, oo'".e i';)on a fact 

'i:i* L-. ■ ::d to justify 

their narrow views and practices in the fear of heathenism. The 
dearly won victory of the »>'. * ’<] .hur'w -t i ’-.‘'d to be in 

danger of being undone ir. ' • v-:., Ih'-'ia'! :• -.a-'o-i of a new 

heathenism.^ The old struggle renewed itself, and in Jesus’ 
time '■ **;: : i- m o: Israel were keeping back the encroach- 
ing p id .vl:ri both hands. In Samson’s country the 

.. r''!’-' -i jv- ...() followers- o: Epi})hanL-'; "teineti io the 
) ''‘.(i i'.!’!: 'i* a i i»'io Zeua (llausrai h, i. - jO;. Iltrod was 
knowm to have taken part in the completion of Jupiter’s 
temple at Athens (ib. ii. 4). Much of the modern style, with its 
pictured art, must have savoured of idolatry to men who still took 
the Second Commandment literally, and the religious men of 
Israel were filled with the gravest apprehensions as thej’ 
watched the advancing tide. In the whole speech of Jesus 
there is no attack upon heathenism to be found, nor any sense 
of serious danger from it. At Caesarea Philippi He had seen 
the temple raised by Herod to Augustus, and the rock-cut 
niches dedicated to Pan and the nymphs where Jordan issued 
from its cave, yet no w'ord of His is recorded in protest. True, 
He might upon occasion use such a current e\i)ii — hu- as ‘ Let 
him be unto thee as a heathen man and a \ ' (Mi ISi"), 

but His own attitude to publicans w’ould be'suriicienti commen- 
tary upon that for His enemies. Evidently He w'as not in the 
slightest degree afraid of heathenism as a real danger, and He 
set Himself systematically against those maxims and practices 
as to clean and unclean things in w’hich the Pharisaic spirit saw 
on'- of its- sr.ff'jT .ard--. 

'I IK i i-.i.i’i. ,o-! M i he found in His further doctrine of the 
I-' u' a \ le methods of its coming. There are 
two w-ays of opposing heathenism. The Pharisaic w-ay was the 
negative one of denouncing it and withstanding its encroach- 
ment. Jesus chose the positive method of supplanting it by the 
ir ' ' heaven. That strong leaven He cast into the lump 

> ■ . j well knowing that it must work eventually far 

beyond the Jewish regions. This is the ultimate point in His 
relations with the Gentile w’orld. 'When He spoke to Pilate of 
His Kingdom, the Eoman was relieved to hear that it was ‘ not 
of this world,’ and at once set Him down as a dreamer. But 
Jesus was no dreamer- He was deliberately setting an actual 
Kingdom over against the existing empire, and historj' was 
soon to show that this was in the region of the practice and 
effective forces of the world. The n<‘< - of ts k leaver 

of the Kingdom could not possibly h-' CMUihu-d lo iiu- ro of 
religion. They must eventually take p<>'i:'''ai -I'l.pu, umJ iiKioed 
affect c\t.r\ dc-partiuent of human life and interest, and spread 
throuichoiii L \ ery mition of the world. 

All this was in the mind of Jesus. The Book of Jonah was a 
favourite with Him, and it is the OT manifesto of the imperial 
‘'i larable of the judgment of 

. ■ . -- I j • ' "i- i ,.*■ t’ o O’" *• »: of the 

! - . \ f K" . M;od(8ll), 

show^ed plainly His ultimate »' -'o ' '■* '* world. 

He spoke of other sheep beyond those of the Israelite fold (Jn 
10^6), and finally commanded His messengers to go out into all 
the “world and teach all nations (Mt •• H, ’ , *■ 

Himself as the Light of the world ( Jn ; m s* I . M ' - ! • 

for the w-orld (6^), it was the world ■ ■ 'I. '■i» ‘ 'v*' g «'• - 

and His hearers understood that it was so (cf. also Mt 1621 1338 
55. 13. 14). 

At times there may have crossed His mind a 
thought of making the -wider appeal in person 
before His death. The most striking instance is 
that of the coming of the Greeks shortly before 
the end ( Jn 12^). It may he, as has been held by 
high authorities, that He saw in that event the 
invitation to address to the Greek world the mes- 
sage which the Hebrew world was rejecting. He 
refused it, proclaiming, in the wonderful saying 
about the com of wheat ( 12 ^**), His knowled^ that 
it was through death that life must come. Yet He 
rejoiced in it with a sudden glory ( 1 * 2 ^), and recog- 
nized in it the fulfilment of flis life's far-reaching 
puTjiose. He rejected it only that He might attiiin 
it. His own light, like tliat of His disciples, must 
be set upon a candlestick if it was to give light to 
all that were in the house; and He reached the 
Gentiles most effectually by concentrating His 
ministry upon Israel. 

3. The open field. — In order to estimate the 
influence of Nature upon the mind of Jesus, it is 
necessary, first, to distinguish between the various 
ways in which Nature has been conceived in relation 


to humanity. At the t^vo extremes stand material- 
istic realism and the pm'ely spiritual and idealistic 
'vflews. The former sees in nature mere ma^sses of 
living or dead matter, arrangeii in various shapes, 
ouantiri*"''. and cuiiibination>, and moved by forces 
variously conceived. The latter sees in it the 
visual and sensuous revelation of the Divine life. 
It is 'the garment of God,’ wdiose fine drapery at 
once hides and reveals the Spirit of the universe. 

Between the&e extremes there are three main 
points of view. Art, ‘'Ciirvhiiig for beauty, has 
discovered landscape, in wiiioii ihe detailed objects 
are grouped into larger unities invested with a 
larger and more composite character of their owm. 
The experience of individuals and the history of 
nations have added to the facts of landscape or of 
single objects certain associations which give them 
their human interest. Thought, emotion, and 
imagination have discovered (some would say 
invented) a mysterious spirituality in Nature, vari- 
ously described or confessed to be indescribable, 
but perceived or felt as in some way a haunting 
presence, a 'something more' than meets the eye 
or ear. 

Often w’e find more than one of these w^ays of 
regarding Nature combined in the mind of a single 
think . S! . '.'.I . ' ■ - U have had singularly 
little "'v ‘ mdem sense. There 

is no landscape and hardly any reference to detail 
in his ■ * ' ■ ■ ’ ^ ugh his travels had showed him 
much ■ ■ scenery of the Mediterranean 

and of Asia Minor. For him the open field ai>- 
parently represented nothing but a set of distances 
to be traversed before reaching cities. Yet at 
times the mystery comes upon him, and he invests 
Nature with a dim life of her owm, groaning and 
travailing in pain towards some grand event (Ro 
8^). Dante, amid much of the grandest scenery of 
Europe, sees only obstacles to the foot of the 
traveller. But for him every place has historical 
associations, in whose light it lives in his mind* 
Gray is the poet who discovered English landscape. 
Wordsw’orth reaches the highest point in spiritual- 
izing nature : 

* Great God I Fd rather be 
A Paj-an. 'm a <‘i('d (i.U'.wjrn. 

So 'ifjrb'-. L k - i . I'J- iilc'i.siiu I(a, 

Have 'jr!hr.p>C'S r.'jai woal'i i'K' it-.s.-! forli-r.n ; 

Have sight of ProJ( !’.«« ri-'”.,' ‘‘ro":' t;!>* '•(.a ; 

Or hear old Trii oa 'I’ow i w ri ui:ii (! ! 

Wordsworth, Miscellaneous Smnets. 

The age of Jesus was divided betw’een the Greek 
and the Hebrew view" of Nature, and both of these 
must have been familiar in Syria. The Greek view 
was devoid of landscape properly so called. It 
saw brilliant and well-defined masses of detail — 
the temple white on its hill, reeds in the river-bed, 
the numberless laughter of weaves. Greece not only 
saw but felt these, as charged with a spiritual 
significance which could be apprehended only in 
fragmentary hi lit and glimpses, -with more wistful- 
ness than iiiider.-tandirig. She sought to capture 
and retain that spiritual significance in the ex- 
quisite imagery of her mythological creations of 
Ti\iiipli and faun, the dryad of the forest and the 
godde-- of the fountain. Yet these delicate incar- 
iiaiion> did not suffice for her expression of Nature. 
Behind them lay those unaccountable nioc^s of 
delight and misgiving wffiich Nature awmke in her 
soul. The unsolved mystery of 'the beauty and 
the terror of the world' emplia.'?ized in the main 
the misgiving, and produced ‘the melancholy of 
the Greeks.' Death and change oppressed her 
spirit, and seemed to be ever the last word that 
Nature strove to say. The voice heard by the 
steersman had been heard by Greece before — 
'Great Pan is dead*' 

How much of this may have directly presented 
itself to Jesus, we cannot tell. His answer, how- 
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ever, to the Greeks who came to Him in Passion | 
W eek, seems to he an answer to the spirit of their | 
nation (Jn 12-^). It is to Xatuie that He leads | 
them in His reference to the corn of wheat, and to ' 
the element of death in Xatare. But He reveals | 
in Xature what they had not ‘ ' ' ' "nd, the j 

promise of resurrection, and ■ of life ; 

enriched and fructified by death. j 

The Hebrew view of Xature differs from the Greek somewhat ,* 
as Browniii'j^'s differs fruiu Wordsworth’s. To the Greek, Xature 
has a spirituality' which is no doubt reflected, in part, from the j 
soul of her observer, yet is conceived as rGsiditijL? in herself in i 
■ ' " ' . To the Hebrew, \ 

' . . ■ ’ ■ own. She is the ' 

too! of Jehovah or His weapon, aceordinji' as He is working or ! 
earring against His enemies ; or she is visible as a background 1 
over against human life, or at least as accessory to man and his i 
needs or works in some way. i ‘ * ' ' ’ . _ ■ - ‘ ' 

Xature for the Hebrew has no ' - 1 ' ■ ' ■ ‘ 

her own. She shines ever in the borrowed light of human or 
Dhhie intere->i. 

The Kebr-..w view of Xature, in its three main aspects, has 
been admirably described in the three expressions — (1) A stage 
for God, the ‘place of His feet ’ ; (*2) a home for man ; (3) the 
assessor at the controversy betw'een God and man (Is 1-, 3Iic62), 
a view in which the solemnity and austerity of Xatare found a 
fitting metaphor to express them. Of each of these^ three 
aspects many instances might be quoted ; but at present it con- 
cerns us only to remark that in none of them is Xature seen 
in herself, but always dependent on an inhabitant. Divine or 
human, who gives her soul. The third view indeed, seems to 
Gonceiv'e of Xature as independent, her mountains judging be- 
tween God and man. But the personification does not go deep, 
nor is the consciousness of its figurativeness lo^t. The moun- 
tains, the heavens and the eann, are witnesses in much the 
same sense as a pillar set up by one who has made a vow. They 
are called upon to listen, to rejoice, to break f •»irl' into singing, 
not because they are conceived as living an ir-riciiondcn^ lire, 
but because the human or Divine event is conceived as of such 
\ ast import that even dumb Xature must feel its thrill, and for 
once awake from her inertness to do homage to the higher forms 
of being. 

Tb'" ’.'.r’'" '>> *- g, iio 1;.' <1- • •. .':e Bible. Ob- 

. '■ ’'th »: :r.j ir..- -. • ..mexion with 

d. 7 -n. s n cleft fissure 
m a mountain range a glimpse i*. a igb' o' rj nd that is very 
far off’ ; but it is as a destinatio-i r i:rt r i: - a picture that 
it is seen. The language spends ! > i -m those sharp 
and clear-cut names for natural phenomena which express so 
much — Jordan^ the down-rusher ; Gh6r^ the scooped-out ; Gil- 
gal, the circular, and so on. The Song of ASolomon is full of 
cvqir-ire 'let ail, \vith the aromatic scents of the East lingering 
about its voliiptuo’i«: jT'^r'l:"' a*’'-! cb ■!».>. T? d H:,{. s.. j.r,.- 
Ilaphairluc art, of ^ - l’ -cf i- :■ >-r lio* “ ^ wi'-'J' ;.r.» 

so common in. the < *T .. -■ 'g'- -e .-r a :i , cn c-'.'vi , 

or a gourvi. It is characteristic of the Hebrew view of Xature 
f’.u :’i€* Fca-t or Tabernacles, ^vith its booths and illuminations, 
seemed to the Hebrew mind satisfactory as a piece of genuine 
rural life. 

The life of Jesus was much spent in the open 
air, and His thought was full of the breezy fresh- 
ness of the hills and fields ; hut they were Syrian 
and not European hills and fields, and their effect 
is that of Eastern nature, not Western. Samaria 
and Lehanon strike the traveller from England as 
most familiar. But there is no word of Lebanon 
in the Gospels, and Samaria was seen hut casuaUy 
in pfis.sing through. It was in one of Samaria’s 
richest and broadest valleys that He told His dis- 
ciples to lift up their eyes and look upon the fields 
white already to the harvest (Jn 4^). The regions 
with which He was most familiar were the hills 
and Sea of Galilee, and the rocky heights of Judaea. 
These are the veiy regions where the scenery is 
most typically Oriental. The maiii difference he- 
tw'een a Syrian and an English landscape is that 
in Syria there is none of that ‘ atmosphere ' which 
softens outlines and tones down a wide stretch of 
country into a unity of vision. The colouring is 
faint, in delicate .shades of grey and brown and 
lilac, broken by the ino^t violently brilliant splashes 
of high colour, where a water-spring flings a patch 
of lush green vegetation upon the pale mountain ^ 
side, or where in .‘springtime a long thin flame of ; 
oleander blazes along the winding depth of a washed- j 
out river-bed. The general irnpre.^siem of wide 
views either in Judaea or Galilee is that of a land 
sculptured out of tinted stones. In Jud^a the hills 
are bare grey lime.stone, whose stoniness is intensi- 


fied rather than softened by sparse and dingy 
olives. Along the sldeb of many valleys the strata 
run in many-coloured parallel bands, giving the 
effect of a gigantic but faded mural decoration ; 
while the plateau on the iieights round Jerusalem 
and on to the north lies bare in whitish grey. 
Galilee has more woodland, and some thin remains 
of what may once have been forests, but it also 
owes its general effect to rock rather than to vege- 
tation. Allowing for the denudation caused by so 
many centuries of war and neglect, it is likely that 
even at its best the prevalent note of the land 
was that of sharp outline in faint colour, and its 
general impression that of iiiige-^cale sculpture- 
work. Arriving from the ^Yest upon the edge of 
the hillside above Tiberias, the traveller catches 
his first sight of the Sea of Galilee. The writer 
may be i>ermitted to cpiote a former descrix^tion of 
his imx>xession : 

‘ This is not scenery ; it is tinted sculpture, it is jewel-work 
on a gigantic scale. The rosy flush of sunset was on. it when we 
caught the first glimpse. At our feet lay a great flesh-coloured 
cup full of blue liquor ; or rather the whole seemed some lapi- 
dary’s quaint fancy in pink marble and blue-stone. There was 
no r cgix--"' opaqueness, in sea and shore 

am - ■ C''‘ (> ■ i«‘ '! everj'thing in sharpest out- 

line, clear-cut and broken-edged. There was no shading or 
variety of colour, but a strong and iinsoftened contrast. To be 
quiE "accurate, there was one break — a splash of white, with 
the green suggestion of trees and grass, lying on the water’s 
edge directly beneath us— Tiberias.’ 

Of course, the colour changes with the seasons, 
and we know that Jesus sat upon green grass 
upon the slopes at the north end of the Lake. Wild 
flowers of all shades cover the land with richest 
colours in their season. By the shore, close to 
Cax 3 ernaum, lies the wonderful garden ^ of Gen- 
nesaret, a reserve of shelter and of fountains Ailing 
a level fold of the hills, some three miles by one 
and a half in area, with exuberant fertility. 

Such were the fields where the feet of Jesus 
trod. His speech of Xature has no landscape in 
it, but much clear vision of detail. There is 
singularly little mention of colour. He sx^eaks of 
white sepulchres and a red sky^ (Mt 16^). He 
refers to the purple in which the rich man is clad 
(Lk 16^®) ; and those lilies of the field of which He 
said that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of them (Mt 6^® etc.), were purple irises. 
In the East every shadow turns to this colour, and 
it may perhax^s have been a favourite of His. If 
so, the robe with which Herod’s soldiers mocked 
Him gains a new and pathetic irony. His refer- 
ences to flowers (cf. art. Poet) are prc-RanhaGlito 
in their detail and delicacy. No (xveek nyinih 
was ever conceived more daintily than Christ s 
lily. He often refers to single trees, such as the 
fig-tree, hut especially to the vine, from which He 
draws symbolic lessons in great detail (Jn 15^). 
Thus He is true to that characteristic of Palestine 
which has given to it the true and happy epithet 
of ‘ the land of the single tree.*' 

But it was as a stage for human activities that 
Jesus chiefly viewed the earth. His delights and 
His interests were with the sons of men. Some- 
times the exigencies of His own life force thoughts 
of Xature upon Him, as when the stones of the 
■wilderness suggest loaves of bread (Mt 4®), or the 
holes of foxes and the nests of birds are contrasted 
■with His own homelessness (S^). He speaks much 
of those trees which grow fruit for the use of man, 
and acquiesces in their doom when they are barren. 
Yet there is a iiote of conipa^sion in the ])arable 
of the Barren Pig-tree (Lk 13'“) which reminds us of 
Jonah’s * pity’ for his withered gourd f Jon and 

there is a sudden and striking description of a tree 
bursting into the full glory of its leafage. These, 
however, are exceptions. Man is almost always 
doing something to Nature as Jesus sees it, — 
ploughing, sowing, reaping ; fishing, tending sheep. 
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. ' E’' “ ■ ai against wolves. Hot journeying 

cups of cold water, wayside inci- 
ctents ot ail kinds, abound in His parables. He 
sees the operations of tiie husbandman and fisher 
in niimite detail, toiiclies of nature everywhere 
telling of the keen eyes that let nothing escajje 
their observation. Gennesaret (Mk 6*'^ 5lt 
itself may have furnished Him with many of those 
vivid pictures of agricultural life and its occupa- 
tions in wdiich His parables abound. He notes 
the robbers lurking by tlie highways (Lk and 
the places where He stands are sometimes crowded 
with sick folk laid there of an evening for His 
healing (Mk P^). His world is always ‘ a field 
full of folk.’ 

The open-air character of His ministry lends a 
sense of freedom and of roominess to much of His 
thought. There is a feel of wandering in it, and a 
clean scent of cornfields and flowery meadows. 
There are references to the weather (Mt 16-), and 
He overhears His disciples ronijvkb-’.- that in four 
months it will be harvest Lime -.Jii i'’\. In such 
phrases as ‘ the birds of the air ’ (Mt 8-®) and ‘ the 
lilies of the field ’ (6^), there is the delight in sky- 
space and field - breadth. Nothing could better 
express the leisurely and detached mood of the 
wanderer, in sympathy with wide open spaces, 
than such words as ‘ sufiicient unto the day is the 
evil thereof’ (G®"*). "While His days were spent in 
crowded ’ " • " ■ ■ He felt the need 

of retrea . ■ . . ■■ ■ , of solitary places 

(14^^). When no wider spine was available, He 
frequented the Garden of (leijisoinano. But that 
was at a time when the world had closed in upon 
His life, shutting Him in with men and human 
tragedy. There, in full view of the lights of Jeru- 
salem, and with its murmur in His ear. He still 
found among olive trees a certain solitude. Earlier, 
there must have been many quiet days of retreat 
among the mountains or across the lake, wEen He 
felt the soothing and healing effect of Nature in all 
its power. 

Yet the message of the open field was not for 
Himself alone. In contrast with modern views of 
Nature, the freedom and the beauty of the world 
filled Him with the most childlike and delightfxd 
thoughts. There was no shadow of separation 
between the Creator and His works, no sen^e of 
cruelty or ’ic. ]-l ib'-'-phi/b ir conscious- 
ness of the i.i' ‘itific doubt. 

In all simplicity, with the eyes of a child. He saw 
in Nature the" handiwork of the Father. The 
heaven is God’s throne, and the earth His footstool 
{5^ etc.). Across the whole field of the world the 
Father’s care is lavished, on birds (10^) and beasts 
and the children of men. As to the mysteries of 
Providence, Jesus refused to admit the popular 
view of God’s interference in such accidents as the 
fall of a tower in Siloam (Lk 13^). On the con- 
traiy, though without pursuing the subject to 
further consequences, He reminds us that the Father 
makes His sun to rise upon the evil and the good, and 
sends rain upon the just and tlie unjust (iStt 

There is a mysterious fact of sympathetic re- 
sponse between Nature and Humanity which has 
been variously ex])lairied, and yet never satisfac- 
torily understood- It would seem as if Nature 
and Humanity had some mysterious understanding 
with one another, some subtle and occult system of 
signalling to one another across the gulf which 
separates the living world from the dead. In all 
the ancient religions of Asia this was a familiar idea. 
Baal-worship, in all its varieties, spread it across 
the Semitic world. The OT is full of references to 
spiritual presence associated especially with certain 
places or natural objects, or spiritual agency pass- 

* For a very full set of examples of this, see Hausrath, i, 9, 
10 ; ii. 134, 135, 136, 138, 139, 140, 191, 223, etc. 


ing over from the deeds of man to the locality 
associated with them. Tiie ground is cursed for 
mans sake in the story of Eden (Gn 3^”) ; the place 
on wdiich Moses stands is holy ground (Ex 3'^j. A 
‘ hill of Jehovah ’ may often liave been so called in 
rhetorical religious speech when all that was in- 
tended was emphasis on height or greatness ; yet 
there can he no doulit that the ’words originally 
were meant of literal and peculiar possession. The 
whole ritual concerning clean and unclean animals 
is an instance of the same habit. 

It w'quld be enough, to prove that Jesus felt 
and^ utilized this strange and intimate con- 
nexion between Nature and the supernatural, 
to point to the miracles which He openly per- 
formed and professed. The Jews have a name 
for Him which is verv in this connexion. 

By many of them He has been called ‘ The 
Good Magician.’ This interesting fact throws 
lighten the taunt of His enemies that He was a 
Samaritan, and had a devil (Jn 8“^). Samaria was 
famous for its magicians, who were for the most 
part addicted to sorcery and necromancy. Such 
mistaken interfusion of the material and spiritual 
world was regarded by His enemies as of the same 
kind as that wdiich they saw and heard in Him. 
HE ].ioplie<'ies of f..';.'.- ' (Mt 25®^ etc.) 

mingle Lhemareriai .. ' ■ . ..■ 'd with spiritual 

forces and thoughts in very much the same fashion 
as they are blended in those flauie-])icLiire> wdiieh 
so interested Him in the Bo<jk of* Daniel. His 
miracles involved the blending of the two spheres 
in every instance. On the other hand. He cut 
through the doctrines of ‘clean and unclean^ 
with a ruthlessness wdiieh stirred up the animos- 
ity of His enemies (Mt 15^^ etc.). Begaicling 
the food ]»n>v:>io»!- of the Jewish law, I!e ''aid 
nothing, i hough it is unmistakably His spirit that 
w’e recognize in the vision of Peter a few years after 
His death (Ac 10®"^®). But as for the curse of un- 
cleanness which the Pharisees saw’ ev’ery wdiere fall- 
ing like a shadow’ over* the whole life of man, He 
■would have none of it, and (pToclainiing eloquently 
His belief in the fresh w’hoiesomeness of Nature) 
declared all things clean (Lk 11’*^). 

Galilee 'was very superstitious, though in a more 
naive and less repulsive form than the necromancy 
of Samaria. On tw’o occasions we hear of the dis- 
ciples mistaking Jesus for a spirit (Mt 14^, Lk 24*^), 
— in the former, apparently for the angiy spirit of 
the Lake. On both these occasions J esus reassures 
them, hut says nothing to dispel or ridicule their 
views. On the other hand, there can he no doubt 
that He accepted the universal belief in demons, 
who haunted not men only, but places as W’ell (Mt 
1243 [«dxy places’], of. Mt 8^, Mk 5®). 

Thus for Jesus Nature was indeed ‘haunted.’ 
The W’orlds of ^ spirit and matter w’ere, in His 
thought, full of interchange. Yet it is very remark- 
able how entirely He dillcr.- from the spirit of con- 
temporary magic, as we know its development in 
the xtabbinical doctrines of the time, and in the 
later Asiatic and Egyptian schools- There is at 
once a reserve and a freshness about the narratives 
of the miracles of^ Jesus. They are not the dark 
ultimate result of fearsome dealing with ilie occult. 
They axe the inevitable eliect of tlie Divine love 
set free on the earth and in full play upon the facts 
of Nature — ^that same love which m less startling 
fashion He has already recognized in sunrise and 
rainfall (Mt 5'^). Consequently in Him the un- 
w'holesomeness of magic and spiritualism is entiiely 
absent. He calls the dead as simply, and they obey 
as naturally, as we call the living and they come. 
He heals the sick just a.s a mother might caress her 
child. 

One more note must suffice for this brief account 
of His connexion with Nature as Palestine showed 
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it to Him. ATe have already refer red In pa-'’”!,!: to 
some of His parables. It is very rsoieAvoriin 
in so nianj^ of them He saw and used the symbol- 
ism of Xatnre. It would seem as if for Him every 
process of tiie Held, the life of trees, the springs of 
‘ living water/ the softness of sand and the stability 
of rocks, the saltness of salt, the shining and the 
quenching of lights, were ' -i - - 1 y suggesting 

symbols of that spiritual life •*:' u'--: He was at 
once the creator and the exponent. The earth was 
interesting to Him in its own right, but it was 
doul ly account of its analogy with 

the K-.u-'.o'!' of bo.', Seeds of the earth, birds 
of ti'o ."dr, V. lid liowing water and burning 
fire, were all unceasingly rehearsing under His eyes 
the operations of the Ki’vjdom. 

Nor did the analysi" .-'ripi r!itT(\ When the busy 
and thoughtful work of man had touched the 
natural world, new symbols sprang forth for His 
use on every hand. We shall understand better 
such a saying as ‘ I am the way/ when we remem- 
ber Imw Tiir(»ugh His childhood He had watched 
the life of ilie grerti world passing along a Homan 
road and a caravan route in the north. We are 
reminded of more than one of His sayings (Jn 15^ 
etc. ) when we find that in \’ine-gro vung parts of Syria 
to-day the vine-i>lants are dug round and exposed 
to the depth of more than a foot, and all rootlets 
are cut off fi'oni the main root to that depth. If 
this were not done, the sun would scorch the roots 
near the surface, or the passing plough would bleed 
them. It is the deep roots only that are safe. At 
Hebron, a few years ago, a traveller noticing the 
fact that the -hconf.jb]- uv-re circles of stonewall 
broken by a gc,:. ::i v. '‘!cli there was never any 
door, asked a shepherd for the reason, and was I 
answered, ‘ I am the door.’ The shepherd lies down 
in the open space, and no wolf can enter nor can 
any sheep stray except across his body. That was 
a symbol worthy of the use of Jesus ! 

Towns and Yill ages. — For the . P • 

of j.'iyFih^g connected with the life. - i * 
a Somiiic ri,uio'', nothing is of such importance as 
to study the growth and character of tov-ms, and 
the changes which they produce upon those who 
t\<\ ";j‘ a nomad for a settled existence. To 
:'.o times of Jesus, and still more those of 
the OT, we have to disabuse our minds of all that 
the modern world means by a when we meet 
the word in the ancient writings. It is not ^vithout 
a feeliiig of amused surprise that one comes to iden- 
tifv those groUi-ci lu; -« v Ii li the ‘ cities ’ of the 

Bifcle, and to recall the fact that their ‘ kings ’ must 
have often occupied a humbler station in the body 
politic of their times than the chairman of a parish 
council may occupy in ours. Of course, there have 
been incaiculabh ■ ■ .sr.gv- hi i\ ];!"-] which has 

been under the I'Orrii.-h.sr'," <»i' w.,’’ bjr so many 
centuries, yet the sites remain, and it is often pos- 
sible to rebuild the past. The very forces that 
have consigned so many of them to ruins have kept 
the rest alive through everything. The want of 
good roads, the uncertainties of government, the 
ancient feuds and avoidance-', have preserved vil- 
lage eonununities apart and with little alteration. 

Of cities in the western sense, there were none 
in Syria. Yet Damascus, Bwrout, and Jerusalem 
stand out from the towns of Byria as places worthy 
of the name. Jerusalem we shall consider at a 
later stage. There is no record of any visit of 
Jesus to Berytus or Damascus, but Tyi'e and 
Sidon must have rivalled if not surpassed them in 
His time. G. A. Smith has suggested that in the 
story of the Prodigal Son we may have a reference 
to the fast city life where boys froiii country homes 
might be seen then, as in JBeyrout tliey may be I 
seen now, ‘ wasting their substance with riolious I 
living ’ (Lk 15^^). It was in Beyrout, only a year 1 


or two ago, that an American, trying to persuade 
a lad to come to America, received the answer, 
‘Sutler me first to bu^- my father’ — the father 
standing by and acquiescing in the filial senti- 
ment. 

AYitli several of the towns Jesus was familiar. 
They have- ( li.irgod more than the villages, and yet 
there is ouich i?’ still which enables us to re- 

construct the life He saw. There are about a dozen 
of them, and they shine from far, white splashes on 
the hill-tops, like Jaffa, perched with a conscious 
pose above the rocks of its seashore; or Jenin, 
gleaming like a white bird from its nest of p)aliii* 
trees. The streets are u . ■’ ■ irregu- 
lar, at once ancient and • ■ ap|)ear- 

ance. The wider spaces, where tents are pitched 
and camels and horses tethered, are full of noise 
and colour, a patchwork of brilliant and crowded 
human life. There are narrower streets, which 
often become tunnels, in which laden asses brush 
the wares of shopkeepers with their burdens, and 
the shrill talk of men and women intensifies the 
di'^agreeahlene'-.'- of the smells. biuldled 

together from the first, and kept i"*: : I. ex- 
pansion by their walls and gates, and the dangers 
of the open country outside, the houses are forced 
upwards for expansion, and the sky of townsfolk 
is a narrow strip seen between lofty precipices of 
stone. 

The villages are charming at a distance, but full 
of disillusion as one approaches. The difierence 
between the distant view and the interior reminds 
one of the words of J esus about the outward and 
inward appearances of whited sepulchres (Mt 23-^). 
They are usually well set, on picturesque heights 
or hillsides, and the angular outline of flat roofs 
and walls lends them a suggestion of military forti- 
fication. Cultivated oliveyards or g . ; ".b r; ^ ' r the 

promise of quiet prosperity, and " rees 

seem to have arranged themselves for a picture. 
But, on nearer appi'oach, the trees appear to detach 
themselves and stand apart, and the houses to 
decay before the eyes of the spectator into ruinous 
heaps of debris. I'his is due partly to poverty, and 
partly to the pretence of poverty as a device for 
avoiding the rapacity of the tax-gatherer or of the 
robber. Even in the time of Jesus ostentation was 
dangerous. Those tovms of which He speaks were 
walled and guarded. Towns and villages were 
eagerly watched by the tax-gatherers and some- 
times ruined and burned by banditti, especially in 
outlying or frontier regions. When He spoke of 
an angry lord coming to avenge the murder of his 
son and destroy the city of the murderers (Mt 21^^), 
the words would awaken no surprise. 

Jesus was a dweller in towms. His longest 
homes on earth were Nazareth and Capernaiiin, 
both of them among the larger towns of Galilee. 
The significance of tliis fact is noteworthy. Most 
of the Syrian towns are to-day the inirsgli'i;: jl^;• ■*- 
of the land, the crucibles wherein a < o!ii|'i/i-(; i-.,, 
is molten out of many elements. One or two towns, 
indeed, like Nablus and Hebron, are fanatically 
Mohammedan, and the unwelcome alien elements 
of the population are kept apart, while the life of 
the whof 'big'iates, immune to the 
infectionof ■ In-;* i::!' u but unprogressive as 

cities of the dead. But the other towns are open 
to the world. It is said that the sanitary con- 
ditions are such that if it were not for the freedom 
of intercourse the population would die off. The 
inhabitants often emigi*ate, and there is much inter- 
marriage with people' of other towns, so that the 
life is varied and has other than purely local in- 
terests. 

From the earliest times the poi^ulation of these 
towns^ was recruited by Canaanites, Arabs, and 
Israelites from other districts. In the days of 
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Jesus, Groeco -Roman life |)Ourin,i: into them, 
and there was always the presence of the imperial 
military contingent. The great roads and the 
Eastern campaigns of Rome had opened up and 
greatly developed foreign commerce, which found 
markets in all the larger centres. Jesus was a 
child and a man of the town. It was not, as in the 
case of John the Baptist, in desert places that He 
chose to teach, hut in the crowded synagogues, clad 
in ordinary townsman’s tasselled dress. 

Urban communities arose from three main causes, viz. com- 
11 I !(“■' commerce in connexion with agriculture), war, 

..or--' 'll. i'i its various phases, town life bears marks of 
its threefold origin through all time. Christ touched this life 
on all its sides, and came into relation with each of these three 
a’-jiecls of it. 

Jesus knew from the first in Nazareth. The town 
lies in the oval hollow of a high mountain valley. The car- 
penter’s shop there led Him doubtless to a knowledge of house 
building, and He knew the reasons w’hy some houses stood the 
underw^ash of rainstorms and some did not (Mt 72^). Tradition 
mentions ‘ j^okes and ploughs ’ as among the chief objects which 
He manufactured as a carpenter ; and there can be little doubt 
that this is correct. For Nazareth was just the place in w’hich 
commerce w’as most sure to be closely connected with agri- 
culture ; and He wrho said, ‘ Take my yoke upon you ' (1129), and 

spoke of d the easy yoke, had doubtless in 

His mine ^ ■ of the choice of timber and of 

accurate fitting of j’okes to the necks of oxen. He knew the 
markets, and maj^ not only have seen children plajdng in them, 
but have played there Himself as a child. Capernaum was a 
place of importance for the collection of revenue, being situated 
a great Roman road. Jericho, famous 
• Isam, was a still more importar.t tax- 

collecting centre, w’here a leading publican could gather many 
of his friends to a feast (Lk 529). Matthew and iiacchaeus are 
ibik" I r .T« :s with the receipt of custom. Capernaum 

n'-o I’.-i ■«. fleet, and its extensive fish-market, and 

i*( i< r - m iv -.■‘i- d there (Mt Si^). The traveller coming in 
from the eastern desert tow'ards the Lebanon is astonished by 
the aspect of the towm of Homs (Emesa), w^hose high square 
blocks of masonry and “ ur.v , h'**':!'-' gU, h a sta’iking 
resemblance to a Midlii'!'! L-'g''"; towm. No 

dciu'.i; ili.'U i" a in“od .Ci o' ’'’(/(l'.r'i .."i l:i-! ry. V- i, a-. He looked 
'•oii.'n ■(•()’*' Jii'i <li-i m’- - !»'v,t, Jesus must have often seen 
ifa cloud o r’-'j'g ! -om T.'irichese, at the southern end of 

the Lake, where in His time a large trade in fish-curing w’as 
carried on. 

IFar, also, had left its traces. As one advances farther and 
farther to the north-east from Damascus, one is struck to find 
the walls of oasis-towns grow thicker and higher, and to note 
the pierced loopholes in them, testifying to the nearness of 
the raiding Bedaw in, and the precarious terms on which town 
life is possible there. Many such fortress-towns Jesus must 
have visited on His journeys. Ever visible from Nazareth itself, 
the crest of Tabor, to which some have seen an allusion, 
in the ‘c% set on an hill* was crowned by a fort and 
occupied by a Roman garrison. The centurions whom Jesus 
I - : T'"' - ■ ' .rcl’’ were in command of 

,1 - . ■ " u an important feature 

. > . '*■. “ ■ . .. ; ‘les in friendly inter- 

r , f\ . . T i . X. - 

, ' p ■ i . ■ ■ ■ * to 

b ".I of a great empire. 

II c.''. ^ A..- .. . ncient and ineradicable feature of town 

life. Many towns owed their first origin to some holy place, 
v.li.i-o a-.-ociai'or'S wi i-r ''r'-' 'u !T rcir.rt^- nrit^qui^y, and 

T»icin\'u(.r( ii*' o’ i5i( n-l'gio'ispa-". 

S'n i: pi.'nvs wcr'i ^ ti*l ';p J.fd <.v.\ri ihv Infd. b-i". 

M-iorv rj oriiig.- ii- r.io corii'i-;; :1y with two of them — 
Jricob V \\ oil. Morir Sb. .'■!.( pi, aud H( ild-.-b.Mri, the city of David. 
Tii( coiKa-ruraiion of tiie rcbcbn!--. or in-* nation in Jerusalem 
ri rid''d 'o cli-(‘ourag ^.- t I e aiic'U'o:! ua'd lo loca.! shrines, and I'D 
I- -Tr.king ;liai to \ i-ii. !orri."»* or Llie two above mentioned, 
i.!J(T lo jourtiev bi!o ilio iv art o' .^an-arla ; while, as regards 
Bethlehem, we never hear of it after the stories of His birth. It 
was the SMJagogue which gave its religions aspect to the town 
lire which Jeaiis knew. The first beginning or Jlis minibin' was 
in the synagogue of Nazareth. It is in connexion with the ruins 
of a cokly synagogue that the controversy about the site of 
Capernaum ^ill centres (cf. Sanday). While the Temple still 
gathered round it the national relipous sentiment, the actual 
religious life of the people owed more to the sjmagogues 
than to the Temple. In them religion was surrounded by 
individual memories and family associations. In them the 
Scriptures grew familiar, and the Law was expounded and. 
applied to the details of actual life. While the Temple revealed 
to every true Israelite Jehovah as the God of his nation, the 
synagogue kept about him the thought and presence of Jehovah 
as God of his home. Thus the idea of the city was more and 
more a religious idea in Israel, and her God was a city dweller. 
There is an Eastern proverb which speaks of homeless strangers 
as * going to God’s gate,’ and the idea of the Citj’ of God, fostered 
indeed by Jerusalem, yet hallowed every city of Israel. Not of 
the capital only, but of all her towms she sang that ‘unless the 
Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but in vain’ (Ps 
1271). 


There can be no question that the city conception 
entered la rj Gy Ij.'t* Jesus’ view of His Kingdom. 
Josephus describes (perhaps in exaggerated terms) 
the Essene conception of the Kingdom of God^ as a 
spot beyond the ocean ‘ which is oppressed neither 
with storms of rain nor snow, nor with intense 
heat, hut soft, cooling, zephyr west winds ah^’ays 
blow’ (cf. Haasrath, i. 164). That was Utopia 
seen from the wilderness — the Kingdom of God 
seen Horn the desert. But for Jesus the desert was 
but an occasional resort. It was the cro'wded 
streets of towns that set His jioint of view ; and 
the life — not the retreat from life — of men and 
women, was the ideal of His Kingdom. In every 
arable ami Tiropliec^’ of His which describe it, we 
ear the iiurd of lUtin's activity, and see him busy 
with human business. 

The town life, however, which Jesus knew in 
Syria was very far from the ideal. Of course, in 
estimating such matters, a large allowance must 
always be made for the different tastes of Easterns 
and Westerns, so that many things which impress 
us P..C disadvantage- may have been either unnoticed 
or actually by Orientals. Nothing, for 

instance, .-irik-. - Ti:o traveller more than the con- 
stant jpxiblicity of life in the East, to which refer- 
ence lias already been made. There seems, at 
first sight, to be no private life at all. Eve^ one 
knows everything about everybody. Tlie intiirjacy 
of family life appears to he everywhere, inu without 
its affection, and the unceasing sound of speech 
keeps up an unbroken and unseemly exposure of 
private affairs. That J esus felt this oj>pressiTe at 
times is proved by those periodic retreats to desert 
places and to mountains which are so familiar to 
•< C The note of intimacy, the 

prr..,.-;,*!’ v of i-'iercourse even in crowded 

i ■ .lo. .Ld'-.'-'c-. 'n countless touches of the 

r.j-j. \\*\ 1 1 G.’ refers to it when He gives 

it as a thing to be counted on, that that which is 
told in the chamber will be proclaimed on the 
housetop (Mt ICF, Lk 12^), (from which at least 
ten families would hear it). There is, behind the 
main speech of the Gospels, the sound of an eternal 
chatter among the ‘rustling crowds.’ Remarks of 
disciples and bystanders are often overheard either 
by Jesus or by the reporter (Mt 13®®* Jn 4P^ etc.). 
Sins of speech are more frequently referred to and 
rebuked than other sins. 

TliU T.uhlicily, however, is but one part of the 
general r-en-e of ^ 'V which depro-o’ the 

Western visitor in rlic Le-c. V? (uic; time, vhen 
Jesus was homeless, He eridently felt this, con- 
trasting His own wjandering life with that of foxes 
and of birtls (^Mt But the homes themselves 

are often such as to seem very comfortless to the 
traveller. Of course, comfort is a matter -which 
very largely depends upon custom, and the apparent 
want of it is often illusory. The streets are filthy, 
and often untidy in deteil ; but the inliaMtamts 
seem to have a singular lack of sensitiveness to 
smells, and the sordid litter of odds and ends ap- 
pears not to distract their eye from appreciation 
of the fine building that rises out of it. In many 
houses the floor is on two levels, the upper portion 
being for the human inhabitants, and the low’er 
for cattle, whose mangers are hollowed out of the 
raised floor along its edge. Even in better houses 
the rooms are bare; and jars for olives, oil, or 
water, along with corn -baskets and agricultural 
implements, give to the reception-rooms the ap- 
pearance of outhouses. The main desiderata seem 
to be heat in winter and coolness in summer, so 
that the interiors are generally- dark — a state of 
matters which is not conducive to cleanliness. 
There is no glass, and the strong sunHght pene- 
trates the rooms in shafts which end in brilliaiit 
jewel-like flames of colour whme they strike upon 
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f or a piece of coloured potteiy, and 

'LilO rafters and walls into shadows of the 
richest brown and indigo, while all recesses and 
much of the iioor are in darkness unrelieved. That 
this was the state of matters with which Jesus was 
familiar, is strikingly home out by His parable of 
the Lost Colli, where the woiiu"! 1’ cLo and 
searches the house (Lk Id®). 'L':;;: I;-'- 1- ;'i*“king 

of »l;!y]*mht Improved by the fact that the candle has 
to ! I'g ■ 1 rc 1. It is narrated by Conder of a visitor 
to the cave of the Holy House at Nazareth, the 
reputed lioiiie of Jesus in His boyhood, that he 
remarked to the monk who showed him it, that it 
was dark for a dwelling-hoiLse. The monk answered 
that ‘ The Lord had no need of much light.’ Yet 
it is evident from many sayings that Jesus was 
peculiarly sensitive to the contrasts of light and 
darkness. The ‘outer dark’ (Mt 22*^) of unlit 
streets affected Him with a sort of horror ; and He 
gloried in the claim, which He often repeated, that 
He was the ‘light of the world,’ or the light of 
men. In the still more i-hrase, ‘the light 

of life,’ we see something <»: light meant to 

Him, It may have been suggested by the contrast of 
the dark interior of a tomb with the sunshine that 
struck upon its whitewashed outer walls. But these 
words could have been used only by One to whom 
light meant quickened and exhilarated litality. 

However much custom and race may have miti- 
gated the trials which these matters would impose 
on Westerns, we know that there were other char- 
acteristics of town life which were wholly distaste- 
ful to Him, and which He denounced. From His 
speech we can gather that He was often in conflict 
with that sophisticated provincialism which was the 
besetting sin of country towns. Mingling-places 
of the national varieties, the towns were yet suffi- 
ciently complete in themselves, and apart from one 
another, to foster jealousy and local conceit. In 
places like Ctesarea PIiilii) 2 >i, for instance, where 
to this day any passer-by may pick up large frag- 
ments of i'toman mosaic floors or panels, { he wealthy 
and luxurious life had given nse to a system of 
servility. Jesus had noted tliis, and warned His 
disciples against the Gentile practice of encour- 
aging '^ycoplMMi'^ to address them as ‘sweet lords’ 
(Lk ^ Nor are the objectionable ways and 

manners of the town confined to the Gentiles, 
There are the lo<-al hyi)ocrltes cimong the natives, 
who love to pray .standing at the comers of streets 
(Ht 6-). There is that feature of country-town life 
which appears to he ineradicable, — that excessive 
love for litigation (Mt 5^^), — the combined result 
of leisui'e and petty interests. Nothing i"! more 
Striking in flu: narra lives of the Evangelists than 
i!ie frequency v. Ltli wliich litigation is referred to, 
both by" J esus and His hearers. Again, the littleness 
and personal character of the habitual outlook on 
the world are illustrated by the fluency with which 
the Nazarenes enumerate the relatives of Jesus 
(Mt 13®* — the speech this of tongues practised 

in the elo<xuence of local gossip. And it throws 
light on the meaning of Jesus when He spoke of 
Capernaum as ‘ exalted to heaven ’ (Mt 1 1^). Caper- 
naum physically was on the level of the Lake shore, 
and 682 feet below sea-level. It wa3 the self-im- 
portance of the small provincial town of which He 
spoke. J erasalem han its own sins, and the villages 
had theirs ; but it probably was especially to the 
towns that He referred Vvdien He warned the forth- 
going Apostles of snj;>erciIiou'; rejo<‘ih>Ti, and in- 
stmeted them to meet it by a .-yin'bol of still more 
emphatic rejection, shaking the dii.-.i < f them off 
their feet (Mt etc.). 

Still worse, and still more obvious and common 
in these narratives, are the tokens of the violent 
contrasts of avarice and misei^ in the town life. 
The selfishness of the town is there, in all its 
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heartlessness. ■; oitraycd in sndi parables as those of 
Lazarus and Live.'' (Lk IG-'h, the rich man and his 
barns (12^®), and many others. Pio-^ijciity and ad- 
versity are in shameless and pitiless sight of one 
another. Cruelty and O 2 q)ression have become 
the recognized convention of the powerful classes. 
Disease is ium 2 )ant, and a c‘lass of rajiacions quack 
doctors has s 2 )rung uj^ to 2 >i'Gy ux>on its victims (Mk 
5-*"'). The moral tone of the toAMi is such as to 
]}ermit a prostitute to enter the feast of a wealthy 
Phari.>ee, and it is only when it a^^pears that she is 
penitent that any one is shocked by the incident 
(Lk 7-'"). The preference of Jesus for the town is 
part of His princixile that the true physician goes 
where the sick are thickest, and the true saidoiir 
where sin is most uiihliidiing. 

The villages of class of communities 

of a quite dillerent order. The sheikli dwells in 
his mined tower, overlooking the huddle of brown 
walls and roofs, and keeping his andience-hall 
open for the elders to assemble in and discuss 
the news of the countryside. They are inhabited 
now, as they have been largely all along, by fella- 
hin, said to be to a considerable extent the de- 
scendants of the ancient Canaanites, practically 
unmixed in blood, ovung to the almost unbroken 
custom of intermarriages. ^Yith these Jesus must 
have talked that Aramaic tongue which some five or 
six villages in the Kalamnn mountain valleys still 
nse as their vernacular, and which is heard to-day 
among the bakers of Damascus who come down 
to the city from the Syriac village of Ma’alnla. 
So eonserv,.*' I- . Jh.; o life in Syria, that it is 

to vi'lago ■••'r.-- one that we look to-day, 

in The ji-.-iired confidence that we are seeing the 
veiy kind of life which Jesus saw. One result of 
this conservatism is, that extraordinary combination 
of ignorance and pride, superstitions fears and con- 
temptuous eflronteiy, wliich is often the first im- 
pression produced on strangers. They preserve 
self-government of a kind, a hereditary rule within 
an imperial ; but they appear to be very helpless 
against both nature and man. Usury and oppres- 
sion cow the inliabitants, the insecurity of jiro- 
perty renders them suspicions. The writer has 
accidentally roused a man sleeping through the 
night upon his haystack in an open iichl, and seen 
others sitting upon the top of the grain piled upon 

tmek on the railway. They are almost exclu- 
sively Jigrii-idtiiral in their way of life, and their 
metliOiU arc priniiiive and leisurely. They leave 
their hardest work to be done by their women, and 
spend many hours of each day in absolute idleness. 
Over them hangs the acrid-smclling smoke of fires 
whose fuel is camel-dung, tliat ha-, been dried by 
being plastered over the outside of ovens, which 
break the monotony of flat roofs by their rounded 
shape, and appear like blisters in the fierce heat 
of summer. The dirtiness of the streets and of 
some houses is incredible. The simple food and 
habits of life produce healthy bodies, but disease 
comes upon its victims unprotected by any skill 
of medicine, and the sick and the whole dwell 
together and mingle everywhere. The first im- 
pression is one of univers^ gloom, and the faces 
of the people are sullen and contemptuous. But 
that is in many cases but the first instinct of self- 
preservation in those who are accustomed to ill- 
treatment. A very little tact and kmdliness soon 
changes the aspect of things, and threatening looks 
give iJace to a smiling childishness. 

Such -were the villages with which Jesus was 
familiar, although their life %vas then more pro- 
sperous, and at least some of their homes more 
habitable. To their inhabitants He spoke His 
parables of simple life, such as that of the Friend 
at IMidnight (Lk 11®). In one of them He blessed 
tjie children whom ^ullage mothers brought to Him 
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(Mk Ill another He hi^oliLonefl the wedding- 

feast with good wine fJn 2^). In the gathering- 
dnsk, the two villagers at Em ' ■ 1 a 

in the act of breaking bread at . ' , . 

From a village gate was heard the sound of sv/ift 
footsteps, when a ricdi young ruler, within sight 
of the squalor which had enriched him, asked the 
question about eternal life, and was answered that 
he must sell all that he had and give to the poor 
(Mk 10^'). Beside another vi'to.o g.d-.- He stopped 
the funeral procession of an -•c* ■ ; his mother, 
and gave her back her dead restored to life (Lk 7^^). 
That was at Nain, one of the villages of that hill 
of 'Little Hermon,’ on whose sides Endor and 
Shunem also cling — a hill of villages of resuixec- 
tion. Bethany hardly counts among the villages, 
being almost a suburb of J erusalem, and differing 
from the rest in consequence. But of all the vil- 
lages of Palestine none brings Jesus so near as the 
little hamlet of Ephraim, perched far off on its hill 
in the lonely uplands to the east of Bethel, It 
was perhaps^ the remotest of the inland villages of 
Israel, and its rustic inhabitants dwelt alone. It 
was to it that He retired for His last retreat before 
the Passover of Death (Jn 11®-^). To Him the sick- 
ness and helplessness of the villages of His native 
land appealed, and drew forth compassion and heal- 
ing. The siillenness that sometimes rejected Him 
and would have none of His love awakened no 
resentment, but only a great and pitying distress 
(Mt ipoff, etc., Lk 9®'^®'*). The childlikeness of the 
villagers refreshed Him after the sophisticated life 
of towns, and found response in His constant 
speeches in praise of children and the childlike 
spirit (Mt 18^). 

5. Jerusalem. — For good or evil, no city in the 
world has exercised so strong and constant an 
influence on the world as Jeru.salem. Some of 
her visitors have been filled with an unbounded 
enthusiasm, others have been depressed with a 
shattering disappointment ; but in one way or 
other the city has influenced all comers. It has 
been the usual fate of sacred cities to gather to 
themselves much of the worst along with much 
of the best of earthly life. Jerusalem is no ex- 
ception to the rule. It is the most sacred and the 
most sinister spot on earth. 

From the day ^vllen David took it, the last strong- 
hold of the Jebu-^ites, and the battle-beaten old 
fortress-walls of rough stone opened their gates 
to tlie God of Israel, it had been the focus of the 
nation s life (2 S 6, Ps 24). Solomon glorified it 
as the secular and religious centre, drafting into 
it I h(i wealth ami iiohiliiyof Israel until tlie lanil 
occM'.ne liy(lroco|diiih)ii — it" uilm rojiolis inagiulicoiit 
and rhe rest shrivelled and impoverished. In a 
far more real sense Josiah made Jerusalem great; 
and now at length, after countless changes of for- 
tune, Jesus found it a city of such unique import- 
ance and sign i he, nice that it stood over against 
all the rest of i In; land, dividing the nation into 
'dwellers in Jerusalem’ and ‘others’ — a more 
effective division than any other of the time. 

In the visits i)aid by Jesus to Jerusalem, from 
those of His infancy and the memorable first remem- 
bered visit — that paid when He was twelve years 
old — to the triumphal entry and the night journey 
as a captive from Gethseniane, there is an inereas- 
ing intensity of interest. His arguments here ara 
more of the nature of pitched battles than in 
the country (Jn 6, etc.); His acts of authorily 
more decisive and dangerous (Mt 2P^) ; even His 
healing of the sick more of the nature of a chal- 
lenge (Jn 5^®). Tims the history of Jesus fully 
confirms our sense of the importance of Jerusalem. 
The thrill of patriotic enthusia.sm in such a word 
as His reference to 'the city of the Great King’ 
(Mt 5^^) has already been alluded to. But more 
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and more irrevocably that loyal sentiment changed 
its aspect as the facts thrust themselves upon Him. 
It was the impossible spirit of the city more than 
any other thing that changed Jesus’ speech from 
the Sermon on the Mount to the terrible denuncia- 
tions and warnings of the cdosing days. The sacred 
city, which at the first had been for Him, as for 
every religious man of Israel, the goal of ■ : 

and the embodiment and incarnation c -j ■ . ..;i' 
thought and dream, came to be the arena of His 
life’s supreme conflict, where "iiiriLualKy would 
fight out it" .uica' battle with 'ti'c v/orld. rhe flesh, 
and the tie'. '•!/ Hcic love would try the final issue 
with hate, and life with death. It is by a happy 
in.spiration that Langland, in his JF^iers th& Plow- 
man, tells of Jesus ‘ going to a jousts in Jerusalem.’ 
Nothing could more exactly describe His o’wm view 
of the ease during His later journeys (Mt 16-^, 
Jn 11^®). His spirit as He journeyed was that 
of one who, having fought the battle of the Spirit 
across the whole field, is now going on to the 
storming of the citadel. 

Such was the change in His own feeling as He 
approached fl'c X«): ]■■"" "ij'king is the 

, j i*- \u) iglv *i5cur big f.ud its fate. 

p‘ f .3 J. 'm"}! i*-:!' w.-i" ; and the 

mediaeval view, expressed in such enraptured poems 
as 'Pearl’ (ef. Gollanezs tr.) and the Crusading 
dreams of Gerusalenime Liheratn^ were the natural 
continuation of the ideas of which Ezekiel’s visions 
and the A pocalypse are the expression. Jesus ac- 
cepted thi> e"timate of its importance when He 
deliberately chose it as the one place on earth 
where the Messianic claim must be publicly made 
{ J n 5^^ etc. ), but He did this in the full consciousness 
that when it had served this purpose it would pass 
away. To Him it was a doomed Utopia, doomed 
beyond aU hope of recovery. Had it known (Lk 
Iff^), had it understood the day of its visitation, 
it might have endured ; as things were, it was for 
Him l3ut a city of might-have-been. Yet, in the 
very hour when it was rushing to its doom, He 
seized upon it and forced^ it to fulfil the purpose 
towards which it had blindly struggled through 
all its eventful history. It linked on His work 
and Person with the j)a.st, txnd in crucifying Him 
sent on to the future the completed drama of 
redemption. 

Subsequent history, with ruthless and terrific 
irony, has confirmed His view. The efforts of the 
Crusades to revive Jerusalem have only the more 
hopelessly marked it as the doomed Utopia. Every 
traveller is impressed with the same sense of its 
infinite loneliness and stony desolation. It looks 
like a gigantic fortress that has stood dismantled 
for ages, but retains for ever a weird air of petrified 
gallantry. It is a fossil city, fossilized when far 
gone in decay. The savage liveliness of the bugles 
which now shriek across its streets and houses, only 
adds to the sense of ancient death. Built for 
eternity, setting the pattern for men’s dreams of 
the New Jerusalem, it stands for the sarcasm of 

n mises unfulfilled, a city with a great future 
ind it, 'What/ we cannot but ask, 'has this 
relic to do with a blessed future for mankind?* 
History and religion seem to mourn here together, 
reiterating the lament of Jesus. One sees in every 
remembrance of it those two weeping figures, the 
most significant of all for its secular and religious 
life, — Titus, who gazed upon Jerusalem from 
Scopus the day before its destruction, and wept for 
the '"ake of the beautiful city so near its doom ; and 
Je.sus Christ, who, when things were ripening for 
Titus, foresaw the coming of the legions as He 
looked upon Jerusalem from Olivet, — 'And when 
he was come near he beheld the city, and wept 
over it’ (Lk 19^^). 

The appearance of the citjq as seen from such a 
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lofty vantage groxmd as that which the approach 
from Bethany' gives from the shoulder of the Mount 
of Olives, must always have been to a considerable 
extent the same as it is to-day. It is true that 
there are now two Jerusalems side by side, the 
ancient city packed together firmly, and the more 
stored masonry of the new Levantine 
' ■ lias risen to the south and west of the 

•I,. I, ‘ s, i . Yet to the north there is still the 
mound of ashes said to have been carried thither 
from the Temple sacrifices of old; and ancient 
tombs fill the valleys and stretch along the northern 
plain- It is easy for the hr.j gir.iii -'i: h* h*'. ch 
the modem buildings, and :o togair; a'-ihmt 

impression. It has been po'"‘i.c.'! /i i. i h, i. 

88, 39) that Athens stands on an unfruitful cliif ; 
Rome between a marsh and a wilderness ; Jeru- 
salem on a bavs'cr.- of stone, 'where ‘^the 

mountain land gailicr.- ii-clf as to a natural centre.’ 
The ^ mountains stand round about Jerasalem,’ 
but they lift her up to their height, and she stands 
as a mural cro’wn upon the mountain land. The 
MirrouiKlir.g iieak- are but little elevated above her 
level, and she is the climax as well as the centre 
of the land, set up to be ‘ the mountain throne and 
the mountain sanctuary of God.’ Audi’*'' ■ ■■■ 

of land is so stony that even the « ■ * •. : ■ 
sieges and of centuries cannot very greatly have 
changed the general aspect of the scene. There is 
no river in her landscape to redeem the hardness 
of the outlines. She is * a city of stone in a land 
of iron, with a sky of brass ’ (Disraeli’s Tanered). 
She has nothing in common with the of 

Judaea, the variety of her buildings g 

her from the rectangular sameness ot theirs. As 
if to accentuare the conrxast, the village of Siloam 
still lies on the eastern slope of the Kidron vaUey, 
a drift of square hovels seen across a field of arti- 
chokes. Jerusalem ‘sitteth solitary,’ as she has 
always sat ; unique in the land as she is lonely in 
history. The colours of her walls and buildings 
change in the changing lights from grey with a 
touch of orange to grey with a touch of blue. For 
there is no one colour of Jerusalem. In the 
changing lights of sunrise, noon, afternoon, and 
evening, its colour changes. At one time it hangs, 
airy and dream-like, over the steep hank of the 
Valley of Jehosliapliat ; at another time it seems 
to sit solid on it^ rock, every roof and battlement 
picked out in photographic clearness ; again, in the 
twilight of evening aU is sombre, -with rich purple 
shadows. 

"We have noted in the towns of Syria those moral 
defects of petty quarrelsomeness and provineial 
self-importance which appear constantly in the 
records of Jesus’ miniatrv. The metropolitan 
pettiness which confronted Him at Jerusalem — 
the tenfold provincialism of the capital city, whose 
modem counterpart is so familiar in many lands 
to-day — was a much more serious matter. All 
the (lre<iiiis of Fto|fia, religious and secular, had 
run into porsorifil pridt' and vanity ; all those Divine 
promises and guarantees on which the glorification 
of Jerusalem rested were interpreted by the citizens 
as a species of flattering Divine favouritism shown 
to themselves. 

In spite of much di-appointnumt, there were still 
many things which liave scorned in some sort 

the fulfilment of the ancient hopes for Jerusalem. 

‘ The dromedaries of Midian and Ephah ’ had come 
to her, indeed, and they from Sheba bringing gold 
and incense. The flocks of Kedar and the glory 
of Lebanon were swelling her trade. Ships were 
flying as a cloud and as doves to their windows, 
making for her seaport with wealth for her (Is 60®). 
And with that wealth came men also from east 
and west, from north and south. The Dispersion 
of the Jews had already made her Passover feasts 

almost as cosmopolitan as Mecca afterwards be- 
came. The Roman road, while it brought humilia- 
tion, brought also m uch else to J erusal cm. Fo< ‘1 : 1 1 
its way inland from the sea across the liMii.iuaiii' (;: 
Judaea, it ended in the Jafla Gate. It was hut one 
of many roads from all points^ of the compass 
which, as they approached the city, grew broader 
and more thronged with passengers. From the 
account of Pentecost given in the Acts ( 2^'^^)3 we 
can see that at certain times the polyglot crowds 
must have been like those which are now seen in 
the Meidan of Damascus to welcome the return of 
the Haj- 

The wealthy and luxurious inhabitants were 
‘ . ^ by all this grandeur, and in all 

' ■ , of Eastern cities paraded it in 

the face of the poverty they should have sought to 
help. Those who favoured the Roman domination, 
j:rni souphi to make capital out of it, like the 
Her* id inn-, prided themselves openly in Jerusalem 
as a Roman city, and did all they could to make 
it so. Those w'ho simply ac(piic-c< d, like the 
Sadducees, in what their superior intelligence com- 
vinced them was inevitable, found ‘r 

wealth and in their ])ricle in their old ■ ■ j , . . ■ ' / 

connexions to kctqi nlive their aristocratic spirit. 
Those who, like the Pharisees, stood for the ancient 
religion^; and national claims, fostered a still more 
hitter fashion of bigotry and exclusiveness. From 
Jerusalem they too, in their surreptitious way, 
tried to manage the 'world. They spent their 
strength in making proselytes (Mt 23^®), and they 
sent out deputations to interfere in local questions 
as far off as Capernaum (Mk 7^, Jn 1^^). The 
cro'vvd, 'who watched and copied the great ones 
from below, readily caught their tone, and, in an 
ignorant sense of superiority, were ready at any 
moment to raise a tumult at their instigation, and 
to shout for the crucifixion of a selected victim 
(Mk 15^^ etc.). Altogether, so mighty 'was the self- 
importance of ill is linlo metropolis, that for its 
inhabitants the rest of the world was practically 
non-existent ; and, as happens in all poorly equipped 
moral natures, their consciousness of their own 
better privileges and good fortune ran neither to 
interest nor to compassion, but only to scorn. 

Of the more vulgar aspects of this metropolitan 
superciliousness the narratives present abundant 
examples. The contempt of Jerusalem for Galileo 
is everywhere apparent. It was not only on the 
ground of Messianic tradition, asking whether it 
were likely that Christ should come out of Galilee 
(Jn 7®^). The proverb was ready on their lips 
about no guud ihii';.* ('•niiiiig oui uf N;j/,ii'eth (D® 
7^^)- The- .'{i< ilii y ht iT!V( ni mg oppr<)hri(;ii- names, 
and the unsparing use of themj had developed 
with them into a fine art (8^). A man was an 
ignoramus, a blasphemer, a lunatic, if he brought 
any new thing among them from the provinces. 
The maid in the palace of the high priest did 
not show any originality in laughing at the accent 
of country people (Mt 26^). If a provincial 
gathered crowds of a morning to hear his preach- 
ing, and men felt in him the advent of the Spirit 
of God, Jerusalem coarsely explained it all by 
the supposition that he was intoxicated (Ac 2^®). 
Any traveller might have retorted that while they 
were managing the world from a distance, they 
were neglecting it at their own doors. The fisher- 
men of Galilee were ])r-obiih]y far le— rnde, either in 
speech or manner, ilian ilie 'SfMiii-harbnious shep- 
herds of the Judaean mountains. But that was 
no concern of theirs. Their world ■was within their 
walls, and the curious and shameful result of their 
extravagant exclusiveness was that every Israelite 
was a foreigner in the capital city of his own 
country. Not Jesus of Nazareth alone, hut every 
countryman wa»s in Jerusalem ‘despised and re- 
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j acted of men ’ ; and every son of man felt home- 
less when he entered the Holy City’s gates. 

The first impression made upon a .‘'t ranger \isit- 
ing the city in those days must have been that of an 
extraordinarily Roman city. Herod, the greatest 
of Romanizers, had utterly disregarded the lessons 
of past history, and repeated the mistah<iu 
of Solomon, which neglected the land to glorii'y the 
city. His architecture must have been as extrava- 
gant in costliness as it was poor in art. One of 
the grandest of all his palaces erowmed the hill of 
Zion ; his temple blazed forth its splendours from 
the grand platform on \vhich it stood along the 
hillside of Moriah. The famous Tyropoeon way 
spanned the ravine between the two, entirely 
Roman in its construction and design. Here stood 
a theatre whose Roman audiences listened to plays 
on such themes as Susanna and the Elders ; there 
an amphitheatre at whose games rich prizes were 
offered. There was much barbaric splendour of a 
kind in the aspect of the city, hut it was Roman 
splendour ; and everything that caught the eye as 
impressive, led it back to the barracks and the 
courthouse near the tower of Antonia. 

It was this aspect of Jerusalem 'which one might 
have expected Jesus to be most greatly influenced 
by. One of the most famous of the many would-be 
Messiahs, some years after this, went vith a multi- 
tude of followers to blow his trumpets as the priests 
had blown their horns at Jericho. Jesus acted on 
principles directly the opposite of these. ^ He saw 
the Roman buildings without either admiration or 
protest. His certainty of the end of all was no less 
positive than that of Theudas and such rash men, 
but it only made Him the more calm in His acqui- 
escence until the providential moment should 
arrive- That was so sure — that day when the 
Rome which R. ' ’ the city would destroy 

it — that the Mstening rlie doom, or of 

preventing it, never occurred to Him. Yet that 
very fact embittered and terrified His enemies. 
They did not, indeed, approve of the rebellions 
patriots ; but that was because they regarded them 
as Galilaean bunglers who undertook work whose 
gravity they did not understand. Had any of 
them succeeded, Jerusalem would have welcomed 
him with shouts. But here was a far more serious 
oflience. Macaulay’s New Zealander on London | 
r-ji cut- to British readers a familiar and a 

gi' iiiiiirc ki’i'l of speculation. To Pharisees 
• )i -b'' -luii j-m idea was sheer treason even 
to think of, far more to discuss in public. 

Not less directly did the attitude of Jesus to the 
Temple draw the nets of death around Him. Like 
all religious Israelites, He directed His steps to 
the Temple as to the natural seat and centre of 
His religious life. From the first it was in His 
Father’s house that the Son of God found His 
appropriate home (Lk 2^). But the pleasantness 
of that boyish visit yielded in later years to slow 
and deef)ening bitterness, as the accepted meaning 
of the Temple became more and more unmistak- 
able. The Jews have a legend that in the sacred 
rock now covered by the ^Mosque of Omar there 
was inscribed the mystic iiaine of Jehovah, and 
that Jesus alone of men had been able to discover 
and to read it. The heart of every Christian 
understands the unsuspected truth of that legend. 
Jesus ever went to that Temple as one going to 
His Father’s house. 

All the more tragic is the contrast, as it must 
have come upon Him, between the real and the 
ideal Temple of the Lord. The priestly families 
were Sadducees, men in whom the national hope 
had largely died out, and in whom His acquiescent 
attitude to Rome would awaken neither anger nor 
surprise. Indeed, it is probable that they mistook 
His views, and carelessly classed Him among the 

other revolutionaries of the time. At least the 
high priest frankly avowed that it was necessary 
that He should perish, to avert the Roman anger 

But if it was only by mistake or by 
: ii5:i they found this ground of accusation 
Ji-;;-. ihere were other grounds on which 
tj-.c-y Lie -.oo«I :n p]ah; aid tleadly opposition. 

Tlie <in prie.-i:ly were the chief 

of a sjiiiit of scepticism regarding 
(in reaction from the Pharisaic 
, .. ‘ h id lapsed into a kind of hard secu- 
larism, a lax morality, and an unconcealed world- 
liness wliich were indifierent alike to the glory of 
worship and to the shame of its degnulatiori. The 
shadow of Herod had fallen across the Temple and 
its services. Herod, who at one time had thought 
of himself posing as Messiah, had built the Temple ; 
and while the Roman idolater jVgrippa had oflered 
sacriflce there, Herod had sacrificed to Roman 
gods at Rome. With such a patron at its head, 
secular life flowed into the Temple unchecked. 

The courts were made into a market where fraudu- 
lent bargains were driven with countiy-folk in 
connexion with the very rites of their religion, and 
we see how Jesus resented this in the strange out- 
burst of holy anger with which He drove these 
merchants forth '(Mt 2P-). A large number of 
synagogues had arisen within the precincts, but 
there is no record of His visiting them. By pre- 
ference He chose the streets for preaching in, or 

He spoke in the open Temple court. In the East, 
religion tends ever to degenerate into ritual pure 
and simple, devoid alike of meaning for the intel- 
lect and of emotion for the heart (W. R. Smith, 

Hel. Sem, p. 16). Never had this taken place more 
completely than in the Sadduesean priesthood at 
Jerusalem then. From the abode of holiness and 
the centre of truth. He found His Father’s house 
become a den of thieves, and a patent sham^ of 
ritual whose performers never dreamed^ of treating 
it even as a symbol of realities. It is this that 
explains that most strange and ominous of records, 
where Jesus is described as sitting silently in the 
Temple d g be -j periods of the latest days of 

His life ■ H.; h, ii. 250). What thoughts were 

passing in His mind then we cannot know, and 
we hardly dare try to imagine. But one thing is 
clear. Just as He changed the conception of the 
Messianic Kingdom from the outward to the inner 
region, so He did that of the Temple. When the 
priests poured out the water from great jsiT- ‘ij ■! : « 
feast. He cried aloud that out of those wlu* < ‘,i 

on Him would come livers of living water (Jn 7^®). 
And the words of which He was afterwards to be 
accused, as to the destruction and rebuilding of 
‘ this temple,’ w^ere spoken ‘ of the temple of his 
body’ (221). 

From all these points of view, Jerusalem had 
become a place of sinister prospects for Jesus. 
From the populace He luid lo oxpoci the usual 
reception given to all pri)\ and if more 
powerful enemies should require their aid, they 
might he counted on for darker deeds. By the 
orthodox religionists He \could be treated as a 
heretic, disloyal alike to the traditions of the past 
and the pressing needs of the hour. By the iati- 
tudinai’ian priests He must be regarded with the 
double antagonism of worldly men to spiritual 
aspiration, and of ritual to spiritual reality. So 
Jerusalem came to be seen by Jesus under a death- 
cloud. Rome w^as free in her use of crucifixion for 
the better ordering of Eastern affairs, and Jesus 
must have seen many of His countrymen hanging 
on crosses beside village gates. So the certainty- 
of the end would force itself upon Him, and the 
shadow of the cross fall ever more deeply- Tombs 
of prophets were everywhere to be seen, and many 
of them were martyrs’ tombs (Mt 23‘-®). But it was 
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roanJ the walls of Jerusalem that such tombs were 
tliiekest, and fox Him also Jerusalem was seen as 
the place for peribhing in. From the far Xorth 
He saw it so, saying at Caesarea Philippi that He 
must go to Jerusalem to be killed (16-^). The 
linal journey, eager and yet deliberate, had death 
for it< goal in the Holy City, The diseiides felt a 
horror in the thought of Jerusalem, as if the City 
of tlie (Jreat King had changed to a shambles (Jn 
11®). Thomas, more ready than the others to face 
tiie woi'bt, boldly xirged them to go on and die with 
Him Wlien He came near, and seeing the 

city realized its hopelessness, and felt the flood of 
old associations sweep over Him, He wept over it 
(Lk 19-^^). But He went on, nevertheless, when for 
Him Jerusalem meant Calvary. 

It is true that, in the memory of the early 
Church, J erusalem was the place of rising again as 
well as the place of death, and of the New Evangel 
that had the city for its starting-point. Yet as far 
as the earthly life of Jesus is concerned, the associa- 
tions of J erusalem are of almost unrelieved antagon- 
ism, sorrow, and shame. The modern aspect of the 
city seems to the imagination of lovers of Jesus 
profoundly symbolic. AThat the first eye-shot 
gives, as one sees it from Olivet, is this : a sharp 
angle formed by the two valleys of Jehoshaphat and 
Hinnoni ; steep banks rising from their bottoms to 
the walls, which they overlap in an irregular and 
wavy line ; within the wall ■ back from 

the angle which they form . ■■ junction of 

the valleys, the eye runs up a gradually rising 
expanse of close-packed building, which is eon- 
tinxied more sparsely in the long rolling slope 
heyimd. tu the ridge of Scopus in the north, and to 
ilie (iLtant sweep of long level mountain-line to 
the west. It is as if the whole city had slid 
down and been (viiiglit by ih.it great angle of 
wall just before i; j)r<M*:iJiijiLcd itself into the 
gorges. 

These gorges themselves are part and parcel of 
the city, and they stand for the overflow of her sad 
and desolate spirit. Their sides are banks of rubbish 
f vn'c« and debris of a score of sieges, the 
. .■ I 'f three thousand years. One looks 

from the lower pool of Siloam in the valley of 
Hinnom up a long dreary slope of dark grey 
rubbish, down which a horrible black stream of 
liquid filth trickles, tainting the air with its stench. 
Far above stands the wall, which in old days en- 
closed the pool. Here the city seems to have 
shrunk northwards, as if in some horror of con- 
science. The Field of Blood and the Hill of Evil 
Counsel are just across the gorge to the south. 
The valleys are full of tombs. 

The impression of this is overwhelming, and 
there is one point in the view which more 

than all else to embody aii<l explain ii. Riglif in 
front, as one looks from Olivet, is the lii'.e of the 
Teniple wall, and it is broken by a double gate, 
built up with closely mortared masoniw. That is 
the ancient ‘Beautiful Gate’ of she Temple, by 
which the scapegoat, bearing the r'litloTi's was 
led forth to the wildemess. It was built up because 
of a Jewish tradition that Messiah would return 
and enter the city by it. So Jerusalem has indeed 
built up the exit for her sins and the entrance for 
her Saviour. The land seems, as one travels over 
its desolate mountains and valleys, still inhabited 
by Jesus ; but He has forsaken Jerusalem. 

Cf. also separate articles, such as Galilee, 
JuD.EA, Samaeia, Jerusalem, Nazareth, 
Capernaum, Jordan, etc. 

LrrhRATrRK. — Sc’hiircr, HJP, Hausrath. Tli-it. of NT 

Tunes— of ; G. A, Smith, UGIIL ; Sanclaj*, Sacred 

Sites of the (rospp^s ; Dou^ht.v, Arabia De'-ei'ta ; Conder, Temt- 
Worh in Palestine ; Ramsav. The Education of Jesus; cf. also 
the present writers book, The Holy Land (illnstrared bv Mr. 
Fulleylove). JOHN KELMAN. 


PALM. — Palm treet>, though frequently referred 
to in the OT, are mentioned in connexion with 
the life of Chrif^t only once : viz. in the account of 
the triumphal entry into Jerusalem (Jn 12^'^). The 
English name (Lat. pabiia) is due to the similarity 
of the leaves of some kinds to the open hand. The 
term in Greek (apx^lied only to a genus) is <t>oivL^, 
which gave its name to a town in Crete (Ac 27^-). 
The word also means ‘a Phcenician,’ ‘a x>tirpie 
colour,’ and the fabulous phcenix. In Kev 7^ it 
is used of the leaf (or so-called brancii), which is 
usually called ^atov. 

The jialm tree is amongst the foremost both in 
beauty and in utility. It grows with uniform 
trunk straight like tiie mast of a shij^- The trunk 
is in some kinds smooth, in others clearly annu- 
lated, in others rough with the roots of former 
! fronds. At the top the leaves (or fronds) sj^ring 
I out in a sxueading circle or crown, while beneath 
them the flowers and clusters of fruit are formed. 
The tree is endogenous, without hark and without 
branch. The leaves vary in length from three to 
thirty feet. And along the stalk on either side 
long leaflets grow close, presenting in many kinds 
(pinnated) the shaxxe of an enlarged feather, in 
others, including most of the fan-shajxed palms, 
a rounder, broader form of palmate or webbed 
< T ‘ : l: , : * < ; i • . ' : . ■ . bile in th e bi-pinnate cary ota 
.= “■1 i.‘ they have a triangular (or fish- 

tailed or wedge->liape(k appearance. The fruit is 
often valuable, and by incision the juice is obtained 
that makes palm wine. Palm trees are tropical 
and semi-trox>icaL Some grow near wells, as the 
I>alnis of Elim (E.x lo-”), but this may be attributed 
to culture ; others flourish in sandy deserts ; some 
are found in mountainous regions, and many rear 
themselves erect on wind-swept ridges. Besides 
yielding food, drink, and oil, they afford house- 
building material, and many ar< '■■■■vice- 

able for the various uses to lii' -i i ^ are 
applicable. 

Palms liave been divided into five tribes, over a 
hundred genera, over a thousand species ; but there 
is a limited number of main kinds. The palm of 
Palestine is the date-palm. This tree [phoBnix 
dactijlifera, date being a contraction of clactyhts, 

‘ finder ‘) rises giacefiilly to a height of from fifty 
to ninety feet. ^ It grows in various climates and 
latitudes, but its fruit fails both in Europe and in 
India. The female tree (for the phoenix, unlike 
most others, is not liermaplirodite) bears a cluster 
which may contain 200 dare^, and it may continue 
to bear for two hundred years. These fruits, which 
are hnlf -njinr, are a chief article of food in Arabia 
and Noiih Africa. From an incision near the top 
the fcrin(;ntirig -a]» flows so as to yield in one 
momli tu<Miiy gMlb)n^ of wine or toddy. The pin- 
nated leaves, which are of a deep green colour and 
fi'om 9 to 12 feet in length, are used to make mats 
and baskets, and the fibres of their stalks make 
cordage. The leaves also make thatch, and the 
trunk is useful timber. This tree abounded in 
the valley of the Jordan, hut Jericho was speci- 
ally the city of_ palm tyees (Bt S4^). A group of 
palms, with their magnificent crowns, might afford 
ample shade. Accordingly, we find that early in 
the history of Israel Deborah dwelt under her 
palm tree (Jg #), while in the time of our Lord 
many of the Essenes were said to live in palm 
r ructification is artificial or accidental ; 
am] may he cultivated that in years of 

famine will support the population of a countrJ^ 

The palm, being upright, green, fruitful, and 
imjxosing, was an ernbleiu of the 7-ighteous in tli ^ir 
prosperity (Ps 92^®). In appreciation of the beauty 
of its form it was car\^ed on the wall'* and door^ of 
the Temple (IK 6^-^, cf, Ezk40^® 4H®). Its leaves 
were borne as s^nnbols of rejoicing at the Feast of 
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Tabernacles (Lev 23'^^) and also at the Maceabsean 
Feast of Dedication, of ’svhieli tlie special feature 
was the illumination. This tall, firm, unbending 
tree, with its magnificent crown of fronds, with 
fruit and leaves that served for sustenance and 
ornament, was readily reckoned emblematic of 
moral qualities — rectitur'' • y. ■ T..^* ■ 

usefulness — such as are h ‘ 

The palm came to be regarded specially as the 
symbol of victory and triumph. It is in that sense 
that the name has acquired its metaphorical mean- 
ing. The winner (we say) carries off the palm. 
A period of exceptional prosperity is remembered 
as ‘palmy days.’ ‘Another race hath been, and 
other palms are won ^ ( ’Wordsworth). 

The carrying of palm leaves (ra ^ata rOtv {poiplKcap) 
by the people in honour of the Messiah (Jn 12^^) 
was in accordance with the custom observed at 
feasts and on great public occasions. Jesus was 
saluted a- a k'n;.; ceding to His coronation. 
The jjm Im- .>>■' cb(d: a-<1 ! ! i^triumph and the people’s 
joy. iJc alJov e<i Lsic i»->mage of the multitude as 
the spontaneous expression of pure-minded loyalty. 
On the other hand, the Pharisees and oracials 
regarded it as a challenge of their authority. The 
incident has been commemorated since the 5th 
cent, by t!>e Greek and Latin Churches in the 
Palm Sunday {do^yiinica pcdmrn'um, or feast of 
palm-leaves), immediately i)receding Saster, at 
which palms are consecrated and a procession takes 
place. 

The supreme expression of the palm as the 
symbol-" P- ' ' ■■■ . the Apocalyptic 

vision, where the innumerable multitude who Lave 
come through the great tribulation, and ^vho serve 
God day and night, stand before the throne and 
before the Lamb, clothed in white robes and '‘vith 
palms in their hands (Bev 7^' 

Literature, — Artt. in Encyc. Claml* /-ii'ft :)»< 

EBi^ and Hastings’ EB ; Mistorice Pah,\a,'uiii by : 

Griffiths’ Palms of British East PuZia is a volume cf illusi 
trations- R. SCOTT. 

PALM. — The word occurs (Mk 14®®, Jn 18^, 
cf. 19®) in the tr. of paTrccr^ua, a blow mth the open 
hand. It refers to the stroke on the cheek (Mt 6^, 
Lk 6^), one of the affronts and indignities that 
may have to he borne cheerfully in representing 
and serving tl - X‘- of heaven. In Mt 26®^, 

Mk 14®®, a is implied between the 

rough {Ko\a<pi^o3) by the 

soldiers ■ n front of Christ and the smiting 

with the palm by the servants of the high priests 
as they stood behind and challenged Him to tell 
from whom the blow had come. For all Christ 
prayed that the sin committed in i^orance might 
be forgiven (Lk 2S®^). It is only by a Christian 
that affront can really be put upon Christ (Ph 3^®). 

G. M. Mackie. 

PALSY.— See Paralysis. 

PAPIAS. — 1. Papias as witness to Gospels. — 

There is no earlj’ evidence as to our Gospels com- 
parable to tliat of Papias, bishop of Hierapolis, even 
in the fragmentary and obscure form in which it has 
reached us through the pa^es of Eusebius {HE iii. 
39). Eusebius’ slighting c.«fimate of Papias’ 
judgment was due largely’ to distaste for the highly 
reali.'^tic form in which he set forth the common 
primitive expectation of an imminent reign of Christ 
on a renewed earth, which Papias held, with the 
Apocalypse of John (20'^^- )? woiild last a thousand 
years. But, whatever his mental calibre, Papias’ 
importance lies rather in his endeavour to keep in 
touch wdth historical witness, as far as pos-sible 
first-hand witness, to the true or original meaning 
of the Lord’s own teaching. 

For realizing such an aim Papias had exceptional 


advantages. There is little doubt that after the 
destruction of Jerusalem and its Temxjle in A.D. 70, 
if not before, tiie Roman province of Asia was the 
chief centre of Christian tradition <nit>ide Palestine. 
The foundation for tliis had been laid by St. Paul, 
with Ephesus as base of infiueiiee ; and hither w’ere 
attracted not a few of the leading personal disciples 
of Jesus, including, perhaps, several of the original 
Apostles. Chief of all, ve must reckon John, the 
son of 2ebedee, whose presence at Ephesus for a 
periud^ of years cannot be exjdained away by any 
confusion wfitli another John. The latter's "title, 
‘the Elder.’ itself implies the need "■ ■ 
ing him from a greater namesake n.-'c':-. .■! 
same neighhourliood. 

The statement in certain late writers that John, as well as 
his brother James, had been ‘ done to death by Jews,’ even if 
correct, would not negative this. But it is very possibly a 
mistake, since Eusebius, who was on the look out for all facts 
bearing on the lives of Apostles, says nothing of the kind. 
It probablj* arose from the misunderstanding of a passage in 
which Pui-ias explalntd the ‘cup’ of Chr:«c in.Mk lu , Mt'iiti--*-. 
n> ‘ inaiTv rrlom ’ — vh'ch in James’ case was unto death, but in 
John’s stopped short of that. 

Hierapolis, Papias’ home in South Phrygia, was 
well w’ithin the province of Asia and near the main 
road to Ephesus from the East, while it actually 
lay on another road running N.W. through Asia 
to Smyrna and Pergomum. A man so situated, 
and with a passion for first-hand information as to 
Christ’s teacdiing, had special chances of intercourse 
with such disciples of the first generation (‘ elders ’ 
he Cid’- -Ihoiii ■ v isited or worked in Asia, so far a.s 
his yon.ii tr 'Mv|y manhood overlapped their later 
years. But how' far Avas this the case ? For an 
answ^er to this question w’e have to rely on the 
chapter of Eusebius already referred to, and i^ar- 
tieulaxly on certain of Papias’ own words there 
cited. 

2, Papias’ book and the situation it presup- 
poses.— Painas wrote a work in five books, entitled 
‘ ExpO'-ition of the Lord’s Oracles {Logia)d Quot- 
ing from tins, Irenseus WTcote, about A.D. 180: 
‘These things Papias, too, wJxo w’as a hearer of 
John and a companioi ■ ^ ' p. ■( an of the 

old time (dpxct'os d.z/77p). ’> ' ■ writing.’ 

Tlds statement Eusebius, anxious to dissociate Jolm 
from Papias’ millenarian view’s, challenges, t-aying 
that he does not claim to have heard Apostles, but 
only associates of theirs. In support of this, he 
quotes a passage from Papias’ preface w'hich enables 
us to judge lio\v far his owm reading of it is w’ar- 
ranted. In studying it, our chief care must be to 
read it in the light of what we can learn as to the 
scope of its author's pireface as a whole, 

{a) The Lords ‘ Orr/clcs ’ and their record, — We 
gather that Papias felt constrained to write by 
the needs of the times in the w^estem part of 
Asia Minor, where much diversity of view existed 
as to the standard of Christian faith and practice, 
owin^ largely h> uncertainty both as to the exact 
wording of Cin-i^r'', sayings and as to their real 
meaning. Some, it is time, took no pains even 
to groimd their practice in all thing.s on ChristV 
own wmrds as spoken to His i^er.-onnl disci jdes. but 
deferred to ‘alien precepts’ coming thrtmgh douht- 
ful media of Divine revelation, rather than direct 
from this supreme source of truth. But, to Papias, 
the only sure way of reaching the mind of Clirist, 
the Truth itself, is to start from the Aposto-lie 
written collection of ‘ the Oracles,’ as he conceived 
the Gospel according to Matthew^ to be, the one 
directly Apostolic document of this character (the 
Johannine Gosjiel is in any case of another type). 
To this method some — probably typical Greek or 
‘ Gnostic’ Christians, to w^hom its markedly Jewush 
and eschatological colour may have been an offence 
— might object that the accuracy of this Gospel 
itself ivas not above question, pointing to the differ- 
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ences between it and tlie Petrine Gospel by Mark. 
To meet some sucli difficulty,* wliicli was perhaps 
meant to lower the authority of both Gospels (since 
?vlark also had Jewish features of the kind in ques- 
tion), Papias cites a tradition derived from a man 
of the first Christian generation, Hhe Elder’ (’John, 
see below), as he styles him— 

‘ And this the Elder used to sav : Mark, indeed (a.sv), having 
been Peter's interpreter, wrote down with accuracy, yet not 
in order, e>er\'thmg' he bore in mind — t'’-- " ‘ . ■' ‘T r 

said or done by the Christ (or Lord), ‘’'t r i*M in* 

to the Lord nor did he follow Him, but later on, as I said, Peter, 
who adapted his instructions to the requirements, yet without 
intendhng to make a connected account of the Lord’s sajdngs 
(crCvrai^iti xuptccxHiv 'roiovuevos Xoyiov or Xoyimy). Accordingly 
Mark was in no way in fault in so writing- certain things as he 
recalled them : for of one thing he took precaution, not to omit 
anything that he had heard or therein to state anything falsely.’ 

Here we have a defence of the trustworthiness 
of Mark’s narrative, so far as it goes, save on the 
score of the ■ ■ ‘ of its material, which, 

having originally been delivered by Peter in an 
order determined by the exigencies of Christian in- 
struction (oiSacr/caXi'at, as distinct from public preach- 
ing, KTipiry/ia), was reproduced by Mark with simple 
fidelity. A Gospel so composed made no claim 
as regards the order of the Lord’s 
-ayi’ig- -,.-0 as it recorded them), with a Gospel 
VTirren by one of Peter’s fellow -disciples on a 
different principle, that of collccii ng {be weighty 
utterances of the Lord (ra \6y.n.;, in orderly 

grouping. Such, however, was the Gospel com- 
posed by the Apostle Matthew, as we may infer 
that Papias went on to quote ‘ the Elder’ as saying 
in efiect. 

Probably the sentence beginning ‘But Matthew,’ which the 
‘ Mark, indeed Cttlv), . . .’ of the extract in Eusebius seems to 
imply, included a statement that Matthew' wTote ‘among the 
Hebrews,’ i.e. in Palestine. At least this is an element common 
to Irenseus (in. i. 1), and the tradition preserved in Euseb. 
iii. 24, possibly from^ Clement of Alexandria, whose account of 
:iic Go^pc-'s a*. co'iiairLfci in 'a tradiiiou of the elders of earlier 
vines' (Til- ct\ixxhii 'rs*-. i^T;'^*/-,) he eLewhcrc cites (vi. 14). Now 
in ii. 15 Clement is cited by Euseb. for an expanded form of the 
Papian tradition as to Mark’s Go';pel, with the additional remark 
-.car account :•* cor«fini'cd by Papias of Hierapolis. 

Papias, in fact, was the nucleus of that tradition ; and so his 
Matthaean tradition, as given already in iii. 24, is here omitted. 

Thus the whole passage was a defence at once 
of Mark’s Gospel and of Matthew’s, vuth which 
Papias from the nature of the case is mainly con- 
cerned. Then in the extract which Eusebius im- 
mediately subjoins, Papias sums up io^v) the net 
result of his discussion touching the accuracy of ^tlie 
Oracles’ as originally compiled by that Apostle. 

_ ‘ Matthew, tlien, for his part, in Hebrew^ com- 
piled the Oracles ; but their interpretation was 
determined by each man’s ability.’ In this render- 
ing, which keeps as closely as possible to the order 
of the origiiial,t emphasis no doubt falls on the 
fact that Matthew’s authoritative collection of the 
Lord’s Oracles was in Hebrew, or rather Aramaic, 
and not in Greek. Yet Papias does not seem to 
have said anything about the manner in which the 
Greek Matthew, as current in the region where he 
was writing, came into being, else Eusebius would 
have gone on to cite information so much to his 
purpose. Hence we may infer that the point of 
the citation lies in the words actually given, and 
that Papias is explaining why various versions of 
the Oracles (in whole or part) were then current 
side by side with the recognized Greek Matthew. 
They went back, that is, to the time when 
Matthew’s collection of the Oracles existed only in 

* Other views as to the exact r^-son for the comparison of 
the Gospels of Matthew and Mark are possible ; but the above 
seems best to fit in with the in Pania?,’ ortriua* touching 

his aim and method dealt wit '*1 brlow. 

i lAsv su v 'E/3^»as^ Si oix./^Ixtu tx ^^eyiat (prefer- 

able to trwtyfm'4'<iCTe^ Cf. <ry$"r«s.'v above), -.rfltt^vsyc-s h' a.-W'oc aa; 
CVVCCVK sxxc-ra;. The Logia, then, is Papias’ description of the 
main contents of ^fatthew’s, Gospel in terms of his special in- 
terest in It, not the acmal title of any writing ever current 
under that name. 


a non-Greek form, various imperfect rvjKb-Trig- cf 
which passed into currency before th(‘ >‘imI (.tock 
version was made. In this way he is able to set 
aside rival forms of certain sayings to those on 
which, as standing in the Greek Matthew, he bases 
his own expo.'^itioii of the Lord’s teaching. 

While it is likely that Papias based on the Elder’s testimony 
his own assertion that Matthew himself WTote his collection of 
the Lord’s Oracles, it seems precarious to lean much W'eight 
on the statement. Against this there are various objections. 
Thus the Preface to Luke’s Gospel seems to exclude any such 
Apostolic record, and its disappearance w'ould be hard to 
explain. 

(6) Papias^ relation to Hhe Elders,^ the 'prime loit- 
nesses to the meaning of the Oracles. — So much for 
the true text of such Oracles of the Lord as he 
chooses for comment. But what guarantee can he 
ofier that his own cxegC'.i- of thei'- meaning is pre- 
ferable to that of «»iiuv ChrbiiaiL teachers about 
him, abler perhaps than himself? This is the 
question to which the chief citation made by 
Eusebius is a reply. Its substance is as follows. 
He is far from piquing himself on his own insight 
or ingenuity in evolving, at no slight length, 
plausible views as to the meaning of such Oracles 
as may seem obscure even to a careful reader. 
His one object being to reach the true ■ ■ , -d 
Him who was the Truth incarnate, he ■“ 
shame h- -::]•! o-tb'g his ovm ‘interpretation’ by 
such j'.ivi- .raditions as he had collected 

in years gone by — traditions derived from the men 
of the first Christian g<‘n». ]>«n liculnrly per- 
sonal disciples of the Mji-i or llis /( 3 al in 

collecting such authentic oral comments, even at 
second-hand, was due, he explains, to the feeling 
that the vivd voce method of continuous trans- 
mission was more helpful, for reaching the true 
sen.se of the Lord’s Oracles, than any books bear- 
ing on their elucidation. But be.'’- • ■ V 

to draw further inferences from L. ■ i. ' ■ 
so far as cited by Eusebius, we 
passage {HE iii. 39) to which we owe our know- 
ledge of it — 

‘ But I will not scruple to set down for thee ever j*thing, too, 
that once on a time I learned right "well from the Elders and 
right well bore in mind— in juxtaposition -with the (=my own) 
*■ ' “ » confirming their rrurh. For I used not to 

' - ' ' ■ many, in those wont to have so much to say 

(by way of comment), but in those wont to teach things that 
are true ; nor yet in those accustomed to bear in mind the pre- 
cepts of other masters {tocs aiXcTplets but in those (wont 

ly - ri.’:'! ■■ .* -T -.1 

' ■ ‘ ' '‘’yb ‘ _• ' ■ 

/ .T’.;’ ' .. “iV.K :•*. ' (■> ■ ' / 1 ' ■ ' . ■; 

careful intiuiry into the discourses of the Elders — what had been 
said bj' Andrew , or what by Peter, or what by Philip, or what 
by Thomas or by James, or what by John or Matthew, or by 
any other of the Lord’s disciples, and what things Aristion and 
the Elder John, disciples of the Lord, have to say (Xiyovinv). 
For I did not conceive that the contents of (the) books [of com- 
ment] assisted me as much as vivd voce communications pre- 
served continuously (‘ra ^oivijs %ee.t pt,Si>o0ff9]S')J 

The exact exegesis of this famous passage is 
still an open question. Much depends on the re- 
lation of the clause, ‘But if haply one also who 
had been a companion of the Elders ( =the worthies 
of the first generation, e.g. “di-ciples of the Lord,'’ 
as also above) came my way.’ to what immediately 
precedes. If it expresses adless direct contact with 
the f'Jiiers, then Papia^ virtually claims himself to 
have heard some Ajiostles or personal disciples of 
Christ. But if, as seems preferabV. il ?i 

more dir^t relation, Eusebius’ r-'-'diut.! oT ; ee 
passage will hold, and Papias implicitly resigns all 
claim to have heard any Apostle, and so John in 
particular. In favour of the former alternative 
may be urged Eusebius’ obvious desire to dissociate 
Papias from the Apostles, as also the positive 
statement of not a few later readers of Papias, 
who must have known of Eusebius’ challenge, 
and so been the more careful in their own 
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reading of Papias’ iu-;th the full con- 

text before them), l.*' icauir, one might cite 
the witness of Apoilinari.';. bishop of Papias’ own 
Hierapolis,* within liaif a centuiy of the date of 
his predecessor's writing, when he calls him 'Papias, 
the disciple of John.’ Besides, was Eusebius en- 
titled to assume that Irenieus, in calling Papias 
‘ a hearer of John and a comrade of Polyearp,’ — 
wlioinj - !'. .> ,-A, 

of Aposues and of John in particular, — was draw- 
ing or . . ‘ ” seeing that it does not 

I'tself . ■ . of the two descriptions 

‘ ■ Eusebius’ exegesis of 

the passage, Tiz.^ that P..: - h,,.l heard ‘from the 

Elders’ only indirectl;y . ‘M-igii hi certain cases at 
remove, best '•i.ii "■ i x tract as a whole. 
Nor does Papias’ date depend very much on ac- 
ceptance of the one vieiv rather tnan the other. 
In either case he may well have been rather older 
than Poly carp (\yhose birth was as early as A.D. 
69), though, unlike him, he was won to Christ’s 
Gospel only after the death of His last Apostle. 
Yet even at that date two of His personal disciples, 
Aristion and the Elder John, were still living, 
most likely in Ephesus or its neighbourhood, some- 
where about A.D. 100. 

(c) Bate of Papias" wHiing . — ^Against the above 
result nothing can be said on the score of the date 
of Papias’ book. Not only does Irenseus regard it 
as the work of ‘ a primitive worthy ’ [apxaios av^p), 
but Eusebius himself classes Papias witli Polycarp, 
Ignatius, Clement (in this order), and others of the 
next generation after the Apostles (hi. S6 init,, 37 
init., and ad fn.), all of whom he regarded as 
flourishing under Trajan (A.D. 98-117). Aceord- 
ingly he deals with Papias before going on to de- 
scribe events at the end of Trajan’s reign (iv. 2), 
and the accession of Hadrian in 117, in connexion 
with whom he refers to the Apology of Quadratus. 
There is no external emdence, therefore, apart 
from a confusion long ago cleared up by Light- 
foot, to lead us to assign to Pr-i-ia*’ T./' position a 
date later than about A.D. ilo. M. mv scholars, 
indeed, point to the sentence, ‘ Touching those 
raised from the dead by the Christ, that they lived 
until Hadrian,’ follovdng immediately on some 
Papian matter in an epitome (Cod. Barocc, 142), 
as though it also were based on Papias, so that 
his work must be at least as late as Hadrian’s 
reign. But the epitome is really based on Eusebius 
(with a few touches added directly from Papias in 
this connexion), and here passes on from Papias 
in Euseb. iii. 39 to Quadratus as cited in iv. 2, as 
the very form of the sentence, ‘ Touching . . . 
that they lived . . suggests. 

With this agrees also the internal evidence, 
as it seems to emerge from a comparison of the 
erroneous tendencies implied by his work, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the Epistles of Ignatius 
and Polycarp, which fall about A.D. 115. The af- 
finities with Polycarp, whom Irenseus makes 
Papias’ comrade at one time, are specially strik- 
ihg— 

‘ Let us therefore so serve Him [Christ] with fear and all due 
reverence, even as He Himself ffavc injunctions, and the 
Apostles who brought us the Gospel, and Lhe prophets who pro- 
claimed boforchand ibe f'cn-’ni? or our Lord. . . . For every- 
one who shnll noi courtsS ihai Christ is come in the flesh 

is aniichrbi [vf. 1 Jn i‘-2 ]; and ho^oever shall not confess the 
testimony oi ilio Croj-s, i.«: of ilu- d( vil ; and whosoever shall per- 
versely interpret the Oracles of the Lord (^bOocl^v; -rk f.oyia, toZ 
sevpiov) to his own lusts, and say that there is neither resurrec- 
tion nor judgment, that man is the firstborn of Satan. Where- 
fore let us leave behind the vanity of the many [“vain and 
empty talk and the error of the many,” ch. 2] and false teach- 
ings, and turn unto the message which was delivered unto us 
from the beginning. . . (cha. 6-7). Here we get the idea of 
safety in close adherence to the injunctions (broXa,t) of Christ 


* Thus he, unlike most others, does not need to describe 

Papias as ‘ bishop of Hierapolis.’ 


and His Apostles, or ‘ t '' *- as delivered ’ by them 

‘from the beginning,’ T r, ^ ’i'-j-'h which 

‘ the many’ were apt, in loi'e of empty talk, ■<) .i. ■■ii j error, 
especially through perverse interpretations of ‘the Oracles of 
the Lord.’ The motive of such misinterpretation was Docetic 
denial of the reality of Christ’s human body and of the signifi- 
cance of bodily self-control in the Christian, since ‘ there is 
neither resurrection nor judgment.’ This comes out more 
clearly in Ignatius, for instance in the w’aming, ‘ Keep your 
flesh as a temple of God,’ in his letter to Philadelphia, which 
lay less than 50 miles from Hierapolis, on the main road to the 
‘ Y''** ■*' . ' ' ■' '■ parallels to the situation im- 

<1 '1 !-■;»•, -r..- . L-. ai idea is that Christ Himself 

■'! L'T'." '.!• - ' th'.rrl. ^ of thought and conduct (iss^'ra: 

.X.,, •, . : Christ as law%’ Qid 

Horn, inscr.), and that all • \« of •' s S.-'h-vnA, is to 

be tested by this criterion. < !_'• a: a- , ■!}>:. the 

supreme test differently. a-- a'- -I'raiai.: the 

notorious central facts of C ■ ^ i hr'-.-;) i < \peri- 

ence : ‘His Cross and Death and Resurrection, and the faith 
that is through Him ’ (ch. 8). Papias essays the detailed task of 
suppljinga sta-*-hi-d -’-o' L'-,",:*-, C.' >. \ 

in virtueof hissT'tv* ;.l VC '-.n: ' is-:-, -i-y,- _\r , . 

in Asia. The difference turns not only on the fact that the tw*o 
men represent different tj-pes of Christian attitude, but also on 
their respective local traditions and . ■ I =. <:■ ss 

not point to any real difference in da* ■ ; ■ . 

The milder tone used by Papias towards the 
errors in question (which are largely similar, as we 
see from Polycarp, who is a link betwr-c'i IgTiatiu'- 
1 P. * -'.as compared wflth both Ignaiii*- r.n i 
■ • : . ■ . ■ against the notion of a considerably 
” * ■ ■ >r his Exposition, Indeed, it is hard, 

in the absence of any reference by Eusebius to 
Papias p engaged, like Ignatius, in refuting any 
deailly jiere-y. lo believe that Papias was writing 
a Her Jgnaiiu<' nolc^iiiic had sharpened, as it must 
ii<i\ <'d(nie, r-ie A'-i.-i; Churches’ sense of the gravity 
of Doeetism in Chri>tifinity. Its prevalence may, 
indeed, have led Papias to lay special emphasis on 
the realistic aspect of the millennium — a feature in 
'which^ he was followed by Irenaeus and others, to 
Eusebius’ keen regret. But his attitude to gnosis 
seems less severe than we should expect after A.D. 
115.* 

3. Gospels known to Papias. — W e have seen that 
Papias knew our Matthew and Mark. Eusebius 
tells us that he also used proof texts from 1 John, 
probably, e.g,^ the anti-Docetie 1 Jn 4-^* cited by 
Polycarp as above; and this < ^.iggests 
knowledge of the Fourth Gospel, o’ b * there 
seem also to be traces in the fragments of Papias Ex- 
position as known to us (ef. also AVestcott, Canon 
(1889), p. 71, n. 2). Even the order in which he 
refers to Apostles hy name in his preface is that of 
Jn while his reference to Christ as the Truth, 
and, as such, the Fountainhead of Divine precepts 
{evToXaV)^ points the same way. Probably, however, 
he used the Johannine Gospel only as a secondary 
source of exegesis for the standard Matthsean 
collection of *' t he Oracle.®; ’ — as, in fact, a ‘ hook,’ and 
so less ‘ helpful ’ than direct oral tradition. In the 
Arguinentum to John’s Gospel in a 9th cent. MS., 
we read : ‘ The Gospel of John was revealed and 

g 'yen to the Churches. . . even as Papias of 
ierapolis, a dear disciple of John, has related in 
his five books,’ His knowledge of Luke’s Gospel 
is probable both in itself (cf. Lightfoot, Essays on 
Supernatural Meligion, p. 186) and in relation to a 
seeming knowledge of Acts, shown by his tradi- 
tional amplification of the end of Judas as given 
in Ac 1^®^*, w^hich he apparently tried to harmoni^o 
with Matthew’s account. But no doubt he pre- 
ferred to cite Mt. where he could, as being to him 
a work of direct Apostolic authorship, while Luke’s 
Gospel was not even, like Mark’s, only one remove 
from an Apostle’s witness. 

Some not only see in the phraseology of Papias’ apology for 
Mark’s Gospel traces of the influence of Lk hue also infer 


* Papias’ ver 3 ’ archaic use of al ‘rpstrSCnrspcs^ for the men of the 
first generation, particularly Christ’s p* r-oripJ rli-i-ciples, is 
another indication of early date. In Irenieus this phrase always 
describes those of the second generation at least. 
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that Papias is there meeting- the eriticisni of a party in Asia who 
held to Luke’s Gospel, if not exclusivelv (like Marcion later), yet 
in so preferential a way as to make it, and not our Matthew, the 
standard by which to criticise Mark’s work (so Dom Chapman 
m U6 July 1905). This is more than dubious. 

In a word, if our reading of the situation which 
Papias had in view in writing be correct, his 
attitude to our Gospels is just what we should 
expect from other sources that it would be, if he 
were writing in Asia about a.d. 115—120. At that 
time, not the form but the substance of Christ's 
teaching, whether oral or written, was still the 
prime umtter. The Canon, or ‘ rule ' of faith, con- 
sisted of the Lord’s iGordSy hovrever obtained, if 
only it were in purity (cf. Polyc. ad Phil. 2, A'e- 
menibering what things the Lord said when teach- 
ing’). These constituted Hhe Gospel’ that lay 
behind the Gospels, and secured their general use, 

T arti«‘u!ar]y in public w'or.'hii) — out of which can- 
onical authority itse'.C gradur.i'y grew (see B. 
Weiss, Manual of ftdrnd. tlip NT [1887], i. 

32 ff.). This must be borne in mind in estimating 
the use of all New Testament books in early 
Christian writers, and makes the task of identify- 
E quotations so delicate an art (cf. 
.idv. 77/' triiitf., I.< ,*/ //»."' Strand Gentury^ and The 
XT in the F-rr.fi r^. Oxford, 1005). But 

once it is allowed for, Papias becomes a valuable 
positive witness to our Canonical Gospels, as dis- 
tinct from, other Gospel writings which, no doubt, 
existed at that time in considerable numbers. 
Whether he used any apocryphal Gospel is quite 
doubtful. Eusebius’ statement th«.t "he has set 
forth another story also about a woman informed 
against to the Lord on ihescvjpe of immy sins, which 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews includes,’ by 
no means proves that Papias got his version of the 
story from the Gospel in question (cf. Bacon in 
ExjU’fdtor, 1005, pp. 161-177). 

4. General reflexions. — Although we are un- 
able to conceive in detail the exact character of 
Papias’ Exposition of Oracles of the Lord^ even our 
meagre knowledge of it, especially when taken 
in connexion with other Christian writings of 
the period, helps us not a little to realize the 
way in which our Gospels, and Gospels generally, 
were viewed and handled early in the 2nd cen- 
tury. Both it and the Oxyrhynchus Gospel — 
fragments of which have been found by Grenfell 
and Hunt — teach us not only that Christ’s sayings 
were the most prized part of the Gospel tradition, 
but also how strong were the tendencies at work 
making for change in their meaning and even 
wording. They were heard or read in environ- 
ments of thought far other than those for which 
they were first spoken ; and just because they 
were taken so seriously and pnicrically as Divine 
^oracles,’ as religious laws of life, Their historical 
or original meaning was apt to be lost as soon as 
they passed beyond Palestine, and the fresh mean- 
ings or glosses put upon them tended insensibly to 
replace the .Ataster’s ipsissima verba. Here the in- 
stances afforded by the Oxyrhynchus Gospel of how 
in all good faith such a process of transformation 
took place, are most surest! ve. They show how 
needful .^jornt thing like a standard exegesis, based 
on knowledge of the original historical sense, was 
becoming to the genuine transmission of Christ’s 
own teaching, if it was not to be sublimated away 
in terms of Greek idealism and Oriental mysticism. 
Such a consummation was averted only by strenu- 
ous insistence on the part of the local Church 
leaders, that every care was to be taken to keep 
in touch with the historic meaning of the Lord’s 
earthly teaching, as certified by Gospels histori- 
cally known to be of Apostolic or Qwcz.si- Apostolic 
authorship, and expounded in the first, instance by 
tlie aid of continuous local tradition going back to 
similar sources. Thus was the mass of Gospels 

**Copyriffht, 19C®, by C 

once current in the 2nd cent, — and varying as be- 
tween Syria and Rome, Asia Minor and Egypt — 
gradually sifted out ; until by the close of the cen- 
tury, and a good deal earlier in some places, our 
four authentic Gospels emerged as the Church’s 
standard, or Canon, of the Lord’s own teaching 
and its true significance. 

Literatcee-— The Frag-raents of Papias, and Patristic refer- 
ences to his book collected in ’> ” Fathers, in 

one vol. (Macmillan, 1S91), an Mn Funk, 

Paires Apostolici (Tubingen, 1901), i. 346 tf. ; Discussions by 
Weiffenbach, Das P ' ?.ic. ; Lightfoot, Essays 

. . ' ■ ; Sanday, z:/<c 

^ 'ie y^T; Salmon in Diet. 

,,r . ■ /V" f ti- • Gescih. d. NT Ka7ions, 1 S49 ff., 

y , I J. mack, Chrotwlogie, i. 658 if,; 

Leimbach in PRE^ xiv 642 ff.; Abbott. ERi ii. 1809 ff,, also The 
Oracles ascribed to Mattheic bij Papias of Jht , a ,.o 5 ' '■ ■';* ' 
and A. Wright’s review in Some N. T. Prohl ^ j. o, . 

R. W. Dale, Lixiing Christ and the Four GospeW^^ ii. 277-306. 

Vernon Bartlet. 

^*PARABLE. — 1. Definition and Glassification. — 

The word ‘ parable ’ is an oft-recurring one in the 
Synoptic Gospels, appearing altogether 48 times. 
Otherwise it is found in the NT only in He 9^ llio 
(RV), where it has the ‘‘l ■ -.ype’ or 

‘symbol’ (AV ‘figure’), i ! ii '-.'-'use of 

it suggests that for them it was a technical term 
designatinga certain form of discourse or method of 
teaching, and they report Jesus as employing it in 
like manner. It is always introduced as something 
well known, and nowhere defined. The readers 
are assumed to he as familiar with it as are the 
writers. This occasions no surprise, for we know 
that the term had long been current in the circle 
to which the Evangelists belonged, appearing, as it 
does, often in the LXX. The connexion between 
the NT usage and that of the LXX is expressly 
pointed out by St. Matthew (IS^s), who sees in 
Jesus’ use of parables the fulfilment of Ps. 

In the LXX wapa^oX'^ serves frequently, though 
not uniformly, to tr. the Heb. mdshdl (^*^’?). The 
practice is sufficiently constant to warrant the 
assumption that it had much the same range of 
meaning. But, accepting this as tine, we have 
made little progress in determining the exact sig- 
nificance of Trapa^oXi^, for as yet agreement has not 
been attained with reference to the definition of 
the Semitic original (7cm, Aram. N^nc). By some 
scholars the root is thought to mean j to 

represent or stand for something (so I’ ^ L.-yi ; cf. 
Franz Delitzsch, Com. z%i Prov., Leipzig, 1873, 
p. 43 f. ; Gesenius-Buhl, HWB ; Bugge, Eie ITaiipt- 
ParabeJn, i. 20 f.) ; while others, following a differ- 
ent line of derivation, make the conception of 
likeness or resemblance to be fundamental (KOnig 
in Hastings’ Z>J5 iii.p. 661 ; cf. Julicher, Eie Gleich- 
nisreden Jesu, i. p. 36 1). An examination of the 

OT makes it evident that Hebrew writers employed 

1 the term in the broadest and most inclusive way. 
i Allegory, similitude, parable, proverb, paradox, 
type, and even riddle could be so designated. 
Jtilicher concludes (op. cU. i. p. 37) that the most 
that can be done in the way of definition is to say 
that in the OT mdshdl is a discourse expressing or 
implying compiii m. The limitations thus sug- 
gested are, :ii;n ii bi* a complete statement and not 
merely a word or phrase, and that it employ or 
rest on comparison. 

The modern understanding of the word ‘ parable ’ 
has not as yet become weU defined. One naturallv 
expects this to follow the Greek conception, but in 
many definitions one finds a considerable infusion 
of the Semitic point of view. irapagoM) (from r-apd 
‘beside,’ and pdXKeiv ‘to throw or cast’) signifies 
literally a placing beside^ and in ancient rhetoric 
designates an illustration or comparison. The 
fundamental idea is thus in agreement with that 
which is found by some in the Heb. mdshdl. 
Aristotle classes parable and fable together as 
'Jharles ScnbneFs Scms 
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means of indirect proof, more convenient and easier 
to use than historical example for one who is ahle 
to detect resemblances, but less effective. 

That the Synoptists should entertain this nar- 
rower and more definite view of Greek and Roman 
writers is not to be anticipated. One expects to 
find in them rather the wider and more indefinite 
r.' imitie authors, and in this one is 

“ • . .■ Proverb (Lk 4-3), paradox (Mk 

7^7), similitude (43^), allegory (4^3), and example or 
illustrative instance (Lk are so named. The 
word appears with sufficient frequency to make 
evident its wide applicai ion. This does not prove, 
of course, that in ilm ^'T it has a meaning identi- 
cal with that which it bears in the OT. It is 
Jiilicher’s view that a new element entered in 
during the period of the Jewisli-Hellenistic litera- 
ture. Besides being a complete thought and ex- 
pressing or implying comij.wl^om the parable is 
now understood to veil a iii<klen meaning. The 
real teaching is not in what the wmrds seem to say, 
but in their deeper import. We shall have occasion 
to return to this topic after reviewing the range of 
the parabolic matexial. 

It is not to be assumed that the Synoptists have 
prefixed a title to all the sections that they 
regarded as 7rapa(3o\al. On the contrary, they have 
done so only incidentally as occasion required, 
since they had no particular interest in rhetorical 
categories. In Mk. the ’word wapa^oXT} is found 13 
times, with reference to 6 different sections ; 17 
times in Mt., wdth reference to 12 sections; and 
18 times in Lk., with reference to 13 sections. It 
is not used in Jn., but Trapoipla occurs with much 
the same meaning. Deducting parallels, there are 
20 passages in the Synoptic Gospels that are spoken 
of as parables. How far short this comes of full 
enumeration is made evident by noting the number 
of parables \-.\ lern expositors: e.g. 

van Koetsv- v- Jn.) ; Bugge, 71; 

Weinel, 59 ; Jiilicber, 53 ; Heinrici, 39 ; Lisco, 37 ; 
Bruce, 33, and 8 parable germs. 

This divergence of opinion makes it evident that 
it is not easy to determine the precise extent of 
the parabolic material. Nor is it easy to discover 
a satisfactory principle for classifying it. This has 
been attempted from various points of view. Some 
have sought to make the truth taught a standard 
for grouping. So Bruce distinguishes (1) Theoretic 
parables, or those embodying a general teaching 
regarding the Kingdom of God ; (2) the parables of 
Grace; (3) the parables of Ju-luiULni. Oiher.'^ 
have made the realm from whicli i!ic Mlii.-r.rsn m>il 
was taken the criterion of division. More satis- 
factory results are obtained by paying heed to the 
form of the parable, that is, to the character of the 
illustration and the manner of its introduction. 
From this point of view a large portion of the 
material falls within one general division. To this 
belong all the sections in which a spiritual or moral 
truth is established or enforced by the use of an 
express or implicit comparison. An appeal is made 
to common experience, to what is recognized and 
accepted by all, in support of less evident truths 
pertaining to a higher realm. The tacit a^ump- 
tion is that the same laws are valid for moral and 
religions as for daily practical life. If assent is 
yielded without hesitation in the one case, it can- 
not be withheld in the other. 

At times the comparison is expressly made by 
some formula, or by some word or particle (e.g. 
aJjuatov, (aarwepy OT ^s). Attention is in this way 
directed to the resemblance betw^een two distinct 
relationships. The writer makes his readers aware 
that a concrete experience is being used to teach 
some moral or spiritual lesson. Parables of this 
kind have been happily called Similitudes. The 
passage regarding the Fig-tree, found in all the 


Gospels (Mk yit 243^f-, Lk and desig- 

nated in them all as a parable, is a good example. 
‘ Now from the fig-tree learn her parable : when 
her branch is now become tender and putteth forth 
its leaves, ye know that the summer is nigh ; even 
so ye also, when ye see these things coming to 
IDass, know that it is nigh, even at the doors.’ All 
the dw'ellers in Palestine knew that the bursting 
buds and tender shoots of the fig-tree gave uninis- 
takable indication that summer was at hand. 'I'he 
application is that the nearness of the Parousia 
can with equal certainty be inferred from the signs 
that immediately precede its coming. There is 
here no thought of the resemblance of details, as, 
for example, between summer and the Parousia ; 
hut in both instances it is pointed out that with 
equal certainty, from the signs of the coming, the 
nearness of the coming itself can be inferred. The 
likeness is one of relationships and not of details. 
In the pair ox parables of the Hidden Treasure and 
the Pearl of Great Price w^e have tw*o illustrations 
of like character to enforce the one truth, that to 
gain a possession of greatest value no sacrifice is 
too great. The Synoptic records afford evidence 
that not I’-frco v-iiLy Jesus thus employed a double 
illustration. Ttie attempt to discover resemblances 
between the Kingdom of heaven and the treasure 
or the pearl may be homiletically' admissible, but 
it is exegetically beside the mark. Equally irrele- 
vant are the ethical discussions regarding the con- 
duct of the man who found the treasure. Jesus 
no more approves the quality of his act than He 
does that of the younger brother, or that of the 
unjust steward. 

The following inferences regarding the character 
of a StiiiLiitujf(' are possible in view of what has 
been said: (1) Fundamentally it is a compariFOiu 
Often this is expressly indicated, as above. (2) It 
is a comparison of relationships and not of details. 
There may chance to be some suggestive resem- 
blance in details, but this is immaterial to the real 
purpose of the illustration. (3) In each Similitude 
there is one main comparison and one application, 
one truth that is unfolded. (4) Since there are 
two parts, the statement needing proof and the 
illnstration supplying this, it is wrong, as is often 
done, to speak of the illustration alone as the 
Similitude. (5) The purpose of the Similitude is 
manifestly to elucidate or to prove, to win assent 
for what is unfamiliar by an appeal to what is well 
known. 

A group of passages of lesser extent than the one just con- 
sidered mahes a like use of sayings which were apparently 
proverbial. Lk 4^3 is an instance of this : ‘ And he said unto 
them, DouhiJess ye will say unto me this parable, Physician, 
heal thyself: whatsoever we have heard done at Capernaum, 
di* iiL<i 1 ( n. in H-’-n o'..-! loij'si-,. Jesus’ conduct is likened 
Tn :h 'I of ■ •• le'v '!( 'in i:! i:i:( "..fi'i. Tiic pioverb by itself does 
'••■L r iV: pu\;’'’c :> I'u i'rv)\frb u.-^od as an illastra- 

-‘Sjc’-! ft i* e concise and pointed formu- 
lations of the f-f c >'‘imon experience, -we need not 

ditferentiate these parables from those last discussed — no 
further, at least, than to make them a subdivision of the 
Similitudes. Besides the passage quoted, others, such as Mt 
514b. 624 (x.k 3613) 15« (Lk 6S9) (Lk ITsq, Mk (Mt 
Lk would be included. 

Often the illustration from experience is not 
stated as a general inference, recognized always 
and by all, but is embodied in the form of a 
specific incident, in what was doiae by some per- 
son or persons, or in wfiiat happened to them. Tbns 
Lk begins, ‘A certain man had two sons,’ 

and Mk 4®-® ‘Behold, the sower went forth to sow.’ 
In purpose and in the way the illnstration is em- 
ployed there is close resemblance between this 
group and the Similitudes. The difference is 
mainly in the definiteness of the experience. 
Here it is presented as a single occurrence. It 
may still be, and no doubt usually is, wholly im- 
aginary. All that is required is a degree of natu- 
ralness and probability sufficient to command 
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unbesitatiiig assent. Sueli a story, formed by the 
imagination from the material of actual experi- 
ence, might be classed as a Fable, had not this 
name gained in the course of time a restricted 
meaning. By many writers it is looked upon as 
applicable only to the small group of animal fables 
in which the main actors are animals or inanimate 
objects. Since such stories often serve merely to 
entertain or to teach worldly prudence and dis- 
cretion, the difference between parable and fable 
is made by some to consist in the kind of truth 
enforced. The latter is restricted to the lower 
realm of worldly knowledge, while the former is 
assigned to the service of the higher truths of 
morality and religion. We need not further dis- 
cuss the distinction, because fable has become ex- 
clusively associated in most minds with the type of 
teaching attributed to ^Psop. To connect it with 
any of the discourses of Jesus would occasion mis- 
understanding. JiilichL'r'ri prop-.'^al is to retain for 
this group the name Pnruhlf' in it.s narrower mean- 
ing. Until a better designation is found, it will be 
well to accept this. 

The Gospel of Lk. contains at least four sections 
differing in character from any previously con- 
sidered. They have the narrative form, but the 
illustration is taken, not from a different realm, 
but from that to which the truth under discussion 
belongs. A specific instance wherein this is ex- 
emplified is recited to win the approval or call 
forth the disapprobation of the hearer. The ap- 
plication is made, not through analogy, not by 
some word expressing likeness or resemblance, but 
by simple ahirmarivin : ‘So is it’ or ‘so should it 
not be.’ The Good Samaritan (Lk 10^0, the 
Foolish Bich Man the Bich Man and 

Lazarus and the Pharisee and the Pub- 

lican (18^^^) belong to this group. Possibly, as 
Heinrici suggests (Pi?F7'^, vi. 692), we ought also 
to add the accounts of the Imprirtiinate Friend 
(ipff.)^ and the Unjust Judge (18^-), since the 
lesson is gained in these instances by reasoning 
a minori ad majus. It is often difficult, as here, 
to determine to which division a given section may 
be most properly assigned. Comparison enters 
into this class only through the demand made 
upon the listener to test his life and conduct by 
that depicted in the story. The abstract truth is 
commended to him in concrete form. We might 
call such illustrations, which stand apart from 
tin- groups previously enumerated, Narrative Ex- 
n nidf'S. >r p» rhaps it will be better to term them, 
viiii Jiiiicin-:-, Elustratwe Instances. 

On the basis of the reference in Mk (Mt 15^^) 
it has been proposed (cf. Bugge, op. cit. i. pp. 59, 
15, and 16) to regard the Paradox as a class of 
parable. That the name might be so applied 
may, in the light of Semitic usage, be assumed as 
probable, though there is wide difference of view 
rrga.rdir.g this particular passage in Mk. and Mt, 
Expositors have not, however, generally made 
paradoxes a distinct group in their treatment of 
the parables. 

It now remains to ask whether there is another 
class of passages that should be brought together 
under the head of Allegory. This question has 
recently been much discussed, and opinion is still 
widely divided. It is variously affirmed iLat, even 
according to the Synoptists. Jesus never spoke in 
allegories (Weinel, Dw. Gfeichnif^se Jesu, p. 30) ; or 
that He is mistakenly reported by them as so 
doing (Jtilicher, op, cit. L 61 ff. etc.) ; or that He 
did make use of allegories, and is oon-ccrU 3’e- 
ported in this respect (Bugge, op. cit. i. 40 ff. ere.). 
Allegory {6Xkn}jopla., aXKrfyofmv) comes from ^XXo, 
‘other,’ ‘something else,’ and dyopet^eip, ‘to speak.’ 
The word occurs as a substantive nowhere in the 
HT or in Biblical Greek, nor does the verb appear 


except in Gal 4--^, where St. Paul makes use of the 
participle dX\rjyopoi!p.evos. It is a mode of speech 
whereby one thing is ostensibly described or nar- 
rated, while the primary reference is to something 
very different. It is thus closely akin to the meta- 
phor (wh. see), differing from it in consisting not 
of a single word or concept, but of a series of con- 
cepts belonging to the same realm, and so related 
as to form together a continuous and intelligible 
narrative. Since the several details are intro- 
duced, not because they are the component parts 
of a vivid and artistic iDicture, but because of their 
suitability to portray the desired meaning, the 
best of allegories are marked by some de^*ee of 
artificiality "and incongruity. The attentive lis- 
tener is made aware that the story is being told to 
convey some deeper meaning and not for its own 
sake. Often it will be impossible for him to de- 
termine what this is until the allegory has been 
wholly or in part interi3reted. In other instances 
the setting in which it occurs may afford the needed 
clue. To understand it fully, he must be able to 
translate the terms one by one and read their 
hidden meaning. Haturally no one but the framer 
of the alleaory can be his infallible guide in this. 
In the similitude and parable we do not feel the 
need ■ f "'■‘r any meaning beyond that which 

the V.. bear, whereas in the allegory the 

deeper, hidden is of first importance. 

Are there sectioiH in iIk Gospels of which this is 
true ? It seems to be, to some degree, in at least 
five. Three are in the Synoptic Gospels, namely, 
the accounts of the Sower (Mk 1 ^ 20 ^ Mt 
1^23^ Lk 8-^*^^-^^), of the Wicked Husbandmen (Mk 
12^-12, Mt Lk 20^-19), and of the Tares (Mt 

1324 - 30 . Le- 43 ) . and two are from the Fourth Gospel, 
the Door of the Sheepfold (Jn 10^“^®), and the Vine 
and the Branches (15^“®). In each of these, except 
the Wicked Husbandmen, an ..’h . “1.-:’ ’ ‘\'rpre- 
tation is expressly added, whl', . - ...-i the 

setting, the comments, as well as the character of 
the narration, suggest an allegory. According to 
the definition given above, none of the five pas- 
sages can be regarded as a perfect and fully de- 
veloped allegory, because each has unimportant 
details that are not, and clearly were not intended 
to be, interpreted. They are introduced as natural 
parts of the picture, without reference to a hidden 
meaning. For instance, in the Sower no deeper 
• ‘ h-.. r/'^aches to the way, the thirty, sixty, and 

■ ! ■ ’d. as would be the case in a carefully 

developed allegory. The Wicked Husbandmen and 
the Tares are better examples of allegory ; but 
even in these there are several features without 
allege irical .significance. The passages in the Fourth 
Gosxh- 1 fiifter quire markedly from those in the 
Synoptics. The literal and the figurative are 
blended in such an unusual way that it has 
not been possible for commentators to agree in 
their classification. In eh. 10, following the first 
interpretation (vv.'^"^®) comes a second (w.^-^®), 
which seems to presuppose a closely related but 
really different allegory. Or we can regard these 
last verses as a new allegory with continuous in- 
terpretation. The discourse of ch. 15 is of exactly 
the same type ; parallel to ‘ I am the good shep- 
herd ’ we there have ‘ I am the true vine.’ Besides 
lacking the unity that usually marks the allegory, 
these Johannine sections contain many terms that 
have no significance beyond that belonging to 
them in ordinary speech. It seems, nevertheless, 
more correct to clas^ them as allegories than to 
call them parables with an allegorical interpreta- 
tion, or collections of related metaphors. 

In addition to these p^sagea there are numerous others 
■where little doubt can exist that the Evangelists understood 
some details all^orically, for they suggest^ even if they do not 
ffivc, such ai' inccrfirt-ranon. By way of illustration the refer- 
tcco to the hole and liio t-iefc {Mk maybe cited, so also 
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the takinj? away of the hride^room 220), and the "blind who 
lead the blind 1514, Lk 639). Julicher maintains that they 
looked on all parables as alleg-ories. They have given, it is 
true, few allegorical interpretations, and have not often indi- 
cated that they felt such treatment necessary, but this is only 
because their ’practice is not in accord with their theorv. 
Whenever they reflect (as they do in Mk 410-12.33-34 |[ yit 1310-13. 

Lk S9-10),‘'they think of parables as always veiling a hidden 
meaning, one hard to be understood and intelligible to the dis- 
ciples themselves only after interpretation. This conception, 
as was stated above, is not held to be their own creation, but is 
thought to be one that came to them from the age of the 
Jewish-Heilenistic literature. It was the product of scribal 
activity. Such an explanation is open to serious question. It 
may he doubted whether existing evidence proves that the 
notion of mystery d -o cvelusively to this later period. 

It is true that with Mr drc.idciu'r of prophecy men looked for 
the message of God in what had been said rather than in what 
was being said, and that the allegorical method of exegesis was 
assiduously cultivated. It may also be true that the Gospels 
indicate that, at the time when the Evangelists wrote, the 
words of Jesus received to some extent like treatment ; but that 
it went to the length that this theory supposes is not attested. 
Such a claim could be more reasonably made for the Church 
Fathers and the interpreters of l.-itrr ne'nt ration^. From post- 
Apostolic days even down to the i>;t -nit tiir j iwailing method 
of exegesis 'has been allegorical. (<>n its nniak-inr iii Alex- 
andrian and Palestinian circles before and afirr Chri-*, see 
Hastings’ IfB, art. * Allegory,’ i. p. 64.) Kepresentatives (e.ff. 
Chrysostom, Calvin, Maldonatus) of sounder interpretation 
have not been altogether wanting, but they have been little 
heeded. There is no parable or detail of a parable that has not 
received many and conflicting interpretations. The judge of 
. ’ _ . . some stands for God, and 

■ • . ... r.’-t -v ”« - - :. ••• • " less 

. ■ • , . ; Nf: 2 : 1 : '.J-* . , l A 5-8), 

‘ . ■ hat in the ITth cent, the thesis 

■ . ^ ^ ^ > aid not be used as a source of 

doctrine^ but only to illustrate and confirm what was other- 
wise established (‘ theologia parabolica non c—: a-uum, iuau%‘i.’ 
cf Julicher, op, cii. i. p. 27T). The form of liu* ui-cijih*-* qi’t 
tion (Mk 4101, cf. 33.34) might at first incline us to agree that 
the Church Fathers were but following the Synoptists, were it 
not that so many parables are recorded without even suggestion 
that they need interpretation. Julicher finds it a priori im- 
probable' that a pO[, Ill'll* i'.ichcr. who expressed himself without 
any considerable (.eiiocranori or preparation, should employ 
such a highly artificial, rhetorical form as the allegory. This 
tends to veil rather than to reveal, and belongs to the writer 
rather than to the speaker. He concedes that Jesus may on 
occasion have made metaphorical or allegorical application of 
certain suggestive details of some parable, but rlnd» little or no 
evidence of His having done so. Everything indicates, rather, 
that all the passages to w’hich w'e have alluded derive their 
allegorical features and interpretations from the writers. 
Originally, as spoken by Jesus, the Synoptic accounts were 
parable- in ilu. nan own* imaiiimr of the terra. 

This e.xtivme po.-ition o<’ Profl-'ior Julicher has been oppo-ed 
bv many, and unqualifiedly api»roved by few. Admitting the 
proclivity of Jesus’ hearers, by reason of their traditions, to 
give an allegorical interpretation to manj'' details, admitting 
that this might be increasingly done as men recalled these dis- 
courses and reflected on their import and sought to a[)pH- iherr. 
to existing conditions, still to deny to Jesus all al’ogork'.d 
application of details and restrict Him to simple comparison, 
is unwarranted. If along with comparison {e.g, Mt *2337 [Lk 
1334] 1016 [Lk 103], Lk 1013) He made frequent use .J —,-i 
as the Gospels indicate {e.g. Mk 534 io2i [Mt 1921, I.k c'-o 

[Lk 2047]), and if He exijanded comparison into p.i’ : 
unwarrantable to assume tkat ocea-sio’: . me. '\fyS-.z be 
so e.xtended as to become virtually a.i .'.Ai^.***, •- A- jr as 
such an interpretation of suggestive rP.-Tu i: - in 
a natural way to the enforcement of tl ■■ fi.s”' L.— i»’i, -i c i' not 
be considered irrelevant or artificial. "Weinel has pointed out 
(Die Bild ersp^'ciehe tTesu in ihrer Bedentnng fur Oie Kr- 
forsohung seines inneren Lehens^. 19i"b in its j»'‘y( hoiogic.ii 
origin the parable is closely akin to the .likirory. It ,'.prmg>. 
often from some suggestive analogy of detail which might well 
be made evident in the progress of the discourse. Such an 
d,.o= ’"ot. to <iire, account for all the alleirorical 
i' ..ii.Tf- a - - will discover in the GospeU, but 

it enables u.*' to undL-r'.iaiid how Je-js m.'iy, Tu the case of some 
parables, have added an applio.inon di.-tinciJy al!rg(»rlcal. as, for 
example, in ilie account of thr Sower. And if He wished to 
address to His enemies such thoughts as are contained in the 
Wicked Husbandmen, conld they have been more sui^bly pre- 
sented? The great service of Julicher and of B. Weiss before 
him in effectually discrediring fal^e niethods of interpretation 
and establishing true, can hardly ^’cceive foo gre.at recognition. 
But past extravagances and pi-t-Miit dangc-rof their perpetuation 
do not furnish adequate rea-on for denying to Jesus The u^c oi 
sllegozy, or of parables so developed as to be hardlv distinguish- 
able therefrom. AVc accordingly admit allegory as a divL>ioii of 
our classification. 

2, Purpose. — Wliy did Jesus make use of par- 
ables ? It would occur to hardly any reader of the 
Gospels to-day to be in doubt as to their purpose, 
were it not for the statements of the Synoptists. 
Parables have been used by teachers of all ages to 


unfold and enforce their instruction. TTas it other- 
wise with Jesus ? Is it otherwise, for example, in 
His use of the story of the Prodigal Son *? TTie 
passage which occasions the perplexity is as fol- 
lows : ‘ And when he was alone, they that were 
about him with the twelve asked of him the par- 
ables. And he said unto them, Unto you is given 
the mystery of the kingdom of God: but unto 
them that are without, all things are done in 
parables : that [iVa] seeing they may see, and not 
perceive, and hearing they may hear, and not 
understand ; lest haply they should turn again, 
and it should he forgiven them. And he saith unto 
them, Know ye not this parable ? and how shall 
ye know all the parables ? . . . And with many 
such parables spake he the word unto them, as 
they were able to hear it. And without a parable 
spake he not unto them : but privately to his own 
disciples he expounded all things’ (Hk4i*^-i2.3;j. 
cf . Mt iSioe. 34ff.^ jji^ . These words are beset 
with difficulty from any point of view. Taken by 
themselves they affirm that parables lead to the 
hardening of men's hearts, and were intended so 
to do. Notwithstanding differences in statement, 
all three accounts are in subst , - 

to this. It is instinctively felt, ■ ■■ ■ ■ 

conld not possibly have entertained a purpose so 
at variance with the spirit of His w'hole ministry. 
He went forth to seek and to save that which was 
lost. To win, not to harden ; to enlighten, not to 
mystify, was ever His endeavour. Otherwise, why 
should He express surprise at the failure of His 
hearers to comprehend His parables ? TVhy should 
He exhort them to hear ? Can we think that He 
would mock at their helplessness? Why should 
He speak to His own disciples as well as to the 
multitude in parables which they could not under- 
stand without interpretation ? Does not the par- 
able of the Sower, to which these words are joined, 
imply an understanding on the part of all classes, 
i even though all do not alike heed and profit by 
what is heard ? It is evident that the statements 
cannot he attributed to Jesus in their most obvious 
meaning. While this is generally conceded, there 
*-• :*( < ’•-■‘■‘t as to how they are to be qualified 

.j;.'! »‘\: •• . to which this should be done. A 

few have resorted to text emendation for the re- 
moval of the difficulties, but most have preferred 
to keep the form and seek for a new interpretation. 
Some expositors suppose that the truths needful for 
salvation were not presented after this manner, 
but in a way intelligible to all. What is here said 
refers only to parables dealing with the mysteries 
of the nature of the Kingdom of heaven, or the 
one mystery of its gradual development. Or this 
reference is limited to the parables of this chapter, 
or to the parables of Judgment. Such teaching, 
being suited onhv to those who are already disciples, 
is so conveyed "that they alone receive it, while 
outsiders hear without understanding. The im- 
probability and unnaturalness of such a supposition 
are too apparent to need refutation. The harshness 
of the view is softened by assuming that the un- 
receptive and unworthy multitude already stood 
self-condemned because of their rejection of the 
message of salvation. Teaching in parables is 
part of their just punishment, and serves also to 
keep the door open for those who may become 
receptive. Another way of removing the harshness 
is to say that the parable, while executing God’s 
judgment, was at Ihe same time a merciful pro- 
vision, preventing an increase of guilt. Had the 
unreceptive understood what was taught in these 
parables regarding Jesus and themselves, or had it 
been spoken openly, they would have added to 
existing sins those of hate and blasphemy, and 
fallen into a passion, making all hearing impossible 
for themselves and others. 
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A different explanation is proposed by those who 
see here the eiiaiiciation of a ijedagnyical fnirpose. 
Xo class of hearers, not even the disciples, can 
understand the truth so presented, but the recep- 
tive will reveal themselves by their questions as 
to the meaning of the parable, while the unrecep- 
tive remain indifferent, and thereby make clear the 
hopelessness of their condition. Plain speech would 
have been equally unintelligible to such hearers, 
whereas the parable was calculated to quicken in 
them a spirit of inquiry, if anything could. This, 
again, is a very improvable supposition. Another 
interpretation sees in these words a reference not 
to intellectual comprehension, but to the inner 
spiritual . ■ ■*..■■■ of the truth set forth. 

Jesus seel- " ■ - the part of all. but finds it 
wanting in those who were dulled and hardened in 
their sh ’»rt-sicrlited self-righteousness and super- 
ficial self-satisfaction. Their hearing is as though 
they heard not. The parables are thus a summons 
to the conscience of the hearer, and bring about 
a separation between the receptive and the unre- 
ceptive. 

Prc> feasor Jiil idler, together with other recent 
writers, accepts the verses in their most obvious 
meaning, but assigns them to the Evaugeli.sts. 
When Jesus" words were collected after His death, 
the large proportion of parabolic material attracted 
attention. An explanation was sought, and it was 
found in the character of those to whom the par- 
ables were addressed, and in their attitude toward 
Jesus. The multitude had not accepted Him as 
the iMesslah. What had happened must have 
been in accord with the Divine plan. This plan 
had been fulfilled through the use of parables. 
Paul’s teaching in Eo 9-11 is here applied by the 
lo the history of Jesus. J. Weiss, 
ii.iiti.i, that Mk. was acquainted with 

Romans, and followed St. Paul (Die JSchriften des 
XT, i. p. 101). Whatever may be thought as 
to the dependence, the likeness of conception is 
obvious. 

This explanation has in its favour a full and 
frank recognition of the difficulty as well as the 
avoidance of forced and unnatural interpretation. 
Many who think that the pa>;<age goes hack to 
Jesus admit that the Evangelists in their report 
have been in some measure influenced by the hos- 
tility and opposition of unbelieving Israel, so pro- 
nounced at the time when they wrote. The 
explanation gains added support from the fact 
that I lie existing difficulty is not confined to the 
words of Jesus, hut is occasioned in part by the 
appended comments of the Evangelists. Still, it 
cannot yet lay just claim to the validity of a 
demonstration. That the Evangelists should feel 
the need of accounting for the large proportion of 
parabolic material in Jesus’ teaching is not obvious. 
The proportion in Mk., with whom we have pri- 
marily to do, is not striking. We should need to 
postulate, what many deny, his acquaintance with 
the Logia. Again, if the Evangelists evolved this 
whole conception, it is certainly strange that they 
should make so little use of it. Writers are not 
wont thus to forget or neglect their own pet 
hypotheses, as Mk. apparently did. even in the 
course of ch. 4. Could he fail to notice, too, how 
his theory was contradicted by the readiness 
with which Jesus’ hearers understood the account 
of the Wicked Husbandmen ? With all their 
freedom in transmitting Jesus’ words, is it prob- 
able that the writers would venture upon an 
entirely new creation of this kind at so late a 
date ? 

There is greater likelihood that we have to do 
in this passage with a saying of Jesus that, in the 
course of time, has been modified, or received a 
false emphasis. At what stage of the development 


of the Gospels the change took place we cannot be 
certain. The lack of responsiveness on the part of 
His hearers and the gi’owing opposition of which 
we learn in the Gospels, may have caused Jesus to 
applv to His ministry the words of the prophet 
Isaiah ( 0 '^.). The outcome of His mission might 
appear, on first thought, to be a repetition of this 
experience ; but a deeper insight revealed as true 
what the parables of this chapter (Mk 4) teach. 
The despair of the nopN:'' w- receives its 
answer. That it wa^: :i ■ who first 

brought this OT quotation into such connexion 
can be doubhMl. iiKumh -we can no longer be certain 
of its exact applicaiion, and though the text does 
not seem here to be in order. If Jesus used the 
words ironically, they might be cherished by the 
Christians of the later days of conflict as a state- 
ment of the Divine purpose. There is, in any case, 
too much contradictory evidence to admit of our 
receiving them as the deliberate statement of Jesus’ 
intention. 

8. Interpretation. — In wdiat sense is it permis- 
sible to speak of the interpretation of a parable ? 
If we mean thereby an allegory, the need of trans- 
lating its terms into their equivalents is evident. 
This will be required by the hearer in more or less 
fulness, .'u cord.:;n_r Circumstances. The state- 
ments of fi!r (Mk 4 ^ 0 -^ 3 . 33 - 34 ]|) are then 

compreht •!>;!,’( n:r as they may refer to alle- 
gories, but can the same be claimed if the remain- 
ing parabolic material is likewise included ? By 
some it is said that it can be for the narrative 
parables, or parables in the restricted meaning of 
the term. Similitude and Illustrative Instance are 
excepted, as necessarily clear from the way in which 
they are introduced, but narrative parables, being 
complete and independent accounts, require inter- 
pretation. The hearer is as little aware of their 
real significance as was David when listening to 
Nathan’s story of the poor man and his lamb (2 S 
121®*)* evidently represents Jesus as wont 

to relate incidents that had no apparent connexion 
with what was being said or done, and then to add an 
applicatirui, as the moral is appended to the fable. 
One, for instance, who heard about the Treasure in 
the field (Mt 13^), or the Two Debtors (Lk 
would have no reason to think of the Kingdom of 
heaven, or the duties of the sons of the Kingdom, 
until it was demanded by the application. The 
Gospels are not responsible for this theory, for 
they do not give the impression that Jesus kept 
His hearei-s in suspense. Either an explicit state- 
ment, as in the first example, or the occasion, as 
in the second, left commonly no doubt as to the 
topic under discussion. Furthermore, there seems 
to be no good reason for making such a distinction 
between this ixroiin of prirables and the Simidiud' < 
and Hhisiraiivc Kxauiph's. Two parts ai-i* l-i-ri 
essential to constitute a parable, the illustration 
and the truth illustrated. That the illustration ap- 
pears in a slightly modified form does not involve 
a change in the parable’s essential character. And 
can we suppose that Jesus ever told the people one 
story, or a series of stories, and withheld all indi- 
cation of His purpose? What could he expected 
to result therefrom beyond a little entertainment ? 
And even this would be of short duration, unless 
the stories were longer than most of our parables. 
How can we harmonize the fact that the parables, 
as they now stand, set forth in unparalleled clear- 
ness and beauty the deepest truths of the gospel, 
with the assumption that they were used by Jesus 
as a means of punishing the unrepentant by hiding 
the truth ? 

It is not improbable that oftentimes the illustrative 
half of a parable alone was preserved by tradition. 
In such cases we can speak of interpretation if we 
mean thereby the discovery of the original setting 
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ami S' . . 'lether this service is performed 

by t ■ 1 ' or undertaken by their inter- 

preters. Such an understanding of the term is, 
however, misleading, as it obviously does not re- 
present the thought of Mk 4 and parallels. The 
demand of these passages is satisfied only when 
we assume that interpretation means an unfolding 
of details such as is provided for the story of the 
Sower. This would not he required for all para- 
bolic material, but only for tiiose parables that 
were considered to be allegories. We have found 
above that it is not easy to decide how many were 
included by the S\niC'-^n-^ ‘n such a point of 
view. A p?’ion c it m, '- n!'* or ingenious con- 
jecture cannot decide the question, hut only the 
internal evidence discovered by detailed exegetical 
study. 

4 . Transmission and Yalue. — Have the Evan- 
gelists rightly understood and faithfully reported 
J esus’ parables ? Had the tradition, upon which 
they were ti.'p.-cuu ut, preserved an exact recollec- 
tion of \\'-< W)r*;s and their application? The 
parables were quite certainly spoken originally in 
Aramaic, and many of them, after being preserved 
for a time by oral tradition, may have first been 
written down in this same language. But even if 
the bulk of them were first written in Greek, we 
should, of course, still possess them only in trans- 
lation. The possibility of modification accordingly 
exists, even if an earnest endeavour at historical 
accuracy, as conceive of it, could be postulated. 
A comparison of the records of even the shortest 
parable appearing in all the Gospels, or in two of 
them, reveals many variations. While the major 
part are trifling, others may affect materially the 
meaning and structure of the parable. In the 
description of patching the old garment, for in- 
stance (Mk 2 ^ 1 , Mt 9^6^ Lk 5 ^), the casual reader of 
the Ihiglish notes the striking variation in Luke. 
The defenders of the validity of the several ac- 
counts in all their details have been wont to ex- 
plain the divergences by advancing the hypothesis 
of the use of the same parable on different occa- 
sions. In some parables common to Mt. and Lk. 
such a view may be advocated with a show of 
reason, but when these two Gospels are following 
Mk. it has little support. There are parables, 
furthermore, like the one just noted and the Sower 
and the Wicked Husbandmen, that are spoken 
under conditions and with applications so much 
alike and at the same time so peculiar as to ex- 
clude any thought of repetition. The differences 
in the accounts of the Evangelists are unquestion- 
able, and they leave the interpreter no choice. He 
must seek to ascertain the original form of the 
parable. If we say that these differences existed 
in the sources, we simply carry the problem back 
to an earlier stage and contribute nothing to its 
solution ; and even then the personal equation of 
the Evangelist enters in, through the choice and 
arrangement of the details of his narrative. When 
we observe Mt.‘’s tendency to group material, re- 
vealed in so many connexions, we can but conclude 
that this purpose, rather than special knowledge 
of ::i has often determined the setting 

of ■!!- A comparative study shows that 

each of the Synoptists has ijeculiarities which reveal 
themselves in his report. Lk.'s interest in the 
individual and his love of the beautiful are as 
noticeable as Mt.’s regard for the OT and discovery 
of allegorical meanings. 

If the existing evidence proves that Jesus’ words 
were not at first treated as unalterably holy, it 
does not, on the other hand, show that there was 
such freedom as to cast doubt on all His reported 
sayings, or justify giving them a value secondary 
to that of the narrative portions of the Gospels. 
Notwithstanding differences, the Synoptists show 


such essential agreement that we feel little doubt 
regarding mo.st parables. The wonder is that there 
should be so little divergence, even though so short 
a period separated our records and their Aramaic 
sources from the original iiueranees. It can be 
urged in explanation "that Jesus’ teaching was too 
well remembered to admit of the incorporation of 
new creations. What He had said became early 
a precious heritage for all believers, and, besides, 
the parables are of a character to make them 
especially well remembered. Their freshness, 
beauty, and earnestness attest their originality 
and faithful transmission, as does also, in a 
special degree, their suitability to explain and 
enforce the teaching in whose service they are 
einph^yed. That they can be so varied and at 
the same time so simple, excites wonder. One 
turns from Rabbinical literature to the parables 
of Jesus with an increased appreciation of their 
literary excellence, to say nothing of the marked 
contrast in dignity and grandeur of theme. Nor 
is there any writer of early Christian literature 
veorthy of a place in this field beside the Master. 

An observation of the details and relationships of 
common life and an ap}avri‘ilion of their signi- 
ficance is revealed that is rn'ocrar'-l-d. W^- 'min 
an insight into the inner ' ‘e ill! ■<(':, as 

well as into His teaching, that is afforded by hardly 
any other -ff the Gospels. The parables 

are rightly as a most valuable part of 

the Evangelical tradition, and they will so continue 
when their right to be heard in their simplicity is 
generally recognized. 

Lv; vTi'^r. — Tl3i' i'njiortnnt woi-k of recent date on tbe 

Pari.L'u ".‘ifM riuirevi.O'-itiori i-- A. Jiilichoi '■% Dip Gleich7iiHrpd 
tfesu, Freiburg-, See also C. A. Bug-^e, Die Ilanpt-Para- 

bel/i JeMU^ Giessen, 19U3 ; Heinrich Weinel, Die DUdt 
Jefsu in r D- •, i f>t> Frnit «,( 7/ ■ /<■« r, v 

(« • "1 •). ii" i '.i’l -.(‘.I. ’i i- . 

leitung 2 : « .• '■ r ■> \ » il- * 'it ■ 

Leipzig-, ''•! M ■'» “-I \' t nr v ' frt ^r, 

treZfi; v* • G'. 'imd die GUich- 

nietheJ' '■ ' s- i ‘ Die Parabe/n 

JenumeinoctiHcn aicmetegu G'lina. [F-’tr.Tr (Hdirf. 
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of CIiri»U London, lSS:i ; F. L Stfiiiineye>-, Die Ptn'nhalti .-/c't 
Herrn., Berlin, 1S$4; B. Winterbotham, The Kingdom of 
llearen (lS9s) ; A. L Liller, Advenfun liegni (bibl) ; artt. in 
Hastmg^s’ DB, the A’A’/, and tbt- PPE'^, vol. vi, pp. 6SS-T(J3 
(Heinrici) ; Comme^iiariett on the Gospels, and Liven of Chi'int. 

For further literature, see J ulicher, op, cit, i. pp. 20;i-s}2‘2. 

W. J. MouLTOisr. 

PARACLETE (xapd/cXTyros) . — ^The term is nsed 
only in RVm; and is applied to Christ in 1 Jn 2 ^, 
and to the Holy Spirit in Jn 141^-26 1526 Pqp 
an examination of the Greek word and its cognates, 
see ‘ Paraclete ’ in Hastings’ I>B iii. 665 ff. , also art. 
Advocate in present work. A passive meaning, 

^ called to one’s help,’ is required by both the form 
and the classical usage, in which generally the 
word is technical, and denotes the adviser of a 
defendant, or his representative and counsel in a 
court of law. (gradually the two ideas of previous 
engagement by a client and of action only in the 
court or presence of a judge fall away, and the 
word comes to denote one w'ho, in something of a 
ri'preseiitative ch.iracter, caixies on the cause and 
promotes tlio iniere.sTi of another. 

In Philo the proce.ss of the widening of the -meaning of the 
word, used by him sometimes in a technical and sometimes in 
a more general sense, iii.iv niiuo-sr bi* iniced (cf. Hatch, Ennagd 
in JBibl, Greeks 1&H9. ".1 f. ». ■without the assumption of sxny 
Johannine dependence upon Philo. In the Talm. and Tai-g. the 
word is transliterated or Targ. at Job 

gg 23 -*»L^ is rendered ‘ paraclete,* the idea being apparently that 
a special agency from God is needed *to show unto man what 
!-« right,' and produce repentance, Pirke Aholh., iv, 15, re- 
pri-'crit- obeilhjru-e 10 a ^.ingle precept of the Law as a man's I 
paiadeto, averting puiu.-hment from him. In Bhahh, 32«. the 
technical use of the word occurs, and the passage proceeds to ] 
assert that repentance and good works act in a'sirailar way as 
piracletes fora man. ensuring his salvation. Similarly Baba 
hathra, makes all acts of charity and benevolence paracletes 
between Israel and the Father in lieaven. The two daily offer- 
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ings and the sin-offering {Zehahiiti, T6) are paracletes, interced- 
ing for ! . “ d _ the favour of the King. In Talmudic 

times, ' ‘I . ■ j . > I process of change had been carried so 

far th£ : t . . -'r. •■ ipable of an impersonal use, and even 

the plants of Succoth might be spoken of as paracletes, prajing 
in man’s behalf for rain {TcCanith^ i. 63c). An earlier stage is 
occupied bj the Johannine writings, where the word is still 
personal. '/•' ’■ .-.r'- -i; passive sense had already gone, 
and the J n - ", W’as disappearing. 

A Babylonian origin has been claimed for the doctrine of the 
Paraclete on such ground ’ , ' 'V ' ’ ^ r - : '1 ’’ y Ea 

and Marduk to join in the ■ evil 

genii. But Kusku w’as only a messenger of Bel (Jensen, ZA 
xi. 29 ; Jastrow’, Rel. of Bab, 220 f.) ; and though he continued 
for some time to be knowni to the northern Semites (cf. the 
Nerab inscr. in Cooke, North-Semitic liiscr, 186 ff,), his assumed 
functions diffi-'rtd ■_''en..;‘rJly from those of a paraclete, and 
entirely from :hc>e rt fci’r(.d to in the Fourth Gospel. The term 
is certainli' not Babylonian in its ori^n ; and preparations for 
its NT use may be found not only in Philo and the TargLims, 
but even in Ps 34' and Job 33^, though neither Jesus nor the 
author of the Johannine literature needed such preparations. 
Both had sufficient literary faculty to be able to pass without 
guidance from the literal to a metonynious sense of a word, and 
to place it appropriately amid new connexions. 

The term is applied both to Christ Himself and to 
the Holy Spirit in meanings that may be classified. 
Christ is referred to as a Paraclete in two passages. 
1* During His historic manifestation (cf. ‘ another ’ 
in Jn 14^®) He acted in two ways concurrently upon 
men, pronioting the interests of God. Immanently 
He was in them ''the light which lighteth every 
man’ ( Jn 1®) ; and ohjoctivcdy TT*. h’ui;_h. to hear 
upon them from wiiliou: ihe r-' His ex- 

ample and teaching. It is in the latter sphere that 
His provisional work as Paraclete, agent for God 
amongst men, is to be found. Eyfidently He 
regarded it as less j)ermaT'ently valuable for man 
than the indwelling life, vhicl" the coming of the 
Spirit would enrich, Ihu'^ the control and 

the development oj ilui rcgeri(‘ini(* heart from 
‘within; ana hence ih‘ coJihi '<ay. ■ 1; is expedient 
for you that I go aw^w ' (Jn 16")'. is Since Pente- 
cost, Christ acts as Paraclete for man with God 
(1 Jn 2^). In His immanence He represents all, as 
His propitiation avails for all ; but specifically His 
immanental union vitli believers is made more 
effective by their attitude of consent and devotion, 
and He carries on their cause with the Father, 
covering their sins and acting pci-'^oTiallv in their 
behalf (cf. He 1^, Ro 8^, Lk 23-^ Jnl7^). 

On the other hand, the Spirit is the Paraclete of 
God ‘with and in man^ sent to carry on His cause 
and to make perfect the surrender to Him and the 
service of Hi> peojde. The term ^sent’ is used 
officially of rhe S[)irit, as of the Incarnate in regard 
to His historical manifestation. The distinction 
must not be unduly pressed ; but the Paraclete’s 
work in the hearts of the disciples themselves is 
the prominent assurance of Jn 14^®*^, His work 
through them on the world that of Jn 16*’'®’, whilst 
Jn 15®®^ is intermediate, and combines the qualify- 
ing grace with the incitement to witness. 

The Paraclete is not mentioned by that name 
elsewhere in the Gospels; but His functions as 
such are referred to not only in the intimate con- 
versation on the evening of the betrayal, but in 
such preparatory words as Jn 1®® 7^^*. And though 
the worn is Johannine, the teaching has its parallels 
in the Synoptics (Mt 10~^ Mk I3*b Lk 11^® 12^^ 
24^®) ; and the general idea which our Lord, accord- 
ing io ih(‘ of ail the Evangelists, sought 

to cenniininicaec and to expand, seems to have been 
that since He could no longer remain in the flesh 
to promote the cause of God in His disciples. He 
would act in heaven as their representative ‘with 
the Father, and the Holy Spirit ‘would come to 
dwell in them and to further whatever tended to 
their perfection and to God’s glory. 

Literature. — To the work? cittrl in nastinyf?’ DB iii. 668, add 
Welldoti, Recolatioft if thtr. lloht Spirit, 1(17 fl. ; G. G. Findlay in 
Bxp. Times, xii. (1901) 445 ; and Jaatrovv, Diet, of Targ. etc , s.v, 

R. W. Moss. 


PARADISE. — The word is a Persian one_, and 
was adopted by the Hebrews from the mildest 
and most benevolent of their conquerors. Like 
most words with sufficient impetus to find their 
way into another language, it brings ‘with it 
^-oi net hill g* of the character of the race from 
which it comes. It means something that the 
NT receives ‘ Legion ’ and * Prsetorium ’ from 
Rome, and ‘ Paradise ’ from Persia. It seems in 
its first home to have denoted a park -like garden, 
— an enclosure fenced in from evil influences out- 
side, and yet not so artificial as to he solely the 
work of man and devoid of natural landscape 
beauties. Herds of deer and other wild animals 
found a happy home in the old Persian paradises 
(Xen. Cyr. i. 3". 14, Anab. i. 2. 7). But a word enter- 
ing the speech of a strong nation does not remain 
unaltered. The strength of Israel was religious, 
and the word ‘Paradise’ became on her lips re- 
stricted to the great garden where God at the 
first had talked with man. Paradise became to 
her the lost Eden, the garden of the four rivers 
and the two rny>tic trees. It was impossible, 
however, to the Hebrew that anything sAA’-- > 
should remain a mere memory. In ps-K-. if 
time it became a heavenly and an hwj)irhig bopo. 
A cool and fragrant Paradise a^va^T'• i '.‘o fa'nIiiVil 
Hebrew after death. The Golden Age creates the 
future home of the people of God. 

It^ was to little purpose that the Alexandrian 
Jewish school combated this conception as too 
materialistic and eai'thy. The popular mind saw 
nothing attractive in ih(‘ nllogoii/iug uhich taught 
that Paradise meant ‘‘virtue,’ and the trees of the 
g' ■’ L . ' p" Tla 

I * ■ ■ , lair on: n' ; 

'.v'ii, V. ".I not suffer a system ‘which 
ignores so large a portion of his conscionsness. 

This vvas its meaning to the mass of men in 
Gospel times. Ir aiipcars thrice in the NT, — in 
Lk 23^®, in 2 Co 12^, and in Rev 2"^, — and its history 
on the sacred page seems that of a spiral curve 
upwards. St. Paul’s reference is so mystic as to 
remain somewhat indefinite, yet it is up to Paradise 
he is^ caught. But in Revelation the spiritual 
meaning shines through llio thin veil of the pic- 
torial promise to rhe r.j/iiC'«ian ‘angel.’ 

It is not without interest to observe that in later times and 
outside Scripture the word seems in two directions to take a 
downward slant : first, among Mohammedans as applied to 
their carnal heaven, and afterwards in the Mediaeval Church 
as indicating a plac'c (the Linihur Patnim) reserved for departed 
souls who are only in partial and imperfect communion with 
the faithful. 

Our Lord’s solitary use of the word constitutes 
by far its greatest interest to Christians. He who 
spoke of ‘the kingdom of God’ or ‘ the kingdom of 
heaven’ to the Apostles, used the word ‘Paradise’ 
to the dying brigand on the cross. The connota- 
tion of a term rises and falls with the mood of 
the speaker. But with the Speaker on this 
occasion, His mood is always regulated by the 
reccjil ivily of the hearer. This man never knew 
II Mich of any world beyond his own world of 
‘violence and rapine. He was dying now. What 
he needed was a form of comfort — ^real and true, 
no doubt, but such as he could reach and relish. 
He was writhing in thirst and agony, and the 
simple, common, current idea of Paradise, with 
its rest and relief, was to him, for the time being, 
the chiefest good. The hope of such a change 
was a simple hope ; but a plain thought may be 
as true, as far as it goes, as a comjilex one ; just 
as an outline may he as correct as a finished 
portrait. Anything more advanced would have 
meant nothing to the repentant robber. He who 
‘ knew what was in man ’ gave the promise. See, 
further, art. ‘ Paradise ’ in Hastings’ DB, and the 
Literature cited there. 
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Literatltre. — A & bearing: upon Christ’s use of the word, special 
ref. may be made to Salmond, Christian Doct. of I ‘iimoriahtu^ 
346 ff. ; Edersheim, LT ii. 600 f. ; W. H. Brookfield, Sermons, 
ISjff, ; Cairns, Christ Jlnmiroj Star, 270 ff, ; Maclaren, 
Sermons Preached in Maiichrst*’r, 160 ff. ; C. H. H. Wright, 
The iQitermediate State, 152 ff. ; R. E. Hutton, The Soul in the 
Unseen World, 155 S. P. JoHNSTOJ^E, 

PARADOX. — The paradoxes of the Gospels may 
he divided into three kinds. (1) Truth may be 
expressed in a way to shock opinion from its 
dogmatic slumber. Brief and vivid statements 
are made without qualification or explanation : 
metai>hors are used to arrest the attention and 
stimulate the imagination, rather than to give a 
definite picture of the truth; a contrast whicli 
will force the hearer to think for himself is pre- 
ferred to an argument which he need only follow. 
'Paradoxes/ it has been said, 'are the burrs of 
literature — they stick.’ (2) Truth often appears 
paradoxical at the time of its discovery, because 
it runs contrary to current conventions. Our view 
of men and things contains little knowledge, but 
much opinion. Custom alone niake^ ii- forgcD 
that we are living upon a volcano, until the 
revelation of some new truth revolutionizes all. 
So the fact that the world moves appeared para- 
doxical enough in the 16th century. Its strange- 
ness was due to the environment into whicli it 
was thrust. (3) But sometimes the most adequate 
expression of a truth that we can reach still 
retains its paradoxical character in spite of time 
and familiarity, owing to flio conflict of the con- 
ceptions united in ii - \ i o n . We believe that 

the opposition is harmonized in reality, but we 
have as yet no clear and distinct idea of the 
reconciliation. 

Each of these three kinds of paradox may be 
abundantly illustrated from the Gospels; and 
some of the most remarkable of the sayings of 
Jesus exemplify all three (Mt 5^, Jn 122^* 

1. Mucli of the teaching of Jesus naturally 

took the form of condensed and vivid aphorisms. 
S;^stematic discourse, such as a moral philosopher 
might attempt, would not have been appropriate. 
It could hardly have been recorded ; it would not 
have been understood. Moreover, Jesns was 
setting forth fundamental principles which could 
not be demonstrated, but appealed directly to the 
moral intuition for acceptance (Mt 5^®"' ^^•’). Fur- 
ther, He often suggested spiritual truths through 
analogies or metaphors, which, however suggestive, 
cannot be pressed in detail (Mt 11^^ 17^, Lk 18-^, 
Jn 13^'^^). Again we find contrasts that were 
clearly intended to enforce reflexion (Mt 
j 034-39^ Lk 14‘^, Jn In short, Jesus would 

naturally avoid expressions which could be taken 
quite literally (Mt jgai. 22 034 25^’^^). For He 
came to give a new spirit to the world, not to lay 
down a detailed scheme of life and ".'ib i •>! 
which in time must have become .r.i 10 if 
lifeless. 

2. The moral and religious teaching of Jesus, 
though foreshado^veil by the Law and the Prophets, 
came into sharp conflict with the formalism that 
petrified Jewish life in His day (Mt 

Mk 2^®'^ 3^“®). More paradoxical still must have 
appeared His condemnation of the Pharisees 
(Mt 2;T‘3‘'}, His friendship with publicjms and 
sinners (Mt 9^"^®, Mk 2^®‘^®,,Lk 19^"^"), His con- 
ception of the Messiah (Mk 10^^ 

3 . Finally, there is the important class in which 
oppO'-ite and apparently conflicting aspects of 
tnitli, life, and duty aVe expressed in a form 
which does not completely liarn ionize them. In 
the teaching of Jesus we have unworldly simplicity 
united with worldly shrewdness (iVIt 7^® 10^“* 

18®* Lk 16^"^®), the universal beneficence and 
compassion of God bound up with severe and 


inexorable justice (Mt 20^“^® ; 

we have the great and deep conceptions of life 
through death, joy through suffering, love through 
severance, pt-ace tlirongh conflict, victory through 
surrender, ^elf-reidization liiVoiigb -ci ■'‘-renuncia- 
tion, the conquest of the w<,-':.l : ir-o’igb the cross 
of shame (Lk 14®^'®®, Jn IG- ■ i2®). Here 

are the profoundest truths, and yet the most 
paradoxical, for they are expressed through ideas 
that are partially contradictory to one another. 

TVe believe that if we could apjirehend the whole 
truth, if we could understand through ami rlirougli 
the whole meaning and purpose of cre.aiLo:’, 'vxe 
could express £hese truths in a manner that would 
not shock our reason. But in the twilight of our 
knowlcilge we must be content to hold fast to 
lialf-iruc’ii-, none of which is quite free from 
error or, at any rate, indetiniteness. Some who 
prefer consistency to comprehensiveness would 
sacrifice one part of the antithesis and elaborate 
the other. But though these may play a useful 
part in the dialectical movement of progress, they 
appear to be further removed from the whole truth 
than those who embrace the seeming contradiction, 
unable to fathom its depths, yet assured that in it 
is realized a perfect reconciliation. See also art. 
Parable, p. 314\ A. J. Je^^kinsox. 

P ARAL YSIS. — In the NT the terms TrafxtXvrcKos 
(Mt 9^“®, Mk 2^"^®) and TrapaXeXvjaiuos (Lk 5^'^“®®) 
are employed to designate the nervous affection 
variously known as paralysis or palsy. Palsy 
commonly denotes loss of motor power in a muscle 
or set of muscles, and is equivalent to motor 
paralysis. When the power of transmitting sen- 
sory impressions to the brain centres is^ lost, we 
have sensory paralysis. The affliction is due to 
disease of the cerebral centres or of the nerves, 
owing to injury or morbid changes. In some cases 
the paralysis depends on removable causes ; most 
( opuiiorn \ . however, upon alteration of structure 
involving^ permanent loss of function. There are 
two fomis of paralysis : hemiplegia, where one side 
of the body is affected ; and paraplegia, where the 
lower limbs are rendered useless. In the instance 
above given in tlic Syiiof;* h < the term used by Lk. 
{TrapakeXviikvos) imiicuLr^ Tiuu it was not a case pf 
hysterical jia’uly^K where a shock would be avail- 
able to riMPovc ’tix'. trouble (Bennett), but that it 
was rathe! ffiiviiX":- arising from serious nep^ous 
disease. Vii Evangelists make prominent 

the impression of Divine power and majesty caused 
by this significant healing xvork of Jesus. And 
St. Luke prefaces his account with the additional 
reference to the power of God. ' The power of the 
Lord was with him to heal ’ (eZs to iacrdai). All the 
accounts likewise record a mig^i/ m i of 

healing on the part of the frieno'. icjo.i'ig .he: to 
overcome all obstacles in the p-.'Si 10 g’eat 
Healer — an expectation wiiich we may bmieve 
energized also in the one to be healed. The com- 
bination of ;i \il3lizing faith on the part of the 
people, and ihc ac:iv iry'of Divine power and heal- 
ing purpo-*e ill Jesus.' wa« precisely such as was 
most favourable to efficient curati\e action. St. 
Luke’s account may be placed side by side with 
his record of our Lord’s words ascribing His heal- 
ing to the direct action of the Divme power (Lk 
11®^), and the w'loh' cou’.iia*'--! with the state- 
ment repeatedly Ji-cri :o .Ic-o- in the Fourth 
Gospel, that the source of all healing power (as 
of true wisdom) was in the Divine indwelling (:-ce 
art. Miracles). For the question arising liere as 
to the connexion between the irifirmitj’ and human 
sin, see art. Impotence. 

The case of the Centurion^s servant (Mt Lk 
7®’"^) is marked hy one feature which is significant. , 
The patient was ‘grievmiisly toimented’ (oeLrQs j 
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fiacravii^o/xei'os), where, however, the description Ls 
not given by Luke, but by Matthew. The indica- 
tion may therefore not be medicaliy so suggestive. 
Bennett [Diseases of Bible) inclines to regard it as 
a case probably of progressive paralysis attended 
by muscular "spasms and involving respiratory 
nioveiiients,' while Macalister (art. ‘Medicine’ in 
Hastings' DB], on the ground of Matthew’s de- 
scription of the pain involved, prefers to regard it 
as one ‘ possibly" of spinal meningitis.’ The narra- 
tives are, ho^wever, not medical, and their central 
interest lies in the centurion's ‘great faith’ so 
warmly eulogized by Jesus, and in his simple 
straightforward conception of the nature of the 
power and authority possessed by our Lord. He 
compares it to the authority conferred upon and 
exercised hy himself — on the one hand being a 
power derived from the suj)reme source of all 
authority, and on the other being absolute in 
enforcing and obtaining promptest obe<lience. It 
is signilieant that our I.oid acet-pts this conception, 
and commends in the fullest fashion the faith of 
which it was a part (see art. Cures). 

T. IL BIGHT. 

PARENTS. — 1. Jewish parents. — A few intro- 
ductoiy remarks on the conjugal relation are 
necessary. The husband was supreme in the 
household ; his authority recognized by the wife 
— and here it may be noted that, while i^olygamy 
was x^ermitted by the Jewish law, the X'^Jinciiile of 
' one man one wife ’ had won general acceptance. 
As for the legal status of the wife, the provisions 
in resx^ect to some things (see Divopx'E) were one- 
sided ; but her xiosition, if subordinate, was by no 
means one of absolute dependence, nor was she 
relegated to the seclusion common in other Oriental 
nations. The husband ruled ; the wife’s influence 
in all domestic concerns was great. Fidelity was 
exx^ected on both sides. The match might lia\e 
been arranged by other parties (see 
but the relations of the wedded pair would be 
characterized by a growing love. The honourable 
position of the faithful wife^ (Pr w’oiild be 

evidenced in countless JeTvdsh homes. To the 
strong attachment of husband to wife, of wufe to 
husband, there is frequent and touching allusion 
in later Jeurish literature- It would make itself 
felt in the whole family life. 

This brief notice of the conjugal relation should 
help to a correct appreciation of the relations now 
to be considered, viz. the parental, and, by conse- 
quence, the filial. At once it may be set dowm 
that the requirements of the Fifth Commandment 
had taken deep hold in Jewish life. As Bousset 
{Bel. d. J ltd. 402) remarks, it wsls not forgotten that 
in the Decalogue the duties of children to x^arents 
follow inniiediately upon those which turn on 
matters religious and ritual. The requirements, 
it should be noted x>articularly, place both parents 
on the same level. In practice the supremacy of 
the father as ruler of the household was, indeed, 
reco^ized ; his power over his children w^as almost 
absolute : at the s-anie time, the utmost respect and 
obedience to both father and mother were de- 
manded and yielded. Domestic discipline was 
exceedingly strict ; the behaviour of child to 
X>arent w^ould be marked by that courtliness of 
etinindfe which was once a feature of English 
burii'y life ; there was, perhaps, little demonstra- 
ti vcrio-^ of affection in the case of the father. Re- 
straint is, in short, observable ; but it formed no 
barrier to a love deep and strong which knit child 
to parent and parent to child ; the full pathos of 
the love which linked a J ewish father to his son 
cannot be set down in wmrds. The joyousness of 
child-life vras in no wise cramped ; allusion is met 
with to the readiness of parents to provide for, and 
to enter into, the amusement of the children. Not 
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until the 2nd cent, was the maintenance of children 
the subject of legal enactment ; fulfilment of the 
duty iiatl x^i'obably been taken as a matter of 
course. It was certainly expected that children 
should minister to the necessities of aged x^arents. 
See, further. Boyhood. 

2. The koine at Nazareth. — Josexdi was in any 

case the legal father of Jesus (Dalman, The Words 
of Jesus) ; hence the x)arental and iiiial relation as 
illustrated in the Holy Family mny di^jcussecl 
apart from questions treated < iierc (see 

Yirgin-birth). Tlie glimpses afforded are but 
few : there are the stories in the opening chapters 
of Matthew and Luke, and some incidents in our 
Lord's ministry. Fragmentary notices ; and yet 
a great deal may be read into them when studied 
in connexion with tin* i'ie« ■. nii'g paragraphs. 

'SYhat, then, is (d-vi - m! !>■.' in the parents of 
Jesus? Conjugal attachment; so also a genuine 
and simple-hearted piety. They are punctilious 
in the obsen^ance of religious duties (Lk 2^^* ; 

if attendance at the Passover was only demanded 
of men, Mary is quick to avail herself of a privilege 
which had been extended to women also {Lk 2'^^). 
That the child Jesus ‘increased in wisdom’ (Lk 
040. 5J) ig statement not to be interpreted vutbout 
thought of the parental care which watclred over 
His ripening intelligence. If His .■■•■'g-.. 

and answers ’ were cause of astonisLm-^Uw vLk 2 
the explanation points, in part at any rate, to 
early training given bj" His mother ; to the care- 
ful discharge, by Joseph, of tlie paternal duties, 
!•••■. .‘.I Him for the eventful clay when, 
’■ I* age of twelve years, He would be- 
come a ‘ son of the Law.’ There was the further 
discharge of paternal duty as the lad was taught 
a trade (Mk 6*'^). The strict discipline above sx^oken 
of is implied in Lk 2'’’^ [kuI bTroraa-crSfxepos adrois) : 
the respect and obedience which Joseph and Mary 
claim as their due are promptly rendered by the 
boy, the growing youth. 

There the narrative of the early life of Jesus 
breaks off ; of Gospel record of the next eighteen 
years there is none. With the resumption of the 
narrative Jesus has arrived at manhood ; Joseph 
disax>pears from the scene, and attention accord- 
ingly centres on the relations of Jesus with the 
widowed mother. No longer is He a member of 
the family circle ; Mary is cared for by sons and 
lb . ; i> h : . ■ • ^ : but the respect, the affection, the loving 
-•/h' '.ihM- of ‘her firstborn son’ is •:!” ’ 

by her. Reasserts Hi< iii(I(qi(Mi<l(‘ric(!, i- .■ ■■ ■ * 

feet courtesy (Jn 2^ ; ' i he luldro'-*' i- that of court- 
eous respect, even of tenderness,’ Westcott). He 
is not to be understood in Mk as disowning 

parental ties; rather as speaking of f}nnn\ of 
God that is greater than the human family. 'J’lic 
touching incident recorded in Jn U)-'- B ."ignili- 
cant of maternal and filial devotion to the very end. 

3. Sayings of our Lord. — Attention must novr be 
directed to notes struck by Jesus where recorded 
sayings of His have reference to the parental and 
filial relations. Few in number, they are signifi- 
cant. For Him x’urciiL- are tlte natural guardiiuis 
(Lk 8®®)- He Iia> scailiing condemnation for the 
legal fiction which affords means of escape for 
children unwilling to contribute to their parents’ 
support (Mt Mk ; the Fifth Command- 
ment, for Him, is iiaraniount above other religious 
duties (see Cdrbax). He takes obedience to the 
Fifth Commandment for granted (Mt 19^®, Mk 10^®, 
Lk 18^‘) ; its observance is a condition of ‘ eternal 
life.’ If in days near at hand parent will betray 
child and child parent, the unnatural circumstance 
will be but evidence of tribulation predicted by 
Him (Mt 10'^^ Mk 13'^ Lk 2V^). Wiiab He says 
in Mt 10®^ (Lk 14^®) is tantamount to a recognition 
of the strength of family ties. Very beautifully 
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has it been said that His favourite illustration was 
drawn from the home. Tlius in the Lord's Prayer 
it is the idea of the home that governs ihe 
Prayer. The relations between the Heavenly 
Father and His children are set forth in terms 
richly suggestive of the human relationships. 

‘ Reverence and submission — that the parent has 
a right to obtain from the children ; support, for- 
Ijearance, and protection — that the children on 
their part have a right to ask from the parent'’ 
(A. W. llobinson. Church Catechism Explained). \ 

Two sayings may present difficulty. One of 
them occurs in Lk 18-^ ; it must be compared with 
Mt 19-^- Mk 10-^*^, where descriptions of the 
blessings of the Messianh Kingiiovs are set forth 
in terms familiar to thedoN\-. ,.r oiir Lord’s day. 
Mention is indeed made of circumstances under 
which the renunciation of earthly ties may be 
demanded ; they are* however, exceptional cir- 
cumstances, where the ties in question are in- 
compatibie with a higher allegiance. The other 
saying occurs in Mt 8-^ (cf. Lk Request and 

rejoinder have been explained of proverbial allu- 
sion (Adeney) ; it has been held tliat the permis- 
sion really souglit was to remain and support an 
aged father until he died (Theophylact)* ; and this 
is possible- It is certainly hard to believe that, j 
with burial following so quickly uj)on death as 
is the ease in the East, a request so thoroughly I 
in accord with Jewish feeling (cf. To 4--'*) was i 
abruptly refused by J esus. His reply is, perhaps, i 
capable of metaphorical interpretation : ‘ Think j 
not only of the dead, remembcir the needs of the | 
living.’ There may be, how^ever, a reminder in it 
of the exceptional circumstances above alluded 
to. Besides, the teaching of Jesus had its sterner 
aspect. 

Literature. — Schiirer, HJP^ ii. iL 27; Abrahams, Jewish 
TJfp in The which goes back to earlier days; 

.lo-cph, (ir-.'i othi Life; 'Sltinru'-dy Socitil Moraliti/ ; 

Jt. ■ T' (.’hiir'-'i ii'- i. Teacher or Morality ’ in Lecttir>*s 

n/ifl I'w 'lu* in regard to modern life see 

Mason, Hane Education ; Turnbull, Mints on Child Training ; 
Mrs. Craik, Sermons out of Church. H. L. JaCKSON". 

PARONOMASIA (Gr. Trapopojma-la, Lat. annomin- 
atio ).* — A play on wmrds of similar sound. This 
linguistic use, wdxich ii‘ :hc p'» day is usually 
confined to humorous \Th''!g, ■- ioiPid in ancient, 
and especially Oriental, works in the most serious 
passages. In Hebrew it is frequent, largely with 
proper names. There are many examples in the 
OT, e.p. Gn 9^ 25^ 48^2, Ex 2^ Ru 1^, Is 63b 
Mic In the New Testament the writ- 

ings of St. Paul, wffiose early training had been 
Jewish, furnish some instances of parono7nasia (e.y. 
Pliilem^h ^Ovr}OL,uov — dxPV<^'rov — €L'Xf>T] 0 "^ov )3 but in the 
Gospels it is rave, being found chieily, if not wdiolly. 
in the Hebraistic Gospel according to St. .Matthew. 
The best known and most certain example is Mt 
1 QI 8 n^Tpos (a rock), /caZ irri Tath-rj rg 'ir€Tp< 3 |. 

(? fragment of rock) olKodofin^w pov rijr iKKXrjatav. 
If, as seems probable, our Lord spoke in Aramaic, the 
w^ord used w'ould be Kepka cf. Heb. d'ss Jer 
4^, Job 30®= ‘rocks’). paronomnsia makes 

the reference to St. Peter certain, although there 
may still be room for doubt whether Christ meant 
that St. Peter, as the leader of the Apostolic band, 
should be the human founder of the new Church, or 
that it should be built on the foundation of the con- 
fession, Si) et o ^picTTos 6 vihs Tovdcov too ^Qvtos. The 
former of these views is the more reasonable, and 
would probably have been almost univei-sally ac- 

* Winer in his Chrarntnar (tr. Moulton, 1882, pp. 79?J-7i)6) 
distinguishes between paroiwmasia and annoniinatio, definin^f 
the former as * a combination of like-sounding words ’ (e.g. Lk 
21 n, Mt 2lU), and the latter as ‘ having respect to the meaning 
of the words as well as to their similarity in sound’ (e.g. Mt 
161 S), jSee also Blass, MT Grammar, tr. Thackeray, 189^ p. 298. 

t Cf. also Ec 71 a cpj ips?. 
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cepted had it not been for tlie extravagance of some 
Roman Catholic commentators. 

There are also possible examples of paroyiomaslct 
in Mt 2^ 3*-^. In the former of these ’lie 

w'ords Mai^wpaios (=an inhabitant oi Nazareth) 
KhTjOTjo’erat are not found in any prophet, but it 
seems not unlikely chat tliey contain an allusion to 
the language of Is 11^ wdiere Messiah is called 
(=a branch), a'’i! " •'-.-'.blfx :dso to the w’ord (to 
preserve) ; cf. I - t'.! !■ .' .'‘»i i (cf. Lk 3^) the Baptist 

says dvvaraL 6 debs e/c tQv XLdtap tovtwv iyeipat rcKva rip 
'AfSpadp. The Hebrew' words for Xldoi and reKva are 
similar in sound. There may therefore be a jyaro- 
7ioi)iasia here : ‘ God can from these stones 
'dhdnini) raise up children (cu;: banttn) to Abraham.’ 
These passages have been used to sui>port the view', 
which is as old as Fapias, that parts at least of Mt. 
had a Hebrew or Aramaic original.* 

Literature, — C. B. MicK:*.-!’- i-.* Mlai. 

1737); J. F. Boettcher, de >/«•/.., '.f- •' inris 

Paido Apo&tolo freijumtati'^ \ . ' I:.-’ ■ ;ir'- l.il. 'I\tra 

Vol-, p. 165 (by Konig). 1 1 . \V . b 1 'I.l ' ) il ! ) . 

PAROUSIA. — In connexion with the intimations 
of His approaching death, Jesus frequently spoke 
of HLs coming again to earth in a w'ay that w'ould 
give proof of His indestructible life and pow'er. It 
is evident, how'ever, that in those jireuictions of 
the future it was not ahvays in exactly the same 
sense that He meant His coming to be understood . 
His sayings on the subject from time to time 
obviously pointed to several comings, each of which 
w'as to have its peculiar character an<l aim (see 
COMIKG AGAIN). But there w'as one coming wddch 
He foretold in language of exceptional emphasis 
and impressiveness, — His appearance in celestial 
majesty at the end of the world, to perfect the 
w'ork interrupted by His death, but still to 1^ 
renew'ed and carried* on through the ages by His 
spiritual energy. This w’as to be the supreme 
manifestation of His glory: iirid io it the term 
Parousia {wapov<rla) is dbtiiu'tivd^- applied (Mt 
243 . 27 . 37 ^. It w’ill signaii/.c riie II rial ilium pli of His 
cause, and the complete establishment and con- 
summation of the Kingdom of God. It is the great 
crisis which has been designated in common usage 
the (Second Coming. 

It was at Caesarea Philippi, after His first an- 
nouncement of the tragic end aw*aiting Him at the 
hands of men, that Jesus made also the first an- 
nouncement of His future glorious return (Mt 16^, 
Mk 8^, Lk 9^). He repeated it subsequently 
under varied circumstances and to varied groups 
of listeners, and tow'ards the close of His ministry 
the Parousia, or Second Coming, assumed a marked 
prominence in His teaching. 

In His utterances regarding it, as recorded in the 
Gospels, there are three points which call specially 
for consideration, — its time, its manner, and its 
decisive significance. 

1. Time. — As to the time of the Parousia, we 
find two classes of statements that are somew’hat 
perplexing to reconcile. In one set of passages 
Je-sus looks forward to its early, and even speedy, 
ai)}»roac]i. The existing generation was to witness 
it t-Mc 24'*’}. On one occasion He told those stand- 
ing by that some of them should not taste of death 
till they saw the Son of Man coming in His King- 
‘ dom (Mtl6^ ; cf. Mk 9b Lk 9^), and the same idea 
of nearness exjwc.s.-ed in Mt 10^ and Mk 14®^. 
f Yet w^e are confronted by another set of passages 
that suggest a lengthened period of waiting, and 

* It is, of eourse, possible that in our Lord’s discourses, Npokeii 
original^ in .Vraniaif’, there were e.xamples of paronomasia 
w hich hav l bueu losi in the Greek vansion. JESdihom (BiiJ,. m d. 
MT, i. 504) and others have made conjectural attempts to restore 
some of these, but they are not convincing-. Mt 1025 may con- 
tain a paronomasia if B£s?^^t3aCX. is to be connected with 
and made lord of the dwelling- ’ (elxolurroTr.^). 
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the probability of the Pai'ousia being deferred- 
Such are the parables of the Ten Virgins (Mt 25^*^^) 
and the Tyrannical Upper Servant (Lk 12^’'^ and 
Mk 13^^). Jesus did not Himself profess to define 
the time ; indeed, in one memorable saying He 
disclaimed with the utmost distinctness all positive 
knowledge of the day and hour of the supreme 
eonL -mmation (Mt 24^ i| Mk 13^-). In the great 
U ■ Discourse recorded in Mt 24 and 
.3 Me 21), the subject is complicated by 
the manifest reference in certain sections to the dis- 
astrous collapse which threatened the Jewish State. 

Some, taking the discourse a unity, have 

been led to maintain that the i ■(!•■> i>'. .K— us respecting 

His coming were all fulfilled in' ;'.l di.'-Lr Jerusalem 

(Stuart Russell, Parousia). Many critics, however, find them- 
selves unable to regard the discourse, in the form reported, as 
one continuous and connected deliverance of Jesus. Wendt 
and Charles, following Colani, contend that some parts of it 
are interpolations from an apocalj-ptic document of Judseo- 
C ; ) the year a.d. 67-68. It seems 

I !i- a*- ;o aew, ‘ advocated by Professor 

Bruce and others, that in this discourse the Evangelists have 
gathered together in one place words spoken on different 
occasions, and have connect^ future events more closely than 
the utterances of Jesus justified. It is at least clear that certain 
passages in the discourse point to the judgment on Israel as a 
nation and the impending fall of Jerusalem and its Temple- 
worship, whilst it is equally clear that other passages refer to a 
crisis, certainly to be looked for, but still lying in the distance 
(Mt 24^3-50, Mk 133^37). 

^yith tbe purport of these latter passages, indi- 
cating a possible delay in the coming, there are 
several other sayings of Jesus that distinctly agree, 
as, e.g., the two parables already mentioned (Mt 
and Lk and also the parable of the 

Ui:jij-i JuJ.gr (Lk 18^“’^). We find, besides, that in 
SI psr.i ica-s'r group of parables-— the Mustard Seed, 
the Leaven (Mt 13'"'‘'^'\i, and the Growing Grain of 
Com (Mk4^^) — tl't' T\’’: :■! •■;! TTi- < ::i jr- to establish 
is represented as •. Is- !si‘\ of growth. 

Evidently Jesus was not unmincltul ot the prepara- 
tory process it might be necessary for the wofid to 
pass through ere He could usher in the Kingdom 
in its full glory. His words can be interpreted as 
indicating a recognition of the natural course of 
human ilevoloptiicnl as an essential factor in deter- 
mining rlu? tiiiic wJien the world would be ripe for 
the final manifestation of His power. Moreover, 
He spoke also of the evangelization of the Gentile 
races as a work to be undertaken ere the end 
should come (Mt 24^^ 26^^ Mk 13^®). The gospel 
was first to be published among all nations, that 
they also might have an opportunity of accc]>ting 
the offer of grace ; * the times of the Gentiles mu.'^t 
be fulfilled ’ (Lk Here again there is fore- 

shadowed a lengthened process, requiring, not a 
g«‘T!('ra{i()!i only, but an era, for its acconiplish- 
nicut. Mi'.iiiie'.tly Jesus took into account the 
gradual e\ chi! ion' of human affairs in contemx>lat- 
ing the triumph of His Kingdom, while at the 
same time His faith in that triumph was so real 
and a^ured, and His vision of it so intensely clear, 
that it seemed to Him imminent, on the eve of 
fulfilment ; and when He spoke under this feeling 
His disciples gathered the impression that it was 
close at hand, and they naturally understood the 
supreme event to be synchronous with the fall of 
J erusalem, though in this, as it proved, they were 
mistaken. 

2. Manner. — As to the manner of the Parousia, 
a considerable nnmber of passages represent it as 
altogether startling and unexpected. It is to break 
in upon the wmrld as a sudden surprise, while men 
pe busi^ with their earthly affairs, like the Flood 
in the time of Noah, or the destruction of Sodom 
in the time of Lot (Lk 34)^ approach shall 

be as that of a thief, stealing into the house with- 
out warning (12®®^*), or as the arrival of an absent 
master at an hour wken his servants are not look- 
ing for him (vv.^"^), or as the return of the bride- 


groom in the night-time. lo/.Jii'g h.i'- bride and the 
marriage party to the ceding- iCiL"]' (Mt 
On the other hand, there are passages in the 
Eschatological Discourse in Mt 24 and Mk 13 
w^hich seem to represent the final coming as pre- 
ceded by certain manifest signs wkich shall give 
evidence of its nearness — the appearance of false 
Christs (Mt 24P, Mk 13®* -), wars, earthquakes, and 
famines (Mt 24"^, Mk persecutions and tribu- 

lations (Mt 24®, Mk 13^^'^®), the darkened sun and 
falling stars (Mt 24®®, Mk 13®'^- If, how'ever, the 
view of the composite character of that discourse, 
as w*e now* have it, is accepted, the passages de- 
scribing such arresting phenomena may be inter- 
X)reted as vivid pictorial forecasts of the calamitous 
state of things by w'hich the threatened Jewish 
crisis would be ushered in. But w*hether that 
view* is accepted or not, special weight must be 
attached to the warning given by Jesus that even 
the most striking and palpable signs might be 
misread. The heralds of the great climax, He 
declares, must not be taken as the climax itself ; 

I ‘ All these things must come to pass, but the end 
is not yet ’ (Mt 24®). After all, apparently, wdiat- 
ever may be the (Mt.’.-troi'hic -ocial or other up- 
heavals by w*hich \i L x>rc‘!inIoiI, the signal event 
is to come suddenly and unexpectedly, at such an 
hour as men think not (Mr 24^% Lk 1*2-^®*^®). Yet, 
when it does come, there shall be no dubiety ; the 
splendour shall be dazzlingly patent, like the 
jiglusilng-n.i-b illumining Ml the heavens (Mt 
24®-). 

3. Significance. — The decisive significance of the 
Parousia w*as expressed by Jesus in words of pro- 
found solemnity. What it will involve, according 
to His teaching, may be briefly summed up as 
foliow’s : 

(1) The Divine dignity of His Person shall then 
be disclosed. He wull appear in heavenly majesty, 
attended by His holy angels, and His glory and 
^ower^ shall be fully revealed (Mt 24®® 25®*^ 26®^, 

(2) His authority as Judge shall be put in force. 

Entnmted by the Father with supreme judicial 
functions (Jn 5®®*®®), He will gather all nations 
before Him to receive a reward according to their 
works (Mt 16®^ 25®®) ; the secrets of all hearts shall 
be unveiled (Lk 12®) ; there shall be a sifting and 
separation of the good from the bad, the spm*ious 
from the true (Mt 7®®* ®® ^ 25®®) ; and the sen- 

tence of np] »ru\al ot oi condemnation passed shall 
depend on Lho a’.rimde and spirit tow^ards Himself 
by w*hich the life has been sw*ayed (25®^'^). 

(3) The future destinies of men shall be deter- 
mined. The day shall at last have arrived — ‘ that 
day ’ (Mt 7®®, Lk 10^®) so momentous to every soul — 
when there can be no more self-deception, and the 
results of the law of recompense shall have to be 
faced, the righteous and pure-hearted being raised 
to eternal life and blessedness in the presence of 
the Father, and the unw*orthy and insincere cast 
into the outer darkness (Mt 22^® 25®^-'^®, Mk 8®®). 

Thus (4) the Kingdom shall be exalted to its 
triumph and |)erfection. It shall be cleansed of 
all things that offend, and them that do iniquity 
(Mt 13^1) ; the supremacy of riglitcoii'-no^s shall be 
vmdicated by the elevation of iiic godly lo salva- 
tion, the ingathering of all elect souls (24^®), and 
the exclusion of the wicked from the eternal 
inheritance. 

Then (5) the existing world-order shall come to 
an end. In the teaching of Jesus Himself there is 
no trace of the thought than the l^arousia would 
inaugurate an outward visible sovereignty on earth, 
wlien He should assume the reins- of government, 
and rule as King in the realm of temporal affairs. 
That thought arose among His^ followers only at a 
subsequent period. The idea implied in His utter- 
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ances is rather that His final glorious advent shall 
mark the definite close of the long drama of human 
life on the earth, by the removal of all His true 
disciples to the heavenly state, and C-v • 
ment of the unfaithful to the doom xi'i p.: i-*:- 

them. That shall be the Last Day, when the 
human race shall have had its full trial under the 
dispensations of the Divine truth and grace, — the 
winding-up of the world's history. 

Literature.— r*’ r'- f '* ' - 77“ 

'' ■'■■i '■* I -7 . ' ' , . , 'V , 

y‘- ■ "* =1-97 ; Beyschlag-, 

.04- !!' ‘ .. ;■ (1889), 272-294 ; 

Stuart Bussell, JParomia vvarren, Parousia (1885); 

Muirhead, Eschatolonii of Jesus (1904); Adams Brown, art. 
‘Parousia’ in Ilastin'.^s’ Dorner, Sust. of Chr, Doct, iv. 
373-428; Salmond, Chr, Doct. of lutmorralftf/, 300 ff., 425 ff.; 
J. A. Beet, Last Things (1905), 1!); Jiuk^on, Teaching of 
Jesus (1905), 207 ; G. B. Stevens, Theology of NT (1899), 150 ; 
Sanday-Headlam, jRo7nan$, 379 ff. (]{.. M^HaKDY. 

PASSION WEEK. — What origin can we assign 
to the sacred institution known variously as Holy 
Week, Passion Week, or the Silent Week? What 
documentary evidence have we for the belief that 
the Triumphal Entry took place on a Sunday, so 
that . eek elapsed between that event 

and ■ ■ . ■ ■ j of the empty tomb ? 

1. Investigators of the Life of Jesus find a 
fulcrum in Ju 12^. Even Keim, who puts no 
faith in the narratives of the Fourth Gospel, least 
of all in its chronology, accepts its testimony in 
this particular passage (see Jesus of Kazara, 
V. 274). It is there stated that Jesus ‘six days 
before the Passover [irph TjpLepQv rod iTdaxi^) came 
to Bethany ’ ; and (12^-*-) that He went to J erusalem 
next day. But it is a little difficult to understand 
what the narrator means by the ‘six days’ in 
(^[uestion. The idiom of Trpb TjfLepQp roO 7rd<rxcf> 
(cf. LXX, Am P TTpb 8ijo irCbv rod <re:<r/ioO), which 
bears a resemblance to the Latin formula ante 
diem tertium kalendas (cf. Inscr. Insularum Mar. 
,Mg. iii. 325, irpo Xe KaXavBQv Aiiyo^crrcov), i^^ genuine 
primitive Greek (Moulton, Gram, of XT Greek. 
1 . 100 f.). The question is, then, 'whether the 
Passover day, the 14th Nisan, on \vhich the 
Passover was eaten, is or is not included in the 
number ‘six.’ If it is included, Jesus must have 
arrived in Bethany on the 9th Nisan ; if not, 
then on the 8th. The latter alternative is the 
more natural, since the six days are spoken of as 
coming before the Passover ; and on this assump- 
tion Jesus must have entered Jerusalem on the 
9th Nisan. Now, since nccurding to Jn 19^^ the 
15th Nisan was a SabUnr'i, the "8th must like- 
wise have been a Sabbath, and the day of the 
Triumphal Entry a Sunday. It is to these 
Johannine data that we trace our Passion Week. 

2. Now the Johannine reckoning r, 
corroborated by at least one of 

viz. Mk. For one thing, Mk. assg’“' 
of Jesus to the irapaa-Kevig (15^, cf. Mt 27®^ Lk 23^), 
His repose in the sepulchre to the Sabbath, and 
the finding of the empty tomb to tlio Sunday (16^, 
cf. Lk 24^, Mt 28^), and < (>ii-o<pierirly rlR" Last 
Supper to the Timr.-da^- evening. Further, it is 
obviously the d(*«sigii or our Mk. to number the 
days in proper order, as may be seen in its striking 
succession of morning and evening, thus : 

1111 Evening of M^day (the Tnuini>hal Entry): xa) Ttpt- 

^Xs^ecfiuvas iTxvTWf ijSsj ov^njs '.V 

1112 Morning’ of day : xeu rp ■•ra.iz.6, JtXdc^Tjui cturm ikvro 

1119 Evening of 2nd day : seoJt orotv lyivsTe, f^efropevira 

ryjs 'roXiio;. 

11-0 Morning of 3rd day : xou fretpxTep&iSjoivTu isrpm . ^ 

131 Evening of 3rd day(?): xx.i hessrepsva/u^ivau ctvTou lx re^ 

hpov , . , 

To this point the enumeration is quite clear. 
We may ask, indeed, whether the various col- 
loquies of 1 1‘-’’-12'^^ all took place on a single day. 


But in view of the care with 'which Mk. distin- 
guishes the previous days, we can only infer that 
the absence of time references in tbe disputations 
! is likewise a matter of design. 

I We must now inquire, however, how' 14^ is con- 
nected with wiiat precedes. Are the w'ords fjy 8e 
rb TrdtrxoL Kai rd afvpLCt. fierd duo i}p.ipas meant to 
imply that the foregoing discourse of Jesus on the 
Mt. of Olives w'as spoken two days before the 
Passover, i.e. on the very day the religious autho- 
rities held their conference ? And must w^e suppose 
the Anointing at Bethany (14^ Kal bvros avrov eV 
BTjdavig) to have taken place that day also, i.e. on 
the eveiir.g of the third day, and after the Par- 
ousia dis(;ourse? Again, on what day does Mk. 
place the betrayal by Judas (14^®^* Kai .. . dTrijMer 
. . . Kai i^7}T€L . . .)? On the day following, i.e. 
the fourth ? In truth, the Evangelist's chronology 
in these passages is as vague as in 11^^’ it 

was unmistakable. 

Nor is Mk.’s enumeration of the days between 
the decision of the Sanhedrin and the Last Supper 
quite explicit. If we regard 14^^ Kai ry TTpebry rjjuuepg. 
T03V ore to 7 rd<Txa ^dvov as referring to the 

14th Nisan, then in all ’ P 

with the 12th Nisan, a’Mi * i - \\i\ s.iy. Jie ;3:!i. 
But this is not said in so many wmrds. Neverthe- 
less, the w'xiter possibly had in his mind some such 
synopsis as follow^s : 
l<=it day. iT>-TT : Sundaj', 10th Nisan. 

2m! 1 day, 1.’- ■' • Monday', 11th „ 

.{••ci cl'i'-, I l'*: Tuesday, 12th „ 

:::• cL*v, I !' - : \V(d'i. -day, lOth „ 

(I;.. . I " I ■ ’ ; . Z iih ,, 

6rh day, l£)-^-4' : l.jr'i 

7Ehday, 16ia -t'. , c-x.-' -'-i.-s-, Sr.t.irda-., 16th Nisan. 

8th day, Sunday, ITtn Nisan. 

It is also possible, how^ever, that there is an in- 
terval between ch. 13 and 14^, so that the Anointing 
w'ould fall on the day after the Parousia speech. 
This w^onld so far dislocate the above scheme by 
making the first day coincide with Saturday, 9th 
Nisan (as probably in Jn.), the second day^ -with 
Sunday, flic I {'ini with Monday, and the anointing 
will'. Tuo-djiy. If this be so, we must allow for a 
peri (Ml of //LL; days betw^een the Entry and the 
Kesurrection. In point of fact, we cannot solve 
the difiSculty from Mk.’s data ; its mode of reckon- 
ing still leaves a residuum of doubt. In particular, 
we are at a io--' regard irig -what Jesus does and 
where He is durmg ilic day iireviou- to the Amoint- 
ing. But, r.oiwitli'irandirjg tlic-'C obscurities, it is 
an unmistakable fact that Mk. makes an attempt 
— though by no means an entirely effective one — to 
distinguish and enumerate the 'days between the 
Triumphal Entry and the Kesurreci i on. Especially 
does the sequence of ehronolo^cal references seem 
to postulate a definite calendar of the interval in 
question. 

3. We turn now to Mt. and Lk. Mt. indicates 
a clear break only at the close of the Triumphal 
Entry day (21^"^ Kai KarakardiV avrovs i^Tjkdev i^ca Tys 
TToXewy els Bydavlav Kal yukludy €Ket). The second 
day runs without interruption from 21^^ to the end 
of 25. In passing to the narrative of the Passion 
proper, Mt. exhibit-^ the same uTr'bigiiity as we 
found in Mk. We cannot decide wbciiicr the 
words of Jesus in 26^^- were spoken on the second 
day, or whether we must assume an interval be- 
tween chs- 25 and 2fi. 

Possibly, however, we err in looking for chrono- 
logy at aU in this section of Mt. We can under- 
stand the narrative quite as w'ell on the hypothesis 
that the writer was not in the least concerned to 
tabulate the days, but simply joined incident to 
incident without regard to time. We find a similar 
uncertainty in Lk. : the "writer’s O'wn words in 20^ 
iv fiLq tG>v yfieptav clearly imply that he had no dis- 
tinct idea of the number of days between the 
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Triumpiui! Entry and tiie Passsov'er (cf. also 21^ 
' gjc T-as jjp^epixs €P Tw iEp(p dLodtTKwv). This lack of 
I precision admittedly extends also to the story of 
j the actual Passion. Instead of the ‘ two days ’ (M_k 
IP, Mt 26“), Lk. says only fi'yyi'^ev 5e ^ eofyr^ r^v 
a^vfiuv (22^), and in place of the precise reference of 

Yk 14^^' rj 7rpdjrrjij,u€pg. rCbv afufiotiP, ore rb TrdcrxcL edvou, 

Lk. simply has it that the day of unleavened bread 
* came’ (22" j. This loo^e way of indicating time in 
Mt. and Lk. strikes us as strange in view of the 
generally accepted theory of their conimoii depend- 
ence upon Mk., which 1 - Py and explicitly 

give^ an all but complete ■ ■.:'y ir' die time. How 
are we to explain the fac. two Evangelists 

who make use of the oldest Gospel are here less 
precise in details than their common source ? 

4 The recognized explanation, viz., that the later 
winters did not trouble about such matters of detail, 
is most unsatisfactory, as all bnc-tigal i^-n of the 
growth and progress of ti-‘ EvangclKid iccord 
goes to show a constantly '‘nm-oji-iiig ■'mere-: in 
such minutite as time and Iioiir, place and number, 
name and personality ; witness, e.g., the NT Apoc- 
rypha. In fact, had we not othiu grounds for 
deeming Mk. the oldest of the (lo^pel.-, osten- 
sible precision in such things would lead us to 
regard it as the latest. — The pre.sent writer is of 
opinion that we can best explain Mt.’s and Lk.’s 
omission of the time references of Passion Week, 
by the hypothesis that the recension of Mk. used 
by them did not itself contain these references ( (7r- 
3ta7'km Hypothesis). Or, in other words, onr 
^Ik.'s enumeration of the days is the work of a 
later hand, a redactor, the Deiitero-Mark. This 
view is so far confirmed by the presence of a 
certain ialby in the aiTangement. It would 

seem as if n .;eii!'hc scheme had been forcibly 
stamped upon the material. The Jii'st trace of this 
appears in IPL While Mt. and Lk. quite simply 
and naturally make the Cleansing of the Temple 
succeed the Triumphal Entry, upon the same day, 
Mk. has it that Jesus, having come to the city, 
spent the rest of the day in seeing the sights (as 
if He had not been often enough in Jerusalem 
during His thirty years), and that then, as it was 
late in the clay (too late, i.e., to begin His great 
work), He went out to Bethany with His disciples. 
This apparently so exact piece of information 
really strike?^ us as utterly trivial and pedantic. 
What interest could Mark suppose his readers to 
have in such a petty detail ? or what concern had 
he himself, so indiflerent, in general, to all chrono- 
logy, in such exactitude at that parricnilar point? 
There is, as it seems to us, but one explanation of 
the anomaly, viz., that the writer of 11^ was 
anxious to infercalatc one day more than the facts 
naturally allowed ; that is to say, he figured to 
himself a definite number of days, and must dis- 
tribute them somehow in the material before him. 
A second trace is found in the circumstance that 
Mk. divides the incident of the Barren Fig-tree 
between two days (11^®^^*)* Here, too, Mt. gives 
the more natural account. ^ For, granting the 
miracle of judgment upon the ill-starred tree, it is 
much more in harmony with popular views that 
flu Miu’-f should instantly follow the curse (Mt 
2! ' !■' Mark’s report, according to which the 

word of Jesus takes a day to work its etfeot, we 
seem to discern a rationalizing tendency. The 
Evangelist, with all his belief in the miraculous, 
can more easily (h'^ phenomenon by allowing 

for some sort rjj.Mi-Ml process.'*^ Further, the 
partition of the Fig-tree incident enables the 

* A similar tendency emerges in the two mirmdes of healing: 
reported by ifk. alone, in which the spittle of Jesus comes to the 
aid of His omnipotence (7^^^ 8-^) ; in the healing of the blind, t»>e 
narrator pictures to himself a gradual advance towards perfect 
vision (S-^ 25). 


redactor of Mk. to giv'e a sharper distinction to 
the two days and 11-'^~13^) by means of the 

two morning walks from Bethany to Jerusalem 
( 1112 . -JO), indication of the artificiality of 

Mk.’s arrangement is seen in where Jesus 

speaks in such a manner as to imply that He had 
taught in the Teinjile for several days. But 
the said, scheme, again, the whole of 
_ at this time occupies but a single 

■ • J d ' ' -- ,1 or, at most, two days if we include 

als"o the day of the Cleansing. Hence we are 
justified in inferring that the diary is not only not 
(c-gaiiic to the events, but actually at variance 
^\il!s th.em. In fact, the sayings and discourses at 
-T. • - ■ ' d n in Mk., give no hint what- 

■ ■ M I ■_■( ,.! order. They are as exempt 

as are the five controversies 
of Mk 2^-3^. The true design of either series is to 
illustrate the antagonism between Jesus and the 
hierarchy, and they may have been uttered either 
on one day or on several successive days. 

We would therefore hazard the suggestion that 
our Mk.’s tabulation of the interval under con- 
sideration, and notably the passage is due 

to the redactor, and that the latter was imbued 
with the Johannine tradition. For our own part, 
indeed, we have been able to collate a mass of 
evidence in support of the theory that the text of 
Mk. has been very thoroughly revised from the 
Johannine standpoint, that a host of Johannine 
characteristics were inserted into it at some period 
subsequent to its use by Matthew and Luke. It 
is, of course, impossible nere to submit the detailed 
proof of such a theory, and we can but invite the 
reader to test it for himself. The design of the 
present article does not carry us beyond the 
advocacy and proof of the thesis : As originally 
the Synoptic tradition neither contained a com- 
plete diary of our Lord’s last visit to Jerusalem, nor 
implied that His stay covered exactly one week, it 
is in the last resort to Jn. that we must trace the 
order of our Passion W eek. See also art. Dates. 
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PASSOYER (1.) (Heb. nD3 pesaJp, Aram, kiids 
pasha ^ in Greek Trdorxa, (pac^K, and (pda-Ka [Jos.], 
NT 7rd(rxa). — The most distinctive festival of the 
Jewish religion. Its origin, .-igidnvfi.vfi*. and 
method of celebration are given in I'x 12- = ' 23^® 
3425 , Lv 235 - 8 , Nu 91-14 2816-25^ Bt 161-8.* 

Modern criticism has discovered certain variations in the 
ritual and significance, has distinguished layers and stages in 
the ideas the festival was to suggest, and has sought to connect 
it with earlier and ethnic rites. Without accepting all such 
contentions, it may be granted that there is, at least, the union 
of an agricultural feast with a commemoration of the Exodus 
out of Egn>t, in which commemoration certain of the circum- 
stances which marked the historic deliverance are more or less 
literally repeated, Jewish expositors distinguish between ‘ the 
Eg 3 rptian Passover* and those which were subsequently ob- 
sen’^ed, — *thic perpetual Pas.sover’ or ‘Passover for the genera- 
tions,’ — and narrate the points in which they differ from each 
other ; in the former the impure partook, the blood was 
sprinkled on the lintels, the fat was not burned, and no hymn 
was sung ; with other details. 

The references in the OT to the observance of 
this festival axe compuratively rare. There was 
the observance at iIjc rime of* the Exodus, in the 
second year after coming out of Egypt (Nu 9®), at 
the entry into Canaan (Jos n). The feast was 
apparently observed during the reign of Solomon 
(2 Ch 8^®). Under Hezekiah there was a great act 
of observance, but in the second month, when the 
feast was prolonged by one week, and even the 

■* The derivation of the word is uncertain. It may be derived 
from a root meaning to leap or pass over, used of the sun at the 
spring-time ; or to pass over, in the sense of sparing, the tradi- 
tional meaning. 
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Levitically unclean were permitted to participate 
{30^®"-^). At the period of the revival of religion 
during the reign of Josiah, there way another cele- 
bration that stood out cdn-i'iciiou^ly among the 
memories of the festival {-J K :2o--, -2 Cli 35^'^"). One 
Passover is also recorded as kept by tb-- •• g 

exiles (Ezr 6^^), With the period of the " -b- - . 
of Josephus, and the Mislma, the feast has become 
one of regular observance, drawing multitudes to 
Jerusalem from many lands, and forming a strong 
bond of unity to the scattered nation. 

From the references outside of the Pentateuch 
little can be learnt as to the details of the celebra- 
tion of this feast. Nor is much to he g.-ilhcvtsi -Vom 
the NT apart fr-om the history of che Last Supper, 
regarding which there is doubt as to whether it 
was a true Paschal celebration, and 'whether the 
ordinary ritual Avas ohserA^ed, or AA^hether it Avas 
purposely modified and departed from (see folloAv- 
ing art. and Last Supper). We are driA-en for 
information as to the order and details of cele- 
bration to the Mishna (c. A.D. 200), the Gemara, 
an ancient supplement of the same, the commen- 
taries of later JeAvish Rabbis, as Maimonides and 
Bartenora. There cv'):i''-r;j(i;iiy a certain doubt 
as to lioAv far the p M'-iicc- in the Mishna 

Avere observed in the time of our Lord ; but, since 
the traditions are for the most part A^ery ancient, 
the regulations laid doAAui gwe a fairly accurate 
representation of the feast as obserA’-ed at the time 
of the EA’angelists. 

One month before the feast, preparations for the 
same Avere put in hand. Roads and bridges Avere 
repaired for the companies of pilgrims, and burying- 
laees AAdiich were lying in the"^ way, and likely to 
e unnoticed, AA^ere AA^hitened, that the traA^ellers 
might aAmid defilement. Flocks and herds were 
tithed, and persons ( (.••vimiijdly unclean Av^ent up 
to Jerusalem out of (omiiry to purify them- 
selv^es (Jn 11®®). As the time dreAV nearer, the 
significance and laAA^s of the feast Avere explained 
in the academies and synagogues, the last tA\’o 
Sabbaths before the Passover being specially 
occupied with this exposition. 

The number of those Avho took part in this 
festival Avas enormous. Every male JeAv residing 
AAuthin fifteen miles of Jerusalem, and not cere- 
monially unclean, was req[uired to do so, and in 
addition, numerous Ausitors from other parts of 
the Holy Land, and from other countries near and 
far, travelling Avith their gifts, and Avith song, 
swelled the number of residents. Women as Avell 
as men Avere eligible for participation, and though 
the observance was not coin]nu.<ory. the privilege 
was often embraced (1 S Lk'^2^^-^*, Jos. BJ 
VI. ix. 3, Mish. Besachim ix. 4). The nearest 
- -■■a census is that given by Josephus, 

.. certainly exaggerated, it shows the 

vast concourse which the feast brought together. 
He states that at the Passover of a.d. 65 there 
were 3,000,000 persons present {BJ ii. xiv. 3), 
Avhile in another place (VI. Lx. 3) he relates that, 
at the xeq[uest of Cestius, the priests counted the 
number of lambs slain as 256,500. Remarking 
that the minimum number permitted for a lamb 
was ten persons, Josephus (*a 1 cubit the number 
at 2,700,000. An ancient Jewish tradition gives 
the number of Passover lambs on one occasion as 
1,200,000. It Avas customary to extend hospitality 
to the numerous Adsitors. This was done withont 
charge, but as a return the host received the skin 
of the lamb and the vessels used by his ^ests. 
Many must haA^e tented outside the city. In this 
Arast crowd, with the sense of nationality strong, 
and its religious feelings at the highest tension, it 
is easy to understand the dread of possible disturb- 
ance which fr'om time to time appears in the 
Gospel narratives (Mt 26®, Lk 23^k Jn 18®®). 
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The feast proper began Avith the evening of the 
14th Nisan ; it iiiiL‘>t be borne in mind that, accord- 
ing to Jewish reckoning, this Avas the first half of 
the day. It Avas succeeded by the days of Un- 
leavened Bread, whicli sometimes gave a name to 
the Avhoie festiA'al {Lk 22b. On the eA^ening of the 
14th it Avas the duty of the master of each house to 
take a lighted Avax candle, in silence thoroughly 
to search ail the house for leaA^en and to remove it 
to a safe place. This inv^estigation Avas xireceded 
and foIloAved by prayer. A portion of leaA^ened 
food sufficient "for tfie family requirements had 
been put aside, and it Avas lawful to eat this until 
11 o’clock on the morning of the 14th, though a 
stricter school drew the limit at 10 o'clock. At 
midday all leaven Avas to be completely and 
solemnly destroyed, by burning or otlierwise. The 
times of this obrigation Avere notified in the folIoAv- 
ing Avay: ‘Taa’o cakes of thanksgiAung ofiering 
AA'hich had been desecrated Avere exposed on a 
bench or gallery of the Temple. While they lay 
there all the people yet ate leaA’en ; AAdien one AA’as 
removed, they abstained from eating it but did not 
bum it ; \\dien both av ere removed, all the people com- 
menced burning the leaven ’ (Pes, I. 5). Secular Avork 
Avas gradually ceasing. In Galilee the Aviiole day 
Ava-^ one ot rest. In Judtea Avork continued till noon ; 
hut only AA’hat had been begun could be finished ; 
no neAA' AA'ork could be commenced. Only tailors, 
barber-s, and sandal-strap makers Av^ere alloAA'ed to 
folloAv their aAmcations. At 1,30 o’clock the daily 
evening sacrifice AA’as killed, and at 2.30 it AA*as 
offered up. In each ease this was one hour before 
the usual time of killing and ottering ; if the 14th 
Nisan fell on a Friday {i.e, Thursday evening and 
Friday morning according to our reckoning), these 
times were made each yet an hour earlier to aA^oid 
possible desecration of the Sabbath. By the time 
this daily sacrifice AA^as ottered, the Iambs had been 
brought to the Temple by those Avho had been 
selected to represent each Passov'er group at the 
slaughter of the victim. Each lamb was required 
to 1^ not less than eight days or more than one 
year old. ^ The great company AA^as _ divided into 
three sections, the ritual ooserA^ed being the same 
in each ease. The first section entered the Court 
of the Priests, the gates being thereupor! closed, 
and the trumpets hlovm three rime-. -Vlthoiigh 
the priestly course on duty for the Aveek attended 
to the daily sacrifice, to meet the necessity of the 
PassoA’er the Avhole priestly body AA^as in attend- 
ance. It stood in tAAm lines AA^hich ended at the 
altar, one row holding silver, the other golden 
boAA'ls, Each man representing a Passover group 
killed his oaati sacrifice, the nearest priest caught 
the blood in his lio'.'k it to a fellow-priest 

and he a^ain to li-i-r! .", \ '-Li- each as he receded 
the full 1k>av1 handed back an empty one. The 
boAA'ls were made without bases, and could not 
stand if placed on the ground, coagulation behig in 
this way avoided. When the bo^\■l avji- r^t-civtMl 
by the priest nearest to the altar, he cast it Avith 
one jet at the base. Meanwhile the * Hallel ’ 
(Psalms 113 to 118} AA-as recited, the Levites leading 
the song, the people repeating the first line of each 
Psalm and also three others of the closing Psalm, 
but otherAAUse responding ‘ HfiHeliijali ’ lo each 
line. If the .-acriiietss were not compicted, the 
Hallel A^•a''. sung a or even a third time. 

The pre]unati(>ri of the sacrifice noAv took place. 
The lambs were hung on iron hooks fastened to the 
AA^alls and pillars of the court, and Avhen these AA*ere 
all in use, upon staves whicli rested on the shoulders 
of two men ; if the day Avere a Sabbath, the use of 
sta\"es AA’as not permitted, and two ofterers laid one 
tlie left hand the other the right on his neighbour’s 
shoulder and so suspended the lamb.s. The sacri- 
fices AA^ere then skinned, the portion-s appointed for 
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sacrificial use (Lv 3^'®) were removed and cleansed, 
tlie fat separated and x>laced on a dish and then 
oiiered with incense on the altar. The company 
was then dismissed to their dwellings to partake 
of the feast, the incense was burnt, the lamps 
trimmed, and the Temple court washed. If the 
sacrifice fell on a Sabbath, the first and second 
divisions stayed in JiiCM.-’sitci’ parts of the Temple 
until the whole of i : b/ \ h li-j*- had been sacrificed, 
that they might not profane the Sahhath by bear- 
ing a burden. 

It was required that careful attention should he 
given to the cooking of the lamb. It was to be 
roasted, in an earthenware oven ; a spit of pome- 
' ■ ■ 1 ras to be put in at the mouth and to 

the vent ; Justin Martj’r {Tryph. 40) 
states that a transverse spit was passed through the 
^dctim, thus forming a cross. If any part of the 
lamb touched the oven, it was to be pared off, as 
was also the case with any part on which fat from 
the oven had fallen. No bone of it was to be 
broken, no part was to be taken out of the house 
where the feast was held, and none of it was to be 
left over. 

The meal was partaken of, not as at the first 
Egyptian Passover, in travelling dress, ‘ mth loins 
girded, with shoes on the feet, and staff in the 
hands,’ but in festive garments, and reclining on 
the left side ‘as free men do, in token of their 
freedom.’ The table was j^robably arranged as a 
triclinium, and this explains the position of St. 
John, the question addressed across the table by 
St. Peter, and the unheard conversation of our 
liord with Judas Iscariot (Jn 13‘^* Mt 26^). See 
art. Upper Room. 

A cup of red wine, mixed with water, was poured 
out for each guest, not by the host but by a servant, 
for all things were on this night to be done with 
distinction ; and over it the following blessing was 
spoken : 

‘ Blessed art Thou, Jehovah our God, who hast created the 
fruit of the idne. Blessed art Thou, Jehovah our God, King of 
the Universe, who hast chosen us from among all i^eople, and 
exalted us from among all languages, sanctified us with Thy 
commandments. And Thou hast given us, O Jehovah our God, 
in love the solemn days for joy, and the festival and appointed 
seasons for gladness ; and this feast of unleavened bread, the 
season of our freedom, a holy convocation, the memorial of our 
deimrture from Egypt. For Thou hast chosen us, and hast 
sanctified us from among all nations, and Thy holy festivals 
with joy and gladness hast Thou caused us to inherit. Blessed 
art Thou, O Jehovah, who sanctifiest Israel and the appointed 
seasons- Blessed art Thou, Jehovah, King of the Universe, who 
hast preserved us alive, and sustained and brought us to this 
season-’ 

The use of wine at this festival was compul- 
sory, even upon the poorest ; it might be the gift 
of charity, or procured by selling or pa'vvning 
raiment or hiring out one’s labour ; but used it 
must be, even by persons commonly ab-itaining 
and young persons. After this, eacfi partieipjiiiL 
washed his hands, our Lord jippaKMitly varying the 
custom and teaching a new and <ioe'{ior lesson by 
Himself washing the feet of His guests ( Jn 13^®'*)* 

The Paschal table, ivith its appropriate viands, 
was then placed in position. These comprised the 
Iamb, the hitter herbs (lettuce, endive, garden 
endive (or succory), nrtica, and bitter coriander 
(or horehound)), and the haroseth, a paste of 
dates, raisins, etc., with vinegar, which was held 
to represent the mortar of Egypt, and salt water. 
The president of the company took some of the 
bitter herbs, dijijx-d them in salt water, ate a por- 
tion the size {>f an {)li\-e, and gave a similar portion 
to his companions. A second cup of wine was now 
poured out, and this was followed by the Haggadah 
or ‘showing forth’ (cf. 1 Co 1 1 ‘ \ c yu-oclaim ’). The 
son of the family or the y<aiiigo<i niomlx'r of fche 
company inquired the signific.-mce of !]i(‘ fea.'^r in 
which they were particij>iiting : ‘Why is this night 
distinguished from all other nights?’ ‘Then the 


father instructs his child according to the capacity 
of his beginning with our disgrace and 

ending v, =-sii :r glory, and expounding to him 
from “A Syrian ready to perish was my father” 
(Dt 26^), until he has explained all through, to the 
end of the whole section ’ {Pcs, x. ). This involved a 
recital ox the national history from the Patriarchal 
times to the deliverance out of Egypt, and the 
constitution of the emancipated people by means 
of the covenant at Sinai. After this, the president 
explained the significance of the Passover-lamb, of 
the bitter herbs, and of the unleavened bread. In 
iu k:iov.’v:;j]''i--it of the great redemption, the first 
part of the Hallel (Pss 113. 114) was sung, and a 
benediction added : ‘ Blessed art Thou, Jehovah our 
God, King of the Universe, who hast redeemed us 
and redeemed our fathers from Egypt.’ The second 
cup of wine, which had been previously filled, was 
now drunk. 

After a second washing of hands, one of the two 
unleavened cakes was broken, and pieces contain- 
ing between them hitter herbs were, after dipping 
in the hardseth, handed to each one in the company. 
This was probably the sop Avhich Judas Iscariot 
received (Jn 13-®)- After this the Paschal lamb 
was eaten, the hands were again washed, a third 
cup of wine filled, a blessing said, and the cup 
drunk. This was knovm as ‘ the cup of blessing,’ 
and was probably that in which our Lord instituted 
the cup of the Eucharist, which is called by St. 
Paul ‘the cuj) of blessing’ (1 Co 10^®). There re- 
mained another cnp to be drunk, for the number 
four was insisted upon, and became the subject of 
various interpretations ; the second part of the 
Hallel (Pss 115-118) was sung — probably the 
‘ hymn ’ after which ‘ tli^ went out unto the 
mount of Olives’ (Mk 14-^ — and the feast ended 
with a benediction, ‘the blc-^rig of the song.’ 

On the next day, the loili Nl'-jin, sacrifices addi- 
tional to those ottered ordinarily were brought (Nu 
28^®), and peace-otterings, the hagigah — which on 
this day was compulsory, but on the 14th needed 
not to be offered except where the lamb would not 
suffice for the feast — were presented. On the 16th 
day the barley for the omer (Lv 23^^) that was to be 
presented was cut ; this was threshed in the Court 
of the Priests, parched, and then gxonnd fine. 
AVhen sufficiently fine, one omer by measure was 
taken and mixed with oil ; frankincense was placed 
upon it, and it was ‘ waved ’ — moved to and fro — 
before the Lord. The 17th to the 20th days were 
the Katpn^ or ‘ les.ser festival,’ when no new 

work might be commenced. With the 21st Nisan 
the feast ended, the day being kept as a Sabbath. 

^ In the case of persons Levitically unclean or 
living at a distance, it was permitted to celebrate 
the Passover on the corresponding day of the fol- 
lowing month (lyyar), according to the legislation 
of Nn 2 Ch 30^; bnt in this case there was 
no search for and removal of leaven, no Hallel was 
sung at the supper, and no hagigah offered and 
eaten. 

Literature. — Comm, on Pentateuch, esp. Driver’s Bent. ; 
Bibl- ArchsBol. of Keil, Nowack, and Benzinger ; Buxtorf, Syn. 
Jtid.; Rclai'd. .(.i-L; the Mishnic tractate Pesachim, with 
conam. : Main'-ydu -. Yad Hachazakah ; artt. in Hastings’ BJB, 
Smith’s Bft, K C'K'hffnvd^n. the BBi, Hamburger’s REy 
the JE’y Edersheim, ’/A-* VV/x ////*, etc.; Ohwolson. Das letzte 
Passamahl Christi; ■). i*. The hordes Supper (1891), 

35 ff. J. T. L. Maggs. 

PASSOYER (II. : in relation to Lord’s Supper). — 
1 . The historical relation. — The chronological diffi- 
culty raised by this topic having been adequately 
discussed in previous articles (see Dates, voL i. 
p. 413 ff., JjAst Supper, and Lord’s Supper (I.)), 
it is unnecessary to reopen it here. It may be 
assumed as certain that the Last Supper of Jesus 
took place not on the night of the general Jewish 
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Passover, but on the evening preceding. It does 
not follow, however, that the Last Supper was not 
a Paschal meal. To the present writer it seems 
irnijossible to set aside the distinct evidence of the 
first three Gospels on this point, reinforced as that 
is by the language of St. Paul (Mt 26^"^*, Mk 
Lk 22’^^* ; cf. 1 Co 5^* ^ and Ips-as). 

(1) It has been objected b^ Gio P»e essay, 

^Die urchristl. Traditionen ii1m‘v hi-jn'nog u. Sinn 
des Abendmalils ’ in his Zur Gesr/i. u. Litt. cles 
Jj rchristentiims cf. G. H. Box, JThSt^ Apr. 1902), 
the most prominent representative of the view that 
the Last Supper bore no resemblance to the Pass- 
over, that the descriptions of it given in Mt. and 
^Ik. do not suggest a Paschal meal, and in parti- 
cular that the lamb is never mentioned. This has 
been called a L'^igni^icant omission’; a remark 
which assumes iha.c, if Jesus had been observing 
the Passover, the Evangeli^i^ would naturally have 
given some account of the j>:'<M-ct.‘ding- ,\i ilic* J(‘\v]-.b 
meal. But, since they ha(i n 1 ready --r.iicd il!*.; 

utmost plainness that the meal to which He sat 
down %\ith His disciples was an eating of the Pass- 
over, it was quite unnecessary for them to describe 
it in detail, since all Passover suppers were exactly 
similar. What they were concerned with were 
those novel and and words of their 

Master by which., w 'di., i Ir-g at the table of the 
OT feast. He instituted the sacrament of the New 
Covenant. 

(2) A similar objection is that at the Passover 
supper each participant had his own cup to drink 
from, while in the celebration of the sacrament 
there was only one cup. But this is to confound 
two things that are perfectly distinct. The fact 
that at the J ewish meal there was a cup for each 
person present is surely no reason why Jesus, in 
appointing the new rite of the Christian brother- 
hood, should not have taken one cup and passed it 
round to His disciples, saying, ‘ Drink ye all of it.’ 

(3) A further ground of objection is found in 
the fact that Jesus draws no parallels between 
the Paschal meal and the Christian sacrament, 
and in particular that, when He is choosing a 
symbol to represent His body, He takes a loaf of 
bread for the purpose, and not a portion of the 
roasted lamb. To speak in this way suggests a 
poor conception of our Lord’s insight into the 
nature and destiny of His own religion.^ For, un- 
less Jesus was altogether lacking in this respect, 
He must have foreseen, as clearly as we can see to- 
day, that the broken loaf of bread was infinitely 
better suited than a piece of the Jewish Paschal 
lamb to serve to the Church of the future as the 
symbol of His sacrifice of love. 

Criticisms like these seem trivial at the best. 
And it must be remembered, on the other hand, 
that those who deny that there is any outward 
connexion between the Passover and the Lord’s 
Supper have to meet difficulties of the most 
pressing kind, and above all the difficulty of ac- 
counting for the unanimous testimony of the 
Synoptics on this very point. What are we to 
make of this testimony, and especially of the 
testimony of Mk., presumably the most original 
of all ? It is suggestive that Spitta solves the 
difficulty by :■■■•■ v.hole paragraph in 

which Mk. n j-rj- - , ■ I*., character of the 

Supper (14^^'^®), to be an interpolation that stands 
in no organic connexion with the rest of the narra- 
tive {op. eif. p. 228). But even if there were any 
ground < of textual criticism for regarding the 
staicmerifx of the first tliree Gospels as later inter- 
polations, we should still have to explain how it 
came to pass that at a very early date in the 
history of the Apostolic Church a false tradition 
not only sprang up but became dominant, according 
to which the Last Supper of Jesus with His disciples 
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took the form of a Pas^sover meal. Spitta admits 
that in St. Paul's view of the Sacrament the con- 
nexion with the Passov^er meal E evident (op. cit. 
p. 265 ; cf. Box, op. cit. Xd. 365). How, tiien, are 
we to exx>lain tliis entire trall^ formation of what, 
according to this theorj”, was the original tradition 
— a transformation so early that it must have been 
completed before Paul became a Christian and 
received from the first Apostles the story of what 
took place in the L'pper Boom on that night in 
which the Lord Jesus was hctiaytHl ? It is hard to 
see how, within a few year- o: Chr:-;‘> death, and 
at the headquarters of tlm primitive Church, there 
could have grown uj) a tradition as to a simple 
matter of fact that was an entire falsification of 
what the Eleven knew to be tlie truth. 

We regard it, then, as prnctic.M lly certain that 
the Last Supper took the form of a Passover meal. 
And since it was held on the evening before the 
general Jewish observance, it must have been an 
aiiricix>are(i Passover {cf. Sanday, Hastings’ DB ii. 
p. 634 ; Zbckler, PRE^ ix. i)p. 32, 42). It is some- 
times affirmed that this view' will not bear the 
slightest examination (Box, op. cit. p. 360 ; cf. 
Gw'illiam, art. Last SuppeFw, p. 8^), It is assumed, 
that it w'ould have been impossible for our 
Lord and His disciples to procure the sacrifice of 
a lamb before the following day. But Chw’oLson, 
an expert in Jewish antiquicie-, anticipates these 
and similar objections, and show's how' precarious 
the grounds are on wiiich they rest (Bas letzte 
Passcinuthl Chy'istt, p. 37 ft'.). And he further makes 
the interesting suggestion that a very slight textual 
error at this point in a supposed Aramaic source 
W'ould account for the apparent identification by 
the 'hr,.' (Mt 261*^, Mk Lk 22^) of 

the ni': Last Supper w'ith the regular 

night of the Jewish Passover {ib. p. 11). 

2. The spiritual connexions. — In order to estab- 
lish these, tw'o things are iieee.^sary. First, we 
must understand wffiat the Passover meal meant 
to Jesus and His disciples ; next, w'e must trace 
the links betw'een the Paschal supper in the Upper 
Boom and the Christian sacrament that sprang 
out of it. 

. (1) What did the Passover mean to Jesus and 
the Twelve ? For evidently it is with the Passover 
of our Lord’s time that we have primarily to do. 
It is not imcommon to meet w'ith doctrinal con- 
structions of the Lord’s Supper {e.g. Gore, Body of 
Christ, p. 12 fl. ; Illingworth, Divine Immanence, 
p. 126 ff.) in w'hich a leading r51e is assigned to 
ideas drawn from the modern study of Comparative 
B- .. iM -ht- 'igj:’^! -lu-, ,,f (he ancient rite 
o* T:".::i' TAc Threshold 

Covenant, p. 203 ffi), or as to a sacrificial ‘ cjiting of 
the god’ on the occasion of a harvest fc-riv?il (-oe 
W. R. Smith, BS p. 461 ; Frazer, Golden Bough^, 
ii. ch. 2). But it seems safe to conclude that 
archseological considerations such as these w'ere 
not uppermost in the mind of Jesus w'hen He said 
to His disciples, ‘ With desire I have desired to eat 
this passover wdth you before I suffer’ (Lk_22^®), 
and that what He and they alike w'ere thinking of 
w'as the Passover of Jew'ish history and tradition. 
Nothing could be further from the minds of a pious 
Jewisli company at the daw'n of the Christian era 
than rhe ion' that God w'ould partake of human 
food, or that they couhl enter into communion with 
the Highest by drinking the blood of a .-lain aT’.imal. 
or even by drinking w iTie considered a> a .-uli-iirute 
for blood i'(^r. Ac ^). What, then, did the eat- 
ing of the Passover primarily mean for Jesus and 
His disciples ? 

(a) In the first place, it was the memorial of a 
great historical deliverance — that redemption of 
Israel from her bondage in Egypt which was also 
her birth -hour as a nation (Ex 12^^- — (5) But 
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further, the Passover was a covcnant-meal based 
on the fact tf the carcnant made by sacidjice at 
f>biai (Ex 2#'^). It is certainly impossible to find 
within the circle of ideas su<»:gested by the narra- 
tive of the first Passover in Egj^pt a full explana- 
tion of the words of Jesus at tiie institution of the 
Lord’s Supper. One of the special merits of recent 
critical in\ into the nature of the sacra- 

ment is ci-ai rney i'l.ve brought fully into view the 
connexion between our Lord’s words about the New 
Covenant (Mt 1 ) and the story of the covenant 
at Sinai, taken along with the great prophetic 
anticipations ( Jer Ezk 34-® Is 55'"^) of what 
the author of Hebrews calls ‘ a better covenant 
established upon better inomises ’ (He 8^). It does 
not follow, however, as some have thought, that 
the covenant idea excludes that of the Passover, 
much less that the combination of them was 
altogether impossible (so Schultzen, Das Abend- 
maM im NT, p. 40). On the contrary, the narra- 
tive of the first Passover in Egypt appears to 
anticipate that of the covenant made at Sinai, 
while apart from the former the latter would have 
no liistorical exrdanation. In any ease, in the 
time of our r!ie Jewish Passover was an 

annual coveiianting feast at which the nation’s 
covenant fellowship with Jehovah was solemnly 
renewed. The narrative of Ex 24^“^ makes it clear 
that :he original covenant rested on the fact of 
a to\ eniini-'j'.criiice, and there seems little reason 
to question that in its essence this sacrifice was 
of a piacular nature (cf. A. B. P-. ■ * ’ ■ ■ * ■ ^T. ■ ’ * 

DB i. p. 512). The annual re- ■ ■ . ' • 

at the Feast of Passover c%i<lent!y re^^ted in like 
manner on the sacrifice of the Ihi^chal lamb, and 
that this sacrifice also was conceived of as having 
a propUiatory effect it is hardly possible to doubt, 
---p) Occe m()rc, the Passover was a joyful social 
meal, the meal of Jewish brotherhood, m which the 
participants, as members of the Di\nne covenant, 
gave expression to their covenant fellowship with 
one another as well as with Israel’s God. 

(2) If the Lord’s Supper in its external relations 
sprang out of an immediately preceding Passover 
meal, and if that nierd had for those who partook 
of it some such meaning asp has just been described, 
the spiritual connexions between the two are 
evident. The thought of the Jeimsh Passover 
underlies the Supper, helping us to determine its 
true nature and purpose and religious signincancc. 

(a) This outward relation between the lhi<M)vor 
and the Lord’s Supper goes far to decide the 
question whether or not tlie Supper refers to our 
Lord's death. Spitta’s elaborate efforts to dis- 
sociate the Last Supper altogether from the 
Jewish Passover find their chief motive in his 
theory that the Supper had no bearing 'whatsoever 
on the death of Jesus, but was meant to have a 
purely e-cliatological reference, as an anticipation 
of the glorious Mes^^ianic meal in the heavenly 
Kingdom (op. cit. pp. 266 ff’., 282 ff.). But if, on 
the other hand, it was at the close of a Passover 
meal that Jesus broke the bread and gave it to 
His disciples, saying, ^This is my body for you,’ 
the analogy between the slain lamb and the broken 
bread can hardly be mistaken. — (5) It bears, again, 
on the question whether or not the Supper was 
meant by Jesus to he repeated. From the fact that 
in the Mk.-Mt. text of the institution of the Supper 
we do not find that command for a ropiuiuon of 
the observance which is given in Paiil-Lk. (I Co 
11^* Lk 22^^), a number of criti(*al scholars have 
concluded that Jesus never spoke the words, ‘This 
do in remembrance of me’ ; that He had no thought 
of instituting a rite for perpetual celebration by 
tbe Church ; and that His purpose in breaking the 
bread and passing the wine was merely to bid His 
disciples a solemn farewell, to set before them a 


.’“ble in action, or at most to point 
to the hope of a glad reunion in 
the heavenly KI'.lJ';:.' Miilicher, TheoL Abhandl. 
pp. 235 ff, 245.;.'; op. cit. p. 301 ff ; cf. 

P- Gardner, Origin of the Lord's Supper). But to 
a Jew the Passover was (*—( ’!ti};11 y <i Mscmorial 
feast to be kej^t by Israi ■ . ;;![ her 

r:- (Ex 12^^). A:'*; !: I'.iv i‘ was 

*:.■■■ 'M-:-*.: ''ly set by Jesus in the closest relation to 
the Passover, — so deliberately that He even anti- 
cipated by a day an observance which otherwise 
His death would have rendered impossible, — this 
goes to confirm the view, supported not only by 
the text of Paul and Luke, but by the unlio-itating 
praxis of the earliest community from the first 
(Ac 2^-- ; cf- 20"^, 1 Co 10^^*), and the Apostolic 

tradition as that was handed on to St. Paul at the 
time of his conversion (1 Co IP^), that Jesus both 
intended and commanded that the Supj)er should 
continue to be observed in remembrance of Him- 
self.— (c) If the Lord’s Supper sijrang historically 
out of a Passover meal, iJ falls heir to 

the chief meanings and atf.i,n.s of the more 
ancient rite. It is not only a memorial of Jesus, 
but a memorial of His sacrifice. ‘ Our passover 
also hath been sacrificed,’ says St. Paul, ‘ even 
Christ’ (1 Co 5^) ; and he tells us that as often 
as we eat the bread and drink the cup, we ‘pro- 
claim the Lord’s death till he come’ (11^®). The 
Passover was a renewal on the part of the OT 
Church of the covenant with God that had been 
made at Sinai ; and every Supper is a renewal by 
the Christian people of the covenant made for 
them upon the Cross. The Passover was not only 
a renewal of the covenant fellowship with God, 
but a festive social meal at which the links of 
Jewish brotherhood were forged afresh. And the 
Lord’s Supper is the occasion of a glad spiritual 
communion of those who belong to the household 
of faith, both with Christ Himself — the Elder 
Brother and the Head — and with their fellow- 
members in the one family of God. 

Literature. — Hastings’ DB, artt. ‘ Covenant ’ (A. B. Davidson), 
‘Passover’ (W. J. Moulton), ‘Jesus Christ’ (Sanday, vol. ii. 
^ 634); PRE^, art. ‘Passah, isr.-jiid.’ (von Orelli) ; Bickell, 
Pa ami L'trWis Sui-tiu f'l-rhi nfam; Julioher, 

.1 : P. r. O/v-v/.- m ii,,> Lord’s S^lp%>er', 

Schuli/c'i, Das .iCento, ahi on \ 7 : (.-'i-w.Sc.i., ])a< ietztePassa- 
i/tafil Ci,n>i‘i Schi'.LM r, IL io jnnnir,: La.mhert, Sacra7nents 
in NT', G. M. Mackie, ‘Jewish Passover in the Chr. Church,’ 
ExpT xiii. (1902), 391; JThSt, Apr. 1902, p. 357 ff., Jan. 1903, 

p-i84ff. J. G. Lambert. 

PAST. — ‘Let the dead past bury its dead,’ is the 
unequivocal counsel we derive from the Lord’s 
reply to a lukewarm disciple (Mt 8^^). In Christ 
no past is irretrievable; JDivin<; forgi^oiu^^^ may 
blot out what men consider it imi)()-"'il»lc lo lorgivi; 
(Lk 18^). Habit and custom may be burst asunder 
in a moment, like the rocky tomb that could not 
impriMm t h<; rl>cii Lor«l. The motto of the Cliffords 
{Df’sor/,afis\ may roc-all n Christian truth of priceless 
value : ‘ Henceforward ’ sin no more (Jn 8^^). God 
gives a fresh start for Christ’s sake to each one who 
: >■ ■■* the spirit of forgiv'oncss (Mt 

The tyranny ot the past led the Galil{pan> to 
ask, ‘Is not tliis 'the carpenter?’ (Mk 6^) ; but, as 
signally in the call of Levi, the disciple of Christ 
must be ready to throw aside the past altogether 
for His sake (Mt 9^). — There is a dead past to be 
forgotten and forgiven, for God is God of the living 
(Mk 12-*^). And there i& a living past to be re- 
membered and commemorated. Thu-- all genera- 
tions call her blessed who was the morlici oi ilic? 
Lord (Lk 1^). The loving gift of a forgiven woman 
who had been a sinner is still told for a memorial 
of her (Mk 14®). Yet the Christian hope looks 
ever forward to the hrightnesb of the coming day, 
when the shadows shall flee away. 

W. B. Frankland. 
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PATIENCE {vTTo/jiovri, Lk 8^^ 2E®, and tiirou^ihout 
NT; /laKpoBvjuiLa, ‘ only in Epp. ; 

verbal form appeal^ Mi la-’*--', ■\vitli bignilicance 
‘Give me time’)* — The moral attribute which 
enables men to endure afflictions and to employ 
strength wisely. ”■ a Chri^Lian giace. 

The classical ■ ■■ ■ • rtiie was mainly 

active. ‘ The old jjagan world meant by a virtuous 
man, a brave, strong, just, energetic human being, 
who might be, but who probably would not be, also 
humble, submissive, self -subduing ’ (Liddon, Chris- 
tian World Pulpit, voL xxiv. 138). The Oriental 
idea touches the opposite e.xtreme, in which virtue 
consists not in such qualities as patience, but in 
the passivity from which feeling is expelled (cf. 
Newman Smyth, Christian Ethics, pt. i. ch. 2, hi.). 
As a Christian gi’ace, patience is inculcated in the 
NT (1 Ti Tit 2-; He 10^, Ja 2 F 1% and 
exemplified in the life of Christ. His patience is 
referred to directly only once in the NT, and then 
■ - ’ ' . ” (2 Tlx 3® A V"m and RV) ; but examples 

lentioned in the Epp. as incentives to 
believers (He 12-, 1 P 2-^). 

1* The patience of Christ may be regarded (1) hi 
itself. It constitutes one of the most remarkable 
features of His manhood, ft is not visible upon 
the surface of 'the Evangelical narratives, but it 
becomes impi'e''>ive the moment that reflexion 
begins to deal vitli His Pcr-onaiity in the light 
of the events of His life on earth. Whatever His ; 
consciousness of Himself, He was evidently aware ; 
that extraordinary forces were at His command , 
(Mt4^26®^). ‘Just in proportion to the eminence i 
of a man’s sphere and the genius of a man’s endow- 
ments, the quality of patience is necessary.’ To I 
none, therefore, was it more necessary and more 
difficult than to our Lord, and by none was it more 
perfectly ixos^^essed. He set before Himself an aim 
which marks Him as the supreme Dreamer of his- 
tory ; yet, with the vision always before Him, and 
the longing for its fulfilment pressing on His lieart 
(Lk 12^®), He moved unhasting, if unpansing, to- 
wards the goal. The second temptation (Lk 4®^*) 
was a trial of patience. In it He ' 
tion to accomplibli His purpose * . .■ 

superficially by means of an appeal to torces which 
lay ready to hand in the temper and expectations 
of the Jews. He preferred the patience that works 
perfectly, and therefore slowly, to the passion that 
sti'ikes swiftly and works jv“,rG,;Py ,irid b'Mf-rf crly. 
At the same time. His ■-icPu mil in*, 

described as phlegmatic. His patience was not the 
]*],!( itlily of a pool secluded by surrounding woods 
i'r»)m 'lorni, it was rather the chIui of an ocean 
Avhicli refuses to alloAv any gale to rouse it to 
anger. Not incapability of passion, but perfect 
self-control, lay at the heart of the riatieiice of 
Christ. 

(2) In its manifestatioTis. (a) Asa man, He had 
to endure the irritations from which none is exempt, 
e.y. interru]itions (Mk 6^^*, Jn 4®* the sus- 
picions (Lk 14^^*) and the provocation'^ (Lk 10^ 11®®) 
of His foes ; the spiritual dulness (Mk 9^^ Lk 10^* 
24^) and carnal expectations (Mk 9®®^* 10®®^*) of His 
friends. ‘ He Avas subjected to trials of temper . . . ; 
He was harassed bv caused by nervous 

irritability, or warn, of -iiH'ngili, or physical weak- 
ness, or bodily weariness ; unfair oppo.ririon was 
constantly urging Him to give way to iindne anger 
and iinr(‘si rained ]>as.sion ; or rejection and desertion 
would, had it been possible, have betrayed Him 
into moodiness or cynical despair. The machina- 
tions of His foes, the fickleness of the mob, even 
the foolishness of His disciples, Avere scarcely ever 
wanting to try His spirit, and Avould. often goad 
Him beyond endurance’ (Bernard, Mental Char- 
acteristics of the Lord Jesus, cited in Stalker’s 
Imago Christi, p. 1921). It is not enough to say 


that our Lord endured these temptations AAitliqiit 
showing any impatience ; there Avas a positive 
radiance about His patience that makes it the 
sujrreme example of the grace as manifest in human 
life, f}) As a teacher, the patience of Christ Avas 
maiiife.sted ii.) in g '.% * h individuals, e.g. 

Philip (Jn . i’;i >' (20-”^-), Peter (iH 

Mt 14-^'*, Lk 22®^^-''-" ^^4*^, Jn 21^®^-) ; (ii.) in train- 
ing the disciples, • \phL>.l-;g His parahies to 
them (Mk 4^^* ; ii-\g i •mi}’ as they Avere 

able to reeeiA’e the irn.l' io- , Jn 16^®) ; repeat- 
ing lessons only parlially understood (Mk 9®^ 10®-^ 

It Avas through 111"^ patifuce as a teacher that our 
Lord AA’as able out ot A’ery raAv material to educate 
the men aaJio were the founders and Apostle^: of His 
Church, (c) As a sufferer, Hi.- [.nrieiice con- 
spicuous in the scenes connected Aciih Fli- p^LSsion 
(seeesin Mt 26®-^-, Mk 14«^f*®®, Jn IS--'-, Lk 23®^ 
Mk lo®^'-). No one eA’er sufiered so terribly and 
so patiently as He. There AA’as the extreme of 
physical pain, of mental torture, and of spiritual 
agony. The sufl'ering Avas unjustly inflicted, and 
was accompanied by almost eA-eiy po— ildc indig’-iiry, 
but the patience of the Sufferer ro-e ahtjvc ii a*, iih 
a quiet dignity that makes those scenes the most 
AA’onderful in history. 

(3) In its limitations. The patience of Christ 

had its limits, as every noble patience has. Those 
limits AA-ere not Avhere, at first, aa’o might expect to 
find them ; He AA'as patient AAnth His discii>lcs’ 
dulness, . though it giieA’ed Him (Lk 24-®'*}. He 
neA’^er lost r under the opposition of His 

: enemies -.ix ' i. But Avhen it Avas suggested 

: that He should aA’oid the cross (Mt 16-®'*), and 
AA’hen He Avas confronted Avithihe .-pirlinai assump- 
tions of the idiarisees, His j-fir i<.‘:»co reached its 
limits. Self-indulgence and self-deception Avere 
sins with AA’hich Christ had no patience (see Stop- 
ford A. Brooke, Sermom, 2nd series, ‘Patience 
and Impatience’) 

(4) In its implications. The patience of Christ 
is set before believers, directly (2 Th 3®} and in- 
directly (1 P as an example and an inspiration. 
There is in Christ ‘ a type and fountain of patience ’ 
in which the po-^'iljilitio'- of endurance are ex- 
hibited, and frou.i w!;ic!i the grace for endurance to 
the uttermost may be gathered. The patience of 
Christ represents the pa^^ive side of Christian good- 
ness, ‘it> deliberate, steatiy, hopeful endurance, in 
the spirit of Him aaJio AA*as made perfect through 
suffering’ (Denney, Expos. Bible, ‘Epp. to Thess.’ 
p. 372). 

2. Human patience is mentioned : (r/) in Lk 8^®, 
wdth reference to t^ie persev-erance Avith Avliich the 
fruit of God is brought forth in the helieA'er’s life. 
S[>iriturcl fruitfulness isnoteasily attained. A con- 
.-intent Ciu-istian character is Avrought only by 
long patience. Christ sets the staying poAver of 
Autal faith in contrast Avith the passing fervour of 
those Avho lightly receive and as lightly abandon 
the Avord of truth (cf. Lk 8^®)- (b) In Lk 2P®, in the 
course of Christ’s prediction of the sorrows that 
should befall (luring rluj struggle AAuth Rome. BV 
is much the XM-efo'-ab!*,* rendering. Its meaning 
may be summed up thus, ‘Heroic perseverance 
Avins the croAvn ’ (Lmdsay, Gospel of St. Luke, in 
loc.). 

LiTER.4TrRE. — H. Bushnell, The Xem Life (1?C0); A. Ritechl, 
The Chr. Doef. of and BremiCilinttn/i (Eng. tr. 

19(X>), 625; J. T. Jatot, 'Chri,<f the ladrelUr (19<r2), 140; G. L. 
Slattcr\ , The MaHer of the World (1006), 121 ; M. Creighton, 

: The Mild of St. Fet&r (1904), 22; M. R. Vincsent, The Commwt 
of Feexe (iSS7;, 234. JAMES MURSELL. 

PAUL.— See APPENDIX. 

PAVEMENT. — The word occurs only in Jn 19^® 
as one of the names by which was knoAvn the 
locality otheiwise called Gabbatha (wh. see). In 
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classical usaj^e Xidoa-rpcarov denotes a stone pave> 
ment, and later a mosaic or tessellated pavement, 
in -wliieli sense the word passed into Latin. Of 
recent years beautiful pavements have been found 
in many places in Palestine ; but so far there is no 
evidence outside the NT that any locality in Jeru- 
salem was generally known as either Gabbatha or 
the Pavement, and no attempted identification of 
the spot is quite satisfactory. The easiest course 
is to regard the passage as uniiistorical, and the 
allusions as derived only from the waiter’s imagin- 
ation and introduced to give verisimilitude to the 
narrative ; but such an explanation is itself as 
subjective as the pleas it adopts. That the refer- 
ence is to the paved forecourt of the Temple, or to the 
usual meeting-place of the Sanhedrin, is rendered 
unlikely by the absence of the design acion from 
J emsii literature, as well as by the improbability 
that Pilate would choose any partially consecrated 
spot for the inquiry. On the other hand, there are 
Latin usages which seem to connect the locality 
with the governor’s official or loini'oiary 
Julius Caesar is described by Sucionir.s ( /V.-. 
e/ id. 46) as carrying about with him on his milita]^ 
expeditions a tessellated pavement, which was laid 
down in his encampments as marking the spot 
from which judicial decisions and addresses to the 
soldiers were given. Jos. {Ant. xviil. iv. 6) reports 
tliat Phili-p the tetrarch similarly carried Ms 
tribunal with him [rod dp6vov gIs tv tKptve Kade^o/uLevos 
iv rais odoTs eTrofjdyov)^ but there is no reference to a 
portable mosaic. In the case of Pilate, it is possible 
that he would be disposed to imitate the procedure 
of the Emperor, or even that of a petty sovereign, 
but in this matter no record to such an effect has 
been found ; and whilst the course would not be 
without danger, it is not easy to think that a 
locality would derive its name from being one of 
many places on wdiich a movable pavement was 
once or occasionally laid. That, moreover, there 
were, as a rule, in tiie larger centres of population, 
fixed places for the administration of justice is not 
unlikely. The provincial basilicas were often law- 
courts as well as exchanges, the tribunal being set 
in the semicircular apse, of which the raised door 
was certainly paved, and exactly the kind of spot 
to attract a designer. There may not have been 
any such ba^^iiiea at Jerusalem, or at least the 
remains of one have not so far been clearly identi- 
fied. Jos. {JBd II. ix- 3 : Kadt<ras eirl ^i^juLaTos iv T(p 
jxeydXcp <TTa8i<p) has been cited in support of a view 
that Pilate used 'the open market-place’ (so 
Whiston, followed by many) at Jerusalem for the 
administration of justice ; but the passage refers 
to Csesarea, and the rendering of a-rddLov as a 
sj'nonym of dyopd is not well established. Each 
stationary camp, again, bad its tribunal, some- 
times formed of turf but 'Po»-c of -tone, 

and from it the general --i o rhe -ol'ii(‘rs and 
the tribunes administered justice. In Jerusalem 
the gamson occupied the castle of Antonia, within 
which would be the tribunal used in cases of 
militaiw discipline, but probal)ly not for the hear- 
ing of Jewish (‘omplaints and causes, Pilate him- 
self -would reside in Herod’s palace (cf. Philo, ad 
Gaiimi, 31, and the practice of Gessius Florus in 
Jos. BJ ii. XV. 5), as did also the procurator at 
Csesarea (Ac 23^), It was a magnificent building, 
lined outside with spacious porticoes. Here it was 
natural that the Jews should present themselves 
when seeking the execution of Jesus (Jn 18^ 19^), 
who was apparently confined in the palace (19^* 

And one of these paved porticoes may well have 
been known within the palace as the Pavement, 
upon which stood the judgment-seat, under an 
open cupola or within a rounded porch. 

Literature. — Hasting's’ art. ‘ Gabbatha ’ ; BBi, art. 

^Pavement.’ K. yV”. MOSS. 
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PEACE. — 1. The word frequently occurs in the 
Gospels in the idiomatic phrase ‘ to hold one’s peace,’ 

i.e. to keep silence, rep i eventing (both in KV and 
AY) no fewer than four dilterent verbs ini ’ • e o i i .l- i ’ i , 1 1 
— o'Lydcs}, cTLcoTrdo}, and (piputco. 7)crvxct^03 (Lk 
14“*) is the most general term (fr. ijcrvxos, 'at rest’], 
denoting a state of restfulness in which silence is 
included (cf. Lk 23^® to pev ad^^arov rjadxo^G-oiv , ' and 
on the sabbath they rested’). a-Lydu} (Lk 20-*^') has 
been di-i from a-Lonrdia (Mt 20^^ 26®^, Mk 
34 934 >1) - ] !■' . 19“^^^) — the former as referring 

to a silence induced by mental conditions (fear, 
grief, awe, etc.), the latter as a more physical term 
• -i-iiply an abstinence from vocal utterance 

''(■■■: ::i.! in his Symn. d. gr. Sprache, quoted 
by Grimm-Thayer, Lex. p. 28 i). But in classical 
Gr. such a distinction between aiydo) and o-uairdoj 
can hardly be said to be ordinarily observed (cf. 
Liddell and Scott, Lex. s.vv.), and in the NT 
ijcrvxdtitJ, tnydii), and cnctyirdco, when used in the sense 
of holding one’s peace, appear to be employed 
without any real discrimination. 

On the other hand, (pLjuSco is a stronger and 
rougher word, which properly means 'to muzzle’ 
(fr. (pifxbs, ‘a muzzle’). It is noticeable that our 
Lord addresses it only to an unclean spirit (Mk 1^® 
=Lk 4^®) or to the raging sea (Mk 4% where EY 
gives ' Be still ! ’). Once Mt. uses it to describe 
bow Jesus put the Saddueees to silence (22^^) ; and 
in the parable of the Wedding Garment it is used 
(v.^-) to express the speechless condition to which 
the intruder was reduced when challenged by the 
king (cf. Twe7it. Cent. NT^, 'the man was dumb- 
founded ’). 

2. In the ordinary sense of rest or tranqtdllity, 
in antithesis to strife and war, ' peace ’ (eipibvTi) is 
found, e.g., in Mt 10^-^= Lk 12®^ (note the contrast 
vi.th yadyatpet), Lk 14®^. Generally, however, eipTf/vr} 
in the NT means more than this, and clearly in- 
herits the larger suggestions of the Heb. 
which primarily denoted a state of wellbeing, 
safety, and blessedness, of which, however, peace 
in the common acceptation of the term would be 
one of the most important conditions. It is in this 
way that we are to understand expressions like 
'Now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace’ 
(Lk 2^9), ‘ his goods are in peace ’ (11*^^), ' the things 
which belong unto thy peace’ (IQ^^j This also is 
the coTiiiorat ion of ‘ Peace !’ when used as a form 
of salutation (Mt 10^^*^®=Lk 10®*® 24^, Jn 20^®* 

though, n- ('iii'lqvcd by our Lord, and by 
His disciples nccoiii »g 10 His instructions, the 
salutation is weighted with the larger Messianic 
meaning (see below). 

3. Butin its prerlorninating and characteristic 
use in the NT, Gipiyvrf i- di.-Lini-u\ (^ly a Christian 
word, being employed especially to' describe the 
mission, the character, and the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

G) Feme was a distinctive feature of Chris fs 
mission . — In prophetic anticipation the coming of 
the Messiah was to inaugurate a reign of peace 
(Is 9*^, Ps 72®* ^), and He Himself was to be 'the 
Prince of Peace ’ (Is 9®). In the Gospel story of 
His birth, the promise of peace heralds His ad- 
vent (Lk l*^), and ' on earth peace ’ is sung by the 
angels on the night in which He is bom (2^^). His 
earthly ministry was a ministry and message of 
peace. ‘ Have peace one with another’ was one of 
His injunctions (Mk 9®®), while of those who not 
merely live in peace, but are ipeme-Tnakers (elp^vo^ 
iroioL), He said that they shall be called sons of (^od 
(Mt 5^). 'Peace’ was the salutation which both 
the Twelve and the Seventy were bidden to use 
when sent forth on their respective missions (Mt 
10^^% Lk 10®^*) ; it was the word spoken by Jesus 
Himself in dismissing those whom He had healed 
of their physical or moral plagues (Mk 5®^, Lk 7®® 
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8 ^®) ; and again the greeting with which He met 
His disciples after He was risen from the dead 
(Lk 24^*^, Jn 20 ^®- And in all these cases it 

seems evident that Peace he unto you !’ and ‘ Go 
in peace I ’ are not merely conventional forms of 
salutation or farewell, hut refer to tiie blessings 
guaranteed hy Jesus as the Christ of God. 

And yet there is a sense in which Jesus came 
^ not to send peace, hut a sword ’ (Mt ICf^, cf. Lk 
12^^). For there is a false peace (Jer 6 ^^ 8 ^) ; and 
with that He could ha\c noihing u> do. Jesus 
would never compromise, (u permii ! 1 1.-5 followers to 
compromise, with falsehood or error or sin ; and so, 
in a world where these things abound, His coming 
inevitably meant division and struggle and sufler- 
ing (cf. Lk 2 ^' ^). Yet, for all that, peace was the 
purpose of His mission, even though it had to be 
attained by sending forth a sword — sharp and two- 
edged, as the seer saw it (Eev 1 ^®} — a s%vord which 
will ultimately secure the victory of the good in 
the conflict with evil, and bring in the peace that 
rests on righteousness (cf. Ps 72'^ 85^®). 

(2) Peace was a quality of Chrisfs character . — 

The words ‘ Peace I leave \vith you ; my peace I 
give unto you’ (Jn strike one of the funda- 
mental notes of His personal being as that is re- 
vealed to us in the Gospels. Men have been 
known to make bequests when they had nothing to 
leave ; but peace was a blessing which Jesus had 
poww to bestow, because it was Hisovri T»cculh:r 
possession. At the very centre of His cai il dy life, 
amidst all its vicissitudes, there always lies a pro- 
found peace, which is quite different from impas- 
sivity, for it is something vital and flowing like a 
strong calm river (cf. Is 48^®). It was, without 
d- d ' '"‘c «' ! . ■ r'*- '.f this peace-possessing and 

■' of Jesus that drew troubled 
hearts around Him ; and it was the consciousness 
of having it and being able to bestow it that in- 
spired that most characteristic invitation, ‘Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest’ (Mt 11 ^). 

This personal peace of Jesus must be distin- 
guished, of course, from the peace of outward 
circumstances. When He said, ‘ My peace I give 
unto you/ He was just about to go forth to Geth- 
semane and the judgmcid-hall and the cross. But 
the peace He was <-on'.(*ious •>{ lay deeper than all 
trials and sufferings, for it came from the assurance 
of a perfect union in thought and heart and will 
with His Father in heaven (Jn 141 ^* 20 - sip Christ’s 
peace was like that of a white v.,;;' or VI ^ 
to and fro by the surface waves <.'1 Irkr, L’.;: 
unshaken from its place because its roots are buried 
deep in the soil beneath (cf. Wordsworth, Exctir- 
sion, V. 555). All through His earthly life He 
realized, as no other human being ever could, the 
full iiK^aning of the prophet’s word, ‘Thou wilt 
keep liim in perfec-t peace whose mind is stayed on 
thee ’ (Is 26®). 

(3) Peace is a characteristic blessing of the gospel 
of Christ. — ^Thus we find it constantly describ^ 
when we pass from the Gosiiels to the Ai>ostolic 
teaching. So characteristic of Christ’s gospel is it 
that this gospel is itself described by St, Paul p 
‘ the gospel of peace ’ (Eph 6 ^®), and St. Peter in 
the A('ts "speaks of tho.se who publish the message 
of salvation as ‘ preaching good tidings of peace 
by Je^us Christ’ (Ac 10®®). ‘Peace,’ indeed, be- 
comes, like grace, a virtual summary for gospel 
blessings, ana so in the benedictory s^utetions of 
nearly every Apostolic writer it is combined with 
‘ grace ’ as the distinctive gift of ‘ God our Father 
and the Lord J^us Christ’ (Ko 1 ^, 1 Co 1®, 2 Co 1 ^, 
Gal 1 ®, Eph P, Ph P, Col P, 1 Th P, 2 Th P, 
1 Ti P, Tit P, Philem®, 1 P P, 2 P 1 ®, 2 Jn®, 
Jude ®). 

It is St. Paul, however, who works out most 


fully the place of peace in the Christian gospel and 
its immediate relation to Christ Himself. With 
him ‘ peace ' has two distinct meanings, correspond- 
ing to two diflerent facts of Christian experience. 
(a) First, there is an objective peace — the peace of 
reconciliation 'with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ — which follows as the result of being justifietj 
by faith (Ko 5^ show that the €lfjnvr of v.- i> 

the same as the KaraWayh of v.^^], Eph ; cf. 
2 Co 5^®'-^). (b) Next, there is a subjective peace 

— the peace of conscious felloiaship with God — 
which results^ from a living union with Christ the 
Sa^ur. This subjective peace finds its ground in 
the objective peace of reconciliation, but it is 
clearly from it. The other is ‘peace 

laith Go* . ■ ; i b ■ 5 ^ : his is ‘ the peace of God which 

passeth all niidcT.-tandliig ’ (Ph 4"). This inward 
peace is one of rlie iiiiii'- of the Spirit (Gal 5“), 
it forms part of our joy in believing (Ko 15^®), it 
is a power that guards our hearts and thoughts in 
Christ Jesus (Ph 4i). And it is of this peace, as a 
glad sense of sonship and trust wrought in the 
soul hy Jesus Clirist, that the Apostle is thinking 
when he writes : ‘ The Lord of lieace himself give 
you peace at all times, in all ways ’ (2 Th 3^®). 

Literature. — ^The Lexx. of Griij:n'>-Tlia\ er and Cremer ; Hast- 
ings’ i).S, art. ‘Peace’; Wei".-, B>L Th,oi. of NT, i. 449 ff.; 
Siir‘duy-TT‘ .adT,,* . • Eonians ’ in ICO, on 5^ ; Beet, Momam, ib . ; 
,}. T. Jacob, //.»■•" the Indiveller (1902), 209; J. Martineau, 
Endeavuitf-^ af'n the Ckr. Life, 54; F. W. Robertson, Sennons, 
.‘Jrd -ser. i;iu, Th(* Human Race, 305 ; E. B. Pusey, Par. and 
Cath. Ser. 1, 431 ; J. H. Thom, Laws of Life, 9, 159, 172 ; 
Pin'lllp" Broo\>, The Law 'f Growth, 219 ; J. B. Ligrhtfoot, Serm. 
'■// Si. Pauib Cath. lJ<j; W. C. E. Newbolt, Pc7iiYe7ice and 
Peace (1892). J. C. LAMBERT. 

PEARL. — This jewel, specially esteemed and 
familiar in the East, is twice used hy our Lord as 
an image of the preciousness of the Christian re- 
ligion : once in the saying, ‘ Cast not your pearls 
before swine’ (Mt 7®), and again in the parable of 
the Pearl of Great Price (Mt IS"*®}. A distinction 
should be observed in the choice of this jewel as a 
metaphorical expression. In the case of coined 
money such as talents or pounds, the side of re- 
ligion emphasized is the active life of good works, 
and the lesson conveyed is that of duty. The 
value of the pearl is not primarily a commercial 
value ; it is something which appeals to its possessor 
as a unique !>‘ssession, precious for 

its own inh€” 0 ’' * i:‘i. i;: beauty and rarity, 

-OM'eth'ng fc-! ui-h's .ill lii}-.! a man has may be 
"old, to he jealously treasured, not to be cast 

at the feet of those to whom it has no meaning. 
The pearl is not, from the purchaser’s point of 
view, merely a counter of commerce, it has a 
beauty wliicfi i-- its own, and which can be appreci- 
ated only by him who kno^ws. It stands not for 
any utilitarian aspect of relimou, but for the secret 
shared between the soul and God, wEich loses its 
beauty and its value if it is paraded before those 
who do not understand its sanctity- The main 
points of the two xmssages 'would seem to be the 
transcendent beauty and preciousness of personal 
religion, and the need 01 reticent reverence to 
guard it. M. R. Newbolt. 

PELEGr. — Mentioned as a link in our Lord’s 
genealogy (Lk 3®®, AY Phalec). 

PERITENCE.—See Repeis^tance. 

PENNY.— See Money. 

PENTECOST {i} TePTTjKocrrij) was one of the three 
great national festivals of Israel at ■which all the 
males of the people were required to present them- 
selves every year before the Lord their God, with 
an offering according to their means (Ex 23^"^ 34®, 
Dt 16’®* 2 Ch 8^®). There is evidence that in 
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the tiiiie of limit itudes absenihled for the 

Fea^t of the Pa&^over, the Feast of l^entecost, and 
the Feast of Tahernacles, not only from all parts 
of the Holy Land, hut aEo from the Je^vish com- 
nmiiitiefe scattered tliroiighoiit the Homan Empire. 
The attendance at the Passover Avonld prohahly he 
the largest, while the imnihers at Pentecost would 
eiiihrace more Jews from *« ■ ’ ntries, the 

season being more favoiirahl ■ ■. ' All three 

feasts have (I) a basis in tin '.,1 1"*-- 

of Canaan, (2) a reference to i-:e l;'-:ory o 
nation, and (3) a spiritual and t\ -b.d --g::'.-', .-an f. 
Of the three, the Feast of the .u-. 

in the natural Vv a”. -'Eia.lvh’g the commencement 
of the barley hr.vw-; a':*' ■’ •• dedication of the 
first ripe sheaf hy \.-:*\ ing C before the Lord ; com- 
■'•rat hi-:: the da bi-":;:!'** of the peopde from 
''_yp;!:;’' hondagv-i; and jioliitiag forward, by the 
lamb without blemish -aer! lift'd on the occasion, to 
tiie Lamb of Clod which taketh away the sin of 
the world. Of the series, the Feast of Tahernacdes 
was the last, celebrating with great rejoicings the 
completion of harvest and vintage ; commemorat- 
the erection of booths in which the people 
dwelt for the week, the wanderings of their fathers 
in the wilderness on the way to settled life in 
■ ' ' ■ ' * ' 5 antitype in the rest that 

■ ■ ■ ' of Clod, or, better pjerhaps, 

■ ■ , ■ Home yet to come, when 
there shall be gathered before the throne a multi- 
tude which no man can number, out of all nations, 
and kindreds, and peoj^les, and tongues, clothed in 
white robes and wdth palms in their hands. 

Betw’een these two national festivals came 
Pentecost- As Passover signalized the commence- 
ment of the grain harvest, Pentecost marked 
its conclusion ; and as Tabeimacles w’as a great 
national E!.:nk>g'\ i’ly for the completed vintage 
and fruit ■■juW"! ir' the year, Pentecost was a 
thanksgiving for the completed grain harvest. 

1 . Names- — The actual word ‘ Pentecost ’ does 
not occur in the canonical books of the OT, but it 
is found in To 2^ and 2 !Mac 12^^. Neither does it 
occur in the Gospels, wdiere the Feast itself is not 
mentioned. It occurs in NT tliree times outside 
the Gospels (Ac 2^ 20^®, and 1 Co 16®), and in these 
assages i« E (“i not as a numeral adjective, 

ut as a (-•- The Feast is called Pente- 

cost because it fell on the fiftieth day counted 
from Nisan 16, the day after the Passover Sabbath 
(or festival day), and fulfilled the ancient com- 
mand : ‘Ye shall count unto you from the morrow 
after the sabbath, from the day that ye brought 
the sheaf of the w'ave - offering : seven sabbaths 
(or weeks) shall be complete : even unto the mor- 
row after the seventh sabbath shall ye number 
fifty days, and ye shall offer a new meal-offering 
unto the Lord ’ (Lv cf. Ht 16®). The names 

by which the Feast is knowm in the OT proper 
exhibit its basis in the agrl(‘ultur.il life of the 
people. It is the ‘ Feast of AVock>,' called from 
the seven weeks reckoned from the morrow after 
the Passover wdien they began ‘ to put the sickle to 
the com ’ (Ex 34-^, Dt 16®- ■‘o, 2 Ch 8^®) ; the * Feast 
of Harvest,' ‘the firstfruits of thy labours ’which 
thou hast sowed in the ffeld’ (Ex 23’®) ; the ‘ Hay 
of First Fruits/ a day of rest and holy convocation 
(Nu 28®®, cf. Ex 23^® 34®®), although. Tike the other 
Feasts, it was actually of a week's duration. By 
later Judaism it was 'styled Azereth (‘ conclusion'), 
w'hieh appears in Josephus asAsran^d; and ‘Hay 
of tlie Gi\ing of the Law’ in coiiimemoration 
the reveiJitioii of the Divine Will to the people at 
Sinai (Hamburger, BJS, ‘ W^ochenfest ’ ; Edersheim, 
T/ie Temple, p. 227). 

2. Agricultural basis. — The distinctive features 
of the ritual observed at Pentecost are those of a 
harvest thanksgiving. When barley harvest was 


begun at Passover time, the oiner or slicai W’as 
brought to the priest to be w-aved by him before the 
Lord ; and this w'as followed hy a w-o-W ‘Eg ' ^ 
a ‘ he-himb without blemish of the i!’-. ye.;*.' 
ai^propriate meat- and drink-o fieri -o'- ,.b'v 23' 
When the grain harvest wdiich had been i^roceed- 
I'-” thuMi-b the following seven weeks reached its 
• - .mpledon at I'entecost and the thanksgiving cele- 
bration for it took place, a larger offering w'as pre- 
scribed. Instead of the omer of barley — wdiether 
presented in the sheaf or, as w'ould appear from 
later practice, threshed and parched and made 
into flour — there Avere now' two w’ave-loaves of the 
finest w'heaten flour to be brought hy the people 
out of their habitations and offered as a new' meai- 
oirering unto the Lord. In contrast to the Pass- 
over bread, wdiich w'as unleavened, these tw-o 
loaves, forming the peculiar offering of the Hay 
of Pentecost, w'ere ‘ ]>akeii w'itli leaven,’ which, as 
the Mishna informs us, w'as the ease in all thank- 
offerings. These loaves are declared to be ‘ the 
firstfruits unto the Lord ’ (Lv 23^®- ^"), and formed 
with the 1 c... - 3- i "f Iavo lambs the public 
thank-otfei'.'g F.: - ’-..liv'M to God for His good- 
ness. Instead of the single lamb of the Passover, 
there Avere noAV to be presented as a bn - iii .j-Ei j!;/ 
‘ seA'en lambs Avithout blemish of the lirsr year, 
and one young bullock, and tAvo rams,’ Avith ap- 
propriate meat- and tirbik-ofibriiig-^ ; AAiiilst a kid 
of the goats Avas to be sacrificed as a sin-offering 
(Lv 23^®* ®®). It W'as in kee])ing Avith an occasion 
of national thanksgiving that freeAAill offerings 
AA'ere to he brought hy the peoiole, eacdi as the 
Lord had prospered him : ‘And thou shalt rejoice 
before the Lord, thou, and thy son, and thy 
daughter, and thy mansei'A'ant, and thy maidser- 
vant, and the Levite that is Avithin thy gates, and 
the stranger, and the fatherless, and the AvidoAV, 
that are among you. And thou shalt reniemher 
that thou Avast a bondman in Egypt : and thou 
shalt observe and do these statutes ’ (Dt 16^^* ^®). 
Although the festival proj)er, as Ave liaA'e seen, Avas 
confined to one day, it continued in a mir'*!- thgive 
for a Avhole AA’eek, and Avas celebrated wiih -’.‘id- 
ness and rejoicing. All this made ir pccuiii;;!^^ 
j;)opular ; and the season of the year being favour- 
able, as Ave have seen, for travel, it seems from 
notices in Josephus, and from references in the 
Acts of the Ai>ostles, to have been frequented by a 
large concourse of ijilgrims from all the lands of 
the J eAvffsh Dispersion. It is noAV the custom among 
the Jews to decorate the sym'.gogiic at Pentecost 
Avith trees and plants and tioAversV — a modern sub- 
stitute for the harvest festiv'al of former times 
{see Jewish Ennjc,, art. ‘Pentecost’; Rosenau, 
Jejvish Ceremonial Institutions, p. 86). 

3. Historical reference. — ^Whilst the notices in 

the OT, mainly in the Pentateuch, regard Pente- 
cost simply as a harvest festival, it came to be 
regarded among the later Jew’^s as ■■m.'! i>i _ 

the giving of the LaAv at Sinai. ! 
dubileos in the 1st cent. A.D. (Schffrer, GJV^iii. 
277), makes the Feast of Weeks as old as Noah, 
and associates it further Avith the later Patriarchs. 
J osephus and Philo do not mention the giving of 
the Law among the associations of the Feast, 'yet 
many authorities, like Edersheim [loc. cit,) and 
Ginsburg (Kitto’s CycJofKcdki, ‘ Pentecost’), hold it 
to be certain that the JeAvs as early as the time of 
Christ commemorated the giving of the LaAv at 
Pentecost. With this was incorporated the legend 
of the Law being deliA'ered in seventy language^, 
the number of the nations of the earth, and tlulre- 
fore meant for all the families of mankind. (See 
Spitta, Apostelgeschichte, pp. 27, 28.) 

4, Antitypical significance — Giving of the Holy 
Spirit. — As the Passover lias its antitype in the 
Lamb of God which taketli aAvay the* sin of the 
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world, Peiitecobt has its antitype in the shedding 
down of the Holy Spirit, by whom the Law is 
written upon hesh}’ tables o’f the heart, and the 
bonds of intercourse between God and man are 
re-knit in a spiritual and eiiduiing communion. 
St. Paul describes the Pentecostal giit as ‘ the first- 
fruits of the Spirit ’ (Ho 8-*^), in accordance with the 
purpose of the day. Of this momentous event we 
liave the record in Ac 2. If in Jewish tradition the 
iirst Pentecost after the great deliverance from 
Egypt was, through the giving of the Law, the 
birthday of Judaism, in Christian history the first 
IVnteco'st after the true Passover Lamb had been 
slain was, through the outpouring of the Spirit, the 
birthday of the Church. The presence and work- 
ing of the Spirit within the Church form the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of Christianity. Gracious 
and beneficent as was the presence of the Master 
with His disciples, it was better, so He Himself 
declared, that He should go away (Jn 16"), and 
that in His stead the Paraclete, with His threefold 
conviction for the world, should come (vv,®’^^). 

' Behold, I send the promise of my Father upon 
you,’ said Jesus to the Eleven and them that were 
gathered with them as He was about to ascend 
up into heaven ; ‘ but tarry ye in the eitj' till ye 
be endued with power from on high’ (Lk 24-^). 
Then, as the Evangelist records. He led them out 
until they were over against Bethany ; and while 
His hands were lifted up in blessing. He parted 
from them, and was carried up into heaven. ‘ And 
they worshipped Him, and returned to Jerusalem 
witli great joy : and Avere continually in the 
temple, blessing God’ (Lk 24'-* 

The Temple was the cliief resort of the disciples 
during the period of tarrying which their Master 
had enjoined ; but they continued also f » ‘■rc.jucr*'' 
the Upper Koom, now hallowed to t'wm b’^ - 

memories of the Lord (Ac continuing ' stead- 
fastly in prayer, wdtii the women, and Mary the 
mother of Jesus, and •with his brethren.’ And 
so they waited and prajred; and, lest anything 
should be lacking to their readiness for the pro- 
mised blessing, they filled up, by the <■ple^tional)]e 
arbitrament of the lot, the place in the number of 
the Twelve rendered vacant by the fall of Judas. 
It was now the eve of the second return of the 
Resurrection-day since the Lord had ascended, 
and the city was crowded and astir with the pil- 
grim bands which had come up to Jerusalem for 
the great annual harvest thank'^gi^'iIlg. Xo doubt 
they had counted the clays ; and they may well 
have divined that on Pentecost, the fiftieth day 
since their Lord had suffered as the Passover 
Lamb, their expectations would be fulfilled (Baum- 
garten, Apostolic History, i. p. 41). 

* The day of Pentecost was now come,’ and at 
an early hour the disciples, filled with antici])}i- 
tions awakened by the day, were all u»gcilK‘r iu 
one x>lace. That this place was the Temple seems 
natural, con=iidering the occasion. It is a fair 
inference from the passage in St. Luke already 
quoted (24®^* ^), and ir. harmonizes with the state- 
ment that ‘the multitude came together’ (Ac 2’’) 
when the descent of the Spirit became known 
abroad. It is said that the sound heard from 
heaven filled ‘ all the house ’ (6Aoj' rbv oTkov) where 
they were sitting, — an. exaggerated form of expres- 
sion if only a private dwSling is meant, whereas 
‘ house ’ is the regular designation of the Temple 
in the LXX and in Josephus- Hallowed as the 
Upper Boom had become by the institution of the 
La^t Supper and the fellowship the disciples had 
there enjoyed with the Risen Lord, there was a 
significance bevond even that in the Temple, which 
had been so long the earthly dwelling-place of 
Jehovah, now being the place of the inauguration 
of the dispensation in which the believing soul 


is to be the temple and dwelling-place of the 
Sijirit. 

To those praying disciples, and to the Church of 
which they were t lie representatives, came on that 
eventful da 3 ^ the fulfilment of " the promise of the 
Father.’ Suddenh’ a sound from heaven as of a 
mighty rushing wind fell upon the ears of the 
expectant band, and tilled all the house where the}" 
were sitting.^ It does not appear that there was 
an actual wind, but only' the sound of it per- 
vading all parts of the "house. Then, as the}' 
looked around, they beh- M like as of lire 

distributing themselves A: li.- building, and 

alighting each upon a disciple s head. ‘ And they 
were all filled ^\ith the Holy Spirit, and began to 
speak with other tongues as the Spirit gave them 
utterance.’ ‘They were all vi:!* the Holy 

Spirit’ is the supreme and enduring blessing of 
Pentecost. It is the central fact of tliis remark- 
able narrative. Side by^ side witli the Incarnation, 
and the Atonement, and the Resurrection, and the 
Ascension of the Lord, stands the Mission of the 
Comforter in the gospel scheme. As the Mosaic 
disiiensation was inaugurated with miracles and 
su[)ernatural signs, it was meet that the dispensa- 
tion which reijlaeed it should likewise be ushered 
in with miraculous manifestations. 

These manifestations must be briefly noticed. 
AYind and fire are elemental emblems of the Spirit 
occurring from time to time in the OT. ‘ He shall 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire’ 
(Mt 3^^) was the Baptist’s prediction concerning the 
Messiah, now clearly^ fulfilled. ‘ The wind blowetli 
where it listeth . . . so is every one that is born 
of the Spirit’ (Jn 3®), was the Lord’s own shadowing 
forth of the Spirit’s power to Nicodemus. 

To the miraculous associations of Pentecost 
belong the ‘tongues’ with which the Apostles 
spake. Not unknown norsueli 

ecstatic utterances as :•(•'■;!! il- •'.imilia:- afterwards 
at Corinth and in the early’ Church, but tongues 
in which the strangers CTom distant countries, 
who had come to J erusalem for the Feast, at once 
recognized their own speech, and heard the mighty 
•works of God proclaimed. That the gift of { ougue.-! 
was a permanent endowment of the Apoilt'" f(»i 
their great work of proclaiming redemption to all 
the kindred of mankind, cannot be maintained. 
There is no proof that any of the Apostles of whose 
labours w'e have a record in the Acts was thus 
saved the trouble of acquiring foucgn i«jnguo', 
and supplied with the linguErii; mmliiicaii' i:" 
necessary’ for ministering to people of other races 
than their owm. In fact, within the Roman 
world of that day such tongues •were hy no means 
indispensable. The Roman world, whithersoever 
the Apostles went on their missionary journeys, 
•was to all intents and purposes of one speech, and 
they could make themselves understood in Greek 
in almost every ordinary case. It was only when 
they travelled to the far East, or to the bounds 
of the West, or away up the Nile, that their 
message required another tongue. The Je-^vs who 
had come to the Feast at Jerusalem, or perhaps, as 
was the ease with some, were sojourners in the 
Holy City, from out of every nation under heaven, 
recognized at once the vernacular of the several 
peopte among whom they w^ere scattered — the 
tongue of Parthia, of Mesopotamia, of Phrygia, 
of Egypt, of Arabia — on the lips of one or other of 
the Apostlcv's ; but Greek was yet tlie lh}giin frrnictt 
by which lliev could almost everywvhere make 
themselves understood. *' Tiic tongues ’ served the 
immediate purpose on this historic occasion of con- 
veying to the assembled multitudes the great facts 
of the completed redemption, in familiar speech, 
yet with unwonted impressiveness and solemnity. 
But they -svere, over and above this, a supernatural 
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sign, not only affording a striking proof at the 
moment of the presence and power of the Holy 
Sjmit with the Apostles, but also lurnEIiing a 
symbol of the univ^ersality of the new faiili, and 
pointing forward to the proclamation of the glad 
tidings of great Joy to all the families of mankind. 
Thus the legend of the ^ving of the Law in seventy 
languages on Mt. Sinai was matched by the fact 
of ‘ the tongues ’ at Pentecost ; and the preaching 
of the gospel, first in all the lands of the Jewish 
Dispersion and then in all the earth, was emphatic- 
ally shovra forth. 

5* Abiding significance.— The gift of tongues 
wEich marked the efiusion of the Holy Spirit at 
Pentecost was only one of several extraordinary 
gifts bestowed at first upon the Church by the 
Ascended Lord. These gifts continued through 
the Apostolic Age, and were not only varied in 
their character, hut wholly distinct from the 
ordinary quickening, sanctifying, and ministerial 
gifts \viiich abide in the Church through all her 
history. They have passed away, and tho.ig:' in 
an Edward Irving and other saintly and gifred 
some of them may seem for a little while to re- 
appear, it is His gifts of quickening, .-‘m-Lifyhjg. 
jjTisl erijihliiig that are the abiding bles-ing of liit* 
Holy Spirit lo the Church, and that perpetuate the 
grace of Pentecost. The permanent blessing is not 
for a few, but for all believers. The Spirit had at 
the Creation brooded over the face of the deep ; He 
had moved holy men to utter the oracles of God ; 
He had rested upon anointed kings, like Saul and 
David ; and He had dwelt without measure in the 
Incarnate Son of God. Now the hh-di.g u .-is to he 
for all. • They were all filled witl i i he ! I • *ly Ghost,’ 
is the fulfilment of the prophecy of Joel (2-^* ^). It 
is the realization also of our Lord’s promise (Jn 
7^7-39)^ 3t. Peter in his discourse to the multi- 

tudes on the day of Pentecost confirms the univer- 
sality of the gift (Ac 

Whilst the experience of the disciples on the 
day of Pentecost shows the universality of the 
gift, it also attests the working of a new power 
of spiritual quickening and transformation. The 
Apostles themselves were transformed into new 
men. By the baptism of fire they were made 
courageous and brave ; their eyes were opened to 
see the .-pirUnality of Christ’s Kingdom ; and they 
were filled with a great enthusiasm for the sal- 
vation of men through the [/Kj.K-liiiig of the cruci- 
fied Christ. And such was ilio power of the Spirit 
accompanying St. Peter’s words, that the multitude 
who had assembled to see and to hear were pricked 
to the heart, and cried, ‘ Men and brethren, what 
shall wre do?’ And with three thousand souls 
added to the little band of Apostles and believers, a 
Church was horn in a day. ^With great power 
gave the apostles witness,’ and that power was the 
gift of the Holy Ghost. Under the working of 
the Pentecostal gift a new spirit of love takes pos- 
session of them that believe, a ne^w fellowship is 
established, a new service and varied ministry in- 
stituted. Thr<»ni.houi the course of the Church’s 
history it ha-- been iIk* mission of the Comforter to 
convince the wmrld of sin, and of righteousne=5s, and 
of judgment ; to glorify Christ to His believing 
people ; to lead the Church into all truth, and to 
show her things to come ; to sanctify them that 
believe; and to bestow grace upon all who serve 
in any ministry according to the requirement of 
the Office whicfi they fill. It is His mission still ; 
and the great hope of the Church and of the world 
lies in the renewal of Pentecost, with its breath of 
refreshing and its tongxie of fire, in each successive 
age. 

iMKaATiTRE. — Besides the works mentioned above, see the 
Comm, on Ac 2, the article ‘ Pentecost,’' ‘ Feasts,’ ‘ Pfingstfest,* 
‘Wochenfest* in the Encyclopaedias and Kble Dictionaries; 


Benzing-er’s Heh. Arch. ; Mackie’s Bible Manners and Customs ; 
Farrar, St. Paul, i. S3-1U4; Expositor, i. i. [1875], 393-408; 
William Arthur, The Tongue of Fire. 

T. Nicol. 

PEOPLE. — This collective term, which occurs 
about 120 times in the Gospels, is used to denote 
sometimes in a lesser or mi)’> way the 

people (Xads) among -whom Ciiu-i iiw-i and ful- 
filled His mission, but oftener the smaller or 
larger croiccls of people (oxXos) wdio, from time to 
time, and in the various scenes of His labour, 
waited upon His ministry (see art. Crowd). But 
‘ people ’ (Xads) is several times employed in the 
religious sense that attaches to such phrases as 
‘ the people of God,’ or ' Christ’s people ’ (Mt 1-^ 2®, 
Lk 2-^- 7^®). It is only in this latter sense 

that the word calls for special notice, and as so 
\T.ewed it possesses considerable importance. 

The most noteworthy thing in regard to the^ re- 
ligious use of the word in the Gospels is, that it is 
never in any of them cmph)yed by Christ Himself. 
All the instances in u hit h it i> found are in narra- 
tives connected with His birth and infancy, except 
the one in Lk 7^® ; and in this case it was the people 
who beheld the restoration of the widow’s son to 
life who said, ‘ that a great prophet is risen among 
us ; and that God hath visited his people.’ The fact 
that Christ discarded the use of the word ^ people ’ 
in its religious sense cannot be regarded as a 
matter of little or no consequence. In doing so 
He must have acted with deliberate purpose, and 
for reasons considered by Himself to be valid. 
This view is evident from a variety of considera- 
tions : (1) The religious sense of the phrase ‘the 
people of God’ had occupied a place of high im- 
portance in the historical relation between God 
and the Hebrew race. (2) It had he<'n oig.-jnienlly 
associated by the OT revelation ilic pio- 

spective advent of the Messiah and His Kingdom, 
(3) to Messianic prophecy, the one 

people of God would eventually consist of all the 
pe<mles of the earth united in a common relation 
to Him. (4) Christ was aware of these facts. He 
knew that He was Himself the Jewish Messiah 
and the Saviour of the world. And He was in- 
spired and controlled by the idea that the object 
of His mission was to bring the true and full sense 
of the phrase ‘ the people of God ’ to perfect 
realization in the Kingdom of heaven. (5) If He 
had chosen to do so, it would have been easy for 
Him to express all the essential truths of His mes- 
sage to mankind in terms of ‘ the people of God.’ 
Moreover, this phrase could not be without attrac- 
tions for Him. Why, then, did He never let it fall 
froni His lips when juhlro-sing His audiences in 
public and in private : 

One of His reasons must have been the signifi- 
cance of the phrase as it presented itself to His 
own mind. The ideas with which He would charge 
it may be inferred from the essential nature of the 
truths embodied in the message He left behind 
Him. In thinking of God and His people, He 
would think of Him as a moral Being and of them 
as moral beings. He would think of the relations 
between Him and them as moral, and therefore as 
founded in this direct inward relation to them as 
individuals. He would think also of His relation 
to them as absolutely impartial , and of their rela- 
tions to Him cis absolutely equal. Amd for all these 
reasons He wouhl think of the relation between 
God and His people, as His as in no sense 

legal, and as not permitting Him to show towards 
any people in particular either national favour or 
political privileges. Finally, all this implies that 
Christ 'would think of God and His people in terms 
of purely moral nni\ orsality. Pmt if such is the 
meaning that He would at.iach to the phrase 
alluded to, does not that seem to favour His use 
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of itj and to make His rejection of it still more 
difficult to understand? Quite the reverse, as 
another reason shows. 

As a teacher, Christ had to consider not only the 
meaning that He attached to the phrase Himself, 
hut also the meaning attached to it by the Jews 
amon^ whom He taught, and who believed that 
rhcy tiicm.-clves were the people of God, and they 
alone of all the peoples of mankind. The people 
of Israel were th& people of God. This was one of 
the most essential and distinctive dogmas of the 
fully developed, orthodox, and official Judaism 
with which our Lord everywhere and always had 
to reckon as a teacher ; and this dogma, adhered to 
and upheld by the fanatical zeal of the rigid and 
conservative devotees of Judaism, was the most 
embarrassing that He had to reckon with as a 
teacher sent from God. For what did the dogma 
in question mean and imply? It rested upon a 
denial of the essential oneness of the relation of 
God to all the peoples of the \vorld, and of the 
essential oneness of the relation of all the peoples 
of the wmrld to Him. It ivas founded in the notion 
that the relation between God and His people was 
national, and that the nature of the national bond 
w^as not moi.d ‘“h Lor Divine righteous- 
ness and the o ■ -w faith, the only real and 

pornianorii. because moral, conditions on which 
the lolanon^ betw^een God and His people repose, 
it substituted ancestral descent from Abraham, 
and the observance of the national rite of circum- 
cisioin And the only way, it contended, for 
Gentiles to obtain admission within the circle of 
the people of God, w’as to become Jew’s by observ- 
ing this national rite. It is manifest, then, that 
the ideas of Judaism and the ideas of Christ on 
the subject of ‘ the people of God ’ were in direct 
and complete antagonism to one another. This 
fact Christ had to consider, and it -was neces- 
sary for Him as a teacher to weigh the question 
as to what the inevitable consequences would be 
for Himself and His cause, if He atrernpted in the 
course of His teaching to present and explain His 
ideas on the subject of ‘ the people of God ’ in their 
real and inherent antagonism to the ideas on the 
same subject w’hich had become fixed and hardened 
in the perverted Judaism of His time. Evidently 
He came to the conclusion that the handling of 
this subject would involve Himself and the inter- 
ests of His mission in great risks and dangers. It 
is certain that such would have been the ease. 
For if He had tauglit and insisted o's - ■' 

anee of the of moral unity and *. 

that belong to the relations bet\veen < -o-' .■* ! I '• 

eople as He understood them, the bigoted ad- 
erents of Judaism would have forthwith resented 
His teaching and made Himself tlio (ihjC'-t of their 
fanatical and malignant hostility, lie tfierciforo 
persistently iguui.‘d the phrase 'the people of 
God-’ It uji- hiiilily expecfient for Him to do so. 

But the of this course did not entail 

any compromise of those truths of moral unity and 
universality that are of the essence of the relations 
in which God stands to His people and they to Him. 
He showed His sense of the greatness and validity 
of these as well as of other moral truths, and 
secured the interests attaching to them, by two 
other vastly imi^ortant things that He did as a 
teacher. In the first place. He embedded all the 
truths of moral unity and universality referred to 
in His parables, which He spoke as illustrative 
of the rich and diversified order of ideas presented 
by Him under the designation of ' the kingdom of 
God.’ His reason for couching these ideas in para- 
bolic forms He Himself explained (Mt 13^*^^®). His 
explanation implies that He would have preferred 
to employ a more explicit way of communicating 
the ideas in question if circumstances had per- 


mitted ; that the hearts of the adherents of the 
existing perverted Judaism had been blinded and 
hardened by the inliuence of tbeir system ; that 
it was impossible for them to see the truth and 
validity of these ideas ; and that they w’ere not in 
a mood to extend to them or to Himself toleration. 
Such w'as His reason for speaking of the Kingdom 
of heaven in parables. The true meaning of tiie 
latter was veiled from the enemies of the truth 
by the blindness of their eyes. But, on the other 
hand, the parables. He knew, would preserve the 
essence of the truth as He had taught it, and to 
all w'bo w’ere of the truth the latter would in due 
time become revealed. 

But, secondly, Christ guarded and effectively 
secured the interests of the truths of moral unity 
and which are of the essence of His 

gospel, in .I'er v. ay. In the Kingdom of God and 
in the relations between God and His people, moral 
unity and moral universality are founded on their 
human side on moral individuality. In any case, 
therefore, it would have been necessary for Christ 
to give to moral individuality a place of supreme 
importance in His teaching. And this is precisely 
what He did. He knew- and never lost sight of 
the truth that moral unity and universality can 
never come to actual realization in the Kingdom 
of heaven, or, in other words, in the relations be- 
tw’een God and His people, unless in so far as men 
are saved, and become morally perfect as indi- 
viduals. And therefore He not only gave His just 
and constant consideration to the individual, but 
held up before His disciples the moral perfection 
of God, their B’ather in heaven, as the ideal which 
they should strive iiidi\’itlually to realize in their 
o’v\’n character and life (Mt This is the 

basis on which moral unity and universality are 
realized in the relations of men to God as His 
people. W. D. Thomson. 

PERiSSA. — 1. Name and extent. — The name (ii 
Uepaia), wliile constantly used by J osephus, is not 
found in LXX or NT, in both of which it is repre- 
sented by the equivalent Tr^pav rod "lopddvov = 
(ef. Is 9^ [Heb. 8^], Mt 4^^, Mk 10^). Jndsea, 
Galilee, and JPersea were reckoned by the Jews 
themselves as the three Jewish provinces. The 
division is repeatedly assumed in the Mishna 
(Schiirer, JIJF, ii. i. 2 ; cf. Jos. BJ^ ill. iff. 3). 
The population of Pertea was, however, never so 
thoroughly Jewish as that of Judtea, or even of 
Galilee. In ‘both Galilee and Persea political vicis- 
situdes had occasioned a large inU:r:ii:!igls:ig ,»f 
Jewish and Gentile elements. Noiwliiisuriiaiing 
the close neighbourhood of the three provinces, 
the differences of ■';(■:!■ { had produced 

differences of custoi : - o”-! * i:j wMch gave to 

each of them an independent life of its own, and 
caused them to be regarded as in certain respects 
different countries (Schiirer, l.c.). 

The name ‘ Persea,’ like the names of many of 
the districts east of the Jordan, was somewhat 
loosely used, having a wider and a narrower sig- 
nification. Josephus (l.c.) states the length of 
Persea as from Maehserus to Pella, Le. from the 
Amon to the Jabbok, and its breadth as from 
Philadelphia and Gerasa to the Jordan, limits 
corresponding with those of the modem BelM. 
But in BJ, IV. vii. 3, he caUs Gadara ‘ the metropolis 
of Persea.’ In what sense he uses this term tliere 
is no means of ascertaining, but he must intend to 
include under the name ‘Persea’ the re^on ex- 
tending north from the Jabbok to the Yarmuk 
(Hieromax), close to which river Gswiara stood, 
that is to say, all that the Hebrews meant by 
‘ beyond the Jordan.’ His usage may depend on 
whether he happened at the moment to he referring 
to the district which was more completely Jewish, 
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or to the wiitile region, Avliicli was «^'overned as one, 
;uid which included tlie towns of the 

Decaptdis {Ant. XIII. ii. 3, iv. 9). Penea in its 
more limited sense corresponded with the kingdom 
of Silion, or lieuhen and a part of Gad. In its 
larger signilicatioii it was from SO to 90 miles from 
north to south, and about 25 from east to M'est.^ 

2. Characteristics. — As regards its physical 
features, Perma consists for the most i)art of an 
ele%'ated tableland, rising rai>idly from the Jordan 
valley, but broken by frequent gorges and moun- 
tain torrents. It was, ncctadmg tc* Mukaddasi, jno- 
verbialiy cold. Josephus iii. 3) says tliat, 

while larger than Galilee, it is mostly desert and 
rough, and much less adapted than that province 
for the cultivation of fruit. Still he admits that 
it is in parts very fertile, and produces all kinds of 
fruits, and its plains are planted with various trees, 
chiefly the olive, tlie vine, and the palm. It is 
sufliciently watered by streams from the moun- 
tains and" by springs which do not fail even in 
summer. 


Mukaddasi (c. 985 a.D.) sa^’s that the Belka district is rich in 
grain and flocks, and has many streams which work the mills. 
He divides Syria into four belts, from the Mediterranean east- 
wards- Of the third and fourth he writec : ‘ The Third Belt is 
that of the valleys of the Ghaur (the Jordan valley), wherein 
are found many villages and streams, also palm trees, well- 
cultivated fields, and h’dho j ’,*,•»! . . The Fourth Belt 

is that boi-dering or i-i. ''■vr:. 'Il't • .I'.i'':- here are high 
and bleak, and the c. u a.» u-'cr'.’.'t ^ i.sa; rue waste; but it 
has many villages, with springs of water, and forest trees.’ He 
also mentions the hot springs of the district, naming those of 
Al-Hammah. Guy le Strange, whose translation has Just been 
quoted, thinks that the hot springs of Gadara or Aniatha in the 
Vnriuul: ^ alley are those referred to, and he adds in regard to 
liieni, niai ‘ round the large basin may still be seen the remains 
of vaulted bath-houses. The sanitary properties of these 
sulphurous waters are highly extolled by many ancient writers, 
and to this day they have maintained iheir reputation among 
the Bedawin and fellaliln of Palestine, so jnu»,*h so that the 
bathing-place is regarded by all parties as a neutral ground’ 
(Description of Syria, by Mukaddasi, tr. by Guy le Strange 
{Pal. Pilgr. Text Soc.]). Of the Jordan valley Merrill (East of 
the Jordan, p. 438) says : * From the JZerka (Jabbok) to the Sea 
of GalDee (ib.) it is exceedingly fertile ; and in any period when 
the country was settled and 'a good go- ■ . ' !■ » ‘ 

must have been one of the most wealthy i- • ■ > • 

of Palestine for the raising of wheat and > 'i • p* , 
the foot-hills would afford excellent pasturage.’ 


3. History, population, etc. — Under the mil of 
Herod the Great, Galilee and Perma were united 
for purposes of govonirnprif under Antipas, and 
this arrangement v.n- coriliniuvl by Augustus. As 
these two provinces had but a very short common 
boundary where Galilee touched the J ordan north 
of Samaria, it might have seemed more natural to 
combine Persea with the regions north of the Yar- 
niuk, or with Samaria. But affinities of race 
and religion (cf. Jos. Ant. xx. i. 1 ; G. A. Smith, 
EGHL, p. 539) plainly suggested the wisdom of 
governing them together. For the same reasons 
Jews journeying between Galilee and Judsea often 
j>ref erred to "go by way of Perjea, where they were 
among their own countrymen, rather than pass 
through Samaria (the more direct route), where 
they incurred the risk at least of insult (Lk 9®^, Jn 
4^*® ; cf. Edersheim, LT, i. 394 ; Jos. Ant. XX. vi. 1). 
They used the fords opposite Beisan, north of 
Samaria, and Jericho, south of it. The northern 
parts of Peraea mingled with the region of the 
Decapolis, where in the towns there was a vigorous 
Hellenistic civilization, and apparently north of 
the Yarmuk the Jewish element of the population 
was inconsiderable. The strongly J ewish character 
of Peraea is indicated in the Gospels. John the 
Baptist worked there during part of his ministry 
(Jn 3^^ 10^®)- In Persea multitudes gathered round 
Christ, among whom were Phaiisee.s who entered 
into controversy with Him and displayed all the 
animus of their sect (Mt 19^*). Mothers, evidently 
Jewish, brought their children to be blessed (Mk 
10^), and the ruler who had kept the whole Law 


sought an answer to his question (Mt 19^®). The 
mission of the Seventy was to Penea, and although 
the restriction laid iijDon the Twelve (whose num- 
ber corresponded with that of the tiibes of Israel), 

' Go not into any way of the Gentiles ’ (Mt 10^* ^), 
is signilicaiitly alisent in the case of the Seventy 
(wiiose number is typical of the nations of the 
earth), yet the scope of our Lord’s ministry makes 
it evident that they \vere to encounter, at least for 
the most part, J ews. 

The ha •■■ei.-li'/:! ■/ Greek settlers into the 
country « : ? - 1 o i ■ I o i * : . . ’ : probably began with 
the presence there of Alexander the Great, and 
the towns of Pella (no doubt named from^ the 
Macedonian city which "was Alexander’s birth- 
place) and Dion may have been founded by him, 
as Steph. Byz. states in a somewdiat corrupt 
passage, or by some of his followers. _ Besides 
these towTis, many other powerful Hellenistic com- 
munities sprang into existence, and flourished in 
the midst of a population from wdiich they were 
separated by their distinctive culture, and, in so 
far as it ^vas Jewish, by the practice of heathen 
worship. The Maccabees (B.c. 166-135) en- 

deavoured to withdraw^ the Jews (wdio presumably 
w'ere at that time the smaller section of the in- 
habitants) to JudiEa ( 1 Mac John Hyreanus 

(B.C. 135-105) possibly first adopted the opposite 
policy, ■which was v • arried out by Alex- 
ander Jannjeus (B.r. 7^. who brought the 

country from Lake Merom to the Dead Sea com- 
pletely under his control (Jos. Ant. Xlll. xv. 4 ; 
Schiirer, EJF, i. i. 192, 297, 306). He took Hippos, 
Gadara, Pella, Dion, and other important to’vvns, 
and extinguished the Greek culture wffiich had 
ilouri'-lied in them. He forced them to assimilate 
Jewflsh manners and ideas, and those places which 
■would not submit he destroyed. In B.C. 64 the 
Boman province of Syria was formed, and under 
PoTiipe.y and Gahinius the ■ ^ 

wb.To rebuilt, and the I b ' ■ ‘ i- ;■■■■- 

regained their independence. Indeed, the sym- 
1 pathy of Pompey was long remembered by them, 
i as is attested by the numerous coins which have 
been found impressed with his era. It was prob- 
ably he who organized the Decapolis (the term 
ij AeK&TToXLs is found first in the Kornan period). 
See Decapolis. 

In b.c. 20, Herod the Great obtained permission 
to appoint his brother Pheroras tetrareh of Persea 
{Ant. XT. X. 3 ; BJ, I. xxiv. 5). Pheroras after- 
i wards incurred the enmity of Herod, and retired 
or was driven to Persea, where he died, not im- 
probably by poison {BJ, I. xxix. 4). At his death 
I 'B.c. l/llernii left Galilee and Persea to his son 
I Antipas {Ant. XVII. viii. 1). The tribute paid by 
these provinces was 200 talents {Ant. XVII. xi. 4), 
Antipas ruled with the title of tetrareh till his 
banishment in A.D. 39 by Gains Csesar, who added 
his tetrarchy to the dominions of Agrippa {Ant. 
xviii. vii, 2). Antipas was therefore in authoiity 
in Galilee and Persea during the whole life Lime of 
John the Baptist and of Christ. 

Among the towns of Persea, Pella has a special 
interest as having been twice the refuge of the 
Christians fleeing from Jerusalem, in A.D. 68, and 
again in A.D. 135, when under Hadrian Jerusalem 
was taken for the second time n rid iL- luimo *-hn,riged 
to iElia. The fact that Pella was a heathen city 
may have been an inducement to the Christians 
of Jeru^aleiii to seek refuge in it, as it would not 
attract the hostility of the Romans. Merrill {Bast 
of the, Jprdan, p. 462 f. ) thinks that Christ prob- 
ably several times passed through the Jordan 
valley and may well have visited Pella itself. His 
proacliing niMv have been successful there, and 
<-o!nicxioii'with the town such as to suggest it 
as a refuge to the Christians. 
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LirERATCTRE. — Besides authorities cited above, see Hastings’ 
DB, artt. ‘Peraea/ ‘Gadara,* ‘Decapolis,’ Machserus ’ ; Thom- 
son, Land and Book. For later history, Guy le Strange, 
Baldstine under the Moslems. " A. E. EOSS. 

PERDITION.— See Destbuctiox. 

PERDITION, SON OF,— See Judas Iscabiot 

PEREZ. — Mentioned as a link in our Lord’s 
genealogy (Mt 1®, Lk 3'^^ AY Fhares). 

PERFECTION (of Jesus). — Christian writers 
generally take for gTaiited the perfection of their 
Lord. They point to the records, and declare that 
such is the impression which they make on the 
honest reader. And that is not the n \ ’v 
of the question which it seems. Me* i.‘ 

goodness by the eye. The vision of i; -i u-- 
first ; thought comes later with its justitications. 

1. One note of perfection, thougl! iMmclx .i 

tive one, is sinlessness- He 4^® -<‘l\ - ■ hcU i hruigl- iJ e 
was tried in all things as we are, Christ remained 
without sin. Can that be proved or made clear? 
Certain difficulties suggest themselves. (1) Only 
the merest fragment of that life is kno^ra. Before 
His story begins, Jesus had lived for thirty years 
in this world, which is full to overflowing of ail 
manner of sin. How can we be sure that no stain 
ever touched the purity of His soul during all those 
buried years, silent for ever now in quiet Nazareth ? 
(2) There is also the whole story of a man's inward 
life ; the dreams of the secret heart, the fancies 
cherished in the recesses of fond ■■ * ■ 

converse which the soul holds wi ' V. ‘ . 

record can lay bare that hidden and withdrawn, 
but most real and vital, region of the spirit’s life, 
with all its startling depths and iir; expected lilorie^ ? 

One witness can testify of ihar — rbo -sijirit*'- own 
consciousness in the presence of God, wdio has been 
the unseen companion of all that life. And we 
gather from the Gospels that Je.sus was 'weighed 
down by no sense of sm. It is the saints who have 
the keenest sense of sin. Their inward thought 
has always placed them in a line wntli the publican 
in the Temple who would not so much as lift his 
eyes to heaven, but smote on his breast and cried, 
‘God, be merciful to me a sinner’ (Lk 18^^). 
Jes!!-. Mijong thci -Hint'!, is unique in this matter : 
no w «»ni (if ''cli'-n'projir'li. no hint of any thought or 
inw'ard struggle which He deplored, ever falls from 
His lips. See, further, art. Sinlessness. 

2. Another note of perfection is that stands 

above the various types and classes of rmn. 
Humanity is parcelled out among men. They 
have their peculiar excellences and diflerenees; 
but these are usually only a part of our human 
nature- The most royally endoweil among men are 
but fragments. Our life is (‘ompo-ed of three ele- 
ment-!: --thought, and will, and feeling ; and accord- 
ing as one or other of uuiy prcjnuiderare. \vo 

have men of action, men of ilunigiii. meu i>t 

Jesus eludes any such < !a^-iiJi< ;iii»)M : He affi’ii- 
ties with each of them ; their excellences inhere in 
Him with none of their defects. 

(«) Jesus has affinities with the artist and the 
poet. His eye rested on the beauty of the earth 
with the poet’s joy and untlers tan ding. The 
common sights mirror themselves in His teaching : 
the lilies in their glory, the birds aniong the 
branches, the ravens seeking their food from (i^od, 
seed-time and harvest, sowing and reaping.^ The 
face of this goodly uiiivcr--c spake joy within His 
heart. And He look(vl v itii loving, aiseeming eyes 
on all the pageant of human life. When we read 
His words, the life of His day flow's past us. And 
His glance was deep as well as wide. With what 
irony He sketche.-s the indecision of the Pharisees, 
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in the story of the children who will play neither 
at funerals nor at es M:ng - ! What deeper criticism 
of a prudential morujlry i> there than in the words 
‘ he that saveth his life" shall lose it ’ ? wiiat clearer 
‘ ^ - ■ ' Y- f' ’ hopelessness of a man’.s attempt 
.. M ■' .. ^ than the parable of the house 

swept and gnrTiJi«-.l ]>?■: < nipty ? There is His 
indictment of tue ITuri^ce-- (Mt 23). It is the 
most passionate invective in literature. But the 
marvel pf it, the inner justiiication of it, is that 
there with utter clearness and precision He lays 
hare the essential evil of Pharisaism. Passion 
easily contents it.self with strong denunciation. 
The words of Jesus are a stream of lava seven times 
heated from a burning heart ; but they are full of 
light; they track the hidden ways of pride and 
self-seeking in the relijiiijii" heart. We see in them 
the thinker, the seer iyofoie whose glance secret 
things lie open and bare, as well as the inophet 
with his passion for simplicity and truth. 

Jesus was an artist also in His teaching. He 
was not content to bring before men truths about 
God and the way of life. He clothed His teaching 
in beauty. He uttered the deep things of the King- 
dom in parables. And these are simple, pellucid, 
beautiful as with the loveliness of waters stilled at 
even. See art. Poet. 

(b) There are the men of action, men in wiiom 

the will is predominant. Jesus .shows them their 
ideal. He was no dreamer, but a man of deeds. 
Will was as mighty in Him as thought- He im- 
pressed all with a sense of power and mastery. 
The people re(fgnize<l that note in His teaching : 
He spake with authoriry, and not as the .scribes. 
It was felt at Nazareth when they took u}) stones 
to stone Him and He passed through their midst 
(Lk 4®®), and at Getksemane wiien the soldiers fell 
back before the maje.sty of His bearing (Jn 18^}. 
He dominated friend and foe by the calm .strength 
of a sovereign will. And His days were tilled with 
active service, teaching and healing, so that Bt. 
Peter summed up His life as that of One ‘wiio 
went about doing good ’ (Ac 10^). Men of action 
have their limitations. Their energy outstrips tlie 
illumination of their minds ; they work for the dfiy 
and its needs ; their outlook is narrow^ and dim. 
But Jesus ever fed the ‘ f action with 

thought He was no less :' <!>' years of age 

when He w^as baptized in Jordan. He had been 
content to live with His thouglit-- and simple 
duties, perfecting there, in patient obedience, mind 
and heart and will for the great work. And even 
after the baptism, when the call had come. He 
went first to the wilderness, there in pr^er and 
meditation to understand His work and His owm 
heart. And often He stole away from the crow d, 
from the blinding pressure of constant activity, to 
gather light and balance in prayer (Mk 1®® 6^, Lk 
6^^ Jn 8L). Hence the crown which rests on His 
activities. He never turned aside from His path. 
One purpose shapes every word and act from the 
beginning. Will sits untroubled on its throne, 
whatever dissonances of earth be round Him, 
though world and friend and foe conspire to turn 
Him aside. And peace rests upon all He does. 
There was no hurry in His hands, no^ hurry in His 
feet. His life was full, crowded with incident; 
but it flowed on quiet, imdianging, harmonious as a 
poet’s dream. The mountain with its peace and 
quietness, its hours of prayer and stlil thought, 
was His place of transfiguration. There He looked 
into the Father’s purpose, till the glory that lay 
beyond and the love that shone through it kindled 
their reflexion on His face, till He saw His way so 
< loiiriy ihai He could never miss it, never )>e in any 
lie^itarion al)oui if,- -the way, amid the conflicting 
peussions of men, to His throne on Calvary. 

(c) There remains another gi'eat class, the men of 
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passion. Among' them have been some of the 
greatest and sweetest of the children of men — 
gentle souls with the grace of sympathy and self- 
forgetfulness ; generons and magnanimous sonls 
like David, whose inspirations have been to men 
an abidinir Miemorial of the beauty of chivalry; 
heroiw uf liiiili like Paul and Luther, who change 
the current of human life. Jesus is the Lord of all 
such. Men of thought or action grow great often- 
times at the expense of their heart ; but in Jesus 
the heart has equal sway with the mind or the will. 
He was full of -.ympathy. The sick and the sorrow- 
ful never appealed to Him in vain ; His hand was 
laid gently and lovingly on the loathsome body of 
the leper ; the sinful and outcast knew there was 

.1. • .!■ and j:i-h..ment with Him. 

And His miracles of ’ i ■ v ; ' i : ■ op ‘ never demonstra- 
tions, seals of His ; personal sym- 

athy was their source and regulator. But Jesus 
oes not throw the r ; ‘i ‘His sanity 

of judgment is as -‘x ' . y - His depth of 

sympathy’ (Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social 
Question, p. 85). ite could not look on the adul- 
terous woman brought to Him for judgment — He 
felt for her so ; but though He would not condemn, 
neither did He excuse ; He said, ‘ Go, and sin no 
more’ (Jn 8^"^^). His gospel was that there is in- 
finite patience and forgiveness with God ; and yet 
there are no sterner words in the NT than His. 
He who told the parable of the Prodigal Son told 
also the parables of the Ten Virgins, the Man 
without the Wedding Garment, and the Talents. 
And the woman who bathed His feet in Simon’s 
house, and Zacchseus who lodged Him for the 
night, and Peter who listened to Him in the boat, 
all bear witness how, in His gracious presence, the 
sincere soul felt the evil of sin and the inflexible 
order of righteousness as it had never felt them 
before. 

3 . The law of His life^ its ultimate value. — It is 
objected that an essential imperfection cleaves to 
the individual, however balanced the elements of 
humanity in him may be. He belongs to one a^e 
and people ; and the ideal of his day, which is only in 
a state of becoming, and is surely passing away into 
some higher, fuller ideal, as the thought and experi- 
ence of the race widen, inevitably bounds his 
spirit. Growth is the mark of all things human. 
The ideal of the good man grows ; it draws to itself 
elements from dinerent nations and diflerent times ; 
it passes through subtle cliangO" and permutations. 
God speaks to men m ‘-iiridry litm'- and in divers 
manners ; and not only great men, but nations, are 
His prophets to the spirit of the wide world which 
is travailing with the perfect ideal of man. So the 
inividual can never have permanent or universal 
value. As the Abb6 Galieni says, ‘ One century 
may judge another century, but only his own cen- 
tury may judge the individual.’ Tl'.-;; • .t\ true 

01 tlio ordinary man, or even of 'u. , '•* and 

saints, whose character ever seems strange and 
partially distasteful or even unintelligible to men 
of other races and times ; it is ■ ■ ■ ■ ■' . 3 

of Jesus. He stands not at th ■ ■.■ ■ ■ ' I ' s ■■ . \ . 

He judges it and all times : He judges His own 
people and all peoples. He took their highest ideas 
of God and of moral duty and purified these, making 
them the light of i o-day. Jehovah, the Holy One 
of Israel, became i he b’iU ho,v in heaven whose name 
is Love ; and the chosen people of God, all the 
immortal spirits God has made in His own image. 
And that idea wrought itself out ))(;rft‘cily in His 
,md r-niidii-"'-. H is in jujri icular- that 
rii(^ r- u'-ied. Jesus identified the 

V. ill iih liii' g'lod »»r men; and He found 

that good in the universal elements of human life. 
He emptied religion of all national and accidental 
elements. He passed by all customs and observ- 


ances that were of His day and race ; He removed 
all barriers and limits wliich men put to human 
brotherhood. And so, though born among the 
most exclusive of nations, a son of Abraham after 
the flesh. He is no Jew : He is the first Citizen of 
the world; in Paul’s revealing phrase, ‘the last 
Adam.’ 

Nor is the ideal of Jesus subject to time. There 
is progress in all things, but not in_ the same way. 
Knowledge moves from point to point. In mathe- 
matics and in all the mechanical sciences we pass 
with sure foot from one thing ■■! !<» another. 
But as we enter the region of ■- r-;' .:li > , all that 
is changed. The art of to-day, whether in litera- 
ture, painting, sculpture, architecture, is not neces- 
sarily better than the art of even a distant yester- 
day. There are creative times in the world’s 
history when a great idea is expressed, and it 
becomes the task of centuries to understand and 
assimilate it. J esus is the Creator of a new spiritual 
era. His work was to found a Kingdom, ^spiritual 
in nature, world- wide in extent. Thg. ' K*- 
is based on what is ultimate in our ■ . 
Fatherhood of God, whose name is Love, and the 
brotherhood of men. Such a Kingdom is the liner 
breath and inspiration, the inner meaning and end, 
of all the imperfect, transient societies of earth. 
And such alone will satisfy the individual ; for the 
end of personality is love. The ideal of J esus may 
gather content in and through all the experiences 
and relations and offices of those who live in this 
Kingdom. His spirit will bear fruit within the 
Kingdom beyond what it could b* -.'* -b. 'i ■ i' 
days He lived on earth, revealing ' =';i • i o r » . 

But never will the mind of the world pass beyond 
the bounds of that ideal, or draw light from any 
further source. 

Jesus is the Lord of the new society, not only 
because He enunciated with perfect clearness its 
ultimate law, but because He Himself followed this 
Jaw unerringly in His own life ‘ without being let 
or hindered, as we are, by the motions of private 
passion and by self-will ’ (M. Arnold, St. Pauly p. 
45). The absoluteness of this obedience is attested 
by the trials to which it was put. T’ ■■ ■ ■ ■ '*■ 
good man must not merely show ‘ ■ ■ ’ , 

obedience; he must be sifted as wheat; he niust 
meet trial and temptation in their extremest rigour 
and subtlest form. Only so can the supremacy of 
goodness in him be affirmed. Jesus was thus tried. 
And the trial served only to make clear the perfect 
identification of His mind with the heart and will 
of the Father. (For the possibility of the tempta- 
tion of a sinless Being, see art. Tempt ATioi^r). 

(1) Filial relation to God. — In the wilderness 
Jesus met the trials of the future. He had there 
to come to an understanding with Himself, to know 
precisely what His mission was and what were the 
means of its accomplishment. One suggestion was 
to turn stones into bread. The loving soul will 
be tenmted from the side of pity. To the heart of 
Jesus His countrymen’s need of bread and of help 
to a better social state wm.’ '■ . '' be pi-e-enr. 
But He turned aside to His ' wa> to food 

them with the words that proceed out of the mouth 
of God. 

Renunciations are the lowly gateways on the 
narrow road of obedience. They are a measure of 
a man’s moral sagacity, his clearness of vision 
both of his duty and of the means of realizing it, his 
simplicity of spirit and freedom from vanity or 
'•cl f- will. Men are readily drawn aside, the lower 
sort by suggestions of vanity and ■ ■ -I f ! ■ : i ; - ■ i b . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

the higher W the vision of some i \ \ 

realized. The world of political and industrial 
and social problems is a lower world than that in 
which Jesus wrought. It is a realm of expecli(;n(;y ; 
its conditions change from age to age. 'Ilie leaders 
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there are men of affairs, men of practical wisdom, 
taught to discern what is immediately possible. 
The world will never lack such guides, for riches 
and honour and power gaHior kly io them. 
Jesus kept aloof from such (|ii<.-i lun-. He walked 
a more >elf-deiiying road, though one more fruit- 
ful of good to ttie world. He was not sent save as 
I ho jih\ d( i.i I! of sick souls and the shepherd of lost 
'll w.i , His to found a Kingdom not of this 
world, the Kingdom of God : and to provide, by 
His teaching and by the manifestation of His own 
loving heart in suffering and in death, what would 
quicken faith, and hope, and love in men through- 
out all lands and all times. 

The Messianic idea was another great tempta- 
tion. Evil is here entwined in all things ; temp- 
tation lurks within a man’s purest and highest 
aspirations. Men must always work with the 
instruments at their hand. Jesus came with the 
consciousness of being ‘ God’s final messenger, 
after whom none higher can come ’ (Wernle, Begin- 
nings of Christianity^ Eng. tr. i. 45). He had to 
appeal to the popular expectation, their hopes of 
the Messiah soiled by ignoble thought. The 
popular thought is ever on a lower plane than the 
Divine, and becomes a difficulty and a tenn)tation 
to the servants of God. When Jesus saw Himself 
as the long-looked-for Messiah, all the worldly 
hopes that clung to the office in the thoughts of 
Babbi |n flowed in upon Him, There were 
the c\pc( Miii'iii of political glory, and the worship 
of force, in the popular mind. There was the 
Eabbinic expectation of a kingdom of right obedi- 
ence set up miraculously by God through the 
sudden appearance of the Messiah — a more refined, 
seemingly pious expectation, full of trust in God 
only and of zeal for His glory. These were the 
thoughts and hopes which rose up at the claim of 
Messiah. In the wilderness Jesus had to face 
them : He had to come to a clear ■ " ■ V - 
the nature of the Mi ■ ■ i- K! ‘< . , ■ ’ ■ 

means He had to use i ‘ ... I 'here every- 

' ' ■ ■ , ! i:- ■ I ‘ i i \ I ’ fell from His idea of it. 

r. '■ \ \ .■! ' me spiritual; the glory 

of Israel became universal ; the way of its estab- 
lishment was to be through an appeal to the honest 
heart’s faith in God as the highest good and the 
convincing vision cJ goodno'- : and for Himself 
not any success and gdiuy. bin -nUbring, and shame, 
and death. These elements ot His purification 
of the Messianic idea only emerged gradually in 
His teaching, but they were present to His con- 
sciousness at the beginning, when He determined 
to worship God only, and to serve Him in simple 
obedience to His highest Ibm'.-jh!. :i!.;king no com- 
promise with the Prince oi' i id' id (Mt 4^®). 

Jesus had to meet again in the world aU those 
temptations which He had vanquished in His 
thought. The people desired to inakr liin' king(Jn 
6^^). He made it the occasion of "li"'' if;.: cIc.m rh the 
spiritual nature of His mission, and reaped for His 
faithfulness their disbelief. The temptation came 
closer. Peter, in love, took Him aside and rebuked 
Him when He sought to prepare the^ disciples’ 
hearts for the shame and death before Him, Peter 
was the mouth -piece of the Prince of this world, 
pointing out the lower way (Mt 16^^"^®). From the 
lips of mother and brethren the same temptation 
came. His mother whisperer! , ' They have no wine ’ 
(Jn 2®) ; His brethren said, ‘ Go into Judaea (where 
the great and powerful are), that thy disciples also 
may see the works that thou doest’ (Jn 
Temptation thus entrenched itself against Him 
among the sanctities of the heart. Jesus, as in 
the wilderness, triumphed by simple obedience. 
He put the temptation aside with the words, ‘ Mine 
hour is not yet come ’ ( Jn 2-'^). He had no ear for 
any of the suggestions of policy or worldly prudence. 


whose hour is alway ready ; He was a man under 
authority, waiting for the call of the Father ; and 
clear and sweet above the discordant voices of the 
world that call ever came, and He followed it to 
Calvary. There His obedience was perfected (Jn 
1431). 

(2) Brotherly relation to men. — There were no 
limits to Jesus’ 'vmpatliy and love for men. (a) The 
i.!< .if Hi'- day did not impair His 

•pM ! I'l I 'lb ■ r sinful and the outcast. He 
discerned clearly their worth. That is a witness 
to His brotherhood. For interest and affection are 
the lights which illumine the personality of others ; 
only by them can we read their hidden worth, 
especially when obscured by the dominant thought 
and^ prejudices of the day. Jesus discerned the 
spiritual soundness which might imderlie sins of 
passion, the capacity of gcnero.sity with its heal- 
ing power, the quick and deep resp*onse to a gospel 
of forgiveness in the humility of ' . ■ : ■ 

hearts, the sacred soil where love gi-^ ^ . 

1813, Mt 21-3‘32). And He drew nigh unto men in 
brotherly love as ^ho r-liy-'.'ir.r of sick souls, the 
faithful shepherd '■c-iJN'i'ii: ::i 'ost sheep of God, 
though thereby He outraged the sentiments of the 
Pharisees (Mt fin lli^, Lk 15^ IQ"^), though His 
friendship with them was helping to raise the 
cross on which He was slain. The 'imi.l icily of 
Jesus’ feeling of brotherhood for them i- v iuie-'-cd 
by the fact that they drew near to Him gladly (Lk 
151, Mt 910 ). 

(b) ‘ No single social type monopolized the sym- 

pathy or accei>tance of Jesus’ (Peabody, o;p. cit. p. 
204). The zealot and the publican met in the 
inner circle of His disciples: Mary (^f "Mj'.L'b-la. 
out of whom went seven devils, and rb'n-o'i!, ’'w 
wife of Herod’s steward, united to minister to Him 
of their substance. He was equally at home in 
Simon the Pharisee’s house and at the table of 
Levi or Eaccheeus, with their different clientele ; in 
private talk with Nicodemus, a master in Israel, 
and at the wayside well with the woman of 
Samaria. His help in sickness was for rich and 
poor, in all circumstances and conditions — the 
solitary leper, and F • . 1 . ■; . ‘.bi-. in the 

streets of Nain ; the , ib years, 

friendless and helpless, and ihe ooiid-servanb of the 
household of the Roman centurion, whose name 
was held in honour throughout all Capernaum ; 
the daughter of Jairus, a ruler of the synagogue, 
and the daughter of a nameless Gentile woman of 
Syro-Phcenicia. And His brotherhood went beyond 
the bounds of nations. He made the Samaritan 
the hero of His story of neighbourlinc'": ; He praised 
the faith of the Roman centurion ; He pointed to 
God’s care of Naaman the Sy:i ■ ■ ’ 

widow of Zarephath. Jesus ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

in express terms the doctrine ■ ! ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

man. That was not His way. He dealt not in 
notions or abstractions. He rather inspired a 
spirit which sooner or later would burst all the 
swaddling-bands that confined humanity, and which 
expressed itself in the words of him who under- 
stood best the spirit of the Master, ‘ Where there 
is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor un- 
circumcision, barbarian. uhian. bond nor free’ 
(Col 3^^). Illumination I i'C- in I'll i’m- heart. 

(c) In Him love won also its ultimate triumph, 
viz. over wrong and hate. ‘ I say unto you, Love 
your enemies,’ etc. (Mt 5^^). That is an ideal which 
thought may win ; but it has been fully realized 
only in Him who suffered the contradiction of sin- 
ners with unfailing patience and serenity of heart, 
and who j)rayed on the cross for those who placed 
Him there, and who reviled Him in His agony, 
‘ Father, forgive them : for they know not what 
they do ’ (Lk 23^*). 

Jesus’ filial relation of love and obedience to the 
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Father and His brotherhood to man reach their 
absolute expression on Calvary. That death was 
no accident, provoked by the invectives against the 
Pharisees ; it was seen afar off as the end of His 
mission. It looks through the sad irony of His 
answer to the Pharisees when they complained of 
the religions ’i„h: of His followers and 

He said, ‘The nays will come when the brid.-LiiMom 
shall be taken away from them, and then shall 
they fast in those days ’ (Mk 2^^^). And as soon as 
the disciples had come to clear faith in Him as the 
Messiah, He began to preijare them for disapj)oint- 
ment and tribulation and His death. This was the 
inevitable end of the method He had chosen in the 
wilderness, when He renounced all powers of per- 
suasion but that of an appeal to the heart. The 
Kingdom of loving and obedient souls could he 
established only on the perfect sacrifice of love and 
obedience, and Jesus gave Himself absolutely in 
response to that vision of faith. In this sacrifice 
the law of His life, ultimate law for man, declares 
its victory. 

4. As a result of His perfect love and obedience 
the character of Jesus sdiows certain notes of x^er- 
fection, qualities in which He is unique and un- 
apxmoachable among men. (1) There was in Him 
the union of the loftiest self-consciousness and the 
utmost mind and lowliness of heart. 

‘I am I ■ ii_ 'i ■■ the world’ (Jn 8^^) ; ‘No man 
knowet . .'c* I i-"!- hut the Son, and he to whom 
the Son willeth to reveal him’ (Mt 11-^). A self- 
consciousness more than human is in these wmrds. 
And this self-consciousness dominates all His work. 
He brushes aside the teachings of the scribes and 
the traditions of their schools ; He speaks to the 
people as one having authority, who is grcdtor than 
Jonah or Solomon (Mt 12^^-^-), who stands above 
all the Law and the Prophets (Mt 5^'^' 21^^"^'^). 

He made also the most tremendous claims on irien. 
He bade the rich man sell all and follow Hiin ; 
His discii3les were to hate wife and family for His 
sake. The exi^erience of failure and the ai^x^roach 
of the Cross availed nothing to abate these claims. 
At the vdsit of the (Wrecks He said that, were He 
lifted up, He would draw all men to Him (Jn 12 ^^) . 
He told the high priest that He was the Son of God, 
and that he would see the Son of Man sitting on 
the right hand of power and coming in the clouds 
of heaven (Mk 14®). And yet Jesus ever sho'sved 
the utmost sobriety and lowly-mindedness. He 
always prayed humbly and submissively to God 
the Father. The Son did nothing but what He 
learned from the Father (Jn 5^^). And in the 
wilderness He rccugiiizod that He was to tread 
life’s common way. Savonarola and St. Francis 
might offer to x^ass through the fire, but Jesus 
expected no guarding or attesting miracle. He 
must not cast Himself from ilie 'Fenii^le. He must 
accept all the ordinary conditions of life in His 
work. And He accepted them. Miiokly ll(j went 
down the darkening ways, uccopi in;: lailuni and 
rp.rsp;" >*!!(■ 0 r.i ,m l ]ia*n-l and shame as thepor- 
I t il .qT”^'’’*"’ I and there is no sign 

■ ‘ 1 rebellion or amazement. He walked 

; / God. 

He was with men also in lowliness and meekness. 
When the Samaritan villagers would not receive 
Him, He restrained His disciples’ indignation and 
went to another village (Lk ; He took a place 
in the lower seats in the Pharisee’s house (Lk 14‘^"^'i) ; 
He was ir 'h* "■ by all the outcast 

and needj/ ! i :: i II * ■ - - .aimed, when need 
was. His ■ ■ , . ;i- ■.» 'll of God, yet He 

turned aside from personal questions as to whether 
He was the Messiah. His aim was to create in 
men’s hearts faith in God as their Father, and !!•' 
was content to let that faith come to its own | 
appreciation of Him and His claims. The man 1 


^ who would not follow Him, but yet wrought cures 
in His name, was not to be rebuked (Mk ; and 

any y .,..i‘nst Him personally would be 

forgi'. \ i Vi ■ ,. His greatness amoim men 
was the greatness of service. This union of lowly- 
mindedness and loftiest self-consciousness is re- 
flected, as in a mirror, in His parable of the Last 
Judgment. He sees Himself attended by all the 
holy angels, and seated on the throne of glory to 
■ . ^ ■ ■ ■ i. But there His royal robe is the self- 

' ■ . ■ humility of love. For there no wrongs 

none to Himself are thought of, no disbelief in His 
claims, no ofience against His majesty : it is the 
helpless and the sufiering forgotten by their 
brethren who fill His mind. His glory vanishes 
within the light of love. 

(2) Jesus faced the sorrow and sin of the world, 
and yielded nothing of His faith and joy. It has 
been said that He Avas a man of melancholy, one 
Avho never laughed, one marked and scored by the 
world’s evil, grown old before His time. That is 
an a priori interpretation of His character. In the 
it i' the note of joy^ that strikes us. 
.Jc-iL- says to t' - ■ ' ’ . F’ . 

‘ Can the children of the 

bridegroom is with them ? ’ The joy of the bride- 
groom was in His heart. His life then was empty 
of all the things in whose abundance the world 
thinks that man’s life consists. But the sources of 
haxipiness are all within. And Jesus’ joy reveals 
His victory over the tyranny of things. He was 
rich inAvardly. That arose from His cheerful faith 
‘ that all which we behold is full of blessings.’ 
This world, to His vision, was God’s world. It is 
He who clothes the lilv with beauty, and feeds the 
ravens, and knoAvs AAmen a sparrow falls to the 
ground, and numbers the hairs of His children’s 
heads. And He had faith in man. He saAv in the 
Temple’s outcast children marks of good. They 
could love much : the authentic Divine seal Avas 
still on their hearts. Such an outlook brings riches 
of interest and joy to the whole nature. 

But how did that faith and that joy fare in their 
encounter AAuth the world’s sin and soitoaa" ? It Avas 
tried to the uttermost. Jesus met AAuth all the 
sorrows of life in others’ experience, AAdiich His 
symx)athy made real to Him, if not in Flis OA\m. 
lie met fhe Avorld’s sin ; He had to endure the dis- 
belief of His brethren and the forsaking of His 
folloAv^ers; He was led to see the very tlirone of 
Satan in the hypocrisy of religious men, and in the 
cruelty and inhuman pride of earth’s saints. But 
that did not touch the inward joy and peace of His 
faith. As He went up to Jerusalem, AAdiere alone 
the blood of the pro;^iets Avas shed, there was a 
glory in His face which held His followers awed 
and silent (Mk 10^^’^). It was the inward rapture 
of a heart that saw, beyond the darkness, light ; 
beyond the hatreds and crimes of men, the love of 
the Father turning sin to blessed account. It is 
true that Jesus’ latest words are words of judgmeut. 
That could not but be ; for the days of Judah’s 
visitation were hurrying by, and the truth which 
the hour revealed must he spoken. The shadow of 
Israel’s rejection is over them. But peace, ‘sub- 
sisting at the heart of cii-’.h-- ii .:*!.» I'ti'i.* v.ji^ His. 
It is present everywlie*-- !•■. I!:- l;‘'i .ii-'-'-nr-r in 
the UiDper Room ( Jn 13®^-17^®). A sobei 
of even is there ; but it speaks quiet . . ■ ■ 

victory. ‘ Be of good cheer : I have overcome the 
AAwld.’ That is its note. Peace breathes through 
it, peace ‘whose other names are rapture, power, 
clear sight, and loA^e.’ Only twice during that 
night AA'as this peace greatly disturbed : in Gethsem- 
nno when He prayed, ‘Father, if it be possible, let 
ill-' ■■up pass from me’ (Mt 26^®) ; and on the cross 
when the cry burst from Him, ‘ My God, my God, 
AAdiy hast thou forsaken me?’ (27^*^). These are 
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mysteries where we pass beyond mere moral ques- 
tions into the theology of the sin-bearing. Could 
such an unique spirit pass through such an ex- 
perience without striking notes too profound and 
strange for our ■ ■ ■ ' " But only for a brief 

space rested His ■ . ■ ■ the shadow. There 

was peace in His heart after Gethsemane, when 
Judas came, and when He stood before Caiaphas 
and Pilate, which made Him the Lord of all that 
evil night. And there was peace on the cross, that 
throne of love and obedience ; peace before the 
darkness, when sympathy for others filled His 
heart, and He prayed for those who slew Him 
knowing not what they did, and comforted the 
repentant thief, and gave His mother into His 
loved disciple’s care ; peace after the darkness, 
when He surveyed His work, and seeing it finished 
thus in sacrificial death, commended His soul to 
the Father, whose will He was obeying. There 
is the perfection of Jesus’ victory over the world. 
He yielded no hostages of joy or faith. He con- 
fronted the world’s sin, the very darkness of evil 
where God seemed not to be, and He remained 
with inward glory crowned, His soul full of the 
joy and peace of the vision that He and all His lay 
in the bosom of the Father. 

LiTEHATURB.—The Lives of Christ; Young, The Christ of 
History ; Ullmann, The Smlessness of Jesus ; Channing’s Works, 
vol. ii. ; Bushnell, On the Character of Jesus; Lacordaire, Jesus 
Christ ; F. W. Newman, Phases of Faith, with Martineau’s reviews 
thereof, in Essays, vol. iii. ; Martineau, Seat of Authority in 
F V. ; Wernie, Begi: ' ; J. 

" ' 7*7 , C • ' p ^ ^ y| . 

; h' ^ a ' the Christian Character ; Forrest, 

A- he jiuuwrity of Christ; Weinel, Jesus im neimzehnten 
JahrhunderL RICHARD GlaISTER. 

PERFECTION (Hum AN). —Perfection is one of 
those ‘ terms which, however tliey may have been 
perverted to the purposes of fanaticism, are not 
only scriptural, hut of too frequent occurrence in 
Scripture to be overlooked or passed by in silence ’ 
(Coleridge, Aids to Heflmtion^ xli. c.). In^ the 
Sermon on the Mount the second grand division 
of the thought culminates in the command, ‘Ye 
therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father i 
is perfect ’ (Mt 5^®). The verb in this sentence is a I 
future indicative, but prr.ctically all scholars agree 
that it has the force of an imperative (Meyer, 
Holtzmann, Dods, Weiss, Votaw, etc.). As a com- 
mand of our Lord, this saying clearly sets before 
His disciples the possibility and the necessity of 
their perfection in coivluct and character ; and it 
becomes of supreme importance to know what the 
adjective rAecos, ‘ perfect,’ here means. It cannot 
stand for absolute perfection, which is defined as 
‘ entire freedom from, defect, blemish, weakness, or 
liability to err or fail ’ {Century Dictionary). Such 
perfection is cleaidy incompatible with finite being. 
Every man must confess that he falls far short of 
this glory ; it belongs to God alone. The NT has 
little to say about this absolute perfection of God. 
Tr every \\'li(jre a'—urned, but the word ‘ perfection’ 
(loe< n<)t'uc(‘ur in any direct statement of it any- 
where. When we are told here that the Father is 
perfect, we know that His absolute perfection is 
not in view, since the Master says that men may 
and must attain unto a like perfection. The con- 
text must determine the meaning of the word in 
this command. 

The first portion of the Sermon on the Mount 
sets forth the cliaracter of the citizens in the new 
Kingdom Avhich Jesu.-? preached (vv.®‘^®). The 
Beatitudes are pronounced upon those who meet 
tlie conditions mr seeing God and becoming the 
sons of God. Since those who see God become like 
Him (1 Jn 3^), and the sons of God are to be like the 
Father who is in heaven (Mt 5^®), the character 
pictured in the Beatitudes is one of God-likeness 
(yy The influence of such character is next 


presented under the figures of the salt which pre* 
serves and the lamp which illuminates. The pre- 
serving and ‘i-‘. work of the Heavenly 

Father is to i - i c in the lives of His sons. 
Their works are to parallel His. They are to 
reproduce and represent Him. He is glorified in 
the good works of His children, because their 
works are like His own Like Him in 

character and conduct, what will be the law of 
their life? That question is answered in the 
second great division of the Sermon. It will not 
be any code of external regulations. The Father 
is governed by nothing of that sort. He is a law 
unto Himself. His conduct is the spontaneous 
outcome of His own being. Ev^en so the life of 
His children will not he measured by the standard 
of any written code, but by the unwritten law of a 
heart in perfect -yniirr.iiv with the will of God 
(yyp7-48)^ This oi ilui highest and purest 

possible motive will preclude not only the external 
act of murder, hut the clieri-liing of anger against 
a brother It will render impossible 

not only adulterous acts but impure meditations 
(yv. 27-32)^ It will render oaths unnecessary (vv,®^"^^). 
It will counsel the surrender of rights in the main- 
tenance of peace It will demand the 

constant exercise of lov^e towards enemies as well 
as Mends, towards Gentiles as well as Jews, to- 
wards the just and the unjust alike {vv.^®'^®). This 
law of the inner life in harmony with the Father’s 
will is in no danger of coming into conflict with 
any r’ .l.h r-'.- system of legal regulations, and least 
of i • V i \ ibe Law of God as revealed in the OT. 
It will not destroy this Law, but fulfil it in a right- 
eousness far exceeding that which any mere legal- 
ists can maintain (vv.^^-^oj^ the life 

above the plane of morality into the realm of 
genuine religion, in which the thoughts and the 
affections will be as pure as the outward conduct is 
righteous. As all the Father’s acts are the proof 
that His thoughts towards us are of good and of 
ood alone, so all His children’s deeds will evi- 
ence their desire for the universal good ; and they 
will be blessed as the Father is blessed, and active 
for the good of all as the Father is active for the 
good of all, and their motives will be as single and 
pure as the motives of the Father Himself. In such 
case, said the Master, ' ye shall be perfect as your 
heavenly Father is perfect.’ The statement is a 
<■ 1 1 b'lit'ul -ummary of all that the Master has 
-;‘id ;ip i(‘ : !ii < point. The citizens of the Kingdom 
are to be the sons of God. The sons of God are 
to be like God. The children are to be like their 
Father in their character and their conduct and the 
law of their life. In love to all and in doing good 
to aU they give the clearest and the most indubit- 
able proof of their likeness to Him. In this their 
perfection consists. In this the end of their being 
IS reached. 

The root idea in the adjective ri\aos, ‘ perfect,’ 
is that of r^Xos, the ‘ end.’ The perfect man is the 
man who has reached the end designed in his 
creation, the man who represents the ideal set 
before his own being. The Father may be said to 
be perfect, as comidetely and con.-lnuth realizing 
the end of His own being, (iod i- love (1 Jn 4®). 
His providence is the continuously perfect manifes- 
tation of His love (Mt 5^®). Jesus commands His 
disciples to he perfect in the continuous mainten- 
ance and manifestation of the spirit of love. They 
must love the Lord their God with all tlieir heart, 
and with all their soul, and with all their mind ; 
and they must love their neighbour as thernselveKS. 
On these two commandments hung the whole Law 
and the Prophets (Mt 22=^^'^®). He who kept these 
two commandments was perfectly obedient. He 
met the whole requirement of loyal service. He 
realized the end for which he was created. 
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To many persons ‘counsels of perfection’ are 
synonymous with ‘demands of the impossible.’ A 
large part of h-* :iT- i.\\ i" such minds is relieved, 
however, wh---i \\> ^ limitation to perfec- 

tion in love and loving service is made. This is 
seen at once to be compatible with imperfections 
of other sorts. The child may love his father per- 
fectly, though he be weak in body and immature 
in mind. Absolute perfection belongs to God, and 
is demanded of no one of His creatures. Perfec- 
tion in love God shares with man. He asks man 
to love Him with undivid- ’ _ and affection, 

and to prove his love to « = ■ service of his 

fellow -man. 

Literature. — O hanning, The Perfect Life ; Eitschl, Chr. Doet. 
of J ustijicatioriy 646 ; D. Steele, Love Enthroned ; J. Mudge, 
Growth in Holiness toward Perfection ; P. T. Forsyth, Chr. 
Perfection ; H. C. G. Moule, Thoughts on Chr. Sanctity ; Alvah 
Hovey, The Higher Chr. Life ; O. A. Curtis, The Chr. Faith 
(1905), 371 ; F. W. Robertson, Seryn. 3rd ser. 143 ; J. R. Illing- 
worth, Univ. and Cath. Serm. 1 ; N". Smjish, Chr. Ethics^ 108 ; 
G. Matheson, Landmarks of NT Morality, 250 ; J. Iverach, 
The Other Side of Greatness, 186 ; Expos, 4th ser. ix. (1894) 319, 
5th ser. v. (1897) 30, 134, 211, 6th ser. iii. (1901) 73. 

jy. A. Hayes. 

PERPLEXITY.^The w- ■■■■: ' \ , ^ ' ' ■ 

occurs but once in the NT J \ 2 ; . ■ s ' . • . ■ ■ ■ • 

cence of Daniel which foretells the day of terrors 
that shall usher in the presence of the Son of Man, 
But the idea has remarkable associations 'with 
Christ in the Gospels. Not only is perplexity dis- 
cernible in His own experience, but He was then 
(as now) a frequent cause of it in others. His 
powers, and the amazing insight of Hi> wisdom, 
were a continual occasion of n^tonishmoiit to the 
mere onlookers (Mt 13®^’®®, cf. Lk 4^2). To explain 
His exorcisms, the Pharisees were driven to the 

. * I f.h ! ■:*, * M 

Mk o , L.. .. ii JklU tiVJUxLx to His 

unconventional judgments with blank j)erj)lexity. 
Had He not, for example, taught them the blessed- 
ness of charity, and the law of love for one’s neigh- 
bour? What, then, could they make of His defence 
of ‘this waste’ of a box of precious ointment 
(Mt 26®11 Jn 12^)? It was hard for a disciple to 
understand why He should resist an opporfnniiy 
of helping the poor: men are slow to Icani ili’e 
value of a rightful surrender of our most beautiful 
and treasured possessions for the purpose of rever- 
ence only. Not a little of the disci j I*--’ \i‘y 

arose from their own materialistic p < (q. t i ■ ■ i ! h 

When J esus used the language of parable or meta- 
phor, they made no attempt to reach the deeper 
and more spiritual ■ i- .■ ■ ■* . . when He spoke of 

the Sower (Mk 4^®|| i.\ ^ . ■ the ‘leaven of the 

Pharisees and Sadducees ’ (Mt 16®"^^ || Lk 12^). Once 
the awful terror which is sometimes the aceom- 
of perplexity seized them — when Jesus 
-poke isli such dread certainty of the presence 
of one among them who was ready to give Him 
up, and they ‘ looked one on another, doubting of 
whom he spake’ (Jn IS^^). Yet, while Christ per- 
plexed others, especially those who knew Him 
least, they seemed powerless to perplex Him. 
Perfect obedience to the will of God in all things 
left no room for that flickering of faith which blurs 
the answer or the gospel of so many teachers. 
Wh(‘;i i|.n'di(i’u-i< deliberately attempted to puzzle 
Hi ! . 1 1 » ■ 11 1 n-. u d 1 1 ( M i their tangles with instinctive 

ease (Mt 9® [1 Mk 29, Lk 5^3 ; Mt 12^ || Mk 22®, Lk 6^). 
Sometimes in a phrase He re-tied the knot into 
:i imibliMii which they were unable to resolve, as 
whcc ihdv n-ked by what authority He did these 
:liiiig' ■ Ml 21 "'llMk 112®, Lk 202), or fli*' 

*>r i'i(‘ n*ii»!nc money being paid to < -i'l' 22 

II Mk 12^^, Lk 202®), or the casuistry of the woman 
with the seven husbands (Mt 22®® ji Mk 122®, Hj. 20®®). 
The ] ii*' I ■ I 'cv!' \ seems to have come to Jesus 
only , ri ■.'•)f His life on earth, and then 

it was more from within than from without. In those 


closing days the burden of His mission, and all that 
it would entail in the far future of the world, seemed 
to weigh licavil v upuii Him. Near at hand He felt 
the weakness of His disciples’ loyalty, and was 
especially ‘troubled in the spirit’ about Judas (Jn 
132 ^). As He looked forward into the days to come, 
there fell upon Him the knowledge of divisions, 
feuds, persecutions that would arise in His name 
‘to incarnadine the world.’ He was face to face 
with the baptism of all leadershij) : it would be His 
to kindle the issions of men. Prince of 

Peace as He i J . Is it any wonder that 

on the threshold of such a task He should be dis- 
tressed, perplexed (cruz/^%o^at, EVm ‘ pained ’) ? He 
is moved to hesitate : at least the temptation arises 
when He feels spiritual iierplexity (Jn 1227). And 
in Gethsemane the overstrained humanity utters 
the cry of longing for escape — ‘ Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass away from me : never- 
theless, not as I will, but as thou wilt ’ (Mt 26®9). 
In that last sentence He reveals to us the key of 
deliverance from a’ 1 ■ k- :■ perplexity, all that 

uncertainty which ■ ■■ . 1 . enervates the will. 

He shows the world the ». . • :T re- 
signed to God. It is the ■ ■ A ■ ' • ' ■ • ‘No 

man can serve two masters : ... Ye cannot serve 
God and mammon’ (Mt 02^ || Lk 16^3). Try to serve 
both, and you have strife and confusion within and 
around : life becomes a war of irreconcilable ideals. 
But bend all thoughts, desires, will, towards God ; 
learn the worth of Christ’s word, ‘ Be not anxious ’ 
as to food, life, raiment, and the rest, ‘for your 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of 
these things ’ (Mt y Lk 1222-36)^ There are no 
more troubled hearts and perplexed wills for those 
who rest in God and live in Christ (Jn 14^), for to 
them the prayer, ‘Thy will be done’ (Mt 6^®), finds 
its invariable answer in a sublime and heavenly 
peace. See also artt. Amazement, Doubt. 

Edgar Daplyn. 

PERSECUTION. — ( 1 ) Christ foresaw that per- 
secution would be His inevitable lot and that of 
His true followers. Bi'p'-ai'i'-lly He foretold the 
main incidents of Mi- I’.i-diJM (Mt 1021 1722 . 23 
2018 . 19 262, Mk 8®^^ 9®^ 10^2-34)^ (2) (ihrist also fore- 

- . , ” , • - ’ ' , . . must suffer perse- 

( ■ ■ J . 2P2-16, Jnl62"4.33). 

(3) Persecution was the test of true discipleshi]). 
It was mentioned in the parable of the {Sower as 
the cause of defection among superficial believers 
(Mk 4^7^ Mt 132 ^). (4) It was the sure means of 

gaining a blessing, and as such is particularly 
referred to in the Beatitudes (Mt 

The methods of persecution adopted against 
Christ and His immediate followers were such 
as <*ou frill |)l aii'l di (Jn 8^®); ascrip- 
tion of Cliri-!’- mi'j''-!r r power of the Evil 

One (Mt 1224) . expulsion of those believing on Him 
from the (Jn 922 * 34) . attempts to entrap 

Him in His words (Mt 22^®, Jn 8®) ; -i !<■ I 
His authority (Mk II 28 , Mt 212 ®) ; (aftei ' i- 
of the former) illegal arrest and the I- i.f 

eve^ kind of insult upon the Prisonei, ■■ - 

entitled to protection from the authorities until 
the authoii'/((] iicn.il'y was laid upon Him (Mt 
2667ff. and .> 01 ? also art. Name, p. 217’^. 

It was the fear of pcr-c-ciiMori that drove the 
disciples to forsake ilioir at the hour of 

His arrest (Mt 20®® nnd paralloE). 

C. H. Prichard. 

PERSON OF CHRIST.— See Divinity, Human- 
ity, Incarnation, Son of God, Son of Man, etc. 

PERSONAL APPEARANCE.-See Christ in 
Art, vol. i. p. 314 f. 

PERSONALITY.— 1. Definition and analysis.— 

Personality is the substance and summary of a 
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man’s qualities, or rather it is the man himself, 
discovered in the last analysis and in the highest 
categ'-*;. " : hort of God. Indeed, ‘com- 
plete i'-. ; ■' he in God only, while to man 

can l.'-l-i”" !iii a weak and faint copy thereof’ 
(Lot^c, p, 72). The truth is that through 

the limitations of bodily existence there are mental 
and moral ■ ■ \ ’ ■ > ’ ! ' do not at once cross the 

threshold but may at any time 

surprise the soul, as in the flash of genius or the 
turn of conversion. But personality implies a grip 
of these things as our own. We know that we 
exist when self is revealed to ns over against 
the world. There the self-conscious life begins. 
But it is not until God is revealed over against 
both self and the world that : is fully 

exercised. The "■ ■ author- 
ity is the touchs'- • ■■ ■■ . ■ self-determined life. 

Thus, for popular p::-; l‘.■.■^sonality may he 

expressed in terms • m.: nii ‘It is made 

up,’ says F. W. Robertson, ‘of three attributes 
— consciousness, character, and will,’ In other 
words, it is the power of self-assertion on lines 
of character. But, speaking, the 

two chief factors in ■ ■ ■ 'n so far as it 

can be analyzed, are seir- consciousness and self- 
determination, the contents of which it will be 
necessary to examine. Put briefly, self-conscious- 
ness is the soul’s utterance ‘ I am ’ ,• self-determina- 
tion is the soul’s assertion ‘ I will’ 

(1) ‘ - 'is the soul’s utterance ‘I 

am.’ {a) I am myseir and nobody else (cf. Jn 9^ 
iydb ei/Mc). Almost the first sense of i)ersoriality is 
that it speaks from behind closed doors. Id can 
look out on others, but they cannot enter un- 
invited to share its life. This point is brought 
out in Holman Hunt’s famous picture ‘ The Light 
of the World,’ in which the door has no handle 
outside. ‘ Each self is a unique existence, which 
is perfectly impo-'. !o other selves — impervious 

in a fashion of v. liii-Ii I * • " ' ■ .‘'■"i'y of matter 
is a faint ' ctnd Fer- 

sonality ^ 1 a'-i i-.n -'‘H' a:- id the varied 
functions of my being, pcnv-oiuilify 

on the intellect, Sehleiermacher on iluj Uicdiiig. 
Schopenhauer on the will. But p-T-'mjdi/ y subtly 
underlies thinking, feeling, and willing.' They 
are only modes of the soul’s self-expression. They 
are unified in the intuition ‘ I am.’ In Jn 6^® there 
is an illustrative use of iyih when J esus assured 

the disciples of His personal identily behind an 
unfamiliar ■■ ■ . ' ' I . iny-iclf in a 

continuity . . ' ■ ■ ! movement of 

time and cL ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ the soul still 

knows itself as the same. We cannot get rid of 
our own past ; it is with us still. And no sceptical 
philosophy can dissolve this elemental fact. There 
is a ( o!-]-<‘-|K)ndiiig sense of iyih elfiL in Jn 8®®, where 
Jesus says, ‘Beiore Abraham was, I am,’ and 
reveals the wonderful secret of His self-conscious- 
ness. — These modes of the soul’s utterance ‘I am’ 
enter into the basis of our understanding, on which 
is erected that faculty of the soul called reason, 
by which we cognize and construe the world. 
But the soul must be considered not only in this 
static, bill uEo in ii^^ dynamuj aspect, in its — 

(2) S^iir-r/cter^iilna/ion, wjiicli is the soul’s asser- 
tion ‘I will.’ The *'Oul selects and pursues its 
own ends at the bidding of its own desires. ^ It 
has music of its own to beat out, by appreciating 
and appropriating objects in its own environment. 
The whole range of enjoyment in the pursuit of 
happiness on the one hand, and of endurance in 
the path of duty on the other, rests on the use of 
this power of self-determination. But that which 
moralizes the human will is that it responds to 
two voices — ia) ‘I can.’ The sense of liberty 
therein expressed is an essential element of per- 


sonality, and through the intuition of the soul it 
has held its own as an assertion of free will in 
spite of the affirmations of reason ■ ■■ ■ ■ 

\yill of God (in theology) or the . 

(in science). Our moral sense is strictly bound 
up with this assertion of the soul, without which 
there can be neither merit, nor Ijiame, nor any 
accountability. It is this which binds up our 
being with that of God. 

‘ So near is g-lory to our dust, 

So nigh is God to man. 

When Duty whispers low, “ Thou must,” 

The youth replies, “ I can.” ’ (Emerson). 

(h) ‘ I must. ’ Not, however, until ‘ I will ’ is con- 
summated in ‘I must’ is the height of > ■ r'O'rdk'y 
reached, for its liberty of will is given ■ ■■( 'j. k'.j 
of its voluntary obedience. When the pt'r'<n:;iUiy 
has found its master, its resources are ;ilJ 
on the side of self-determination, especially when 
for love’s sake we lose ourselves. In other words, 
the highest outgoing and incoming of personality 
in self-determination is in iln^ oxoici'-o of love. 

‘Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords 
with might, 

Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, passed in music 
out of sight.’ 

2. Christ’s influence on the conception of per- 
sonality. — The full extension of the possibilities of 
personality is due to Jesus Christ. He opened up 
new vistas for the soul’s self-consciousness by re- 
vealing the inherent but hitherto hidden natures of 
God, the world, and the soul, whereby the value of 
i'l- ;■ • ••!. r \ has been infinitely enhanced ; and 
‘ y the soul’s self-determination by 
bringing tfie gift of the Holy Spirit, in the strength 
of which the soul overcomes the world, submits to 
God, and thus realizes itself. This is what the 
world was waiting for. Prof. Bigg ( The Church and 
Roman Empire) shows that the Eastern religions 
of Isis and Mithras were being welcomed because 
by their virtual monotheism and their proffer of 
peace ,,*i 1 • ' y seemed to meet the needs 

of th- •* ■■ personality. Christ did 

this i-i' fl -■.pplied the key of know- 

ledge to self-consciousness and the nerve of power 
to self-determination. Henceforth the soul is a 
possibility to be realized tli rough knowledge in 
obedience. These are the ivo lk lor- of faith, for 
‘ faith is at once a vision and an allegiance’ (Hort). 
Prior to Christ, and still apart from Him, the con- 
ception of the world has largely absorbed both the 
notion of God (in Polytheism, Pantheism, and 
Fatalism), and that of the soul (in Naturalism 
and Materialism). But through Christ, God and 
man draw out apart from the world, apart from 
each other too (sin being the ‘ snnderer ’) ; and yet 
more truly close to each other, under the common 
conception of in which both share as 

distinguished iron. :’ic v.-,irK!. Tiling worth has put 
the whole point finely at the <‘rnl of liN oih Bamp- 
ton Lecture : ‘ As reason qualifies and conditions 
our whole animal nature by its presence, so that 
we are never merely animals, spirituality also per- 
meates and modifies all that we call our natural 
faculties; and owv '--oFifiTM \ itself is, in this 
sense, as truly ji- the Divine Person 

in whom alone itlinds its home.’ 

‘ God . . . soul . . . the only facts for me. 

Prove them facts? That they o’erpa-s inv power of proving 

Proves them such.* (E. Browning, La Saisiaz). 

Through Christ man has learned to read God and 
himself as being gathered under the same cate- 
gori(^s, p('rf(ict and infinite in the one, derivative 
am I f(‘rtere<l in the other. But that is only the 
intellectual aspect of what we owe Him. And, as 
Martensen has said {Dogmatics, p. 154), ‘No intel- 
lectual creation can ever be perfected by dint of a 
mere psychological possibility; it must first be 
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fructified and awakened by a higher inspiration,’ 
Christ has shown us the way to the consummation 
of our ]»er>oiiiility in the voluntary and glad sur- 
render to Cod and in felloAvship with Him through 
the Holy Spirit (1 Jn P), so that Ave learn to say — 

‘ Our wills are ours, we know not how : 

Our wills are ours to make them Thine.* 

There is such an utter absence of the language 
of the schools in the speech of Christ, that one 
might be tempted to think that He made no con- 
tribution to the sub of :iy. And it is 

true He was no I'li’i-'-* 'pluu' :r C'lo ru cepted sense 
of the term. But He gave philosoi)hy a new 
world to discoA^er. He roused and satisfied ex- 

eriences of the soul which at length called into 

eing a neAv terminology. The fact that the 
.'I n.'ilx -i- of j'crsonality first Avent to the dei^ths in 
Bfiul'b r.phi le-, argues that the first perfect ex- 
position of personality was in Paul’s Master. For 
a thing must he before it is thought upon, \yhere 
even Plato and Aristotle had groped blindly because 
they had no true conception of |>tu*-unMliiy. Christ 
moved AAuth perfect assurance. What Avas hidden 
from them, ‘thcAvise and prudent,’ Avas all in all 
to Him. li -I'.’ybe said that personality 

is the pivot »■' I ‘The gospel AA^as in the 

highest and most perfect sense a personal religion ’ 
(Bousset, JesttSy p. 164). It does not move in the 
regions of mere intellect or Avill or feeling, nor 
even in the field of their joint exercise. It moves 
throughout in the region of the man himself, in his 
self-conscionsness and self-determination, and finds 
its highest expression in the Divine passion for the 
soul and the human hunger for God. Christ did 
not coin terms, and yet there is Avhat may be 
called Avith Bothe, a ‘language of the Holy Ghost.’ 
His psychological expressions do not travel beyond 
the accepted antitheses of soul and body, flesh and 
spirit, using the first to express simply the tivo’ 
elements in man’s nature (Mt 10^®), and the second 
to emphasize their distinction in origin (Jn 3®) and 
divergence in character (Mk 1438). Indeed, Jesus 
did not make use of the n-x i-bi \ nxidlahle in 
His oAvn day, e,g. /uLaKdpio; o.' 97 

adrov (Sir 14^), AA'hich is a plain reference to con- 
science. 

Although the word ‘ spirit ’ is reserved in the Gospels 

chiefly for super- or sub-human agencies, it is also used indiffer- 
ently as a synonym for or ‘soul,* to express the region of 
the inner life whe- 'h- “■ ■. -1 ■ h . " i-' •. T-i 

fourteen instances . ■ -i, .jx*- .r- - .•*. ■ . 

times in reference to Jesus), and also seven times (in 

reference to Jesus only twice). (With Paul, however, these two 
words 'j.*l 1 • !■! I - . ■.•hological connotation). The favourite 

word o I--. i‘ _ !- •>, and presumably of Jesus Himself, is 
which is i“.)i oi:'\ iliL n ck;ri <)f iii(- k-vli'u-. b'lt the seat 
of the will (OsXviux) iiiid of ihc In fact, 

throughout the HiliU; ii lueau- Uu (wgau '■»» i[je personality 
(cf. Hastings’ D/>‘, an. * l*'-\ cliolog.v ). r ?•*, byibe way, sug- 
gestive of the cr-ipli:is''< oi r'lri-'.S l, that He 

n.'M'r >. .'.Z’ (ritviffi? or their correlatives. But, while 

.los (-jip-lo.c 1 ■.'in- .-imply in their popular connotation. He 
somtii’.M'.-- LTii'i-fn-i-d -hem with His own transcendental con- 

pu'-n-. nufJ I'len T stand in excess of light. Thus, ‘If 
iliinc iio s i-‘\ whole body shall be full of light* (Mt 
; • W bo-s ; r u ill -jive his life (4'vz-^) shall lose it ’ (1025) ; 
‘Blessed are your eyes^ for they see *( 1316 ); ‘The things that 
proceed out of a man defile him’ (Mk 720 ) ; ‘ He that believeth 
on me, out of his belly (xci>Jce,) shall flow rivers of living water’ 
(Jn 738). 

But Christ’s exposition of ]>orsounlity Avas not 
vocal, but vital, it was e<'-criiially ibc realm in I 
which He lived, moved, an\l lirul lli^ Ixdng ; it was 
the true life to which He invited the careAVorn 
and heavy laden, and those Avho were entangled in 
their material and worldly environment. Secure 
in the possession of His own personality. His self- 
consciousness being at one Avith God, His self- ■ 
determination being merged in the will of God, 
He could affirm, ‘ The prince of this world cometh, 
and hath nothing in me’ (Jn Id®®); M am in the 
Father and the Father in me ’ (14^®) ; ‘ I do alAvays 
the things that please him ’ (8^^). That personality 


is the pivot of the gospel Avliich Jesus lived and 
taught may be illustrated in detail. 

(1) The personal temptation oi Jesus is given as 

the record of a unique struggle Avithin the chambers 
of I-' Try. It Avas associated with that en- 
liari- '•■g !l'' self-consciousness which was repre- 

sented by the descent of tiie Spirit as that of a 
dove, and the b- .. hr„ -d a voice, ‘ Thon art my be- 
loved Son ’ (Mk 1 i'hc first temptation was over- 
come by His affirmation that the soul is infinitely 
more precious than the natural life, and that there 
is eternal provision for it ii^i communion with the 
Father (Mt 4^). As Christ said after Avards to His 
disciples, ‘ I have food to eat that ye knoAv not of ’ 
( Jn 4®2). The second temptation was resisted on the 
ground that man has the responsibility^ of < ’ . ■ i ■ i i v 

his life and using it Avisely, as the vehicle ■ > 

given personality. To depend on the aid of angels 
AA-ould be an act of presumption (Mt 4®^-)* ^^d has 

chosen that they should minister only Avhen per- 
sonality has achieved its proper Avork (Mk 1^), or 
before personality is permitted to begin it (Mt 
18^®). A true man scorns the aid of impersonal 
forces Avdien affairs of the soul are at stake (26®®). 
The ‘ ’ ■ ■ ■ ' Avas met in the confidence 

that ][■•*: j » itself worth more than all 
the world. It may subject itself only to God (4^®), 
by whose gentleness it is made i : f--" It is 

■•) be k* ’.: of all, but i"i the 

/•'kro.- !•■■!:■• I' ■ I •> Satan (cf. 1 Co 3-*'). ibo Jesus 
taught elseAvliere, ‘What shall it profit a man if 
he shall gain the Avhole Avorld and lose his own 
soul ? ’ ; but ‘ The meek shall inherit the earth ’ 
(Mk 8®®, Mt 5®). 

(2) The public teaching of Christ never moved 
far from the personal character of true I'eligion. 
((7.) The Kingdom of heaven is essentially the realm 
of personality. It thus calls for no less an analogy 
than a neAv birth, and the breath of the Spirit ( Jn 

®). Its boundaries are specifically in character, 
for it is inherited by such as are poor in spirit, 
pure in heart, and peaceable in aauII (Mt 5®* ®), 

and those Avho revert to the attitude of children 
(18®). Deeds of themselves, however zealously 
erformed, are outside this realm for a 

ouse may be SAvept and garnished, yet vacant 
for evil spirits (12^). But even our words will 
AA’itness against us, for out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh (12®®). The approach 
of tlii- therefore, is a call to repentance 

(Mk !■;: iu entry involves the ‘binding of the 
strong man’ (Mt 12^®) ; and its extension needs 
such a personal influence as the Avord or the gospel 
incorporated in the lives of the disciples (5^^**). 
(b) Txie inner righteousness is only another way 
of stating that in true religion the i>ei -onalily 
must come to its own, as the character of tniii is 
fixed by the tree on which it grows (7^^). Nothing 
done by rote or for show is Avorthy of the soul’s 
approach to its God (6^‘®). The only genuine 
worship is in spirit and in truth (Jn 4^®), in the 
consciousness that the best things may be asked for 
from a Father (Mt 7^^), who in turn expects the 
inward attitude of a believing (6®^), lowly (Lk 
18^4)^ and forgiving heart (Mt 6^®). The only de- 
filing thing in life is the effluence of a man’s per- 
sonality (Mk 7®®). The only unforgivable sin is 
the sill jignin-t the Holy Ghost, which is essentially 
a sin <igain-r one'^ oavti personality (Mt 12®^). Aui 
behind Christ’s teaching were His miracles of 
mercy, which were sacramental of this rescue of 
pcM--oriiili1y from its fetters (Mk 2®®^*, Lk 13^®). In 
'-Ikmt, vitii Christ, religion is positive because it is 
^1 )i ri t u al . Saintliness is not by contraction, but by 
expari-sion. Keeping the Law is acting the Good 
Sjiniiiriinn. In a word, religion is raised to per- 
sonal it a- poAver. 

(3) The private training of Christ was always and 
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wholly exerted on the personality of His disciples. 
He left behind Him no documents, nor any organi- 
zation, only men who knew^ whom they believed 
(2 Ti 1^=^). He was satisfied, therefore, that they 
should be with Him (Mk 3^“^), sure that afterwards 
they would become ' Ushers of men’ (Mt 4^^), 
‘lambs in the midst of Avolves’ (Lk 10®), all be- 
cause of His influence on their character. They 
had nothing else to carry with them but the secret 
of this wonderful change (Mt 10^*^- )• This change 
was due to something deeper than even the per- 
sonal magnetism of Jesus. It was due to a re- 
velation at the core of a man’s nature 
by an organ of personality undiscovered by the 
wise (11®^), and unappreciated by the rich (19®®). 
The Cliurch rests on the confession of a convinced 
personality (16^®), in whom it has pleased God to 
reveal His Son (16^'^, cf. Gal 1^®^*). And this reve- 
lation ! ’ . ■ dritual truth and the 

criterh ■■■■■■ ■ ' . . . , ' . .r (Mt 23®, Jn 8«f-, 

cf. 1 Co 3-; 1 dn tct. art. Authoeity m 
KeligioN' (iii.)]. It is worth while for a disciifle 
to ‘lose his life’ in order to gain the hidulen life 
1” " 16®°); and if he finds 

- ’■ lu-'s- in liis nature, he must act 

with surgical severity (18®- ®). 

On the other hand, there is an infinite range to 
the possibilities ^ clear to the mind 

of Jesus, but ■ j ■ ■ able to ourselves, 
as where He says that to receive a disciple is to 
receive One who is greater than he (10^®), and the 
service even of the helpless and forlorn is done to 
Himself (25^^ cf. 26^J). (Is it on this account 
that ‘ the least in the k : . ^ ^ ?:caven ’ is greater 

than John the great / ' ^ Another great 

saying which suggests that we are more than our- 
selves through Christ, is, ‘ Where two or three are 
gathered iogeiher in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them’ (18-‘b ? a-^d yet one more, ‘Lo, I 
am with you all the days’ (28®^). In such utter- 
ances, which give ample support to Pauline and 
Johannine mysticism, Christ at least suggests that 
personality, when once released, is not bounded by 
tlic limits of the individual, hut is only fulfilled 
when lost in union with Himself, as the Spirit of 
all Love. In the words of Dr. Moberly {Atonement 
and Fersonaliti/, p. 254), ‘ Personality is the pos- 
sibility of n huiri'i;' i1i(‘ '‘ficulty of being a 

living reflex ioii ni' i in- \ my jii iribr.ii" and character 
of the Most lligli.' I>;n l••r i !ic li rial expression of 
this profound truth we turn to the words of our 
Saviour in His intercessory prayer: ‘I in them, 
and thou in me, that they may be perfected into 
one {els . that the love wherewith thou 

lovedst me may be in them, and I in them’ (Jn 

3. New factors introduced by Christ. — The way 

in which He directly met the needs of person- 
ality was twofold — by a revelation and a reinforce- 
ment. (1) Toman’s ' h" * IT-' i* \ ■ r.led 

God as our Father, v ij i .i- ii;'! »■! of 

man’s worth, hopn. and do^sfiTiT Avhich this truth 
brings. (2)TomjiM''- ' l/'-'l f- He brought 

the gift of th<- Holy Spiiii, m- ji power in aid 
{TrapdK\r)Jos) of the fettered personality. The essen- 
tial conjunction, in the view of the early Church, 
of these two elements of redemption, which are 
ours through Christ, is well illustrated in the 
variant of St. Luke’s recension of the Lord’s Prayer. 
After the acknovledgmcnt of the Fatherhood 
stands the i)etition, ‘ Thy Holy Spirit come upon 
us and cleanse us.’ 

(1) Jesus made the soul aware of its high origin 
and destiny, for the acceptance of the Fatherhood 
of God clears a path through Time and through 
Eternity. The issues of life become of supreme 
account to those who believe in One xvho lives and 
loves, watches and listens, provides and controls. 
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and will at length either welcome or reject. There 
is a place for the least, the last and the lost. The 
angels of the little ones, who have achieved nothing 
and possess nothing, are before tlie face of the 
Father (Mt 18^^). Though uncounted in a nation 
(Lk 19®), though unvalued hy society though 
classed viih }>uhlicaii-: and sinners (15^), a man 
is counted among the Father’s children, and valued 
in the Father’s heart (Mt 12®^*, Lk 15®*^^*). ‘ It 
is nob the will of your Father in heaven that 
one of these little ones should perish.’ But the 
greatest hindrance to the full emergence of person- 
ality is not so much the lack of outwaid respect as 
the loss of self-respect through sin. Self-conscious- 
ness becomes thereby a conscience of slavery, of 
impotence (Ho 7, esp. vv.'-^^). When St. Paul 
speaks of having been once ‘ alive apart from the 
law’ (v.®), he means a non-moral existence, before 
true self-consciousness was bom. In the words of 
Sehleierniacher, ‘ The sinner prior to conversion is 
overlooked, and is not in this respect a person at 
all in the eyes of God. He is a particle of the 
mass, out of which the continued operation of the 
same creative act of God which gave us the Re- 
deemer does, through Him, call him into person- 
ality’ (A. V, ! ’ . Wo7'ks, vol. i. p. 87 ; of. Aug. 

ele Feec, Or. . '! process in the cixpei icnce of 

many is a painful one. And although for others 
it is gradual and apparently natural, there does 
not seem to be much footing in the NT for those 
whom F'. W. Newman designated as the ‘once- 
horn’ (cf. James, Veirieties of Religious Experience^ 
p. 80 and Lect. 3 and 4). 

‘ Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; 

And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought." 

The tying to a dead past cramps the soul’s activities. ‘ Now 
was I sorry’ (says Bunyan in Grace Abounding, 87, 88) ‘that 
God had made me a man, for I feared I was a reprobate. . . . 
Yea, I thought it impossible that ever I should attain to such 
goodness of heart, as to thank God that He had made me a man.’ 
Yet, as St. Paul implies in the’above reference, this humiliation 
is the way to the heights of self-consciousness, for ‘ guilt is the 
avf'.’i gi.jiivli.'i'i ('f our personal identity’ (Illingworth). Simon 
]\i<.roriI\ i kui a himself when be cried to Christ, ‘Depart 
from me : for I am a sinful man, O Lord ’ (Lk 68). The lost son 
did not ‘ come to himself * fully until he was at home with his 
father, reconciled. Here we come upon the great doctrine of 
Justification (wh. see), which is St. Paul’s iriterpretntion of the 
Father’*, forgn c iios-s in forensic terms. In the experience of the 
jn-tified iiiaTi. rhe ‘conscience or sins’ is transmuted into a con- 
sciousness of ‘peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ’ 
(Ro 5^). ‘ Actually and in fact Justification is only accomplished 
by an act of human freedom, an act of the deepest self-con- 
sciousness in man, appropriating the redeeming love of the 
Son of God by the power of awakening and life-giving grace ’ 
(Martensen, Dogryiatics, p. 391). 

Starting from this point, the revelation of God 
as Father is the means of the enlargement of our 
in three ways, through (a) His forgive- 
!ii <»i U", {b) our imitation of Him, (c) the com- 
inunion between Him and us. 

{a) God^s forgiveness, gratefully received, is the 
stage of man’s moral freedom.' It must always 
be a factor in our filial consciousness, but at first it 
may be said to be the only, or at least the chief one. 
Thus it was the message in which Christ first ex- 
pressed Gi<* iiU'jiirMi;- o'" lb-' Fatherhood (Mk 2^), and 
which He cx-m- tb-liy'-i: n* bring to the children 
who felt i e- innlu-i from home (Lk 
Their repentance made joy in heaven (15*^), while 
the Divine forgiveness wo*ke love in Pui- 1 <';irts 
( 747 )^ For it is the spiritual release i!..!' jl.- < to 
the root of our being, and sets free the wholesome 
springs of goodness, long sealed and ignored (18^** 
19®), But forgiveness was more than a 'word of 

g race ’ : it was a gain for the world at the cost of 
alvary (Mt 26®®). And that cost was ultimately 
met out of the treasuries of the Father’s heart, 
‘who so loved the world that he gave his only- 
begotten Son ’ ( Jn 3^®, cf. Ro 8®®). Forgiveness m 
the name of Christ is thus the measure of the 
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estimate in wliicli our personality is held in the 
sight of God. 

(6) Our imitation of God. — Sonsliip, being ours 
potentially through forgiveness, becomes ours actu- 
ally '**■■1. If one may venture to say 

so, . ■ ■ : ■ ■ ; ■ undervalue the continuity of 

gra ■ ■ ■ ■ • ■ . ' ■ ■■ God pays our debts, in order 

tha '-I . ■ may pay our way. We are 

^niade nigh’ (Eph 2^®)^ that we may grow like our 
Father Avho is in heaven. Having ‘received the 
adoption of sons ’ (Bo 8^®, Gal 4®), we are to become 
‘ imitators of God as dear children ’ (Eph 5^). ‘ Even 
as God (or the Lord) forgave you, so also do ye ’ (Col 
3^^). For the standard of our new natu fc i ^ 1 1 o i 1 1 i n g 
less than /card de 6 v (Eph 4-^). This of 

thought is as clear in John as in Paul. ‘ Herein 
is love . . . that God loved us, and sent his Son. 
. . . Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought to love 
one another . . . because as he is, even so are we 
in this world’ (1 Jn 4^^*^^* These words point 
to their original in the t«M< liiiig of Christ, who bade 
us give ‘mind, heart, will, and strength’ to this 
holy task (Mt 22®^). To ‘ be perfect, as our Father 
in heaven is perfect’ (5^®), to forgive as He forgives 
(012 ]^g35j^ make peace and love our enemies that 
we may prove ourselves His sons (5®- is the 
Christian standard of conduct, and the final chal- 
lenge to our personality. 

(c) Communion between God and^ man. — If per- 
sonality finds its release in the - its 

scope in the imitation, of God, it * V . 
ment in communion with Him. ‘ Religion is 
nothing if it is not the vital act by which the 
whole spirit seeks to save itself by attaching itself 
to its principle. This act is prayer’ (Sabatier, 
(^Religion, p. 28). But prayer, to be 
real and eriectual, must rest on faith in the Father 
revealed by Jesus Christ, ‘ He who makes prayer 
simply a way to reach God “ invents a god for him- 
self, and one that does not hear.” . . . There can 
be no true worship unless we come through Christ 
into the relation of children tow’’ards God ’ (Luther, 
quoted by Herrmann, Communion with God, p. 244). 
This is the prayer that is surely answered by God 
(Lk Jn 15^), the worship that is in spirit and 
in truth, which He Himself both inspires and seeks 
after (Jn 4 ^^- Bo 8-®* ^^), This is praying after 
the manner of the Lord’s Prayer, when ‘ the storm 
of desire dies away into stillness before God.’ Yet 
‘ whatever really so burdens the soul as to threaten 
its peace is to be brought before God in prayer, 
with the confidence that the Father’s love under- 
stands even our anxious clinging to earthly things ’ 
(Herrmann, p. 247). There is no higher employ- 
ment of the powers of personality than real (Mt 
6®* ®), believing (Mk ll^"^), consecrate<l (Jn 14^®), 
persistent (Lk 18^) prayer, from a H*' gh iug li- 
(Mk 11^®), when it throws itself '.viMioin iV'crv<‘ 
upon the loving will of the Father (Mt 26®^- '^2). 
Such prayer is far more than an act : it invests all 
the outgoings and incomings of life with the sacred 
sense that the Father is ‘ over all, through all, and 
in all ’ (Eph 4®). Thus prayer has ‘ a natural effect 
in spiritualizing and elevating the soul. A man is 
no longer what he was before. G radiuilly — i m per- 
ceptibly to himself — he has iinbihcxl a now set of 
ideas, and become imbued with fresh principles. 
He is as one coming from kings’ courts, \vitli a 
grace, a delicacy, a dignity, a propriety, a justness 
of thought and taste, a clcarnes- and firmness of 
principle, all his own’ (J. H. Newman). Besting 
on life eternal as a principle, a man cannot sink 
into being the mere plaything of events, a puppet 
in his environment. Christ has invited him to 
ascend a higher storey of his being, whence he can 
see the hosts of God beyond the tuiomy. 

‘Heaven lies about us in our imVsiicy.’ An-I the 
fulfilment of that truth is when the saint, with 


the heart of a little child, endures as seeing Hin^ 
who is invisible. 

On these liner -i( = 

ness — forgivcncs'?, ■ ' ' ' , . 

stands the tcuqile of immortality for the soul. 

(2) Jesus made the soul caimble of ' ' 
high destiny (in correspondence wit ' ■ ■ ‘ ' 

origin) by the gift of the Holy Spirit. This was 
the one great object of His saving ministry besides 
rc\'‘iilii'g the Father. It is not that there was no 
j I • Ay ."^pi ri i except for the ministry of Jesus Christ. 
The Holy Spirit, we must believe, was as truly at 
the centre and circumference of the universe as 
I the Father Himself. But none the less, for the 
purj)oses of human personality, the Fatherhood 
and Spirit of God were alike the creation of Jesus 
Christ. On these twin j)inars His Kingdom of the 
redeemed is founded ; Justification being the result 
of the Father’s relation to i)cr-o]inlit>', and Sancti- 
" ’■ the efiect of ilu^ Spirir - influence on 
; ■ . ■ \ ■ both being secured through faith in 

the Lord "Jesus Christ. It were of little use to 
heighten the soul’s self - consciousness without 
increasing its powers of self-determination. The 
lv"(iv l.-.lgo that God is our Father, with all it 
i'jsplii*-, ir'i'-i be completed by our receiving the 
‘ spirit ^ of adoption ’ whereby we cry ‘ Abba, 
Father ’ (Bo 8^®), and the ‘ power to become sons 
of God’ (Jn 1^-). The connexion between this 
Spirit of God and our spirits is too subtle for our 
analysis. ‘In the ephemeral and empirical Me, 
there is a mysterious Guest, greater than the Me, 
and to which the Me instinctively addresses its 
prayer and its trust’ (Sabatier, Religions of Au- 
thority, p. 318). But there can be no doubt (and 
this is the nn-.-r.hi-j uf Ro 8) that the result is au 
enhancing -uiil - power to realize itself in 

respect of character which is the real realm of per- 
sonality. In other words, the Holy Spirit is pre- 
eminently the ^nain-^pl•^Ilg of the life inspired by 
Christ {vis viearia, Tertullian), not, how^ever, as 
substitute for the will, but as its partner and 
prompter (cf. Gal 2^® with 5^®, and Eph 3^® with v.^"^). 
‘ The Spirit and faith,’ says Dr. Denney (art. Holy 
Spirit in vol. i. p. 738^), ‘are correlative terms, 
and each of them covers from a diflerent point of 
view all that is meant by Christianity. Regarded 
from the side of God and His grace and power in 
initiating and maintaining it, Christianity is the 
Spirit ; regarded from the side of man and his 
action and responsibility in relation to God, it is 
faith.’ The bearing of the Spirit on man’s self- 
determination {i.e. as a moral motive) may be 
viewed in two aspects. 

{a) There is the entrance of the Spirit, which is 
sometimes called simply a gift (Lk 11^®), but also 
‘ a new birth ’ ( Jn 3®^-), because its origin is behind 
the will of man (1^®), and a ‘baptism’ (Mk 1®), 
because its outcome is in the will of man, in his 
personal dedication (cf. Ph 2^^). 

* My heart was full ; I made no vows, but vows 

Were then made for me ; bond unknown to me 

Was given, that I should be, else sinning greatly, 

A dedicated Spirit’ (Wordsworth, The rreluAe, iv. 334 ff.). 

And cf. Paracelsus : — 

‘ As He spoke, I was endued 
With comprehension and a steadfast will ; 

And when He ceased, my brow was sealed His own.” 

In any case, it brings the power of the Highest 
(5i5z^a^tts b\pl<rrov, Lk P®) to those who have high 
work to do. Christ began His public ministry (4^^) 
in the power of the Spirit, who first brooded over 
Him and then drove Him forth (Mk 1^®* The 
Spirit also endowed the behaviour and bearing of 
Jesus with its unique characteristics (Mt 12^^®^- )• 
But this belongs more properly to the section 
below. The most critical act of the soul’s self- 
determination is known as conversion, which is 
the final acceptance of the will and love of God as 
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revealed in Jesus Cliristj so that the motives stored 
in the gospel become henceforth dominant partners 
in the life of the soul. ‘In conversion’ (says Star- 
buck, quoted in James, Beligiotcs Experience, 
p. 210 ) ‘a person must relax, i.e. must fall back on 
the larger power that makes for righteousness, 
which has been welling up in his own being, and 
let it finish in its own way the work it has begun.’ 
This is the true leverage of ail moral possibilities ; 
and it is due to th< ^ ■ ! ■ ' . ■ the Spirit, which has 
its own heavenly ' . j ■ I . 9®® A V), and releases 
the soul from the encumbrance of habit and the 
tyranny of desire. The entrance of the Spirit 
tlaus brings the release of the personality. ‘ The 
unseen region is not merely the ideal, for it pro- 
duces effects in this world. When we commune 
with it, work is actually done upon our finite per- 
sonality, for we are turned into a new man, and 
consequences in the way of conduct follow in the 
natural world upon our regenerative change ’ 
(Professor James, op, cit. p. 516). 

(b) Th* ■*, y'i.g of the Spirit is the consumma- 
tion (■' !‘i'‘ f. ii’ i'. :.i'i faith, its distinctive feature 
and peculiar power (Lk IP® 2 #®, Jn 7®® 14^® 20^^ cf. 
Ac 1 191 - 6 ^ 1^0 82, 2 Co 3, Gal The human 

problem is stated in a famous chapter (Ro 7 ) by 
Paul, in a memorable sentence by Christ (Mk 14®®). 
Without the higher inspiration the mind becomes 
carnal instead of the body being consecrated. 
Christ Himself suffered from no division in His 
nature (cf. Harnack, What is Christianity ? p. 32 f.), 
because He was filled with the Spirit (Lk 4"^) : the 
Prince of this world had nothing in Hmv (Jn 14®®). 
And this is the summum honum to ’which He in- 
vites His disciples : ‘ Peace I leave with you, my 
peace I give unto you’ (v.®^). It resolves the 
antinomies of flesh and spirit, body and soul, 
whereby the self-determination of man is tested, 
enabling us to believe, and live by the truth, that 
our bodies are ‘ temples of the Holy Ghost ’ which 
is in us, which we have from God (1 Co 6 ^®) ; or, 

’ analogy of Christ, that we are 
le Vine, into which, and through 
which, the sap of His ever-living word is to flow, 
producing fruit to the glory of God ( Jn 15^"®). The 
fruitfulness of life in character, which is the crown 
of personality, depends in short on the partner- 
ship of our jDersonality with the Paraclete, whose 
dominion brings us liberty from the Law, as the 
obverse of our obedience to Love (Ro 8^® cf. v.®. 
Gal 522 * 2 ® cf. v.^®- 1 ®, 2 P 1® cf. v.^). All this is the 
process of sanctification. ‘ If it has come to pass 
that the saints of the New Covenant have a higher 
idea of holiness, have walked by a more perfect 
rule, have shown forth a more excellent and lovely 
character, these are the fruits of the blessed Spirit ’ 
(Dean rimnh. Sermons, p. 121). 

The in;iiiii(‘'-ijn imi of this spiritual fact was at 
Pentecost (Ac 2), and it presupposed two prior 
events — the advent of Jesus, and His ascension. 
And the meaning of these three events for man’s 
self-determination lies here. 

(i. ) The Spirit as revealed in the earthly life of 
Jesus was the unique illustration of a Personality 
moving only in ihe direciion of f ruth, holiness, and 
love, arid yet. on tiio Jinos of liurnnu nature. And this 
was infjinii(?''lly (lu(‘ 10 the uiiliiridored <)])eralion of 
the personal Spirit of God. l-JoTieoforih tliea'iso- 
ciation between Christ and the Spirit is so close for 
us, that we may say that the Spirit is Christ inter- 
preted in terms of our experience ; even as the 
Father is Christ read into the Eternal. To use 
the fine analog v of Maiiiiicjiii {Essays, iii, 1, p. 50), 
‘If itha^ i)h'a-ctl (;(»•!, tIk^ < reator, to fit up one 
system with one sun, to make the daylight of 
several worlds, so may it fitly have pleased God, 
the Revealer, to kindle amid the elliptic of history 
One Divine Soul to glorify whatever lies within 


the great year of His moral Providence, and repre- 
sent the Father of Lights.’ Only \ve must go on 
to say that, in the name of God the Redeemer, 
Jesus rejue.'^ents the sunshine as 'well; for it is 
through Him the Holy Spirit is mediated to us. 
‘The truth is’ (as agains: ti'-y-( "d.-j. \ol. i. p. 279), 
‘not that the Spirit is i':< uMr.i' v Christ, but 
that it was from the first so entirely the principle 
of TTi- i hi \ . and He was throughout so 
()!.i V. .h it in His Divine humanity, 
that He became its perfect organ and expression, 
not merely in a temporal and impersonal sense, but 
in a personal and abiding sense. . . . The Holy 
Spirit as it comes to us in Christianity, therefore, 
includes the personal presence of Christ ’ (Walker, 
Spirit and Incarnation, p. 85). 

(ii. ) But it is equally true that the earthly life 
of Jesus had to be superseded if it was to have its 
full eftect on man’s ]■• ’ ■'udi ! . On the one hand, 
He Himself said, ‘I, b' I I;/- lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto me’ (Jn 12®®) ; and, 
on the other hand, the response came from the 
experience of an Ax^ostle : ‘ Even though we have 
known Christ after the flesh, yet now we know 
him so no more ’ (2 Co 5^®). ‘ If any one have not 

the Spirit of Christ, lie is none of his’ (Ro 8®). 
Faith is more than an outlook ; it is also an up- 
look and an inlook. The Christ of history must 
become the Christ of experience. Just as the 
painter passes from the stage of imitation to 
origination before he becomes an artist, so a 
Christian is one who, !••• kh-i. away to Christ, 
loses himself in Him, .-.rd -«> liii-i" himself again 
as a new creation (2 Co 5^^ ; cf. Mk 8®®). Thus ‘ the 
Lord is the Spirit.’ Christ in whose face was the 
glory of God becomes ‘Christ in us the hope of 
glory ’ (2 Co 4®, Col l®*^). ‘ He that descended is 

the same also that ascended up far above all 
heavens, that he 1 nigh I fill all things’ (Eph 4^®). 

(iii.) The '^igiiificnnce of Pentecost is, in brief, 
that Christ is new" to be made known to the ■^\"orld 
through ‘living epistles, known and read of all 
men, written by the Holy Spirit on the fleshy 
tables of the heart,’ i,e. in the promptings of 
conscience and compassion, which prove the work- 
ing of the Spirit of Christ (2 Co 3®* ®). In other 
words, the honour of Christ’s name and the suc- 
cess of His cause are thrown upon the personality 
He has evoked, — that personality which in part- 
nership with the Spirit of God, and in union with 
fellow-Christians, is to do even grcjiu'! ihii-,:.'- than 
Christ in His earthly life could a( < And 

who is sufficient for these things ? But we have 
the mind of Christ and the ministry of the Spirit 
(1 Co 2 ^®, 2 Co 2 ^® 3®). 

4. The redeemed persona liry — For the re- 
d'-r'r* 1 j..' . J'.i ! iii- i'-r is its liberty; 

ii ■ law. These great words were 
invented to expre - ■ pi • 1*1 y ,• .t its highest, and 

in its fulfilment, '*■«■:> ■! ■ x-* ■ i of view of self- 
consciousness and self-determination respectively. 
It may fairly be said that this redeemed person- 
ality has been the keynote of Christendom, the 
secret of its history, the source of its progress — 
often niNleading and misled, but having the power 
of an life. This sketch of the subject may 

be completed by a few* suggestions as to the 
signifieuiice of the redeemed personality for the 
hLtory of Christendom. It^ has caused man ( 1 ) 
to stand for his rights and liberties, ( 2 ) to recog- 
nize his debts and duties. 

( 1 ) The rights and liberties of the soul, — Modern 
history is the steady unfolding of the powers of 
the x><ir^<>r>'‘dity in answer to the challenge of 
the civili/arion by which it is surrounded. The 
world is so much with us through facilities of 
knowledge, communication, and enjoyment, that 
the inner life of the soul 'would have little chance 
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indeed were it not continually replenished in spirit 
and in truth. But because personality is conscious 
of its eternal environment, it can ‘<M;(liini js" "Ccii''.; 
him who is invisible/ and must asseru itseli in Uie 
name of its Creator and Redeemer. Steadily it 
has been rising to the height of its possibilities 
against the ■Aei,:.'bt of .ni , ' . tradition 

and venerabl-' ii'.'-uiu- ion-, ■“ ■ that the 

word of God comes most directly to this wmrld 
through its dedicated personalities. That ‘ word ’ 
has always breatlied Justice as the social, and 
Liberty as the personal ideal. And reformers 
have always found their inspiration for the former 
in tlie OT, for the latter in the NT. Constitutional 
history could not be explained but for the con- 
tinual inllow of these principles upon the con- 
sciences of the people from their springs in tlie 
Christian faith. We cannot fail to observe that 
the action of the Christian conscience througii the 
leaders of the Church had much to do with the 
Magna Charta. The uprising from the condition 
of villenage in the 14th cent, was vitally con- 
nected with the Lollard movement and the dis- 
tribution of the Bible in the English tongue. The 
Peasants’ Wars in Germany which followed, and the 
national movements in all the northern countries 
of Europe, found the secret of their power in the 
recovered gospel. It is the testimony of all Avho 
know, that the rights of the Christian man were 
the first objective of our own Puritan Revolution. 
Said Pym,'its typical exponent: "The greatest 
liberty of our country is religion.’ The American 
Commonwealth was founded, as to its true nucleus, 
in the passion for "freedom to worship God.’ 
And although the French Revolution triiim]>hed 
in an ‘age of reason,’ in defiance of Church and 
creed, its passionate hope was derived from the 
Christian conception of the rights of man wliich 
had certainly drifted into the mind of Voltaire. 

Finally, in religion itself personality has played 
its true part only under the mgis of Jesus Christ. 
In Mohammedanism the political and social bonds 
are drawn very closely, and its military associa- 
tions have tended to promote the type of the 
devoted soldier (Moslems) — ‘Theirs not to reason 
why, theirs but to do and die.’ Under such a 
form of ■'* *■■■ 1 - ‘ \ has little chance. The 

Hindu [ ' ■ ■ inderlies Buddhism re- 

gards personality as the chief seat of evil in the 
universe, and works towards its obliteration. 
Socially, this johilosophy results in the caste system, 
which is well calculated to this end. The religion, 
if so it may he called, of Confucius, throws the 
weight of every moral sanction on the dead pa.st, 
and, by the worship) of ancestors. 
the utmost extent the homage d'o- ibc 

soul. Christianity has no doubt rm ny poiiU' oi' 
contact with these and other religions ;"but in this 
■ ' monistic, in that its unit is 
: ■ his race, colour, or class,, 

on the sublime ground that God seeks him and 
needs him. Hence its life has always been fed by 
personalities, whose love to God has been with 
the heart, mind, soul, niid •^troiigth. As Christ 
founded His Church on Peter, on the man who 

adopts the motto of the Northern university — 

" Men say : Quhat say they : lat them say ’ — ^in the 
spirit of Peter (Ac 4^®), has the Church as a matter 
of history always been refounded. By the touch 
of Christ on tlie individual all hands and bars 
have snapped, and in the inspired personality 
the word of God has found free course and been 
glorified. It might almost he said that no other 
religion is anything hut a framework. Only in 
the religion of Jesus Christ do we see the face of 
a renewed personality changed into the same image 
from ^ory to glory. 

(2) But the new-found personality has not only 

rejoiced in riglit'' jind liberties, political and social, 
mental and -'piriiiial ; it has also made an ever 
fuller discovery of its debts and duties. The 
Fatherhood of God means the promise at least of 
personality in every human being, and that means 
the essential brotherhood of men. ^ The Incarna- 
tion has drawn them into one by ■:i . ■ i mi 

one; so that each must hear the rs >, 
and so fulfil the law of Jesus Christ. The Atone- 
ment on Calvary has focussed the conception of 
vicarious suftering, and summoned Christians to 
fulfil that which is lacking of tli ■ • --f 

Christ (Col In the train of i ' ' m 

tion mutual service becomes the truest exi^rcssion 
of the bond of union (Jn 13^^'^^). So we are bidden 
to respect one another’s personality, to ‘ honour all 
men,’ to ‘ receive one another as Christ also received 
us to the glory of God’ (Ro 15"). Being hope- 
lessly in debt to God, we are to pay ofi' all we can 
on the altar of humanity’s need. Our indebtedness 
to God involves our forgiveness of others (Mt 
2g32. 33)^ Qf any one in every time of need 

(Mt 10^ Lk 10^^), and especially our hope and labour 
for their spiritual welfare (Mt 28^^, Lk 10-). 

This consciousness of duty to humanity for 
Christ’s sake soon showed itself in the breaking of 
yokes, although the yokes crumbled rather than 
snapped under His humane influence. It worked 
upon pagan notions of slavery and conquest, and 
after abolishing the gladiatorial shows, first eased 
and finally freed the human chattel. The rights 
of woman, too, as partner rather than subordinate, 
and the honour paid even to children, as against 
the Roman practice of infanticide, have gradually 
come into being through the changed standpoint 
from which personality is regarded through Christ. 
Continuing the story 'hii- hi-...!in. (he recognition 
of our debt and duty loUiWti- «•; 'mi r- on account of 
their personality has («■) secretly undermined the 
resistance of racial barriers. More than this can 
hardly be said in vieAV of events East and W est. 

But at any rate the Christian Church, now a 
fellowship of * \ -.h’-' beds, - 

has to a larg- ■ ^ ■■ ■ • ■■ the --i } 

the ideal which leaped to the imagination of St. 
Paul, when there shall he ‘neither Jew nor Greek, 
bond nor free, male nor female ; for all are one in 
Christ Je.sus’ (Gal 3-^). {b) It has slowly produced 
an attitude of tolerance, i.e. a r--. t'.iMiioi! of the 
rights of others in thought. That is a x)osition 
far in advance of the claim to pei'sonal indepen- 
dence. Liberty of Ihonghl for (others, witli a 
resulting equality of oiq.oruiriiLy, is an ideal 
hard of attainment. But because humanity is 
!r;vL lh')ugh men are not, it will t\i Icnglli he 
as the corollary to the riglii^ or per- 
sonality. (c) It has steadily permeated law with 
the larger justice of mercy.* This is another com- 
paratively recent development of the Christian 
consciousness. The criminal code and the service 
discipline were both administered on brutal lines, 
and the indv.-i i ial -x -i ni! v as beset by conditions 
hardly less • i c-.. : a ■ i i m ■ 1 i m the claim of person- 

ality is steadily laying hold of the ; opsil.-n isn; -.fiM. 
tion and conscience, and asserti'ig ii-i-If in i ■ 
acts of our statute-book, {d) It has turned older 
methods of education upside down. The claim of 
the personality is now respected even when in the 
hnd. The teacher now learns to sit first at the 
feet of the child, who is no longer trained to be a 
kind of imitation adult, hut is desired to develop 
on the lines of its own per-onaliiy. {e) It has 
inspired all crusades of com pa ‘-.-.ion. Christianity 
has led the way, to the marvel of the world, in the 
provision of lio*-])! Ini'S, asylums, orpli{inage>, etc. 
And this coTisidei-atjoTi for the blind, tlie insane, 
the leper, and such afflicted ones, is the monument 
to Christ’s care of the body as the home of the 
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personality. (/) It has been the fulcrum of foreign 
missions ; for there are souls to be saved wherever 
humanity is to be found. This is the most beauti- 
ful and characteristic task of the Church of Christ. 

These are some of the modern developments of 
personality as to its rights and duties. By means 
of their proper balance and mutual influence, 
Christendom makes its advance. And this bal- 
ance is maintained so far as man is in Christ. For 
from Him alone comes the ultimate sense of human 
dignity both for oneself and for all. At His feet 
we learn that personality is given its full enfranch- 
isement in order that it may co-operate with the 
Father in the employments of loerfect love. 

T ■ . P ' ■ works alluded to above, see Illing- 

w- ' ■ '■ /' . •! ■ I and Divine \ Moberly, Atmiermnt 

i ■’ ‘ ■ ■ c. ; Martensen, Ethics ; Dorner, 

j ■' '.nd Perso7iality ] W. Richmond, 

J N ■ ^ Christian Ethics ; James, Prob- 

i , ! , , Mici'ocosmus^ i. 248 ff. ; Green, 

Proleg. to Ethics ; Augustine, Confessions^ etc. See also A. 
Chandler in A Lent m Londoii (1895), p. 193 ; C. G. Hall, The 
Gospel of the Divine Sacrifice (1S97), p. 267 ; H, Rashdall, 
Doctrm ' " ' (1898), p. 268 ; T. G. Selby, The God 

of the . J. Newton, The Proble7n of Person- 
ality (1 , , ■ “ ' , Outline of Theology^ pt. 2 ; Lotze, 

Outlines of Philosophy of ‘Religio7i^ §§ 30-35; Oman, Vision 
and Authority, pp. 19-24 ; Myers, Bu7na7i Pei'sonality, i. lOjff. 

A. Norman Rowland. 

PERYERTING- {8Lao-rp4<p0}, Lk 23- ; dToarp^cfxa, v.^^). 
— The word oc- . ' ■ 'i '•■•i’’;. ‘ 'he trial of Jesus 
before Pilate, ' • ■ ■ «i ■ hrouglu figaifi"! 

Him was that . ■ ■ * ■ . : • ■ nation.’ yucli a 

charge, though somewhat vague, implied that He 
was a conspirator e . ^ . 

spirit of disaffection , ■ ■ ‘ • 

and thus turning them against the Imperial C-overn- 
ment. The elm rgo wa^' utterly false, but it revealed 
the bitter malice of the J ews and their determina- 
tion to bring about the death of Jesus. The power 
of life and death was not possessed by the Sanhe- 
drin ; no merely religious offence could be visited 
with capital uunishmenfc (Jn 18®^), and therefore 
the object wnich they clamoured for could be 
accomplished only through the instrumentality of 
the civil power. Accordingly, the leaders of the 
Sanhedrin lay aside iii*- ■ "f b]a'<pli(‘my. which 

really weighed with !.< 'ii- hiii oi' which they 
knew Pilate could take no cognizance, and they 
bring Jesus before the Roman governor as a politi- 
cal offender, guilty of setting Himself and others 
in opposition to the ruling power of Rome. A 
charge of this character Pilate was in duty bound 
to consider and examine. Dugald Clark. 

PESTILENCE (Xol/i6s ). — The word is found twice 
in the Gospels, in both cases i'. | 'y .-.f 

Christ regarding the last days .M J' : l.'\, 

following WH and others, omits], Lk 2Hi). In 
the OT the word is used in a generic sense, and 
usually indicates a direct Divine visitation (Lv 
26^5, l4u 1412, 1 ch 2P^ Ps 78®" etc.). The disease, 
whatever its nature, is not rarely associated with 
war and its consequences (Jer 24^® 29i'^ 34i^, Ezk 
611 etc.). Thus it seems to be used by Christ in 
the texts quoted. 

The specific meaning of the word Xotgds is not 
easily determined. It seems to indicate a swiftly- 
deveioi)ing and mortal illness, contagious or infec- 
tion ill its nature, as we may infer from Ac 24®. 
It may point to the glandular or bubonic plague, 
well known and universally dreaded by the ancients, 
and the great scourge of the world in the Middle 
Ages. (See Hastings’ DR, iii. pp. 324, 755). 

Henry E. Doskee. 

PETER. — The use of the names Simon and Simon 
Peter in the Gospels is instructive. Mt., when he 
first mentions the Apostle, calls him ‘ Simon who is 
called Peter’ (4i^) ; he uses the same 'language in 
his list of the Apostles (102). Again, with most 


obvious approjiriateness he calls him ‘ Simon Peter ’ 
at the time of his celebrated confession (16^®), while 
on the two occasions on Avhich our Lord addresses 
the disciple directly, he is ‘Simon bar-Jona’ (16^'^) 
and ‘Simon’ (I 72 ®). In Mk. the name ‘Simon’ is 
employed up to the selection of the Twelve, and 
thereafter ‘ Peter ’ is used ; hut when our Lord 
accosts him in Getlisemane, He names him ‘Simon ’ 
(14^). In Lk. also he is designated ‘ Simon ’ with a 
single exception (5^) till the choice of the Apostles, 
after which he becomes ‘ Peter ’ ; but when our Lord 
sj)eaks to him he is ‘Simon, Simon,’ which is 
softened to ‘ Peter ’ (22^^- ^^). His fellow-believers 
give him the same name when they relate that our 
Lord appeared to him after His resurrection (24^^). 
The practice of Jn. is equally notable. Before 
Peter appears on the scene at all, his brother 
Andrew is described as ‘the brother of Simon 
Peter’ (1^^).^ This double name is that which 
the Evangelist chL \ : I ‘ fact, he prefers 

it except when its 1 ■ iit ' v seem pedantic. 
At the same time, i" i learly that the 

Apostle’s original name was ‘Simon’ (1^), and he 
places this name on the lips of Jesus just as the 
other F.v.iM^clht- d.) (H^). 

The ll!(‘ Ih-K"* has a triple interest, {a) His 
personality is attractive because of its naturalness, 
buoyancy, and vigour. Belonging to the class of 
men who are readily undei stood, his impetuosity, 
candour, freedom of spe ’ . k. of motive, 

his large and genial ; . strongly 

to our hearts. Peter is the Luther among the 
Apostles, {b) Again, he is the most representative 
of the Apostles. Were it not for him, our know- 
ledge of their views, tastes, hopes, prejudices, and 
difficulties would be scanty ; but, owing to his 
words and acts, these stand out in bold relief. It 
is in Peter that we see the kind of men whom our 
Lord deliberately chose to be His closest friends 
and the agents for the fulfilment of His purposes. 
The methods, too, by which the disciples became 
qualified for their great functions are most 'fully 
revealed in the treatment of Peter by Jesus — the 
patient wisdom, the boundless charity, the humour, 
the severity, the perfect frankness, the unreserved 
intimacy, [c] Again, the career of Peter after the 
Ascension is the most striking evidence at once of 
his natural capacitj^ and of the transformation 
effected in him by his friendship with Jesus. The 
disciple is now worthy of the designation ‘ Rock. ’ 
He sdiows himself to be the natural leader of the 
new community : its most powerful and energetic 
member both in counsel ancf in act. 

The career of Peter falls into two great sections, 
divided by the Ascension : his life as a disciple and 
Apostle under our Lord, and his life as the first 
leader of the Christian Church. 

!• Prior to our Lord’s Ascension. — Simon Peter 
was the son of a man called Jonas (Mt or 
John (Jn or possibly Jonas John, a fisherman 
on the Sea of Galilee. His mother’s name is not 
recorded. The place of his birth ' < 1 - o‘«h<iM\ 
Bethsaida (Jn 1^). No mention is n {,■.< mi i;.( .'..ik 
of his birth ,• but, as he was a married man when 
our Lord’s ministry opened, it is likely that he was 
bom about the same time as Jesus. How long his 
arents lived is not known : they may have died 
efore he became intimate with Jesus. It may be 
assumed from his later life that he was brought 
up by them in habits of temperance, frugality, 
duigenee, and piety. He could read and write, 
and had considerable acquaintance with the Greek 
tongue as spoken in Galilee. He followed his 
father’s occupation, obtaining by it an income 
adequate to all the wants of his household. By 
the time he is first spoken of in the Gospels he is 
married, and living in Capernaum, where he has a 
liouse of his own, which at a subsequent date 
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appears to have been the centre of the labours of 
our Lord in Capernaum (Mk 29 933)^ 

Attracted by the Baptist, Peter and his brother 
Andre^v became his disciples. Andrew was one of 
the two disciples of the Baptist who heard him 
declare that Jesus was the Lamb of God (Jn 1^®), 
and who, after their interview with Jesus, were 
convinced that He was the Messiah. He com- 
municated to his brother the great discovery he 
had made, and brought him to J esus, who, reading 
his very soul, and ] )erceiving what he was and what 
he was capable of becoming, announced that he 
should bear the name Peter or ‘Rock’ (Jn 1^^). 
The acquaintanceship thus formed passed after an 
interval of a few months, during part of which 
Peter was with Jesus, into discipleship and per- 
manent fellowship. When our Lord began His 
ministry in Galilee, the two brothers Peter and 
Andrew were summoned by Him to become, in 
His own striking language, ‘ fishers of men ’ : and 
this call was immediately followed by that of two 
other brothers, their partners in business, James 
and John (Mk The final ' '* Peter’s 

relationship to Jesus was that • ■ Our 

Lord had determined to select a very^ few persons 
from the larger number of His adherents to be 
constantly in His society, and to act as His mes- 
sengers. Peter was the first to be chosen (Mk 3^^). 
This place was not given him by accident. He was 
the first of the Apostles, not in authority or rank 
or p; <'•■«■■]. ■Mr- ■. for ideas of this description were 
u; ii -ly h M to the mind of our Lord; but his 
courage, resourcefulness, energy, and devotion con- 
stituted him the natural leader of the new body. 
He was their spokesman, the interpreter of their 
wishes, hopes, desires, and purposes. Many words 
specially uttered by him or spoken by our Lord to 
him are preserved in the Gospels, and in several 
of the miracles of our Lord he has a unique 
place. The perception of our Lord’s character, and 
familiarity with His views of God, of man, of 
righteousness and of salvation, as well as with 
His hatred of unreality and formalism, and with 
the depth and range of His sympathies for the 
common people and® even for social outcasts — set 
up an intellectual ferment in the mind of Peter 
which ultimately engendered a fixed and definite 
view of our Lord’s Person. On two occasions 
that conviction was expressed in memorable terms. 
At Capernaum, Peter, undismayed and unmoved 
by the rapid fall in our Lord’s j’jopularily due to 
His refusal to become a political instead of a re- 
ligious leader, affirmed Him to be the only possessor 
of the words of eternal life, the Holy One of God 
(Jn 6®®®’-)- Then, not long after, when the common 
people had ceased to regard our Lord as the 
Messiah, and assigned Him only the subordinate 
■•1. ( ‘ of .\ forerunner, Peter, without a moment’s 
i' ■ i"M, clothed in fit words the conviction which 
had now attained isiaiuiily and consistency in his 
mind — the ripe in:i. ci' ilh intercourse with our 
Lord; he affirmed that He was the Messiah (Mt 
This confession was rewarded with the 
famous promise, the sense of which is still in 
dispute — ‘ Thou art Peter, and on this rock I will 
build my church.’ The common view among the 
Fathers that the rock is Jesus Himself has scarcely 
any support among the interpreters of to-day. A 
number of Pptestant scholars agree with the 
Roman Catholic Church in understanding the rock 
of Peter himself; but this cxplmial ion fails to 
answer two questions. Why, if I’ercr i- the rock, 
did not Jesus simply say ‘ on thee’? Whence, too, 
the distinction in the present text between the two 
words for ‘ rock ’ {Trdrpos and Tr^rpa), a distinction 
which must surely have been found in some form in 
the original Aramaic ? But be the rock Peter him- 
self or his confession, it is clear that our Lord was 


■b ■ with the declaration, and that He 

‘ a spiritual insight and capacity 

■ ohe speaker for high office and ser- 
vice in the Kingdom of God. But, tlKM’-li P< icr 
had grasped the truth that Jesus was ili(‘ ^!(‘— 
he was still in bondage to the traditional concep- 
tion of the Messiah as a conqueror. For hardJy had 
our Lord, relying on his confession, proceeded for 
the first time to announce plainly His impending 
death, when Peter, shocked at His apparent de- 
spon<lenc\', remonstrated with Him, and thus drew 
from His lips the rebuke, ‘ Get thee behind me, 
Satan’ (Mt Ib^^). 

The prediction of His death was made by Jesus 
at least thrice, in language which admits of but one 
meaning ; but neither Peter nor any of the Apostles 
appears to have believed that the words were in- 
tended to be taken literally. Not one among them 
seems to have accepted the truth that Jesus would 
be crucified. But that event drew near, and Peter, 
as was to be expected, figures largely in the closing 
scenes. He refuses to allow his Master to degi’ade 
Himself by washing his feet ; but when told that 
this refusal involves forefeiture of all interest in 
Him, under the impulse of the reaction generated 
by this reproof, he wishes that his hands and head 
as well as his feet should be washed (Jn 13®*^-). 
Conscious of his devotion to his Lord, he declares 
that though all men should stumble at Him, he 
never will, but would die for His sake ; and draws 
from our Lord’s lips the sorrowful announcement 
that he is about to deny Him thrice (Mk 14^^). 
When our Lord is arrested in Gethsemane, he 
has the courage, perhaps rather the rashness, 
to draw a sword and seek to cut down the very 
person who, it may be, was making the arrest 
(Jn 18^®) ; he follows our Lord into the palace of 
the high priest, and there, outworn, i)orplcxcd. 
thrown oft' his guard, unmanned, he ihrce lime- 
declares that he knows nothing of Jesus. Then, 
having met the eye of his Master as He was led 
from one room to another, the sense of his guilt 
becomes intolerable, and he bursts forth into tears 
of deepest penirence and self-abasement (Lk 22®’*^^*). 
What the Aix)>Ue did after he quitted the palace 
of the high priest, has not been told us. Whether 
he was too overpowered by emotion to draw near 
the cross we cannot tell, but it is certain that bis 
hopes were buried in the grave of Jesus. He and 
the rest of the disciples muM' lin\o pourj.-d out 
their hearts to one another, -uggo-ung, doubling, 
fearing, unable to resolve as lo 1 be inuirc'. 

Not two days after the Crucifixion, Mary of 
Magdala informed Peter and John that the grave 
of Jesus was open and no body there. The two 
disciples started off in hot haste to verify the 
statement. John, the younger and fleeter, reached 
the tomb first, but awe prevented him from enter- 
ing. Peter, unaffected by this motive, went into 
the grave as soon as he arrived, and then both 
disciples saw the rn • -b . i b - 1 y i n ■„ in or d erly array, 
with the napkin which had bound the head rolled 
up in a place by itself : facts which excluded the 
view that the corpse had been removed by enemies. 
The meaning of the words which they had heard 
again and again from Jesus as to His rising again 
from the dead began to dawn on their undex'stand- 
ing: He was risen fi'om the dead (Jn 20^^*'*)- Soon 
the testimony of the women confirmed the infer- 
ence they had drawn, and if any doubts continued 
to haunt the Apostle’s mind, they were finally dis- 
pelled by a personal appearance made by Jesus to 
himself. The interview stands with no record save 
the bare circumstance, but is possibly on that 
account only the more impressive (Lk 24®^). It 
formed perhaps the most important event of Peter’s 
life, and certainly produced on him the most extra- 
ordinary effects. What was soft and fluid in his 
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ideas and convictions now hardened into rock ; his 
courage acq^uired a new temper : liis 
loyalty to our Lord became measureless -r-i-i u:\-\ 
devotion, chastened by a new reverence and awe. 
All that he had ever ventured to hope regarding 
Jesus was now confirmed, and rested on a basis of 
adamant. 


the 2fT (1905), 93; H. T. Purchas, Johamiine ProbUms (1901), 
68 ; J. G. Greenhoug-h, A%>os,tles of our Lord (1904), 52, 221 ; 
W. M. Taylor, Peter the AuoUle ( 1 ^ 91 ) : W. H. G. Thomas, The 
Apostle Peter (1904) ; H. A. Eirks, Lije and Character of St. 
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Another scene is related in the a])]>endi\: to the 
Fourth Gospel (ch. 21), which fonu> the fitting 
close to the earthly relations of the Master and 
His disciple. Here again Peter and John are the 
two chief actors, and each exhibits his distinctive 
characteristics. John is the first to identify the 
solitary figure on the shore of the Sea of Galilee 
with the Lord ; while Peter is the first to try 
to reach Him, casting himself into the lake in 
hi- 1 .! .■ I 'K,-"' jO welcome Him. There followed the 
; ripi- 'p:- -! l■.■n to Peter touching his love for Jesus, 
with answers from the Apo-ilc \\ liicii show that he 
had now been purged <*i’ pi-o^iiniprion, boasting, and 
rash self-confidence. Then he in his turn is en- 
trusted with the weightiest and most honourable 
of all charges : he is commissioned and commanded 
to feed and tend the flock of Christ. Finally, and 
as if it were the natural sequel of the high trust 
just allotted him, he is told that he will end his 
days by martyrdom. Accepting this declaration 
without a shadow of doubt, he ventures to inquire 
as to the fate of his fellow-disciple John, but is 
forbidden to meddle with .-ncli rimi-limi-. hi.- in-k 
being to concentrate his on(;rgi(‘- on ilie fuirilmcnr 
of the duties imposed on himself. 

2. Subsequent to the Ascension.—If Peter was 
the foremost of the disciples before the Ascension, 
he was still more so, if possible, after that event. 
He is represented throughout the Acts as the leader 
of the Church ; and this view is confirmed by the 
references that St. Paul (Gal 2^*®) makes to his 
position, which prove that his was 
personality in the Church. The i.f-i i ' . 

successor to Judas shoiiLl ho appoiiilod was made 
by him, and at once adopi od by the body of 
believers (Ac The explanation of the descent 

of the tongues of flame at Pentecost is given by 
him (2^^^*)* He performs the first Christian miracle 
The defence of the new ( hen 

its leaders are arrested by the ", ' V,. ■- on 

him (4®®^*)* , The doom of Ananias and Sapphira is 
1 ■ ■!.* ■ ■ by his lips (5*^’®). When the gospel is 

i'"'-;: i ■■ ;■ Samaria, John and he are appointed 
commissioners to investigate the new situation 
(8^^). He is the first to throw open the Church to 
the Gentiles on the condition of faith only (ch. 10). 
Herod Agrippa sentences him to death as the chief 
leader of the sect of the Nazarenes (ch. 12). He 
takes a foremost place in the deliberations of the 
C()iigr(-?-'5 at Jerusalem which determined the rela- 
lioii- ilun should thereafter exist between the 
Gentiles and the Jews, pronouncing that the Gen- 
tiles should be exempt from all Jewish ordinances 
(ch. 15). At this point the account in the Acts 
terminates, and the remainder of his career is 
obscure. That he travelled about preaching the 

ospel, accompanied by his wife (1 Co 9®), is certain, 

ut the one place he is known to have visited is 
Antioch (Gal 2^^) in Syria, the second capital of 
Chri-iinniiy. He may Ixave gone to Greece 
(Ku.-(d». JIE IL XXV. 8); he may have preached in 
the provinces to which his fir«t' letter addressed 
(1 P P) ; it is possible that he spent some time in 
Babylon (1 P 5^). From the far East he turned to 
Rome, where he died as a martyr according to our 
Lord's prediction, but when and under what con- 
ditions cannot be ascertained (Clem. Rom. Ep. ad 
Cor, V. 7). 

Literature. — Lives of Christ ; the Comm. ; F. Godet, SivAies 
on the NT (Eng. tr. 1879), 246 ; G. B. Stevens, The Messages 
of the Apostles (1900), 42 ; G. Matheson, Representative Men of 


PHARISEES,—!. ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT, 
— 1, Outline of history. — The Pharisees present 
the most characteristic manifestation of Pales- 
tinian Judaism in the time of Christ, and His work 
cannot he understood without a knowledge of 
theni; for ‘ later Judaism is through and through 
Pharisaism and nothing but Pharisaism ’ (Bousset, 
Jesic Predig t, 1892, p. 32). The Pharisees were 
’ ■ " the long conflict between the Je^vs 
heathenism, from the Babylonian 
■ ■ "d. That captivity impressed the 

toUowung things upon Judaism: intense mono- 
theism, the Synagogue service, the OT Sci i]4u!os 
and Scribal interpretations of them, the* ^r.bbjaii 
strictly observed as a sign of God's covenant, and 
a Puritan hatred of heathenism, which put the 
stamp of separation for ever upon Pharisaic piety. 
The Reformers under Ezra and Nehemiah w^ere 
forerunners of the Pharisees, as the priestly court 
party under Zerubbahel foresbadow’-ed the Saddu- 
cees. ^ In these international relations — Jew^s in 
Palestine and in the T>' ' i.* ■ -T grew 

' ^ ^ Churcl'j , ' j,-, :i inner 

■ • pious in contrast with mere adherents 

— ‘ children of the w’orld.’ This transition cannot 
he fully traced, I n* ,n-|.r!ir- v. ell marked under the 
Maccabees (B.c. Id7-(‘3). '1 Im* Macedonian policy 

of Alexander ma-l(‘ ibi; Lj.- Greek; the Romans 
made the West Latin; Persia and O ' I-.,..- \ . i- 
overthrowm; then Rome absorbed t’l'- . * * -■ ■ 

East ; and a world-system for the first time 
appeared when Jesus was born under the first 
Emperor. The denationalizing process prepared 
by Greece and introduced by Rome affected even 
the Jews, and helped t<> i)ro<lu(e the S\ 
church system. But Pliari-aic hjmic.. 

strongly ogain-1 it at first, and under the Macca- 
bees bonliMl for religious independence. When, 
however, the Maceabaean princes fought further 
for civil liberty, the Pharisaic party withdrew and 
formeda Hh <>' ns l^- group, raticin a measure, 

which soon gfiiiici I'-io of tbo ninjoiity 

of the nation . These Rdsidim, or Pu i- i i a 1 1 of i h o 
century before Christ, became the Pharisees of NT 
times. They received the name ‘Pharisees,’ or 
separated, when they withdrew from the Saddueee 
court party of the Maccahsean rulers under John 
iij.c. 135-105). They were the men of 
tty-:., ,fl Mr.r 14^) from over \ tiling heathen and 
impure. Their aim was in dai'ly life to be as cere- 
monially pure as tin; f-iir;-!- v.(-re in ilit' Tr'i'j-b 
2. Bifterences between Pharisees and Sadducccs, 
— The chief differences were the following : (1) the 
Pharisees ‘delivered to the people a gixint many 
observances by tradition which are noi AM irieii in 
the law of Moses' (Jos. Ant, xili. x. 6). These 
the Sadducees for the most part rejected. (2) The 
Pharisees had an elaborate doctrine of iimnoTialiry. 
resurrection, angels, demons, heaven, lioil, innir- 
mediate state, and Messianic Kingdom, about all 
of which the Saddueee- wore agnostic. L3' Tlie 
Pharisees taught both prod in an' on jukI free-w ill. 

— much as St. Paul did,- vliilo the Sad/liKOO- held 
the Greek doctrine of absolute free-will. (4) The 
Pharisees had a high theory of the theocracy, 
which led them to oppose foreign interference 
from the time of the Syrian kings to the Roman 
emperors, and reject also the Maccahsean rule as 
inconsistent with the high priesthood. The Psalms 
of Solomon are full of sharp utterances against the 
Saddueee rulers (e.y. 4^ 3^ 9^). It was this theo- 
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cratic spirit which developed national Judaism 
into a Church, with a world- consciousness equal to 
that of Rome and a spiritual unity not inferior 
to that of Greece. (5) The Pharisees were also 
missionary, and made many converts (AnL XX. 
ii.-iv. ; BJ II. xix. 2 ; Mt 23^®). Hillel said : ‘ Love 
men and lead them to the Law' [Ahoth i. 2) ; and 
the international Synagogue, insx)ired from Jeru- 
salem, compassed sea and land in making prose- 
lytes. The Sadducees had no such interest. This 
Pliarisaic propaganda, however, when it met the 
successful missions of the Christians, {*(s-iye<l Mi.ihjim 
converts, condemned the translation of the LXX, 
and buried itself in the Talmud. (6) The Pharisees 
differed from the Sadducees by the wide distance 
between the Synagogue, the centre of the one party, 
and the Temple, the stronghold of the other. The 
Temple was waning in influence. Jesus refers little 
to it, and when it disappeared the ■ “ 

Jews went on without a break. ! ■■ ■' 
even prescribed rules for the priestly Sadducees in 
the Temi>le {Ant. XIII. x. 5), and had their prayers 
introduced alongside the sacrifices. In fact, the 
Temple services were regarded as meritorious^ be- 
cause done in obedience to the legal I'S-icbing- of i he 
Pharisees (cf. Kohler, art. ‘ Pharisees ' in ./ /: i. 
Pharisees seem in theory to have even abandoned 
the Temple worship (cf. Enoch 89®^- 90^^, Ps-Sol 

IQS tItlc Pharisees formed a fraternity 

with peculiar vows, which separated them from the 
heathen, the common people, and the Sadducees. 
The great majority of Jews were Pharisees in 
belief, but only about 6000 or 7000 were members 
of the brotherhood. Edersheim compares them 
with the Jesuits in the Roman Church {Sketches of 
Jew. Soc. Life^ ch. xiv.). They married, however, 
and their fellowship included tire families of mem- 
bers. On entering the order, they took two vows 
in the presence of three witnesses, one to tithe 
everythi-'-' ■ i«. b- "r sold ; the other not to 
be guest ■ • : P i • * b , ; and to observe all cere- 
monial ; ■ ri -y were the true Israel, 

‘ the saints ' ; their opponents were ‘ the ungodly,’ 
‘the profane' (cf. Lk 18^, Ps-Sol 14^ 17^®). (8) The 

Pharisees were the religious power in Palestine in 
the time of Christ. They represented the authority 
of the Scriptures in home, school, synagogue, courts 
of law, and daily life. John almost identities them 
with ‘the Jews’ (P^ 2^®). Though an outgrowth 
of the school of the Scribes, they eclipsed their 
teachers. They were in business, and their goods 
were legal tender everywhere. Tiiey were united, 
zealous, dogmatic, patriotic, stood for the people 
against rulers and hierarchs ■ , ’ ■ 1 the keeping 

or the Law and the coming ■ . lessedness as 
reward of obedience, and were everywhere active 
in moulding Jewish life according to their prin- 
ciples. In oppo.-ition to Sadducees and common 
men, rhe Pharisees developed a new conception of 
piety ; it was something that could he learned, and 
they were its teachers. The wise men were the 
good, and took the place of b.i:h t\'\u priest. 

Hillel said; ‘The uneduca •■•I u.-iu--' n*. "i'r ; but 
‘ he who acquires knowledge has attained eternal 
life' {Abothii. 6, 8). All this made the Pharisees 
more and more proud, formal, and uncharitable. 
They despised the common people (Jn 7^®) ; they 
had reached the climax of their powder in the time 
of Jesus; and, half -feared, half- hated, they were 
declining in spiritual influence. 

3. Pharisaic environinent of Jesus. — Pharisaic 
Judaism in the time of Christ included the best, as 
well as the worst, of the people. The Jewish saints 
in the NT, the parents of the Baptist and of our 
Lord, Simeon, Anna, and others, Hillel too, and 
Gamaliel and Jochanan ben Sakkai, were noble 
types of Pharisaic Jews. Galilee especially was 
the home of the more earnest Pharisaic piety, with 


its severe living and strong Messianic hope. Here 
the Zealots appeared, and the outbreaks against 
Rome had their seat ; and here Jesus grew up and 
began His ministry in an atmosphere of Pharisaic 
devotion. He did not denounce all Pharisees, or 
the Pharisaic Judaism amid ’J- ’ IT'- e'-. "■ 
since it stood for the whole i-s 

of Israel,— for that salvation which was of the 
Jews. He stood nearer the Synagogue than the 
Temple, and in some respects presented His teach- 
ing in the line of the Pharisees. The Rabbis 
taught their disciples to honour the Scriptures, to 
seek first after heaven and its righteousness {Ant. 
XVI. ii. 4, V. 4, vi. 8), to look past the present legal 
life to a future world of grace and glory, to make 
[)i*()-(i]yto--, to have baptisms and holy suppers in 
their brotherhood, to pray, to fast and give alms — 
these three were ‘the chief pillars of the Jewish 
religion' (Bonsset, Belig. Jndenthnnis, j), 159), All 
these things Jesus favoured also, and they passed, 
with many others, from the Synagogue into the 
Chnrch. But Jesus was not a Pharisee. He 
rebuked them for their r.'i i-- li;-- ir; 1 traditions, 
as He did the Sadducees i-'i . ■ ■ of the word 

of God (Mk 7^). Neither was He a heretic ; the 
Pharisees did not put Him out of the synagogue, 
though He was called a Samaritan and possessed 
of a devil. He preached from the common ground 
of the Scriptures ; and, just because the Pharisees 
held in theory so much that was true, He castigated 
the more their formalism and insincerity. But, 
while opiJosing Pharisaic superstition, He did not 
favour the jigno^ticLm and rationalism of the Sad- 
ducees. Erom the heart of Divine revelation, 
illuminated by the^ Holy Sinrit and in the full 
consciousness of Himself as Son of God, in and 
through and above all the Scrij^tures, He pi'o- 
clainied the ev(‘i billing truth of the gospel, setting 
aside everything in Pharisaic teaching and life that 
was inconsistent with it. 

II. Theology op the Pharisees and the 
Teaching of Jesus.— Two views formerly held 
ro-iKH-liiig the relation of Jesus and His teachings 
to the Pharisaic Judaism of His time may now be 
regarded as obsolete. One was that botE He and 
the Jews drew so dire(,tly from the OT that their 
ideas of the Messiah and His work were o^^eiitinlly 
the same, the chief question at issue being whetlier 
or not Jesus was the looked-for Messiah (cf. Bchott- 
gen, Hot. Hch. 1742; Bertholdt, Christ. Jud. 1811 ; 
Gfrorer, Jahr. d. Ilcils, 1838). The other was the 
theory that the gospel [neac lK^d by Jesus was only 
a reformed Judaism (Graiz, (D'srh. d. Juden^ 1867, 
iii. 217 ; Kohler, l.c.). But ‘ such a reconstruction 
of history belongs wholly to the past’ (Lucius, 
Ber Essenismus, 1881, p. 8) ; * and we can set 
forth the relation of Jesus to Pharisaic Judaism 
better by way of contrast than of comparison (cf. 
Bousset, Jesu Predigt, p. 7 ; Chamberlain, Grund- 
lagen d. 19 Jahr. 1900, i. 221). ‘Jesus’ appearance 
was really not a fulfilment, but a contradiction of the 
Jewish religion.’ If there w.;- ,■!' ’ the Phari- 
sees lacked, it was religious ■ ■ ■ ' \ . Chamber- 

lain says, ‘The fable that the Jews' had especial 
(Hi.iLn--.' i"!!' for h<‘' been finally destroyed’ 

'\. 29 . iii'i -'.Msui r.p«‘n the soil of OT piety, 

and was in vital relation to current Judaism ; but 
His unique Divine consciousness as Son of God led 
Him to ^eak with absolute authority io-j»(',ciing 
both. Mmatever might have been said siicii of 
old time must yield to His ‘ I say unto you ’ ; and 
no word of prophet or scribe or Pharisee bad any 
authority for Him (Jn 7^'^). When He spoke, God 
spoke, and all must hearken and obey (7^^). 

The theology of the Phaxisees was crude and un- 

* Of., however, J. Weiss, Wernle, Wrede, Weinel, etc., of the 
who incline again towards the 

po'iiion (if Ucjiiaii, o: ii/. (..( !.;er. 
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scientific, — ‘a terrible mass of conflicting state- 
ments and ^ ^ ' . ■ ■ . , ’ ( Kdersiieim, 

and Times ■ mited by national 

conditions. It was less reasonable than certain 
views of the Saddiicees, and lacked the m^^stic free- 
dom from sacerdotalism of the Essenes. It had no 
appreciation of that natural theology so dear to the 
Greeks, or of the iniinanence of God as EAtlier 
which J esus saw in every flower of the field. Art, 
philosophy, science, history, culture were avoided 
as 'secular and i^rofane. The Pharisees ‘ killed 
nature by legal ■ ■’ '* ' ellhausen, 

'll. Sadd. p. 19). ■ ■ . ■ . teachings drawn 

from the OT by traditional • great 

grouj^s of thought may be :i: ::'M they 
refer to God, His revelation in the Law, and the 
hope of a promised Messiah. The thirteen articles 
of the Jewisli Confession of faith still show the 
same division (cf. Landau, Die alten Gebete d. H. 
1843, p. 120) as appeared in Rabbinical preaching- 
in the time of Christ. Honour God, keep His Law 
as far as possible, and through all failures hope for 
the mercy of God in the Messianic age — that is the 
prevalent course of thought in Pharisaic Judaism. 
NT writers follow it also. St. Paul teaches a just 
God, His holy Law, and peace through faith in the 
Messiah. St. Peter, when the Law convicted men 
of murder, preached to them repentance toward 
God and faith in the slain Messiah, Jesus (Ac 
3^^-^^*)* St. John sums up the contrast between Jew 
and Christian in the Law of God given by Moses, 
and grace and truth coming in the Messiah (P'^). 
And when the Jews atta-'k* ■! i'l'.-.'iijy. 

their "ppu'-ii inn lay along 1 1 >i< ^ (> . si 

was -oiiH-d f.»r hh-i'-jihcming God, Moses, and the 
customs of the Pharisees, and doing so in the name 
of Jesus Christ. In like manner Jesus was accused 
of blasphemy against God, violating His Law, and 
claiming to fulfll the Messianic hope. 

1. Doctrine of God. — (1) Pharisaic view of Divine 
transcendence. — The Pharisees had an abstract, 
transcendental view of God, which gave rise to the 
legalism that marks their teaching'*, and addrd 
colour to their Messianic hopcief. Ihi Idcrppcrger, 
Selbsthewusstsein Jesu, p. 43 1 . ()ppO''iiioii lo 
heathenism, coupled with Rald*inic*al .^ludyof ilic 
OT, produced this concei^tion. God was Creator in 
the begiimiiig, and will be final J udge at the end ; 
but meantime He is a far-otf ruler of the Universe. 
His name, the mysterious rerpaypd/xfjaToyj^ was no 

■ 1 < . ■■ •■■ ■• I . ■.< I‘ i o 

tabernacled in Israel was succeeded by ‘the God 
of heaven’ (1 Mac 3®°, Enoch 13^ 2 Es 8^, 

Ps-Sol 2®^, To 7^®). ‘ God ’ and ‘ heaven ’ became 

interchangeable terms ; and in place of words about 
the personal care of Jehovah, ^ve meet cosmological 
and riir-toi-r<.).igb-j!] ih-- ■.■f the stars and rain 

and vii'i **ii'_:i:«:-i ini ' «*i ' :■! ■ ■■■ *'■*■ (Enoch 

72®^ Ps-8ol 4®i). It was a i ■■ i ■■ ■- of God 
that became prominent. Two important views 
grew out of this theology : one was tlie doctrine of 
middle being.s between God and man — good and 
evil spirits, angels, especially the Memra ox mediat- 
ing Word of God, and the Holy Spirit; the other 
was a personal conception of God, which appeared 
in belief in individual immortality and personal 
resurrection as involved in responsibility to God 
and liojio of entrance into the Messianic Kingdom. 
A further outgrowth of this theology was the 
teaching that keeping carefully the Law of God 
would hasten the corning of the Messianic King- 
dom. Thus Divine transcendence, mediation, indi- 
vidual piety, legalism, and the Messianic hope were 
closely related elements in the Pharisaic teachings. 

(2) Jesus" doctrine of God as Father. — The theo- 
logy of Jesus set out from the Fatherhood of God. 
It had been foreshadowed in the OT (Dt 32®, Ps 
VOL. II. — 23 


68-^) and later Jewish literature (^Vis 2^®), but was 
first taught in its unique importance and fulness 
by Jesus. It was peculiar to Him because He was 
related as none other to the Father. None but 
God could know Him, as He alone knew the Father 
(Mt 11“^). To Him alone could God appear as 
Father without w'rath against sin in Him. This 
doctrine of God as Father is what was fundament- 
ally new in the of Jesus (cf. Bousset, 

Jesit Predigf, p. 4: lliiii'r.;- h, Kl" Times, ii. 146). 
Through it God ap^jeared eveiywhere in His love, 
caring for flowers and sparrows, just and unjust; 
beholding sin and Satan in the world, but still 
declaring it the ha^q^y home of God’s children. 
He here ‘broke through, at the most decisive 
point, the transcendental ascetic spirit of Judaism’ 
(Bousset, Relig. Jud. p. 65; B./ih 225; 

Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, i. cii. 2). I'his new 
doctrine of God led to a new doctrine of man’s re- 
lation to Him. If God is Father, then men who 
come to Him enter into all the liberty of children, 
hut at the same time are lovingly bound to be holy 
and perfect like God. The confused view of the 
Pharisees, that the Jew was jDartly in national rela- 
tions to God and partly member of a holy congre- 
gation, disappears. His blurred hope of partly 
keeping (he Law, partly being resigned to Divine 
(■hn'ri'(.‘rji(.Mii, and partly redeemed in a world to 
come — all ro-^tmc’ T>mrit — is supplanted by a joy- 
ful gospel oi Instead of the other- 

worldlines- f*.’ piety, — an attempt to 

imitate the transcendent God,— Jesus taught a 
resent joy in a present Feather for all men, 'ani- 
cCdrez as well as scribe and Pharisee. Here love 
to God and love to man first met in reality. As 
the Father in heaven forgives, so men are to 
forgive ; the latter is the proof of the former. 
Religion and ethics -were in perfect harmony. 
Jesus did teach a certain separation from the 
world, a selling all to follow Him, a hearing the 
cross ; but it 'was not separation on ceremonial or 
external grourwK; it was a of ^alues, 

a putting Llie Kingdom of God lir'i iliainll other 
things might be added thereto. So sunny and 
natural was His relation to the world and common 
life, that He was at once denounced as a gluttonous 
man and a wine-hibber, a friend of publicans and 
sinners. Next to the fundamental doctrine that 
God is our Father, came this second dominating 
teaching of man’s social relation to the world about 
him. Here is the great point of departure from 
Judaism and the Ghetto, already erected by the 
Pharisees in Jerusalem, towards Christianity and 
the gospel of humanity. 

2. The Law. — (1) Written and oral . — This was 
central for Judaism in the days of Jesus. It 
was regarded in both written and oral form as 
coming from God through Moses (Aio^A i. 1). It 
took the place of the God of heaven. Every word 
was inspired, and he who ‘ gains the Law gains the 
life of the world to come’ (Hillel). Obedience to 
God’s Law under the awful Categoiical Imperative 
of Sinai, as applied by scribes and Pharisees, was 
the dominant principle, the yoke upon the neck of 
the Jews, when Christ api^eared (Ac 15'®, Gal 5^). 
The Oral Law of tradition arose because prophecy 
ceased ; cases arose not provided for in the OT, 
and Rabbinical exegesis of the Scriptures sought 
the cover of ancient names. 

(2) Law as civil code . — Here especially tlie OT 
exegesis and tradition were necessary in using the 
Bible as the source of civil law, when Israel 
changed from a small pastoral x^^ople to become 
a 'vvorld-wide commercial race. The chequered 
history of centuries under heathen rule broke up 
many customs, as those of tithes, offerings. Sabbath, 

I Temple service, contact with Gentiles, etc. Hence 
I from Hillel onwards the Pharisees elaborated a 
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civil code by means of tradition and c.xr..- -i' from 
the Scriptures. The great loss to in such 

a process was in making it largely negative. The 
Rabbis counted 248 classes of things to be done, 
and 365 of things forbidden. 

(3) Ceremonial law. — This the Pharisees made to 

touch every detail of human life, 'y' . 

nature and spirit as so related that 

pass from one to the other. A 
was impure, and to touch it would bring unclean- 
ness to another man’s soul. Adam’s sin extended 
evil to unclean beasts, and foods, and the dishes 
holding them. There was no end to this defile- 
ment and the consequent necessary purihcation by 
various kinds of water or by breaking » 
the unclean vessels. Twelve treatises oi t-iie Mishna 
deal with this subject. It is said : ‘ He who lightly 
esteems hMii'l-'A.i^l.iiig will perish from the earth ’ 
{Sola, 4). Jesus felt the utter '-unerih ir.1i(y of all 
this washing of the body while l:iru*r lid* was 
unclean. Delitzsch says [Jesses unci Hillel, 1879, 
p. 23) there is no historical point of departure in 
the time and land of Jesus for His method of con- 
trasting the moral with the ceremonial. He^ here 
‘ turned His back ui)on the highway of Rabbinical 
traditions, and opened a path which until then 
had never occurred to any human heart.’ 

(4) Rule of faith and practice — The Pharisees 
bound spiritual and moral living also under law. 
But law cannot produce affection, or win the heart, 
or find place for the Holy Spirit, or be a vessel of 
grace. The idea of religion as a supreme impulse 
from the depths of man’s nature, as Jesus taught 
it, independent of both .^iiijcr-^f ition and ethics, 

]n'(Mir.avly foreign to the Pharisaic Jew (cf. 
( liamlKU'hiiii.'li. 29). He said: ‘To do right and 
wrong is in the work of our hands, and in Thy 
righLo(»U'iio-- Thou chastisest the children of men. 
He who 'svorks riglitomi > 00 -^ obtains life from the 
Lord’ (Ps-Sol 9‘^j. l)o the best you can, and 
submit to God’s punishment for your defects, was 
the substance of such legalism. One sad result of 
this national legal religion was that it had one 
standard for the Jew and another for the Gentile. 
Adultery with a Gentile was trivial compared with 
such < ) n eiice against a J c w. Pharisaic ethics taught 
to haie Gentile^ enemies ; their morality had 
no unifying principle of application to man as man 
— while Jesus taught love even to enemies and 
Gentiles. 

(5) Jesus and the Law. — Even the best legal 

maxims of the Pharisees fall far short of the 
teachings of Jesus. Hillel’s golden rule was 
negative, while that of Jesus was positive, show- 
ing all the difference between justice and love. 
The greater principle of love to God and one’s 
neighbour, which the scribe (Mk 12®^), and Jesus, 
and St. Paul, and Akiba all regard as fundamental 
(Gal 5^^; Bacher, Lie Agada d. Tannaiten, 1884, 
i. 7, 285), became a new thing in the application of 
Jesus. He made love to man a test of love to 
God ; He united organically the two OT texts, Dt 
6® and Lv 19^® ; He put love to man on the same 
level with love to God ,* He widened the conception 
of ncigiiboiii' fr(‘m to ' am-Tia^ drez, from 'a-ni- 

kd^f'/r'z i(» SMiimririin (i.k 10®®), and to all men — 
thus moving in direct (mposition to that separa- 
tion which underlay all Pharisaic holiness. Jesus 
dropped the whole Law as a way of salvation, — 
a way the Pharisees themselves could not keep 
(Ro 7°), as hi numerous evasions of 

it, such as • m' . m.irts,’ and their ostenta- 

tious puttii.'. Oi' i ! 0 in place of I'eality. 
He threw aside the endless civil, ceremonial, and 
ethical rules of the Pharisees, and went back to 
the spiritiinl of the OT as fulfilled in Him 

and tran-^fornM ■! i“ gospel. The Law was, at 
its best, but a to the gospel. Salvation 


by way of the Pharisees was impossible, hence 
Jesus declared , ■ either blind or hy[>ocrites 
in ^-laliiiinc to ' ■ . ■ ■ • .in that way. The best 
Jev- aomi-.o-dAhis (Ps-Sol 9"-i® 13® 141 -®). Jesus 
led men to God as Fat’ ■ ’ ’ a new birth by 

the Holy Ghost, into t loving children, 

by way of repentance, . ' , ■ ‘.nion with Him- 

self (ilk Jn 3®^*)- This gospel of the loving 
father and the prodigal son, of the penitent publi- 
can and the proud Pharisee, was as a honeymoon 
compared with the funereal legalism of the Phari- 
sees (Mk 2^®). Gamaliel said : ‘ Get thyself a ; 
teacher that thou mayest be free from doubt ’ 
{Ahoth i. 16) ; but Jesus showed Nicodemus that 
all Pharisaic learning could not give the new life 
of the Spirit of God and the Son of God. He 
brought a new cup of blessing full of the wine of 
the Kingdom, a sweet blending of religion and 
ethics as inseparable in thought as the inside and 
outside of the holy cup itself. Here was ‘ the 
appearance of a new kind of humanity,’ springing 
from contact with Jesus, ‘for through Him for 
the first time humanity received a moral culture ’ 
(Chamberlain, i. 204, 207). It was because^ the 
gospel was utterly incompatible with Pharisaic 
Judaism that Jesus gathered disciples, taught 
them, gave them His Spirit (Jn 20^^), and sent 
them out to evangelize the world (Mt 28^®* ^®). 

3. Religious hopes of the Pharisees. — (1) Thew 
views of the Messiah and His Kingdom. — The void ! 
between God and man was partly filled from Daniel 
onwards by Apucaly])-‘e^ of the Messianic Kingdom. 
This hope roused the godly in Israel to greater 
obedience, that the coming of the Son of David 
might be hastened. Law and Messiah were tAvo 
centres of Jewish thought when Christ appeared. 
The burden of the one led to greater expectation 
of the appearance of the other. In this expecta- 
tion, the nature of the Messiah also took a more 
universal, and at the same time more j)ersonal 
character, corresponding somewhat to the growing 
sense of persona: lo-i-c in religion among 

the Jews. The * j:!', i. * of Man, appeared 
sharing the majesty, glory, and lie.‘i\(‘Mly uMLino uf 
Jehovah (Enoch 47® and often). *'riio' iJdiLirKa- 
tion of Divine hypostases Avith the Messiah had 
already taken place in pre-Christian Judaism.’ It 
Avas not related at all to Philo and his X 670 S doctrine 
(cf. B ■ ■ ■ “ P* 88 ). But there was also the 
human Messiah, the Son of David ; and tAvo con- 
fused accounts arose among the Pharisaic theo- 
logians respecting these tAvo vieAvs of the Messiah 
and His Kingdom (cf. Stanton, The Jewish and 
Christian Messiah, 1886, p. 135 f.). The one was 
more earthly, national, material; the other more 
spiritual and universal. The material was usually 
regarded as leading up to the spiritual, and the 
mfllennium appeared as a transition from one to 
the other. A full account of the ordinary expecta- 
tion is given in Ps-Sol 1723 - 50 ^ Xhe Pharisees had 
no idea that the Messiah would be a Saviour of all 
men. Even the Baptist thought He would come 
only to separaio b\ the evil and the good 

in Israel, and c-.. I'ii-:! i'm- i,^,tter in the Kingdom 
of God. That He would bring a neAv revelation, 
and by temptation and suffering attain victory, as 
Jesus did, was u( ((M’In foroi;;ii to them. Espociinlly 
foreign was the (•oTi(.-<'|»Lioii <m’ a suffering and dying 
Messiah, as Dalman has shown (Her leid. ti. s'terb. 
Mess. 1888, pp. iii, 22 f.). Even <h(‘ did 

not knoAV it (Mk 8®^ 10®®). 'rhe n-ual o\plnTia- 

tion of tAvo Messiahs did not arise till tAvo centuries 
after Christ (Dalman, l.c.), 

(2) Messier nic teachings of Jesus. — The teachings 
of Jesus diff'ered from those of the Pharisees on 
salvation, first, by shoAving it was not by law ; and, 
second, by presenting the Messiah as a sin-bearer. 

By repentance and faith in Him men would be 
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saved. From the time of His baptism He looked j 
toward the cross ; for He was to give men rest by j 
becoming a ransom for their sin (Mt IP® 20-®). He 
did not infer He must die from the fate of the 
prophets — a prophet need not be crucified, — or 
borrow the i<fea from the scribes — they never had 
it, and they thought that to kill Him would end 
His Messianic claims, — nor did His discijDles invent 
it ; they fought against it, and nearly forsook Him 
when He taught it. Out of His Messianic con- 
sciousness Jesus went forth to die as the great 
Shepherd for His sheep (Mk 9®^- 10®^). Messiah 
and sufferer were inse[)arah]c thoughts; and as 
soon as He was confessed as Messiah and Son of 
God, He declared He must suffer, be - j ■ ' ■■■ 

killed, and rise again (Mk Mt l! ■ 

preaching of the Kingdom, also, was very different 
from that of the Pharisees. He proclaimed it as 
present, not in the future ; a certainty, a reality, 
not a hope ; both within men, and yet to be fully 
realized in the future. Much that the Jews 
expected He grouped under a new doctrine, that 
of the second advent of the Messiah. He appro- 
priated to Himself the lofty Messianic conception 
of the Pharisees ; He was ‘ Son of God ’ (Enoch 
1052f*, Jn ; ‘Son of Man^* (Dn Mt ; 
‘son of woman’ (Enoch 62); and "KiupLos (Ps- ! 
Sol 17^®). He adopted their view that He was 
pre-existent with God (cf. Baldensperger, p. 87) ; 
and on the ground of such consciousness forgave 
sins, wrought miracles, and answered prayers. It 
is little wonder that such words on the lips of 
Jesus amazed the Pharisees ; in fact, nearly all 
He said contradicted their teachings. He had no 
dread of God, His law, sin, or death ; and invited all 
men to share His rest and peace. He set aside 
the Law, and turned Jewish eschatology into soteri- 
ology. H(,‘ j ud were one; to have 

Himwasi' (*' i i ui;. Jewish teachers, 

leading ir*»i i Ih- called thieves and 

robbers, and the Pharisaic conception of the Messi- 
ji'iic was earthly and devilish (Mt 4®, 

i Iv I- ■ i'lit* new heavens bent already above 
Him ; the new earth was beneath His feet ; and 
■i ■.-IT- ; :enB of the Kingdom, men of 

I .. I? , i : ■ . I-;..' this lies the givnie-i [Kj-Mbli- 

contrast to Pharis. ; “c : ' v ; - 1 • i ■ ! ; and rhe gospel of 

Jesus can by no ; i«e understood in the 

framework of later Judaism (cf. Bousset, Jesu 
Predigt, p. 65). 

III.' Opposition o p tee Pharisees to Christ, 
AND His criticism of them.~~±. Pharisaic oppo- 
sition to Jesus. — The Pharisees quickly saw the 
dangerous tendency of Jesus’ teasings, and took 
steps to crush His work. Messianic ideas were 
abroad, zealots were appearing, and a false Mes- 
siah could work ruin. Jesus arose as a prophetic 
man in GaliL i'ldi'prrub !'■. «-f them. From boy- 
hood He had I rrom the scribes (Mk 
1 ^*-^ 6^ Jn 7 ^\, .I’m: < u ryl.(.i;\ felt the authority 
of His words. They questioned the Baptist (Jn 
jaa. added to their anxiety by declaring the 

Messiah was at hand with a baptism of the Holy 
Ghost and of fire. As soon, therefore, as Jesus 
began to preach, a delegation of the Pharisees and 
scribes Avent to Galilee to oppose Him_ (Mk 2® 7^). 
They roused the Nazarenes to cast Him out (Lk 
4 ^®^* ) ; they called forth a reaction against Him in 
Bethsaida and Capernaum (]Mt IP^) ; induced His 
own family to think Him insane (Mk 3-^* ®^) and in 
danger ; and formed an alliance with the Pharisees 
of Galilee to opj)ose Him. His first public appear- 
ances, cleansing the Temple and preaching in Naza- 
reth, called for decisive action. He attacked rnoney- 
changers for disturbing the worship of Gentiles in 
the outer court, and pointed out that the prophets 
helped a Gentile widow and healed Naaman the 
Syrian, while the people of Israel were passed by. 


He talked with a woman of Samaria, and healed 
the child of a Roman. He helped all in need, — 
publicans, sinners, harlots, lepers, demoniacs, — and 
told the multitudes that a sincere heathen Avas better 
than a formal Pharisee. No Avmnder the Pharisees 
opposed Him. They attacked especially ( 1 ) His 
violation of the Laiv, and ( 2 ) His I'elation to God. 

( 1 ) He was assailed because He paid no attention 

to the separation princix^le of the Pharisees, and came 
in contact Avith the ' ' . . Gentiles, and the 

diseased in a Avay th;. . them (Mt 9^®, Mk 

3^®). It is very likely these ‘lost sheep,’ this ripe 
harvest field, these ‘poor’ that Jesus refers to as 
‘babes and sucklings’ (Mt 11 -^ 21 ^®), perhaps also 
as ‘little ones’ (Mt 10 ^^ The Pharisees Avere 

‘the Avise and prudent.’ Jesus also Auolated the 
Sabbath law, this second buhvark of the Pharisees, 
and did so with such miraculous poAV’er as led the 
people to hail Him as Son of Da\dd, and the EA^an- 
gelist to recall ilio propliecy that He Avould saA’-e 
both JeAA^s and Gentile-, fj e sxioke disparagingly 
also of tithing rules (Lk IP-). A crisis had come, 
for the people felt Jesus could not be a sinner and 
do such mighty AA^orks. This led to the inquiry by 
Avhat poAver BTe did these things. 

(2) Relation of Jestis to Jehovah, — Jesus taught 

that He v Mn. jh' ‘^abbath miracles and all miracles 
by the and as Son of God (Jn 19^). 

The Pharisees replied that He did Avonders by 
Beelzebub. It Avas the devil incarnate that went 
about doing good in Jesus. His forerunner, the 
Bax>tist, Avas also possessed by Satan (Mt 11^®). 
No wonder Jesus ‘looked round upon them Avith 
anger, being gTieved for the hardness of their 
hearts’ (Mk 3®). It AA^as worse; Jesus called it 
b" • , .gainst the Holy Ghost They 

• \ I' • . I ■ Holy Spirit to come with the Messiah ; 
but when both came, neither AA^as accepted (Ac 751 - sap 
It was an age ‘ in the highest degree^ rcligiou.-ly 
excited, but it did not possess the Spirit' (Gunk cl, 
Die Wlrhungeii d, Hl. G. 1888, p. 57). Jesus 
claimed audio r it x over all human affairs — to regu- 
late the Sabbath," forgive sins, and adjudge future 
reAvards and punishments. The claim to pardon 
sins especially provoked Pharisee attacks (Mk 2'^}, 
for it made Jesus equal with God (Jn 5^®). He had 
called them blas]:>hemers of the Spirit ; they now 
called Him a hla-i»herner of God. The contrast 
Avas comijlete. Je.-us’ teachings and miracles pre- 
vented the Pharisees from attacking TTliii openly; 
so they tried now to catch Him by qiiL-fioii- on 
purification, Avorship, the commandments, and 
tribute to Caesar. He told them they Avere so 
Avicked they could not see a sign from heaven, 
silenced them, and declared tliem hypocrites. 
Then came His last visit to Jerusalem, and the 
secret plotting of the Pharisees against Him. He 
{spfn\!ivd r-»v.- openly as the Messiah (Mk 11^®). 
\\ 'i', 0 I 'm' asked' Him, ‘Art thou the Christ, 
ibon of the Blessed?’ He ansAvered, ‘I am’ (Mk 
14 . 61 . 62 p »pxLe Pharisees asked Him to rebuke the 
crowd for calling Him Son of David ; th^ sent spies 
to profess to be disciples and betray Him to the 
Romans (Lk 20 -®} ; they cast the blind man healed 
out of the synagogue ; and led Jesus to ask, ‘ Why 
go ye about to kill me?’ (Jn 7^^). They said He 
had a devil, mocked Him, and hx^k u]) 

kill Him as a blasphemer in the 'I'enixilc ■ Jsi s--- 
The Pharisees sux)X>orted the ‘^fiddiicce Icji'ici- in 
the last assault upon Jesus, ‘(.'liicf pric.-i^ nud 
Pharisees = (Mt 27®^ Jn 18®) plotted to kill Him 
(Mk 14-* ■^®), sent men to seize Him and went Avith 
them, judged Him in the high priest’s palace, 
sought false witnesses against Him, heard Him 
say He was the Son of God and declared it blas- 
phemy, spat in His face, smote Him, put Him on 
a mimic throne and said, ‘ In this way let us honour 
the Son of God’ (so Justin M., 1 Apol, 35, and 
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Evang, Petri), mocked His prophecies, and led the 
multitude to ciy ‘Crucify Him.’ They charged 
Him with being a false prophet, deceiver of the 
peoj)le, a false Messiah cljdiiiiiig to be the Bon 
of God (Lk 22^'^, Jn 190, i-ke lmiciiiv of Csesar, for- 
bidding to pay tribute to him, and*" claiming to be 
King of the Jews, able to save others but unable 
to save Himself, and a destroyer of the holy nation, 

‘ Chief priests and Pharisees ’ made His sepulchre 
sure, sealing the stone and setting a watch over 
‘ that deceiver ’ (Mt 27®’'^“®®). 

2. Jesus’ criticism of the Pharisees. — Jesus’ 
criticism followed the line of Pharisaic attack, and 
showed (1) the legalistic perversion of religion in 
Judaism, He shoAved [a) that they wex'e utterly 
wrong in limiting the grace of God to the Jew 
under the yoke of the Law. The man who was 
offended at Him for helping the poor and outcast 
was not among the blessed. The righteousness of 
the Pharisees centring in themselves would never 
admit to heaven. The Roman centurion had more 
faith than the best Pharisees (Mt 8^®), and Gentiles 
would enter heaven while they went into outer 
darkness (vv.^^* {b) Jesus told them their 

ceremonial usages were worse than useless, for 
they led to transgression of God’s commandments 
(15^). They not only killed obedience by legal- 
ism, but made it impossible by putting small and 
great commandments on the same level. He told 
them they were doomed unless they abandoned 
their theology and mode of life, (c) He especially 
upbraided them iV'<|ioci i:ig tlie Sabbath. In heal- 
ing on that day lie i'nii.ncd David, the priests, 
the prophets, the Giver of the Sabbath and the 
Lord of the Sabbath, all of whom they ignorantly 
opposed when they taught that a man could not 
do good on that day. Their Sabbath theory sprang 
from hardness of heart, which had no mercy for 
the withered hand, the hungry discii^les, the sick 
folk, the demoniac. They were blind, and with 
their follov^-’-' f-ir lack of the knowledge 

He offered li'cci. Hr ii<-'! exhausted language in 
describing their wickedness. He anticipated St. 
Paul’s de-ciipiion of heathenism and apjffied it to 
the Pharisees (Mt 23, etc., Ro 1-®'^^ 

(2) Jesus upbraided them further for rejection of 
God and His Christ. He told Nicodemus he must 
be born again of the Spirit and Son of God. The 
Ph ■ ‘ TT- " ” the old Serj)ent 

■■■ < 1 . i- ».rods. They were 

liars and murderers, and could not believe Jesus, 
who was of the truth (JnS"^^*^®). They could not 
see the holy proofs that He came from God, because 
they were wicked and adulterers. The darkness 
could not < ompreheiid the light. They w^ere be- 
witched, under demoniacal influence, and their per- 
secution of Jesus was a matter of course. Having 
no word of God, or love or life of God in them, they 
could not follow Jesus (Jn 5®®*-)- Their rejection of 
Him was proof that they had ^ f- • i - . . \ i ■ ■ G . -k 

Jesus had shown He did not b-«- , Iv ' ■■■, ■ I. ■■■ . 

He then went on to tell the Pharisees they had no 
authority to criticise Him, for His works were the 
works of God But they did not know the 

works of God when they saw them ; they did not 
even understand Moses (5^), or David, or the pre- 
sets, for they were utterly out of touch with 
Divine revelation ; and the Law they thought they 
wei'e defending would condemn them at the last 
day (6"^®^*). They stumbled especially at Jesus’ 
forgiving sin as Son of God, and His calling men 
to Him as the way to God ; but He told them that, 
unless they accepted Him as Saviour, they would 
die in their sins (S^"^). He mixed appeals and warn- 
ings in His last dealings with them ; but all in vain. 
Many of the common people accepted Him, but 
none of the Pharisees (7^). His last words to them 
were a series of ‘ Woes,’ which He closed with the 1 


terrible sentence, ‘Ye seri^ents, ye iMti-tii of 
vipers, how shall ye escape the judgmeni, of hell ? ’ 
(Mt 2333). 
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PHILANTHROPY.—Pliilii ii ih ro] -y i^cf>Ckavd puiirU) 
is the love of man as man. It is love uncondi- 
tioned by self, or by partly selfish relations of 
family and nation. It is love unto the uttermost. 
The Greek word occurs twice in the NT. St. Paul 
uses it of the universal compassion of God for 
mankind (Tit 3^), and St. Luke uses it to describe 
the kindness of the ‘ barbarians ’ of Melita towards 
the aliens shipwrecked on their coasts (Ac 283). 
In both cases the word is correctly used to describe 
the compassion which ivj’ G- - no limitation. It 
is the element of :i;‘ I 'm that transforms 
humanitarian feeling into phib-niiliiopy. We shall 
not therefore consider here the kindliness that 
belongs in some measure to all human intercourse, 
nor even that special manifestation of it which is 
seen in the charity of the early Christian Church. 
We shall coniine our attention to showing' how 
Christ infused into the common human sentiment 
that which » ■ ■ \ -N . giving to it a 

finer motivi . ' * ' \ . an absolute 

sanction, until St. John could venture to use his 
striking paradox, and say that the old law which 
they had had from the beginning was now ‘ a new 
commandment’ (1 Jn 2^* ®). 

Human pitifulness for human suffering belongs 
to the nature of man. It has always made the 
tender grace in human intei'course, and not in- 
frequently it has risen to such heights as to com- 
mand the instinctive admiration of the world for 
all that is heroic.^ But at best it has been spas- 
modic in its manifestation, it has been uncertain 
in its degree of intensity, and it has been strictly 
limited in its range. Christ took the rudimentary 
instinct and made it into a universal law. It is 
limited now neither in the sphere of its operation, 
nor in the time of it . it is valid 

over all the earth, and . ■ ■ ■ ■ generations. 

It dominates all mank ■ , . ■ . - man up to 

those levels of life in which sacrifice is consummate 
and eternal. It is the germ out of which has 
sprung all the highest good in social intercourse ; 
out of it have come not only the occasional 
amenities of life, but even the moral usages of 
men. It is the secret of civilization, and its hold 
upon the imagination and conscience has become 
so great that it is now woven into the moral con- 
sciousness of men. It is a commandment as de- 
finite and as binding as any in the Decalogue ; it 
comprehends them all, and where it is not honoured 
its neglect i *5 visited with the « ••iiicnijii jind censure 
of the world, wliile he who i.iil- lo i; realizes 
in himself tbe «l(‘g(‘neration which is the natural 
outworking oi p 1 1 I)i \ 'me h\ w abused by men. The 
Go.'ipel .story reveals the process by which this 
transforn union has been made good. The evolu- 
tion by which compassion has been changed into 
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I ’ ■ is so subtly described that it may 

. . -'r. . ^ the notice of the sui^erficial reader, 

but to those who j)ossess the necessary spiritual 
insight and euinv'’;' the story has all the 

charm of a natural development* It establishes 
the origin of the law : reveals Christ as its Author. 
Philanthropy is the immediate product of the In- 
carnation. 

1. Jesus could scarcely have been born into a 
less j)romising sphere for t’i(‘ proiiudgr.: iou of such 
a law. He could scarcely liaM: fou!:u a h— likily 
milieu than Judaism afforded for the l(*'i <'i 

such a principle of life ; nor could He have made 
His attempt at a time when common human pitiful- 
ness seemed at a lower ebb, than in the days that 
marked the decadence of the Empire of Rome. 
The contempt of the Roman for the conquered, 
and of the Greek for the barbarian, has always 
been recognized. Plato speaks with commenda- 
tion of • ihc pure and innate hatred of the foreign 
nature,’ and Aristotle condones the slavery of his 
agp. complacently regards the slave as ‘ a kind 
«M-‘ i- machine.’ It is not until we come to 
the Stoicism of the Christian era that we meet 
with any teaching that fii»])roacho> philanthropy, 
though even here we have Seneca laying down, as 
motive for the high type of benevolence he incul- 
cated, the ‘consciousness ■ . ■ ' loble nature’ 

(do Bmef. iv. 12). Blood ■ ' " have always 

and universally laid down marked boundaries in 
the emx3ire of love, and these have found a com- 
lete and historic embodiment in caste as it may 
e studied in India to-day. But it may well be 
considered whether even this system is not left far 
behind by the Jew, who held that the Gentiles 
without the Law were accursed, thus excluding all 
foreigners not only from the regard of man hut 
even from that of God. Yet the fact remains that 
Clirist, born into such a system, created the phil- 
anthropy that ignores all frontiers, and does not 
hesitate to lay down life itself for those whose one 
claim is that they share in the common humanity. 

There are not wanting in the Gospel narrative 
incidents which seem to show that Christ inherited 
this feeling of His countrymen and of His age, at 
least to some extent. He limits the ministry of His 
disciples to the villa - t-f -T. bi-blb „ them 
avoid the villages of b* . ; and in 
His interview with the Syropluniician woman (Mk 
7^®) He not only repeats t 1i(‘ liiniraiioii given to His 
disciples ji"? binding also upon Himself, declaring that 
He was not sent save to the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel, but speaks of the woman as a dog, and 
claims for the Jews that they are the children of 
the household. Contempt could no further go, 
and the words fall strangely from the Saviour’s 
lips. But without for the moment setting against 
these passages others in which the ‘^ympalliy of 
Jesus is seen to be as catbolic as it was lender, it 
may very well be argued that these two incidents 
do not establish exclusiveness in Christ, and in 
any case the exclusiveness broke down^ and gave 
way to the very opposite feeling in Hini. _ But, 
apart fromth:;'. r b(‘ -hown that the limita- 
tion in the to the disciples was 

due not to any narrowness in the Saviour's sjm- 
pathy, but rather to His recognition of the limi- 
tations of His emissaries. The A])Ostle«. with their 
pr(qudices strong witliin them, liad scarcely the 
taci and the culture necessary for those who would 
open the door of faith to the Gentiles, and subse- 
quent events show how after many a lesson the 
leader of tlie band, St. Peter himself, was unable 
fully to recognize the truth so clearly seen and 
strongly enforced by St. Paul. At any rate it is 
most significant that when the lessons of Christ’s 
life were drawing to a close the i:)rohibition was 
taken away, and the Apostles were instructed to 
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‘go into all the world, and make disciples of all 
the nations ’ (Mt 2S^^). A far greater difficulty is 
seen in the story of the roj-linu:!-- b.ii woman. 
Here the Saviour’s words are so entirely at vari- 
ance not only with His own act on that occasion, 
but Avith the tenderness and courtesy Avitli which 
at all other times He dealt Avith AA’omen, that 
attempts have been made from the earliest times 
to reconcile the contrast hetAA^eeii the Spirit of 
Jesus and His harsh and contemx)tuous Avords on 
the occasion. The Avords can scarcely be justified 
even on the supj)osition that it Avas a harsh dis- 
ei];)line intended to bring out the triumx)hant faith 
of the AA'oman. We hold that Christ used the 
AA'ords in irony, and that, feeling the utter false- 
ness of the leaders and teachers of the JeAvs, 
driven in utter Aveariness from them into Gentile 
territory. He assumes for the time being the 
narroAV spirit \vdiich belonged to them, that His 
disciples might see hoAV Pharisaic doctrine looked 
when reduced to act in dealing Avith the sorroAv 
and need of the Avorld. He throAvs into contrast 
AAuth that doctrine the quick intuition of the 
Avoman, as AA’ell as the humility of her trust as she 
declares that even the Gentiles have a place in the 
family of God. There could be no finer method of 
revealing to the disciples the contrast between 
that exclusiveness of spirit which He had come to 
destroy, and the larger trust in the all-comprehend- 
ing love of God AAdiicli He came to fulfil. 

Christ gaAm, then, to the hnmr.r. fi (‘ling of pitiful 
concern for another the ni.ix ei-'.Ji.y Avhich it 
lacked. And He did this first by His full and 
generous recognition of good in the alien, whether 
He found him in the actual commerce of life or in 
the imaginary scenes which He made to Ih’-e in 
parabolic Co' He had not found in Israel 
such faith r,- li-- i •••.■.» «. in the centurion (Mt 8^^*“), 
and He closed His tribute to that faith by saying 
that many should come from the east and the 
Avest and sit doAvn with Abraham in the Kingdom 
of God, while the favoured people themselves 
should be east out. When He Avas asked for a 
definition of a neighbour, He pointed to a Samar- 
itan, and described him as })ossessing qualities 
lacking in priest and Levite (Lk He had 

spoken of His OAvn people AAdth a great tenderness 
as ‘the lost sheep of the house of Israel’ (Mt 10® 
15^^), but He extends that tenderness to the Gentile 
world when He speaks of ‘ other sheep not of this 
fold,’ He says that they too are His, and them 
also He must bring (Jn 10^®). Whether He spoke 
the Avords to Nicodemus or not, it is clear that 
John learnt from Him that the love of God Avas 
not the exclusive privilege of the Jew, but that 
God loved ‘the Avorld,’ and that His salvation AA-as 
within the reach of Avliosoever should believe (Jn 
3^®). In ‘ the Gospel to the Greeks ’ He speaks of 
‘all men’ as coming Avithin the attractive poAver 
of Himself crucified and ascended (Jn And 

Avhen He gaA^e to His follow^ers His final com- 
mission, there was no limit to the s^jliere of their 
evangelic labours : tiiey Avere to ‘ go into all the 
AA'orld,’ ‘to make disciples of all the nations’ (Mk 
16^®, Mt 28^^). Christ not only AAudened the domain 
of this laAV of love, pushing back the boundaries 
marked out by social custom or selfish expediency 
or fear, but He also enriched the law by giving it a 
deeper note, an intenser sjjirit. The poor man for 
neglect of whom Dives found himself at last in 
torment, Avas ‘ full of sores,’ he Avas licked by the 
dog, the common scavenger of offal. Such was the 
claimant upon the rich man’s kindliness (Lk 16^®®^*)- 
LoAvly service touched its lowliest when the Master 
stooped to the feet of the disciple ( Jn 12®). Through- 
out the East the touch of the foot brings defilement 
and degradation. And Avhen the service had been 
rendered to His followers, He spoke to them of ‘ a 
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new commandment’ which He had therein given 
them (Jn 13^^- He called u])on those who would 
follow Him to be ready to sell all and follow Him 
(Mt 19^^). The gift that won the approval of 
Heaven was not that which came out of the super- 
fluity of the rich, but the widow’s mite, for that 
was ' all that she had ’ (jMk 12-^®). Last of all, He 
declared that He Himself would give unto the 
uttermost, for as Good Shepherd He was ready to 
lay down His life for His slieep (Jn 10^^). There 
was thus added to the length and breadth of 
universal love the height and depth of sacrifice, 
and these two elements wrought iDowerfully in the 
instinctive love of man until the neediness of each 
became the common burden of all, and philan- 
thropy became a part of the spiritual equipment 
of men. 

2. The expression of that spiritual »•! r'-’-o -.t 
will develoip from age to age. The fo t. : . 
expression in the early days of the Christian era 
are well known. Christ instructed His disciples 
to heal the sick, and g<'!icr;iny to minister to the 
physically distressed. I'lic Ti-Iicf of the poor seems 
to have been another marked form of Christian 
philanthropy from the first, and they were in 
addition to minister in sx)iritual things, and to 
seek to admit men into the Kingdom of God. It 
may at first sight apx^ear as if this was a strictly 
limited form of philanthropy, but it is obvious that 
the form of exju-ession was accommodated to the 
capacities of the agents chosen and to the sim- 
plicity of the life which they were accustomed to 
live. Such forms of ^ym]»{ ili(-lic '-clief, we maybe 
assured, existed long ('h'-Gt sent forth His 

disciples ; that which He added was the twofold 
vitalizing principle which made the charity of the 
age a living reality. It became real 1 Jn 

2^) in them, as it was already in Him. The uni- 
versality and the intensity wl'iich were His contri- 
bution to the common love, the old commandment 
of mankind, were also notes of life. Love without 
limit in range or in intensity, — such w’as the new 
commandment illustrated in the washing of the 
disciples’ feet. It was now dydirr) els rAoy, it was 
love unto the uttermost (Jn 13^). And having 
dropped into the human instinct the vitalizing 
germ of a new principle, Christ was content to 
leave the new law to find wider and fuller expres- 
sion as the years moved on. With the developing 
powers of man, that vitalized law would be certain 
to find a far more extended ■ i lay 

within the compass of His ■ ■ ■ ■ In 

that age the manumission of the slave, the educa- 
tion of the poor, the enforcement of laws of sani- 
tation — such things as are the cornmonxdaces of 
j<hil;iTHhro]ii( measures in our time — were not 
viiliin the power of the disciples of Christ. But 
we can see that that which gives them the sanction 
of law, that which comes into every social reform 
that has any promise of permanence or of helpful- 
ness, is just that with which Christ filled the hearts 
of His followers as He sent them forth on their 
simxfler mission : — all endowment is but a trust ; 
Hreely ye have received, freely give’ (Mt 10®); 
there is no limit in love; the neediness of eacli 
is the common burden of all. All social re- 
form, happily increa'-ingly rccognizcMl, advocated, 
accepted, in our age, i< but the ^vorking out in the 
larger life of to-day of the vital ])rin(*ii)le contrib- 
uted by Christ when He made love's range con- 
terminous with the universe of God, and at the 
same moment made it instinct with His own 
passion and sacrifice. 

But pbilanthrojjy a^ Christ has taught it in the 
Gospel .^tory goes further than this. It not only is 
the spring of all true social reform, but it possesses 
the power to enforce observance. It gives the 
sanction of duty to all such observance. It be- 


comes not merely an added quality in human 
intercourse, but a positive compelling force. It is 
a new commandment. Neglect to feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, visit the prisoner and the sick, 
or to translate these special terms into the general 
terms for which they stand, — to meet all human 
need as it arises, — such neglect is not in the eyes 
of Christ a venial ofience, a trifle of indifierence ; it 
is clear He took a far more serious view of it : 
He taught His discii>les that it meant rejection 
in the judgment of God ; it excludes him who 
so neglects from the Kingdom. PI ) i b s ■ i ' h. vt » | -• y a\ , • - 
thus invested with the august po'\5 "f ;> mm. si 
law. If we consider x>hilanthropy to be the 
common human instinct endowed with the range 
given to it by Christ, the ei? reXoy of His own 
showing, we can see how this binding quality, 
this sanction, is imparted. For such a quality 
in love strikes at the root of that which is de- 
structive of all morality, and that is briefly the 
calculating sj^irit. The iminoi'al compromises 
which we so often make with ourselves become 
impossible when love unto the uttermost is the 
rule of our regard for our fellow-men. It o];)poses 
every tendency to evade law where possible. It 
adds strength and loyalty to obedience, and im- 
j)arts to scrupulous observance the gladness of 
enthusiasm. This oj)eration so refines and enlarges 
duty, that by the side of it all other duty seems the 
merest travesty of duty, and to fail to reach this 
height of moral observance becomes a positive 
failure, a moral ofience, a breach of law. Christ 
accomplished this by striking clear and strong that 
X^ersonal note which is the key to all His influence. 
He attached men to Himself, and then exhibited 
in Himself the very law which He xu'omulgated, 
until in after days the appeal might be made to 
the Christian Church that its members should 
bear one another’s burdens, since only thus could 
they fulfil that Law which Christ was (oi;rws dva- 
7rX7]pd!}(raT€ rbv vbfxov rod XpLcrroO, Gal This love 
unto the uttermost was lived ; and lived by Him 
who by His own loveliness has drawn all men to 
Himself. It is for this reason that words whidi 
might easily have become the rules of another 
futile Utopia, or the striking maxims of an original 
teacher, have become instinct with the spiritual ; 
and with the new law of love the power to realize 
it wg V.lien to His setting forth of the 

new i ■ Christ added the words, ‘Ye 

have done it unto me’ (Mt 25^^), He endowed His 
words with spirit and life. 

This sxfirit the Christian Church has -onglil h) 
realize in what are called Missions. No d i-i iuci u -ii 
need ever be made between ‘ Home ’ and ‘ Foreign ’ 
Missions. Least of all should any be made when 
we consider, as we do here, the sx)irit which belongs 
to both. The resource and ingenuity of love wul 
, i- . such cMU'i pii-c. There is no X30wer 

but will be pressed into service by 
the love which recognize'^ no limit to its ox>eration, 
no limitation to i'> spirit. Lcgi-laiivc ])oucr'- will 
be used for what they are worth. Social organiza- 
tion, all that art or science can teach, — in a Avord, 
all the fulness of life, — will be ■ ■ ■ freely 

used by this great law of love. Inat law will find 
its fullest application in the service of the alien 
and thi' i'.M- Here, if anywhere, the univei'- 
sality V ill be seen; when the missionary 

breaks every tie that makes the sweetness of his 
life, to carry the burdens of 

‘Sullen peoples, half devil and half child,’ 

he reveals the intensest manifestation of that love 
whose Divine note is sacrifice. It is no wonder 
that the story of the triumiJis of the gospel, or 
of the devotion of the missionary in strange and 
remote regions or in circumstances of peculiar 
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physical peril and distress, has so often come back 
to the Christian Church with a breath as of the 
ocean, a breath that infuses new life into the stale 
observance and gives new stimulus to the jaded 
servant, a breath that Avhispers of brc ^ .f 

elemental forces, of the fulness of the ■ ' , 

‘ Deep where all our thoughts are drowned.’ 

Missionary service must always be the perfection 
” > And philanthropy is love without 

. . ■ . : ■ 's of God, for God is Love. 

Literature.— Uhihorn, Christian Charity in the Ancient 
Church] Wenile, L’- , ^ >f Christianity] v. Dobschiitz, 

Christian Life in n, ■■ Church] Beeley, JEcce Homo ] 

Harnack, ‘ ity ; Storrs, Divine Origin of 

ChrisUani ti ; Church, Gifts of Civiliza- 
tion ; and ■■ —on Jn by P. W. Robert- 
son (i. 234^, uy V-/, xj .'i .r ^Tk 1229-31 bv A. Alex- 

ander. The question is also .iv. . • -'f basis of the Sermon 
on the Mount by Gore, Trench, and Tholuck. 

W. W. Hoi.dsworth. 

PHILIP {^IXiTriros, ‘lover of horses’)-— !• Philip 
the Apostle. — For the little that we know regard- 
ing him, beyond the mere mention of his name in 
the lists of the Twelve (Mt 10^, Mk 3^^, Lk 6^“^), we 
are wholly dependent upon a few scattered notices 
in the Fourth Gospel. 

(1) The first of these tells the story of his call, 

which took place on the day after the call of 
Andrew and John with their ro^pcGue brothers 
(Jn And the fact that ii {> <‘\pr,.ssly men- 

tioned that Philip, like these men, belonged to 
Bethsaida, would seem to point to a certain amount 
of friendship as having already existed between 
them, while his Greek name (a peculiarity which 
aim- . ’■ shared with Andrew) makes 

it a ■ , i"' ' ‘at he himself was originally 

of Greek descent. Tl-L .« -■()'.■!- .*i:, \ ■ 'iwliat 

we know of the mix- •! (.('iiii • i..** Beth- 

saida. Whether, however, this was so or not, 
Philip would seem to have belonged to the grooving 
class of devout souls throughout the land who were 
‘waiting for the consolation of Israel/ even if he 
had not, along with <lio lnvAiml^l^ named dis- 
ciiJes, been an open Tolhiucr of .J<^Ii'u the Baptist. 
For when Jesus ‘finds’ b’i:i not by 

accident but as the result (• (' .1 • ! ■ ■ ! i ! ;« ;i . . i search — 
and addresses to him the first direct call which, so 
far as we know, He addressed to any man, ‘ Follow 
me,’ Philip immediately responds, and once and 
for all throws in his lot with his new Master. So 
complete indeed is his surrender, that though as 
yet his knowledge of Jesus is very imperfect (cf. 

‘the son of Joseph’), he shows himself en- 
dued with the genuine • ' • ■ b ■ proceed- 
ing in his turn to ‘tine N.; together 

rliey may rejoice in the discovery of 
Messiah? The very precision and eru-'- of 

the terms, moreover, in which Philip announces that 
discovery, biing befvire, us another aspect of his 
character, for they 'liov him to liave been a man of 
an anxious and careful turn of mind. {i-.kin<: for no 
conviction on the paH of others uniii lie Ii;;- been 
first convinced himself, and ever ready to submit 
all doubts and prejudices to the test of actual 
experience (v.^® ‘ Come and see’). 

(2) Of tliis latter trait of the Apostle’s character 
we have further confirmation, from a somewhat 
different point of view, in the next incident in which 
he is specially mentioned. For at the feeding of 
the Five Thousand in the wilderness it was to 
Philip that Jesus addressed the question, ‘Whence 
are 'we to buy bread, tliat these may eat?’ (Jn 6®). 
Some have thought that the reason of this was 
that Philip had charge of the commissariat of the 
Apostolic Dand, just as Judas acted as their 
treasurer; but of this there is no proof, and St. 
John expressly adds that Jesus said this to ‘ prove ’ 
him. The Master knew His disciple’s cautious 


and deliberate disposition, and how little he had 
yet shown himself able to make any of the bolder 
efforts of faith. ^ And He evidently hoped that on 
Uiis occasion Philip would rise from the manifest 
inadequacy of the existing material resources to 
the thought of the unseen powers which He (the 
( 'liriy, } h;i<I at His command. But the liojDe was to 
he disappointed. Philip was so occupied with his 
own careful calculations as to what the actual feed- 
ing of the multitude meant, that he could think of 
nothing else. And even the matter-of-fact Andrew 
showed more imagination when, after the mention 
of the lad’s little store, he at least hazarded the 
suggestion, ‘ But what are they amongst so many ? ’ 

(3) The case is similar when we turn to anotlier 

occasion when we find the tivo Apostles together. 
It is in entire accord not only with Philip’s (possible) 
Gyev U but with his sympathetic, inquiring 

ci-po-i; ii.ii, the Greek visitors to the Temple 
should select him as their ambassador to Jesus 
(Jn 12-®®*). But it is equally characteristic that, 
as he realized the greatness and : . u- - f the 

request, coming as it did from i'l -, he 

should hesitate to act upon it on his own respon- 
sibility. He would do nothing until he had con- 
sulted Andrew. And even when Andrew had 
approved, it was only in conjunction with him, and 
leaving him to occupy the foremost place (‘ Andrew 
and Philip’), that Philip went to tell Jesus. 

(4) This ‘ faith without confidence ’ is even more 
marked in the last glimpse which St. John gives us 
of his brother Apostle. When, in His farewell dis- 
course to the Twelve, Jesus announced that He 
was going to the ‘ Father,’ and that no one could 
come to the ‘ Father ’ excejDt by Him, it was left to 
Philip to say, ‘Lord, show us the Father, and it 
sufficeth us’ (Jn 14®). With him ‘seeing’ was 
‘believing.’ He could not believe that any real 
knowledge of the Father was possible exeex^t such 
as resulted from an actual 1 lu qq ihf? ny ; and so 
proved how blinded he had boon 10 lIuji higher 
manifestation of which he had for so long been 
witness in the words and the acts of the Son. 

(5) With the pathetic personal appeal to him 
which this dnlness of spiritual vision called forth 
(Jn 14®), Pldli] r.i-.ii'pcar" from the Gospel story. 
And we hear nothing more of him in the NT exeex^t 
for the mention of his name amongst the Apostles 
who assembled in the upper room at Jerusalem after 
their Lord’s Ascension (Ac P'^). Various traditions 
have, however, gathered round his memory. 

The most interesting of these is the account preserved by 
Clement of Alexandria {Strom, iii. 4, § 25), which identifies him 
with the unknown disciple who, when the Lord’s call came to 
him, asked that he might first go and bury his father— an 
least in keeping with what we have seen of 
!* ■ .r The apocryphal Jeumeyings of Philip the 

q , ! > represent ' i' i i.- n . «"■■■.' '.hrough L 3 ’dia 

and Asia, and finally settling ' " i' "-.i - \ I it was there, 

according to Polj^crates (bishop of Ephesus c. 190 a.d.), that he 
was ‘buried’ ‘ along with his \irg':i <la;;,riiV‘i s’ (Eus. 

HD iii. 31; cf. Lightfoot, ^ p. 'i. The same 

authoritj’- adds that another daughter who * lived in fellowship 
with the Holy Spirit’ was buried at Ephesus— a circumstance 
that may perhaps iioint to Philip’s own residence there for a 
time, and conseijuontlv to a renewed intercourse with his old 
friend the Aposilo John. If so, we have an additional reason 
why St. John should have cjirodivc tl P-'l’ip'- name so freely in 
the ‘memoirs’ on which ar D (. iin c li-. ■’.ji'. engaged. Of the 
later connexion with ITierapoli^ ahoaclv alluded to we have now 
inioresting confirniaiiori in the di'^(.o\ erv of an inscription show- 
ing Thai the church there wns dod'.c'ared to the inemorj* ‘of the 
holy and glorious .-Iposile and tlicoiogian Philip’ (i-ai; ityUv xl 
kvSoiau Kfroa-Tokeu xt QioXeyov ^iXtcrccv I see Ramsa 3 % Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. p. 552 f.). 

In the West, St. Phiii])’^ Hay is observed along 
with that of St. i be I.c-'s'cii May 1st. In the 

East, St. Philip's I)n.y i^- Nov. I4th, St. James’, 
Oct. 23rd. 

Literature. — In addition to what has been noted above, see 
Westcott, The Gospel of St, John, p. Ixxiiif. ; A, B. Bruce, The 
Training of the Twelve (see ‘ Phihp ’ in the Index) ; H. P. 
Liddon, University Sermons, 2nd ser., i. * Prejudice and Experi- 
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ence’ (Jn J. B. Lightfoot, Cambridge Sermons^ p. 129 ff. 

‘ Show us the Father ’ (Jn 148. 9) ; n. c. Trench, Studies in the 
Gospels^ p. 68; A. Maclaren, A Year’s Mimstry, ii. 155; J. D, 
Jones, The Glorious Company of the Apostles^ p. 109 ; R. H. 
Lovell, First Types of the Chr. Life, p. 514 ; and the present 
writer's The Twelve Apostles (Dent), p. 49 ff. 

2. Herod Philip.— See vol. i. p. 722^ 

George Milligan. 

PHYLACTERIES (OT ^ frontlets’).— The observ- 
ance of ’ ’ ’ ■ is based on Ex 13®* and Dt 

08 ■ i Greek terms see Hast- 

ings’ DB, s.v. It is disputed whether the passages 
in the Pentateuch are to be understood literally 
(so most of the Rabbinic writers, and Gh '■ 

Kitto’s Cyclop.) or metaphorically (so I 
Raslibam, the Karaites, Jerome, Lyra, Calvin, 
Hengstenberg, Knobel, Keil, and "Kennedy in 
Hastings’ DB) ; some assign a metaphorical niean- 
: I ■ ■ ■ Ex. and a literal to those in 

I ■■ ■ ^ the more legal and formal 

interpretation and observance of the OT which 
flourished after the Return, the literal interpreta- 
tion became dominant. The exact date of the in- 
troduction of the literal observance of the precept 
cannot be given. No indisputable reference is 
found in th GT : |« ■■ ■■■’. -P ’’‘"i ' 

ive. From ■ . ■ ' ■ 

referring t- i . ■ ‘ 

with the 1 ■ ■ , ■ ‘ ■ J I • • : ■ 

as early as the time of the Sopherim, the 4th or 
at least the 3rd cent. B.C. (see JE s:. 26). The first 
explicit reference, and that to the hand phylactery, 
is in the letter of the pseudo-Aristeas, the date of 
which is variously assigned between 200 and 100 
B.C,, where they are regarded as an established 
custom. They are also mentioned in connexion 
with Simeon ben 1 rother-in-law of Alex- 

ander JannjBus (B.* . )"■")- 7'*,. Josei^hus {Ant. iv. 
viii. 13) speaks of them as an established and recog- 
nized custom. We may, therefore. rcg;;rd ihem as 
having preceded by about two uri*''. iho birth 
of Jesus Christ. For our knowledge of the customs 
associated with them we are indebted chiefly to the 
references in the Mishna (for which see Schiirer, 
HJP II. ii. 113). Though the collection of these 
traditions took place in the 2nd Christian cent., 
they may be regarded, for the most part, as repre- 
senting an earlier state of things. 

In the later Jewish writers, phylacteries play a great part *, 
their manufacture and use are elaborately described, and their 
significance and importance dwelt upon at length. * There 
are more laws— ascribed to delivery by God to Moses — cluster- 
ing about pi'.'.’ 1 ‘icriL- ’^han about any other institution of 
Judaism. Ma r-'c-t ui-'- {Yad Tef.) mentions 10; Rodkinssohn 
(Tef. le _!/■ '/" 'V.i i-f ri.o’-s 18' (JF). According to the Kab- 
bala, they were significant of the wisdom, reason, and great- 
ness of God. Phylacteries were more holy than the gold plate 
worn by the high priest, since that contained the Divine Name 
once, the phylactcrio*! twenty -three times. The Mishna taught 
that ‘ he who has Toiihillin on his head and his arm, Tsitsith on 
his garment, and Meziuzah on his door, has every possible 
guarantee that he will not sin.' The wearing of them distin- 
cultured and pious from the common mass, the 
‘a i: - the ‘people who knew not the law’ (Jn 749). 

T-i l' probably at first all day, they became limited to 

the time of morning prayer. Careful directions are given as to 
the person (women, the unclean), the times (Sabbaths and 
festivals), and the places (cemeteries, etc.) where their use was 
prohibited. 

riiylnciorio- are of two kinds, those for the hand 
and flio-cj for lIio head. In the case of the former, 
a box or house (n^a) was made of the skin of a 
clean animal, which had been softened in water 
and shaped and stiffened on a mould. In this was 
inserted a parchment on which the Scripture pass- 
ages, Ex 13^“^® and Dt 6^"® and had been j 

written in four columns ; the parchment was | 
rolled and tied with white, washed hairs from a 
cow or calf, usually from the tail. This box was 
then sewn on to a leather base, furnished with a 
loop through which a leather strap iK'i-'-ed. In 
the case of the head phylactery a <imil{ir 1 k;x was 
prepared, but with four divisions, in which were 


placed in order, beginning from the left side, the 
four above nam€‘d <0 the Pentateuch. On 

the right hand .'i<le i-i Lh(‘ oox of this 
was impressed -i-'-'' - I SMn ■ ' ■ 

left hand one I. . ■ {i^). This, too, was 

sewn on a base and provided with a leather strap 
(see Illustration in Hastings’ DB iii. 870). 

In ‘ laying ’ — to use the technical term — - the 
nljyljcb'vio'-. that W the hand was adjusted first, 
rhe box part was placed above the elbow on the 
inside of the left arm where it would press against 


the heart, a fact to which i.. ■■R* ; : ■ was given 
(Dt 6®). A knot in the shap- ter Yddh (’) 


was made, the strap was wound about the arm 
four times and three times, and three times round 
the middle finger of the hand. The box of the 
other was placed on the forehead, where the hair 
ceases to grow, the band taken round the head 
and fastened with a knot like the letter Dcdcth (n), 
while the two ends were made to hang down in 
front over the shoulders. The Blvin on the box, 
the Daleth knot on the head phylactery, and the 
Yodh knot on the hand phylactery, made the 
letters of one of the Divine Names — Sliaddai, 

‘ Almiglity.’ 

The following benedictions are said. At the 
laying of the hand phylactery — ‘ Blessed art Thou, 
O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who hast 
sanctified us by Thy commandments, and has com- 
manded us to lay the Tephillin.’ An almost identi- 
cal one is uttered during the placing of that for 
the head, and when it is finished—* Blessed be His 
name, whose " ■ \ingdom is for ever and 

ever.’ At the . of the strap round the 

middle finger, which is left till the last, *And I 
will betroth thee unto me for ever ; yea, I will 
betroth thee unto ■> ’■ ‘ ■ . and in 

’udgment, and in ■ ' : 'v- ■ -n mercy, 

will even betroth thee unto me in faithfulness : 
and thou shalt know the Lord’ (Hos 2^®). In re- 
moving, the fastening of the hand is first undone, 
the head phylactery removed, then that on the arm ; 
they are kissed and placed in a bag, as to the 
place and use of which careful directions are given. 

It cannot be doubted that the Pharisees and 
scribes in the time of our Lord used ibU-'n '.-i ; 

but how far the custom was followed !•> i j i 
generally is uncertain. In order to emphasize their 
profession of religion, these people ‘made broad’ 
{Tr\aT<)vov(n, Mt 23®) these mementoes of their 
Judaism, whether by enlarging the whole, the boxes 
and the straps, or, as the Sinaitic and Curetonian 
Syriac suggest, the straps only. It was the vain 
extension of the outwara sign of an unreal religion 
that our Lord rebuked ; it marked the external- 
ity and hollowness of (■(Milciiipui-nry Pharisaism. 
While this is the only N’l' njrcrc nco h - . 

their use by a certain class should ■ ■ i- i.. 
borne in mind by the reader, as it may add to 
the vividness of the picture suggested by many 
incidents. Thus in Mx 22^^ |1 it may be considered 
as certain that the group of Pharisees with whom 
our Lord held His \ v i.n ihi-ir broadened 

phylacterie‘5, and that the passage He quoted, the 
ShemcC, the foundation of Hebrew religion, would 
be found in the phylacteries they carried on their 
heads and arms. 

Literature.— C omm, on Ex, and Dc-.u.. lon^ note 

in Tvi'i-oliV V ’ : ' *' V(t>i IliO'J nva! '*1, , uilooth 

V. . . . . ■ in the EBi 

(‘Frontlets’), ' lets’), Kitto’s Cyclop,, the 

JE, Hamburger’s EE, Riehm's EWB ; Schiirer, EJP n. ii. 
113 ; Buxtorf, Eex. Chald. and Syn. Jtid. (which contains much 
curious information) ; Edersheiin, Sketches of Jewish Social 
Life ; Margoliouth, Fundamental Principles of Judaism (much 
information as to modern use). J. X. L. MAGGS. 

PHYSICAL {<f>v<TLK6s, ‘natural,’ ‘inborn’). — To 
this word a distinctive and conspicuous place has 
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been given in the terniinology of modern science, 
and that very * ' ' ; for the object of 

science in every ■ ranches is to acquire 

such a knowledge of the Universe as shall corre- 
spond exactly to the constituted and established 
nature of things. Neither the word ^ physical ’ 
nor the word ‘nature ’ (^uo-ts) occurs in any of the 
four Gospels. But nevertheless many things 
which fall under the description of both terms, 
as scientifically used, occupy a large place in ail 
the Gospels ; and there high importance is neces- 
sarily and designedly attached to them. It is true 
that one has only to run one’s eye reflectively over 
the pages of the Gospels to discover that in them 
the moral order of things is the matter of supreme 
and controlling interest. But while that is so, it 
becomes 'hat this moral interest is 

not only i'". ■: i'i .h- physical order of things, 

but is inevitably and to a vast extent dependent 
upon it. Thus,’^..//., it is everywhere manifest in 
these narratives of our Lord’s earthly life and work 
that He . ■..-•■■I mnong men as an individual 

Being. ' i ' ' i - that the physical order of 

existence was epitomized in Him in the same way 
and to the same extent as ib is in every individual 
human being. It implies that His body was the 
organ of the moral order of the world as the latter 
existed in the spiritual constitution of His being, 
and as it came to manifestation in the moral or 
spiritual activities of His life within the sphere 
of His moral relations to God and to men. It 
implies, also, that His bodily constitution and life 
' placed Him in direct relations with, and in constant 
dependence upon, the whole order of the physical 
environment in which He lived and moved and had 
His being as ‘ God manifest in the flesh ’ (1 Ti 3^®). 
And so it becomes obvious that if He had not 
entered into these incarnate relations with the 
[»hysical order of things, He never could have be- 
come the Son of Man, and if He had never become 
the Son of Man He never could have revealed Him- 
self to humanity as the Son of God (Jn 1, 2 Co 4®). 
For these reasons, then, and others that sprang out 
of them or were otherwise related to them, our Lord 
was necessitated to make the physical order of the 
world a subject of reflexion, and to embody in His 
U ;!( Iiing -ncli ideas of it as He considered to be fit 
r-M ( oiimiii'n( .u ion as a part of His general mes- 
sage to mankind. That He did make it a subject 
of extensive and profound, careful and sv'mpathelic 
study, is as evident as any other fact in the Gos- 
pels. It is equally evident, too, that as the result 
of this study He formed some very definite and 
highly important conceptions g be order 

of things in question, more tha * v I i-b were 

entirely original- It may be affirmed, moreover, 
that none of the ideas of this order, to which as a 
Teacher of humanity He attached mommtous im- 
) oi .ni'l value, car. ■ ] by the 

M. .iither Scie : ■■ !' ■■■■•■;. What, 

then, were the leading ■ ;■■■ ■■ !Ie as a 

religious Teacher put upon the physical order of 
the world ? 

1. For one thing, this order of ihing-- iwc-onlcd 
itself to His mind as a> niediii'n} of Jf-rine r' nth, n 
{e.g. Mt question as to the order 

of things physical, and its -igjiificam-c*, mu-t have 
shaped itself in His mind fu on early -logo in His 
life of observation and refle.^ioii. W'lioi i he result 
of His inquiry was appears in His teaching- The 
most general and important item in that result 
was the discovery of the presence and activity of 
God in the established order of organic and in- 
organic existence. To His mind God was im- 
manent and operative in nature ; and it is in the 
same view of the relation of God to the physical 
order of the Universe that modern Theism and 
Philosophy have begun to rest. That such was 
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indeed His view appears from His own utterances 
on the relation of God to the order of things 
physical ; which show that nothing was further 
from^ His mind than the reckless idea in -which 
God is conceived as existing only in a relation of 
externality to this order and as acting xii)on it 
from without. When, for instance, He saw the 
sun rise and rain fall, and pondered on the exten- 
sive and complicated orderly system of physical 
means and ends to which sunrise and rainfall 
belong, He perceived in these occurrences mani- 
festations of the immediate activity of God (Mt 
5^), and He was too unerring a thinker not to 
know that God’s will and therefore God Himself 
must he immanent in the established system of 
things in which He conceived the Divine activity 
as dis^xlayed. ^ Nor is there any real collision here 
between Christ and modern science in regard to 
the system of activity to which sunrise and rainfall 
are due. When He said, ‘Your Father which is 
in heaven maketh his sun to rise . . . and sendeth 
rain,’ He used words whic’^ - - . U' ’’y con- 
sistent with the strictest ' ■ ■ ■ '.)f the 

natural forces and laws hy^ w-hich tlie same events 
in the physical order of things are now explained. 
For if the scientist i.s able to explain, and right, from 
his own point of view, in explaining these events 
by the action of physical forces and the laws of 
their operation, this explanation does not account 
for the existence of these forces themselves, for 
their persistence, for the perfectly and constantly 
d r lode in wdiicli their respective forxns of 
. • 1 1 i: \ ;! ■ • manifested, or for the o'-i.izi’.Li! t ri'j; ( ause 
ot the complicated and exqui'irc .•clju-'i li'cni of 
these forces and tlieir activities to the ends they 
serve. For these things there is only one satisfac- 
tory explanation, and that is the immanent and 
immediate activity of God. And Science and 
Philo=!opliy have been rapidly becoming aware 
that no better explanation is lilvcL.- over to be 
found. 

But, further, for Christ the revelation of God and 
His activity in tin order of the w’orld 

P ossessed a moral ^'nt , “ . God as a Moral 

ieing — and because as such He is perfect — can 
never act unless morally, even in the system of 
things physical. This truth regulated the whole 
of our Lord’s • of God’s relation to this 

order, and of His ways of administering its pro- 
visions. And therefore it is that He saw in 
■ -b U events as sunrise and rainfall 

■ i« ■ ■ ■ ■ • of God’s beneficence and magna- 

nimity. He ‘ maketh His sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
on the linJu-L ’ ! Tliese w'ords are a striking revela- 
tion of l!i'‘ porrVrLly fresh, infLlli,:;oiiL discerning 
eyes with which Christ looked upon tlii; physical 
order of things, and roub"-.’-’; ' G-," ; :d His 

activity as therein i ! ‘ ■ I'r . ’! ' '"« Iq ■ - 1 when 

three things are noted. — (1) There *is only one 
established physical order of things. (2)’ This 
order is constituted throughout on one and the 
same -i ■ • Ian, and it is necessarily 

regnla-'. :■ - ■ (3) Therefore it is im- 

possible^ for this order to be so administered as to 
make distinctions of any kind in the distribution 
of its provisions among men. Here distinctions 
cannot be made even betw’^een the evil and the 
good, between the just and the unjust. Therefore 
as the Author and the Administrator of this 
system of things God makes no such distinctions. 
Within this sphere of the relations between God 
and men, the good and the evil, the just and the 
unjust, are the same to Him. His impartiality 
to both sorts of men is as absolute and universal 
as the rising of the sun and the falling of rain. 
And God Himself has so ordered the physical 
universe that it should be so, and that it cannot 
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Ibe otherAvise. And, so far as any one can sajr, 
Christ was the lirst to notice and fully to aiDpreei- 
ate the true meaning of these obvious but vastly 
important facts. In sunrise and rainfall He saw 
nothing but instances of the manifestation of 
the lo\ ing-kindne» of God to all men, good and 
eAdl aiike, and of His Tiioniio rihi-i'y toAvards cauI 
and unjast men. For m Avas oiie of Christ’s 
governing ideas as a Teacher that God did. not 
need to i^unish evil and unjust men for their sin by 
Avhhhohliug from them any of the beneficent pro- 
vNioii" or ihc ■ ^ order of things. He kneAV 

and taught in ■ i-' ■; i ‘ . it is with the moral order 
<,'f ihiMg- <)Md God’s unerring and all-sufficient ad- 
i!i’ni-ri<!i i"'i of it, as the moral Governor of the 
AA’orld, that e\il and unjust men have to reckon ; 
and therefore, in the exercise of the . ■ • ’ ' . 
alike of His loA^e and of His justice, ( ' - j. ■ 

to them, in common AAuth good and just men, a full 
and free share of His sunshine and rain. So Christ 
understood this matter (cf. Mt Jn 

AA’ith Mt 

2. But, further, these views that Christ held 
as to the physical order of the Avorld suggest the 
inference that He must have looked upon this 
system as an order of laio. That He did so regard 
it is evident from His teaching, Avhen the latter is 
carefully and fairly examined from this point of 
view. The term ' laAv^,’ as defined by science, is of 
modern origin, and therefore it is never employed 
in this sense in the Gospels. But the Gosj^els are 
rich in recognitions of a large varietur of those facts 
for Avhich the term ‘laAV,’ as scientifically under- 
stood, stands ; and r--<-ogMil ion of these facts Avas 
made by Christ Jlnn-ili'. Tli(‘ modern conception 
of the order of things physical, which the term 
‘ laAV ’ is employed to denote, is, that it is an order 
in which perfect constancy and regularity reign 
universally and persistently, and that even in the 
case of its minutest phenomena and its subtlest 
processes. Did Christ, then, pereeiA^e and acknoAv- 
ledge the great features of the physical order on 
Avhich this conception is founded ? He did. ^ In all 
its essential forces and laws thr j*! \ -h .,1 o-ib.-'* Avas 
the same in His time as it is -i-' v . i- 'n- ‘ has 

not created any of the forces or laws in question ; 
it has only discovered and formulated them. 
Moreover, it is evident that Christ’s observations 
and His reflexions on nature A\"ere prompted and 
controlled rather by religiou-j than by scientific 
motives or reasons. Ic is to be admitted, again, 
that He never made the physical order of things a 
direct subject of teaching, but ahvays made it sub- 
servient to tM«‘ ivligions o’ moral ends He had in 
view. Sfcill Mr wji^ deeply convinced of the con- 
stancy and irgr.bn-iiy of ihe physical system of 
existence in the midst of which He lived and 
taught, and on Avhich He depended {e.g, Mt 
Mk That it Avas so is evinced by the folloAv- 

ing facts: — (1) Alai- • • ■ ■■•■.of His teaching 

was based on the i!‘ comparison. (2) 

The most of His comparisons were indications of 
resemblances bebAveen the things of the physical 
order of the Avorld and the tilings of the Kingdom 
of God, Avhich are in reality the things of the 
moral order of the Avorld, considered as an order in 
which the Avill and purpose of God are coming 
to realization in the moral relations of God to 
men and of men to Him and to one another in 
Christ. (3) In Hit • ■ * ■ ■ it was His custom 
to lay conspicuou • s ■ i those phenomena 

of the physical ■ ■ n^s in Avhich the 

constancy and r(‘gnlai-ity of this order are pro- 
minent. (4) Hi- ina.nirV-i reasons for doing so 
were such as these — His whole conception of the 
Kingdom of God implies that He regarded it as an 
order of perfect moral constancy and regularity, 
i.e, as an order of moral law. But feAv, if indeed 


any, of His hearers had any idea of the Kingdom 
of God as being such an order. On the other 
liand, liOAvever, they were familiar AAdth many of 
the phenomena of constancy_ : . ■- in the 

physical order of things. ::i object 

in calling the attention of His hearers to these 
phenomena AA^as to lead their minds up from the 
things of sense to the things of faith, and thereby 
to convey to them the conception, and to aAvaken 
in them the conviction, that the things of the moral 
order of the AAmrld, like the order of things revealed 
to their sense-perception, Avere things that had 
real existence, things that AA^ere indeed founded in 
moral principles of absolute constancy and regu- 
larity, and things therefore to be relied upon with 
the utmost confidence. (5) These considerations, 
then, all imi3ly that the physical order of things 
from Avhicli our Lord dreAv His comparisons must 
have been regarded by Him as a system of order ^ 
a system inAvhich constancy, regiiiarity, law reigns. 
The AAdiole principle of comparison as thus ex- 
plained is applied, c.y., in Mt 

3. But the physical order of the Avorld Avas re- 
garded by our Lord as also a sphere of Providential 
administration [e.g. Mt § 25 - 34 ^ 12'^"^) . It is 

b'i :><.'■ .;*!i to note the fact that all His allusions to 
tliis branch of the subject here considered, imply 
that He conceived of the Divine providence as 
exercised within the boundaries of the j)hysical 
system of things. This system is, so to speak, the 
machinery ’ ■. 1 by God in all the various 

manifestatic. . ■ ! I providential care. But 

if this system is an order of ] liy-i('5il constancy 

or law, all the exercises of ilie Di\iin* provi- 
dence mu • ’ ’ ■ ’ ' ■ 'I by this fact. So Christ’s 

• .’■h'n ■ : ■ ■ ■ ■ i.s being. He never s^ioke 

<•. • as in efiect a system of Divine ac- 

tivities in AAdiich God, iiiicrpo-iiig in the interests 
of the objects of Hi- cjire, c’iiinr ignored the 
established order of physical existence or made 
breaches in its established {irraiigcmient-. All the 
Avays in which He saw the pro\ideraial activities 
of God manifested in care for His creatures were 
ways in Avhich the established orderliness of the 
physical AA’orld came into effect, as in the case of 
the rising of the sun and the falling^ of rain. 
That is to say, in Christ’s vieAv the physical^ order 
of the world is constituted or ■ 
inAvhiclia p(:vfc*-i1y arranged , ■ ■ ; . ■ ■ ■ . 

of means i- ;idjii-U''l to serve ' ■ ■ • ' 

I mi; - •i:j»l; b-.l by God. 

V\ ii,-;' ( I'"- - ideas were of the leading features 
of the administration of this system is suggested 
by those passages of His teaching to Avhicli atten- 
tion has been called. He believed the providential 
activities of God to be at once universal and par- 
ticular, and this belief is in accordance with the 
nature of things. He believed also that God’s 
■ ’ activities are not only immanent and 
: ■ . I ■ , ent persistent. They are as unslumber- 
ing and restless as the physical energies or forces 
in the activities and effects of whicli they are 
manifested. He believed, moreover, that God’s 
I ’-Cl ImI i’i;«‘'vst and care extended even to 
'■i’d- ;>!Hi .I'»v r' - ;i' Avell as to Imiiian iKurig.s ; and 
this belief, also, is justified by the necessities and 
arrangements of the physical order of things to 
Avhich they as living beings in common with men 
belong. For they, as living beings, have each 
physical needs according to their own respective 
natures and places and destinies in nature ; and 
therefore it was not unAvorthy of Christ to form 
and take delight in the conviction that their 
Creator Avas providentially faithful to them. 

But withal, it remains to be added here, that 
Christ believed that human beings have a higher 
value for God as the God of inovidence than the 
birds of the air. And this is Avliy. The birds of 
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the air have no place, or task, or destiny in the 
moral order of the Universe. But it is otherwise 
with men. They are endowed with a moral nature ; 
their life is a moral vocation ; they have a moral 
destiny to shape ’’ ■"■ ■■ with God. And 

this ex^dains and ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ perfect wisdom of 

Christ as a teacher, in including all men within, 
and in excluding all other living creatures on the 
earth from, the vi07'al of God and its 

system of administration. He constantly paid 
truthful and perfectly wise respect to these two 
great facts in His teaching : — (1) The fact that 
God is ever and always providentially and actively 
related to men as physical beings, having physical 
necessities and requirements in their life ; and (2) 
the fact that He is ever and always goV(.*'*!Hiu-!ii,d.ly 
and actively related to them as moral beings, 
having moral necessities and requirements and 
responsibilities in their life {e,g. Mt 11-®). This dis- 
tinction between the ]»ru\ id(‘rii ijil and the govern- 
mental activities of < r(M!, in Hi" relation to men 
and in His ways with them, has a determinative 
place in the truth taught in the Gospels. 

4. Finally, all Christas allusions to the physical 
order of the world present a deep 7'eligioiis com- 
plexion. He saw in this order, and in the relations 
between God and men as therein revealed, con- 
ditions and opportunities provided for the mani- 
festation of pure and high forms of religious life. 
Men are dependent on the beneficent ministrations 
of the Divine providence. As moral beings it is 
their duty to recognize this fact, to pay due respect 
to it, and to cherish and ms - lift gr.i ‘ ii to God 
for all the various forms of Mi- pMn loving- 

kindness and faithfulness. Within the domain of 
Providence, moreover, reasons constantly exist and 
occasions are ever arising for men to exercise trust 
in God, Here also as well as in their own hearts 
men may find the presence of God in their life. 
And here they are summoned to imitate the ways 
of God’s providential beneficence. In all these 
various ways Christ related His religion to the 
physical order of the world and its iDrovidential 
administration. His Sermon on the Mount shows 
that He wished and intended them all to have an 
essential place in the life of every one of His 
disciples. And in His own life they were all fully 
observed and manifested. See, further, Nature, 
Providence. 

Literature. — w ' 7 r * ■ '.r . Bushnell, 

Stature and the ' . !■■ Law in the 

Soiiitval Wojld ■■ ■ ■ ' ■ PP* 122-144; 

L'x/^onilor u. \u. ■■ ■■ . . " 

W. D. Thomson. 

PHYSICIAN. — 1. Luke, the physician . — It is a 
fact of spe* i..l irui-n: Jam u. in reference to Christ’s 
miracles of Ik Jiib g. ih,<! i.rse of the four r.\ iuigt-li"! - 
was himself ;i |il'y"iuij.‘: (Col 4''^). Traces of this 
fact appear ii: lii- 'l (ct. 8^® 1| Mk 5^®), and still 

more in Acts (ef. Hobart, Medical Lang, of St. 
Luke). His training would probably be Gentile 
(Col 4^^* cf. Eus. HE iii. 4), and his medicines, 
like Gentile food, would be unclean in Jewish 
eyes. See, further, art. Luke, 

2. Jewish — Priests were inspectors 

of leprosy (Mt Sh Lk 17^^), but they were not the 
regular physicians, (a) The physicians whom a 
sulferer had consulted before she was healed by 
Christ are alluded to in one case (Mk 5^® [| Lk 8^^). 
Elsewhere i)hysicians are mentioned in proverbial 
sayings only (Mt 9^- 11 !Mk 2^"^, Lk 5^^ 4“^) : there is 
no censure of them in Christ’s words, on the con- 
trary He implies that the sick should resort to the 
physician ; but Mk 5-® probably gives a fair im- 
pression of their general value. (&) References 
to remedies are few: e.g. a lotion (Lk 10®^), an 
anodyne (Mk 15^), both, we may assume, cus- 
tomary amongst Jews, but in neither of these 
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eases administered by them ; operations (circum- 
cision, Lk 1®^ etc.; castration, Mt 19^^). The 
language of Mt 18®^* !| speaks of mutilation rather 
than of surgical amputation. Superstitious cures 
were much sought ; cf. the addition to Jn 5^ wdiich 
Westcott {ad loc.) describes as ^a very early 
note added while the Jewish tradition was still 
fresh.’ {c) A sjiecial defect of Jewish medical 
science was the want of a' ' h 

volved in the ceremonial . ■ , ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

with the dead (cf. Mt 23-^), i.e. (as explained in 
Jewish Encyc. art. ‘Medicine’) contact with a 
complete corpse, or an ‘anatomical unit’ (a bone 
covered with its soft parts), or a collection of bones 
equal in bulk or number to more than half a 
skeleton. An illustration of this want may be 
seen in the fact that a young criminal’s corpse was 
dissipated by long boiling, in order that the bones 
of the skeleton might be counted [ih.). The in- 
spection of the bodies of animals "lj;iigh!,(‘icd for 
sacrifice or food could be no real (.ninp''ji"<ii '‘ai for 
this want. 

3. Christ, the great Physician . — Such a title is 
not found in the Gospels, but is at least suggested 
by Lk 4^ 5^^ 11 1 3®^. [The word idojaat is used (liter- 
ally) 20 times in NT, and always, except in Ac 28®, 
directly of Christ]. Indeed, the word ‘ Saviour ’ 
implies it (Mt 9-^^-). The following points are ob- 
servable in Christ’s healings : — (a) Variety : blind- 
ness (Mt 9^^^* 20^^^- 11, Mk Jn 9), deafness (Mk 
palsy (Mt 9^^* 11), withered hand (122^* H), issue 
(9^®!!), dropsy (Lk fever 'ATI, 

il Lk wound {22^^^-), p \Ii > 

Mk etc.) ; (7/ p'fr/io^e: not merely works of 
mercy (Mk 3**, Jn I ‘.i-' -',.1 m i also ‘ signs ’ ( Jn 4®^ etc, ), 
parables of a oi. / icl h< ,ili (Lk 5^^* Jn9^®-^®) ; 

(c) unlversttHi y : \vii b ; i' p? :- • (Mt 10®, ct. Mk 5^®), 

■ • -i (Mt 11®, Mk 1^7737^ Jn 9®2), with- 

• • ^ n; s 5^*-® 9^®); {d) conditional (i.) on 

Christ’s part, — the (Divine) will (Mt 8®) ; in some 
eases is added the (human) ■ *• 'AfA 9^9^ Jn ; 

(ii.) on the sick one’s or the ; i part, — faith 

(Mt 8^® 9^* 15^® etc.) and (though seldom requir- 

ing mention) desire or will ( Jn 5® ; Lk 22®®®^* is alto- 
gether , “ ■ . (e) //i-. : (L) ordi- 
narily i' ■ , ■ . either personal (Lk 5^^ 17^® 

18®®) or intercessory — with (Mk 2® 7®® 9^^) or without 
(Mt 8®, Mk 7^®^*, Jn 4^^^®^-) the presence of the suf- 
ferer; (ii.) often no application preceded (Mk 5®®, 
Lk 13^® 22®^ — and so always in Jn., e.g. 5® 9®®- Dl^i]) ; 
if) -lly immediate (Mt 8^*, Mk 

5®®), ■ ■ i*- ■ ■ ■.■ . ; ' : (7®^®'- 9®^®’*), rarely a gradual 

proc* ■ ompaniments I a word (Mt 

8®. ^® 12^®), never otherwise in the case of possession 
(81®. ®i)3 a touch (8® 9^®* ®®* ®®, Mk 5®® 6®®), a symbolic 
action (Mk 7®®, Jn 9®^*) ; {h) segtiel : an assurance 
(Mk 5®^, Lk 171® 18‘i®), a command (Mt 8^ 9®, Mk 
519.43)^ a warning (Jn 51^). See also artt. Cures, 
Disease. 

Literature. — I n addition to tlie ordinary books of reference 
and those already ■! following touch the subject: 

Ebstein, Mnn'zL, >.•> ST n.id im Talm.^ Stuttgart, 1903; 
Bennett, JDisease' li- 'c ; Trench, Miracles. See also 

O. H. Spurgeon, The Messiah, 483. 

F. S. Ranken. 

PIECE OF SILYER.— See Money, p. 200^ 

PIGEON.— See An™ ALS, vol i. p. 65^ and Dove. 

PILATE. — Pilate’s first name, that by which, he 
would be known in bis own household, has not 
been recorded ; we know only his second name 
‘Pontius,’ and his third ‘Pilatus.’ Pontius may 
be derived from pons (‘ bridge ’), or be cognate with 
TT^vre (‘five’) ; and Pilatus meant, no doubt, origin- 
ally, ‘ armed with the pike ’ (of the Roman legion- 
ary) but we are no nearer his origin. We know 
nothing of his parents, his birthplace, or the date 
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of Ms birth. He was a Roman citizen, and was 
born probably in Italy. Prom the i)osition which 
he afterwards occupied, it is certain that be be- 
longed in manhood to the middle or equestrian 
class in the coinmiinity ; but whether by favour of 
the Emperor or by birth is unknown. Admission 
to this class could be obtained only by those who 
possessed 400,000 sesterces (equivalent to about 
£3000 of our money, but with much greater pur- 
chasing power). The question whether he in- 
herited this qualihcation or not cannot 

be answered. 

In order to reach the position of procurator of 
the Roman province of Judcea, he must have passed 
through a course of earlier appointments open to 
his order. He must have had considerable military 
experience, and have held one or more of the follow- 
ing appointments : prefecture (or tribunate) of an 
auxiliary cohort, or a legionary tribunate of the 
second class (those of the first being open only 
to the senatorial order), or the prefecture of a 
wing {ala) of cavalry (Cagnat, Cotirs LatJ^ 

p. lOOff.). The earnest age at which one could 
become a procurator Avas between twenty-seven 
and thirty years. T'. • p- i ■ i • - differ'^d 

in standing (see •« i'::'.-'!*' . s,.- of a 

province like Juda?a was not unc higimso. Purtlier 
promotion was open to one wdio did well in that 
position. The date of the birth of Pilate cannot 
have been later than about B.c. 4-1. In !Mt 27^^ 
he appears as married, but wdietlier he left any 
descendants or not is uncertain. 

In A.D. 26, Pilate was appointed by the Emperor 
Tiberius procurator of the province of Judoea. 
This province comprised the former kiiigdo-n of 
Archelaus, — roughly Samaria and tlu' toii‘iL.»vy 
south of it to Gaza and the Dead Sea, — and the 
procurator’s duties were both administrative and 
military. He was in a position of subordination 
to the governor of the province of Syria, but the 
exact nature of the subordination is not known. 
For all pi-actical purposes his rule over all in the 
province, except Roman citizens, was absolute. 
At the same time, it must be remembered that in 
this, as in other provinces, certain communities 
were permitted a large measure of ■ • 

— one of the secrets of Rome’s success as a w’^orld- 
power. Thus in Jerusalem the Sanhedrin retained 
many judicial functions ; death sentences, however, 
had to be confirmed by the governor, and were 
carried out under his supervision (Jn 18^^ ; Jos. 
Ant. XX. ix. 1, BJ IL viii. 1). The religious and 
political zeal of the various sections of the popula- 
tion made the task of governing the province one 
of extreme difficulty, requiring statesmanlike gifts 
of no ordinary quality. 

W e derive most of our knowledge of Pilate’s rule 
from Josephus, from whom fo i-»v. ]■: ; i:i< i-h i ■■ i- 
repeated, to illustrate the statement above made. 
The Jewish prejudice against images of gods w^as 
incomprehensible to the other ancient peoples ; but 
their attitude was officially ro-iH‘<if<l by the 
Romans, whose practice it wa^ t'> from 

introducing such into the Jews’ country. They 
carried their conci-I ' ■ . ! T- " ir as to remove 
the figures of the g ■ ■ ^ i - ■ ' ■ those military 
standards which bore them. In contravention of 
this custom, Pilate caused the standards with their 
usual decoration to be carried by night into Jeru- 
salem. The peoi'lc ]'h‘n<led with him to renio\<i 
the objectionable inijigo-, hiu lie nMiioiiKuI ol)Jur;ii(‘, 
and eventually ordered his soldiers to surround the 
crowd and put them to death if they persisted. 
This threat had no terror for men whose religious 
frenzy was worked up to the highest jiitch, and 
Pilate had to yield, for it was impossible to 
massacre so many. His action in this matter 
showed want of tact, hot temper, and weakness ; 


and as the occurrence took place early in his period 
of . ■ ‘ ' it was an evil augury for his rule 

{A --. \’ !■! i.'. 1). On another occasion he used 
money from the Temple-treasmy for the building of 
an aqueduct, and broke up the riot which threatened 
by introducing disguised soldiers into the crowd 
{Ant. xvm. iii. 2). Lk IS^ is the only authority 
W the mention of the Galilseans whose blood Pilate 
‘mixed with their sacrifices.’ The cause of his 
action was doubtless some riot. Pilate is repre- 
sented in the worst possible light by a pji—.-igc 
Philo, which is put into the mouth oj \g:i! i c 
{Legatio ad Gaiiini, 38). — 

[The Jews’ threat to communicate with Tiberius] ‘ exasperated 
Pilate to the greatest possible degree, as he feared lest they 
might go on an embassy to the Emperor, and might impoatih 
him with respect to other particulars of his govennnent— his 
corruptions, his acts of insolence, his rapine, and. his habit of 
insulting people, his ' . , i i ■ " ■ 

untried and unconc . ‘ 

and most grievous inhumanity.’ 

We do not need to go beyond the Gospel narra- 
tives, and the fact that lie was retained in his 
position for ten years by Tiberius, to realize that 
this picture is grossly overdrawn. 

For our knowledge of the part Pilate played in 
the trial of Jesus we are dependent on all four 
canonical Gospels. As it may be assumed that 
Mark’s narrative is the oldest, we shall take it 
first, then proceed to Matthew’s and Luke’s, which 
are probably almost contemporaneous with one 
another, and, lastly, v'e shall draw on the Fourth 
Gospel. 

(1) .• ',hv.i i'> (14®^), the chief priests and 

scribes and eiders, after Jesus had been brought 
from Gethseniane, led Him away to the high priest, 
in whose residence they all assembled. This was 
an extraordinary meeting of the Sanhedrin. The 
Court sought evidence which would lead to the 
death of Jesus, but failed to find any that was reli- 
able. Such evidence as they had was false and 
conflicting. Jesus’ statement about the Temj)le 
was repeated and misconstrued. Then the high 
priest elicited from Him a declaration that He was 
the Messiah. This statement was decided to be 
blasphemy, and as a result He was judged wortliy 
of death (Lv 24^^). After the verdict He was sub- 
jected to every insult. The death sentence had by 
law to be confirmed by Pilate before it could be 
carried out. In their eagerness they lost no time 
in bringing Him before Pilate’s tribunal (15^). The 
question was jiut by Pilate, ‘ Art thou the king of 
the Jews?’; to which Jesus answered, ‘Thou 
sayest ’ (v.-). The chief priests, being permitted by 
Pilate to make their charges, brought many against 
Him ; the accused, on being asked by Pilate if He 
had anything to say, was silent, and caused His 
judge to wonder. It happened that the feast of 
the I’a-sover was at hand, and on such an occasion 
it was the custom to release a prisoner. The crowd 
which stood around called for the release of a 
certain Barabbas, a robber and murderer. Pilate 
proposed instead to release Jesus, knowing that 
hatred had been the motive of tlie high i)Tio-.ts ixi 
handing Him over. The chief ])rie<ts in^L-i gated the 
crowd to beg for Barabbas. Pilate then asked 
what they wished to be done with ‘ the king of the 
Jews,’ and they said, ‘Crucify him.’ On being 
asked by Pilate what evil He had done, their only 
answer was to repeat the cry. Pilate, being anxious 
to j)]ea><e Lhc crowd, gratified both their requests. 
Su( li is Clark’s narrative of the trial, , ; i‘.]. 

It is so very brief that it is not Mirpri^irig'tliat the 
other Evangelist'^ have been aide to add to it. 
Mark ha-' nothing further to say about Pilate 
except to tell that Joseph of Arimathsea begged 
and obtained from him the body of Jesus (15^®). 

(2) Matthew makes only two additions of any 
importance to this narrative. One is the warning 
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message sent to Pilate, when seated on the tri- 
bunal, by his wife (27^®). The character of the 
incident stamps it as a reliable tradition. The 
second is Pilate’s washing of his hands after he 
had acq[uiesced in the decision of the Jews and the 
wishes of the mob, and his proclamation of his 
innocence, followed by the Jews’ invocation of the 
curse upon themselves and their children. At a 
later stage in the narrative, Matthew alone (27®^^*) 
gives the incident of the deputation to Pilate with 
the request for liermission to seal the tomb, and the 
granting of that permission. 

(3) Lukc^ at the beginning of the accusation 
before Pilate, mentions the charge (23-): ‘We found 
this 1 ‘ "ur nation, and forbidding to 

give ’ ■ i , and saying that he himself 

was an anointed king.’ The first jDart of this 
charge is directly contrary to the truth (Mk 12 ^'^ = 
Mt 22 -^ = Lk 20'^). It is Lk. also who mentions 
(23'^'^-) that when Pilate learned that Jesus was a 
Galilasan he sent Him to Herod, tetrarch of Galilee, 
to whose jurisdiction He belonged. Herod could 
elicit no answer from Jesus, and sent Him back to 
Pilate. This exchange of courtesy led to a renewal 
of the friendship between Pilate and Herod, which 
had been interrupted for some reason or other. On 
the return of Jesus, Pilate is rejoresented as pro- 
claiming His innocence and conhrming it by the 
decision of Herod. 

(J) The Fourth Gospel makes the following con- 
tributions to the story. The informal questioning 
by Annas (18^®'^^) is special to Jn., ■which gives also 
^lg33-38j ^ much longer conversation between Jesus 
and Pilate than the others, in which Jesus explains 
the nature of His Kingdom. It is quite certain that 
Pilate realized that Jesus’ Kingdom was not an 
ordinary kingdom, else his conduct of the case 
would have been entirtly different. The section 
contains a further examination of Jesus, and 
the terrorizing of Pilate by the Jews. The Johan- 
nine account, as it is the fullest, is also the best. 
It explains what is obscure in the others, and brings 
the whole situation before us with riling viviJ.- 
ness. John makes Pilate the author ui i lie iii>>crip- 
tion on the cross, and mentions his repudiation of 
the J ewish criticism of its wording. 

The situation was for Pilate an extremely diffi- 
cult one. The Jews in authority were determined 
that Jesus should die. Assassination was impos- 
sible, because of the j)eople. They were therefore 
compelled to resort to the governor’s power. In 
order to get him to sign the warrant, they had to 
show that Jesus had committed a crime worthy of 
death. They had to select a charge which in their 
oinnion would leave Pilate no option. They seized 
upon that of treason, a cbii w iib-h hi-'-ngUi death 
upon some of the most ■;>; |b>ii r.n (itizens 

during that jieriod, as the early books of Tacitus’ 
Annals show. Pilate examined Jesus on this 
charge, and soon found that this was no case of 
treason. A strong man might have defied the 
provincials, and set Jesus at liberty. In doing so, 
lie would have risked all his future prospects, 
perhaps his own life. The procurator was in 
reality only an upper servant of the Emperor, 
and as such could be dismissed and ruined 
without appeal. The Jews, when they saw that 
Konian justice might win and Jesus be released, 
held over Pilate the threat of a report to the 
Emperor on his conduct. Pilate, as we have seen, 
was not a strong man. He yielded, though he 
knew the accused was innocent. It must he re- 
membered that Jesus was not a Roman citizen, 
was, ill fact, in the eyes of a Roman officer, merely 
a subject, a slave, a chattel. The life of a Roman 
citizen was precious, that of a mere subject worth- 
less. That Pilate had a tender enough conscience 
or a sound enough idea of justice to try to save this 
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‘slave,’ should be remembered to his credit. He 
was not of the stuff of which heroes are made, 
though doubtless in many respects a competent 
governor. 

Little is known of Pilate’s later history. He 
used armed force to su^iiiress a fanatical movement 
in Eaniaria, which does not apxjear to have en- 
dangered the Roman siipreuiacy in the slightest 
(Jos. Ant, XYIII. iv. 1). 80 many were put to death 
that the Samaritans appealed to Vitellius, the then 
gwernor of the i.r>\imc of S 3 ria. The goxorrior 
ordered Pilate Uoous to* appear hojore llie 
Epperor’s council. Before he reached Rome, 
Tiberius had died. The result of this no doubt 
was that he escajied trial- Of his further career 
nothing is certainly known, but legend lias natur- 
ally not neglected one of the most ii-b'i-e-liiig 
figures of NT history. In the Gospel of FeteQ\ 
w’hicli belongs probably to the middle of the 2 nd 
cent., he is represented in a very favourable 
light ; the author shows also anti- J ewish ten- 
dencies. {] K .‘“I of this Gospel is put 

hvo^-*crP(> -I » ■' ; I i\ ■‘n.: ■ the canonical Gospels, 
ii y • id.- ii. i* merest to another apocryphal work — 

; * ■. .i late. In the 2 nd cent, the Church 

began to busy itself with its oivn history, and to 
buSd up a defence of its faith and practice on a 
historical foundation. The jjerson of Pilate was a 
subject of special interest, and was pressed into 
the service of the Church as a valuable witness to 
the truth of Christianity. In the of Pilate he is 

acquitted of all blame, and represented as in the end 
confessing Jesus to be the Son of God (cli. 46). It 
was widely believed in ancient times that an official 
account of the trial of Jesus was sent by Pilate to 
the Emperor Tiberius and j^reserved in the archives 
at Rome. It is not impossible that such a report was 
sent ; but this at least we can say with certainty, 
there is no real evidence of its existence or its use 
to be found in any apocryphal wuiting. Justin in 
his (first) Apology (diis. 35. 48) refers more than 
once to the Aets under Pontius Pilate. The Acts 
of Pilate [Gospel of Nicodemus) which we possess, 
however, with kindred pieces, is not of earlier 
date than the 4th or 5th century. Tertullian in his 
Apology (ch. 21) speaks of the report of Pilate to 
Tiberius as containing an account of the miracles, 
condemnation, crucifixion, and resurrection of 
Jesus, with the story of the guard at the grave. 
There still exists in various ancient works (e.g. 
Acts of Peter and Paul) a so-called Letter of Pilate 
to Claudius [or Tiberius), which, though possibly 
interpolated at a later date, gives an impression 
of real antiquity, and is no doubt the document 
referred to by Tertullian. As to the date of it 
nothing can be said, except that it is older than 
197 A.D., the date of the Apology of Tertullian : it 
was probably written in Greek originally, though 
it is extant also in Latin. Tertullian says [Apol. 5) 
that Tiberius, as the result of a communication 
from Palestine, proposed to the Roman Senate that 
Jesus should b(‘ c-"/! Led as a god, but that the 

Senate rej ecte» 1 i b o i i i - • i i . . u . He further states that 
the Emperor held hy his intention, and punished 
those who accused the Christians. All this must 
be regarded as pure legend. 

Tradition has it that Pilate fell on evil days after 
the death of Tiberius, and nirLuuilely committed 
suicide (Euseh. HE ii. 7, and a ho in liL Chronicle). 
Another account has it that he was beheaded by 
Tiberius’ order, but that he repented before his 
death. His wife is commonly reported to have 
become a Christian, on the strength, no doubt, of 
the warning which St. Matthew records that she 
gave to her husband. It is told that Pilate appeared 
before the Emperor to stand his trial, wearing the 
tunic of Jesus, and that this tunic acted as a charm 
to protect him from the anger of his Imperial 
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master. His body is said to have been first thrown 
into the Tiber, but the evil spirits so haunted the 
spot as to terrorize the populous 
and it was conveyed to Vienne in. do o\ 

France and sunk in the Rhone. Here also the evil 
spirits proved troublesome, and the body was re- 
moved to the territory of Lausanne in Switzerland, 
where it was sunk and walled up in a deei> pit sur- 
rounded by mountains. The best known legend 
connects itself with that country, and the mountain 
still known as Pilatus. The corpse is said to rest 
in a lake on the mountain side, whence it comes 
fo-il: and (’rough the act of 

"p i ■■■- : I . 'i" i . Church reveres 

Pilate as a saint and martyr (June 25th). 

Literature. — T he art. ‘Pilate’ in Hastings’ DB contains a 
very full IjihllcuiMph;. . A few works only are mentioned here : 
G. A. Mulki, Pilatus derfimfte Prokurator von Judaa 

(Stuttgart, 1888); A. Taylor Inhes, Trial of Jesus Christ: a 
Legal ' ' ' Inhurgh, 1899); G. Rosadi, The Trial of 

Jesus ■; ' ■ . . \ , F. W. Robertson, Benin. 1st ser. 292 if. ; 

7?'ny./.s-ycr, 11 . viii. [1884] 107, vi. ii. [1900] 59 ; J. B. Lightfoot, 
.S'*' / ni. in Bt. PauTs Cathedral, 91 ; W. B. Carpenter, The Son of 
Man, 33 ; W. H, Simcox, The r ^ * . . " r ■ ,t. r 

Mou\ton,Visio7is of Sin, 1S5', ■ 

see R. A. Lipsius, Die Pilatus-Akten kritisch uhiersucht (1871) ; 
F. C. Conybeare, ‘ Acta Pilati ’ in Stud. Bibl. et Bedes, vol. iv. 
pp. 69-132 (Oxford, 1896) ; E. Hennecke, Neutest. Apokryphen, 
pp. 74-76 (Tubingen - ' ■ Randbuch z. neu- 

test. Apok7\ p. 143 ff. i . ■ ■ 1904). 

Alex. Souter. 

PILGRIM. — 1. Although the word is not found 
in the Gospels, they constantly indicate the place 
of the annual in the life and thought 

of the peoifie. There is always an air of move- 
ment over the scenes, and a frequc ' ' 
setting in the lives of the men and . i • ■ ; \ 

are constantly moving to and fro as i'- 

come round. * The parents of Jesus kept this cus- 
tom, and at the age of twelve Jesus made with them 
His first (?) pilgrimage (Lk In the Fourth 

Gospel there are many references to other visits 
to the feasts (Jn 2^’^ 5^ 7^^ 10“-^^ 11®®*®®). No mention 
is made of them in the Synoptic (Gospels ; hut it 
may safely be assumed that Jesus had often made 
the journey to Jerusalem with the caravans of 
pilgrims (cf. Mt 23®^). The custom explains the 
rapidity with which news spread ; the name of 
Jesus had become a familiar word in such places 
as Jericho on the main I'oute (Lk The last 

journey to Jerusalem was made among pilgrims. 
There is an implied contrast where it is said that 
Jesus went in silence before His disciples ; pilgrims 
marched with song and rejoicing (Ps 42^), but 
silence and fear marked tlie dRciples (Mk 10®-). 
The multitudes who hailed Jesus as He entered 
Jerusalem included many Galiloean pilgrims, not 
without a certain local pride (Mt 21*^, Jn 12^2)^ 
The rejection of Jesus by the Samaritan village 
(Lk 17“* ^vas due to their .j;,-** that Jesus 

and His hand, though taking the less familiar route, 
were pilgriiii', (,o (he hated Jerusalem (Edersheim, 
Jesics f/tn l/» [abridged ed. of XT], p. 297). 
In estimating the rapid <.r : he Christian 

fnitii. i.-illy amongst lic ! 'i';-". it must be 
M-inoin hon'd rhai many strangers, such as Simon of 
Cyrene (Lk 23^®), would be at the feast, and would 
carry away some knowledge to i)repare their minds 
for the Apostolic message. 

2. These pilgrim experiences illustrate some of 
the words of Jesus. The disciple must travel 
through the world with heart detached and his 
treasure laid up in heaven (Lk 12®®, l\lt 6*^). His 
must be the straitened way, not the broad path 
(Mt 7^®) ; to follow in the way he mu.st give up all ' 
(Mk 10®®, Mt 19®®). In their misrioiiary journeys the 
disciples have the equipment and tlie mobility of 
pilgrims (Mt 10® etc.). The would-he di.'icii)Ie must 
expect to be homeless (8®®). The diseiple'=: are to 
be sojourners who guard against the dangers of | 
an alien Avorld from which they must be detached I 


(cf. He IP®, IP 2^b where the word ‘pilgrim' 
{TrapeirLBriiJLos] is used). In the Fourth Gospel Jesus 
denies (Jn 4®b that the annual |>il'j' will be 
an abiding necessity. Everywhere He speaks of 
Himself as .-ojourriing in the world for a Divine 
purpose (8^"^ ife-’'"' 13”") ; the disciples must so look 
upon their life (12®® 17^®). They are in the world, 
but not of it (1715-18 1519J . their true home would 
be in God. But even in their earthly life they 
would he in one of the mansions {povai) of the 
Father's house (14®). At intervals along the road 
stood the caravanserais where travellers lodged. 
The disciples were like travellers, and His com- 
panionship had hitherto cheered them. Now He 
must leave them that He might go forward ; but 
when they arrived He would be waiting for them. 
(See D. Smith, The Days of His Flesh, p. 449). To 
eoinjilete the thought of lifr : it is 

to be remembered that the . ■ . ' ■ ■ ■ . the 

outlying parts of the Fatners Lingdoni to the 
centre. See, further, art. Feasts. 

'■: i . i ‘ . T .. .’j/ VI. ix. 3 ; Schurer, HJPu. ii. 51, 220; 
Ff s- f . , ch. vi. ; A. S. Laidlaw, ‘The Priest and 

the Pilgrim ’ in ExpT xi. (1900) 345. E. SHILLITO. 

PILLOW. — Mk 4®® eirl rb TrpoaKe^aXaLov Kade^bojv, 
RV ‘the cushion.’ The Gr. word occurs in LXX, 
Ezk 13^®' (probably ‘ fillets ’ used as amulets, A. B. 
Davidson, Ezekiel, 89), 1 Es 3® (pillow of Darius). 
Originally it meant a pillow f or the head, but it 
came to be used for any cushion (cf. the English 
use of ‘ kei'chief,’ originally a covering/or the head, 
as found in ‘ iu‘,cko]*(-Iiicf,’"‘ handkerchief’). Pollux 
(Onomast. x. 40) says that the poet Cratinus, in 
liis Ho7'(b, used it of the sailor’s cushion {rb vavriKhv 
bTrypiaiov) ; and Tb-whi”. . s.v. iroriKpavov, further 
defines it as * ■ 1“ cushion {rb deppdrLKOp 

iirrjpiffLov) on which the rowers sit.’ 

‘To • ‘ ‘ - ■< of the beams or other seats, every 

rower >■ i-’* \ . . cushion, which he carried about 

w'th him from ship to ship’ (Cecil Torr, Anomit Ships, 47). 
The following passage in the Stmtiotai (v.) of the poet Her- 

• . . . ' ■ 1 is time now to come along with me, 

■■ ■ *• ' - Aishion, that leaping on board thou 

* , . 'I 

Little is known about H--'''':;': ho.i: • in the time 
of our LomI •TT! 1'-I inn-’ DB, Ext. Voi. 367^; Encyc. 
BibL iv. -ItSI ; DB hi. 1285). The fisher- 

men’s belonging.'^ mentioned in the Gospels are 
the boat itself (Lk 5®, Jn 21®), with the accompany- 
ing small boat (Jn 21®), the two kinds of nets (JVTt 
4^® 13*^^), the hook (17®'^), the baskets (BP®), tlie 
fisher’s coat (Jn 21'^), and the cushion. It is clear 
that the condition of the fishermen of the Lake of 
Gennesaret was considerably removed from one 
of absolute poverty; we have other evidences of 
this in Mk 1®® ( ‘ the hired servants ’), Lk 8®, 
Mk 15^®** (Salome, one of those who ‘ ministered of 
their substance’), Jn 19®^ (cf. Speakers Com. i. 203, 
ii. 276) ; Jos. Vita, 33, BJ m. x. 1. 

The t 6 before Tr/oocr/ce^dXatov seems to imply that 
the cushion was one of the ordinary articles of the 
boat’s furniture, while its position ‘ in the stern ’ 
suggests that the disciples were in the habit of 
resting on it by turns during the night fi-liing (T.k 
5®, Jn 21®). It is, therefore, not probable iluir ii 
h<iJ pl.'.i-l there specially for our Lord’s 

a< ^ -i.M I ;r ill*;. On starting to cross the lake, He 
seated Himself on ‘ the cushion in the stern ’ ; and 
there, being wearied with prolonged teaching, He 
soon fell into a sleep so profound that not even the 
tumult of the elements was sufiieient to disturb it. 
‘Sleep is attributed to our Lord in this context 
only ; hut it is probably implied in Mk 1®®, and in 
pa^sn.go^ which describe His vigil b as if they were 
exceptional’ (Swete, St. Mark, 85). Bushnell 
(jompares in a striking way the sleep of Adam in 
Paradise with that of Jesus in the storm {Christ 
and His Salvation, 127). See also art. CUSHION. 
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Literature. — Stephanus, * '• T ' » ^ 

and Dindorf) ; Cecil Torr, Aiicient Sh 
other Bible Dictionaries. JAMES DoNALD, 


PINNACLE occurs only in Mt 4^ |1 Lk 49. The 
word {7rT€pi!;yL0P) so rendered means ‘a little wing,’ 
and refers to some lofty point about the Temple, 
from which J esus is said to have been invited by 
the tempter to cast Himself down. The word used 
for ‘temple’ in both passages {iepdv) denotes the 
whole enclosure, and not merely the Temple build- 
ing proper {va6s). The ‘ pinnacle ’ may therefore be 
sought for anywhere within the Temple precincts. 
It is evident, from the use of the phrase ‘ the pin- 
nacle of the temple,’ that there was a definite point 
well known by this name when the Evangelists 
wrote ; but now we are in some uncertainty as to 
where it was situated. Some understand the apex 
of the roof of the Temple building to be meant. 
Others suggest the roof of Solomon’s Porch, on the 
east side of tiie Temple area. But if ‘ the pinnacle ’ 
w'as not the summit of the Temple proper, the most 
likely position for it is the battlement of the Royal 
Portico, which ran from east to west across the 
south end of the enclosure, on the precipitous edge 
of a deep valley. Josephus {Ant. xv. xi. 5) says 
of this portico : ‘ While the valley was very deep, 
and its bottom could not be seen if you looked from 
above into the depth, this further vastly high eleva- 
tion of the cloister stood ux^on that height, insomuch 
that if any one looked down from the top of the 
battlements, or down both these altitudes, he would 
be giddy, while his s^^ight could not reach to such an 
immense deiith.’ By ‘ both these altitudes,’ it need 
hardly be said, Josephus means the height of the 
precipice •plus the height of the portico w’hich 
crowned it. As the top of the portico, according 
to Josephus, was 100 feet above the iiavement, the 
drop from this elevation to the bottom of the 
Kidron Valley would be about 300 feet ; and if 
‘ the pinnacle,’ as some suppose, was a turret or 
spire at the eastern end, marking the south-east 
corner of the enclosure, then its height would 
have to be added to this vertical distance. 

The Church historian IIegc>ippus (a.d. 160 ), as 
quoted by Eusebius {EE i:. HI) . hm account of 
the death of James the who, he 

says, was cast down by the -b-’- '‘'•.it.* j in' pinnacle 

of tlxe Temple {pads — the Temple proper). ^ If this 
statement were reliable, it^ would be decisive in 
favour of the first supposition mentioned above ; 
but the accuracy of the whole story is doubtful, 
and it may be questioned whethe- IT- ■ 
writing niiaily a century after the 
the Temple, knew any better than we do Avhere 
‘the pinnacle’ really was. There is still, there- 
fore, a choice of views. On the one hand, the apex 
of the Temple proper would ■ ■ d- ^ I . 
loftiest point of the whole grot.- « »: 

the other hand, the battlement ■ : ■■ i b. ■ ■ 
would afford the deepest and sheerest laii, and, on 
the whole, it is most probable that ‘ the pinnacle ’ 
was situated here. James Patkick. 

PIPE (avXew ). — The verb is found only in the 
Gospels (Mt 11^' ,! Lk 7®®), where the children say : 
‘ We have piped unto you and ye have not danced.’ 
The noun adXds is found in 1 Co 14'^. The pipe was 
a wind instrument. It was x^erforated with two, 
three, or four holes, and was either single dr double. 
The single form was played vertically or hori- 
zontally ; in the latter case the word ‘ flute ’ would 
be a better rendering. The single instrument was 
played with two hands, the double with one hand 
for each pipe. Its range was naturally limited, 
its music monotonous. The word 'Hgdb, also 
tr. by RV ‘ pipe,’ in the Targums was an instru- 
ment of similar structure, and has been translated 


by the Vulg. orgcinnm and AV ‘organ’ (Gn 
Job 2112 30’^!, Ps 150b. Heitey E. Doskek. 

PIT {§6dvvos^ cppiap ). — In the Gospels ^dOwos is 
used only of a place into which animals or men 
might stumble by accident (Mt 1211), qj. conse- 
quence of blindness (Mt loi^ Lk 6^®, AV ‘ditch,’ 
but RV ‘pit’). This might mean any opening or 
hollow dug in the ground- In Lk 14® 11 Mt 12ii, 
however, <ppeap is used, so that here we should, 
perhaps, understand ‘ pit ’ as an empty cistern, or 
artificial well. These are seldom covered in the 
East or guarded in any way. In the iicighboui*- 
hood of towns and villages, especially tho^e that; 
have fallen on decay, tliey are often the cause of 
serious accidents to unwary pedestrians. In the 
Apocalypse ^peap appears as the bottomless abode 
of *' the beast ’ and his unholy hosts (Rev 91 17® etc.), 

W. Ewing. 

PITCHER {Kepdpaov ), — ^An earthenware jar with 
one or two handles, used chiefly by women for 
carrying water (Gn 24^®, Jg 71 ®, ; RV and AV 

‘ pitcher ’). The only occurrence of the wmrd in the 
Gospels is in Mk 141^11 Lk 221^ in the directions 
given by our Lord for securing a room for the 
Paschal meal. It has been alleged {SpeaJc. Com. 
Lk 22^9 note) that the sign of T • ■ ■ ' ' ■ ’ ■ was not 

so accidental as ii -:p pen ‘ \ ■ r o Jewish 

usage, on the 01 the xolu me month 

Nisan], before the stars appeared in heaven, every 
father of a family was to go to the well to draw 
pure water, with which the unleavened bread was 
kneaded. It was a real rite which they per- 
formed. . . .’ But apart altogether from the 
chronological inaccuracy, — the disciples must have 
entered Jerusalem early in the day (Mk 14^’, Mt 
2629), — this statement is not confirmed by Mk 14^^* 
and Lk 22^^, from which it may be inferred that 
the head of the house, who has been identified in 
tui*n with John Mark, Josex)h of Arimathcea, and 
Nieodemus, is not the bearer of the pitcher. 

There is, however, evidence that 

the pitcher was being used in the x^i'^Jparabion of 
the unleavened bread, the making or which, to- 
gether with the putting away of leaven from the 
houses, was part of the work in which many 
hundreds in Jerusalem (Jos. BJ VI. ix. 3) must 
have been . ■ ■ T ■ n that day ; but the demand 
for water f--‘ \ purposes alone will suggest 

the inference that in a city wbi-M p-'M.'jtrc'i 
so enormously increased, the [-iii-li- “ Imu'r i- 
slave could not be distinctive." 

Whatever the ijrobability of recognizing or of 
not ' Jsjga,' the most important 

featr-- « . incident remains unafiected. 

For all time the pitcher will be a sign not of the 
need for secrecy and sealed orders, nor even of the 
pre.-t of Christ, though that is abundantly 

t;iii rather of the faith of the Ji-' ::b 
Her* '• !■■■-■■ I a beautiful i'!-i-i 1 io-i 

the . • '.x » ■ ., ■ ■ I ■ human will with the Divine, 

the overruling of common events for Divine ends, 
a demonstration of the jiower that is laid under 
service to faith. Blessing in the ordinary affairs 
of life, as in the greatest crises of the soul, is 
ill taiiinbh'. only by imx)licit and unquestioning con- 
fidence in the Master mind. 

Lm-RATUKK. — Art. ‘Pitcher’ in Hastings’ Z>B; S. Cox:, 
posUioiiB, IV. 321 ; the Commentaries on the Gospels, ad locc. ; 
the various Lu:e.s oj Chri-^t. AlEX. A. DuXCAN. 

PITY. — This word occurs once in the Gospels 
(Mt 18®® AV) as tr. of iXeeco ; apparently in ac- 
cordance with the practice of the translators ‘ that 
we have not tied ourselves to an uniformity of 
phrasing or to an identity of words,’ since the same 
w^ord eXeew is rendered by ‘have compassion’ in 
the verse immediately before, as elsewhere. 
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1. In the Sii7io2:>tio Gospels four difierent words 
occur wliicli carry with them the notion of ‘ i)ity ’ 
or ‘ compassion ^ : airXayxJ^i-to/xaL (aTrXdyxvcL), eXeita 
(^keos and Ikerjfiojv), cruXXu7rco/iat, and oiKTipfioov . 

Of these, the first three are used with reference to Jesus : (1) 
/r-TXoe,'yx^‘'Co,u6t^, ‘ luoved with eomi3assion,’ found in Mt 93w 141'^ 
15-^- lS-7, Mk 1-ii 0 '-i 8-, Lk 7^^ ; (2) Iksiai, used in Mk 5i9 by our 
Lord Himself to describe His own work in the cure of the 
demoniac, ‘ and hath had compassion on thee,’ xa) a ; 

(3) <ruXXuriotM^^i, Mk 3^, tr. ’■ being grieved (for the hardness of 
their hearts).’ The word occurs nowhere else in NT, but is used 
by Herodotus and elsewhere with the sig’mficance of having^ 
pity or compassion (see Liddell and Scott). 

By their usage in these ■ . ■ ■ Synoptics 

plainly declare that in His ■ ■ • of human 

nature our Saviour was drawn toAvards suffering 
humanity by that Divine gift of pity Avhich has 
eA'er been regarded as one of the higher feelings : 
sickness, sorroAv, being like tired sheep, even 
bodily hunger, filled Him with compassion for 
the suffering ones, — Avhile in the solitary use of 
(TvWvTreojxaL alluded to above to describe His feel- 
ing at tl'i>' .)■!'.■ b’b — of men to receive truth, 
we can >. '■«. y n- i to give to the word its 
classical meaning of ^pity,’ when we remember 
the outburst of Aveeping Ayhich accomi)anied His 
Avail over Jerusalem (Lk And Avhile Him- 

=^olf ’naiiiff-^liiig forth pity toAvards men and in- 
(Milciiiing I’ue ^^ame feeling on His disciples, He 
also most clearly taught them to think of His 
Father in heaven as One moved Avitli ■••.••51 

TT' ■ , ’ family. The lender \ <.‘:r 

‘ ■■ BeneclieUts (Lk is the thought 

illustrated in the parable of the Good Samaritan, 
aaIio Avas ‘moved AAfitli compassion^ (icnrXayxyto'&v) 
at the sight of the Avounded man (Lk ; as in 
that of the king avIio forgave the debtor, being 
‘ moved AAuth compassion ’ {crTrXayxvt-o-deis, Mt 18-^) ; 
and even more strikingly so in the description of 
the father of the Prodigal, Avho, Avhen he saAV his 
son returning, ia-TXayxyi-cr&v Spa/x(hv iTr^irea-ey 4 tI 
rhv rpdxvXov aiurou (Lk 15“^). So also the solitary 
use of oiKTlpfxb^v in the Gospels (used ng.iiii only in 
Ja5^^) is found in our Saviour’s e.\iionaLion, ‘Be 
ye therefore merciful, as your Father also is merci- 
ful ’ i yivecrBe olKTlpfioves Kadlbs 6 irojrhp vfxCov olKripjuLcov 
icrrl (Lk 6^®). 

It is true tbic. bi ‘•p* abb'jy of God aa the ‘Merciful One’ our 
Saviour was n j'rai!’. jf ^v^iu is a familiar thought in the OT. 

‘ compas-sionate,’ is there used exclusively as an epithet of 
God (Dt 431), while in Sir 5019 we already find the simple D^ni 
as a name of God (see Dalman, Words of Jesus ^ p. 204) ; but in 
our Saviour’s teaching wc recognise a new fulness and meaning 
in the thought that would ha\e been impossible for men to 
grasp before He came who could say, ‘ He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father’ (Jn 149). 

2. The teachinq of St. John^s Gospel. — It is strik- 
ing that in St. J olxn’s Gos^iel Ave never find any word 
used which conveys the meaning of ‘ pity ’ or ‘ com- 
passion ’ ; Christ is never described as ‘ merciful ’ 
or as ‘ shoAving mercy,’ nor does He so speak of the 
Father ; Avhile even the exhortation to mercy as a 
duty of man to man is not found there. 

Can Ave give a reason for this ? or is the omission 
purely accidental? We believe the reason is found 
in the fact that in St. John’s mind the thought of 
‘ iiity ’ is absorbed in that of ‘ love. ’ 

To St. John Avas given the task of presenting 
the life of Christ upon earth in all its eternal mean- 
ing, The Human idea of pity, as u feeling called 
forth by man’s needs, is but one manif citation of 
love. St. John does not stop to show that Jesus 
Christ both pitied and also loved men, but in pass- 
ing at once to the thought of love as the bond of 
union betAveen God and man manifested forth in 
the Saviour’s life upon earth, he naturally ascribes 
to it those actions that the Sa\dours contemporaries 
had felt as acts of mercy. As an il Illustration of 
this, Ave may take the story of the raising of Lazarus. 
Here is a miracle performed for those Avho kneAv 


more of Clirist than merely that ‘He pitied them.’ 
The familiar cry for help, found so often in the 
first three Gosiiels {iXerjaoi^ is not tiie message 

sent by the sisters, but instead, it is a direct appeal 
to love — ‘He Avhom thou loA^e&t is sick' (Jn IP). 
The delay in giving the prompt relief Avhich pity 
would ask for is exjjlained by ‘Noav Jesus loved 
Martha and her sister and Lazarus’ (11®). At the 
sight of the sorroAv of those about Him we are told 
‘Jesus Avept’ ; but the Tb . {ii)parcntly has- 
tened to add the remark ■ ■ . ■- Behold Iioaa^ he 

loved him,’ that the thought of His love should even 
here swallow up that of ]nfy. And this fuller 
presentation of Christ’s K'ciiii;.' loi men, he shoAvs, 
had also been accompanied by a teaching of Christ, 
both as regards man’s duty to his felloAv and also 
God’s attitude toAvards the Avorld, Avliicli Avent far 
beyond Avhat had been already recorded in the 
Synoptic Gospels. St. Luke had preserved the 
saying, ‘ Be ye therefore merciful,’ but St. John 
Avas the first to record hoAV his Master had taught, 
‘An* bi'“ d . I unto you, That ye love 

one :!•' - I o i . you’ (13^^). 

Christians had already in their hands the teach- 
ing of Christ Avhicli spoke of God as the ‘ Merciful 
One,’ but now St. John records Avords Avhich tell 
them not of a merciful God, but of a loving Father 
(Jn 3^® IP^ etc.). It is true that even this concep- 
tion of God is found in the OT, but a perusal of 
the passages in which ‘ the love of God,’ or God as 
‘loving,’ are spoken of, Avill sIioav that such are 
alAA^ays equivalent to the ‘ j)ity ’ of God, or God as 
‘pitiful,’ — that is, in direct j , bo man as 

a needy creature. In the F- • . * i li ( " '-ppl, however, 
the tHought is altogether difierent : the Father 
loves men Avith the same love Avith Avhich He loves 
the Son (17-®); that same feeling of real afiection 
Avith Avhich Christ had let them feel He regarded 
them, He Iciiglif ilicm was also the feeling of His 
Father Tow are- iIkmh (lpi‘23 i026f.). xhe common 
bond of felloAi’-ship betAveen Clirist and the Father 
and betAveen man and Gc ' ' ' . ’ ' ’ ^ 

power of the Divine love ' , . . 

may exist as to the meaning of the omission of the 
thought of pity in this Gospel, its very omission 
leads us to see how St. John "iipplic" wb.ii might he 
felt as a Avant, in the first thr(‘(‘ (io-pcl'., in snioiher 
jiarticular. 

Hoav are men to think of that pitiful, gracious 
Saviour Avho in His OAvn life was so sorely tried 
and afflicted? How nowhere in the Go n f nor 
indeed in any passage of the NT — is Christ pre- 
sented to men as an object of pity. The thought 
that seems to underlie the Avords of some Avell- 
knoAvn hymns, and even Is 53, is not found in the 
NT. Pity is the demand for help, and as an object 
of our help Christ never appealed to men. On the 
contrary. He said to the women, ‘Daughters of 
J erusalem, Aveep not for me ’ (Lk 23^®) j and to the 
disciple Peter, ‘Thinkest thou that I cannot now 
pray to my Father, and he -b.-dl j.ii-i im 1\ ive me 
more than tAvelve legions of ji 'igi-l - ' \l ( . To 

the Father alone He cries, ‘ ] i ;■ i-c i-i'-il let this 
cup pass from me’ (Mt 26^,. IJii; ii‘ wo .-ire not 
allowed to pity the sufiering Saviour, are we to 
vieAv His passion^ with indifi'erence ? St. John 
clearly and nb n*l,iri'ly answers this question. 
While the i.-i -'.'.ly <»r 'ifain is not revealed, the 
message of I'l-' Imm r'- agony is declared to be 
the proof to mankind of His and His Father’s love. 

‘ Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends’ (15^®). That love 
manifested in dying is the same love spoken of 
in 316 1627 1726 

It may well be doubted if any i)ro.'-(‘nrfiiion of 
the Passion which moves our pity i- in iu-cordnnee 
with the Gospel (see, for a '-irong indict immr again-r 
such, Buskin’s Lectures on .!/•/, ii. ,">6, oT.j ; biiL 
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even if we hesitate to accept this, we must confess 
that unless we are led through pity to understand 
love, the message of pity has failed. ‘We must 
look through the suffering to the triumph. . . . 
The crucifix with the dead Christ obscures our 
faith. Our thoughts rest not u^Jon a dead, but 
upon a living Christ. The closed eye and the 
bowed head are not the true marks of Him who 
reigns from the Cross, who teaches us to see 
through every sign of weakness the fulfilment of 
His own words, I, if I he If ted tip from the earth, 
will draw all men unto myself^ (Westcott, The 
Vlvtunj of the Cross, vi., which see throughout). 

Litkratitre. — Trench, NT St / non .^, 160 361; Westcott on 
He 102s ; Lig’htfoot on Ph 18 and 2^ ; Liddell and Scott, s.vv. ; 
also Mad ear on Mk ’ • Schools)', Butler, Serm. 

V. vi. ; T. G. Selby, ^ . . '1902), p. 1 . 

J. B. Bristow. 

PLACE OF TOLL.-See Receipt of Custom. 

PLAGUE. — The word ‘plague’ is used in the 
Gospels to render the Greek word pdtrTL^, which 
means a whip or scourge (cf. Ac 22 ^^, He 11^®). In 
the Apocalypse the word irXrjyi}, from which the 
English word is formed, is exclusively used. In the 
Gospels the word occurs only four times (Mk 3 ^*^ 
529. jL]- 72ip Qj. these passages it is 

used of distressing bodily disease, and carries the 
implication that such afflictions are Divine chas- 
tisements. The word is therefore used in a figura- 
tive sense, and there is no reference to the bubonic 
disease which is the scourge of India to-day. See 
art. Disease. W. W. Holdsworth. 

PLAN. — 1 . Did Jesus enter on His ministry with 
a dellherate plan ? — If so, what was its nature, and 
how far was it subsequently modified by the pres- 
sure of events? These questions, of the first 
importance for a right c’l'h" of the 
Gospel story, are doubly '■■•!■!•! i* . .ly the in- 
sufficiency of our records and by the mystery in 
v'hieh our Lord’s self-consciousness is shrouded. 

The Fourth Evangelist, looking back on the 
Saviour’s life when it, liad now receded into the 
distance, sees in it, from first to last, the urifohling 
of a vast design. He represents Jesus ii'> ln*miing 
outward circumstances to His will, and moving 
forward, without haste and without rest, towards 
the set ‘hour’ in which His jiurpose would fulfil 
itself. He assumes, in like manner, that the 
future development of the Church was foreseen 
and directed by Jesus Himself. All had happened 
in accordance with a Divine plan, already de- 
termined on before the Word became flesh. This 
Joliannine view is largely the result of theological 
reflexion, but it also arises in part from a feeling 
which still impresses itself on every reader of the 
Gospel narrative. There is a harmony and com- 
pleteness in this Life by which it is di>tingui>lied 
from all others. The events appear to follow each 
other in inevitable sequence, as if they had all 
been ordered beforehand in a conscious plan. 

It cannot be assumed, however, that this inward 
necessity which we now discern in the life of Jesus 
was clearly present to His own mind. Such an 
assumption seems to be precluded by the prayer 
m Gethsemane, wiiich appears to imply that our 
Lord was uncertain, almost to the very end, of the 
Father’s will concerning Him. The absolute faith 
in God which finds its highest expression in that 
prjiver was at all times the chief motive in the life 
0/ Jesus. In the face of a great darkness He 
suri*endered Himself utterly to the will of God, 
assured that it would lead Him wisely. What- 
ever may have been the programme which He had 
set before Him, He was prepared at any moment 
to change or abandon it, if God should so direct 
Him. This must always be borne in mind in any 
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attempt to discover His inward purposes. The 
dogmatic conception that Jesus knew the end from 
the beginning, and gave mechanical fulfilment to a 
ranged plan, is not only untrue to facts, but 
'■■■■ ’ whole moral worth and significance 

■ • • life. 

At the same time it is at least equally unwarrant- 
able to construe the lile as notliing but the un- 
foreseen result of fortuitous circumstances. It has 
been argued from the notices which describe the 
beginning of the ministry (and more ])articularly 
from Mt that Jesus at the outset had no dis- 
tinctive plan. As a disciple of John, He took up 
the Baptist’s work after he had been cast into 
lirison, and awoke gradually to a new conception 
of the Kingdom of God and to a sense of His own 
special calling. _ According to this view, His Messi- 
anic work was in a manner thrust upon Him, and 
was never followed out deliberately except perhaps 
for a brief season at the very close. Granting, 
however, that the appearance of John may have 
given the immediate impulse to the ministry of 
Jesus, we have no ground for supposing that it, in 
any sense, produced it. The connexion between 
John and Jesus appears to have been at most a 
casual one. There is no indication that the two 
teachers ever met before the Baptism, and John’s 
imprisonment must have followed almost immedi- 
ately afterwards. From the beginning, moreover, 
the contrast between the work of Je>us and that 
of John was the subject of common remark. It 
was rec(»gTii/e'l that the new Teacher was not 
merely concinuing the movement of His prede- 
cessor, but had begun another movement, different 
in its aim and character. The facts of the narra- 
tive all bear out the only conjecture which is 
; . T\ probable, that Jesus in His years 
• i’, • i<" ! ' had already planned out an inde- 

pendent mission. What He owed to the Baptist 
was merely the occasion of " ’ ; Himself and 

carrying His purpose into • 

2, We assume, then, that Jesus took up His 
ministry deliberately, with a n .'■■i*. more or 

less definite, already formed ;:t il ^ n Was 

the Messianic claim an original part of this pro- 
gramme? We have here the crucial issue on 
which the whole question of the plan of Jesus may 
be said to hinge. 

That Jesus declared Himself the Messiah is 
established beyond all doubt by the fact of His 
trial and crucifixion. The process against Him 
can admit of no other explanation than that He 
had laid open claim to the Messianic office. It 
has been maintained, however, by several modern 
writers {e.g, A. Reville) that this claim was an 
.‘ificr-llioiighi . The first intention of Jesus wa», 
ilicy ■'jiy. -imply to proclaim the Kingdom of God ; 
and" the assumption of '^as forced 

upon Him by the failure •> I! > s message. 
In order to retrieve His uccliiiirig cause, He con- 
sented, though against Hi- vill, to bring it into 
line with the national hope, and appeared in 
Jerusalem as the declared Messiah. 

It may indeed be accepted as one of the most 
certain results of the modern study of the Gospels, 
that in the earlier part of His ministry Jesus was 
silent regarding His Messianic claim. But the 
evidence is almost conclusive that He only held it 
in reserve, and intended from the first to make it. 
(1) The Messianic hope was in.-eparably bound up 
with the idea of the Kingdom of God. From the 
moment that He knew^ Himself called by God to 
inaugurate the Kingdom, Jesus must have recog- 
nized His title to the office of Messiah. No other 
form was possible, under Jewish modes of thought, 
by which He might express to Himself His own 
relation to the Kingdom. (2) The accounts of His 
earliest teaching all lay stress on the authority 
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with which He >; iv-'lcv li'.',* in His manner of 
utterance the u- 'v.-'Ii-ilo-- ni a uniq^ue personal 
dignity (Mt 7^^ Mk P'^). This sense of authority 
is especially marked in the Sermon on the Mount, 
with its repeated ‘I say unto you.’ It seems 
evident that even while confining Himself to the 
rule of teacher, Jesus was fully aware that He was 
much more. As yet He made no open claim to 
the place of Messiah, but the knowledge that it 
belonged to Him coloured His "whole action and 
thought. (3) At 0£esarea Philippi, when He at 
last broke the silence, He elicited a si>ontaneous 
confession from His disciples. If the incident has 
been rightly reported (and few passages in the 
Gospels bear stronger marks of authenticity), we 
are compelled to infer that, while TT‘-, 

claim, He had only been waiting ti ■ • ' 1 ' 

should recognize it* of themselves. In His previous 
intercourse with them He had been leading them, 
step by stej), to this final recognition. His choice 
of the title ‘ Son of Man ’ may have been deter- 
mined by a like motive. The title was ambiguous, 
and did not necessarily involve the more explicit 
title ; but it served to awaken reflexion, and to pre- 
pare the way for the definite claim ''J ‘ ' ’ *■ 

We are justified, therefore, in 
Jesus intended from the first to declare Himself, 
and that His silence was part of His deliberate 
plan. The two chief motives that weighed with 
Him can be gathered, almost with certainty, from 
the whole tenor of tins Gospel narrative. (1) He 
had resolved on a i no; in *(1 (*f working which would 
have been impossible if the people iiad ini'nodiMiely 
known Him as the Messiah. The Kingdom, lie 
conceived it, was a spiritual magnitude, and He 
could fulfil it only by effecting an inward change 
in the hearts and minds of men. As Messiah, He 
would have been committed at once to action of a 
• !• nature, and could never have pursued 
II ' U i-f teaching, healing, comforting. The 
story of the Temptation, which probably rests on 
some authentic communication of Jesus to His 
disci ■ ^ . ■ ' ""T* i as choosing between the 

two ■ ■ which were open to Him 

at the outset. He decided to trust Himself to the 
purely spiritual forces, and His silence was the 
necessary consequence of this decision. (2) He 
desired to rid the Messianic idea of the national 
and political character with which the popular 
irnngiiiafuui had Invested it. By assuming the 
title prematurely He would have awakened false 
hojjes and exposed His mission to a fatal mis- 
apprehension. It was necessary, first of all, to 
create a new ideal in the mind of the people by the 
revelation of His own character and life. When 
they had learned to replace their worldly concej)- 
tion of the Messiah by a truer and more spiritual 
one, He would be able to declare Himself. It Avas 
this that happened at last in the case of His 
immediate followers. Through their intercourse 
with Jesus they had attained to a higher knowledge 
of the Divine purposes, and in Him 

the true Messiah. But ‘he ■'i.-M-UMi that 

they should tell no man of him The 

nation as a Avliole Avas engro'^'^ed Avith its hope 
of a political deliverer, and was still incapable of 

< in.: TTi- secret. 

riin- ).;■■ wc can regard our Lord as acting con- 
sistently on a plan, formed, most probably, before 
He commenced His public ministry. He knew’ 
Himself to be the Messiah, hut had determined to 
conceal His claim until His teaching and His 
personal influence should produce a change in the 
minds of His countrymen. It is difficult, hoAvever, 
to avoid the conclusion that from Csesarea Philippi 
onward His original plan was set aside. Instead 
of continuing His chosen work until the whole ! 
people should spontaneously confess Him as His I 


OAvn disciples had done. He resolved to go up to 
Jerusalem and proclaim Himself openly at the 
Passover feast. That this Avas the express pur- 
pose of His journey to Jerusalem is indicated in 
.■■e .lets by which He marked His 

' u* i! entrance in fullilment of an 

unmistakable prophecy (Zee 9^), and the cleansing 
of the Temple by right of His Messianic preroga- 
tive. The abrupt transition from a consistent 
reserve to a studied publicity can be accounted for 
only on the ground that He had entirely changed 
His plan. It had become evident to Him that 
the expectation with which He started had missed 
its fulfilment. The people, so far from responding 
to His message, had settled into a mood of apathy 
or even of declared hostility. There was no longer 
any purpose in . ’ ‘ . silence, and He de- 
termined to asse: !i .it the great gathering 

of the nation, and bring His Messianic Avork to a 
final issue. 

3 . A question rises here of the profoundest 
interest and importance. When our Lord decided 
on this second plan, did He f ully realize that it 
would involve His sacrijicial death ? To this 
question we can offer no definite answer. That 
He contemplated the possibility of His death at 
Jerusalem appears certain. Apart from the actual 
statement that He foretold the end to His disciples 
(Mk 8®^ 9^^ 10-^“^’), — a statement which may be in- 
fluenced by later reflexion, — Ave cannot doubt that 
He knew the temper of the national authorities, 
and consciously hazarded His life. His teaching 
also in that closing i^eriod assumes a new char- 
acter. He no longer speaks of the Kir.:ih»iii . 
immediately at hand, but prepares l!i- 

for an indeflnite delay. He dwells much on the 
thought that whatever may befall Himself, the 
triumph of His work is certain. But Avhile He 
surmised, Avith an ever clearer conviction, that the 
assertion of His Messialiship would involve His 
death, it does not appear that He chose death 
^ \ n- iii*f ^ (u His plan. We may 

■ ■ 'y fi I : i.c i* in Gethsemane, that 
up to the very end He entertained the pu'-ibilify of 
a different fulfilment. This only can be affirmed 
Avitli entire certainty : that He was resolved to 
pursue His vocation to the very uttermost, leaving 
the manner of its final accomplishment in the hands 
of God. 

4. We have dealt hitherto with our Lord’s plan 

as it concerned His personal life and calling ; but 
there is a further problem which cannot Avell be 
separated from this one. How did He intend that 
His work should he completed? How far did He 
contemplate the Avorld-Avide extension of the Chris- 
tian community after His death? The ansAver 
must largely depend on the interpretation of His 
idea of the Kingdom of God, miich is still in 
many points obscure. If He believed (as is main- 
tained by Bousset, J. Weiss, and other recent 
writers) that the Kingdom Avonld come almost 
immediately by a sudden act of God, there could 
he no anticipation in His mind of the gradual 
development of a Christian Church. If (as appears 
more probable) He allowed room for an interval, 
more or less pr.-i before the dawning of the 
Kingdom, we have still to question whether He 
planned <i vlopinoTil on the lines which Avere 
actually roli-jvi-d. 'Mu direct allusions to the 
Church (Mt 16^® bear evident traces of later 
modification, and it would be hazardous to employ 
them as the basis of any theory. More considera- 
tion is due to the sayings (Mt 8^^* 2D^) which 

foretell the rejection of Israel and the opening of 
the Kingdom to those of every nation who were 
worthy of it. Such thoughts may well have been 
present to the mind of Jesus, especially in the 
later days, when the hostility of His own country- 
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men became more and more decided. It seems 
clear, however, from numerous indications in the 
Gospels, that His original plan was confined to a 
mission to Israel. He chose twelve disciples, with 
obvious reference to the number of the tribes (cf. 
Mt 1928=Lk 22^*^). He hesitated to exercise His 
healing power in the Gentile province, lest He 
might exceed the limits of His mission (Mk 1^). 
He charged His disciples to avoid the Gentile and 
Samaritan cities and confine themselves to the 
' lost sheep of the house of Israel’ (Mt 10®* ®). These 
indications are all sufficiently explicit ; and they 
are confirmed by the actual history of the primitive 
Church. Peter and his fellow-A23ostles, on the day 
of Pentecost and long afterwards, were still un- 
aware that their Master desired them to proclaim 
His message to the wider Gentile world. The 
mission of Paul was a grave departure from the 
aeceiDted programme, and was sanctioned only 
after long and anxious deliberation, and under 
strict conditions. It could hardly have been so 
regarded if the disciples had knowm that such a 
mission had been contemx^lated from the first, in 
the plan of Jesus Himself. 

We can only conclude that our Lord made no 
definite provision for the establishment of an out- 
ward Church and its world-wide extension. He 
delivered His message to His own people, and 
formed no clear design of a work that should 
embrace all men. None the less He had entirely 
broken with Jewish particularism. Even the 
Messianic title, as claimed by Him, assumed a 
new meaning in which the traditional patriotic 
idea was wholly lost. His message was in its 
spirit universal, and made appeal to that which 
is permanent and central in our common nature. 
Whether ph,'!’ the future expan- 

sion of His Church is not, theretore, a matter of the 
first importance. He gave the impulse which 
could not but result after His departure in the 
work of St. Paul, and in a missionary enterprise 
which can never know pause or limit. The in- 
ward purpose of Jesus, if not His express com- 
mandment, is rightly summed up in the closing 
words of St. Matthew’s Gospel : ‘ Go ye therefore, 
and make disciples of all the nations.’ 

Literature. — Besides the many Lives of Jesiis (e.g, Keim, 
A. R^ville, 0. 

useful recent 1 ■ . ■ 

(1S91) ; J. We; ■ ■ ■ /’ ■ V (1900) ; 

Bousset, Jesui , j ’ ' o Haupt- 

problemeder T , J -F -v ' T 'd.-.- ' * 

Mind in Chr ■* J , !!. B: ■ ”, 'lli ' /. .■ , u j-I-'/ 

r >'* i ’ ■ hooks relating to the Apostolic Age (e.gr. 

v. . etc.). E. P. Scott. 

PLATTER {Trapox/yls, Mt 232®, TTlva^, Lk 113»).— 
1. The dish. — The wmrds thus translated in the 
above parallel passages referred probably to the 
same kind of tray or flat dish. The latter word 
{pinax) is also translated ‘ charger ’ in Mt 14®* 
Mk 62®* 28. Originally a circular mat about three 
feet in diameter made of closely woven ^ wheat 
straw in the natural colour or of variegated 
pattern, it became a fiat, low-rimmed tray of brass 
or copper, which was laid on the stool or low 
table around which the family gathered at meals. 
Similar to this, only with the rim somewhat 
deepened, are the smaller flat dishes, resembling 
saucepans, made of glazed earthenware and tin- 
coated copper, now used in Palestine for the serv- 
ing of cooked food. The reference in the texts 
above quoted was probably to a dish of this sort. 
It is placed on the large tray, and into it each one 
at the table dips Avith a small scoop of thin bread 
torn from one of tlie loaves at his side, and thus 
lifts out the required mouthful of food. 

2* Ceremonial reference.— Christ rebuked the 
artificial scrupulosity that paid more attention to 


contingencies of ceremonial pollution than to actual 
and necessary cleanliness. A dish might be soiled 
with dust and stains, and yet be technically free 
of ira]3nrity, unless it Avere laid on a table on which, 
for example, a few drops of milk had previously 
fallen. The table itself also (Mk 7^) had to be 
Avashed, not out of regard for simjile and whole- 
some cleanliness, but to avoid the danger of such 
law-breaking contamination. At the jiresent day, 
in a house or institution conducted on strictly 
Rabbinical lines, the utensils for the cooking of 
meat, and those used in th-, p • pj,:'; (;<'M of milk 
dishes, must be kept in ainerenu pares of the 
kitchen. This is done not in deference to delicate 
sensibilities Avith regard to taste and smell, but 
because ''' of such vessels might 

create a ■ \ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ i ‘ l it Avould be possible to 

commit a conjectural ■■ *■. ■■■ > ■ ' of the prohibi- 

tion against seething ; \ . ■■■ i: ■ mother’s milk 
(Dt 1421). 

Rabbinical h ; Eb! ’’--’! v ith regard to food and 
dishes, and tin* n ip of Christ’s disciples to 

such ceremoni/ ■ x-''* Termed one of the first 

difficulties encountered by the gospel. The con- 
cession on the JeAvish side was a great testimony 
to the poAver of the neAV life in Christ, for such 
regulations were taught to JeAvish children from 
infancy, and Avere commended by the venerated 
names of- teachers who had ingeniously elaborated 
them. So great Avas the influence of such teach- 
ing, that St. Paul on one occasion remonstrated 
Avith his fellow- Apostle Peter for complying Avith it 
to the detriment of the gospel, and added, in lan- 
guage of personal condemning 

the dissimulation, . * 15.;" . was carried 

away Avith it (Gal 2^® RV). See also art. Dish. 

G. M. Mackie. 

PLAY. — See Boyhood, vol. i. p. 222, and Games. 

PLEASURE. — Not passing pleasure but true 
happiness is to be sought by the discMe of Christ. 
Pleasure as such is transitory, but Christian joy 
and peace are continual and e-fcernal. This life is 
a preparation for the fruition of eternal happiness, 
and not merely a series of opportunities for grati- 
fication to self and others (Lk 12®'^). In itself 
pleasure is not evil, for all things Avere made by 
("od ihnmgh His Son (Jn P). He sanctioned and 
.'-juu-'KImI .-••cial festivity in due season (Jn 2^"^^), 
and said of Himself, in contrast with the ascetic 
John the Baptist, ‘ The Son of Man came eating 
and drinking’ (Mt IP®). But pleasures are not 
alAvays expedient, and may work eternal mischief 
(Lk 8^^). The days of Noah and Lot Avere days 
of pleasure and self-indulgence, Avlien God’s visita- 
tion fell suddenly on the devotees, of eating and 
drinking and marrying (Lk 172^* 2 ®). Such sensual 
pleasure absorbs too much of man’s limited eftbrt 
to be truly profitable (Jn 62'^). The sons of 
this world lead efibrtless lives (Lk 20®^), but 
Christ’s Kingdom is not of this world (Jn 18®®). 
The citizens of Christ the King must beware 
of careless indulgence in pleasure, being ready for 
I His sudden presence (Lk 21®^ 12®®). Yet, far more 
than all tliis, the pursuit of ph i- (V'-loyirry. 

' heeanse it is the folloAving ju ;•.■■■ v. il! - 

(as it Av ere) instead of the .‘.'i ii-gj!'-; '. ■) 1 i'.* 

Light of the Avorld ( Jn 8^® 9®). It is really a folly 
to accumulate the means of pleasure (Lk 12^®* ^^) ; 
hut for the Christian it is treason to pursue 
pleasure instead of leaving all and following Him 
(Lk In return, the Lord has unfailing pro- 

mises of blessedness here and hereafter (Lk 1822- 
Mk 1022* ®®) ; but the true disciple must renounce 
evervthing this Avorld offers, to be counted worthy 
of the eternal joy (Mt 102^, Mk 8®^ Lk 92 ®), The 
sensuous or sensual life of the soul {i^vxv) must 
not be striven after (Mt 162® 10®®, Mk 8®®, Lk 92 ^ 
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1733 , Jn 12^®]. All the pleasure the world can 
aiibrd will never compensate for what is lost in 
such a pursuit (Mt 16-^, Mk 8^®, Lk 9^®). In this 
comprehensive statement even intellectual and 
gesthetic forms of pleasure are included. The 
habit of daily self-denial is to be adopted (Lk 9-^). 
No delight in business, however laudable in itself, 
must rival the call of Christ (Lk W^). A dreadful 
reversal awaits the Dives who clings to the pleas- 
ures of this age (Lk 16-'®). Thus the rich are 
terribly handicapped in their heavenly course 
(Mt IQ-'^). Th ’■ . « ■ of this world may secure 

the horrors of • J . No, the disciple must 

be as his Master (Mt 10'^®). Tlie Master’s prayer 
was always, ‘ Not what I will, but what thou wilt* 
(Mk 14^h* The xdeasures of popularity (Jn 12'*3) 
and of ostentation (Mt Lk 20*^®) are to be 

avoided. Hand or eye may well be sacrificed for 
the sake of faithfulness to Christ in the hox)e of 
eternal salvation (Mt 5^“* Mk 9^®* The 
blessed are those who ‘ hunger and thirst after 
1 igli .(■()'. -rii not after xjleasure (Mt 5^). The 
.'.lidil’il dL-ciph', shall find tribulation rather than 
pleasure (Jn 16^^), inward peace but an outward 
sword (Mt 10^^), joy rather than enjoyment (Jn 
1511 X02U-22 yy, ]g, Frankland. 

PLOUGH i&poTpop ). — The plough is mentioned 
but once in NT (Lk 9®*-^), and the act of ploughing 
twice (Lk 17^ 1 Co 9^^). The Eastern xdough 
appears to have changed but little since ancient 
times, the oldest representations closely resem- 
bling the implement now in use. It is almost 
entirely of wood, and is of slight construction, the 
furrow drawn being only 4 or 5 inches deep in 
light soil. It consists of a pole about 8 ft. long, 
in two pieces, with a joint in the middle. Through 
the butt-end is passed downward and made fast a 
piece of wood about 5 ft. long, the upper end slop- 
ing backward to form the handle. The under end 
is sharpened, and armed with a piece of iron. 
This serves as both coulter and share. The handle 
is grasped with the left hand, the right holding 
the goad to drive and guide the oxen. To the 
thin end of the i^ole is attached a crossbar with 
yokes which drop upon the necks of the oxen, and 
are fastened by the yoke-hands. See also art. 
AgricuLTItre in vol. i., and in Hastings’ VB, i. 
49^* (where the i)Iough is figured). W, Ewing. 

POET. — It may seem unnecessary to protest at 
the outset against the idea of any essential incom- 
X)atibility of poetry with truth, as if, because a 
saying is jDoetry, it lay under the Mi.-picioii of being 
untrue, or even less true than pr« >'-(*. Vet that 
delusion has clone so much harm even in regard to 
secular writings, that it is necessary to refer to 
it in the association of i)oetry with the most sacred 
writings in the world. The fact is, of course, that 
poetry is often the only medium of <!\|)ro-'-iori for a 
more direct and larger truth. Mm iiy i null- are too 
subtle and too ' e expressed other- 
wise ; and it w ■ i ■ ■ • , 1 ■ 1 , God should have 

chosen to make use of X)oetry in IT:- - ip’ 
tion. Greek poets were prophets, and Hebrew 
prophets were poets. In every age and nation the 
connexion between religion and poetry has been so 
close that it excites no wonder when Lecky {Hist, 
of nationalism, ii. 232, 253, 260) tells us that, in 
the past, rcUgioii-. <jogma has been transformed into 
poetiy, or Mm ui lew Arnold [Essays in Criticism), 
that in the future this transformation will be com- 
plete. It excites no wonder, for these writers were 
so impressed with the interest and significance of the 
connexion, that they did less than justice to the 
eoLually clear pliononivnon of the element of indis- 
utahle facts that are x^ermanently claimed by 
istory and by science in the Christian religion. 


No definition of poetry is here offered. Matthew 
Arnold’s definition of it as ‘a criticism of life ’ is 
true, hut iiiMileiimitcly true. It is one kind of 
criticism of life — one which utilizes emotion and 
imagination in a peculiar way. and often afiectb the 
style of utterance in the direction of music, through 
rhymed or rhythmical utterance more or less de- 
liberate and formal. The result is that subtle and 
yet unmistakable quality which dillerentiates 
Xioetry from prose, the use of which is an art akin 
to the graphic arts, yet often imconscioas, and 
generally instinctive rather than deliberate. 

That Jesus was in this sense an artist is abun- 
dantly manifest. We shall see how in Him the 
poetic and the graphic qualities blended, ^ and 
nothing about Him is more evident than the delicate 
and indeed exquisite sensitiveness, both of body 
and of mind, which accompanies these qualities. 
Even ill His unusually speedy death (Mk 15“^^) we 
see the result of an extremely sensitive frame. It 
was this that led to the constant perversion of His 
words by coarse-grained and \ ;i1g.ir I'W -o’l- (Jn 2^^), 
and often led Him to keep silence (Mt 27^“) when 
the '■ n Ci'i.- demanded sj^eech ; He knew 
that • 1 ' lb 1 . ight say, He could not have 

made them understand Him. 

At the beginning of the Gospels we find the story 
of His life set deep in poetry. The stories of John 
the Baptist's preaching are full of the poetry of the 
desert, with its intense visual images of the vipers, 
the axe, the stones, the fires, and the fan of the 
wilderness (Mt 3*^ etc.). The infancy of Jesus is 
cradled among .songs of women and of men, in 
which the narrative breaks forth into the music of 
the earlie.st Christian hymns. 

His biograi)hcr> are poets. The Gospel which 
gives us by far the most intimate glimpses into His 
inner life is written by a man who was a jioet to 
the very heart of him. Matthew, himself less 
poetical*, interpolates his narrative v ith long i^wing- 
ing quotations from the poets of his native laiul, 
such as those recorded in 4^-"^®, or that tender and 
apxiropriate fragment from Isaiah «« •:< « 11 .’".; the 
bruised reed, introduced with so great a pathos in 
12-®. Even Mark, the most prosaic and al most curtly 
practical of them, is turned into a poet when he is 
■writing the life of Jesus. The sinqile pathos of 
such a word as ‘ When he thought thereon he 
weiit’ (14’^-), or the sudden reminder that Jesus in 
the wilderness of His temptation had for His com- 
p<ii'i-»n- I he wild beasts and the angels (P^), are 

i:iiiii!i M M('. 

It has been wisely said that all children are 
poets, and indeed there is no poetry so pure as that 
of the naivetd of the little child. Of the childhood 
of Jesus \ve know practically nothing but what He 
retained of its spirit through later years. In a 
very true sense tlie childhood of Jesus lasted to the 
end, and He retained a child’s heart through all 
His years. Children knew this when He was near 
them, and seem to have come to Him without hesita- 
tion (Mt 18^) as to one of themselves. No doubt 
one bond between them and Him was that direct- 
ness of vision and of thought and speech which 
characterized both. But the poetry of their minds 
and hearts must also be remembered. 

Thus it came to pass that the Kingdom of God 
which He established was proclMimed a.- ibe King- 
dom of the child (Mt 19^*^) : TT-'‘ ■ -m'l'd , p'.qihetic 
verse in confirmation of FI-- -<,\ .i:- i lu.i 1 lie praise 
of God was made perfect la p-i-'i'c: ilnmig'i infant 
lips (Ps 8^ Mt 2P®) ; He Ili- I V : lu-r speci- 

ally for revealing to the instinctive minds of babes, 
truths which were unattainable by the wise and 
prudent (Lk 10^^) ; and, in the finest reference of 
all, He told how the angels of the children dwell in 
heaven, always beholding the face of the Father 
(Mt 18^*^). Wlien to these utterances we add the 
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fact that He was interested in the very human chil- 
dren who played and quarrelled in the market- 
place at their games of marriages and funerals (Mt 
IP®), we have said enough to show very plainly 
His sympathy with the poetry of childhood. 

Arrived at manhood, and having thoughts within 
Him that had long been .-cruggling for utterance, 
and had now come to their hour, J esus deliberately 
chose poetic forms of language as the medium of 
His speech. The characteristic mould in which 
Hebrew poetry was cast, was not rhythm as in the 
Greek and Roman poems, nor rhyme in the later 
Western fashion. It was a kind of measured anti- 
thesis, in which, in each saying, there was a fall 
balancing the rise. This antithetic b-.b.-'i-ig 
seen in most of Jesus’ sayings. Each ‘i-' Tm ,'j‘- 
tudes in Mt 5 illustrates this mode, while v.^^ 
the same chapter adopts the more complex form of 
the balanced triplet instead of couplet.* 

It is true i ])'>■ ' i \ . tir'.d art in general, are very far indeed 

from being .■ of expression. There is to-day a 

renewal of the thoroughly unreasonable fashion of exaggerating 
■ ■ ■ ■ ■ in art, until the matter has come to 

■ quantity. While both elements must 

be recognized, i' -.v found that Johnson was far 

nearer the truth when he said that it was impossible for a man to 
be ‘ the good poet without first being the good man,’ than those 
for whom style is everything and matter wholly unimportant. 
You do not make poetry out of prose by dividing it into anti- 
thetic or other kinds of couplets. There is, besides the form, 
the subtle spirit, and much more, that really determines the 
classification. Yet, when all this is admitted, it remains true 
that form has much effect on matter, and there is an inevitable 
and strong reaction of the style upon the thought expressed. 
Thus when Jesus ch - " His day and nation 

for the utterance of ' I -. -■■ ■ ■ ■. ! I t.'> more and more com- 
pletely within the line of poetry. 

If it be true that it is not the form alone that (li-sting li-hes 
' : from prosaic, it is equally true rhar u. is not 

Apart from what is said, and from the liter- 
ary medium through which it is expressed, there is what we 
have called a ‘ subtle spirit ’ which emanates from the tempera- 
ment of a writer and gives the poc lc (lua'i v of vhe writing. It 
is an elusive spirit to those ■\lv> <1* fii'^ it in scientific 

terms, and it can only be :ii)|>ri.'''ai< J < o"erete example by 

those who are themselves id 'oi' u-ih i:. All poets write 
for po:-('. arrd for poets only ; they count upon the poetic intel- 
liL'C'ico of ilioir readers, and shrink back' into silence when in 
the society of those in whom that sense is deficient. Yet there 
are two elements which certainly are never absent from the 
spirit in question, and which may be taken as essential to the 
building up of poetic work. T.- ,i . i ’■ ' * 1 '■* emotion 
and of imagination, not (as ■. . I- • but un- 

mistakable by all who are in sympathy with the poetic mood of 
mind. 

The mention of emotion in this connexion recalls inevitably 
the famous definition of religion as ‘ morality touched with 
emotion ’ (M. Arnold, Lit. and Dogma, ch. ii.). It is indeed a 
meagre and inadequate conception of religion. Yet there is a 
iarge element of truth in it, and the emotional element in all 
true religion allies it with poetry. 

That the temperament of J esus was r i ■ b i 
way is so familiar a fact 

little dwelling on. Christ as man of feeling is almost 
too well known. Perhaps we should rather say 
misknown, for anything of that sentimentality 
w^hich vulgar minds are accustomed to associate 
with Him i' ab-ent from Him. His 

emotion is iriv.jsv- and controlled, and 

when it finds expression, it is always utterly real 
and virile, without a touch of either the fantastic 
or the effeminate. A splendid example of the 
sensitive re.sponse to emotion which produces 
literary effect of the most delicate though uncon- 
scious poetic quality, is to be found in the story of 
the Prodigal Son (Lk 15). From the beginning to 
verse 24 no one can fail to feel the rising exhil- 
aration, an effect manifestly produced by the 
corresponding crescendo in the narrator’s feeling. 
Suddenly, on the entrance of the elder brother, 
all is damped down, and the story drags itself to 
the close like a stricken thing. 

* This subject is discussed and illustrated in Griffenhoofe’s 
Unwritten Sayings of Jesu^ ; and in Briggs’ articles in the Ex- 
poF,itory Timen, viii. [1807] 393, 452, 492, ix. 69, which, however, 
barry the matter further than all readers will be prepared to 

'ollow the author. 


There are many signs of the ebb and flow of feel- 
ing in connexion with the events of Jesus’ own 
experience. At the critical moments of His life 
this is naturally most noticeable. There is the 
outburst on the occasion of His first appearance 
in the synagogue of Nazareth, with the memories 
of thirty years behind the exhilaration. One can 
feel yet the thrill of the opening quotation, ' The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me,’ etc. (Lk 4^® quoted 
fromIsdP)- P"''* !;■ oeep is the depression 

manifest in H ■ ' ■>' • ■ to His disciples of 

the inevitable cross whose shadow had begun to lie 
upon His path. In the words, ‘ Likewise siiall also 
the Son of Man suiter of them ’ (Mt 17 ^-)j there is an 
almost intolerable pathos. But the cross, as it 
came nearer, changed its aspect for Him, and as He 
entered on its terrific pathway at the end, one hears 
a shout of exultation, almost of laughter, in the 
words recorded in Jn 12-^'^\ when we are told that 
He ‘ rejoiced in spirit.’ Yet unmistakable though 
these instances are, there is even a more poignant 
emotion in such little casual touches as the contrast 
between the homelessness He felt and the homes of 
foxes and of birds (Mt 8-®) ; or in such a wayside 
incident as that in which He defended the woman 
who Giath wrought a fine work upon me’ (26^®), 
and whose gracious deed aflected Him as with the 
breath of burial sx^ices. 

Countless instances, and those of many kinds, 

■ b ' . 1 from His speech to others. The 

the fig-tree (Lk 13®) is a real 

■ I • ■ .*■ When He addresses the dead 

damsel in the homely Aramaic tongue (Mk 5**^), we 
have the same tone in which a northern peasant 
of our own land might say ‘ Lassie I ’ Nor can we 
omit those words which must have seemed to the 
discii)le to whom they were spoken to gather ujd 
‘ ' b ■ i ” ' be tenderness of boyish memories with 

. “ man’s patient suffering, ‘When thou 

wast young, thou girdedst thyself, and walkedst 
whither thou wouldest ; but when thou shalt be 
old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and 
another shall gird thee, and carry thee whither 
thou wouldest not’ (Jn 21^®). 

Perhaps the point at which the emotion of Jesus 
reaches its deepest fulness and tenderness of sug- 
gestion is in regard to the men and women of His 
nation. The metaphor of the hen and her brood 
(Lk 13®^) was spoken with sobs. But the figure 
round which His emotion urn pie^f iuTUUM; 
most of all was the favourite’ r.--ihelh o ' . : * 

shepherd and the sheep. The OT image repeated 
by later ju-opliei- ■*‘rom 1 K22^’^(‘I saw all Israel 
scattered ni>(>n ihc hills as sheep that have no 
shepherd ’) laad evidently touched His heart most 
deeply. Carlyle points out in his Essay on Burns 
how the shej>herd instinct of the poet puts him in 
the place of the suffering sheep ; and it was the 
same instinct which drew from Ps 23, and from 
the passage above quoted, so rich and wonderful a 
shepherd poetry as the sayings of Jesus afford. 
He knows the ways and the folding of the flock 
(Jn 10^^* ^®). He is touched with compassion for 
those lost ones of the House of Israel who are as 
sheep without a shepherd (Mt 9®® 15^). His Good 
Shepherd is seen in such detail as only the pitiful 
heart could have suggested, ‘leaving the ninety 
and nine in the wilderness ’ (Lk 15^, Mt 18^^), and 
‘going into the mountains’ in search of the 
wanderer. When the Shepherd is smitten, the 
sheep will be scattered abroad (Mt 26®^), neverthe- 
less He will ‘ go before them into Galilee ’ (Mk IG"^), 
bringing the scattered flock home. 

These proofs of Christ’s emotion are very familiar, 
but His imagination has received less attention, 
and to it we shall devote a somewhat more minute 
study. That it was strongly in evidence is suffi- 
ciently proved by the fact that some of the J ews 
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on one occasion took Him to be a devil-possessed 
Samaritan (Jn Nothing could be a surer 

tribute to imagination than this judgment of the un- 
iiri.igi'i.ii l\ His actual experiences, His memories 
of past events, and His thoughts about even ab- 
stract truth, alike presented themselves in images 
to His mind. Generally the images were visual, 
and sometimes the;^ were extremely vivid in out- 
line. He thought in jpictures, which rose either 
from what He had actually seen, or spontaneously 
in His imagination. 

Scenes from the life — plant and animal — of nature occur in 
all His parables, and in very many saying:s, which show the 
exactness and sympathy of His observations. The whitening- 
harvest fields ot the fertile valley of Samaria (435), sparsely 
dotted with the few labourers whose brilliant garments shone 
like flowers among the corn, is one of the very few instances of 
landscape in His descriptions of nature. The mountain-lands 
of both the north and south attracted Him, ’ ‘ j 

find Him making straight for the highlands < < ■ < 

task of life was over (Mt 28^046). But more frequently it is a 
clear-cut piece of detail that He sees, sharp-edged and com- 
plete in itself. A spring c‘ ‘ 'Jn 4i0), the trackless 

mystery of the night wind ' . ' white upon the offal 

heap where it had been thrown out as savourless (Lk 1434- 35), 
two sparrows sold for a farthing (Mt are wa 3 'side pictures 
which He has engraved on the imagination of the world. His 
favourite image was characteristic of that land where there were 
few forests, but where the single tree was so precious, either for 
shadow or for fruit (cf. W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites). 
His images of singletrees, — the vine, the fig, and the olive, — with 
their roots, branches, leaves, all seen as it were in detail, will 
occur to every reader (Mt 1233 etc., Jn 15 ^ etc., Mt 21i9, Mk 1323, 
Lk 13®). One of the finest and tenderest of all His imaginative 
descriptions is that mere touch of artistry which gives us in a 
flash the life of the reeds bending before desert winds (Mt ll^). 

The picturesqueness of His metaphors is very 
great. From the peaceful joy of the children of 
the bridechaniber (9^®) to the storming of the 
Kingdom by the violent (IF^), we pass through a 
wonderful gallery of vivid scenes. Who can tell 
what great tableaux were before His mind’s eyes 
as He said such words as these — Hhe Son of Man 
is come to give his life a ransom for many ’ (202^) ; 

‘ for crisis have I come into the world ’ ( J n 9®®) ; ‘ I 
have overcome the world’? (16^®). One figure has 
become so familiar through His use of it that we 
have almost '"■■■■■: ■ hat it is a metaphor — the 

'h^.^roofiluic • , Lk 222o* ^2^ Jn 18^^). Three 

times He saw His appointed destiny in life under 
the image of a cup held to His hands or lips by the 
Father’s hand ; and Christendom, and indeed the 
world, has taken over the beautiful and great 

\ > I M'-r instances of His visual intensity of 
inmginal.ion could be quoted than those which 
j-cf('r Lo die j)lay of light and dai'kness. Such 
references recur like a sort of chorus from begin- 
ning to end of His work ; and it is not without 
significance that the stories of the healing of the 
blind are told in such detail. This 
blazes out in full splendour in the magniiicent 
sentence, ‘ I am the light of the world ’ ( J n 8^^), and 
the figure is sustained and strengthened by the 
assurance that those who believe in the light be- 
come ‘children of light’ (12^®) — i.e. themselves 
radiant, their upturned faces caught and 

reflected the light to which i!i'\v vcn turned. 
This is rendered all the more brilliant by the in- 
tense consciousness of darkness to which it is in 
(>[)]M>.'.iti(m. John, in his description of the de- 
parture <)!' Judas from the upper room (13^^^), sig- 
nificantly adds,^ ‘and it was mght.’ In the same 
way Jesus utilizes the sudden contrast between 
the flashing lamps of the baTwnuu -room, reflected 
from the vessels and from flic v hi u; ganuents of 
the guests, with the ‘ outer darkness ’ of the unlit 
street (Mt 25®®). To realize the full brilliance of 
this contrast we must remember that the rooms 
had windows only into the courtyard, and the 
street walls were of blank unpierced masonry. > 
The thought of darkness always moved Christ to a 
kind of horror. No condition was described by * 


Him with such frequency or with such depth of 
feeling as that of those who ‘ had no light in them ’ 
(Jn 11^®), or who deliberately loved and chose 
darkness in preference to light (Jn ‘How 

great is that darkness ! ’ (Mt 6-®) He exclaims with 
a shuddering pause. He hastened men’s work by 
the reminder of the night coming ‘ when no man 
can work ’ (Jn 9^), and as we read we feel the help- 
lessness of hands folded in the dark. When His 
captors and their traitor guide had come upon 
Him, looking through the torchlight upon their 
faces. He said that this was ‘ the power of dark- 
ness ’ (Lk 2253). 

His words abound in bright little sketch-pictures 
of the life and labours of men — etched, one might 
almost say, upon the margins of the Gospels. 
‘ Fishers of men ’ (Mk 1^’'), one with his hand upon 
the plough-handle^ but his head turned back (Lk 
9®^), .^onie with loins girt and lainx^s burning, wait- 
ing for the sound of their master’s returning foot- 
steps (12®5- ®®), another ‘strong and fully armed’ 
(IPi ) — these are among the countless images which 
will recur to every reader. The hair upon men’s 
heads is ■ ‘ ’ to — it is seen as black 

or white ; ■ in the cups they carry 

is cold water {W^). The pictures He draws, as in 
a flash, of the unconsci "f -n and 

women before the most > show 

an extraordinary vivaeit;y vTk IT- ■ - , ; and diere is 
a wonderful x)erfectness about the description of the 
farmer’s life, ‘ as if a man should cast seed into the 
ground ; and should sleep and rise night and day, 
and the seed should sxDring ■ ’ knoweth 

not how’ (Mk 4®'^). Ther xr in His 

pictures, and the rich man ‘in imrple and fine 
linen ’ (Lk 16^®) is exceptional ; but nothing could 
surx)ass the brightness of the scene where the King 
Xmuses as he comes to see the feast, his looks 
arrested by the dulness of the everyday garment 
in the midst of the shining raiment of his wedding 
guests (Mt 22^1). Not less remarkable, though of 
a very diflerent kind, are such realistic ]»ic:hno'- 
that of the blind leading the blind into ihc 
(Lk 6®®). 

These are simple pictures, bub sometimes His poetry is more 
elaborate. In the old Welsh song-s there was a curious device 
by which, for mnemonic purposes perhaps, the lines of story 
or sentiment were interlined with references to nature, con- 
cerning the reeds in the water or the wind in the trees. Was 
it perhaps with the same instinct that Jesus interwove the 
three denials of St. Peter with the two Growings of the cock 
(Mk 1430)? But some of the images are themselves comijlex. 
How subtle, for example, is the imaginative insight that first 
described ‘ the branch abiding in the vine ’ (Jn 15-^') ! Again, 
who hut the rarest of poets would have imagined the birds 
sowing, reaping, and gathering into barns (Mt 620), or have 
separated in thought the idea of the lily and its robes, the 
flower ‘clothing itself according to its nature,’ or rather ‘God 
clothing the grass of the field (630)’? in reference to this 
nature-work, Dr. Sanday contrasts Tennyson’s ‘ Flower in the 
crannied wall’ with the passage about the lily just quoted. 
‘The one,’ he says, ‘gives utterance to a far-off, unattainable 
dream or wish — the other is the ox-pre—- ’•/n of ptrfccL insight 
and knowledge; it is not an .■i-pwmi -om .‘v'< r n iriin.M-=:f of God’s 
. ■ ‘m.- -‘I .1 but a clear unbounded vision of that work- 

’ ’I'- :■■ ■ ■ Divinity of Jesus seen most plainly in His 

t -1 ■ • . ■ the simpleness rather than the grandeur of 
li - p < and we learn of Him ‘not by a planet’s rush 

but a rose’s birth.’ 

'■ ■■.■J' ' •. - ■ r elaborated into a pageantry, but 

■ I ’ ‘‘.eck. The triumphal entry into 

. : rv.*' ■ " . ^ I- al pageant which He sanctioned ; 

and that was only after the days of His life were numbered, 
that the memory of the spectacle might impress men, and when 
it could lead to no n (‘(»r rn-c- among enthusi- 
astic crowds (Mt2H < ’c.) M-- di-fiplo- l1i(‘ ‘•pc.'ifu 'ilnr, 

and perhaps even mi— cd ii hi I Ii.«. u llo’\‘>l»ip. The rc one's! of 
two of them for places on Fi’sr'ghL Imnd and on rTi" hdi C’^Ik J'»3T) 
hints at gorgeous drea I ■ >1 on I’ruir pan I:-? .aiiptal lo 1 liin-i'-lf 
is portrayed in the Temptation of the pinnacle of the Temple 
(Mt 4S), whose moaning undoubtedly was a magical display 
before the eves of wondering crowds. Oc a-'? • .-.’I'., a*- ■■ < -.M, 
Ho poriuh ted Tlis images this elaboration ■■ i i.a ,:i:r".. No-a 
and then the cam as is crowded with ange'-. » '-.■jiio"- 

angeK ' wait unon His pra^-er lo the Father (26^3) ; and by those 
who look w^ith opened eyes, angels iiia\ be seen daily ‘ ascending 
and descending upon the Son of Man ’ (J n I5i). The twelve 
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Apostles are seen seated on twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel (Mt 19-«), and for them and for all believers there 
are ‘ many mansions ’ in the Father’s house (Jn 14-). As to the 
connexion between the earthly and the heavenly life, whatsoever 
the;y bind or loose on earth shall be bound or loo'i.d -i, \ .a, m 
(M t 1619). The accounts (Mt 24) of His Seconci Ly -nii.r .'.i- 
V " • . ' ■ ' the NewTestameiiL. But, now- 

■ ^ I ■ preted, they are brilliantly poetic 

flame-pictures wl ‘ ' ■ ' t ' ■ iselves much of the 

wild beauty and ■ imagination then so 

universal. A favounie scene is inai oi me Son of Man sitting 
on the clouds of heaven (266-1) ; bu' . ■ ’ F- | ‘ ‘ 
which the same Son of Man draws <■ I . ■ - - ‘ . - * ■ 

among His angels because of the i- ‘ '1 " • 

of His followers (Mk S^6). Nor could anything* surpass the 
brilliance of the scene where ‘the - ' *• '<>•:. ^ the 

sun ’ (Mt 1343 )j and we seem to see | . ■ . _ . - the 

cloud rack of Judgment Day passes, ana past its flaming edge 
are seen the seats of the g'lorified spirits in heaven. 

It need not surprise us when we find the imagi- 
nation of Jesus reaching its climax of realistic 
vividness in the field of the weird and the ghastly. 
It is a tragic world, and he w^ho, with his imagina- 
tion in free play, dares to confront its facts im- 
partially, will certainly see and tell gruesome 
things. There is, accordingly, frequent reference 
to loathsome things, whose loathsomeness had 
evidently affected Him. A serpent or a scorpion 
among tood (Mt 7^^ Lk 11^^), a foul cup or platter 
whose exterior gave promise of cleanliness (Mt 
the corruption of moth and rust among treas- 
ures of garments or metal (6^®), are among His 
casual notes of observation. More deliberate and 
(as it were) classical are such sayings as that 
about the carcase and the vultures (24-^), and the 
vipers crawling towards the flames (23^^). The 
bitterness of the spiritual life is driven in almost 
upon our senses as we read that every sacrifice 
must be ‘ salted with fire ’ (Mk 9'^^), that He is come 
to bring not peace, but a sword (Mt 10®^), and that 
only those who eat His flesh and drink His blood 
can claim to have life in them (Jn 6®®). The same 
rises to its height in the wdld picture presented in 
the words, ‘ I am come to cast fire on the earth ; 
and w^hat will I, if it be already kindled ? ’ (Lk 12^^) ; 
while the whole of His reference to Mammon (Mt 
16^ etc.) is so realistic that it used to be imagined 
that this was the name of some Syrian god, such 
as G. F. Watts has painted, with bloody feet and 
haiMl- out the life of humanity. 

most conspicuous of His images of 
the ghastly, are two that are drawn from human 
life. The first is that of the cross-bearers (Mt 
10®®). It is but too easy to ascertain whence this 
suggestion must have come, for men bearing crosses 
to the public places of execution were common 
enough in Palestine under the Romans. So we 
have from Jesus the weirdest of all allegorical 
pictures of the noble life. It is a procession of 
men bearing crosses, and Himself at its head. The 
procession is not staggering in weakness along the 
Via Dolorosa to Calvary. It is winding its way 
through the, sunshine, by the waters of Galilee, 
in and out of villngO'^ wlior<i men are working, and 
women standing by wells, and children playing in 
the streets. The other figure is that of a spectral 
funeral procession, in which the dead are burying 
the dead (8--). The phrase has become proverbial, 
but the imaginary scene in which it originated is 
surely one of the glia^tliest. The corpse of a dead 
man is being carried to its tomb, but in jdace of 
the many-coloured robes of an Eastern funeral 
there are but shrouds like his own in the cortege ; 
and the march of limbs bloodless and stark, and 
the sunlight falling upon closed eyes, are images 
which w'e may well believe never ceased to haunt 
the minds of those who first shuddered at them. W e 
are not here concerned with the lessons which these 
images conveyed. They are among the most im- 
portant of all His teachings, and the point ^ note 
is that He drove them deep into the imagination 


of His hearers by the most daring and unrelieved 
use of the ghastly. 

Nature, too, lent her sinister suggestion. The 
sea was always an object of fear and hatred to the 
Jews. It was strange to them, as to all inland 
nations, and for many centuries they w'ere never 
permitted to become familiar with it on account of 
the Philistine and Phoenician Gentiles, wdio held 
its harbours and its coast. In later days it was 
significant to them chiefly as the path of the in- 
vaders, whose maritime base for Syria was con- 
spicuous from many mountains of Israel at Caesarea. 
Only on a very few occasions does J esus refer to it, 
and always in ominous suggestion. He speaks of 
some \vho compass sea and land to obtain prose- 
lytes, only that they may make them children of 
hell (Mt 2315). Again, F-: - . 

tree or a mountain being ' = ' . . 

into the sea, as a thing 

(Lk 17®). The most appalling doom that can be 
set against the sin of injuring His little ones, and 
which were still better for the injurer than what 
actually awaits him, is to be cast into the sea with 
a millstone about his neck to hold him among the 
wreckage and slime of decaying things in its bot- 
tom ooze (Mt 18®). Amid the terrors of the latter 
Day of Judgment \ve hear the booming of the 
breakers as a Uirrifwn^- undertone — ‘the sea and 
the waves roaring ' (l-k 2]-';. 

Nothing in nature strikes so cold a fear into the 
imagination as that strange and sinister combina- 
tion which has been called ‘ the beauty and tbe 
terror of the Avorld.’ In the sweetest sunshine and 
under the purest light of stars, lurk < . • r i 
cruelties and the obscene i»ut kTju : m i-.,*- 

This also Jesus noted v. hen lie ^poh<‘ of ‘the 
whited sepulchres ’ (Mt 23^'^) — the brightest spots 
on many a sunny landscape of the East, yet sug- 
gesting a condition of -]■ .r ’ ■:• ■■■ '.vithin, which 
it needs experience t*- :ij.- lb. the utmost 
extreme of poetic power of this sort is felt in the 
sudden introduction of the picture of a fig-tree, 
l)los>oiiimg peacefully in the \ of its leaf- 

age, into the midst of the ■ . . ■ . ' • ■ : ' horrors of 
the picture of the Day of Jn- ^ i :» ■ . 2 !■ «. 

The person of the devil i- lv . I_\' ! rc-t ri; 

to the mind of Jesus, and generally he is adaressed 
or spoken of without imagery. At other times, 
however, he is portrayed as a princely figure — 
‘prince of this wmrld’ — who vainly comes to find 
his own in Him ( Jn 14®®), and w^ho is, by the Cross, 
cast out from his dominion (12®^). There is one 
picture, from which Bunyan probably drew some 
of the imagery of his Holy War, of an attack by 
the Lords of Hell upon the fortress of the Church 
(Mt 16^®). And once, in an hour of triumph, Jesus 
‘ saw Satan fall as lightning from heaven ’ (Lk 10^®)- 

Yet no victory of Good over Evil is ever complete 
on earth, and a deep horror rempi'’ ■■ ’ ■''' c 

mind as it thinks of those wdio if . “i .i < 
the Good and choose the Evil. \ ■ 

horror been more manifest than in the speech of 
Christ, who tells men to * fear him that hath powder 
to destroy both soul and body in hell, yea, fear him ! ’ 
(12®). He uses several figures to express this horror, 
all of tliein borrowed from the OT and its concep- 
tions. Now it is ‘ the outer darkness ’ (Mt 8^^) of 
the unlit street which serves for an image of it ; 
again, it is the offal -heaps of the valley of Jehosha- 
phat, and the fires wdiich were ahvays consuming 
them (Mk 9^^ etc.). But, for the most part, His 
imagination pictures the ab\'ss of J^hool, with the 
‘great gulf fixed’ (Lk 10-®) bciw<-{*ri it and the 
home of Abraham. It is an image closely con- 
nected with that of the ‘ nether deep,’ into whose 
dreary vastness the demons pray that they may 
not be sent (8®^). It is suggestive of the homeless, 
empty spaces beyond the ramparts of the world. 
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where in the thick darkness there is the sound of 
‘ weeping and gnashing of teeth ' (Mt 8^- etc.). The 
words are repeated again and again until w^e seem 
to hear the low sound of that wailing which Dante 
heard within the gates of the Inferno. It is the 
undertone of horror which, even among merely 
human poets, is ever heard beneath the laughter 
and the voices of the world. But none has heard 
it and told the sound with the mingled pity and 
horror of the words of Jesus. 

Hitherto we have noticed only the clear-cut char- 
acter of the ’ ■ ■ rork of Jesus. But there 

is another s ■ . vagueness and a sense of 

•, * 1 - all limits and definitions — which is, 

the poetic obverse of the clear edge. 
This also enters into the true conception of the 
mind of Christ. 

Both in regard to space and time His delight in room, and the 
spaciousness of His thought are evident. The most^ familiar 
example in regard to time is the much disputed word ouoivto? (Mt 
1029 25-i® etc.). The whole point of that phrase is taken from it 
when it become*' i .■ *; ‘ ’ l-outatioii. 

It neither fixes ■ I . . *■ ■..■. . that the 

stretch is eternal. In it the mind simply flings itself out into 
the future, and is aware of the flowing river of the ages. It is 
the poetic and didactic, but not the <loL>iiiatiC‘, puri) 0 '-.c that is 
aimed at and that is accomplished. The sense or enormous 
duration is given with almost aching realization. The hope or 
the denial of a terminiis ad quern is not given. 

His allusions to vague and immense spaces are so numerous 
as to reveal a strongly marked and favourite habit of imagina- 
tion, He seems to delight in the width of the world for the 
mere feeling of its roominess. The sound of a trumpet (Mt 2431) 
is heard, and a flash of lightning seen (Lk 1721) from one end of 
heaven to the other. Even in His reference to the birds and the 
lilies, already quoted (Mt 6‘-8), He is not satisfied till He has 
added * of the air ’ and ‘ of the field ’ (S^O). In these mere touches 
the'.i \ ind earth opens and broadens to the 

hori- ' !. ^ are the subtle touches which only a 

poet’s min 1 ‘ \ ‘ . ne feature of the Kingdom to 

which He ^ ’ ■ * ■ ! . journeying of : *1 ’ • . • 

and of those of later days across huge distances ' '• > ' 

(811). ‘They shall come from the east and from the west,’ 
to sit down at the table of Abraham, and the elect shall be 
gathered from the four winds of heaven (2431). His memories 
of the OT recall remote nooks and crannies of the world — the 
far-off home of the Queen of the South (1242), Sodom and 
Gomorrah, Tyre and Sidon (Lk 1012. 13), and Nineveh (Mt 1241). 
Many of the people of His parables are travellers who go long 
distances and return (Mk 1334 etc.), and He speaks of Himself, 
in one of the most wistful of all His utterances, as ‘ a man going 
a journey into a far country’ (Mt 2514). These allusions are not 
of so much significance in themselv’^es as in their revelation of 
the stretch and travel instinct in the mind of Jesus. They 
become splendidly significant when we remember them in con- 
nexion with such other sayings as that about the Father who 
‘ maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust ’ (545) ; and that also about 
the other sheep which ‘ ■" ■ ' '' ' ‘ ■ ' ' h ‘are not of 

this fold,’ which also H ' ■ ' o ■ ' y be one flock 

and one shepherd (Jn IQi®). In that promise there is the whole 
breadth of His heart, who looks across the world and counts it 
all F'* ■ *« T- *- ’ ■’ His mind throws 

out ■ -■•!'■< I . : M ,1- to which it offers 

a SO" p.r; ■ -I " region or me pnysical as against the 
literalism and preciseness of the Pharisees. While He was out 
among ‘ the ages,’ they were wrangling as to the number of stars 
visible which marked the hour o: ■ < *■ j ■.bile they were 
settling the inches permissible for ,* ■ ■! -di^;’s journey, His 

heart was gathering disciples from the ends of the earth. 

Spirituality and poetry are connected in the most 
intimate way, and the remembrance that Jesus was 
a poet may I'sui 'si.ji'y fiiiJo < <»iin*»versies 

and into inan\' lI'i'.iii Mi i\ <■ iur-. Two 

results may be selected as of very special value to 
the b'l 11 * «■'* ' ■■ mind of Christ. 

. " ■ — Both His laws and His 

gospel have suffered many things at the hands of 
prosaic literalists. There are few things, for in- 
stance, which have been more confusing and harm- 
ful of late years than the perversions of Chri.‘**lianirT 
which literalists have extracted from the Semion 
on the Mount. Even to those who are willing to ac- 
cept the doctrine thus presented in its naked literal- 
ness, it becomes but a counsel of perfection, and life 
in every act of Christian service leads down a blind 
alle;^, until the of constant and 

inevitable failure oecomes altogether intolerable. 
But on those who are repelled by the doctrine, the 


effect is even more serious. To them Christ ap- 
pears a doctrinaire teacher, whose precepts have 
created an impossible situation ; and they turn, 
not from the doctrines only, but from Him. 

The fact is that the poet’s exaggeration is the 
only way in which many truths can be expressed 
at all. Life is far too complex for any words that 
men have found in which to describe it. Spiritual 
things have no adequate language which corre- 
sponds to them; and the only way in which such 
truths can be communicated is by stating one side 
of them with such startling strength and vividness 
that that phase of truth at least shall never be for- 
gotten. Of this fact Christ took the most fearless 
an*"! .■ ^ L, ■ ' ■ . ti'u^ting wholly to 

the . ■ ■ ■ ot Mi" hearer.". Even 

in ■ : ■ ! i ■ . . I le seed of the mustard 

plant is not the smallest of all seeds (Mt 13^-), and 
there is no necessity for the zeal of commentators 
who would search for some unheard-of variety of 
mustard whose seeds are smaller than the spore 
of ferns. No one would have been more amazed 
at such defence of His veracity than He who spoke 
the words. In the same way is to be understood 
the saying, ‘This is my body’ (Lk 22^^ etc.) ; and 
if Luther had allowed himself to perceive this most 
obvious of truths, what a world of unnecessary con- 
uld have been spared to the Church! 
■ .‘is demanded, not for poetry only, but 
for the very continuance of human intercourse, 
which otherwise would at once become a mere 
interchange of pedantries. In the same way are 
to be interpreted such passages as that about the 
hatred of father and mother (14-^^), and many of 
those commands about property, non-resistance (Mt 
5^® etc.), etc., which have been so grievous and so 
unwarrantable a stumbling-block to faith in modern 
times. 

2. These considerations reach their v,ibp‘ 

when we remember that in the teaching of J esus 
there is the spiritual idealism of the poet. The 
incident of His praise of Mary rather than of Martha 
(Lk 10^^) has not unjustly claimed His sympathies 
for the dreamers and the mystics whose world is 
that of the ideal truth. At times this spiritual 
exaltation showed itself in physical effects which 
were recognized by onlookers. As He walked, they 
were amazed and afraid (Mk 10®-). It explains 
many of His wonderful sayings. Without it, that 
strange journey of the disciples would he wholly 
unintelligible, when they were to provide neither 
scrip, nor money, nor even shoes, nor any posses- 
sions but their peace (Mt 10®^’^*)- Similarly must be 
regarded the command to take no thought for the 
morrow, neither for food nor for clothes (6^**). These 
are ideal descriptions, not meant for the ears of 
literalists, but describing that world of spiritual 
conceptions in which His spirit dwelt. With these 
may be compared the ex.-u-ling -nii iinnlii y -'f His 
doctrine of marriage (It)-'-;, vhicli lie Mi!ii'"t'!r sup- 
l)leineiitcd by the further statement that in the next 
world the life of the angels supersedes marriage 
altogether (Lk 203^), and which leads on to 
Paul’s association of the marriage bond with the 
union of Christ and His Church (Eph 5'^^ etc.). 
Such doctrine, He Himself declares, is for them 
that can receive it (Mt indeed the 

whole of Christianity introduces men into an ideal 
world which does not at all correspond to the actual 
world of public life, and towards which the indi- 
vidual Christian is but now feeling his way in 
isolated points of character. It is a life to lead 
with one’s soul commanding and guiding the bo(^. 
That is, if one has a soul ; for Christ (in His 
poetic fashion) refuses to take it for granted that 
a man necessarily has a soul because he is a man, 
and reminds us that each man’s soul has to be 
won (Lk 2P*^). But for those who have souls, and 
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are willing to live lives corresponding to them 
rather than to the flesh, Christ constructs an ideal 
world in which all things have suffered a ‘ change 
into something rich and The heaven is 

God’s throne, and the earth ! 1 1 - m,,! -i oul (Mt 5^- 2 ®). 
The body is a temple where the spirit dwells (Jn 
2^*^). The life is sustained by spiritual food which 
even the closest friends know not of (4®-* ^). To 
live that life is to be citizens of the Kingdom which 
is within (Lk 17-^ and of the other world (Jn 18=^®), 
and wdiich cometh not with observation (Lk 17^^) 
— the Kingdom of the truth (Jn 18^'^). The worship 
of such souls is in spirit and in truth (4-^), and 
their work is to believe (6-®). 

That ideal world — so far ahead of the most spiri- 
tual of us all, yet so persistently claiming us as its 
childi'en and beckoning us to the re- 

newal of our broken attempts to reach it — is a 
world which could have been constructed for man 
only by God incarnate in One who was a poet. 

Literature. — Various modern Lives of Jesus; ct Schiirer, 
EJP; Hausrath, Hist, of NT Times — Time of Jesus; Pej-ton, 
Memorabilia of Jesus, In Oscar Wilde’s De Profundis there is 
a passage in reference to Jesus as ‘ '■ .1 

by the paradoxical excess and way i ‘ . . ■ . . 

which contains it, is yet brilliant and suggestive. 

John Kelman. 

POLICE. — The traditional and unsettled charac- 
ter of governmental relations in Palestine in the 
time of Christ, and the scarcity of definite informa- 
tion as to the organization of civil procedure in 
the provincial courts, make it difficult to ascertain 
exactly what were the ordinary provisions for the 
administration of justice. We cannot positively 
say, for instance, how far the earlier methods which 
obtained under Jewish custom wei’e overshadowed, 
and at times overridden, by the interference of 
Roman and military law. One fact, however, 
seems to emerge, viz., that as a rule, and as a 
matter of policy on the part of the Romans, the 
Jewish courts were left free to administer justice 
in their own w^ay, and were permitted to retain a 
sufficient force of subordinate officers to execute 
the ordinary penalties of the law. It would only 
be in times of considerable disturbance, or in eases 
of the extreme penalty, that the Imperial power 
would come into evidence, and that soldiers would 
supplant the usual civil officers. ‘The ordinary 
administration of the law, both in criminal amd 
civil matters, was left in the hands of the native 
and local courts’ (Schiirer, UJF 1 . ii. 57). Gener- 
ally, it may be safely affirmed, the Mosaic law 
still formed for the Jew the basis on which all such 
administration was conducted ; justice was a de- 
partment of religion, and the officers employed in 
its execution were Temple officials or servants of 
the local Sanhedrin. 

There were two considerable exceptions to this 
rule — one arising from the arbitrary way in w^hich 
the Herods exercised their power, and the other 
due to the invasion of Hellenistic ideas. In a city 
like Tiberias, e.g., where the Greek element was 
v(‘,i-y l}irg(‘. administration was on the Greek model. 
The city bad a council (jSovX??) of 600 members (Jos. 
BJ II. xxi. 9), with such officers as archouy hyparchoi, 
■■■/ • etc. (see Schiirer, HJP li. i. 145). The 

Greek cities of the Decapolis, while their local 
authorities were always liable to be superseded by 
the Imperial power (G. A. Smith, HGIIL, p. 605), 
had ‘communal freedom, their own councils, . . . 
the right of property and administration in the 
surrounding districts ’ (id. p. 594). Even in purely 
Jewish towns, Greek influence was modifying the 
old usage. The large number of Greek and Latin 
words found in the Mishna (Schtireiv HJP II. i. 
31-32) shows that after the 1st cent. A.D. the ex- 
ample of Hellenic institutions was producing a 
change in the methods of conducting civil govern- 
ment ; and already in the Gospels we find traces 


of this, c,g., in the passage in which Jesus makes 
His most explicit reference to the processes of law 
(Mt 5-®* -^=Lk 12®*^) : whereas Mt. uses terms which 
indicate Jewish usage {Kpir'^s, ijTTTjperrjs), Lk. employs 
a- C(|iii\-ah-i!G nords which suggest the Roman 
])s TrpdKTcop) ; see beloAv, and cf. 
Holtzmann, Hand-Corn, in loco. In Mt 5-- (‘ Every 
one who is angry with his brother shall be in danger 
of the judgment; and whosoever shall say to his 
brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the council ’) 
Jesus is referring to the ordinary J ewish courts, the 
‘judgment’ (/cptVi?) being the ‘provincial court of 
seven’ {^ee EGT, in loc., and belowfl, the ‘council’ 
the Sanhedrin. 

In Jerusalem there appear to have been two 
stipendiary magi.strates, who were precluded from 
engaging in other occupations, and whose special 
province it v.a-- to ini the observance of 

the police regulation- <‘i' ibo < ity (see Edersheim, 
LT ii. p. 2S7j. The * Unjust Judge’ of Lk 18^‘® is 
probably an instance of a provincial police magis- 
trate ; but, while his unprincipled character is only 
too typical of Orienlal judge past and present (cf. 

Parabolic ’I ■•n }n,,n >,i Christ.,'^. 158), it is 
not to be inferred from this parable that Jesus 
intended to reflect on the administration of justice 
as a whole. The usual number of judges for each 
city was, in accordance with ancient custom, seven 
(Jos. Ant. IV. viii. 14). Josephus, when in Galilee, 

‘ appointed seven judges in every city to hear the 
lesser quarrels ; for, as to the greater causes and 
those wherein life and death were concerned, he 
enjoined they should be brought to him and the 
seventy elders ’ {BJ II. xx. 5). 

The Mishna assumes the existence throughout 
the country of local Sanhedrins which possess very 
considerable powers. It is to these local Sanhedrins 
that Jesus makes reference when He tells His dis- 
ciples : ‘ Beware of men, for they will deliver you 
up to councils ’ (Mt 10^'^ = Mk 13®). The supreme 
court was the Great Sanhedrin of Jerusalem, before 
which Jesus was tried, and in this body the religious 
and hierarchical character of the Jewish courts of 
justice was naturally more clearly preserved than 
elsewhere. They had under their control a body 
of Temple police, w’ho were Levites, and were under 
the command of crrparTjyoi, at whose head was an 
officer called (TTpar7]yhs rod Upod (Jos. Ant. XX. vi. 2 ; 
BJ VI. V. 3 ; Ac 4^ 5^^ ; the plural is used in Lk 
22^* ®2). The latter office was one which would he 
no sinecure, the numbers of people who thronged 
the Temple courts, even at ordinary times, being 
so great as to necessitate special jirovisions for 
keeping order. These Temple police were not 
armed or regularly trained ; ‘ the greater gart of 
them were unarmed and unskilled in the affairs of 
war’ (Jos. BJ IV. iv. 6; cf. Edersheim, LT ii. p. 
540). During the great feasts the Temple was 
guarded by a Roman cohort, which was stationed 
in the Tower of Antonia [BJ V. v. 8). The force 
which arrested Jesus in Gethsemane clearly con- 
sisted of two parts : (1) a detachment of the Roman 
garrison ; (2) a body of Temple police (Jn 18® ; 
Westcott, in loc. ). As to the guard which watched 
the tomb (Mt 27®®- 28^^'^®), there is room for doubt 

whether this was a small body of soldiers detached 
by Pilate at the request of the Sanhedrin, or a band 
of the Temple gendarmerie. Pilate’s words, 
Koverreobiav (27®®), are capable equally of the interpre- 
tation, ‘ Take a guard ’ or ‘Ye have a guard.’ The 
fact that they report to the chief priests (Mt 28^^) 
suggests that they were the satellites of the Sanhe- 
drin, and that Pilate scornfully permitted them to 
use their own measures ; but v.^-* ‘If this come to 
the governor’s ears,’ is in favour of the other in- 
terpretation. 

Tlie usual name for the officers charged with the 
execution of the law and the maintenance of order 
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vTT'np^rris (Mt 5-^ Jn 7-32- 46 igs. 12^^ ^ Xt may 
be variously translated ‘ apparitor/ ‘ serjeant,’ or 
‘ warder.’ They had the duty, among others, of 
inflicting the punishment of scourging (Mt 10^^ = 
Mk 13‘^ Mt Josephus says that each judge 

had two vTrrjpeTac assigned to him {Ant. IV. viii. 14) ; 
biitinthis passage the word pn-b<ibl\- mh ‘clerks ’ 
rather than police constables. That the powers of 
the latter were extensive is evident from the drastic 
measures taken by Saul as the commissioner of 
the Sanhedrin in his persecution of the followers 
of Christ (Ac 8^ 26^*^- ; cf. Another term, 

used apparently more loarticularly in reference to 
cases of fines and debts, but also having_ a general 
signification, is irpaKrtap (Lk 12^*^) = ‘ bailiff*.’ The 
term cnreKovXdTojp (Mk 6*"^), used of the executioner 
of John the Baptist, denotes an officer ’■ to 

the police attached to the military rulers. Tlie 
weight of opinion inclines to the view that the 
spetuilatores were soldiers (Schilrer, HJP I. ii. 62) ; 
but it is probable that Herod had armed satellites 
about his court who did not rank as regular soldiers, 
but would be called upon to play many j)arts, from 
apparitor to executioner. The plain-clothes detec- 
tive was employed by the Herods (Jos. Ant. xv. 
X. 4), and the despotic use which they made of 
their power, backed up as it was by the command 
of -'d dory, (<>ok little cognizance of the established 
ci\il JLU Jif i, io'. The centurion in Mt 8®"^®=Lk 
72-10 ^yg^g probably the captain of the troop <xnartered 
at Capernaum and in the service of Herod Antipas 
(Holtzmann, Hand-Com. in loc.). These troops 
served the purpose of clearing the country of gangs 
of robbers (Jos. Ant. XV. x. 1). 

J. Ross Mueray. 

POLITICAL CONDITIONS.—!. Reign of Herod 
the Great. — Christ was born nearly at the close of 
the reign of Herod (Mt 2b, who died in the spring 
of B.c. 4. Herod’s relation to Rome was that of an 
allied king {rex sod its), whose tit’ ’ ■ *’ 

alike were dependent upon the 
Emperor. He was expected to preserve order 
within his kingdom, and to bring it into a fit state 
for inclusion in the normal system of provincial 
Minoih. and at the same time to i>roteet the 
imiii'CT of the Empire. With foreign policy he 
had nothing to do; and the right \vas 

probably limited, the only known !!■ "■■■i'::'! coins 
being of copper. A certain tribute was exacted, 
which Herod raised on the other parts of his king- 
dom than Judma ; and instructions from Rome had 
to be strictly and quickly followed, the Imx^erial 
consent being necessary also to any arrangement as 
to the succession to the royal property or domains. 
Within tliese limits his power was restrained only 
by the necessity of not jiio\<'kiiig the people either 
to rebel or to ; ;qK sd '»• Home. 

2. Tetrarchy of Philip- — Special permission had 
been given by Augustus to Herod to bequeath his 
kingdom as he liked (Jos. Ant. xvi. iv. 5), the will 
being subject, of course, to Imperial confirmation. 
Under the pressure of various palace intrigues, 
and with a view to separate elements between 
which at the time there was no possible cohesion, 
Herod left Judsea to Archelaus, Galilee and Persea 
to Antipas, and the north-eastern districts beyond 
Joi’dan to Philip. This partition was eventually 
accepted at Rome, witli a few slight modifications. 
To Philip, with tlie title of tetrarch, which origin- 
ally implied the government of a fourth part of a 
tribe or kingdom, but gradually came to be used 
• !■■■'.' dependent prince, were assigned the 

« -Iv poor districts lying to the east of 

the 1Sea of (Salilee, and extending northwards as 
far as Mt. Hermon (Lk 3b- Over these he reigned 
for thirty-seven years (B.c. 4-A.D. 34), when upon 
his death the territory was incorporated in the 
province of Syria, though without losing the privi- 
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lege of the separate administration of its finances 
(Jos. Ant. XVIII. iv. 6).^ Three years later it was 
given to Agrippa I., with the title of king. The 
population was predominantly Syrian and Greek, 
with Jewish settlements in the south-west; and 
though Philip’s sympathies were entiply Roman, 
he respected the sentiments of the different classes 
of the people, and his long reign was disturbed by 
no outbreak of popular feeling, and no peremptory 
interference from Rome. Like most of the Herods, 
he had a passion for building ; and to the quiet 
and vfll-g{)vi'' lied city of Ccesarea Philippi, near 
the alleged source of the Jordan, Jesus withdrew 
(Mt 16^^ Mk 8^"^) when the multitudes were crowd- 
ing upon Him and His enemies tempting Him 
(Mt 16b; ju-st as Bethsaida, another of Philip’s 
cities, was His refuge when news reached Him of 
the Baptist’s death (Lk 9^^^, cf. Mk 8"^^). 

3. Tetrarchy of Antipas.— The title of tetrarch 
was granted also to Antipas, whose dominions in- 
cluded the two districts of Galilee and Perjea, 
separated by the confederation of free Greek 
cities known as the Decapolis Pera'a, east of 
the Jordan and south-east of Galilee, bore a high 
reputation for the purity of its Judaism, but politi- 
cally was of small importance. Its population was 
■ - ..i” Jewish; though Antipas found an 

. I .• for the *■ ■! ••“■■■ of his passion for 

building in the ereeti"'i on the site of the 

ancient Beth-haram (Jos 13^^), opposite Jericho. 
But the main part of the tetrarchy, as far as num- 
bers and industry are concerned, lay to the north 
of Samaria, where the Jews formed the majority 
of a population estimated perhax)S too highly] (see 
art. Population) at three millions, and comprising 
almost every possible admixture of CanjuiniLish 
and Greek elements. The administration of Anti- 
pas must have been successful on the whole, for it 
continued for more than forty years, though his 
father’s dijilomacy became in him craft and mean- 
ness (Lk ; Jos. Ant. xviii. iv. 5). His private 
with Tiberius may be i)art of the ex- 
;■ • of the •■f Isis reign; in A.U. 39 

tie was banished .>y : to Lyons, and liis 

territories were added to the kingdom of Herod 
Agrippa I. (Ac 12^ ; Jos. Ant. XVili. vii. 2). 

4. Ethnarchy of Archelaus.— On the death of 

his father, Archelaus succeeded to the lordship^ of 
Judsea, with Samaria and Idumaea. His accession 
was opposed by some of his owm family, and by 
the popular jiarty at Jerusalem, who aimed at the 
restoration of the theocracy, but pleaded mean- 
while for the investment of the high priest with 
supreme civil power, in subordination to the Em- 
peror alone. Archelaus went in person to Rome 
(cf. Christ’s allusion in Lk 19^^), whither also 
journeyed an embassy from the people. Augustus 
substantially confirmed Herod’s appointment ; and 
Archelaus returned as ethnarch of the three dis- 
tricts. He was disappointed with the inferior title 
(which denotes literMly the ruler of a nation living, 
with M'S. I'-;:'!' ■ u- l-.M!-. in the midst of another race, 
and was chosen, in contempt, to identify 

Archelaus with 'hi- unwilling subjects), and pro- 
ceeded to make his administration (B.c. 3-A.D. 6) 
one of revenge. Twice, if not thrice, a change 
was made in the high priesthood by a ruler who 
was considered as of mixed blood — unclean in his 
birth and unclean in his practice. The tyrannical 
disregard of powerful sentiments was carried to 
such an extent that at length the Jews forgot their 
hatred of the Samaritans, and the Samaritans their 
kinship with the ethnarch, and a joint deputation 
proceeded to lay their complaints before Augustus. 
Archelaus was fined and exiled to Vienne, and his 
domains were made directly subject toRome. 

5. The Roman procurators.— The situation fo 
Jud86a, on the coniines of Kgy]>l- and Arabia, was 
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of such military importance that Rome could not 
wisely concede the repeated request of the people 
for the investiture of their high priest with all 
the functions of civil government. Instead, the 
country was made a kind of annex to the province 
of Syria, with a governor {procurator) of its own, 
of equestrian rank, who was charged ■* 
with the control of the army and the 
with the task of nii'iiiiiL: i iic di-i rivt into a bulwark 
of the Empire. The legate of Syria was invested 
with only a general supervision ; he was expected 
to interfere at his discretion in cases of need, but 
generally to remain in the Ivi-'-k ;!,s an 
unseen support of the Roman rii c. ; ■ i • - ■ pro- 
curator was Coponius (A.D. 6-9), a knight whose 
name is otherwise unknown. Accompanied by the 
legate Quirinius, he appeared at Jerusalem, took 
possession of the property of Archelaus, and turned 
his palace into the omcial abode of the procurator 
during the festivals, Ciesarea becoming the seat of 
government. Their next administrative act was 
to arrange for the taking of a census, with a view 
to control the incidence of taxation, and to estab- 
lish Roman methods of government. The process 
' hi ! -‘k schedules ■' . ■ . . the local 
iici according ■ .. ises or to 

families, for the purposes of a poll-tax, and pro- 
viding information for the levying of taxes upon 
capital (originally, in Syria, one per cent., but 
afterwards probably increased) and upon trade. 
At the same time the produce of the field was 
valued, and made chargeable to the extent of one- 
tenth in the case of corn and two-tenths in that of 
fruit and vine. This was the enrolment referred 
to by Gamaliel (Ac 5^^) ; and on religious as well 
■ - ' ’ }. , ...-i -Q involve even a 

■ ' ■ i<^' i.' I fi'- i tithes, the result 

was dismay on the part of the leaders of the 
]3^eople, and an actual revolt, headed by Judas of 
Gamala, who thereby founded the fanatical party 
of the Zealots or Cananseans (Mt 10^). On the pre- 
sent occasion the revolt was after some 

furious fighting; but the .i':.:, ip- .^mouldered, 
and eventually broke out in the insurrection in the 
course of which Jerusalem was burnt. The census 
schedules, wdien completed, would be sent to Rome 
for approval ; but in levying the taxes there would 
be no delay- Such as were destined for the Im- 
perial treasury were collected under the supervision 
of t’ ■■ ■ ■■■ .•<'■■■. who made use of the Sanhedrin 
and '■ ' jourts. The customs were leased 

to collectors, individuals or syndicates, who paid 
a fixed annual sum, retaining any excess in the 
actual yield and making good any deficiency. The 
contracts were then divided, and sublet to sub- 
ordinate officials in the different localities, and 
thus an entire class of publicans of various grades 
(Lk 19^) was constituted, wliose averag''. rno'-ab'\ 
'‘-‘I- low, but is not to be 'aki-n a; ibb 

V .1 i la liiit! i he popular hatred. Nothing more is 

known of the ]»rocurat<)r Ju]» of Coponius beyond a 
breach in the temporary alliance between the Jews 
and the Samaritans. The quarrel was brought to 
an issue by a successful attempt of the latter to 
defile the cloisters of the Temple on the eve of the 
Passover. Through Coponius no redress could be 
obtained, and the Jews had to content themselves 
with more stringent regulations for the exclusion 
of the Samaritans, and with a large extension of 
the police system of the Temple, the night-watch- 
men being increased in number to twenty-four, 
and an official made responsible for a periodic 
visitation of their rounds. 

The successors of Coponius were Marcus Ambi- 
vius (? A.D. 9-12), Annins Rufus (? 12-15), Valerius 
CtmI u- .'1.5 20', and Pontius Pilate (26-36). Of the 
lir-t I \\*) I In- dates cannot at present be fixed with 
precision, and no known change of administration 
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was introduced by them. Soon after his accession 
in A.D. 14 to the throne of the Empire, Tiberius 
adopted _ the policy of lengthening the term of 
service in these provincial appointments, in the 
hope of protecting the people fi'oni rapacity, by 
affording the governors a longer period over whicli 
to spread their exactions. The theory was not a 
compliment to this class of officials, and did not 
work well in Judsea. Of the administration of 
Valerius Gratus the least that can be said is that 
it was meddling. In eleven years he changed the 
high priest four times, and the changes would 
have been more frequent but for the temporizing 
character of the man (Joseph Caiaplias) uj)onwhom 
his final choice i .1. The example of oppres- 
sion in Rome, ^ Jews were expelled by 

Imperial edict, was imitated so closely in Juda?a, 
that several deputations were sent to Tiberius to 
protest against the masterfulness and avarice of 
his representative, with little other result than 
that of additions to the army of occupation. 

A similar policy of oppression was adopted by 
Pilate, who exceeded his predecessor in resent- 
ment, but whose violence was apt to collapse in 
the x^resence of a stubborn- -fi. han his 

own. His first act was <■ ‘.ir.,- m ;,i l.i- of his 

contempt for precedents and of his docility when 
opposed. The new troox^s destined for the garrison 
of Jerusalem were ordered not, as before, to leave 
at Csesarea the medallions of the Emperor that 
were attached to the military standards, Wt to 
proceed in full equipment to their quarters in the 
Castle of Antonia- To the Jews the sacrilege ax>- 
peared of the worst kind, as involving them in the 
crime of idolatry (Ex 20^). From all parts of the 
country people flocked to Csesarea, and, disdaining 
the threat of massacre, extorted from the procura- 
tor, by their superior resolution, an order for the 
removal of the medallions. This had beginning 
was followed by an equally bitter quarrel over the 
restoration of an aqueduct that brought water to 
Jerusalem (cf. Lk IS'*). The scheme was of the 
utmost value to the city, as the supply of water 
conveyed through an older aqueduct at a higher 
level was proving insufficient ; but the oft’ence was 
that Pilate proposed to throw the cost upon the 
Temple treasury, and actually seized some of the 
sacred funds. A riot was anticii^ated ; but the sol- 
diers, dressed as citizens, were distributed among 
the crowd, and at a given signal turned their 
weapons against the people. The scheme was pro- 
ceeded with, and the x^opular hatred grew savage. 
So much did Pilate disregard Jewish sentiment, 
that certain Galiljeans were put to death in the 
Temple, and their blood mingled with that of the 
sacrifices (Lk 13^). By ' ■ eminent part in 

an insurrection, Barabh ■ ■ ■ ■ himself to the 

people (Mk 15^ Lk 23^®). On the death of Sejanus, 
in A.D. 31, Tiberius assumed a more friendly atti- 
tude towards the Jews ; and, soon after Vitellius 
added the legateship of Syria to his other high 
commands (A.D. 35), he found it necessary to inter- 
fere. Pilate was ordered io ]u-<'C‘e(;«l to Rome to 
answer for the wanton crncliy <J hi- administra- 
tion, and Marcellus was entrnsted provisionally 
with the duties of tl'c liro.-.inilnr-hii.. 

6. Administration, military and civil. !'i ^yiia, 
as in Egypt, 'vvere regiih;i ly -iiui<»rK'd iliru? or'iour 
legions, to which recourse could he had in any 
emergency ; but the ordinary garrison of Palestine 
consisted of auxiliaries, raised ] martially amongst 
the non -Jewish inhabitants of the country. The 
Jews were generally exempted at the time from 
military service, on 'account of their temperament 
and religious usages. The garrison w'as distributed 
over the country in such a w'ay as to make itself 
everywdiere felt. At Cassarea, the headquarters, 
w’as a force of three thousand men, of wdiom five- 
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sixths were infantry. A cohort of five or six hun- 
dred infantry, with a detachment of cavalry and a 
body of spearmen or slingers (Ac was quar- 

tered in the fortress of Antonia. Smaller garrisons 
occupied Jericho, Machcerus, Samaria, and any 
other centre whence an important district could 
be commanded. There is no evidence of the exist- 
ence of a police corps apart from the soldiery, 
though a secret-service system upon a large scale 
was maintained by Herod, and xn-obably also by 
the procurators. The military were employed in 
keeping order, in the arrest of persons under sus- 
picion (Jn 18^^), in guarding prisoners (Mt 27^^), 
and in -iijuM-'id llic evocution of a sentence 
(Jn 19-'*;. L'-(‘ V . 1 - imc- made of the officers 

of the local courts and of the armed retinue of the 
native dignitaries (Mt 26'*'^). The Temxfie police 
were under the command of a captain of high rank, 
who probably controlled also the officers of the 
Sanhedrin ; and these functionaries were recog- 
nized and supported within limits by the military 
authorities. There are traces also of the ex- 
istence of a body of paid spies or secret police 
under Jewish control (Lk 20-^ Mt 22^®, Mk 12^^). 
In the provincial towns and rural districts order 
was kept as in Jerusalem ; the administration 
acted through the local courts and orgaiii/aLion'-, 
with soldiers at hand when needed. See also art. 
Police. 

Taxation was of two kinds — Imperial and pro- 
vincial. A poll-tax and a tax on landed property 
were collected by the procurator, and the produce 
remitted to Rome (Mt 22^^). Custom duties and 
market tolls were collected by lessees, who paid 
for the privilege a fixed yearly sum, destined in 
the case of Ju<l<oa for the Imperial treasury, but 
in that of Galilee for the tetrarch. Besides these 
regular imposts, an arbitrary j;>rocurator might 
enrich himself by a variety of exactions, as the 
penalties of imagined ofiences or the condition of 
official support; but in Judaea the exjDenses of 
administration were met by authorized deduction 
from the revenue of the taxes and tolls. Economic- 
ally tlie province was poor, though a few courtiers 
and ecclesiastical •li.niiii* i"- were of great wealth. 
So heavy was the incidence of taxation, that in 
A.D. 17 a deputation was sent to Rome to plead for 
relief. Sixteen years later, the entire Empire was 
visited by a financial crisis so severe that bank- 
ruptcies multiplied beyond enumeration, and even 
some of the public treasuries suspended payments 
in cash. In this general distress Syria and Palestine 
shared, though tlie busy industrial centres in Galilee 
did not sutler so much as the crowded and unem- 
ploye- ’ ■ ■ ■■ *■■■: around Jerusalem. 

7. Political parties (seethe various articles under 
separate titles). — The Samaritans, though kindred 
in race with the Jews, were regarded by them as 
sectaries, and the bitterness on both sides was fatal 
to joint political action of any permanent kind. 
The Sadducees were a priestly nobility, tenacious 
of the prestige of their own order, but tolerant of 
anjr system of government that did not threaten 
their prosperity. Opposed to them were the 
Pharisees, whose national ideal was that of a 
theocracy, and whose endurance of an alien rule 
was reluctant or sullen. They were supported 
sometimes by the Herodians, who favoured the 
dynasty of Herod, but were not disposed to quarrel 
seriously with any established institution- An ex- 
treme party - ■.!«>:. :11\ formed of irreconcilables, 
under the name ot Zealots or Cananceans (Mt 10^ 
Mk 3^®, Lk 6^®), who were prepared to use the sword 
without delay for the restoration of a theocracy. 
In political theory the Essenes exaggerated the 
views of the Pharisees ; but their comparatively 
small number in the early pnrt of the Ist cent, and 
their segregation from ordinary life made them 


a force of little consequence except in times of 
excitement. 

T . ■•.!.: -Josephus ; references to other sources in 
Sc (or HJP), which is indispensable; Hausrath, 

HM. of NT Times Derenbour^, Hist, de la Pal. ; Mommsen, 
Rom. Provinces', Madden, Coins of Jews-, the Archceol. of 
Keil, Riehm, Benzing-er, Nowack ; ITa-l ini’s’ DD, the EBi, 
PRE, and the JE ; O. Holtzmann, -N 7' Zciff/C'^chirhic ; Moss, 
Scene of our Lord's Lite [a useful elementary handbookj. 

R. W. Moss. 

POOR.— See Poverty and Poverty of Spirit, 

POPULARITY. — The word does not occur in the 
NT, but the thing itself is not infrequently treated 
of. There is a true and there is a false poi)ularity. 
The latter belongs to him who makes the praise of 
men his object, and seeks it by ostentatious piety 
and hypocritical charity (Mt 6^- ; the former is 

the accomx)animent of that heliaviour wliose rul- 
ing aim is to do the will of God regardless of all 
worldly ends (Mt 6®* ®* True popu- 

larity IS that love and admiration which unselfish 
devotion to the welfare of others, springing from 
the whole-hearted love of God, cannot fail to 
arouse in the breasts of all who have eyes to see 
and hearts to understand the good and piire- 
‘ They shall see your good works and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven’ (Mt 5^®; cf. Jn 15®). 
The hypocrites who sound a trumpet before them 
when they do their alms, who pray at the corners 
of the streets for all to see, who disfigure their 
faces that they may appear to men to fast, are 
examples of those who seek and obtain the reward 
of false jioimlarity. Fastic.: bii-l pi;y»r thsrt 
flow from a desire to hold < iHbirT'-io-i v n \ God, 
charity that is the outcome of gratitude to the 
Heavenly Blather for His wondrous mercy, are ever 
done in .secret, so that there can be no suspicion 
of any unworthy motive ; but the efiect of these 
things is revealed in the man’s whole life and 
character ; it must win for him the praise and love 
of all good men, and for God the glory. 

All this is in perfect harmony with the inward- 
ness of Christ’s life and teaching. His aim was to 
change the world from within outward — not to 
attach good fruit to a worthless tree, but to make 
the tree good, and to await the fruit which in due 
time it was bound to bear. In the same sense true 
popularity is inward ; false, outward. The latter 
springs immediately from outside acts which may 
not be — probably are not — the revelation of the true 
man : the former is the efiect produced upon the 
world by the outspeaking of the whole man as he 
is in himself in his relation to God. At the very 
opening of His career Jesus rejected the outward, 
the false, popularity as a means '’ ■ ■ ■ ' • the 

truth He came to teach. He ^ o be 

the suggestion of the Evil One that He should 
obtain the dominion of the kingdoms of the world 
by the external method, by the force of His 
authority, by the admiration which He could so 
easily have produced. Even to emi^loy His mirac- 
ulous power to gain the ear of His own country- 
men He put from Him as a temptation (Mt || 
Lk 4‘‘^®) ; and when, aroused to enthusiasm by 
their miraculous feeding, the multitude would fain 
have taken Him by force to make Him their king, 
He fled from them (Jn 6^®). He would have nought 
to do with any enthusiasm, however sincere, that 
was based upon a false conception of the nature of 
His Messiahship, that sprang from admiration of 
His power and the hope of sharing its blessings, 
and not from the clear perception of His holiness 
and the longing to share it (Jn The kind of 

impression which He wished to make was that 
which expressed itself in such phrases as — * Never 
man so spake ’ (Jn 7^®) ; ‘ IT- . ' ' ’ ■ > one hav- 
ing authority, and not as . ■ . ^l ■2»)j«Xhe 

common people heard him gladly’ (Mk 12®’^). It 
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was neither to nor by flesh and blood that He 
desired to reveal Himself and to win a place in the 
hearts of men, but to the Divine germ within each 
soul, and by the revelation of the Heavenly Father 
(Mt 16^'^). See following article. 

And as with the Master so must it be with the 
servants. As the world had hated Him, so would 
it hate them. He had come to send not peace on 
the earth, but a sword and fire (Mt lO^'^llLk 12®^), 
the sword which would part brother from brother 
and father from son — the fire which sliould try and 
reveal the essential nature of each heart. This 
hatred and persecution are therefore to be to the 
disciples a cause of rejoicing (Mt 5^^- for these 
will be the signs that they are in truth the fol- 
lowers of Christ. Mf the world hate you, ye 
know that it hated me before it hated you. If 
ye were of the world, the world would love its 
own : but because ye are not of the world, but I 
have chosen you out of the world, therefore the 
wwld hateth you’ (Jn 15^®-^^}. But the more the 
world persecutes them, the more must they bear 
testimony to the cause of Christ by their loving 
fellow'ship one with another. ‘ By this,’ He says, 

‘ shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one to another ’ (Jn 13^^) ; and again — ‘ (I 
pray) that they also may be one in us : that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent me" (Jn 
17-^). Among the disciples there must be no seitish 
.-i ri\ iiig h)r place or power. The truest popularity, 
iiK' iitic-'i greatness, is to belong to the humble 
heart that ever preferreth other to itself, that 
rejoice th to minister and to serve, to give itself j 
freely to all even as Christ did (Mt 20'^® || Mk | 

Literature.— -Comm, on the Gospels; works on NT Theol. 
by Beyschlag* and by V.' > T *.*? of Jesus Chi'ist, ch. 

iv. ; jpressens^, Jesils * i , « ' i- ■. 

W. J. S. Miller. 

POPULARITY (of Jesus).— The general subject 
of popularity, as treated in the foregoing article, 
i- 'iiiixingly illustrated by the course of our Lord’s 
pii'nlic ; and in the present article we 

shall consider C) the popularity of Jesus, (2) the 
grounds on which it rested, (3) the value He at- 
tached to it, and (4) the reasons of its decline. 

1. The fact of His popularity. — Although the 
earthly life of Jesus began in a stable and ended 
on a cross, there was a period in His ministry when 
He was at once the most conspicuous and the most 
popular iior-oiMge in Palestine. From Jn. we 
learn thai Hi- lir-i definiic, jipixsmI Io the nation 
was made in Jerusalem fi’-’ 'I’Ikmc, however, 
the dominant influences were hostile to His accept- 
ance (vv.^®^* 3-' ^2). He soon felt that the nation 
was not yet ripe for a direct Messianic ministry, 
and so for a time He fell hack in Judaea on a work 
of prei)aration similar to that which the Baptist 
was still carrying on (3‘^^4^'2). But when John 
was cast into prison, He knew that the time was 
come to make His own distinctive appeal to Israel, 
and having met with little favour in Jerusalem, 
He now chose Galilee as the scene of His labours 
(Mk 1^^^^* II). TIk; Siynopliu Gospels show that an 
extraordinary popnl.u'iiy wiis the almost immedi- 
ate result (Mk I ’ ('ro’A(l> flocked to Him from 

every quarter (U^ 2^® 4^ 5^^ and passim), and fol- 
lowed Him about wherever He Avent (3'^' 6®®). The 
people were astonished at His teaching (1^^* ^), but 
also delighted Avith it (Lk 5^- of. Mk 12^) ; they 
saw His miracles with joy and amazement, and 
glorified God in Him (Mk 2^^ ||). xhe enthusiasm 
aiul excitement -oon spread far beyond the borders 
of Galilee ; and from Jerusalem and Idumaea, from 
beyond Jm-dnn. iind cm-m men the region of Tyre 
and Sidon, nmli ii i.'.me bo see and hear the 
great Prophet of Nazareth (3®). All along, it is 
true, the scribes and Pharisees persistently opposed 
Him 3-®^*)j coming from Jerusalem for 


this express purpose (3-- 7^). But Avith the great 
mass of His countrymen, during the earlier i^eriod 
of His Galiloean ministry. Jesus had a popularity 
of, the most unqualified kind. 

2. To what was this popularity due? — (1) Much 
must be ascribed to His personal qualities, and 
among these {a) to Hi- •. -‘.essibiiliy a?id 

entire naturalness . In b'.-- to the people 

there was nothing either of the supercilious con- 
tempt of the scribes and Pharisees (Jn 7*^®* or of 
the ascetic austerity of Joim the Baptist (Mt 3^ 
11^®). Anv unc migii' approach Him at any time, 
Avith the cori.imi; oi being readily and kindly 
received. It mattered not who came to Jesus, — 
rough fishers of the Galiltean lake (Jn 1®^*^', Mk 
l^®il), anxious parent- -eeking a blessing for their 
children (Mk 5^-^* T-'"’''- 10^®''*), publicans Avhom 
everyone else despised (Mt 9^*^ 10® Lk 19®®''-), 
sinful Avomen from the city streets (Lk 7®^^-, Mt 
21®^), — to all He presented Himself as a man and 
a brother, (i) No personal gift conduces more to 
popiiiariiy than the subtle, indefinable quality of 
charm, and Jesus apjrears to have possessed this in 
an exceptional measure. It may be that tlie 
or ‘ grace,’ of Avhich St, Luke tells us in his account 
of the sermon in the synagogue at Nazareth (4®-), 
refers Avholly to Christ’s message, and not at all to 
the manner of His speech. But the Avay in which 
men and Avomen and little children Avere drawn to 
the Saviour, as if by a kind o^i '''p. i> stifles 

to a Avinsomeness of nature I'lo. pi.- i . ■ i- gone 
far to secure the favour of eA^ery unprejudiced 
heart, (c) Still more the intense sympathy of Jesus 
must liav^e appealed to the peoi)le. A man may 
make himself accessible for reasons of iiolicy, and 
eAcn lhpqimlil\ of charm sometimes proves to be 
asuj»pilk-Ml giii <•!* pleasing that is no guarantee 
for nny ixpomlitnn' of heart. But the Saviour’s 
profound sympathy for the sick, the sinful, the 
sorroAvful, could not fail to make an impression on 
the popular mind. "VVe can hardly realize, perliax^s, 
Avhat it meant for Him to be besieged day after 
day by a pressing croAvd of men and Avomen Avith 
loathsome diseases and festering sores — all de- 
manding the touch of His hand as Avell as the pity 
of His heart (Lk 4'^®||). The nervous tension niust 
have been tremendous, the physical and spiritual 
expenditure a constant drain upon His strength 
(Mk 5®®, Lk 6^®). But the crowd, Avhich not only 
read in Hi- fii p ih.i' <(■'!■! ■.t-J-' which Avas one of 
His most i.. i ie- (Mt 9®® 15®2, 

Mk 1^, Lk 7^®), hut saAv Him in the thick of His 
daily deeds of grace, must have dimly perceived 
.-omolhiiig of that vicarious sacrifice Avhieh lay at 
ili<‘ ixKU of the Redeemer’s ^y 111 ] )a thy, as it lies at 
the root of all true ^^ynipatliy, aiitL Avhich led an 
rMing<i]i-( to bethink him.self of the prophet’s 
words, ‘ Himself took our infirmities, and bare our 
diseases’ (Mt cf. Is SS"^). 

(2) But the iiopiihirily of Jesus was due not 
only to His persniird quolii ic-, but to His methods 
as a Teacher and the gospel that He brought, 
(a) Much lay in His methods— in the simplicity and 
directness, the homeliness and i.n of 

His language, and its entire freedom from all the 
professional pedantries of the Rabbis (Mk 1-^, cf. 
12®’'). The undying poAver of Hi: • r-: ‘ j 1.- 

as literature, enables us to form ■■ ■ ■ ; • f '■ ! ..i 
it must have been to bear those Avonderful stories 
as they first fell from His owm lip>. (b) But these 
things were only the outer sAvathings of His mes- 
sage — the husk, not the kernel. The form of His 
t oa ( 1 li n g might appeal to th e ini a gin at i on .but it 
wfi- ilio substance — the joyful Galihcan gospel of 
the Kingdom of (iod — thiit Avarmed and tlirilled 
the listening multitudes. Christ’s Avords were 
‘AA^rds of grace’ — Avoids about the Heavenly 
Father’s love and the blessings that lay within the 
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reaeli of every one who was willing to be God’s 
child ; words of forgiveness for the sinful, and 
liberty for the captive, of comfort for the mourner, 
and rest for the weary ’’ . ’ ’ ■ ■ ‘The 

gospel of the kingdom — in tnac oiirisi s message 
was all summed up (Mk 1^'^). And if the fore- 
runner shook the nation to its centre when he 
cried, ‘ The kingdom of heaven is at hand ! ’ (Mt 3^), 
what must have been the effect of ChxisPs pro- 
clamation that tin- T\i" .h-- i of God was already 
come (Mt 5^”^^ 12^8^ i .-.i ’■ < was the acceptable 
year of the Lord (Lk 4^®* 2 ^). 

(3) But it is in the miracles of Jesus above all 
that we find the explanation of His popularity. 
His miracles of healing were evidently wrought 
upon a very wide scale — much wider than the 
enumeration of individual cases gives any idea of 
(cf. Mk 3^® 6^^* ®®). And though there were un- 

f rateful recipients of His mercy (Lk 17”-^^), we 
now that at other times both tliose whom He had 
cured and their friends and relatives were filled 
with a passion of gratitude and devotion to His 
Person (vv.i^- is, Mk 5^0 10^2, Jn ll^ 123). these 

gracious miracles stretched in their effects far 
beyond the wide circle of the actual benefici- 
aries. Th'. y expectations in the 

popular \\V'\\ -.-VI i-!!- that were immensely 

heightened by yet more ' ■■ i ■ miracles, in 
which Christ’s ‘compassio' ■ ■ multitude’ led 

Him to make them in their thousands the direct 
partakers of His bounty (Mk 63^®'- 11, 8^^* ||, Jn 6®®“*)- 
These great miracles were taken to be ‘signs’ — 
signs of wonderful events that might be about to 
happen in Israel. Jesus, it began to be surmised, 
was not merely a great prophet as His teaching 
showed, but much more than a prophet ; not 
merely a marvellous healer of the sick, but the 
expected Deliverer of Israel. Unfortunately, 
however, in spite of all His teaching as to the 
nature of the Kingdom of God, the popular ideas 
on the subject were still utterly astray. And so 
His popularity, just when it seemed to he soaring 
to its highest, was made to rest upon the least 
worthy foundations. This brings us to the sharp 
di\ I'll! ig line (see preceding art.) between a popu- 
liuby rliju is true and a popularity that is false, a 
popiilaiily that Jesus could desire and welcome 
and one that He inevitably loathed and repelled. 
Jn.’s narrative shows that it was Christ’s fame as 
a miracle- worker, and most of all His feeding of 
the Live Thousand in the wilderness, that raised 
His popularity to its point of culmination (Jn 
614.15) it ^vas just then that Jesus rejected 

most emphatically a kind ■;! p"ji;ihirii\ He did not 
want. And it was also iivpi:: i'!ni -i.-y that the 
tide of popular favour which had swelled so high 
began to ebb. 

3. What value did Jesus attach to His popu- 
larity ? — ‘ He did not care,’ it has been said, ‘ for 
the thin" called popularity, but He loved human 
beings’ (Bruce, (xahlean Gospel, p. 10). And it is 
quite true that there was a kind of popularity that 
Jesus not only did not care for, but ninny- d<‘-pi-od 
and shunned. And yet, just because He loved 
human beings so much, He desired n populaiiiy <»f 
the right sort. Was it not in search of it l lint He 
came into Galilee ipRjaching the gospel of the 
nfi"!- He lind 1 k*(;u coldly received by 
; (w-r ^ 1 authoritics in the capital? To 

be popular is just to be beloved of the people, and 
It; high- -'I kind of popularity is when a man is 
u'li*\c<i .)j the people on grounds which God and 
his own conscience can approve. It is impossible 
for one who loves, hot to wish to have his love 
returned ; and Jesus, loving men and women as no 
other human being ever did. .‘.B;. desired 

them to love Him, and trust IMm. ; • !■■■!!■■•■ Him. 

This is the meaning of His invitations to them to 


come to Him, and of His words of sorro\v and 
reproach when they refused. His soul, <i (•(■< jvd Im.-! > . 
must have filled with gladness and 1 liimknilnc— 
when He saw the multitude pressing upon Him to 
hear His word, and listening to it with evident 
joy, or when He received the assurance of heart- 
felt gratitude from those whom He had healed or 
enlightened or lifted from the depths of self- 
despair. But, on the other hand, when men came 
after Him in search of signs and wonders (Mt 12^^ 
16MI, Jn to confirm them in their 

false ideals of the Kingdom of God, if not merely 
to gratify their gaping curiosity ; worse still, wlien 
the multitude began to follow Him in the ho|)e of 
being furnished gratis with the bread that they 
might have honestly earned (Jn 6^^), and to look to 
Him to set up by the use of His miraculous poweiy 
a kingdom of meat and drink and political privi- 
lege, He knew that now, under the guise of a 
dazzling }•■»:. -.I, irk \ . the same temptation was re- 
turning wUicn He 'had faced and conquered in the 
wilderness at the very outset of His ministry 
(Mt 41“!^) — the temptation to love the praise of men 
more than the praise of God, and to attempt to 
set 'up the Kingdom of heaven upon earth by 
methods that were not Divine, but worldly and 
Satanic. 

4. The decline of His popularity.— The miracle 
of the Feeding of the Five Thousand was a great 
turning-point in the life of Jesus. It marked, we 
have said, the culmination of His po]>ul.n-Uy, hut 
also the its decline. And the reason 
for this just that the popularity it 

brought was of a kind that Jesus could not accei)t. 
The people wished to take Him by force and make 
Him king (Jn 6^'bj 'vvhile He wished to win in their 
hearts a spiritual T\i ‘g h-* 1 for His Father. They 
would have set Him on a worldly throne, and He 
knew that His Kingdom was not of this world (Jn 
183^’). The two ideals were utterly incompatible. 
Henceforth, He who had sought the people and 
welcomed '1 '• began to avoid them (Jn 

6 ^®, Mk 724 X . : ■■■* ,, and, when they still came 
after Him, spoke not only of the gladness of the 
Kingdom, but of the •’ . • pathway of the 

Cross (Jn Mk I ■ Tlie result was 

soon apparent. Nothing more co'Is the 

enthusiasm of the multitude tha^s Jf' !'-‘':i'{d of its 
object to be popular on the poi)ular terms. After 
this many even of Christ’s disciples went back and 
walked no more with Him (Jn 6®®). And though 
Peter answered nobly for the Twelve to that 
pathetic question, ‘ Will ye also go away ? ’ (vv.^’’^'^^’), 
the Lord Knew that one of the very Apostles whom 
He had chosen had admitted into his heart a devil 
of dissatisfaction with his Master (vv.'^^®’ Soon, 
with the vision of the Cross before Him, He ‘ sted- 
fastly set his face to go to Jerusalem’ (Lk 9®b* 
The disciples, as they followed, were afraid (Mk 
10®^), and so He prepared them for what was coming, 
by those great ‘ Lessons on the Cross ’ which mark 
--f TTi- prog]('— lowards the great act of 
.M', lO-'"'"* . 20‘"--' . 26®'^3. 20-29 1 | . Bruce, 
Training of the Twelve). Day by day the shadows 
lengthened across the Saviour’s path. And though 
at His last Passover the raising of Lazarus (Jn 
123-11) led to a transitory outburst of fresh en- 
thusiasm among the Galila^.ans who had come up to 
the Feast (cf. Mt 21ii with v.i®), the time of His 
national popularity was really over from the day 
of the rMjMn-nn,nm di-course (Jn 62‘‘^*), and what 
lay before Him 1 licroarTer ' ■■ ]■ ■■■•posi- 
tion that could end only in ■ ■ ' ■ ■■■ and 

the death on Calvary. 

Literature. — Sanday’s art. ‘Jesus Christ’ in Hasting.s’ J ) B \ 
Andrews, Life of Our Lord', Stalker, Life of Jenua Chrint; 
Bruce, Training of the Twelve,, Galilean Gospel; Expositor, v. 
ii. 11895169. J. C, LAMBERT. 
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POPULATION. — Ancient statistics are pro- 
verbially unreliable, and in no department are 
they less trustworthy than in the reckoning of 
population. Except for military or fiscal pur- 
poses, the inhabitants of a Koman province were 
not liable to be counted, while, even in such cases, 
the estimate, when preserved, is at best approxi- 
mate. The sole information, of any precise and 
fairly contemporary character, as to the [)Opulation 
of Galilee in the days of Jesus, is to be round in 
Jos. BJ, III. iii. The historian there observes that 
the Galilseans have always been numerous. The 
fertility of the soil induced the inhabitants to 
cultivate it, and trading was carried on assidu- 
ously. ‘Moreover, the cities lie very thick, and 
the numerous villages are everywhere so populous, 
owing to the richness of the soil, that the smallest 
of them contains over 15,000 inhabitants.’ This is 
probably an exaggeration, due to the historian’s 
desire of glorifying the country ; but even when 
one discounts his statements fairly, a residuum of 
fact remains, corroborated by the occasional allusions 
of the Gospels to the thiVkly districts in 

which Jesus lived and pi (‘jiclicd. If Jo-ephus could 
muster 100,000 warriors from the province, some 
thirty years after the ministry of Jesus, and if the 
■ ■■ like Scythopolis, included over 30,000 
: ■ ■ it is probable that the population of 
Galilee, during the first quarter of the first century, 
must have exceeded one million, if not two millions, 
since it included over 200 towns and villages within 
an area of about 100 square miles. Certainlv, the 
Galilee into which Jesus brought His gospel (Mk 
with its cities like Capernaum (Mk l^i), its 
country-towns (v.^S), and countiy-districts, was no 
’ tract. Crowds repeatedly gather 
1 1 ■ I J 2^'^ 3"^‘ 4^ etc.). His presence is the 
signal for multitudes to assemble, and although 
these were naturally drawn from the cities (cf. 
Mk 6^®^*), the same holds true of the rural districts 
(cf. A motto for the Galilaean ministry might 

well be found in the words, ‘ In those days again 
there was a great crowd’ (Mk 8^), whether Jesus 
was in the populous cities by the Lake or touring 
through the inland synagogues. ‘ Save in the re- 
corded hours of our Lord’s praying, the history of 
Galilee has no intervals of silence and loneliness ; 
the noise of a close and busy life is always audible ; 
and to every crisis in ' ' G . ■ ’ . . i ■ i -t. )sephus we 
see crowds immediat- 'j ■ ■ .■■ ■ i ^ , p. 421). 

Eastward, it was otherwise. Gaulanitis, on the 
opposite side of the Lake, was more bare and wild, 
and to this quarter Jesus resorted at least once 
(Mk 4®®^*) for some privacy, when pressed by the 
crowds of Capernaum and the neighbourhood. The 
population here was thinner. V'illages were more 
widely scattered, and, apart from the southern 
federation of cities known a-i ihe Dt'c-ajjoli-, there 
was a comparative lack of iniponuiii towns. On 
the later spread of Christianity in Persea, see 
Harnack’s Mission und A irshr’'if njin tJr,^ Christen- 
turns, pp. 414 f. [Eng. tr. ii. 252 f.J. How far the 
Christian churches in that district were recruited 
from a mission of Jesus it is difficult to say, since 
it is uncertain how much St Luke has grouped from 
other sources under his account of the Persean 
■oiirrK'v etc., cf. Mk 10^), and since the outbreak 
of t lie Jt‘^\ Lh War drove many Christians from the 
west to the east of the Jordan. In any case, Peraea 
was less thickly populated than Galilee, though 
larger in extent. Josephus {loc, cit.) describes it as 
‘ for the mo'st part desert and rough, and much less 
adapted than Galilee for the ^owth of cultivated 
fruits.’ Samaria, on the opposite side of the Jordan, 
numbered a larger population proportionately. But 
if Jesus worked here, it was only en route from 
Galilee to Judaea. 

The crowds which Jesus found at Jerusalem were 
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naturally drawn from the country-districts, so that 
they afibrd no reliable clue to the exact population 
of the capital, although, if we may trust the calcu- 
lations of '^BJ VI. ix.), it must have been 
capable of iriclndiTg. at the Passover season, more 
than three millions of people. Over two and a 
half million orthodox worshippers were reckoned 
at one census under Nero. 

^ T.i ■ .} VI! u\ ■ :*■«>. HJP, u. i. 2f. ; Selah Merrill, Galdee 
in ■'.*/ T .!,• O,,/, Besant, The City and the Land, 

p. ILi;. ; Nazara, Eng. tr. vol. ii. p. 6f. 

J. Moffatt. 

PORTER {Bvpu}p6s, Mk 13^^, Jn 10^ [in last 
passage, ‘she that kept the door’]). — The English 
word ‘porter’ is ambiguous, meaning ‘burden- 
bearer’ as well as ‘door-keeper.’ ‘Janitor’ or 
‘ gate-keeper’ would be a bet.' ■■ ■■ J- ; 'Por- 
ters’ were employed to gua- . .,“d to 

keep watch at the entrance o: ■ i ‘ ' i . ; ■ ■ ■ and 

of private houses. It would . ; i- ■ ■■ 

where a ‘ damsel ’ acts as door-keeper of the high 
priest’s palace, that in some instances women w^ere 
thus employed (cf. Ac 12^3f.) . further, Hastings’ 
DB, artt. ‘ Gate,’ ‘ Porter,’ ‘ Priests and Levites ’ 
(iv. 93®-). 

The identity of the porter of the sheepfold (Jn 10^) 
has been much discussed. Obviously, he is the 
guardian of the fold, whose office is to open the 
door to any shepherd (Jn 10- [Greek and RVm]) 
whose sheep are in the fold. See art. Sheep. Thus 
the porter may be (1) God: so Calvin (Com. on 
John, in loc,), Bengel {G^iomon, in loc,), and Heng- 
stenberg (Com. on John, in loc.) ; (2) Christ : so 
Cyril and A h <■ -'quoted by b, 

who remark ihrs ( is His o\vn p^>’ :<-i : 

Holy Spirit : so Stier, Lange, Alford, and others. 
Others apply the figure to John the Baptist (so 
Godet) or to Moses. The most natural interpreta- 
tion is that given by Westcott {Gospel of John, in 
loc.)' ‘The iniei-pretation will vary according to 
the special >ense attaclied to the “sheep” and the 
“ shepherd.” The figure is not to be explained 
exclusively of the Holy Spirit, or of the Father, or 
of Moses, or of John the Baptist, but of the Spirit 
n( »hii-ii,c'h TTi'* :( «i n hii-u r- i" each case.’ 

iijni'Iio;- J-> -viiMM-lbi- i.f iIm- passage, cf. 
Vc LI-" n;-, 2 •_> I-, ih \ 

James Mursell.. 

PORTION {jjiipos ). — The different shades of mean- 
ing which in the Gospels are assigned to the word 
pL^pos have their counterpart in OT usage ; it will, 
therefore, be well to glance bviefl x ai ihose words 
which express ‘portion,’ in iL.-? varying meanings, 
in the Hebrew. 

is the ordinary and frequently used word for ‘lots,’^.e. 
little stones, or the like, cast into a vessel, or the folds of a 
garment, for answering questions, deciding isbues, etc. ; it is 
used once in a differeiii tense, chat of ‘ rtcrilmiic.n,’ in Is 1714. 
p7n means, as a rule, ‘portion’ in the sense of a constituent 
part of a whole; nfjpn is used in the same way, hut with 
special reference to land. njD and n:a are generally used of 
portions of sacrifice. These meanings are, however, not in- 
variably adhered to, cf. e.g. Ps ‘n’bin njjiN ’•pbi 

‘ The Lord is the portion of my lot and my cup : thou 
maintainest my lot.’ 

In the Go^-pel.s * is used: (1) just like p^n, 
for a constituent part of a whole, e.g'. ‘Give me 
the portion of thy substance that falleth tome’ 
(Lk 15^'^); it is used in the same sense in Lk 
24^^, Jn 19^^. In this use of the word, can 

refer to things material, as in the last two refer- 
ences, as well as to something abstract, e.y. Lk 
11*® ‘If therefore thy whole body he full of light, 
having no part (yuepo?) dark . . (2) It is used 

much in the same sense, but with a somewhat 
extended application, of districts of land ; when ’ 

*TheRV translates, according to the context, by ‘portion** 

* piece,’ ‘ part,’ ‘ side.’ 
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this is the case, the plural form is invariably em- 
ployed, viz. the ‘ parts’ or districts (ra lu^epTj) belong- 
ing to Galilee (Mt 2-**^), of Tyre and Sid on (Mt 
15“^), of Ceesarea (Mt 16^^), of Dalnianutha (Mk 
In this sense the word would correspond to 
the Hebrew np^n. Once more, the word occurs in 
a technical sense of the right-hand side of a ship 
(ra de^LCL ixeprj rov ttXoIov, Jn 2P). (3) fMepos is 

used in the sense ot fate^ destiny, or loti as such 
it occurs only twice in the Gospels : Mt 24®^ ‘ He 
shall appoint his portion with ihc- hypocrites,’ and 
Lk 12^*^ ‘ He shall appoint his poition with ilie un- 
faithful.’ * The nearest ap>proach to this in OT 
usage would be in Is 17 where Sin has a special 
and restricted meaning. There is a slight variation 
in the force of the word as used in Jn 13® ‘ If I wash 
thee not, thou hast no part (M^pos) with me’; for, 
while in the two former passages the reference is 
to a final doom, in this the meaning is rather, ‘ If 
I wash thee not, tliou canst have nothing to do 
with me.’ 

In one single instance ‘ portion ’ or ‘ part ’ occurs 
in the unique sense of one of the ways in which 
God is served ; but here the word is ixepLs, not p.kpos 
(Lk 10“^^ ‘Mary hath chosen the good part’; the 
context seems to demand the sense of ‘the best 
part’). W. 0. E. Oesterley. 

PORTRAITS (of Christ).— See Christ in Art, 
vol. i. p. 314 f. 

POSSESSION.— See Demon, Demoniacs. 

POT, — There are two words rendered ‘pot’ in 
the Gospels, ^^crrrjs and {/8pia, The first is a cor- 
ruption of the Lat. sextarkcs, and stands for a 
wooden vessel holding about a pint and a half, 
used at table for holding water and wine. This it 
is that is mentioned by Mk. (T”^* ®) when he is re- 
lating how ‘ the Pharisees and all the Jews ' kept 
‘ the tradition of the elders.’ ‘ When they come 
from the market,’ he says, ‘ except they dip them- 
selves’ (/SaTrricrojj'rat, v.L ptxvrldijovraL) ‘they do not 
eat ’ ; and, among the ‘ many o h* r ihing- which 
they have received to hold,’ he >p. iii-*' ■ he dip- 
pings {^aTTLcrjULohs) of cups and 2'^ots ’ (^etrrd)?/), etc. 
This he mentions to explain why the Pharisees 
and scribes came to ask Jesus, ‘ Why walk thy 
disciples not according to the tradition of the 
elders, but eat bread with unwashen hands ? ’ thus 
giving Jesus occasion to apply to them the pro- 
phecy of Isaiah, ‘ This people honoureth me with 
their lips, but their heart is far from me,’ and other- 
wise (:.\po>ing ;md rebuking the'- •' y • • ■ \/ 

When Jn. (4*'°) tells us of the ■■ . •! ' , 

in the excitement of her new-found joy, ‘ leaving 
her water-pot,’ he uses the words r^v tBpiav, point- 
ing doubtless to just such a portable earthen 
water-pot as women in Palestine are everywhere 
to-day seen carrying on their heads. But in 2®, 
where he gives an account of the miracle at the 
marriage feast in Cana of Galilee, he tells of ‘ six 
water-pots of stone’ (Kieimt luBpLai), which were 
clearly ‘ pots ’ of a very difierent kind — too large 
to use at table, or to be Me in ;he ordinary 
way. Their size maybe -.n i. n.-m the next 
clause, ‘ two or i I' ■ \ in- a piece’ — 

about nil! <■ !'• lI:--! gallons. They were probablv 
just such huge stone pitchers as are shown to 
tourists to-day at Kefr Kenna, and as may be 
found elsewhere in Palestine. Scarcity of drink- 
ing water in Palestine made it necessary to keep a 
supply on hand in large vessels that would serve 
as coolers, especially in hot weather. Then a 
copious supply would be needed according to 
Jewish custom (‘ after the manner of the purifying 

" Ti '■■!! 'ir.cre-l 7!;r i-i L-iis ( onrn \‘r,r lo n the fact that pc.ip6s 
is cc)riJ.ev;i,L'd riul.calh wrli itic jroJdtss of Fate. 


of the Jews’), for use in the washing of hands and 
vessels before and after meals (Mt 15^, Mk 7^). 

Geo. B. Eager. 

POTTER. — ‘The Potter’s Field’ was the name 
of the jiroperty in the imrehase of which the chief 
priests spent the thirty pieces of silver returned 
by Judas, and which they proposed to use as a 
burial-place for strangers (Mt 27'^). Mt 27® states 
that this spot came in consequence to be known 
as ‘ the field of blood ’ — that is, the field bought 
with the price of blood ; but a difierent reason for 
that name is given in Ac where Judas him- 

self purchases the field, and commits suicide in it. 
The ‘field of blood,’ or Akeldama («n*i Spn), is 
generally identified with a spot in which there are 
numerous tombs, and where also clay is found, 
lying to the south of Jerusalem, in the valley of 
Hinnom, not far from the point where it joins the 
valley of the Kidron (Baedeker, p. 103). St. 
Matthew believes that this incident of the pur- 
chase of the field happened in fulfilment of Zee 
1112 . 13^ 'which he reads as a prediction, and ascribes 
to Jeremiah. This may be a mere slip due to the 
mention in the Book of Jeremiah of the potter’s 
house (18-) and the Potsherd Gate (19^), just as in 
Jer 27^ Jehoiakim is a slip for Zedcldah. Or, as 
Mede (d. 1638) supposed, Jeremiah may actually 
have been the author of these chapters. It is 
agreed that they are not by Zechariah Although, 
however, there is no doubt tliat St. Matthew has 
this passage in his mind, his citation of it is quite 
free, and diverges largely from the Hebrew, and 
even more from the Greek, in which v.^® becomes 
an injunction to throw the silver into ; 1 • >i'G 

pit {x<apenri}pLov, thus reading some -> 

ps; or of f]" 3 ^) in order to prove whether it were 
genuine. Neither does the T.!I;iU!m come any 
nearer to the text of Matthew. 'I'l.c Mi. of Zech. 
instead of ‘plotter’ (niiv) reads ‘treasury’ (ikiw), 
which is generally accepted as correct. 

Literature. — Hastings^ DB , artt. ‘ Potter,’ ‘ Akeldama ’ ; 
Edersheim, LT ii. 575 f. The difficulties of Mt 277 lo dis- 
cussed with especial fulness in the Comm, of Meyer and Morison. 

T. H. Weir. 

POUND (pa). — The value of the dennrkis (AV 
‘ penny’) being about 9Jd., the mina (AV ‘ pound ’), 
which was lUO ot these, was = £4 in our money. 
It was the 60th part of a talent. The only Gospel 
reference in this sense is in the jiarahle of the 
Pounds (Lk ‘ Pound’ as a weight (\trpa = 

12 oz. avoird.) is alluded to in Jn 12® and 19®® (see 
artt. Money and Weights and Measures. 

Modern commentators of repute (including 
Calvin) treat the story of the Pounds (Lk 19^^"^^) 
as a variant of the parable of the Talents (Mt 
2514-30) . prevailing theories on the origin of 
the Gospels as we have them tend to the con- 
firmation of this view. In IMl. IIk; pjii-{ibl(‘ jq. pears 
as part of the prophetic (ii-cuiii ErliMMcd at 
Jerusalem, when days of disaster were impend- 
ing, and our Lord’s absence from tins mortal 
scene became naturally an impressive theme (see 
art. Talents). Here in Lk., while activity 
during that absence is enjoined as a duty, colour 
is added to the story from local reminiscence. 
Jericho (v.^) owed its magnificent palace to the son 
of Herod the Great, Archelaus, facts from whose 
history seem clearly drawn upon in the narrative. 
The Herodian princes, on coming- to office (v,^^), 
went to Rome to receive imperial investiture (Jos. 
Ant. XIV. xiv. and xvii. xi. 4), and this same 
Archelaus was in such bad odour that an embassy 
of protest followed him (xv. xi. 1, etc.). Compare 
with this the action of the citizens, ‘ We will not 
have this man to reign over us’ (v.^'*). As if to 
accentuate the variation between Mt. and Lk., we 
have a further modification of the figures in the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews (c. 200 A.D.), where 
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one servant wastes the goods of his lord among 
harlots and flute-players, another multiplies the 
ponnd, while a third conceals it ; in the end, one 
i- iu know lodged, another reproved, and the third 
com Ill'll i(‘d lo prison. That Jesus uttered the 
parable is not to he doubted, but there seems some 
uncertainty in the details. The harshness of 
however, as coming from His lips, can be escaped, 
on the theory that these words were used with 
reference to Archelaus, who had proved himself 
amply capable of cruelty. 

The entire sovereignty of the Christ being not 
yet manifested, the broad lesson stands forth, and 
is unexhausted in our age, that the true note of 
faithfulness is active zeal in His cause 
Means diligently improved yield rich results (v.!"^ 
and v.^^) ; and although these may vary among 
individual men, rewards are in all cases mani- 
fold (v.^^ and The highly informing contrast 

comes when we turn to the Pharisaic class, — 
specially abhorrent to J esus, — who not only do no 

'Pi- . .1^ but even glory complacently in 

h-- jiN'.i.ri- y (v.20). The ultimate reason of 
their remissness is the wrong idea of God (v.-^), 
whom they figure as a taskmaster who exacts, 
instead of a kindly father who bestows. Hence 
the note of the ‘ austere,’ which passes by reflexion 
into their own sorry travesty of the eternal life. 
Daily deeds of love are the familiar exchange 
(v.-^), — a mart which such "t ■-mi'-' - C orougliTy 
neglect, since none are liar-.- • v. ii'i C'c''' fellows. 
But innate law must prevail (v.^s), and indifference 
never ends in itself — the callous soon betray 
diminished receptivity. Steel rusts when never 
out of the sheath, and the saddest cases in religion 
are seen in those who start fair, but achieve 
nothing. The figure of reaping where one has not 
sown (v.2i), charged falsely against the master, 
tells truly on the critics themselves. The seed of 
truth lay to their hand, but it could not grow and 
reproduce till it wji i‘lan( in the soil. Cherished 
mechanically, in rJieir fa-liion, it was bound to 
shrivel into a withered husk, from which the germ 
of life had expired. Hence the verdict -of the 
Master, that in spite of all appearances to the 
contrary, only the semblance of spiritual power 
remained — ‘ even that he hath shall be taken 
away from him’ ,(v.-®). Conversely, the more 
actively men employ the graces of the Christian 
life, the more susceptible their souls become to 
higher things. Tt is in order to emphasize this 
fact — and for no other purpose — tliat the gainers 
of the ten pounds and the five pounds respectively 
are specified and put side by side in the story. 
The forfeited 100 drachms are awarded to the 
former, not to the latter, for *unto every one 
that hath shall be given’ (v.^®). Life for us all 
means stewardship, an-' ■ ■ \ and more 

reveals a delicate and ; !:■■ • '■ of rewards 

and punishments, under sanction of the One 
Supreme Being, who is revealed in teaching such 
as this, and who offers all men the saving presence 
of His Si)irit. 

Literature. — Trench and Bruce in their works on the 
Parables, in loc. ; Lynch, Serm./ormy Curates^ lOSflf. 

George Murray. 

POVERTY. — That the life of Christ was one of 
poverty is an impression very generally derived 
from the familiar words of Ts 53, and also from 
Ph 2^ (^took upon himself the form of a slave’) 
nnd 2 Co 8® (‘ he became poor, that ye through 
Ills poverty might become rich But the jyeneral 
picture of the surroundings of Christ wliicli we 
lind in the Gospels is one of healthy active life. 
I’lironghout NT times, until the final agony, the 
resources of Palestine were well used, and the 
population was able to bear considerable taxation 

itii comparati\'e ease; and though Judfea was 

’'•OI,. II — 2? 


liable to scarcity (ef. St. Paul’s care for the Jewish 
Christians, 1 Co 16b Ac 24^'^), Galilee was a hive of 
industry (see Swete, Gospel of St Mark, p. Ixxxii ; 
and Buhl, ark ^ N ew Testament Times ’ : » IT: , - " ’ 

DB, Extra Vol. p. 45, with authoriti-.'- -i j-i it 
end). In accordance with tliis distinction, the con- 
tact of Jesus with the poor as described in the 
Gosi^els is almost confined to Judma and Jerusalem 
(Mt 19^b Mk 10“^ the rich young ruler; Mk 12^b 
Lk 21^ the poor widow ; Mt 26b Mk 14® ' this oint- 
ment might have been sold for much and given to 
the poor ’ ; Mt 203b Mk lO'^b Lk the blind 
beggars outside Jericho ; cf. Mt 25^5) . 

1. The place of poverty in Christ’s own life. — 
{a) The home in Nazareth. — That Christ’s parents 
were not wealthy we gather from St. Luke’s 
narrative of the Infancy wdiere the off'er- 

ing of the poor is brought at the Presentation ; 
that ‘ there Ava^s no room for them in the inn ’ (2’^) 
does not in itself show that they were badly off" 
Nor does the fact that Nazareth was an inconsider- 
able town [the question in Jn if implying 
a had reputation, is not quite borne out by the 
facts; see Westcott, St. Johri^ ad loc."] condemn 
all its inhabitants to poverty (see Edersheim, 
Life and Times of the Messiah, i. 183). Since we 
are entirely without direct information on either 
side, we can only conjecture that the form of the 
1<)wii-pcoph‘’- question as given in St. Mark (‘Is 
7101 ihE the carpenter?’ 6®; cf. Mt 13®®), and 
the movements of His family (Jn 2^b where His 
mother and His brethren are staying at Caper- 
naum ; 2-, where His mother and His disciples 
are guests at Cana) imply a certain position of 
lii-h'P'-M-b (cf. Jn P® ‘ Where dwellest thou? ’). 

The stoiy in Eusebius {HE iii. 19, 20) of the 
grandsons of Judas ‘the Lord’s brother’ being 
summoned before Domitian, and removing his 
suspicion of them by the appearance of their 
horny labourers’ hands, can hardly throw light 
on the circumstances of Christ’s own home. 

(b) The active Ministry. — Christ and His disciples 
certainly did not subsist on charity ; true, the Son 
of Man had not where to lay his head (Mt 8^®, 
Lk 10®®) ; but this shows only that Christ was con- 
tent not to have a home of His own, not that He 
could not have had one. The little party had a 
common ‘bag’ or purse (Jn 12®), from which they 
purchased necessaries ( Jn 4® ; cf. Mt 16®, Mk 8^^) 
and gave to the poor (Jn 13^^ ; cf. Mt 26®). The 
disciples’ question before the feeding of the five 
thousand, as given in St- Mark (G®"^ ■' Shall we buy 
two hundred pennyworth of bread ? ’ ef. Lk 9^®), 
though doubtless ironical, does not suggest actual 
penury. It would seem that Jesus was in the 
habit of paying the Temple tax (Mt 17®^). As 
the firstborn, He would under ordinary circum- 
stances have the larger share of whatever property 
His father might leave. That He was not with- 
out well-to-do friends, and used their hospitality, 
is certain. Zebedee would seem to have been in 
a good position (Mk 1^® ‘with the hired servants ’ ; 
one of his sons is personally known to the high 
priest, Jn 18^®). Perhaps it was through his help 
that Jesus was able to have a small boat con- 
stantly in attendance on Him when preaching 
at the Lake of Galilee [tva TrXoLdpLov TTpocrKaprepn 
alrr(p, Mk 3®). The same thing may be gathered 
of the household at Bethany (Lk 10®®; and still 
more Jn ^2®) ; certain women, including 

the wife of Herod’s steward, ‘ minister ’ to Him 
(Mk 15^, Lk 8®). He is able to secure an ass on 
which to enter into Jerusalem (Mt 21^, Mk 11*, 
Lk 193 ^), a lodging at night through the last week 
(Mt 2F, Mk 11'®, Lk21*^), and the use of an upper 
room for the Passover (Mt 26^®, Mk 14^®) ; nor is 
there anything to suggest that Clirist’s hunger 
when He'^was passing the barren fig-tree was the 
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result of inability to i^rociire food (Mt 21^®, Mk 
IP-). 

2. Teaching about poverty. — The blessedness of 
the poor is the subject of the first Beatitude (see 
the • ■dele). In the same discourse occur 

the ^ ■ ■ ■ against taking anxious thought 

(Mt 6“®) and laying up treasures (6^®). Prayer for 
temporal wants is to be for ‘daily bread’ (‘bread 
of the coming day ’ or ‘ bread of sufficiency,’ 
dpros iTTLovcTLos ; see LORD’S Prayer) aloiie (JMt 6^*, 
Lk 11^). Christ bids the disciples of John ob- 
serve that the poor have the gospel preached 
unto them (Mt IP, cf. Is6P*-, Lk 4^^j, and speci- 
ally contrasts the widow with the rich donors 
to the Temple treasury (Mk 12 -^ 2 ^ Lk 21^). The 
danger of wealth is ■ ■ ’ ' ■ ointed out 

(Mt 19^^ Mk 10-^ Lk 182-^ ii . ' shall they 
that have riches enter into the kingdom of 
lieaven ’ ; Mt IS^ ‘If thy hand or thy foot cause 
thee to stumble, cut it off’ ; Lk 16^^ the parable 
of Lazarus and Lives ; Lk 12^® the parable of the 
Rich Fool, following on Christ’s peremptory re- 
fusal to divide the inheritance between the two 
brothers). Cf. the command to the rich young 
rulei*, ‘ Sell all that thou hast,’ Mt 19-^, Mk 10-b 
Lk 18^^ in which there was evidently some per- 
sonal appropriateness ; the demand was not uni- 
versally mad( . .1 our accounts, the 

T(',i'ij-h‘ w;> < .V - and sellers both 
i\\ lIk‘ beginning and the encl of the ministry (Jn 
2 *, and '1\-, Mk 11^^). That Christ had the 
true Israelite contempt for money and commercial 
prosperity is at least hinted in the story of the 
Temptation (Mt 4^^^, Lk 4^), and shown ^ quite 
plainly in the parable of the Labourers in the 
Vineyard ; ‘ It is my will to give unto this last 
even as unto thee,’ JVIt 20^®, — a principle which, as 
Ruskin saw {Unto this Last), is a defiance of poli- 
tical economy as ordinarily understood. Compare 
the anti-commercial statutes in Dt 15^^*, Ex 23^^^*, 
Lv 25^'^® as to the remission of debts and the re- 
version •■f ' ’’-'I. in the Sabbatical year and 
year of ■ . i. faithful to the Law, it was 
impossible for Israel to be anything but a com- 
paratively poor nation (note, however, Bt 15**),^ as 
would necessarily be the case with the Christian 
community which obeyed the rules, ‘Give to him 
that asketh thee,’ and ‘Lend, never giving up 
hope,’ dTre\TrL^opr€9 (Lk 6^® ; cf, Mt 6^^, Lk 

IP). Peabody {Jesus Christ and the Social Ques- 
tion) points out the further opposition to current 
Socialism implied in the parable of the Talents 
(Mt 2529, Lk 12^8. cf. Mt 13^2). 

An : !•■■■ '' i. ■ ’ ■'Ms teaching on poverty, 
or on I- ■ ■■ that must prevent the 

djmgerou'- accumulation of wealth, is found in the 
Gospel of the Hebrews (fxagm. 11), wdiere the rich 
man who came to Christ in the attitude of the 
young ruler is told that he could not have kept 
the Law, since people are dying of hunger at his 
gates. What we do not nnd, however, in the 
Gospels, is any eulogy of poverty for its own 
sake ; it is enjoined simply as an almost in- 
dispensable aid to serving God aright. And the 
fact that Christ con -tjnitly mixes with what we 
should call the middle classes and the well-to-do, 
without rebuking them or bidding them give up 
all, shows that i)overty must be understood in a 
relative sense, and not "as the equivalent of penury. 
His life was one long protest against the attitude 
of ‘ virtus lauclatur et alget.’ To take Mt 26“, ‘ Ye 
have the poor always with you,’ to mean that the 
existence of poverty must he acquiesced in, is to 
forget all that was said about mercifulness and 
liberality by Him who, when He saw the multi- 
tudes, ‘had compassion on them’ (Mt 9®^ 14^^). 
Christ demanded the surrender not of money in 
itself, but of everything that could int erfere with 


the interests of the Kingdom of heaven ; in this 
sense the verb dcpLrj/ijiL, ‘ to give up, leave ’ (Mt 1929, 
Mk 102^, Mt 420 , Mk 1 ^® ; cf. Lk 9^9), is character- 
istic of the Co.'>]»el.'', — as characteristic as it is in its 
other nioauiiig ol ‘to forgive.’ The ideal is not 
poverty hut service (Mt 202^, ‘ Whosoever would 
become first among you shall be your servant’). 

Literature. — Edersheim, Life and Times of the Messiah ; 
Schurer TUP • .1, an Life in the Time of 

Christ', Vo;*.;- ■ ■■• /." ' in.T ,, 1894 ; Merrill, 

Galilee in - J in ; ’«-r remarks on the place of 

poverty in Christ’s teaching, see Harnack, Las Wesen des 
Christentums (‘Das Evang’elium und die Armut’); Expos, 6th 
ser. xi. (1905), 321. W. F. LOFTHOUSE. 

POVERTY OF SPIRIT. — According to the 
Matthioan version of the Sermon on the Mount, 
our Lord pronounced tlie^ first Beatitude on the 
‘poor in spirit’ (Trrwxoi rep TTved/xarL). In tlm cor- 
responding passage of Lk. {Q~^) the words rep Trvejj- 
jaart are omitted ; and there can be little doubt 
that this simpler form of the Beatitude is the more 
original. It may be gathered, indeed, from quota- 
tions in the early Fathers (cf. Polycarp, ii. 3; 
Cle 77 i, Ho77i. XV. 10 ; Polycr. 2) that the primitive 
reading in Mt. also was ‘ Blessed are the poor,’ and 
that the (pirilifx i;ig words were introduced later, 
in order to ilcliiie i !io, sense more exactly. Though 
formally an addition to the actual saying of Jesus, 
they "were felt to be necessary for the right trans- 
lation of an Aramaic term which had come to bear 
a peculiar shade of meaning. 

1. Already in the later OT writings w^e find 

poverty associated with a certain religious temper. 
The ‘ poor ’ are also the contrite of heart (Is 602) ; 
they are the ‘ meek ones’ who lend a willing ear to 
the Bivine message (Ps 37^^, Is Gl"^). This estimate 
of poverty is probably to be explained by historical 
circumstances. The " ■ ' ■ ■ ’ h' ’■egan 

to operate in the pe' ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

chiefly affected the ' ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■■ , “ i poor 

still clung to the ancient traditions. Poverty thus 
acquired . * ••••'•. which was reinforced 

by the . ■ ; ■ ' g in our Lord’s own 

time. As a result "" of the externalizing process 
which had long been at work in religion, the rich 
were in a specially favoured position from the 
point of view of legal rigid (.‘ou-iu"'-. They alone 
were at leisure to study the Law and to order their 
lives according to its requirements. They were not 
exposed, like tradesmen and artizans, to a constant 
risk of Levitical defilement. They could afford to 
give alms, and offer the stated sacrifices, and cast 
much into the Temple treasury. The distinction 
of wealth and poverty had, therefore, come to be a 
religious as well as a social distinction ; and the 
Pharisaic spirit of pride and self-sufficiency was 
chiefly prevalent among the rich. In their con- 
sciousness of strict obedience to the Law, they 
could lay c"" * ' ■ ■ ■ ■ privileges, and look 

down with ■ ■ . ■ ‘ ■ ignorant ‘ people of 

the land’ (J:. V 1. Mways he remem oered 
that, when Jesus speaks of wealth or poverty, He 
i- lhi:ilvir:g- not so much of a social status as of the 
I'.digim;-. conditions involved in it. Much in His 
teaching that has been supposed to bear on present- 
day economic questions, belongs properly to quite a 
different sphere. 

2. It is thus apparent that the words t45 irvedfxarL, 

although not literally uttered by Jesus, are neces- 
sary to the right understanding of His thought. 
He pronouTioo'- His blessing on the poor, in so 
far a - , ’ ■ ' ■ ‘ mper corresponds with 

their ■ ■ Their poverty was 

commonly assumed to entail certain drawbacks 
which placed them at a hopeless disadvantage in 
their relations to God. Jesus declares that, on the 
contrary, it was their privilege. It served to foster 
in them the disposition which could most readily 
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understand the message of the Kingdom and re- 
spond to it. ^Blessed are the poor who have 
allowed their poverty to fulfil its work in them, — 
who are poor in spirit as well as in worldly cir- 
cumstances.' The truth of the saying may he best 
illustrated by the historical fact that our Lord's 
earliest disciples were drawn, almost wholly, from 
the poorer class. In this class alone He found 
those who were capable of entering into sympathy 
with Him and c-o o| 'Or;ding with Him in His work. 

3. What, tln‘ 11 , i- iIk; religious temper, the 
‘poverty of spirit,’ which was associated in our 
Lord’s mind with actual poverty? When we 
examine the saying in the light of the general 
context of the teaching of Jesus, we can discover 
three main ideas which are implied in it. (1) In 
the first place, poverty of spirit is the reA'cpf'idty 
for the Divine message. It corresponds, in this 
sense, with the teachable, childlike spirit to which 
the Kingdom is elsewhere promised (Mt 18^^*). 
The wealthier classes, in their scrupulous obedience 
to the Law, had become enslaved to custom and 
tradition. Before the new teaching could make 
any appeal to them, they had i ' v' !*!■.» '•> 
learn, freeing their minds entire!;. ■■ ' *• r *■ 
and conventional ideas which had encrusted them. 
In the poor, the instinct for truth had never been 
perverted by mistaken habit and education. They 
could listen to Jesus with an open mind, and allow 
His message to make its own impression. From 
those who would enter into His Kingdom our Lord 
demands this receptivity, which in His own time 
He found, almost exclusively, among the poor, — 
the common people who heard Him gladly (Mk 
1237). — (2) The idea of humility is likewise implied. 

‘ ■ and _ are at all times 

vie ■ ■ >alth ; and in our 

Lord's day these vices bore a fw well as a 

social complexion. The rich man could boast, like 
the Pharisee in the parable, that he was not as 
other men, since he had fulfilled to the letter every 
demand of the Law. His pride as a rich man 
became, in the religious sphere, self righfooii-rK 
Our Lord perceived that to such a r<;mpor oi niiiu! 
no true desire for God or right relation towards 
Him was possible. God could not bestow His gift 
on those who had never, in a deep sense of personal 
unworthiness, realized their need of it. The King- 
dom of heaven was for the ‘poor in spirit,’ — the 
poor who are conscious of their poverty, and so 
make their approach to God. — (3) A third idea, 
characteristic of the whole teaching of Jesus, 
seems also to be involved in the words. Disciple- 
ship is impossible without a remcnciation of earthly 

E ossessions. The natural result of wealth is to 
amper a man in his pursuit of the higher life, 
since he cannot help reflecting, like the young 
ruler, how much it is likely to cost him. The poor 
have little to lose, and need have no hesitancy. 
They can answer the call of Christ at any moment, 
with an instant, unquestioning obedience. It is 
not, however, an outward poverty that our Lord 
demands, but a ‘ poverty of spirit,' an inward re- 
nunciation. There may be no demand for a literal 
abandonment of worldly po—c-'-iori-. buf I he true 
disciple will hold them iiKiiffi-n-sn. I h' v. ill not be 
retarded in any Chiistian service by the fear of 
losing them. Whatever be his outward condition, 
he will have laid aside every weight, detached him- 
self from all earthly considerations, and will act in 
the poor man’s spirit of instant readiness at the 
Divine call. 

The effect, therefore, of the added words in Mt. 
is to attach a deeper, moral significance to the 
original idea of poverty. Among the poor of His 
own land and time our Lord discovered the truest 
examples of the receptive, humble, unworldly 
temper which He demanded in His followers. The 


idea of social status was subordinate in His mind 
to that of an inward spirit, which is not necessarily 
confined to any particular class. By whatever 
process the qualifying words were introduced 
into the saying, they correctly interpret the real 
thought of Jesus, and are necessary to guard it 
from misconstruction. 

4. The Beatitude as a whole is clearly reminiscent 
of OT passages which comfort the ‘poor in the 
land' with the promise of Messianic blessedness 
(cf. esp. Ps 37). As in the other Beatitudes, our 
Lord arrests attention by stating His idea in a 
bold paradoxical form. The j^oor, whom men de- 
spised and pitied, were the truly rich ; a wonder- 
ful inheritance was reserved for them, and was 
already ‘theirs,’ in the midst of their seeming 
poverty. We may trace, likewise, an implied 
answer to current Jewish theories of worldly mis- 
fortune as evidence of God’s displeasure. The 
poor, so far from suffering a deserved punishment, 
were to be regarded as ‘ blessed.’ — Their hardships 
\vere the promise and guarantee of their entrance 
into the Kinul*./! !. 

5, Thi- Bci'iii udo is j)laced first in the versions 

of both Mt. and Lk., and evidently with a de- 
liberate intention. Poverty of spirit is the funda- 
mental requirement in the Christian life. It 
represents a condition of mind and heart without 
which a man is wholly irresponsive to the Divine 
influences. As Jesus began His ministry with a 
call to repentance, so He pronounced His first 
Beatitude on the ‘poor in spirit.' He thus re- 
I ■ ..‘•••h ;i different image, the great declara- 

. ‘ r.\( turn and become as little children, 

ye snail not enter into the kingdom of heaven ’ 
(Mt 183). 

Literature. — T itius, Die NT Lehre von der Seligkeit^ 1SE)5, 
Part i. (esp. p. 72 ff.); H. J. Holtzmann, NT Theologie^ vol. i. 
181 f. (1897); Loisy, Le discours stir la montagne (1903); also 
works c' ■. r- r omiletical character, e.g. : Dykes, Be- 
atitudes • ' A' ■ (1876) ; Gore, Sermon on the Mount 

(1904); - vis * < " rrnon on the Motent (1903); Iveracb, 

The Other Side of Greatness (1906 ; cf. BxpT xviii. [1907], 

p-i46f.). E. F. Scott. 

POWER. — The term indicates the efficient force 
by which personal commands and the claims of 
law receive obedient attention and fulfilment. 

In AV of Gospels ‘ power ’ is used with about equal frequency 

' r. : ■ .o words in the / r ■■ 

■| .c ■. thus distin^is ■ . . ; — ‘ Siv. 

poweTy natural ability, general •< u , ? i primarily 

liberty of action, then authority — either as delegated power or 
as unrestrained, arbitrary power.* Cf. also Cremer, s,vv. In 
RV, except in the three cases named below, ‘authority’ is 
given as the rendering of llowc'/a, usually in the text, sometimes 
in the margin. Lk 22^3 r ‘ ■■ i ’ vitbout any marginal 

alternative ; J n 112 gives • ■ ; ■ retains ‘ power,’ but 

has ‘ right ’ in margin. 

1. Power in the ^personal lif e of Christ . — During 
TTi'- <iJirn»Ty nunistT-y. in the impression made both 
ujiOTi Hi." and upon the hostile Pharisees, 

as well as upon the mass of the people, there is 
abundant testimony to the transcendent person- 
ality of Christ. With this accords also the esti- 
mate concerning Him in the Acts and the Epistles. 
A vague attempt at assimilation likened Him to 
one of the prophets (Mt 16^^), and Herod saw in 
Him the risen John the Baptist (Mk 6^®), but 
otherwise His life and character were ever recog- 
nized as unique and heyond comparison (see Awe). 
In His works of healing, wrought on mind and 
body, the evidence was open to all (]Mk Lk 
It was the same with His teaching (Mt 7^). In 
dealing with the most venerated religious precepts 
and traditions, He acts with the ease and free- 
dom of original authority, noting limitations and 
supplying enlarged meanings and higher applica- 
tions (Mt 533-48). He rejects the offer of world 
empire (Lk 4®* 3), and warns those whom He sent 
forward to tell of His approach not to rejoice even 
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in the exercise of His delegated power (Lk 10-^). 
The same qualities of range and originality are 
recognized in Hi- -yni] ;il.h\ with the outcast and 
Millering (Lk 7^*^ 13 , -Li i !■' ■, in His h':-:. '■ of 
the heart and its temptations (Lk 5“'" 7‘=‘S Jn 4^^), 
and in His controversies with the Jewish leaders 
(Mt A still deeper insight into the unique- 

ness of His character is atlbrded by what was in- 
volved in following and serving Him (Lk 
Jn 14^- 15^). His works were stated by Himself to 
have been wrought in God (Jn 14^^)* who also had 
sent Him (9-^ 16-“^) ; and His day had been foreseen 
by Abraham (8®^) and Isaiah (6P- -), and by the 
prophets generally (Lk 24^'^). His Khigdijm v.a- (o 
be coextensive with the world and ii- naiioimlii ic‘- 
(Mt 8^1 26^^ 28i^>, Jn 17-<^). The gift of His life, 
ottered freely and apart from external constraint, 
Avas to be the bond of union among His disciples 
(Mt 26-®'^^, Jn 15^^*^^), and was to be the power 
that would draw the world unto Him (Jn 3’^ 12®-). 
The impression thus made upon His disciples be- 
came in turn the testimony which they gave to 
the world — ‘ The Word was made flesh and dAvelt 
among us (and we beheld his glory, the glory as 
of the only-begotten of the Father) full of grace 
and truth ’ (Jn 1^*^). See Authority of Christ. 

2 . Power in the Kingdom of Christ . — Christ 
declared of His Kingdom that it was not of this 
world (Jn 18®®). Those worldly kingdoms \vere of 
the sword, established by and for physical dominion. 
As every created thing must, by the inward neces- 
sity of that condition, come to an end, so those 
h* ’ uld perish by the sword (Mt 26®^). 

i \ on the other hand, did not rise Horn 

descended from above, having its 
origin iii the eternal thought of God, the Kingdom 
of heaven. With the first grasp of this meaning, 
its administration was spoken of as different from 
the law of a carnal commandment, being ‘ the 
power of an endless life ’ (He 7^®). 

In the prophetic intimation of its advent through 
the mediation of the sorrows of Zion, the essen- 
tial character and tendency of this Kingdom, the 
requirements of its citizenship, the extent of its 
dominion, the motive of its statesmanship, its 
estimate of heroism, and its rewards of service, 
were all so new and conflicting, that there seemed 
to be two Messiahs, one who should reign and 
deliver, and one who should serve and suffer (Is 53. 
5016-19 6ii-3p Only the accomplished fact was able 
to reveal, and in new areas of its expansion is still 
revealing, that for such a Kingdom the anointed 
Head must needs have suffered in order to enter 
into His glory (Lk 24^®). The new and wonderful 
element that made its citizenship not of blood, nor 
of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man ( Jn 

1 ^®), consisted in this, that whereas ir L'l . ’ 

of the world there had been an i 
scale of power, man living unto himselt, and 
governments existing for the sake of the governing 
cla'*^e'=5, so there was in this Kingdom a correspond- 
ingly descending scale of service in which all those 
features were precisely reversed. Whereas pre- 
viously in religion men were -njipli* mim-. 
and sacrificed unto their deities, nri-l |ii‘opi;inL'-*i 
them by gifts and promises of in \\'i- 

Kingdom God Himself was the chief sacrificer, 
ottering His only-begotten Son ; and the Almighty 
sought to reconcile the weak unto Himself (Jn 
316. ss 12^ IS®*^). With this leading fact of the 
Kingdom all the others followed in complete agree- 
ment. He who would be accounted greatest must 
qualify for that distinction by becoming the ser- 
vant of all (Mt 20^®*^®). Women are declared to 
excel in faith (Mt 15-®), discernment (26^®), and 
courageous sacrifice (Mk 12^^"'*-*). Little children are 
regarded with reverence, and the loving trust of a 
child’s heart gives direction to the wise, and a]>- 


points the duties of the great (Mt 18®- ^ The 

constitution and aspirations of the Kingdom, as 
embodied in the Sermon on the Mount, not only 
surpass all similar requirements vm" govi riinK'nr. bin 
seem to invert all that the w <» 1 1 < i 1 1 , h 1 1 i ; 1 u; r 1 1 > 
counted great and noble. The innermost instinct of 
empire, the white ensign of this unique Kingdom, is 
the joy of harmonious relationship to the will of 
God. Government is by beatitudes. The crucifixion 
of seif for the sake of others is the ^ ‘ ■ ■ ■ \ 

of its people. This pervades all ^ . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

society, for He who is on the throne emptied Him- 
self, and what is done unto the least is regarded as 
done unto Him (Mt 25^^®). Instead of pride and 
ambition, the lust of power and possession that 
had created and controlled other dynasties, its 
regalia and administration are entrusted to the 
poor in spirit who claim no homage. The dispens- 
ing of the beatitudes is given to those who have 
become acquainted with grief and discouragement, 
whose necks have felt the pressure of the harsh 
forces and sharp limitations of life. Here also for 
exalted office there is the I'.iL; kb _ --f the Divine 
nature, hut it is reserved i ■ i pm,- in heart. 
So rich is the provision for i: - ' ii' v ■ i • ^ that even 
the cry of hunger becomes a feast, and to bear a 
burden and cross with Christ is an immediate 
Paradise. By its connexion with the One Name of 
which the 0*T spoke it fulfilled the vision of the 
prophets which Judaism had obscured, and, on the 
other hand, included in due place and proportion 
those gifts for physical need and circumstance that 
had been the crown and consummation of Gentile 
desire (Mt 6®®). These are both represented in the 
familiar and venerated form of prayer which in its 
first part lifts the language of our possession above 
all gifts to God Himself, but makes it treason for 
His Church to covet the Name, the Kingdom, and 
the Will, In its^ second part it encourages the 
claim of our continual frailty, ignorance, and de- 
pendence. 

Again, the same principle of looking and stoop- 
ing downwards and of uplifting what is beneath is 
the main subject-matter of the parables of Christ. 
The power that is seen exemplified in them is the 
• '.uMsc! pn-;. of what is set forth in the Sermon on 
i-'o Mi'iin*. Under various aspects, in whole or in 
part, they unfold the meaning of discipleship, the 
power of the Kingdom, and the dangers that 
attend its service. Here also, to be in the King- 
dom is beatitude ; and when this privilege of 
entrance has been pre\(‘r»Ted by any cause what- 
ever, th(‘ r<'gieL over ilie one wasted life and its 
great opporimiiry is described as weeping and 
gnashing of leei h' (Lk 13^®). 

Thus in His life and death, in Hi- icnching and 
labours, Christ conformed to the boiMii Hi- 1(- »»■' the 
Kingdom, and afterwards entrusted its advance- 
ment to His disciples. ‘ Come unto me— take my 
yoke — learn of me,’ — salvation, self-devotion, 
sainthood, — these were the steps into the Kingdom, 
and the power of its service. 

In His 1: ■ I i-- i'he disciples our Lord 
gave two '■■■■■', ! > about the Kingdom 

they were to establish and extend in His name. 
This communication was accompanied by a touch- 
ing and solemn act of covenant, and endeared by 
the mention of all that He had been and would be 
to them. The first concerned the loyalty to Him- 
self that was to carry with it the invincible power 
of the Kingdom. It was, ‘Abide in me and I in 
you ’ ( Jn 15u- In His cherished presence they would 
know His purpose, and that would be their way of 
power. This presence, however, could be granted 
only where they loved one another as He had loved 
them (vJ’^). It was in vain to go out to the 
conquest of the world unless this base of operations 
was safeguardeiL They were to tarry in Jerusa- 
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leni until it became in each heart a conscious ex- 
perience beyond the reach of doubt or di^coufage- 
nient. This enabling supernatural power of the 
Kingdom came to be called the grace of God. In 
1 Co 13 its essential meaning is breathed forth as 
from a va-i; Mmtaiiiii!g the fragrance of what is 
no longer \i-iblc. !i- power wnthin the heart is 
exhibited in Ro 8, and its energy of diffusion in 
Ko 13. 

The second charge affected the world that was 
to be His possession, the nations that were to 
bring each its special riches and glory into His 
Kingdom (Mt 28^^* cf. Mk 16^®). It was His 
greatest commandment, and is therefore the great- 
est test of love to Him. He ■■■;.• '/■ the right 
and claim of the world to wj, i I'li-;:! it received 
sufficient evidence that He had been sent to be 
its Ruler. He warned His disciples that the only 
evidence that could carry such conviction would be 
the sight of a Church so filled with the spirit of 
His Kingdom and so devoted to the fulfilment of 
His command, that all things would give way in 
order to the presentation of that proof. The world 
that will say the Church is one will say that Christ 
is Lord (Jn 10^® 

See also art. Force. 

Literature. — Avthxiv /Tongue of F' \ .‘\.i * 

Holy of Holies, chs. vi. viii. ; Mason, •' ■ • I. 

Life on Earth (1896), 84 ; W. N. Clark 11 ■ -y 

Christianity ^ (i899), 106 ; Forrest, Authority of Christ. 

G. M. Mackie. 

PR.fflTORIUM. — The word occurs in the text of 
Mk 15^® only, but in the margin of Mt 21^, 
Jn 18^® 19®, with Ac 23®® and Ph 1^®. In the 
Gr. it is a transliteration of the Lat. prcetoriuni, 
which originally meant the tent of the commander 
of an army, and then the official residence of a 
provincial governor ; other senses, such as that of 
the Imperial bodyguard or even of a spacious 
country house, wen- g!v,«l:i.\Ty acquired. In most 
of the passages in '.lir ( it is used in reference 
to a part or the whole of Pilate’s official residence 
in Jerusalem, which was probably the palace of 
Herod the Great (see Pavement). 

Two other identifications are supported by comparatively 
early tradition, but are not on the whole to be approved. 
That Pilate’s house was in the lower city, a little to the north 
of '■ T- - “h ! ■_ xV'.y' . The theory has failed to 

be * ‘ r * ' i ■ . . 1 : • “ < •; < ■ i -il- r ; • 1 • i . • 

see : 1’ ■ ' '-’d I'* 1 • !• I 

built by Herod was available as the ■ ■•ii. r ■ n* • ■ ‘ 

procurator. More can be said in favour of Pilate’s occupation 
of the castle of Antonia, which stood to the north-west of the 
Temple area. It was a fortress and prison, and served as the 
headquarters of the garrison at Jerusalem. Josephus {Ant. 
XV. xi. 4:’ BJ i. v. 4) describes it as a citadel, with abundant 
accommodation, and connected tv '■ - ' f ' ■ T ■ 

by a private way. But, again, r ' . 1 1 ■ ..! ■ 

niKti b\ i''''\^ife ;>“'i -i ■ ''1 ^ 

Uiori-, v.li(ii ii'» "Mir.pr'tMi's pa'.i ■ i: •■■•i. •: ■ i .pi 
Sind I^siriqiio iiiir iudi-. ^^a>• at his disposal. It is true that the 
l)ri'.\iniu\ of Vnu-nia 10 ilie Temple would be a convenience to 
the priests and Sanhedrists, and save them from the toil of 
attendance at the more remote palace; but Pilate was not the 
man to study the ' ' ■ ■ ‘ - * ' i * " ' lers at the 

cost of any disoor ■ ■ > : ■ favour of 

his adoption of the castle as his residence have been accepted, 
amontr.si' recent commentators, bv Westcott (on Jn 18) and 
Sweie (on Mk I.tIS) ; but, on the other hand, Herod’s palace has 
been preferred by Schiirer, F.dersheim, Sir C. Wilson, and <om- 
iiieiiLators such as Alford and Meyer. The practice at .lerusalem 
would thus correspond with that at Caesarea (Ac 

Such a hypothesis leaves the passages in which 
the prsetorium is referred to without any serious 
difficulty ; and it becomes possible to follow the 
probable order of events. According to St. John, 
the trial of Jesus took place in one of the porticoes 
of Herod’s palace. When sentence was pronounced, 
Jesus was led away by the soldiers to Antonia, 
where they were themselves quartered, and where 
prisoners were ordinarily detained. He was taken 
into a court, to which also the name of prcutoritim 
is given (Mt 27^"^, Mk 15^®), and mocked by such of 
the soldiers as were off duty. In this connexion 


prcBtoriiim denotes probably the place of meeting 
of the council of chief officers for the transaction 
of the business of the cohort and for the trial of 
offences in the absence of the procurator. Such a 
usag-e of the term is anticipated, if not illustrated, 
in Livy {Hist. xxx. 5, xxxvii. 5) ; and the existence 
of such a court would be necessary for the main- 
taining of order in Jerusalem and the vicinity. 
When the soldiers were weary of the mocking, 
they led J esus away again to be crucified. 

R. W. Moss. 

PRAISE. — 1, Introductory- — Both in the OT 
and the NT the predominant idea of ‘praise’ is 
that of a tribute of homage in utterance, publicly 
expressed and rendered to God by His creatures. 
It forms the essence of worship, whether as offered 
by angels (cf. Lk 2^®* 20 , Rev 1#^-) or men (cf. Lk 

The subject of this ‘praise’ is either the 
excellencies of God’s attributes and revealed nature 
(cf. esp. Rev 19) or the beneficent action of His 
1 uovideni;e, as shown more particularly in creation, 
revelation, and redemption (thanksgiving) ; cf. Ac 
2^"^, Rev 15®^* In the Gospels Jesus is sometimes 
the objec-! •/ ; nd homage (Mt 2P® ; cf. Lk 

41 ®), and I!i- 1 - i ciur’i dispenses praise for certain 
qualities of human nature or character (cf. Mt 
8^® 11^^ etc.). The praise of man by mg’. :* 
applied in the Gospels to unreal and 'iv m.( • i. i - 
commendation, and is condemned by J- '•i:- ,.Mi lI, 
Lk 02® ; cf. Jn 12^®). 

2. Jewish usage. — In Jewish worship the element 
of praise occupies a dominant place, and has re- 
ceived rich and manifold expression. The title of 
the Bk. of Psalms in the MT, Sepher TehilUm ^ (and 
its variants) = ‘ Book of Praises or Praise-Songs,’ 
is an indication of the emphasis which was laid on 
the note of praise in later Jewish worship. This 
note is alread\ hi \\ e Psalter itseM (cf. 

e.ff. ‘Othoui’i!. iidjj'biii- ] praises of Israel,’ 
Ps 22®). The close connexion existing between the 
ideas of praise and thanksgiving (cf. e.g. Ps 100^ 

‘ Enter his gates with thanksgiving, his courts with 
praise ’) has already been pointed out in this work 
(see art. Blessing, § 1). Indeed, thanksgiving 
(Heb. hoddh) — esp. for God’s beneficence in crea- 
tion, revelation, and providence — is an essential 
part of praise. If a distinction can be drawn, 
praise pure and simple is rather to be associated 
with extolling God’s perfections and holiness, while 
blessing \ is connected rather with 

thankftil r. His goodness, beneficence, 

and mercy. Buu bins is true only in a general 
sense ; the two conceptions are so intimately re- 
lated that one passes over into the other almost 
imperceptibly. 

For the Hebrew terms employed with the meaning ‘praise* 
and its cognates, reference may be made to the art. ‘Praise 
(in OT)’ in Hastings’ DB iv. 33 f. The most frequent are— 77(1 
‘praise’ (esp. in the liturgical formula = Hallelujah), 

* give thanks ’ (RV), ■!]i2 ‘ bless,’ 1ST ‘ make melody ’ ; rare 
synonyms are— 15 ?^ ‘ laud ’ (but very frequent in Jewish liturgy), 
CD'n ‘exalt,’ “pia, ‘magnify.’ Cf. also such phrases as 

* Sing unto J" a new song.’ 

In the Synagogue Liturgy the element of praise 
has received splendid expression. The most 
classical examples of this are perhaps the great 
‘Benediction of Song’ (I'-wi n^m) f and the Kaddish.t 
The former of these, in its 5,1 lortest form, runs thus : 

* Be Thy name lauded for ever, O our King, the great and holy 
God and King, in heaven and on earth ; for unto Thee, O Lord 
our God and God of our fathers, song and laud axe becoming. 


* The title of one of the late (synago^l) Psalms is m*? .I^n^, 
Ps 1461 (* Praise-Song of David ’). 

t Of. Singer’s Heb.-Eng. Daily Prayer Book, pp, 36, 125-.127. 
See also an art. by the present writer, ‘ S. Peter in the J ewish 
Liturgy,’ in the JlSxpT [1903], xv. 93 f. 

I Singer, p. 37. 
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praise and psalm, strength and dominion, victory, greatness 
and might, renown and glory, holiness and sovereignty, bless- 
‘ ■ . ■ ■ even for ever. Blessed 

‘ V - _ . praises, God of thanks- 

givings, Lord of vvonders, who inal^est choice of melodious song, 
O King and God, the Life of all worlds.’ 

In the Kaddish the following characteristic x>ara- 
graph occurs : 

■ : ’1 ’.’"'In.’'*’ extolled and honoured, 

■ . . ■ I ■ > . le Holy One, Blessed be 

of praise and . - I !. 

These .i'» ' \ ecimens of what pervades the 

entire Jt v- i-!i i . .i..y. In the Gospels the Angels’ 
Song of Praise (Lk 2^-^) is an example of pure praise 
in worship, parallels to which are to be found in 
the Apocalypse (4^^ 7^^ IP'^ 14"^ 19^^*). In Rabbinical 
theology, it is to be noticed, ]_)i aver and praise form 
the spiritual counterpart and fultilment of the old 
daily sacrilice in the Temple. The words of Hosea 
(14^), AYe shall render as bullocks the offering of 
our lips,’ were interpreted in this sense. Spiritual 
Avorship thus becomes a ‘ sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving.’ Cf. He 13^^® y '!’lii>)!igh him’ — i.6. 
Christ — ‘let us otter up a sacritice ot praise’) with 
Westcott’s note; cf. also our Lord’s application of 
the words of Hos 6® (‘ I desire mercy, and not sacri- 
fice’) in Mt 9^^ 12L 

For the close connexion of prayer and praise — which are 
sometimes intermingled in the Jewish Liturgy, e g, in the 
‘ KiLrlucoii B’essings’ — cf. Cheyne’s note on Ps 429 (Book of 
p. 118f.). 

3. Usage in the Gospels, — The note of i^raise so 
characteristic of Jewish worship also pervades the 
Gospels. It is esp. prominent in the Third Gospel, 
where it appears not only in the Jewish- Christian 
Nativity -narrative (chs. 1. 2) [see Hymn], but also 
elsewhere (cf. 19^'^). It is noticeable how often the 
l^eople (spectators, the assembled multitude) are 
represented i - ■' p!.!'-”'!,. ’ or ‘glorifying’ God for 
some great i '.‘Ci power wrought by Jesus 

(see below). 

The Greek terms for ‘praise’ and its cognates used in the 
Gosi)els are — mihiv ‘praise’* (cf. h4h6vcci odvov r&J Ocm, Lk 
used in LXX for h niin, h ‘glory,’ ho^ti-istv ‘glorify’ 

[in LXX most freq.ssina ; several times for mrr, lin, etc.; 

usually = in LXX] ; rw Lk 17^^ ; 

ivXoyuv ‘bless’ [LXX usually for T 12 ] ; t^of^oXcyiiv ‘to celebrate/ 
‘give praise or thanks to,’ Mt and 1|. See, further, art. 
Blessing, §§ 2 and 4. 

The following formulas of praise are to be noted : 

(а) The Angels’ Hymn (Lk 21*^) — 

‘ Glory to God m the highest^ 

And on earth peace a’ ■ - ■ ' ' ' • 1 

For the arrangement in . ■ ■ . i ■ • * 

Com. on * St. Luke’ in xxtii'a bvi'.-oti j u-ii/i/rTot; 

= D''D**n!:p5 ‘ in the heavenly places,’ and refers to the adora- 
tion of the angels in heaven (cf. Ps 1481 LXX : aLsiVi acvTov 
(tov xuptov) h ran v’^urrois ) ; cf. Lk 19^. With this should be 
compared the doxological form (w Sago* . . sk <roy? 

See below, § 4. 

(б) ‘ Hosanna in the hig-hest’ ; see art. Hosanna. 

(c) ‘ Blessed is - . ; especially in the phrase, ‘Blessed is he 

that cometh in the name of the Lord’ (zii?,cyyiu.ivo' h 

E/)%a'/x£V(9sr kv ovof^ecTi Kvpiod), Mt 2^9 23^9^ 119, Lk 1395 

1998, jn 121 -L xhe use of ‘blessed’ {fAooxKpio?) in the 
Beatitudes is also notable ; cf. also its use in personal 
address, Mt 1617 (Lk 1127.28). xo these may here be 
added — 

(d) The use of the phrase ‘ give God (the) praise ’ (or ‘ glory’) : 

Sofotv D'b' (jHj), nnvl has various 

shades of meaning, according to the context — e.g. of 
thanksgiving for benefits received, Lk 1718; by con- 
fession (of sin), Jn 994; cf. Jos 719. The phrase is 
frequent in Bev. of celebrating God’s pmises (Rev 49 

1113 197). 

The fio<in(Mh mentiou in i’*'* rh>-|.L of the 
miiliiiudc- n-- ‘ i-ing " or ‘ l-n i'\ irod, esp. 
for the woiKicTi'iil work- wrought by Christ, is 
worth noting. It shows how deeply this element 
of jiublic worship had impressed itself upon the 

* irotivioj occurs once in Gospels (Lk 16‘' of the unn'erhtcoiis 
steward 'whose lord ‘ commended’ him for his worldly wisdom) ; 
iVflww?, never in Gospels. 
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popular mind and heart in Israel. A typical ex- 
ample is Mt 9^ ( ‘ But when the multitudes saAV it 
[the healing of the sick of the palsy], they were 
afraid, and glorified God, which had given such 
power unto men’). Cf. Mk Lk ; Lk 2'-^^ 
(shepherds) 7^® 18'^^ 23^'^ (the centurion at the cross) ; 
cf. also Lk 13^^ (healing of woman with spirit of 
infirmity: ‘and . . . she was made i:.. 
glorified God’) ; Lk 17^^^* (healing of ■ I ■ - 

is esp. notable, because the grateful one who re- 
turned to give thanks to Christ, combined his 
thanksgiving with ‘glorifying God.’ Our Lord’s 
words in this connexion are striking : ‘ Were there 
none found that returned to give glory to God, save 
this str.uiger?’ (v.^^) — words which imply that the 
duty of grateful praise to God was not always fully 
recognized in individual practice. 

Our Lord*- t'ni|»h.Lrw word about giving ‘glory’ 
to God (Lk 17 h hato already been referred to. As 
the spontaneous expression of a pure religious 
instinct, this would naturally be • ■ ' < ■ ' 

Him whenever He met with it. v • ■ . ■ . 

^41-44^ He reproaches the Pharise- ■ 
honour from one another rather uixcm xiuiix uuu. 
But He does not hesitate to accept praise and 
homage ottered to His own person when such is 
sincere and spontaneous (cf. Mt 2P'’). ^ He dis- 
penses praise in a manner implying a unique claim 
to appraise and publicly express moral jmlginoiii- 
on human character : in this way He expresses His 
approbation of John the Baptist (Mt 11^^), all acts 
of faith 9‘^2 15^*^ 16^ Lk 7^), good and loyal 
service (Mt 25^^* Lk 19^^), all geuero.sity of gift 
(Mk 12‘^3 146)^ .self-devotion (Lk lO"*^), prudence 
(Lk W).* 

Outside the Gospels (viz. in the Epp.) the subject of Christian 
praise is, as is natural, mainly the great facts of redemption (cf. 
1 P 219, K,o 159-11, Eph 13-14, etc,). Creation and redemption 
are combined in the Christian Liturgies. 

4. Ascriptions of praise to Christ outside the 
Gospels.— It is noticeable that, in at least three 
(and possibly more) of the Apostolic ’■ 

the address is directly to Christ, vi/ ■’ i : ■ 

(‘ The Lord ... to whom be the glory,’ etc.) ; 2 P 
3^® (‘the grace of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. To him be the gloiy,’ etc.) ; Rev E (‘ him 
that loveth us, and loosed us from our sins, . . . 
to him be the glory,’ etc.). He 13^‘ and 1 P 4^^^ are 
pos.sible cases also. In two cases the ascription of 
glory to God is made through Christ, viz. Ro 16^^ 
(‘to the only wise God, tlirough Jesus Chiist’) and 
Jude {‘to the only God our Saviour, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, he glory, majesty, dominion, 
power ’), etc. See, further, W’estcott, Add. Note on 
He 13^^ (Com. p. 464 f.). 

The doxology of the Lord’s Prayer is probably a later liturgical 
addition, inserted in the text of C q- '■ i- 1 ' .r-- -‘i 'Hhe 
influence of liturgical usage. Se. ^ 1 - , * '1 1 ■ I.- i-l - !’i. . er in 
the Early Church’ (Texts and Studies), pp. 168-174, and art. 
Lord’s Prayer, p. 598. 

See, further, Blessing, Hallel, Hosanna, 
Hymn. 

Liter MPRc. — Tn addition to the references in the text, see 
the G/-. TeU. Lexicons of Grimm-Thayer and Oremer(s.'W. 

G. H. Box. 

PRAYER. — For the Christian what is said in the 
GospeE is absolute as to the duty of prayer for 
himself and for others ; but he need not fear that 
in fulfilling this duty he is doing what reason can- 
not jji]q»Tove. It does not fall within the scope of 
t lii< article to attempt to find a scientific basis for 
prayer ; nor need more be said about the reason- 
ableness of prayer than to point out two considera- 
tions : (1) The practice of countless races of man- 
kind throughout countless generations is not likely 

* Of. Lock in Hastings’ DB iv. 38 (‘ Praise [in NT] ’), 'whose 
summary is here adopted. 
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to 1)6 based upon a coini^lete delusion. Untold 
millions of hum; i-:_ ;■■■ ' Vmg a majority of 

the most gifted . i-. ■ have prayed and 

continue to pray, because they believe that ex- 
perience has taught them that prayer is efficacious. 

( 2 ) We have been placed in a world that is full 

of good things which are suitable to our needs. Yet 
it is certain that the world is so ordered that very 
few of these good things can be enjoyed by us, 
unless we take the trouble to appropriate them. 
There is, therefore, nothing unreasonable in believ- 
ing that the world has been so ordered that some 
of the blessings which are within our reach can- 
not be enjoyed unless we pray for them. In the 
lay\s which govern the Universe, provision has cer- 
tainly been made for the operation of men’s wills 
and activith-'. Ton-.- h- re is nothing 

illogical or i !■' . -i!' _ that in those 

laws provision has been made for the o^^eration 
of men’s jmayers. The cases are noi (omph' 1 1y 
parallel, because demonstration is po--ihI<''in {la? 
one case but not in the other ; for the connexion 
between work and its results can be proved, while 
the connexion between prayer and its results can- 
not, for the obvious reason that faith is an essen- 
tial condition of prayer, and proof would destroy 
faith. Nevertheless, the analogy between the two 
cases is .sufficiently complete to show that there is 
no necessary antagonism between knowledge of 
the reign of law and belief in the efficacy of 
]‘V;.yr' . 

Ill ci'cu— iiig the subject of prayer in reference 
to Christ and the Gospels, we may consider these 
topics: (1) the words used to express the idea of 
prayer ; (2) places and times of prayer ; (3) atti- 
tude in prayer ; (4) Christ’s example ; (5) Christ’s 
doctrine. 

1 . Tliere are a few words for ‘ prayer ’ in the NT 
which are not found in the Gospels : eijxogat, eixQy 
iPTvyxdvo), ^vt€v^ls, -L/TrepePTvyxdpo}, iKerrjpia, But the 

" . ’ words occur in the Gospels, and 

■ is of interest. 

( 1 ) \i.r\ i'icMvth i” iho Synoptics, not in John ; 

'rpoiTBvxvi, 8 times iii ok not in John; ( 2 ) houMi, 

Mt 0 '^'^, 8 times in Luke, not in John; Lk 2^7 53 ); 

(3) IpuTuo), rare in this sense in the Synoptics, frequent in John ; 

(4) mria and ociTiofjc.>x,i, in all four ; Lk 2324 . of these 

four sets of word- ’ ' 

■Jio -.li'p of G > 1 .. ;i . 

l-nn Divhie « ' 1' ^ ■ 

petition to God and man for the supplj' of a want. The Third 
(^vh^ch frequently means to ask a c[uc‘sstk)Ti), when used of mak- 
ing' request? . _ ' uo (Jo something- (Mk 72\ 

Lk S-^7, Jn . ■ " ■ Ti'o Toiiith indicates a simple 

request to giic '•omcUiIiR'- (Mt 77-11^ Lk 119-13^ Jn 1473. 14)^ the 
middle voice ^ometimo<i Lidding intensity to the request. All 
except the first may be used of petitions to men, and have no 
necessary connexion with the worship of God. 

2. Places and times of prayer. — The chief place 

was the Temple : ‘ My house shall be called a 
liouse of iirayer’ (Mt 21^^, Mk 11^^, Lk 19^®). 
Christ called it ' My Father’s house ’ (Lk 2 ^®, Jn 
2 ^®), and, as such, it is the type of heaven (Jn 14®). 
St. Luke tells of others worshipping in the Temj)le : 
Zacharias (1®), Simeon ( 2 ^*^), Anna ( 2 ®'^), the dis- 
eijiles (24®®), and (in a parable) the Pharisee and 
the Publican (18^®). The worship in the sjjna- 
rfocjiies was frequently attended by Christ, especi- 
ally in the earlier part of His ministry (Mt 12® 13®^ 
Mk P' 31 6®, Lk #6 6«, Jn 6®® IS^^) ; and no doubt 
His disci pJ es freq uen tly did the same. There is also 
the inner chamber {rafxelov, Mt 6®), and the guest- 
th'^mhcr Kc.Tc.\i'j'i Mk 1 T.k 22^b) or ujtpf'r room 

(d.v:!'',o'iov. .MU l-i". hk 22--), in uhicli ilie prayer of 
the great High Priest ."eeins to have been offered 
(Jn 17, although some would place the scene of 
this in the Temple, cf. 14®^), and in which Jesus 
and the Eleven ‘sang a hymn’ (Mt 26®®, Mk 14-®) 
before going to the Mount of Olives. Nathanael’s 
fig-tree (Jn P®) and Gethsemane (Mt 26®®, Mk 14®^) 
lead us to think of gnrdens as places of retirement 

for prayer. And there is also the omuntain-top 
near Betlisaida (Mk 6“^®), and that other which was 
the scene of the Tran.- lig unit ion (Mt 17b Mk 9b 

Lk 9-®), and which St. Luke tells us was ascended 
for the purpose of prayer. 

Not much is said in the Gospels about times of 
prayer; but we read of Christ rising uj^ before 
daylight and going to a desert spot to pray (Mk 

1®®), and of His ( oj;- hii.ijig night in prayer 

before the choosing of ilu* ‘iwrb;' Apostles (Lk 6 ^b* 
The evening before His arrest is another recorded 
instance. 

3. The common attitude in prayer among the 
Jews wass^a7^f/h^l7 ; and this our Lord assumes in 

Hi- teaching (Mt 6®, Mk 11-’®, Lk But He 

lliin-elf hiM't’ i" ’ v :: (Lk 22^b = and it was 

perhaps in ^ 1 : ■ ! ■ ■» His example on that 

occasion that in the NT the first Christians are 
always represented as kneeling- Outside the 
Gospels no other posture for prayer is mentioned. 

4. Christ’s example- — Much more important 

than terminology, or the mention of places, times, 
rul - for prayer, is the fact that Jesus 

K i:i> . i»\ 1 1.- own example, has taught us the 
duty of prayer. Not that we need suppose that 

He prayed merely in order to set us an example : 
prayer was one of those things which became Him, 
in order that He might "fulfil all righteousness’ 

(Mt 3^®). But example, as set by Him, is of the 
very strongest. If in such a life as His there was 
not only room but need for prayer, much more 
must there be room and need in such lives as ours. 
Nor were His prayers always iDrayers for others. 

In most cases we are not told why or for what He 
prayed : this we have to gather from the context. 

On one great occasion, in the garden, just before 

His Passion, we know that He prayed for Himself 
(Mt 26®b Mk 14®®, Lk 22^^* hour or two 

l)efore this, just after the Supper, we know that 

He prayed for His disciples (Jn 17®"^®) and for 
the whole Church (Jn 1720 - 26 ) . ^nd a few hours 
later He prayed for those who nailed Him to the 
Cross (Lk 23®^, a verse which is historically true, 
whether St. Luke wrote it or not). Moreover, He 
has left us an example of intercession, not merely 
for groups of persons, large and small, but also for 
an individual. He assured St. Peter, " I made 
supplication for thee, that thy faith fail not’ 

(Lk 22®b. 

It should be noticed that the instances of 
Christ’s praying Avhich are recorded in the Gospels 
are found just before or just after leading events 
in the Lord’s life ; also that the majority of them 
are given us by St. Luke, whose Gospel is some- 
times called "the Gospel of Prayer.’ There are, 
indeed, three recorded instances of His praying 
which are omitted by St. Luke. St. Mark (1®®) 
mentions His retirement for prayer after healing 
multitiides at Capernaum, where St. Luke (4^-) 
mentions only (bo retirement. Both St. Mark 
{6*^) and Si. (14^®) record His retirement 

for prayer after the feeding of the 5000, where St. 
Luke (9^*^) omits both retirement and prayer. And 

St. John (12^^--®) tells of His prayer when certain 
Greeks were brought to Him, where St. Luke 
omits the whole incident. As we might expect, 
the prayer for Himself in the garden of (iethsem- 
ane is recorded by all three Bynoptists (Mt 26®b 

Mk 14®®, Lk 22‘^b- N.) tiling bn the Go-^pcls i.s 
stronger evidence of iiic n-;ilny of our l.ord’s 
luimanity than that prayer, and it evidcntlj' 
e-.tahli.'^hod itself firmly in the earliest traditions 
respecting Him. But there are seven instances in 
which St- Luke is alone in relating that Jesus 
prayed : at His baptism (3^b ; before His first 
collision with the Jewish hierarchy (5^®) ; before 
elioosing the Twelve ( 6 ^^) ; before the first predic- 
tion of His Passion (9’®) ; at His Transfiguration 
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(9^!^} ; before teaching the Lord’s Prayer (IP) ; and 
on the Cross (23^'^* 

There are three other cases where jDrayer on the 
part of Clirist seems to be implied, although it is 
not expressly stated. He looked up to heaven 
before breaking the bread at the feeding of the 
5000 (!M.i iP^'Mk 6“^^ 9^®)- before 

healing the deaf man who had an impediment in 
his speech, Jesus looked up to heaoen and sighed 
(Mk Still more clearly, before raising Laza- 

rus, Jesus lifted up His eijes, and said, Father, 
I thank thee that thou hear dost me (Jn IP^). 
We venture to count all three of these as occasions 
on which Jesus prayed. 

This gives us, in all, fourteen instances : two in 
all three Gospels, one in Matthew and Mark, t^yo 
in Mark alone, two in John alone, and seven in 
Luke alone. They cover the whole of Christ’s 
public life from His baptism to the moment of His 

death, and show His His Father 

for help and strengtl . ■ ■■■■»■. ■ . To say 

with Victor of Antioch (Swete on Mk 1=^®), that 
Christ prayed 0 i}/c a^r6s deofxepos . . . aXX 

ot/co!/ogt/cws rovTo TTOLuiVy is uot adcquatc, even if in 
some sense true. He 5’^' ^ places us nearer to the 
truth. We ought to bew'are of suggesting that 
our Lord’s '■ '‘' te in any way unreal. It 

was out of I I ‘ of His own exx^erience in 

a life of absolutely unique difficulty, toil, and 
suffering that He said, ‘ Ask, and it shall be given 
you.’ 

5. Christ’s doctrine.— In addition to His weighty 
example as to the duty and blessedness of prayer, 
we have Christ’s frequent sayings on the subject. 
That men ‘ought always to pray and not to faint’ 
was evidently a marked feature in His teaching, 
and it appears in three different forms: (1) On 
two occasions, ai)j>arently, once -i l.i::* •» 

(Mt and once at the request i*r ;« dl-ipb- 

(Lk IP^), Christ gave His follow^er- .. f -l*. form 
of prayer. If, liow'ever, as some i'r“k, i'.« ••••was 
only one occasion on which this was done, then St. 
Luke rather than St, Matthew gives the historic 
setting. (2) He devoted certain parables to the 
subject. (3) He uttered a variety of sayings, 
enforcing and completing the teaching of the 
X>arahles. 

(1) The Lord’s Prayer is the subject of separate 
articles, to which the reader is referred. 

(2) There are five parables, three of which bear 

directly and t\v-- 'I;, on the subject of 

prayer. Two, : i ■ i in St. Luke only, 

teach tliat prayer must be importunate and perse- 
vering. These are the Friend r-i ATi-br.Pd -'IP"®), 
which follows the giving of the I. *'V, and 
the Unjust Judge (IS*-®). So far as the two 
parables differ, the former teaches that prayer is 
never out of season, the latter that it is sure to 
bring a blessing and not a curse. But we must 
beware of supposing that either parable teaches 
that by constant prayer we at last overcome God’s 
unwillingness. The argument in both pni’jibh- is 
a fortiori, and is strongest in the ^ecoml. ‘ L’ an 
unrighteous judge would yield to tlie iinx>ortniiity 
of an unknown widow, who came and ppoko^ to 
him at intervals, much more will a i' ' 

be ready to reward the perseveranc II •.••.■■•. 
elect, who cry to Him day and night.’ God’s 
desire to help is always present ; hy x)ersevev}mce 
in prayer we appropriate it. In the helpful illus- 
tration of the anchored sliqD, pointed out by 
Clement of Alexandria {Strom, iv. 23), the sailors 
who pull the rope seem to draw the anchor to the 
ship ; in reality they draw the ship to the anchor. 

The parable of the Pharisee and the Publican, 
which also i- prv-cixod by St. Luke alone, an d is 
placed by liioi after that of the Unjust 

Judge, teaches the frame of mind in which God 


must be ax)proached in prfiyoi-. ^iz. a deep sense, 
not only of need (as in i be <•. 'icr two parables), 
but of unworthiness. Before Him we have^ no 
claim to merit, no ground for self-congratulation. 

T’ 'adicates that downcast eyes and 

.. ■ i • . • . ■ I ■ ■ breast are natural accompaniments 
prayer. Less directly, and apart 
from its main purpose, the parable of the Prodigal 
Son teaches a similar lesson. The lost son’s x>rayer, 

I as j)lanned before his return ^ and as actually 
uttered, is touching in its humility. , 

In both these cases, the Publican and the Prodi- 
gal, the chief thing prayed for is forgiveness, as 
must constantly be the case with sinful man. And 
there is yet another parable which teaches what is 
requisite, if this most necessary of all prayers is 
to be rightly offered : the sinner himself must have 
a forgiving spirit. The Unmerciful Servant (Mt 
X 3*21-33 j X)y asking for forgiveness for himself thereby 
bound himself to be forgiving to his fellows. His 
refusal to recognize this • ■ became fatal to 

his own forgiveness. Tiie great truth, that one 
who asks to be forgiven must be ready to forgive, 
had been clearly .seen by the more 'nii i’ ;_irl r ’"On^ 
the Jews. There is a striking .rix'.t: ;'>n ot 
Christ'- ■; . 111 -*";- in Sir 28^ A 

(3) ib P.i'- parables, there are frequent say- 
ings of Christ on the subject of prayer, and these 
are found in all four Gospels.^ The necessity of a 
forgiving sx^irit is repeated in Mt 6^'^* and Mk 
11-®, with obvious reference to the Lord’s Prayer. 
Two other things are stated as necessary accom- 
paniments of prayer : ''-b ■> - (Mk 13^® 14®®, 

Mt 20^^) and/m^A (Mk II ■, \k 21 This last is 
sxiecially ••• s as being the test of reality 

and the i./i oi success. It is the result of 

the human will being brought into complete union 
with the will of God, producing absolute trust in 
the fulfilment of His promises. And we maybe 
all the more sure of success in our x:)rayers if others 
join xeith its in making them (Mt 18^®). Prayers 
which are apiiroved by many are more likely to be 
right. Desires in which we cannot ask others to 
join are likely to be selfish. 

And there are two Ihing" -pcHMMlly to be avoided : 
parade (Mt 6®* ® 23^**, Mk 12'*'^, Lk 20*^^) and prating 
(Mt 6^). In the latter xmssage the ‘ vain repeti- 
tions’ of AV and RV is apt to mislead. The 
‘bable’ of Tindale and the Genevan is perhaps 
better. Repetition of prayers, even in the same 
form of word-, i - <‘:i' ni'-.-mi <1 by our Lord, both by 
X^reeexot (Lk 1^ " , and uy example (Mt 26^'^).^ It is 
the mechanical repetition of a formula (I K 18®®), 
as if it were a magical charm, to (■••: r.-rl 'i .■ 
pliance of the Deity, that seems lo b-i ■. 

Our petitions must have a worthy meaning, and 
we must think of the meaning. 

Instruction is also given as to the right objects of 
prayer. We are to pray for spiritual progress (Lk 
11^®) in ourselves, in others, and in the world at 
large. We are to pray that wo ourselves may be 
delivered from ionqdatioii (Mt 6^® 26'‘b Mk 14®®, 

Lk 11^ 22^®’ ^), and t.liai: o\il may be cast out from 
others (Mt 17®b Mk 9®®), and that missionaries for 
the conversion of the world may be multiplied (Mt 
9®®, Lk 10®). In our intercessions our enemies are 
to be sx^ecially included (Mt 5^“*, Lk 6®®). About 
bh'-driL:- we are not to be over anxious; 
piiiNrr n-i- iIkmii is not merely allowed but 
-i .'Ji fi b l.k II®) ; as also is prayer against 
temporal calamities (Mk 13^®, Mt 24®*^). The 
prayer of the disciples for help in the storm was 
heard (Mt 8®®, Mk 4®®, Lk 8®^). 

Parallels to some of the items of this teaching 
could be found in the OT. But there is one point 
^^ith regard to the method of prayer which is abso- 
i lately new. Men had been taught to worship | 
! God and even to pray to Him as a Father : now 
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they are told to pray to the Father in the name of 
the Son (Jn 16-^- “®). Anything that can be 
rightly asked in Christ’s name will be granted (Jn 
14^^* ; and there is no other limit. Any re(]uest 

which is consistent Avith His character and office, 
as represented by His name, may be made to His 
Father, with confidence that the prayer will be 
heard (Jn 15'^* The prayer of the sons of 
Zebedee for the right and left hand iJaces in the 
Kingdom (Mt 20-^ Mk 10^'^) was not of this char- 
acter, and was not commended. Nor, for the same 
reason, were they allowed to pray for a special 
;■ ' ■■■> the inhospitable Samaritans (Lk 

requests Avere made in spiritual 
It confirms our trust in the historical 
. i- j the Fourth Gospel, that this remarkable 
development in the teaching of Chri ‘ h , 

prayer in His name occurs in the ‘.n ■ 
courses. 

There is yet another particular Avhich is abso- 
lutely new,^ viz. worship offered to Christ Himself 
as to a Divine person : and once more the clearest 
instances of this are in the Fourth Gospel. St. 
Matthew often, and St. Mark once, mention the 
fact that people ‘ worshipped ’ {irpoa-eKtrvrfarav) Jesus. 
But even where this worship is accompanied by a 
request that He would cleanse a leper (Mt 8-) or 
raise the dead (Mt 9^®), this act of prostration does 
not necessarily imply more than that He was 
regarded as a great ])rophet (1 K 18b Bn 2'*®). 
The worship of Him by the disciples after the 
Resurrection (Mt 28^* 24^^) carries us further; 

yet it might be argued that this also is the worship 
of mere reverence. But about the meaning of the 
Avorship of the man born blind (Jn 9^) there can be 
little doubt ; all the less so, because St. John 
always uses irpoa-Kvviui of the Avorship of God (4-®“^^ 
122^^), never of mere respect to great men ; and the 
use of the Avord in the Apocalypse is similar. Still 
less can there be any doubt as to the meaning of 
the adoring exclamation of the sceptical Apostle 
(Jn 20^®) — * the loftiest view of the Lord given in 
the Gospels’ (Westcott), and the climax to which 
the scheme of St. John’s Gospel steadily leads up. 
In none of these cases did Jesus reject the worship, 
or rebuke those avIio offered it to Him. 

Literature. — Works on tliir r- i'( "= the efficacy of 

prayer abound, but they ' »«, -■('( '!.( -phi re of this article. 

Handbooks of Biblical Theology give little help. In Bible 
Dictionaries the art. on ‘ Prayer’ in Hastings, iv. p. 42 ff., should 
be consulted ; also in Schalf-Herzog, hi. p. 1879, and in Herzog- 
Plitt, art. on ‘Gebet,’ some information will be found. 

A. Plummer. 

PREACHING. — In the Gospels three Gr. words 
are used for pi'eaching, viz. ‘proclaim 

as a herald,’ Avitli the corresponding substantive 
K-rjpvyjLia ; Karayy^Wo:, ‘ announce,’ ‘ declare ’ ; evay- 
‘tell good tidings,’ Avith the • - 

substantive et^ayy^Xiov, ‘good tidings. \ 

AAmrd, XaX^w, ‘ talk,’ ‘ discourse,’ is also rendered 
‘preach’ in Mk 2-‘ AV (as also in Ac 8^5 13^ 

14^® 16®) ; but in RV this is rendered ‘speak’ (‘he 
spake the Avord unto them ’). In a general way it 
may be said that preaching, as the proclamation 
of a message, AA^as «ii'«rinL:ui''l!<‘d froin teaching 
(dLdax'lf), the explanation nini v indu-.trion of truth. 
In some cases this distinction is marked. Thus 
John the Baptist Avas emphatically a preacher, he 
came to announce the coming of the Kingdom of 
God ; Jesus began where John left off by also 
preaching this message ; and the Twelve were sent 
out to preach {Krip^jacreLv ^ Mk 3’b Mt 10b Bk 9‘^). 
The function of the Seventy Avas similar (Lk 10®). 
But in all but His earlier ministry our Lord was 
more occupied in Avhat is expressly called ‘ teach- 
ing.’ XVhile John, and Jesus Himself at first, as 
Avell as His disciples throughout the Gospel period, 
only preached, announcing the message from heaven, 
it was reserved to our Lord to explain the great 


truths of the gospel by teaching. The forerunner 
and the Apostles announced that the Kingdom Avas 
to come, Avitlioiit discussing its nature ; J esiis 
Christ AA^ent further, and laboured to sIioav Avhat 
this Divine Kingdom really Avas. So, Avhile John 
Avas content to prepare for the Kingdom, Avith the 
assurance that it Avas ‘at hand,’ Jesus asked, 
‘ Wliereunto shall I liken the kingdom of God ? ’ 
and proceeded to illustrate its characteristics. This 
AA^as regarded as teaching. Further, Avhile the 
j)reaching Avas for all avIio Avould hear, a public 
utterance designed to arrest attention, the teaching 
AA’-as more especially designed for disciples ; and 
AAdiile some of it was imblic, much of it AV'as given 
in private. In the second year of our Lord’s 
ministry, after the breach Avith the authorities and 
the defection of the multitude, there w^as less 
preaching and more teaching in the training of the 
TAvelve. 

This distinction cannot, lioAvever, be maintained 
throughout. Sometimes our Lord’s most public 
utterances are described as ‘ teaching,’ and are of 
the character of instruction {e,g. Mk 2^^ 4^* ^), 
Moreover, teaching is blended AAutli preaching. 
The difference is more carefully maintained in Mk. 
than in Mt. Thus Mk. states that Jesus came into 
Gain r ‘ a .he Kingdom of God (Mk — 

the • :i • i' i-r.i b,:--, L,i; • bub that He 

Avent into a synago^e to teach (Mk l“Bs where 
after the scripture had been read He Avould ex- 
pound it (cf. Lk 4“®®“*)- But in Mt. Ave have teach- 
ing and preaching both assigned to our Lord’s 
Avork in th-* -a “..il"; ' o- (Mt 4^®). We may infer 
from the •- il!'’- '.-jq-l that Jesus did recognize 
the distinction betAveen the tAvo kinds of utterance, 
though probably one Avould often j)ass over into the 
other. 

When Ave turn from verbal distinctions to the 
real differences, Ave may observe three methods 
folloAved by our Lord, according to circumstance 
and requirement: (1) The primitive proclamation, 
in making Avhicli He Avent on the lines laid doAvn by 
John the Baptist ; (2) the public teaching of the 
laAvs and principles of the Kingdom of God, offered 
to all who Avould attend to it, Avliethor in the open 
air or in the synagogues ; (3) the private training 
of His own disciples and discourse A\fitli inquirers. 
Both (1) and (2) come into our modern conception 
of Preaching, and we must understand the actual 
preaching of Jesus to comprehend them. See also 
the following article and art. Teaching. 

W. F. Adeney. 

PREACHING CHRIST.— The purpose of this 
article is to explain Avdiat is meant by ‘ ]a'“iu liirig 
(Christ.’ It is assumed that to preach Christ is the 
preacher’s function, and the intention is to show 
what such preaching involved in the beginning, 
and Avhat it must include still if it is to be true to 
its original. Changing conditions may demand 
for it different forms, but prO'UmablA under all 
forms there Avill be a vital loniiimily or rather 
identity in the substance Avhich is preached. 

1. The NT as a AAdiole presents Jesus in the 
character of MHien ’ « ^ i- 

preached Him, it AA^as in this ■ . ■ ■ '■■ ■ , 

says Peter, ‘ hath made this same Jesus both Lord 
and Christ’ (Ac 2^®). ‘Saul confounded the JeAvs 
that dAA^elt in Damascus, proving that this is the 
Christ ’ (9^^). All the EA’^angelists agree Avith this : 
see Mt Mk l\ Lk 2’b Jn 20K Now ‘the 

Christ,’ or ‘the Messiah,’ Avas not a meaningless 
expression for Jews: it had a distinct meaning, 
and a great range of ideas and hopes attached to 
it. There was a Messianic dogmatic, as it has been 
called, among the JeAVS, quite apart from the ques- 
tion who Avas to be the Messiah ; or, to put it 
otherwise, Jewfish disciples had a Christology before 
they became believers in Jesus as the Christ. It 
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is easy to see tlie dangers connected witli this 
situation. If we take the sentence, ‘ Jesus is the 
Christ,’ we may put the emphasis either on the 
subject or the predicate. We can conceive how a 
Jew, whose imagination was on flame with the 
apocalyptic hopes associated with the Messiah, 
might ’ allow these hopes, when he accepted the 
Christian faith, to overpower the person of J esus ; 
Jesus, so to speak, would become nothing to him 
but the person through whom expectations were 
to be realized which in their origin had nothing to 
do with Jesus. There may be occasions in the 
NT where we have to ask whether something of 
this kind has not taken iflace, but they are not 
conspicuous. In the NT, when it is said that 
Jesus is the Christ, the emphasis is always as 
much on the subject as on the predicate. The 
proof of the proposition is always found in some- 
thing which has been done by or to Jesus. In 
point of fact, it is found in the first instance in 
His resurrection and exaltation to God’s right 
hand. It is this participation in the 
of God that makes Him Lord^ and^ Christ ; and 
the content of this, in all essentials, is not derived 
from the Messianic dogmatic of the J ewish schools, 
but from the experience of the Apostles them- 
selves. This experience has two aspects, the one 
in the stricter sense historical, the other in the 
stricter sense spiritual. The one, put briefly, is, 
‘ We have seen the Lord ’ ; the other, ‘ He hath 
poured forth this — the new life at Pentecost — 
which ye see and hear ’ (Ac 2^^). The one is repre- 
sented by the series of witnesses to the resurrec- 
tion cited by St. Paul in 1 Co 15®"^ the other by 
the series of new spiritual experiences and convic- 
tions to which he can appeal in 1 Co It is 

the testimony of the Apostles to the resurrection 
of Jesus, and experience of the new life in His 
spirit, not any pre-Christian Christology, or Jewish 
Messianic dogmatic, that define for the first Chris- 
tians the content of the title 'the Christ.’ And it 
may safely be said, to begin with, that there is no 
sueli thing as . Christ unless it is the 

of 0? ■ ■ ■ '■ and reigns. If Jesus 

■ "iglit hand of God, — if He is behind every 
revival of spiritual life in the Church, — then He is 
the Christ, and can be preached as such ; but if 
not, not. 

2. At first, naturally, great stress was laid upon 
this. The Apostles sincerely believed that they 
had seen the Lord, and they could not conceive of 
their calling as having anything in it to take pre- 
cedence of this — that they were witnesses of the 
resurrection, and therefore of the Messiahship of 
Jesus. No doubt this gave its whole character to 
primitive Christianity ; hut if we accept the testi- 
mony of the Apostles to the resurrection, we shall 
be slow to say that it transformed its character, 
and made it a new and essentially an inferior 
thing as compared with the ‘-f Jesus. 

Jesus was not forgotten when i \; ■ • '■ ■ , appeal- 
ing to the resurrection and to Peritecost, argued 
that He was the Christ, God’s King, through 
whom all the houses which God had inspired were 
to be fulfilled. Harnack, indeed, has argued that 
in its J-’ I « - - n I -rove that Jesus is the Christ — 
that is-. .■» li.-' a task in apologetic theology 

— the Church spent too much of the force which 
ought to have been given to teaching men to 
observe all things whatsoever He had commanded 
{Dogmengesch.'^ i. 57 f.). But there is no necessary 
aritHgoni>ui between the two things, and except 
for tiicir faith in His exaltation as the Christ the 
Apostles would never have taixght anything at all. 
Weinel [Faulus^ 108 f.) represents the same ten- 
dency in a much le— .us.ii'h-i form. 'After the 
death of Jesus,’ be ".i\ -lii' ethical religion of 
redemption, which had entered the world with 


Jesus, underwent its most decisive transformation 
of a formal kind ; it ceased to be the religion of 
sonship to God, and became faith in the Christ- 
nature of the man Jesus. . . . The disciifles de- 
manded faith in Him as the Messiah exalted to 
God, and in the conception of His death as an 
atonement appointed by God for sins. With the 
experience of the resurrection and with this dogma 
of the death of the Messiah, the Chii-.i- religion, 
Christianity in the narrower sense, begins.’ One 
almost wonders if Weinel thinks it a pity that 
Jesus rose from the dead, or that His disciples 
believed that He did, and were overpoweringly 
influenced by a faith so tremendous; but this 
apart, the assumption in all criticism of this sort 
is that when the Apostles preached Jesus as the 
Christ they concentrated all their attention on the 
predicate of the proposition, which owed no part 
of its import to Jesus, and treated the subject as 
if it had no meaning. Even on a priori grounds 
we should say this was improbable, and there is 
a very significant piece of evidence that it is not 
true. This is found in the qualifications of the 
man appointed to take the place of Judas. ^ His 
function was to be a witness to the resurrection-— 
that is, to the Messiahship of Jesus; he was, in 
other words, to he a preacher of the Christ. But 
he was chosen from ' the men that have coinpanied 
with us all the time that the Lord Jesus went in 
and went out among us, beginning from the 
baptism of John unto the day that he was received 
up from us’ (Ac To preach Christ, even in 

the days when belief in the resurrection was so 
overpowering, one required to have a full know- 
ledge of Jesus. It is idle to say that Jesus is the 
Christ if we do not know who or what Jesus is. 
It has no meaning to say that an unknown person 
is at God’s right hand, exalted and sovereign ; the 
more ardently men believed that God had given 
them a Prince and a Saviour in this exaltation, the 
more eager would they be to know all that could 
l)u.-sil)ly be learned about Him. If there were 
men alive who had lived in His company, they 
would wait assiduously on their teaching 
They would be more than curious to know what 
spirit He was of, and whether they could detect 
in His ■ < ■■ . nd career on earth 'the works 

of the < ■ ■■ 'A'.: IP). They would expect to 

find some kind of moral congruity between His 
life on the one hand, and His transcendent dignity 
and calling on the other ; there would be a de- 
mand, from the very b(‘giiniiiig. for facts about 
Him. From this point of \ ihen, we may say 
that preaching Christ is not taking leave of J esus 
in any sense or to any extent; it is preaching 
Jesus exalted and sovereign. 

The passage just quoted (Ac P^^-) is practically 
coterminous with the oldest form of Go.spel which 
we possess. ' Beginning from the baptism of John 
unto the day that he was taken up ’ *. these are the 
limits within which lies the Gospel according to 
Mark. Hence we might say that to s ■ ■ . h ’ ! ; 
gospel is to preach Christ, on condition. ■ ■■■ 
that it is preached in its connexion with Jesus 
exalted. Merely to narrate the history of Jesus, 
even if we had the materials for it, would not be 
to preach Christ. We need, of course, to know 
the historical Jesus, as the qualifications for 
\|-<i-<h-bi|- show ; but to preach Christ means to 
(inNicli Person as present in the -•jv^roigiiry 
,ii Mi.. i'-!jrrection. It is not preaching ( liri-r it 
we tell the story of the life and death merely as 
events in a past continually growing more re|note. 
It is not preaching Cbri-i iboiigb we tell this story 
in the most vivid and moving fa-^hion, and gather 
round it, by the exeroi^-e of lii-^torical imagination 
or dramatic skill, the liveliest emotions ; it is not 
preaching Christ to present the life and death of 
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Jesus as a high and solemn tragedy, with power in 
it to purify the soul by pity and terror. There is 
no preaching of Christ, possessed of religious signi- 
ficance, that does not rest on the basis on which 
the ApostoF ■ ' ■ ’ *' rested: His exaltation in 

ower, and ■ ! i perpetual presence. The 

istorical Jesus is indispensable ; but if we are to 
have a Christian religion, the historical must be- 
come present and eternal. This it does through 
the resurrection as apprehended by faith. 

3. For i1j'‘ piirpO'-c^ of ihis article it is assumed 
that the .Syiiopiic ('O-pfh give -’uh .• 
of the historical Jesus as is slv'*:" i ■■ 
preacher’s ends. No doubt He is depicted for us 
there by writers who believed in Him as the 
Christ, and for whom the light of His exaltation 
\vas reflected on the lowliness of His earthly 
career ; but this light is not necessarily a distort- 
ing one. We have no reason to say that there is 
anything in these Gospels which is untrue to the 
historical ] i .. 1 i ' of J esus, anything which 

represents IT in i‘i i-iind, in will, in temper, in 
character, in His consciousness as a whole of His 
relations to God and man, as other than He really 
was. things have been said by many 

\vriters oi / . '' of Jesuits, from Strauss down- 

wards, on the imperfection of our knowledge, and 
on the way in which the real Jesus has been dis- 
guised from the very beginning by the idealization 
of His figure in the faith and love of those who 
preached Him — and especially in the Gospels. If 
we concentrate our attention on the character of 
Jesus, on the spirit of His words and deeds and 
death, on His consciousness of His relations to God 
and men — in a word, on what He was and achieved 
in the spiritual world — it is the present writer’s con- 
viction that we shall feel the very reverse of this to 
be the truth. We may be dubious about this or 
that word, this or that incident in the Gosx3els, but 
we have no dubiety at all about the Person. The 
great life that stands out before us in the Gospels 
is more real than anything in the world; and Jesus 
is so far from being hidden from us that it is no 
exaggeration to say that we know Him better 
than anybody who has ever lived on earth. 

It does not follow from this that we accept the 
Evangelists’ proofs that Jesus was the Christ, or 
that in [Mi'ju-hinji Christ we employ the same argu- 
ments ji- ilicy lo show that Jesus has the uni< 3 [ue 
-i'jniric.mci' for religion which w^as represented for 
them by the Messianic title. Broadly speaking, 
these arguments were two — one from prophecy and 
one from miracles. Both may be accepted in prin- 
ciple without being accepted in form. The argu- 
ment from prophecy is an assertion of the con- 
tinuity of revelatioii, of the one purpose of God 
■■■iM.iipj it all, and culminating in Jesus. 

J esus is me lulrilment of all the ho|)es contained in 
the ancient revelation, and we look for no other : 

' How many soever are the promises of God, in him 
is the yea’ (2 Co ; we recognize this, and the 
absolute signhicnnce which it secures for Jesus in 
religion. But w^e no longe r prove it to ourselves 
by emphasizing, in the iiianmn- rlic First Gospel, 
particular correspondences between incidents in the 
life of Jesus and passages in the OT. There is no 
religious and no intellectual value for us in such 
fulfilments of prophecy as Mt 2i®* i®* We should 
apply the Pauline principle (2 Co quite difier- 
ently, recognizing that correspondence is one 
thing, fulfilment another. J esus did not really 
come to fulfil prophecy in the sense of carrying out 
a programme the details of which were fixed before- 
hand ; He came to fuhil Himself, or to fulfil tlie 
will of the Father, as tlie Father made it plain to 
Him from step to step ; and though, on one occa- 
sion (Mk iP-i^^), He Himself arranged an incident 
in -which a literal correspondence with a prophecy 
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was secured, it is not such a phenomenon which 
makes Him the Christ to us. ^ Its value now lies 
in showing that He regarded Himself as the Christ, 
the promised King. And so with the argument 
from miracles, which, though not foimally put, is 
I)erhaj)s as characteristic of the :t»e( (»nd (io.-x^el as 
the argument from prophecy is of the First. The 
works of Jesus, in the largest sense, — all that He 
did and the power which it implied, — go to give 
Him the importance He has in our minds. But we 
do not limit His works to the class commonly 
called miraculous ; the impression left on ^ the 
minds of men by His whole being . ' -1 ri *■ *‘1 1 ' 

uj) into itself much more than this. 'I ne argu- 
ments from prophecy and from miracles are formal 
ways of expressing truths which really contain 
much more than these forms can carr^r' ; ^nd_ our 
imx)ression of the truths is too direct, immediate, 
and complex to have justice done it by such argu- 
ments. 

4. While, however, the inadequacy of such argu- 
ments to their purpose must be admitted, the pur- 
pose of the arg urn cuts is not to be overlooked. 
What those who first called Jesus the Christ, or 
preached Him as such, intended to do, was to put 
Him in a place which no other could share. What- 
ever else the name meant, it meant the King : q-nd 
there was only one King. In theCi'.ii^iir;n iv 
Jesus was never one of a series, a person who could 
he classified, and be shown to His proper place in 
the line of great personalities who have contributed 
to the spiritual i:; T i-,; of the race. The study of 
Comparative it* las fostered a tendency to 

regard Him u‘ 'li" I .-ii ; but it cannot be said too 
strongly that .■»?;<!• ■ the legitimacy of such a 
tendency is to abandon from the very root all that 
has ever been known to history as Christianity. 
The NT is quite unequivocal about this. From 
the beginning Christians call Jesus ^ Lord’ (1 Co 
12®), and recognize that God has given Him the 
name which is above every name (Ph 2®). All 
other men in the NT meet as equals on the same 
level, and all bow before Him Ki’^g. Tr His 
exaltation He confronts men as ( " ; < ■ I )i \ i • • ■ ( : • I i y 
with the Father, working for their salvation. 
Historical 1 ' 1 F ■ ■ ■■ ■• { Works, Bell’s 

ed. ii. 195., ■ with noxious 

exaggeration about the perso9i of Jesus. As a 
criticism of some kinds of interest in dogmatic 
Christology, this may be true ; but if it is meant 
to reflect on the devotion of Christians to Jesus as 
a Person, it is completely beside the mark. ^ To 
Christians this Person has been from the beginning, 
and will be for ever, what no other can be. To 
talk of Him as the same in kind -vyith other pro- 
phets or founders of "* * ’ h Moses and 

Isaiah, with Confucius ■ . . . , what is even 

harder to understand, with Mohammed, — is to sur- 
render anything that a NT Christian could have 
recognized as Christianity. To preach Christ at 
all we must preach Him as Kjjpm and fiovoyev'fjs. 
The first name secures His unsluired idace in rela- 
tion to men, as the latter does in relation to God ; 
and unless He fills such a place, Christianity has 
no raison Wttre. That it has is the assumption of 
this article, as it is the fact i* NT. 

It is, in fact, the differ entio oi as a 

religion that the distinction wdiich can sometimes 
be arawm between a person and the cause for which 
he stands is in it no longer valid. To preach what 
Jesii> x)reache(l is not preaching Christianity unless 
the thing prcache-1 i- in its essential 

relation to Him. 'I"- ■■ i-;:!'..! He announces 

is not independent of Himself ; it is in the Avorld 
only as it is incarnate in Him. Thus, to take as 
an example what many regard as the supreme 
category in the teaching of Jesus — the Kingdom of 
I God : what is meant by preaching Christ here? It 
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is very likely impossible for us to understand pre- 
cisely what the expre' *■ !' ■ X' . : of God ’con- 
veyed in the mental . ‘ ^ udaisni or of 

the 1st cent, generally. It may be impossible for 
us even to understand with certainty and precision 
what Jesus Himself on any given occasion meant it 
to convey. All shades of jcoailog nir ' ■ ., * 

political, eschatological, ^p:n:ii;(l; ■ • . * s- 

versal ; here, coming : how can anyone tell whether 
:■ ’ *■ ’■ X'ngdom of Go<i be is preaching 

f . I ■ ■■ ■ is clear if we remember that the 

TChi;:-b»m (»f God in His sense could come only in and 
iIiiMiigii H'uii. and that its character is iiliMii.-udy 
determined by that fact. He Himself, in Liie 
at least of being God’s representative, is King in it 
(Mt 13*^^ 20^^ 25^^^, Lk 23^-), and it is from what we 
know of Him, including ultimately His resurrec- 
tion and exaltation, that all our conceptions of the 
Kingdom must be derived. To preach the cause 
and ignore the Person, or to preach the cause as 
of universal import and to assign to the Person an 
importance in velar ion to it which He only shares 
with an indefinite number of others, is to be untrue 
to the facts as the Gospels present them. Even 
preaching the T\h!g-l->iii of God is not preaching 
Christ unless rb(* King lorn is preached as one 
which owes its character to the fact that Jesus is 
its King, and the certainty of its consummation 
to the fact that Jesus shares the throne of God. 

\ is not abstract optimism ; it is optimism 
i exaltation of Jesus, and on the know- 
ledge of God as revealed in Him. 

5. If we bring these ideas to a point, we shall 
say that to preach Christ means to preach Jesus in 
the absolute significance for God and man which 
He had to His own consciousness and to the faith 
of the first witnesses ; and to preach Him as 
exalted, and as having this absolute significance 
now and for ever. The question then arises, In what 
forms did Jesus Himself present this absolute signi- 
ficance to His own mind ? How did He conceive 
it, and body it forth to otliex's, so as to make an 
adequate impression on them ? And are the forms 
of thought and of imagination which He employed 
for this purpose in a given historical environment 
Si< iiidi-pcii-.ihh; b) US, and as binding in our totally 
ditferent environment, as they were for those with 
whom Jesus stood face to face? To preach Christ 
it is necessary to be able to answer these questions 
not at haphazard, but on principle; and the 
answer may sometimes seem difficult. 

To proceed by illustration : (<^) One of the ways 
in which Jesus represented His .ib-Iuh- -R'liTnw'-'wc 
for the true religion was this ; Is- rigaril*--! Him- 
self as the Messiah. The Messianic rOle was one 
which could he filled only by one Person, and He 
Himself was the Person in question ; He and no 
other was the Christ. But is ‘ the Christ ’ a con- 
ception of which Ave, in another age and with other 
antecedents, can make use for the same purpose ? 
Only, it must be answered, if we employ the term 
with much latitude. What it suggests to us, as 
already pointed out, is the continuity of revela- 
tion, and the fulfilment through Jesus of all the 
hopes which, through history and prophecy, God 
had kindled in human hearts ; it is the possibility 
of using it to ex]u-es*< thi-! that Justifie-, us in retain- 
ing the name. But it is certain that for those who 
first came to believe in Jesus as the Christ the 
name was much more definite than it is for us ; it 
had a shape and colour that it has no longer ; it 
had c\|" < b/ (■«iT!nc(*ied with it which for us 
have !'*-■ Hio \i'aliiy i!n-y once pos^e^-ed. In par- 
ticuliir. ilio -‘-(■!iii:oIi.gic;i! O'^'Ociai iorw of the term 
have not, in their JST form, the importance for us 
which they had for the first believers. In the 
teaching of Jesus these associations cluster round 
the title * the Son of Man,’ which, at least after the 


confession of Peter at Caesarea Philippi, is used as 
^yrioriymou-* with ‘the Christ’ ; the Son of Man is 
identified with Jesus, and comes again, after His 
suffering and death, to establish the Kin^^doni. in the 
glory of His Father with the holy angels (Mk 
Sit This coming again, or, as the original 

disciples conceived it, this coming {Tapovaia) in the 
character of the Christ, Avas ex23ected, by those Avho 
first preached and received the G 'b- '.ke 
qilace in their oAvn generation ; and n I to 

argue that this ex^Dectation could have any other 
basis than the teaching of J esus Hims« If. > • • ■ b > ! ' y 
Avas more characteristic of primitive i;ini ' a : 

it Avas the very essence of Avhat the early Church 
meant by hope ; it Avas for it part of the A^ery 
meaning of ‘ the Christ.’ Account has been taken, 
in art. AUTHORITY OF Christ (vol. i. p. 149), of any 
considerations Avhich go to qualify the ^ certainty 
Avith Avhich Ave ascribe to Jesns Himself this eschato- 
logical conception of the consummation of God’s 
Kingdom, and especially this conviction as to its 
imminence ; hut if Ave do connect it with Him, and 
regard it as 2>art of Avhat is meant when He repre- 
sents Himself as the Christ, clearly history requires 
us to recognize the of that com option 

to be the vehicle ■' : The Kingdom of 

God has been coming ever since Jesus left the 
AA^orld ; but Jesus liimself, after nearly two thou- 
sand years, has not yet come in like manner as the 
disciples saAV Him going into heaven (Ac 1^^). We 
still believe that the Kingdom of God is coming ; 
AA^e believe this because Ave believe in Jesus ; we 
believe that it is coming only ' IT' and 

as He comes ; that is what < ■ ■ of 

to-day means when he says we believe in Him 
as the Christ. But even tlie belief in His exalta- 
tion to God’s right hand does not make possible 
for us that particular kind of cAiKU-tiitiuii of His 
coming which burnt with so intense a tianie in 
the breast of the Apostolic Church ; quite apart 
from any preference or efibrt, our outlook on the 
future is different from theirs ; and, Avhile we do 
not abate in the least our recognition of the sole 
sovereignty of Jesus, and our assurance that God’s 
I\i':gd--ni • ; II come and God’s promises be fulfilled 
! .H-uMji III;., alone, we are 001111)011(^1, apparently, 
to recognize that in iiirij-ii'L ii:.n ihe disciples His 
own assurance of the id .i' 'rii.mi-!! of God’s cause 
in His OAvn person, our Lord had to make use 
of representations Avhich have turned out unequal 
to the truth. He had to put His sense of the 
absolute significance of His Person for God and 
man into a form which was relative to the mind 
of the time. The ( -( hc.ivh'gd-j.l Christ, coming on 
the clouds of heaven, and coming in the liJetime 
of some who heard His voice, was one exju-ession 
for Jesus of this absolute significance ; and it is as 
such an expression — that is, as an assurance of the 
speedy triumph of God’s cause :: ‘'.••■iiti: 

Him, and not in its spectacular 
believe in it. It is not rejecting the absolute signi- 
ficance of Jesus to say that tli-' -i < ^Licnljir detail 
is relative to the age and its nu nuil oiii ; but 
it Avould be a rejection of it, and a n of 

Jesus as the Christ, if we denied thai ilic K'l 
of God — hoAvever experience enables us lo picuure 
its coming and consummation — comes and is con- 
summated through Him alone. This truth must 
be preached if Ave really preach Christ. 

{h) Jesus, hcAAmver, has other ways of conveying 
His absolute significance. One of the simplest is 
that in Avhich He represents Himself as judge of 
men, arbiter of their eternal destinies. It may be 
argued, no doubt, that the form in which this is 
expressed in Mt 25®^®“* is, in part at least, due 
to the Evangelist; *' [uoplie-ying in the name of 
Jesus’ was a phenomenon Avhich came into the 
world only after His death, and such an allusion 
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to it as Mt 7--, where it is treated as an obvious 
thing, would hardly have been intelligible in His 
lifetime. But there is no reason whatever to doubt 
that both this passage and the other convey the 
mind of Jesus about His o\m significance for men. 
Whatever be the rule of the ‘ . : d ■ 

will of His Father (Mt oi : !■ y i \ i ... 
in practice in relation to tlios" v ' - .‘ii i i'. // 

brethren (Mt — it is a rule which has been finally 

embodied in Him. It is in Him that we see what 
doing the will of the Father means ; it is in Him 
also that we see the law of humanity fulfilled. It 
is what we are when measured by His standard, 
judged by His ' I'h hat discloses the very 

truth about us. ' i urged that this X3re- 

rogative of judgment is merely an element in the 
Jewish conception of the Messiah, and as such has 
been formally transferred to Jesus in the Gospels ; 
bni- iioHiing is less formal in the NT than the con- 
ci'xuion <)i .Jesus as judge. It does not rest on any 
bt>rro\\'iiig<5 from a pre-Christian Messianic dog- 
mafic, but on the most real experiences of men in 
the presence of Jesus ; ' Depart from me, for I am 
a sinful man, O Lord’ (Lk 5®) ; ‘ Come, see a man 
who told me all things that ever I did ’ ( Jn 4^®). 
The experiences by which words like these were 
iTi>i)ired give reality and solemnity to all therejire- 
sontaLioiiM of Jesus as judge. Here again we may 
say that the spectacular rex^resentations of the 
judgment are a form which we may recognize to 
have only a relative value, while yet we do not 
disx^ute in the least the absolute truth that the 
standard of reality and of worth in the spiritual 
world is Jesus, and that no life can be finally 
estimated except by its relation to Him. The 
Gospel according to John is di-ii'!; from the 

othex'S by ■ ■ ■' '/*■ 'e In^ichn'ri Christ as 

judge, and ■ . exercise of it in what 

migmt almost be called an automatic fashion. The 
Father has committed all judgment to the Son 
( Jn 5®^) ; and the process of judging goes on in the 
Gospel under our eyes. The very presence of Jesus 
sifts men ; they gather round Him or are rex^elled 
from Him according to what they are. Something 
of absolute and final '*■ * T .■ 't may be said, is 
transacted before our ■ ■, ■*•1 show that they 

will or will not have anything to do with Jesus. 
It is eternal judgment revealed in the field of time, 
and Jesus is the judge. No one else could fill 
His place in this character, and we do not preach 
Christ as He was and is except by making this 
plain. Probably, however, in this case more than 
in any other it is rash to discount too cheaply 
what we think, rightly enough in principle, are but 
forms of conveying this truth, and forms uneq[ual 
to the reality. The picture of the T Jij h • ' 
in Mt may not be true as .. ; . :■ 

moral reality of the judgnu id nuiy not be depen- 
dent at all on the scenic dc-i.’.il- 'Ijc”o presented, 
but whether or not it is true as a picture, it is true 
in the moral impression it leaves on the mind, and 
this is the truth that is important. There is 
such a thing, if there is any truth in Christ at all, 
as final judgnitii^t \ there is a right ‘hand of the 
judge and a left, an inside of the door and an out- 
side, a character that abides for ever and a char- 
acter that collapses in irreparable ruin ; and to 
realize of what kind character is, or where it must 
stand at last, we have only to confront it with 
Him. The man who cannot withstand the attrac- 
tion of Jesus does not come into judgment, he has 
passed from death into life (Jn 5®^) ; the man who 
will not yield to the attraction of Jesus is judged 
already (3^®), and the judgment will be revealed 
at last. To recognize and proclaim the absolute 
significance of Jesus here is an essential part of 
preaching Christ. 

(c) The supreme illustration of this incomparable 


significance of Jesus remains. It is given in what 
we may call His consciousness of His relation to 
God. To Jesus, God was the Father, and He Him- 
self was the Son. It does not matter that God is a 
universal Father, and that all men are or are 
called to be His sons; Jesus recognizes this, and 
insists upon it, but He claims Sonship in a x^eculiar 
sense for Himself. He never speaks of Himself as 
a child of God, but as the Son, shnplicUer. In 
speaking of God and Himself He uses 6 Tarrip and 
6 vLos in a way which inix^Iies that there could no 
more be a plural on the one side than on the other : 
see esp. Mt 11^^-, jMk 13‘^^. It is natural to suppose 
that in the account of " ■ (Mt 3^^ ||) the 

heavenly voice which ^ ■ ■ ■ . ■ . ■> I ! ■ Son of God, 
in words borrowed from Ps 2, means the term 
there to be taken in the Messianic ' official ’ sense ; 
it is the Messianic consciousness of Jesus, as the 
accpnixxanying narrative of the Temptation proves, 
which is expressed in 0 ui[6s g.ou. What the relation 
may have been in His mind between this (which 
defines His calling by relation to OT hopes) and 
the Divine Sonship exhibited in Mt ll^^, we may 
not be able to tell. It has been argued by some 
that the official Messianic Sonshix3, the calling to 
be God’s King in Israel, widened and deepened in 
the mind of Jesus Himself into the consciousness 
of a unique relation to God, which found its most 
adequate r\m< in the language of Mt 11-^; 
by others, Mr : such a consciousness as is dis- 

closed in Mt 11^ enables us to understand how 
Jesus could ever have regarded Himself as the 
Messiah. The Messianic categories have been con- 
sidered above ; what we have here to do is to look 
at the less specifically Jewish way in which Jesus 
here reveals His absolute i ‘ . ■ * for religion. 

‘All things have been . ■ • ■ .«■ me hy my 

Father : and no one knowetli the Son, save the 
Father ; neither knoweth any one the Father, save 
the Son, and lie to whomsoever the Son willeth to 
reveal him’ (see Authority of Christ, vol. i. x>. 
149). Here Jesus claims in the mo-l • xr.lh im-nis 
to have had the whole task of rov God to 

men — the whole task of saving men, so far as that 
dex^ends upon their coming to know God — com- 
mitted to Hini."^ It is a task to which He is 
equal, and for which no other has any competence 
at all. Everything connected with it has been 
entrusted to Sim, and to Him alone ; there is not 
a man upon the earth who can know the Father 
except by becoming a debtor to Jesus. There is 
no such thing as preaching Christ unless we preach 
this : He is the mediator for all men of the Know- 
ledge of God as Father ; that is, of that knowledge 
of God on which eternal life depends. This is the 
loftiest, the most universal, and the most gracious 
form in which the absolute ^i^is'E-s Tu -■ of Jesus 
can be expressed: theloftiesi, b-H.di'.c .. declares 
Him unequivocally to be the fjLoroyevrjsj having His 
being in a relation to God constituted by perfect 
mutual understanding, and .. Tlim 

alone; the most universal, bec; 1 of 

Father and Son, while it can only be symbolic of 
the reality, uses a symbolism based on nature, not 
on history, and is therefore intelligible to all men, 
and not only (like Messiah) to one race ; and the 
most gracious, for it suggests directly not only 
mutual understanding but mutual love, the love 
which unites the Father and the Son in the work 
of enlightening and redeeming men (cf. Me 11-®^-). 
It is not necessary, however, to dwell on this : the 
point is that in this central passage Jesus empha- 
sizes His absolute significance in the tv^o main 
directions in which it can be understood : He is to 
God what no other is, and He can therefore do for 

* It is fanciful, on account of Txpe^oBv!, to suppose that Jesus 
is here contrasting His which has its starting-point in 

the Father, with the ‘ traditions* of the elders. 
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man wliat no other can do. He is the only-hegotten 
Son, and the only jMediator between God and man. 
In preaching Christ in this sense, we have nmcli 
more to go upon than this single utterance. The 
truth which it conveys, indeed, is not so much a 
truth revealed by Christ, as the truth which is 
embodied in Him ; in order to appreciate it, it is 
necessary to have the experience of coming through 
Him to the Father, and of ’■-■t.i Father 

in the Son. The interest <■■■ ! ■■ .• Ii Gospel 

consists to a large extent in this — that it is an 
expansion and illustration of these words. Jesus 
is presented there as the Word made flesh — the 
principle of revelation embodied in a human life ; 
it is His work, so to speak, to enlighten every 
man, and apart from His work men remain in 
darkness. ‘ No man hath seen God at any time : 
the only-begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared — or interj^reted 
(Taro) — him^ (Jn 1^^); ‘He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father* (14^); ‘I am the way and the 
truth and the life : no one cometh to the Father 
bun through me* (14®). This is the key to the 
peculiar pa-<sages in theGosi)el in which Jesus says 
67(6 el/jLL without any exi^ressed predicate (4“® ? 8^^- 
KF®) : we are meant to think of Him as the great 
decisive Personality, who stands in a place which 
is His alone, and by relation to whom all men 
finally stand or fall. It may be that the expres- 
sion given to this in the Fourth Gospel owes 
something to the writer as well as to Jesus ; but 
what the writer expresses is at least the impression 
made on him by Jesus, and, as Mt IP^ and Mk 
13®^ show, the impression is one which answers 
exactly to Jesus’ consciousness of Himself. The 
words quoted above from Jn. only do justice to 
Jesus* sense of what He was in relation to God and 
man, and it is not possible to preach Christ in any 
adequate sense if we ignore or deny the truth they 
convey. To do so would be to reject both wdiat 
Jesus said and what He was in the experience of 
those who first believed on Him. 

6 . With the rest of the NT in mind, the ques- 
tion is naturally raised at this point, whether Jesus 
gave any further definition to the idea of media- 
tion than that which we find in this passage. All 
men owe to Him the o. of God as Father, 

but how does He imp. is i . V \ 1 1 men must become 
His debtnr« if they are to have the benefit of this 
supreme isMi : is there anything which more 

than another enables us to estimate the dimensions 
of this debt ? If there is, then in preaching Christ 

that thing would require to have a v 

prominence. It is obvious that J« -w- 
the knowledge of God to men, not by His words 
only, but, as is shown elsewhere (Authority 
OF Christ, vol. i. p. 149), by tiis being and life 
as well. It is the Son in wlu/m the Father is re- 
vealed, and everything in the Son contributes to 
the revelation : His teaching, His works, His 
intercourse with others, His sufferings and death. 
The revelation is made in and through all these, 
and none of them can be omitted in preaching 
Christ. To borrow words of Wellbausen which 
are not without a mhhiailing element {Einleitung 
in die drei ersten Kn* p. 114) : ‘His religion 
is found not only in what He taught publicly, but 
in His nature and bearing under all circumstances, 
at home and on the .'-troer, in what He said and 
did not say, in what He did consciously or with- 
out being conscious of it, in the way in which 
He ate and drank and rejoiced and suffered. His 
Person, with which they had the privilege of 
intercourse in daily life, made an even deeper 
impression on His disciples than His teacjliing.* 
All this is true, hut not the whole truth. The NT ■ 
in all its parts lays a quite peculiar emphasis on 
the death of Christ, and in doing so it is not false I 


to His own conception of the way in which He 
mediated the knowledge of the Father to men. 
His death, it may be said, does not require to be 
interpreted otherwise than His life ; it is His life 
carried to a consistent consummation under the 
circumstances of the time ; it is part of His life, 
not .■ - distinct from it. This also is true, 

but, . to the representation in the Gospels, 

it is less than the whole truth. His death is a 
part of His life which has an essential relation to 
His work as the revealer of the Fatlier, and the 
King i' 1\: -I.-: ■ C-.d ; it was recognized by 
Jesus ii' !'■ . l-b. necessary, it was the 

subject of frequent instruction to ’His disciples, 
and it is commemorated by His will in the most 
solemn rite of Christian worship (see Mk 8 ®^ 9^^ 

10 “^^ 1424 IIP ig mfereiice from this, 

combined with the place taken by the Passion in 
the Evangelic narratives, and the place given to 
the interpretation of Christ’s death in the Epistles, 
that to preach Christ it is necessary to represent 
His death as a main part, or rather as the main 
part, of the cost at which His work of mediation is 
done. In what particular way it is to he construed 
is an ulterior question. Our general conception of 
the moral orcler of the world, our sense of indi- 
viduality and of the solidarity of the race, our 
apprehension of sin as generic, or constitutional, 
or voluntary, the mentM equipment with which 
w^e approach the whole subject, may determine us 
to interpret it in ways which are intellectually dis- 
tinguishable ; no given explanation of the death of 
Jesus can claim finality any more than any given 
interpretation of His Person. But just as we may 
say that Christ is not preached unless the Person 
of Christ is presented in its absolute signilicanee 
for religion, as the one Person through whom the 
knowledge of the Father is mediated to men, so 
we may say further that Christ is not preached in 
the sense which answers to His own consciousness 
of what He was doing, unless it is made clear and 
central that His mediation necessitated and there- 
fore cost His death. In the simplest words, it is 
necessary to say, in preaching Christ, not onlj that 
He is fxovoyevi^s and Mediator, hut that He died for 
men. It was not for Him to insist on this as a 
doctrine ; it was for the Church to .■'■■•hi-.M" it as 
a fact, and to put it into doxologig^ \E<„\ 1 5^^); 
but in doing so, it could go back to unmistakable 
words of Jesus Himself, and to the sacrament which 
speaks for Him more iijq»res<iively than any words. 

7. Jesus* consciousness of Himself, which, how- 
ever hard it may he for us to n]*i>Tolu‘rid it, has 
certainly the character just Hc'-frilu'd — in other 
words, is a consciousness of His absolute and in- 
comparable '■i-.r’iiir fop all the relations of God 
and man — n i: - : -w i\i 1 lit‘ heart of all preaching of 
which He is the object. He had this ■ -i ■ 
while He moved among men on the < :,■ * . ! 

was declared and made unmistakable to His dis- 
ciples when He rose from the dead. It is on Jesus* 
consciousness of Himself, therefore, including His 
consciousness of His vocation, and on His exalta- 
tion to God’s right hand, that the preaching of 
Christ rests. As has mImmIx bi-fi’ nmiarked (see 
§ 3), the writer of this that in the 

Synoptic Gospels we have a i-m given 

of the consciousness of Jesus, ; hi* 1 s ii - ’1 01 which 
we can quite securely proceed. No doubt this has 
been questioned, most recently and radically by 
Wellhausen. The Gospels (to put it concisely) 
were written by Christians, and Jesus was not a 
Christian. They contain the gospel, that is, the 
Christian religion ; but He knew nothing about 
the gospel, although it is put into His lips. He 
was a J ew. He preached no new faith. He taught 
men to do the will of God, which like all Jews He 
found in the Law and the other sacred books. The 
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only difference was that He knew a better way of 
doing the will of God than that which the scribes 
of His day enforced on the people, and that He 
called men to leave their traditions and learn of 
Him. Wellhansen not only removes from the 
mind of Christ in this way everything that in 
Christian preaching has ever been knowm as 
gospel, everything that could by any possibility 
be regarded as contributing to Christo logy and 
Soteriology, but the great mass of what up till 
now has been regarded by criticism as the best 
attested part of the F.\ iiiigtdi'.- record, the words of 
Jesus common to Marche w and Luke. Most of 
the parables, too, are sacrificed. Even the few 
in Mark are not all genuine, and Wellhansen 
feels free to pass severe strictures alike on those 
of Matthew and of Luke. All that need be 
said of this is, that if Jesus had been no more 
than Wellhansen represents Him to be, then it 
is inconceivable that either the Gospels or the 
gospel could ever have been generated from any 
impulse He could impart to human minds. As 
Jlllicher puts it {Tlieol. Literaturztg. 1905, ISTo. 23), 
the primitive Church is thus made to appear 
rMi--.-. gir-. b r. and freer than its Head: in 
flu '.I ;■'■!! ii -urpasses Him by producing the 
marvellous Evangelic history, in St. Paul it sur- 
passes Him by producing a new imposing theory 
of redemi^tion. The historian looks in vain for 
anything analogous to this elsewhere. We do not 
understand how it could be done. We do not 
understand how the Church so suddenly lost the 
power of doing it. We do not understand how a 
man like St. Paul, we may say how men like those 
who wrote all the NT hooks except the Gospels, 
should have been so inciipjiblc of writing a page 
which reminds us of them. Although it is true to 

say that tr ' 'ot its author, 

the truths ■■ i- . d .'v . :■■■ T' ' ' ■ have a way 

of coalesci* ^ -s ■■ ’ ich is iden- 

tical with Jesus. As Deissm-npi Ii.m- r\pn‘— od y* 
they are not separate pearls il.i •■r.ilcii t-u '•iririg. 
but flashes of the same dif! •• i. I;. ii'c\ 

guarantee themselves, bm ■ ..i '■■■=■■ .> are a 

spiritual evidence to the 1 , i !“•" .} of the 

great Person to whom the gospel owes its being, 
and to whom all preaching is a testimony. There 
is a kind of criticism which tacitly assumes that it 
is a mistake to believe in Christ as those who first 
preached Him believed; He was a Person who 
appeared in hhiory. and therefore cannot have the 
absolute -igiiiiicniK-e which must attach to the 
object of religious faith, and which does attach to 
Jesus throughout the NT. Such criticism makes 
it its business to reduce this figure to a true scale 
— which means to make His personality exactly 
like our own, and His consciousness exactly what 
our o> ■ . ' e. Wellhausen illustrates the 

direct ■ ■ ■. ■■■ of this criticism to the Gospels; 

we see ' ■■ ■ ' ■ rought to hear on the Epistles in 

such a remark as Wernle’s, that a faith in Christ 

like that of St. Paul (which as j'- d- ’ led its 

oh j eet ) implies a certain want of ; i ! i i i i ‘so living 
God. The consciousness of God must have decayed 
or lost its vital intensity in the Apostle before he 
could write the Epistle to the Colossians. Such a 
writing, we are almost invited to think, is on the 
way to justify the Jewish sneer : the creed of 
Christians is tljat there is no God, but that Jesus 
is His Son. In the face of criticism of this type, 
we hold with confidence the trustworthiness of the 
Evangelic representation, and venture to say that 
no NT writer, not even St. Paul or St. John, has 
anything to say of the absolute significance of 
Jesus, in all the relations of God and man, which 
goes beyond Jesus’ consciousness of Himself as 

*‘Evangelium u. Urchristentum’ in Beitrdge zur Weiter- 
entwickelung der chrisUichen Religion^ p. 85. 
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the Gospels preserve it. And, further, we venture 
to say that no NT writing, however casual or 
informal, falls short of the testimony wdiich Jesus, 
according to the Evangelists, bears to Himself- 
Every where J esus has the place which He claims 
for Himself, and Christians are conscious of an 
absolute depeiidonce on Him for their standing 
towards God. To give Him this place is the only 
way <"hrist. 

8. ’ri'* » ; ■ ! specimens of Apostolic preaching 
are the sermons of St. Peter in Acts. Their 
value is universally \r According to 

Schmiedel {Encyc. Bibi. i. 4S), * almost the only ele- 
ment that is historically important (in the early 
chapters of Acts) is the Christology of the speeches 
of Peter. This, however, is important in the 
highest degree. ... It is hardly iiossihle not to 
believe that this Christology of the speeches of 
Peter must have come from a primitive source.’ 
It starts with the historical person as such : ‘Jesus 
of Nazareth, a man approved of God to you by 
miracles and portents and signs which God wrought 
through him, as you yourselves know’ (Ac 2-^). 
This approbation of Jesus by His wonderful works 
might seem confuted by His death, but to this 
the Apostle has a twofold answer. On the one 
hand, the death itself was Divinely necessary ; He 
was delivered up by the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God, evidence of which was 
found in the Scriptures (Ac 2^, cf. 1 Co 15^). On 
the other hand, it was annulled by the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus and His exaltation to God’s right 
hand- It was this that made Him both Lord 
and Christ, and in this character He determined 
for the Apostles and for all men their whole 
relation to God. To Him they owed already the 
gift of the Holy Ghost ; and, as St. Peter explicitly 
states elsewhere (Ac 15®), to receive the Holy 

Ghost is to be reli^iiou^ly complete. To His 
coming they looked r‘oi of refreshing, indeed 

for the ‘times of the restoration of all things, 
whereof God spake by the mouth of his holy 
prophets that have been from of old’ (3^^). Ail 
prophecy, to put it otherwise, is conceived^ as 
Messianic ; all the hopes which God has inspired 
are hopes to he fulfilled tlirongb Christ. He is 
I Prince of life (3^®), Lord of nil GO'*'*;, ordained of 
God as Judge of living and dead (10^). ^ Those 
wdio repent, believe, and are baptized in His name 
receive remission of sins and the gift of the Holy 
Ghost (2®® 10^). All these expressions imply that 
from the very beginning Jesus nad for His disciples 
that absolute significance which we have seen be- 
loiigrii In His own consciousness of Himself; but 
in jiddiiinn to this, it is put with singular force in 
a passage which expresses nothing else : ‘There is 
not salvation in any other : for there is no other 
name under heaven given among men, whereby wre 
must be saved ’ (4^^). It may be possible to strip 
from the gospel of St. Peter, without detriment 
to its essence, some of that vesture of esoliatologi- 
cal Messianism Avhich it necessarily wore ai ilu^ 
time ; but it is not possible that religion should be 
to us what it was to Mm, — it is not possible, in the 
original sense of the words, to preach Christ— 
unless we give to Christ that same significance in 
all the relations of God and man which He has in 
St. Peter’s preaching. It is not too much to say 
that side by side with his frank recognition of 
Jesus as a man (2^), whose career in history he 
could himself look back upon, St. Peter regarded 
Jesus in His exaltation as forming with God His 
Father one Divine causality at work for the salva- 
tion of men. It was only in virtue of so regarding 
Him that he could preach Him as he did, and 
essentially similar convictions are still necessay 
if preaching is to be called preaching Christ. It 
i is not iiecM'ssary to argue that the Christology of the 
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1 Fixiit Epistle of Peter is on a level with this. In 
many respects it i^ more explicit. There has been 
more reflexion on the absolute ii<*e of Jesus 

in relpirion. on His relation to the OT, on the 
power of His- resurrection, on the virtue of His 
Passion as connected with redemption from sin, 
and on the example set in His life and death. 
But two passages may he briefly referred to as 
going to the root of the matter. The first is l-h 
where Christians are described as * you wdio througli 
him [Jesus] are believers in God.’ It is to Him 
that Christian faith owes its peculiar qualities and 
virtues ; men may he theists apart from Him, but 
to have ^'peciflcaPy Christian faith in God we must 
be His debtors. The other is the longer passage, 
so much discussed, Whatever ^se this 

passage reveals, it reveals the v^ndter’s conviction 
that for the dead as well as the living there is no 
hope of salvation but Christ. Not only in this 
world, but in all worlds, whatever is called redemp- 
tion owes its being to Him. All spiritual beings, 
angels, principalities, and powers, are subject to 
Him. The Christian is a person who is in Him 
(5^^), and accordingly by Him. everything in the 
Christian life is determined. To give Christ this 
place in our spiritual world, though a diiTerent 
mode of conceiving the world of the spirit may 
modify the inteUecmial form in which we do so, is 
’OKr-pcTi-ahlc to preacliing Christ. Apart from His 
liobiiog "uch a place it i-s ' / to preach 

about Him, not to make / ■ ■■ ■uni of our 

preaching. 

9. To pass from St. Peter to St. Paul is to pass 
from one who had the most vivid personal recollec- 
tions of the Man Christ Jesus to one who had no 
such recollections at all ; and it is all the more 
striking to find that both of them preach Christ 
in the same sense ; or, perhaps, we should say, 
mean the same thing by preaching Christ. St. 
Paul’s acquaintance with Christ began when the 
Lord appeared to him on the way to Damascus, 
and for him Jesus Jis predominantly the Lord of 
Glory (1 Co 2®). When he preaches Him it is as 
Lord (2 Co 4®) ; that is, as exalted at God’s right 
hand. To call Him ‘Lord,’ to acknowledge His 
exaltation, is to make the fundamental Christian 
confession (1 Co 12®, Ro 10®). It is often asserted 
that whn tever diflerences may have existed between 
St. Paul and the Jerusalem Church, there can have 
been no difference of a Christological character; 
but it is not vital to Christianity that this should 
be so. It is just as plausible to argue from 2 Co 
H® that the Corinthians had heard preachers who 
did not preach Chrht prcci.-ely as Paul and Silvanus 
and Timothy liid ; and Hk?'* argument might be 
supported by reference to 2 Co 5^^ IH. Further, 
the fact that St. Paul has something \\hir-Ii he calls 
‘my gospel,’ a concopiioii of Chri.-Li<Lnity and a 
mode of presenting it wliieh had peculiarities due 
to the peculiarity of his religious experience, might 
be adduced on die same iside. And the pre.>uniption 
thus raised could not be overturned sinijily by an 
appeal to 1 Co 15^ which would prove oiil v tliat 
his gospel rested, exactly as did that of the Twelve, 
on the great facts of tlie death and resurrection of 
Jesus interpreted in the light of Scripture. What 
it is important to see is that, be tlie variations in 
mode of thonglit or conception what they may, 
the Apostle ascribes to Jesus that absolute signifi- 
eanee for religion which we have already seen 
attach to Him both in His own mind and in the 
preaching of St. Peter. This is the basis and the 
content of preaching Christ. 

It might seem enough to refer to the salutations 
of the Epistles, in which St. Paul wishes the 
Churches grace and peace from God our Father 
and the Lor<l Jesns Christ (Ro H], or addresses 
them as having their being in God the Father and 


the Lord Jesus Christ (1 Th H). Here we have the 
Father and Christ confronting men, so to speak, 
on the same plane, co-operating as one Divine 
power for their salvation. When St. Paul preaches 
Christ it is as a Person who has this ]3ower and 
importance, and stands in this relation to God and 
men. Or we might refer to what perhaps comes 
closest in form to Jesus’ own mode of expression, 
the passage in 1 Co 15-*^, in which ‘ the Son ’ is used 
absolutely, as in Mk 13®-. There is a subordina- 
tion of the Son to the Father here, and yet no 
more here than in ]Mk 13®- or in Mt 11-'^ could we 
conceive of either word in the plural. Or again, 
we might refer to such jiassages as those in which 
St. Paul contrasts all other persons with Christ. 
‘What is Apollos? what is Paul? Was Paul 
crucitied for yon? or were you baptized in the 
name of Paul?’ (1 Co 3^ 1^®). This is entirely in 
the line of the contrast between the many servants 
and the one beloved Son in Mk 12^-^^, or of the 
sayings of Jesus in Mt 23®“^®. Of course both these 
Evangelic j)at->age^ have been disputed, but the 
present writer >ees no reason to doubt that in 
substance both are rightly ji-r-igih^d io Jesus. 
What St. Paul means in the ciicd is that 

any other person has only a re’ '■ ■ ■■■» 

in Christianity, while Christ’s ' ■ ^ ■ * ..'■■■ ■ « , - 
solute. The Clmrch would have missed Paul and 
ApoUos, but it would have been there ; whereas 
but for Christ it could not have been there at all. 
It existed only in Him. This is assumed in all 
preaching of which He is the object. His signifi- 
cance for the Church is not in the same line with 
that of Paul and Apollos ; it is on the same line 
with that of the Father. No matter what the 
mode in wdiicli St. Paul conceives of Christ, he 
always conceives of Him £ •■ ’‘.r. ** . ”’‘is incompar- 
able ^iunifieance, and it is \ <«■ ’■ to note the 

\vays in which it appears. 

[a) Sometimes they are, so to speak, unstudied : 
the truth is put, and possibly with eiiipha'-i>, but 
there is no om* li_< sibir ’-rT^xion upon Ir. 'rims in 
1 Co 3^^ '-all*' mn can no man lay than 

that is laid, which is Christ Jesus.’ This comes 
very close to Ac 4“^' (.'-ee above). Again, when we 
read in 2 Co 1®® ‘ how’ many soe’T" r "hi ..i.. 

of God, in him is the yea,’ w'e r ■ ! ■ » : - ! •. ' '■ 

the same truth. There is not a singh^ pronihc God 
i has made, not a single hope with which Ho lui^ 

I inspired human hearts, which is to have any fulfil- 
ment except in Him. The mental attitude is the 
same in Gal The form of St. Paul’s argu- 

ments is sometimes more disconcerting to us in 
Galatians than in any other of his Epistles, yet 
now'here does he keep closer to the heart of his 
gospel. Wliat these two seemingly intolerant 
verses mean is that Christ is the whole of the 
Christian religion, and that to introduce other 
thin^ side by side with Him, as if they could 
supsflomont Him, or share in His absolute signifi- 
cfsiicts foi salvation, is treason to Christ Himself. 
Christ crucified — ^the whole revelation of God’s 
redeeming love ro sinners is there; the sinful soul 
abandoning itself in unreserved faith to this reve- 
lation — the wfliole of the Christian religion is there. 
Whoever brings into religion anything else than 
Christ and faith, as though anything else could 
conceivably stand on tlie same plane, is, wittingly 
or unwittingly, the deadly enemy of the gospel. 
Riich cxoros-iioii- as these exhibit the absolute 
^igriili(‘:incc wiiicli Christ had for the Apostle in 
the most unquestionable way, but they imply no 
speculative Clirisrology. We may hold them, and 
to preach Christ we must hold them, but we may 
do so without raising any of the theological ques- 
tions which have been raised in connexion witli 
them. There is hardly a page of St. Paul’s writ- 
ings which could not be quoted in illustration. 
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Conlining ourselves to the Epp. to the Thess., as 
his earliest letters^ and omitting the salutations 
referred to above, we find everywhere the absolute 
dependence of the Christian on Christ, — a kind of 
relation which would be not only inconceivable 
but immoral if any other than Christ were the 
subject of it. Just as men in general are said to 
live and move and have their being in God, Chris- 
tians live and move and have their being Hn 
Christ.’ What space is to bodies, Christ is to 
believing souls : they live in Him, and all the 
functions of their life are determined by Him. 
St. Paul has confidence in the Lord toward the 
Thessalonians (II 3^) ; he charges and entreats 
them m the Lord Jesus Christ (II 3^-); they stand 
in the Lord (13®); he gives them commandments 
throtigh the Lord Jesus (I 4-) ; church rulers are 
those who are over them in the Lord (I 5 ^-) ; the 
Christian rule of life is the will of God in Christ 
Jesus concerning them (I o^®) ; the Christian de- 
parted are the dead in Christ (I 4^®) ; all benediction 
is summed up in the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ (I 5^®, II 3^®) ; Jesus and the Father are 
co-ordinated as the object of prayer (I 3“), and 
prayer is directly addressed to the Lord, i.e. to 
Christ (I 3 ^ 2 p Q^^Lr Lord Jesus Christ, through 
whom we are to obtain salvation at the great day, 
is He who died for us, that whether we wake or 
sleep we should live together with Him (I 5 ^^). It 
is as though all that God does for us were done 
in and through Him ; so that He confronts us as 
Saviour in Divine glory and omnipotence. We 
may trust Him as God is trusted, live in Him as 
we live in God, appeal to Him to save us as only 
God can save ; and it is only as we do so that we 
have in Him a Person whom we can preach. Such 
a Person we can have, as the passages cited show, 
without raising any of the questions with which 
St. Paul himsmf subsequently wrestled. But the 
right way to express all this — which does not first 
apj)ear in Colossians, but is of the essence of 
Christianity from the beginning — is not to say 
with Wernle that the consciousness of God has 
been weakened, but that the idea of God has been 
Christianized : the Father is known in the Son, ' 
and is known as working through Him to the 
end of our salvation. And this, it need hardly be 
repeated, is identical in religious import with wEat 
we have found in the mind of Christ Himself. 

{h) Sometimes, however, the Apostle presents us 
with more speculative conceptions of Christ. He 
is not simply a Person ^vho has appeared in history, 
and has been exalted in Divine power and glory. 
He is what may be called a universal Person, a 
typical or representative Person, who has for the 
new humanity the same kind of .mco as 

Adam had for the old. Adam was : h-* li-.v'd n-' the 
one, Christ is the head of the other. As in Adam 
all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive. The 
acts of Christ have a representative or universal 
character : the death that He died for all has 
somehow the "iginficaTu-e which the death of all 
would itself have; in Hi< resurrection w^e see the 
first-fruits of a new race which shall wear the 
image of the^ heavenly. Broadly speaking, thi^ 
way of conceiving Christ, in which i he individual 
historical Person is elevated or expanded into a 
universal or representative Person, pervades the 
Epp. to the Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians 
^see esp. Ro j Qq ^ 521 - 49 ^ these Epp. are 
central in St. Paul’s writings, there is a certain 
justification for laying this conception of Christ — 
the second Adam — at the basis of a Pauline Christ- 
ology (as was done by Somerville in his St. FauVs 
Conception of Christ). It is the conception which 
lends itself most readily to 'mystical’ interpreta- 
tions of Christ’s work and of Christian experience. 
To bear the Christian name we must ‘identify 
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ourselves ’ with all the exi^erienees of the Second 
Adam. But^ though it is eminently characteristic 
of St. Paul, it is neither his first nor his last way 
of representing the absolute significance of Christ. 
It belongs to^ ttie_ controversial period in which 
ovcr\ Ihoig Christian was defined by contrast. 
\\ ii.jL h.. Avanted to annihilate AA^as legalism, 
the infiuence of the statutory in religion ; and he 
argues that the ''.<'’1' ■“ i'<i‘ ’.i,nt categories in the 
religious history *; ■■■:■ d those of unHersal 

and abiding .xe not Iuaa^ but sin and 

grace. The in the history are not 

Moses, but Auam ana Christ. He Avorks out the 
j)arallel or ratli-er the contrast betAA^een them AAuth 
enthusiasm ; but ydien Ave realize Avhat he is doing, 
AA'e feel that this is only one Avay of glAung Christ 
His peculiar place. It is, hoAveA^er, a Avay Avhich 
AA'ill maintain itself as long as the antithesis of sin 
and grace determines the religious life ; and as this 
is a limit be^’^ond Avhich AA^e cannot see, it seems 
involved in any adequate preaching of Christ that 
He should b- h -i’ in this uniA’^ersal character 
as the head o; ■■iimanity. 

(c) In his later Epp., St. Paul preaches Christ in 
AAdiat seems a more AA’onderful light. Christ is pre- 
sented to us not merely as a historical, or as a uni- 
versal, but also as an eternal or Divine Person. 
That AA'hich is manifested to the world in Him does 
not uriginate Avith its manifestation. The ex- 
Xdanatiori 01 it is not to be sought merely in the 
history of Israel (as though Jesus Avere no more 
than a national Messiah), nor eA^en in the history 
of humanity (as though He Avere no more than the 
restorer of the ruin Avhieh began Avith Adam) : it is 
to be sought in the eternal being of God. When 
St. Paul came in contact with Jesus, he came in 
contact AAuth Avhat he felt instinctively Avas the ulti- 
mate reality in the universe. Here, he could not 
but be conscious, is the Alpha and the Omega, the 
beginning and the end, all that is meant — all that 
has ever been meant — by ‘God.’ Here is ‘all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily ’ (Col 1^^ 2®) ; here 
is the revelation of Avhat God essentially and 
eternally is, and here therefore is that by wdiich 
all our thinking must be ruled. Chri-‘ •■•• •-! . - ' ■>. 
or is involved in, because He is the v\,i\ t a.. ■ i; 
of, the eternal being and nature of God. Hoav far 
does this carry us Avlien we try to think it out? 
Possibly not further, in some respects, than Ave 
have come already. Christ, it may be said, is 
represented as an eternal Person AA^hen He is 
spoken of as final Judge of all (Ac 10^‘^, 2 Co 5^^^) ; 
that is eternity ns fipi)rch<‘iidt‘d in conscience. 
Again, He is rei)rescnri‘<l n*- nn eternal Person 
when Ave speak of Him as fnal Heir or Lord of 
all things^ (He P, Mt 28^®); that is eternity as 
I I .h -1 in imagination. But in Col. it is not 

■ : * ■ conscience or the but 

. ■ ; ' tore speculative ff * 1 *.;:. si. Paul 

intciquet.*^ his conception of lii- i'tI being of 

Christ. If Christ really has the absolute signi- 
ficance Avhich all Chilstian experience implies, — for 
in all such experience we meet AAith God in Him, — 
then all things must be defined by relation to 
Christ ; the universe must he reconstituted with 
Him as its principle, its centre of unity, its goal. 
Nature must be conceived as an order of things 
brought into being AAuth a view to His Kingdom, 
and this implies that He Avas present in the consti- 
tution of nature. To say that He Avas ideally hut 
not actually present, — present only in the mind of 
God as the intended consummation of the i>rocess, 
— ^Avould have been to St. Paul to introduce a dis- 
tinction Avhich we have no means of ax)plyiiig Avhere 
God is concerned. The true doctrine of Christ — 
this is what St. Paul teaches in Colossians — in- 
volves a doctrine of the universe. The doctrine of 
the universe is put only negatively, or so as to 
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exclude error, when we say that God created all 
out ol nothing ; such a formula teaches only 
ilie al»-(»hae dependence of nature on God. But 
it is put positively, or so as to convey the truth in 
which the world" is interested, when we say that 
all things were created in Christ. St. Pauls con- 
viction of this truth is based (he believes) on ex- 
perience ; in his consciousness as a Christian man 
he is assured that in Christ he has touched the last 
reality in the universe, the ens realissimum, the 
truth through which all other truths are to -be 
defined and understood. In other words, a true 
ai^ prehension of the ab ’ :■ ^ Christ 

involves a specifically ‘ < ■. of the 

universe. The Christian religion is not true to 
Christ (as St. Paul understood His significance) 
unless it has the courage to conceive a Christian 
nietaph.ysic, or, in simpler words, to Christianize, 
all its thoughts of God and the world. Put in this 
form, we can see that in the last resort it is still 
necessary to share the Apostle’s convictions at this 
point if we m--.;:: ; •> 'i Christ. For if there is 
any region of i>-, I'. / .■ '-rcb does not depend for its 
meaning and '•■i i - relation to Him, — ^if the 

truth with which come in contact in Him is not 
the ultimate truth of God, the master light of all 
our seeing, — then His inii^orfcance is only relative, 
and He lias no abiding place in religion which 
requires that He should be preached at all. But 
in reality He is a Person so gi*eat that all nature 
and history and religion have to be iiilerj>reted 
through Him. All we call being, and all we 
call redemption, need Him to explain them. The 
love revealed in Him is the key to all mysteries. 
The categories we use to make His redemption 
intelligible are the -only categories hy which we 
rr ‘1 ■ I .I: t -• i i " V rstand anything. Once Christ’s 

,*1: j ‘ ■ 1 has become clear to us, — and, 

i. ^ 's involved in every Christian 
experience, — we discover that our task, if we would 
unclerstanvi the system of things in which we live, 
is not to find natural law in the spiritual world, 
but rather to find spiritual law — indeed, • • ‘ s'” • 

Christian law — in the natural world. S ■ . ■ ’ • 

do so we are providing scientific attestation for the 
conception of Christ as a Divine and eternal Person. 

10 * The Epistle to the Hebrews and the Fourth 
Gospel, it need hardly be added, share in this con- 
ception of Christ. In neither is it allowed to in- 
fringe on the truth of His human nature while He 
lived on earth: indeed, of all the NT writings, 
these two in various ways make most use of 
Christ’s humanity for religious and moral ends. 
But as^ the suj>ject of this article is not Christ- 
0I0CT3 it is not necessary to go into details. The 
prologue to the Fourth Gosj^el lias precisely the 
same Christian experience behind it as the first 
chapter of Col., and the sanio exporicjice. when 
taken seriously, will always riio mind to 

think along the same lines. The conception of the 
Logos, as has often been remarked, is not carried 
by the writer beyond the prologue : it may in 
reality affect the Evangelist’s v>'ay of representing 
certain things, but it is not formally embodied in 
the Gospel, It was a conception widely cuiTent in 
the writer’s time, whatever its sources, and he 
used it to introduce Jesus in circles which natur- 
ally thought in such terms. It does not follow 
that to introduce or to explain Christ among men 
who think in other categories, the preacher i.s still 
bound to make use of this one. ‘ There is only one 
thing,’ says Dr. Sanday {Crititlsm of the Fourth 
Gospel, 198 ) *that he [the Evangelist] seeks. He 
wants a formula to express the cosmical signifi- 
cance of the person of Christ.’ That in whimx we 
must agree with him if we in turn would preach 
Christ, is his conviction of this signifi(*ance, not 
the formula in which it suited liim at the close of 


the first century to express it. That like Paul he 
had such a conviction, based on experience, there 
is no doubt. The Son of God was not to St. John 
a lay “ ■ ■ ' " draped in the borrowed robes 

either '■ i ■ dogmatic or of Alexandrian 
]-hi]oMi]il!\ . He was a Being so great, and had left 
0:1 of His witness an impression so deej), 

that the latter felt it could be satisfied by nothing 
but a reconstitution of his universe in which this 
wonderful Person was put at the heart of every- 
1 hing — cM‘.;iioa. providence, revelation, and re- 
demption being all referred to Him. In St. John 
as in St. Paul the absolute significance^ of Christ in 
the relations of God and man, which is the imme- 
diate certainty of Christian experience, stamps 
Him as a Divine and eternal Person, by relation 
to whom the world and all that is in it must be 
described anew. We may say if we will that he 
uses the Logos as a formula to describe the cos- 
inical ■ of Christ, but that is perhaps 

lessth, *1 ‘ . Houses it rather to sugge.st 

that truth, as truth is in Jesus, is the deepest truth 
of all, and the most comprehensive, and that under 
its inspiration and guidance we must Christianize 
all our conceptions of God, nature, and history. 
He who is not in sympathy with this conviction 
will not find it easy to preach Christ in any sense 
in which the NT will support him. 

11 . If, however, we are in ■ ■■ 'R'- ■ ":h this 
conviction, it may fairly be ,■ ve can 

preach Christ without raising ■ v ■. ' ■ ■ ques- 
tions. We must find the absolute significance of 
Jesus in the area within Avhich Jesus presented 
Himself to men, ‘beginning from the baptism of 
John until the day when he was taken up’ (Ac 
1 -^). This was the basis on which the gospel was 
launched into history, faith evoked, and the Church 
founded. This was the gospel of the original 
Aj>ostolic it is within its limits 

that the p**'--!* ■'!’ < ''■■'-i must be felt. Once we 
do recognize this power, and its incomparable and 
unique ^igniPu we are prepared to let our 
minds niribc:-, and to appreciate at its true 
value what the Apostles and Evangelists tell us of 
' such things as the pre-existence of Christ and the 
condescension of His entrance into the world. But 
these can never be the first things in preaching 
Christ. To put them first is really to put stumbling- 
blocks in the way of faith. Faith is evoked by 
seeing Jesus and hoaring Him, and we see and hear 
Him only within ilic r.nigci indicated 'above. It is 
onl;^ faith, too, that preaches; preaching is faith’s 
testimony to Christ. Hence. .‘lUhongli f.iiih must 
amount to a conviction of ('llri''L■'^ ;; b-(»lii! (‘ signi- 
ficance, it must find the basis of this conviction in 
the historical Saviour, and it is only by {iiqu'jil (o 
the historical Saviour that it can ivpve'lucc, 
in ufhci^. Accoriiiiigly it may exist and may 
render eMcctivc i e-t itinmy to Christ without rais- 
ing <pui.<ik>iw i Inn carry b<yond Ibi'; area. How 
we an', i<) think or ilui '-npc-iiiinoiicnl relation to 
God of the Person whose absolute 'lanilic.irK <• we 
recognize in history, how we are to i liiiiK- -if what 
is usually called Hi^ pre-oxistcnce, and of the 
marvel of His encrance into i he world of nature and 
of history: these are questions which faith’s con- 
viction as to Christ’.s significance will dispose us to 
face in a certain spirit ratlier than another, but 
they are not questions on which the existence of 
the gospel, or the possibility of faith, or of preach- 
ing Christ, is dependent. 'With such faculties as 
we have, and especially such an inability to make 
clear to ourselves what we mean by the relation of 
the temporal to the eternal, — a relation which is 
involved in all such questions, — ^it may even be 
that we recognize our inability to grasp truth 
about them in forms for which we can challenge 
the assent of others. We can be certain from 
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Christ’s life that His very presence in the world is 
the assurance of an extraordinary condescension 
and grace in God, even if we are bafiied in trying 
to think out all that is involved either in His 
coming forth from the Father or in His entrance 
into humanity. But if on the basis of an experi- 
ence evoked by the Apostolic testimony we can 
call Him Lord and Saviour, recognizing in Him 
the only-begotten Son through whom alone we are 
brought to the Father, then we can preach Him, 
be our ignorance otherwise as deep as it may be. 

12. It might have seemed natural, in the discus- 
sion of such a question, to refer more dircctlx lo 
the various criteria of whh-li i!ic NT 

itself suggests, e.g. Eo !" ^ I -i •' But the last of 
these two passages only emphasizes the historical 
character of Christianity, the truth of our Lord’s 
manhood, and the first the exaltation of Jesus : 
and to both of these justice has been done. The 
combination of the two is indeed required in 
Christ, and it is all that is required, 
r.i-- •■■Mii: \ of Jesus’ life on earth as He Himself 
was conscious of it, the life of One uniquely related 
to God, and present in our world to make us all 
His debtors for revelation and redemption ; and 
the exaltation of such a One to the right hand of 
God : it is on this that preaching Christ depends. 
Into this we can put all the convictions by which 
the NT writers were inspired, and all that we 
I know of the words and deeds of Jesus ; and while 
we share at the heart the faith of Apostles and 
Evangelists, vre do not feel bound by all the forms 
in which they cast their thoughts. The faith 
which stimulated intelligence so wiuule’-fuily in 
them will have the same effect on mII ( Isri-iian^, 
and they will not disown any who call Jesus Lord, 
and give Him the name which is above every name. 
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PREDICTION.— See Prophet. 

PRE-EMINENCE (OF CHRIST). — The expression 
is St. Paul’s. W e shall take the passage in ’which 
it occurs as our starting-point, and work from that. 

I. St. Paul’s conception. — 1. The statement of 
it . — The locus classicus is Col In that and its 

context St. Paul represents Christ as Head of both 
creations, the natural and the spiritual, the Cosmos 
and the Church. Of the former He is Creator, 
Upholder, and End. Its ground of existence is in 
Him {iv ; He is l)efore it and over it, even its 

highest intelligences (xp6 irdvroiv)^ and shapes it to 
His purpose {eis airov). Of the second He is 
at once Source and First ; Redeemer, Reconciler, 
Saviour (v.^of*) ; Fountain of Life (3^) ; Treasury 
of Wisdom (2®) ; Hope of Glory (1-^) ; All in All 
(3^^). He is sole Mediator in both (P®-”®}, through 
whom all streams of creative, providential, redeem- 
ing light and po’vver go forth, and in w^hom aU lines 
of <‘r<j;Hnrclv iipjM'oncli m God converge. Of both, 
therefore, He is rightful Lord, as is implied in 
wporr&roKos see Lightfoot, in loc.), ^OLatXeiav 

Tou viou (P®), and €p toO deov Kad'i^iiepos (3^), — a 

phrase that everywhere carries with it (a) subordi- 
nation to the Father, (b) rule over all else. In 
both He is pre-eminent (P®). And this, not for any 
arl)itrary reason, but because of what He is, which 
explains both tlio place He occupies and the work 
He has done. For He is God’s Son in a unique 
sense (1®- — the phrase * the Father of our^ Lord 
Jesus Christ ’ in tlie former being common in St. 
Paul and other NT writers) ; He is the image — the 
visible Revealer — of the invisible God (P-'^J ; and in 
Him dw^ells permanently in a bodily manifestation 


the fulness of the Deity ( 1 ^^ 2^}, i.e. ‘ the totality ' 
of the Divine attributes and powers’ 'T A’ 

His ( b-: D!\i'iity shines out in G •. 

yevTjrai yv.'", the humanity which He has 

assumed and giorihed. 

Similar teaching is found in the other Epistles of the same 
group. In s the Iv a-hToi of Colossians becomes the 

dominant is Head, Husband, and Saviour of the 

Church (415 All blessing is in Him (1^^) ; all things are 

summed up in Him In Him all, both Jew and Gentile, 

are built up a holy temple, Himself the Chief Corner-stone 
(220-±3). He is the Supreme Revealer of God’s grace <2'^) and 
wisdom ( 31 O), the one Lord (4‘j 67-10) seated at God’s right hand _ 
and exalted above every other present or future pov\er 
Here, again, it is because of what He is — the Son of God (i^ 4i") 
—that He brings us to r'.rf( » ir’d that all these facts can 
be true of Him. In t.-. is all-subduing Saviour 

( 31 * 0 . 21 ); through Him come righteousness (l^i), peace (47), Joy 
(4^), strength (4i3). in Him we glory ( 3 ^) ; compared with Him 
all else is as refuse (38) ; He is our life’s mainspring (l^i) and 
highest goal (31-*^). Essentially God, He laid aside the mani- 
fested gloiy- of Deity, and assumed humanity with its sinless 
mat!ife:^raiioii> and deepest sufferings. Therefore God exalted 
Hinn so ihai at the name of Jesus every knee shall bow and 
every tongue confess Him Lord (26-ii). it is probable that the 
title ‘Lord,’ w’hen used of Jesus by St. Paul, carries with it 
alw’ays (as, indeed, it does in the rest of the NT) the fulness of 
wl.l.i ‘1 j'.';- ''L'lc. The letter to Philemm is saturated 
ill. ••(>'»{{}■!.' r o\**r,.ssed by the phrase ‘in Christ,’ W’hich 
1* (U-C'l -..’■r*- lie li;."'" strength of St. Paul’s appeal. 

2- lo l' *'> -'■’■O!'!, ’.1 . ■' ..ri -I '‘L 

'.t-cuo',* v)f II ■' !»!\''0(: .mm' >-» m !,» .. '■(. 

of His work in n? ; ir: a’*«j g*-!!''. — a < r-. ’'bd j 

Saviour, Lord. In St. Paul’s mind these ideas are bound up 
inseparably with Him, and the probabilit: is that he meant to 
express them in the full ciiie — iho Lord Jfc^u•^ Christ— w’hich he 
so frequently employs. 

2 . Genesis of this conception. — ( 1 ) It must be prior 
to all St. Paul’s Epistles, for it is clearly ]>re''ent 
in all of them. To take the second group lir-t. 

In 1 Corinthians Christ is God’s power and wisdom 
(124. ^ 1^0 only Foundation (3^^), the true Passover 
{ 5 "^), our perfect Example (ID), and the Second 
Adam, who ^ves life to all in Him (15^®). The 
Church is His body (12^^), of which, though not 
e\|in‘-.Jy >ialod. Christ must be the Head (cf. 11 ®). 

worili\ of note are 8 ® (where He holds 
the same'place iri both creations as in Col.) and 15^ 
(w’-hich taUies with Eph and Pli 2^^). In 2 Cor. 
( 518 - 21 J have language substantially the same as 

Col 4 ^"® answers to Col D®; 8 ® implies pre- 

existence (cf. 1 Co 10^) ; 4® and 10® claim for Him 
unreserved obedience. In both these letters He is 
God’s Son (I D 15^, 11 P®). There is no need to 
quote specific passages in Gal. and Boin. represent- 
ing Him as the only Saviour, for they are full of 
that thought. His universal Lordship is declared 
in Ro 9® and 14® ; Hi> Sonsliip in Gcal D« and 

Ro 1 ^ 5 ^® 8 ®' ^ ; His T)eiry implic itly in Gal D* (in 

the contrast between Him and man), and expressly 
in Ro 9 ®. Even in Thessalonians we have the fol- 
lowing : Deliverer (I 1 ^®, II 3^) and Saviour (T 5^- ^‘^) ; 
Victor over evil in its mightiest manifestations, and 
Judge (I 5^', II 28-12) . Son (I D^), and 

associated with God in salutation and prayer (I D, 

II 111* and I 311 ). This linking of Christ and the 
Father in salutation, and the ascribing to Him 
wdiat is ascribed to God, are regular features of St. 
PaulV writings. It should further be noted that 
in ju-actically' all these letters the comprehensive 
title— Lord desus Christ — is applied to Him, and 
that frequently the strongest statements are made 
incidentally in such a way as to indicate that they 
belong to the common Christian conviction. 

(2) St. Luke’s account of St. Paul’s preaching 
harmonizes with this. Ac 16-28 is, roughly speak- 
ing, contemporaneous with the first three groups of 
St. Paul’s letters. In these chapters J esus is repre- 
sented as Saviour and Lord, and, as such, worthy j 
of our utmost devotion ( 16®i 20^^"^ 26i®) ; as the 

Christ, the burden and goal of prophecy and the 
Hope of Israel (17® 18® 24i^ 26®* '7* 22 28 ^. ; as Judge 

of the world (17®i), and even as God (20-® text of 45B). 
The book closes by summarizing the subject-matter 
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of St. Paul- preai'liioLi as the Kingdom of God and 
the things coiicevuing t!ie Lord Jesus Christ, where 
the full title is signiticantly given, as it is by St. 
Peter in his summary of the creed-content of the 
faith of Cornelius and his friends (11^'^). Working 
batdvward, we have in ch. 13 an extended report 
of St. Pauls address at Pisidian Antioch, which 
stands as representative of his teaching, at least 
during the First Missionaiy Journey. Certainly 
it must represent the view of Barnabas also ; and 
its striking resemblance to St. Peter’s Pentecost 
address is mh wui iliy. In it Jesus is the Son 
of David, j non ‘'- km! by liio prophets, and surely, 
therefore, God’s holy and incor- 

ruptible One (v.^^) ; God’s Son (v.®-^) ; the Saviour 
(v.--^). Ihrough. whom alone are remission of sins 
and jn^rilicarion who is the channel of grace 

(v.-^^j, the source of eternal life (v.*^*^), the light of 
the world (v c*f. Epli Ph 215^*). In 14^3 He 
is called Lord in a way which imi^lies that the 
thought of His lordship was insei3arable from faith. 

The conriinlion of Christ’s Sonship here may >ecui to be quite 
fiuY^ivm. iroin that commoiily found in I'ru^ Epi-'ues. But a 
comparison with Eo D may show that the two* at root agree. 
Both here and in Eoinans the Eesurrection is due to His 
holiness (Ac In Rom., further, the holiness is due to His 

sonship, of which the Resurrection is God’s formal declaration, 
or (as Meyer) into which the Resurrection instates Him. May 
this not be the idea here also ? Linguistic usage x>emiits ; for 
the priest was said ‘to cleanse’ the leper -when he officially 
pronounced him ‘clean’ ; so may it not be that the thought in 
v.'^ is that in the Resurrection God formally declared Jesus to 
he His begotten Son ’? On the other hand, the occurrence of the 
term ‘justified’ (v.'^^) shows how precarious a procedure it is 
to assert development of doctrine according to the occurrence 
or non-occurrence of a ]»rirtii ular expression in brief letters 
addressed to different local condiTion..'. The word here shows 
that St- Paul’s doctrine of justification was not born just at the 
time of ‘ ’ tians, even though it is not formally 

stated i ' . ■ or Corir^-’ ^ ’ “• “« "^he three 

accounts of St. Paul’s conversion in i how the 

details of an event may be mw.. j:b i*i\ - *• ■•d ac “o'.li**^ ;o the 
character of those addressed ' i p irn i--. w? ; >•. i Ic'. r. 

(3) To find the genesis of St- Paul’s view of 
Christ, we must go back to his conversion. There 
his conviction, at least as to the Person and pre- 
eniiiience of Christ, seems to have been settled. 
For [a) the light that shone about him, brighter 
than the Syrian noon-day sun (cf. Rev 1^®), was a 
light out of heaven. To him, as a well-instructed 
Jew, that was the Glory of God’s revealed pre- 
sence. \\ ould it not be natural for Saul, with his 
great conscientiousness, zeal for God, and hope of 
attaining to the promise made to the fathers (Ac 
26^), to conclude immediately that tlie Lord had 
again visited His people, and that the augu‘-t 
Person who appeared to him was none other than 
Jehovah Himself (ef. Is 6 and 1 Co 9^)? If so, we 
can understand the pre-eminent place that Person 
for ever after held in his thought. The words of 
rebuke and heaven-laden pity naturally stun and 
bewilder him, and lead to the strange mingling of 
surprise and faith that breaks out in his question, 

‘ \\ ho art thou. Lord ? ’ The definite answer, ‘ 1 am 
Jesus whom thou persecutest,’ however it may 
have wrenched his soul, compelled his conversion. 
He surrendered unreservedly, and henceforth Jesus 
is his unchallenged and peerless Lord, ^"ould 
such an un(]UMlirie<l surrender be justifiable had 
he not iileiU'ititid Jesus with the Jehovah of his 
people’.s history ? Doe.s any other view as fully 
explain all the facts?* (6) Unquestionably Saul 
was at once committed to the acceptance of Jesus 
as He was preache<l by those whom he was per- 

^ A sample fact would be the use of the word Ky/j/o?, which in 
LXX is used to translate -V-wn-a. l-i :i,<. ■ usually 

de>iu nates God, and in the Ktj-Tii-!, St. I‘;!iilV, most 

frequently Christ’ (Winer; Cn-n.c-, anJ Somerville, St. 
PtUfl'a Concept l 07 i of Christ, p. 295 ; and esn. Knowlintr, Witness 
of the Epistfes, ‘2pl ff.). The view here taken obviates Oremer’s 
diHK*nlr>. For it would then be natural to use B&k of the 
iiiM-ible God (as in Jn 118 ), and of God manifesting 

llimself as Jehovah in OT or as Christ in KT. 


secuting. For he must have been quite familiar 
with the claims made on behalf of Jesus by the 
Apostles and their associates. That Jesus was the 
Messiah, for example, he must have heard again 
and again. And what they declared Him to be, 
Jesus here plainly endorses. These two facts 
touching Christ's Person as Divine and His office 
as Messiah, Saul probably apiireliended in the order 
here given. The record of liis early preaching 
seems lo follow the same order. For there he is 
represented as first preaching that Jesus is the 
Son of God, and later proving that Jesus is the 
Messiah (Ac 9-^'--). 

Doubtless he experienced some intellectual be- 
wilderment. It was one thing to feel that the 
Mighty One who had a^ipeared to him was Jehovah, 
and another to understand how the Man Jesus of 
Nazareth could be verily God. It might seem to 
strike at Jewish monotheism, and yet the two 
facts are before him. His mind must find some 
solution. Possibly it flashed upon him that God 
was os'-eiitiall)' invisible (hinted at in Ex ; 

cf. Col 1 Ti 1^' 6^®), and that therefore Jehovah, 
the august Person who was w’ont to appear to men 
and had now appeared to him, did not exhaust the 
mystery of God. Possibly he remembered that 
in the OT the closest relation to God was ex- 
pressed by ‘sonship’ (2 S 7^^^, Hos 11^). Perhaps 
he had heard from Christians utterances wdiich 
suggested distinctions of Persons in the Godhead. 
For certainly the language both of St. John and of 
the Synoptists inij^lies them, and in the baptismal 
formula mention would be made regnbirly of 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. It is quite po-'-ible 
that in the light of his new experience some or all 
of these may have led him to the assertion that 
Jesus is the Son of God as the first declaration of 
his faith. But Gal 1^® may mean that some special 
access of revealing light was given him. In 
either case, the ])robabi]ity is that when he pro- 
claimed Jesus to be the Son of God he did so in a 
sense : rnoM cji-ling the ethical, equalling in signi- 
ficance b'' uri the lips of Jesus, and in full 
harmony with the Trinitarian conception. Jesus is 
God, J esus is also Son. Certainly, if the meaning 
of the expression was specially revealed to him, 
the term chosen by St. Luke {iKifipvacrey, 9^*^) becomes 
peculiarly approi3riate, as rejDresenting not so much 
something -which he had laboriously reasoned out, 
as something wdiich he received by so direct a 
revelation that he can come forward proclaiming it 
with ail the certainty of a commissioned herald. 

II. Conceptions of the Twelve and their asso- 
ciates in the Acts. — Our discussion has brought us 
to the oM-ly nf "he Twelve. Let us see 

more p,i fvi’j; \ ,i\ they had come. Their 

approach was the opposite of St. Paul’s. They 
began with the Man Jesus of Nazareth, and ad- 
vanced slowly to the higher thought of Him ; he, 
as a believer, began wdth the Divine Lord, and 
swiftly I’.i":''-! ;;1] olse to that. They marched 
from • jjr’h io h'‘:i\'-M ; he came down from heaven 
to earth. The two forms of expression — ‘Jesus 
Christ’ and ‘Christ Jesus’ — may represent the 
two lines of experience as well as the two regular 
standpoints of thought to which Lightfoot has 
called attention. 

1. Statements hy Peter , Stephen and Philip, and 
James. — St. Peter may be considered as repre- 
senting the Twelve, including St. John, and his 
teaching may be summed up thus; J esus of Nazareth 
is Lord and Messiah, exalted at God’s right hand 
(OS6 His name, i.e. into allegiance to 

Him, believers are baptized {2^ 10^®, cf. 1 Co P®) ; 
He is the Holy and Righteous One, the Suffering 
Servant of God, the only Saviour for men any- 
where under heaven, and so Prince {dpxny ^^ — 
Author as well as Ruler) of Life (3^^^- 4^-3® 4^^) ; the 
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Corner-stone (4^^) ; the last and greatest of the 
prophets, who becomes the touchstone of desti. j 
; the Judge of living and dead (10*^). In 
St. Stephen’s address several of these notes recur. 
Jesus is Lord ; the Righteous One of whom 
the prophets spoke (7®“) ; the Son of Man who in 
Divine glory stands at the right hand of God (7®®), 
the designation being especially appropriate as 
indicating that He did not lay aside His humanity 
when He ascended (cf. Ph 2^^ the name Jesus); 
while the whole trend of the argument is that as 
Joseph and Moses were God-appointed deliverers, 
so Jesus is the Supreme Deliverer and Saviour 
(yy 9-14. 22, 35. 37p Philip prcuches Him as the 

Messiah and as the Suffering Servant of Is 53, 
wEich carries with it the ideas of Saviourship and 
Supremacy ( 8 ®* Of the passages quoted, 

three ( 2 *^^ 4^^ 10 ^®) indicate the universality of 
Christ’s pre-eminence, at least so far as men are 
concerned. This involved His being Saviour and 
Lord to Gentiles as well as Jews. T!-,J ' f,: { 

of Christ’s personal relationship to • r- . i \ r 
seems to have seen clearly ; what it involved for 
Judaism he had not yet apprehended, — an illustra- 
tion of the fact that a great central truth may be 
g'-n-|n'd I'jMg before it is fully understood in its 
b'lp'ica: ii ■>!'*. 

Whether St. Peter’s conception of Christ’s pre-eminence went 
beyond the world of men to 1 * ;.i’ 'if liial'-'f ■» ■"('’rifC) Pv- 

universe generally, is not so « ‘ . r. .\ii(l y<. . i o, Ii-*}. hf i 
the frequent phrase ‘ at the right hand of God ’ ? And might it 
not be understood from the prefatory words to the great Com- 
mission (Mt 281*^), which would be still ringing in his ears? 
Further, does noti the language employed compel us to see in 
his thought of Christ more than mere manhood? Is this not 
suggested by the use of the word KCpio^ in the Pentecost dis- 
course? (See, e.g,, vv.25.34.36. where it is certainly applied 
both to Jehovah and to Jesus). It is a phenomenon that persists 
in the NT. We have noticed it already in connexion with St. 
Paul’s experience. Another phenomenon equally persistent is 
found in vv.i7 and , where the outpouring of the Spirit is 
ascribed first to God and then to the exalted Christ. This, of 
course, if it stood alone, might be explained on the principle 
that what one does through another he does himself. But it 
does not stand alone. His sinlessness, lu rr rcpeat< <ITv a-s-st n f d, 
demands some adequate explanation. 'I’o bt .Pcdgc o. I'ne 
world demands knowledge more than hurrmn. Similar pheno- 
mena occur in St. STephen’.^ address (73®-32), where God, the 
Lord, and Um Nngo’ fn»i)«-i.r to the same One, between whom 
and the I'eop.e - :i « d^'.l< (1 (v.38). 

We notice next the view of St. James, as 
gathered from Ac 15 and liis Epistle, which is here 
accepted as of early date. On th*- 
that the letter of Ac 15^’^ was • \ \ ' i- . 

we have two points worthy of note in that 
chapter. The full title ‘ our Lord J esus Christ ’ 
is given (v.^®), and the ‘our’ as well as the 
quotation show that St. James saw clearly 

that the sovereignty of Jesus would be accepted 
by the Gentiles, as well as by the Jewish world. 
In his Epistle there is added to^ the full title the 
hrase ‘ of glory,’ which ‘ certainly attributes to 
esus a superhuman character’ (Stevens, Theol. of 
NT, p. 287), and probably a Divine one (cf. Ac 
7^). In 5^~^^ Kdpios is used first of God and then of 
Christ. In 4^^ the Judge seems to be God ; in 5® 
Christ is Judge. Is there any simpler explanation 
of this than that they were regarded as the same 
Person, and identified with the gracious Jehovah 
of the OT ? Tie j»ro])ahl\' Jilso the Righteous 
One of 5®, and nn<l()ubi(‘«ily 'ilie Saviour in whom 
saving faith rests Such expressions from a brother 
in the flesh who had lived with Jesus from child- 
hood are surely commandingly striking. The Lord 
of Glory stands forth in the thought of St. James as 
at least the Supreme Lord and only Saviour of men. 

2 . Genesis of their conception , — This takes us 
back to the Gospel history, and that to the pro- 
phecies of the OT. ( 1 ) Andrew and John were led 
to follow Him through the testimony of John the 
Baptist. Others were doubtless directly or in- 
directly affected by John’s ministry. And John 


links us inevitably to the OT and the prophecies 
that went before the Messiah. With 

these John and most ot his hearers, these first 
disciples among them, were familiar. It is not 
necessary to go into the details here (they may be 
found in Drummond, Stanton, Edersheim, West- 
cott, Kirkpatrick, and a recent book by Willis 
J. Beecher, The Prophets and the Promise). But 
the heart of proj)hecy is God’s close personal rela- 
tion to man. His loving interest in man . . ■ ’.■■■’■ : ■ 
purpose for him. Tims there was in - . 

a promise — the fact of God’s kindness and grace, 
the promise of a Di\ iiicly - w lought deliverance. 
The former was the \ l.,'I !-chgi-)r.''”foree in Israel’s 
history, tiie latter its hope. Through unequalled 
suffering and by the might of His power the pro- 
mised Deliverer was to crush the adversary, save 
His people, and set up an everlasting Kingdom 
that should fill the whole earth. Language is 
almost exhausted in depicting the greatness of that 
Deliverer and the glory of His reign [e.g. 2 S 23^"®, 
Ps 72. 89, Ezk 37-i-^’® Is 26. 52. 53, Dn 7"* -^). Some 
passages identify the Deliverer with Jehovah Him- 
self ax^pearing among men as their Saviour and 
King {e.g. Is 9®^* and, in its light and that of Mt 
1 ^, Is 7^^^ and 8 ®"^® ; Is 40'^'® comp, with Mt 3® f! ; Is 
45 S 1-25 comp, with Ac 4 ^^ and Ph 2^®^* ; Jer. 23®"®, 
where Jehovah our Righteousness is the Branch 
and King; Zee 12^'^®, where the x^i<3i'ced one is 
identified with Jehovah ; and Mai 3^. 

Whatever may be dark or disputable in these 
Scriptures, the pre-eminence of the Coming One 
is clear. John the Baptist was the last of the 
prophets. In his utterances the earlier are sum- 
marized. Jesus is the ‘Lamb of God’ who bears 
the world’s sin, and ‘the Son of God’ as 
permanently and without measure the Spirit of 
God (Jn cf. the Evang(li>r> elaboration in 

3^^-)* Re is executor of (jod‘- w rath as well as of 
Ili^ grace, baptizing in fire as well as in the Holy 
Sxfirit (Mt 3^®’^^) ; He is the Bridegroom, even as 
Jehovah was Husband to His iMoi.h- 'Jn JV''*'. In 
His presence John feels his ov m "in*. 1 i: \ and 
confesses it. He is not fit to loose His sandal- 
strap. At best he is His herald and friend (Mt 
311 . 14 ^ jj^ X23 329 ^^ John can tell them to repent, and 
can baptize them in water as a ■ v “ -1 ■ ■’’7 ■■1 

of repentance; but only this g'- • « i 

with them in the realm of reality and baptize in 
the Spirit (Mt 3^^!lJn 1 ^*®®). In the light of 
Christ’s tribute to John’s greatness (Mt IH"^^), 
what a testimony John’s utterances form to the 
pre-eminent greatness of Christ. It was the be- 
ginning of the disciples’ faith. 

( 2 ) John’s testimony was confirmed to them and 
strengthened by Chris fs oirni i^erfiOtnld y, words, 
and deeds. His personality crLptivjiicd Jiiid mas- 
tered them. The hallowed influence of the first 
day’s fellowship (Jn 1 ®®), issuing in -!*■< iigH 10 nr 6 
faith and open confession, is a sample -‘f v. ^\a'- 
continuously at work thereafter. The calm and 
confidence, serenity and majesty of His demeanour ; 
His absolute rectitude and sinlessness ; His artless 
yet reverent fjuniliHrii.y ^vith God and absolute 
devotion to His will; fli'^ exquisite tenderness, 
quick syrnpMihy. aboimding compassion, and un- 
vrearying boTi(‘li<‘cnco, filled them wfith wonder, 
awe, admiration, and affection, and steadily ripened 
their faith. His words were clothed wiidi unpar- 
alleled authority, and were full of wisdom and 
grace. In ih is" setting His deeds of might and 
mercy accredited Him as from God, and attested 
His Lordship over nature as well as HisBavioursMp 
to men (see Mk 4’*^, Lk 4®^ et al.). 

To all this experience, and interpreting it, were 
added His own imperial claims, most fully pre- 
sented in the Fourth Gospel (see art. CLAIMS OF 
Christ). 
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( 3 ) To the testimony of John and that of Hib 
own character and claims was added the testiinony 
of His enemies, both men and demons (Jn 7“^^, 19^', 
Mk 1--^ 3^^), of angels (Mt 28®), and of the Father 
Himself (]Mt 3^" and Lk 9*^®). The last passage is 
especially strong, because intended to rebuke the 
thought of putting Moses and Elijah on the same 
lev'ei with Him. 

The t " ' ’ ■ ■ ’ ■ 1 ■ i iy of testimony is 

seen in < ■ ' ■ time to time. The 

early ones in Jn. needed deepening. The disciples 
had misconceptions, the removal of which might 
stagger their faith. They had as yet but poor 
knowledge of their own sinfulness ; wdiile of the 
patliof suffering Jesus must take to His glory they 
knew nothing. The new consciousness of sin which 
came to St. Peter as he beheld the miraculous 
difiught of fishes (Lk 5®), and the deeper sense of 
11 that came with his denial (Mt 26”®), are waymarks 
of progress on the one side ; the testing times in the 
Capernaum synagogue, when not only most of the 
multitude but even professed disciples forsook Him 
(Jn and at Caesarea Philippi, whither He 

had gone from the growing hostility in Judma 
and Galilee, mark their progress on the other. It 
is for this reason that that confession of His Messiah- 
ship is treated as so important (Mt 16^®*-^) ; their 
faith in Him holds when others desert. Immedi- 
ately the way of the cross and the stern terms of 
discipleship are announced. We can see how it 
shook them. The T . J* i . with its double 
message of death and glory (Lk 9®^^*)> served to 
steady them during the dark months that were 
coming ; and the voice of the Father declared Jesus’ 
Sonship and superiority to the gTeatest of the olden 
day. That scene was perhaps a means of answer- 
ing the Master’s prayer that their faith should not 
fail. Nor did it rail utterly. Peter’s tears are the 
proof. But though their faith in Him personally 
Iield, it was intellectually eclipsed. It was the 
Besurrection, His subsequent teachings, and the 
coming of the Spirit that finally established it in 
clearness and power. That great conviction is 
expressed ’ ’* ”, ’/Thomas when he hails 

Him as hi : ■ ■ ■ (Jn 20-®) — a declaration 

which Jesus endorsed. In keeping therewith is the 
closing scene in Mt 28’®'-", where, on the one hand, 
Jesus claims all autlioiify in heaven and on earth, 
and, on the other, they worshix^ped {irpoaeKijvTjcrap) 
Him, — a term which should perhaps be understood 
here and in Lk 2 #® in the full religious sense. Thus 
in the closing scenes of the Go^x>^^'" these men are 
consciously face to face with One whom they joy- 
fully hail as their ® Lord and God/ and the closing 
words fold back and into the opening quotation 
from the pruplwff that the Coming One should be 
MTii'tiaiuu‘1 GoJ with us’ (Mt 1 ^*). When men 
so thoroughly steeped in monotheism as these Jews, 
and with the lofty thought of God all Jews had, 
so believe and receive Him, how for them could 
there be any doubt about His absolute pre-emi- 
nence ? Many adjustments of their views on other 
things will yet be necessary ; but this conviction 
will abide and become the centre, the touchstone 
of truth for them, the central fact into which all 
others must be fitted. As St. Paul expresses it, 
they will hold the Head and so increase with the 
increase of God (Col 2 ^). 

III. Conception of the later NT hooks. — 1. 

Hebrews, — The very purpose of this letter is to 
forestall apostasy by showing Christ’s superiority 
to ail others, including Moses and Aaron, the pro- 
phets, and all the angels. The fir'll cliaj)ter is equal 
in strength and fulness to the great pa.ssages in 
Col. and Philippians. He is Gk)d’s Son, the express 
image of His Person, the effulgence of His gloi^ ; 
Maker of the world ; God’s last and x^erfect Spokes- 
man. The angels worship Him. The Father 


Himself addresses Him as God, who made all things, 
and outlives all things ; whose throne stands for 
ever, whose scei^tre is righteousness, and to whom 
all enemies shall become subject. In subsequent 
chapters He is represented as Captain 
Author and Leader, 2 ’*^) of our salvation ; eternal 
High Priest made higher than the heavens, a Son 
perfected for evermore (7-’“-®), who by the sacrifice 
of Himself obtains for us eternal redemption (9^^), 
and secures us in an eternal covenant 915 xgao) ; 
the Author and Perfecter of our faith (12^) ; and 
the gTeat Sht^j-liord His sheep (13-®), He is the 
One who rrom heaven, rejection of whom 

is doom ( 12 ^). He is our supreme goal. Others 
change and pass away ; He abides the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever (13®) ; and to Him belongs 
the glory tor ever and ever (13^’). 

2. Fij'st Peter. — Many of the terms with which 

we have become so familiar are here. He is the 
Lord Jesus Christ (P). We must sanctify Him 
as Lord in our hearts (3^®). He is seated at God’s 
right hand, angels and i •■,/:' h - being made 
subject to Him (3‘^). As Ij. bears our sin 

( 2 -^), redeems us with His blood (H®), is the Chief 
Shepherd, the Bishop of Souls (5-^ 2-®), and mediates 
all God’s gifts to man ( 2 ® He is the Chief 

Corner-stone ( 2 ®) ; Sonshix> unique is implied in 1 ®, 
His place in a Trinity in P, pre-existence in 
(cf. ^ manifested ’ in 1-®) ; His identity with Jehovah 
in 2^ (where an OT declaration about Jehovah is 
referred to Him). In keeping with this is the 
contrast between His ‘ blood ’ and * corruptible 
things’ in (cf. Ac 20-®). 

3. Second Peter is equally emphatic about His 

lordship (P* ^®), and more explicit about His 

Sonship ( 1 ^^) and Deity ( 1 \ cf. v.^^ 2 ^® 3^* ; for the 

order of words is the same, and the presumption is 
that in each case but one person is referred to — 
Jesus Christ is God and Saviour as well as Lord 
and Saviour). The day of the Lord, ushered in by 
His coming, marks the time of His full triumph 
and glory (ch. 3), and His » ternal (1^^). 

4. Jude has in common ui : 2 i’ the use of 

the full title and of the term 5 ea' 7 r 6 ro 7 s (v.*^, 2 P 2^, 
cf. 2 Ti 2-^) — a term expressive of special absolute- 
ness of authority, and made the stronger here 
by the ixbvov. This Epistle has in common with 

I Peter what looks like a knowledge of His place 
in a Trinity (v.^*/. 

5. St. John’s Writings . — In Acts, St. John was 

linked with St. Peter, and it is instructive to note 
how \ . -’ v be harks back in his Epistles to 

that ■. • b '■ ■ the begiiniing (e.g. T 

II ®^-). He seems anxious to gn<‘ii-ri any 

change from that early conception of Christ whieli 
is summed up in his Gospel in the confession of 
Thomas and in his own declaration (20'^' ®^). 

The Prologue of St. John’s Gospel restates it in 
the light of all tlie currents of thought that he has 
been meeting vith in the intervening years. It 
stands, in its lofty conception of Christ, beside Col 1 , 
Ph 2 , and He 1 , and forms the great thesis which 
the historic testimony marshalled in the Gospel 
was meant to establish. That testimony has been 
already referred to. All its strands are bound 
together here, — Creator, Light, Life, Revealer of 
God, Saviour of Men, — and all ju-e grouiuhvl in His 
Godhead. What ‘the Son’ on t'no Jij'- of Jesus 
involves and what the Evangelist expresses by ‘the 
only-begotten Son ’ (3^®), is here (vP®) expressed by 
‘ oTily-begoTieri God/ which after all is the only 
. d ■. \ ■*on of the phenomena, however 

■ I ■■ ■ us it may De in itself- For He 

was in the beginning ; He was face to face with God; 
He was God. The last statement guards against 
any form of Unitarianism {BeZos would admit that), 
while in the use of it provides for the Trini- 
tarian conception which 6 might be understood 
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to exclude, and fits in with the previous Trpbs top 
deoPj which implies tw'o Persons in face to face 
fellowship. Being God, He creates the Universe 
and becomes incarnate, and so reveals God. Of 
this fact John the Baptist had some glimpse (1^®). 
It is here assigned as the reason for his sense of 
ii'.hudority. 

tSt. John’s Epistles assume all this, as the open- 
ing verses show, and are intended to point out that 
a life of . truth, and love is neces- 

sarily involved in that fellowship with God which 
faith in Christ effects. The liar is the one who 
denies that Jesus is the Christ (1 Jn 2--),* he who 
believes that is born of God (5^). He who denies 
the Son hath not the Father, and will deny 
both Father and Son. Such is antichrist 
Jesus Christ is the true God This is final 

truth, beyond which none can go and have God 
(2 Jn ®). 

In tiie Apocalypse the Apostle is given a vision 
of Christ in His ineffable glory, and a panoramic 
view of His march to acknowledged pre-eminence. 
All the main features already sketched reappear 
here in most striking fashion. He is the Lamb 
slain, the Kedeemer who in His blood loosed from 
their sins (1®) and purchased unto God men out of 
every nation (5*^^-) ; the Living One who holds the 
keys of death and Hades (1^®) and gives life (22^^) ; 
the Ruler of the kings of the earth (1®), the King 
of kings and Lord of lords (17^'^) ; the Son of God 
(2^® 1®) worshipped as God is cf. with 4®“!^) and 
as no other should be (22®^'}. Between Him and 
God other parallels are drawn that find explanation 
and warrant only in His Deity, e,g. each is the 
Temple and Light of the New Jerusalem {2122f-); 
they have a common throne (22^), and the title 
Ki5ptos is applied to both. 

It is clear that all the NT writers regard Jesus 
Christ as pre-eminent In* virtue of His Person, His 
work, and the phico which the universe of created 
iMLcl1ig(‘HCi:'' shall yet accord Him. For, Ihouglj 
or tliiMii have written briefly, all lliut they 
do say fits in with this general conception. And 
it must be remembered that these early leaders 
formed a compact b'idy, (‘oiL-viou>ly bound together 
by the holiest ties, bioai lihig i !i(' stme atmosphere, 
'* '■•■iurig i/i, IjMux of historic facts, professing 
\ ii!j! Tv iigi experience, and drawn the 
('.■...i.v i-.g, ji..,* h\ \ '-U‘ v.‘’‘y op'-i -i: i»)n they en- 
■ • n'‘.!or*-'i ; I'n;.-. may have 

differed in minor matters, there is no symptom of 
difference or dispute among them as to the un- 
a]Ji)roachable greatness of their Lord and Saviour 
J esus Christ, or as to the fact that He is the coming 
Universal King, See also artt. Divinity OF 
Christ, Incarnation. 

Literature. — ^Thie is very extensive. Material may be found 
in the leading Commentaries, lives of Christ, and works on 
Biblical and Systematic Theolc^, esp. those that deal wholly 
with the Person and work of Christ. Valuable lists may be 
found in Cave’s Introd. to Tkeol. and its Literature. Two very 
valuable books there named might easily be overlooked, namely, 
Alexander ;^^acla^en’s ‘Colossians’ (JSxpos. Bible), and R. W. 
Dale’s Ephe-^iariii. With them may he named Guthrie’s ex- 
position of the Colossian passage, entitled Christ and the In- 
hentance of the Saints. The following may also be consulted 
with ad^•antage: M‘Whortcr. Jah iirh Christ ; Stalker, Christology 
of Jesi'S; Somerville, St Pajfl’i Concept on of Christ; Forrest, 
The Christ of Tfistory and of Experience \ R. J. Drummond, 
Apostolic Teaching and Christ’s Teachinn ; Broad us, Jesus of 
yazarefh ; A. T. Robertson, Keyu'ord^f in the Teaching of Jesus; 
A. H. Strong-. The Greafnes'i and the Claims of Christ (in First 
Baptist World Congress) ; D. Fairweather, Bound in the SpirU^ 
p. 2(35; G. A. J. Ross, The Universality of Jesus. 

‘ J. H. Farmer. 

PRE-EXISTENCE.— 

The OT conception of the Messiah was, for the most part, 
limited by the horizon of this present world. The prominent 
thought is that of a king of the line of David, bom of the 
human stock (Jer SO^i), though supernatiirall^'^ endowed and 
blessed. There are, however, traces of another and higher con- 
ception, in which the Messianic king tends to be identified 
or closely associated with the personal self - revelation of 


Jehovah. The most remarkable of these are the titles ‘Mighty 
God’ and ‘ Father of Eternity’ in Is ; the statement of Mie 5^, 
that the Ruler who is to come forth from Bethlehem will be one 
‘whose goings forth are from of old, from ancient days/ To 
these may perhaps be added Bar';-' S". pa'-i;..-. '• a', l’« 

whether they are understood as • ' ’ g (...■ "i n .• ■ ( 

i>p -cx'-.t:,. »- :he Messiah, or o- i > r' [> i; * u li -J 

iv:. ■)' tended undoubtedly to raise the Messianic 

conception to a higher level, and to prepare for the claims of 
Christ Himself, and the developed teaching of the i)re-e\i'.t«-'ru“e 
of Christ which is found in NT and the Christian writers gener- 
ally. 

In the more ‘popular’ teaching of Jesus Christ 
'vvliich is_ recorded in the S;^'noptLc Gospels, though 
His continued existence, even to the end of time, is 
clearly stated, there are but few' hints of His pre- 
existence before His human birth. His question 
to the Pharisees concerning Ps 110 (Mt 22^^"^®, Mk 
2235-37^ Lk 20'^^'^) w'ould seem to imply, in the back- 
ground of the Speaker’s mind. His 
before His birth of the line of David. V “'iiiiilar 
conclusion might be drawm from the language of 
the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen (see esp. 
Mk 12®). And ])oi?sibly the lament over Jerusalem 
(Mt 23®^, Lk 13^, taken in connexion with Dt 32^^) 
implies that the attempt to ‘ gather together ’ the 
children of Jerusalem had extended over a much 
longer past than the three years’ ministry. 

There can be no question that St. John W'as pro- 
foundly convinced of the eternal of 

Jesus Christ as the j^ersonal Logos. This is most 
clearly stated in the Prologue to the Gospel (Jn 
1^’^®). Similarly John the Baj^tist is quoted as 
bearing witness of Jesus in this respect (v.®®). And 
in the discourses of Jesus Christ which are con- 
tained in this Gospel, addressed appaiently to a 
different type of audience from that of the Syn- 
optics, and conveying a fuller self-revelation, there 
are most startling claims to pre-existence. To 
Nicodemus (3^®), Christ claims to know^ the heavenly 
things as having Himself descended from heaven. 
The same claim was made in the synagogue at 
Capernaum (6®®’'^^), and produced strife and aston- 
ishment. A little later the Jews of Jerusalem 
attempt to stone Christ for blasphemy. He claimed 
not only priority to Abraham, but an 

y ' ■ i * ■ < V (8®®). And in Lne cliiiuix of 

- ■ J,- ■ Last Supper, Jesus in His 

communing vvun uhe Father twice refers to His 
own personal relations with the Father before the 
world began (17®* 

The^ sermons in the Acts confine themselves to 
the historical manifestation of Jesus Christ, the 
prophetical i>ro]?nnii jo:i for it, and the Second 
Advent. Bur in rlic writings of St. Paul an in- 
creasing consciousness of Christ’s pre-existenee and 
definiteness in speaking of it can be traced. In 
1 Co 15’^’^ Christ is ‘ from heaven,’ in 2 Co 8® His 
earthly poverty is contrasted with an antecedent 
richness. It is, however, in the Epistles of the 
First Imprisonment that pre-existence is not only 
hinted at, but expressed and defined. The remark- 
able passage Ph2®"^^ lin-dh-.^fe^ (Iclibemttj will and 
choice of Christ Jesus, beforo HE Iik oniapon. He 
w'illed to surrender (from a human i.»oint of view*) 
His natural ecjuariv with Gi^J. tiiid chose the 
glory which (janui ilivu’.iy.li humiiiaiioii and sacrifice 
of self. And, still more definitely, in Col 
only priority, but an eteimal priority to all crea- 
tion is ascribed to Him : ‘ he ^ before all things.’ 
With this passage should he compared the opening 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, where not only 
similar descriptions are ^ven of the nature o"f 
Christ, but the w’ords of Fs 102, contrasting the 
eternity of the Creator with the transitoriness of 
creation, are boldly and without any explanation 
applied directly to Christ (cf. also Ro 10®'^®}. The 
language of the Apocalypse is strictly parallel 
(Rev li‘ 31 ^ 21® 22^3). 

See artt. Divinity of Christ, Incarnation. 
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Literature. — Sanday, art. ‘Jesus Christ’ in Hastings’ DJS; 
Liddon, Divinity of our Lord (Baiupton Lectures for 1866); 
Westcott, Gospel of St John, 18S2 ; Dorner, Chr. Doct. (En^. tr.) 
iii. (1SS2) 283 ; Lobsteiii, yotioti de la preexistence dii Fils de 
Dieii (1883) ; Godet, ‘ Person of Christ ’ in Monthly Inlerpretery 
li \T Theol. (Eng. tr.) ii. (1895) 249; 

V, .iv! . / . 7 . n ; O’ I > 7 ' (Eng. tr.), ii. (1892) 168; Denney, 
Stn ■ •- 7'< '.G .‘I; Orr, Chr. View of God and the 

J'r ‘ Jewish-Ghr. Doct. of Pre-exist- 
ence of Messiah’ in JBL x.xi. (1902) 78; Du Bose, The Gospel 
in the Gospels (1906), 221 ; Barrett, The Earliest Chr. Hymn 
(1897), 23. A. R. \yHITHAM. 

PREMEDITATION. — 1. There is frequent evi- 
dence of this quality in the I'ojo-Jiinu- of Christ, 
and in the experiences of Hi- lii'e. Rc'^jinliug 
Him simply on the common level of iimiuinii v. n- 
for this faculty we necessarily must, there is little 
ground for the assertion so often made that He 
was an enthusiast, dependent on the inspiration 
of the moment. The occasional intuitions of the 
Divine are no explanation of the groat body of 
His teaching. There is an inborn forethought, a 
native endowment of premeditation, that, humanly 
speaking, goes to the building up of His greatest 
thoughts, uttered or wrought. No accident or 
impulse gave birth to the Sermon on the Mount. 
Its varied teachings, the keywords of a spiritual 
and moral revolution yet to be effected in the 
world, strike one as the result of most careful 
observation, comparison, and b ” the 

product of patient premeditf^; i’r- * Hi en- 
trance into the active Gospel story, in that prelude 
of the Boy in the Temple, to tlie calm strength 
with which He faced the last days, it is a gift of 
deep insight into human probabilities that w^e look 
upon. The Saviour of men foresees His task — its 
glories, and its aw'ful cost. 

As a boy He is surprised that His parents have 
not seen this, and known that His thoughts were 
so fixed on r)i\ine things that in the looked-for 
Jerusalem He is sure to be found about the Temple 
and the teachers. ‘ How is it that ye sought me ? 
Wist ye not that I must be in my Father’s house ? ’ 
(Lk 2^). He ‘cometh unto John to be baptized of 
him’ with the decision already thought out that 
‘ thus it becometh us to fulfil all ■ i ’ ^ . . . . ’ 
(Mt h p-ii Lk ^). The - * . ^ e 

from Isaiah as the text of His fi.rst sermon 
ji; \. yjii-ci 's (Lk 4^®) is too distinctive to have been 
the chance of an opening of the roll. The more 
often Ave read and weigh it, sentence by sentence, 
word by word, the more w’onderfully true do we 
find it as a summary of our Lord’s mission. What 
care, what hesitation, must have preceded the 
selection of the twelve Apostles, and the deliver- 
ing of that high commission that rings dowm 
through the ages with a strange attraction to all 
set apart for ministry, < )nly tbc doopo-i ])reinedii a- 
tion could have given them such a full cl large — to 
preach the Kingdom, raise the dead, and reveal 
the secret of life in the cross on the one hand, and 
on the other to recognize the disciple’s duty in the 
common needs of men, as in the giving of a cup of 
cold water (Mt 9^ 10 11 Mk e7-i2 gi-ej, He 

had found the incoin[»lel cnc-'^s of the Law, and 
with deliberate purpo-e declared His mission to be 
one that was not to destroy but to fulfil ; ‘ Except 
your righ^usness shall exceed that of the scribes 
and Pharisees, ye shall in nowise enter into the 
kingdom *(Mt 5^^* ^]. He sees the divisions that will 
come because of the gospel (Lk 12^), but, as One 
who has Hionghl <■!' <-\ o'y step of the way, it can be 
written oi M-iii, -He -(‘b his face stedfastly to go 
to Jerusalem’ (Lk 9®^). There He speaks of the 
inevitable destruction of the Temple and the 
officialism it had so long stood for (Mt 24^ H Mk 13^ 
Lk 21^) ; there He weeps over the lost possibilities 
of Jerusalem, that ancient home of faith (Lk 19^) ; 
and there, from the midst of His own agony and 


sorrow, He can bid the women of the city weep for 
the downfall that is to come, ‘ for yourselves and 
for your children’ (Lk 23-®). Dwelling upon pro- 

hetic visions, He portrays the signs that shall 

erald the coming of the Son of Man (Mt 24‘^ II 
Lk 2125). 

But most notable of all His personal premedita- 
tions is that which gives expression to His passion 
and death. As One who walked beneath the 
shadow of the cross, His thoughts hear frequent 
witness to that silent companionship. He comes 
to the last Passover, and Peter and John are sent 
ahead with instructions that suggest a prepared 
lunhn-’amdiig with the householder (Mt 26^® ll Mk 
} P" l.k thus giving us the beautiful and 

Xirecious thought that the first of the long line of 
celebrations of the Lord’s Supper should have taken 
place in a room chosen beforehand by Christ Him- 
self. The sufferings inherent in Messiahship are 
foreshadowed in His many utterances ■■'■ig 

the cross (Mt 20i^"i9 11 Mk lO®^ Lk W\ i L 'j-, -Ml 
1722.23 j] 931 L]- 944 jn 12 - 3 , 1016 ) . necessity 
for His imitators (disciples) to hear their cross 
(Mt 16-^ 11 Mk 8 ®^ Lk 9-®, ; the certainty that 

He would be delivered up to His enemies (Mt 26^^ || 
Mk 14^® Lk 22^^ Jn 13^^) ; the desertion by His 
followers, who would leave Him alone, ‘ and yet I 
am not alone, for the Father is with me’ (Jn 16®2, 
Mt 26®i 11 Mk 1427 Lk 22^^ Jn 13®®). But He looked 
beyond the cross and saw the power of the risen 
life, and gave the promise of the Comforter, ‘ the 
Spirit of Truth wiio would lead them into all 
truth’ (Jn 15 -® 16^®). See also art. Plan. 

There are occasions on which His^ teaching or 
His action seems entirely unpremeditated. The 
immediacy of an intuition is seen in His use of the 
o])pi».*tiiMiiy given Him by the woman at the well 
(Jn 47 ), or 'in the call of I^athanael (1®®), or in the 
treatment of the woman taken in sin (8^‘7), or in 
the scene at Simon the Pharisee’s (Mt 26®"^® }| Mk 
14®*® Lk 736-50 Jn 12 ^- 8 ) j or the freeing of the Sabbath 
from Rabbinic tyranny (Mt 12® 1| Mk 2^® Lk 6®). 

2. But Christ constantly advocates forethought, 
that yoke which brings ordered I'est (Mt 11-®). 
The builder who chooses his site carelessly may 
build on sand instead of solid foundations, and all 
the finely dreamed temple of his faith be brought 
to the ground (Mt 7*^ 11 Lk 6*^®) ; or he may com- 
mence a tower too great for him to finish, as a 
king may carelessly engage in a ruinous war 
(Lk 14335 ^*). The parables of the Hidden Treasure 
and the Pearl of Great Price are the records of 
those who thoughtfully weigh all lesser things 
against the ^eat adventure (Mt 13^- ^®). The par- 
able of the Wise and Foolish Virgins is obviously 
the story of premeditation and its worth. The 
Prodigal Son leaves nothing to chance when he 
thinks of retuniiiij^ : the very words with which 
he will ratKU' hi.s failicr are rehearsed (Lk 15^^). 
The first impulse of the Unjust Steward is to ask 
‘ What shall I do ’ ^ and to form his plan which, 
tliough immoral in itself, shows a careful foresight 
that in its higher thought and morality is too 
often lacking in the Christian disciple ; ' The chil- 
dren of this world are wiser in their generation 
than the children of light’ (Lk 16^“®). The disciple 
who offers himself too readily is bidden to count 
the cost, and is reminded of the hardships : ‘ The 
foxes have holes, the birds of the air have nests, 
but the Son of Man hath not where to lay his 
head’ (Mt 8®®) ; and an unwearying watchfulness is 
demanded, that the servant may be ready when- 
ever his Lord knocks (Lk 12®®). Strongly does 
Christ reprove those who watch the heavens for 
signs of weather and can read the skies, but cannot 
read the spirit of their day (Mt 16^ H Mk 8^®, Mt 
12®® 11 Lk 11=^). 

3 . And yet how plainly Jesus sees that premedi- 
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tation has its dangers, and may sap away the 
energies and effective values of a man's life. It is 
easy to he over-cautious, to grow too anxious about 
the lesser things (Mt 6-^’ ll Lk 12--), giving ail our 
thought to the care of these rather than of the life 
that IS life indeed (cf. the parable of the Rich Fool, 
Lk It was surely with this thought in 

mind that J- ■ . . . ’ ■ ■ ■ ■ ’ to His Apostles, 

‘Get you n ^ ■ ■ /-i 10^); and ‘ when 

they deliver you up, be not anxious what ye shall 
speak' (10^^)- Too calculating a spirit, too careful 
a measurement of possible danger^, too great a 
fon;!.l»<>ugli< as to an assured future different from 
Ll‘;ir of Ollier men, would paralyse the missionary 
spirit. The disciple must not be over-prudent : he 
must give himself ^ . and sow the seed 

broadcast, not being o-* -jo'. ! about the purity 

and goodness of the ground in which he sows, even 
throwing some on the trodden pathways of the 
world, and on what seems the shallowest of soil 
(Mt 131 -^ I! Mk 41-3 Lk S^-% 

Edgar Daplyn. 

PREPARATION {TapaffKev'/}, Mt 27«y Mk Lk 
23®^ Jn 19^^* — 1. Since the Sabbath was a 

day of holy rest, the food for it was cooked and all 
else needful got ready on the previous day, the 
irpoad^^cLTov (Mk IB'*-) ; * and thus that day was 
designated by the Jews ‘the Preparation. 'f The 
Christians took over the term,t and it remains to 
this day the regular name for Friday in the Greek 
Calendar. 

2. The term was also used of the day of prepara- 
tion, whatever day of the week it might be, for 
any of the sacred festivals, especially the Passover. 
The Paschal Supper vas eaten on the evening 
which, since the Jewish day began at 6 p.m., 
ushered in the fifteenth day of the month Nisan ; 
and the fourteenth day, when all was got ready 
for the celebration, was called the PreparaLion. 

The term occurs thrice in the Synoptics (Mt27®®, 
Mk 15^, Lk 23®^), and in each instance it means 
Friday. In the Fourth Gospel also it occurs thrice 
(19^4. SI. 42 and there would be no doubt that here 
also it means Friday § were it not for tw'o other 
! f, .. ■ ■ . 'I ' 1 3^ St. John seems to put the Last 

^ i - ■ ■ ■ feast of the passover.' (2) At 18^ 

! ■ ,.\ ■ i . . ■ ■ on the morning after the Last 

Supper the rulers brought Jesus before Pilate, 

‘ they did not themselves enter into the Praetorium, 
that they might not be defiled, but might eat the 
passover ' ; whence it would seem that the Paschal 
Supper had not been celebrated the previous even- 
ing, but was to be celebrated that evening. It thus 
appears as though there were a glaring discrep- 
ancy between the Synoptics and the Fourth Gospel. 
They all agree that Jesus was crucified on Friday ; 
but whereas according to the Svrmj-iM- lb. I 
Friday was the 15th Kisan, and Kr.\ \\\o pn.-\io’:- 
evening which ushered it in Jesus had eaten the 
regular Paschal Supper with His disciples (cf. Lk 
22 ^), according to St. John it was the 14th Nisan, 

and the Supper in the '"n the previous 

evening was either no: ; ■■ I \ “ at all,|l or was 

* Ex 165. See Lightfoot on Mk 1542. Curiously enough the 
Sabhath was the dav for feasting, and the viands were specially 
sumptuous ; but they had to be cooked the previous day and 
eaten cold. See Aug. de Cons. Sv. ii, § 151 ; Lightfoot and 
W-t-Ui-i on T.k 111. 

t Cf. Ant. ,\ \ I. vi. 2: ev v Tccvrvse x»pater>c^v^ ; 

\V on -Mr ^ ^ , 

; JJidorJnt, \in. 1. : vpuis'bi ft^Tiv/rcers *rlTpec,^ec x»t srecpettrxivviy \ 
Clem. Alex. Strcm%. vii. § 75: rjpuspSv rovrm, i^s ^‘rerpd^os x«ci 

iroipoe,(rx£ini> Xiyu. yatp v} pekv^Ep^v vj Sfi ' Afpe^i’rv}^. 

5 1914 ^otpourxivy} tov * Friday of the Rassover-season,* 

not ‘the Preparation for the Passover,^ which would require 

fi wee^pocirxevTj. ^ « -r-v* j 

u So Clem. Alex, (fragm. in Chron. Pasoh. See Dindorfs 
CZem. Atex, Op. iii. p. 498) : In previous years Jesus had kept 
the Plaasover and eaten the Iamb, but on the day before He 
suffered as the true Paschal Lamb, He taught His disciples the 
mystery of the tj-pe. 


eaten a day too soon.* In the Synoptics irapaaKevi] 
means Tb'id.iy: in the Fourth Gospel it 

means ibv' F'cpjiraiioii Day, being also, as it 
chanced, Friday. 

The problem has been discussed from the earliest 
times, and nowhere has liamionistic ingenuity been 
more lavislily ex^jended. In our day t he harmonistic 
method is out of fashion, and the tendency of some 
critics is to pronounce the Johannine representa- 
tion unhistorical, and to explain how it originated. 
Appeal is made to the idea, suggested, it is alleged, 
by {St. Paul (1 Co 5'^), and definitely enunciated by 
Clement of Alexandria,t that Jesus, being the true 
Paschal Lamb, must have been slain on the Pre- 
paration Day, 14th Nisan. It is pointed out that, 
by way of proving Him the true Paschal Lamb, 
St. John (I) throws back the anointing at Bethany 
to 10th Nisan (12*), the day on which the Paschal 
lamb ivas chosen (Ex 12®) ; (2) represents Jesus 
as still before Pilate at the sixth hour, i.e, noon, 
in order, iD is alleged, to make the Crucifixion 
synchronize with the sacrifice of the Paschal lambs, 
which were slain between 3 and 5 p.m. (3) shows 
how’ the Law's prescription that the Iamb’s bones 
should not be broken (Ex 124“, Nu 9*“), was fulfilled 
in the case of Jesus (19®^). § 

This is ingenious rather than convincing. (1) 
The anointing at Bethany actually took place, as 
St. John repre^ent'^, six days before the Passover; 
and St. Matthew and St. Mark, with that disregard 
of chronohigieal which is characteristic 

of the Synopiic odiiioi - or the Apostolic tradition, 
luave brought it into connexion with the Betrayal 
(Mr 2G''"*'»— Mk 14®’**) ; their idea being, apparently, 
that the traitor was angered hy the Lord's rebuke 
(Mt 26*®=Mk 14®=Jn 12''). His foul deed was a 
stroke of revenge. [{ (2) If, as is possible, St. John 
computed the hours of the day, not, like the Syn- 
optists, from 6 to 6, but, according to the method 
which probably obtained in Asia Minor, from 12 
to 12,11 then by ‘ the sixth hour ’ he means, not 
noon, but 6 a.m., thus agreeing with the Synoptists 
(cf. Mt 27^'^=Mk 15*). (3) Jesus was none the 

less the true Paschal Lamb, though He was not 
crucified between 3 and 5 p.m. on the 14th of 
Nisan, but at 9 a.m. on the 15th. St. Paul spoke 
of Him as ‘our passover,' (1 Co 5^); yet he re- 
garded the Last Supper as the regular Passover, 
calling the communion cup ‘the cup of blessing’ 
(10*®),** which was the name given in the Paschal 
rubric to the third cup at the Passover feast. 

In the opinion of the present writer the diffi- 
culty is due to a misunderstanding of Jn 13* 
and 18^. When these two passages are i-ighLly 
considered, the position seems to be e.^tabliriied 
thsit TrapacTKevrj means Friday alike in the Fourth 
Gospel and in the Synoptics. Jn 13*^ should be read 
as a sepan.ii- ['j-rjigrfiiili. A- the end apT»roached, 
says the I'vrr.grli'-’, : iicrc- m.m- a marked access of 
tenderness in liie Lord's deportment towards His 
disciples. He demonstrated His affection as He 
had never done before. It was the pathetic tender- 
ness of imminent farewell. ‘Before the feast of 
the passover, Jesus, knowing that his hour had 


* Jesus anticipated the Pj.-i- ) vor, kno\wiii; liiat. a:: tl'c prooe-r 
time He would l>e lying- in 11'" ^j^rave. Sy. (..'nn -o.-Loni ( ■/ Jomi. 
Ixxxii.) gives this as^'lu al' (T'laiivc on or ,lii ; 

Calvin : Since the Passovc i-da'. , fal’inir ihuL v I'ar on Kn(!.i\ . -.va.s 
reckoneda Sabbath (Lv U>o Jo-a."-, lo a’.o d li c in- 

con venieiict' of luo f Saiibarbs. po>;cpo: od Pa>'.'Over 
by a day : .ksn'- udin n d lo iho r< gular day. 

't Also, according to Ohron. P(isch., by Apollinaris, Hippo- 
lytus, and Peter of Alexandria. 

t Jos. JSJ VI. ix. 3. 

§ Strauss, Keim, Schmiedel (Bnc^el. BibL^ art. ‘John, son of 
Zebedee*). 

li Gf. Aug. de Cons. Eo. ii. § 153. 

if Cf. Plin. Uy ii. 79. Polycarp was martyred in the stadium 
at Smyrna ‘ at the 8th hour ’ iMart. Polyc. xxi.), i.e., since public 
spectacles began early (cf. Becker, Charicles, p. 409), at 8 a-m. 

** Tfl ^oTYtpiov yy,; iby.eyltxs (n 2 “JSin D^ 2 ). 
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iome to pass out of this world unto the Father, 
aavmg loved his own that were in the world, 
lie loved them to the uttermost,' i.e. demonstrated 
His atfection as He liad never done before.* Then 
begins a new i)fir<igra]>h. which recounts the story 
of the Supper (v.-'^-^ ''-g ..*' acquaintance on 

the reader's part witl' .■ ■■ details of time 

and arrangement, it was St. John’s wont to cor- 
rect his predecessors wherever they had erred ; and 
had they i>ut the Last Supper a day too late, he 
would have stated expressly when it took place, 
and would not have said vaguely ‘before the 
feast.’ 

And what of Jn 18-®? It does not imply that 
they were looking forward to the Paschal Supper 
in the evening, and that therefore that day, when I 
Jesus was tried and crucified, was the Preparation- 
day, 14th Nisan. They would indeed have been 
denied by entering a heathen house, but the defile- 
ment would have remained only until tlie evening 
(cf. Lv ll‘n. 25.27. -28.31. 39.40 X446 I5S. G. 7 jylS 226, 

J97. 8. 10. 21. 22^ 23'^), and they could then, after 

due ablution, iiave eaten the Paschal Supper, f 
The truth is that it was not the Paschal Supper 
that they would have been precluded from, but 
the Chngigah or thank-offering, which Avas pre- 
sented in the Temple on 15th Nisan, and had to be 
presented by each worsliipiper in jpropriO. personCt.X 
The phrase ‘ eat the Passov^er ’ comprehended more 
than participation in the Paschal Supper. Alike 
in the Scripture and in the Talmud it denotes the 
celebration of the entire feast, including the Cha- 
gigah,% In the Fourth Gospel ‘the passover’ in- 
Variably signifies not the Supper but the whole 
feast, T^v iopT^v Traaav^W and it is unreasonable to 
suppose that in this solitary instance St. J ohn has 
dep^arted from his tisus loqumdi. 

There remains a final consideration. After the 
Crucifixion, Joseph of Arimathiea visited Pilate, 
and petitioned for the body of Jesus (Jn 19^ = Mt 
2757.58 = Mk 15^-^=Lk He was a San- 

hedrist, and had no less reason than his colleagues 
to shun pollution ; yet he went without scruple to 
the governor’s house. The explanation is that, 
when they refused to enter the Prsetorium, it was 
the morning, and they must otter the Chagigah in 
the afternoon ; when he waited upon Pilate, it was 
the evening yeffofi^vrjs), and he had already 

offered it. 

On the above theory there is no discrepancy be- 
tween St. John and the Synupti^Ls. Both he and 
they represent Jesus as cele lira ting the Paschal 
Supper with His disciples on the evening which 
ushered in 15th Nisan ; and both lie and they u<e 
wapaa-Kev/f in the sense not of the Preparation-day, 
but of Friday. St. John says that ‘ that Sabbath- 
day was a great one’ (19®^), not because, being at 
once the weekly Sabbath and Passover-day, it was 
Sabbath in a double sense, but because, as Light- 
foot puts it, (1) it was a Sabbath, (2) it was the 
day on vliich the peophi appeared before the Lord 
in the Temple (Px 23 "'., and (3) it was the day on 
which the sheaf of the firstfraits was reaped (Lv 
23^^). See also, for different views, artt. Bates, 
Last Sitppee, Passover (ii. ). 

* sh not * to the end,* but * to the uttermost.* Chrysosrt. 

in tXoCltl, Ixix. : olhiv ivO^'rsv Toy or^o^ipet. ocyecvSyrct EtxoS' 

Cf. Euth. Zig. : otyatToLv of toh’iiii of affection; Mk lO^i 
ki^sed hiS ToreAead. See Lic^hrfoot on Mk lO^i, 
Jn 

T Sir.'iu-'J ■.r.ri.iss J-iy ‘would si ill tavodisqnalifi-'d ihom- 
fiorii piji" *' ihe nreparuorx proceed iriir-. whiKa 

Mi OM i''v. a. i-ert'oo > o: 3 'li” N'sr.ri ; jis » I'uo s:A\!» 2 r ihc 
Irmib in the outer court ot i.*ic Temple.* iJ.ii i iio;. Euiirlif li jra’ly 
have deputed the business of preparation to their scr\ants, as 
Jesus deputed it to Peter and John. Ct. Lightfoot on Mk 10^. 

t See LiffhtfooL on Jn ifk 3,7-j. 

§1)13 1C2 2Ch. 301- 24 351 s-19, Ezk 4521-24. Lightfoot on 
Jn 1828. 

li Of. 218. 23 64 11S5 121 131 . Contrast Mt 26i7=Mk 14i2=Lk 
^ 7 . 8 . 


Hor. Heb. (see references in foot- 
nc ' - . > HI. li. § 121, and Neio Lije of Jesus, 

ii. § 85 ; Keim, Jesus of Sazam, vi. pp. 195-219 ; Caspari, 
Chron. and Geoy. Introd. §§ 151-164 ; Farrar, Life of Ch^'ist, 
Exc. X. ; Andrews, Lfe of our Lord, pp. 457-481 ; Westcott, 
Study •■t •/.' G p. 43 ; Du Bose, The Gospel in the Gospels, 

p. 28. i or i''“ .•.;'' 5 rary view that TccpuerfiEvvi does not mean 
Fndayin both the Synoptics and the Fourth C',-". \ ‘Ci v 

in Hastings’ DB, ii. 634 ; Godet in his Comm. o:. I.'.. d -in. ; 
Lobstein, La doctrine de la sainte e'ene, p. 51 f. ; Zockler in 
FRE'^, ix. pp. 32, 42 ; Chw’olson, Das letzte Passamahl Christi, 

David Smith. 

PRESENCE,— The ordinary word in the Gospels 
for ‘ before ’ (=in the presence of) is ipirpoadev, Lk. 
also uses evibiTLov, which, with the exception of 
Jn 2(P, is not in the vocabulary of the other 
three F’. He nearly always uses it of 

the pre- c God. Other prepositions em- 
ploye^d are iirL, {dTr)iv(ivrL, and ivavriov). — 1. The 
value of a religion is the pledge it can give of 
the presence of (Joel. In the heathen lands 
round Israel the Divine Being ^ was localized 
in sacred places with the aid of idols. But the 
religion of Jehovah was rid of such a tendency 
through the work of the prophets, with the result 
that, when all other religions in the Roman Empire 
were vulgarized and eviscerated of power, Judaism 
remained like a Samson with locks unshorn, with 
a God Avho could keep His own secret, and with a 
faith still pregnant with possibility. True, the 
Divine presence had been manifested, according to 
the OT, in cloudy pillar and burning bush, had, 
indeed, been localized in the ark of the covenant. 
But sleadilv the conception of Crod had been clari- 
fied from uhiieibil a-^ociarioiis, and the way in 
which this was done may he gathered from Jer 7. 
So thoroughly did the moral view of God prevail, 
that ‘the Law became God’s real presence in 
Israel’ (Schultz, OT Theol. i. p. 354). The ‘angel 
of Jehovah,’ so frequently mentioned in the OT, 
was simply ‘ the messenger ’ (1^771), so did all 
intermediaries dwindle in the blaze of the only 
God. But with this transcendence came aloofness. 
On the one hand, the Law became a very barrier 
between God and His people. Even those who 
followed hard after it, like Saul of Tarsus and the 
rich young ruler, thirsted only the more for the 
living God (Mk lO^^, cf. Ro Gal On 

the other hand, Greek modes of thought, already 
aflfected by Oriental dualism, represented fully in 
Philo, but also anticipated in Palestinian theology 
(cf. Schurer, II. iii. § 33). bridged lh(‘ j-coining gulf 
by theosophical and (ino-i ic ^^peculfU.ieM-:. At the 
very moment when Judaism had it- ()]»]'()rtuiiity, 
it failed to give that abiding pledge of tin' i-ro<(‘rK-o 
of God which should satisfy heart, mind, and con- 
science. Even the religions of Mithras and Isis, 
impure though the latter was, had a vogue in the 
Empire because they did -^omciliing to meet the 
need which arose between ihc h.-irn'ii speculations 
and brutal superstitions of the age. 

2. At this psychological moment came Jesus 
with His go^el as a challenge to the world of the 
presence of God. St. John himself expresses this 
thought no more decidedly, though much more 
fully, than St. Mark, even though in Mk 
Seod is a secondary reading. The common testi- 
mony of the Apostolic circle may be summed up in 
He ‘God . . . hath in these last days spoken 
unto us in his Son.’ But nowhere is il I'o tlionght 
that Jesus Christ was the presence of God set forth 
with such sublime effect as in the Prologue to 
John’s Gospel : ‘We beheld his glory, the glory as 
of the only-hegotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth’ (vA^). No need was there now of an 
impersonal Word or impersonated Wisdom, as 
between God and us (Fli 2“, Col ; or of sacri- 
fices and ceremonies, as between us and God (He 
9^^ Gal 2^’) ; for the entire gulf between God the 
holy and us the sinful has been bridged in Jesus 
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Christ our Lord (2 Co 5^^, Eph 2^'”). Tims through 
Christ our access to the Father is immediate (Ro 
5“) by one Spirit (Eph 2^^). There were to be no 
more finite mediators between God and man ; no 
temple of Jerusalem, wliere alone men must wor- 
ship ; no necessity for interposing angels to inter- 
pret between the Divine and the human. Man 
was himself to be brought into immediate contact 
with God, and was to experience the deep con- 
viction that heaven and earth had met together’ 
(Matheson, Gro%oth of Spirit of CkriMu nit i. 7S). 
This faith that through Christ a man is always in 
the presence of God as a child in his father’s house 
was based on (1) the testimony, and (2) the teach- 
ing of Jesus. 

(1) By the testimony of Jesus is meant the un- 

■ ■■■■*■■: I " His Personality. It is evident, 

■ . ^ 3ct a familiar phrase, that Jesus 

had a presence. The people inarv^elled because He 
spoke with authority, althougli an unlettered man 
(Mt 7‘^®‘ Mk 6^). His eyes were as a tiame of tire 
(Mk 3°, Lk 22®^). In the awe of His presence the 
Temple - courts were cleared, and the tempest 
calmed (Mk 11^® 6^^) ; so that His disciples cried, 

‘ What manner of man is this, that even the wind 
and the sea obey him ? ’ (Mk 4'^^). He drew the chil- 
dren to Him, and cast out demons, and said, ‘ If I by 
the finger of God cast out devils, i livsi ihu- kingtiom 
of God come upon you’ (Lk 11-"'). These impres- 
sions upon His contemporaries simply correspond 
with His own self-consciousness. He gave up the 
workshop at Nazareth for the theatre of the 
world, because He knew’ Himself as God's beloved 
Son (Lk 3‘-^2 4^* His first address in the synagogue 
is not recorded, because it was all in one word, 
M am here’ (4-^). It w’as enough for the disciples 
that they should be with Him (Mk It ivas the 
last folly of the GalOiean cities (Mt 11-^^*) that they 
did not believe Him for the ivorks’ sake ; and of 
Jerusalem, that it knew not the day of its visita- 
tion (Mt 23^’^, Lk There w’as only one 

legacy He had to leave, and that alone worth 
leaving, His spiritual presence (Mt 28-^, Lk 24^), 
•which Avas the true Shekinah (Mt 18^°, ef. ‘Ubi 
sedent duo qui legem tractant, Shekina cum illis 
est,’ Firhe AootJii 3 (Schultz, ii. 67)). The difference 
in this respect between St. John and tlie Synoptists 
is that wliereas with them the testimony of Jesus 
to Himself is mostly unconscious, with liim^ it is 
altogether self-conscious. St. John never fails to 
lay stress on of Jesus (Moffatt in 

Expos, VI. iii. !;■■■' :■ ■■ . that, even p'^ychologi- 

cally .'-peaking, He is not or the world, though in it. 

(2) Thus in J n. the testimony of Christ is merged 

in itis teaching. He speaks of His own presence as 
living water, heavenly bread, light and life to a 
needy wnrld (Jn 4^^ 6^ 8^^ 11-®). To keep His word 
is to keep in the presence of God as He Himself 
does (14^® 15^®). And that presence is an inward 
.‘J.i.liM'i- \\1ih ]i nii ’iing <•!:! v..;'d can disturb (16^*'^). 
\\\ I Ii- V. ()!Vi- :i! I M.- i-'- similarly illustrate 

that— 

‘To turn aside from Him is "hell, 

To walk with Him is heaven.’ 

Only with them His Person is, as it were, so 
trails] >Mrent that they present God throtcgh Jesus 
rjitlier tlmn in Him, and we are left to draw the 
C’hri.-tian inference that He Himself is the focus of 
the Eatlier’s presence. It is the essential nearness 
of God that gives all significance to the Beatitudes 
(Mt to the teaching on prayer (6®*^), to the 
intorprotntioii of worshijj (Mk 7®, cf. Jn 4®*), to the 
illustrations from nature (Mt 10^), to the exhorta- 
tions against anxiety (Lk 12^"®-), tow'ards 'watch- 
fulness (vv.^®- against covetousness (vv.‘^* 
towards compassion (Mt 10-*®“^^). The sphere in 
which all the teaching moves, which makes it 
simple and intimate to the heart, and transcendent 


in its appeal and its authority, is the presence of 
God the Father, the truth that — 

‘ Spirit with spirit can meet, 

Closer is He than breathing-, and nearer than hands and feet.” 

But the immanence of God reaches a further 
stage in the gospel of Christ. Rot only does Jesus 
bring God close into His w’orld, as if oitpavoi meant 
the atmosphere one breathes rather than the firma- 
ment abov’e (cf. rd Trera^'d rov ovpoLi/ov, Mt etc.), 
but, according to Jesus, God is immanent in the 
human nature that makes room for Him. This is 
expressed in terms of (a) relationship (Mk 3®®, Mt 
5^*^* Jn F-), (5) identification (Mt 10^^ 25'^*^), (c) in- 
dwelling (J n ^'^). This last is called the doctrine 
of the Holy Ghost. In order to give His owm out- 
look to all disciples, Jesus promised His other self, 
the Paraclete or Comforter, in whose company and 
through w'hose intercession w’e live on the plane of 
sons, not only being in the Father’s presence, but 
He behig ])rc.-c::i in us. Although this doctrine is 
fully lb- by the Synoptists (Mt 10-‘^, Lk 

it is the special contribution of St. John. 
‘Jesus answered, If a man love me, he will keep 
my word : and my Father will love him, and we 
will come unto him, and make our abode with him ’ 
(Jn 14-^). From different points of view it may be 
said that Jesus enjoyed the presence of God, that 
He ioas that presence, and that He gave it. This 
threefold presence is really the basis of the doctrine 
of the Trinity. 

3- What then are we to gather from all this but 
that, according to Christianity, Christ as God in- 
carnate is the id edge that God is present, not only 
Creator-like in the iiniverr'C, but Father-like in the 
believing heart and the consecrated life ? That is 
really the meaning of His exhibition of God in 
human life, and the impartation of His own 
And our safeguard against the errors of Fam Iml-iu 
and of all such systems as tend to merge the 
Divine in the human instead of moulding the 
human by the Divine, is to be found in one small 
but significant phrase, ‘eV Xpia-r^J The Christian 
consciousness must always testify with a modern 
thinker (W. S. Palmer, An Ag7iostids Progress ) : 

‘ When I lifted uj) my eyes to God, I found God not 
only looking through my eyes but loulciiig mto 
them.’ It is among a people redeemed noni their 
sins and consecrated to service that God will taber- 
nacle {(rK7jv(hcf€i) as an abiding presence {Shchmah, 
fr. 1?^ ‘abide’). And when the brotherhood is 
perfected, there will be no need of a Temple (Rev 
213. ±2-27). The revelation of God immanent in a 
redeemed humanity is the ideal towards Avhich 
Christianity points (Eph 1-3, Col 1®"^, cf. 2 P 3^®, 
Jn 17^"^), and to which it is slowdy moving, hut 
only by outgrowing many misconceptions and 
leaving them behind. See, further, Schultz, OT 
Theol. L 353 f., ii. 7-11; ai'tt. ‘Ark of the 
Covenant,’ ‘Shekinah’ in Hastings’ i)R; Beysclilag, 
NT TheoL i. 95 ff. ; Wendt, Teachmg of Jesus, § 3, 
ch. 2; Westcott on Jn 14-17). 

4. Christian history has been a long series of endeavours to 
realize the full meariing of the Divine presence. First it was 
caught into Jev*-1’ ■ ■>r-ccvtv.r|s;, and projected into the 

doctrine of the F.-n-u ..-ia. '.Ip..- ir.d its effect on the inmost 

circle of Christian writers with the exception of St. John, and 
of <hc i-.'ti-t F.ithers except for the school of Alexandria. 

’ Wi'.h ji" ii.. !;i-])ira iv)i> of hope, it must have tended to obscure 
ihi‘ triiT'i 1 '.n: i- I'resent through the working of His Spirit 

■ in me ir-.div.dual .mhI in society, in the unfolding of truth and 
the emploxments of love. 

I'nder the influence of Greek thought in the Gentile world, 
the Divine presence has been treated as a metaphyaeal sub^ 
stance, and at last identified with the elements of the Lo^'s 
Supper (see Art. ii.), after consecration- This sacerdotal view 
was virtually accepted bv the time of Cyprian, who wrote (ISp. 
Ixiii. 17): ‘The passion ‘of the Lord is the sacrifice we offer.’ 
The doctrine of Transubstantiation became the keystone of the 
ecclesiastical edifice, and was maintained as a theory, by means 
of the prevalent philosophy of Realism, whose greatest ex- 
ponent was Thomas Aquinas. As far as English thought is 
concerned, it crumbled under the dialectic of John tVyclif 
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(Lechler, Life oj WycUffe, p. 351), and by the discovery made 
b\ simple men, during the next two centuries, of the spiritual 
presence mediated through the KT in their own experience. 

TheDocetic views of Christ’s Person, howe\ er, which through- 
out the Middlt IT! - •. .;.o. p-:. o..: t.d- .T- 

at the cost of ..'.1 ■ i'". .. . c • . i.i oi : ■ 1 ( s -.r >• 

of allaj ing the hunger of the religious imagination. * The 
remedy was found in the reverence of ' *■ . '■ the sub- 
stitution of the symbol for reality. ^ Church, 

which had tried to centre its affections on an absent Lord, 
found that its affections must be rekindled by the mediation of 
some earthly form. It had dismissed from its thoughts the idea 
of a spiritual presence ; it must regain that presence through 
the intervention of material agencies. It must find it in the 
water of Baptism, in the bread and wine of Communion, in the 
act of ordination, in the relics of saints, in the tombs of the 
martyrs, in the heart of monasteries, and in the walls of con- 
secra'ted cathedrals. It must see it in the figure of a visible 
cross, in the monuments raised to a celestial hierarchy, in the 
observance of festivals in memory of the sainted dead,’ above 
j'"'! .u >.'■>. c.-*- the Virgin Mother (Matheson, op. cit. i. 3*22). 

! * lii! •. , as applied to the working of the H 0 I 3 ’ Spirit, 

the doctrine of the presence stamped infallibility upon the 
Councils, and finally upon the Pope. While with J. H. Xevvman 
it signified the validity of i* ■ 'it •. 

the centuries, ‘being the g; i“i '."i/ o". a <* i •>•* 

of some living or apparent" truth in the minds of men during a 
sufficient period’ (M-i < Ifnnu'nt f>r Doctrine, p. 37). 

But while the popular rohgio:! found the presence in the 
images and relics, and ecclesiastical speculations discovered it 
in the Conciliar assemblies and the Sacrament of the Supper, 
there was a parallel movement known as IMysticism, which 
found the real presence in the soul. To the French mystics, 
greatest of whom was St. Bernard of the IJth centurj*, the 
presence of God was the obverse side of their own absence from 
the world. The Germans Eckhart and Tauler, the Dutch 
Thomas k Kempis, and others took up the theme, and wmve it 
into a kind of new Stoicism, by way of purification, illumina- 
tion, and union. ‘They taught (following Thomas Aquinas) 
that the soul can even here upon earth so receive God within 
itself as to enjo.^ :ri rlu' rune'll ihc v i'^ion of llislx*'hg, ainl 
dwell in heaven' it'-eh’f'ifar’iack, OurLio ^ <f(/o> ni,\T. of Doynia, 
p. 440). This‘pracrive 01 lim ’prc-v-ru’c of Go<r(Broihcr Lawrence) 
was the religions ."ide ib.e prepaiaiio'i t ir Lutlier and Ir^ 
gospel for the people. He taught that Christianity was not a 
matter of consent to doctrine, as with the scholastics ; or a 
method of losing oneself in the eternal, as with the mystics ; 
but realizing the Divine presence as found through faith in 
Christin “’ic ”1 'do.uf . Fiiri-r.'"! ■.'r'-'.’ Luther, i‘oinmen(.ing 
in hispoin^,(i o-. Ga’ 2 *, .-.i. : * I'aith is, ii 1 iua\ um* the 

e.\pression, creative of Divinity, not, of course, in the substance 
of God, but in ourselves.* And again : * When we truly say 
that He is Christ, we mean that He was given for us, without 
any works of ours, has won for us the Spirit of God, and has 
made us children of God ... so that we might become lords of 
all things in heaven and earth — that is faith ’ (Erl. 13, 251 ; 
Herrmann, CommiLnion with God, p. 125). The primary 
authority of the inward witness thus established by Luther has 
been most fully apprehended for practical purposes by George 
Fox and his followers. A bright example was John Woolman 
(b. 1720), who, in taking his stand against prevailing customs 
sanctioned by the Church, records in his diary (ch. 4) : * The 
fear of the Lord so covered me at times that my w’ay was made 
easier than I expected.’ And this indepencl* m >iai.dp(':ni. f-w 
the sake of humanity, has found poetical evpr. I'li Low*”, 
Whitnier, and, in a fashion, Whitman. John Wesley, too, 
coming from his earlier devotion to Mysticism to his doctrine of 
assurance, repeated t’no experience of Luther, and, by means of 
an evangelical thc-oiogy, helped nit 11 t-o see tl^t humanity is 
the proper organ of the Divine I'n-euct . Thi-* lia- Ibv. 

inspiration of modern reformers and p!i iMmliroi)'*.!-,, bn; ib-c 
full bearings of this truth have mo: v( l heoM n-a’.vcd 1 )\ liie 
churches, A new vindication of ipc ‘unhoritv in in:, u rs 

of faith has been undertaken by A. Ritschl and his disciples — 
Harnack, Herrmann, and the rest. With them the Divine Man 
Jesus, separated from every ceremony, doctrine, or dream, 
vouches for the inward presence of God to the soul that 
believes. By their theory of value- judgments they throw the 
whole proof of the presence of God upon the faculties of the 
soul. 

Literature. — Harnack, TH^t. of Don nia, or Outlines; Mathe- 
son, Grozeth of the Spirit of Chri'itianity ; Fairbairn, Christ in 
Mod. Theol., bk. i. ; Herrmann, Commzmion with God ; Imita- 
tion of Christ ; John Woobnan^s J oumal ; J. Campbell Whit- 
tier, Poe-^ ; Stopford^ Brooke, Christ in Mod. Life ; Watson, 

J nspi ration of our Paith, 274 ; Moore, From Advent to Advent, 
C3, OS; D. Young, Crimson Book, 237 ; Phillips Brooks, Mystery 
of Iniquity, -177. A. XORMAX KOWLAXD. 

PRESENTATION (in the Temple) (Lk 2^"^). — 
When St. Paul had mentioned (Gal 4**) the sending 
forth of the Son of God into our world, he spoke 
of it in two stages, ‘ bom of a woman,’ ‘ bom I 
under the law ’ (RV) ; and in both those acts or 
stages the Pauline Evangelist St. Luke is able and 
careful in his histoij of Jesus to exhibit Him. To 
the narrative of His nativity accordingly he sub- 


joins (Lk 2-^) a notice of His circumcision on the 
eighth day, in obedience to Gn 17^“; and now on 
the fortieth day He is brought to Jerusalem to be 
offered or xu'esented (KV, vrapacrr^craL) to the Lord, 
in accordance with the legal requirements of Ex 13’^ 
(freely quoted in v.“') and Nu 3. 12. 18. Along w iili 
the rite of the Presentation of the Child there \vas 
fulfilled on the same occasion another fbr the 
Purification of the Mother ; hut we shall consider 
that afterwards. 

1. The law as to the Child is described in OT as 
having its origin in Egypt. From patriarchal 
times, indeed, tlie firstborn had been the priest in 
the family ; but a new obligation was laid on the 
firstborn in Israel by the circumstances of the 
Exodus. When God sent Moses to Pharaoh, the 
Divine message to the king ran, ^ Israel is my 
son, even my firstborn : if thou refuse to let him 
go I will slay thy son, even thy firstborn ’ (Ex 4^‘^* 
Pharaoh refused. Nine successive x)lagues were 
sent on him in vain. The time had come for the 
execution of God’s th.reateiiiiig. The Lord was to 
pass through the land ot Egypt to execute the 
judgment. Israel Nvas not so guilty as her op- 
pressors ; but neither could she stand before God 
if once He were angry ; and God x>i‘ovided for her 
in the Paschal lamb a victim under which each 
Israelite household that Avould believe His word 
and keep His commandment might find shelter. 
‘By faith they kept the passover and i he s]ir inkling 
of blood’ (Hell-®) ; but in token that i 'icir lii -h; hoin 
had been due to death and rescued by God’s mercy, 
all the firstborn (‘every male that openeth the 
Avomb ’) were to be sanctified to Him (Nu 8^'). God 
might have slain each, or kept him for His own 
especial service. He would not slay him : He per- 
mitted him (and required him) to he redeemed (Ex 
1313-15)^ Instead of the firstborn, however, (lod 
took for the service of His sanctuary the tribe of 
Levi (Nu 3^2 gi4-isj^ requiring, at the time of this 
substitution, that as many firstborn as there were 
in Israel in excess of the number of the Levites 
must be redeemed by the payment of five shekels 
for each one (Nu Afterwards (Nu 18^®- 

every firstborn son must be presented and redeemed 
by the payment of this amount. Our Lord might 
have claimed exemption, as the Son of God ; just 
as afterwards when they asked Him to pay the 
Temple rate He declared, ‘ Therefore the sons are 
free’ (Mt 17^ RV). But He came not to claim 
exemptions but to share our burdens, carry our 
sorrows, take away our sins, and, more particularly, 
to redeem tlieni that are under the Law (Gal 4 ). 
He ‘ came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many ’ (Mt 20-®) ; 
and ‘ thus it became him to fulfil all righteousness ’ 
(3^®). Moreover, by being thus redeemed from the 
personal obligation of serving in the Temple, His 
love to it, which at His next visit to it He was to 
manifest (Lk 2^® RV), and His zeal for it Avhich 
devoured Him (Jn were brought into clearer 
light. They Nvere not of constraint, but willing. 
Still, the leading thought in the history of His 
Presentation in the Temple is that of TTi" liaving 
come ‘that the scripture might be ni Killed* ij.k 
2 x 22-34 24^), ‘ and that the whole life of the God- 
man on earth might present a realization of that 
ideal depicted in the prophetic writings of the OT ’ 
(Oosterzee). 

The act of presenting Him would be performed 
by Joseph (Ex 13^''*) as the putative father, at once 
the shield of Mary and the protector of her child 
(Lk 3^) ; not by the Virgin, as Cornelius k Lapide 
assumes, although there is some beauty in his 
interpretation of the five shekels, which constituted 
the redemption money, as ‘ symbolizing the Five 
Wounds at the price whereof Christ redeemed the 
race of man’ {Com. in loc.). The Law does not 
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seem to have prescribed any particular time for 
the redemption of the firstborn, but many fathers 
would doubtless act as Joseph did, and perform the 
rite on t’le day n ppoLiited by the Law for the sacrifice 
of his vir'e'f' purilication. There is hardly time tor 
the visit of the Wise Men, the Flight into E.ypt, 
and the Return thence, between the Birth of Christ 
and His Presentation in the Temple ; moreover, a 
public service at Jerusalem would have b«*eii fraught 
with danger after the inquiries of the Magi had 
aroused the jealous fears or Herod. But neither is 
there any need tor '-i; u /■;, .'eMTse Men’s 
vEit came so soon ; i .■*. 'ii- N \ ‘ From two 

years old and under ’ (Mt 2^*^) was the age which 
Herod supposed the newborn ‘King of the Jews’ 
might be. Mary’s availing herself of the permis- 
sion, as a poor woman, to offer the two doves 
instead of the costlier lamb is not consistent with 
the idea that the gold offered by the Wise Men was 
at her disposal : while St. Luke’s mention of the 
Holy Family nd urriiiig into Galilee and Nazareth 
(Lk 2^®) is of ill'- iiaiiiic of a foreshortening, and 
does ■' / ■ I hat no event intervened between 
the j ■' ■' and the journey to the North. 

2. T\\eP i( rifirntion besides synchronizing 

with the Presentation of her Son, was an event 
same moral and religious category. 

I : ; - 1 ;; '• , .. of a humble-minded and becoming 

obedience to the Law of Moses, under which she 
lived. St. Jerome alone among the Fathers was 
of opinion that in her case too it was strictly 
obligatory, not, of course, on account of any sin 
on her part, her conception of the Child being 
spotless and holy (Lk ^n act of obedience 

to xllmighty God ; but ceremonirdbj because, the 
Birth being a real one, she had touched ^things 
which involved ceremonial uneleanness. Whether 
St. Jerome is right, or the other Fathers (for the 
discussion see Cornelius k Lapide), and whether or 
not she might have claimed exemption, she is to be 
praised for not doing so, but quietly and humbly 
accepting the law binding on ordinary nxothers, 
and being willing, as her Son will also be, to be 
reckoned with transgressors (Mk 15-®, Lk 22^). ^ It 

was r-'' her, as it would be enough for Him, 

that i M... V. . 

TI.-'. rcadiiijf adopted in the TIV (Lk 222) ^ ‘ the days of their (not 
-W) pill ifi'-at'ori,’ Iia^s the highest MS authority, and is 
that expressly of Orijj-en and Cyril : it is explained when we 
remember that while the ceremonial ur'’« ■ «• d'rr 

that of the mother only, Joseph and the < . i , ■ ‘ } ‘ • -'j 

—especially while living in such circumstances as were theirs at. 
Li V '-i f -I t,} ir:..-LMig a like defilement, in the legal sense, by 
(o-'.;.- ■ 'M-l! her. o-'r Lord, all holy from the first, was often 
l-t ■■■. -0 di ']]• d (I !» '.)! 197). He regarded it as His glory, not 
His shame. 

The legal ordinance (Lv 12) appointed that a 
woman who had borne a man child should be (cere- 
monially) unclean for seven days ; for three and 
thirty days more she might touch no hallotved 
thing, nor come into the sanctuary. Then, on 
the fortieth day, she must bring ‘a lamb of the 
hrst year for a burnt- offering fcx])re^Mve of de- 
votion), and a young pigeon or a turtle-dove for 
a sin-offering (a testimony, St. Jerome says, to 
the doctrine of original sin), unto the door of 
the tent of meeting, unto the priest, and he shall 
offer it before the Lord, and make atonement for 
her ; and she shall be cleansed from the fountain 
of her blood. . . . And if her means suffice not 
for a lamb, then she shall take two turtle-doves 
or two young pigeons ; the one for a burnt-offer- 
ing, the other for a sin-offering.’ The Virgin’s 
humility appears in her availing herself of this 
merciful provision ; she disdained not to admit 
her poverty ; we may 1)6 sure she did not (as some, 
thinking to exalt her, have imagined) assume a 
false appearance of it : even if Joseph and she had 
not been extremel 3 ’' poor before, the expenses of the 


journey to Bethlehem, and of living there six weeks, 
and the five shekels for the Child, could not have 
failed to make deep inroads on their purse. The 
order of the combined rites would be as follows : — 
(1) The Holy Family would come into the hall of 
the unclean, and stand there. (2) Then would be 
offered the dove for her sin-offeriiig, and perhaps 
they would be .spiinkled with the lustral water and 
the ashes of the heifer (Nu 19^'). (3) Then the Child 
would he presented. And lastly, (4) the other dove 
would b* in of Mary’s thanksgiving and 

self-de\ aLimi lu Goa. The Virgin would not go 
further — even when she had been cleansed — than 
the Court of the Women. 

The Evangelist’s use of the words ^parents’ (v.27) and ‘father 
and mother ’ (v.^) have been urged as evidence that ‘ the idea 
of the supernatural conception of Jesus has * . ' i ■ J* i d ! » 
this part of the legendary materials here ■ . : i . 

(Schmidt and Holzendorff, Short Protestant Commentary); to 
which we may answer that he would have been a poor redactor 
who, having transcribed ch. i., did not obser\ e an inconsistency 
of this kind, and that in point of fact the Third Gospel is marked 
’ ■ . '\ (' ‘ ■■ Was Christ born at Bethlehem I). 

' ■ ■ . ' < ■' ‘d inconsistency lies deep in the 

principle'' r -■ i kd ■' -r 1. ^ — i i ■; (2 Go 52 i), to accept 

the lot of sinners, and lay this lot also on His blessed Mother ; 
and further, that His glory was not to be manifested till the 
time appointed of the ii’ather. Till then, whatever brief epiph- 
anies there might be were only for the favoured few. Even 
the Transfiguration was to be told to no man till the Son of 
Man was risen from the dead. The facts were secure in the 
hearts of sufficient witnesses (Lk 219. 5i) ; they would come forth 
in due time. More i a A". :■ i »•-- 

told as it was to be \ .. i . - i 8-25, ■ , n"! 

always an article of ... ■ ■ .. no* : -"Mt) hi 

communicated to unbelieving ears . ■ ■■ 

when His claim to have come down ■ . . i . ■ - > . 

with what were supposed to be the known facts of His origin as 
Man (Jn Mt 1355). The feeling of the Early Church upon 
the subject is* expre^^.ed in a famous passage of St. Ignatius of 
Antioch (c. liO): ‘iljddti. from the prince of this world were 
the virginity of Mary, and her child-bearing, and likewise also 
the death of the Lord — three mysteries to be cried aloud — the 
which were WTOught in the silence of God ’ (ad JEphes. 19). 

Both the Purification of Mary and the Presenta- 
tion of our Lord in the Temple are commemorated 
on the 2nd of February ((Jandlemas). Baronius 
says that the Church at Rome was led to the 
institution of this Feast in order to supersede the 
Ltipercalia, the observances connected wherewith 
were of an extremely immoral as well as idolatrous 
character. See, further, artt. Anna and SIMEON. 

James Coopee. 

PRESS.— See Ckowd and Multitude. 

PRICE OF BLOOD atparos, Mt 27®). — An 
expression used by the priests of the Temple in 
reference to the money J udas Iscariot had received 
for the betrayal of his Master. The thirty pieces 
of silver were the price of a traitor’s service, and 
M) uUiniat<‘ly Ibo price of a man’s head; and 
iliuugli i!s<i were willing to take advaiitago 

of i lie lir.^rurdiy deed by putting the betrayed Man 
to death, they still regarded with feelings of 
disgust and abhorrence the money paid for His 
betrayal. It had been soiled by the hands of a 
traitor, and associated yvith blood - guiltiness of 
a kind that they had no desire to share. They 
would neither accept it for themselves, when Judas 
offered to restore it, nor, wEen flung down in the 
sanctuary, did they regard it as fit for the holy 
uses of the Temple. A n a j ►]»ri qn-bii (' use was found 
for it in the ])ur(:ha.se cf gn*i;ni] (mtside the walls 
for the burial of .strangers to Jerusalem. (For the 
story of Judas’ end, and the divergent account in 
Ac see Akeldama, Judas Iscaeiot). 

The reasoning of the Temple priests here has 
! been usually condemned as a j>i(;cc of iJoii'' liypoe- 
risy, implying a display of honourabb’ diMidcnce 
that stands in suspicious contrast ^^uth their 
previous dealings with the traitor. If the money 
was soiled, who was responsible, if not those who 
had taken it (perhaps directly from the Temple- 
treasury) and sent it on its dastardly mission ? 


J 
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Why should they, who had paid the price of blood, 
scruple about taking it back ? ‘ If it was sinful to 

put back the price of blood in the sacred treasury, 
how was it any more permissible to take it out ? ’ 
(Calvin, NT Com,), This is rather a one-sided 
judgment. It is true, their manifestation of 
scrupulous feeling was somewhat belated ; it would 
have become them better to have no dealings 
whatever with Judas. But we may still give them 
the credit for the wish to be as little as possible 
involved in the crime of treachery. In point of 
fact, people will make use of a traitor who have 
no love for traitors. In this case the compact 
made with Judas was very much more dishonour- 
able on his side than on theirs ; for they were 
sworn enemies of Christ, he a professed friend. 
The priests might believe the money was well 
spent on their part, though ill gotten on his. The 
curse of treachery was now associated with it, and 
would help to intensify their loathing when they 
spoke of it as the price of blood. It was unhallowed 
gain ,* and they could use it only for some purpose 
less sacred than those connected with the Temple, 
and in which they themselves had no profit. AVe 
may compare with this scruple of the priests the 
similar feeling manifested by David in a contrasted 
ease (2 S When the three mighty men at 

the risk of their liv- - ’ I'-m"’'. g a draught 

of water from the !!■. ■ ■■I t- • , he scrupled 

to drink it, because it ^vas so closely associated 
with the blood of the men who had risked their 
lives to procure it. It had been procured at the 
price of blood, and he could not use it in the 
common way. It was hallowed by the sacrifice 
associated with it, just as the blood-money in 
Judas’ hands was tainted and defiled by a betrayal 
equivalent to murder. 

Literature.-— S ee under Judas Iscariot, but esp. Ker, Serm. 

i. 293. j. Dick Fleming. 

PRIDE. — ^The condemnation of pride has always 
been very pronounced in Christian thought. It is 
one of the faults most distinctly incompatible with 
the ethics of the NT. Certain other systems of 
religion have not so strenuously combated this 
feeling. In fact, some may not imr(*;i<onMbly be 
regarded as having contributes lo ii- iiidiJgem*i:. 
An elementary attribute in the ( Jiri.-'T Im im au <5p; ion 
of character is humility. 

1. It is remarkable that the word for ‘ pride ’ 
[vTreprjcpavLa) occurs only once in the recorded con- 
versations of our Lord, and the adj. ‘ proud ’ 
{virepriepavos) only Once in the Gospels (Lk 1®^). 
In Mk 7-^ pride is classed as one of the things 
which defile a man. It is in the positive pre- 
cepts and general example and teaching of the 
Master that we find the principles which have 
made pride so repugnant to the Christian con- 
sciousness. Chief of all these forces is the example 
of our Lord’s own life. The Incarnation was itself 
the most transcendent exhibition of humility. In 
it men saw their Lord counting it not a prize to be 
on an equality with God, emptying Himself, and 
taking the form of a servant. In the essential 
abasement of this earthly life He humbled Himself 
to the particular extremes of endurance of per- 
sonal ill-treatment and obedience even unto death. 
Henceforth lowliness of station and self-forgetting 
passivity were consecrated by the Divine example. 
In the same degree the possessors of power and 
place were taught the limitations and responsi- 
bilities of their position, and shown the insensate 
evil of scornfully regarding men of inferior circum- 
stances. 

2. Before the Birth of Christ this characteristic 
of His mission was heralded in Mary’s song. She 
who described herself as a handmaiden of low 
estate could rejoice that in the coming Kingdom tJie 


prui.-l v.oi;h: be scattered in, or by (Lk 1®^ RVm), 
of their hearts. Princes would be 
brought down, and rich men sent empty away. 
On the other hand, those of low degree would be 
exalted, and the hungry abundantly satisfied. The 
i , . 1 . " "h < ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • A ■ ‘ the truths that whilst poverty 

< \ bars to acceptance with God, 

there are evils peculiarly belonging to high rank 
which utterly (liMjiialifv. 

3. The Temptation (Mt I! Lk was largely 

an attempt to work on feelings of pride in the mind 
of Jesus. He was : move His superiority 

to the conditions «> ■ v 1 a self- 

glorifying triumph over the la ■ The 

Tempter strov^e to make Him do so either (1) by 
providing for His special physical needs, or (2) by 
a public display of His might. In the ofier (3) of 
universal sovereignty, the lures of authority and 
glory were especially emphasized. 

4. In His definite teaching our Lord laid especial 

stress on the virtues of humility and lowliness of 
mind as fundamental requisites in His loyal fol- 
lowers. The Beatitude of the meek struck the 
dominant keynote in this respect. Men were 
invited to learn of Him, for He was meek and 
lowly in heart (Mt His disciples could apply 

to Him the prophetic description that He was 
meek (Mt 21®). More than once He seems to have 
uttered the apothegm, Whosoever shall exalt him- 
self shall be humbled, and whosoever shall humble 
himself shall be exalted’ (Mt 23^^, Lk 14^^ 18^“^). 
Various specific forms of pride were rebuked and 
cautioned against- 

(1) Several times our Lord severely ^ censured 
exhibitions of spiritual pride. This vice called 
forth peculiar b;- :*;>''*• i"!* a-iid detestation in Him. 
The religious ti-:'-?';.:, of the Pharisees was 
u:i-]>arij'g1y reprobated. The types are eternally 

who can thank God they^ are not as 
others are, who from the heights of their own com- 
.yean look down on the supposed inferior 
i:. j'i\ of their fellows (Lk 18®*’) ; who parade 
1 ’• ■’ '* places their devotions (Mt 6®) ; who do 
all their works to be seen of men, and obtrude 
their religious symbols (Mt 23®) ; who for a^ pre- 
tence make long prayers (Lk 20^^). This species of 
religious self-satisfaction, of spurious spirituality, 
elicited the scathing invective of Christ in an alto- 
gether unparalleled degree. He declared that the 
publican^ and harlots went into the Kingdom of 
God before such proud professors (Mt 21®b. 

(2) The strictures our Lord passed on the racial 
pride of the Jews drew against Him their fiercest 
anger. He showed how vain were their boasted 
pri\ ih'gO'i when He jDroclaimed that many should 
1*0 adiniiiod to the Kingdom from all quarters of 
the earth, but the children of ’ ' ■ K ' "■■■■.’ ‘ ’ 
(Mt8^^). He tried to make tl ■■ " i-,- ■■ ■ ■■ ■ 
own Scripture'^ the futility of their reliance on 
descent, by referring to the favour shown Naaman 
the Syrian and the widow of Zarephath (Lk 4-®^-)- 
The parables of the Labourers in the Vineyard (Mt 
20^*^-) and of the Householder’s rebellious servants 
(21^^*) were plainly intended to make His hearers 
see how little worth was in their lofty pretensions 
as the children of Abraham — the chosen people. 

(3) Intellectual haughtiness was also decidedly 
condemned by Christ. The inclination that springs 
from the consciousness of ability or learning to 
scornfully depreciate those of more meagre mental 
equipment, is one of the most insidious forms of 
pride. To it certain natures fall victims who 
would consider family pretensions or religious 
a.^humptioTis of superiority vulgar and discredit- 
able. Many who would loathe the commonly 
recognized vainglonon->n{‘s-* of the Pharisees are 
dangerously near sharing in the mental arrogance 
which prompted the latter to sneer, ‘ This multi- 
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tilde 'which knoweth not the la'vv are accursed’ 
(Jn 

The tendency to indulge in lofty contempt from the ‘intel- 
lectual throne ’ is strikingly portrayed in Tennyson’s Palace of 
Art — 

‘ O God-like isolation which art mine, 

I can but count thee perfect gain. 

What time I watch the darkening droves of swine 
That range on yonder plain.’ 

All such disdainfulness for the simple and un- 
learned was impressively forbidden by Christ’s 
'warning, ‘ See that ye despise not one of these 
little ones ’ (Mt ; cf. a striking sermon by Bp. 
Boyd Cai'xienter on ‘ T’'- ' ■ ■ ■ . . " Contempt ’). 
Again, our Lord bore ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . supreme im- 
portance of simplicity and innocence, as opposed to 
superciliousness and pride, when He said of the 
little children, ‘ Of such is the kirigdihii .jf heaven ’ 
(Lk 18^^’), and added that the oiiK jh liiii.io which 
qualified for admission was that of a little cliild. 
It is noteworthy that the same dispositions of 
receptivity and absence of hard preconcejitions are 
insisted on by scientists as prime re(iiii>ite> for the 
student of the kingdom of nature. 

(4) The pride that comes from the enjoyment of 
high official or social ranh was discountenanced in 
one of the most suiq^rising actions of our Lord’s 
earthly life — the episode of the Beet -washing 
(Jn 13). It was a vivid, iinforgctable lesson in the 
duty of self-abasing service. Iso one who then was 
pre^cril ]ikcl\ lo frill into the sin 
on pri\ i>i j>o-i:io!i. or treating . 

with -ligluiiii' i** considerateness. The im- 

aghiaiiiin of --'lU cc(‘<iing generations has been in- 
ten-i'Iy impn-'-od by iho spectacle of the Son of 
God washing the trWel-stained feet of His poor 
followers. The pride that jealously exacts sub- 
servience could not be more effectually proscribed. 
The homily against those whose self-importance 
made them claim the place of honour at entertain- 
ments (Lk 14’^^*) is directed against the same 
grn n '■."iimptions. This social arrogance of 
tli(* I’havUoe^ was one of the points in our Lord’s 
indictment of them. They loved the chief place 
at feasts, and the chief seats in the synagogues, 
and to be called Eabbi (Mt 23®^*). Any tendency 
among His disciples to ^ assume lordship 'was 
strictly, rcialorh '-uj-prc'^-cd. Once He called them 
together when such claims were mooted, and 
pointed out to them how among the outside 
Gentiles there were those who lorded it and exer- 
cised authority. In contrast to that should^ be 
their practice. Whoever of them was ambitious 
of d ^u[)reinacy could attain it only 

alo*'^ ■ of >ubmi-'^ive service (Mt 20^^'*). 

They had Him as an example, who came not to 
receive service, but to minister to the needs of 
others, even to the point of giving up His life for 
them (v.^). They were not to arrogate to them- 
selves titles implying mastership (23^* The 
qiiestion of leadership among them was met by 
Christ taking a little child and placing it ‘ beside 
himself ’ (-rap eaurcp), and saying that the reception 
of a little child meant the reception of Himself and 
of His Father w’ho sent Him (Lk Iii the 

light of how so stupendous a glory was to be won, 
their own shortsighted strivings after precedence 
stood exposed. All* such gra.'^ping at po'wer and 

lace was a contradiction of the true conception of 

onour. It was he who humbled himself as -a little 
child that wa^ greatest (Mt IS"*). 

5. The cr^xm'tial vice of pride Avas glanced at in 
one of these conversations 'when the Master ^id, 
‘ All ye are brethren’ (Mt 23®). Pride is an injury 
to the bond of bi otlierliood ; it i'^ (li'iloyalty in the 
Christian household ; it i.'- a breach of fellowship. 
The selfish despising of our fellow-creatures is a 
contradiction of the law of love. It cannot coexist 
"with a true-hearted affection for all men. Pride is 


self-centred, and plumes itself on the gap between 
ourselves and those beneath us. It revels in the 
feeling of superiority. Kothing could be more 
opposed than this to the self-sacrificing love which 
is bent on raising and helijing. Pride also betrays 
a lack of perception as to our own true position 
before God. It reveals an undue magnifying of 
relative differences. 

6. The word ‘ pride ’ is often used in another and 
a harmless sense which may imply no more than a 
fit appreciation of benefits, a lofty sense of honour, 
a dignified aloofness that will not stoop to what is 
mean or defiling. In this better sense Milton can 
speak of ‘ modest pride,’ and Moore deplore the 
loss of the ‘pride of former days.’ The distinction 
is clear between tb.i- i>ardonal>lo and highly useful 
feeling— a feeling v\!i'ich iljiv be accompanied with 
real humility — and a haughtiness of spirit, a con- 
temptuous looking down on others, ;i glorvlng 

in one’s own superiority. See nl-o f iL.'viifr !"St, 
Meekness. 

Literature. — Aristotle, Sic. Eth. iv. 3 ; Kant, Met. of Eth. 
(Clark’s e^l.), -241 ; IMiv. Senn. ii. 203, BEi, 491 ; Medd, 

The One M>\Uafnr, 410; Alford, Quebec Chapel Senn. ii. 15; 
Stalker, Seven Deadly Sin6\ 1 ; Wickham in Oxford Univ. Seii'm. 
(ed. Bebb), 332; Bunyan, Pilg. Prog.^ Pt. ii. ‘The Valley of 
Ilun ■ilia! ion ’ ; Tr ‘ . U >bert of Sicily ’ ; Bp. Magee, 

Tht iiufpel and ' • .'i \ !'■ without Love ’). 

\V. S. Kebr. 

PRIEST. — 1. The Jewish priests. — The few pass- 
ages in the Gospels where the word ‘ priest’ {iepeds) 
occurs apply solely to the Jewish priesthood, but 
of its position and functions very little is re- 
corded either in the Gosi)els or generally in the 
NT. The Gr. Upedsis, the equivalent of the Heb. 
jns. The Jewish priesthood is brought before us in 
the Gospels in the following connexions : — (1) The 
work of Zacharias (Lk 1®"®), where we read of the 
priestly courses with the duties assigned to them 
by lot. The priesthood -w^as divided into t'vventy- 
four courses {i^Tjjaeplat), and each course was on duty 
twice during the year (Plummer, m loc. ). (2) The 

E riests and Levites who interviewed John the 
laptist (Jn H®). (3) The lepers cleansed by our 

Lord were to show themselves to the priest (Mt 
Mk 1^, Lk 5^“^ IT-’) ill ]»u»cf of their healing and of 
the obedience of Jc-n^ lo ibc Law (Plummer, fw ioe.). 
(4) The reference to the shewbread as eaten by 
the priests only (Mk 2‘-^). (5) The priest who jiassed 
by the wounded traveller (Lk 10^). The Gospels 
are much more concerned with ‘chief (or high) 
priests’ (dpxiepets) than with priests, the former 
'word being fr* quently found in all four Gospels. 
See artt. * ii ! i-.i ‘ i ’i:i i - : - and High Priest. 

2. Priesthood of Christ. — (1) Thr gr7icral g^osition 
of Ch'i'isfs priesthood in the hsT . — The English 
word ‘ priest’ represents two different Heb. and Gr. 
words. It is used to translate tepei's and |rr3 (Lat. 
sacerdos). It is also the contraction of jn'cshjtcr 
(‘prester,’ ‘ prest,’ ‘priest’), which is the trans- 
literation of Tr/jeo-^iVe/Jos and LXX rendering of |p| 
(elder). But the NT idea of the ])rio-ilu;o(l (.i Christ 
is associated .=^olely with the furmer oi tIic'-c words. 
Christ is called a priest, or high iniest, in the 
sense of a sacrificing priest (tepei/s, dpxtepE6s), This 
ax>plication of the term to our Lord is found only 
in Hebrews, though the x>viestly functions con- 
nected with sacrifice and intercession are, of course, 
found frequentlv in the NT (Mt 20^, Jn 14®, 
Ro 834, Epii j p 119-21 318 ^ pev 1 ®- 1«), It should, 
however, be carefully observed that it is only in 
Hebrews that these functions are connected with 
our Lord as priest. Elsewhere they simiily form 
part of His general work as Redeemer. 

(2) The specific purpose of Chris fs priesthood in 
Hehrercs . — It is important to inquire why. and 
under what circumstances, the priesthood of Christ 
is brought forward in Hebrews. Tlie situation 
there described is one in which the Hebrew Chris- 
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tians were in danger of spiritual d'-gt t'.oi; ■ (5^^), 

backsliding and apostasy (6^ 10^^). d’lie r.pi-.. c >vas 
Avritten to prevent this, and the means of aceoni- 
})lisiimg it wrts personal experience of the priesthood 
of Christ. In some way, therefore, Christ’s priest- 
hood is associated with spiritual steadfastness, 
progress, assurance. In the full 
and acceptance of this truth will hu 
secret of growth and maturity of experience. It 
is evident that these Hebrews knew Jesus as 
Saviour, and had an elementary knowledge of the 
truths of redemption (6^), but they did not realize 
what it meant to have Him as priest. The distinc- 
tion between the two may be seen by a considera- 
tion of the time and circumstances under which 
priesthood appeared in connexion with Israel. 
Apart from foreign priesthoods like those of Egypt 
and Midian (Gn 47, Ex 3), the first mention of 
priesthood in Israel is at Sinai. There was no 
priesthood in Egypt, only redemption. There was 
none at the Red Sea, where deliverance was the 
one thing needful. At Sinai they were to realize 
for the first time their true relation to God and 
God’s relation to them as dwelling among them (Ex 
19-i-6 25^'®). The priesthood was appointed to pro- 
vide the means of access to God and prevent fear in 
approaching Him. Tlie essence of priesthood, there- 
fore, is access to God based on an already existing 
redemption. The Hebrew Christians knew Christ 
as Redeemer ; they were now to be taught the 
por>.sil)ility, power, and joy of constant free access to 
liod ill Him, and in this, the removal of all fear and 
dissatisfaction. Anjr sense of nn worthiness would 
be met by His worthiness, all fear removed by His 
nearness to them and to God as at once Son of 
Man and Divine High Priest. There is thus a 
whole world of difference between knowing Christ 
as Saviour and as Priest. The former may involve 
the latt'-r nMi- ! • 

!::■ 'i-i":. !•■!:! :'\y {He T' '-’le 

>■ j '.i''"*!. ■: !■- between the teaching of 

Romans and of Hebrews. The former is concerned 
with -■ b* ■ j-Mu-i \ ]'*■■: makes access possible {Ro 
5-), 1 ’if V": h r. C"" which is made possible by 

redemption. This practical purpose of Hebrews in 
close connexion with spiritual grou lb and inai iirii \ 
should ever be kept in mind. Mereln lie< ib’c 
' «-:ii;;nent value of the Epistle in 

Ch‘br!!''- -‘rvice, with its constant emphasis 

on * Draw near ’ (10^), ‘ Draw not back ’ (10*^), ‘ Let 
us go on’ (6^). 

(3) The essential meaning of ’priesthood . — In order 
to obtain a true idea of the priesthood of Christ, it 
is necessary^ to inquire what were the essential 
characteristics of priesthood. What were the 
functions which the priest performed as priest, 
those of which he had the monopoly, and which 
no one else could perform under any eircum.-tances ? 
The best definition is in He 5b where we are told 
that (he pne-.! was ‘appointed for men in things 
))('miining to God,’ that is, he represented man to 
God. What was included in this representation 
we shall see later, hut meanwhile it should be 
clearljr observed that priesthood meant the repre- 
sentation of man to God, and was the exact opposite 
and counterpart of the work of the prophet, -which 
was to represent God to man. The priest went 
from man to God, the prophet went from God to 
man. The two ideas are seen in He 3^, where Christ 
is called ‘Apostle and High Priest’ — ‘Apostle’ 
because sent from God to man, ‘ High Priest ’ be- 
cause going from man to God. In this twofold 
capacity ]\c< His perfect mediation. If the priest 
did otlier duties, such as teaching, receiving tithes, 
and blessing the people, these w’ere superadded 
functions and not inherent in the prie^^thood. 
The Levites could teach and the kings could bless, 
but by no possibility could either do the essential 
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duties of the j^riesthood in representing man to 
God. This specific idea is clearly taught as the 
essence of priesthood both in OT and NT, where 
the God ward aspect of priesthood is always stated 
and empiiasized (Ex 28b Nu 2 Cli 26^*", Ezk 44^®, 
He 6-*^ 9--*). This essential idea of priesthood as 

representative of man to God carries with it the 
right of access to and of abiding in the presence of 
God. In primitive days, families were represented 
by the patriarch or head of a clan ; but as the 
sense of sin grew and deepened, and as the Divine 
purpose of redemption was '.infolded, it 

became necessary to have ■■ i y separated 

for this office. Priesthood was thus the admission 
at once of the sinfulness of the race, of the holiness 
of God, and of the need of conditions of approach to 
God. It is of the utmost importance that we should 
define and keep clear these essential characteristics 
of the priesthood. They can he summed up in the 
general ideas of (a) drawing near to God by means 
of an offering, (6) dwelling near to God for the 
purpose of intercession (Ezk 44^^', Lv 16^^, Ex 28^^^ 
307* b Lk 

(4) The special order of Christ’s priesthood . — The 
unique feature of the discussion in Hebrews is the 
association of Christ’s priesthood with that of 
Melchizedek. Three times in Scripture Melchi- 
zedek is mentioned, and each time the reference is 
important, {a) In Gn 14 he appears in history in 
connexion with Abraham. He is termed ‘priest 
of God Most High.’ ib) Then in Ps 110 he is 
mentioned again in a Psalm usually regarded as 
Messianic, and as such applied to Himself by our 
Lord (Mt 22-^, Mk 12^®, Lk 20'^’). The underlying 
thought in the Psalm is of a priesthood other than 
that of Aaron, and suggests a consciousness, how- 
ever dim, on the part o'* d 

of ‘Something beyond a* -i :«» hi Aji'-'isio 

priG.^tliood. The bare ■ i ■ -mm hi piji.^;. 

hood at all is significant and striking, (c) He 
appears in Hebrews as a type of Christ. The 
record of Gn 14 is taken as it stands and used to 
symbolize and typify some of the elements of the 
j>riesbhood of Christ, (a) The position of Melchize- 
dek as king indicates the royalty of Christ’s priest- 
hood. (j3) The meaning of the name ‘ Melchizedek ’ 
is used to sugge-;t the thought of righteousness, 
[y) The meaning of the title ‘king of Salem’ 
suggests the idea of peace. The order and con- 
nexion of ' and peace are noted in 
Hebrews. Etrst comes righteousness as the basis 
of relation to God, and then peace as the outcome 
of righteousiie-^s. Righteousness without peace 
vindicates the Law and punishes sin, peace without 
righteousness ignores the Law and condones sin. 
Righteousness and peace wdien combined honour 
the Law while pardonmg sin. (5) The absence in 
the record of Gn 14 of any earthly connexions of 
ancestry and posterity is used in Hebrews to 
symbolize the ]ierj>cniiiy of Christ’s priesthood. 
What was true of the record about Melchizedek is 
present in actual fact in Christ. One point of 
great importance not to he overlooked is that in 
Gn 14 no priestly functions are attributed to Mel- 
chizedek. The gift of bread and wine to Abraham 
had, of course, nothing os-cntially priestly in it. 
In the record he is just • pric-'t of God Most 

High,’ without any characteristic priestly acts being 
stated. This exactly correspond.-^ to tlie use made 
of the Melchizedek priesthood in Hebrews, which 
does not treat of any priestly acts or functions, hut 
of the order of the priesthood. The fundamental 
thought of the Melchizedek priesthood in Hebrews 
refers to the person of the priest, not to his acts. 
The functions, or acts, are considered in con- 
nexion and contrast with the functions of the 
Aaronie priesthood. It is t he priestly person rather 
than the priestly work that is emphasized in the 
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Melchizedek priesthood. He Avas a royal person 
hicii Aaron Avas nt^t) ; an abiding person (whicdi 
Aaron AA^asnot) ; a unique pei*son (A\hicli Aaron Avas 
nut). It is tiie personal snjieriority in these respects 
oA'er the priesthood of Aaron that is dAA’elt upon 
in connexion AA’ith Mekdiizedek. There is, of course, 
no comparison drawn hetAveen Melcliizedek and 
Christ, hut use is made of Melchizedek to sym- 
holizc the personal •'iiporiorit y of Christ's priesthood 
OA^er all others — a jn le^i ‘iood that is older, AAuder, 
more lasting than that of Aaron. 

(5) The particular functions of Chrisf s priesthood. 
— It is in connexion AAuth the Aaronic priesthood 
that the loork of Christ’s priesthood is considered. 
A contrast is made, as is shoAV'n hy the recurring 
key AA'ord ‘ better ’ (7--^ 8*^ et al. ). Our Lord neA^er 
AA’as a priest of the Aaronic line (7^^* S"^), but it 

AA^as necessary to use the illustration of the Aaronic 
priesthood to denote Chi-i-i*'; jiric'-’y functions, 
because no characteristic prii ^iIa fnm-Lion- are re- 
corded of Melchizedek. A series of comparisons 
betAA’een Aaron’s and Christ’s priesthood needs 
careful attention : (a) first gcra ivill >■ in 2^^* A\dth 
reference to personal q^ualitieation ; {b) then after 
bare mention in 3^, more fully in (c) But it 

is in 5^“^® that AA^e have the first definite comparison. 
In vv.^’® the requirements of the Aaronic priest- 
hood are stated in regard to (a) office (v.^), (j5) 
character (aw.-*^), (7)Di\hie jiiujohri inonfc 
In AA’e liaA^e the fiiir-iim-iii <»[ liioH* require- 

ments in Christ stated in the reverse order : (a) 
DEine appointment (vv.®* ®), (^) character (va".’^* ®), 
(7) office (vv.®* (d) Then in ch. 7 Ave have tlie 

comparison and contrast betAveen Melchizedek and 
Aaron, AAuth the superiority of the former, on three 
grounds : (a) Aaron Avas not royal, {^) Aaron did j 
not abide, by reason of death, (7} Aaron had many i 
successors. The ^iip<-rjuriiy of the person gives | 
superiority to the fiim-tioii-. (e) Then in chs. 8-10 
the -ni»e‘'ioM(\- uf the AA^ork of Christ is compared 
AAuth I lull, of \urori under three aspects : (a) a better 
covenant (ch. 8), because spiritual, not temporal ; 
(P) a better sanctuary (ch. 9), because heavenly, 
not earthly ; (7) a better sacrifice (ch. 10), because 
real, not symbolical. In the course of this entire 
discussion several elements of superiority emerge. 
A superior order (7^*^^), a superior tribe (v,^^), a 
superior calling (v.^i), a superior tenure 
a superior character (v.-®), a superior sanctuary and* 
a superior covenant (ch. 9), a superior sacrifice (ch. 
10). After ch. 10 there is nothing priestly in the 
terms used, though ch. 13 refers to functions con- 
nected Avith the priesthood. The functions of 
priesthood may thus be summed up as (a) access 
to God for man, (b) offering to God for man, (c) 
intercession with God for man ; and the superiority 
of our Lord’s priesthood is shoAvn in the follow- 
ing particulars: (1) It is royal in character, (2) 
heavenly in sphere, (3) spiritual in nature, (4) con- 
tinuous in efficacy, (5) perpetual in duration, (6) 
universal in scope, (7) effectual in results. 

At this point there are three questions that call 
for attention, (a) There is no real distinction be- 
tween ‘Priest’ and ‘High Priest.’ Christ is both 
(56. 10 020 qi. 3. IS. 17. 21 difference is one of rank 

only, the High Priesthood being, as it were, a 
specialized form. The term ‘high prie.'jt’ occurs 
only nine times in the OT, of Avhich but two are 
in the Pentateuch, and it is curious that the term 
is never once applied to Aaron. This clearly sIioaa’s 
that there is no real distinction between the two 
offices, for if there had been an essential difference 
from the first, Aaron Avould have been called ‘ high 
priest.’ Christ is never termed ‘High Priest’ in 
connexion with Melchizedek, but only when Aaron 
is under consideration. As, hoAA’ever, the distinc- 
tion Avas current in NT times, it Avas necessary to 
shoAA^ that Christ fulfilled both offices. 
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(6)_ HehreAA's dAvells very carefully on Christ’s 
offering a.s connected Asutli Hii? death on tlie cross, 
and also on His entrance into lieaA'eii as connected 
with His Ascension. Tiie absence of reference to 
the Eesurreetion (except in 13-^) is explained by 
the fact that there was no place for this event 
in the type. Attention is therefore called to the 
tAA^o parts of the one priestly function of offering 
Avhich AA^as connected Avith tlie Day of Atonement, 
the sacrifice of the animal A\itiiout the camp 
(1311. 12 entrance into the Holiest AAith 
the blood of the animal sacrificed. Stress is 
laid on the Ascension because that is regarded as 
the moment of u-.ir 11:^1: Priest's entrance into 
heaA'en on our 'o,- i/:*'-- ^■*). It is the close as- 
sociation of these tAA'o parts that explains 8^ ‘ It is 
of necessity that this man liaA^e someAAdiat also to 
offer.’ The vieAv that this Averse teaches that 
Christ is noAv continually offering Himself to God 
in heaven is clearly inconsistent with the rest of 
the Epistle, AA’hieh lays such stress on the associa- 
tion of the offering Avith Christ’s death, and Avhich 
also dwells on the uniqueness and completeness of 
I be. <-lfcri:!g {€(hQ.Tra^, 7“*^ 9^-* “®), and on the session at 
God’s righi hand (the attitude of a victor, not an 
offerer). Further, the great and essential char- 
acteristic of the NeAv CoA^enant is remission of sins 
(88 1011.12^^ possible only after the 

offering Avas completed (4^® The aorist tense 

in seems decisive in .'i^-'C'ci.-itiiig the offering 
with the death. It may D; ■ i ’ (G. Milligan, 

Theol. of the Ep. to the Hebrews)^ but at least it is 
not continuous (Westcott, in loc.). If AAith A. B. 
Davidson Ave interpret this ‘ someAAiiat to offer ’ of 
the heavenly sanctuary, as seems only natural, 
the conditions are exactly fulfilled by the fact and 
at the moment of ascension, Avhen Christ first 
appeared before God for us, and then sat doAvn at 
the right hand of God, having fulfilled all the 
requirements of the AA^ork of off'ering and presenta- 
tion of Himself on our behalf. The off'ering in 
Hebrews is iin ariably n.^^ot iated \Aith sin, not with 
consecration; A\iili (inL* > death, not AAith His 
life ; and off'ering is thereby shoAA'n to be the char- 
acteristic Avork of a priest. To regard our Lord as 
noAv offering, or representing, or rc-p’ oeisl iug Him- 
self in heaven, is to think of Him in i iu; .‘ilLitudo of 
a Avorshipper instead of on the throne. His AA^ork 
of offering and presentation Avas finished before He 
sat doAvn, and it is significant that Avhat the anthor 
calls the ‘pith,’ or ‘ croAMMiig-poinl ’ {K€<pdXaLOp) of 
the Epistle (8^) is a riiigli pric.-**, wlio is set down.’ 
This exactly answers to the type on the Day of 
Atonement. When the high priest had presented 
the blood, his work w^as complete ; and if we could 
imagine him able to remain there in the presence 
of God, he AA’ould stay on the basis of that com- 
plete offering and not as continuing to offer or 
present anything. Besides, there Avas no altar in 
the Holy of Holies, and there could therefore be no 
real sacrificial offering. Christ is not noAv at an 
altar or a mercy-seat, but on the throne. If it 
said that intercession is an insufficient idea of His 
priestly life above, it may be ansAvered that off'er- 
I ing and intercession do not exhaust His heavenly 
I life. Hi.'^ |ir< .'*eu<‘e there on our behalf as our 
Eepv<">enini ivc inchioc- eA’erytliing. He Himself 
is (not merely His death Avas) the propitiation 
(IJn 2^). Does it not betoken a lack of spiritual 
perception to demand that Christ should ahvays be 
doing something? Why may we not be content 
Avith the thong ill that He is there, and that in 
His presence above is the secret of peace, the 
assurance of access, and the guarantee of perma- 
nent relation wdth God? It is just at this point 
that one essential difference between type and anti- 
type is noticed. The high priest went into the 
Holy of Holies ‘with blood’; but when Christ’s 
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entrance into heaven is mentioned, He is said to 
have gone ‘ through his own blood/ Le, His access 
is based on tlie olieriiig on Calvi'.ry (0*-i It seems 
impossible, iherefure, lo extend the idea of Christ’s 
offering to mean ‘ a present and eternal offering to 
God of His life in heaven ’ ( W. ^ 1 1 * v s o " . 

p. 116). Such a view finds no warrant in the 
Epistle, and . ■ . ' ^ , against it in the emphasis 

laid on the • ■ of Christ’s offering witii 

His death (7^^ 913 . 14 . 24 - 2 S uniqueness 

and comjjleteness of that as cuiniiiiarhig in the 
entrance into lieaven. The death of Christ meant 
propitiation, the Ascension emphasizes access based 
upon this ]»n)i»I( tiLlu'i AVestcott, Hebrews^ p. 230). 

(r) The i;/ i'ik* luu priesthoods, Melchizedek’s 
and Aaron’s, is not to be interpreted of two aspects 
of priesthood, — one on earth and the other in 
heaven >ucce<^iveiy realized by Christ, — for this 
would bo quite o])posod to 7^*^ 8h It means that 
there is one i)riesthood, of which Melchizedek is 
used for the person, and Aaron for the w’ork. If i 
Clirist’s death is associated with the Aaronic 
priesthood (against S'^), then the entrance into 
heaven must also be associated vuth Aaron 
(against et fd.), which would leave no room 
at all for the Melchizedek priesthood. It is im- 
possible for the death to be associated with one 
priesthood, and the ascension with the other. The 
order or nature of the priesthood according to 
Melchizedek gives validily and perpetuity to the 
acts which are riymboiized in the Aaronic priest- 
hood. 

( 6 ) The gcr.soi'fd nfh,r'f of Christ as Priest, 

— The pracricnl jm<i '-piri. iial use made of priest- 
hood in Hebrews gives special point to the emphasis 
laid on the personal qualifications of our Lord as 
High Priest. These are dealt w’ith mainly from 
the human side up to 5^, and thenceforward from 
the Divine side. Both the human and the Divine 
are shown to be necessary. Tii "Ci i • • .‘he human 
(UMli""-: I we have : {a) IT" • :/• ■ involving 
ori-’w-.. ■■ us for >ympntliy and help (ch. 2); 

(b) His perfect sympafliy (4^-'-'‘’) ; (c) His perfect 
training by obedience through suffering 

The Divine qualifications are : (a) His Divine 
appointment (5^^^) ; {b) His indissoluble life (7'”), 
involving an uninterrupted tenure of office as con- 
trasted \\T.th the constant deaths in the Aaronic 
prie.'-thood ; (<?) His inviolable or intransmissible 
priestliood (7^), involving the \ i-f suc- 

cession or delegation (dTrapdy&M ; // M'- per- 
petual life of intercession (7^®) ; (e) His fitness 
through character (7^) ; (/) the Divine guarantee 
in the Divine oath of appointment (7^) ; (g) His 
position on the throne ( 8 ") ; [h) Hi^ perfect offering 
^ 912 . 24 1012 ). These Divine and human qualifica- 
tions of ])rIestliooil are based upon llh 
Sonship (cli. 1 ). Hi« priesthood inheres in His 
Person as Son of God. It is this uniqueness as Son 
that gives Christ His qualifications for priesthood. 

(7) The spiritual work of Christ as Priest . — ^The 

various aspects of His priestly work are shown in 
Hebrews as follows : (a) His propitiation (2^") ; (&) 
His ability to suffer (2^®) ; (c) His ability to sym- 
pathize (4^®) ; {d) His ability to save (7^) ; {e) His 
present aiq^ca ranees in heaven for us (9^) ; (/) His 
kingly po'-iiiori on the throne (8^) ; (g) His coming 
again (9^). These are the elements connected 
with His priestly work, though there are others 
which are associated with His more general and 
inclusive woi'k as Eedeemer. The work is at once 
perpetual and permanent. He offered Himself 
through an eternal spirit (9^^) ; He has made an 
eternal covenant (9^®* ; He is the cause of 

eternal salvation (5®) ; He obtained eternal re- 
demption (9^®), which culminates in eternal inherit- 
ance (9^®). 

(8) The practical uses of Chrisfs priesthood. — The 


definitely practical purpose of the truth of priest- 
hood is what must ever be kept in view. It is 
by means of the experience of Christ’s priesthood : 
tliat Christians come out of spiritual infancy into 
spiritual maturity ( 6 ^ IQi). Nowhere is the prac- 
tical character more clearly seen than in the various 
statements and exhortations which have to do 
Avith the daily life of the believer. In particular, 
there are the associated phrases, Ave have,’ and 
‘ therefore let us. ’ (a) ^ ^ ■ IT,* . . ' he High Priest, 
let us hold fast. ( 6 ) : ■ M.',’. a ■ '*■ 

High Priest, let us come boldly, (c) ■ i i . ■ ; 

boldness of access, let us draAV near ■ i ^ ' : 

having a High Priest, let us hold fast our hogw, 
let us consider one another in love. Then these 
three exhortations to faith, hope, and love are 
amplified respectively in ch. 11 (faith), ch. 12 
I (hoiDe), ch. 13 (love), {d) 12 ^® Eeceiving a king- 
dom, let us have grace, (e) 13^^- Jesus suffered ; 
let us go forth. (/) 13^^ We seek a city to come, 
therefore let us offer the sacrifice of praise. The 
Epistle thus emphasizes one truth above all others. 
Cliri.stianity is ‘the religion of free access’ to God 
(Bruce, Hebreios, p. 171). It might be summed up 
in the exhortations, ‘ Draw nigh,’ ‘ Hold fast,’ 
‘Draw not back.’ It is characteristic that the 
Avord for believers is ol Trpoa-epxop^evoi, ‘ those Avho 
come right up ’ to God, and its corresponding ex- 
hortation is irpoa-epxihpeda, ‘ Let US come right up ’ , 

to God. Christianity is the better hope by Avhich 
we ‘ draAV nigh ’ to God {iyyL^ecy rep de^), and Christ 
is the surety (^ 77 ^ 05 ) of a better covenant, that is. 
One Avho ensures our pei'manent access to God 
(Bruce, Meh'eics, p. 275). In proportion as Ave 
realize llii> prh ilege of nearness, and respond to 
these cxlK)rta.iioii.- 10 draAv near and keep near, Ave 
shall find that element of Trappyja-ia AA'hich is one of 
the essential features of a strong Christian life. 

It is this above all that the priesthood of Christ is 
intended to produce and perpetuate, to guarantee 
and guard. This truth of priesthood, as taught in 
HebreAvs, is absolutely essential to a vigorous life, 
a mature experience, a joyous testimony, and an 
abounding Avork. 
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Heaven', Pc;iK*r''i:iin, 'ui. TlOn't '> - ; Soames, The Priest- 

hood of the Cuf'iian- \ lli-hi ri JJrooke, The Great High 
Priest ; H. A^ . AVillij--, 7 he P. h'Aho;-'' of Christ (Fernley Lect. 
1=^70): ,T. .«5;. CaiKir.di, The Chr. Salvation (1899), p. 6; G. Milli- 
g:,'-!, Tf‘oi. of lif” (lS99)p. Ill ; P. C. Moberly, Minis- 

f- ria' Pri-s'ho’t n (IS'iiT) : A S. Peake, ‘Hebrews’ in Cent. Bible ; 
lk-\schlag. A'y 77.-'^/. ii. 315. 

W. H. Gkiffith Thomas. 

PRINCE.—There are four Gr. words occurring 
in the Gospels or applied to Christ in the NT Avhich 
either in AV or RV are rendered ‘prince.’ 

1. Mt 2®. Both AV and RV here give 

‘princes’ — the only occasion of rjyejadvy being so 
rendered in NT. Otherwise it is almost invariably 
translated ‘ governor,’ and, in particular, is used to 
denote the Roman governor or pvocnrnit.y. So of 
Pilate (Mt 27 passim^ Lk 20- "5. a- of Kcli\ and 
Festus (Ac 23^^* ^ 26®*^). The description of 

Bethlehem as ‘ in no Avise least among the princes 
of Judrili’ is perplexing in Adew of Mic from 
which i lie quoi a lion is taken. The Heb. expres- 
sion is ’spNai ‘among the thousands of’ (LXX iv 
xihida-tv), Differently pointed, however, the word 
becomes ‘ among the heads of thousands of,’ 
i.e. the chieftains ; and this apparently is the sense 
assigned to it in the quotation. It is Avorth noting 
that in the Gr. there is a close correspondence 
between the ‘princes’ {yryc/adves} of and the 
‘governor’ (iryodpevos) of v.®A The whole verse, 
however, is a very free rendering of the Heb. (see 
the Comm. ; and cf. Hastings’ DB iv. 185*^). 
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2. ovpdcTT7]s, Lk Here AY lias ‘ the mighty,’ 
but E Y " princes. ’ Elsewhere in KT the word is 
used only in Ac of the Ethioxiian eunuch (EY 
‘of great authority’) and in 1 Ti 6^® of God 
(EY ‘ Potentate ’). 

3. In Mt 20-® AY gives ‘ the princes of 

the Gentiles/ where RY has ‘rulers.’ Simihirly i.i 
Rev 1®, as applied to Jesus, we have ‘ prince [RY 
‘ ruler ’] of the kings of the earth ’ — an expression 
that was probably suggested by t-u T.XX icinh‘;i'ig 
of Ps 89^'^ [88-*^]. More imj)ort;pi; i- li.e um: os' 
dpxojy in two of the Gosiiels as ax^plied to Satan 
in the phrases dpx^^ baap^ovLuiv (Mt 9^ 12-’^, EY 
‘ prince of the devils ’), and &px^^ roD k6<tplov toutov 
(Jn 12®^ 14^® 16^h EY ‘ prince of this -world ’). The 
Mattheean phrase calls for no remark, especially as 
in 12^^ ‘ the prince of the devils ’ is said to be Beel- 
zebub (wh. see). ‘ The prince of this world/ on the 
other hand, is a title that belongs to the special 
Johannine conception of the world as an order of 
things that is alienated from God and hostile to 
Him, and of Satan as a power dominating this 
sinful world an'' ■ ■ ' in it and through it 

(cf. Eph 2- ‘ the ^ ■ ■' ■ ■ power of the air, the 

spirit that now worketh in the children of dis- 
obedience’). But, according to the Johannine 
view (1 Jn 4-^), ‘Greater is he that is in you than 
he that is in the w’orld (o ev T(p Koa-pup)," The secret 
of the Saviour’s suxieriority 1 idii'Mjih ly in His 
absolute sinlessness. The prime; fi‘ -jd- world 
came and had nothing in Him (Jn 14^ ; cf. the 
Temptation narratives (Mt 4^*^*, Lk 4^^*), and 
especially the offer of ‘all the kingdoms of the 
world ’). The world was Satan’s, hut Christ over- 
came the world (16^). So far from finding in Jons 
;r' \ { 'i ! '-g I i i t he could claim as his own, the prince 
of lid-' ••'■'•I was himself judged by Jesus (16^^), 
and by Him east out (12®i ; cf. Lk 10^®). 

4. dpxriy6s is twice applied to Christ in Acts in 

the expressions ‘Prince [EYm ‘Author’] of life’ 
(3^®) and ‘ a Prince and a Saviour’ (5^^). Elsewhere 
the Gr. wmrd is used in NT only in He 12^, both 
times of Christ. In 2^^^ AY renders ‘ caijtain,’ RY 
‘author,’ RYm ‘ captain’; in 12^ AY and RV have 
‘author,’ AYm ‘beginner,’ RYm ‘captain.’ For 
the precise force of the word in the two passages 
in Heh. reference may be made to art. Captain. 
The ‘ Prince ’ (VTUg.pnnceps) of Ac 5^^ is thoroughly 
justified in this connexion by both classical and 
LXX usage, and pjiri h nbirl\ ax)pr<;priate if, as 
Chase suggests ;/;/// oj Acts^ p. 130), we 

may see in the expression ‘ a Prince and a Saviour ’ 
an echo of ‘ the current pb -Ti •:) cmJ 

literary — of the Messianic iioi^e. ' in 3^*", on the 
other hand, ‘ Author of life ’ (Yulg, auctor vitce) 
is more suitable than ‘ Prince of life.’ The use of 
dpxr}y6s with a causative force (often making it 
practically synonymous with aiVcos, with which it 
is >onictimes joined) is common in Gr. writers 
from Plato down-wards, more especially when it 
is followed by the genitive of the thing. More- 
over, there is no suggestion here of that idea of 
‘ leadership ’ which is in keeping with both of the 
passages in Hebrews, and seems best to bring out 
their full meaning. 

LiTERATUitK — The Lexx. s.vr . ; Alford’s Gr. Test . ; -Westoott’s 
St. John ; TJruce and Dods in BGT ; Iloltzrnann h: IJanJ-^orp . ; 
Hastings’ Z)jB, art. ‘Prince’; Chase, CredCbiltfii »./' .If'' 

p. 129ff. ; Spurgeon, T?t6 Jlcssiah, 103, ITj. 

J. C. Lambeet. 

PRINT (r^TTos, the mark of a stroke or blow ; cf. 
Athen. rods nhrous tBp Tfkrjyujv IBovaa). — In the 
Gospels ‘ jirint ’ is found only in Jn 2<P®, where in 
most ^ISS it occurs twice : ‘ Except I shall see in 
his hands the print of the nails, and pnt my finger 
into the print of the nails, and put my hand into 
his side, I wdll not believe ’ (for other uses of rihros 
in NT see Grimm-Thayer and Cremer, s.v.). 


At the second occurrence of the word a v.L ra-rav is found in 
AI,-.. s’ i • ..'I -■■■. 1 '"ri ^ n i*r 

(si'c) Tj;_rc ia l i-ij i" j 

Cod, Brixianus (OL) gives ‘ nisi videro in nianibus ejus locum 
clavorum et mittam digitum meuni in foramina clavorum ; 
others read *figuram’ (so D lat. in l"-ih pl.ii C"), which occurs in 
Vulg. for ‘Tj/'TCj in Ac 7"^^^ i Co 1(- , arici ‘fissuram’ is also 

found. Tulg. gives ‘ nisi videro in manibus fixuram clavorum, 
et mittam digitum meuin in locum clavorum.’ ‘Fixuram’ 
seems to be a correction made by Jerome, since it is not found 
in the older codices ; but it may'^mean the place where the nail 
was fixed. AugU'tii'c r»referred the word ‘ cicatrix/ in one 
place (on 1 J i !■'> <juo:irig Thomas’ words as ‘non credam nisi 
digitos meos misero in locum clavorum, et cicatrices ejus teti- 
gero’ ; in another (on Ps ‘21 (22)17)^ ^nWi lU’acru dig:io-> nieos in 
cicatrices vulnerum, non credam.’ See mil iioic in WorcNw'-i ' Ii- 
White’s yT Lat. (Oxford). The reading ^or^s would bring 
out more strongly what is implied in the story, that Thomas 
required the ev idence of his senses, both of seeing and feeling ; 
he wished to see the Tvros, and put his finger into the TC'ros ; ef. 
Grotius, ‘■‘T’j'ros- videtur, vc-ro? impletur.’ Westcott, however, 
holds that this reading is nothing more than an early and 
\ : : 'h.' - ■ ‘ \ . from the 

, ■ - ■ . . ‘ ' obstinacy, 

. ■ ■■ -i ■. -ses. 

When Jesus appeared on tiie evening of the 
Resurrection to His disciples during the absence 
of Thomas, it is related that He showed them His 
hands and His feet, e\TLdently hearing the marks 
of the wounds, in order to convince them of the 
reality and identity of His risen body (Lk 24^®, cf. 
Jn 20-®]. He also ofiered them the testimony of 
their sense of feeling, ‘ Handle me, and see ; for a 
spirit hath not iiesh and bones, as ye behold me 
having.’ Thomas refused to accept their account 
of what had taken place, and required that he him- 
self should have proof similar to or even stronger 
than what they had received. The wounds inflicted 
upon Calvary were deeply engraven on his memory, 
and to all their repeated assurances {ikeyop, Jn20^) 
he had but one ans-wer {elTrev). ‘Si Pharisseus ita 
dixisset nil impetrasset, sed discipulo pridem pro- 
bato nil non datur’ (Bengel). A week later Christ 
appeared again to the disciples, Thomas being 
present, and offered him just the test he had de- 
manded, giving him back his words, but 

making no mention of the prints of the nails, for 
‘ He does not recall the malice of His enemies ’ 
(Alford). It is a moo": ’ud'-er Thomas 

availed himself of this o : ■ -r. 1 1 ■ r; ■ . I ! i j . ■ * , A mhrose, 
Cyril, and others suppose that he did, but it is 
psychologically more probable that Thomas rose 
above such a material test ; the presence of his 
Master, and the proof of His ommseience, sho-v^m 
in His knowledge of what Thomas had said on the 
former occasion, were sufficient ; with a hound he 
rose to the vision of highest faith (so Meyer, 
Alford, Westcott, Edersheim, Bods, et al.). TV ith 
this, too, agree the words of the Lord, ‘Because 
thou hast seen me, thou hast believed,’ not ‘ because 
thou hast touched me.’ 

If it he asked, how the prints of the wounds 
could he seen, and even remain open, in His 
risen and glorified body, it is but one of many 
difficulties arising from our ignorance as to the 
nature of that body. On the same occasion Christ 
entered the room with this same body in which the 
I prints were visible, the doors being shut. Since, 
therefore, the account deals with matters of which 
we have no experience, -vve must accept the fact 
on sufficient evidence, even though we may not be 
able to account for it. Meanwhile there is deep 
significance in the fact that the marks of these 
wounds remain. They prove the reality of the 
Resurrection body, and its continuity with Oiat 
body which was crucified ; though Christ glorified 
was in many respects changed, yet He wa« essenti- 
ally the same who suffereil, seeing that the prints 
could become visibly present to Thomas and the 
others. They show’ also the abiding nature of His 
atoning work, and teach us to connect the issue of 
His Agony witli His TYork in triumph (cf. the use 
of the perfect tense, Atjo-oOp top iaraLvpujpevop, in Mt 
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2S®, cf. 1 Co 1-^). ‘ Tlie x^rints of the nails are not 

only of recognition, but also signs of victory. 

. . " He x^oints to His wounded hands and feet as 
proving that He bears even within the veil the 
token^'“of redeeming love. The eoneex^tion is one 
on which Art has always loved to dwell. tV e must 
all Iiave seen, again and again, figures of the Lord 
in glory raising His wounded, hands to hless, or 
Xdeading even on the throne of judgment with 
thu^e wlio have rejected Him by the marks of His 
death, so showing that by these He is still kno\vn ; 

Gosx:)el, “Eedemption through sacrifice'” (VVest- 
cott, The Rcudation of the Risen Lard, x>- 69 k)* 
‘He gave them confidence in His unfr.ding ■'y:'i- 
pathy, by '• ■- hat He bore even lo ■ wo I'oono 

of heaven , of His dying love’ {ib. p. 79). 

The marks (a-Ti-yf/MTcc) which St. Paul bore iii boii\ (Gal C^-) 

have by some been connected with these piMit" oi our l.cm- 
passion, as if they were reproduced in the Apostle’s body, com- 
paring- 2 Co Ro 65- 6 etc. , and referring to the well-known 

stigmata of Francis of Assisi. But an entirely different ex- 
planation of the passage is now' i'(‘M(.ri.ri\ u.*!'epted, according 
to which the allusion is to marks or owiicr.-ii-p branded on the 
bodies of temple slaves and others (see RV, Lightfoot’s note in 
loco, and art. ‘ Mark’ in Hastings’ DJS iii. 245). See Stigmata. 

See also artt. Crucifixion, Body. 

W. H. Dundas. 

PRISON. — The fact that no fewer than eight dif- 
ferent Heb. roots are used to express ‘x^i^ison’ (see 
Hastings’ DB i. 525) in the OT, testifies to the 
number of prisoners in ancient times, and the 
variety of treatment which they experienced. Hot 
only ordinary x^rison-houses, but also fortresses, 
barracks, x.)alaces, and temples had commonl;^ ac- 
commodation — more or less extensive — for x^rison- 
ers, just as our rural police stations have cells 
attached to them for temporary confinement. 

The Latin and Greek terms translated ‘ prison ’ are expressive 
and significant. Career (cf. Gr. 'ipxo?) emphasizes restraint. 
Ergastuhini (lit. -a'orkhouse) correspo’"b» lO o. r 

Malefactors and slaves laboured the>'cni. ii- it.i oim-J!'!.: 

\\'\ hr.vl .*''*< <1. The J (•‘•aaii ft f i.' lb*** 

('■-!’ d( Ml .* y. I*' r -t:)." . le mildest form of imprisonment 
recorded in the NT was that of St. Paul (Ac 2830), w'hen he 
dwelt for two w’hole years in his own hired house (fAt<rtiau<x.y — 
see illustration in Rome and its Story by Tina Duff (Jordon and 

CIm : B. dd;!' . p. 114), guarded by, and probably chained 
10 . .. '■■■'(r-.* in. polite Attic usage used for a prison, is 

found once (Ac 127). ‘ the place of keeping’ (Ac 4 ^ 5 i 8 ), 

tr. ‘ hold ’ (RV * w'ard ’) and ‘ prison ’ (probably that attached 
to the Temple or the high priest’s palace, Hastings’ DB iv. 103), 
also suggests the mOdest form of restraint. The (pvXaxrj or ;^lace 
of guarding, in w'Mch John the Bapri-^t was confined (Me is 

beueved to have been in the ro\ al palace oi Machicrus (Jos. A nt 
\. 2 ). C ■’> Ji .■‘■-/'.Yjsv I'lig'd Picjir ro'vd'injf, from the 

^■|.l L'<‘ )n n-ri a _'''m»-d-roo!r :■» Lin - » :adi !‘g<o'i. 

uor<i iriu- ■.:<'! •pr'-'-n - rru-xTi ^.o,. {.he • O'* 

ii'.r 'N ■ U i- ii rii-r,-h cnrcaoly w-i 

Joi>'! iru iLpr^i pr:-(iii (^ll !■ '),.'!rid 

10 i' ir'" prcK'tKi- ■ ; he (>■).“•« ki ::io 'oursv or ’n»- r mi>>iori- 
ary journeying^. See also following article. 

If those mutilations and other horrid cruelties, 
familiar to the older pagan world, were less com- 
mon, still vindictiveness rather than reformation 
was a note of imxirisonment at the dawn of the 
Christian era. The LXX translates the place of 
Zedekiah’s imprisonment at Babylon olKia /MtiXeavos, 

‘ the millhouse ’ ( J er 52^^). Grinding corn in a mill- 
honse is a somewhat more humane ])uuishiiicnt 
than hard labour on the treadmill, and some of 
the tasks allotted to inmates of an ergasttilum may 
have been no more disagreeable than picking 
oakum. But much more severe treatment was 
often the unhai)}>y pri-ou»M-V lot. In our Lord’s 
parable of the I'niorgiving Scrvjirit. that ungrate- 
ful wretch fell into the hands of torturers {rots 
BacravLo-raLs, Mt 18^^) — a staff of officials whose very 
name is sinister. One means of torture was an 
instrument {^€kov^ Lat. nervus) in which the bodies 
of victims were confined. It is described as ‘a 
wooden block or frame in which the feet and some- 
times the hands and uork of prGonor- were con- 
fined ’ (Robinson, Gr, L\r. of \ T). T ri Hich durance 

were Paul and Silas placed at Philippi (Ac 16‘^). 

The condemned cell of a Roman prison resembled 
that dungeon in the court of the prison into which 
Jeremiah was let do\vn wfith cords, and where he 
sank in the mire (Jer 3S«). ^ They v'ere pestilential 

cells, damp and cold, from yvhich the light was 
excluded, and where the chains rusted on the limbs 
of the x^risoners’ H.i Life and 

Lpistles of St. Paid, I. . 1' •<:er Mamer- 

tinus on the slox^e of the Capitoline of Rome, and 
the traditional scene of St. Paul’s last imprison- 
ment, is tyx3ical of Roman x^risons all over the 
world during Rome’s sux)remacy. It consists of two 
chambers, one above the other — the upper one an 
‘irregular quadrilateral.’ The lower, ‘originally 
. . ' . ’ n , . (j 0 jixxng, is 19 ft. 

■ ^ ^h. The vaulting is 

formed by the gradual projection of the side walls 
until they meet.’ This x^rison is supposed to have 
been built over a well named Tidlianum, and hence 
traditionally attributed to Servius Tullius (see 
Varro, v. 151). An inscription records that it was 
restored in B.C. 22 (Baedeker, Italy, ii. p. 226). See 
also art. Hell (Descent into). 

Literature. — Besides the authorities referred to above, see 
the Commentaries, ad loc. ; Hastings’ DB, artt. ‘ Crimes ’ and 
‘Prison ’ ; Conybeare-Howson, Life of St. Paul, i. 357 f.; Farrar, 

Life of St, Paul, i. 497, ii. 390 ff., 547. 

D. A. MACKINNON. 

PRISONER. — The word ‘iJii-onor’ fo^aiutos) is 
found in the Gospels only in Mt 27^^ Mk 15® 

(see also, however, Lk 23^’^ RVm), where it is used 
of the prisoner whom the Roman governor was 
wont to release to the J ews at the P east of Pass- 
over, and in particular of Barabbas, a ‘ notable 
prisoner ’ of the time. But, apart from the word, 
we read of other x)risoners in the Gospels, and both 
there and elsewhere in the NT we learn something 
of the attitude of Christ to the prisoner, and the 
prisoner’s relations and obligations to Christ. 

1. Of actual prisoners there are two in the Gospels 

much more ‘ notable ’ than Barabbas. The first is 
John the Baptist, who for righloon^iHi^^’ sake was 
‘cast into x^rison’ (Mt 14^ Mk (5 i.k 3^®, Jn 3^^), 
and whose i*. '“I -«) affected his strong, 

free spirit .. ii"!c his faith in Christ 

appears to have faltered (Mt ll^^*). The other 
is Jesus Himself, who was arrested (Mt 26®®) 
in the Garden, and taken in bonds (Jn 18^^ 5e5e- 
fievos [which is practically equivalent to 54<t/jllos ; 
cf. Mk 15® with V.7]) fir.^t before the " 

and then before Pilate (Mt 27^, Mk 15^, -i ■ D 

2. The fact that the prisoners of the Gospels in- 

clude a robber (Jn 18^®) and murderer (Mk 15^, Lk 
23'^) like Barabbas on the one hand, and John the 
Baptist and Jesus on the other, shows the necessity 
of disoriTiunatiiig between prisoners, and especially 
of distinguishing tho.se who deserve their punish- 
ment (cf. the admission of the penitent robber, Lk 
23^^) from those who ‘si:fi< :- v. roi'gfiiHx .* To the 
former class Barabbas »or:;ii'!\v bclu-i.i His 

imprisonment was the n vwi’ J of hi- « ’‘ijur- (Lk 
23^) ; and so long as crimes like his are committed 
against society, imprisonment will still be neces- 
sary. With all His pity for the prisoner, Jesus 
recognizes that there are cases in which a just 
judge will cast the offender into prison (Mt 5‘-^®). 
But there are wrongful imprisonments as well as 
merited ones ; and our Lord warned His disciples 
that a time would come Avhen they themselves 
should be cast into prison for His name’s sake (Lk 
2 X 12 ) — a warning that was soon abundantly fulfilled 
in the experience of the Apostles and the early 
Church (Ac 4^ 5^® 8® 12^ 16^^ etc.). 

3. In the Gospels Jesus comes before us as the 
prisoner’s Friend. He i^rove> His friendship {1) by 
!],. t1. 1 • Tie brings. In the synagogue at 
Nji/r,r<Ml!. ii! ilir very outset of His ministry (Lk 
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4^'^^-}, He ai3plied to Himself the glowing words 
of the great Messianic prophet (Is ^^-nd so 

assumed the office of one wiio came ‘to procdaini 
liberty to the captives, and tl-o of the 

prison to them that are bound/ 'I’Im i-, o. course, 
a spiritual sense in which Christ fulhJs this j)romise 
— by pulling down the dungeon walls of iniiorame 
and eiTor, by giving liberty to the ''pirii, 

by striking oil' the fetters of sin. But in a more 
literal fashion Christ brought deliverance to the 
cajjtives by destroying the very foundations of 
earthly tyrannies, and making it impossible that 
in any society which had learned to breathe the 
air of His gospel men should be cast into j)rison to 
gratify the pleasure of a despot or the rage of tlie 
persecutor. ‘ Christ died on the tree/ Carlyle said 
to Emerson : ‘ that built Dunscore kirk yonder ' 
(Emerson, Wor/cs, ii. p. 8). And in a like sense we 
may say that it was Christ’s hand on Calvary that 
tore down the walls of the Bastille, and abolished 
the iniquities of the Spanish Inquisition. 

(2) Again, Jesus proves His friendship for the 
prisoner % the sympathy He gives. Me see an 
illustration of ilii- "Vin jM/iy in the message of 
consolation am! Me— i;ig liMj He sent to John the 
Baptist (Mt ll'"; lien rJic forerunner’s heart was 
like to faint in the gloomy vaults of Maeluerus. 
But above all we see it in those haunting words 
of self-identihcation with the prisoner : ‘ I was in 
prison, and ye came unto me’ (^It ; ‘I was 
in prison, and ye visited me not’ (v.-^^). It is not 
merely with the righteous man who suffers wrong- 
fully that our Lord here identifies Himself, but 
with the prisoner as such — the criminal, it may be, 
the pest of society, the man who deserves to die. 
It was Christ’s love and pity for the jirisoner that 
inspired the philanthropic labours of J ohn Howard 
and Elizabeth Fry, and led to that great trans- 
formation in the prisoner’s immemorial lot wffiieh is 
as much one of the ‘ Gesta Christi ’ as the modern 
missionary movement. 

4. In the letters of St. Paul’s cai-l »vilv wo find 
the Apostle describing himself a^ p’i-oncrof 
Jesus Christ/ or ‘the prisoner of the Lord’ (Eph 

4^, Philem^; cf. 2 Ti 1^). It is a striking ex- 
liression, wdiicli is by no means exhausted wdien 
understood to mean that Paul suffered inqnison- 
ment for the sake of Christ. It means that, with- 
out doubt ; but it means much more (cf. Eph 
‘the prisoner of Christ Jesus in hehalf of you 
Gentiles,’ where ‘ the dia-fiLos of Christ ’ represents 
liimself as suffering for the Gentiles^ sake). The 
man who so «le^cribe> himself believes that Christ 
has laid His arresting hand upon him, and put him 
wdiere he is, and shut to the door of his prison ; 
and that it is no other than the Lord Jesus who 
carries the key of that door at His girdle. St. Paul, 
in short, tbu'iglil of i^lirist as the Keeper of the 
prison, and Cu* ihouglif filled him with profound 
content (ct. Ph 4^-*^). Like St. Peter, he had learned 
in his own experience that the Lord could unlock 
prison doors at His pleasure and set his servants 
free (Ac 16“^^ cf. 12®^*). And if some day the door 
should be opened only that the prisoner of Christ 
might be led forth to die, Paul knew that this 
would really mean his escape through Christ’s 
grace to a larger liberty than he could find on 
earth (2 Co 5^-®). And so, as the midnight hymns 
that he and Silas sang to God in the prison at 
Philippi compelled all the prisoners to listen (Ac 
the world has had to hearken ever since to 
those notes of wonder, love, and praise that turn 
St. Paul’s prison-Epistles into prison -^ongs. 

J. C. Lamuekt. 

PROCURATOR, — A ‘ procurator ’ (the exact Gr. 
e( I ui valent is eTrirpoiros) was properly a slave or 
freedman who looked after {procurahat) a man’s 
property (cf. Mt 20®, Lk 8®). The nearest Eng. 


equivalent is ‘ steward ’ (wh. see). This upper 
servant acted for his master, in the absence of the 
latter, in all matters connected with money, and it 
may safely be said that only a small estate amongst 
the Romans would be without one. The position 

w'as one of . , but it is obvious that the 

imj>ortance ^ - in the •world w’as directly 

in proportion to the importance of his master. An 
agent of the Emperor, who always possessed vast 
landed and house property, as w'ell as the W’hole 
or part of the taxes of every province of the 
Roman Empme, held a higher position in society 
than the procurator of any other person. The 
Emperors financial interests were so varied, that 
he required a large number of such servants to 
look after them, and his high position enabled 
him to draw them from a higher class than that of 
freedmen and slaves. The unijorlty of them w^ere 
of equestrian rank, and some of r:he .''0 procurator- 
ships were deemed of higher importance than 
others. The diverse character of their duties will 
be seen from the fact that Cagnat {Coiirs cV^^pi- 
graphie Latine'^, p. 121 ff.) enumerates 
different kinds of procurators, wffiose ' ■ - 

reference to every possible aspect of the Emperor’s 
revenue and expenditure. 

Certain of the smaller Imperial provinces (see 
under GOVERNOR) w'ere put under procurators as 
■ • ■ ■ 'jO wiioni the Emperor delegated ad- 

\ • and military functions. Such a pro- 
curatonship Avas, of course, one o" / c 1 Ij’ . > of 
the Imperial procuratorsliips, and -.C '■ it a 

large salary ; but it must be clearly understood 
that a procurator, how-ever high, remained a ser- 
vant of the Emperor, and ow'ed his life and fortune 
solely to the favour of the prince, Avho advanced 
those quickest wiio served his interests best. The 
w’ord ^ procurator ’ is not used in the NT, but the 
participle of the A^^erb {iTLTpo'ire-Covro^) occurs as a 
variant in Lk 3^ to a more general 

term applicable to all governors of provinces, and 
eA^en to the Emperor himself. Pontius Pilate Avas 
procurator prouinci(B ludaeae. See also art. 
Goaternob. 


Literature. — Greenidgr. R‘ni‘nii Public Life, pp. 414 JGf., 435 ; 
Schurer, i. 454 ff. ill-fP 166 fli.]; art. ‘Procurator’ 

in Hastings’ DB and the *. ; Hirschfeld, ITntersiick- 

migen ans dem Gebiete der rom. Vericaltungsgeseh.^ (Berlin, 
11^05) ; Marquardt, Rominche Staatsverwaltung, L 554 ff. 

A.LEN SOXJTER 

PRODIGAL SON. — The details of this parable 
(Lk 15) seem to have been carefully thought out, 
as the structure of the story is fairly complete and 
its movement quite natural. The younger of a 
certain man’s sons, dissatisfied with the quiet life 
he is leading, resolves to leave his father’s house ; 
and, having received the share of property that fell 
to him, goes to a distant country and gives himself 
up with the fullest abandonment to eA*ery indulg- 
ence tliat appetite craved. But his career of gaiety 
and ilh^ipniion ^oon comes to an end. He passes 
from one stage to another in his doAVUAA'ard course 
till he reaches the loAvest. Without a friend and 
in the direst straits, he is forced to take service as 
a swine-herd~a grade of employment esteemed by 
Jewish society as the lowest. The mi -n i • • w b ■ ■ h 
he had brought himself, however, mid rlie jicgJiici. 
from Avhich he suffers, shoAv him hoAv great ha^ lu-on 
his folly and how wTong his conduct. He there- 
fore resolves to return home, confess Ms fault, 
and solicit the place of a servant in his father’s 
household. He carries out his intention, but his 
father receives him witli the greatest eagerness 
and affection, and orders a feast to be prepared 
in celebration of his safe return. 

The elder brother, howwer, is very indignant, and 
refuses to take any part in the general rejoicing. 
His father entreats him to enter into the spirit 
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of the oecat^ion ; but lie is obstinate and petulant, 
and complains that this display in honour of his 
brother is in marked contrast with the treatment 
accorded him. He who had lived at home in duti- 
ful submission had not received the slightest token 
in recognition of his merits or services, whereas 
his brother who had sq[uandered his means in a 
career of vice is being honoured in the most en- 
thusiastic and lavish manner. 

Here, then, we have a father and his son diftering 
as to how a younger son who had grievously mis- 
beiiaved himself ought to be treated. The fact of 
the young man’s wrongdoing and the sincerity of 
his repentance are accepted by both ; but 'while 
the elder brother challenges tlie justice and pro- 
priety of rejoicing over the retuim of one who had 
iieen so headstrong and foolish, the father firmly 
defends the course he had followed, and, in ter- 
minating the discussion, speaks with a finality 
that is not to be questioned : ‘ It was meet that 
we should make merry and be glad : for this thy 
lirother was dead, and is alive again ; and was lost, 
and is found.’ 

The prodigal is a minor character in the parable. 
The contrast is drawn between the father and the 
elder brother in reference to their treatment of 
the wrongdoer, and not between the brothers either 
in regard to character or conduct. The substance 
of the xiarahle is this : a father who welcomes hack 
an erring and repentant son has his action em- 
phatically {iopnAO'i, and an elder brother who 
maintains ari »Lrrii‘ic of surly aloofness is shown 
to merit severe di‘^appruhation. 

The parable is thub x)racricai in its aim — teaching 
men not only how they ought to treat their repent- 
ant brethren, but chiefly is necessary to en- 

able them to do so. Por what was it that led the 
father to act as he did? Was it not just the love 
he bore his son, foolish and erring though he had 
been ? The elder son reasoned on the lines of cold 
and rigid law, whereas the heart of the father 
spoke, and the voice of love was obeyed. And 
was it not just the want of this affectionate heart 
that allowed the elder brother to act so ungener- 
ously ? Had he loved his brother, he 'svould have 
vied with his father in the warmth of his welcome ; 
had he even loved his father, he would have ac- 
quiesced in his father’s wish for his father’s sake. 
It was poverty of afiection that led him to display 
a selfishness that was offensive, and a temper that 
was childish and rude. What could the father do ? 
— a son he loved and had lost was home again safe 
and sound — a son who had gone forth to a rude 
world had returned disillusioned and chastened by 
his bitter experience. 

In the fir>t instance, no doubt, the parable was 
meant to x>oint out the defect in the Jewish way 
of dealing with those who had sinned. What was 
clearly lacking there 'was a brotherly sx^ii'it. Those 
who had erred were treated with unrelenting sever- 
ity ; the sinner looked in vain for mercy and hoped 
in vain for restoration, no matter ho'w painful and 
prolonged his period of repentance had been. But 
what was true for the Jews is true for all. Love 
alone is capable of rendering the conscience sensi- 
tive to the finest shades of justice. Law rigidly 
ax^plied does not scrutinize the motive, does not 
measure the force of tempt at ioti, does not take 
into account the fact of rex'Cntauce, and is there- 
fore often unjust when in appearance it is most 
just. The father showed mercy because he loved 
his son, and in showing mercy dispenrsed the truer 
justice ; for mercy is but justice x>«^rft^cily n];|.lic-<]. 
The elder brother failed in his duty to hvorlier iiiid 
father alike, because he lacked the affection that 
wonld have swept away his shallow notions of 
justice, and pointed out a better way. 

The parable thus emphasizes one aspect of the 
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great commandment of our Lord, that men should 
love one another ; and in this respect shows a close 
resemblance to several of His other jDarahles. In 
that of the Good Samaritan, tiie Priest and the 
Levite saw no duty they owed to the wounded 
Jew, whereas the heart of the Samaritan — a mem- 
ber of a despised race — resx^onded at once to the 
demands of the situation. And in that of the 
Labourers in the Vineyard, is it not the mean 
and grudging sx3irit of the whole -day labourers 
that is condemned, since their rights were not 
infringed nor their interests invaded by the gener- 
ous treatment accorded to the late-comers ? 

What men require in their dealings with one 
another is the loving heart, and in dealing with 
our ening and repentant brethren nothing else 
will give the insight and tenderness needed to 
fulfil the ends of real justice. In the sympatliy of 
Christ lay the secret of His power. No one who 
had paid the x^enalty of his transgression in hitter 
rex^entance was refused His countenance or His 
helx3 ; and the moral sense of mankind, quickened 
by a genuine brotherly love, will ever admit that 
His way i.> the right way — will ever say to the 
harsh and unforgiving. It is ‘ meet that we should 
make merry and be glad : for this thy brother was 
dead, and is alive again ,* and was lost, and is found.’ 

' - . - 0 , ■ • \ trables of Jesus; A. B. Bruce, Para- 
bo ■' i ;•'! ’ <' ' / • M. Dods, Parables of Our Lord ; 
Trencn, JSoies on cue Parables; Arnofc, Parables of Our Lord ; 
W. M. Taylor, Parables of Our Saviour ; also F. W*. Robertson’s 
SermoTiSj ill. 253; Dale, Ep. of James and Other Discourses, 
160 ; Ballard, The Penitent Prodigal ; Hancock, The Retur7i to 
the Father ; Willcox, The Prodigal Son ; Expositor, i. ix. [1879] 
137, III. viii. [1888] 268, 388, x. [1889] 122 ; ExpT vii. [1896] 325 ; 
Psixkev, People* s Bible. JQ. G. YOUNG. 

PROFANING, PROFANITY.—l. The terms.— 

The word ‘ profane ’ occurs only once in EY of the 
Gospels, and then in the verbal form (Gr. ^e^rikdos), 
viz. in Mt 12®, where Jesus says, in defending His 
disciples and Himself from the charge of Sabbath- 
breaking, ‘ Have ye not read in the law, how that 
on the sabbath day the priests in the temple pro- 
fane the sabbath, and are — Elsewhere 

in NT the vb. (Gr. and Eng./ i' loimi only in Ac 
2#, where the Jews accuse St Paul of profaning 
the Temple. The meaning of ^e^rjXbo) must be 
considered in connexion with the adj. from 

which it comes, and which is found 5 times in NT 
(1 Xi 19 2 Ti He 12^6), ‘ profane ’ being in 

each case the rendering of EV. is the 

almost exact equivalent of 'LsJt. pruftfiius, whence 
Eng. ‘profane.’ Prof anus (fr. pro = ‘before,’ and 
ybrnm = ‘temple ’) means ‘without the temple,’ 
and so ‘unconsecrated,’ oxjposed to sarer. 
^i^rjkos (fr. /3atz^w=‘to go,’ whence /3r/\6s= ‘ thres- 
hold’) denotes that which is ‘trodden,’ ‘open to 
access,’ and so again ‘ unconsecrated/ in contrast 
to iepos. Originally (like its opi3osites, 

iepos, dyios, etc. ) had a purely ritual meaning, but 
out of this there gradually arose ethical and 
spiritual connotations. The LXX affords plenti- 
ful illustration of these various uses of the word. 
In Lv 10^^, 6.^., ^epTjXos means no more than 
aKdSaprros, as the context shows, i.e, ritually 
unclean. In 19^ RV ‘Profane [AV ‘Prostitute’] 
not Ihy daiigliter,’ the eilncfd meaning L apparent. 
In Ezk 22=^, with it" clrjn- liijsiiiicLjoii between 
§4^7j\os and dyios, together with its conception of 
a j>rofaiiiiig of God Himself, we pass from the 
inoial into the still higher realm of spiritual 
religion. Similarly, in the Gospels 'we find a lower 
and a higher conception of what is meant by pro- 
fanation. There is a profaneness of the law and 
the letter, eagerly izounced upon by scribes and 
Pharisees. There is a profaneness of the soul and 
the spirit, which stands revealed to the eyes of 
Jesus. 
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I 2. The sin. — The sin of profaning consists in 
treating sacred things with irreverence or con- 
tempt, and in the Bible the charge of profanation 
IS found especially in connexion with the desecra- 
tion or violation of the ScMath, of the Temple, or 
of the name of ^ God Himself. In a study of Christ's 
life and teaching the sin of profaning comes up for 
consideration under each of these heads. (1) Pro- 
fanhig the Sabbath . — It is lliat the only 

occasion of the use of the v. ■ p-’of.rn^ ’ (jSe^TjXoia) 
in the Gospels is in relation to a charge of Sabbath- 
breaking brought against Jesus (Mt 12'^. For, 
though it is Our Lord Himself who employs the 
word, and employs it of the action of the priests 
under the Mosaic Law, He evidently does so with 
reference to an accusation of which He was the 
object.* And this, we must remember, was no soli- 
tary case. There was nothing that more f » 0 ( j nent]\ 
brought Jesus into hot collision with O'c eccJ<‘-L- 
astical authorities than the question of Sabbath 
observance (with Mt 12^®* cf. v.^^^-, Mk 1-^^* 2-^®’* 
Lk 619^- 6^* 131^^* I43ff-, Jn is ; note 

esp. the Johannine ! T-i iheir eyes He was 

repeatedly guilty ,i pM- of the holy day. 

And, though on this occasion He defends Him- 
self to Jewish law and history, 

thus ■ ■ ■ : 1 ■■ accusers on their own ground. 

He immediately passes from this arg%imentum ad 
hominem to state the great principles on which 
He really stood in His free, though reverent (cf. 
Lk use of the day — that God desires mercy 
rather than sacrifice (v.”^), and that ‘ the Son of 
Man is Lord of the sabbath ’ (v.®). In other words. 
He shows that the charge of Sabbath profanation, 
as hiouglit n gainst Him, rested on a wrong concep- 
tion of bl»ail! -ancTh y; and the charge of breaking 
a Divine law, on an entirely false idea of God's 
meaning and purpose in giving ihe Law (cf. Mk 2^ 
‘ The sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the sabbath’). There is a profanath'n }:■ •.■o-'T jg 

to the letter that is not a profanation ihig o 

the spirit ; and there is a seeming transgression of 
the commandment that is in reality a revelation of 
the benignity of the Law itself and the ^philan- 
thropy ’ of Him who gave it. See, further. 
Sabbath. 

(2) Profaning the Temple . — Jealous as the Jewish 
authorities were, after their .slavish fashion, in the 
u of the Sabbath, they were not less 

jealous in defending the sanctity of the Temple 
against the least taint of what they regarded as 

■ J..' '* The T', ■!' ;']r j-i-liv were ever on the 

i'-i any fo«' «»■ or Samaritan to 

pass beyond the Court of the Gentiles meant death 
to the transgressor. And Josephus tells us how at 
one period the Samaritans were altogether excluded 
from the Temple enclosure because of an act of 
profanation committed by some of their people 
(Ant. xvin. ii. 2). The indignation shown by the 
chief priests and scribes at the hosannas of the 
children in the Temple was api)arently due not 
merely to the hailmg of Jesus as the Son of David, 
but to the raising of those joyful shouts within the 
consecrated building (Mt 2P®). But, as Jesus in 
meeting the charge of Sabbath-breaking showed 
how misplaced the Eabbinic and Pharisaic ideas of 
sanctity w(-re. --o in connexion with the Cleansing 
of the‘''IVrn]»l(i (Mr 2V^’ = Mk 11^^- =Lk 19^^, 
Jn 2^®^-}, ri<‘ how low and poor were their 

views on the subject of profanation. 

The presence of the stall-keepers and cattle- 
drovers and inon(\v-<]i:nig(M-'« was strictly within 
the letter of Lh(i Law. ‘^ince it was in the Court 

^ It is an interesting coincidence that in the LXX account 
of the incident at Nob (1 S 21^), to which Jesus alludes in the 
preceding verse, /Ss/S^ao/ a/^roi is Ahimelech’s expression for 
‘common bread,’ as distinguished from kprot or ‘shew- 
bread.’ 


of the Gentiles that this market was held, i.e. 
outside of the sacred area x>roper. For the Temple 
authorities this was quite enough ; they had no 
compunctions about a traffic that was teclmically 
legal — least of all as the rents paid by the traders 
for tlie privilege of using the Temple court as a 
bazaar passed into their own pockets. To Jesus 
this was an illustration of the readiness of the 
Jewish leaders ‘to blend religious rigorism and 
utter worldliness,’ or, in His own words on another 
occasion, to ‘ strain out the gnat and swallow the 
camel ’ (Mt 23-’=^). Thus they had made His Father’s 
house ‘ an house of merchandise ' ( Jn 2^®) ; nay, a 
very ‘ den of robbers ’ (Mt 21^^ <!) — an allusion either 
to the greed and extortion of the high-jiriestly 
family as landlords of the enclosure, or to the 
shameful and notorious cheating practised hy the 
privileged traders on the ignorant country people 
who came up to the Feasts. Moreover, this was 
‘ the house of prayer ’ (Mt 2P^ |[ ) — the place to which 
pious folk came up for purposes of detachment and 
recollection and communion with God. And hy 
reason of these abuses, such worshippers had fii'st 
to make their way through the distracting scenes 
of this profane bazaar ; and even as they knelt at 
prayer on the other side of the boundary, to have 
their ears filled with the noisy cries of the mer- 
chants, the bleating of innumerable sheep, and the 
lo^ving of excited cattle. 

In the eyes of Jesus all tliis, however it might be 
defended by ecclesiastical lawyers, was a desecra- 
tion of His Father’s house, inasmuch as it ^vas a 
hindrance to true spiritual worshiip. And the 
principles He lays down here on the subject of 
worship and its profanation are far-reaeliing and 
penetrating. The Temple at Jerusalem has long 
since vanislied from the world, hut the acts and 
words of Jesus in driving out the profane traffickers 
still find abundant application. Our Lord con- 
demns everything that brings the spirit of the 
world into the atmosphere of the sanctuary, 
and turns the house of prayer into a house of 
merchandise. Much more does He condemn any- 
thing that associates His Church with nietlioas 
and practices that are not even those of honest 
merchandise, but have the savour of dishonest 
gain. See, further, Temple, § ‘Cleansing of.’ 

I (3) Profaning God's name. — For this form of the 
' sin of profanation the word * profanity ’ is usually 
! reserved, a 'vvord that is to he di.stinguialic(l from 
I blasphemy (wh. see) — though the distinction is not 
always observed, nor, indeed, possible. Blasphemy 
(3\air<j:>i7.afa = ‘evil-speaking’) is an insult offered to 
(Jod’ft majesty, and, in particular, a deliberate re- 
viling of God and of Divine things. Profanity, on 
the other hand, is a taking of God’s name in vain 
(Ex 20^)- undcr-tanding ‘name’ in the scriptural 
sense of ‘ .'-tiv: I 'mg hereby God maketh Himself 
known’ (v'oL' rOtl , Qu. 55). Profanity may, 
and often does, run into blasphemy, but the word 
finds its proper .■ ‘.V. ' an irreverent treat- 
ment of holy : i ■ ■■::■■■. the motive of the 

scoffer. When Peter began ’ to curse and to swear 
UcLTaOeacLTL^eLu kolI 6p.vTi}^iv), I know not the man ’ 
(Mt 26'-*, cf. Mk he was not guilty of inten- 
tional bhi-pheiny ; he was in reality em^doying the 
most -olcnin mrnif- of Jewish asseveration (cf. 
Nu 6^^ ‘an oath of cursing,’ and EBi, art, 
‘Oath’). But he was guilty of profanity, for he 
was invoking the Divine name in support of a 
lie. - 

There was no kind of profanation against which 
the Jewish ll^hbis were more anxious to guard 
than the sin of profane language. The hedge 
they made around the Law was particularly high 
at this point. Through a mistaken interpretation 
of Lv 24^® they forbaffe the very utterance of the 
name Jakweh, and so, in the reading of the OT, 
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Ado7uii or Elohitn was invariably substituted. 
Partly, no doubt, for similar reasons, there had 
grown up in the time of Christ a custom of 
swearing not by the Divine name, but by heaven 
or eartli or Jerusalem or the Temple (Mt 

— though there emerges here, alongside of 
the desire to avoid the use of God’s name, the 
consideration that such oaths were less binding 
than those in which God Avas directly invoked 
( con trust th e high pri est’ s < i d j : 'm ■ i « > 1 1 " ‘by the 
living God’ at the trial of Jesus, Mr 26*’^). And 
here again, as in His cleansing of the Teinide, our 
Lox'd showed how ixoor and mean the iiKMghi- *>f 
the Rabbis were on tlie subject of piouoMi ion. 
That system of diluted oaths was a miserable piece 
of casuistry at the best. If or an oath has no meaning 
if it is not an invocation of the Divine Being Himself 
as a witness ; and, besides, heaven is God’s throne 
and the earth His footstool, Jerusalem is the city 
of_ the Great King, and the Temple the place of 
His indwelling (5®^- 23^*^^-). Moreover, those legal 
refinements lent themselves to all sorts of false- 
hood and deceit in the intercourse of men, and thus 
became a prostitution of the holiest realities to 
Avicked ends. And so Jesus lays doAvn the general 
principle, ‘ SAvear not at all ’ (5^). Make no dis- 
tinctions among your statements by the use of a 
grjuluated m - ale of oaths, as if, Avhile you are bound 
ro he tiiuliiul in regard to some of the things you 
say, you are otherAvise free to shade otf your 
language into the A^eriest falsehood by diminisning 
grades of protestation. ‘ But let your communica- 
tion be, \ ea, yea; Nay, nay’ (Mt cf. Ja 5’-). 
See, further, Oaths. 

Literature. — ^T he Lexx. s.vv). tSs^ry.Sa, ; 

Hastings* DB^ artt. ‘ Oath,’ ‘ Temple ’ ; £Bi, art- *■ Oath ’ ; PjiJS'\ 
art- ‘Eid bei den Hebraem’ ; Edersheini, LT ; Schiirer, HJP 
II, ii. 9(l-12/» ; R. W. Dale, Ten Commandments, p. 61 ff.; J. O. 
Dykes, Manifesto of the King, p. 2C5 ff. ; F. J. Cotiin, ‘ The Third 
Commandment ’ in JBL xix. (1900) IGG. 

J. C. Lambert. 

PROFESSION. — In Biblical usage, to ‘ profess ’ is 
to make a public declaration (Mt7“^ Dt 26^) ; then 
to take a certain stand or attitude (1 Ti 2^*^ ‘ which 
beeometh Avomen godliness’); and, 

lastly, to make an ■ / ■ ' . ■ ■ pretension or claim 
(Ro 1“*^, 1 Ti 6'^^, Tit 1^*^). In general, profession 
and confession are so closely related that one 
Greek word (ogoXcryea^) is employed indifferently 
for both ; and the AV has not clearly distinguished 
between them. Yet they are by no means identi- 
cal ; for Avhile both Avords imply the utterance or 
declaration of faith or of fact, confession invari- 
ably implies that there is harmony between Avhat 
is declared and the inAvard thought or feeling of 
!■, AA’hile profession carries no such im- 

p“(,. -nr!. 

Thus the wprd * confess ’ answers in the OT to m', which 
al'.yavs implic'^ ihe urteraucc- of jjenuiue faith or feeling (Hiph. 
= fnin'KI)/ o -nl thnnkfnUii to acknoiviedne God's name and good- 
fhess, 1 K [LXX ; llithp. = to con- 

fess sin,, Lv 553 : 1^1 [LXX £|«yo/j£v<w]) ; while ■ profess ’ answers to 
•T'arT=‘tell out,’ ‘declare,* ‘make manifest’ (it may be in the 
way of thankful acknowledgment, Dt 26^, or of not concealing 
one’s sin, Ps or even of showing forth one’s sin openly and 
impudently, Is 39 ‘They declare their sin as Sodom The 
difference reappears in the NT, where ‘ confess ’ is used as tr. 
of l^ajMiXoytauMi, which is exactly parallel to rn^' in both its 
senses, and also as tr. of ocuiXoyiM in the siiecific scn've of puhlich 
owning one’s relationship of faith and de\ otion to Chri-.T, Ml 
10 ^^, Lk 128 ; whereas ‘profess* answers to I rayj'iAAa.Aca; = to 
mahi a professimi, whether sincerely or not ; ipti.cr3m=to imsert or 
pretend ; and ro oi^c/.c^'rAu in tlic sense of making a formal de(*lara- 
tion, or in the bad -.L-risie 01 iiidk-iTi” an outward pretence. Thus, 
while the f>Mo word has recoil cd a dec}'- religions impress, the 
other is restricted to the sense of making a public declaration, 
a deelar.: ’ ■ • ' ' ■'»; '-r • .y not be sincere and justified by 

facts. T! I IJ’i'. *; • .'‘confession’ for * profession ' in 

the tr. 01 ofjuakay:ct. Tor trio owning of the Christian faith (He 3^) 
or the feith wliich the Ciiristian owns (4*-!), has logically followed 
ilu* retnh r’ng of cu.r.}ity-v in its .'']>eoifit: Christian significance, 
and !ia< hclpi d lo pur tin: distinction beewoen the two terms in 
clearer light. 


The ' profession ’ of Clirist or of Christianity is 
at once more and less than the confession of Christ. 

It is more than confession ; for Avhile the latter is the 
Avitness to actual faith or feeling, profession alsp 
covers all ill yrouiiJi .1 utterances to Avhich there is 
little or iiuiiih-.g w iiu- heart to correspond. And 
profession is also less than confession : it is limited 
to the verbal expression of faith, Avhile confession 
gives cAudence of itself in the tone and conduct of 
life as Avell. Confession sIioaaas itself in the exer- 
cise of faith as well as in the assertion of it. The , 
distinction betAveen profession and confession is 
A-aluahle Avhen Ave consider the emphasis 

laid by the Gospels on A^erbal . (■'-lirnouy as an 
element in the confession of Christ. The duty of 
A^erbal profession is at times strongly insisted on 
(see Confession [of Christ], ii. and hi.), mainly 
because it Avas the sign of loyalty and steadfast- 
ness of faith. Yet the A^alue of such professions 
depended on the occasions that called them forth, 
as AA’ell as on thei! giurih., nc-- and their sea&on- 
ableness. Christ n p.inicd ; iu rn a- , * • ■.!!. '■’’v v'\- 

able in times of stress and gTOAvin.u ■ '*.1 

He prized the bold testimony of i\ • • a * 

Philippi as being a sign of the rock-fast loyalty of 
His disciple (Mt 16^'''^^) ; so also He mourned over 
the later Aveakness of the disciples and the vei'bal 
denial of Peter, as helokening a certain diminution 
of their allegiance (Mk 14^'^-' Lk 22*^^). At the 
same time, Christ i viiuihal cd iiuniy kinds of pro- 
fes.sion, and taught m» a certain duty 

of reser\"e in the utterance of their faith. It goes 
Avithout saying that He repudiated all insincere 
professions ; and He knew that these Avere to be 
f i ■■■’•■’; ' Pharisees, but also among 

]!'. ■ 7^- 213^^). He also feared 

the egois-! -J [■■t.f J.- - i ” .:oodiiess (Lk 18®"^*^), 

and the di‘ i*. of constancy that 

might not he realized. Hence the coldness of His 
attitude to professions like that of the neAv disciple 
AA’ho said, ‘Lord, I Avill folloAv thee whithersoever 
thou goest' (Lk 9^'^- or to Peter’s hasty Avord, ‘ If 
I should die Avith thee, yet AAdll I not deny thee ’ (Mk 
14^^). But, further, Chr;-' Honed 

His folloAver * ’ dl i 1 • - 'hiu.! . As 

He Himself certain reserve in His oAvn 

'J*. also fn'ijr.crilly laid upon 

ii"' ■ ■ injunctions of -iN-nce. in cases of 

healing He charges those Avho haA^e seen or experi- 
enced His poAver to tell no man Avhat He has done 
(Mk 3^^ 5® 7^), and after the scenes at Caesarea 
Philippi and on the Mount of Ti{ni''i;gui,‘iu.u! the 
same injunction folio avs (8^° No doubt there 
Avere temporary rca'-on-. for >.uch reserve on Christ’s 
part, and for such injunctions of reserve; and He 
looked forward to the rime Avlieii tbo lliing- He 
bad taught and done in private -houM l»o jiro- 
claimed upon the housetops (Mt 10^), andAvhen the 
disciples should bc‘, -o fullx c^iablished in the faith 
that no further 1 (‘-jei'N 0 ^iiould be necessary. But 
in any case Christ desired no hasty testimonies in 
His faA'our. It Avas as if He said : The jirofession 
of XTy mniie is not alw^ays needful : its value de- 
p(*Tid- un ijs seasonableness, and the maturity of 
the faith lying behind it. Wait till the times are 
ripe and faith is ripe ; till the private confession 
wells forth irresistibly from the lips ; or till the 
ensis comes Avhen everyone is called to proclaim 
his faith. There aauII come occasions Avdien to 
refrain from declaring one’s faith may bo ( <| u'Viilon L 
to disowning and denial, or at least to cow {irmrc 
Then those 'who have been confessing Christ in 
heart and life Avill also profess their faith boldly 
with their lips, and face all the consequences of 
I their profession. It is then, when the day and 
hour are calling for a clear and li\ing testimony, 
that profession becomes one Avith confession, and 
the Avord has fullest force : ‘ Whosoever shall con- 
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fess me before men, him Avill I also eonfe&s before 
my Fatlier which is in heaven ’ (Mt 10®-^*)' 

J. Dick Fleming. 

PROFIT.— 

Two Or. words are so rendered : (1) aii?£/.sw, to further, help, 
profit: KV ‘profit,’ Mt lo^ ( = Mk 7n) lti-« ( = Mk Lk 9‘-25 
AV ‘advantage’), Jn 6*>*^ ; ‘prevail,’ Mt 27‘-^, Jn 1219; ‘be 
bettered,’ Mk 5-^ ; ( 2 ) a-vpcn^ai, to hear or briug together ; 

* be I'-i ()nrairie.’ ML 5-9-30 itifa j ‘be expedient,’ Mt 1910 (AV 
•good ), -Jn 11'"'''' 1G7. 

The address of Jesus is, for the most part, to 
the highest in human nature ; but sometimes a 
less heroic note is struck, and there is direct ap- 
peal to the instinctive impulses of -..'o." and 

self-xjreservation, and to the instir- - o and 

the anxieties of the balance-sheet. The analogy 
of protitable trading gives force to the parables ot 
the Talents and the Pounds (]Mt 25^^^*, Lk 19^^®’*], 
but in one great saying' the appeal to what may be 
termed the business instincts is direct : ‘ What 
sliall a man be profited, if he shall gain tiie whole 
world, and forfeit his life ? or what shall a man 
give in exchange for his lifeP Mt { = Mk 8^^’, 
Lk 9-^). Here the terms of commerce are used, 
and the ‘ balance-sheet of the soul ’ (Morison) is 
struck. With this we may comjiare Plato's 
words : ‘ What will anyone be profited if under 
the influence of honour or money or power, aye, 
or under the excitement of pociry, he neglect 
justice and virtue ? ' (see Jowett’s Plato,, iii. 505). 

This -weighing of advantages and gain finds its 
full force in Christ’s doctrine of the sup- ..o.'’ 
of the Kingdom of God, the one secure •••: 
unspeakable value, for the possession of which all 
other treasures may well be given in exchange 
(Mt H. Dvson. 

PROGRESS. — Christ and the essential truth of 
His teaching as preserved in the Gospels are en- 
tirely identified with the fact of human progress. 
Man’s progress is a fact, a fact and not an idea, a 
fact, however, in wdiich ideas are embedded and 
come to manifestation. This, moreover, is the 
greatest and most complex fact in the history of 
the individual and social life of humanity. It is 
of the_ highest importance, therefore, that Christ 
and His teaching should be set in the light of this 
fact ; that not only His teaching, but Christ Him- 
self should be examined and tested in this light. 
He and His E-i'-e nothing to lose, but 

everything to L.d’i ■ n ■■ a. 

1. In order to understand Christ and His teach- 
ing from the standpoint of progress, there are 
several historical facts as to the latter which 
require to be noted and kept in mind. (1) Man’s 
history has been upon the whole a history of pro- 
gress ever since he entered upon the course of his 
civilization. (2) But this fact does not imply that j 
the idea of his progress in the path leading towards I 
his destiny has been familiar to man ever since he 
began his career of advancement. The truth is 
that even at so late a date in history as the time of I 
Christ’s advent in it, the mind of pagan antiquity j 
had nowhere been awakened to the clear con- 
sciousness that man had been j)ursuing, and that 
he had still for unknown nge^s to continue pursuing, 
c destiny. The only historical instance : 
•-lie hi ly. run entirely, at variance with this general 
statement is the Zoroastrian theory as to the ex- 
istence of good and evil, their hostile relations to 
each other, and the eventual subjugation and ex- 
tinction of evil by the triumph of good. (3) 
Further, it is only within recent times that the 
general mind of the more advanced civilized races 
of mankind has become possessed by the idea and 
moved by the sentiment of the progressive destiny 
to which man is called in this world, and those 
men constitute a small minority -who have begun 


in any true sense to realize the momentous im- 
portance of the meaning with which the fact of 
human progress is charged. (4j Again, it is of 
consequence to state ■.■■■■ -■*> hat is implied in 
the general truth jus ■ , that neither the 

fact nor the importance of the fact of human 
progress, in any true sense of the word, was 
admitted for many centuries to a place of recog- 
nition in the ecciesias^' b , ’ dev-elop- 

nrents of traditional . remark 

is true even of Augustine’s Clviirts DcL 
_ These facts, then, seem to encourage the conclu- 
sion, which is too often, but most unfairly, adopted, 
that Christ concerned Himself very little, if at all, 
with the fact of human progress on the earth, and 
that His teaching sheds little or no light upon this 
subject, which in reality is — as the modern mind 
has begun to see — a subject of urgent importance 
for evei^^ man and for the whole human race. 
But this conclusion is groundless. For in the 
Gospels there is abundance of evidence not only to 
show that the fact of man’s progic-sive destiny 
had due recognition paid to it by Christ Himself 
and in His teacliing, but also to make it manifest 
that in Himself and in His teaching there is a 
revelation of all the essential principles of human 
progress, and also an adequate provision of the 
moral conditions necessary to bring these principles 
to realization in the individual and social life and 
destiny of humanity, 

2. But at this point notice requires to be taken 
of two other historical facts with which the posi- 
tion of Christ and His teacliing came inevitably 
into immediate and important relations. First, 
the Jewish people occupied a unique and pre- 
eminent place among all the peoples of antiquity 
as regards the fact of human progress. Among 
them there had been developed, many centuries 
prior to Christ’s time, ideas and ^^eni imcnts, aspira- 
tions and hoi>es relative to the progressive destiny 
of mankind, which \vere entirely phenomenal, and 
-\\lncli T)<)'J''i‘'"'(id immense value, ifi’!"'/ in 

many poiru- they were highly < '• ■ ■ partly 

]>ccaii<c of iheir profound i «■, and 

partly because of the service they rendered in the 
preparation of the way for the new, piogro.-^ivo 
era to be ushered into the life of InunaTiiiy by 
Christ’s advent [e.g. Gn 22^®'^®, Is 2-'^ lU'"'^ 42 i-ii 
62. 65^7-25, Jer Ezk Mic 4^-% Ps 67. 72. 

10213*22 1451-13)^ Tlie people of Israel, as the pas- 
sages referred to show, conceived of their o-wn 
‘golden age’ and that of the Gentile peoples as 
lying not behind but ahead of them in the less or 
more distant future, and they were the first people 
in whose mind this idea shaped and rooted itself. 
In this outlook of theirs on the future all those 
elements which formed their general idea of the 
fact of progress came into play. "What those ele- 
ments were need not be stated here. But one 
other word may be added, viz., that if conditions 
bad favoured the free and full development of all 
the ideas of progress and of all tin — Imi 

sentime"' - n* J'M to which iln' v. 
leaders »,■■■!<’> "i be nation had attained in 
the noontide of tlie prophetic age, and if this 
development had continued until the fulness of 
the times had arrived for Christ’s appeal ;ince, two 
things would have happened : the rii'-k of His 
Mission, on the one hand, would have been im- 
mensely lightened ; and, on the other, the task of 
Christianity in evolving the moral progress of 
mankind would have been less difficult, and its 
success greatly accelerated. 

But, secondly, the progressive developments in 
the earlier stages of the nation’s history had an 
arrest put upon them in various directions, and 
that while they -were still immature. When 
Christ appeared. He found that the religion of 
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Israel, transformed into Judaism, had departed 
from the path of progress and committed itself to 
tlie position of finality. The religion of the Pro- 
j)hets, which in its ideas, sentiments, 
had begun to cross the boundaries o:‘ » x-i-i'iir 
nationality, had been changed, as a system of law, 
as a method of Divine worship and service, as a 
way of salvation, and as a political ideal, into a 
’ institution ; and this institu- 
■ ^ ■ ad a right to exi^t tbroiighour 

all ages, although it was, in effect, a wall of separa- 
tion not only between J ews and Gentiles, but also 
between the latter and God. 

It was in these circumstances, then, that Christ 
appeared to reveal the principles of progress and 
to become a moral power making for their perfect 
realization in the life and destiny of man. And 
towards the two facts thus indicated He had 
necessarily to relate Himself, His teaching, and, 
indeed, His entire work and influence. Towards 
the first fact and the progressive elements and ten- 
dencies, He took up an attitude of appreciation 
and sympathy, and made it His aim and en- 
deavour to promote their development to higher 
and wider forms of realization. Towards Judaism, 
on the other hand, so far as its auti'progressi\e 
vices were concerned, He took up what He knew 
would prove to be eventually an attitude of eftec- 
tiv^e reaction. It is evident, however, that the 
finality which Judaism claimed for itself must 
have rendered it necessary for Him to put some 
restrictions on Himself as to His method of com- 
municating and develo[>iiig His ideas on the sub- 
ject of progress. For any outspoken and persistent 
attack on Judaism on the point in question would 
have been sure to ar(^;i '0 « Him overwhelm- 

ing opposition, as is i i.; .•»►!!■ what happened 
to Stephen the proto-martyr. This may have 
been one of His reasons for His persistent non- 
interference as a teacher either with the nature or 
the administration of any of the civil or political 
institutions that He found existing in Palestine, or 
knew to exist in the Homan Empire generally. 

But He had another, a deeper, a much farther- 
reaching reason for silently letting civil and po- 
litical institutions alone. It was not that He was 
indifterent to them, or that He considered them 
as not belonging to the nature and objects of His 
mission as the Sa\iour of the world. The civil 
1 poll; '(-{il '-{.iM* of society as He knew it was a 
•I'i.i icr of proi'i, i:i-i and sorrowful interest to Him 
(Mt 9^ 20^). He must have been q^uite aware of 
the fact that the renewal of the civil and political 
life of mankind was needed everywhere in the 
existing civilized as well as uncivilized world. He 
was fully conscious of the fact that His own 
perfect self-devotion to the service of God and 
man endangered His life, and would bring Him to 
His cross to a large extent because of the vices of 
the^ civil and political condition of things under 
which He conducted His ministry (^It Jn 

18‘-^-19^®). He also anticipated the fact that the 
continuance of this evil order of things, after He 
was gone, would involve His servants and His 
cause in sufiering (Mt 24^”^^). 

Lastly, He never uttered a word to indicate 
directly and explicitly that He entertained any 
hope of the regeneration of the civil, or political, 
or economical conditions and organizations of 
human society. Why was this? '"Why did He 
keep Himself so entirely and persistently aloof 
from these and all other great interests of a 
kindred nature pertaining to tlio external relation- 
ships and well-’oeing oJ human life, declining to 
interfere with them even when requested to do so ? 
(Lk 12^®* ^**, Mt 22^’^*^). He assumed and main- 
tained this attitude because of the perfect under- 
standing He had of the necessary conditions and 


requirements of human progress in every one of its 
dejjartments. He had to consider what it was 
possible and what it was inq^ossible for Him to 
accomplish during the short period of His lifetime 
on earth. In doing this He had to keep in view 
the existing state of society in all the various 
developments of its life at the time. And He must 
have known, as any one knowing and correctly 
■ ■■■ facts can see was actually the case, 

•..I . ttempted to initiate or to achieve a 

reformation within any of the domains of human 
life in question, the result would inevitably have 
proved worse than useless for Himself and His 
cause, and for humanity. Knowing this, more- 
over, He, in the exercise of marvellous faith and 
patience, left, meanwhile, the renewal of man’s 
social life in all its diversified forms of manifesta- 
tion, in the hands, and to the times and ways, of 
God as the moral Governor of the world. For 
the time being He devoted Himself wholly and 
exclusively to the moral task which His i-ailier 
had given Him to do ; and in doing this, and doing 
it successfully. He rendered to the cause of human 
progress a service which will never cease increasing 
the glory of His name. 

3. All that has been said makes it easy to show 
now how Christ Himself, His teaching, and, 
indeed, the whole of His work on earth and in 
heaven, can be explained in terms of progress. 
This explanation was adopted in effect and often 
used by Himself. So true is this that a great deal 
of His teaching — the most of it, indeed, when pro-' 
peiiy understood — can be construed into a theory 
of what is meant by the progress of humanity, 
— a theory never stated by Himself in abstract 
terms, but embodied in the general order of ideas 
that found such diversified forms of expression in 
His teaching. Briefly, the theory in question was 
this — (1) His '■*. ■ ‘ I,. ■■■ as all related to the 
cardinal facts o , • ‘i ■■■..' nature of God and the 
moral nature of man. (2) A great deal of His 
teaching was concerned with the moral relations 
betw'een God and men and between man and man. 
(3) In His teaching He dw’^elt much upon the 
inward and direct moral relations of men to God, 
which in every instance are relations of men to Him 
as individuals. For it is only in the individual that 
the moral conditions exist which make inward and 
direct relations of God to men possible. And this 
must have been one of Christ’s reasons for the 
immense im| v ;l::o value that He attached 

to men a- iii-.ix n.iud-. (4) He also dwelt much 
on the subject of the rectifying and the perfecting 
; of the moral relations of men to God and to one 
another. (5) He announced, and often alluded to 
and explained in various ways and connexions, the 
fact that it was His predestined task as man’s 
Saviour to occupy the position and to exercise the 
function of Mediator within the sphere of the 
moral relations of God to men, and of men to Him 
and to one another. Though He never used the 
word ‘ Mediator ’ in this connexion, He often spoke 
of His relation to God and men in expressions 
meaning the same thing. And He taught also 
that His work of mediation would be continued 
after His work on earth had been finished [s.g. 
Mt 11^ 28^®--®, Jn 14-17). (6) It was within the 
domain of the order of these great facts and 
ideas, which are all of an essentially moral 
nature, that Christ conceived the fundamental 
need of human progress as lying. Here also He 
saw the essential nature of the progress needed, 
and found the grounds on which to His mind man’s 
progress was guaranteed, (7) But it was not 
Christ’s idea that the progressive realization of 
these moral facts and ideas would come to mani- 
festation only within the invisible moral sphere 
of the individual and social life of mankind. He 
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cherished the certain conviction and hoj)e that 
they would coni' ■ i. h ‘n the course of their 

realization, to ■■■ in the regeneration 

ot ail the various external relations of men to one 
another in the conditions, .. *//'•■■ - and ac- 
tivities of their social life. !ii- • - ally per- 

suaded that the course of human progress, such as 
He conceived its nature to be and the conditions 
on which it would proceed in the individual and 
social life of humanity, wmihi -rrh-ili and per- 
sistently follow the laws of < ' It may be 

added, linally, that it is within the region of these 
facts that the greatness of the extent of Christ’s 
originality as a teacher is to be seen, and also 
the momentousness of the position and task He 
claimed for Himself as Mediator between God and 
men. 

4. But did Christ’s teaching as to human progress 
actually follow the lines just indicated? It did. 
In Mt He identified His position in history 
and His work with the essentially moral nature, 
and with the cause and the evolution of th(‘ piogi-<— 
of the individual and social life of iiuma'niiy. 
That in the Law and the Proi 3 liets which had 
supreme interest and value for Him, ’was the nature 
and the extent of the revelation they contained of 
the will and purpose of God with reien-ruc to the 
moral relations between God and men and between 
one man and another, and with reference to the 
historical development of human destiny. He 
saw that this revelation was very incomplete and 
imperfect. And in strict accordance with the Law 
of Continuity, which is one of the greatest laws 
of evolution and of human progress. He sjmipa- 
thetically put Himself and His work in direct 
organic relations with it, in order to complete and 
perfect the revelation of the Divine will and pur- 
130 se to mankind, and in order so to mediate, by 
means of His moral power, the moral relations 
of men to God and to one another, that the Divine 
will and purpose would eventually attain to full 
and universal realization in their life and destiny. 
And so, when He said He had come not to destroy 
the Law and the Prophets, but to fulfil, He must 
have had ih,* n-uiiLhl iti His mind that the ful- 
filling in Ml' -liu'*, j;!!'. His task in achieving it, 
would be ' '.'ii: jiTsm- the work or His earthly 

ministry was done. In Mt 6 ^* His mind is to be 
seen moving within the order of the same ideas 
and facts : ‘ Our Father which art in heaven. 
Hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy 
will be done on earth, as it is in heaven.’ These 
words of prayer, as Christ understood them, are 
rooted in the truth of the moral nature of Gad 
and of man, and of the moral relations of God to 
men, and of men to Him and to each other. They 
imply that the sphere of the direct and inward 
moral relations of men to God and to one another 
in Him is the essential domain of God’s Kingdom 
on the earth. Tlioy inqjly that the Kingdom of 
God on earth is priMlc-iiriod to arrive at univei>til 
realization in the individual and social life of man- 
kind, and ibfu /y( y-/;'/ ^o i hat the Divine will 
and purpose vviil bo uuui iie-iod in all the external 
forms of iiifin’s existence and activities. They im- 
ply that this consummation will be reached by a 
progressive process of historical development ; for 
the Kingdom of God is an order of things that is 
coming. And they imply that the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man wdl be the 
supreme governmental principles in the perfected 
conditions of human existence, which Christ hoi)ed 
would be ushered in in answer to His prayer. 

But these were not the only forms in which 
Christ expressed His great and rich order of ideas 
as to human progress. Man’s progress is evolved 
in the course of his history, and nothing is more 
wonderful or beautiful than the parabolic forms 


in whicii Christ embodied His ideas as to the 
various x>hases that human assumes in 

the ^ history of its evolution. ( 1 ) The gradual 
realization of God’s will and pmpose in the lives 
of men as individuals is ev^ery where and always 
the basis of moral progress in the social life and 
historv '--r ’ ■■■ b'v : ; : ’ erefore our Lord — no 

doubt* ■ >.*, Li'! the evolution of the 

Kingd"- ■ 'on to the individual’s 

heart and life in His first parable, that of the 
Sower (Mt 131-8* The : , ■ * realiza- 

tion of the will and pur^iose of ' ■ ■ i ■ . ■ le moral 
relations of men to Him and to one another in the 
various social forms and manifestations of life may 
he conceived as a fact, wdiich indeed it is, without 
taking into consideration the ■. t-r-:- and 

dangers in which the process is ' ■ *■' . li.p-.! the 

existence in the world of moral evil. As so con- 
ceived, the evolution of man’s moral progress is 
’ ’* ’ , ' . V, . ■ .Lrely to attain to complete 

. • ■■■ ... in the Kingdom of God. 

It was fx'om this point of view that our Lord illus- 
trated His ideas of human progress in His parable 
of the Seed Growing Secretly (Mk — (3) But 

the progressive lulfiiiiicnt ot God’s will and purpose 
in the history of man’s social life and destiny may 
also be conceiv ed as a process of historical evolu- 
tion, and as actually entangled and endangered, 
which is the case, by the presence and develop- 
ments of moral evil in the individual and social 
life of men. As thus conceived, then, the history 
of man’s m u.:l i l**.. ' v ■- towards the perfect and 
universal i-'M o: God's will and purpose has 

tile character of a conflict between moral good and 
moral evil. But this conflict, at every stage and 
in every section of its histoiy, is jiresided over by 
the moral government of God, and is certain under 
His judgment to issue in a final crisis in wdiich 
evil w’ill be entirely and for ever separated from 
good, and in v ’ '» ■ v ■ b will reign uni- 

\(T-{illy in llie ‘•'ni'.f’ • -i .-'Godand to one 

jliiolIu*! in IIi:r Kingdom. From these points of view 
also our Lord contemplated the evolution of human 
progress; and He so couched His ideas on the 
subject in Hirs i)aiable of the Wheat and the Tares 
(Mt 1324 - 30 . ( 4 ^ Again, the history of man’s 

moral progress starts from a very small and simple 
b‘-i:':ii*h:g. cm'I eventually develops into a result of 
vii-! I'll- and great ccniiph-xity. Tlds fact 

as to man’s progress our Ltud liUi.wir't: fully 
realized, and He expressed His sense of its truth 
and value in Hi.-' i>arable of the Mustard-seed (Mt 
13Si.3i)_ — (5) Finally, the end of moral progiessin 
the life and history of lininariii y will he a destiny 
in which every ; iru nc of' its individual and 

social life, external as well as internal, will be inter- 
penetrated and regulated hy the will and purpose 
of God as i>erfe(.ily lealiztal and manifested in a 
nniversal and e>tal>lisbed order of righteousness 
and love. Could it be anything else than this that 
our Lord meant by His parable of the Leaven and 
the three measures of meal ? (Mt 13^®). 

Thus it becomes manifest that our Lord’s teach- 
ing embodied a philosophy of human history and 
progress. In this xioint of view His teaching was 
absolutely original. Nor can it ever be superseded. 
His ideas of human progress and His faith in it 
are a large part of essential Christianity. This part 
of His gospel is urgently needed by the present 
age. And multitudes are waiting to welcome it as 
a message from Him as the world’s Saviour- 
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P. Grander, The Soul oj a Christian, 246 ; Westcott, Chr. Social 
Union Addresses, 66 ; W. D. Mackenzie, Christianit-y and the 
Progress of Man, 217 ; A. R. Wallace, Studies, Scientijic and 
Social, ii. 493 ; W. L. Da\idson, Chr. Ethics. 56 ; Liddon, Serm. 
on Some Words of St. Paul, 246, Serm. hejore Univ. of Oxford, 
istser. p. 25. W. D. THOMSON. 
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PROMISE.— The KT is full of the idea that in 
Christ had arrived the fultilment_ of a promise 
made over and over again in preceding* ages* The 
gospel is regarded hy all the writers not as an 
event unexpected and unprepared for, hut as the 
due and natural sequel and climax of God’s deal- 
ings from of old. 1 he evay'^/i^LOP is the fulfilment 
of the eTrarfyeXia, It was, indeed, the strengtli 
with which this idea was rooted in the mind of the 
Jew whose is the adoption and the glory and . . . 
the promises,’ Ro Q**) that made it so hard for him 
to understand liovr the Gentile could come within 
the full scope of the gospel. How could the 
‘ dogs ’ share equally with the ‘ children ’ (Mt 15-® 
= Hk 7-^) ? How could the uncovenanted and tin- 
circumcisecl he ‘1 ol-- ;!■ to the promise’ (Gal 

3-^) ? 'tTliole passages, therefore, in some of the 
Epistles (esp- Rom., Gal., Heh.) have to be devoted 
to showing that the implication of the promise 
was vaster than any of the forms in w*hicli it had 
been conveyed. There is no literature which is so 
saturated with the spirit of anticipation as the 
Hebrew, no nation which has cherished so ardent 
and irrepressible a belief in its destiny, — ‘ a people 
who were looking forwards from a great Past of 
Wonders to a Future of Good and Glory ’ (Mason, 
Eeh. Gram.- p. 98). It is in the NT, ho\yever, 
that this note of anticipation becomes dominant. 
Anticipation, indeed, here gives place to realisa- 
tion. While the NT contains seveinl i-c-sigc- 
which .show kinship with current A ri->u*.i\ i». 
literature and its eschatology, b h * 

ing belief in the mind of the ■ i' . 

ment of the promises lies still in the future,^ the 
uniuistakahly prevalent (^'ovigh' (/f the 
i-^ that in thoAVork of ('hri-r ii<-\ Im'c jilu'ady 
seen the promises fulfilled, 'i'iic hvoi'goll'- nv 
exhibit, each in its o\v.; w,iy, linj 
that Israel’s hopes had found their fulfilment in 
Christ ; and, sober and restrained as is the narra- 
tive, one can hardly miss in it the note of jubilant 
realization. Mt. loses no opportunity of showing 
that what happened to Jesus was in accordance 
with aneie- ■ ' • ^Tk., while seldom citing 

Scripture, ■ _ as g TT^s mini.s- 

try with the declaration ‘The cimo ics ialfilled’ 
(ll®) ; Lk. commences and concludes his Gospel 
with episodes (1^5-55. 67-69 225-38 2426-28. 44-47) intended 
to show how men saw, or failed to see, in Jesus 
the Christ foreshadowed in the i .‘oid Jn. 

(5®®) quotes Jesus as stating time ilu- Scripiuro- 
bearwutness to Him, and notes (12^®*'^^ etc.) how 
the reception of Jesus answered to the sayings of 
the prophets. 

It was this aspect of Christ’s appearance — as the 
fulfilment of an eagerly awaited promise — that 
occupied most room in the earliest preaching of 
flic gu-'-ptih See Stephen’s speech (Ac 7), Peter’s 
■;*i ami 10^'^), Paul’s (13^^ ‘ We bring you good 
tidings of the promise made unto the fathers,’ and 
26®). The main line of address taken by the early 
preachers was always to prove that Jesus was the 
Christ (9^ ir^ ^ 186-‘^). 

It is to be noticed, however, that Jesus Himself 
in His public preaching seldom, if ever, adopted 
this line of appeal. Not even in His more private 
teaching does He appear to have attached import- 
ance to it. When, e.g., Jolm the T>}ipti^,t definiiely 
inquired ‘Art thou he that comerii ? ’ (Mt ll-'^'‘, 
Lk 7^®“^), Jesus deliberately appealed not to the 
correspondence between Himself and the expecta- 
tions formed of the promised Messiah, but to the 
efieet being at the moment produced by His 
ministry. When the same v.o>^ being 

discussed between Himself and Hi" (ii"ciple" (Mt 
10i3-i6_^k 8^'^=Lk 9^®'-^), Jesus was not con- 
cerned so mucli about their identifying Him with 
the One who was to come, by ineaiis^ of signs and 


tokens which were expected to accompany His 
coming, as that the conviction should come in an 
inward and secret way (‘ Flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it to thee, but my Father which is in 
heaven,’ Mt 16‘"). He objected to being pro- 
claimed as the (Christ, not simply because He 
knew that the people, when persuaded of this, 
would seek to make Him a king and expect Him 
to u.se temporal resources, but because the very 
tenacity with which His countrymen clung to 
tiieir stereotyped notions of the promised Messiah 
would prevent them from gaining a true under- 
standing of the scope ^ ■ of His mission. 

He had a sublime ^ the petty and 

pedantic way in which the scribes took upon them- 
selves to say how the anticipations of Scripture 
were, or were not, to be verified, and held their 
pretensions up to scorn (Mt 22^^"^®=Mk 12‘^6'57 
=Lk 20'^^“*‘^). It was, in short, because His mind 
was so filled with the larger iDurpose of God that 
He assigned little weight to the recognition of 
that local and national theory which had so much 
more of patriotic bias and ambitious desire in it 
than of pure love of humanity. And it was pre- 
cisely because the priests and scribes, in their 
blind attachment to tlieir own interpretation of 
the promise, saw, in His ■ ■ ■ ■- * . ' ■ carelessness 
about the traditional vi* ■ r ■. frequent in- 
sistence upon a purely spiritual interpretation, a 
danger to tlieir own designs, that they resolved 
upon His death. 

It is true, of course, that J esus commonly used 
one term at least which in the current phraseology 
of the time was closely associated with the tem- 
Ijoral and .■ ■I .I fulfilment of the 

‘ promise.’ r ' . ■ claimed the advent 

of the Kingdom ot heaven or tlie Kingdom of God. 
But whatever critical view be held of the records, 
and leaving undecided the question whether Mt 24 
and other similar passages which contain a con- 
sid ‘ ’ element are to be taken 

as • • • ■ • ■ • ■ ‘ of the actual teaching of 

Jes . . • ■. I- II ; clung as coloured bypass- 

ing through minds steeped in the ideas of Jewish 
eschatology, it is sufficiently evident that Jesus 
habitually used the expression ‘ Kin;* ‘hi in of 
heaven’ in a difierent sense from ili(i (U-nirmry 
and poptilar one, and preferred to divest it^ of the 
usual patriotic and e'^chatological associations. 
The locus classicus is the Sermon on the Mount 
beginning with the Beatitude, ‘ Blessed are the 
poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.’ 
The ‘promise,’ as Jesus gives it here in sevenfold 
form, is a promise to the spiritually-minded of a 
spiritual grace, having no reference whatever to 
Messianic considerations, and this holds good even 
if the alternative form in which the Beatitudes 
are given in Lk. is held to be the earlier. J esus, 
in the most royal and absolute fashion, gave assur- 
ances to His disciples, but these, in the Synoptics 
hardly less than in the Fourth Gospel, are assur- 
ances not of any kind of material benefit, but of 
spiritual grace,’ e.g. ‘Thy Father which seeth in 
secret shall recompense thee’(Mt 6^ also vv.®* ; 
‘ He that loseth his life for my sake shall find it ’ 
(Mt 10^ 16-®) ; ‘ I will give you rest,’ and ‘ Ye shall 
find rest to your souls’ (Mt IP®* ^) ; ‘ I wull make 
you fishers of men’ (Mk l^"^, cf. Lk 5^®); ‘Your 
reward shall he great, and ye shall be sons of the 
Most High’ (Lk 6^); ‘Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free’ (Jn 8®^). 

It is true, of course, that there are some passages 
in which the assurance of blessing includes ma- 
terial benefit: c.g. ‘All these things {Le. food, 
clothing, etc. ) shall be added unto you ’ (Mt 6®®) ; 
the reply to Peter that those who for Christ’s sake 
have forsaken earthly advantage ‘ shall receive a 
hundredfold now in this time, houses,’ etc. (Mk 
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10^® = Lk 18-^=^ Mt 19-^) ; but the very connexion in 
which such passages occur shows in each case that 
Jesus attaches importance only to the spiritual 
blessing ; better forego all earthly profit whatever 
than miss this (Mt lU*"® 16-^* Lk 12“^* Any- 
thing like requests for a promise of personal ad- 
vantage He sternly discourages (Mt 2U“^'-^=Mk 

up'-^b- 

Generally the promises of Jesus to His disciples 
may be classified as follows : (a) particular asstir- 
fAnrci to mdimclitals : to the thief on the cross (Lk 
23^^), to the woman in the house of Simon the 
Leper (Mt 26^®=Mk 14^), to Nathanael (Jn P^), to 
Peter (Mt 16‘S^Mk 9i = Lk 9-b cf. Mt to 

Peter again (Jn 13' and x.^), also Mk 9^=Lk 9^7 ; 
{h) assuraiices about th&prcvailing nature of prayer 
and the poioer of faith (Mt 7" 18^^ Jn Mt 

17“® y, jMk ll--^'* Mt 18^®) ; (c) assurances of 
His continued presence arid of their siqport and 
ultimate triumph (Mt lO^^^Lk 12^2, Mt 282^ [Mk 
16^7. isj^ yxt 1032- 39. 42 2343 1625 1928^ Lp. 038^ Jn 
640. 44. 54 g5i 2225 2422 1620)^ JX is to promises of this 
kind that Janies refers in 1^- ‘ the crown of life 
which the Lord i^romised to them that love him,’ 
and in 2® ‘ heirs of the kingdom which lie promised 
to them that love him’ (cf. 1 Jn 2-®) ; {d) the oiit- 
-b" f'\i promise, however, is that of the Holy 
this is the one promise which is most 
explicitly recorded as made to the disciides (Jn 
I416. 26 2526 1613 etc.), and is directly recalled at the 
foundation of the Christian Church : ‘ He charged 
thepi ... to wait for the promise of the Father, 
which, said he, ye heard from me ’ (Ac P, cf. 2-®). 
And this promise may be sai ’ c ''.Jly to in- 
clude and interpret almost all i ' 01 • g".’V. 

L"!'i!Ar' p '.-— 'm Hastings’ DB iv. 104; Sidgwick, 
M'UtA'- ‘.f Bthn--- (l!‘f7), 295; Somerville, Precious Seed 
(IbUu;, 'A66 ; Spurgeon, Tweioe Serrtwns on Precious Promises. 

J. Ross Murray. 

PROPERTY. — Under this title two questions 
arise : (1) Is the possession of jirivate property 
right according to the principles of the teaching 
and example of Jesus? (2) In what ways is a fol- 
lower of J 3SUS to acquire and to use his property ? 
These questions touch one another when it is sug- 
gested that a Christian should give away all his 
property and not seek to gain any more. They 
niay, however, be kept distinct, and the second 
discussed on the assumption that the possession of 
private property is justifiable. 

1, A very large section of a man’s interest is con- 
nected with his possessions. Therefore, inevitably, 
the teaching and example of Jesus have an im- 
portant bearing upon the question of property. 
And further, inasmuch as He gave to men a very 
different ideal of character and conduct from that 
of the world, it is to be expected that ir .v ^ 
property His teaching will show marked ■ , ■ ■ ■ ■ • ■ 
from the prevailing worldly view. Bu ■ ■ ■• 
therefore to be assumed ’ ” 1 ■' of Jesus 

can be claimed for the ■ ■ ■ property, 

which may he called the direct ucgatiN'c of lini 
ordinary view which men hold. The que-iio'i lo 
be settled is — May we infer from the teaching and 
example of J esus that the private ownership of j)ro- 
perty is unjustifiable ? The relation of the teach- 
ing and example of Jesus to modern Socialism 
opens up a Avide field for discussion, and this is 
seriously complicated by the difficulty of defining 
Socialism and disentangling it, as a clear economic 
theory, from the general :v the hard- 

ships of poverty and the syuri-iy o-' liches, from 
which it springs, and which is' refiected in the 
generous literature and thought of all ages and 
countries. 

The first point to make clear is that this revolt 
Avas certainly 2)resent among the Jews, and has 
left distinct traces in the OT (Is 5®) and also in the 


extra-canonical Jewish literature. ‘There came to 
exist among them what has been called a “genius 
for hatred” of the rich ' (Peabody, Jesus Christ and 
the Social Question, 2^* 206). The 2^<jpnlar A’iew 
among the Jews was that godlirie'^^ invariably 
resulted in 2Ji"o«perity ; and one of their j^roblems 
Avas the 2n-os23erity of the ungodly and the adversity 
of the pious. This 2->i't>hlem Avas excei^tioiially 
acute in our Lord’s day, through the dominance of 
the Romans, and the wealth of the 23tJ-hlicans ac- 
quired by their faithlessness to the national cause. 
Thus precisely the condition from which modern 
Sociali'a; -[irbrn" '• - ■ And not only so, 

hut a A\ - a experiment Avas feing 
made by the Essenes, among whom ‘ the strongest 
be •• ’ * the members Avere united Avas absolute 
• ■i;' y of goods’ (Schiirer, HJP, 11. ii. 195). 

! niaintained that the teaching of Jesus 

Avas gTeatly influenced by that of the Essenes. 
But as Essenism was ‘ in the first 2>lace merely 
Pharisaism in the superlative degree ’ (Schiirer, l.c, 
p. 21()), Avhatever other elements entered into it, 
this \deAv must be given up (Lightfoot, Col. 397 ffi )- 
HoAvever, from the popular feeling about the rich, 
and the existence of the Essenes as a socialistic 
community, Ave may gather that the Avay Avas quite 
open for Jesus to adopt the doctrines of Commun- 
ism ; and the argo jneui 1.1!;: < in His teaching we find 
the seed <>: soc;?; jPii!, v Idch only required con- 
ditions of thought and life such as are found in 
modern times to become fully matured, is not 
justified. 

This is the vieAv of the matter which ■ im-.- i -'m- 
th’e Socialists take. \.- g' ’ . 1 rule, i .i.- -• 

are ox>]Josed to the ‘r. •! \ hb, and recognize 

in it a basis for the present v,i b;'. of society 
and a hindrance to the change they desire to see 
brought about (for citations, see Peabody, op. cit. 

. 15). They quote Avlth a2>pr<jval the sayings of 
esus about the bIe>.se<liiOh‘< of the poor and the 
woes of the rich, but they rcalizo f!i«!tiTrctly that 
the basis of His thought is fiin(!am(‘iiLJilJv iiiflbrciir. 
from theirs. The special ground of objection on 
the part of Socialists to the Christian religion is its 
teaching as to the future, Avhicli they regard as 
haAung diverted the moral enthusiasm of religious 
people from the present to the ‘other’ world. 
Some, no doubt, hold that this emphasis on the 
future is due to the corruption of the pure teach- 
ing of Jesus, and so are ready to claim His 
authority for their views. But even if the contrast 
between present and future in th.- lr,rh*:;_: of 
Jesus could be adjusted to the u“: o ' the 

Socialists, it leaves the contrast betAA^een outward 
circumstance and inAvard character, in regard to 
AAdiieh there is a vital and rdl-enihnichjo distinction 
betAA’een the i^rinciples of Ji'-us and ^ocifili-ni. Tlie 
j ’•.-•lo*" -n'M. h.-wever, of wdiat is knoAAm as Chris- 
ibi'i i‘H< to be noted. The fierce competi- 

tion of modern industrial and commercial life, Avith 
the cruelties it produces, cannot be accepted as 
desirable by any man of sensitive Christian convic- 
tions. ^ And, moreover, the great hold which 
Socialism has taken of multitudes, and the fact 
that it becomes to them the only religion they feel 
any need of, have led Christians to desire that its 
influence should be exerted on the side of the 
Church. The Christian Socialists in England 
(Maurice ami King-ley) were influenced mainly 
by the lir^t con-idenii'ioii, and were enthusiastic 
supporters of the Co-operative movement. The 
second consideration, as might he expected, ap- 
pealed more e.'<])ecially to Roman Catholics, Avho 
are represented ]>y Abbe Lamennais; Baron von. 
Ketteler, Archb. of Mayence ; and Count de Niim. 
In Germany, among Protestants, Christian Social- 
ism has been represented by Victor Huber and 
Pastor Stocker. The views of those who may be 
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regarded as entitled to tiie name Christian Social- 
ists cannot be tlionglit of as an isolated fact. They 
have been jjartly the result and partly the cause 
of r- g. shifting of the centre of interest from 

T -a- 'piji-K; u ‘ doctrinal theology to that of practical 
teaching. The theological literature of the last 
50 years has been largely oceuj>ied with the ap- 
plication of the teaching of Jesus to the practical 
problems of life, and many have held that there 
is nothing in the Christian faith which is antagon- 
istic to Socialism as an economic theory. But 
with some excex>tions it is agreed that Jesus did 
not lay doun any economic theory of the State, 
and indeed deliberately refused to take advantage 
of openings in this direction which He received 
(Mt 22^5"^-^^ Lk 121-21). ‘ To speak of the 

economics of the New Testament is in my opinion 
as impossible as to speak of its dietetics (Ac 
its hermeneutics (1 Co it:^ a-^riononiy (Mt 

29. ->4. or its iiieteorology (Mt IC^^', Lk ]2-‘"‘-'b’ — 

(H. Holtzmann, Die ersten Christen unci die. soziale 
Frcige). 

Before the actual teaching and example of Jesus 
on the subject are analyzed, it is desirable to con- 
sider how far the glimpses we receive in the 
Acts of the Apostles of tlie social life of the first 
Christians at J erusaleni form an authoritative 
commentary upon them. We read that ‘all that 
believed were together, and had all things com- 
mon’ (Ac 2^). And again, ‘neither said any of 
them that aught of the things which lie possessed 
was Ills own ; but they had all things common ’ 
(4®2, cf. also 2^® 4^' It is worthy of remark that 

these statements are from the pen of the author 
of the Third Gospel, in which the sayings of Jesus 
about the rich and the poor are given in their most 
uncompromising form (cf. Lk 6*2^, Mt 5^). We may 
therefore sup[jo^e that the communistic aspect of 
the life of ihe church at Jerusalem has received 
full attention in the Book of Acts, and that no 
inference which goes in the least beyond the state- 
ments of that book is justified.* 

A careful scrutiny of the relevan' " 

the Book of Acts shows that: (1) ■ • ■■■•: 

which prevailed in Jerusalem did not continue ; 
(2) the churches organized by St. Paul (whose 
companion St. Luke was) show no trace of the 
community of good.s, nor is any condemnation ex- 
pressed l)ecause of this ; (3) those who had houses 
and lands sold them ; (4) Peter in what he said to 
Ananias (Ac S’*) clearly indicated that the right to 
XULNate f>rox)erty was not que'^tioried (‘Whiles it 
remained, was it not thine own V and after it was 
sold, was it not in thine own power ? ^). No theory, 
therefore, can be established on the basis of what 
we find prevailing among the first Christians in 
Jerusalem. We must rather suppose that in the 
<l>cc:ijil rivcumstances of that church an exceptional 
coadirion in relation to property produced. 

An analysis of the teaching and exalnple of Jesus 
brings out quite clearly tliai tlie denial of a right 
to the possession of private property cannot be 
extracted from them. It is true that many strong 
statements are found in the Gospels as to the 
disadvantages of riches, and that the poor are 
represented as having a special interest in the 
Kingdom of God {Mt Lk IS-^, Mk 10^®, Lk 6^-^ 

12^=", Mt 6-’^ 192 ^ 11^). Far-reaching deductions have 
been drawn from these in condemnation of the 
prevailing industrial order. And their spirit is 
manifestly very different from that which the 
modern industrial and commercial struggle tends 
to produce. But their full force can be realized 
in connexion with the common effect of riches upon 

* For discussions on the relation of St. Luke to Ebionism, 
see Keim, iii. 2S4; H. Holtzmann, op. ciL; Oolin Campbell, 
Critical Studies in Luke's Gospel ; B. Weiss, Life of Christy vol. i. 
bks. iw, V. ; cf. Peabody, op. cit. p. 192. 

- - - 

character, and they do not involve any condemna- 
tion of the possession of private i\. It is 

to he remembered, too, in connexion u iih i i'.’-, that 
no single statement of our Lord can be wisely 
taken by itself and pressed to the extreme con- 
clusion iM.ssibie. This is to forget His 

method which aimed ‘at the greatest 

clearness in the briefest comj)ass’ (Wendt, Tcach- 
ing of Jesus, i. p. 130). ‘ One who proposes to 

follow literally the specific commands of Jesus 
finds himself immediately x>lunged into contradic- 
tions and absurdities. He accepts the teacliing 
of Jesus concerning non-resistance, “to him that 
siiiiteth thee on one cheek offer also the other,” 
hut soon he hears this same counsellor of jjeace 
bid His friends sell their garments “and buy a 
sword”’ (Peabody, ch. i.). 

We must therefore set ov- ' he words of 

Jesus in which He seems to ■ possession 

of riches, facts and sayings which forbid any com- 
munistic conclusion being drawn from them. Thus 
Jesus and His disciples had a fund for their com- 
mon necessities ( Jn IS*'*). Moreover, the disciples 
owned boats and nets, to which they returned after 
the crucifixion (Jn 21®^*)- Peter’s house appears to 
have been the headquarters o"’ -Tr- : - ' r*.; j • 

(Mk 2*). There is no .■ ■. h-i'i m 

settled life which Martha, Mary, and Lazarus lived 
at Bethany (Lk 10®®®’-, Jn 12*®- ). Zaccheeus, who was 
a rich man, was not asked to give away all that he 
had, but rather commended for giving a portion (Lk 
19*“®). Mary’s action in ‘wasting’ the costly cruse 
of ointment (Mt 26*^) was justified and praised. 

The centurion who had built a synagogue for the 
Jews in Capernaum (Lk 7*- *®) received the highest 
praise, but nothing was said about his wealtli, 
evidently considerable. Nicodemus must have been 
a man of substance, bat no question of his relation 
to his property was raised (Jn S*’®*). Again, some 
force must be allowed to the fact that in several 
of the parables (Lk 19*®, Mt 21®®) Jesus used the 
rights which men have over their property to 
illustrate the duty which all owe to (^od. This 
argument cannot be pressed too far, but still such 
illustrations would be practically ir- mc to 

one who held that the possession mi' pro- 

perty, with the power it gives over others, is 
wrong. 

2. On the assumption, then, that Jesus does not 
condemn the possession of private property, it re- 
niains to discuss the place which property is to hold 
in the life of a Christian, and the use which he is 
to make of what he owns. The ruling considera- 
tion in this discussion is that Jesus in His teaching 
looks not so much to the circumstances of men’s 
lives as to the kind of men they are and may 
become. His teaching, therefore, aboii' |.i-()|.rr v 
must be considered in relation to the • I'ri : - of 
■.’“‘’■■I- 1 use upon character. In regard to 

5 ■ ■'■• of property, the teaching of Jesus 

is uireccea agaiii.-'i flint greedy temper of mind in 
which worldly ad\ nntago i-^ i egnvderi of supreme 
importance, a rid a mnn > ueahii a- 1 Ik; -ole criterion 
of his worth. He also condemns dishonesty and 
oppression in the acquisition of wealth, which 
fqiring from this temper (Mt 23*^, Mk 12^®, Lk 20’*^). 

He warns men against covetousness on the ground 
that ‘ a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth ’ (Lk 12*®). He calls 
the man a fool who had much goods laid up for many 
years, and was not rich towards God (Lk 12*«-2i). 

He condemns over-care about making provision for 
the necessities of this life (Lk 1222 *^^, Mt 6*®"®’*). 

And He declares that ‘ whosoever will save his life 
shall lose it ; but whosoever shall lose his life for 
ray sake and the gospel’s, the same shall save it ’ 

(Mk 8®®, Mt 10®® 162®, Lk 92 ^). Thus it is clear 
that Jesus expects His followers to cultivate a 
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spirit of aloofness and independence in relation 
to the world and its wealth. 

The duty of work and of making provision for 
worldly needs by work may be clearly inferred 
from tl ■ and example of Jesus, though it 

is not inculcated. He laboured as a 

carpenter in JNazaretli (Mk 6®, cf. Mt 13®®)-^ lit 
the miracle of the miraculous " , fishes 

(Lk Jn 21®) He set His seal ■ -1, ‘ ■ upon 

the industry of the disciples. In some of the 
parables the duty of faithfulness in secular pur- 
suits is ■■ ‘ ' {e.g. Lk This may 

also be the words of Mt 

If the fowls of the air are provided for and 
the lilies of the field are arrayed in glory in the 
way of their nature through the pew hh-iKc' of 
God, so also will men be provided for tu //rc of 

their nature^ which is declared in the words, ‘ In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread ’ (Gn 
3^^). Again, the necessity ‘J Tu*' those 

dependent upon us is no hi..--. from 

Lk 11^^ Mt lo® and Mk For the willingness 

of a father to give bread to his son is taken as an 
illustration of the u i^illgne^^ of God to hear and 
answer the prayers of His people. And the method 
adopted by the Pharisees to escape the practical 
force of the Fifth Commandment is sternly rebuked’ 
(Mt 153-6 !1 Mk 76-^3). 

About the use of property the teaching of J esus 
is very full. In the first place, men are to realize 
that they are stewards of what they possess rather 
than its owners (Mt Lk 19^^“^). They 

are to use ;’■ * . ■■■ ■ . therefore, for the glory 

of God and ■■ ■ u, themselves and others. 

In relation to the true good of the owners, the 
danger of riches is very clearly and constanilv 
insisted upon (Mk 10’-^'^, Mt 6^^*^ 13--, Lk IS-* 

020-24 1619-31 12^5 igi4-25 1221 1611). Froiii these pass- 
ages it is clear that the tendency of riches is to 
hinder spiritual wellbeing. To avoid this, the 
renunciation of wealth is required (Lk 14®^, Mt 
19'-^, Lk Mt 18i«--^ Lk This renuncia- 

tion of wealth is a general command holding for 
all who would be followers of Jesus, but it receives 
special emphasis in regard to the rich from the 
way in which the young ruler who had great pos- 
sessions was dealt with. That the alienation^ of 
wealth is involved of necessity in its renunciation 
cannot be maintained in view of considerations 
formerly advanced, but, on the other hand, these 
considerations by no means preclude it in special 
circumstances (Lk The way in which re- 

nunciation is to be given effect to depends upon 
the circumstances of each case, and is a matter 
for the conscience of each individual. 

Apart from the general use which a follower of 
Jesus is to make of aU his piroperty, which is to be 
determined in relation to h'*' ■ ■ ■■ elfare 

and that of others, he is e. . !• ■ •■■ ■» give 
(alienate) a portion of his ; ■■■ ■■ - ■ • - ■ — poor 
and to the support of religion. These two direc- 
tions for giving were fully recognized among the 
Jews. And so we find that although specific 
injunct ion- <i^ ( o the duty of giving are not wanting 
in lIk; leacliing of Jesus, it is more with the spirit 
in which this duty is discharged that His sayings 
are concerned. lie definitely <iommands the duty 
of giving to the poor (Mt o*-, Lk 6®®, Mt 19^b Lk 
182^). We see that He and His disciples were 
accustomed to give alms (Jn IS^^). The parable of 
the Guod Samaritan, again, is the charter of the 
Church for all the benevolent work of hospitals, 
infirmaries, etc. (Lk 10®®"^®). Such giving, however, 
is never to be formal and impersonal, an easy way 
of satisfying a fugitive emotion of pity. It is the 
service done rather than the gift made, which is 
enii)hasized in the parable of thef Good Samaritan. 
Again, almsgiving is not to be ostentatious (Mb 

6^-**), nor are gifts to be made in the expectation of 
a return (Lk IJi-'-***). The mea.sure of giving is to 
be generous (Mt 10®), and response to a claim is to 
be ready and ungrudging (Lk 11®’®), and is to be 
regulated by no consideration but that of need (Lk 

In regard to giving to the support of religion, the 
teaching of Jesus must be considered in relation 
to the ordinance of the law which required a tithe. 

He does not commend any definite portion of a 
man’s possessions as that which he should devote to 
religious objects. Hi- I ohcIijisl; in this matter, as 
in all others, deals v itii '.ho ^i>irit in which gifts 
are made rather than the law which regnlates their 
amount. He condemns the ostentation of the 
Pliarisees in their gifts (Mk 12^, Lk 21*2), and also 
their idea that a gift to the Temple is acceptable 
to God from those who are neglecting the weightier 
matters of the Law (Mt 0-'^* Lk 18®“^^}. 

But He is very far from ro': -'’ e giving of 

a tithe (Mt 23“*^), and sugg - - ‘t : ■'{■■■/ i; ■ this is not 
sufficient (Lk 212). jje distinctly commands giving 
to God (Mt 2221), by the way in which Mary's 

devotion (Mt 26 ^ 2 ) received we are warned 

against any narrow utilitarian view of the objects 
covered by this phrase. See also artt. Socialism 
and Wealth. 

L'ls . 1 ’.- Wc T ft <'hing of Jesus, vol. i. ; EBr^ xxiL 

20.'».r. v\\. . 'ii'l ; <(’i . tvr. HJP, passim; Eobert E. Speer, 

The « of Jesus; Eae, ' , ■ - . " ialisin; Pea- 

hodij, ( hr.ft mid the Soda . soTAf Jfess- 

age oj Cnnst to Society; Kat. <’ / ; •«*- Socialism; 

Kirkup, Ail JuquiTy into Soai'ilistn ; P- ^^.umann. Pas soziale 
Progyawm dey evangel. Kiyche ; Flint, Soeialisin, ch. ix. ; 
Martensen, Chr. Ethies, iii. 126 ff.; H. Holtzmann, Die ersten 
Christen und die soziale Frage; Nitti, Catholic Socialissn; 
NewTOan Smyth, Chr. Ethics, ; Schaefie, Quintessence of 

Socialism ; Dale, Laws of Christ, eh. ii. ; J. F. Maurice, Life of 
Frederick Denison Maurice ; j^. SI . < 1 m r. c/- /■/.>(.’/ ■ li u 

und Aufsatze; Herron, Tlw J.'t/n r hikI /}• '■■■" // 

Caesar and Jesus ; Gore, The Z'-'rofot on tin' ^loinf . 

Social Aspects of Chrl^fia g : L\-ta'i Xbjtr.i. Cli/'ofiit.ig.: 
and Social Probleiut^ , i • 

Keim, Jem.ts of Nazara, voD. i-i. J’.rd h.; C fu- 
sions, p. 397 flP. ; Tii L/A' ' r ,/••'./.«, ; i ‘c-V.m ( ‘‘iii'pi-cl'. 

Crit. Studies in Loh's (ro.'fri: kcs. Jlaiitf "to oj tl". K'ng, 

449ff. ; Gladden, Tooh oti.u :i>e Mon, 55, 86, 

And EE w N. Bogle. 

PROPHET. — I. The Messiah a prophet.-- 1. Oar 
Lord’s redemptive work is usually d is iced iiuo the 
threefold —prophetic, priestly, and kingly functions; 
and for chi^ there is ancient precedent. Eusebius 
{HE i. 3) speaks of Him as ‘the only High Priest 
of all men, the only King of all creation, and the 
Father’s only -up-rimic Prophet of prophets’ (see 
also Ambrose on I*- 118"®, and Cassiodorus on Ps 
1322). The Church has rightly felt that the unction 
bestowed on Jesus as the Messiah separated and 
endowed Him to these offices. She recognized that 
the old dispensation was established and preserved 
by those who were anointed to be prophets, priests, 
and kings, and she believed that each of these 
offices found it> perfection in the Person and work of 
Jesus Christ. When, therefore, we dAvell separately 
on any one of these three vocations of the Messiah 
(as we do in this article), we must rempxber that 
we are necessarily taking a partial view of His 
Person; for to hold that He is a prophet, is to 

fall into a heresy that has ever faced the Church. 

Early in the Church’s history the Gnostic Ebionites rejected 
the Catholic doctrine of Christ’s Person, but felt no dimcnlt^ ir. 
believing Him to be an inspired prophet of the hi^ghesi omer. 
They regarded Him as one of the »?ir,d£^ee,s, and as 

superior to 'rpocr.rtx.i trvvio’&ass obx oiATjSsioes ; and, as such, placed . 
Iliiii in iinc'Vith Adam, Enoch, Noah, etc. etc., upon all of whom 
liad rested the pro-exiftCent Chrisr ; and in their Gospel we find 
the- followin','- words ascribed to Him; ‘lam he concerning whom 
Moses prophc.sio(l. .saying, A prophet shall the Lord G<w raise 
unto \ou, like unto me’ {Clem. Horn. iii. 53; cf. Dorner, JGTwt. o/ 
Person of ChrLd. i. i. 20S fT.) ; but they refused to accept the 
Church’s teaching as to IIis Deiti'. Similarly, the Mohamm^an 
Koran says : ‘ The Messiah, the son of Mary, is only a prorUiet 
(v. 79, also iv. 160 and xix. 30) ; and the Eaco\iari Catechi^ 
(A.D, 1605) of the Socinians (§ 5) accepts and acceatiiate.s the 
prophetic aspect of His work. 
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1 2. But while the Church thus early classified the 

redemptive activities of our Lord under this tliree- 
fold division, it must not be assumed that the, Jews 
of Mis own time had readied this full conception. 
It is dear from our Gospels that His contemporaries 
did ■ . ’ ’ • coming i^roidiet " as one A\ith 

the ■ ■ . ; for w’hen the multitude were 

astonisiied at Jesus' discourse at the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, and were divided in opinion regarding Him, 
some saying, ‘ This is of a truth the Prophet,’ and 
others, "This is the Christ’ (Jn none declared 
Him to be the Christ, and therefore the Prophet. 

A similar distinction is found in their view of the Baptist 
'Jn 1-1). The only exception in the Gospels is the words of the 
woman of xSamaria : ‘ Sir, I perceive that thou art a prophet. 
. . . When Christ is come, he will declare unto us all things’ 
(Jn -IIS* 535). But probably the Samaritans generally had small 
reason to ■jxpt.i*! li.i. coming of a hingly Messiah (see Westcott, 
Study of Oi,' fr-'i'iy'/f', note 2, cli- 2 ; Stanton, Jeivish and 
Christian Messiah, pp. 12G, 29l>). 

3. Nor does this separation of the offices of ‘ the 
Prophet ’ and ‘ the Messiah ’ seem to he due to any 
special obtuseness on the part of our Lord’s con- 
temporaries ; the OT prophets themselves appear 
also to have been unable to rise above it. Isaiah, 
prophesying during the monarchy, pictures the 
Messiah as a Davidic king, and foretells the out- 
pourlnu of a fuller revelation during His reign, 
liredicring that then the God of Jacob would teach 
Israel His way (Is 2^), and theii Israel’s teacher(s) 
'would not be hidden any more, but the people 
would vsee their teacher(s), and hear a word behind 
them saying, " This is the way ’ (30-®) ; but he does 
not unite these kingly and prophetic endowments 
in the^ one person of the Christ. Fuller light of 
truth is to be a mark of the iVIessianic reign, but 
Isaiah does not recognize the Messiah as the organ 
of the revelation. 

The fullest references to a coming prophet are 
found in Deutero-Isaiah ; and here He is clearly 
identified with ' tlie Servant of the Lord.’ There 
enters^laxgely into the prophet’s conception of this 
great R * .fie bfi- ; n'' TTi- being an anointed 

reveah <■ :■ j o., ^ ‘ his mouth like 

a sharp sword ’ (49-), and * puts his spirit upon him, 
so that he shall bring forth judgment to the Gen- 
tiles’ (42^, also 59-^ 6P)* But, clear as is identi- 
fication of ^ the Servant ’ with Jesus, we yet know 
that this union of ‘ the Sufiering One ’ with the 
Messianic King has ever been the great stumbling- 
block to Israel. The truth appears to be : the 
prophets of Israel, influenced by the national cir- 
cumstances and needs of their own day, predicted 
under the Spirit’s influence, now a coming king, 
now a prophet, now a priestly sufferer with pro- 
phetic functions; and these pandlol lino of yearn- 
ing thought found togeilier ilioir .-aii>facri(m in the 
Person of Jesus. 

The Book of M^achi closes with a prediction of 
the return of Elijah (4^), and Israel’s prophetic ex- 
pectations centred theTiceforth chiefly in him. I 

4. With the silence of prophecy, there came to Israel a deep 

yearning for The living voicie or Jehovah. This was a character- ’ 
istic of the Maccabaian age, when the anticipation of a coming 
prophet o\er>ha<lo\vo that of the Messiah (1 Mac 927. 

also Sir 46i'') 

The same longing is f onnd in Ps 749 ‘ We see not our signs, 
there is no more any prophet, neither is there among us any 
that knoweth how long.* This Psalm is therefore thought to 
belong to the Maccabae . > : ■ • * -c : . ■ ■ r,he other hand, RiTyilTar 
^mp^^ts are found ;■ ..■■■. of the Exile (La 29, 

The Apocutfintic litentivrf is mo'^tl}' silent on the point. But 
in the Book of Enocli (Sun-L -i5''''j)The ^Son of Man is portrayed 
as revealing ‘all the treasures of that which is hidden, and there 
are seen an inexhaustible fountain of righteousness, and round 
about many fountains of wisdom.’ These promises of fuller 
revelation presumably imply a personal agent for its dissemina- 
tion._ The prophetic gift is advanced in the Test, of the XII. 
Patriarchs (Levi vih. 15) as an implicit claim of John Hyreanus 
f o (he . and he alone w&a said by the Jews to have 

held I'le 1 .irfice (Jos. BJ i. ii. 8). ! 

5. If the abeyance of prophecy added to the gloom I 


of Israel during the interval between the time that 
the last OT prophet delivered his mesbage and the 
beginning of tlie Christian era, the coming of Christ 
was heralded hy an outburst of the prophetic gift. 
It is recorded as first •.u-v in the priestly 
house of Zacliarias (Lk 1 ■ y ; lu v - g'.i i‘: r- 1 to the 

Virgin, to Simeon, and to Anna (Lk 2-'** '*®), and 
reached its most notable height in the person of 
John the Baptist. The nation, galled by a foreign 
yoke, and meditating on the xiredictions found in 
their sacred books, and, above all, picturing the 
return of Elijah as a herald of emancipation, 
Gnused in tlieir heart’ whether the Baptist were 
himself the Messiah, or Elijah, or the Prophet, or 
one of the old iirophets returned (Lk 3®^, Jn 1-®®’*). 
But John, realizing liimi- \ , forerunner, 

and wishing to turn the ■ ■ peo|)le from 

himself to Jesus, refused to be anything save an 
iniiiersonal voice crying in the wilderness. Fit- 
tingly thus was the world’s sujireme Prophet 
ushered upon His prophetic career by a volume of 
reawakened prophecy. 

6. Whatever difficulty His conteniiioraries felt in 

acknowledging His Messiahship, they had none in 
recognizing Him as a prophet. Both at the com- 
mencement and at the close of His career, this was 
the popular view of His ministry. As soon as He be- 
came Known, the general judgment was pronounced 
that ‘ a great prophet had arisen, and that God had 
visited his people ’ (Lk 7^®) ; and when at the close 
of His ministry He allowed the populace openly 
to express their feelings regarding Him, they, in 
ans\ver to the question ‘ Who is this ? ’ replied, ‘This 
is Jesus, the prophet of Nazareth’ (Mt 2P^; also 
Mk 6l^ Mt 2P®, Lk 24i^ Jn 6^^ 7^® 91 ^). Indeed, 
only those who were biassed by ecclesiastical 
bigotry could have concluded otherwise, for His 
miracles of mercy 'were external credentials re- 
calling the powers of Moses and Elijah ; and the 
authoritative tone of Hi ' ■ , ’ * ■ ’ . . d that He 
claimed for Himself at ^ i of a God- 

sent teacher. 

7. But not only was the title generally given to 

Him; He also claimed it for Himself Thus He 
opened His niinistiy in His native village by 
ivmli’jg in the synagogue the words of Isaiah (6P), 
•The ."^pirii of the Lord is upon me, because he 
hath anointed me to preach good tidings to the 
poor,’ and commenced His discourse upon them by 
saying, ‘To-day hath this scripture been fulfilled 
in your ears ’ (Lk 4 ^^. Later in His ministry, 
Avhen His death was imminent, ’ placed 

Himself in line wdth the ancient ■ ■ Israel, 

foretelling that, similarly to them, He could not 
perish out of Jerusalem (Mt 23-®®’*, Lk ; and 
when He used, in ifiv r, mbfi* r.f ;b(- Vineyard, the 
familiar OT figun- .-i . King ,;., mi of God, He 
deliberately made Ir’i'',* ■ Jn- in'.; .n' the long line 
of God's martyr messengers to His people ; and told 
the Jews that, notwitli standing the fact that they 
had ‘bliamefnlly liandled ’ HL predecessors the 
propliet>; yet He had been sent to them by God 
with a final call to repentance. 

II. Jesus had the essential marks of a prophet.— 
When we turn to the records of the life of Jesus, 
we find predicated of Him every characteristic 
that marked the Hebrew prophets. 1. If Isaiah, 

J eremiah, and Ezekiel were all introduced to their 
prophetic career by a vision granted and a voice 
heard (Is 6^-8 Jer R-i®, Ezk so Jesus com- 

menced His ministry by receiving at His baptism 
a vision from heaven and ])y hearing His Father’s 
voice. 

The Gospel according to the Bebreios gives the words then 
^ken to Him in a form different from that given bj the 
Ev.ingolisis, and interesting in the present connexion. We 
read : * It came to pass when our Lord had ascended out of the 
ws^r, the whole fountain of the Holy Spirit came down and 
rested upon him and said unto him, “ My Son, in all the pro- 
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‘ Dhets I was looking for thee, that thou inighte-'t come and that 
i might rest in thee. For thou art iiiy re^t, tliou art tirst- 
born Son who reignest to eternity.’” This torm shows how 
strong was the belief in the earliest da 3 S of the Church that 
Jesus at His baptism was anointed specially- to the office of 
Prophet. 

2. The OT prophets were men of God. This title, 

doubtless, was frequently used, as conveying little 
more than a customary appellation of tho&e holding 
tlie office ; yet the fact of its having been chosen as 
a title shows the underlying conviction, on the 
part of the nation, that sanctity of character was a 
necessary condition of receiving communications 
from J ehovah ; and it thus suggests not only the 
Divine purport of their message, but also the per- 
sonal religiousness of the propliets. Isaiah felt 
that, in order to hold intercourse with God, personal 
holiness was requisite (6^) ; and indeed so fully was 
this felt that the prophetic state was looked upon 
as closely related to communion with God in j/rayer-, 
and the expression which was generally used in the 
OT for tin uii-v. c’h'sg oi* j-r.-yer v .! *‘1’/ 

applied to pnq'-'.c; ic ro\ ei.it iui! -fs ■- 

Jer 23^. See Oehler, OT Theol. ii. 336). 

That Jesus bore this characteristic of the pro- 
phetic office needs no showing. He, the one sinless 
Man, whose whole life was lived in conscious com- 
munication, full and continuous, with His B’ather, 
must necessarily, as regards the htness of holiness, 
be the very Prophet of prophets. His perfect sin- 
lessness rendered possible uninterrupted fellowship 
with God, and giMr.intee<l the perfection of the 
message He tlolivered. Tlie prc emi'-cm (‘ of that 
igc :*<;-ts on the fact that w *(;<»! of old 

rr.ic" ■'ps.ho unto the fathers in the prophets, he 
hath In these last times spoken unto us in his Son ’ 
(He P). 

3. Further, as men of God, the message of the 
prophets was one of moral import. They, as Mieah 
(3^), could say, ‘ I am full of ix>wer to declare unto 
Jacob his transgressions and to Israel his sins.’ 
The greater prophets had develoi>ed far beyond the 
earlier prophets and still earlier seers, who used 
their gifts to reveal matters of mere personal in- 
terest : their message to the individual or to the 
nation was filled, as occasion required, with moral 

: rebuking sin, ('.‘illing to repentance, and 
i iiii‘,ii<miiig I )i\ irie jndgin(-TU. 

! I i- cviiifjm i hut riiliilled this characteristic 
contimiou'’\ d ’y. For not only did He, 

like the '-vuwd Him, utter words preg- 

nant with moral enlightenment but also by His 
every word and act He constantly manifested the 
perfection of moral being. Being Himself the 
revelation of God, His whole incarnate life was a 
continuous teaching of infinite moral import. 

4. The prophets were con.scious of being recipients 
of direct comynunicatiom from Jehovah. In Amos 

it is said, ‘The Lord God doeth nothing with- 
out revealing his counsel to his servants the 
prophets ’ ; and in Jeremiah (23^) we are told that 
the prophet stands in ‘the counsel of Jehovah.’ 
God spoke to them, and they received His words 
into their hearts and heard them with their ears 
(Ezk 3^^^). It might seem that here is a charac- 
teristic of the prophetic office that is not applicable 
to Christ. It might be thought that as He is very 
and eternal God, He required no revelation, having 
in Himself all the fulness of Divine knowledge, and 
that therefore when He taught. He taught not what 
He had received, but what vas intrinsically His 
ovm. A careful study, however, of the Gospel of 
St. John, where naturally we seek for light on the 
mystery of His Person, as it is the Gospel of His 
■^elf-manifestation, leads us to conclude otherwise. 
In a remarkable number of passages Jesus speaks 
of receiving from the Father the truths He dis- 
closed. Efe says, *I speak to the world those 
things which I liave heard ’ ; ‘ as my Father hath 
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taught me, I speak.’ ‘ I have given unto them the 
words which Thou gavest me ’ ; ‘I spake not from 
myself, hut the Father which sent me. He hath 
given me a commandment what I should say’ (Jn 

28 . 38 . 40 12 ^^ 15 ^^ 17 ^** 

In such words Jesus seems clearly' to teach that His super- 
natural knowledg-e uas a gift given to Him from the Father, 
‘administered to Him in Elis human nature on some economic 
principle,’ so that He might be fitted perfeetl\’ to perforin the 
functions of Teacher and Prophet to the Church. In empt^ ing 
Himself of tiis glory in the Incarnation, He appiears so to ha\€ 
' ’*• “ ’ ‘ ' *■ Powers as to have been (bp- iicb-ir, -.'jic;. 

' - ' -lahuM] illumination: while die ivclj li"'' 

b 3 ' Him of th..: [=.•>■' nm&t have been perfect through the 

complete sympathy that essentially existed between Him and 
His F’ather. Like the prophets of old, He received communica- 
tions from God : but in virtue of His Hivine Personality He 
perfects heard and faithfullv’ e.xpressed ever^* thought revealed 
to Him. (See, especially, a valuable charge by O’Brien, Bp. 
of Ossor^v lSt>o (Macmillan) ; and A. B. Hav idson, Biblical 
Esbays, p. 170). 

5. A further characteristic of prophecy was its 
potver of prediction. The apologetic use of pro- 
phecy in the past no doubt led to a too exclusive 
consideration of this aspect of the prophetic books ; 
and the Church has gained much by m g.:: dh'L. i"* .• 
prophets as men Inspired by Jehovai' h-,’ 

moral messages to the age in whie:i :*» -y i.m-;. 
But it is not le.ss one-sided so to over-enqiliasize 
this aspect of their work as to exclude their un- 
doubted predictive i^owers. The ' J’ o 

Hebrew pjrophets are saturated ■■ ■ -.i.i’i-'. 

They foresee and announce as much of tlie secret 
purposes of Jehovah as was needful for His people 
to know. And the power of Jehovah to reveal to 
them the future raises Him, in the eyes of Israel, 
at once above tlie heathen gods, and proves to 
them that He is the true God (Is 42^ 43^“^^ 

4425ff. 433-7p doubt their predictions usually 

announced the general results rather than detailed 
accounts of Jehovah’s future dealings ; ne\ ertiieless 
their jiredictions were clear unveilings of coming 
events. So that it may he said that a teacher 
without the power of foretelling would he no 
prophet (Dt 18-^’^), for the proxiiict has ‘his face 
to the future,' and can see more or less clearly, 
by the inspiration gianicd I’o him, the results 
that God’s love and j-ighreim^nc'" are about to 
accomplish. 

Now, full of prediction as are the writings of the 
prophets, the sayings of Jesus are even more so. 
With clear vision He was able to follow throughout 
future time 1 1 1 (iwor ki 1 1 g o f 1 h ( ‘ ] > r i r ■ ( i pi c - 1 b ‘ . i n g h 1 . 
and was ahit- lu ."taic .k- a rnaincr i>i vci'ain krii'V. - 
ledge that their adoption w’ould be universal. W ith 
an nnpaiMlhrlcd in-^igiiE He disclosed to the world the 
niy-ioric- of cienihy. He drew back the curtain 
not only from coming events of time, but with equal 
certainty from the hidden secrets of the invisible 
world. Hades, heaven, hell are all open to Him. 
And with a calm boldness, found only with absolute 
certainty. He tells us of Dives and Lazarus (Lk 
16^9), of the many stripes and the few (Lk 12^^), and 
of the principles upon which the Final Judgment 
will he carried out (Mt 25^®). 

If the Hebrew prophets received at times 
illumination which revealed to the '* of 

coming events, Jesus was at all ■ ■ to 

reveal hidden things of the future with as much 
certainty as He could speak of the things clearly 
.<ecn in ihe present. 

In addition to the predictions of general e\enTS, there is also 
found, but Jesh treqiientiy, among the Hebre\\' ]prophets, the 
power of lorecelling particular events to individuals. Thus 
Micalah foretells the death of Ahab (1 K 22), and Jeremiah the 
death of Hananiah (Jer Hero also Jesus surpasses them. 

With a certain t 3 ' anri clearness far beyond theirs, He vvas able 
to announce particular coming events to His disciples. Follow- 
ing the Gospel narrative, we find that the treachery of Judas 
was open to Him for long (Jn fiTOf.). The fall of Peter and his 
final martyrdom, and the prolonged life of John, were all equally 
clear (Lk 223i, Jn 21i8 22 )- 

Allied to His knowledge of the future of individuals was His 
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unerring insight into character. This gift was partially granted 
to the prophets, and may in a measure account for their pre- 
dictions. It may have been insight into character that enabled 
Micaiah to predict the coming cowardice of Zedekiah (1 K 22*^), 
and it certainly seems to have been this that gave Elisha power 
to read the future of Hazael (*2 K Si2), Similarly, only m an 
infinitely greater degree, Jesus read the inner depths of those 
around *Him. At once He saw the •■f Kathanael 

(Jn H7) and the strength of Peter (v. -). i: d ■'.« to read the 

thoughts of Simon the Pharisee while Simon ivas misreading 
His (Lk 739-40). The records of His life show r. d i!!-;-'- ' 

that exemplify the statement of John, *He km ah is • :» . . . 
he knew what was in man ’ (Jn 224. 25). 

6. As a final mark of His fulfilment of the 
prophetic office, His must he mentioned. In 
His own Person He gathered logdihc»‘ every insult 
and cruelty that had been 'liov.n in \]\o past to the 
mO'-:crigpr^ of God. And if it seems strange that 
" V. ii'jciii more than all other nations had 
spiritual instincts, should have habitually rejected 
those sent to them with the very message they 
above all should have received, and if it be stranger 
still that they should have crucified the Messiah 
whom they so passionately desired, it must be 
remembered that mankind at all times has been 
unable to receive, with patience, rebukes that 
shattered its self-conceit and truth that attacked 
its vested interests. New light ever discloses 
ignorance, reveals the inadequacy of much that 
is thought perfect, and shows the sinfulness of 
much that is looked upon as innocent. And thus 
it follows that the fuller the new light, the greater 
the hatred and opposition its bearer will have to 
endure at the hands of those who fail to recognize 
its truth. If, then, the preaching of Isaiah raised 
the gibes of the drunkards of Ephraim, and if the 
unwelcome predictions of J eremiah led to bitterest 
■ is it any wonder that the clear light 

ot tiie revelation of Jesus infuriated ‘ the blind 
Pharisee,’ and ended in His cruel mockings and 
death ? 

in. Jesus is aboye all other prophets.— But 

while Jesus fulfils every prophetic characteristic 
perfectly, and is thus the world’s Supreme Prophet, 
it is also evident, from this very perfection, that 
He is ea>‘ientially di-^tinot from all others who bore 
the title. For" not only is there found in Him a 
man called of God to receive communications 
from heaven and to give them forth, when re- 
ceived, to his fellow-men, but in Him we have God 
revealing TTiiuself directly to His creatures. As 
the per<oTial, uttered ^ Word of God^ {\6yos 
wpo4>opLK6s), He manifests Himself (that is, He 
manifests God) to mankind. And if the essence 
of the prophetic office consists in revealing the 
Almighty to His children, then, clearly, He alone 
is the one perfect Prophet, who from His very 
nature must have (1) constantly, (2) completely, 
(3) inrallihly, and (4) finally revealed all that man- 
kind iiiav know of their Creator. 

1. His' revelation was constant. OT prophets, 
receiving their revelation only at such times as 
J ehovah desired to reveal His will, could exercise 
their functions only intermittently ; whereas 
Jesus, living in unin ter mpted cornmunion ^^ith 
His Father, was in receix)t of a constant revelation 
of the purposes and will of God. Indeed, even in 
His hours of silence. He must be thought of as 
fulfilling His prophetic office. His every act was a 
message, and His miracles, not less than His 
parables, were revelations to teach men of His 
Father. His spontaneous lovingkindness, as ex- 
hibited to the sinful and the suffering, revealed 
even mdre powerfully than His words the fact that 
‘ God is Love ’ ; the beauty of His sinless life, not 
less than the dejith of His matchless utterances, 
ever taught men this, the central truth of His 
message. Jesus, simMy by bcin^ what Me was, 
constantly delivered His prophetic message to the 
world. 
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2. His revelation was complete. The OT prophets 
could he recipients of only a jiartial revelation. As 
their writings are studied, it is seen how gradually 
God revealed His truth through them. Their 
knowledge of God is seen to develop, through pro- 
gressive stages, from little to fuller light ; prophet 
after iwophet being sent to add his quota of truth, 
each being granted that amount of illumination 
necessary to enable him to advance the hopes and 
knowledge of Israel beyond the stage already 
reached. With Jesus it was far otherwise. He 
came to raise the sx)iritual wisdom and knowledge 
of men, once and for all, to the highest point attain- 
able by them on earth. And if we find Him, at 
any time during His ministry, withholding truth 
which He might have revealed, we know that the 
cause of such reserve is to be found, not in His 
inability to declare, but in His hearers’ inability to 
receive (Jn 16^^). 

3, His revelation was infallible. Great as was 
the usefulness of the prophets to God’s chosen 

S le, yet it is clear that in them they had no 
lihle guides. They had to distinguish between 
‘ the false prophets ’ and those who truly repre- 
sented Jehovah. P* enerations it 

may have been j ■ -j to separate 

them, for time would" demonstrate, by events, the 
correctness or incorrectness of prophetic utterances ; 
but not so for contemx)oraries. The false prophets 
were not as a class mere impostors trading on the 
religious feelings of the people, but rather they 
were men who, prox)hets by profession, lacked the 
spiritual discernment to interpret the mind of 
Jeho-s ; ’ . T'l ' ■ ■ . rose no higher 

than .■ ‘ ■ . 1 people of Israel 

thus had constant need of spiritual discernment on 
their part to select the true and to reject the 
untrue in messages proffered to them, which 
claimed to come from Jehovah. But when exx:)eri- 
ence had marked out to them a prophet as a true 
revealer of Jehovah’s will, they were not even then 
certain of receiving infallible guidance. The true 
prophet might at times confuse his own natural 
judgment with the voice of God. Thus Samuel 
at first mistook Eliab for the Lord’s anointed 
(1 S 16®) ; and Nathan too hastily sanctioned the 
project of David to build a temple (2 S 7^^‘)* 

But the revelation of Jesus comes to us with 
infallible certainty. He does not, indeed, reveal 
everything ; for on earth He was not omniscient. 
He distinctly told His disciples that there was at 
all events one thing He did not know (Mk 13^^). 
Thus He willingly limited His knowledge while on 
earth ; and it is well for us to remember that He 
Himself was aware of the limitation, for He knew 
that He did not know. But this self-limitation in 
no way weakened His claim to infallibility in all 
He taught. Ignorance is one thing, error quite 
another. And being the Son of God, and so the 
perfect recipient of all that the Father willed to 
teach Him during His state of humiliation, He 
knew perfectly all He knew. Similarly, if He did 
not foresee everything, yet what He did foresee, 
tlmt He foresaw x)erfectly. Very remarkable is the 
calm certainty of conviL:tit)n with which He claims 
infallibility. The tone of authority in His utter- 
ances, the repeated 'I say unto you’ astounded 
the multitude (Mt 7®) ; while the claim itself could 
not have been more strongly put forth than in His 
words, ‘Heaven and earth shall pass away; but 
my words shall not x^ass away ' (Mk 13^^). 

It is here especially that He stands pre-eminent. 
Throughout the ^\hole course of His utterances 
there can be found no hesitation due to a possible 
conflict between His own judgment and His Father’s 
will, but rather a claim in unmistakable language 
to ab-sobite infallibility as a Teacher. In IrutTi, 
His consciousness told Him that He could not be 
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wrong, for He knew tvhei'C He had received that 
which He taught. The words which He spake 
w'ere not His own, but the Father's who sent Him. 
He s];)ake that which He had seen with the Father, 
— that Father who was ever with Him (Jn 

8®®). He knew, as none else could know, the truth 
reg<irdiiig ' ihe heavenly things/ for He was ‘the 
S.jri (,r \i}iri, who had come down from heaven’ 
(Jn 3^-- He is the one infallible Teacher of oui* 

race. 

Jesus, in His interview with Nicodemus, draws a distinction 
between ‘ earthlj" things’ (r« I'T.'yBice) and ‘heavenly things’ 
(jTMs.-roup^via). “ " • : ' j range 

of human spirit! . ^ vrhich 

man can learn only by a revelation grantedifrom God Of these 
latter, Jesus is the one infallible revealer (see Adamson, Mind m 
Christ, p. 77 ff.). 

4. His revelation is fiyictl. If the message of 
Jesus is thus complete and infallible, it is neces- 
sarily final. No doubt, the prophetic office of 
Christ is still an activity in the love of God for 
us ; and the Church has ever the presence of the 
Holy Spirit leading her into fuller truth ; never- 
theless, the message that Jesus brought was com- 
plete in itself, and therefore final. For the office 
of the Holy Spirit is not to teach men sometliing 
new, something outside that message, but rather 
to disclose truths which, though hitherto unrecog- 
nized, were implicit in His . 7 "^ v -Apos- 
tolic Church was furnished ; ' ; " and in 

a true sense prophets have appeared'’ at intervals 
throughout the Christian era, and doubtless vill 
yet appear ; but, no matter how new their message 
may seem to the men of their owm day, they are, 
unless they are false prophets, in reality only 
‘ taking of the things of Christ, and declaring 
them ’ to His people ( Jn 1 #® 16^^* 

lY. Christ’s prophetic utterances. — When con- 
sidering the prophetic utterances of J esus, we must 
not confine ourselves to His predictions alone. If, 
as we have seen, foretelling is an essential element 
of prophecy, it is evident that forthtelling is no less 
so. The OT prophets not only foretold coming 
events, but also were the Jv-ligiMU' b-nc^ier- of their 
own age; each in turn n*itiirg 10 liic moral and 
religious knowledge of iIm- r:nii'.>u. So Jesus, 
s])eaking as the world’s Prophet, not only revealed 
the future, but once and for ever delivered poten- 
tially all truth to the world- The prophetic utter- 
ances of Jesus, therefore, include not only His 
predictions but all His teachings, and, as such, 
come within the scope of this article. As, however. 
His teaching is dealt with in a separate article, it 
is sufficient to refer the reader to the latter, and 
only to add some general remarks on the subject. 

A. Didactic utterances, The moral 

teaching of Christ concerned itself with general 
principles rather than A\ith precepts. The Sermon 
on the Mount, which contains the chief elements 
of His ethical teaching, is not a code of injunctions, 
but a declaration of thefundamoM:::! prinrip^- - ihs.: 
Underlie His Kingdom ; and the paniculai I’Ti-iaiit-i- 
of right conduct mentioned in that discourse are not 
commandments, but illustrations of these principles. 
When He teaches His disciples regarding right- 
eousness and sin, He avoids laying down la^vs re- 
garding special acts, but goes at once to the very 
heart of moral distinctions, revealing the general 
principles which rule all special eases. Thus He 
solved all questions of meat by a single sentence, 
which ‘ made all meats clean ’ (Mk 7^® RY) ; and 
He answered all questions of casuistry regarding 
Sabbath observance by pointing out the beneficent 
principle which led to its institution. In a word. 
He reduced all right action, whether towards God 
or towards man, to a fulfilling, and all wrong action 
to an outraging, of the one all-embracing command- 
ment of Love. And thus His teaching finds its 
application in every act in every age. 

There is t f .■ . orded in our Gospels, — that in 

reference t . , -I ; ■ - cf. ilfc 5-^2 io9), in this case 

He jfives a concise and dirci t jirLCtp^' ; hut a precept, obedience 
to which purifies the h'lnEan rccc ar its s.ouicc. 

2. But J esus not only revealed the true principles 

underlying all sin . He also taught 

that in Himself, a:*,. h -i;. Himself ehjlnff, 

was to he found the true atonement for sin. As 
soon as He was able to teach His disciples, even 
if it were in dark words, i-c‘g:tr« His coming 

death. He connected that dcri'i: the world’s 

salvation. Compartith eiy early in His ministry 

He announced that He would give His body ‘for 
the life of the 'world ’ (Jn 6 ®^} ; later. He told them 
that, as the Good Shepherd, He would ‘ lay down 
his life for the sheep ’ (Jn lO^*'^) ; and as the fatal 
result of His ministry drew nearer, He declared, 
with still greater clearness, that He would give 
‘his life a ransom for many’ (Mk lO'^). It is clear, 
then, that Jesus explicitly taught that His death 
was in the highest sense sacrificial ; that there was 
a necessary connexion between that death and man’s 
salvation. 

It is true that Jesus does not explain hmo His death wrought 
the Atonement, and that we must turn to the Epistles for this 
knowledge ; but w^e may with confidence assume th-t thr rr.'-\" 
Church derived its light on the matter from Jesus ^ ; .‘o'- 

St. Luke (2447) tells us that among the truths taught the dis- 
ciples by Jesus during the forty days w'ere those regarding His 
‘ death’ and ‘repentance and remission of sins,’ Therefore the 
developed doctrine of the Atonement, as found in the -writings 
of the earlj- Church, are not mere subjective theorizings, but are 
based on the teaching of the risen Lord. 

3. Jesus in His^ teaching taught the absolute 
value of the individual. TJie prophets of Israel 
felt the majesty of their nation as the chosen 
j^c'ojrlc of God, and dAvelt upon Jehovah’s Fatherly 
care of ilie Jewish race ; but not until the preach- 
ing of Jeremiah was the Fatherhood of God over 
the individual brought into prominence. It was 
Jesus who first fully revealed the infinite value of 
the single soul. ^ He insisted frequently on the 
madness of risking its loss, even if thereby the 
gain should he ‘ the whole world ’ ; and He 'W’arned 
men that it -were better that they should miser- 
ably perish than that they should cause to stumble 
even one of God's ‘ little ones ’ (Mk 8^® 9^). 

4. But His teaching w'as also social. The in- 
dividual who w’as so precious in his Father’s sight 
was not to be left unsupported in isolation. Wide 
and manifold as are the meanings of ‘ Kingdom of 

i God’ as established by Jesus, it is certain that 
underlying all else is the thought of its members 
united in love by a common life. This is essential 
to the very idea of a kingdom. And in it is ideally 
presented the thought of a spiritual nation com- 
posed of spiritual individuals. 

The Kingdom of heaven from its spiritual nature, and as a 

K*' gdon'c!'idf■n«^ jhm] rai l r-r than of codified laws, is 

r< 1 ( i!‘\ •‘'Ucc, vc a.- i.-' ii- But man ever wants 

the outward or concrete ; and Jesus therefore not onl\ founded 
the Kinnaom God. bul < -^'ibl'sliLd n Chinch (Mi KJ-* 

the latter being an < rnbe tliiiiC!;:. of ihe idea of the former, 
visihly presenting to the world its truths. The Kingdcnn is 
thus, in the teaching of Jesus, much wider and more funda- 
mental than the Church. 

5. When we pass from the ethical to the spiritual 
side of the didactic })ropliecios of Jesus, we enter 
tipon an unparalleled held of revelation. As we 
have seen, lie alone among men — and that because 

He was more timn man — could disclose ^‘the 
heavenly things’ (Jn 3^^) to the world. \Yhen, 
therefore, He speaks of the nature and acts of God, 
our attitude is that of reverent humble reception ; 
and our activities are to be exercised rather in the 
devout investigation of the meaning of His w'ords 
than in tlje questioning of their truth. 

When we turn to the teaching itself, we find 
little regarding the essential nature of God. It 
was His method rather to describe how God acts 
than to define what God is. Indeed, the only 
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statement approaching to an abstract deiinition of 
His Being is found in His words to the woman of 
Samaria, ‘ God is Spirit' (Jii 4-^). 

The titles eliiedy used by Jesus to describe the 
cdiaraeter of God are ‘ King' (Mt 5^'^ IS-" 22-) and 
‘Father/ God is F<(thci". in a unique sense in 
relation to Himself (Mt 10^^ 11-^, Jn 5^" 10^^ etc.) ; 
in a special sense of His disciples (^It 5^'*, Lk 
12^- etc.) ; and in a general sense of mankind 
(Mt 5^^ Lk lo'w.p 

Further, His teaching (oucorniiig God reveals 
the doctrine of the Trinity. His oavii Deity, and 
the Deity and Per'-onc.lity of the Holy Spirit are 
[)lainly taught by Him ; and the three Persons of 
the Godhead are ^G■h -m;;!./ emphasis combined 
in the formula for b.q.i -o: \\ i 28^^). 

There seems no reason sufficii ntU- i-/ntv to cause us to 
regar<l this latter verse as an ainplin^ jiliou' ,n the actual words 
of Jesus, after the Church had grasped fuil 3 ’’ the theological 
doctrine of the Trinitj'. Eather it appears necessary'- to assume 
that some such statement must have been made by Him in 
order that this belief, which is found so distincth' stated in the 
earliest Epistles of St. Paul, may be accounted for (see Sanda.y 
in Hastings’ 7 >jB, vol. ii. p. 024). 

6. Chris' iho’‘h(.*i chiefly revealed God hy 
reverding d'. i, is customary to emphaHze 

as His pi of God, His teaching re- 
garding the Fatherhood of the Almighty ; but 
rather would we emphasize His rev’elation of Him- 
self as His chief jirophetic work. He stood before 
men, and said not, ‘ I will teach you about God,’ 
but, ‘ I will teacli you about Myself, and then you 
will know ■ ’ p the Gospel of St. 

John this ■ > J Jesus is the one 

eentrf|.l subject. His ministry, b: (b.d Clo-inl. 
(‘oinmences with His convincing -< h' rc\ i«i 

Peter and John, Andrew and Philip, and Nath- 
anael (eh. 1); His first miracle Gnanifested forth 
his glory’ (2^^); He closes His interview with 
Nieodemus hy declaring His mission as a bearer 
from heaven of spiritual truths (3^-' ^^) ; the highest 
point in ch. 4 is the declaration to the woman of I 
Samaria, ‘ I that sjjeak unto thee am he ’ (v.-®) ; in 
ch. 5 He declares His oneness in power with the 

Father by saying, ‘ Wl: ■’ ’ *• • the Father 

tloeth, these also doeth " ■ !' % ’ (vP^) ; the 

teaching of ch. 6 centres round the self -revelation 
of M am the bread of life’ (v.^®) ; at the Feast of 
Tabeniaeles He cried concerning Himself, ‘ If any 
luan thirst, let him come unto me and drink ’ 
G^’^) ; in ch. 8 He asserts His own jue-existence, 
saying, ‘Before Abraham was, I am’ (v.*^'^) ; wliile 
tlie lengthy account of the cure of the blind man 
reaches its climax in the declaration. ‘ Thou hast 
both seen him, and it is he that talketli with 
time ’ (9®’'). _ Every section of the Gospel up to this 
point culminaties and finds it.s reason in a self- 
revelation of Jesus made to an individual or to a 
few chosen ones (2-) who were (-.qiubb'. b\ reason of 
their sincerity, of receiving it : vJiilc ; he succeed- 
ing chapters record a similar revelation grant^ 
to grou\)s of listeners and disciples. He is ‘the 
Good Shejdierd’; ‘the Door’; ‘one with the 
Father’; ‘the Resurrection’ . . . (10'^* 11^ . . .). 
Clearer and clearer grows the revelation of Him- 
self, ^ until at last the real fulness and power, 
humility and truth of His self-disclosure are seen 
in the words, ‘ He that hath seen me, hath seen the 
Father ’ ( 14^ 12^) ; that is to say, ‘ I have revealed 
(^ 0 (l while I revealed Myself.’ It is this that 
makes Him in Himself, as also in His deeds and 
v’ords, the Supreme Prophet, as forthteller of the 
truth of God. 

B. Christ’s predictions, — The predictive 
element enters very largely into the utterances of 
Christ. Not only do the Gospels contain pro- 
phecies spoken with the express intention of re- 
vealing the future to the disciples, such as those 
relating to His own death and the destruction of 
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Jerusalem, but also numerous prophecies which 
occur iiicMeiilally. An example of the latter is 
found in Hi- rebuke to those that ‘ troubled’ Mary 
because of her costly offering ; a rebuke that fore- 
tells the universality of His Kingdom and the per- 
petual memorial of her deed (Mk 14^). 

If the Gospels be studied with a view to noting* tliose savings 
of Jesus which are predictive, surprise will be felt at their 
number. It will be seen that the i)arables grouped in Mt 13 
are predictions of the history' of the Kingdom ; that His 
promises not onl.v exhibit His love and powder, but also are fore- 
tellings of His future action (e.g. Mt IS-'J 282*^- will be found 
that His miracles are often prefaced ' ■ before- 
hand of the cure to be 'G * i ' , ; , that His 

discourse in Jn G is basecG." of His owm sacrificial 

death, and that in Jn 14-16 on Hi- ~ -ii '.!!■,> ' -G » ’ ■ ■ lb ’v 
Spirit’s descent. And, further, eve* ii - 1 1 4 -I’! - 
He shows knowledge of the future . v nb .- ■ ! ■ _ ft - .• 'ii<, ■> 

He foresees as His disciples in the coming age (Jn 17'*^^^) ; and, 
if His first recorded w*ord during His ministry* is a prophecy 
of the immediate advent of the Kingdom (Mk xJis last is a 
• iin-r* - -i.read to the uttermost part of the world (Ac 

» ■! .'<,•« saturated with prediction. 

The predictions of Jesus may he classified as 
follows: Those referring (1) to individuals, (2) to 
His Kingdom, (3) to the material world, (4) to His 
own career, (5) to the destruction of Jerusalem, (6) 
to the Parousia and the consummation of the age. 

1. As His^/’Ctf' . ' ■ ' . ■ -V. .* ’.q.dioidu{ds 

sent no special v."; be sufficient 

simply to mention them. In giving Simon the 
name of Peter (Jn P-), Jesus not only revealed his 
character, hut foretold his pre-CTnineiice ; a pre- 
diction justified at Cmsarea Pliilippi (iMc 16^®). On 
this latter occasion He foretold that the Apostle 
would become the porter of the Church, and the 
Acts of the Apostles records the fulfilment. Jesus 
also predicted his fall and restoration (Lk 22®b Mk 
143*b> and finally announced in hidden language the 
death hy which he should ultimately glorify God 
(Jn 2D®). At this time He also used words which 
obscurely foretold to the Apostle John a prolonged 
life (v.-®). From an early period in His ministry 
Jesus read the lieart of Judas (Jn 6'’^ 13^®), shortly 
after the Ti<ui-fbguT,n ion He announced His coming 
betrayal • Mk 9’ >. iri Hie I'liper Room He declared 
that the betrayer was one of the Twelve (Mk 14^®), 
and finally hy the sign of the given sop He marked 
Judas as the traitor (Jn 13-®). To Nathanael He 
foretold that he would see ‘heaven opened’ (Jn 
P^) ; to Caiaphas, that he would see the Son of 
Man coming in the clouds of heaven (Mk 14®^) ; to 
James and John, that they would be baptized with 
His baptism (Mk 10^®) ; and to all the Apostles, 
that they would be persecuted like Himself, ex- 
communicated, and in peril of death (Jn 15^® 16^), 
that they would forsake Him in the hour of His 
greatest need (Mk 14‘^), but that after His death 
they would do even greater works than He Himself 
had done (Jn 14^'^), and ultimately would sit upon 
twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel 
(Mt 19-®, Lk223®). 

2. P.' d: il, ' .. — The posi- 
tion <•! bi i*(*f< io uieic'M he Kingdom 

of God is partly that of a fulfiller and pjLiilv rlui 
of a foreteller. He established during His ministry 
the Kingdom in its simplest stage, and so far ful- 
filled AvliaL tlui OT prophets had foretold ; but 
having estahliGied it, He made it the subject of His 
own ]->rotliction^, ])rojected it into the future, with 
the OT limitations removed, revealed its struggles 
throughout time, and announced its ultimate 
victory. 

^ That J esiis did establish the Kingdom of God during His life- 
time can hardly be doubted. To make it entirely future, as 
‘some do, seoiu< impossible in the face of such passages as ‘ The 
kingdom of God is among jmu’ (or ‘■within you,’ svtos vju,av, 
Lk 17^4 ; see art. Ideas (Leading), vol. i p. 770t») ; ‘ The 
kingdom of God is come ujjon you* (lijs’ Mt 1228) ; ‘ Prom 
the days of John the Baptist the kingdom of heaven suffereth 
violence* (Mt II 12 , see Wendt’s Teaching of Jesus^ vol. i. 
p. 364 ff,). 
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In the j>aral)le of the Sower (Mt 13, see also Lk 
14^®^*) He foretold the different classes of j)eople that 
wonld become its subjects, and the varied reception 
they would give to its claims ; and in the j)arables 
of the Tares and the Draw-net (Mt 13), the presence 
within it of unworthy members. He marked out 
for it a long career of struggle with evil, within, — 
false prophets deceiving (Mt without, — 

m.Llign.iiK foes opposing (Mt 10^®*^, Lk 2ip Jn 
io-‘ lir, ; but He promised the support of His 
abiding presence (Mt 28-^j, and guaranteed its 
invincibility (Mt 16^^). 

Though its beginning is unobserved (Lk 17-°), yet 
He j)redicted, in the parable of the Seed Growing 
Secretly^ (Mk 4-®), its reaching through steady 
growth its consummation ; in the parame of the 
Mustard Seed (Mt 13^^), its universal extension as 
a visible society ; and in that of the Leaven, its 
gradually acquired power over the hearts of men 
(Mt ]^Q longer will its bounds be confined to 

the Chosen Race, for adherents from every quarter 
of the globe will enter it (8^^), humanity becoming 
one flock under one Shepherd (Jn 10^°) ; and towards 
this great end it will itself work, for it will evangel- 
ize the wmrld before His return (Mt 28^° 24^^). And 
when He comes in tlie clouds, its struggles will 
cease, and He will gather its members to that 
heavenly feast which will celebrate HI- marrt-ige 
with His bride, and then, j)urged from <‘\i], ir, 'vili 
enter upon its career of eternal glory (24'^^ 22^^* 25^^^- 
13^125^). _ 

3 . Predictions . / • '' material world, — A 

renewal of the • ■ ■ ' ■ , . • ■ enters largely into 

the prophecies of the OT (Is 1 1®-® 3(P^* 35. 65^*^, Hos 

Ezk 34-®* 2®), and reappears in wider form in the 
Epistle to the Romans (8-^), where St. Paul predicts 
the delivery of creation from the huidagc of cor- 
ruption ; and in the Ajjocal^'p^e ulicre a new 
heaven and a new earth are foretold (see also 2 P 
3^^). Nor can the Church look forward to any less 
(■ ’ ■ * issue, believing as she does in the 

■ hich for ever glorifies matter by its 

union with the Godhead. The comparative silence 
of Jesus upon this subject is remarkable. He can 
not be said to have alluded to it except in two 
pa.— age-, neither of which is of certain interpreta- 
liori. The one is in the Sermon on the Mount, 
where we read, ‘ The meek shall inherit the earth ’ 
(Mt 5®). These words may mean no more than that 
meekness here on earth wins more than self-asser- 
tion ; but, seeing that the meek do not, as yet at all 
events, receive their due, the words more probably 
may be e-chatologicjil in reference, and predict 
their ultimnro recogniiion on a renewed earth. In 
the other passage Jesus promises His Apostles 
that * in the regeneration ’ they shall sit upon tvrelve 
thrones (19^). But here again there is uncertainty 
of interpretation ; for, while He calls the culmina- 
tion of the Kingdom of Grace bi rlio Tvingd<»in of 
Glory ‘the ro;;c!ii--,d \.n.’ He loa^ (‘s i; uTicortain 
wEether thai iot' concerns merely the 

whole body of the redeemed (cf. Briggs, Mess, of 
Gospel, pp. 228, 315), or whether it includes, as 
seems more probable, the physical transformation of 
nature (ef. Schwartzkopff, PropJi. of Christ, pp. 
219, 232).^ 

4. Predictiovs rcffardiiig Uimself. — We find in 
the Gospels frequent predictions by Jesus of His 
death, and almost invariably in connexion with 
them allusions to His resurrection. There may he 
difficulty in deciding as to when He Himself first 
became conscious of the fatal end to His ministry, 
but there can he no doubt that as soon as He 
realized His death as imminent. He must have 
realized His resurrection as certain. To suppose 
Him to have recognized Himself as the true 

* Jesus tells us that not onlj^ the brute creation 1029 
but even the vegetable kingdom is under the Father’s care (b^O). 


Messiah and then to have regarded His death as 
the end of all, is to suppose the impossible. Living 
as He lived in uninterrupted communion with the 
Eather, He mubt have been conscious of the in- 
de'iriu I’lii’iiy of the Divine life that was His, and 
of ;iie value of His Person and work (cf. 

Schwartzkopff, Proph. of Christ, j^p. 64, 147). And 
if a dead Messiah was a contradiction in terms to 
any one 'd \Lnie hopes, how much more 

was it so ■ . ■. Himself? 

It was not until after tlie confession of Peter at 
Cmsarea Pliiliiipi (see Mt 16-^ ‘ From that time 
forth . . .') that Jesus plainly foretold His death ; 
but having done so, He repeated the warning three 
times at short intervals, each time adding more 
definiteness to the prediction. (1) He outlined the 
Passion, foretelling the Sanhedrin’s rejection of 
Him, His death, and resurrection (Mk 8^^) ; (2) 
after the Transfiguration, where the highest point 
of His ministry was reached, He repeated the 
prediction, adding the fact of the betrayal (9^^) ; 
(3) on the journey to Jerusalem He foretold in 
vei^^y fnll detail the suflerings that a'waited Him 
(10®^), enumeiating in their actual order the stages 
of contumely through which He was to pass. The 
betrayal, the judicial condemnation, the delivery 
to the Roman power, the mocking and spitting, 
the killing (Mt 20‘° ‘crucifying’), and, finally, the 
resurrection, all in turn are mentioned (cf. SA\ete’s 
St. 3Iark, I.C.). See, further, art. Anxouxce- 
MENTS OF Death. 

It is assumed by some that Jesus commenced His ministry 
with views as to His work very different from those with which 
He closed it, the rigour of events leading Him to modif} the 
ideas with which He started (e.g. Weiss, Li/e of Christ, iii. 60). 
If this be true, then the delay in our Lord’s plain announce- 
ment of His death until Peter had made his confession may 
well he due to the fact that He Himself had not before realized 
it as inevitable. But we should require the strongest proof to 
cause us to belie^'e in such vacillation or change ot purpose on 
His part. The L-op' s*'h .■.*■;(. ix. Li. 

never more so t’. a j« i:i *.' fuO’-f-whv h .i- O';.’ 

He restrained His utterances because of His hearers’ inability 
fully to bear the truth (Jn 16 ^ 2 ). We have, therefore, more 
ground for assuming that His reticence was due to His loving 
" T’" ’* ’ . vho had already many doubts 

■ 1 j ' “ than to His ignorance of what 

was before Him. Indeed, in His last discourse He stated that 
now at length He felt able to speak openly, and would from that 
moment («.«■’ UpTi) tell them plainly what was to come to pass, 
in order th:.t Tie;. : .Iirri ih( n-ad’-y believe that He was the 

Christ (J»' M’"). M;-. :r;u Ih'-- openness alike are due 

to His consideration for their weaknesses. 

5* Predictions regarding the destruction of Jeru- 
salem ,. — The chief difficiilties found in the pre- 
dictions of Jesus regarding the destruction of 
Jerusalem are in tin* preat (-scha lologii rJ discourse 
recorded in Mk 13, ami in Mbo Apocalypse’ 

in Lk 17. As both these jiabsage- will come up 
before us under the prophecies of t he Parousia, it 
is not necessary to consider them here. W e now 
refer only to those other passages which foretell it. 

fa) In the parable of the King’s Son, Jesus de- 
clared that those who spitefully entreated and 
slew the messengers would be punished by the 
king’s armies destroying the murderers and burning 
up their city (Mt 22*^). These words contain, 
doubtless, a prediction of the punishment that 
through the ages ever follows aj-ostasy, but not 
the less do they foretell vividly the judgment that 
fell upon Jerusalem. 

(6) In the next chapter (Mt 23) we find the 
denunciation of the scribes by Jesus, which con- 
cludes with His lamentation over the city He 
loved. And He closes with the words, ‘ Your house 
is left unto you desolate. For I say unto you, Ye 
shall not see me henceforth till ye shall say, 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord.’ Here, in foretelling the desolation of the 
Temple, He predicted its destruction ; for while, 
no doubt, its desolation was a spiritual fact from 
the moment He finally quitted its precincts, yet 
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the vi&ihle evidence of its heiiig God- forsaken was 
given in its destruction. 

Lli. (13^5) es these words in a different connexion. In Mt- 
they are spoken at the close of His ministry, just as Jesus was 
U af i'll;- the for the last time as a public teacher. In Lk. 

ih>.*y ari'-r na.urri.Iy from His sad words ■ '."‘m l’ '"ophet 

can perish out of the city. It is difficult »it d. -.v these 
two occasions, and it is possible, though not iDrobable, that the 
words were spoken twice by Him. 

The interpretation of the last part of the prediction is also 
difficult. The desolation is to cease when they shall say, ‘ Blessed 
is he that cometh. . - What future event does this indicate ? 
[f the words were spoken in the connexion given by Mt., they 
cannot refer, as some think, to the cries of the multitude on Palm 
Sunday, as they would have been spoken after that occasion. 
If Lk.^ is right', then this is a possible, but very inadequate, 
interijretation. Thus they may be taken as referring either to 
the Parousia or to the ultimate conversion of the Jews (cf. 
Plummer, St. Liike^ l.c.). If the latter interpretation be ac- 
cepted, then they are a projihecy of the final restoration of the 
Chosen Race, r 'id - .inv-. • . » i the prediction of their rejection 
(Ml 2 H.f; see a i.k !>-'). 

(c) The most minute prediction of the destruction 
of Jerusalem is found in Lk On the occa- 

sion of His triumphal entry, wdien He saw the city 
before Him, He announced with cries of sorrow 
that He foresaw^ its inhabitants shut in, the city 
itself captured, the people slain, and the walls 
demolished. To some this minuteness of detail 
suggests that the E\ ji'i-nd’-t . v/ritir.g after the 
event, coloured his iVoic ihvb'' which 

had already occurred. But if Jesus %vas able to 
foretell the fact of the city’s destruction, He could 
■with equal ease have described the circumstances 
here mentioned, which are really common to all 
sieges. 

(f/) Jesus gave His last predictive • 
the coming judgment on the city to 
who wept as He journeyed to Calvary. He told 
them the days would come (i.e. the days of their 
city’s destruction) when they would call upon the 
mountains to fall on them (Lk 23^), His grief 
for the sorrow that the catastrophe would bring 
on poor womanhood is also shown in His longer 
eschatological discourse (Mk 13^^), where He says : 

* Woe to them that are with child and to them 
that give suck in those days.’ 

6 JO . ’* '♦ . . y the Parousia . — The pre- 

dictic* • the Parousia are among 

the 1 1 ■ ■■ I ‘ - ‘ I i utterances, and many 

weighty questions of criticism and interpretation 
arise which are beyond the limits of this article. 
We can only state the conclusions at which we 
have arrived, rcfcriifig ic.uior> oL(^uh<p'o for fuller 
information (-*ce J’ vnoL''^i.\, Slcom) Coming)- 
There are five chief passages in wdiich Jesus speaks 
of His return, and in each of these He uses language 
difiScult of interpretation. This fact must not be 
forgotten. It is not that He spoke of His return 
sometimes in clear and sometime.'^ in cr^’ptic lan- 
^age, but that whenever He referred to it He 
invariably spoke enigmatically. There must have 
been_ some reason for this persistent ambiguity ; 
and it is to be found in the dulness of spiritiial 
inflight of the Apostles, and their unpreparedness 
for clearer teaching. In this connexion, as in 
connexion with the predictions of His death. He 
\vas unable to speak openly. 

His aim seems to have been to prepare them for the following 
facts : — (a) that He ^^'a 3 about to leave them ; (&) that His death 
would he due to Ilis rejection by the hierarchy and the antagon- 
i-'-'i of Til* p Vji'idaco : (■■) liiai il'O .-in of that generation which 
c ih'ii'i.i <'d !’i IIi-<huil‘ wci.M six-cdily receive its punishment 
i'l T''u Cii«.r •h-,tri!C'iou of riicir (‘iiv and Temple; (d) that He 
Uiui--ii ■AO'q<I. b;. If5- .-pirn .lal n'ighi. be the just avenger on 
Jerusalem of His own death ; (e) that ages of goisi)el preacfiing 
would then follow, during which the curse on the H 0 I 3 - Citv 
would Iasi until the limes of the Gentiles were fulfilled; (/) 
that not u mi I the wliole world was ev angchzed would He visibly 
appear; ((/) but chat Ho Himself, though visibly withdrawn, 
would be spiritually present with them and succeeding genera- 
tions. These facts, .so plain to us, could not possibly have been 
grasped by those who, having found the Messiah, ' necessarily 
expected immediate victory at His hands. We know' that even 
after the forty days’ instruction they stiU were unable to shake 


off their preconceptions, and still hankered after a material 
Messianic kingdom (Ac 16 ) ; and we may therefore be certain 
that during the da.>s spent wnth Him before His death and 
resurrection, thev would have been absolutely unable to under- 
stand Him had IT.* ! ci- * b < " H ^ continuous spintual 
presence, of His ^i' r', i; ■ » ■ ■ '.jt cm v heir lifetime to judge 
Jerusalem, of the -1' Dispensation, and of 

His final visible return at the end of the world. What He could 
do, He did. In words that hiddenly contained these truths. 
He revealed them enigmatically ; and the logic of events would, 
and did, interpret them to His hearers and to the Church after 
them. 

This characteristic of the sayings of Jesus regarding His 
Coming accounts in a measure for the ease with which the 
earlv Church changed her view' as to the time of His return. 
At first she lived in expectation of an immediate return of her 
Lord, hut when events proved that this hope was in a literal 
sense illi * . * ' ’ ' • ■ ' • -,(•? -j’. . •. , ] 

the view' “■ i ' ■ ■■ ■ ! 

Him in Jriis giory. Anu Lius revoiuiiou ui , lOii.: u .;.:i uest ue 
accounted for by the fact that when He d.(i ri -i e at the 
expected time, she turned back to the mysterious w'ords with 
which He had announced His return, and learnt, what circum- 
stances now made plain, the deeper meaning of His pregnant 
sayings. 

We will now consider the five chief passages 
tvhieh foretell His Coming, taking them not in 
the order in which they were spoken, but in that 
which best helps our ■■! . i-- i i'*-;. 

(1) Jesus, in reply .i* : -i'- of Caiaphas 

whether He were the Christ, replied : ‘ I am ; and 
ye shall see the Son of Man sitting at the right 
hand of power, and ■ ■ ’ ■ clouds of heaven ’ 

(Mk 14®^). Mt. has, ■ 1 1 ■ ■ > (dx’ &prc) ye shall 

see . . .’ (26®^) ; Lk. ‘From henceforth (dird rod vvv) 
. . .’ (22®^). It may be that Mk. gives the exact 
words spoken, and that Mt. and Lk. make the addi- 
tion to show what they conceived to be the meaning ; 
but more probably Mk. omitted the ‘ henceforth,’ 
as not ( v)Mi|)ivhriidi'i;j it. It is evident that Jesus 
here spoke nor of His final Parousia, but rather of 
an immediate spiritual visitation which from that 
present moment Caiaphas would o.vpori«‘iic(^ a 
prediction that had not long to for fiillil- 
ment ; for must not the quaking rocks, the rent 
veil, and the opened tomb, followed as they were 
by Pentecost and the victories of the Church, have 
been felt by Caiaphas as true comings in power 
of Him whom he once thought he had mastered ? 
This passage, then, is full of importance ; for here, 
without doubt, Jesus spoke of a ‘Coming’ other 
than the final. And it compels us, when consider- 
ing His other references to the same subject, to 
inquire whether He refers to ‘ historic Comings ’ or 
to His ultimate reappearance at the end of the 
world. It is thought by ^ome that to make His 
sayings I'efer lo micIi ‘ hi-ioric Comings,’ is to use a 
modern key, made merely for the purpose of getting 
out of difficulty (Schwartzkopfi', Proph. of Christ, 
p. 246) ; but in this passage it can have no other 
meaning, unless indeed we hold that Jesus errone- 
oti'-ly i h ought that His final return would be during 
I he lifetiTiKi of Caiaphas — a view to most impossible, 
for it predicates of Him not i^orance but error. 
On the other hand, we shall find that by the use of 
His enigmatic words He suggested fr<ji|nenny that 
His Coming was ‘not one but manifold,’ and that 
bjr His frequent ‘historic returns’ in the great 
crises of the life of Humanity, He would prepare 
the way for and rehearse His grand final Parousia. 

It is remarkable that while Lk. follows Mt. in adding* ‘ hence- 
forth’ to the words of Mk., he separates from botli by omittinf? 
the reference to the ^Ooming’; substituting ‘shall the Son of 
Man be seated at the right luirid of power* for ‘ye shall see the 
Son of Man sitting at the right hand of power, and coming in 
the clouds of heaven.’ Did he feel that ‘the clouds of heaven,’ 
as an apocalj-ptic phrase, was difficult to he understood by his 
Gentile readers ; or did he miss the point of view that recog- 
nized man^ historic Comings? The omission by him of the 
words ‘ye shall see’ points in the latter direction. He under- 
stood the Session of the Son of Man at the right hand, but 
failed to grasp a ‘ Coming’ that would be visible and immediate 
to Caiaphas. A somewhat similar change is made b^’ him in 
the great eschatological discourse, w here he substitutes ‘ know 
ye that the ktngdo/n of God is nigh’ (21^1^) for *he is nigh’ (Mk 
13-5*, Me It is not that, according to him, there is no final 
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coming ; for previously he had recorded (Lk21-5fl-) the prediction 
of the signs in the heavens which, following the ‘ times of the 
Gentiles,’ precede the coming of the Son of Man in the clouds 
wnth power; but rather that where ti-r '•'■'i h r ilo;- ■/. appear 
to him as the pial coming, he sub- o .■ < «• ■ ‘'Vj,-. of the 

Kingdom for the Coming of Christ. He makes a similar change 
in the passage which will next occupy' our consideration, 
namely, Mk 9t, Mt 16-^, Lk 9-’7. Mk. has ‘ some . . . shall in no 
wise taste of death till they see the kingdom of God come with 
power.’ Mt. enlarges it ‘ till they see the Son of Man coming in 
his kingdom,’ while Lk. has simply ‘till they see the kingdom 

of God ’ — a change ‘ easy, but which 

removes from the w ch historic Com- 

ings as are implied by Mt. and not excluded by Mk. 

(2) ‘ The Son of Man shall come in the glory of 

his Father with his angels, and then shall he 
render unto every man according to his deeds. 
Verily I say unto you, There be some of them that 
stand here, which shall in no wise taste of death, 
till they see the Son of Man coming in ]ii< hingJoii! ’ 
(Mt 16^^- ^). Jesus predicts here tv. o * Coining-^ ‘ — 
one at the end of the world, when He returns in the 
glory of His Father to judge the world, the other 
within the lifetime of some of those present. 
Opinions may differ as to when this latter was 
fullilled, whether at the Tian.'-figuGnioi:. or at the 
Resurrection, or at Pentecost, or at the destruction 
of J erusalem, or at each of these in turn ; but un- 
less we are to convict Jesus of error ^ 

we cannot hold that He identified . 

with His final coming to judgment. So" that here, 
as in the words to Caiaphas, we find necessarily a 
prediction in mysterious language of His ‘ historic 
Giiuing'.’ -ji ])rediction that time would explain 
10 ili> di-ciplo' by fulfilling. 

(3) ‘ Ye shall not have gone through the cities 
of Israel, till the Son of Man be come ’ (Mt 10^). 
These words are a fragment peculiar to Ml., and 
occur in the charge of Jesus to rlio AjiomIos when 
sending them out. Much of tlii^ (iiar^fe a- given 
by Mt. is found in different connexions in the 
oth'-r Syiioidic- ; it is therefore impossible to say 
w'u'ihei ilP" particular prediction was spoken at 
the time given by Mt., but this doubt does not 
enable us to conclude that it never was spoken at 
all. On the contrary, the great difficulty on the 
face of the sapng renders it the more certain that 
it was spoken by Him on some occasion. Further, 
it should be noticed that it occurs in that Gospel 
which, as we have seen, records most fully those 
sayings of our Lord which refer to His ‘ Comings ’ 
(1027 26®^). We therefore are right in seeing in the 
words a prediction of His ‘ Coming ^ at the Resur- 
rection, or at Pentecost, or at the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

(4) ‘ The lesser Apocalypse of Jesus ’ is a title 

sometimes given to His discourse found in Lk 17^ 
18^. Having told the Pharisees that the Kingdom 
of God was ‘ among them,’ He turned to His dis- 
ciples and told them that in the future they would 
desire to see ‘ one of the days of the Son of Man ’ 
but would not see it ; but that wdien * his day ’ did 
come, there would be no mistaking it, as it would 
shine as lightning and come as suddenly. He, 
how’'ever, would have first to suffer many things 
and be rejected. He then told them that as ‘ m 
the days ’ of Noah and of Lot (vv.^* ^), worldliness 
predominated until ‘ the day ’ that Noah entered 
the^ ark and Lot left Sodom (vv.^* ^), so would it 
be in ‘ the days of the Son of Man ’ until ‘ the day ’ 
when He would be revealed (vv.^®* ‘ The days’ 

of Noah and Lot vrere days of oi)portunity for 
repentance before ‘ the day ’ of retribution. So 
‘the days of the Son of IVfan ’ must be the period 
of grace that ever precedes ‘ the clay ' of His reve- 
lation in judgment, wdiether that judgment he the 
final judgment or such a penal \dsitation as the 
destruction of Jerusalem. That the immediate 
reference in the passage is to the latter, follows 
from the warning contained in the next verses, 
bidding those on the housetop not come down and 


those in the field not return home These 

words could not possibly apply to the final return 
of Jesns,_ but must have been spoken in reference 
to the flight from the citj* before its destruction. 
And as that impending doom drew near, as the 
atmosphere became weighted with forebodings of 
coming calamity, and as their hearts failed them 
for fear (21-®), then they would desire ‘ one of 
the days of the Son of Man ’ — one of those days of 
God’s patient waiting ; but they would not see it, 
for all was ripened to judgment. ‘His day’ of 
vengeance was at hand. He concluded this section 
with ‘ where the body is, thither will the vultures 
also be gathered _ ’ ■ ■ ' — enigmatic words 

whereby He told -I' ■ that when the cir- 

cumstances became ripe, the event would happen. 
Then followed the parable of the Unrighteous 
Judge (18^), bidding God’s ‘elect’ pray importu- 
nately for relief during the days of trial ; and, 
lastly, came the sorrowful question of Jesus, 
whether, • ’ the v' ty TTis de- 
liverance «■ P" . i'e, w'» • I shall 

‘find fait v ; ■ y.^). The worldliness of 

the days of Noah and Lot supply the answer. 

(5) The discourse found in its simplest form in 
Mk 13 (cf. Mt 24, Lk 21) is the most elaborate 
recorded prophecy of Jesus, and presents to inter- 
preters many and serious difficulties ; but what 
has been said on the four preceding passages 
lessens the difficulties and points to the solution. 
Some scholars get rid of all that puzzles by assum- 
ing that the Evangelists inserted portions of a cur- 
rent Je^\ish-Ch^i^tian Apocalypse throughout the 
discourse of Jesus. (For a good statement of this 
position, and for the various authorities, see 
Moffatt, Historical New Test. p. 637 ; and for a 
good exposition on conservative lines, see Briggs, 
Messiah of the Gospels, pp. 132-165). 

T( be enough to object to such a radical 

.-iHriinri by pointing out the entire absence of any 
external evidence ; but, further, it should be said 
that it seems incredible that the Evangelists 
should, by this sort of literary patchwork, have 
concocted a discourse so difficult for themselves 
and their readers to understand. The undeniable 
difficulties of the passage lead us to think that 
Jesus spoke the words; they also show the con- 
scientious regard for truth that actuated those who 
recorded them. It must also be remembered that 
the difficulties found in this discourse are precisely 
the same in nature as those found in the four pass- 
ages we have just considered, so that to suppose 
that extraneous Apocalyptic literature is inserted 
here would lead us to give a like explanation of all 
these other passages. But that is impossible, for 
no such supposition would for a moment hold, in 
the case, f< ■ ■ ' ■ . of the reply of Jesus to 

Caiaphas. N - ' ■ ■ ■ external nor on internal 

grournU 3=. .Mich a solution to be accepted. 

'Die discoiir.'-e itself must now claim our atten- 
tion. The disciples, having pointed out to Jesus 
the splendour of the TemiJc buihling-. receive the 
reply that not one stone <liall be lei'i upon another : 
a prediction He had previously made regarding the 
cit^ of Jerusalem (Lk lO"-*). The words evidently 
sank deeply into their hearts, for when they sat 
with Him on the Mount of Olives they asked Him 
privately, ‘ When shall these things be, and what 
shall be the sign when these things are all about 
to be accoinpli'ihod ?’ (21'^), They thus a.<kcd two 
question^ : v'lert it would be ; secondly, whac 

sign would herald it. Mt. enlarges the latter ques- 
tion into ‘ What shall be the sign of thy coming 
and of the end of the age?’; showing that the 
disciples connected the destruction of the Temple 
with Christ’s return, and that they sought instruc- 
tion as to whether it was not Mso the End or 
consummation of the age ((rwrih^ia rou aitavos, Mt 
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j 339. 4ft. 49 2820^ gQ 926^^ Lord’s rej)ly is fuli, 

Loth as to the time and the sign of the Temple’s 
destruction, and is also directed to the question of 
His return and the end of the world. The fact 
that He includes these latter subjects in His reply 
as given in all three Gos})els, goes to show that 
tliey were implicit in the siiorter questions of Mk. 
and Lk. He first tells them that it will yiot be 
when false Christs arise and when nation rises 
against nation, for these things are but ‘the be- 
ginnings of travail ’ — the birth-throes preliminary 
to final pains issuing in a new age — (Mk 13®’*^) ; 
but that it ivill be after the g<ispel has been 
preached unto all nation'^, they themselves in the 
meantime suffering [)tu'^ecutiuii ; and then the end 
will come (Mk Mt 

He then spoke of the sign, wliicli would be that 
predicted by Daniel, namely, ‘ the abomination of 
desolation,’ which would warn of the imminent 
destruction of the Temple. He further told them 
that that would occur at a period of unijrecedented 
affliction, and He bade them, when they saw the 
sign, escape at once to the mountains (Mk 
Mt ‘241®’22^ Lk 2P0*24), 

Having thus spoken of the time and the sigyi of 
the destruction, He passed on to speak of His 
‘ Coming,’ which He announced as following ‘ im- 
niediately’ upon the tribulation which He had 
just described. In Mk! we read, ‘ In those days, 
after that tribulation (Mt 24^ ‘ immediately {e-udioj^) 
after . . the sun shall be darkened . . . and 
then shall they see the Son of Man coming in the 
clouds, . . . and he shall send forth his angels and 
gather t<r.2ciht;r ]i;> « t from the four winds . . 
Thus iMiiii Ih.-iiigcii-i - make the coming of the 
Son of Man follow ‘immediately’ upon the fore- 
told tribulation which was to preface the destruc- 
tion of the Temple. 

Briggs {Metisiah of Gospels, p. 155 ) ascribes to the thOius of 
Mt. a prophetic sense similar to ain |5 of the OT. The events 
were near to the vision of the prophet, but not necessarily near 
in actual history. But this does not get over the ‘in those 
days’ of Mk., which is almost as definite as the ‘ immediately’ of 
Mt 

The question at once arises, whether those words 
can be taken as describing the judgment of the 
city and Temple. As far as the signs in heaven 
are concerned, we may say Yes ; for these theo- 
plianic signs may justly be taken as imagery of 
the spiritual. Thus Peter interprets the heavenly 
portents foretold by Joel as fulfilled in the out- 
■■ . ^ e Spirit (Ac But as regards 

i-“ / together of the elect from the utter- 

■ ■■■’ 1- ■■ ■ ■ .' the earth, we must say No. In no 

sense can this be said to have taken place when 
Jerusalem fell. What, then, we are to conclude 
is as follows : Jesus here foretold His ‘ Comings ’ ; 
He unshed His disciples to look forward to an 
early judgment on the guilty city and church, 
and He wished them also to look forward to a 
time of ingathering t(» take place at the consumma- 
tion of all ubings. A> He had done before (Mk 838 01), 
so now He spoke of these two events, one nigh 
at hand, the other far in the distant future, both 
as ‘ Comings ’ of Himself ; but the two Evangelists, 
untaught as yet by events, were unable to separate 
in their records that which to His own mind was 
distinct. This view is much strengthened by our 
finding that that Evangelist who wrote after the 
destruction of Jerusalem was able then to dis- 
tinguish what to them was confused. It is very 
remarkable that Lk., instead of placing the final 
return of Christ immediately after the tribulation, 
inserts a clause which makes the entire Christian 
dispensation intervene. He writes, ‘Jerusalem 
shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the 
times of the Gentiles be fulfilled ’ (Lk 21^) ; and thus 
makes room for the ages of evangelization that 

Z_ 


intervene between the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the Parousia. 

The discourse closed with two remarkable state- 
ments : first, that that generation would not pass 
away until all those things were accomplished (Mk 
133*^, Mt 243^, Lk 213-) ; second, that none save the 
Father, not even the Son, knew ‘ that day and 
hour’ (Mk 133-, Mt 24-'3). That the Evangelists 
I should have placed side by side two such appar- 
i ently conflicting utterances, can be explained only 
by assuming their certain knowledge that Jesus 
I had spoken them, and by their extreme fidelity to 
truth. To apply both sayings to the same event 
makes Jesus say, ‘ I do not know the exact day 
or hour, but I know that it will occur within the 
lifetime of some of those present.’ But the words 
are far too strong for such a meaning. He never 
would have asseverated so strongly in such a con- 
nexion the he angels in heaven and 

of Himself a ^ He evidently meant was, 

that He Himself would visit the Temple and city 
in jiidgmeut. and level them even with the ground 
within that generation ; but that the day and hour 
of His final return in glory were unknown even to 
Himself. ‘That day’ is used frequently as syn- 
onymous with ‘last day,’ indeed appears to be 
always used in that sense where the antecedent is 
not plainlv iriilicau'u. and so must he taken in that 
sense herG 7 “ 26^^ Lk 213^, 2 Th 2 Ti 

JI2. 18 48)^ 

Mt. appends a series of parables which 1 - 

ally apply the great lessons of the disco ■ . 

hearers to watch ; for if the master of the house had kept 
awake, the thief would not have entered. They are to be 
diligent and faithful as trusted servants, so that they may 
receive the blessing from their Master when He returns (Mt 
2443. 51 ). By the parable of the Ten Virgins He cautioned them 
against indolence creeping upon them because of His delay in 
coming. By the parable of the Talents He taught them that 
definite duties are entrusted to them during ‘ the long time ’ of 
His absence, but that on His return He will proportionately 
reward faithful ser\'ice and punish neglect. And, finally, by 
the parable of the Sheep and the Goats He pictured in majestic 
language the great culmination of His ministerial office, when, 
seated on the throne of glory, He will dispense to assembled 
humanity the justice which their deeds of love or selfishness 
have merited. 

The historic Comings, which are, as we have 
seen, so largely predicted by the Synopti^-t.-. are 
as plainly taught by John ; in fact, it is even more 
impossible in the Fourth Gospel than in the first 
three to narrow down the sayings of Jesus that 
refer to His ‘ Comings ’ to any one event. When 
He says, ‘ I will come again, and receive you unto 
my-elf’ I'bF). Ills meaning cannot be exhausted 
In rch'rriiig ihe words to Pentecost, or to death, 
or to liio l\‘iroa'iji ; rather does it include all these. 
Similarly, ‘ I will not leave you desolate : I 
come to you’ (14^®), is not ^ i" '■■! :)reted 
by referring the words to lb ^ or to 

Pentecost, or to personal spiritual revelations ; but 
must include all these. 

In both these verses the Greek is not in the future tense but 
present (iszou.oc.i), meaning not ‘I will come,’ but ‘I come, at 
all tiincb I am coming' (see Westcott, Lc. ; see also 1616.22 21“-2). 
This \ie-A\ of repeated ‘Comings’ does not prevent John from 
teaching the great Final Advent, for he records the words of 
Jesus which foretell the hour when the dead in their graves 
shall hear His voice (528) j and in his Epistles uses the word 
sretpourlee, in exactly the same sense as it is used by Matthew, 
James, and Paul (1 Jn 228 ; cf, Mt 24 ®, Ja 5 ?, 1 Co 1528). 

The predictions of Jesus carry us even beyond 
His Parousia. They tell us that His Coming will 
be the signal for the resurrection of the dead, both 
bad and good alike ( Jn 5^®* ^), and that that resur- 
rection will be followed by the judgment of man- 
kind. It is revealed that He Himself will be the 
Judge, and that before the throne of His glory will 
he gathered the entire human race in order that 
they may receive the ju«it recompense for their deeds 
(Mt 253^^^-), each individiifd receiving his merited 
sentence (Mt 253^ 22^1 The Judgment will 
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thus he universal and individual. It is further 
revealed that the decisions of that judgment will 
be ‘ age-long ’ in their consequences. On the one 
hand, the guilty \Yill sutler from ‘ the unquenchable 
fire ’ and ‘ the undying worm ’ (Mk ; they 

will be shut out from the marriage feast of the 
King’'' isoTi, and condemned to ^ outer darkness’ (Mt 
*2-2"* :25''’'b. On the other hand, the iL-' .■ ■ 

pass in with the F* ■! i ;«> the maivlag-w ^23 ,, 

will enter into tl-* ^"y Lord (25-^), will be 

received unto Himself (Jn 14^), and will behold His 
glory (17“’*^). 

As regards the predicted bliss of the pardoned, 
there can be no doubt that Jesus taught that it 
•was of eternal duration, for that bliss is naught but 
the gift of life, and that life is the life of God 
Himself, and so necessarily is c‘\ « rh:'; iiig as He 
is everlasting (Jn 1 -^ 526 - 29 ^ j .)„ o’-- His 
teaching regarding the duration of the punishment 
of the wicked, however, is less plain. Much of 
His language is highly figurative, and may have 
been used by Him only to express the terrible 
punishment that awaits unrepented sin in the next 
world, without [)rccludiiig the hope that God will 
finally win all to riiui''elr by love ; a hope that not 
a few passages in the later books of the T suggest. 

V. The prophetic office of the Ascended Christ. — 
We must not conceive of the prophetic office of 
J esus as ceasing with His ascension ; for it, no 
less than ’ ■ and kingly, belongs to His 

essential . - he Redeemer of men. Error 

as w’ell as sin blights human life, and truth as well 
as 1 is needed to restore the fallen, 

and ricrcfui'o iiom the right hand of God He still 
teaches the w’orld He loves. 

1 . His prophetic work is carried on by Him 
through the instrumentality of Ris Churchy which 
is inspired by Hi.'' Spirit. " It is not that He has 
transferred His teaching office from Himself to the 
Church, but that He ITihiself ."till teaches the -world 
through her. When the earliest preachers of the 
gospel proclaimed their message, He, though en- 
throned, worked wuth them and confirmed the 
word w'ith signs following (Mk 16^) ; and it was 
His Spirit — ‘the Spirit of Jesus’ — tlaat prevented 
Paul the iiiEsionary from eiiieriTigBithynia(Acl6^), 
and that thus directed his steps as a teacher to 
Europe. In a word, the Church in her teaching 
office is taught, confirmed, and guided by Jesus 
Christ, her ever-living Prophet. 

2. Shortly afier tlie Church started on her career, 

the inheren*t ■■■;’■ i ■ • ■ or, which she possessed 
by her unio: ■ ■■. ' ■ ■■ . exhibited itself in a 

recognized order of prophets , — men and women wffio 
preached under the influence of direct inspiration, 
and who at times w^ere able to foretell the future. 
These prophets were placed by St. Paul second in 
his list of Church ministrants (1 Co 12’-^, Eph 4^^). 
Their natural tendency toward- iv.b' ■pcuilonc-c by 
and by brought them into wiili the 

Church’s authoritative organizations ; and their 
ministry of enthusiasm, under the pressure of the 
more regular and constant ministrations, gradually 
fell into disuse. 

3. But the many movements cbiisiiiisg i“-j'irrii hm 
throughout her history tell us that the prophetic 
Spirit is ever present, though ])erhaps ■^lumbering, 
within the Christian body. It is difficult to see 
how such a gift as prophecy, which by its spon- 
taneity refuses to be bound by fixed rules, can 
coexist, without confusion, as a power along with 
the stated ministry ; but not the least need of the 
present life of the Church is the discovery of means 
whereby she may develop her oiganized existence 
as a community, and at the same time permit 
the free utterance of those direct spiritual com- 
munications which she may receive from Christ her 
Prophet. 


Literature. — (1) On the Messiah as Prophet: Stanton, 
Jewish and Christian Mebsiah, pp. 126, 293 f. (2) On Christ’s 
Prophetic Office: Martensen, Chr. Dogmatics, p. 295 ff. ; and 
esp. Dorner, Syst. oj Chr. Doctrine, vols. hi. and iv. passim. 
(3) On distinctive marks of prophet : Oehler, OT Theol. ; A. B. 
Davidson, OT Theol., also his art. ‘Prophecy’ in Hastings’ 
DB ; Ottley, Aspects of OT, p. 275 ff. (4) On Christ’s didactic 
r.dersheim, LT; Weiss, Dije of Christ [Neander’s 
/ not modern, is very useful]; Bishop D’Arcy’s 
iin;,.. of our Lord (Hodder) is succinct but full 

and valuable, see also his art. Ideas (Leading). (5) On 
Christ’s predictive prophecies : for those regarding His death 
see Schwartzkopff, Prophecies of Jesus Christ [Eng. tr. T. & T. 
Clark]; but for conser^ati\e .standpoint, Denney, Death of 
Christ ; for those regarding His Ketiirn see Stevens, NT Theol. 
pt. I. ch. xii. ; Briggs, Messiah of Gospels, ch. iv. and passim ; 
S- Davidson, Doctrine of Last Things ; - ■ .. -U ■ • . .1 ; 

Muirhead, Eschatology of Jesus; art. 

Charles !. F. i-'’ i’-on 

PROPHETESS.— Among OT prophetesses may be 
named ]Miriam (Ex 15-^), and esp. Deborah (Jg 4f.) 
and Hiildah (2 K 22^-^, 2 Ch 34--}. The prophetess 
Noadiah opposed Kehemiah (Xeh 6^^). While it 
was the exception for women to be called to the 
prophetic office, they were by no means excluded 
from it, and it is manifest that Deborah and Huldah 
made a deep imjiress upon their contemporaries. 
The only mention of a prophetess in the Gospels is 
that of Anna, who recognized the infant Messiah 
when His parents presented Him in the Temple (Lk 
2^). She was of the tribe of Asher, and had lived 
to a great age, being probably a good deal over 
a hundred years old. She spoke to the pious 
worshippers in the Temple concerning the work of 
Jesus. See Anka. Jdiix R. Sampey. 

PROPITIATION.-— The idea of propitiation is 
directly expressed in the XT by the v^ords i'hdcTKojj.ai, 
LXaa-fjLds, and iXaarhpLov, which occur but six times. 
Tlie verb is found in Lk 18^®, He 2^^, the substan- 
tive in 1 Jn 2^ 4’^; l\a<jTiipiov, be it adjective or 
substantive, in Ro 3^®, He 9®. As the ground of 
reconciliation and atonement, it is the innermost 
truth in reference to Christ’s redemptive work. 

The word ikotencofAea Came down from classic usage through 
the LXX into the writings of the NT. As used in the latter, it 
refers to the relation of Christ’s work to sin. We are interested 
chiefly in this article, therefore, in tracing the meaning it had 
in the LXX in reference to the sin- and guilL-ofTering.'. It was 
used to render the Heb. kipper, ‘ to cover.’ Thnt wln'ch consti- 
tuted the emblematic cover which hid sin from God so that He 
could :»» T 1 - .Ih'Uir'i ’ d'd ii<>i i xN;. was the shed blood (or life) 
of ;iu' "JD r r.t'.nl \ '< i:n . in .'.i luirrow limits of this article it 
is only possible to refer to the conclusions reached b} eminent 
scholars with whom the writer \entures in general to agree. 
He would mention e'perian> Prof, W. P- Paterson’s art. ‘Sacri- 
fice' m Ihibiingy DB. where the conclusion is reached that ‘the 
expia’.ioii of guilt i^ the leading purpose of Levitical sacrifices,’ 
and that the e\}>iaiiori i> acooTiiplishcd through the sacrifice 
taking the place of the offLiider, and it* death being accepted in 
place of his. While this seems the manifest import of the 
Levitical sin- and guilt-offerings with W’hich we are in this dis- 
cussion concerned, it is pretty certain that this was the view of 
the Jews in our Lord’s time. As Holtzmann says (Neutest. 
Theol. p. 68), ‘ Every thing pressed towards ii.c a-'i i>ii)l'o:i that 
the offering of a life*^ substituted tor sinners i oi'<i rt.'- lo God’s 
appfiininuTH, (‘uT'cellcd t'Vc dviu.h |)erialty which had been in- 
<‘urrcd, nrsd i iuji q n :iii\ Du- offered blood of the sacrificial 
victim expiated sin as the surrogate for the life of the guilty.’ 

1. In the teaching of our Lord. — The single in- 
stance in which our Lord is reported to have used 
the word Ikda-Ko/mi, in Lk 18^®, has little hearing on 
the question whether He thought His work a pro- 
pitiation. This question must be considered on the 
broader ^ound of His tliought of the relation in 
which His work stood to the Levitical sacrifices 
out of which the id<-M of jn-opitiniion grew. Now, 
the Evangelists Ix.^kned niiich relating to His 
birth, lifework, and death to be the fulfilment of 
OT prophecy (Mt l^* 2®* 3^ 4^®* 12^^ 13^® 21® 

etc. ). They evidently got this impression from our 
Lord Himself, who saw the OT fulfilled in Him- 
self (Mt 1314- 1 ® 21^, but esp. Mt Lk 

2413-31), He did not view His work and teaching 
as a break in the continuity of religious historic^ 
development, but as woven into its evolving pro- 
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gress. He came to fill the Law and the Prophets 
full of a new meaning hy stripping^ them of 
Kahbinic accretions and revealing their deepest 
spiritual import. He saw His life and death re- 
lated to Moses (the Law) and all the Prophets. 

In view of this gcneidl conception, we must 
interpret our Lord’s lefcreiico'^ to His death. The 
place His death had in His thought, apart from the 
more direct teaching as to its purpose and import, 
makes it plain that it was deemed of paramoimt 
importance in His mission work. Interpreting 
His words at His baj^tism (Mt 3^® ‘ Thus it be- 
cometh us to T’ . h ■■ c— "> in the light 

of Mt 20— r;: ■ 'p- ■ IS ' -rds in Lk 12^0 

(M have a baptism* to be" baptized with, and how 
am I straitened till it be accomplished ’), it would 
seem that His death was before Him from the first 
as an essential part of His mission. Of the same 
meaning is ilk 2 -^ (cf. Mt 9^®, Lk 5^^) of the taking 
away of tlie bridegroom. He foretold that His 
resurrection would follow His death (Mt 12 ^*^ H Lk 
He dwelt upon the details of His betrayal 
and death (IVIt cf. Mk 8 -^ 10 ^ 2 - 34 ^ 922 ^ 

connexion with these prophetic statements He 
gives the warning: ‘He that doth not take his 
cross and follow after me, is not worthy of me,’ 
and ‘ he that loseth his life for my sake shall find 
it ’ (Mt 1038- 39 16-^- 35, cf. Mk 83^* 35 and Lk 033 - =4^ see 
also Jn 838), referring, doubtless, to the manner of 
His death. 

On coming down from the Transfiguration, He 
forbade the three to mention what they had wit- 
nessed till He was risen from the dead (Sit 17^ cf. 
IMk 839), 931 (declares that Moses and Elijah 

talked with Jesus of His death as of supreme 
moment. As the end drew near, He dwelt more 
upon His death and resurrection (Mt ^ 20^®* 
2133"^9, cf. Mk 123-8, Jn The great space given 

to the circumstances connected with our Lord’s 
death seems to show that the Evangelists saw in it 
the culmination of His redemptive work. 

But our Lord connects Himself more explicitly 
with the sacrificial system. In Lk 223^ 1 1 e i < 1 cm i 1 1 1 '- 
Himself with the Servant of Jehovah of Is 53, as 
‘ he was reckoned with the transgressors.’ In Mt 
2038 (of. Mk 1CH5) He says that He is to ‘ give his 
life a ransom for (dvr£ ‘in the place of’) many.’ 
At the solemn institution of the Supper (Mt 26^, 
ef. Mk 143 ^, Lk 2239), wine is said to represent 
‘ my blood of the new covenant, which is shed for 
many unto the remission of sins.’ He was also to 
give His * flesh for the life of the world ’ (Jn 
St. John also identifies Him with the Suffering 
Servant of Jehovah of Is 53, in Jn 123®, The words 
of the Baptist : ‘ Behold the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world ’ (Jn l^^), probably 
also are in terms of Is 53®, as the Servant of Jeho- 
vah, * bruised for our iniquities,’ like the sacrificial 
lamb, endured death silently. 

From all these lines of evidence it is impossible 
to ^eape the conclusion that our Lord and the 
Evangelists considered His death to he of para- 
mount importance in His mission, and gave it this 
value because it stood to the sins of the world in a 
similar relation to that which the Levitical sacri- 
fices held to the sins of the Jews. 

If the conclusion be accepted that these sacrifices 
were expiatory and vicarious, we have a clear idea 
of the purpose our Lord supposed His death served. 
Neither need we wonder that He taught so little 
about the purport of His death. The false notions 
of His Kingdom entertained by TTi.'- disci j Jo.'* made 
them invincibly oj>}> 0 'sed to Hi" 0"(at)lishiTjg it 
through the iri.^icad of a crown. They were 

‘ foolish and slow of heart ’ (Lk 243®). Consequently 
He had ‘many things to say’ to them which they 
could not bear before His death shattered their 
false ideas (Jn 16^’^3). It was only then that tlii.s 


fuller instruction could be given and was promised. 
Immediately after His resurrection He began to 
instruct His disciples as to the meaning of His 
mission and death as they stood related to the Law 
and the Prophets (Lk 24-9* 37). They were not the 
men to invent an interijretation of His death, or to 
go back to Levitical explanations without His 
sanction. \ too much to break 

consciously v. ■' • ii> The confidence 

with which they taught, beginning with Pentecost, 
can be explained only by their receiving from our 
Lord Himself and from the promised Spirit a cer- 
tain knowledge of the nature of His work. Any 
\dew which makes our Lord’s mission a break with 
the religious development either before or after, 
but much more with both, has against it the 
strongest conceivable presumption. St. Paul, St. 
Peter, and St. John all believed themselves to he 
giving our Lord’s own view of the purport of His 
work. They were in a better position to know 
His owm ■"* Himself and His mission than 

any at tt ' -of day. From them we can 

get the clearest light on our Lord’s own conception 
of the purpose served by His life and death. 

2. In the teaching of the Apostles.— While we 
may have the key to the innermost meaning of our 
Lord’s mission work in the forms of the word 
iXda-Ko/jLat, they must be interpreted in the perspec- 
tive of th- ■ ■ the EphLle>. While 

theword--' : . ■ so seldom, the idea 

that our Lora s worK was a propitiation is woven 
into the warp and woof of them all. The whole 
aim of Hebrews is to show that Christ, as a jiriest 
(bo people, and as a sacrifice, expiated 
;lKdr>hi, rnd was the antitype of the old priest- 
hood and sacrifices. He was, as the Passover lamb, 
sacrificed for men without thr broMking of a bone 
(Jn 1939 , 1 Co 5^*®, cf. Ex 12''';; lie was a sin- 
offering (Ko 8®, He 13^^). As in the Levitical sacri- 
fices for sin, the shed blood, reiDresenting the life 
given up, was the !»•*"• it !.,! -o emphasis is laid 
upon the blood of*^ i-* 1 1 i - redemptive work 

(Ro 53 , Eph V 2^3, Col Heb. passim, 1 P 
1 Jn H, Bev 1® 5^ etc.). The blood of Christ is said 
to be the blood of sprinkling, because the blood of 
the sacrifices was sprinkled (1 P P, He 123^). We 
must, then, interpret the definite words IXdo-KecrdaL, 
i\a<rfjL6s, and i\a(xriqpLov in the light of the environing 
<*on(*o])tion of Christ as the antitype of the old sin- 
and guilt-offerings, which was held by those who 
used them. 

{a) St. FauL — The earliest, as well as the most im- 
l'« ul js rd . :’i"i j; m v : ' in Bo 335* 36 « whom God set forth 
/o O-’ <1 ij!' u,'i! (IXaarrjpLov), through faith, by 

his blood, to show Id" righl(:<)n"riO"" bocjnise of the 
assing over of the "m> tlono aiorelinio, in the for- 
earance of God ; for the showing of his righteous- 
ness at this present season : that he might himself 
be just, and the justifier of him that hath faith in 
Jesu'i.’ According to St. Paul’s conception, Christ 
is a ]»Topiii}iTi<^n in {iv) His blood or death, and be- 
cause Ih' m}iiufc<i< or demonstrates the righteous- 
ness of God. The righteousness of God demanded 
this demonstration to vindicate it against the 
suspicion of its violation which might arise because 
of the pas‘^ing over of sins done aforetime, and of 
the jiistificjition of the believer at the present 
season. The nature of this righteousness is also 
evident. It is that in God which demands that 
sins be punished and not passed over in forbear- 
ance, and that sinners be condemned and not justi- 
fied. It is that in God -which is cast under suspicion 
when the reverse of this is done, and therefore needs 
demonstration and xindication. It is subjective 
rigliteousness in God. It is true that God pro- 
vided the propitiation which His righteousness 
demands, and He does this in love (Bo 5®), but all 
the same, the propitiation to demonstrate His 
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ri,L:iiteori^ne^^ had to be i^rovided by love in order 
To ^•i7l(iic^lre righteoutsness in ‘passing over’ sins in 
forbearance and in ‘justifying’ on the condition 
of faith. To confound righteousness and love in 
their manifestations, would be to remove the very 
gioiu'i’ uf the problem involved in being just and 
ja- if sing. Neither is the faith which might be 
aroused by the setting forth of Christ in His blood 
that which has propitiatory value. The righteous- 
ness of God had to be vindicated by this very pro- 
pitiation in the case of those who had faith in 
Jesus. Christ in His blood constitutes the pro- 
pitiation. It becomes effective as a propitiation, 
through faith. 

In what sense, then, does St. Paul regard our 
Lord as a propitiation? How could He in His 
blood or death demonstrate God’s righteousness, 
which demanded that sins be punished and not 
passed over, and that the ungodly be condemned 
and not justified when the reverse of this took 
place ? Could it be in any other way than that, in 
the death of Christ, i h-- -.f G')d which 

made these demands ii*i- for the 

sins of men of the same kind as would have been 
paid if God had let His punitive wrath (Eo 1^®} fall 
upon the transgressor? In His death Christ en- 
dured the just desert of sin (Eo 6^), as ‘ him who 
knew no sin he (God) made to be sin on our behalf’ 
(2 Co He could in conseqi.' ; h-- “• sins 

in forbearance, and justify the '-o ^ r • un- 

godly (Eo 4 ^), and His righteousness would not be 
tarnished but demonstrated, because Christ stood 
for sinners, and all died in His death (2 Co 5 ^^). 
This is the natural interpretation of the passage 
itself. It also brings it into accord with St. Paul’s 
general circle of ideas. It is in harmony with the 
central idea of the Levitical sacrifices for sin from 
which the pivotal word iXaa-rTjpLov is derived. In it 
the thought of our Lord in Mt 20 ^® }1 Mk 10 ^^ (‘^ve 
his life a ransom \\- 6 Tpov] in the stead of sill ’), 
and Mt 26 ^ etc,, is reflected and expanded. The 
historical continuity of thought between the OT 
and our Lord, and our Lord and St. Paul, is also 
preserved. 

{b) St. John. — As St. Paul, in viewing Christ a*- 
a projpitiation, lays emphasis upon II (lenion''i:r{i- 
tion of the Divine righteousness, St. John sees in 
His propitiation a demonstration of the Divine 
love. Taking the two instances where He is said 
to be a ju’opi nation 1 Jn 2^ 4 ^®), we find 

that He i- a pi'opi nation for sins. The sending of 
Christ as a propitiation was prompted by God’s love, 
not as a return for man’s love. The propitiation 
was for the whole world, and not for tho^e alone 
who should be saved. It is Jesus Christ the 
HigM&oiisvAvi' ' 'h.-- ajijjan'utly .-^liow 
ing that His tn-p'.i , '■■■■■ ■: luni a peculiar 

relation to rigfiteousness.*^ As St. John had just 
referred to our Lord’s blood as cleansing from ail 
sin (1 Jn 1’), it is plain that he thought of Christ 
in His blood or death as the propitiation. Neither 
is He the propitiation for sins because of any cleans- 
ing or oiher work wronghr iu men as a consequence 
of His work and <lcarh ; uu- He is the propitiation 
for the whole world, many of whom mil never be 
purified or subjectively changed by or through it. 
The propitiation is due to a work for us, and not 
in us, except as a consequence. It must then, in 
itself, have reference to God, and not to a work in 
men’s hearts. This brings these passages into har- 
mony with tlie Johaiinirie conception in Eevela- 
tion. There it is ever as the Lamb that was slain 
— the antitype of the sacrificial victim — that He is 
spoken of, and that His blood is said to purify and 
redeem (Eev 56.8.3251 ^ js 59 714 etc.). St. 

John’s whole view of Christ as the antitype of the 
sacrificial victims, in connexion with his statement 
(1 Jn 2^) that He is the propitiation for the whole 


world, can be explained only on the ground that 
he thought of Christ’s piopiiiatory Avork as liaAung 
primarily an efficacy God ward, and man ward only 
as a consequence. 

(c) Ti p ■ -7 Hebrews. — According to 

He 2^”, ■ . ..• . le for sin. It is made by 

Christ ’ • ■ f the ’ .-o*’ of 

the OT. ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ scope -■! cup 

to 10®^ it is made as He offers His own blood as the 
perfect antitype of the imx^erfeet sacrificial system 
of the old economy^, wffiich was thereby fulfilled and 
then abolished. Through His sacrifice a ‘purifi- 
cation of sins’ (1®), a cleansing of the ‘conscience 
from dead Avorks ’ (9^*^), is AAWought, and access to 
God assured (10®"-^), The eternal takes the place 
of the temporal, the perfect of the imperfect, the 
inAA'ard of the out\A"ard and fleshly, the real of the 
'-ymlMilic!!! and typical. To the question AAdiether 
( in-i-t'*- work effected something objectively for us 
as Avell as proAuded for a -ub/-'-.-' \ (■ \.ork in us, 
the ansAA'er is clear. By I '1- i death He 

‘made purification of sins’ (l^h ‘obtained eternal 
redemption’ (9^-), ‘put aAvay sin’ (9‘^®), ‘perfected 
for eA^er them aaLo are sanctified’ (10^*^). All this 
is regarded as already accomplished for us in 
Christ’s sacrificial death, and not as still to be 
AATought in U.S through its influence. This Avork 
us, as prior to that in us, is its necessary con- 
dition and ground, as apart from the shedding of 
blood there is no remission (9^). The author of 
HehreAVS uses ‘ sanctify,’ ‘purify,’ and ‘ perfect’ in 
these pa<>age.s in the Pauline sense of ‘justify.’ 

The sacrifices of Avhich that of Christ AA’as the 
antitype did not give access to God’s faA^our by 
remoAung a hindrance Avuthin the soul of the offerer, 
hut hy removing one that was objective. The 
iTitcii)retation Avliicli Avould make the author of 
HehreAA^s restrict the efficacy of Christ’s Avork to 
its influence upon men, dislocates it from its Avhole 
setting, destroys its plaint-1 bv -‘lt ifi- 

cance, and would make his gikit^ 

to the HebreAA^ readers forvlMn-i i ''ii- 01 it 

prepared. Neither are the*-'‘ wfir''*r‘- 1 ’‘b- as to 
hoAA" Christ’s wwk had this ol-jn n \ o '‘Iik .■ ^-y. The 
emphasis put upon the fitness of Christ’s sharing 
man’s nature and condition in order to do His 
W’ork for them as high priest and sacrifice (cli. 2) is 
significant, and the statement that He tasted death 
for every man (2®) and bore the sins of many ( 9 ^®), | 

taken in connexion Avith His antitypical relation 
to the sacrificial system, can scarcely mean less 
than that He represented men in some Avay, so 
that He could bear their sins for them and die on 
their behalf. 

What, then, does ‘ to make xirojiitiation for the 
sins of the people’ [eh rb Lkd.(rK€a- 6 aL ras a/xapria^) 
mean as embedded in the author’s general thought ? 
The verb is in the middle voice with an active 
sense. Doubtless Winer is right in regarding it 
as elliptical, and meaning ‘to i.:'c God for 

the sins of the people.’ The rorA.! i--!; t-f making 
the propitiation is Christ’s idcntiJicaLiori Aviiii 
humanity in nature and condition. The propi- 
tiatory value is in His blood, as He tastes death 
i for every man so as to bear the sins of all, in 
a AA-'ay analogous to that in which the sacrificial 
victim bore those of the offerer. The proxiitiation 
thus effected w^as objectiA’e for us, and not subjec- 
th’-e in us. Through it forgiveness and access to 
God are possible. The propitiation puts away sin 
once for all — puts it out of the way as an obstacle 
to the Divine favour and forgiveness. How the 
sin is remoA^ed by His death is not explicitly stated, 
hut the Avhole sweep of thought is favourable to 
the view that it was as a satisfaction to that in 
God Avhich sin offends — call it holiness or righteous- 
ness as one Avill — and is in substantial agreement 
with St. Paul’s conception. The Auew that the 
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author of Hebrews thought of proi^itiation as 
effected by a ‘mysterious mhereiit quality’ he 
attributed to Christ's blood giving it direct ‘ in- 
herent power to cleanse the life’ (Stevens, The 
Christian Doctrine of Salixition, p. 88 f.), i« too 
vapid to be credited to him. 

If tlie writer of this article has succeeded in 
correctly in:.-. or- ■■ ■■!;_; Scripture thought on this 
central dooLrinc, liieii our Lord neither broke with 
the thought of the OT, nor did the writers of the 
Epistles break with His conception. They were 
interpreting His death in the fuller light of His 
own teachings after His resurrection and with the 
Spirit's hell). We are justilied in iiiLerp'-eting His 
own allusions to what was done by His death in 
view of both. Beneath the super hcial variations 
due to the aspects of truth treated and the special 
aim of each of the NT writers, thex'e is an under- 
lying unity of thought as to Avliat W’as effected by 
the death of Christ, and how it had efficacy to this 
end. See also artt. Atonement, Death of 
Christ, Ransom, Reconciliation, Redemption, 
Sacrifice, Vicarious Sacrifice [the last two 
written from a different standpoint]. 
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Bruce, St. Paul’s Conception of’'"'.' ’ ■ Driver, 

art. ‘ Propitiation ’ in Hasting-s’ i)i; , ‘ ‘Das Wesen 
der Suhne der altest. Opfertora ’ in SK, 1S91 ; H. Schultz, 
AJT/t, 190*’ i'. I"’. D- ■ Ti' ‘ D ml of Christ; Gess, ‘Zur 
Lehre von A ( i ^ r ^ . /,■ Deutsche Theol.^ vols. 

iii. iv. ; Lo:i’ i, ■'*7'; I 'a ,,f 

yT(lS9'I), 107; Vincent Tymms, Chr. Idea of AOmeuienf (liioi), 
191 ; W. M. Ramsay in ExpT x. (1S99) 157 ; and also Literature 
under articles on Atonement, Reconciliation, Sacrifice, etc. 

C. Goodspeed. 

PROSELYTE. — 1. Deriyation of the name. — 

TTpocri^Xvros (from xpocrepxo^ua:) means lit. ‘ one who 
has arrived at a place,’ hcTice. ‘a ‘a so- 

journer.’ In the LXX it fr'‘qiuintly n-cd as the 
equivalent of the Heb. -13 (see Expos, iv. x. [1894] 
p. 264). By NT times it had acquired the technical 
meaning- of ‘one who was a convert to Judaism 
from IieaLhcndoiri,’ without any indication of place 
of residence being involved. This special meaning 
had also been gradually acc[uired by na (see W. R. 
Smith, OTJC^ p. 342 n. ; also Oxford Heb. Lex. s.v. 
13), and also by the Aramaic (LXX yeuhpa.%). 

2. Classes of proselytes. — In the time of Christ 
many foreigners had fully embraced Judaism, and 
were called ‘ proselytes ’ ; there were also others, 
far more numerous, who had partially adopted 
Jewish doctrines and customs. The latter are in- 
dicated in the NT by a-e^bjaevoL (Ac 13^ 16^^ 17^ 
18^) and (po^otipevoL [rbv dedv] (10- 13^®*^). These 
words indicate that they reverenced Israel’s God 
and in part obeyed the Law, hut had not fully 
entered into the fellowship of Israel. These divi- 
sions corr^pond to those of the Mishna, where li 
is a fully admit tc-: ' *■. Jiiid the term na 

(lit. a resident > jq-piV-i to those who were 

more loosely attached to the Jewish worship. 
Later Rabbis expressed the same distinction by 
the phrases ‘proselyte of Rigliteou‘>neKs’ (p-xn m), 
as contrasted with ‘ proselyte of the Gate * ( -.rwn ii). 

(^if) Proselytes properly so mllcd (NT r-poa-rikvros ; 
Mishna na ; Rabbinic name pi^n 13). These were 
heathen by birth, xvho had been admitted to full 
fellowship in Jewish w^orship. Three observances 
wjere required for their admission : (1) Circum- 
cision. (2) Baptism, which was analogous to the 
ceremonial purifications so freriuentlv required of 
the Jew's (Schiirer, HJP ii. ii. 321 ; also Eders- 
heim, LT ii. 745). Some have maintained that the 
baptism of proselytes did not originate so early as 
the time of Christ, hut the Mishna iiicidentallv 1 
refers to it as if it had been long in (3) The 

offering of a sacrifice, by which atonement was 
made for the sins of tlie ])r<;<ely(c. Those thus 
admitted undertook to ob'-orv<* r!ie whole Law (cf. 
Gal 5®), and they were granted privileges almost 


equal to those of an Israelite. Such are referred 
to in Mt 23^^ Jn 12^^ Ac 2^^ 6® 13^^.^ 

(6) Those denominated in the NT cre^opepoi or 
(polSov/jLevoi (Mishna 12 ; by the Rabbis nj). 
The Talmud represents these as keeping w'hat w^ere 
denominated ‘the seven precepts of Noah’— com- 
j)rising the duties which were considered incum- 
bent upon all men, even outside Israel {Aboda 
Zara., 645). These precepts w'ere : (1) obedience to 
those in authority ; (2) reverence to the name of 
God ; (3) abstinence from idolatry, (4) from forni- 
cation, (5) from stealing, (6) from murder, (7) from 
fiesh w'ith the blood in it (Sank. 56b). [The 
decision respecting ' ’"’i- incumbent upon 

Gentile converts (Ac sliow's some agreement 
with these precepts]. 

Since nu’W 13 means one permanently dwelling in the 
country of Israel, the Talmud involves that all who were 
allowed to dwell in Palestine were required to keep the pre- 
cepts of Noah ; but this was never actually enforced — it was 
theoretical only. 

Persons w-ho, without becoming full ‘ proselytes 
j of Righteousness,’ inclined to a greater or less 
extent tow'ards Jewish doctrines and practices are 
referred to in the NT, Mt 8®"^^ Lk 7^'^*^, Ac 10^ 

1316.26. 43. 50 1614 I74. 17 IgT, 

3. Pros(;l> ibiiig in ii\u ibiic of Christ.— The 

■ ■ ■ .... ■ wiiich favoured 

' ' ■ ■ . 5 into the West, 

afforded an opportunity for Jewish jiroselytizing. 
The moral earnestness and monotheism of Judaism 
commended it to those wiio, having lost faith in 
heathen deities, w'ere -c^-king .t siicre rational and 
ethical creed. The < ■'•ivlc--)-* akii'g Jews, wiio 
w^ere to be found in all the great cities of the 
Roman Empire, carried the knowledge of the 
Mosaic Law' into the midst of heathendom, and 
presented their faith^ in a form calculated to win 
the approval of their neighbours. This accom- 
modation to their surroundings in the way of 
nqin'-cniing rheir creed was partly unconscious, 
tln**>ugh liieir contact with Gentile thought, and 
partly an iiiientional (‘iiijiha^i/irig of the moral 
side of Judaism, while nuMvIy mnioii.il and cere- 
monial features which might repel inquirers w'ere 
minimized (Schiirer, li. ii. 297). Hence, in spite of 
the scorn which Roman writers heaped upon the 
Jews (Tac. Hist. v. 2-8 ; Juv. Sat. vi. and xiv. ; Cic. 
pro Macco, 28), numerous adherents w^ere gained, 
who either fully or partially accepted Judaism (Jos. 
c. Aphon. ii. 40, Ant. XX. ii. 3). Many of these 
converts w'ere women (Jos. BJ ll. xx. 2 : also Ac 

1350 1014 1J4), 

From pr.»'c]\ b'- ,! \ »-ry considerable revenue 
was recvlM-. :•> .!ic T. mj.b: authorities (Jos. Ant. 
XIV. vii. 2). This pecuniary .•id\ aritapc from the 
spread of Judaism stimulated jicuvilv in prose- 
lytizing, such as that noticed by Christ In Mt 23^®. 
Some J ews fraudulently enriched themselves from 
the gifts of profeelyttis (Jos. Ant. XVIll. iii. 5). 
Such unw'orthy motives for proselytizing w^'ere 
condemned, by Jesus (Mt 23^®). 

Illustrations of the fanatical zeal of the Jew's in 
making proselytes are found in Jos. Life^ 23, Ant. 
XIII. ix. 1, xi. 3, XV. 4, XX. ii. 1, BJ ll. xvi. 10, 
XVII. X. 

The account of the Acts shows thal Ic- 

often became converts to Christianity, i-i-kx. - 
an important factor in the establishment of the 
Gentile Christian Church. The struggle between 
St. Paul and the Judaizers (Ac 15 and Ep. to 
Galatians) was an attempt on the part of Christian 
Pharisees to compel Gentile Christians to become 
‘ jn-o^eh'tes of Righteousness.’ 

4. Moral quality of Jewish proselytes. — Prose- 
lytes who had accepted Judaism from pure motives 
must have been men of high character ; neverthe- 
less proselytes are spoken of slightingly by the 
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Talmud. Thus ^ve read (Bab. Middnh, fol. 13. 2) : 
‘ Proselytes and sodomites hinder the coming of 
the Messiah.’ This is explained to mean that 
proselytes often erred through ignorance of the 
Law. We can readily imagine that insistence 
upon the minutise of Pharisaic tradition (cf. Mt 
23^) would tend to produce a debased character 
Mich as is charged against some in Mt 23^®. Eders- 
heim, however, suggests (XT ii. 412) that the 
word ^ proselyte ’ in this passage may signify the 
Avinning of a convert to Pharisaism, rather than a 
convert from heathendom to Judaism. 

5. Christ’s relations with proselytes. — Although 
the number of in Palestine must have 

been very great, rou'r.'Mt-''- to them in the Gospels 
are few. We find : (1) The centurion (Mt 8®"-^^, Lk 
- 1 - 10 )^ who was an officer in the army of Herod 
Antipas. There is no reason to think of him as 

a ‘ of P‘ ' — ' -or in that ease 

(ff) he need have ■ r: ' ’■ ■. in asking Jesus 

to go to his house, and {h) the Avords of Jesus 
(Mt 8^^) Avould not he so suitable. But from the 
fact that he had built a synagogue (Lk 7®), he Avas 
clearly one of the Avider class of adherents to 
Judaism, called in later days ‘ proselytes of the 
Gate’ (see Edersheini, LT\. 546). — (2) The Greelcs 
(Jn 12-^). From the fact that these came to attend 
the Feast, they Avould appear to have been ‘ prose- 
lytes of Righl (Geikie, hoA\-eA^er, Life of 

Christy ii. 434, considers that they were * prose! vte.-' 
of the Gate’).— (3) On Mt 231^ .. . • ;;.,ra- 

■ Ml -p . . ' ’ ind ' M . . I -ji. i \\ ’ — 

J, /* J /•! 'b '.••• ^■-.I'l’est 

recorded in the Gosi^el of Nicodemus, ch. 2) asserts 
that Pilate’s Avife AA-as a ‘ proselyte of the Gate. ’ 
Origen says that she became a Christian. 

Literature. — Selden, de Jure Nat.et Gent.^ Lib. ii. ; Buxtorf, 
Lex. Talmud, et RabMn. s.v. 13 ; Schiirer, HJP ii. ii. 291-327 ; 
Harnack, Bxpau'ic-n i 2i: Fausrath, ST 

Times: Tiineof s, !>'{; \,i|‘ -i :-i Titc,'. ' • u ser. x. (1894) 

2C4 ; art. ‘ Prosetuo ’ 111 ■>/,’/»*>. 

lb F. IJOBINSON. 

PROTEYANGELIUM.— See art. Fall in vol. L 
p. 57Pf. 

PROYERB is the rendering of TrapajSoXi^ in Lk 4^ 
(RV ‘ parable ’) and of wapoifxia in Jn 16-^* (RVm 
‘parable ’). In Jn 10® TrapoL/xia is rendered ‘ parable ’ 
(BVm ‘proA'erb’). Ordinarily irapa^oXh means 
* parable,’ TrapotfxLa. ‘ proA^erb ’ ; but the words are 
sometimes interchanged in Hellenistic Greek. 
Both represent the Heb. mashcil, the primary 
meaning of AA’hich is ‘comparison.’ Such com- 
parison lies at the base of many proverbs as well 
as parables ; in fact many proverbs are only con- 
densed parables ; and a proverb usually sets up a 
single ease as the type of a whole class. In the 
LXX mdshcil is nearly always rendered wapa^oX-n, 
even when a proverb is clearly meant (1 S 10^^ 
24'^d-^), IK 43^(28)^ Ezk 18^* »; in some of 

these places Aq. or Symm. substitutes Trapocfzla). 
TTCLpoLfxla is found in the canonical OT only in Pr 1^ 
25^ ( AK‘^ ; have Taidetac) ; it occurs 5 times in 
Sirach, irapa^oX-ri 10 times; at 39^ and 47^*^ they 
stand together. Thus Lk., like the LXX, uses 
Trapa^oXir) for ‘ proA^erb ’ as well as ‘ parable ’ ; while 
Jn., on the contrary, uses irapoLfda in the sense of 
‘hgurative language, allegory’ (10®), or ‘dark 
saying’ (16‘^*^) rather than "‘proverb’; perhaps 
‘ figure ’ best represents his use of the word. On 
our Lord’s use of jiroverbs see folloAving article. 

Literature. — Gremer, Lexicon^ s.v. ^xpa^oXr,; Trench, 
ParahleSy ch- 1 ; art. ‘ Proverb ’ in Hastinfjs’ DB (by Konig-) 
and Encyc. Bihl, (by Paterson); Konigsmann in Hase and 
Iken, Thes. Nov. ii. 501 ; Driver, LOT^ p. 349. 

Hx\rold Smith. 

PROVERBS (Jesus’ use op). — It is a saying of 
the Rabbis that ‘ the LaAv spoke in the tongue of 


the children of men.’ x\nd ho did our Blessed Lord. 
He did not use the jargon of the schools, but ex- 
pressed His heavenly teaching, albeit profoiinder 
than either Je\vish tiieology or Greek philosophy, 
in language which the simplest could understand. 
The Oriental mind delights in proverbs, and Jesus, 
in His gracious desire to reach the hearts of His 
hearers, did not disdain to AveaA’e into His discourse 
the homely and often humorous sayings Avliicli Avere 
current in His day. 

1. ‘X is ijet four months y and the harvest cometh^ 

(Jn It is usual to find here a note of chrono- 

logy (cf. Meyer). The harvest began in April, 
early enough sometimes for the unleavened bread 
of the PassoA-er to be baked with new flour (Grig. 
in Joan. xiii. § 39); and since, it is argued, the 
harA-est Avas four months distant, it Avas in Deeem- 
W that Jesus visited Sycliar in the course of His 
journey fpm Jerusalem to Galilee. Theie are, 
however, insuperable objections to this view. 

(1) December is the rainy season, and with every wayside 
brook running full, Jesus w'oulcl not have needed to crave a 
drink from the woman's pitcher to slake His thirst (cf. Ps 110"). 
(2) IMs incredible that, when after the Passover He retired 
.. -i .1 s T * ill ‘into the land of Judiea’ (Jn 

■ ■ ‘ ‘ ' ' His thoughts and brace Him- 

“• • . His ministry, He should have 

protracted that season of repose for eight months. (3) More- 
over, as Origen remarks, the Evangelist’s explanation of the 
enthusiasm wherewith the C4aliljeans received Him on His 
arrival (Jn implies that His miracles in the capital during 
the Passover season were fresh in their memories. 

In truth there is here no ch.: ouMlugh a'' (hitum. 
The logion is a liiisbandmai: !ik.* the 
other AA’hicli folloAvs iiumodiiatcly (aa®'^). " The seed 
AA^as soAAm toAvards the end of December, and four 
months elapsed ere it Avas ripe (see Wetstein) ; and 
the proverb conveyed the practical lesson that 
results mature sloAvly (cf. Ja 5’^). Jesus Avas pre- 
pared to sow the good seed of the Kingdom and 
liaA'-e long patience until it should rijien, and it 
filled His heart AA’ith surprise and gladness when 
He beheld His seed rijiening in an hour. He spied 
the Avoman returning in haste from the tOAvn ac- 
companied by^ an eager throng ( Jn 4-®"^), and He 
broke out, ‘ Ye have a saying (Xeyere, cf. Xtrfos in 
v.®’’). It is 3 ’et four months, and the liarv’^est eometli. 
Lo, I say unto you, Lift up your eyes, and behold 
the fields, that they are Avhite for harvest I ’ 

2. ‘ A prophet hath no honour in his own country^ 
and among his otvn kinsfoUc, and in his own housed 
Jesus is reported to have quoted this proverb on 
tAAm occasions (Jn 4^^ Mt 13®'^= Mk 6^=Lk 4-’*), and 
it was constantly exemplified in His experience. 
He AA'as rejected by His toAvnsfolk of Nazareth ; 
He AA^as pronounced mad by His kinsfolk ; His 
brethren did not believe in flini. 

Origen {in Joan, xiii- § 54) thinks that the proverb originated 
in the dishonour which the prophets of Israel had alwaj^s suf- 
fered at the hands of I !i5-*r < 'UiiL'up u:ir' '•(*:. TTe 1136-3S) ; but 
in truth it w’as not v • Ti w of the most 

sagacious and wise,’ sa A ' i'biuu'v' /..iV. g ‘would you 

find cherished in their own countries.’ ‘ Quidquid enim domi 
est,’ says Seneca (de Be7ief. iii. 3), ‘vile est.’ ‘Sordebat f Pro- 
togenes] suis/ says Pliny {JSN xxxv. § 36), ‘ut plerumque 
domestica.’ Pericles vvould never dine abroad, lest he should be 
cheapened in the estimation of the company by the familiarity 
of social intercourse (Plut. PerieL § 7 ; cf. de Imit. Chr. i. 10, 
§ 1 : ‘ Vellem me pluries tacuisse et inter homines non fuisse ’). 
Cf. the ancient proverb still in vogue : ' Familiarity breeds con- 
tempt’ (Ohrys. in Joan, xxxiv. : yoip iruv/idsia 
•roi^y £itu8$y ; Bernard. Plores : ‘ Vulgare proverbium est, quod 
nimia familiaritas parit contemptuni ’) ; and the sajing of the 
Avitty Frenchman that ‘ no man is a hero to his vaUt de ckamirre.' 

3. In the course of His dispute AAuth the people of 

Nazareth, Jesus quoted another proA’erh, ‘ Physician, 
heal thyself (Lk 4‘^). The Talmud has : ‘Sledice, 
Sana claudication em tuam’ (cf. Eurip. fragm. : 
dXXwv larpbs airrbs ^XKecn, (ed. Witzschel, iv- p. 

302) ; Cic. Ep. iv. 5 : ‘ Mai os medicos qui in aliems 
morbis profitentur se tenere medicinse scientiam, 
ipsi se curare non possiint ’ (see Wetstein)). 

4. There is no saying of Jesus more astonishing 
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than His answer to the disciple who sought permis- 
sion to go and hnry his father ere casting in his lot 
with Him : ^ Leave the dead to bury their own dccid^ 
(Mt 8-^- -- = Lk 9®^* ^). It seems as though He were 
hr^'e after the manner of the Rahhisj who 
:oi>fa-h: even the hurial of the dead should^ be 

allowed to interrupt the study of the Law (Wet- 
stein on Mt 8-1), and rc([uired that a disciple should 
put his teacher's claims before those of his father ; 

‘ for his father indeed brought him into this Avorld ; 
but his teacher, who has taught him wusdom, has 
introduced him into the world to come' (Taylor, 
Say, of Fatk. iv. 17, n. 21 ; Sehurer, HJF ll. i. p. 
317). Is it credible that Jesus should have rivalled 
the Rabbis in heartless arrogance ? The d^culty 
disappears when it is understood that the disciple’s 
request was merely a pretext for delay. He was 
mioting a fiipj)ant phrase which is current in the 
East to this day. 

\ ! I ■ Syria once counselled a youth to complete his 

«■ ■■ ,■ 1 ^ -.ivelling in Europe. ‘I must first bury my 

father,’ was the answer. The old gentleman was neither dead 
nor dying ; he was in good health, a ‘d ^ ^ / 

that his home had the first claim ^ • f 

JestLS^ ii. 70, n. 1). 

5. Jesus was quoting another proverb when, in 
answer to the man who volunteered to follow Him 
but craved leave first to bid Ms household farewell. 
He said : ‘ Ko one, having p%vt his hand to the 
plough and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of 
God^ (Lk 9®-). The OT story of Elisha’s call from 
the plough (1 K 19^®”^^) seems to have leapt^ into 
His mind and suggested TTi^ icply, which is an 
adai)tation of a common -aviiig: ’A ploughman 
must bend to his work, or he will draw a crooked 
furrow ’ (Plin. HN xviii. § 49 ; ‘ Arator nisi in- 
curvns pr^varicatur ’ ; cf. Verg. Eel. iii. 42: ‘cur- 
vus arator’). ‘Conveniet,’ says Erasmus, ‘in 
negoeinm quod ahsque magnis sudoribus peragi 
non M'd* -h’ 

6. I ■:<• on the Mount abounds in pro- 

verbial phrases. ‘A single iota or a single tip^ 
(Mt 5^®) is like our ’ ' . ■’ 't of an i or the 

stroke of a It ■ '■ the Talmud (cf. 

Lightfoot and Wei ■ ■ '' ■. not a trumpet 

botore thee ’ (6^) is a proverbial metaphor, though 
Calvin takes it '* ■ , . .‘-iii>po>iiig that the 

Pharisees, those ■ ■ ■ ■ * (j'-ro-.riirai) m rcligiuii, 

actually blew a trumpet to •'Uiiinion ilio beggar^, 
(cf. the Greek proverb afros iavrbv ab\eT, ‘ play one’s 
own pipe,’ like our ‘blow one’s own trumpet’; 
Achill. Tat. viii. 10 : auri? dk ovx lard (riXiriyyi (ji6vov 

dXAcl KOi KhpVKL flOLXSt/€Tac). 

have oteerved,’ says old Thomas Fuller, *some at the 
church door cast in sixpence with such ostentation that it re- 
bounded from the bottom and rang against both sides of the 
bason (so that the same piece of silver was the alms and the 
giver's trumpet), whilst others have dropped down silent five 
shillings without any noise.’ 

‘ With what measure ye measure, it shall he mea~ 
sured to you again^ (7^) is very common in the 
Talmud (see Wetstein ; Dalman, Words of Jesses, 
. 225). — ‘ Why seesf thou the chip that is in thy 
rotheds eye, hut the log that is in thine own con- 
siderest not ? Or how wilt thou say to thy brother. 
Let me cast out the chip out of thine eye, and, be- 
hold, the log is in thine own eye?^ (f®* ^). This 
proverb characteristically Oriental in its gro- 
tesque exaggeration, and there i> no need to explain 
it away by suppor-ing that ‘ eye ' represents p32 ‘ a 
well’; a chip in yonx neighliour’s well, a log in 
your own (see Bruce in EGT). It is a carpenter’s 
proverb, and has a special fitn^s on the lips of the 
Carpenter of Nazareth. 

It is found in the Talmud (see Lightfoot). Of. B(!d>a JBoithra, 
15. 2 : * Cum diceret quis alicui : “ Ejice festucam ex ocnlo 
I uo,” respondit -lie: “Ejice ot iii trabem ex oculo tuo.” ’ The 
proverb is Jewish, but The fault which it satirizes is universaL 
‘ Many,’ sajs St. Chrysostom, ‘ now do this. If they see a monk 
wearing a superfluous garment, they cast up to him the liord’s 
law, though* themselves practising boundless extortion and 


covetousness every clay. If they see him enjojing a somewhat 
plenteous meal, they fall to bitter accusing, though themselves 
indulging daily in drunkenness and excess.’ 

‘ Give not what is holy to the dogs, neither cast 
your pearls before the swine'^ (7®). Cf. 2 P 2^- (Pr 
26^^), Pr and see Wetstein. ‘ What man is 
tfwre of you ivho, if his son shall ask of him a loaf, 
will give him a serpent ; or if he shall ask a7i egg, 
will ' " ' ' ' ""’(7^®). There was a Greek 

provero, * ror a percu a, scorpion’ (di^ri wipKTjs o-Kop- 
wiov ) ; ‘ iihi quis optima eapta^is pessima capit ’ 
(Erasm. Adag.), ‘For a fish,’ Wetstein explains, 

‘ a fisherman sometimes catches a water-snake. — 

^ Build on the sand^ {eis \fd/jiyov olKodofiels ; cf. gIs 
(TTreipGL^-, see Era-i-i. Id^tg. under ‘ Inanis 
Opera’) was a proverb -i-niih ing vain and unen- 
dnring labour, and it seems as though Jesus had it 
in His mind in His similitude of the Two Builders 
(Mt 72^-^=Lk 6"^-^®). 

^ If a kingdom be divided against itself, that 
kmgdo 7 n is unable to stand', and if a house he 
divided against itself, that house shall be unable to 
stand^ (Mk 32-i*-5=:Mt 12-^). A maxim of state- 
craft. Cf. Soph. Ant. 672-674: 

dvapxicLS de yeX^ov oIik ^cttlv kukSv* 
avrr) TrdXeis 6Wvcnv, t] 8’ dpaorrdrovs 
otKOVS rW'tJCTLV. 

Xen. Mem. iv. 4. § 16 : dvev de opiovoLas oHr &v TrdXis 
ed TToXirevdelTj o0Te olkos xaXeSs olKTj^^iv- 

8. ^ Prudent as the serpents a7id simple cts the 

doves^ (Mt 10^®). The serpent was a symbol of 
sliarp'sightcdnesx, and the dove, like the sheep, 
of nn-i gentleness. Erasmus {Adagia) 

quC'h'.' :!h i " 6(p€cas Sypa, and Trpadrepos irepLcr- 

repds (cf. Rabbinical comment on Ca 2^^ ‘ Dens dixit 
Israelitis: “Erga me sunt integri sicut colnniboe, 
sed erga gentes astuti sunt sicut serpentes ” ’ ; see 
Wetstein). 

9 . ‘Me that hath found his life shall lose it, a7ul 
he that hath lost his life for iny^ sake shall find it ’ 
(Mt 10®^). ‘Proverhium est militare’ (Wetstein). 
Jesus here addresses the Twelve like a general 
exhorting his troops on the eve of battle. 

Cf- Xenophon to the Ten Thousand : ‘ I have observed that as 
many as yearn to li\ e by every means in warfare, these, for the 
most part, die evilly and shamefully; but as many as have 
recognized that death is common to all and necessary for men, 
andsiriveiodU. nohiv, '.h( ^e T .“e-* rar'-'i r i.rr'ch'gjn olilnge. ;»t d. 
while I'uv ll 0 !r iii<)tv hk—cd'c ’ (Aifdh. ic. . 

43). Epict. iv. 1. <; 165 (of Socrates) : tovtov ot-at ta-Tt eraitrccs 
K/J.x x'rob\'/ erxoiv tru^ETx:, ou (psuyaiV' Juv. viii. 83. 84 : 

‘Sa'M'inini erode -u-fii.'- aoiman' praferre pudori 
Ei proprr»- .iwii civondi pcrdi k* oa-i-a".’ 

10 . ^ffa blind man guide a blind, both shall fall 
into a ditch'' (Mt 15^^; cf. 23^^). Cf. Hor. Epp. i. 
17. 3-4 : ‘Ut si csecus iter monstrare velit.’ vVet- 
stein quotes Sext. Empir. Myp. Pyrrh. iii. 29 : 
Tv<p\bv bdrjyeLV 86varaL rv(p\6si, 

11. One misses the .spirit of the conversation be- 
tween Jesus aud the Syrophoenician woman (Mt 
1521-28:=;^]^ 724-30^ unless one observes that it is a 
bandying of proverbs- The scene was evidently the 
lodging of J esns and the Tw^elve. The woman had 
followed them indoors [in Mk 7^’ Tischendorf, after 
t^LD, reads ela-eXOoOcra], and she pressed her suit as 
they reclined at table. Perhaps a dog was in the 
apartment begging scraps. ‘ It is not right,' says 
Jesus, quoting an apt proverb, ‘ to take the chil- 
dren's bread and cast it to the whelps.' Cf. the 
Greek adage : ‘Yon feed dogs, and do not feed 
yourself’ {ain-bv oi5 rpeeptav Kt/vas rp4<p€is), which 
Erasmus {Adag. under ‘Absurda’) thus explains: 

‘It was said of one who, while too poor to procure the 
necesharios of life, endeavoured to maintain an establishment of 
horses or servante. It will be appropnately employed against* 
those who, by reason of the narrowness of their means, have 
wiarce enough to maintain life, yet ambitiously endeavour to 
emulate the powerful and wealthy in fineness of dress and 
general ostentation. In short, it will be suiteble to all who 
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regard the things which belong to pleasure or magnificence, 
neglecting the things which are more necessarjY’ 

There was another proverb : ‘ Never be kind to 
a neighbour’s dog’ {(x'^wor ed ’ipheip yeirovos Kijpa)^ 
otherwise put : ‘ One who feeds a strange dog gets 
nothing but the rope to keep ’ (5s Kijva rpdipet 
TOTjTip fxbvov \ipos iibvei). 

‘ The proverb warns you against uselessly wasting kindness in 
a quarter whence no profit will accrue to you in return. A 
neighbour’s dog, after being well fed, goes back to his former 
master ’ {ib. under ‘ Ingratitude ’). 

It was some such proverb that shaped our Lord’s 
speech to the woman. He was not speaking 
after the heartless and insolent manner of the 
Rabbis, who branded the Gentiles as ‘dogs’ (cf. 
MegilL Ex. 12. 6 : ‘ “ An holy convocation to you ” : 
to you, not to dogs; to you, not to strangers.’ 
Pirk. Eliez. 29 : ‘He who eats 'with an idolater 
is like one that eats with a dog: for, as a dog 
is uneireumeised, so also is an idolater’). And 
the woman replied in like terms : ‘ Fecit, Lord^ for 
even the lohelps eat of the crumbs that fall from 
the table of their mastei's.^ Here also, it would 
appear, there is a proverb. Damis of Nineveh, 
the Boswell of Apollonius of Tyana, was once 
sneered at for the diligence wherewith he recorded 
his master’s sayings ri”d -h-I inking note of 
every trifle. ‘If,’ r- iii'vi,. -ilu:--- be feasts of 
gods and gods eat, ^ ■ Ii-a iu'.\ e also attend- 

ants who see to it that even the" scraps of ambrosia 
are not lost’ (Philostr. Apoll. i. 19). It may be 
added that there is an Arabic proverb : ‘ It is better 
to feed a dog than a man,’ the rea->ori alleged being 
that the dog will not forget th(‘ kindnc'!*^, bm. the 
man m^ [PEFQSt, July 1904, p. 271). 

12. * The gates of Hades' (Mt 16^®). Cf. Is 
Job 38^7, Ps 9’3 107^®; Horn. II. ix. 312-313 : 

y^P poi- xetvos 6/xQs 'Atdao Tij\y<rLv^ 

6s X ^repov pt^v Kebdy ivl ^pealv &X\o 5e elTrri. 

13. is Irfter if a heavy millstone were hanged 
about his find he were flung into the sea' (Mt 
18® = Mk 9^ = Lk 172). Cf. Kidd. 29. 2 : ‘ Licit 
Samuel, Traditio est ut ducat quis 'uxorem et postea 
applicet se ad discendam Legem. At R. Jochanan 
dicit : Non moM collo ejus appensfi, addicet se ad 
studium Legis.’ The proverb was derived from 
the punishment of dro'wning. At Athens criminals 
were flung, with stones about their necks, into the 
Barathrum, a dark, well -like chasm (Aristoph. 
Equit. 1359-60; Schol. on Plut. 431). In B.C. 38 
the Galiljeans rose against Herod, and drowned his 
adherents in the Lake pi os. Ant. xiv. xv. 10). 

14. The narrow gate and the two 'imys (Mt 7^®* 

= Lk 132 ^). There is here an allusion to a favourite 
image of the ancient moralists which had passed 
into a proverb. ‘ Vice,’ says Hesiod (B.c. 850-800), 

‘ even in troops may be ctiosen easily ; smooth is 
the way, and it lieth very nigh. Bub in front of 
Virtue the immortal gods have jDut sweat. Long 
and steep is the way to her, and rough at first; 
hut when one cometh to the summit, then it is 
easy, hard as it was ’ ( Works and Days, 287-292). 
Pythagoras of Samos (B.c. 570-504) adopted the j 
image and elaborated it. He employed as a 
symbol of the two ways the letter q, the archaic 
form of T, hence called ‘ the Samian letter’ {Pers. 
ili. 56-57, V. 34-35). The upright stem represented 
the innocent period of childhood, and the divergent 
branches the after-course of youth and man- 
hood, pursuing the straight path of virtue or the 
crooked track of vice. The image is found also 
in the Tablet of Kebes, an allegory in the st 5 ’le 
of a Platonic dialogue, a sort of Greek Pilgrim's 
Progress, purporting to be a description of a 
tablet which hung in the temple of Kronos, and 
emblematically depicted the course of human 
life. 


W !"*,■ . , \ r !' • -It!' -I ly: 1 “ ' ’ said 1. 

“Yqr "■ » ‘‘'.K ' ■* ■ d i • . " i- ■ !;.(* ■ tic : c. » dwells, 

butil n -Ii "!»{»’ • V' (i \i ■!. '.t and a 

way before the door, which is not much thronged, but ver^ few 
go there; so impassable does the way seem, so rough and 
rocky?" “Yes, indeed," said I, “And there seems to be a lofty 
mound and a very steep ascent uith deep ■ • ’ • ‘ >■ this side 

and on that?" “I see it.” “This, then - . said he, 

“ that leads to the true Instruction " ’ (Tao, g io>. 

15. ‘A g iriin of mustard-seed' Lk 17®) — 

a proverbial instance of extreme littleness (cf. Mt 
13^1. ®2=Mk 13^^). Uprooting trees (cf. 

Mt 2121= Mk 1123) or moun tains , — an exj3ression 
used of wonderful feats (cf. 1 Co IS^). Some of the 
greater Rabbis were called ‘ uprooters of mountains ’ 
(see Lightfoot and Wetstein). 

16 . ‘ Easier for a camel to ‘h . ■■ I- .■ ” ' ,, 

eye' (Mt 192 -^=: Mk 1025 =- Lk 

noting an impossibility. The Talmud has ‘ an 
elephant passing through the needle’s eye’ (see 
Lightfoot). The absurd exaggeration is character- 
1 istically Oriental, and should not be toned down 
either by substituting /rd/^tX os, ‘cable,’ for KdyTjXos, 
‘camel,’ or by ."iLpiio^'ing ‘needle’s eye’ to mean 
postern-gate ; cf. Slmk. K. Rich. II. v. v. : 

* It is as hard to come as for a camel 
To thread the postern of a needle’s eye.’ 

The proverb is found in Koran, ch. vii. ; ‘Verily 
they who shall charge our signs with falsehood 
and shall proudly reject them, the gates of Heaven 
shall not be opened unto them, neither shall they 
enter into Paradise, until a camel pass through the 
eye of a needle.’ Did Mohammed quote from the 
Gospels, or was the proverb current throughout 
the East in his day ? 

17. ‘ Straining out the gnat and gidping down the 
camel' ^ (Mt 232 ^). Cf. Jems. Shabb. 107. 3: ‘One 
who kills a flea on the Sabbath is as guilty as one 
who should kill a camel on the Sabbath.’ Erasmus 
{A dag. under ‘Absurda’) quotes a Latin adage: 
‘Transmisso camelo, culex in cribro deprehensus 
hsesit,’ and refers to the bantering remark of 
Anacharsis the Scythian when he found Solon 
busy drawing up his laws. ‘ They are exactly like 
spiders’^ webs : they will hold back the weak and 
iiwignilicaiil and be broken through by the power- 
ful and rich' (Plut. Sol. 5. 2). The proverb satirizes 
those who atone for laxity in important matters by 
scrupulosity in matters of no moment. 

18 . ‘ To every one that hath shall he given, and he 

shall have more abundantly ; and from him that 
hath not, even what he hath shall he taken away 
from him' (Mt Cf. R. Hillel : ‘He w'bo 

increases not, decreases,’ which means that one who 
does not improve his knowledge, loses it (Taylor, 
Sayings of the Fathers, i. 14). Jesus employs the 
saying in this sense in Mt 13 ^^^ 425=Lk 8^®. 

It raises an interesting question that several of 
these proverbs not only have heathen piUJi-h'L bul 
are heathen proverbs. How comes ii ilfi tGrcrk 
and Latin sayings were current among the Jews? 
The Jewish attitude toward pagan culture was 
of bitter hostility. It is true that the liberal 
school of R. Hillel had a more tolerant spirit. Its 
most distinguished adherent was R. Gamaliel, who 
a<lvocated the study of the hokhmath Javanith. 
The prevailing sentiment, however, was that of 
the school of Shammai, which pronounced a 
common malediction on one who reared swine and 
one who taught his son Greek (Otlio, Hist. Doct. 
Mishn. pp. 68-70). 

The general sentiment is well illu-strated hj’ Origen’s sneer at 
Celsus imairinar;\ Jew who quoted Euripides, that Jews were 
not wont to be so well versed in Greek literature (c. Cels. ii. 34). 
A Jew with Greek quotations at his finger ends was an absurd 
fiction. And it is certain that Jesus had no acquaintance with 
Greek literature. Celsus charged Him with borrowing from 
Plato His saying about the ditficulty of a rich man entering 
into the kingdom of heaven, and spoiling it in the process (ib. 
vi. 10. The Platonic passage is Legg. y. 743; u-yv-doy hi hyrroe, 
iiaxpipivTOi' scecrj ^XoCrtoy Uveu AbCyecTev } ; and Origen’S 
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reply is most just : ‘Who that is even moderately able to handle 
the subject would not lauyh at Celsus, whether a believer in 
Jesus or one of the rest oi mankind, hearing- that Jesus, who 
had been born and bred among Jews, and was supposed to be | 
the son of Joseph the carpenter, and had studied no literature, 
neither Greek nor even Hebrew, according to the testimony of 
the veracious scriptures that tell his story, read Plato ? ’ 

Nevertheless, despite their exclusiveness, it was 
impossible for the Jews to escape the leaven of 
external influences. (1) They carried on a very 
considerable eoiniiierce. They had several indus- 
tries of world- wide fame. The Lake of Galilee 
abounded in hsli, which were jiickled and exported 
far and wide. Galilee was celebrated for its linen 
manufacture, and the flocks which pastured on the 
wilderness of Judtea furnished material fora thriv- 
ing trade in woollen goods. Jerusalem had a sheep- 
market and a wool-market. There was also an 
extensive import traffic. Trade involves an inter- 
change of ideas. The merchants imported words 
as well as wares, and one meets many an alien 
vocable, uncouthly transliterated, on the x?ages of 
the Talmud. What w'onder if the Jews caught 
up also some of the foreign merchantmen's x^ro- 
verbs ? 

(2) The traders were not the only strangei's \yho 
visited the Holy Land. There were Roman soldiers 
and Herod’s mercenaries, the latter including 
Thracians, Germans, and Galatians (Jos. A?it. 
XVII. viii. 3). King Herod the Great had built 
a magnificent theatre at Jerusalem and an equally 
rc{igni!’( o’d <ii!:]iliii bo,;! j c. and had instituted ath- 
u-tic coiiiC"!': evc’v ''‘'I'j' years after the pattern 
of the Greek game's. From every land [arro Trdyys 
yyjs) came competitors and spectators (id. xv. viii. 
1). Still more numerous, however, was the con- 
course of worshippers who frequented the Holy 
City at the festal seasons. They came from all 
quarters (Ac 2®"^^). They were, indeed, devout 
and patriotic Jews, hut they had settled in foreign 
countries, and had acquired the languages and 
maimers of the strangers among whom they dwelt 
and traded- Is it not reasonable to suppose that 
they would introduce into the Holy Land many a 
X>itliy saying which they had learned in the coun- 
tries of their adoption ? David Smith. 

PROYIDENCE. — The word ‘ ’ (^^* 

TpSyoia) is found only once in EV of the NT, viz. 
in Ac 24^ where it is applied to Felix by Tertullus. 
'Providence’ (Lat. j)r(wideniia, fr. and videre) 
literally means ‘foresight,’ but in its recognized 
use a much nearer equivalent is ‘forethought’ 
(TrpSpoia). But providence is more even than fore- 
thought. It implies not only thought about the 
future, hut practical arrangements for the purpose 
of securing premeditated ends (cf. Ho ‘Make 
not provi>ion lirpovniCLv — the only other occasion of 
the use of the word in the Gr. NT] for the flesh, 
to fulfil the lusts thereof’). And in the specific 
and most familiar sense of the word, as applied 
to the providence of God, it carries with it, as 
follows of necessity in the case of the Divine Being, 
the actual realization of the ends which God has 
determined. Though the word nowhere occurs in 
the Gosx>els, :!ic siibji'rt is one that meets us con- 
siantly. And vrliilc it is tlie pi'cvidencc of God 
that is esx^ecially brought before us, there are not 
wanting suggestive references to providence on the 
part of man. 

1, The DiYine providence. (1) In the OT the 
fact of God’s providence— in nature, in history, and 
in the individual life — is everywhere prominent ; 
and the problems presented by the doctrine of 
Xnovidence appear and reappear in the Prophets, 
and receive a special treatment in the book of 
Job and in certain of the Psalms (e.g. 37. 73). In 
the Book of Wisdotn the veiy word ‘ jirovidence ' 
(wpbvoia) twice occurs. In 14* it is ax)i)licd to God 
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as governirg the waves of the sea ; and^ in 17^ 
the heathen oxqjressors of Israel are described as 
‘fugitives from the eternal x^rovidence. ’ _ From 
Josex^hus we learn that Bcibhiniccd Judaism was 
much occupied with the mysteries of Divine pro- 
vidence in its relation to human freedom ; and 
that, as against the Sadducees who held an ex- 
aggerated view of lihei’ty, and the Essenes who 
maintained a doctrine of absolute fate, the Pliari- 
sees kept to the middle path rex^resented by the 
OT teaching, affirming the freedom and resxoonsi- 
bility of man on the one hand, and the Divine 
Xirovidence and omnipotence on the other (Ant. 
XIII. V. 9, xvni. i. 3, BJ ii. viii. 14). 

(2) In the Gospels, as in the NT generally, there 

is everywhere assumed the faith in the Divine 
XJrovidence which characterizes the OT \ ■ h : ■ : ■ 

is continued in orthodox post-canonical Judaism. 
The confidence of the Evangelists in the fulfilment 
of Messianic prophecy in the Person of Jesus is a 
testimony to iheir belief in the far-sighted opera- 
tion of the Divine counsels (Mt 1^- 2'^- 3^, and 

passim). Their statements as to the incarnation 
of the Son of God furnish a sux)reme proof of a 
Providence that overrules the laws of nature by 
an indwelling go vei nance, and moves down the 
long paths of history to the jk coinnh Jimnh of its 
own ends (Mt P®®-, Lk Jn ci. Gal P). 

(3) A doctrine of providence underlies the whole 

life and teaching of Jesus Christ. As against a 
Deistic view which makes God sit aloof from the 
world He has created, and a Pantheistic view which 
identifies Him with Nature and its laws, Jesus 
always takes for granted the fact of God’s free and 
personal providence- It is in this confidence that 
He turns to His Father for power to work His 
miracles — miracles which in turn become signs that 
His trust in God’s xM’Ovidenee was not misplaced. 
It is in the same confidence that He goes to God 
in prayer (Mt Ips Mk 6^, Lk 3^1 IP 22^2, 

Jn 14^® 17), and teaches His disciples to do 
likewise (Mt 7'^^* 9^® etc.). Such petitions as 
‘ Give us this day our daily bread ’ (6^^), and ‘ Lead 
us not into temptation ’ (v.^®), would be mere hypoc- 
risies apart from an assiped trust in the loving 
providence of our Father in heaven. 

(4) Not only is a doctrine of providence a con- 

"ij!!'; I iiMi of our Lord’s life and ministry, 

i: i 'G/ 'p-ess p^art of His teaching. Jesus 
told His disciples that God rules in nature, making 
the sun to shine and the rain to fall (5'‘^), feeding 
the birds of the air (G^®), and clothing the lilies of 
the field (v.^sff-). He taught them that God also 
rules in human lives, bestowing His blessings on 
the evil and the good (5^®), >upplyiug the bodily 
wants of those upon whom He has conferred the gift 
of rational life (6^®), devoting a peculiar care to such 
as seek His Kiiigcloiii and His righteousness (v.®^). 
As against the pagan notion of chance (wh. see), 
and the analogous idea that at most the Almighty 
cares only for great things and does not concern 
Himself with the small (cL ‘Magna dii curant, 
parva negligunt,’ Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii. 66), He 
affirmed that there is ‘ a special providence in the 
fall of a sparrow’ (10^, cf. Hamlet, Ac. V. Sc. ii.), 
and that even the very hairs of our head are all 
numbered (v.®®). As against a doctrine of pro- 
vidence which would turn it into a blind fate, and 
make the strivings of the human will as meaning- 

, less as the motions of a puppet, we have to set 
I His constant emphasis on the momentousness of 
choice and effort and decision (7^^* i024fr. 

etc.). As against a narrow philosophy of pro- 
i vidence, according to which good men are openly 
: rewarded iu this life and wicked men openly pun- 
ished, He taught that God governs the woikl by 
general laws (S'*®), that x>ersecution is often the 
eaiihly portion of the righteous (vv.^®^*), that dis- 
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asters falling on tlie individual are not to be taken 
as Divine retributions u^jon special guiltiness (Lk 
13^'^), and that our views of Divine providence 
must be extended so as to include a coming day 
o" i.idgML.-Lj for nations as well as individuals (Mt 
•d">' d’ ill- in His teaching He anticii)ated most 
of those questions which have been so much dis- 
cussed by theologians in connexion with this whole 
subject — questions as to the relation of God's 
’-r'lin'’! to secondary causes, of providence to 
iree will, and as to distinctions between a provid- 
ence that is special and one that is '•nwHy gcriv»Mh 

(5) But besides the ;:n-h‘rl\iiig impli." i ion- kjT 
His teaching and its bro,‘ni bn*'- »)f treatment, our 
Lord brings forward in one well-known passage 
some sjjecial^ views and arguments hearing on faith 
in the ]provide7ice of God as a means of mlivermice 
from anxioiis care (Mt 6-^“^=Lk 1222-34), The 
first thing that strikes us here is the emphasis He 
lays on the Divine Fatherhood (Mt 626*32), The 
revelation of God as our Father in lieaven is^ the 
central fact of Christ’s teaching, and it illuminates 
His doctrine of providence just as it illuminates 
His whole message. This is the point at which His 
doctrine of providence rises above the highe>t and 
best teaching of the OT upon the Nubjecr. God's 
providence is a more individual and a more loving 
care than the saints of old had ever dreamed of, 
and this it is i*"* \ because He is our Father. 

Once we have :"r.' '/v i ■ 'i-- fundamental truth about 
our relation to Him, we find it not merely possible 
to believe in His loving guardianship of our lives, 
but iiiipo^^ible to conceive of anything else fcl 7^^ 
= Lk 11^3), fb) Taking for granted that His hearers 
believe in God as tlieir Creator, Jesus argues from 
creation to providence as from the greater to tbe 
less. The life is more than meat, and the body 
than raiment. He, therefore, who breathed into 
the body the breath of life will assuredly sustain 
the life He has inspired, and clothe the body He 
has framed (Mt (c) Next He argues, we might 
say, from the less to the greater. * If God feeds 
the birds of the air, shall He not much more feed 
His spiritual offspring ? If He clothes the flowers 
of the field in their radiant beauty, how can He 
fail to clothe His own sons anT b • ? Vv.^®* 

28-30). (e^) Again, He argues .•>*. * y ’ the 

fact of our Father’s knowledge ■•! •■; *• •‘i • ! . arries 
with it the certainty that all our needs shall 
be supplied — an argument based directly on the 
thought of Fatherhood, and the love that Father- 
hood implies (vv.3i* 32), 

2. Human providence. — Christ’s special teaching 
on the i>ro\ idence of ( rod in the passage just con- 
sidered has sometimes been lui^i:u<■rI'.^ett‘d into a 
pronouncement against any proN on the part 

of man. The language of the AY no doubt lends 
itself to this; for in modern English 'Take no 
thought ’ is a very mLloading rendering of iiki fxepLfj.- 
vare (vv.^®* 31* :J4. ^.f ij-. 28 ), It ^vas not forethought, 
however, but anxiety (see EV) that Jesus warned 
His disciples against, when He turned their minds 
to tlie great truth of the heavenly Father’s pro- 
vidence (see art. Care). That He believed in the 
value and the need of prevision and forethought 
we may learn from His own example. The long 
years of silence at Nazareth were (jvhhjruly .speiii 
in a deliberate preparation of Himself for the; liigli | 
tasks tliat lay before Him. And when Ilis public 
ministry began, so far from being careless of tbe 
morrow. He shaped all His days according to a 
pre-eonceived plan (cl Mt Mk Lk 12^, 
Jn 17'^). In His teaching He lays frequent 
stress on the value of prudent forethought (see 
art. Prudence), both in worldly matters and in 
the affairs of the Kingdom of heaven — witness the i 
p^arables of the Unjust Steward (Lk 16^^*)’ the ' 
Pounds (19^^^*), and the Talents (Mt 20 ^"^’), of the ' 
VOL. II. — 29 


YTse and the Foolish Yirgins (v.^^*)* His appeal, 
therefore, to the birds of the air and the lilies of 
the field was not meant to encourage a belief that 
God w^ould work for tlie idle and provide for tiie 
improvident. The argument rather is. If God pro- 
vides for His unconscious creatures who cannot 
exercise foretlj ought, inucli more will He provide 
for His conscious children who can and do. If He 
feeds the birds that neither sow nor reap, much 
more will He prosper you in your sowing and reap- 
ing ; if He clothes the lilies that toil not neither 
do they spin, he sure He will see to it that men 
and women, on whom He has laid toiling and 
spinning as a necessity, do not lack the raiment 
they require. ^Vork you must; it is the law of 
yoiir lives as God’s rational creatures ; but learn 
from tbe birds and the lilies not to be anxious in 
the midst of your toil. Sow your seed, trusting 
in God to send tbe harvest. Fulfil your appointed 
tasks, but leave the results with confidence in your 
Father’s hands. Jesus, then, does not commend 
improvidence. On the other hand, He does con- 
demn a providence that confines itself altogether 
to the provision of earthly things, or even gives 
these the chief place in the heart. He condemns 
the providence of the Kich Fool (Lk 12^®‘2^), and 
urges His disciples to lay up their treasure in the 
heavens ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of 

God and His righteousness ’ (Mt 6^) is the counsel 
wuth which He concludes His special teaching on 
the relation of His disciples to the proridence of 
the heavenly Father. 

Christ's doctrine?, of Divine and human provid- 
ence are thus complementary to each other. The 
thought of God’s foreseeing care does not do away 
with human freedom and responsibility. On the 
contrary, it accentuates these by assuring us that 
we are not the creatures of fate, but the free chil- 
dren of God, and that we live our lives and fulfil 
our tasks under His watchful and loving eyes. The 
realization of the need of forethought and prepara- 
tion on our part for the duties and events or life 
does not render us independent of the Almighty 
care. On the contrary, man’s providence rests 
altogether upon the providence of Godj and apart 
from it is utterly vain. And so to win Christ’s 
approval human providence must be the providence 
of religious faith, and must he directed above all 
to the securing of higher than earthly blessings. 
It is only when we seek fii'st the Kingdom of God 
and His righiooii-rK'— ohat we have the promise 
that 'all ilie-o ihing^’ — food and raiment and 
whatsoever else we require for the bodily life — 
shall be added unto us. 

Lncp, VTi-RK. — Schiircr, ITJP 11 ii. 14 ff. ; WciiJi, T^^aclann of 
!. *200, 2S9 ; Martenbcn, Dofjinat. p. 214 ; C. G. ^Eonietiore, 

' lleb. and Greek Ideas of Providence an<i Retribution' in JQR 
V. (ISOS) .017 ; Rir-chl, Ch)\ J)oct. ofJiiattj. and Recoii, tr. 
1900) 614 ; F. H. Woods, For Faith and Science (lOOo), 93 ; E. A. 
Abbott, Silanim the Christia/i (1906), 309 ; VT. N, Clarke, Outline 
of Chr. Thi'oL y- 147; D^'kes, ^tafiifesfo of the Kina, p, 483; 
Dale, Laws of Christ, p. 157. J. C. LaMBERT. 

PRUDENCE. — This term has a mder and a 
narrower reference. It may denote practi(;al saga- 
city, the right choice of means to ends, (*lear-bighted 
forecasting of consequences and the shaping of 
conduct in accordance therewith. Tliis would bring 
under review the whole of J esus’ conduct, and His 
methods of teaching, with their adaptation to the 
ends of His mission. In its more common use, 
prudence refers to the more self -regarding acts. It 
is the narrower reference that we consider. 

1 . Jesus’ conduct. — In the earlier part of His 
ministry Jesus withdrew from the approach of 
danger.' When He came from the temptation in 
the -wilderness to take up His mission, hearing that 
Herod had put John in prison. He departed from 
Jordan to Galilee (Mt 4^®). Galilee was within the 
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dominion of Herod Antipas, but it was remote, 
away from the palace where John wa^ i»npnM)n<*d, 
away also from the place where John isad 
and whither the crowds had come. In Galilee He 
would be more withdrawn from Herod’s observa- 
tion. Later on, when oi>position -was growing, and 
the Pharisees and Herodians were taking counsel 
together against Him, He withdrew for a time to 
the sea (Mt 12^-^, Mk 3®). And when He heard 
of the execution of John, He retired \^i.th His 
disciples to the desert (Mt 14^^, Mk 6®^). The 
Fourth Gospel also gives instances of His shunning 
Judsea when passions were stirred there against 
Him (Jn 7^*^® 11®-®^). What relation had 

these acts of prudence to Jesus’ sense of duty and 
of trust in the care of the Father? He shunned 
danger then for His work’s sake. His hour was 
not yet come (7®). Then life, and not death, was 
the necessity of His mission, \ -It --is taught 
the most absolute trust in the ;-,u; s ro-e of the 
Father. Hot a sparrow falls ■ - • ! .-‘li without 

Him (Mt 10^). Should He not then have com- 
mitted Himself to the Father ; could Herod defeat 
the mission of the Messiah, the Son wiio alone could 
reveal the Father? In the wilderness Jesus recog- 
nized that thought to be a temptation of Satan 
(4®"’'). God has given us minds to look before and 
after j and to run into avoidable peril needlessly 
is to tempt God. Carefulness, even amid duty, is 
lowiiness’ w’ay of escape from presumption. Jesus 
rcfogiii/ed that He had to aecejit the ordinary con- 
(ILciuii'^ of human life, and guard Himself, for His 
w’ork’s sake, from the confinement that wmuld 
hinder it, or premature death F-, ' ; * / ' destroy 
it. But there is both in the ‘ ‘ ■ d in the 

Fourth Gospel a beautiful reconciliation of Jesus’ 
prudence ^vith duty and faith. When He with- 
drew to the desert on hearing of John’s death, the 
crowds followed Him ; and Jesus, seeing them as 
sheep without a shepherd, had compassion on them, 
and began to teach them (Mk 6®^). The death of 
Lazarus makes Him return to Judaea, whence He 
liJid )>nid«mrl\ withdrawn Himself (Jn 11^’®). The 
(■rior^-cm-c of a duty, an appeal from circumstances 
to His compassion, is a call from the Father, and 
then Jesus enters upon danger secure in the 
Father’s guarding providence. VYhen a man is 
doing the duty clearly laid dowm for him at the 
moment, he is w^alking in the day, and there is no 
stumbling for him (11®). 

Did Jesus sin egainssc thar earlier spirit of prudence in His last 
visit to .Jerusalem*' He knew that Tie ^\as» into danger. 

And He went thiLhcr not quietly, but making a public demon- 
stration. He rode up to the city on an a«.s’s c’oir as the Messiah, 
with an enthusiastic crowd strewing palm branches and singing 
hosannas to the Son of David. That w'ould rouse the Pharisees, 
who regarded His claim as V:'.-'-’ (■*■■)■.-. ; --d the Sadducees, 
who might tremble for the , ..s 'i •• of the city. He 
went to the Temple, and drove out with a scourge of small 
cords them that bought and sold in the holy place. And when 
at last Pharisees and Sadducees were united against Him, He 
uttered in thepnhlic heciring His invecti^'es asrain.st the hjpocri«y 
of scribes and E^harisees. Jesus has been blamed for "thereby 
running upon death. But (1) it was necesvary that He should 
openly make HL" claim to be the Messiah. He" had not done so 
at first, for He did not desire any mere political following. It 
was to spiritual believers, won bv His preachina: of the Father, 
who felt that He, the meek and lowly One. had the words of 
eternal life, that He made known the fact that He wa® God’s 
Messiah. But it ^vas rieces-sary that the claim should nliimately 
be proclaimed, after all His gospel had been declared, that 
Israel's rejection of Him should be their rejection of Ilim as 
Messiah. (H) Tt was iiece^^iary alco that the Lord of man’<> life 
should lai hare in judgment the evil of Pharisawm, the master 
sin which dwclN in the Temple, serving the very altar (see Per- 
FECTiov or ,J Fsi s, p. 337). But the invec.Tivt*? came only after His 
enernie'^ were tianded together and had decreed IIis death. The 
hour was striking when He uttered the words that maddened 
His foes. He chose His t’me with forethought and sagacity. 
(3) The hour of sacrifice had come. This death was no way of 
escape from intolerable difficulties (Renan, F. Xewunan). It was 
the end foreseen from the beginning. It lies at the back of the 
victory over temptation in the wilderness when He put aside 
the suggestion to use methods of popularity. Its shadow is over 
the words which He spake to the Pharisees, when earlj' in His 


ministry they questioned Him about His disciples and fasting . 
‘ The days will come when the bridegroom shall be taken away 
from them, and then shall they fast in those da> s ’ (Lk 5^^). And 
as soon as Peter had made his confession of belief in Him as 
Messiah, Jesus began to TF- ■ for sufferings and 

death (Mk 830-^1). Thai .bar i aat though His dis- 

ciples had never dreamed of the tragic ending, j'et it had long 
been in their Master’s thought. The joyousness and serenity of 
the early Galilsean ministry is no proof that J esus dreamed then 
of success ; it onb' proves* how absolute was His conquest over 
all self-assertion and all natural shrinkings of the flesh. Death 


was His goal, seei 
be set up only by 
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2. Jesus’ teaehiyig . — His teaching follows the 
lines of His conduct. As in His conduct, there is 
a prudential side. He counsels men to lay up 
treasure in heaven, for that treasure abides (Mt 
6^®* Lk 12®®}. He bids them count the cost of 
discipleship (Lk 14^®"®®). In the parables of the 
Unjust Steward and the Ten Virgins, He expresses 
His surprise at the lack of fc ■ re ( 1 1 ( > n p b t and con- 
sideration on the part of the cli'ldKq’. of light. 
(See Foolishness). And He bids them pluck out 
their right eye, cut off their hand or foot, whichever 
it be that gives offence, and enter maimed into 
the Kingdom of God rather than perish (Mk 9*^®"^®, 
Mt 5®®* ®®). This has been called ‘ the distinctive 
principle of Christian asceticism ’ (Gore) ; and this 
may be granted, with the proviso that such asceti- 
<*-»■: b;*.- 'b**'-. to do with self-appointed penances 

< :■ . i>’. ■ r-ii . but only with the self-denial which 

wise U k* ‘»v b .L t brings amid the inflow of life 
upon .»*’*•. lb.:: rather Christian prudence, as 

bn- defined it, ‘lo^(^ Miaking wise 
in-; V what hinders and ^^bn^ helps 
itself ’ : it is a vivid commentary on the prayer, 
^Lead us not into temptation.’ 

In Jesus’ teaching, as in His life, these pruden- 
tial maxims . * . ^ ’ servient to the ultimate 

principle of ■ ■ . ^ paradox, ‘ 'Whosoever 

will save his life shall lose it, and whosover will 
lose his life for my sake shall find it’ (Mt 16®®, 
Lk 17®®, Jn 12®®). Self-forgetfulness through loving 
service of God enriches the spirit with life’s trea- 
sures of wisdom and joy. That is the secret hid 
from the wise and prudent and revealed unto babes 
(Lk 10®0' ®i). 


Literature.— W. M. Sinclair, T7ie Servant of Christ (1892), 
102 ; H. P. Liddon, Sermom on Some Words of Christ (1892), 
191 ; S. A. Brooke, The Ship of the Soul (1898), 4 ; D. T. Young, 
The Crimson Bonk (1903), 167; W. C. E. Newbolt, The Cardinal 
Firiiees (1903), 25. BlCHARD GlAISTER. 

PSALMS.— In discussing the relation of Christ 
to the Psalms, two questions must he kept apart : 
(1) His use of the Psalter, (2) His presence in the 
Psalter. Even if we did not know, by direct 
quotation and indirect allusion, that the Psalter 
was a favourite book of Christ’s, we could have 
safely inferred as much from His general attitude 
to the OT. The Psalter, as, on the whole, the 
simplest and purest expression of the devotional 
life of Israel, must have commended itself pecu- 
liarly to Christ. 

1 . The influence of the Psalter upon the mind of 
Jesus was probably larger and more profound than 
His recorded allusions to it, numerous and subtle 
^ they are, would lead us to suppose. There were 
indeed elements in it which He could not have 
appropriated— cries for vengeance upon foes (Ps 
4 in ( 10 )^ cf. 68®* 1®®!), or of an almost cruel delight at 
their defeat (18*® or sorrowful laments at the 
prospect of a death in which felloM-liip with God 
was believed to be interrupted {6”'®' 35“ 88^^‘^® 

But there were other elements which were 
well fitted to express, as they may have helped to 
nourish, His piety. Especially must He have 
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been attracted by those psalms which breathe the 
spirit of quiet confidence in God : ‘ Thou art my 
God ; my times are in thy hand ’ ‘ In 

thy presence is fulness of joy’ (16^^) ; ‘As for me, 

I am continually with thee : thou hast holden my 
right hand. Thou wilt guide me with thy counsel, 
and afterward receive me to glory’ The 

joy which comes from fellowshij) with God and 
from the contemplation of His ^ acts in history ; 
(95-100), the humble and childlike sjnrit which 
lifts meek eyes to the God who looks down in pity 
from the heavens (123. 130) — these and other such 
tempers and aspirations cannot have been without 
their influence upon the spirit of Jesus. Most 
welcome of all would be those fine interpretations 
of the character of God scattered throughout the 
Psalter — as of one who is not only Lord of all 
space and time (90. 139), but who is also ‘good 
and ready to forgive and rich in love to all that 
call upon him ’ (86^ 103®), who opens His hand and 
satisfies the desire of every li^dng thing (145^®), 
who is father of the fatherless and judge of the 
widow (68® A who rises up at the oppression of 
the poor and the -ighijig uf the needy (12®<®b* 

2. Butin ti-i I muii ing ihc influence of the Psalter 

upon Jesus, we are not left to conjecture. On 
many occasions —notably at the Invhniim: and the 
end of His public career — He use- ir uirc<*ily. and 
expresses, sometimes the truths of His gospel, 
sometimes the aspirations of His soul, sometimes 
His premonitions of the fate of Jerusalem, almost 
in its very words. The Sermon on the Mount has 
at least half a dozen references, direct or indirect, 
to the Psalter ; not only words of a more general 
kind, such as ‘Depart from me, ye workers of 
iniquity’ (Mt H Lk cf. Ps or the allu- 
sion to Jerusalem as the ‘city of the great king’ 

(Mt 5®^, cf. Ps 48® hut even such an assurance 
as that the heavenly Father feeds the birds (Mt 
6^®, cf. Ps 147^) ; and some of the Beatitudes them- 
selves are but echoes of the Psalter, e,g. ‘the 
meek shall inherit the earth’ (Mt 5®, ef. Ps 37^^ 
(the land)), ‘the merciful shall obtain mercy’ 
(Mt 57 , cf. Ps 1826(25)). o , a psalm is 

explicitly cited by Him, e j Jn 10®^, and 

even juefaced by the words, ‘ Have ye never read ? ’ 
(cf. Mt 21^6* which assume a familiar knowledge 
of the book, or at least of these ]>articiilar psalms 
(8. 118), on the part of His audience. Bui even 
where there is no such citation, the language is 
often saturated with reminiscences of the PsMter. 
There can be little doubt, e.g., that ‘my soul is 
exceeding sorrowful ’ (Mt 26®® 0 Mk 14®^) is an echo 
of Ps 42®* ^ 2 . (5. 11 ))^ Qj. f jjQ eateth with me 
shall betray me ’ (Mk 14^®) is an echo of Ps 41^®- 
(cf. Jn 13^®, where the treachery i- cxpro'j'sly <aid to 
be in fulfilment of the utterance in the p^alm), or 
that _ ‘ they shall dash to the ground thy children 
within thee ’ (Lk 19^) is a reminiscence of Ps 137®. 
In the words of a psalm (31®* (®)) Jesus commended 
His spirit into His Father’s hands (Lk 23^). 

3. These references are not quite exhaustive, 
but they are characteristic ; and tliey are very 
significant of Christ’s general attitude to the 
Psalter. He makes its words of faith His o'wti in 
the moment of His sorrow, He repeats its pro- 
mises to those who are prepared to be His dis- 
ciples (Lk 10'®, ef. Ps 9P® : Mt 5®, cf. Ps 37^^) ; 
but, with the single exception — if it be an excep- 
tion — of Ps 110, to he afterwards discussed. He | 
does not seem directly to countenance, by His | 
own example, that Messianic interpretation of the 
Psalter upon which the Church has, from her 
earliest days, uniformly insisted. True, it is re- 
corded that He said that ‘ all things must needs be 
fulfilled which are written in the law of Moses, 
and the prophets, and the psalms, concerning me ’ 
(Lk 24^). But within the teaching of Christ Him- 
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self there is no certain, illustration of specific pas- 
sages which He applied Messianieally to Himself. 
And this omission would be very^ singular, if He 
had generally countenanced Messianic interpreta- 
tion in the narrower sense in which that word has 
been commonly understood. He believed in His 
Messiahship, but He did not rest it upon the basis 
of individual x^assages. He claimed to fulfil the 
Law and the Proiiliets ; but, judging by His 
general practice, , ■ ’■ imply the large 

fulfilment of their cy, rather than 

any minute and ■ ■ . ■ » - of particular 

words. His method of dealing with the Psalms, 
when controversy is involved, is w'ell illustrated 
by His citation of Ps 82® in Jn 10®^. The Jews are 
incensed at what they regard as His- ' -.in 
calling Himself the Son of God. He appeals to 
rhe x)salin, to show that men exalted to high office 
had been in the OT called ‘ gods ’ ; and argues 
that, if the title was appropriate for them, how 
much more for Him who liacf a unique commission 
and equipment from the Father. 

4. It is instructive to turn from Christ’s use of the Psalter to 

that of the writers and speakers in the NT ; and, in this con- 
nesdon, it is important to remember ' " ' ..... 

from the Psalter are made from th \ ■ ■ . 

seriously affects the arg-ument. The author of the Ep. to the 
Hebrews, e,g. (I10-12), finds, in the great words of Ps 10226-28 
(25-27) — ‘ Thou, Lord, in the beginning, didst lay the foundation 
of the earth, and the heavens are the works of thy hands ’ — an 
allusion to Christ- In the LXX it is ‘ the Lord ’ who is said to 
he everlasting, and to the author of the Epistle the Lord is 
Christ. But in the Hebr- w ii-'i’*" IT''‘ address is to Jehovah, a 
title which no Hebrew ■•;!>'(! n.'—'i-h have applied to the 
Messiah. Here is a case — and there are others — where the 
argument holds only on the basis of the Greek translation ; it 
would he irrt levant and inappli'^ahle on die ba**is of the original 
Hebrew (cf. Eph 4% Ps «:«')- 

Again,’.h'i n .0 .] ■ :» a*-' - .‘i-- c .T 1 V, 

it has to ■ -I- . , <■ . . I'-i. ■ , 

.‘I. f. V • 1. . . .. .1... 

‘.p- !• -x: - i } - 

lorhai •'.'var on 1 ::ii >h'!.'uior*,'"or some aspect of it, is their 
theme. In many psalms this is obvious (cf. 44. 83. 137) ; and 
the question luay fairly be raised whether this is not also the 
case in the Mes'iianic psalms. Doubtless rime might prove that 
the meaning of a jjsalm was larger than the original intern ion 
of its composer : this is true more or less of all great liicrature. 
But to underatand truly its deeper meaning, we must start 
from ite original intention, and from the situation in view of 
which it was composed. tVhile to some of the psalms whose 
subject is a king a Mc-jhianic interpretation has been assigned 
(cf. 2), in others the actual conunirs and iii!p'i<''it'OMS <'* (l e 
psalm render that interpreintion hnpor-j-ihle. J'iie "anoiritv d.’ 
e.g.(Heh. *his Messiah,' LXX ‘(riiri-r ). in •>!'“ 6 n('<*i — 

sarily some historical king, and iln psalm anjic-ir^ ;o iwui I'L'.ri 
composed on the eve of a hank*. 1:, liun, in li ■ 

psalms which deal with a * Messiah ’ or * Christ,’ the reference 
IS to a historic king of Israel or Judah, the i>n‘-<iii!snt''-ri n • 
is raised that all the Messianic psalms ruu be |ruc’-- 

preted. 

The tendency to find in the Psalter predictive references to’ 
Jesus must have set in very early. In Mt e.g., the para- 
bolic method of teaching ^opted by Jesus is said to be in 
fulfilment of the propheci'' (attributed in one MS to Isaiah), ‘ I 
will open my mouth in parables^ I will utter things hidden 
from dae foundation of the world.’ In point of fact these words 
simply form the introduction to one of the longer historical 
psatir^ (782), and in them the Psalmist simply declares his 
intention to draw instruction from the ancient history of 
Israel. There is here no conceiv'able allusion to the parabolic 
teaching of Jesus. This interpretation would hardly even ha\e 
been possible but for the LXX. vliirh 1 -.upper to render the 
Hebrew by h r-x.^^x-r ? — rinoirior ^roed illustration of 

the control that the LXX exercised over Messianic interprena- 
tion. This tendency to ‘ messianize,’ wherever possible, natur- 
ally is operative also outside of the NT. There is no warrant in 
its pages, e.f7., for referring the latter part of Ps 24 to Christ ; 
but the Pathers applied it to His ascension, and the Te Deuin 
addresses Christ as the King of Glory. Sometimes psalms 
which are commonly regarded as Messianic contain sentiments 
which are un-Christian, and which therefore render the Messianic 
interpretation, in -rii-c- worth defending, untenable. Some 
oxem'Tos e\(.r! held that I’s 18 is Messianic, in spite of such 
a \(rs(- as ^2.. i>ri whesr claims are much more generally 
allowred, contains sentiments (cf. v.9) which could not legiti- 
mately be reconciled with the spirit of Him who was the Prince 
of peace. 

5. W e shall now examine the psalms which are 
most commonly regarded as Messianic — for con- 
venience’ sake m the order in which they occur in 
the Psalter. 
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Fs 2. A study of the NT allusions to tliis x^salm 
is xjeeuliariy instructive, as, though ^ there is a 
general agreement that it is Messianic, there is 
considerable variety in its intei'in'etation. One 
passage, indeed, dues not seem even to regard the 
X»saliii as Messianic, at least in the narrower sense : 
in itev the x)roinise of Ps 2^ that the king would 
‘ brerdv ^ {LXX and NT read iroifiavei{s), ‘ shepherd,^ 

‘ lule/ xiointing cp^n instead of Dphn) the nations 
witii a rod of iron, as the vessels of the potter are 
broken, is ax>plied, in the message addressed to ' 
Tliyatira, to the Ciiristian who overcomes and 
keeps the works of Chiist to the end. I 

This application of 'Vi- ‘ -''(j’a- . even in very early 

tiuies, the iXessianic ' :-i>o 'rc;‘ psalms was felt to 

be not the only possible one. It is just possible, ho\Aever, that 
the w ords of the psalm were chosen simply because they were 
an apposite description of triumph. This becomes the more 
probable when we remember that elsewhere in this same book 
— Eev 125 1915 — the passage is applied Messianieally. 

The first two verses of the psalm — * Why do the 
licatlicn rage?^ etc. — are ax^xdied in Ac 4-°^- to the 
conVuruirion of Herod, Pilate, the Romans, and the 
Jews, against ‘thy holy servant JesusJ who is 
clearly therefore regarded as the king celebrated 
in the psalm. The verse which the NT most fre- 
quently lays under contribution is v.*^ ‘Thou art 
niy son, tliis day have I begotten thee. ’ This verse, 
or the first part of it, underlies NathanaeTs con- 
fession (Jn Peter’s confession (Mt 16^®), the 
high priest’s question ;Mt26‘^'^j, and the voice which 
is said to have been heard on the occasion of the 
Baptism (Mt 3^’=Mk l^^=Lk 3^-) and the Trans- 
figuration (Mt 17®=Mk 9'^=Lk 9^). According to 
the Codex Bezie in Mt 3^^, the words heard on the 
occasion of the baptism were, ‘ Thou art my son, 
this day have I begotten thee.’ This attests the 
belief in some (xuarter'' that the Divine sonship of 
Jesus, which the psalm is supposed to foreshadow, 
dated from the day of His baptism. But in Ac 13^ 
St. P.. ’tl - i ■ e Psalmist’s utterance as fulfilled 

not h: : '•( ..ix : I, but in the resurrection of Jesus ; 
and this view appears to underlie the Apostle’s 
statement in Ro P that it was by the resurrection 
that Jesus was declared to be the Son of God with 
power- The verse is or .vri|.h. fl in He 1® (cf. 
5®) as a proof of the -uiT’hi’-'' \ «*' Jesus to the 
angels. In the Hebrew UT, however, tlie_ term 
literally translated ‘ sons of God ’ is applied to 
supernatural beings whether they be regarded as 
gods or angels ; cf. J ob 1® 2^, where the LXX 
renders by oi dyyeXoc roO ffeoO. As, however, there 
are passages in which even the LXX speaks of 
these beings as ‘ sons of God ’ (Ps 29^ 89®), we must 
assume, if the \\Titer has not forgotten them, that 
he is laying particular stress on the latter half of 
the verse, ‘ this day have I begotten thee.’ Accord- 
ing to the Epistle, however, Jesus took part in the 
Creation, and was pre-existent before all eternity 
(X3.10} . consequently we must suppose that the 
‘ begetting to-day ’ refers to His eternal generation. 
See art. BEaETTiNG. 

Here, then, are three different interpretations of 
the verse within the NT : the Divine sonship of the 
Messiah is variously connected with His baptism, 
His resurrection, or His eternal generation. These 
interesting fluctuations of o])inion are x>o>>ible only 
because the historical interpretation of i.ho p-nlm 
is ignored. The phnise ‘ son of God ’ did not neces- 
sarily iinj>ly Divinity in the technical sense, for we 
find it applied even to tbo x>^'^d>hj (Ex 4^), and we 
have already seen how .Io<n^ aigno.- pin 10®^) from 
the acknowledged application of the term to human 
beings. In truth, the p<alit! ^eom-^ to be addressed 
to some actual king of rludjih. find to express the 
assurance of his victory and dominion, xmssibly on 
the occasion of Iris coronation. The day on wliicli 
he was begotten as a son of God is the day on 
which he was installed in his regal dignity as tlie 


representative of Jehovah, the King and Father of 
His people. It is, we must admit, by no means 
imxJossible, especially when we consider the soaring 
language of the psalm, that its subject is not any 
reigning king, hut some king yet to pe ; this would 
be the case if the psalm belongs, as it may, to the 
post-exilic x^eriod, when the monarchy was no more. 
But in neither case can it he strictly " 

referring to Jesus, x>artly because thv j - ■ >■.-■- 
ment of the king ux^on the holy hill of Zion would 
have no relevance in His ease ; because the 

conception of His function as dashing His enemies 
in pieces is un-Christian. Besides, as we have seen, 
the NT itself is not agreed as to the precise inci- 
dent which the psalm is sr ■ ■ ' ■ _ ■ . 

But its solemn and enixfliati ■■ ' . ' ,0 

Divine sonshix> of the king, ; ^ ' 

look upon a world-wide dominion, made it natural, 
and almost inevitable, under the conditions of early 
Christian interpretation, that it should be regarded 
as, in some sense, a prediction of Jesus. 

Ps 8. It is interesting to compare the use made 
of this psalm by Jesus with that made elsewhere 
! in the NT. ‘ Out of the mouth of babes and 

suckling etc., is quoted by Him against the chief 
I priests (Mt 2L®), who murmur when they hear 
the children cry ‘ Hosanna.’ The NT follows the 
LXX, which reads ‘ praise ’ instead of the Hebrew 
‘ strength,’ ‘ bulwark ’ ; but the essential meaning 
of the psalm is finely brought out by the citation 
— the power, on the one hand, or the insight, on 
the other, of the children (cf. for a very similar 
r-ijii. IP®). In He 2®A however (cf. 1 Co 
i.V • . * I'l-oc madest him a little (or ‘for a little 
while’) lower than the angels,’— vv.®-® of the x^salni 
are interpreted as referring to Jesus, because the 
.‘suproiiiMi \ which, in the psalm, is asserted of the 
‘ -(»n of loan’ is not, as a matter of fact, true of 
the human race, but it is true of Jesus. This is a 
noble application of the passage, full of poetic and 
spiritual ;• -i-.l i ; but it does not justify us in sup- 

S osing rbai i hr p^Mm was, in its original intention, 
lessianic. The Psalmist is undoubtedly thinking 
of the human race, he marvels at the love of the 
great God towards His ap]3arcntly insignificant 
creature in making Mm lord of all. ‘ Thou hast 
put all things under his feet.’ To the Psalmist 
tMs supremacy i^ a fact : he is content with man 
as he finds hi'lri, and he is not thinking of One 
in whom tMs lordship would be more perfectly 
realized 

Ps 16. In Ac 2 ^-^ (cf. 13®®’^^) St. Peter quotes 
four verses of the jjsalm (®-i^) in confirmation of the 
resurrection of Christ. The crucial verse is ^ ‘ Thou 
wilt not leave my soul unto Hades, neither wilt 
thou give thy holy one to see (--ri iijili'fr.' Ti i- not 
quite certain whether the ps.-.im i- ir,-.i\ ioii:d or 
collective. If it be collective, this verse implies no 
more than an assured faith in the future of Israel ; 
if, however, it be individual, the speaker is pro- 
bably expressing Ms own faith in immortality, 
though a more meagre meaning has been put upon 
the words, as if lie were simply expressing his con- 
fidence in Ms recovery from a severe iUness, or 
perhaps in Ms immunity from the sudden death 
which overtakes the wicked. In any case ‘ thy holy 
one’ — an unfortunate translation — is UTidniihfi'dly 
the speaker himself. He is Jehovah’s tiuu 

is, a bond of love subsists between him and Ms 
God ; and, in virtue of this bond, he is sure that 
Sheol cannot be his ultimate fate, — he will over- 
leap it, and be received into glory (Ps 73^). The 
last word of 16^® which means ‘ pit,’ was, how- 
ever, unfortunately rendered by LXX Siatpdopi, 
‘ corrux)tion ’ ; and part of St. Peter’s argument, as 
of St. i^auTs in Ac 13^”®^, depends upon the mis- 
i translation. The argmnent is that, as the Psalmist 
■ himself ‘ saw corruption ’ (Ac 13®®), he was really 
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speaking, not of himself, but, prophetically, of 
Jesus, who saw no corruption. The psalm is there- 
fore regarded as a prophecy of the resurrection of 
Christ, thoug-h it is, in reality, only a devout 
believer’s confession of faith in his own immortality. 
But it is only fair to notice that, while the form of 
the argument in Acts is Jewish, and rests, in part, 
upon a mistranslation, in substance the argument 
is sound. What the psalm essentially asserts is, 
that where a bond of love subsists between God 
and a man, death has no power to destroy the man 
— a fortiori in the case of the Man. ' It was not 
possible that Re should be conquered by him ’ (Ac 
224) — sTjch a one as Jesus by such an antagonist as 
death. 

Ps X-.'"' *■ I . more natural than that the 

early ■ ■ ' ■. . have hi tori noted ibis psalm 

Messianically, or that that iMirrprciniiuii should 
have persisted throughout the whol history of the 
Christian Church. It is not only that echoes of it 
are heard in the Passion story of the Gospels, — in 
the parting of His - ,.,nd the casting of the 

lot for His raiment ■^^] -JT’ ’ Mk 15-^=Lk 23®-^, Ps 
2219 the of the heads of Ihe pa>>eiN-bv 

(Mt 27^9= \i h iJ Lk 23"^ Ps 228 ^he mocking 
cry, ‘ He trusted in God, let him deliver him ’ (Mt 
2743 ^ Ps 22® (8))^ — bixt Jesus Himself upon the cross 
used at least the opening ■v^ords of the psalm (Mt 
27'^=Mk 15®^), and the parting of His garments is 
ON-pre—ly -aid in Jn 19®^ to have taken place that 
rlici M-i-ipini-e might be fulfilled. It must be ad- 
mitted that there is often aM‘:-\ Th g -i* iil,Mi; y 

between the details of the p i I ' 1 1 i, ' * . i die 1 ' j; ; 1 v'c 
of the Gospels. Still, many of those details are 
not strictly applicable to the crucifixion. Alike in 
the sufferings, in the triumphant issue from them, 
and in the contemplated conversion of the world 
which is to be produced by that triumph {v.^ (^)), this 
psalm very po^yerfully recalls the Suffering Servant 
of Deutero- Isaiah ; and the theme of both is doubt- 
less the same, that is, the people, or at least the 
pious kernel of Israel. More important, however, 
than the similarity of detail just alluded to, strik- 
ing as that is, is the large and profound insight of 
the psalm. It is all aglow with the consciousness 
that suffering means, in the end, not defeat, but 
victory, and that the Suffering Servant, so far from 
being crushed, will one day wdn the whole world to 
Himself. These truths, of course, find their highest 
and truest exemplification in Jesus 

Ps 34^^ According to Jn 19®® the legs of Jesus 

were not broken, in order that the scripture might 
be fulfilled, ‘A bone of him shall not be broken.'' 
In the psalm the verse is intended to express the 
general care which Jehovah exercises over the 
righteous, and therefore it could hardly be re- 
garded as an apt citation in connexion with the 
crucifixion of Jesus ; but more probably it is in- 
tended to bo. pii'njjrily. ji, reminiscence of Ex 12 ^, 
Nu 9 ^^, 'A hl- li [."O'oribo that the bones of the 
Paschal lamb shall not be broken. In that case the 
quot.at.ion would convey to a Jewish ear the subtle 
reminder tliat »Jesus was the true Paschal lamb. 

Ps 40. In He 10 ®"'^ part of this psalm 
is quoted, and interpreted as a prayer of Christ on 
('oming into tlie world ; and here, again, a large 
part of the argument turns upon the faulty text of 
the LXX. ^ The author is arguing that the con- 
tinual sacrifices of the OT dispensation have been 
for ever abolished by the one sacrifice of Christ. 
In ths body which God prepared for Him, He per- 
fectly fulfilled the Divine will by the sacrifice of 
Himself. But the words ‘ a body didst thou prepare 
for me,’ which the author adopts from the LXX, 
do not represent the Heh. of 40^ wiiich reads, 

^ ears hast thou digged for me.’ Fortunately the 
origin of the mistake is not far to seek. The w’ord 
for ' ears ’ is QTIA, and for ‘ body ’ SOMA. The S 

at the end of H 6 EAHSAS w^as ai>]»;ire!j(:ly dupli- 
cated, and then the fol](')wing IHTA w^as easily 
transformed into OMA ; -0 t'^iat ont of an originally 
correct translation, ^ ears,’ a new word arose, wiiicii 
“ X" to a dogmatic interpretation 
. ■ ■ ■ that intended by the Psalmist. 

His point is that God demands not sacrifice but 
obedience — the ready ear to hear ; the point in the 
Epistle is, not the ever-recurring sacrifice, but the 
one sacrifice of Christ’s body. As, however, the 
ethical wmrth, in one of its aspects, of Christ’s 
sacrifice was the perfect obedience which it illus- 
trated, w’e may say that here, as in the case of Ps 

16, the conclusion is essentially^ sound, though the 
argument is fallacious, at least in so far as it rests 
upon a mistranslation. Historically considered, 
the psahn appears to be a prayer expressing the 
nihmli'd feelings of the people after their return 
r‘n»i 1 It is one of the three great psalms (cf. 

50. 51) w'hich empbatic«'illy assert the superiority 
of obedience and con’criiioii over sacrifice. 

Ps 41^® In the Gospel of John, as in the 

Epistle to the Hebrew^s, ■'■■■■ tendency 

towards the Messianic i ■ ■ ■ . ■ ' passages 

in which, to say the least, tnat i- 

not necessary. According to Jn 13^8 the treachery 1 
of Judas is said to have taken place in accordance 
with the scripture, which must be fulfilled, ‘He 
that eateth my bread lifted up his heel again^i me.’ 

In other wmrds, Ps 41^® is supposed to have Christ 
for its theme. That this is impossible, however, 
is clearly shown by the very verse of the psalm 
which follows the quotation, ‘ Thou, Jehovah, have 
mercy upon me, and raise me up, that I may requite 
them.’ It is much more probable that Jesus simply 
used the words w^hicli St. Mark records of Him, — 
words, no doubt, suggested by the psalm, ‘ One of 
you shall betray me, even he that eateth with me.’ 

He may have cited the w^ords of the psalm as 
apposite rather than prophetic. 

Ps 45. For long P- <5 b • ■ ‘i ■! among Chris- 
tian expositor'- the - elebrating the 

love of Clirbr for His Church. But a glfincci ot the 
psalm is enough to show that it, Iik(i orlici'^, has 
its roots in history ; the pointed and definite refer- 
ence to ‘ the daughter of Tyre ’ renders any other 
interpretation extremely improbable. It is appar- 
ently a song in celebration of' *b«: n.oTi "f some 
king of Israel or Judah ^ iris .•! ■•rincess. 

Yv.Tf. i6f.) — ‘Thy throne, 0 < -oi'i. i- jVi-m'i jr‘-i ever,’ 
etc. — are cited in He and interpreted p .3 refer- 

ring to the Son. C(»n-idcring that shortly before, 
v.^, and immediately after, the author of the 

Epistle touches upon the pre-e.\Ltence of Christ, 
the direct naming of tiie royal subject of the psalm 
as ‘God’ would be peculiarly welcome. With 
what admirable cogency could the psalm thus be 
interpreted of Christ, and how little could it be 
fairly referred to any one else I For the passages 
which some have adduced to prove that 
could stand for ‘judges’ (cf. Ex 22 ’^^* )— they 
do not really prove as much — would in any case be 
insufficient to show that an ordinary human king 
could be addressed in the word Elohim ; the king 
of the psalm must therefore be Divine. It has 

1 been coiijec tured, however, with great acuteness 
and prolj'ahiliiy, that instead of ‘God,’ the 

original reading was n'n’’ ‘ shall he ’ (n;n:). This 
may have been carelesdy read as rnn', and then 
altered by the Eloliistic redactors of Pss 42-83 to 

In that case the important dogmatic text, 

‘ Thy throne, 0 God, is for ever and ever,’ becomes 
the innocent assertion that ‘ tliy throne shall he for 
ever and ever,’ and with the change in the text, 
the Messianic interpretation vanishes, especially as 
the next verse speaks of his companions. Of a 
human king this is intelligible, but who would the 
companions of the Messiah be ? 
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Ps 69. It -eom .l, that a psalm 

marked by so \ iii iiiTive i, '■[■I'l. -i" Ps 69 should 
ever have been interpreted Messianically, but 
several of its verse?, are even in the NT brought 
into relation with Christ. In his usual manner St. 
John (19-^''^‘^) sees in the offering of vinegar to Jesus 
on the cross a fullilment of scripture, that is, of 
P?> 69-- (cf. Mk 15'^% Lk while St. ^Matthew 
(27^*^^!, parallels the language of the x>^alni 

still more closely by speaking of the gall, does not 
explicitly connect "the incident with the psalm, 
though lloubtiess it was in his mind. The zeal 
with which Jesus drove the nioney-changei*s out of 
the Temple, is said in Jn *2‘'^ to have reminded the 
disciples of v.^® of the psalm ; and Ho 15^, where 
the second half of this verse is quoted, shows that 
St. Paul interpreted the psalm Messianically (hut 
cf. Ro with Ps 69-=^^* In Ac po, Ps 60-6 r25) 

and 109^ are regarded as inspired predictions of the 
fate of Judas (Ac Two difficulties, however, 
stand in the way of interpreting this psalm Messi- 
anically : ( 1 ) It plainly reflects a contemporary" 
historical situation ; it is the product of a tinie 
when Judah is in misery and her cities are in ruins 
(69®6'^9; «*iid ( 2 ) its herce vindictive tone (cf. v.--^) is 
altogether unlike the spirit of Him who said, 
‘Father, forgive them.’ The similarity of inci- 
dents in the life of Jesus to certain features of_ the 

salm may have led to its IMessianic application ; 

lit it has nothing like the claims to such a dis- 
tinction which Ps 22 has. 

Ps 72. The NT lends hardly any support to the 
Messianic interpretation of this psalm, tiiougli tlii*. 

-I j.i* g; .■» kas found much favour with ClirL- 

(Xi'J The description of the gifts of 
gold that were brought to the infant Jesus (Mt 2^^) 
perhaps recalls, iu part, the language of the psalm, 
cf. but in spite of the extravagant lan- 

guage of vv. 8 -n (^vhich are possibly, as some hold, 
a later insertion, added after the psalm began to 
be interpreted ^Ie^>ianic*ally), it was, in all prob- 
ability, originally only a prayer for some historic 
king. V.^®, in which prayer is to be eontinufelly 
offered for the royal subject of the psalm, shows 
that the Messianic interpretation is hardly ad- 
missible. 

Ps 110. No psalm is so frequently laid under 
contribution in the NT as Ps 110. V.^, e.^., is re- 
ferred to, directly or allu>ivelv, in Mt 22 ^ Mk 
12^ 1462 1019^ Lk 20^'- 226\ Ac 2^^^ Ro 

1 Co 15*A Eph 120 , Ool 3b 1 P 322 , He 
122 ; y 4 jji ] 2 e 56 020 711 - 17.21 'Lke first 

verse is interpreted of Jesus, who, as the Messiah, 
is bidden by tiie Lord (Jehovah in the Hebrew) to 
sit at His right hand till He has vaiK^shed all 
His enemies ; while, according to the Ep. to the 
Heb., He is also the priest for ever after the order 
of Melchizedek. Other priesthoods were transi- 
tory, His is eternal and inalienable ( 716 - 24 y xho 
use of the psalm made by Chiist, together with 
the very deliberate, if not solemn words in which 
He introduces the eitatioti. oei'Iniiily raise a strong 
presumption that He rcg.-inicd i lie psalm as Mes- 
sianic. But in this connexion two things have to 
he remembered : ( 1 ) that this a^u:^ion .‘.pring^ from 
an atmosphere of controver.'sy. and ( 2 ) than the 
essential meaning of Clirist indej)eiident of the 
Messianic view of the psalm, ( 1 ) As against the 
Pharisees, the citation had a peculiar relevance 
and pro])ricty. Christ desires them to feel that 
they have not carefully considered the conse- 
quences of their views regarding the Messiah. 
( 2 ) The real intention of Christ is to suggest the 
indefeasible superiority of the spiritual to the 
material. Starting from the conception of sonsliip, 
the Pharisees ended in tlioiights of a material and 
political kingdom like David’s, whereas, had they 
considered the sense in which the Messiah was 


David’s Lord, they would have found themselves 
in a spiritual sphere. 

jj; is ■ ■ ' ‘ ' o resist the impression that the 

psalm i ■ ■ laying too much stress upon the 

singular fact that the initial letters of each verse from it to 4, 
spell the word Simon, the historical implications of the 
psalm point very pow erfully to the Aliicci!!)*, ait peiiod.^ It im- 
plies that the king celebrated also Imjil luc lai-j of in-iest, and 
not till tliat period could this have been appropriately said of 
anv luler. The language of the opening verse, which, m the 
Hebrew, runs ‘ Oracle of Jehovah to my lord,’ most naturally 
suo-'^-ests that the psalm is composed by a poet in honour of his 
king, whom he calls ‘my lord,’ and for whom he foretells 
victori'. But the vigorous language of v.6 hardly seems com- 
patible with the idea that its theme is Christ. 

The use made of the psalm by St. Peter in Ac 
.o-’- analogous to his use of Ps 16. 

i . ' P' ’6, with its 

seeming prophecy c- ■ . , ■ ■ , could not 

refer to David because he ‘both died and was 
buried,’ the Apostle goes on to argue that Ps 110 
must also be referred to some other than David, 
because ‘he did not ascend into the heavens.’ But 
in truth the sitting at the right hand of (>od is 
simply a pictorial way of suggesting an idea similar 
to that of Ps 2b where a historical king is called 
the son of God. Tlie grandeur of the phrase ‘ sit- 
ting at the right liand of Go*!,’ the contemplated 
completeness of the king’s victory, the union in 
his person of the offices of priest and king, and the 
mysteriousness that gathered round the person 
and the piiestliood of Melchizedek, all combined 
to make the Messianic interpretation easy and all 
but inevitable. 

Ps 118. With this psalm as with Ps 8, Jesus 
assumed a certain familiarity on the part of His 
audience (Mt 2 D 2 « Did ye never read ? ’). His use 
of it strongly suggests, though perhaps it hardly 
compels, the belief that He regarded it as Mes- 
sianic. With the words, ‘ Blessed is he that 
conieth in the name of the Lord’ (Ps IIS^®), He 
was acclaimed by the multitudes as He entered 
Jerusalem (Mt 2P- li9f. = Lk 1968 = Jn 
and in the same words He ends His lament over 
Jerusalem (Mt 236^). The saying that ‘the stone 
which the builders rejected is become the head of 
the corner’ (Ps 11822), is also understood to find its 
fulfilment in Him (Mt 21^2 =Mk 12iof- = Lk 20^7. 
*cf. Ac 4 ^ 2 ^ 1 p 2^- 7). In the psalm, the reference 
appears to be to Israel, despised yet victorious ; 
but as the career of Jesus is the most perfect illus- 
tration of the principle pictorially expressed in the 
sajdng, the citation is thoroughly in keeping with 
the spirit of the psalm, though it cannot he re- 
garded as a prediction. Similarly, ‘ Blessed is he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord,’ is more 
strikingly appropriate to Jesus than even , to the 
original subject of the psalm. 

6. In conclusion, it may be said that the exe- 
getical methods and the^ Messianic outlook of the 
early Church rendered it very natural that they 
should find in the Psalter, as in other parts of the 
OT, predictions of incidents in the life of Christ, or 
that psalms descriptive, on the one hand, of malig- 
nant persecution and 'buffering, or em- 

bodying, on the other liand. t\ Inrgci outlook upon a 
universal dominion, ."honld ho (lairuo'l for Him. 
Usually there is an appropriateness, sometimes 
very striking, in the application to Him of pas- 
sages in the Psalter "which, for various reasons, 
can seldom, if ever, be with any plausibility re- 
garded as predictions of Him. (!)ften, as we have 
seen, a psalm can be regarded as Messianic only 
by ignoring its historical background (Ps 69), or 
by selecting and emphasizing certain verses while 
ignoring others that suggest an inadequate or un- 
worthy view of the Me'^siah (Ps 2). Tliere are 
undoubtedly in the Psalter many true foreshadow- 
ings of Christ ; but, speaking hi’oadlv, it is in its 
general spirit rather than in its isolated expres- 
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Hions that we may find Him. Of course, it has 
been commonly urged that a psalm may be typi- 
cally Alessianic though it is not prophetic ; but it 
may be questioned whether it is worth while to 
interpret literature in this fashion. Christ's own 
use of the Psalter is strikingly difierent from the 
occasional use of it, e.g., in the Book of the Acts. 
He hid not commend His Messiahship after the 
fashion in which His Apostles sometimes do. 
Profound as is the insight with which they often 
cite and apjily the Psalter, very much more than 
the Master do the disciples emphasize the letter, 
sometimes even the letter of an inadequate trans- 
lation. Prom His use of it we learn to find in the 
Psalter a support of the devotional life rather than 
a mainstay of Messianic argument. 

Li'perature. — B innie, The. Psalms, their History, Teaching, 
and Use, pp. 155-217; Alexander, Itiineifs of the Psalms to 
Christ ah ■ /■“' 5^- V. (/>L, 1876); Jerming*s and Lowe, 21ie 

Psalms, fh and Critical Hates, voL i. ch. iv. ; 

Kirkpatrick, P ’ (■'",. r!*’)le), Introduction, cln 

viii. ; Cheyne, P-fte ^ O ; A. B. Davidson, 

Biblical and Litera . -.i ‘ ■ i: Bhjfgs, ‘ The Psalms,’ 

2 vols. {ICC) 1906-7, esp. introd. p. ciif. Allusions to the 
Psalter in NT are collected in Alexander’s Witness of the 
Psalms rr. 2=:7-2r.l ; but they can be most profitahl.V studied in 
To 3*, ’itfi Ill theST; Hiihn, Die 'inessianischen Weissa- 
gtingen, 2 Theil, ‘ Die Alttestamentlichen Citate und Reminisc- 
enzen im NT ; Dittmar, Vetvs Testameyitum in Hovo. 

John E. M'Fadyen. 

PUBLICAN (Gr. reXthvris). — The Koman practice 
of selling to the highest bidder the task of collect- 
ing the taxes and dues of a province or district for 
a definit :■ v . ‘'1 \ ..n. The persons thus 

engaged ■ j ■ and usually belonged 

to the wealthy equestrian order. They, in their 
turn, employed local agents to get in the revenues, 
who Avere also called puhlicani. This lower class 
are probably the men referred to in the Gospels, 
wherever they belong to Judsea (or Samaria), 
except possibly in the case of Zacchseus, who was 
apxtT€\(Jyp7)s of Jericho (Lk 19^), and may have farmed 
the revenues of that important commercial centre 
on his own account (but see Ramsay as cited below). 

In Galilee the publicans had to collect, not for 
the Imperial treasury (as in Judaea), but for Herod 
Antipas the tetrarch. Such an official Avas St. 
MattheAV (Levi), avIio was called to be an Apostle 
from the place of toll {reXibvLov) on the shores of 
the Lake of Galilee at Capernaum (Mt 9®, Mk 
Lk 5-”). And in his house afterwards our Lord 
met many other publicans of the tetrarchy at a 
great entertainment. 

^¥hether in the service of the hated Roman 
Emperor or of Herod Antipas, Avho Avas in com- 
plete subservience to him, the tax-gatherer was 
most unpopular Avith the Jews : for, apart from 
the obvious liability of the method to abuse, the 
mere fact of the money being thus raised for an 
alien power Avas detestable in their eyes. And 
no doubt the publicans were often drawn from the 
lowest ranks in consequence. Hence common talk 
associated them not only with the Gentiles (Mt 
IS^"^), but with harlots (Mt and sinners in 

general (Mt 9'0* Mk 2^5' Lk 6^ 7^ 15i). 

John the Baptist presK-hing iitf nutted many 
])iihlicMTi< to him. and wlien iluw iri(|iiir<‘(l in what 
They niu.-'i mend iheir wav'; after being baptized 
i)y him. liis an'^Avoi indicated that extortion Avas 
rJudr heseTiing danger, as we should expect (Lk 
312. 

The remarkable effect that our Lord’s ministry 
also had upon these men, as in the case of St. 
Matthew and Zacchgeus (cf. Lk 15^), is not to be 
held as implying that He laid Himself out more 
tor them than for other sinners Avho realized their 
need of Him ; nor are Ave to infer that, in contrast- 
ing them Avith the Pharisees and scribes, as in the 
AA’eil-known parable (Lk 18^”^* )j He intended to 
clear their character altogether from current pre- 


judices and aspensions. Extortion and o|)pression 
Avere as abhorrent to Him in the one class as 
formalism and hypocrisy Avere in the other. Both 
stood equally in need of His saB^ation (Lk 19^“), but 
AAithout a consciousness of the need on tlieir part 
His salvation could not take efiect. 

Literature. — Schiirer, GJV ^ i. 474 ff. ; Edersheim, LT 

i. 514 ff.; ‘TIio telonai in the Gospels ’in Hastings* 

DB, Ext- Vol. 1^. ‘ i Publican’ in DB and in the JE, 

C L Eeltoe 

PUBLISHING {KTjpiJcraco, fr. K'Qpv^, ^a herald’). — 
It is a principle in the Divine economy for God to 
AvithdraAv Himself from the perception of man, 
except in so far as the latter is able to receive a 
Divine revelation to his profit (Is 45^^ 53^, Mt 7®). 
It is not that God i- IT i:ig .0 manifest Himself, 
but that the condemnauou lor • hi,, i’’.-.; N..'*! 
is so great, that He is constantly v. ■ ! <i'; ■ . rig 
veiling Himself from men’s gar- /hi irt\. I 
it is that He is so frequently 
shrouded in cloud (Ex 16^^ Lv 16-, N:. i ! 'I'Im- 
Christ’s Divine glory at the Tmii'-ngKriifioii Avas 
veiled in a bright cloud (Mt 17', Mk I* , Lk 9®^) ; 
thus, too, He A\ill come at the Last Day in a cloud 
(Lk 21*^). It is one of the paradoxes AAith Avhicli 
AA^e are familiar in the Gospels, that manifestation 
should be accompanied by concealment, and reA^ela- 
tion connected with mystery. Just as our eyes 
cannot see where all is dark, nor yet again in a 
blaze of brightest light, but as a blending of the 
two is necessaiy for physical \ision, so is the law 
in the spiritual life. ComxJeic darkness Avould 
leave us hopeless ; a blaze of Divine glory would 
blind our spiritual faculties. 

Christ’s childhood was wrapped in concealment. 
Only one incident is recorded about that period in 
the Gospels, and that one sIioaa's that His mother 
did not then understand Him (Lk 2 ^®^-). Christ 
AA’as nlv \-( iling Himself throughout His minis- 
try. m>i publish abroad the truths of His 

Kingdom indifrc.riminately. His use of parables 
AA^as to avoid the c;asting of pearls before swine. 
His sayings were to a great extent allegorical. 
Such expressions as ‘leaven’ for ‘doctrine’ (Mt 
X 06 . Ilf. ‘sleep’ for ‘death’ (Mt 9^ ll Jn IP^), 
(Miliiiig oft* the right hand (Mt 5®^ 18® 11 ), the dead 

ii. irv iiig t heir dead (Mt 8 '-^ |t), the buying of swords 

•. I.k 22" V, the undying worm (Mk 944 . 46 . 48 ^^ were 
not, of course, intended to be understood literally. 
All this seems to be due to His AA'ish to spare the 
greater condemnation which would follow upon the 
greater revelation. Persons and cities who received 
the latter Avithout profiting by it are specially de- 
nounced (Mt 11^, Lk 10^®). In the exxfianation 
of the parable of the Sower a special condition of 
fertility was the right nTidor5-LAin''iTiL'. ‘He that 
hath ears to hear, let him lio»r BL 13' ■. It Av^as 
a spiritual and not an intellectual perception that 
was required, one that depended on the state of 
the heart and not on the shreAvdness of the mind 
(Mt 11^, Lk Christ taught people as they 

were able to hear (Mk 4®®, cf. Jn 16^'^). He did not 
force ncAv wine into old bottles. He explained the 
meaning of His jiarables to His disciples in private 
(Mk 4®4). ToAvards the end of His ministry He 
dispensed with parables in s])eaking to them (Jn 
16®®* ®®). The time for com'eahneiit was past. 

The same principle is observable Avith regard to 
Christ’s miracles. They Avere Avorked only on those 
Avho had faith (Mk 9®®). In Capernaum He did 
not do many mighty Avorks, because of their un- 
belief. The crowd of mourners are excluded at 
Jairus’ house because they laughed Him to scorn 
(Mk I!). The post- Resurrection appearances 
Avere not given indiscriminately, but to witnesses 
chosen before, Avho had shared the intimacy of 
temptation and suffering. Thus it Avas that after 
the performance of so many of our Lord’s miracles 
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the recipients of healing grace were told not to 
publish the news abroad. It would only provoke 
<.:.bi*;i;‘y !: i-'-co' u.-iT i:ii io!'. The Pharisees were 

not intiuenced favourably by the miracles which 
they saw’ (Mt Mk 3^^'% Jn 5^® Lk 6^^) or 

heard of. It w as only increasing their condemna- 
tion to publish the accounts abroad. 

But it Avas especially in tlie healing of demoniacs 
that the principle received illustration (Mt 9^ 

The evil spirits are anxious to publish ChrisPs 
Divinity. They are not allow’ed to do so. There 
Avas evidently something repulsive to Christ in the 
knowTedge possessed by the demons nnaccoiLipanied 
by loA’e and reverence (Ja Iluniari being-, 

having this knoAA’ledge Avithout -]iondhig 

affection, Avould become like the ueoioiw, will! 
hardened hearts. It was the sin against the Holy 
Ghost Avhich is so severely denounced (Mt 12^^). 
This Avas the reason for ChrisPs manifestation of 
Himself to His disciples and not to the AA’orld (Jn 
14--}. They had showm the requisite spirit of sub- 
mission to the Cross. They had ears to hear. 

We see, then, that it Avas not ChrisPs object to 
reveal Himself to every one indiscriminately, but 
to those only Avho had a desire for that know- 
ledge, together Avith love and reverence. The 
training of such recipients a.jk geuJh ami gradual. 
Manifestacion to the liawicmM; brouLi'ii wuth it 
only condemnation. Concealment implied niercy. 
As man had deliberately put forth his hand and 
tasted of the forbidden tree, so must he sIioav by 
his deliberate action that he Avished to taste of the 
tree of life, the true 'h.'- of God and of His 

Son revealed in the f"' . "i.}!, ' (Jn 17^). 

But Avliile Ave observe in our Lord’s ministry 
this principle of reserve Avith regard both to the 
mysteries of the Kingdom and the truth about His 
OAAui Person, He never concealed, or AA’ished His 
disciples to conceal, the saving message of the 
gospel. The gospel Avas to be ‘published among 
all nations’ (Mk 13^^ BV ‘preached’). The vb. 
KTjpi^a-cru}, Avhich is used to denote a publication such 
as Jesus forbade of His miraculous cures (Mk 1-*® 
7^), is the same Avord as is cousi am ly employed 
Avith reference to His own proclamation of the 
gospel (Mt 4^ etc.) and His instruction to His 
disciples to proclaim it (Mt 10'^, Mk 3^^, Lk 9^ etc.). 
Wlien K7jpi}o-aoj is used, hoAA^ever, in this specific 
sense, it is almost invariably rendered ‘ preach ’ in 
EV. In Mk 13^®, as noted above, RV has sub- 
stituted ‘ preach ’ for ‘ publish ’ of A V. See, further, 
Preaching, Revelation. 

LiTBRATiTRB.~Isaac Willmnis, The Study of the Gospels ; cf. 
also, o'l tIk hi C t r-'-:.’.. Tiy tkMio'ivai"', J. Weiss, 

Das h : ar'cl arr:. i)\ W. Wnde (’ Z-ir Aiessias- 

erkeii::ui:?' »» '), aiwl f!. W. (•The Markan 

of Du’iuor'Jc IJ '( oer’iiiioii of t iit; ( 'hri-i ’) in V7'U', 1904, 
p. 169 flf., and 1905, p. 153 ff- 

C. H. Prichard and J. C. Lambert. 

PUNISHMENT.— 1. God’s punishment of sin. — 

For the sufferings of Christ for sin, see ATONE- 
MENT : the present article is concerned only with 
the punishment of men. The Gospel teaching on 
this important subject can be briefly summarized 
in a few' paragraphs : 

(a) Tlu’ fan of part ishmmt . — This fact is involved 
in certain explicit statements of our Lord Himself 
(Mt 25^®, Jn 15®*®), and ( loony sugge-iod in 

more than one of His parable- 12', Mi. 13®^ 

22 ^®*^^, Lk 13®*®®^*). It is further implied both in 
the recognition of God’s Avrath upon men (Jn 3®®) 
and of a consequent difference in their destinies 
(Mt ^ 25"^®, Jn 5®®), and in fnnpKuii rori-rencc'^ 
to Gehenna (Mt 5®® 10®®, Mk hk 12'') or 

to the place of outer darkness (Mt 8^® 22^® 25®®). 
So serious may this punishment be, that death 
would be a preferable alternatiA'c (Mk 9^) ; and, 
unrestricted to indmdual transgressors, it may 
fall also both upon cities (Mt 10^'’ 11®^ 23®®) and 


upon nations (Mt 21^®- 23®^* f®). The principle of 

punishment was illustrated in our Lord’s action 
(Mk i5tf. jjj Aveil as inculcated in His Avords. 

(b) The expression of punishment . — God s punish- 

ment of men for sin, the fact of Avliicli is thus recog- 
nized by tlie Gospels, finds ex]3ression in different 
AA'ays. (a) Our Lord seems to hint that even in 
the conditions of a man’s present life the penalty 
of sin may sometimes be perceived. At least 
it Avould appear that in certain cases He alloAvs 
that a connexion exists betAveen sin and physical 
sickness (Mk 2^®* li Jn NoAvhere, however, 

does He approve the vieAV, which emerges in 
the OT, that a similar explanation accounts for 
the presence in the world of human sorroAv. (On 
the contrary, sorrow even becomes, in His esteem, 
a ground for rejoicing [Mt ). ^ Apart from 

these vague suggestions of a physica’ v . < 

Gospels recognize both a present \ a \\ ■ 

punishment of sin. (/?) There is a sense in which 
a man’s judgment, and hence his punishment, is 
immediate. And not only is this true in that his 
sin involves remorse (Mt 26^® 27'^’ Mk 6'®), but 
also because his very attitude to Christ automati- 
cally enriches his personality or issues in its im- 
poverishment ( Jn 3'®- 9'* 1®, Mt 25®®* ®®, cf. Lk 2®^). 

(7) There is a second sense in which a man’s 
judgment lies in the future (Mt 25®^^- and 

frequently). A discussion of the punishment re- 
sulting from that judgment does not fall within 
the scope of the present article, and the reader 
is therefore referred to the separate study on 
Eternal Punishment. Here it mil suffice to 
observe that, whatever be its accidents, the essence 
of punishment Avill consist in banishment from the 
presence of Christ (Mt 7®® 25^^) ; and that it Avill be 
marked by varying degrees of severity (Mk 12-^®, 
Mt 10^® IT--*®^ Lk 12^®), each of us by his own use 
of • : *■•••■' providing his OAvn criterion (Mt 5^ 

7^* ■■■ ; M‘v i®^). 

(c) The aim of punishment. — PunislniKiiil nir.ybe 

conceived as either disciplinary or rciribuii\o in 
its iMir|i(>-(‘. Our Lord Himself, in all ]»i (ibubillL'y 
AAutli dol:l)(U‘ai(s intent, made no unmistakable 
proiioiiiKcincnt on the meaning of the doom of 
iho rcjocu;d. All that we can do, therefore, is to 
deduce from His words certain general considera- 
tions hearing more or less closely on the end that 
punishment has in view, (a) On the one hand, the 
teaching of the Gospels confirms the verdict of our 
OAvn moral sense, that so long as there is any hope 
of a sinner’s recovery, the reformatory element 
must at least be prominent in the transaction. 
Inasmuch as judgment is self-acting (Jn 3^® 12®^), it 
*!'■ Vy .1 nanies God’- gift of His Son (Jn 
3 « . . in loe .) ; yet we are specifically 

taught that not judgment but salvation is God’s 
deepest thought for mankind (Jn 3^"^ ; so Mt 18^*^, 
Jn 6®® Lk 15, cf. also Jn 5®^). * It is in keeping 
Avith this that of the two Avords denoting ‘ punish- 
ment,’ /c6Xacrts and rtgw . classical 

Greek as respecth’ely . ■ ; .1 in their 

purpose (so Plato; see Trench, Spn. § auL), it is 
the former that is preserved in the rejiort of 
Christ’s teaching (Mt 25^). That the classical 
shade of meaning is retained in the NT is signified 
by the sugge.-tive use of KoXd^eaOaL in 2 P 2®, Avhere 
the punishment precedes judgment, and therefore 
could scarcely yet be retributive. (j8) On the 
other hand, the terms in which Christ refers to 
punishment { e . g . Mt 18®®, Lk 20^*^ etc.) would seem 
to forbid us to reduce it to the mere equivalent of 
discipline ; and He Himself, in .speaking of sin 
that has no forgiveness (Mk 3®® |., cf. iMk 14®i 
and 1 Jn 5^®), distinctly implies a punishment that 
is retributive in character. The proportion in 
Avhieh these two elements in the Divine punish- 

1 ment of men are combined, is beyond our know- 
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ledge. Human analogies can merely give us vague 
hints, every analogy heing to some degTee im» 
perfect, and therefore to the same degree mislead- 
ing. Instead of seeking to dogmatize on \vhat 
does not at present fall within the sphei'e of our 
understanding, it would seem wise to coniine our 
conclusions to two broad principles : 

(i.) The punishment of the sinner is such as Love 
can inflict. If God is Love (1 Jn there ^a rn 

be no act of His which is not an expression of His 
nature. Sometimes Love reveals itself as tender- 
ness. Sometimes it reveals itself as wrath (cf. the 
' ' \ ‘ ■ ■ ■ ■ '' verses in Mt and ; 

■ ■ i than a fiction, the measure 

of God’s love for the sinner will determine the 
severity of His anger against his sin. Indeed, the 
surest proof of Iho puiii.-hmenc of sin is to be found 
in the love of God. It is only something less than 
love that would palliate evil in the life of the 
loved one. If, therefore, punishment is an ex- 
pression of Love, it will contain the elements of 
discipline and retribution in as 

Love demands. What that | ’-i.i ..r, i-. v .jan- 

not say ; we must be content to leave ourselves in 
the hands of Perfect Love. 

(ii. ) Hence, too, it follows that the duration of 
punishment will be such as Love requires. It 
seems reasonabl-- that as soon as a 

sinner becomes < .« l ' \ , ■ ! . . i ■ ( retributive aspect 
of punishment is at an end, and discipline alone 
remains ; and that w’hen discipline has utterly 
failed to reclaim a man, it in its turn must give 
place to simifle retribution. Of the precise point 
at which either crisis is reached we have no know- 
ledge. In one place our Lord appears to hint that 
it may he beyond the gi-ave (Mt 12®-), but, as we 
have already seen, He gave no clear guidance in 
the matter. Again, we must he content to leave 
ourselves in the hands of Perfect Love. (On the 
nature and purpose of punishment, sec MoberlyV 
valuable chapter in Atonement and £crsonalihj, 
ch. i.) 

2. Forms of human punishment. — («) Among 
punishments mentioned as of general impo«iiLion 
are several which demand no detailed treatment. 
Such are decapitation (Mk 6^^, Mt 14^®;. a 

(Mk 9^, Mt 18®), incarceration (Mk 6^'^, M; "> ' IS’’, 
Lk 23^^), and hanging (Mt 27®), inflicted, according 
to Jewish custom, only for idolatry oi bl;; u \ . 
and then only after the victim had b<-i'n 

put to death in some other way (Edersheim* LT 
ii. 584). With these, too, may be classed the less 
familiar penalties of precipitation (attempted in 
the case of our Lord, Lk 4^) and of mutilation 
{dixoTojj^eiv, Mt 24®b Lk 12^®). Stoning (Lk 20®, Jn 
8®, cf. Mt 21^^ !1 and Mt 23®® 11) was imposed for 
many offences, including the unchastity of a 
betrothed maiden, idolatry, and blasphemy. On 
one occasion the Jews sought to inflict it on our 
Lord Himself (Jn 10®^). See art. Stoiting. P’or 
excommunication^ see art. s.v. 

(b) The tw'o prominent forms of human punish- 
ment inflicted upon Jesus were those of scouring 
and crucifixion. Scourging, used among the Jews 
as a penalty for debt (Mt 18®^) or for offences 
of a religious character (Mt lO^”^ 23®^), was also the 
customary precursor to Homan crucifixion. The 
Homan scourge was of leather thongs, weighted with 
bone or some form of metal. The victim’s suffer- 
ing was so intense that it frequently led to death 
before the capital sentence proper could be carried 
into effect. According to His own prophecy (Mk 
10®-^, Mt 20^®, Lk 18®®), our Lord was subjected to 
this cruel instrument of torture (Mk 15’®, Mt 27^, 
Jn 19’). It was inflicted by Pilate in the hope 
that it would satisfy the passion of the Jews and 
render the crucifixion unnecessary (Lk 23®®; see 
I Westcott on Jn 19’). For the details of our Lord’s 
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crucifixion (Mk 15“ 1', cf. Gal 3’®“®®) and their signi* 
ficanee the reader is referred to the special article 
under that C 'ist foretold this form oi 

death for •• ■ ■ «. to truth (Mt 23®^, and 

probably Jn 21’®) as well as for Himself (Mt 20’^ 
26®, Lk 24^, Jn 12®®- ®®). H. BisSekee. 

PURIFICATIOR (1. KadapL(rfj.6s : of washings be- 
fore and after meals, Jn 2® ; of baptism, a symbol 
of moral cleansing, 3®® ; of the Levitical purifica- 
tion of women after childbirth, Lk 2®® ; of cleansing 
of lepers, Mk H-’, Lk S’’’. 2. ter fws : of cleansing 

of vessels, Mk 7®). — From the time of the Exile 
onwards, the interest of the Jew had largely 
centred around ritual observance, conditioned, to 
begin with, by the necessity of maintaining the 
separateness of the Hemnant that remained. These 
observances, so far as they concerned purification, 
had two main sources of origin. Some must have 
dated from a prehistoric period win- n 
but little to do with ethics, and conccr.'Uti it 
rather with maintaining the favour of a deity, 
thought of as arbitrary, by avoiding practices that 
might trench upon his holiness. Other observances, 
of later date, may have had their origin in sanitary 
requirements. The result, however, as is w^ell 
knowm, was that Jewish life became m-t 
fettered by these ordinances, written •.•■■il nij;'. 
When Christ came proclaiming liberty to the 
captives. He could not r, ; ■ ■■ ;‘:ter in 
many respects to the ■ , ■ j. '■ with 

purification. See art. PUKiTJt . i lie various cere- 
monies of purification referred to in the Gospels 
are these : 

1. In case of leprosy (Mk 1^, Lk 5’-*, Mt 8®, Lk 
17”"’®). — The uncleanness of the leper seems to 
have been due not to the fear of contagion, for 
contagious diseases w’ere not, generally speaking, 
regarded as unclean, but to the repulsive appearance 
of this particular disease. Leprosy (wh. see) w'as 
counted to be a special scourge ; and the leper 
was, like the madman, supposed to be smitten of 
God. This distinctiveness of leprosy in the view 
of the priest is shown by the word used of its 
removal. Almost invariably its cleansing is de- 
noted by the word Kadapl'feLv, The excei)tioii to 
this is in the account of the healing of the Ten 
Lepers (Lk 17’®), wFere the wwd ia<Tdac is used ; but 
this exception imiy he accounted for on the ground 
that the iiainitivc^ i- dealing with Samaritans, wiio 
ivcrc regarded as being an alien people. The 
regulations, for the pKi-iic ailoa of leprosy had two 
l>art> (Lv 14’--’®). In ib-^i ceremony, on the 
conclusion of wiiich the leper was admitted to 
the camp, though not to his tent, twm living birds 
were taken. One was killed over an earthenw^are 
vessel filled with ‘ living ’ (spring)^ w^ater, in such 
manner that the blood dr()p[)ed into the vessel. 
The other bird, along with cedar w^ood, scarlet, 
and hyssop, was then dipped into the blood-stained 
w^ater, and the leper w^as sprinkled with it seven 
times. The bird w^as then released ‘ into the open 
field,’ and was supposed to fiy away with the 
leprosy, the hlood-brotherhood between the leper 
and the bird being established by the immersion 
of the bird in the water. 

The ceremony is akin to that of the laying of the sins of the 
people upon thV head of the setapegoat, which was then sent 
away into the wildt*riies>B (Lv I5y a similar ccremon\ , an 

Arab widow v ho is about to remarry makes a bird fly aw ay w ith 
the uncleanness of her widoAV’hood (W. E. Smith, 422, 447). 

The second part of the ceremony took place 
eight days after the first part. Probably the ob- 
ject of the interval was to ensure an additional 
period of quarantine in which it might be seen 
whether the cvire had been efiective. If the leper 
w’ere in good circumstances, he offered two he- 
lambs and w^as anointed by the priest with blood 
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and oiL If the sufferer were i)oor, he could offer, 
in place of two lambs, one lamb and two turtle- 
doves, or two small pigeons. Our Lord did not 
interfere in any way with tlie offerings for purifica- 
tion of leprosy (Mk 1"^, Lk 5^^, Mt S'*). 

2. In connexion with food {Mk 7*'-^ Mt 15^’-*^, Jn 

2® 3-^). — The particular ritual connected with the 
ceremonial washing of hands affected Jewish life 
many times a day. J3f the six books of the 
Mishna, the .7 -///V is devoted to the 

question of ■ .i thirty chapters of 

this book deal \\dth the cleansing of vessels. Even 
if the hands Avere already ceremonially clean, they 
had to be Avashed before a meal. A washing of 
the hands betAveen the courses, as also a Avashing 
at the conclusion of the feast, Avas practised fre- 
quently ; but this custom may liaA^e had its origin 
in obvious con\"enience, and not in any striving- 
after ritual cleanliness (2 K 3**). In the ceremony 
itself, the hands AA^ere held oA^er a basin Avhile 
AA^ater AA'as poured over them. The Avater AA’-as 
alloAved to run doAvn to the Avwist {? Mk 7^ see 
SAvete’s note). Such Avas the ritual in the case of 
an ordinary meal. But if holy or sacrificial food 
Avas to be partaken of, the hands had to be com- 
pletely immersed in the Avater. If the hands Avere 
Uiiv‘ni<)iiially unclean, there had to be tAvo Avash- 
ing^. Ill ilic first, the fingers were elevated and 
the Avater aa'us allowed to run doAvn to the Avrist. 
In the second, the finger tips were depressed, so 
that the water might run from the wrist down- 
Avard, and might thus carry off the water that had, 
on the first AA^ashing, contracted the defilement of 
the hands. The Avater to be used in ceremonial 
AA'ashing was kept from possible defilement by 
being kept in large jars {v8piaL, Jn 2®). The vessel 
by Avhien. the Avater was draAAm from these jars 
had to contain at least a quarter of a log, i.e. 
a measure equal to one and a half ‘eggshells* 
(Edersheim, LT ii. 9 ff'.). 

3. Before the Passover (Jn 11®^ 18^). — If the 
Jews Avere so particular to ensure ceremonial 
purity before an ordinary meal, they insisted on 
absolute ritual purity before the celebration of the 
Passover (Lv 7-^* -*)• The reason that kept Christ’s 
accusers from folloAAdng Him into the judgment- 
hall (Jn 18’^) may have been simply the fear of the 
defilement they would incur by entering a heathen 
house. But it is still more likely ihat they re- 
mained outside for fear that the judgment-hall 
rnight contain someAvhere within its walls a por- 
tion of leaven. The exclusion of leaven from all 
sacrifices offered to Jehovah was a very early 
custom (Ex 23*® 34^), and must have been due to 
the desire to avoid the association of any form of 
corruption with the Feast. This seems all the more 
clear, Avhen it is noticed that the exclusion of leaven 
is associate with the command that no fat or flesh 
shall remain over till the morning. The efficacy of 
the sacrifice lay in the living flesh and blood of the 
victim ; thus everj^iihing of the nature of putre- 
faction had to he avoided. For this reason, milk, 
the commonest of foods in the East, had no place 
in HebreAv sacrifice (W. R. Smith, US- 220). 

4. After childbirth (Lk 222).— That (.hildhirUi 
renders a Avoman unclean is an almost universal 
belief among primitive people. Among some 
Arab tribes it was customary to build a hut out- 
side the camp, where the woman had Ix) stay for a 
time (Hastings’ DB iv. 828*» ; Wellhausen, Bested 
170). The Priestly Code recognized two degrees 
of uncleanness (Lv 12). After the birth of a boy, 
the mother was to be counted unclean, as in men- 
struation, for a week, ami AA’as to continue ‘ in tlie 
blood of her purifying ’ for 33 days longer, during 
which she could touch no halloAved thing nor come 
into the sanctuary. She AA^as thus unclean, in 
neater or less degree, for 40 days. But if the 


child Avere a girl, both periods of uncleanness were 
doubled. At the expiry of the 40, or of the 80, 
days, the mother offered a lamb of the first year 
for a burnt-ottering, and a young pigeon or a 
turtle-doA^’e for a sin-offering. But if she Avere 
poor (as AA-as Mary, Lk 22-*), she could substitute 
for the lamb a young pigeon or a turtle-dove. ^ 

5. Graves as causes of defilement are referred to 
in Mt 23-^^ Lk 11^^ (cf. ToMB). 

R. Beuce Tayloe. 

PURIM.— A feast of the JeAvs occurring on the 
14th and 15th of the month Adar, one month before 
the Passover. It had only the slightest religious 
cliaraeter, and was devoted to feasting and holiday. 

The Book of Esther purports t ■ of Purim in 

the feast kept by the Jews when ' ■ ' ■ . threatened 

them through Haman were turned into joj’’ and blessing. This 
explanation is now general'* lA'jiinbd as fanciful, m pari 
because of the antecedent ".i iirobal)ilii 2 ' of the narrative in 
Esther and the lack of historical evidence for its truthfulness, 
and in part because of the impossibility of verifying m Persian 
the meaning of the word purim ( = ‘ lot ’), upon which the con- 
nexion rests. 

(1) The 

I ■ ‘ I ■ Adar, to 

over that general in b.c. 161. (2) Derived 
from a New Year's festival of Parthian origin. (S) A Persian 
spring festival. (4) Connected with the Persian Furdigdn, 
festival of the dead. (5) The Greek Pithoigia, corresponding to 
the Eoman Vinalia. (6) Others most recently (Zimmern, 
Jensen, Meissner, Wildeboer) derive it from a Babylonian New 
Year’s festival, and make Mordecai the same as Marduk, and 
Esther = the goddess Ishtar. 

The feast is not mentioned by name in the NT, hut 
is by >omc to be the ‘ feast of the JeAvs ’ of 

Jn 5*. If >(), i Ub ( Gospel mentions three Passovers 
during the ministry of Jesus (2*® 6^ 12*), and His 
ministry thus extends ■ to Jn., over two 

and a half years. On ■ land, if the alter- 

native view is held, that 5* is a Passover feast, 
there are four mentioned, and the ministry, accord- 
ing to Jn., extends over three and a half years. 
Before either figure can be assumed as giving the 
correct chronology of the life of Christ, the accounts 
in the Fourth Gospel must be subjected to criticism 
in connexion with those of the Synoptics. See artt. 
Dates, Feasts, Ministry. " O. H. Gates. 

PURITY. — To form a clear conception of purity 
in its Christian sense is a matter of some difficulty, 
for two reasons. Historically, the idea has under- 
gone great changes, and the terms by which it has 
iHien have been applied to very different 

qua lilies, aa liich to-day we should classify as 
physical, ceremonial, and moral purity, — qualities 
which have nothing necessarily in common. On 
the other hand, if the idea in its highest signifi- 
cance he considered, it is singularly elusive, and 
therefore exact treatment is hardly practicable. 
It will be necessary to meet these two difficulties 
separately, and therefore to subdivide the subject. 

1. In the Jewish world, wherein Christianity 
arose, purity occupied a commanding position. 
Since the return from the Exile, and especially 
since the reconstruction under Ezra and Nehemiah, 
there had been a strenuous and siistained endea- 
vour to secure the purity of both the national and 
the individual life by means of the jealous exclu- 
sion of all that could rnn-o The Law 

laid down in detail the ■»*<‘q!iiio:m:ri!'- (if ‘clean’ an<i 
‘unclean,’ alike in matters of worship, of food and 
conciuct, and of relations Avith the heathen world. 
Purity of descent in Israel also involved great 
insistence on genealogical records. And all these 
questions had received further elaboration at the 
hands of the later scril^. In this way the idea 
of purity had become increasingly artificial and 
external ; till at last it became an obsession which 
Avent far to destroy the spontaneity of life, and to 
obscure the positive aspects of virtue and religion 
(cf. Ac 15***, Col 2-'**"-®). It follows that in most of 
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the passages in the Gospels in which purity is men- 
tioned, it is this current conception of it which is 
referred to ; a conception which was almost entirely 
negative, and was mainly ceremonial, though not 
without confused intermixture of elements which 
were strictly physical, and others which were really 
spiritual. 

There are two groups of words by which u.r 
alike in the Greek and in the English NT, tb.i g i i ‘i -i (!•) t!«»j 
answer strictly each to each. In the Greek Yhe first group 
consists of Jc.ceM%pos, xoiOotp/Ca, xocdapitruos (frequently) ; xix.iiee,tpoi^ 
diccx.ct.Oa.pi^it> (twice each) ; ssMtlae.po7V3;^ JiaBccppLct, rripiscce.Boe.ppu& (once 
each) ; and axoiBotpro;^ uxccBuptrlee.. In the English (IIV) these 
are most often renderejd by ‘clean,’ ‘cleanse,’ etc. ; but often by 
pure,’ ‘purify,’ etc_. ’ ■ 

^yvitrpc.cs, ayvovriC, kyv - ■ i ■ ^ tly, and 

which in the EV are alwaj^s rendered by ‘pure,’ ‘purify,’ etc., 
never by ‘clean,’ ‘cleanse,’ or the like. The failure of the EV 
to distinguish these terms is, however, of no great importance, 
inasmuch as the Greek words themselves appear to be used as 
completely equivalent. This appears well in lie 'jk: u,yi^X,zi -tpai 
. . . xaBoc^porvira . ; in the parallel use of a/ Ytpc.ip7.t tov scocBotpurpMu 
(Lk 22-) and «/ ^pc,ipoti 7ov a.yvi<rfju>u (Ac 2126) ; and in the use of 
%ccBoe.pt<rpMS twice (26^25) of os.yn^ei> once (1165) in St. John’s 
Gospel to ',.‘.'!<1 liid'iTviVi.’v fdf il » cn.- purifying of the 

Jews. It (I-. ."'I ii V : li ■. ti-uc- that, with the ex- 

ception of the last mentioned instance, the second group of 
words is never met with in the Gospels. (For use of xotvou in 
the sense of making impure, see below). 

The important point is to observe how Christ 
altered the significance of KadapSs and its cognates, 
c* ii';- and deepening the idea of purity which 
-r O', to express. Often He used these terms 
in the senses which they currently bore. He em- 
ployed them in connexion with physical disease : 
‘The lepers are cleansed’ (Mt 11 ^ cf. Lk 17 ^^, Mk 
l'^^) ; and of the vine in a figure where more is 
symbolized by the want of physical vigour (Jn 15 -). 
He spoke also of ‘unclean .spirits’ when treating 
those ‘ possessed ’ (Mt 12^, Mk 5®). But His char- 
acteristic habit was to look below the outward and 
visible evidences of purity and impurity, whether 
these were physical or ceremonial, to the purity or 
iMipui'it y of tlic heart. The leading instance is Mk 
7 ‘S'oihirjg from without the man going into 
him can defile (Si^rarat Koivuiaai) him. , . . These 
evil things proceed from within and defile the 
man.’ Here the Evangelist expressly notes that 
the saying ‘makes all foods clean,’ And other 
pa.ssages show the same teaching if less fully ex- 
pressed : e.ff. the Pharisees are denounced for their 
hypocrisy in cleansing the outside of the cup and 
platter while inwardly full of extortion and excess, 
whereas practical love shown in alms would have 
made all clean to them (Mt 23^*^, cf. Lk 11 ^^); 
and they are also condemned for being ‘ like whited 
sepulchres, full of dead men’s bones and all unclean- 
ness,’ which is defined as ■' hypocrisy and iniquity’ 
(Mt 23^’ -®). So He gave His bles^iIlg to the ‘ pure 
in heart’ ( 5 ®). setting the ideal of purity which He 
would have His followeis "hare with Him. And 
that this is to be understood in no negative sense is 
made very plain by Christ’s teaching elsewhere. 
In Jn 13 ^'^^ the practice of the Lord’s own humility 
is taught as the means of purity in His followers : 
in 15 ® He says, ‘Ye are clean because of the word 
that I have s]>oken unto you,’ with which should be 
(‘ompared Sb. Peter's words, ‘cleansing their hearts 
hy faith’ (Ac l.v’) ; while in Lk ll-^‘-®jiit is ex- 
prc-^ly taught that a merely negative purity of 
heart,' due to the extrusion or exclusion of evil, is 
hopeless, and ‘ the last state of that man becometh 
•worse than the first.’ 

It is in the fullest accordance with Christ’s 
habitual standpoint and with His teaching else- 
where that He adopted baptism, which had long 
been a symbolic and ceremonial rite of purification 
in Judaism, as a fundamental ordinance for His 
followers ; but it is equally in character with His 
mind and teaching that in the place of its old nega- 
tive significance He gave it a new and positive 
meaning, by making it baptism into the Divine 


Name He had revealed, and into the practical 
observance of His commands, and the enduring 
possession of His Spirit (Mt 28^^* The reference 
of Christian baptism is thus far less to the past — 
w'liich it was in Jewish usage — than to the future ; 
to the life, i.e., to be found and shared in the ‘ true 
Israel of God,’ 

2, But when the lesson has been learnt that 
purity can never consist in externals or negations, 
but must be a positive characteristic of the heart or 
inner man, there still remains the harder question, 
Wherein does such purity consist ? This has often 
been discussed by moralists, and it is curious how 
little they have to give in answer. No definition 
based on acts can be framed, for the same act under 
difierent conditions may be pure or impure. Nor is 
it easy to find one by the analysis of motives, as 
the treatment of the matter by the casuists clearly 
shows ; for they have almost always ended in defin- 
ing impurity only — a thing best left alone. A clue 
to the answer may, however, he found in Christ’s 
teaching, though not one admitting of any formal 
analysis or definition. He laid it down emphati- 
cally that evil things proceeding from within can 
defile {dvuaraL KOLvQcraL), The word employed is most 
instructive ; and the more so when one recollects 
that it occurs again in this sense in the decisive 
lesson taught St. Peter as to the nature of purity 
(d 6 debs iKaddpLcrev erb Koivov, Ac 10^® 11^, cf. 21^®}. 
To make common, i.e. to vulgarize, is the way to 
make impure : \ i" the ruin of purity. A 

well-spring of i.’. ig w.ii-t. fenced about by re ver- 
cnv<‘ liiat is purity. When reverence is broken 
through, or -when careless frequency leaves the 
bulwark open, every beast may enter and foul the 
spring after slaking its thirst ; then purity is gone. 
Not that purity is the flow' of living -water, but its 
characteristic so long as it is guarded. The w^ater- 
spring may be a fount of truth, or love, or life ; it 
may be an aspiration, a resolve, an idea ; it may 
consist in an opportunity met with, or an experi- 
ence felt ; it may be a holy memory, or an act of 
worship ; sometime." it will be tlie new perception 
of some beauty natural or moral, and sometimes an 
inborn faculty of ser\T.ce for others. Round any or 
all of these God sets reverence in our hearts for a 
fence, and bids us bare our heads as w’e draw near 
to what for us is holy ground. If we give no heed, 
but vulgarize by common use that opening which 
was afforded us to be a ‘window in heaven,’ w'e 
may do this, but at the cost of purity. God endo-ws 
all wfith faculties of body, of intellect, of soul, 
which He means to be exercised i.vA kt p’ i-u'-*: 
but used without reverence, and J ii 

wonder, they miss their purpose. It was the sense 
of what true purity consists in that led an old 
writer to say, ‘Keep thy heart above all that thou 
guardest, for out of it are the issues of life’ (Pr 
Z ^), — a .‘paying whicli half -anticipates the Beatitude 
promising' the vision of God to the pure in heart. 
Reverence is the root from which purity growls ; 
and never was the essential nature of purity set in 
more vivid contrast with that blind and brutal 
profanity wMch is its opposite, than in Christ’s 
striking utterance, ‘ Give not that which is holy to 
the dogs, nor cast your pearls before the swine, 
that they may never trample them het^ween their 
feet, and, turning, rend you ’ (Mt 7®). 

LirERATrfm. — W. M. Ramsav, ‘ Greek of Early Ch. and Pagan 
Ritual ’ in EjuvT x. (1899) 107 ; J. Smith, Chi’. Charaater as a 
Social Power (1S99), 148; H. Bushnell, The Life, 176; 

W. J. Dawson, Threshold of Manhood (1889), 102 ; F, W, 
Robertson, Senn., 3rd ser, (1876) 122 ; A. Maclaren, Serm. in 
Manchester, 2nd ser. 112 ; R. W. Church, Village Serm.y 2nd 
ser. 180; J. R. Illingworth, Univ. and Cath. Senn. 99; H. 
C. G. Moule, Need and Fulness (1895), 57 ; C. G. Montefiore, 
Truth in Religion (1906), 73. E. P. BOYS-SMITH. 

PURPLE. — The adj. 7rop<pijpeos had originally no 
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connexion with a x^articular coloiir either by der- 
ivation or by use (see Liddell and Scott’s Lex. s.v. 
7rop<pvp(jj). Similarly in the Latin x)oets ptirpureiis 
regularly stands for nothing more than ‘bright.'’ 
In Greek, after the discovery of the purple dye, 
the notion of colour became inherent. The grada- 
tions of colour were <Polvl^ (darker shades — purple 
to crimson), 7rop<pijp€os (brighter red, rosy), kokklvos 
(scarlet). In Mt 27“^ li Mk jn 192 . 5 ^ the 

last two words are used niidiiaic ly for the 

same colour (see art. Scakletj. Manufactured 
purj>les were of various kinds, all extracted from 
the juice of sea molluscs. The following is a sum- 
mary of their varieties, though the terms employed 
to describe them were not always confined to their 
proper use. 

(1) Purple proper ; of a bright red hue ; obtained from the 

T r X ( ro:.; J - . - . . This was used sometimes pure 

d‘; ili'd ■V"-’*/.'). - I (conchylium). Of the pure 

ri’-T. -VO sorts — (a) Tyrian, the most celebrated, which 

was ‘ twice-dyed ’ ; (6) amethystine, of a paler tint. One pound 
of wool dyed with Tyrian purple cost 1000 denarii, with ame- 
thystine 100 (Plin. HN ix. 38, 63). The use of such purples 
(especially the former) is mention< *1 ircc; '-i -i.^tirists and 

historians as a feature of ancient i:i\i rj. ( Ju.. . vii. 134 ff.; 
Mart. viii. 10, etc.) ; hence Christ’s expression in Lk le^^. 

(2) Common purple ; of a violet hue (f.e. rather than 

iropipvpsas ) ; obtained from the trnmpet-snail (as> 3 >y£, buccinum, 
murex). This was much less esteen.rd. I*-. .r 

could even ■ ; ■! 'b- Ci-'cbl::: o .'.n Ca-.i r-" (.Jc-. 

Ant. III. vii. T, . ■ . ;>'■ . «■' t wtrL u""( re: r'ni-. 

The fiery-red purple (proper) of antiquity had 
practically no resemblance, as a colour, to the 
modem purple : the latter could never be described, 
even approximately, as ‘scarlet’ (Mt 27“^). Yet, 
independently of the hue, the name carries with it 
in both eases the distinction of being the royal 
colour. Under the Roman Empire restrictions 
were imposed from time to time as to its general 
use; and the purjile toga was the garb of the 
Emperor alone. It was as the badge of kingship 
that the purple formed part of the soldiers’ mockery 
(Mk 20 j|). 

Literatfre. — B ecker, Galltis, Excursus If. p. 446 if. ; Schmidt, 
Porsckiinge/i avf dem Gebiet dPti Alterthuims^ pp. 96-212. An 
older work upon the subject is Amati, de Restitutwne Pur- 
purarum. E. S. RANKEN. 

PURSE. — 1. pdXkdpTiov, peculiar to St. Luke, 
■which occurs in LXX as tne tr. of nns (Job 14P) 


and D’D (Pr P*^). ‘ The purse of the modern Syrian 

peasant is a little bag, sometimes of woven silk 
thread, but usually of yellow cotton. The open 
mouth is not drawn close by a string, but is 
gathered ufj by one hand, and then by the other 
the neck of the bag is carefully whipped round’ 
(Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Bag’); it, no doubt, corre- 
sponds to ^aXKdvTLov. The ‘ Seventy ’ were directed 
not to carry a jjurse (Lk 10'^) ; in 22^^^* Christ asked 
the Apostles, ‘ When I sent you forth without purse, 
lacked ye anything ’ and gave the new direction, 
‘He that hath a i>urse, let him take it.’ In v.ss 
RV gives ‘and he that hath none,’ i.e. no purse 
(so Cov., Rhem., Gen., Meyer, etc. ; on the other 
hand, Tind., (Dran., Beza, Ewald, Godet prefer to 
supply /idxctijoa as AV (‘he that hath no sword’). 
TIiu iv'.'-a;:!'. -,‘iys Wendt, is to be explained from 
jiirc-iglsi a!' imx>ciuling perio>i of | < r.. . . 'ir.'i 
for rho di-cip!.*-. ; set." the ’ ( ■ • --i y ■ . 

ing a sword in contrast to the freedom from all 
want hitherto enjoyed by His disciples in their 
work as His messengers, and bases His exhorta- 
tion on a reference to the doom about to fall on 
Himself ; a period would begin when the disciples 
would no longer be unharmed, but would be in the 
midst of conflicts and persecutions (see Wendt, 
Teaching of Jesus, ii. p. 358). In Lk 12®^ ^aWdvna 
is used in a fi- lira he sense, ‘make for yourselves 
purses (AY ai'i*.-*- 'I'iml. ‘bags’) which wax not old, 
a treasure in the heavens that faileth not ’ ( ‘ con- 
tinens pro content 0 ,’ de Wette). 

2. t^vri (Mt 10® = Mk 6® in the directions to the 
Twelve), properly the girdle, which is still in Syria 
made ‘double for a foot and a half from the 
buckle, thU" making a safe and well-guarded purse’ 
(Hastings’ DB, art. ‘ Bag’). RVm tr. ‘girdle.’ 

‘There was no extraordinary self-denial in the matter or 
mode of their mission. We niav expound the instructions given 
to these primitive evarjgelisis somewliat after the following 
manner — “Provide neither gold nor silver nor brass in your 
purses. You are going to your brethren in the neighbouring 
villages, and the best way to get to their hearts and their con- 
fidence is to throw yourselves upon their hospitality. . . At 
this day the farmer sets out on excursions quite as extensive 
without a para in his purse’ (Thomson, LB p. 345 f.). 

See also Bag. 

Literature. — T he Lc.\u!On« of Lidrhn and Scoii. ii'.kI Cirii.im- 
Thayer, s.v. ^eeX?.xirici . ; PxuT iv. flsOdi 153 if. : 1.1 vi. 

[187V]312ff. W. II. I)( .M)A8. 
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QUARANTANIl.— -See Wilderness. 

QUATERRION {rerpdBiov). — The word occurs only 
once in XT, and then not in the Gospels (Ac 12^) ; 
but we know that four soldiers at a time were 
ordinarily told off for work in the Roman army 
(Vegetius, de Be Milit. iii. 8), and that there were 
that number in charge of our Lord’s Crucifixion 
(Jn 1923.24. Evang. Petr. 9; see art. Coat). 

C. L. Eeltoe. 

QUEEN [^aaikuTaa). — A title occurring only once 
in the Gospels (Mt 12^, Lk 11®^), in our Lord’s 
reference to the queen of Sheba as ‘the queen of 
the south.’ The visit of the queen of Sheba to 
king Solomon is related in 1 K and in 2 Ch 
9^"®, and the chief object of her journey was to 
satisfy herself as to his great wisdom, the report 
of which had reached her, although she was also 
attracted by the accounts which had been brought 
to her of his riches and magnificence. It is to the 
former of these two purposes of her visit that our 


Lord refers. The Pharisees had demanded of Him 
a special sign, and He replied that no such sign 
should be given them, but that they should have a 
sign in Himself and in His burial and resurrection, 
as the Ninevites had had in Jonah. But the 
Ninevites, He added, would in the judgment 
condemn the men of nuil jjtMiondiori ; for they 
had repented at the prcju iiiiig of Jonah, who W'as 
a sign to them, while ilic mi*n of iliai generation, 
He implied, would not repent at the preaching of 
one greater than Jonah. Then, referring to the 
celebrated queen, He added ; ‘ The queen of the 
south shall rise up in the judgment with this 
generation, and shall condemn it; for she came 
from the uttermost parts of the earth to hear the 
wisdom of Solomon, and, behold, a greater than 
Solomon is here.’ 

The connexion between the case of the Ninevites 
and that of the queen of Sheba does not lie on the 
surface. Some have supposed that our Lord refers 
to a woman as the correlative to the men of 
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Nineveh previously spoken of. Others think that, 
having spoken of the Ninevites to whom without 
any seeking of theirs a preaching of repentance was 
hroiight, He refers, to complete the warning, to 
one who was herself a spontaneous seeker of 
wisdom. Without setting aside these suggestions. 
It is more to the point to observe that our Lord 
brings into juxtaposition the two characteristics — 
.->0 strongly emp)hasized in the case of Jew and ' 
Gentile — of the desire for a sign, and the seeking 
after wisdom ; and it has been suggested that St. 
Paul may well have had this whole incident in 
mind when he wrote 1 Co (see esp. v.“}. We 
may also notice how our Lord in effect boldly 
claims to be what St. Paul says that He is, ‘ the 
wisdom of God.’ Solomon was ‘wiser than all 
men’ (1 K 4^^}, and later Jewish literature de- 
lighted t^' ‘G his wisdom (cf. Wis 

For our = - ^ ^ to claim before a Jewish 

audience to be ‘something more’ than Solomon, 
was to claim to be Wisdom itself. We may also 
remark how here again, as in the discourse at 
Nazareth, our Lord chooses His examples from 
among Gentiles (cf. also Mt 8^^* 10^® 11^“^). 

Abyssinian leg-end has many strange tales of the queen of 
Sheba, declaring that she came from Ethiopia, that her name 
was Maqueda, and that she had a son by Solomon. (For many 
curious details, see ^ J '* Vitmsanetonim 

Uhl. ed. i\ ■ ‘ of the Queen of 

Shvbu^ e(]. E. Liinnann ; also Jos. AnL viu. vi. 5). All this, how- 
ever, probably rests on a confusion between Seba (k;^P) and 
Sheba cf. Ps 72io. Our Lord’s phrase, ‘ the queen of the 

south,’ falls in with the most widely accepted opinion, i.e. that 
Sheba was in South Arabia; her land was accord ingl\ more 
than a thousand miles from Jerusalem, a fact whi(‘h justiliiis 
our Lord’s words, las rSiv (cf- Jer 6-^). 

Albert Bonus. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. — A full examina- 
tion of the cpiestions asked and tin' cr" g-M ;» 
by Jesus would involve a general <*<»■. <»f 
the methods He employed in His teaching, and in 
meeting the difficulties of His hearers. Every 
good teacher must adopt the plan, associated for 
classical students with the name of Socrates, of 
using questions to make his hearers define their 
own position and ideas, and to help them to see 
clearly the admitted fundamental principles which 
underlie the discussion ; and he will further find in 
’ ■ ■ . " ':hey ask, since they give him an 

■ . ■ way in which their minds are work- 

ing, opportunities for emphasizing, explaining, 
or developing his teaching according to their re- 
quirements. If any one will take the trouble to 
read through the Gospels, and note and mark in 
the margin aE the questions and answers of Jesus, 
he can hardly fail to learn from the method em- 
ployed by the world’s greatest Teacher much that 
will be of use to one who has himself to teach 
others. It is personal work at the records them- 
selves that has a real value, and the main object 
of this article is to suggest lines of study, since an 
exhaustive investigation is obviously impossible 
within the space available. 

i. Questions put by Jesus, — 1. The promin- 
ence of iiirorrogiiii VO sentences in the Gospels is 
due in |)arT to ilio characteristic avoidance of 
indirect constructions ; but no doubt both in this 
particular and in the number of questions intro- 
dneed they reflect the vividness of the Saviour’s 
methods of teaching. The interrogative form was 
also particularly adapted to make people think 
for themselves, and we can trace all through our 
Lord’s utterances the desire to promote thought. 
In a few cases the questions are simply requests 
for information. One instance is of special interest. 
According to Mk 6^, Jesus asked the disciples, 
before the feeding of the 5000, ‘ How many loaves 
have ye?’ This question is omitted in Mt. (14^®^*) 
and Lk. (9^®). Jn. (6®^*) relates that Christ asked a 
similar question of Philip on the same occasion. 


‘Whence are we to buy loaves, that these may 
eat ? ’ But the Evangelist is careful to show that 
he does not understand this to be simply a request 
for information, by adding, ‘And this he said to 
prove him : for he himself knew what he would 
do.’ The following is a list of simple requests for 
information ; it will he noted that they occur 
mostly in Mk., and fall in with the simpler con- 
ception of the Person of Christ presented in that 
Gospel : 

Mk 59 , Lk ‘ What is thy name?’ [wanting- in Mt.]. 

„ C3S. See above. 

„ Mt 15^ mai'v loaves have ye?’ [wanting in Lk.]. 

,, 916. 21 rpH‘ni:ai- 10 

,, 933 ‘ What w'ere ye reasoning in the way?’ [Mt. avoids the 

■ - ■' ■■ j in Lk.]. 

• ». • ■ . ‘ ye laid him?’ 

„ IS-i- 7. 34 probably do not come under this category ; in 
each of these instances the question seems to be intended to 
suggest some thought to the hearers. Jn 20^5, like Lk 2417.19^ 
seems to be due to the character of a stranger assumed for the 
moment by Christ. 

2. Instances of purely rhetorical questions occur 
with normal frequency {e.g, Mt 15^, where the 
parallel Mk 7’=' has an assertion ; Mk 4^®, Lk 18'^, 
Jn 6"^). Christ lifibiLually used such questions as 
a form of mild rebuke, orteii implying a notion of 
surprise or of sorrow {e,g. Mk 4^‘^=Mt 8-®=Lk 8^, 
Jn 31 ®). 

3. The use of a rhetoiical question to introduce 
parables or parabolic utterances is characteristic 
of Luke, hut is found also in Matthew and Mark. 
In the latter Gospel the parable of the Mustard- 
seed (4^) is introduced by the striking double 
question, ‘ How shall we liken the kingdom of 
God? or in what parable shall we set it forth?’ 
which Swete {ad lac.) thus i)araplirfises : ‘ How are 
we to depict the kingdom of God? in what new 
light can we place it?’ He adds, ‘The Lord, as a 
wise teacher, seems to take His audience into His 
courseK. find to seek their help.’ Lk 13^® retains 
the (hjnble question in an obviously less original 
and really tautological form, in which the hearers 
are not taken into the Master’s counsels (‘ Unto 
what is the kingdom of God like ? and whereunto 
shall I liken it?’), but Mt 13®^ drops it. Cf. also 
Mk 2i»=Mt 9^®= Lk 5®^, Mk 8®®^‘=Mt U^=luk 9^, 
Mk 9®®=Mt 5^®=Lk 14®^; examples peculiar to 
Mk. are found in 3^ and 4^^. This use occurs also 
in Mt. in passage^: where the matter is common to 
himself and Lk. (Mt 6^7 = Lk 1223, Mt lP®=Lk 7^^ 
Mt 18i3=Lk 15^'Mt 24^=Lk 12^), but there do 
not appear to be any instances of it in matter 
peculiar to Matthew. Further examples in Lk, 
are 6®® 11® (where the interrogarive form in which 
the parable of the Friend at ]\iidiiight begins is 
not carried to a gi’ammatical conclusion), 132^(=Mt 
13®® where the question is dropped) 14^*®^ 16® 

A somewhat similar u>e is found in Jn 4®® and 11®, 
where a parabolic meaning is apparently given to 
popular proverbs. 

iSus investigation throws an interesting side-Eght on the 
Synoptic problem ; one of the n c-,.' -■■-r'l. -i bv Mk. is 
introduced by a very striking :• 'v '■r' ri. '■< '■>!-' - J'. .'.'id many 
parables in the nori-Markan document used by Mt. and Lk. 
seem to hav e been similarlv' introduced ; Mt., however, did not 
care for this use, and was inclined to av'oid it. 

4. Christ often asked a question also in order to 
make men draw their own conclusions from His 
parables: cf. Mk 12®= Mt 2U®=Lk 2CP (where He 
apparently answered the question Himself, though 
Mt. ascribe^ the answer to the audience), Mt 23^, 
Lk 7^ 10®® 16^k 

6* Very frequently Christ, by means of a ques- 
tion, led His hearers to admit the truth of matters 
of common knowledge, or of generally accepted 
principles, on w'hieh He was going to base His 
teaching : some characteristic examples are here 
classified : 

(a) Matters of common knowledge : Mt lO^=Lk 126 (price of 
sparrows), Mt 172 S (tribute coUected of strangers)w 
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( 6 ) Appeals to common sense : Mt 5-l6f-=Lk Mt 73f-=Lk 
(the mote and the beam — almost parabolic), Mt 7®ff‘‘=Lk 
lllia-, Mt 7’ - ('! > .• dropped in Lk 6-«), Mk TiSf.^Mt 

15^7^ Mk 2U--^ (‘Whose is this image and 

superscription ? ’), Lk 2227 . 

(c) Appeals to the conscience of the hearers : Mt 23 i 7 flr.j Mk 
3-i=Mt 1211 = Lk g9 Lk 1315 148 5 (cf. Mt 12l0f ). 

id) Appeals to OT Seriptur "d 2”''^ 123f =Lk 63f-, Mk 

1117 (■(|iie'^ru'n-f iTi- ib' ' ■.‘.<1 ■' . IG'i®), Mk 12i0f = 

Mt 2i-!- - idi ''I M 22^11- (question-form dropped in 
Lk 2037r.), Mt 21i«, Jn 10^. 

(e) To establish principles closely connected with the teaching 
of Christ in the immediate context : Jn 312 ^7 343 . 4b*. 

6. Again, Jesus often asked questions to lead 

men to an exact understanding of the circum- 
stances connected with a question addressed to 
Himself, or with a request asked of Him : Mk : 
(contrast Mt leads to a clear statement of the 
position of the Mosaic Law in regard to divorce, 
and enables Christ to contrast with it the higher 
law of God; Mk 10^= Mt 20-- corrects the false 
notions of the sons of Zebedee in regard to the 
Messianic Kingdom ; cf. also Mk 10^®=Mt 19^'^= Lk 
lgi9 Why caliest thou me good?’), Mt lH^‘ = Lk 
^24if. ^ L]^ j 32. 4^ instances of this sort of q ues- 

tion in the Fourth Gospel are of interest ; sometimes 
the question seems intended to make people think 
what they are doing (P® 10 ^*^ 135 . 7 . 2 * 3.34 20 ^®); at 
other times, to make them consider how they 
really stand in regard to Christ (1^ 3^- 06if.67 . 70 
•jia. 23 j^ Similarly a direct question often made 
men state t nmciIv what they wanted [e.g. Mk 
10*51^ yXt; 2 - r i . !v ‘ I S * , Jn 5®). 

7. Questions were also cmploxid by Christ to 
draw from men a confessi«'n taiib ; the chief 
example is Mk 8-®=16^^ = Lk 9-^ where, after the 
disciples had stated the opinions of the ciowds 
concerning* Himself, a further question led to St. 
Peters great confession (cf. also Mt 9-®, Jn 6®^ 9®® 
1126). 

8. Quite alone stands the awful question of 
human despair addressed from the Cross to the 
Almighty (Mk 15®^=Mt27^). To attempt to ex- 
amine the import of that question would be to 
enter on a discussion of the relation in which 
Jesus stood to. His heavenly Father. See art. 
Dereliction. 

9. In two instances Christ asked questions of the 
learned men among the Jews which they were 
unable to answer : in each case He evidently in- 
tended to show that the fundamental principles 
on which their boasted knowledge rested were 
wrong. When they demanded by what ajiihuriiy 
He acted. He asked them whether the hji:-! i-m df 
John was from heaven or of men (Mk ll®6=Mt 
2126 =Lk 20^). Their inability to answer showed 
that they did not possess tlie spiritual powers 
necessary for forming* a judgment on claims which 
rested on eternal j)riiieix)les of right and wrong. 
The question (Mk 12^= Mt 22^* = Lk 20'*^) con- 
cerning the Davidic descent of the Messiah showed 
that their interpretation of the Scriptures was not 
consistent, even when jndged according to their 
own principles. 

ii. Answers of Jesus to questions pat to Him. 

— 1. We turn now to the answers which Jesus 
gave. Very striking are those instances where the 
silence of Christ was more eloquent than words 
could have been. It wsis useles'^ to attempt any 
answer to the charges of witnesses, brought against 
Him before judges who had procured their false 
evidence (Mk 14'*^ = Mt 26®*), or to similar charges 
before Pilate (Mk 15®=Mt 27^^) and Herod (Lk 
23®) ; it was useless to discuss with such a man as 
Pilate the nature of truth (Jn 18*®), or His heavenly 
mission (Jn 19®). Only when such questions are 
asked in a right spirit is it worth answering them. 
When Pilate asked Him (Mk 15®=Mt 27^^ = Lk 23®, 
cf. Jn 18®"^) whether He was ‘ the King of the Jews,’ 
He gave an ambiguous answ^er — *Th6u sayest’ : it 


was a title He had not Himself claimed, and which 
belonged to Him only in a sense that Pilate could 
not understand. But Christ did not hesitate, in 
spite of the obvious danger, to give direct answers 
to que.stions ■ ^ TTis own claims (Mk 14®- = 

Mt 26®-^, cf. 1 \ art. Silence. 

A very ".itere-tir'ir problem arises, however, in regard to this 
last answer Tiie h uh priest asked (Mk 145.^), ‘Art thou the 
Christ, the Son of the Blessed?’ " ■ • '* , 2068 he said, 

‘I adjure thee by the living Go , I us w'hether 

thou be the Christ, the Son of God ’ : Lk 2270 has, ‘ And they all 
said. Art thou then the Son of God? ’). Jesus answ'ered, accord- 
ing to Mk. * I am ’ (lyM according to Mt. ‘ Thou hast said ’ 
(av Bi'Txs), and a( cordiuL'* to Lk. ‘ Ye saj' that I am’ kiysn 
oTt iyu Ic IS usual to interpret the answer in each Gospel 

as a strong affirmation, and, in view' of the fact that the order 
of Lk. (who continues at once, ‘ And they said, What further 
need have we of w'itness?’) supports this interpretation, it may 
probably be accepted as the right one. But it is possible that 
the answer to the high priest w'as really amliiguous, as the 
answer to Pilate seems to have been (so WenlcoU Jn IS'^7)^ 
and that Mk. and I ■ , half of the answer w'hich 

is more accurately . ; - - 

2. Often He answered a question somewhat in- 
directly, correcting the mental attitude, or some 
misconception, of the questioner. Thus in answer 
to, ^ Who is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven ? ’ 
(Mt 18^), He shows the character of true 
in the judgment of God. When a manM'\' I \.\ 
13-*), ‘Lord, are there few that be saved?’ Jesus 
puts the word ‘ strive ’ [dyusvl^eade) at the head of 
His answer, and thus corrects the spirit of the 
questioner : this was no matter, He evidently 
thought, for academic discussion such as the Jewish 
Babhis delighted in, nor was it a question of privi- 
lege — it was a practical matter, in which personal 
effort was of vital importance. 

The following passages will repay careful 
and show how ready the Master was to u \ j ‘ ' ! I i * '■ 
self of any opportunities of giving teaching, even 
if they were due to the hosts b 1 •ic-.n..:- of His 
foes, and also how He always d»i v I’lo •I'-.estioner 
away from details and misconceptions lo j-- bi< i|.b - 
of vital importance; — Mk 2’^"^^ and ’’J'mI • - j’ ■ 
parallel between physical and iiiri l.i'' ■ ■■nl:!:/ 
both are proper functions of the i \ i >*■»:' 


of Man), Mk 2^®"*® and parallels (formal fasting has 
no value), Mk 7®®'* = Mt (observance of the 
traditions of the elders), Mk i!':'’ ; m r.i’b 

(‘What does the word good really in r'l> * !'*■■!! 

the young questioner is made to u--!' i'm- I:'* 
knowledge, that of the letter of the Law, is not 
enough to lead to goodne''-^, and a counsel of per- 
fection is given), Mk 12"''’®- and ■ 
between carnal and spiritual ^ . : 

parallels (men are not concerned with foreknowing 
the dates of future events, but with recognizing 
ilieiriinpon n- conic/'. Mt lP^* = Lk 7^®®- (What 

are the true signs of the Messiah?), Mt 15^® (it 
matters not if the crcT.nllx ‘n'r di are offended, 
whatever their world i\ L.n . I^k 9®^^* (where 
the TR evidently contains a correct exegesis), Lk 
I040ff. (there is something better than anxious out- 
ward service), Lk (those who have to teach 

others must learn all they can). It is evident that 
in most cases the answer was given in such a way 
as to cause thought, without which its reference 
to the question is by no means obvious ; this is 
notably the case in Lk 17®'^ ; the epigrammatic 
answer to the question of ii(‘r*jd(‘\<-n disciples 
— ‘ Where, Lord ? ’ — finds a -'di.: i'>n onlv when we 
remember that the Master’s thoughts were fixed 
on eternal principles, not on the examples of them 
that take place in time. 

3. Very charaetenstic of the Fourth Gospel is 
the way in which Christ is represented as making 
questions of quite ordinary import, or those caused 
by utter bewilderment, the occasion of spiritual 
teaching. When Nicodemus asks (S'*) how a man 
can be Ifom a second time, Christ does not attempt 
to explain the diflSculty, but goes on to speak of 
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being born from water and spirit. Each question 
of the puzzled crowd in the Capernaum synagogue 
(ch. 6) leads on to deeper teacliing, so that those 
disciples who could neither follow it nor accept it 
on trust left Him. When the Jews ask where 
Christ got His education (7^®), His answer points 
them to the Divine Author of His teaching. The 
disciples ask (9^) whether blindness from birth is 
the punishment of t)re-natal or of parental ^ sin ; 
the answer sets aside such a c^^uestion as trivial, 
and embodies the only explanation of human suf- 
fering that can be given — it is necessary to the 
working out of God's plan. Judas (not Iscariot) 
asks in surprise (14-^), 'Lord, what has happened 
that thou art about to manifest thyself to us and 
not to the world ? ’ — the answer shows the condi- 
tion of communion with the Father. The careful 
student will multiply instances for himself. 

4. Christ made people answer their own ques- 

tions by Him -^elf putting leading questions. The 
image and :>upei’<criptio'n of Csesar on the tribute 
money (Mk 12^^' ji's.l ivs’jdb-''-' gave a practical 
answer to the n b'c Pharisees and 

Herodians, and to ■ ‘‘t taught He Him- 

self added a spiritual one. Many instances in 
which the questioners were forced to think out the 
answers for themselves will be found referred to 
under i. §§ 5 and 6 above, for it was characteristic of 
Christ’s methods to answer a question by a question. 

5. The answers given by Christ to questions 

which were asked for the express purpose of 
placing Him in a difficult position, or of showing 
the falsity of His principles, may at first sm*ht seem 
to require separate treatment ; but furtlier con- 
sideration will show that He avoided the pitfalls 
prepared for Him by using the same dialectical 
methods as in replying to the inquiries of dis- 
ciples : either He made the hostile questioners 
]ir.i< CciLlx their own question, as in the 

case of the paying of tribute to Home (Mk 12^’^ li) ; 
or else He took occasion to state a great general 
principle, which included and forced into its right 
place the particular detail referred to in the ques- 
tion (Mk II, and other passages referred to 

under § 2 above). 

LiTEiiATi’Rr:. — Gore, BL T)« mifJ 

Antsivei-a ; Knight, 2’ke r's t,, }j>\ -.rq,'/*'. 

P. M. Barnard. 

QUmiNIUS. — Lk 2^ AV, ‘ And this taxing was 
first made when Cyrenins was governor of Syria’ 
is better rendered in RV, ‘ This was the first en- 
rolment made when Quirinius was governor of 
Syria.’ From art. Census it will be seen that this 
statement probably means that this was the first 
occasion of an enrolment of this nature, an en- 
rolment of population by households as distinct 
from fi rnuiig-cnrolrjMmi 'in reference to property, 
and that it took place during the governorsnip of 
Quirinius in Syria. Here, however, there seems 
to emerge a great discrepancy between St. Luke’s 
account and what is known from secular history. 
It is certain that Publius Sulpicius Quirinius was 
the administrator of Syria from a.d. 6 to 9, and 
that in that period he took the rating-census men- 
tioned in Ac 5^ (Jos. Ant, XTII. xiii. 5, XVIII, i. 1). 
But the birth of Jesus took place before the death 
of Herod the Great (Mt 2), and that was in B.c. 4. 
The narratives of the two Evangelists seem to be 
at hopeless variance on a most important point. 
How are they to he reconciled ? 

One way of cutting the knot readily occurs. We 
might suppose that the clause Lk 2^ was not in the 
original narrative, hnt was a marginal date inserted 
by an early copyist, who made a mistake as to the 
census intended; hut the MSS afford no warrant 
for this suggestion. Now, assuming the text to be 
as St. Luke wrote it, we can have no doubt that 
he did so quite deliberately, for he was most care- 


ful to give an accurate account (see Lk 1^"^), and 
he himself lias chronicled the census of a.d. 6 to 9 
in Ac 5^, This would lead us a prio7'i to reckon 
that as in his view at least there was no dis- 
■.-•i I . iliere must he some explanation that 
■ on the surface. Dr. Lardner’s method 

of solving the difficulty is to interpret the verse 
thus : ‘ This was the first census of Cyrenius, wiio 
(afterwards) was governor of Syria,’ St. Luke taking 
pains to distinguish, according to this view, be- 
tween the two enrolments, and giving the informa- 
tion that Quirinius was the man who at a later 
time became governor of Syria. Thus Herodian 
says that ‘ to Marcus the emperor were bom 
several daughters and two sons ’ ; yet we know that 
some of them at least were born before he became 
emperor. Dr. Lardner's interpretation, however, 
does violence to the construction of the text, and 
is at best a forced expedient to avoid a difficulty. 
Fortunately, later scholarship is able to dispense 
with it. Zurnpt [C>nj» ffifi/j //c Sth'Jn Tiomifhonim 
proviyicia ah Cesar q August o ad Titum V'espasi- 
anitni) lias shown that Quirinius seems to have been 
governor of Syria on two occasions ; and this clue 
has been followed up by independent studies of 
Ramsay ( IFas Christ born at Bethlehem .?). A frag- 
ment of an inscribed stone found at Tivoli in 1764 
tells of the doings of a Roman official in the time 
of Augustus. The name has perished, but from 
the facts recorded antiquarians of note agree in 
believing that he was Quirinius. Now this stone 
distinctly mentions that he was twice legatus of 
'•*{!. 'The actual word legatus is wanting in the 
I*’, preserved, but some such word is re- 

■i-ircd iy the context]. Still the problem is not 
solved by this discovery, though secular as w’ell as 
sacred history must share the difficulty: for it 
happens that w^e know who were governors of that 
province for the whole period prior to Herod’s 
death in B.c. 4. In B.c. 9 Sentius Saturainus suc- 
ceeded Marcus Titius, and Josephus {Ant, xvii. 
V. 2) says : ‘ Now Quintilius Varus was at this time 
at Jerusalem, being sent to succeed Satuminus as 
resident of Syria ’ ; and this statement is verified 
y coins of Antioch-in-Syria hearing his name 
wuth date. As we know that Augustus had a 
rule that no governor of a province should hold 
that office for less than three • or more than five 
years, the whole period from B.c. 12 to 4 is covered, 
and there is no room to x>lacc the governorship of 
Quirinius at the time required. He cannot have been 
governor before B.C. 12, for he was then consul at 
Rome ; and even if it were of any service, we cannot 
place him later, for he became tutor of Cains C£8sar 
and governor of Asia ; so that there is a difficulty 
in fixing his earlier period of holding office in Syria, 
if, indeed, hewa^ iwicc govorrior. Farrar has sug- 
gested that, the {ibo\ o-menlionod rule of Augustus 
iiotwith>tanding, Varus was displaced ‘ because his 
close friendship with Arehelaus, who resembled 
him in character, might have done mischief ’ ; but 
of this there is no evidence, and the conjecture is 
hut a make-shift. A better solution of t he problem 
is to reckon that the governorship of which St. 
Luke speaks may have been of a difterent char- 
acter from that held by Satuminus and Varus. 
Quirinius was a man who had shown himself very 
capable in military affairs. Now at this period 
there were troubles with various tribes in Syria 
and its frontiers. Tacitus (A7i?i. iii. 48) tells us 
that Quirinius waged suc<*es&fiil war against the 
Homonadenses in Cilicia (which belonged to Syria) 
at a time prior at least to a.d. 2, when he became 
rector to Caius Csesar. There is therefore, to say 
the least, no unlikelihood that while Varus, who 
had no military renown, was left as the^ ordinary 
governor to administer the internal affairs of the 
province, Quirinius Avas appointed an extraordinary 
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governor in charge of tlie military • • h 

the to-. . with the title * " 

more -■ .of dnx. Inasmuch . ^ v 

equivalent in the case of either civil or military 
governor is Tjye/xuyp, St. Luke would be justified in 
saying, as he does, that the tirst enrolment was 
made ^when Quirinius was acting as governor’ 
{ijyefiopeioPTos livprjpiov).* Those nearer tlie Evan- 
gelist's own day, for whom he was speciall}^ writ- 
ing, and who were better acquainted with the 
secular history of the time than readers nowadays, 
would find the date he thus gives even more exact 
tlian if he had mentioned either Saturninus or 
Varus ; foi*, as has been shown in art. Census, 
the enrolment was determined during the rule of 
the former, but, so far as Palestine wms concerned, 
probably carried out during the rule of the latter. 
The likelihood of there being two simultaneous 
governors, one for military tire other for civil 
affairs, in the same province, is supported by 
parallel instances adduced by Ramsay {op. cit. 
238 ff.). 

Another theory in exxAanation of the passage 
about Quirinius is that he was neither civil nor 
military governor, but merely one of the commis- 
sioners appointed to take the enrolment through- 
out the whole Roman world, the district for which 
he was responsible being Syria. Palestine, though 
not at this period actually a Roman province, was 
under the Roman suzerainty, and from its prox- 
imity it would be included under Syria. St. Luke, 
having no better word for the enrolment commis- 
sioner, miglic ii-'C )jy(:ii!j}vevix}v f/jy. (TKi^eojs taking 
lead in the impiiry,' i’lar. Froi. Sol E]. Tertullian 
{adv. 3Ir(rc. iv. 19) states that the census at the 
time of Christ’s birth was taken by Saturninus, 
not Quirinius, and thus seems to correct the nar- 
rative ; but that must be merely because lie knew 
that the enrolment had been decided upon during 
the ii\-il govo’Tm>Miii) of arninus : he cannot 
have oKMiit rhiU ii wj>,.ei nnlly n-'-ompyL'slicd then; 
for that would be utterly I'■c<>I>h^ .‘jii wiih tbe 
date he elsewhere {adv. Jicd. 8) gives for the 
nativity, B.c. 3. 

Literature. — L ives of Christ ; Commentaries on St. Luke ; 
Bib. Dictt. of Smith, Kitto, and Ilastii'jrs, -lucl works by Zumpt 
ami "R'tii "'p 'n* ‘ 'i\ J.ri'vlt. Soliurcrs latest expression 

of opi' '<■•1 I’" i r- > fT.) Hi ronglv aciverse to the accuracy 

of St- Luke as well as to Professor Eaniba.v > theory. 

Ab-thue Pollok Sym. 

QUOTATIONS.— 4. Use of the OT in the Gos- 
pels. — In general it is agreed that a quotation is 
the intentional rejiroduction of .^ome thought or 
fact already cxpres.sed in iangiia'^e by the use of 
the very words previously employed. This is an 
exact quotation. A free quotation is one which 
fails to reproduce the self-same words, because, 
either through defect of memory or lack of care, 
the person making it employed language varying 
more or less widely from that of his source, or he 
may have intended merely to give the substance of 
the <*’Mg:r‘..il. n-dinarily an uninteyitional use of 
the '■■Msisv Vioi...!!: or of identical vYords is not to he 
regarded as a quotation. The intention is essen- 
tial, to constitute a quotation either exact or free. 
The quotations in the G-ospels may be classed as 
follows : 

(a) Quofcttions v:hi<'h conform to both the Hebrew 
and the Greek of the OT : (a) by J esus, Mt 15**' 
(Mk 7 ^^^) 15^^ (Mk 19^ (Mk 10 '^- s) 1918 . 19 a. i9b 

2p3a (Mk lU7a pk 19^<^) 9^^ (Mk 12SI), Mk 12^ 
(Lk 20^^*^), Jn 1(}^ ; (^) by others, Mt 521 . 27 . 33.43 
2P (Mk IP, Lk 19^, Jn 12^), Ek lO^^; (-y) by the 
Evangelist, Jn 19-^ 

(^) Quotations conforming to the Hebrew alone: 
by Jesus, Mt 91 ^ 12^ 27''® (Mk 15^), Lk 22^7 23^6 

* Pint. CamM. 23 uses for tbe division of an army 

under an officer. 


(c) Quotations . '• to the Greek alone: 

(a) by Jesus, Mt 19^ (Mk 10«) 

2 x 16 . (yiij 12 H)- 11, Lk SUi’) ; (/3) by the Evangelist, 
Jn 12“ 

(f/) Free quotations varying from both Hebrew 



Jn 6^® 13'® 15-“^; (/i) by others, Mt 2® 4® (Lk 4'''- 
Mk l-2“- Lk lO'-'S Jn 2'^ ; (y) by the Evungelist, 
Mt 2'® 21® (Jn 12'®) 27®- Mk 1=, Lk 2®“- “ Jn 12“ 


1936. 37 ^ 

{e) Free quotations varying less from the Hebrew 
than from the Greek: by the Evangelist, Mt 8 ^^ 

X2i8-3q 

[f) Free quotations varying less from the Greek 
than from the Hebreia : by Jesus, Mt 15^* (Mk 
76 . 7) 2p5 (Mk 13^^h Lk 418- 310 , 

Tlie variations in exactness of quotation and in 
the standard to which they conform are interest- 
ing. The importance of the variations is open to 
question. Few of them are noticeable. Yet more, 
if the teaching of Jesus had been confined to a few 
days or weeks, if He had spoken about the topics 
recorded in the Gospels but once or twice, and if 
there were evidence that He was particular about 
the exact phrasing of His teachings, the question 
might be of more ' ' ■ ■ . We remember, 

however, that Jesus ■ . ■ years with dis- 

ciples, teaching them and speaking on a great 
variety of occasions ; and these facts were incon- 
sistent with a stereotyped mode of utterance. 
Moreover, the record of His deeds and teachings 
is brief at best. The Gospels give from one-fifth 
to one-third of their scanty space to a period of 
one Aveek, and but slight, though vivid, glimpses 
of occasional scenes during the remaining three 
years. He must have spoken nniny limo" on the 
same subjects, and have uttered the same thoughts 
in many modes of expression. One who insisted, 
as He did, upon the supremacy of the spirit over 
the form would scarcely have permitted Himself 
to be bound by a strict conformity to the letter, 
while appealing to the OT for the authority^ of the 
truths wliich He taught. This fact makes it seem 
strange that the collection of His teachings is not 
much larger and the variety of His expressions 
much greater. Under the influence of such a 
Teacher it is not likely that the disciples were over 
anxious to conform Avith exactness to the text of 
the OT. 

The passages cited give evidence of intentional 
use of the OT. Usually they are introduced by 
some formula of citation such as Ut is written,’ 


‘the Scripture saith,’ and the like. There are 
about fifty different variants in the mode of intro- 
dsn i»ig (‘\pli< U quotations found in the Gospels. 

o7 '.In- passages given above have no 
formula of introduction, but the context of the 
pa^^sage sIioaaas conscious and intentional use of OT 
material. It is also to he noticed that the Gospels 
vary in their representation of the same passage 
or fact. E.g. the Evangelist in Jn ^ connects 
the events with a passage in the OT ; the parallel 
narratives in the Synoptics mention these facts 
without connecting them in any way with the OT, 
so that at tlie utuios't, so far as these Gospels are 
concerned, the passage is, so to say, an accidental 
parallel having no proper classification with quota- 
tions. It cannot be regarded as in the slightest 
degree an instance of use of the OT by these 
Evangelists. This is equally true of all events 
narrated in the Gospels which are not explicitly 
connected with OT passages, no matter hoAv strik- 
ing the coincidence ; e.g. Is 50® might well have 
been referred to in the narratives in Mt 26®^ 27^®, 
Mk 14®®, Lk 22®^- ®^, Jn 18^^, and so also might Ps 
22®* but neither of these notable OT passages 
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was so used. Again, while Mt is unques- 

tionably a quotation, the same thought e\]irt*->o(l 
in the parallel passage, Mk 4P--, has no roimula of 
quotation, and has such * ■ ' and omis- 
sions that if we did not ■ ■ passages in 

Isaiah and Mt,, we might well doubt if it were a 
real quotation. As it is, we think it was inten- 
tionally derived from Isaiah. Further, Lk 8^*^ is 
parallel with the j'.i'-iigo- ;i:st cited from Mt, and 
Mk. ; it has a -en.'i-m-e Is 6^ nothing from 

and is much more brief than Mark. If the 
parallel passages in Mt. and Mk. were unknown, 
even though we were fully acquainted with Is 
09. lu^ should think that the use of the OT 
thought and phraseology was due to familiarity 
with the language rather than to an intention to 
quote from it. As it is, we have little doubt that 
the writers had in mind to report the same utter- 
ances of Jesus, and that the report is more incom- 
plete in one case than in the other. Yet it is 
quite possible that different discourses of Jesus 
are reported. These instances, the words recorded j 
in Jn 9^® as uttered by Jesus, and those of the j 
in Jn 12^^, lead us to think the passage 
In Is o'- pointed many an utterance of Jesus. 

How many more passages like this in Lk 8^® do 
the Gospels contain ? That is a matter of con- 
jecture. It is desirable to add to the lists already 
given several other lists of passages which go to 
show the nature of the connexion between the OT 
and the NT. 

{g) Intmtional and free me of OT laics, facts, 
or statements >rd .. ,,/7 of the original form 

of expression \ ■!\ -b-’!'. Mt 5^^^* (Lk 13^) 8^ 

(‘Mk Lk 5 h 11 ■ 17 ■ (Mk 9^- 12»*^ (Mk 

2-5- -6, Lk 63- 4) 125- -io. 41 (Mt 16^^ Lk ll^^' so. 32) 12^2 
(Lk 1131) 2333 (Lk 1150- 51} 2437-39 (Lk Lk 

425-27 1728. 29^ Jn 539c. 46 317 . (^) by others, Mt 222^ 
(Mk 1219, Lk 2028) 2330-31 (Lk 11^7.48)^ Lk Jn 
gio 031. 49. 58 gs 1931 . (^) by the Evangelist, Lk 2^, 
Jn 4® (?). 

(h) Another interesting group of pa^^^ages con- 
sists of those which have a formula of reference to 
the OT 8LS their source or authority, ^but whose 
content cannot he referred to tnnj spet^iff'. OT pass- 
ane. These are all from the wonh of Je-ii": Mt 
2C>2^^ (Mk I421) 263^- (Mk 14*19), Mk 912^- 13 Lk 

1149 2831 2122b 24«- *16^ Jn 145 1712^ 

{i) Still another class of passages consists of 
intentional allusions to something in the OT, but 
they make no formal me of OT material, and are 
not quotations in any strict sense of the term. 
The allusion to the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah is an illustration, (a) By Jesus, Mt 
(Lk 1329) 1015-21 (Mk 13^2) 1035.36 (Lk 1252*53) 1125 
(Lk 1021) 2113’^ (Mk IP^b^ Lk 2^^^ (Lk 233^) 
2430a. c (Mk 1326, Lk 2127) 26®^ (Mk 1462, Mt 1027 2531), 
Lk 1732, Jn 151 314a. 15 87. 35. 56 939 . (^) by others, Mt 
821, Lk 951, Jn pl- 25 014 740 1032. 

The instances thus far classified come almost 
entirely under the head of the use of the OT ^ 
an authoritative Scripture. Another influence is 
quite as evident. It is the literary influence. 
This is the influence of any work of literature over 
the modes of thought and habits of expression of 
those who imike much use of that work of litera- 
ture. Men may be unconscious of this influence, 
or they may consciously use the forms of utterance 
whicirthey have learned to love. .It. is doubtless 
more a niatter of habit working -within the region 
of the unconscious, while it is the appeal to 
authority which is operative within the region of 
the conscious use of the OT. These two causes 
produce phenomena which are not altogether easy 
to classify together. 

{j) Such a passage as Lk Si'’ cited above conipels 
the recognition of passages which may have inten- 
tionally used the OT thought or language, yet do 
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not give conclusive evidence that they icere so used. 
Its use may have been due to literary and uncon- 
scious influence. In an}" case there is such co- 
incidence in thought and phraseology that an 
intimate connexion i^ shown between Hie thought 
of the Gospels and that of the OT. For example, 
when we read in He 122^ Kal o 0€os iqjxwv Tr-up 
KaravaXicTKov, and learn that the last two words 
are found logoi i'cr In the LXX only in Dt 42 ^ and 
93 , we think ii bixo v that the writer either inten- 
tionally used the phrase, with a thought of the 
passages in Dt., or that lie was so familiar with 
Dt. that unintentionally and unconsciously he 
used its words and phrases. Thus also may we 
connect oi TrevSoupres of Mt 5"^ with D''73^{ or roijs 
Trepdovvras of Is 61 2 . AVhen we remember the fact 
that the mind of Jesus was saturated with the 
Book of Isaiah, we can easily he convinced that 
there is a literary connexion between the utter- 
ance of Jesus and the OT passage. 

The following- passages show a similar connexion ; Mt 56- s. 
34. 3.5 77 8 (Lk 119- 10) 723 (Lk 1327) IQ^b Ho (Lk 722) ll23(Lk 1015) 
1237 1316 1514 16-27b 1917 (Lk 1028) 1926 (Mk 1027, Lk 1S27, Mk 1436) 
2028 (Mk 1045) 2111- 12 (Mk 1115, Lk 1945, jn 216) 2312 (Lk MU 
IsU) 23-17 (Lk 1334) 233" (Lk i.i-U..) 2-0 is% Lk 216) 2421 (Mk 
13''») 2^29 (Mk i3-’4 -‘1, !.^ , ) •>•.. ■» j;,. * 2611 (Mk 147, Jn 128) 

2746 (Mk I.")-!!) 2S-S Lk 1 ■- 33 04 • iul5b 2336, Jn 114. 34 321 

7l’4 9..'4 12*' I ] }:;• 21. 24. 

(X;) Prolonged examination brings to recognition 
a class of passages in which, without marked literary 
relation, or intentional use of the OT, there is yet 
a genetic relation between the OT and the NT. 
Jesus had the Spirit witliout measure, and was an 
authoiitative interpreter of the OT. He had so 
absorbed the OT that its ideals xvere His common- 
places of thought, aiid the scattered suggestions of 
truth in the OT were apprehended by Him in their 
fuller explicit meaning. Imperfect <•!* 
ary >uggo>tions became positive ^ '-ii'cli' t *«. I’l 
dealing with divorce He went to the fundamental 
■* (Mt 135 = Mk 107*6). indeal- 
'' : • . He said that the Sabbath 

was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath 
(Mk 2^). This is a universal statement which is 
suggested in Ex 23^^ and Dt 5^**. Again Jn 43^ ‘ For 
herein is the saying true. One soweth and another 
reapeth ’ may be a current proverb, or it may be 
derived in thought from Job 31®, Mic 6 ’5. What- 
ever be true about that passage, there can be little 
doubt that the words of Jesus given in Mt 5^ 
‘ Love your enemies, and pray for them that per- 
secute you,* is the explicit statement of an ideal 
of conduct that finds suggestion in Job 31^9 and 
several other OT passages. 

The following is a list of similar pasisages : Mt53.6 (Lk 621a) 
57.9 11 (Lk 022) 514 K-'a (Lk 1617) 5.18. ;j(, ibS (Mk 943) 542a (Lk 630a) 
54i.44a (Lk 027) 544b. 4S (Jfi. 9. 11.14. 15. 19- 2;. 25. 2*: (Lk 12^) 76.2’’ (,Jn 
1317) 106 1524 (Lk 156 1910, Mt 1812) li, C-..LJ.37.2-' (,r ..27 737'>) 
1929b (Mk 1030, Lk 1830) lO^l 1229 (Mk 327, Lk 1121.22) 1232b 
1339.40:41.43.44.45.46 1513 1026 (Mk 837, Lk 925) 1835 (Lk 173) 2133 

(Mk 121 Lk 2ti9) *21i4 (Lk 2018) (Mk 1314-16, Lk 2121-22) 2435 
mk 1381, Lk 21-1 lC-17) 25-‘>7>. 36. -;f>. 45. 42, 4.1 20*18 (Mk 1424, Lk 2220) 
2652c 276 2818*20, Mk 22.27 948, Lk 628.34. 35. 36 1247-48 136.7 1413 
1518. 19. «1 1C, 15c 198.42 2124.25 26 2219 31 2334a, Jn l6. 11. 18 537b 046 
216 35 (Ezk 3625-27 1119 ^ 422b. 37 5I7. 21. 2*2. 27- 29. 39b. 44 787b. 38. 3^. 42 
811 92. 31.41 'iQS. 10-16 1334 1512. 17 1423 151- 14. 15 IQ? 2031. 

These lists of passages under (J) and (k) are by no 
means exhaustive. Dittmar {Vetus Test, in Novo) 
gives many more passages than have been enumer- 
ated, and Hiilm [Die alttest. Citate und Berninis- 
cenzen ini NT) gives a far greater number. It is 
not abvays easy to discriminate to one’s own satis- 
faction bet\veen classes {j) and {k). We must 
follow the more pronounced character of the pass- 
age as it appears to us at the moment of investi- 
gation. The border-line between a real literary 
reminiscence and an accidental coincidence is also 
difficult to determine. Not only would it be 
X>ossible to increase the lists (j) and {k), but at least 
two other classes could be made out. One such 
i class {1) wmuld consist of expressions vrhich belong 
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to the life of the land, or the common utterances 
of the people of the land, such as jMt 9^ ‘ as sheep 
not having a shepherd.’ These have no real signih- 
cance, literary or otherwise. Again, there is 
another class of expressions {m) in which imagery 
similar to that of the OT is found. ' Wi.se as ser- 
pents ’ (Mt 10*®) is j)ossibly a comparison suggested 
by Gn 3^, or it may have been current rhetoric. 
Or, again, the image of sifting (Lk 22^^) may have 
been a current phrase, or it may possibly have had 
a suggestion from Am 9^, 

2. Use of other writings in the Gospels. — ^Are 
other writings than the OT used in the Gospels ? 
This question -he possibility («) of ex- 

plicit citations Tiom viii-ng- outride of the OT as 
authoritative documents, or {Z>) of a general use of 
material as a source of historical example or ex- 
plicit allusion, or (c) of literary relationship, or (d) 
of other v. i-ilirig- whli a genetic relation to the 
teachings of ■ lio (.h)-.p<'[^. 

{a) The passages which have been brought into 
debate are Mt 27^ Lk 1U^ Jn 4^7 and 7^ 

Mt 27®. Is this a citation from some lost writing 
outside the OT and attributed to J eremiah ? Ap- 
parently the dictate of common sense is that the 
passage is really from Zee 11*^- and that there 
was some slip in the memory of the writer of the 
Gospel, or that there was an error on the part of 
the earliest transcribers. 

Lk 732 ^. Doubtless here Jesus was using as an 
illustration facts with wiiicli all persons who 
observed children at play were familiar. It seems 
an attempt to manufacture a diflSculty. This pass- 
age should be dismissed from consideration. 

Lk 11^. This is a passage which is not so easily 
explained. (1) Is ‘ The Wisdom of God ’ the name 
of a book ? No such book is known. (2) Is ‘ The 
Wisdom of God’ a speaker in a book, after the 
manner of * Wisdom ’ in Pr 8 ? Every trace of such 
a book now seems lost. (3) Is Jesus quoting Him- 
self? See Mt 23^, where Jesus says, ‘Behold I 
send unto you prophets, and wise men, and scribes,’ 
just as in this passage Wisdom says, ‘ I will send 
unto the I • ’ ■ > and apostles.’ The words in 

Mt. are - j. ■ . Is « second day of Passion Week, 
while the passage in Lk. belongs to a time several 
w^eeks or nionths earlier. If Jesus in Lk. is quoting 
Himself, it is from an utterance of an earlier date, 
not elsewhere transmitted to us. Reseh {Agraj>ha^, 
p. 184) would show that ‘The Wisdom of God’ 
was one of the self-designation'- of Jesus like ‘The 
Son of Man.’ To these statements it must be said 
that while they are possible, Jesus is nowhere else 
designated in tlii" manner, nor is He elsewhere 
represented as quoiing Hini'-olf in this manner. 
(4) It is claimed that the passage is founded upon 
Pr and this_ is supported by the fact that 

in the ear^ Christian Church the Book of Proverbs 
was called a Sophia. The passage hardly seems 
adequate for the words of Jesus. ( 0 ) This passage 
is claimed as an amplification of 2 Ch 24^'--. This 
is in reality the same as (7) below. (6) Used of 
Divine Providence, as manifested in history (cf. 
Pr 8®^"®*), sending prophets and n[Kistl<js. <i(piivalent 
to saying ‘Godin His wisdom -aifi.’ 't'fii-. is sup- 
er ted by the passage Lk 7^ ‘ and wisdom is justi- 
ed of ail her children.’ This is quite tenable. 
(7) The personal wisdom of God in Christ. In sup- 
port of this are the facts that Jesus says the same 
thing in Mt 23^ in His own Person, that He is else- 
where said to send prophets and apostles (Lk 10®, 
Eph 4^^), and that tliis is a Logos conception of 
J esns. Even so, a reason for the expression is not 
obvious, nor is it at all evident wl^ Jesus should , 
have used this unusual phrase. There are diffi- 
culties in regard to any explanation of this passage. 
The greatest of all is in the theory of an extra-OT 
source. The passage is perfectly* intelligible with- 


out such a theory, whatever be said as to the reason 
of the expression. 

Jn 437 . ' For herein is the saying true, One 
soweth, and another reapeth.’ Is this an explicit 

notation from some writing ? The word ‘ saying ’ 

oes not point back to a writing. It might readily 
j be sometliing of a proverbial character, which had 
I its origin in the mode of thought and utterance 
wdiicli is found in Lv 26^®, Dt 28®®'^® 6^^, Job 31®, 
i Mic 6^®, thus having a literary connexion of some 
I sort with the OT. 

I Jn 733 . If this is a quotation from a widting out- 
side the OT, a wholly unknown writing has to be 
I assumed. Nowhere else in the NT is a WTiting 
outside the OT called ypa<pi], ‘Scripture.’ It is a 
tenable and adequate explanation to treat it as ‘a 
free quotation harmonizing in thought with parts 
of various passages, especially Is 44® 55^ 58^*^’ 
(Meyer). See, on an attempt to trace the saying 
to a Buddhist source, ExpT xviii. [1906] p. 100. 

The examination of the ■ ! . ■ ■ fails to show 

the slightest probability ■ -.a speaker in 

the Gospels, or any writer of the Gospels, explicitly 
cited any writing outside the OT as authoritative 
:ro. 

of the facts gives no grci'lcr 
probability that historical illustrations fioni 
ings other than the OT occur in the Gospels, or 
intentional allusions to such writings, in any 
such manner as the illustrations taken from the 
OT, or as the allusions to the OT found in the 
Gospels. 

(c) It is difficult not to believe that literary con- 
nexion is quite marked. Note, especially, the 
following passages : Mt 5 ^'^^ (Sir 23®) 5^^ (Sir 4^*®) 
5^^ (Sir 29-*^) 5^ (Wis (Sir 28^) 7 ^^ (To 

415 ) ii 28 f. (Sir 1921 (Sir 29^^) 23®® (To 14"), 

Lk 6®® (Sir 10^® 18^® (Enoch 40®, Sibyl, proc&m, 
85=frag. ii. 47) 16® (Enoch IO 811 ) IS^ (Enoch 47^*2) 
18^-® (Sir 3217. is) 20i®- n (Enoch 89®i), Jn (Sir 15® 
2419) 844 (Wis 22", Enoch 69®). 

{d) Is the relation between these writings more 
important than a merely literary relation ? If it 
is, how important is it? What does it signify? 
In the references above, the extra-OT books are all 
prior to the birth of Jesns. They reveal something 
of the thought of the Jews before His time, and 
doubtless of His own The very tone 

of the words of Jesu^ .•> -la (Jn iP^-ss.^e) 

shows that He assumed the truth of beliefs which 
had no prominence i- ' ■ .vealed 

in the OT. The ■ gives 

abundant evidence that the belief in the resurrec- 
tion had become an important factor in the beliefs 
of the Jews. Such a i>ii— as Mt 25®i“"® can 
hardly he said to be li\ the OT writings. 

Compare it with Enoch 90i®'®®, and rib mi,, -imi- 

lari ties are found. Mt 25"!!* ‘ Depari imi-i mt.ye 
cursed, into the eternal fire which is prepared tor 
the devil and his angels,’ and similar passages, as 
also 13"®- ®®, may he compared with Enoch 1037* 8 
108®* ®. In Lk 16^® the picture of separation be- 
tween the rigbi'ni!- and sinners in Sheol may 
suggest En-jc'i 22 ‘ '®, where tb<i rigid cots- and 
sinners, in separate divisions, await ilic Great 
Judgment. 

Although there is often a striking likeness in 
outstanding features, there is also a lack of har- 
mony in details with the spirit of Jesus, which 
shows why He could not use these writings as an 
authority. For the possible connexion between 
the Book of Enoch and Christian thought, see The 
Book of Enoch, tr. and ed. by R. H. Charles, pp. 
48-53, where he enumerates ‘doctrines in Enoch 
which had an undoubted share in moulding the 
corresponding NT doctrines, or at all events are 
necessary to the comprehension of the latter.’ 
Without doubt the points of contact between the 
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Book of Enoch and Christian beliefs of the earlier 
Christian generations were more numerons and in- 
timate than between the Book of Enoch and the 
Gospels. Also such literature as the extra-canonical 
d.-v'-h . had great influence in the early 

<■■ ■. - I'-- I •’{ Christian doctrine. Their im- 

portance, so far as the Gospels are concerned, is 
chiefly that of ('\ plaining the surroundings of 
Jesus and the spiritual and mental conditions 
amidst which He worked. Instances such as have 
been given could be multiplied, but it is doubtful 
if they could change the conclusions already given. 
The centuries between the prophets of ancient 
Israel and Jesus had witnessed a development of 
thought, especially on c*'"' ^ subjects. 

‘Jesus was a true OT sai ' J • ' ■ ■ ■' , Thtology 

of the OT, ]3. 520), and joined the work which 
He did as closely as possible to that of the OT 
prophets, using their authority for Hi- (ocching-. 
Jesus was also a Prophet greater than jiriy iluii !i,nl 
gone before Him, and He . , ■ ■ * ■ ■ ' ■ ’ such cur- 
rent beliefs as were in harr ‘ i ' ' i ! mission, 
without thereby .".t: '* '* ■ :her associated 

beliefs, but rather i. ■ ■■• . ■ ■ ■■' by the general 

spirit of His teachings. 

See also artt. on Old Testament. 


Literature.— A llen, ‘ OT Quotations in Matthew and Mark,* 
ExpTxii. [1900-1901] pp. 187 tf., 281 ff. [a careful examination of 
the relation of the ■ ■ 1. .’i oks to the OT passages] ; 

E. Boehl, Die AltU * > 'h > T \ treatise and discussion 
superseded by that or Toyj ; August Oienien, Der Gehrauch des 
AT ill den yT Schn/ten, Giitersloh, 1895 [a discussion of the 
meaning' of the eitalion> in the NT context and in their original 
context] ; Wilhelm Dittiuar, Veins Test, in Sovo, Gottingen, 
1903 [gives not only the quotations, hut aho it fi\ l Time- as many 
parallels in thought or words in u<lcluio!> to ilit (pjotations. 
Almost invariably the Hebrew and Greek of the OT are given, 
and the Greek of the NT and of !■. \ i j- .. r.. • ^ ot-- where they 

are cited. It is a valuable wor\ : : : • i r, h- - AT Citate 

und Remimscenzen bn yT, Tubingen, 1900 [a list of passages 
iniich ’uore full than that of Dittmar, almost twice as numerous. 
I'ew citation-, are given. The passages are classified as Messi- 
anic and non-Messianic. Both classes are divided into citations 
with formulie of citation, citations without formulte, and reminis- 
cences. The material is valuable, but \ i- .T- ■ "'“g ;u!(] r 

classification]; Johnson, Quotations oj ^7' Ji <■' '//- O'a, 

Philadelphia, 1S96 [discus=^' ’*"■* principles exemplified 

ir ' V ' , ■ I ■ Tholuck, AT/m 

G ■ ■ . . s . j vol. xi. p. 56Sff-] ; Crawford 

H. Toy, Quotations in the yeio Testament, New York, 1884 
[holds that the quotations were made from the Greek or from 
an oral Aramaic version. ■■■.■'* ■ ■ which is assumed. It 

contains an admirable ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ i). M. Turpie, The Old 

Test, in the New, London, LfiuoLaLions classified according 
I ■■ ■•■ .‘I ■ '■ ! i! ■ rew or Greek of the OT, and 

tory formulae]; Woods, ar:. 'Q.t .l:-'-*.-' : 'i. - ■ , - ••il .. 

' F. B. Denio. 


R 


RABBI (from Heb. which means as adj. 
‘great’ or ‘much,’ as subst. ‘cliief’ or ‘master.’ 
The final syllable is the pronominal suffix, signify- 
ing ‘my,’ the force of which, however, is not ex- 
pressed in the use of the word),— A title of honour 
and respect addressed to religious teachers; and 
in this sense frequently applied in the Gospels^ to 
Jesus, and also once (Jn 3-®) to John the Baptist. 
It appears to have come into use in the time of 
Hillel, who was born c. B.c. 112. That St. John 
regarded it as a comparatively modern word, and 
not nnivur^ally known in his time, seems evident 
from I he met that he deemed it necessary to ex- 
plain its meaning (see Jn 1^, where it is expressly 
stated to he ei|!:iv jlci! to BMo-koXo^ rendered 
‘master’ in .V\’. Jif-i ‘li'Acher’ in RVm). pa^^i 
{pa^l3d, WH) is frequently tr. ‘master’ in AV, 
hut RV transliterates ‘rabbi’ llirmigboui. See 
Master. DroAi.i) Clmik. 

RABBONI (from Heb. or ]i3i) is another form 
of ‘ Rabbi,’ but w^as considered a higher and more 
honourable title. Hence possibly its preference by 
the blind man (Mk 10®^) in his natural anxiety to 
address Jesus with the title of greatest courtesy 
and respect that he knew. The xvord occurs only 
twice in the Gospels, viz. Mk 10®^ (RV following 
the reading of most authorities), and Jn 20^® 
{pa^^ovvL, TR ; pa^^ovvet, WH). In the latter pass- 
age it is explained as a synonym for diddo-KaXos. 

Dugald Clark. 

RACA.— The word occurs only in Mt 5^, and 
offers one of the little riddles of the Gospels which 
have not found as yet a sufficient explanation. It 
had been spelt ‘Racha’ in the AV of 1611; so in 
Tindale and other earlier versions. It was replaced 
by ‘Raca’ in 1638, and explained ‘that is, Vain 
fellow, 2 S 6^,’ by one of the marginal not^ added 
to the AV at various times, chiefly in 1762 (see 
the Introduction to Scrivener’s' Bible, 
p. xxx). The RV confines itself to the marginal 
note, ‘an expression of contempt.’ The spelling 
of the Greek MSS is payp, in adopted by 


Tischendorf ; pa/ca in etc. , with -a in B, -<£ in 

other MSS, as 13. 124. 556 (see Scrivener, Adver- 
saria) : paKKa, paKKav, paKav in Apost. Const, ii. 32 ; 
rochet in most MSS of the Latin Versions ; raccha 
in d ; only Z<^ and the official V ulgate have 7^aca ; 
KpT in all Syriac Versions, vocalized Kpi, Kpi, 
«iai (see the edition of the Tetraeuangelium by 
Pusey-Gwilliam, and the Thesaurtts Syriacus ; it 
is explained as = Ka’tr, i.e. ‘ despised,’ by Bar-, 
hehrseus). 

The puzzle in the word is the a of the first 
syllable, which is not found in the corre'-poudiiig 
Hebrew word. It is true, J. Lightfoot {Hor. Reh., 
new ed. by Rob. Gandell, Oxford, 1859, ii. 108) 
’writes : 

‘ Raca : A word used by one that despiseth another in the 
highest scorn : mry tmtal in the Ilchretv icntefs, and very com- 
mon in the mouth of the nation.* Tl-'r’"' 1 ■ g' « v;:-' 

Tanchum, fol. 5, col. 2; foL 18, cok ‘ , M * i.’''* 

Tillin upon Ps 138 ; Bab. Berak. fol. 32. 2, of which the follow- 
ing are w'orth quoting ; ‘A heathen said to an Israelite, “ Yery 
suitable food is made ready for you at my house.”_ “ What is 
it?” saith the other. To whom he replied, “Swine’s flesh.” 
“ JSoca,” sa ith the Jew, “I must not eat of clean be^ts with 
you.*** *A king’s daughter was married to a certain dirty 
fellow. He commanded her to stand by him as a mean servant, 
and to be his butler. To whom she said, “ Raea, I am a king’s 
daughter.”* ‘One of the scholars of R. Jochanan made sport 
with the teaching of his master ; but returning at last to a sober 
mind : “Teach thou, O master,” saith he, “for thou art worthy 
to teach, for I have found and seen that which thou hast 
raught.” To whom he replied, “ rrpn Raca, thou hadst not 
believed unless thou hadst seen.”’ ‘A certain captain saluted 
a religious man praying in the way, hut he saluted him not 
again : he waited till he had done his prayer, and saith to him, 
“ rrpn Raea, it is written in your law,” ’ etc. 

But in all these cases the Semitic word is spelt 
hp'i (with yod), which must be vocalized Kp'l? 
Reca ; see Dalman, Armn,-Neuheb, Wdrt&rhiLch, 
p. 384; Jastrow, Dicfianrtnj, ii. 1476. In the first 
edition of his Grain, d. Jud.-Bal. Aram, (1896) 
Dalman assumed that in the form of the KT^ ai 
had been contracted to a, and that the spelling 
with X ill MSS KO was due to an aspirated 
pronunciation of the Hebrew qoph, by which it 
approached to the aspirated Mph. In the second 
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(1905, p. 174) he su^^g-ested at last a more probable 
suiiition, tiiat the word Ib Greek assumed its form 
through assimilation to Greek pdKos, * lump ’ = rag 
(a tattered piece of cloth, and then used of a 
shabby, beggarly fellow). This is possible. But 
there is anotiier strange and not yet corroborated 
statement about the use of the word, found in 
Chrysostom, who was acixuainted with Syriac as 
spoken in the neighliourhood of Antioch. He says 
(p. 214) tiiat it was not a word ^of the highest 
scorn,’ as Lightfoot styled it : 

T« hi pai^sce. rotjro oh MgyssXsc? iff’r'iv u^piost icXXoc jioti'kXov 

xasToc xc&l c?aysjOitx.f moT <rou Xsyov'r^?. xoidotTSp yetp TitoSiS 
Y, alx^Tott'^ Y, Tin nr^v xcLTotbsirTipcuv l^ir^rTovTis >Ayopoiv' aTgXfis cru^ 
sWi ’TM hiii^i aru' oHreo xoc.) ol ^hpaiv 7itxpviu.ivat yXoirrry, petxoc. >A- 
yoviTi'^, avTi TOu o-y, tovto TttJiVTs;. aXX’ o t^tXuvSpo>n:‘oS' Bid, xati 
TOC. MXi^oTeoree. xvecer’Tx., iieo‘‘}r,xoyT!t}g v^Ui'iv %ip;^pi^(rBa,i mXXy.Xoi; sJsXeiwv, 
xoci fJuiTa. t^3 ’TpotXYixoijtrv,^ TtuviS, xott het htoc toCtuv xxj tm fjLtX/nva. 
kvmpr.-zixi. 

In contradistinction to para, Chrysostom considers 
gwpe as xaXeTTx^repoz', as r^s v^pem TrXTjKriKUirepou, 
for which BlttXt) yberat ij Trvpd. The same state- 
ment by a later hand is also found on the margin 
of codex B, rb pcLKd dvrl rod being one of the 
few marginal notes of this MS ; and a similar state- 
ment is made in the so-called Oj)us imj^erfectuni, 
p. 62; but, at the same time, the common ex- 
planation is there given : ‘ Racha quidem dicitur 
Hebraice vacuus.’ Euthymius ■ • L de- 
pendent on Chrysostom: To pax-. ' , eari 

(putP-q, oqXovcrcLTb Si;. ^EttcI yap opyc^bjuievds ns Kara tlpos 
odK d^LOi KaXearac toutop 6p6,aaros, cos dvd^LOv dvbparos' 
dprl opSpLaros 5b to '25 ridqcnp. Augii'-thie .-peak-' of 
ha^ung heard from a Jew, that Eaca is vocem norh 
significnnteM cdiquid, sed mdlgnantls animi motiiin 
exprimentem. 'No example, however, has been 
found as yet of this use in Syriac. It is Imh inu 
to note tiiat Maclean’s Dictionary of th • Jh-tXyf-i 

of Vernacidar Syriac gives the vocalization ]iD5 

reca (or rica) for the present dialect of the Azer- 
baijani Jews. This want of examples may, how- 
ever, be due to the fact that a word was avoided, 
the use of which was denounced in the Gospel. 
The cvi»T — i(>:i dvSptaTrc Kcve in Ja 2-^ niay be con- i 
siderc'! ii- (bi'cU equivalent, as St. Paul’s &<pp(ap \ 
( 1 Co 15'^) is the parallel to pospi. It may be added ' 
that the elKq in the first part of the verse has been i 
believed by some to be the Greek explanation of i 
this Baca, and to have crept into the text at the I 
wrong place. But this is not likely. The Ono- 
mastim sacra (ed. Lagarde) are unanimous in ■ 
the explanation ‘ Kcpb, k€v6s, vacuus,^ and spell 
paKd, paKKd, Eacha, Baca (cod. F). See also art. 
Fool. Eb. Nestle. 

H&GHEL, the wife of Jacob and the mother of 
Joseph and Benjamin, is mentioned in Mt in a 
quotation from Jer 3P"\ The words of Jeremiah 
are understood in this passage as a prediction of 
the slaughter of the Innocents, but in their original 
connexion they refer to a historical incident in the 
prophet’s own life. He uccompfinied the exiles on 
their way to Babylon us far as Ramah, 5 miles i 
north of Jeni-alem (Jer 40^), and the impression ; 
{ir(i.iiicc*d b_v lii- last sight of them took tne form 
or ;i poc i(* iiicinre of Rachel, the ancestral mother 
of -f'c r-r:i'‘iiTe- (who according to one tradition — 

1 S 10-~was buried in the neighbourhood), bewail- 
ing the fate of her descendants (Jer 3P®). The 
application of this passage to the massacre at Beth- 
lehem seems to have been suggested by the fact 
that another tradition placed Rachel’s tomb in the 
vicinity of that towm (Gn 35^^* 187). 

posed site of this sepulchre has been shown, at least 
since the 4th cent. A.D., about 4 miles south of 
Jerusalem, and one mile north of Bethlehem. See 
Ramah. James Pateick. i 


RAHAB.— The mother of Boaz, and thus an 
ancestress of onr Lord (Mt P). 

‘These names [those of Tamar, Rahah, Ruth, Bathsheba] are 
probably introduced as those of women in whose case circum- 
stances were overruled by the Divine providence which, as it 
mijjht have seemed, should have excluded them from a place in 
the ancestral line of the Messiah. They were in a sense fore- 
runners of the Virgin Marj' ’ ( W. C. Allen, Co7n. ad loc.). 

The ‘faith ’ of Rahab is extolled in He and 
her ‘ works’ in Ja 2-^. 

RAILING.— See Reviling and Mockery. 

RAIMENT.— See Dress. 

RAIN.— See Agriculture in vol. i. p. 40"^. 

RAM. — A link in our Lord’s genealogy, Mt 1^^* 
(AV Aram). 

RAMAH (Mt 2^®) was a city of Benjamin (Jos 18^®), 
the site of wTaich has been identified with er-Rdm, 
a small village situated about 5 miles north of 
Jerusalem, at an elevation of about 2600 feet above 
the sea. Ramah was the point at which Jeremiah 
parted from the exiles who were being carried away 
to Babylon (Jer 40^), and he associated it with 
Rachel in the passage (31^®) which is quoted by the 
First Evangelist. This seems to imply that he con- 
sidered RaGieT.-^ tomb to be in the neighbourhood ; 
and the existence of such a tradition is suinported 
by the account in 1 S 10'-^, which states that Rachel 
Avas buried ‘in the border of Benjamin.’ The men- 
tion of Ramah in the NT quotation is a detail which 
has no significance in relation to the massacre of 
the Innocents, since Bethlehem was 10 miles away, 
on the other side of Jerusalem. See Rachel. 

James Patrick. 

RANSOM. — The word ‘ransom’ occurs twice in 
the NT, in both cases with reference to Christ’s 
giving of Himself for the redemption of man : (1) 
in Mt 20’^=Mk 10^, where it represents the Gr. 
X&rpop : ‘ the Son of Man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many ’ ; and (2) in 1 Ti 2®, where it stands for 
dpriXvrpop : ‘ For there is one God, one mediator 
also between God and men, himself man, Christ 
Jesus (v.®), who gave himself a ransom for all.’ 
The idea, however, is implicit in the verb (Xurpou- 
pjoLt) and nouns (Xi/rpwTT^s, AiJrpaja'is, diroXt/Tpcjcns) used 
to egress the thought and fact of redemption 
(see Redemption). It is probable from its struc- 
ture that the second of the above passages (1 Ti 
2®) looks back upon Christ’s saying in the first (Mt 
20^) ; it has been thought also that the iXvrpdidqre 
in 1 P 1^® is an echo of the same saying (Denney, 
Death of Christ, p. 92). The word X&rpov itself is 
most probably the equivalent of the Heb. word isb 
(Wendt and others question this, hut most admit 
the connexion), and the attempt to give a closer 
definition of its meaning in relation to Christ's 
ivtlonquion go(^- bju-k on rhe n-agi; of thi- Oi’ 
\\<)n] ,(-f. I li(‘ •d/il)ovaro di'^cu— ion in l-iii'iclii'- ilwht. 
u. Vers. ii. pp. 70-80). 

npE then, the 'jro7v.ran\ (ran.-lalod ‘ransom’ in the OT 
(Ex 2130 30iy, Nu >- .\v • I o:i ’ ; 1 S 123 ‘bribe,’ 

Job 3323. S4 3618, Ps 497, Pr 635 138 2118, is 433 Am 512), jg derived, 
like the verb n323 ‘ to propitiate,’ * to atone,’ from a root meaning 
‘ to cover.’ It may thus be used, as in 1 S 123 above, of a bribe 
given to blind the eyes from seeing what, in justice, they ought 
to see (cl Ex 23«, Job 924). Tins connects itself with the old 
idea of a gift as ‘ covering the face ’ (cf. Gn 3220) of an offended 
person, i.e. propitiating, appeasing him, or inclining him to 
favour. As, however, in the case of an offence, there is little 
difference between covering the eye.: of the offended party from 
beholding the offence, arid covering the offence from his sight, 
it can easily be seen how nS3 came to take this second sense of 
covering the sinful person or his iniquity. This leads to the 
idea, which is the common one in the OT, of "!33 as a ‘ransom,’ 
in the sense of something gi\en in exchange for another as the 
price ot that other’s redemption, or for one’s own redemption, 
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or, what is at bottom the same idea, as satisfaction for a life. 
Thus in Is 43^ Jehovah is metaphorically said to have g-iven 
Egypt, Ethiopia, and Seba as a ransom for (‘ instead of’) Israel. 
Hofmann, in his Schrijtbeiceis (u, p. *234, 2nd ed.), has a differ- 
ent interpretation. He takes the notion of ‘covering’ in this 
word to apply to ‘ covering in value ’ (one thing covering the 
worth of another), and so imports into the idea of strict 
equivalence. It is true that ‘ ransom ’ in the OT usually includes 
the idea of rendering what may be termed an equivalent ; but 
it is more than doubtful whether this can be read into the 
etymological signification. The term has, on the other hand, 
in nearly?- every case the direct meaning of a rt_deun>iio»i-pri»_e 
for another, or for one’s own life, (1) In illu^Lr^!.t'on or the 
latter sense, we have it declared in Nu 3531- ^-2 that in no cir- 
cumstances is a ‘ ransom ’ to be taken for the life of a murderer. 
Again, in Ex 2l30 it is provided that if, through its owner’s 
carelessness, an ox gore a man or a woman, the ox shall be 
stoned, and the owner shall pay ‘for the ransom of his life’ 
what is laid on him (in the ra-c of a slave, 30 shekels, v.32). So 
at the taking of a (‘cn-u^ (Lx each Israelite above tw’enty 
years had to pay half a shekel—* •*■ ■■■ * *- s ’ (v.i5f)_as 
‘ a ransom for his soul (or life).’ ( ‘ J ' - * ' of the former 

sense — redemption-price for another (cf. Is 433 above) — two 
instances stand out conspicuously. One is Ps 497 ‘None of 
them [the rich in this life] , ’ ■ ■ 

nor give to God a ransom . 

3324 ‘ Then he is gracious unto him, and saith, Deliver him from 
going down to the pit, I have found a ransom.’ “jas, in both of 
these passages, has clearly the sense of something given in 
exchange for a life, which redeems it from death. 

In the above cases in the Law, the ransom is a sum of money ; in 
the case of the firstborn, though the w'ord is not used, it is a 
sacrifice — a life for a life (cf. Nu ISi-’’ b>). Here the fact is to be 
noticed — of interest in the NT connexion — ^that in all this range 
of meanings the word ‘ransom’ is never in the OT directly 
conn<''''cd A'''b t’-o pt‘»pir'iri ‘-v viifices. It is connected 
with I'loi* i ji.i. ■> - (c: J .v .>■ ‘ above), and in 2 S 214-'? 
the i'i> II, : tuj .h'. wo-ru. 's c, d '■vHb ■‘h'- I'ropH’ritory 
delivering up of N.i.l > vci *. r -dc-'i* 

of a money-&at;i.sfacLiori, \ J). But the victim, even in sin- and 
f'. - ■'T i'- is never spoken of as ‘ ransoming’ the offerer, 

i . ' . ' ' I * ■ i • tes, atones for his sin, but the term ‘ ransom ’ 

is not employed. Yet it must be held that the connexion be- 
tween the two ideas of sacrifice offered for the removal of sin 
(to make propitiation, n^?) and of ‘ ransom’ (ns2) is v^ry close ; 
and that, whether the word is used or not, the expiatory sacrifice 
was also, in its own way, a 133 for the life of the offerer (the 
LXX in Ps 498 as in IS 123 renders the word by 
Eitschl’s generalization of the meaning of the term (applied 
also to the sacrifice) into ‘a means of protection’ (Schutz- 
mittet), ignores the essential point of redemption (not simply 
protection) by the payment of a price, or offering of an expia- 
tion. 

The way is now clearer for the understandiTi^ of 
the NT passages. There can be little difficulty, 
when his words are taken in the general connexion 
of his thought, in apprehending what St. Paul 
meant when he spoke in 1 Ti 2-’ of Christ’s having 
given Himself as an dvriXurpov for all. ‘ Ransom ’ 
has here its trae and proper sense of ^ a price paid 
in exchange,’ and the ideas of ‘ransom’ and ex- 
piatory sacrifice flow together in the unity of the 
thought of redemption through Christ’s reconcil- 
ing death (see Redemption). In St. Paul’s view, 
Christ has given Himself up as a sin-offering for 
the world upon the Cross (Ro 8^, 2 Co 5^^- Gal 
3^® etc, ). He has redeemed the world by Himself 
dying for it (Ro 5®- His death, j c' ' ■!*■ ■lin*,'- u ' 

to God (Ro Eph 2^^ Col etc.), brings life 
and salvation to mankind. St. Paul’s mind is not 
troubled by the monetary analogy : it is not of a 
money price he is thinking, but of a great ethical 
reparation rendered to God’s broken law of right- 
eousness. It is to God the * ransom ’ is paid, not 
to another. The Son of God, in humanity, renders 
it for the world. 

If, therefore, St. Paul knew of the saying of 
Jesus recorded in Matthew and Mark, there can 
be little doubt how he would have interpreted 
it. Alike in his thought and that of St. Peter (c*f. 
1 P 1^®* ^®), the idea of a Xvrpov is involved in the 
conception of dTroX&rpwais. Redemption has the 
two aspects, which can never be separated — ^re- 
demption by ‘ransom,’ i.e. from sin’s guilt and 
condemnation ; and redemption by po'wer, from 
sin’s bondage and other evil effects. The Apostolic 
gospel comprehended both. But what of Christ’s 
own thought? The genuineness of the saying in 


Mt 20^= Mk has been assailed (by Baur, etc.), 
but surely without the slightest grounds (ef. 
Ritschl, ii. p. 42 tf. ; Denney, p. 36 f. ). Its mean- 
ing also must be interpreted by the fact that 
Christ’s own mind at the time of uttering it was 
full of the thought of His death. It is His ‘ life ’ 
He gives, and He startles by i’*/' He yields 

it up as a Xvrpov dvrl ttoXXw. Lie (iccXi i v", further, 
that it was for this very end He came. His death 
was neither unforeseen, nor simply submitted to. 
He came to redeem the world by ■ T TP’ :self 
as a ‘ransom’ for it. No doubt ^ D ’ •* to 
empty the saying of most of its significance by 
gouci'Mli/ini.; it to mean that in some undefined 
•A.iy death would be of gi'eat saving' 

benefit to mankind, and therefore might be spoken 
of metaphorically as a ransom for the good of 
many (cf. Wendt, LeJu^c Jesii, ii. p. 509 fi.). This 
biicr|-r(-Tjn !■*»;; fails, if account be taken of the 
efficacy which Jesus in other places (as 
in ■ he ^\..rd- at the Last Supper) undeniably attri- 
butes to His death (see Redemption). Kitsch], 
though he unduly weakens the force of the word 
Xtjrpop, does not fall into any such superficializing. 
He sees a solemn and weighty import in the words 
of Jesus, and interprets them to mean that Jesus, 
by His voluntary and guiltless death, directed to 
this end, redeems the members of His community 
from the doom of final annihilation impending 
over them in the judgment of God, gives death a 
new character to them, and delivers them from its 
fear (ii. p. 87). The interpretation cannot be 
accepted ; neither is it explained how the death of 
Jesus should efiect such a result. Yet Jesus 
assuredly did view the world as lying under con- 
demnation of God, sunk in estrangement and evil, 
and needing bolh V.-gi-v •. m jind renewal to right- 
eousness, and ii 'll iiipi inr .m this state He con- 
nected with His own Person, and in a peculiar way 
with His death, which He here speaks of as a 
\&rpoPf or IV rh r, jiru-. to that end. Further 
investigation rn.-’ I-* !rr: to other articles (see 
Atonement, Reconciliation, Redemption). 

The idea of Christ’s death as ‘ a ransom for all ’ 
has ever been a favourite one in the preaching, 
theology, and hymnology of the Church. In 
certain circles it early became connected with the 
fanciful notion that the ransom w^as paid, not to 
God, but to the Evil One, wffio -^npj.o.-cd l(» 
have acquired rights overman ilinqigh whicli 
God, in :,■■ ■■ .>*.■. ■ could not ignore. Christ’s 
soul, 'I , ! V. ..s taught, w^as given up to 

Satan as the price of the surrender of these assumed 
rights over mankind. But Satan was deceived in 
the bargain, for, having obtained i>ossession of the 
sinless soul of Jesus, he could not hold it. That 
sinless soul was a torture to him. This theory, 
connected in the early Church with Origen and 
Gregory of Nyssa (though Origen, at least, fre- 
quently expresses hims^f in a quite contrary 
sense), prevailed extensively in the Middle Ages, 
but never really stood alone, or gained ascendency 
over the abler minds. Di^tinguished Fathers re- 
pudiated it, and Anselm reasons against it in his 
Cur Dens Homo. 

Literater-e.— Rit.^chl. Recht. und Vers. ii. pp, 51 ff., 192 ff.; 
■Wendt, Lfihre Jef,u. ii. p. 511 ff. ; artt. ‘ Propit'at'o’* ’ ‘ Ean^rni.’ 
in HasLinjrs’ />JS ; Doriricy, Death of Chnt-f, p. 1211.; Si- « ( ns, 
Thcol. of the XT, j). 12(HL J AM I> OHK. 

RAYEN. — See Animals in vol. L p. fid®-. 

READER. — The Gospels frequently refer to 
private reading of Scripture, and J^us Christ 
assumes that His hearers have the sacred books 
and read them for themselves, e.g. Mk 2^ 12^®* 
Mt 12®, Lk 6®. At Nazareth, Jesus took the place 
of the public reader in the synagogue (Lk 4^®). 
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Tlie expression, ‘Let him that readeth understand,’ 
in Mt 24^^, cannot refer to the reading of Dn 
because, although Daniel is mentioned earlier in 
this passage of Mt. {Lc. at in Mk/s j^arallel 

passage there is no reference to Daniel (see 
Mk 13^ ■^). Therefore the words cannot be part of 
our Lord’s utterance, and must be taken as a note 
interjected by the Eval^ge^L'^t, the writer of his 
source, or a reviser. Taken thus, they appear to 
point to the function of the reader in the primitive 
Church. That this function was knot\n in very 
early times is indicated also by Rev' 1 ®, where 
public reading is unmistakably indicated, because 
it is associated with hearing by others : ‘ Blessed 
is he that readeth, and they that hear,’ etc. In 
this respect, as in many other matters, the order 
of the Christian assembly was moulded on that of 
the sjmagogue. Among the Jew’s any member of 
the < s' -v i a \ b ib-i 

readc " »«. . ! c l.aw a*'.; <r n. 

although if a priest or a Levite •were present he 
should have precedence [Glttin^ v. 8 ). Therefore it 
w’as quite in order that Jesus, although neither a 
scribe nor a synagogue official, should have the 
Prophet roll handed to Him to read. For this 
reason w’e may conclude that the reader in the 
primitive Church w’as not a man in any sense^ ‘ in 
orders.’ For convenience, the same person might 
read on every occasion ; but there is nothing to 
show that this w’as the case. ATe do not meet 
■with the reader among the Church functionaries 
referred to by St. PauL Tertullian is the earliest 
Patristic waiter to mention this official {cle Prcescr. 
c. 41). In the 3rd cent, he w’as included among 
the minor orders (Cyprian, Epp, 29, 38, etc.). ‘ See 
Schiirer, GJV^ ll. ii. 27 ; Smitli’s DC A, vol. i. 
pp. 79, SO ; Harnaek, Sott7'ccs of the Ap>o$tolic 
Canons, pp. 54-92. W. F. Adeney. 

READINESS. — The expression yiveade ’eroifioi, 

‘ Be ye ready,’ is employed hj Christ to denote the 
Tcc(;«.':My fof Constant readiness to receive Him 
n’ : fi- Stu-niid Coming (Mt 24‘^‘^, Lk 12 *^ 1 . Clo-scly 
akin to it in meaning is the more froijnenily 
ypTjyopdre, ‘ Watch ye,’ the word -with wdiicii Christ 
demands constant w’atchfulness for the day of His 
Parousia (Mt 24^^ 25^^ Mk Lk 21^). The 

two terms are used almost i-ilcvh.r ge»b 1 ^ in Mt 
2442 . 44 ^ as is evident from t*''‘ ib : : i:M! ■ii*- illus- 
tration of the necessity for watchfulness by the 
case of the negligent householder who suffers his 
house to he broken through (Mt 24^), is foUow’ed 
by the exhortation to readiness in the next verse ; 
further evidence being found in the parable of the 
Ten Virgins, where the proper performance of the 
duty enjoined in Mt 25^® (‘ Watch, therefore’) is 
exhibited in the careful prcpjiraHou made by the 
wise virgins, who are liocribtid n< ai ^tol/moc, for the 
coming of the bridegroom. 

The duty of being constantly prepared for the 
return of Christ is rendered urgent by the fact 
that the time of its occurrence is known only to the 
Father, and, being concealed even from the Son, 
cannot be communicated to the disciples (Mk 13^). 
It is th<^ ig! oMi ‘ -c of the disciples as to the day 
and the !:•*;.•■ ni’ 1 1 :** final Advent -which lends point 
and (‘Mipba^is to Clirist’s exhortations in prospect 
of it i .Mr 24 “ 2.V-\ Mk 13^ Lk 12 ^«). 

If, as some (Weiss, Charles) maintain. He foretold that the 
fall of Jerusalem would he the immediate prelude to the end of 
the world, thus furnishing the disoiples with a certain clue to the 
<^te of the latter event (31t die need for such exhorta- 
tions is far fi i-i ;c’d i-uL'. d i:h based as they 

are on the lu Ler micoraipi \ •/!.'»■ pn-’. .i-lfd a.*- to i.he time of the 
end. In the case of the earlier event, exhortations to watch- 
fulness are wanting^, the sigfns of its apiiroa<.*h being- quite un- 
mistakable ; in the case of the later e^'ent, they are frequent, 
the date of its arrival being quite unknown. Weiss admits that 
‘anv determination of the day of Tlis return, even if it had been 
possible, would only have rocked tlie disciples in false security* 


(Life of ChrUt, iii- 03). The truth is, the i^ one on 

^vi* r . ' and umle lii.'s eoiiri'.'>'ion 

of ■ . , . ‘ ■ 32 '- 2 ) did not preclude the 

possibility of its speedy occurrence, neither did it preclude the 
possibility that it might be long deferred. He undoubtedly 
fa\mured‘the idea that the latter alternative i ■ 

likely one. ‘There are distinct hints in some 1 . - ■ ( ‘i --- *' 

25iy, Mk 13*'5) that the end may be delayed beyond all human 
anticipation, and that ‘‘an indefinitely long night of history” 
may intervene before the return of the Lord’ (Forrest, The 
Authoritij of Christ, p. 322). 

The parables and parabolic sayings in the Syn- 
optics (Mt Mk 13^2“^^ Lk 123^“^ 19^^-^^), 

intended to enforce the lesson of constant readiness 
for the Second Coming, may he described as parting 
counsels and admonitions to the disciples for the 
guidance of their conduct during the period, in- 
definitely prolonged, which must elapse between 
Christ’s departure from the world, then impending, 
and His return at the close of the p'l-'' ‘2 
tion. They all proceed upon the a -ii liiM 
membership of the Kingdom during its earthly 
development does not, ipso facto, guarantee fitness 
for a place in the perfected Kingdom to be in- 
angnrated at Christ’s return. The period of His 
absence is a period of probation for His disciples, 
who are to be tested individually, and are expected 
to prove their individual fitness for the glorious 
Kingdom of the future. ‘ Every man ’ has his own 
proper sphere and work jL—igned bim (Mt 25^^^-, 
Mk 13^, Lk 19^2), and the Iju-kbr poi -ou.il prepared- 
ness cannot he made up for by connexion with the 
believing community, animated by the common 
hope of the Lord’s appearing (Mt 25^* ®). 

Preparedness for the last Advent naturally de- 
pends on maintenance of the moral and spiritual 
qualities, and continued performance of the duties, 
I'ortjiiiiiMg lo members of the Kingdom of God — 
qii«ii« ie- j’unl duties fully described in the teaching 
of Christ throughout Sis ministry. The fact of 
His departure involves no alteration in His great 
reqidrements, which are ever the same ; it involves 

merely 51 ; ■ ' ■ ’ "* ‘ > • reased sense 

K)i giavkj. ■, whose con- 

duct is to be coii-lanMy logiihihM and controlled 
henceforward by liie illouglu of ii.< bearing upon 
future destiny. Wendi roinark'. Ihm ‘ since Christ’s 
ideas of the future are i-ly general and 

indefinite, His admonitin»'- ’-cgiinii'ig the future 
always retain a ■■■• general character.’ 

Directions in gre ‘ ■■■ -.r ■ ■■■•e not needed. The 

character and conduct required on the part of the 
disciples, as outlined in (Jhrist’s previous teaching, 
are calculated to satisfy the most stringent tests. 
The only differenct' L ihni C\u-\ niii^i rmv. he formed 
under the altered i»y ilie with- 

drawal of Christ's visible presence. 'The proper 
attitude of the disciple has to be preserved in face 
of the difficulties, perils, and temptations incident 
to (1) Christ’s unexpectedly prolonged absence, and 
(2) His sudden and unexpected return. 

(1) It is where implied that Christ’s with- 
drawal from niio world alibrds His disciples the 
needful oi)pori unity for the free and independent 
exercise of ilic gift< and powers entrusted to them. 
Their spiritual resources are to be developed to 
the utmost without the consciousness of being con- 
stantly overshadowed by His visible authority and 
supervision, hut always in view of the day of 
reckoning (Mt 25'"-^ Mk 13^-®®, Lk 12^-^ 

19^-'-®). The proof of readiness for His return is 
thoroughgoing devotion to the interests of the 
absent Lord, which are identical with the interests 
of His Kingdom, displayed in steadfa.'it fidelity and 
unflagging diligence in the use of the gifts held in 
trust, under the severe test of indefinitely prolonged 
absence (Mt 24^ 25^, Lk 19^®"-). But the same 
situation which creates the opportunity for freely 
utilizing the entrusted gifts, may lead "to the mi s- 
! use or to the absolute neglect of them. The 
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perils attending a delayed Paronsia, which must be 
guarded against with ceaseless vigilance, arise from 
a weakened sense of obligation issuing in slackness 
and lethargy, the sin of ‘ the untrimnied lamp and 
the ungirt loin’ (Mk Lk yielding to 

unbridled >■ ’f ' ■ h.’.- *■ and the tyrannical abuse 
of authoriwj faithless and inexcusable 

failure to improve one’s trust (Mt 25-^'^-). 

(2) The maiM -p-i ijgili of the appeal for constant 
readiness is oi/.’..!' inisi' the consideration that 
Christ's return will be sudden and unexpected. The 
frequent admonition to watch sounds a note of 
alarm, pointing to the danger of being taken un- 
awares and found in a state of unpreparedness, 
due to the abrupt and startling manner in which the 
Parousia breaks in upon and breaks ujj the estab- 
lished order of things (Mt 24®^' 25®, Mk 13^, Lk 12^' 
2V^). Being of a catastrophic character, it leaves 
no time for the making or < tiiiijilciirig of prepara- 
tions jjreviously neglected All i> 25^'^). The 
period of probation, and with it the possibility of 
i'«.p«Liring past negligences and failures, are ended, 
nil lire, destiny determined by character and 
achievements, - i.' .'■o -i-i.-c--- -( ..mm!' g 

As the Par-'-:-;; ^ '■c*.:..- !'r; i.;;-; 

•T ; i . ’u ! ■ j . ’ ■ : ^ Mb 25^®* the manner in which the 
■ acquitted themselves during the 

period of Christ’s absence is then passed under 
review, and appropriate destiny assigned them. 
Those who have joroved their capacity in humbler 
spheres of service by fidelity to Christ’s Person and 
interests are promoted to loftier spheres of service 
(Mt 24'^'^ 25-®"-®), raised to equality with Himself 
(Lk 12^^), and participate in the eternal blessed- 
ness of the consummated Kingdom (Mt 25^®* ^). 

Those who have failed to reach the required 
standard are excluded, so far as appears, irre- 
vocably, from such high fellowship (Mt 
and incur pemiUic.'* varying in degree in proportion 
to their iiTifaulifuliic.'-'^ (Mt 24®\ Lk 12’"'*). See 
also artt. PAROUSIA and SECOND COMING. 

W. S. Montgomery. 

BEADINGr. — See artt. Boyhood in voL i. p. 222**, 
Education, Reader. 

REALITY. — Tiiat a spirit of clear sincerity and 
genuine reverence for truth pervades the narra- 
tives of the Gospel writers and inspires the central 
Figure they depict, is an impression irresistibly 
forced on un].r(‘judicod minds. Everywhere there 
is evident, in ilio wriiors themselves and in the 
Master about whom they write, a straightforward 
honesty and singleness of aim, and we find our- 
selves unmistakably in an ai iiio-jihc’-e (;f n-ahiy. 

1. In the Gospel writers.- lb a'iiy. a- maiiiic-U'd 
by Jill- rio-p' 1 V riters, may in- n-t ligri/cii by ■'e\<‘ral 
noi.ibb- u a: lire-', such as : 

4. The absence in them of any straining after 
effect. relate facts as they know them, and 
alw^ays with a certain artless simplicity; and if 
occasionally they put an interpretation of their 
own upon the facts, it is still patent that it is 
an honestlj^ framed ii)lor])relation. Invariably, in 
describing startling cvciii'!, in-^icail of dwelling on 
their startling character, they content themselves 
with such bare statements as that ‘ fear came upon 
aU ’ (Lk 1®), that * all men did marvel ’ (Mt 8^, 
Mk 5^®), that men were ‘ amazed ’ (Lk 4®® 5^), that 
‘ they glorified God ’ (Mt 9®* Mk Lk 5^®), or 
that ‘ they were astonished with a great astonish- 
ment ’ (Mk 5^). There is often a graphic force in 
the description, yet the events themselves are re- 
lated without any rhetorical elaboration, and no 
attempt is made to heighten the colours. The 
narrative is plain, direct, and unadorned. 

2 . Their frankness in recording incidents which 
reflect on the leaders of their cause. — Kotwuth- 
standing every inducement to save the credit of 


the disciples first chosen by the Master, far from 
concealing the faults and perversities of those 
men, they tell the story of them wuth simple can- 
dour, this being in tlieir view essential to an accu- 
rate understanding of the circumstances connected 
with the early beginnings of the faith. The jeal- 
ous rivalries of ihe Twelve, and their disputes as 
I to wdio should he accounted greatest (Mt 18h Mk 
9®^, Lk 22 -’*), the failure of some of them to meet 
the duty of the hour (Mt 17^® 26«-^3, Mk 14-*®- 
the intolerant zeal (Lk and ambitious schem- 
ing (Mt * 20 -®"=^) of the two sons of Zebedee, the rash 
presumption ( i4-®‘®® -®) and weak denial (Mt 

2669-74^ Mk M®®’"^*) of Peter, the treachery of Judas 
(Mt 26^®-!®- Mk 14^, Lk 22^)— are all told with an 
unvarnished plainness which betokens an in-ward 
pic-^iin: !o be strictly faithful to the truth. 

3. Thctr genuine absorption, in their subject . — 
There is evident in these Evaiigcli-t- a feeling 
that they are dealing with a tlieme too sacred to 
be trifled with. Their attitude towards the Lord 
whose life and actions they seek to portray is one 
of profound reverential afi'ection, constraining 
them to a complete sinking of their own person- 
ality, with no other aim than that of presenting a 
picture worthy of Him who has won their hearts. 
They write as men who are impelled by a pure 
devotion to declare what they have learned and 
know about things which they believe to be preci- 
ous and true. 

II. In Jesus.— Reality, as seen in Jesus Himself, 
-'ll]. In an age of afiecta- 
ib.’i-. hi: g.-'h ij ! bondage to tradition, 

He stood out as uncompromisingly sincere, intent 
on getting close to fact and truth, and keeping 
ro-olinelv in view the essential and permanent 
interests of life. He dared to think for Himself, 
and rose high above all nrl ifKMalit y and make- 
believe. This spirit of renliu in Jesus is con- 
vincingly attested by the following points : 

1 . His thorough natitralness as a religious teacher, 
— ^With no demure, sanctimonious airs, and no 
pretentious tones such as the Rabbis were wmnt 
to assume. He spoke straight to the heart and 
conscience ; and common people felt that His 
utterances came home with an authority they 
were compelled to own (Mt 'J^). There was 
nothing of the ]»rofc-';oii:h ;ii'"ut Him. His de- 
meanour was ill,'.! ipi iiii-i i!i!h d >iiM [Jic-i ty : and 
when occasion suited, He could unbend and let 
joy and cheerfulness have their genial flow, — 
looking with amused interest on the cliildren at 
their games (Mt 11 *®-^^), sharing the gladness of 
the social gathering (Jn 2 ^"^®), or lighting up His 
discourse with flashes of playfulness (Lk 11 ®'®). 
While keenly alive to the seriousness of His 
vocation. He affected none of the Pharisaic rigour 
which would repress the healthy instincts of 
humanity — a witness for the highest truth, yet 
winningly human, and with a manner so gracious 
and open as to make Him easily accessible to all 
classes of men. 

2 . His fearless directness in facing the actual 

facts of existence.--^o ever looked "with more 

straight and steady gaze than Jesus did on the 
solemn realities of human life and destiny. The 
distress and suffering that are in the. world (Mt 
423 12 ^®), the mysteries of Providence (Lk 

Jn 9®), the value and needs of the soul (Mt 16^* 

Lk 12 ^* 2 *), the curse of sin (Mt 18®* Lk 13®, Jn 
8 ®^), the certainty of retribution (Mt 18® 23®®, Mk 
9^'^), the necessity of sj)iritual renewal (Mt 9^’, 
Jn S®'*^), the burden of responsibility (Mt 11 ®®“®^ 
23^^, Lk imi)erative obligations of duty 

(Jn 9^), the supreme authority of God (Mt IQ*"^, Jn 
434 102 ®),— on all these Jesus kept His eye fixed 
with an intensity of vision and purpose that was 
never relaxed from the beginning to the end of 
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His career. Clearing His luind of jdl -enti- 

nient and easy superHciality, He ■ '•* !'!<■■,( . the 
grave problems and experiences, the mighty facts 
and forces, which affect man’s well-being now and 
for ever, and dealt with them in a spirit of un- 
wavering fortitude and sincerity, 

3. His steadfast determination to reaah^ and 

hold hi/, the fundamental elements of religion . — 
Radical in the truest sense, Jesus an 

incessant anxiety to get at the roots '‘i : *'• to 
pierce beneath superficial x’espectabilities, and hnd 
the great eternal principles on which life should 
be based. This is seen (1) m His teaching. The 
outward observances of religion, He maintained, 
are nothing unless prompted by genuine gratitude 
and reverence (Mt 23“^ Lk ll-*"-). No matter how 
decorous the worship offered to Jehovah, if the 
spirit of devoutness does not fill the mind (Mt 15®, 
Jn 4^"^). The show of goodness may look fair, but 
it has no value if it he the outcome only of calcu- 
late : *ud- !’-■ ‘ or self-flattering pride (Mt 6-”^, 
Lk i'l . i*-i' i.. . mercy, tb.'j-r ;:;ic-griiy of motive 

in the central spring*- of the life, He insisted on as 
the essentials of goodne>>. Everything had to be 
sterling, from the heart, real [see art. Heart]. — 
(3) In His private life. The demand thus made 
was severely searching, yet it was fully met by 
Jesus in His own person. If the faithful appli- 
cation of high spiritual principles to the com- 
mon, trivial concerns of existence be a sure 
proof of reality, that proof was given by Him in 
a superb degree. It is significant that the men 
who knew Him best and saw most of Him in daily 
intimacy were also the men who adored and be- 
lieved in Him most fervently ; and even the one 
who played the traitor was yet constrained ’to hear 
testimony to the goodness he had wronged (Mt 
27'^). — (3) In His hear mg toioards the bigoted ex- 
chisimness of His day. Thor.gli threatened with 
the wreck of His own rcpiuariou by any associa- 
tion with the ‘publicans and sinners,’ Jesus had 
such profound sympathy with them in their de- 
spair of all good, begotten by the harsh ostracism 
to which they were doomed, that He seized eve^ 
oppoitunity of coming into touch with them (Mt 

Mk Lk 15^* 2). Bent on stirring 

the hearts of those outcasts of society by some ray 
of hope, He moved straight on to His gracious 
object, grappling ^\iib ilu* moral necessities of the 
situation, indifferent to the censures of offended 
propriety. He even went so far as to choose a 
publican as one of His immediate disciples. The 
same sn})eriority to the exclusive temper of His 
time is evinced also in His relations with the de- 
spised Samaritans (Jn 4^-^, Lk cf. — 

His dominant concern always being to penetrate 
beneath surface appearances, and to reach and 
liiake manifest the capacity for righteousness in 
the innermost core of every human soul. 

4. His unworldly standard of personal worth . — 

While drawing a sharp di.stiiiction between the two 
kinds of worth,— the material and the spiritual 
(Mt 6’®* Jesus did not denounce material 

success, though for Himself He never sought it. 
What He did denounce was the disposition to take 
material success as the measure or a nmu's value 
(Lk 12^®"^^). It is a false measure, and He refused 
to be judged by it Himself, or to apply it in 
judging any man. Content to be estimated by 
His soul-qualities, He estimated others by the 
same test, not by their temporal status or means 
(Lk Mk 12^^--;. 

B* His perfect caridour in the bestowal of ap- 
preciation or reproof — Though disdaining to 
flatter, Jesus was ever ready to recognize good, 
even when found in unexpected quarters, as we 
see in His praise of the faith of the centurion at 
Capernaum (Mt 8^®), and of the offering of the 


poor widow at the Temple (Mk 12'^^"'^^). Prompt 
and warm, too, was His approval of the genuine 
feeling which He found struggling to assert itself 
in any soul, even when others condemned, as when 
He threw the shield of His graciousness over 
Zacchxeus of Jericho (Lk 19^), the erring woman 
amid her penitence and Mary of Bethany in 

the scene of the anointing ( Jn 12=''^). On the other 
hand, while benignly charitable towards natural 
human frailty, He could not suffer the flagrant 
follies and misdoings that met His eye to pass 
without remonstrance. The fault - tinders who 
challenged the piety of His disciples because they 
did not fast (Mt Lk the illiberal 

formalists who sought to convert the Sabbath into 
a dreary bondage (Mk 2^®"-®, Lk 13^®* the hard- 
ened censors who had no mercy on a woman caught 
in ! rj!'!-gn '-In S"^), the scribes and Pharisees 
who luruMi ^-cliALori into a pretentious show (Mt 
2313-3S)^ — were made to feel the baseness of the 
spirit by which they were animated. There was 
M tie.) I jnnqK)-(Ml directness in the intercourse of 
Jt:-u- \\i:h lin'u ; and even the chosen Twelve 
were not spared when they gave way to presump- 
tion, intolerance, or jealousy (Mt 16'-^®* Mk 
Lk 9®^-®®). At the risk of alienating those men, 
He shrank not fron /’■■ straight word 

when their errors or . ■ . ■ ' I .’or rebuke. 

6. His downrighU • ■ with popular 

expectations. — Not even to gain a following would 
Jesus trifle in the slightest with truth and sin- 
cerity. When the multitudes, excited by the 
fame of His deeds, pressed round, exiDecting Him 
to take some step which would lift Israel to new 
heights of glory, instead of playing on their 
credulity, as for a while He might have done, He 
struck directly at their sensuous and ■■ 

hopes, insisting . on their deeper needs and the 
more vital work which had first to be effected in 
their hearts ( Jn With His eye on the moral 

and r-pirhual of men, He made it 

almiuLuirly plain ilsa* lli had no reliance on any 
.-iicli xK)lii leal and social revolution as they were 
looking for, unless it were brought about through 
a change of character. And when the iuevit able 
reaction came, He let the once eager throng go 
their way, rather than accept their allegiance on 
a false ■:•■ h ' ■-'. •.■I’*..: of what He was and sought 

toacco*. pk. .j . 

7. His revereo’f .^ohrid'i ft-nid enthusi- 

obsm . — Dazzling Ji - 1 he (-iii i)ur'i - <»i' --.i-.-h (.-Mthusiasm 
were, Jesus would ii<'\(-i pc is nil TTimself to indulge 
in the luxury of <(*ir gr.-n n la : but, anxious to 

reserve the purity of His high spiritual aims. He 

eliberabely seized the earliest opportunity of 
escaping to the mountains or the wilderness for 
solitary communion with the Father (Mt 14^, 
Mk 3^® 6®^). Even during the triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem He detached His mind from the 
ringing hosannas, and thought of the sins of the 
nation and the threatening doom (Lk 19^^) ; and 
when the ovation was over He withdrew to the 
quiet of Bethany (Mt 21^''^), maintaining His spirit 
dear and true. 

8* His scrupulous honesty with regard to the 
risks of discipleship. — That none might be misled 
by too sanguine expectations, Jesus took pains to 
give warning of the hardship and sacrifice which 
the adoption of His cause would involve. He told 
those willing to rally round Him to count the cost 
(Lk 14^'^), to he prepared for the endurance of 
privation and the rupture of old ties (Mt 
Lk 9®'^"®-), the severities of the world’s disfavour 
(Mt 5^^), the cross of self-denial (Mt 16^^ Mk 8®^). 
Standing on the clear ground of truth, He spoke 
'without evasion or concealment, and shrank from 
any homage that was not founded on a heartfelt 
sense of His spiritual worth. 
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9. His consistent devotion to an unselfish purpose. 
— The freedom of Jesus from strictiy personal 
aims is ‘ writ large ’ on every page of the Gospel 
narratives. Even when constrained to assert His 
high claim as the bearer of a special Divine eoin- 
niission, there is not the slightest trace of His 
having any end to serve but the will of God and 
the good of men ; and from that end the world 
had no bribes by which He could be tempted aside 
(Jn U^). 

10. His calm resoluteness in facing the conse- 

quences of His teaching and work. — Though fullj’- 
alive to the deadly hostility which Hi- teach hsg 
and general line of conduct would inc\iLJii.ly 
arouse, Jesus ref used to make His patii smoother 
by any prudential concessions to conventional taste. 
The policy of concession was urged upon Him at 
various stages, from the Temptation in the wilder- 
ness to the Agony in Gethsemane, but was always 
■ . - ■ elled. When Peter at Caesarea 

■ ' ' '■ ■ ■ ' ■ . to dissuade Him from carrying 

His principles to the point of personal danger, He 
treated the suggestion as a voice from the realm 
of darkness (Mt 16-^*). Conscious of a testimony 
to bear for God to which He could not be untrue, 
and intent on di^^eininiiting ideas which He felt 
to be essential to the spiritual well - being of 
humanity. He confronted the malice of priests, 
Pharisees, and scribes, and amid gathering troubles 
i’y set his face to go to Jerusalem’ 
\.Lk 'j „ '.'.iiere that malice at its fiercest had to 
l3e encountered. Knowing that a baptism of 
sufiering awaited Him as the result of the work 
He had undertaken, He was ‘ straitened till it 
should be accomplished ’ (Lk 12®^), and with serene 
inflexibility of purpose He moved on towards the 
tragic climax, and braved the death which had 
cast its shadow over Him for many a day. See 
also art. Sincerity. 

Literature. — I n addition to the Lives of Clin-I. Iht* follow !njr 
works may he consulted Ullmann, ; 

T.a<'on;air(‘. O/rjerences <m Jesus Christ; Seeley, £cce Homo; 

c. Trn'i 'iUj of the TweUe, and With Open. Face; T. G. 
SelDj", Ministry' of the Lord Jesus; Farrar, Wit7iess of History 
to Christ, pp- 75-88 ; J. Watson, Mind of the Master ; Stopford 
Brooke, Christ in Modem Life, pp, 89-131 ; Smyth, Truth and 
Reality. Fruitful suggestions may also be found in the sermons 
of Channing, F. W. Robertson, and Martineau. 

Geo. M‘Hardy. 

REAPING.~See Agriculture in voL i. p. 40®-, 
and Sickle. 

REBUKE. — 1. In restoring the man with the 
unclean spirit in the synagogue at 

1^, Lk 4^), and the demoniac boy v. * ■ 

the Mount of Transfiguration (Mt 17^®, Mk 9^, Lk 
9^^), Jesus is said to have rebuked {iTrerL/arjerev) the 
umdean spiHt. The rebuke would help to calm 
the nerves and stren^hen the will of the sufferer. 
But that was only incidental. It is_ clear to the 
present writer that Jesus roi-ogiii/ed. in such cases, 
the presence of a personal c\ il (cf. Mt 12^'^, 

Lk IH^-so). He rebuked the "pirit (1) because, 
being personal, he was susceptible of rebuke ; and 
(2) because of his malevolence in torturing the 
human patient (Mt 17^®), or because of his testi- 
mony to Him as Messiah, which testimony, seeing 
it tended towards a faith founded upon marvels 
and not upon a simple love of goodness and Joy in 
His revelation of the Father, really opposed His 
work (Mk 1^ ^ Lk 4^^). St. Luke also says 
that Jesus, when healing Peter’s wife’s mother, 
rebuked the fever (4®®). This may be more figura- 
tive. Sickness was, undoubtedly, regarded as due 
in most cases to evil agencies (Lk 13^®) ; but even 
popular opinion then did not class fevers mth cases 
of demoniacal possession. Neither St. Matthew 
nor St. Mark speaks of any rebuke here ; it is 
therefore most probable that this is only the Evan- 


gelist’s vivid description of Jesus’ authoritatiA'e 
tone and manner of healing. On the sea of Galilee, 
Jesus is said to have rebuked the wind (^It 8“®, Mk 
4-*^, Lk 8-'*). It is a needless literalism to infer 
that He believed that the wind was demonic. It 
is a poetic account of His attitude (cf. Ps 106^ 
Nah 1"^). His faith that God would guard Him 
till His work was done, was absolute ,* and on His 
rising up in the dignity^ and calm of such a faith and 
biJiiirjg -cji ;i]id wind be still, the discix>les beheld 
L-!.: I bivfucri’ig wind die down as if rebuked. 

^ 2. J esus had frequent need to reprove His dis- 
ciples ; but only on two occasions were His reproofs 
so severe that it is written that He rebuked them. 
These were in the case of Peter (Mk 8^®), and Janies 
and John (Lk 9°®). The severity of His rebuke of 
Peter, ^Get thee behind me, Satan,’ was not be- 
cause Peter was, though uneonseioubiy^ acting the 
X)art of a tempter to Him. That would be con- 
trary to the spirit of Jesus, who always forgot His 
‘ pi'^senee of others’ needs. It 

was ■ -fj- danger that moved Him. The 

test of a leader’s sympathy and insight is his re- 
bukes, whether they are addressed to mere casual 
faults or to those tendencies w^hich spring from 
the roots of character. In these two cases, Jesus 
rebuked the most fatal tendencies of the two types 
of saintliness. ‘ St. John is the saint of purity, 
and St. Peter is the saint of love’ (Newman’s 
Semion on ‘ Purity and Love ’ in Discourses to 
Mixed Congrngnilijnf). The nio.st <langerous temp- 
tation to loving souls is to smooth ihe x^ath for 
those they love and reverence even at the cost of 
duty or of loyalty to their highest vision. Jesus 
here rebuked in Peter, this, love’s subtlest dis- 
' ■; ■ ; • • righteousness. In the case of James 

‘b types of in tensest purity, Jesus con- 
demned that severity ■ ^ which is the 

temptation of men of" ■ ' \ ^ • 1 by which they 

may make shipwreck ot their spirits, becoming 
narrow-minded and unbrotherly. 

3. Various instances of rebuke.- by other per-r.ns 

are reported, whose value lies in ilicir re \ on ling l)y 
contrast the mind of Jesus. (1) The disciples’ re- 
buke of those who brought little children to Jesns, 
serves to contrast their thought of the parents as 
inconsiderate and selfish, and of the children as 
beneath His notice because of their incn]»n<iiy to 
understand His words, with His syiiiTniby wi:b 
the parents’ desire to give their children a pro- 
phet’s blessing, His warm love for the children 
simply as children (Mk 9^), and His delight in the 
child-spirit r. « ■ - thetruc ^ciii]'cr 

(10^^). (2) The crowd - jcoiihc of PavTlma us brin-.j'S 
into .stronger relief tlio .Min]»liciuy .irid troihcrhTio.'i 
of Jesus’ lielx)f Illness 20** ). "(3,’ T he rcpcmani 
thief rightly rebuking his comrade for railing on 
Jesus (Lk 23-*^’), brings out strongly Jesus’ silent 
endurance of contummy. It sets in a clearer light 
His prayer, ‘ Father, forgive them : for they know 
not what they do.’ (4) The Pharisees’ request that 
Jesus would rebuke His followers for bailing Him 
as Messiah, only served to make more clear and 
definite His acceptance of that homage with all it 
meant ( 19®®). 

4. Jesus bids His disciples rebuke a brother who 

sins (17®). The following verse shows that the sin 
to be rebuked is a personal wrong. ^ This resent- 
ment of wrong seems opix'^ed lo TTis blessing on 
the meek (Mt 5®) and Hi- c.xhortjition to turn the 
other cheek to the smiter (vv.®®-^). The context, 
how^ever, shows that this rebuke is regarded only 
as the first step to forgiveness and reconciliation 
(Lk 17^). Repentance is necessary before forgive- 
ness and reconciliation can be perfected ; and the 
rebuke is to be the act of brotherly love, showing 
the wrongdoer his fault to win Mm to that repent- 
ance. Richaud Glaister. 
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RECEIPT OF CUSTOM (AV ; ‘place of toll,’ 
RV ; ;tolbothe,’ Wyclif) occurs in the parallel 
accounts of the call of the publican Matthew or 
Leri to discipleship (Mt 9®, Mk Lk 5-") , which 
took place as Jesus passed forth from His own city, 
i.e. Capernaum. The custom or toll referred to 
consisted of export dues on merchandise, and at 
Capernaum would pass into the treasury of Herod 
Antipas, the ruler of Galilee in the time of our 
Lord, Capernaum was close to the junction of the 
great north road to Damascus with the road that 
led eastwards round the northern end of the Lake 
of Galilee, and the important revenue station situ- 
ated at this point is what we are to understand by 
the ‘place of toll’ in the Gospel story. See also 
PuBLicAx. James Patrick. 

‘'^'^RECONCILIATION.— The gospel, in the Pauline 
acceptation, is peculiarly a message of reconcilia- 
tion (KaTaWayri) . The ministry of the gospel is a 
‘ministry of reconciliation.’ Its preaching is a 
‘ word of reconciliation.’ Its design is that those 
who receive the ii'essaire should ‘ be reconciled to 
God’ (2 Co "d"--’*-). The word ‘reconcile’ is not 
found in this connexion in either the Gospels or 
the other writings of the NT. It is a distinctively 
Pauline term. The fact is one worth remember- 
ing by those who insist so much on the absence of 
certain other aspects of St. Paul’s doctrine from 
the Gospels, yet see in ‘ reconciliation, ’ at least as 
relates to man, the truest expression for the end of 
Christ’s mission. If, however, the ivord is absent 
from the Gospels, assuredly the reality is there. 
It is implied, on its God ward side, in Christ’s 
doctrine of f ■* -- - J sins as a primary bless- 
ing of His In! - !■ Ml It is the pre- 
supposition < :' ( -A hole ministry as directed 

to the salvation of the lost (Mt Lk 19^o) ; is 

exhibited in His own gracious and merciful atti- 
tude to the sinful and burdened (Mt 11^^, Lk 
417 - 21 ^ ; in His mercy, especially to those whom 
society regarded as outcasts (Lk 7^^ ‘ friend of 
publicans and sinners ’ ; Mt Lk 15^- -) ; is in- 
volved in His whole revelation of the Father. On 
the manward side, as necessity, duty, and privilege, 
it is not less clearly implied in the invitation lo 
come to Him (Mt IT^) ; in the demand for ‘ repent- 
ance ’ — a changed mind and life (Mt 4^’', Mk 1^^ 
etc.) ; in the caU to sonship in His Kingdom (Mt 
5^^, Lk 035'^ etc.), and to complete surrender of 
seif, and trust in the Father (Mt 6^4^) ; in the 
requirement of a habitual doiug of the will of the 
Father (Mt 7-^®* etc.). The parable of the 
Prodigal Son is a typical parable of reconciliation 
(Lk 15^^®’-). If, in Si. ill’s gospel, reconciliation 
is made dependent on Christ’s Person and redeem- 
ing death, it is certain that in the Guspels also 
Jesus views the whole Messianic salvation as de- 
pending on Himself, and on repeated occasions 
connects it with His death (Jn Mt 20^8 2628, 
Lk 244«*47 . see REDEMPTION). This circle of con- 
ceptions involved in ‘ reconciliation ’ is now to be 
more closely investigated. 

In the OT the word ‘reconcile’ occurs several 
times in the A V in Leviticus and Ezekiel as the tr. of 
the verb usually rendered ‘ to make atonement ’ 
(Lv 630 813 1020 ^ Ezk 45 i^*i "*20 [RYtr., as elsewhere, 
‘to make atonement,’ ‘ atoning ’]). The idea here 
conveyed is that of forgiveness and restoration to 
Divine fellowship on the ground of a propitiation. 
Similarly, in the NT, AV* reads in He 2 ^' ‘to 
make reconciliation for the sins of the people,’ 
where the word is IXacrKcaBaL, and RV renders, ‘ to 
make propitiation.’ In Dn 024, while the same 
Heb. word (“'.}?) occurs (with direct object), BY 
retains the rendering ‘ to make reconciliation,* and 
puts in the margin, ‘purge away.* In 2 Ch 29^4, 
again, where AV has ‘made reconciliation,* RV 
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renders more accurately ‘made a sin-offering.’ 
These OT examples have only an indirect hearing 
on the NT word, the idea of which is not propitia- 
tion but change from variance into a state of 
friendship. Propitiation, in the OT, no doubt, 
effected a reconciliation, and, in the !NT, recon- 
ciliation is made by atonement ; but the ideas ex- 
pressed by the words are nevertheless distinct. 
Tbe NT term for ‘reconciliation,’ as already indi- 
cated, is KaraWaj'g (Ro 5^^ [not ‘ atonement,’ as 
AV] 11^^ 2 Co 5^3 19), Yltli this are connected 
the verbs /caraXXdcrcrw (Ro 5^'^, 1 Co 62^ ; cf. of a 
wife, 1 Co 7^^), and d7roKara\\d<TG'(a (Eiih 2^®, Col 
21 ), A related form, dLaWda-a-co, is used in Mt 524 
(pass.) of reconciliation with a brother.^ But besides 
these terms, there is in St. Paul, as in other NT 
writers, a considerable range of words and phrases 
which express the same idea, e.g. ‘made peace’ 
(Col 121 ; cf. ‘ preached i^eace,’ Ac 1036, Eph 21’' ; 
‘have peace,’ Ro o^) ; ‘made nigh’ (Eph 2^3) ; 
‘turned unto God’ (1 Th l^-io), etc. The general 
meaning of the Pauline expressions is well brought 
out in such a I'ci-.-'i .o as Ro 5ii ‘ If, when we were 
enemies («-’a'V 'C'; reconciled to God through 

the death of his Son,’ etc. ; or in such a declara- 
tion (addressed to Gentiles) as that in Col I 21 
‘Yon, being in time past alienated, and enemies 
in your mind in your evil works, yet now hath he 
reconciled in the body of his flesh 1 

There is no dispute, then, th£ , ' 
use, and generally, the word icaraWayT] denotes a 
change from enmity to friendship. The differences 
in regard to reconciliation in the gospel relate to 
two other points. (1) On whose side does the 
change from variance to friendship take place — on 
God’s side as well as man’s, or on man’s only Is 
God as well as man the subject of the reconcilia- 
tion, or is man only reconciled? (2) By what 
means is the reconciliation effected ? On the first 
point, the view is very widely held that the recon- 
ciliation is on the part of man only (Ritschl, 
Kaftan, Cambridge Theol. Essays, pp. 206, 217, 
etc.) ; God needs no reconciliation. God is eter- 
nally propitious to the sinner : it needs only that 
the sinner change his thoughts and his dispositions 
towards God. Yet it is very doubtful if, on exe- 
getical grounds, even in regard to the use of the 
word, this can be sustained. God, indeed, is repre- 
sented by St. Paul as already reconciled in Christ, 
ie. everything is done on His side which is neces- 
sary for the restoration of the ungodly to favour. 
All that is needed now is the reciprocal reconcilia- 
tion of men to God (Ro 56 - 8 , 2 Co But it is 

still implied that a reconciliation was needed on 
God’s side as well as on man’s, and it is declared 
that this has been accomplished once for all in 
Christ’s Cross (Col 121 * 22 ). it is on the basis of 
God’s reconciliation to the world in Christ, that the 
world is now entreated to be reconciled to God 
(2 Co 520 ). This, which is the view taken of the 
meaning of St. Paul’s expressions by the majority 
of exegetes, is the only one which fully satisfies 
the connexion of the Apostle’s thought. Sinners, 
it is implied r.re, on account of their 

sins, the obj'-ci- judicial wrath. They 

are ^ word which, both in Ro 51® and 1128, 

is used in the passive sense of objects of wrath (cf., 
in latter passage, the contrast with dyairrjrol, ‘ be- 
loved’). As Prof. Stevens, who disagrees with St. 
Paul, explains it : ‘ between God and sinful man 
there is a mutual hostility. Sinners are the 
objects of God’s enmity (Ro 61® II 26 ), and they, in 
turn, are hostile to God (Ro Col 121 ). Hence 
any reconciliation (/caraXXay'^) which is accom- 
plished between them must be two-sided’ (Christ. 
Doc. of Salv. p. 59, of. his Iheol. of the NT, p. 
414). Quite similar is the view taken by Weiss, 
in his Bib. Theol. of the NT, i. p. 428 ff. (Eng. tr.) ; 

Charles Scribnea^’s Sont 
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by Eenney, in his Bomans^ on 5^^, and Death of 
Christ, p. 143 ff. ; in art. ‘ Reconciliation’ in Hast- 
ings' DR, etc. St. Paul's own explanation of his 
words, ‘ God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself,' by the clause, ‘ not reckoning unto 
them their trespasses’ (2 Co 5^^), makes it clear 
that the reconciliation intended is on God’s side. 
If this is gi'anted, the second question is already 
answered — By what means is the reconciliation 
effected ? Eor the Apostle's consistent doctrine is 
that it was by Christ's death for our sins that God 
was reconciled to the world (see REDEiiPTiox). 

The objection, however, will not unfairly be 
urged— Does it not conflict with a worthy view of 
God’s character, and detract from the grace of 
salvation, to think of God as at ‘ enm'ity ’ with any 
of His creatures, and needing to be propitiated oP 
reconciled ? Can such a thought have any real 
place in a Gospel of Christ ? It may be observed, 
first, that St. Paul did not regard his doctrine as 
casting any shadow on the love of God ; rather, it 
is to this love he traces the inception and carrying 
through of the whole work of man's salvation. 
The crowning proof of God's love is just this fact 
that C'lrist clied for us (Ro 6^). If this seems a 
paradox, it is to be remembered, next, that dis- 
pleasure against sin, and even the assertion of 
holiness against it in the form of wrath, are not 
incompatible with love to the sinner, and with the 
most earnest desire to save him. In human rela- 
tions also there are cases in which a very genuine 
displeasure requires to be removed before relations 
of friendship can be restored (cf. Mt 523 . 24 ^. If 
God cherishes cl ispleasure at sin at all — and would 
He be God if Tic did not? — then there must be a 
measure of reconciliation on His side, as well as 
on man's, even if it be conceived that repentance 
on man’s part is sufficient to bring it about. But 
this is the whole point — Does repentance suffice to 
repair the broken relations of the sinner with a 
Holy God? And does repentance of the kind 
required spring up spontaneously in man, or is it 
not called forth by God first meeting man with a 
display of His own reconciling love? That this is 
the timer and more 8criptural view cannot be 
doubted, and it throws us back on what it may be 
necessary for God to do in Jipprofu'liiiig a world yet 
ungodly with the message oi Ilis grace- That | 
God has come to the world in the way of a recon- j 
ciling work by His Son is certainly no abatement 
from the love on which depends the possibility of a 
salvation for the world at all. 

The other, or manward, side of reconciliation is 
one on which a few words will suffice. Its neces- 
sity and imponamH-j ;ii-e admitted by all. Estranged 
from God by hi.s of guilt, and alienated in 

the spirit of his mind, the sinner needs, as the first 
condition of his salvation, to have this enmity of 
his heart broken down, and new dispositions of 
penitence and trust awakened. He needs to be 
moved to say, ‘ I will arise, and go to my Eather ’ 
(Lk 151 ®). The great dynamic in producing such a 
change is again the ’ -f God’s reconciling 

love in Christ. ‘ I, i: ! , ■ .up from the earth,' 
said Jesus, ‘ will draw all men unto me’ (Jn 12®^). 
Along both lines, therefore, the Godward and the 
manward, we come to the Cross of Christ as the 
centre of the reconciling power of the gospel. By 
it we are redeemed from the curse (Gal 2^^ 3^0 I W 
it the world is crucified to us, and we unto the 
world (6^*). The man who truly realizes his re- 
demption lives no more unto himself, but unto Him 
who died for him, and rose again (2 Co 

On the different views which have been held in 
the Church on Christ's reconciling work, see art. 
Kedemptiox. 


Incamaiion ; Camhrifige Ttieol, (v.) ; art. ‘ Eeconeil- 

iation’ in IIabtiniri>’ DB\ works by Stevens and Denney cited 
above. See also F. W. Itobertson. iv. 20S ; J. Caird, Unit. 

Senn. 92; T. Einney, Berm. ii. 51 : Phillips Brooks, Serm, for 
the Principal Fefitii'aU, 97 ; W. P. Du Bose, The Soteriology 
of the 3"7’(1S92), 47. JAMES OUR. 

’^*REDEMPTION- — An Apostle writes of Christ — 
‘in whom we have our redemption through liis 
blood, the forgiveness of our trespasses * (Eph 1'). 

' Iiis article to inquire what re- 
. means, how Christ's redemp- 
tion's effected, and what blessings are included 
in it. 

1. The Biblical doctrine. — 

1. Tlie vocabulary.— In the OT the idea of redemption is 
distinctively expressed by the two verbs and with their 
derivatives. The former term is used technically, in the 
Mosaic law, of the redemption by X)riee of an inheritance (hy a 
kinsman or the man himself, Lv 2525^'.^ Ku Jer 827-8), or of 
tliina^s v(»\ve<l (Lv 2714ff.|. or of tithes ( v. Slff.) : the latter of re- 
(leeiinri£r the firstborn of animals or of children tEx 1813. 15 3420^ 
Xu Outside the Law, and In relation to Jehovah, both 

terms are used of simple salvation or deliverance, especially 
when attended by impressive displays of power, or the assertion 
or vindication oif righteousness, or vengeance upon enemies. 
^^3 appears in this sense in Gn 48^*5, Ex 6® • repeatedly in 

the Psalms 72^^ 74^ 108^ 10T-) and in Deutero-Isaiah. 

(481 4422. 23 4^20 etc.), and occasionally m other prophets. ^“1%, 
on the other hand, is the favourite term in Deut, (7® etc.), is 
frequent in the earlier Psalms (25" 31® etc.), but occurs only 
rarely in Isaiah (D" 29" 5P). The person who has the right 
to redeem, or who undertakes the duty, is a or ‘re- 
deemer ’ (Nu 5^. Ru 22<^ etc. ET ‘ kinsman ’) : the term is used 
also to denote the ‘avenger of blood’ (Nu BMs, Dt_19® etc.) ; 
and elsewhere, as in the famous passage Job 19-®. in Ps 19^* 
78®®, and Pr 28^, but specially in Deutero-Isamh (4D^ 48^^ etc.), 
is applied to Jehovah as the all-powerful, holy, and merciful 
vindicator, deliverer, and avenger of His people. A term related 
in idea to ‘ redemption ’ is ‘ransom.’ (See Ranso-v.) 

In the NT the terms hy which the idea is directly expressed 
are ayopd^w, ‘to buy ’ or '‘purchase ’ (1 Co 2 P 2^, Itey 5® 

143.4— the last tr. in AT, ‘redeem’), aud ir< ( ompoiind i^ayopd^oi. 
used hy St. Paul in Gal 3^ 4®; bii- >pvf:i.illv Xurpou/iat 
kvrpovt * a ransom ’ », and its derivaliv«- (Lk 24®!, Ti 2^-*, 1 P D®), 
The sx>ecial Pauline wunl for * rediunption ’ is dirokvrptacrt^ (Bo 
Q24, §583^ 1 Co isf*, Eph etc., —found also in Lk 2128, He 9^®). 

The simple form Aurptoert? occurs in Lk 2®8. He 9^-. The mean- 
ing of these expressions is more precisely considered helow. 

2. The OT preparation. — The foundations of the 

NT doctrine of redemption are laid in the OT 
c-'nic«‘plioj3s of the holiness, righlO'OusMOss, and 
grace of Jehovah, and of sin as >.')m(MJiipg abhor- 
rent to Jehovah's holiness, which He musb needs 
condemn and punish, hut from which He desires to 
save. He is the Holy One, who abhors iniquity. 
Sinners shall not stand in His sight. He visits 
with severest penalties those who disregard His 
counsels and persist in their wickedness. Yet He 
is the Lord God, merciful and gracious, full of 
compassion and ready to forgive (Ex 34®- Ps 
103®^) ; He desires not the death of any sinner, 
but that he should turn from his wickedness and 
live (Ezk 18®^ More specially, He is the 

covenant-keeping God, who does not allow His 
promises to fail, but, even when the nation in the 
mass is rejected, fulfils His word in due season to 
the faithful remnant, or to the whole people when 
brought to rei)C;iit‘nnce (Ps 103®*®, Is Jer 

.32^®"', Hos 21-*^^'- etc.). In this it is already 

implied that Jehovah will manifest His power, 
righteousness, and love in helping and saving His 
people, in vindicating their cause when oppressed, 
in visiting their adversaries with jiiduini nls, and 
in working out great and fi'-U'ni>lii!:g d(*''.v( ranees 
for them when the hour comes for the tnlfilriK'nt- 
of His promises. It follows that His relation to 
them, and His concern for their good, will be 
seen in the course of their history in a succession 
of acts of redemption. 

It has been seen, accordingly, that while, in their 
legal usage, the OT terms for ‘redeem’ and ‘re- 
demption’ imply payment of a price, or, in the 
case of firstborn sons, substitution of a life, or a 
moneraiy ransom, these terms are often used in 
Charles ScribnePs Sons 
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the more general sense of simple deliverance or 
salvation. The great historic instance of Jehovah's 
redemption of His people was their deliverance 
from the bondage of Egypt (Ex 6® DL 7® etc.). 
That held in it already the x)ledge of every other 
deliverance which the nation or godly individuals 
in it mighi need. Prayers, therefore, are frequent 
:lini deliovMii would redeem from oppression, from 
violence, from sickness, from death, from captivity, 
etc. (^e.g. Ps 2o— 72^^ 103^), and rhanksgiving.s 

for deliverance refer usually to the ^illne liniie.s 
{e.g, Pss 116. 12J:. 120, Zee lUS^*). Kedemption in 
such passages is commonly from temporal calami- 
ties or ills, "^endured or feared- Only in one place 
is direct mention made of redemption from iniqui- 
ties (Ps 130®). This last fact, however, must not 
mislead us. As, in the OT, outward calamities are 
usually connected with Jehovah’s anger, or with 
the hiding of His face, so, it is everywdiere implied, 
the first condition of the removal of these evils is 
return to God and the forsaking of iniquity ; if 
the individual is righteous, this is the gi’ound on 
wiiich he looks to God for vindication against the 
ungodly oppressor (Pss 3. 4. *5 etc.). We must he- 
'ware here, and throughout this wdiole discussion, of 
building too much on the mere occurrence of a 
term. The fad of redemi^tion is often present, 
where the tconl is not directly used. Behind all 
interpositions for deliverance and help, whatever 
the words employed, stand Jehovah's unchanging 
character, His pledged word, His inflexible will to 
Ill'll 'Id 'h" v’ght, His compassion for the afflicted 
Jiini --cd. Higlo' in His deliverances, 

always counts for ii.oie Liian the deliverance itself, 
which is conditioned by His unerring knowledge 
of the moral state. Where sin has been the cause 
of judgments on the individual or nation, redemp- 
tion includes, in the removal of these evils, 
forgiveness and refstoration to the Divine favour 
and to righteousness (cf. Ps 85, Is Hos 14, 
etc.). 

The Deliverer of His people in the OT is 
Jehovah Himself. Hence the affection with which 
Deutero-Isaiah dwells on the idea of Jehovah as 
the or ‘Redeemer’ of Israel- It is note- 

worthy, however, that in two passages redemption 
is attributed to the ‘ angel ’ of Jehovah— that mys- 
terious personal it one with Jehovah, yet again 
distinct "from IJini, who figures so prominently, 
particularly^ in the earlier stages of revelation. 
‘The angel which hath redeemed me from all 
evil,’ says Jacob, in the earliest instance of the 
use of the word in Gn 48 ^^ ; and again in 
Is we have, with the use of the same word, the 
like idea: ‘In all their affliction he was afflicted, 
and the angel of his presence saved them ; in his 
love and in his pity he redeemed them,’ etc. That 
is, Jehovah’s interposition in redemption is by 
means of His angel (cf. Ps 34'^). There is a fore- 
gleam here of what comes moi'e clearly to light in 
the HT. 

It may appear a point of contrast between the 
OT and the NT conceptions of redemption that in 
the OT the word is never brought directly into 
association with sacrifice, or the ritual of atone- 
ment. The use of ‘ redeem ’ in connexion with the 
firstborn (the substitution, e-^., of a lamb for the 
firstling of an ass) does not affect this statement, 
for these substitutions have not the character of 
atonement for sin. Here again, however, it is 
important to keep in memory the distinction be- 
tween words and things. Apart from the use of 
terms, it is the case that the sacrificial ritual — so 
far as expiatory — was, in its own way, a means 
of deliverance from guilt, and, in that sense, of 
redemption. A direct connexion between the 
sacrifices of the Law and the forgiveness of sin 
is expressly affirmed (e.g. Lv 420- • cf. Is 6’’^) ; a 


fact irresx)ective of aiiy^ theory of efficacy. Even in 
regard to words, there is the important point of 
connexion in the word n-sr ‘ransom.’ (See Ransom.) 

But there is a yet closer link. There can be no 
question that a peculiar line of prepa”ation for the 
NT doctrine lay in the dn by Psalmists 

and Prophets of the idea n ' : K .( Sufferer. 
The culmination of that development is reached in 
the matchless representation of Is 53, where the 
Servant of Jehovah is pictured as making expia- 
tion by His sufferings and death for the sins of the 
people. Here at length Prophetic and sacrificial 
teaching touch, for the language and whole idea of 
the sacrificial ritual are taken over upon the Suffer- 
ing Servant. The iniquity of His fellows is laid 
upon One who is without sin ; His soul is made a 
guilt-offering ; He bears the iniquities of the people ; 
He pours out His soul unto death ; He beai'S the 
sin of many, and makes intercession for the 
transgressors (Is 12) . The later Prophetic 

teaching i.s not without refrains of the same ideas 
(Zee 13, Dn 92-^^ ). Malachi brings to a close the 
long preparadou of the OT with his prediction of 
the Angel ui ilie Covenant soon to come to His 
temple, "whose work would be at once judging and 
saving (3^^). 

3. Redemption in the Gore’s.— With respect 
to the sources, it is ■ '■ ■ ■ - that a distinc- 
tion is to be made between the Synoptics and the 
Fourth Gospel. The last, however, is accepted in 
the present article as a genuine work of the Apostle 
John, embodying, if with a certain colouring from 
his own personality and interpretative comment, 
that .\‘ -.h'- "eminiscences of the sayings and 
doing' ■ ■ J- ' especially those of the Judseaii 
ministry. Comparison will show that, funda- 
mentally, the teachings of the four Gospels on our 
immediate subject coincide. 

St. Luke’s Gospel begins by introducing us to 
the circle of those who ‘ were looking for the 
redemption (Xiirpwcrts) of Jerusalem’ (2^®), or, as an 
earlier verse has it, were ‘ looking for the consola- 
tion of Israel’ (v.^^). Of these there were not a 
few. Zacharias and Elizabeth, Simeon and the 
prophetes.'^ Anna, were among the number. From 
the hymn of Zacharias in we see how far the 
idea of ‘ redemption ’ was from being confined to 
temporal deliverance from enemies. Such deliver- 
ance was only a means towards serving the God 
who had redeemed His people in holiness and right- 
eousness (H®). Redemption included the know- 
ledge of (spiritual) salvation by the remission of 
sins (v.’^’’). This salvation was to be brought in by 
one from the house of David, in fulfilment of the. 
promises made to the fathers (vv.‘'®-^®). John the 
Baptist was to prepare the way for the Redeemer's 
coming (v.’^®, cf. We are here, in short, on 

the threshold of the introduction of the Messianic 
salvation. In three of the Gospels, ju-c . 

we have preparatory notes struck, vii:cii 'u 

what sense we are to understand this wonderful 
redemption of the Christ. The shepherds in Lk. 
are apprised of the birth in the city of David of 
‘a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord ’ (2^1) . In Mt. 
the child is called Jesus, ‘for it is he that shall 
save his people from their sins ’ (1*-^^). In St. John's 
Gospel the Baptist points out Jesus to his disciples 
as ‘the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of 
the world ’ (12®* s®). All the Gospels ^ ‘ ‘ ■ 

to the Baptism of Jesus, with its ' 

Himself ‘to fulfil all rightcoussu'.-s * (in Mt.), its 
acknowledgment of Him as ‘ihc Son of God,’ and 
the descent upon Him of the Holy Spirit (Mt 
Mk Lk 321-22, Jn i3i-84) . Synoptics 

relate His Temptation, in which false ideals of 
Messiahship were rejected, and His true vocation 
was definitely grasped and chosen (Mt 41-11 !|). 

The important question now arises, How did 
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Jesus Himself conceive of the work of rerleiurM inn 
which belonged to Him as IVIessiah ? The word 
itself is only once attributed to Him, and that in 
an eschatological connexion (Lk 21-S) ; it affords 
us, therefore, little helx3. His conception must be 
sought in a less direct way, by consideration of the 
aspects in which His saving activity is presented 
in the Gospels, and of the "sayings and doings in 
which He connects the salvation of men with Him- 
self. An error to be sedulously guarded against 
here is that of fastening on one or two isolated 
sayings of Jesus, for instance, on the passages 
about His death, and giving these an interpreta- 
tion as if they were without any context in Jesus’ 
owi ' ■ . ■ ■ His general Messianic claim, or 

in ; revelation, or in the events 

which succeeded them, and threw light on them. 
A broader method must be followed if Christ’s 
idea of redemption is to be satisfactorily grasped. 

It must impress us, then, that, in the idea of 
redemption, or what corresponds to it, in the 
Gospels, the spiritual elements are prominent as 
they were not in the OT. This was to be ex- 
pected from the spiritual nature of the teaching of 
Jesus, and from the larger place given to the hope 
of the future life. The political aspect of redemp- 
tion disappears altogether. The Kingdom Jesus 
came to found was not of this ’world fcf. Mt 
1927-30 2025-2a Lk 17^1, Jn IS^e etc.). Salva- 

tion from bodily ills, indeed, appears as an im- 
portant part of Christ’s ministry, as in the healing 
of disease, the casting out of demons, the raising of 
the dead, the feeding of the multitudes (Mt4‘^-24 
etc.). In these works of mercy Jesus revealed 
Himself as the Saviour of the body as well as of 
the soul. But the physical benefit was never an 
end in itself ; it pointed up to, and prepared the 
way for the reception of, the spiritual blessing (Mt 
92 ^^, J n 626ff-) . It was conditioned by faith (Mt 
92 . 22 . 28 etc.). The real evils from which Jesus 
came to redeem were spiritual evils ; the priceless 
good He came to bestow was a spiritual good. 
Spiritual evil had its root and origin in sin ; salva- 
tion takes its spring in the grace and mercy of 
God, and begins with forgiveness. 

( 1 ) We have first, then, 10 look at sin and its 
consequences as the evil to be redeemed from. The 
teaching of Jesus on the love and mercy of the 
Eather should not blind us to the depth of His 
realization of the awful evil of sin, of the wrath of 
God against it, and of the peril of eternal death 
which overhung the sinner. Rather, in His view, 
is the Father’s mercy to he measured by the depth 
of the sinner’s lostness, the heinousness of his 
state in the light of the Divine holiness, and his 
inability to deliver himself from that state or its 
consequences. The sternness of Christ’s teaching 
in this relation is sometimes very terrible. As the 
Baptist warned his hearers to flee from ‘ the wrath 
to come,’ so Jesus has ever in the background of 
His most gracious teaching the thought of an 
awful Divine judgment, which surely one day will 
descend on the impenitent. He does not hesitate 
to speak of the lire of Gehenna (Mt 522 . 22 . 30 ^^ 
of God, who is able to destroy botli soul and body 
in Gehenna ( 10 ’-^); of the worm that dieth not, 
and the fire that is not quenched (MkO^-^-^); of 
the judgment, less tolerable than that upon 
and Sidon, or even Sodom, which awaits cities like 
Capernaum (Mt 1120 - 24 ) . of a blasphemy against 
the Holy Spirit which shall not be forgiven, either 
in this world, or in that to come (123i-32jQ. His 
denunciations of the Pharisees are merciless in 
their severity ( 23 ^^ ^ 2 . 33 ) . the language of judg- 

ment in many of the parables is hardly less 
strong (1342- so i834 2144 - 2 ^ 7 . 13 etc.). Those wdio speak 
of supposed judgments on others are warned : ‘ Nay, 
hut, except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish ’ 


(Lk 13'"-^) ; of a Judas it is declared, ‘Good w^ere 
it for that man if he had not been born ’ (Mt 20-'^, 
Mk 14-1) . the parable of the Pinal Judgment has 
such a sentence as, "Depart from me, ye cursed,’ 
etc. (Mt 2o4i 4fj)^ Synoptic teaching on this 

point is identical with that of St. John, wiio 
declares^ that the wrath of God ‘ abideth ’ on him 
wdio believes (or obeys) not the Son of God (Jn 
and habitually speaks of the W'orld as perishing in 
its sin (316* i' 6^^ 8-^ etc. ). 

Exposure to the wu-atli of God, therefore, is one 
result of sin, from which, undeniably, redemption 
is needed ,• but this, in Christ's view, is not the 
w^orst evil, but rather flows from the infinitely 
heinous and hateful nature of sin itself. Sin, con- 
sidered in itself, is the real evil from which men 
need to be delivered. It is a fountain of pollution 
in the heart, defiling the w’hole nature (iMt il ; 
cf. 23-') ; evolves itself h' /.■.■•■'is and deeds 

(71C-20 i 2 ">''’- 2 r) . brings m to Satan 

(013 ; is the loss of the soul’s true life 

(16-^^) ; entails misery and ruin (Lk Mt 

233 '. 38) j ripens into hateful vices (impurity, covet- 
ousness, pride, hypocrisy, mercilessness, etc.), and 
culminates in blasiihemy against the Holy Spirit 
(Mt 12 ^^- "2 etc. ). Souls in this condition are ‘ lost ’ ; 
need to be, in their helplessness and misery, sought 
after and saved (Lk 15"®* The teaching of 

Jesus in Jn. is here again in accord with that in 
the Synoptics ; only that in some respects St. 
John’s Gospel goes deeper, in explicitly affirming 
the need of -fd: •*' (3"*^), in laying more 

stress on the < ■ 1 - mdage in sin and 

in giving greater prominence to the idea of Satan 
as ‘the prince of this world,’ whose power over 
men has to be broken ( 8 ^-^ 123i 14^ Ifiii; cf. Lk 

1017.18). 

One thing still requires to be said to exhibit in 
its full extent man’s need of redemption. The 
deepest and most condemnable aspect of sin is 
that it is alienation from God Himself. The first 
requirement of the Law is love to God (Mt 22 ^ • ^) ; 
the proper attitude of the soul to God is that 
of humble dependence and trust ( 4 ^*^*w 725 ff,^ 
1122.24.25 etc.). But sin is the negation of this 
right religious relation. ‘ I know you,’ said Jesus 
to the Jews, ‘ that ye have not the love of God in 
you’ (Jn 5'^-). Other and contrary principles — 
pride, self-sufficiency, self-will, the love of the 
honour that comes from men (Jn 5^ ; cf. Mt 6 ^®-) — 
had taken C*: : hi,'- 1 ; 0 God ; hence estrange- 
ment from G- i to His will and spirit, 

enmity to !I'- : j : ! : • I!!- messengers (Mt 23^®*). 
Redemption means here the elfociirig of a change 
of disj»o-i:i''!! towards God, and the"restoration of 
a sniru of love and trust — of the filial spirit (e.gr, 
Lk 15*^"'-). It is synonymous with reconciliation 
(see Reconciliation-). 

( 2 ) This description of the evil to be redeemed 
from already determines the positive character of 
the redemption. Tlie p'/o»,'hi:'.ir o'" Jesus is de- 
scribed as the pn-ach'rg n - ’ (Lk4^^'i^) — 

‘the gospel of G-:>d‘ (Mk J — jsivl the ‘ salvation ’ 
(Lk 19^* ^0) proclaimed in this gospel included de- 
liverance from the whole range of evil covered by 
the word ‘ sin,’ with introduction into the whole 
sphere of i)rivilege and blessedness embraced in 
the term ‘ Kingdom of God.’ Jesus in His teach- 
ing has much to say on the condition of mind 
necessary for the recepticm of this blessing. There 
is naturally the initial demand for repentance (Mt 
913 1120 . 21 ^ Mk 115 01^, Lk 13 3 o etc.), which has the 
full weight of meaning involved in the etymology 
of the word fierdvoia, ' change of mind.’ There is 
implied in this change of disposition a parting 
with all pride, sufficiency, and sense of merit 
(Lk 17i'>) ; a coining to he humble, simiile, trustful 
as a little child (Mt 18'-4) ; in a pregnant phrase, 
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"becoming ‘ poor in spirit ' (iNIt 5', Lk To 

those in this liumble, trustful, self-renouncing 
state of mind every satisfaction and spiritual 
blessing are promised {e.g. Mt 5^^* ; see Iveracli, 
TAe Other .Side of Greatness, p. 1 ff.) • blessing 

is always represented as mediated through Jesus 
Himself. It is only through the Son that men can 
receive the knowledge of the Eatlier (11-”) ; it is 
through coming to Him, learning of Him, taking 
His yoke upon them, that they obtain rest to their 
souls (vv. ; men are called to follow Him, to 
become His disciples, tc ^ Him as their 

Lord and Master :■ i ^ . He requires 

from His disciples the most absolute surrender to 
Himself ; it is by relation to Him 

that men are Judged at last King, 

IT-:- d‘-p " the awards of service (16-”^ 19-® 25''^-)* 
of Ju‘ (h p; adence of salvation on His sufferings 
and death, more is said below. Those who stand 
in the above relation to Christ are ‘ the children of 
the kingdom’ (13^), sons of God, and heirs of 
eternal life. Received into the Kingdom, they 
have the blessedness of knowing that their sins 
are forgiven them 9^ etc.), . 

there is laid on those who ari ■ o : 

duty of forgiving others 18^, Mk etc.). 

They have the privilege of calling God their 
Father, of trusting Him for all their need (Mt 
6^®-), of free access to Him in prayer etc.). 
They arv, ;ick”‘'VNh'dL^('«‘l by Christ as His brethren 
(124b. 50 2 V ; . l-h’c.Tu T i ie Father they receive mercy, 
and the satisfaction of their hunger and thirst for 
righteousness (5®*^) ; they are sustained in perse- 
cution and sacrifice by the promise of a thousand- 
fold reward (5i'-2 1929, uk 1029*30) j it is theirs to 
share in the resurrection of the Just (Lk 14i‘^) ; and 
as sons and heirs of God, they have the sure hope 
of ‘ eternal life,’ in which is included blessedness 
and glory (Mt 13^^) and the perfect vision of God 
(5®). These unspeakably lofty privileges and hopes 
imply corresponding responsibilities. It is con- 
stantly assumed that there cannot he true repent- 
ance, or genuine membership in the Kingdom, 
which does not manifest itself in ‘good works’ 
(5^®), or in the doing of the will of the Father (fii®). 
Only the doers of the Father’s will can he received 
into the Kingdom of heaven (72i 18^ 269^*). The 
disciple is to have for his aim to he perfect as his 
Father in heaven is perfect 

Not a great deal, comparatively, is said in the 
Synoptic Gospels of the work of the Spirit in im- 
parting these spiritual blessings. But the Spirit’s 
presence and agency are nevertheless constantly 
assumed. Jesus was ‘ full of the Holy Spirit ’ after 
His baptism (Lk:4i), and it was the Spirit of the 
Lord upon Him who fitted Him for His saving 
work (v.i®), ‘The spirit of the Father’ speaks in 
the disciples (Mt 1029). He is, in Lk., tho K:j)r(':ne 
gift of the Father (ll^^). 'Bln-pbomv jigain-i ihe 
Holy Spirit is the last and hi::lu crime (Mi. 

The Baptist announced Jesus as the One who 
should baptize with the Spirit (3^^ II), and the 
promise of the Spirit is Christ’s final word to His 
disciples (Lk24^9). In the Synoptics, as in Jn,, it 
is assumed that the Spirit was not yet given in 
His fulness, because Jesus was not yet gloiified 
(Jn 

The Johannine teaching on salvation is once 
more, in all essential features, identical with that 
of the Synoptics. The change of mind insisted on 
by the latter is, in St. John’s Gospel, directly 
traced to a regenerating work of the Spirit (3^^)^ 
and the doctrine of the Spirit altf)geiher is more 
developed (1429 1529 16^®-) ; the condition of salva- 
tion is expres.-ed generally by the term ‘ believing ’ 
(which includes in it the idea of ‘obeying,’ cf. 
31S. ss) j sonship, as the fruit of regeneration, is 
viewed as a special supernatural gift, the preroga- 


tive of believers (I12) ; salvation is connected with 
ChrisCs being lifted up (31*1-1' 1222. so) j t eternal life ’ 
is regarded as already begun in the experience of 
the believer (S^® 41^ IT'i etc.). But the necessity 
of union with Christ (cf. 15i-S), the salvation from 
Avrath through Him 52^), the dispositions 

to be laid aside in entering the Kingdom of heaven 
(5*^*1), and the essentials of character to be acquired 
bj’ its members (humility, love, self-sacrifice, etc., 
13^1" 1512 1225 etc.), the hope of the resurrection 
(52s 29 (340 1124-2G)^ and the 1 of ultimately 

sharing Christ’s glory in I'l' I'... in f's house (I42 9 
172-t), are outstanding features in St. John's teach- 
ing as they are in that of the earlier Gospels. 

(3) The question now recurs as to the connexion 
of Christ's own Person, and especially His sufferings 
and death, icith this rede7n])tion, the message of 
which constitutes His gospel. Certain obvious 
aspects of that connexion have already been indi- 
cated. Christ’s ministry of teaching and healing 
was itself a means of redemption— of bringing men 
to the knowledge of it, of awakening in them the 
desire for it, of drawing them to the acceptance of 
it, of putting them in possession of part of its 
blessing. But in its substance also, as we have 
seen, Christ and His gospel could not be separated. 
He alone could reveal the Father, and give the 
world assurance of His grace ; He already, as the 
Son of Man, exhibited in its perfect form what 
Divine sonship in the Kingdom of God meant ; it 
was by coming to Him, and learning of Him, that 
men were initiated into His mind and spirit, which 
itself was salvation. His purity, conjoined with 
His sympathy and grace, acted as mighty moral 
motives in breaking down the enmity of the heart 
to God and in winning sinners to repentance. 
These also are the aspects of Christ’s connexion 
with redemption, — these, and not declarations 
about atonement, — which meet us on the surface 
of the Gospels. Christ is the Good Shepherd, 
seeking and finding the lost sheep (Mt 10® 
1812-14, is®*”"). All-compassionating, forgiving 

love is the power He relies on to draw out love 
(Lk 8^"~^). The very majesty of His claims and 
the manifest authority \\iiii which He spoke gave 
an added power to His gentleness and grace (Mt 

1127 - 30 ). 

We have still to ask, however, Is this the wdiole ? 
Is this the only way in which redemption depends 
on Christ? If it is, what remains as the founda- 
tion of the Apostolic gospel, which undeniably 
connects "■■d*'’! : !* -m in a peculiar way, not with 
Christ’s ! .'.iching, hut with His sacrificial 

sufferings and death ? The question is further 
pressed upon ns by particular utterances of Jesus, 
wliich likewise appear to point to such connexion. 
Is This as3)e(n. of redemption, as some think, to he 
excluded from Christ’s gospel ? To find an answer 
we are driven hack upon the wider question of 
how Jesus Himself viewed His siifferiiig*^ and 
death- On this topic, it w^as remarked abo\e that 
it is a very misleading method to confine ourselves 
to the exposition of isolated texts, without taking 
into account the whole context of Christ’s thought, 
and the ideas of OT revelation in which His 
thought was gnmiHb-d. It will be necessary to 
begin in order ai this point to reach a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

A sure daticm to start wdtli here is the indubit- 
able consciousness of Jesus — attested by the two 
names ‘ Son of God ’ and ‘ Son of Man ’ — of His 
Messianic vocation, and consequently of the con 
nexion of the Messianic salvation with His Person. 
It was He, as the whole Jewish hope implied, who 
was to bring in that ‘ redemption ’ for which Israel 
waited (Lk2’^). That Jesus knew Himself to be 
the Cllrir^t, at least from the time of the Baptism, 
is implied in all the Gospels, though it was only to 
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favoured individuals that the disclosure was directly 
made (in Jn. to Nathanael, ; to Nicodemus, 
3isff * to the Samaritan woman, 4-® etc.)* 

It is to misinterpret Peter’s great confession in Mt IG^® to 
take it to mean that up to that time the disciples had no know- 
ledge that Jesus was the Christ. Apart from what is narrated 
by St. John (lUff.), the whole ministry of Jesus, as recorded by 
the Synoptics — the claims He made, the authority He exercised 

— was by implication an asser hile to the 

direct testimony borne by the ■ was added 

afterwards the answer given >ts 

What was new in Peter’s confession was the inburst of new 
illumination, and unshakable strength of conviction, with which 
the confession was made (IGU. 18 ). 

On the other hand, if Jesus knew Himself to be 
the Messiah of OT prophecy and hope, it is not less 
certain that He apprehended this great vocation, 
and the salvation with which it was connected, 
in a quite different way from most of His contem- 
poraries. Messiahship for Him, as the account of 
the T< MiufjUlon shows, meant the definite renun- 
ciation of all self-seeking motives, the rejection of 
all political and worldly ideals, the repudiation of 
all swerving from the sole end ■ " ■ ^ ' His 
Father’s glory. Holding such a ; ■ ‘ His 

mission, and rooied in His consciousness, as His 
habitual use of Scripture and manner of deducing 
deep principles fror- “ • ■ “'-v -is show Him 

to be, in OT and ■■■ ' i' - ■ * teaching, it 

is impossible that, ■ ■ 3 should not 

have clearly perceived the collision that must 
ensue between Himself and the ruling classes, and 
the persecution, and ultimately death, which their 
enmity must bring upon Him. With so clear a 
vision of the persecutions, scomings, and death 
that awaited His disciples (Mt 11), He could 
not be ignorant of His own future. If, however, 
He saw thus far, it must he that He saw further* 
The path of self-renunciation and suffering that 
lay before Him must have presented itself, as we 
know it did, as part of His Father’s ordainment in 
the accomplishment of His vocation ; not as a fate 
merely, or even as a martyrdom, hut as a neces- 
sary step to the founding of His Kingdom, and pro- 
curement of the great end of His Coming — the end 
of salvation. If this, in turn, presented itself as a 
problem to His thought, — we speak, perhaps, too 
humanly of the way in which Jesus arrived at His 
convictions, — ^the light was near at hand for its 
solution in the Prophetic Scriptures, especially in 
the picture of the Suffering Servant of Is 53. His 
sufferings were expiatory. No one who reads the 
Gospels with care can doubt the familiarity of the 
mind of Jesus with this portion of Prophetic testi- 
mony. It is probably this prophecy that was in 
view in the Baptist’s announcement to his disciples 
(Jn ; it is contained in the section of Isaiah 
on the Servant of Jehovah which Jesus cited in 
the openinic of His public ministry as fulfilled in 
Himself (Lb: ; one interesting passage shows 

that it was directly before His ini-.w! in Tlis last 
sufferings — ‘ For I say unto you, that this which is 
written must be fulfilled in me. And he was num- 
bered with transgressors : for that which concemeth 
me hath fulfilment’ (22^’^). It cannot have been 
absent from the numerous prophecies which Jesus 
declared were fulfilled in His death (]\Ik 9^^ 1421. 27^ 
Lk 18^1 24^6- But, indeed, tiie same strain of 
thought, sacrificial and Prophetic, Avliicli inspired 
the representation of Jehovah’s Servant as One 
who must and would take upon Himself the 
burden of the people’s sins, and, in substitutionary 
love, offer Himself in atonement for them, must 
have wrought as powei’fully in the mind of Jesus, 
conscious as He was of His peculiar relation to 
both God and man, and fully aware^ of what sin 
was, and of what the forgiveness of sin meant to a 
holy God. If atonement for the world’s sin was 
possible, and Jesus in His representative capacity, 
and Himself sinless, could offer such atonement. 


it cannot be doubted that He would desire to do 
so. 

This point of the connexion of the sufferings and 
death of Jesus with redemption will receive eluci- 
dation afterwards ; but already, perhaps, it is 
possible to see how, during His ministry, a rela- 
tion of His sufferings to His saving mission might 
be i)resent to His o\^ti mind, iinnigli He said little 
of it publicly, and only lowjird tl.c' end of His 
life spi.ke irL-tly to His disciples of His approach- 
ing death. His reticence on His death w’ould then 
be paralleled by His reticence on His Messiahship, 
which yet was present to His consciousness 
I ;!"s)Uirh<juJ. On such a view it may be found 
i!m; l!ii phenomena of the Gospels, as we have 
them, fall naturally into place, — His general silence 
on His death in His public teaching, the occasional 
disclosures in Jn. and the Synoptics, the con- 
nexion of the later announcements of His death 
with His resurrection, and, after His resurrection, 
of both with the i-rfacliing of remission of sins, 
and the promise ui ilie Spirit ; the coherence of 
this teaching with the Apostolic gospel. 

For now it is to be observed that this silence of 
Jesus on the connexion of Hi< and death 

with His saving work is far rri-m iii soIi.El ; on the 
contrary, the intimations of such connexion, when 
brought P'm-tl e”. mid read with the help of such a 
key as Is do are neither few nor ambiguous. 

It is not, indeed, till late in the ministry, after 
Peter’s confession, that Jesns begins to speak 
pbiiidy of His approaching death, and then of 
ihaT (i(‘a:ii as Divinely ordained and foretold, and 
to be followed by resurrection (Mt 17^* 

2018. 19 see above). Thenceforth His death had 
an absorbing place in His thoughts. It was a 
‘ cup ’ He had to drink, a ‘ baptism ’ He had to be 
baptized with. He was ‘ straitened ’ till it was 
accomplished (Mt 20^^, Mk 10®^' Lk 12 ^° ; cf . Lk 
9^1). At the Transfiguration it was, according to 
St. Luke, the ‘ decease (^^o5oy) which he was about 
to accomplish at Jerusalem ’ which was the subject 
of His converse with Mc^-- ar'-l ripsiii (9®!). But 
the very decision and cb'C’U'’ ^uini j; i.y of these 
first announcements to His disciples imply that 
the subject had long been before His own thoughts; 
and that, in conformity with wbat has already 
been said, this was really the case, we gather from 
such a passage as Mt 9^^ (‘When the bridegroom 
shall be taken away from them’), but much more 
clear! V from the sayings preserved to us by «t. 
Jolm'irom the Judaean and Capr-rimum ministries. 
Here, in the line of the IJapiij-rs opening an- 
nouncement (1^), the connexion between Christ's 
death and the salvation of the world is unmistak- 
ably declared. Thus, in the conversation with 
Nicodemus, ‘As Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, so must the Son of Man be lifted up,’ 
etc. (31^^®; cf. on the lifting up, 12^), and in the 
remarkable discourse at Capernaum, in which Jesus 
dilates on His flesh as given for the life of the 
world, and on His blood as shed (we must pre- 
sume) for the same end In the light of 

these sayings we must, in consistency, interprc't 
others more general in character {e.g, 10‘^- 
1224 . 23 ). 

When we return to the Synoptics, we _ have 
again, in the closing period, more than one signifi- 
cant utterance. There is first the well-known 
passage preserved in both Mt. and Mk. : ‘ The Son 
of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom (Xi^rpop) for 
many (^dvrl (Mt 20^®, M.k ICH®}. 

It does not rob this passage of its force that it occurs in im- 
pressing on the disciples the lesson tliat the true gre.atness lies 
in service. No one will BUi>pose that Jesus could have used 
lan<^uage such as lie here employs about the disciples, or about 
I &Tiy other than Himself. The incidental occurrence of the say- 
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ing- may rather suggest that there must have been other teach- 
ing on* the subject, and that Je&iis lieie assumes the saving 
purpose of His death as known to the disciples. 

The .-iLi-ifcii’-f the word Xi/rpoz/ is investi- 
gated •" Ii\N-oM ; it is enough now^ to say 
that the word is most naturally taken as the equiv- 
alent of the Hebrew npb (allied to “ipp ‘ to atone ’), 
nsed of that which is given in exchange for a life, 
whether money or another life. The tliougliL in 
Jesus’ mind may well have been that of I<oo. The 
meaning would then be that His death is the 
redemption- price by which the many are delivered 
from the ruin entailed by sin (h’v'ladhig both the 
guilt and the power of sin). There is, again, the 
passage already cited, Lk 22^', directly glancing at 
Is 53, and declaring it to he fulfilled in Christ’s 
death. There are, finally, the words at the Supper, 
which, amidst the variations in the four accounts 
we have of them (Ut Mk 1422-25^ 22 ^ 9 . 20^ 

1 Co 1123-25^^ present certain very distinguishable 
ideas. The bread is Christ's body, the cup is 
Christ’s blood. The body is given or broken and 
the blood is shed for the disciples (in Mt, and Mk. 
*for many’). The very variations support the 
general meaning put upon the act. If Mt. and 
Mk. have not the words ‘ given ’ or ‘ broken ’ 
spoken of the body (Luke, Paul ?), both have ‘ shed 
for many’ of the blood. Lk. has both ‘given for 
you’ and ‘poured out for you,’ St. Paul, on the 
other hand, has ‘ My body, 'which is [broken ?] 
for you,’ but not the c- -n- 4 shed for you.’ 

All agree in the leading fc<::::rc. that Jesus said: 
‘This is my blood of the covenant’ (Mt., Mk.), or 
‘This cup is the new covenant in my blood’ 
(Luke, Paul). Mt. adds : ‘ which is shed for many 
unto the remission of sins.’ Even if it were con- 
ceded, what there is no necessity for conceding, 
that this logion is less original than the others 
[there is probably a reminiscence of Jer 31 ^^3, it 
has at least the value that It shows the sense in 
which Christ’s words were understood in the Apos- 
tolic age. That Jesus, therefore, in the words at 
the Supper, represents His death as a sacrifice for 
the salvation of many, and definitely connects the 
shedding of His blood with the remission of sins 
and the making of a Kew Covenant, is nearly as 
certain as anything in exegesis can he. The ques- 
tion that remains is — With what special sacrifice 
does Jesus regard His death as connected (Pass- 
over, ratificatory sacrifices at Sinai) ? Probably it 
is not necessary to decide between different views. 
Jesus may well have regarded His death as fulfil- 
ling the truth of all propitiatory sacrifice. 

There is yet one other fact to -which attention 
needs to be directed in this connexion. The death 
of Jesus is evidently dwelt upon by the Evangel- 
ists with a special sense of solemnity and mystery, 
and there are features in the story of His Passion 
which deepen this feeling of mystery, and compel 
us to seek some special explanation. Such features 
are the mental perturbation ^Y]lich the thought 
of His death awoke in Jesus (‘Now is my soul 
troubled,’ etc., Jn 1227) ; the sore amazement and 
sorrow even unto death in the Garden (Mk 14^*34) • 
the sweat as of drops of blood, and words about 
the Cup (Lk 2242*44^ 26^) ; the awful words upon 

the Cross, speaking to a loss of the sense and com- 
fort of God’s presence (Mt 27^, Mk 151^). We 
recall M‘Leod GanipbeU's words : ‘ When I think 
of our Lord as tasting death, it seems to me as if 
He alone ever truly tasted deatli ’* (Atoner/ient, ch. 
vii.). Is there nothing which connects itself with 
Christ’s position as sin-hearer here f It is not thus 
martyrs are wont to die ; not thus did Stephen, or 
Paul, or Ignatius die. Why, then, so strange a 
contrast in the Lord and Master of them all ? On 
any hypothesis, must we not say that we have 
here something which takes this death out of the 


I rank of simple martyrdom? Let us now take 
with this Christ's last cry upon the Cross, ‘It is 
finished' (rer^Xco-rat, Jn IIP'O, and mark how this 
most unusual death is followed by a resurrection, 
and, after the resurrection, by an apparently 
’ changed relation of Christ to both God and man ; 
by commissions and promises wLich imply that 
this death has been a turning-point in the history 
of salvation, the opening of anew - "’""i 

the Spirit, and of the preaching to i' ' ■ 

remission of sins in Christ's name (Mt 28^^20^ 
2445-49, Jn 2024-23, Ac 1^), and it may he found 
difficult to deny that, even within the limits of the 
Gospels, a saving significance is attributed to 
Christ’s death, in perfect consonance with that 
ascribed to it in the Apostolic gospel. 

4. The Apostolic doctrine (Ac^s*, the Epistles, the 
Booh of Bevelation'). — («) It is told by St. Luke 
that Jesus opened the minds of His disciples to 
understand from the Scriptures that the Christ 
should suffer, and rise again from the dead the 
third day, and that repentance and remission of 
sins should be preached in His name unto all the 
nations (24‘46-4r^. Prom the first, therefore, we find 
the Apostles giving ; *' *• 'uw to the death and 
resurrection of Chris, !.- i) ■ ^ ordained events, 
wdth which salvation was connected (Ac 223-33, 36. ss 
313-18 410-12^. It would be unreasonable to look for 
theology in addresses which had for their primary 
object to bring home to the consciences of the 
hearers their crime in crucifying ‘ the Holy and 
Righteous One’ (Ac 344). We need not wonder, 
therefore, that we do not find it in these early dis- 
courses in the Acts. Yet the conviction was 
plainly there that, in some sense, Christ, as St. 
Paul says, had ‘ died for our sins’ (1 Co 16^), and 
had been exalted to bestow salvation, and that 
through faith in Him, and only through faith in 
His name (Ac 342), ^as the wrath of God averted 
(224), remission of sins obtained (2^8 310 1048 1338.39, 
etc.), the gift of the Holy Ghost received (2S8 III6.17 
etc.), and the way prepared for ‘ seasons of refresh- 
ing’ and ‘the times of restoration of all things’ 
(319-21^ Very early, however, through deeper 
reflexion and the growing illumination of the 
Spirit, there necessarily came to be given a more 
definite inteiq^retation of this connexion of Christ’s 
death with human salvation. Sacrificial and expi- 
atory ideas were freely taken over upon it (cl Ac 
2028) ; a new vocabulary sprang up ; there was 
speech, as in the common doctrine of the Epistles 
(cl 1 Co 15^ ‘ that which also I received ’), of Christ 
‘ hearing our sins ’ (1 P 2^4, He 928, cf. 2 Co 621) , 
‘ suffering for sins, the righteous for the unright- 
eous ’ (1 P 348, cl Ro ‘redeeming ns by his 

blood ’ (Eph 17, 1 p 118. i9,i^ey 5^) ; ‘ offering ’ Himself 
as ‘a sacrifice for sins’ (He 1042), ‘giving himself 
a ransom for us ’ (1 Ti26), hecominga ‘ ■ ■■ ’ 

(1 Jn 2*2 440), etc. This more definite “ ■ : . ■■i- 

ceiving of everything in salvation as depending on 
the redeeming death of Christ led, in turn, to a 
change in the form of presenting the gospel. In- 
stead of attention being directed primarily, as in 
the Gospels, to the nature of salvation, as flowing 
from the mercy of God, the mind is now turned, 
above all, to the Person by whom redemption is 
effected, to His sacrifice as the means of redeinx)- 
tion, and to the necessity of faith in Him as the 
condition of salvation. In this new perspective, 
the whole state of salvation, and every blessing 
included in it, is viewed as the fruit of Christ’s 
redeeming death. An immediate effect is forgive- 
ness (Ac 238 1338, Ito 4^^^ 17^ Qol 114^ I Jn 19 

242 16 etc.). But Christ redeems also ‘out of 

this present evil wmrld’ (‘delivers,’ Gal H), ‘from 
all iniquity ’ (Tit 2 ‘4), ‘fi'oin your vain manner of 
life handed down from your fathers,’ etc. (1 P 148). 
St. Paul's special conceptions are referred to 
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"below. The efficacj^ of this redemption is placed 
by all NT writers, after the sacrificial analogy, in 
the ‘blood’ (Ac 20^^, Ho 3^, Eph-l^ He 9^2 and 
pasiiim, IP 12*19^ 1 Jii I", Key 5^ etc.), which here 
is the symbol of a sacrifice that culminates in 
death. This strain of (v,u--hi; is so inwrought 
into the texture of '.’'o-'y- ic i caching that it is 
impossible by any ingenuity of exegesis to get rid 
of it, or make it mean essentially anything else 
than what the words naturally convey, viz. that 
the death of Jesus had a direct and indispensable 
redeeming efficacy, arising from its character as 
an expiation for sin. 

(7i) The NT writer who has given this redeem- 
ing character of Christ’s death its most complete 
theological elucidation, it will be universally con- 
ceded, is St. Paul. A full exposition of the con- 
catenation of his ideas hardly falls within the 
scope of this article, but the general import of the 
Apostle’s ' : ’ ■ n redemption is not difficult 
to grasp. " with the fact of sin as bring- 
ing the ■ , . Gentile and Jewish, under 

the condemnation (KardKpLf^a) of God (Ro 1-3. 

81 etc.), he proceeds to the exhibition of God’s 
method of salvation, in bringing to mankind a 
new rh;liK:()u.''!u (‘the righteousness of God’), to 
be reca kr-'l i'\ uii.’i (Ro li' 3 21.:J2.26. 517-^ 2 Co 521, 
Ph 32 etc.). This righteousness comes through the 
propitiatory death of Christ (Ro 3^) ; is initially 
realized in Christ’s sacrificial death, which is at the 
same time the culmination of His obedience (Ro 
51^, Ph 2^' ; >n‘ • ■ ;q His Cross, and is ap- 

plied in (*.■'.’< yi- ''yr.z act to the salvation of 
the individual believer (Ko 26 51 8^-^), who 
thereby is constituted ‘the righteousness of God 
in him’ (2 Co 521, Phil SD, or is ‘justified’ (Ro 
32451'. righteous. The salvation 

thus "p’V'v:-.- : ' i is a ‘redemption’ (Ro 324, 

Eph H, Col 114). The connexion of ic \vitli Christ’s 
death is, that Christ h ononis the righteousness of 
God in Himself consenting to be ‘made sin’ for 
us (2 Co 621), or endure sin’s condemnation in His 
own Person, that sinners may be saved. He re- 
deems from the curse of the law by being made 
a curse for us (Gal 4^ ^). J3bw such vicarious 
endurance of another’s Kardixpipui was possible, St. 
Paul does not ; b. i may gather from 

the context of 'r< ibm he would find the 

explanation in I'u- ')■■( niv.ivi.y of the representative 
relation which C * 1 ra ' i to our race (Ro 

513-21^ 2 Co 514* 15) ; in the perfection of His identifi- 
cation with the world in sympathy and love (Gal 
14 220 52 etc.) ; and in the fact that a vital union 
is constituted between the believer and Christ by 
faith, so that the acts of the Head are participated 
in by the members (Ro 6®®^-). St. Paul attaches 
great importance to the corporate idea (Ro 145'“9, 
1 Co 1212^*), and to the representative principle 
involved in it (Ro 512®-). Christ, in His complete 
identification with the race He came to save, took 
part in its responsibilities as under a broken law, 
and magnified the righteousness of God (Ro 32s* si) 
in His endurance of death, which is the wages of sin 
(623) ^ Sinless Himself, the sin of the world met on 
Him. and was cloned for in His perfect response 
10 Che mind of God in His Judgment on that sin. 

The attempt has been made to explain St. Panrs doctrine of 
the atoning- character of Christ’s death as a survival of his older 
Rabbinical notions, as well as to make out an inconsistency 
between this side of his teaching and his other doctrine of 
mystical union with Christ. But to the Apostle’s own mind 
there was no inconsistency. St. Paul’s conceptions of law, of 
righteousness, of sin and its desert, had their roots in some- 
thing far deeper than Eabbinism — even in the OT ; and there 
was to His thought no contradiction in setting forth Christ’s 
death as the objective ground of man’s acceptance with God, 
and at the same time in teaching that the end of salvation was 
holiness — a holiness which could only be realized through dying 
to sin with Christ, and rising again with Him to life in the 
spirit ; in other words, through personal, vital union with the 
Risen Lord. 


(c) In the remaining writings of the NT, while 
the ideas are less developed theologically, and the 
distinctive nomenclature of St. Paul is not used, 
emphasis is not less strongly laid on Christ’s death 
as a propitialorv and redeeming sacrifice (1 P 
118.19, 2 P 21, Im‘'9i2.i-, cf. Ko cleansing from 

the guilt and power of sin (1 Jn 5^*9, He 2^^ 0^4 
etc.), saving from wrath (He 22- s I p 417.15^ 

Rev 52 ; cf. 7^4 i44fr. etc.), rescuing from the power 
of the world and the devil (He 2^4. 1 P lis 5s 

etc.), giving access to God (1 P 3^8, He 4^4-16 1Q19-22 
etc.), ;0 a new state of unspeakable 

privik . (1 P 19- 19 29-19, 2 P 111, 1 Jn 

31-3 etc,). Occasionally there seem links of con- 
nexion between the Epistles and the teaching of 
the Gospels. It is difficult, e.y., not to see in St. 
John’s ‘ He was manifested to take away sins (tva 
rds afxapTias dpr]) ; and in him is no sin ’ (1 Jn S®), a 
reminiscence of the Baptist’s similar saying in Jn 129 

(6 dfivbs Tov 6eov^ 6 atpojv r^v dputprlav rov kSctjuov') j 

or in St. Paul’s, ‘ Who gave himself a ransom 
for all ’ (6 dobs eavrov dvriXvrpov virkp irdvrcav 1 Ti 2®), 
an echo of the words of Jesus in Mk 104® (/cat donmt 
T^v ^pvx^v avTov 'Kbrpov dvrl iroXXwv). In 1 Peter 
there is a blending of both sacrificial and Pro- 
phetic language, Jesus redeems with His ‘preci- 
ous blood ’ (riplcp aLfjLarC ) — the blood of the Sinless 
One (119 222) ; but in other places we have a clear 
falling back upon the ideas and language of Is 53 
{e.g. 223-25^. Christ’s death did for believers all 
that the suffering of the Servant of the Lord in 
Is 53 was to do for the people, and all that re- 
deeming sacrifices did under the OT, only now in 
a grander and more effectual way. And St. Peter 
says that his readers knew this (li^) — it was the 
familiar doctrine of the Church. In 1 John we 
have prominence given to the idea of ‘propitia- 
tion ’ (i\cL(Tfji6s^ 2-' 419). The term points to the effect 
of Christ’s sacrifice, not on men, but on God, in 
averting His wrath or displeasure against sin (cf. 
Is 121). xbe Book of Revelation, again, moves in 
the distinctively sacrificial circle of ideas. The 
centre of worship is the Lamb that was ‘slain’ 
(53*9. 12)^ who, loving us, ‘loosed (XiJaavrt) us from 
our sins by his blood’ (l^)? and ‘pm*chased (Jiy6- 
pa<ras) unto God’ with His blood men of every 
nation (59-19) — those described after (7i4), in strong 
paradox, as ‘ having washed their robes, and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb.’ If the 
design was to ascribe an e:^iatory and redeeming 
efficacy to the death of Christ, it is difficult to see 
in what stronger way it could be done. 

It is in the Epistle to the Hebrews, however, 
that the relation between Christ’s redemption and 
I the sacrificial ritual of the OT is most fully 
wrought out. The writer of the Epistle evidently 
proceeds upon the view which regards the Levitical 
sacrifices as having a propitiatory value through 
the vicarious shedding of the blood (922 and passiTn) 
— ^the victim ‘ bearing the sins ’ of the transgressor, 
and atoning for them by its death. Yet he is as 
clearly conscious of the shado’^ 

character of the sacrificial system (IQi), and of its 
inability to effect a real redemption. He lays it 
down as a self-evident principle that ‘it is im- 
possible that the blood of bulls and goats should 
take away sins ’ (104). The inadequacy of the OT 
sacrifices is seen in their number and their con- 
tinual repetition (IQi-®) ; while the imperfection in 
the reconciliation wrought by them was signified 
by the barriers still interposed to complete ap- 
proach to God (99-19). now, once for all (<£7ra|), 
Christ has offered the perfect ^crifioe which the 
Law could not provide, a^nd has obt^ned ‘ eternal 
redemption ’ for us (9^^ 26). He is at once high 
pri^t and victim, for the ^rific^ He offers is the 
sacrifice of Himself (O®®). It is a true sacrifice for 
sins He offers. He is a high priest to make propitia 
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tioii for the sins of the people (ets rd IKdcrKeadaL 
rds afioLprlas tov Xaou, Heb. idiom, 2^^). He was 
‘ once offered to bear the sins of many ’ (9-®) ; He 
has ‘offered one sacrifice for sins for ever’^ ( 10 ^ 2 ), 
It was appointed unto men once to die (92") ; and 
Christ has died once for men. His sacrifice avails 
for ‘the .’•( di rovt’-D’-i of the I"'; that 

were und( •* ;i‘L li;--; covenan;,' > : '» .■/ the 
sacrifices of the law could not remove To 

the question, Wherein lay the superior virtue of 
this sacrifice of Christ as contrasted with the 
typical sacrifices? the writer of the Epistle would 
answer, in the Divine dignity of the Offerer (the 
‘Son,* etc.), in the true humanity He has 
assumed (21^1®), in :V.(' pt rh ct _ sympathy and 
love with which He with His 

brethren (Himself being tempted and having 
suffered, 2^®* above all in ^tbe 

obedient will in the offering itself. His sacrifice 
had in it this ethical element of surrender to God. 
The principal passage here is It is not 

meant in this passage that the simple doing of 
the will of God is itself the sacrifice, or takes the 
place of it ; but it is the ethical quality of the 
sacrifice ; it is the fact that it is an act of holy, 
intelligent obedience which gives the sacrifice 
its value : ‘ hy the which will we are sanctified 
through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ 
once for all* (lO^’^). The sacrifice of Jesus, the 
Epistle teaches, at once redeems and consecrates. 

5. Beasonablcncss of the Biblical doctrine.—The 
reasonubljn-.-.*; n iThbcM: d-.ctrine of redemp- 
tion, uf the NT connexion of redemption 

with ih(i ynhVriig and death of Jesus as a sacrifice 
for sins, can he rightly appreciated only in the 
light of the Bible’s own presuppositions on the 
character of God, on the infinite demerit^ of sin, on 
the necessity of a vindication of the 2 "r'' 
of God in the forgiveness of sin, on ,‘U‘ pi-* :. < •* 
relation of Christ to God and man, qualifying Him 
to make atonement for sin, and effect a perfect 
reconciliation between God and humanity. More 
definitely, among j a ’' >1 

trine are to he ■* . *»• i’lg : — (1) The 

Biblical doctrine of the righteousness of God. By ' 
righteousness is meant that in God which grounds 
the moral order of the world, and pledges Him to i 
uphold that order. While, in its connexion with 
mercy, righteousnes." '■> represented as a 

saving, redeeming (r. b. (vinnot he merged 

wholly, as some (e.g. Ritschl) would have it, in 
either love or Fatherhood. There is an essential 
‘ right ’ for God as well as for men, and righteous- 
ness is that attribute of His character which leads 
Him to establish, uphold, and vindicate that right 
in all His dealings and relations with moral 
beings. — (2) The Biblical recognition of the organic 
constitution of mankind. Humanity has a unity 
as a ‘race’ (cf. Ac IT^s), a corporate life and re- 
sponsibilities, a ‘solidarity,’ in virtue of which 
‘none of us liveth to himself, and none dieth to 
himself ’ (Ro 14'^)- There is personal responsibility, 
hut there is also a measure of responsibility which 
every one is called to assume for others. Good 
acts do not end with the doer, but their benefits 
overflow to others. Similarly the penalties of 
transgression are never confined to the trans- 
gressor, but overflow on all connected with him, 
and on society. One illustration of this principle 
is seen in heredity. As, however, through this 
principle it is possible for one to injure others, and 
for the penalties of evil-doing to be entailed on 
the Innocent, so it is possible for one to act and 
suffer for the benefit and redemption of others. 
Scripture doctrine knows nothing of pure individu- 
alism. One is blessed in another ; one is helped 
by the intercession of another ; one would willingly, 
if he could, atone — sometimes, in a relative way, 


does seek to atone — for the sin of another. (On 
the application to rv ih ’ rf. Ro — ^ 3 ^ 

The Biblical view oi evil and hate- 

fulness of sin. Sin is direct contrariety to the 
holiness of God. Eternally, therefore, holiness 
must react against it in condemnation and punish- 
ment (cf. Ro 118). It follows that, even in forgiving 
sin, God cannot tamper with the condemning testi- 
mony of His law against it,^ hut must provide 
for the vindication of His righieou=^ncss in the 
passing of it hy (cf. Ro He 9i^). — (4) The 
Biblical truth of Christ's essential and peculiar 
relation to our race. This lies at the foundation 
of everything that is declared of Christ’s redeem- 
ing activity. He is the ‘Son of God,' standing in 
a quite peculiar relation to both God and humanity. 
That relation to our race is grounded (a) in His 
general relation to creation (Jn 1 Co 8^, Col 
115 17 etc.), and (h) in His condescending grace in 
becoming man— in His incarnation (Ph 2^“^-, He 2i-^ 
etc.). — (5) In this relation also account is to be 
taken of Christ's perfect smlessness (2 Co 1 P 
2-^, 1 Jn 35 etc.), and of His complete identification 
of Himself with 01 .- •■■ ■_ ’■ y and love. 

Here already the . ' J.’b I 0 Y& 

come into fulh>i The Biblical assertion 

that, in this id( Ch7'ist made Himself 
one loith us in our ivliole positi " ■■ ■ 
and ruin under the broken and ‘ ’ 

God (Ro 8^, Gal 4^ etc.). In this position it is im- 
possible hut that Christ should take cognizance of 
the relation in which sin has placed the world, not 
only to the commanding, but also to the con- 
demning and punishing will of God, and should 
desire, as man’s Redeemer, to do the highest 
honour to that, as to all else in God’s relation to 
sin. — (7) Historically, it is certain that Jesus did 
Belter., in the fullest way possible to a sinless being, 
into what may he called thi‘ i » i . ’ r^il of our 
state; into the experience of i (!»■. meaning 
of that evil ; above all, into death, the culminating 
form of that evil. "When even a Bushnell can 
speak of Jesus as ‘incarnated into the curse’ of 
our condition (cf. Forgiveness and Law, pp. 150, 
155, 158) ; can describe Him as ‘ doing all that He 
does and suffers, in a way to honour the precept, 
enforce the penalty, and sanctify the justice of 
law; the precept as rid.i. ilit- penalty as righteous, 
the justice as the fit \in(liciui(m of the righteous- 
ness of God ’ ; and declares that ‘ no moral account 
of His gospel, separated from this, can be any- 
thing hut a feeble abortion ’ (Vic. Sac. pt. iii. ch. 
vi.), it may be felt that there is no supreme 
difficulty in believing that Christ, in our name and 
nature, may, in His acceptance of suffering and 
death, have rendered that acknowledgment of the 
righteousness of God in His condemnation of sin, 
which holiness demands, in order that sin may be 

l i . ; i - -i'l M DEVELOPMENT. — In a brief 
sketch of the ideas and theories which have pre- 
vailed in the Church on the subject of redemption, 
only leading points can be indicated. It was 
only to be expected that, in the multitude of 
aspects under which redemption is represented in 
Scripture, much diversity would appear in the 
manner in which the doctrine was apprehended by 
different minds in the Church. And this is what 
we find. 

4, In the immediately post-Apostolic age, little 
was done to elucidate the connexion of Christ’s 
suffering and death with redemption. The Fathers 
of that age, while profuse in their allusions to 
redemption through the blood of Christ, content 
themselves, mostly, with the repetition of the 
Apostolic phrases, and offer no theological inter- 
pretation. The age of the Apologists which suc- 
ceeded was, if possible, even more barren in tbis 
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direction. Still, even in this earliest period, it 
would not be difficult to show that the essential 
fact of redemption by Christ was never lost sight 
of. Clement of Rome (Ep. 49), as later Irenius 
(v. xvii. 3), lays stress on Christ’s giving His flesh 
for our flesh, and His soul for our souls; and 
sometimes, as in Roly carp and the Epistle to 
Diognetiis^ a remarkably clear and ht ,.l 

note is struck. Reflexion on the mode ai ,ii.!ni- 
tion may be said properly to begin with the old 
Catholic Fathers — ^Irenseus, TertuHian, Origen, etc. 
A leading idea in Irenseus is that of the recapitu- 
latio of the whole of humanity in Jesus Christ. 
Jesus, ie., sums up all history, all stages and 
experiences of human life, in Himself, and so can 
represent humanity as its Redeemer. He enters 
as a new Head into our race ; retracts the dis- 
obedience of the Pall by His own obedience ; gains 
a complete victory over Satan ; and honours the 
justice of God by His submission to death for our 
sins (ii. xxii. 4, iii. xviii. 6, xxi. 10, v. ii. 1, etc.). 
This Rather is sometimes credited vflth the idea of 
a ransom paid to Satan, but any allusion of this 
kind in him hardly gets beyond a rhetorical figure 
(v. i. 1). He teaches explicitly that Christ by His 
death has reconciled us to God, and procured for 
us forgiveness (in. xvi. 9, v. xvi, 3, etc.). Origen, 
as i-Iarnack Dogm, ii. 367) observes, regarded 

Christ’s redemption from many points of view 
(victory over Satan, expiation offered to God, ransom 
paid to Satan). The grotesque theory of a ransom 
paid to Satan — the devil, however, being deceived in 
the transaction, as he found he could not hold the 
soul of Jesus — ^is, in Origen also, hardly more than 
rhetoric (on Mt 16^) ; but the idea took hold, and, 
sometimes alone, sometimes along with other 
conceptions, was propounded by siibsci!i.(-nr Theo- 
logians, and in tlio Middle Ages, as far dv.vvn as 
Bernard and the Schoolmen, as a serious theory of 
redemption. Other prominent teachers, however, 
as Gregory of Nazianzus, Athanasius, Anselm, 
would have nothing to do with it (see Ransom). 
Athanasius takes a further step, and in his 
treatise on The Incarnation of the Word makes a 
brief, reasoned attempt at the rationale of salva- 
tion. God had ordained death as the penalty of 
sin, and, as it was impossible for God to lie, it was 
necessary that this penalty should be inflicted 
{Incar. 6, 8, 9, etc.). But it was not fitting that 
God should allow His creation to perish ; the 
Logos, therefore, Creator of the world, having 
assumed our nature, endured this penalty in our 
stead, and brought into our race anew a prin- 
ciple of incorruption (ib.S, 9). The Latin Church 
naturally (Hilary, Ambrose, x\ugustine) gave more 
prominence than the Greek Church to the idea of 
satisfaction to law or justice, hut in Greek writers 
also (Cyril, Chrysostom, etc.) this idea is not 
wanting. It is important to observe that Augus- 
tine, and Ihe Bathers generally, never lose sight 
of the fact that it is God’s love which is the cause 
of Christ’s reconciliation ; not Christ’s death, as 
an appeasement of justice, which is the cause of 
the love (Aug. on Jn 1721 - 29 ; Calvin endorses this 
view, Insttt, u. xvi. 3, 4). 

2. A new period in the history of this doctrine 
begins with Anselm in his Cur Ecus Homo. 
Anselm’s theory turns on the necessity of a ‘ satis- 
faction ’ to God’s violated honour ; hut it is^ note- 
worthy that he does not find this satisfaction in 
the penal endurance of our curse. His theory 
moves rather in the circle of the Catholic ideas of 
supererogatoiy merit. Christ, as man, was bound 
to obey God’s law, but, as sinless man, He was 
not bound to die. His voluntary submission to a 
shameful death, therefore, for the glory of His 
Rather, was an act of such transcendent merit as 
infinitely to outweigh all the dishonour done to 
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God by humanity. Anselm is strong in basing 
the necessity for satisfaction in God’s nature ; but 
his theory is faulty in the idea of merit on which 
it turns, in its ignoring of the penal aspect, and 
in its too external character. Abelard represented 
the opposite pole of doctrine — the purely moral 
view of the effect of Christ’s death. Bernard 
opposed Abelard, and gave rjrominei.cc to the 
important thought of the vicarious suffering of 
the Head for the members (vers. Abel. vi. 15). 
Aquinas sought, but without real logical cohesion, 
to combine all these points of view in a compre- 
hensive scheme. Meanwhile, in accordance with 
the scholastic tendency to exalt the will of God at 
the expense of His other attributes, atonement 
was removed from the ground of necessity in the 
Divine nature on which Anselm had placed :l, 
and was rested on the mere fiat of the D:\iiie 
sovereignty (Duns Scotus). To this tendency the 
whole body of the Reformers, in the great reli- 
gious upheaval of the 16th cent., strenuously 
opposed themselves, and, with their clearer views 
of what was needed as the basis of the sinner’s 
justification, definitely placed the Atonement on 
the ground of a satisfaction to eternal law. Sin 
they regarded as ‘a violation of the order of 
public law that is upheld by God’s authority, a 
violation of the law that is correlate with the 
eternal being of God Himself ’ ; they ‘ estimated 
the atoning work of Christ by reference to that 
justice of God which finds its expression in the 
eternal law’ (Ritschl). It is this view which it 
embodied in the Protestant creeds. Socinianism 
denied the necessity of all satisfaction for sin, and 
explained Christ’s work, as man, in terms of His 
rlctio office. The later Governmental theory 
likewise denied the need of satisfaction 
to essential justice, and sought a basis for the 
atonement in ‘rectoral’ considerations, Christ’s 
death was a ‘ penal example ’ for the upholding of 
public law, jr- 0 C ■,]■.• f-'-ig from future sin. The 
‘covenant’ ■.••hom ‘oi' flowing 

from a compact between tic in 

which Christ became surety for the elect, and pur- 
chased their salvation by His death in their room. 

3. The increasingly mechanical and narrowly 
leg:al character which thus tended to be stamped 
on redemption led, as it was bound to do, to a 
reaction. Modem theology has been marked, 
accordingly, by a considerable revolt against eve:^ 
form of satisfaction theory, and by a return, in 
one form or another, to views more purely ethical. 

(1) In certain of these theories Christ’s redeem- 
ing work is brought mainly under the head of 
‘revelation.’ Its essence lies in His revelation of 
the character and will of grace of the Rather. His 
death is the culminating point in this revelation, 
and the supreme test of His fidelity to God in His 
vocation (thus, e.g., Ritschl). — (2) Bushnell’s theory 
attaches itself specially to the idea of ‘sympathy’ 
in Christ, and finds in this the key to His vicarious 
sufferings. The redeeming quality of Christ’s 
sufferings lies wholly in their moral efficacy. 
Christ ‘simply engages, at the expense of great 
suffering and even of death itself, to bring us out 
of our sins themselves, and so out of their penalties ’ 
(Vic. Sac. pt. i. ch. 1). Later, Bushnell felt the 
need of doing to or-- ■ il e idea of * propitia- 

tion’ ; but, while li' ■■■. t ;■ r. Christ came under 
the ‘ penal sanctions ’ of sin, he still held that 
these sanctions were ‘never punitive, hut only 
coercive and corrective ’ (Forg. and Law, p. 132). 
But what does * penal ’ mean, if not ‘ punitive ’ f — 
(3) A third class of theories lays main emphasis on 
the surrender to the Rather of the ‘holy will’ of 
Christ. In this lies the essence of His redeeming 
sacrifice for humanity (Maurice, R. W. Robertson, 
Erskine of Unlathen, etc.).— (4) A profounder view. 
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in some respects, is that of M‘Leod Campbell, 
wliose ideas have considerably influenced later 
theology both at home (Moherly) and on the Con- 
tinent \e.g. Haring). Campbell finds the essence 
of Christ’s atonement in what he calls a ‘ vicarious 
repentance ’ for sin. The language is unfortunate, 
for, in strictness, no one can ‘repent’ for another, 
though he may ‘ confess ’ the sin of another, and 
‘intercede’ for that other. The real value of 
Campbell’s theory lies in its attempt to give an 
ethical and inward character to Christ’s dealing 
with the wrath of God against sin. He recognizes 
that sin’s guilt, and the reality of the Divine con- 
demnation of sin, cannot be ignored. There is but 
one way, he holds, in which that condemnation 
can be met. namely, by entering fully into God’s 
mind regarding sin, and rendering to His judgment 
upon it a perfect response. In his own words, 
there goes up an ‘“Amen” from the depths of 
the humanity of Christ to the Divine condemnation 
of sin’ {Atonement.^ pp, 117-118). This ‘Amen,’ in 
Christ’s case, is viewed by him as rendered, not 
‘in naked existence’ (i.e, in purely mental realiza- 
tion), but under actual experience of the power of 
evil, and of death, viewed as including ‘the sen- 
tence of the law against sin’ (ih, pp, 259-262). A 
note is touched here which perhaps takes us very 
near the heart of the matter. — (5) Moherly ’s view 
in his Atoneme^it and Personality has af&nity with 
Campbell’s, but differs from it in viewing punish- 
ment in this life as only disciplinary — chastisement 
inflicted for the good of the transgressor — and 
never retributive. [Punishment, however, must 
be felt to be one’s due, or it has no good effect.] 
Punishment in itself does not atone ; atonement 
arises only when the punishment is met by a spirit 
of perfect contrition. The essence of atonement is 
‘penitential holiness.’ This, it is held with Camp- 
bell, is perfectly realised in Christ alone. In 
Christ is offered a perfect contrition for the sins of 
the world. But it is offered in Christ only that it 
may he reproduced in the believer. Great diffi- 
culty, in this theory, must be felt to attach to the 
idea of ‘ penitence ’ as an element in Christ’s con- 
scioiismss ; it is besides, after all, not Christ’s 
perfect penitence which is held to be the ground of 
forgiveness, but the spirit of contrition awakened 
in the believer himself. Christ’s work has its 
value as producing that Forgiveness, it is further 
taught, is not complete at once, but is propor- 
tioned to the degree of penitence ; surely not a 
Scriptural notion. 

The result of the total survey will probably be 
to impress upon us : (a) how defective the best of 
human theories are to express the whole truth on 
this great subject ; (5) the fact that elements of 
truth are embraced in nearly all the theories, 
vrhich a more complete view must endeavour to 
conserve ; and (c) the need of continually reverting 
from human theories to the original statements in 
Scripture itself, which, in their breadth, variety, 
and fulness, refresh and satisfy as nothing else can. 
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TJandsop. The The<>lu*jii of the ()T (\iii — x.) ; Dillmann. 
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James Oee. 

**REDNESS OF THE SKY.— When the Pharisees 
and Sadducees (Mt 16^^*) demanded of Christa sign 
from heaven (ex rou oupavov), He replied by remind- 
ing them how, when the sky (oiipards, BY ‘ heaven ’) 
was red at morning or evening, they were able to 
foretell foul or fair weather, and so showed that 
they themselves could discern the face of the sky 
(or the heaven). There is here an insistence on the 
various meanings of ovpav6? that is lost in the AY 
by the introduction of a second word to construe it 
(see Sky). The ‘ redness ’ of the sky is denoted by 
the verb xuppd^w, to glow., literally, to become fire. 
The colour of fire (irvppds) is used for ‘ red ’ in Eev 
6'^ 123 In the LXX it stands for the Hebrew 
The consequences of a fiery hue in the sky at 
morning or evening, due to the condition of the 
atmospheric medium, is one of the commonest 
of weather maxims. It is familiarized in various 
old couplets. W. S. Here. 

**REED. (Kd\a/tzosj . — This represents the Heh. 
Tcaneh, probably Arundo donax., a plant which 
grows in great abundance in the marshes of the 
Jordan Yalley and along the river sides. The 
stem is tall and straight, and the head bends grace- 
fully with a great feathery brush, sensitive to the 
slightest breath of air (Mt ll"^, Lk 7 ^^). The wood 
is put to many uses. It forms the frames of the 
rush mats with which the Arabs of el-Huleh 
make their slender houses. It serves as a walking- 
stick. When bruised, it is not only useless but 
dangerous ; because, giving way when one leans 
upon it, the splinters are apt to pierce the hand 
(Mt 12 ‘^o). a mock-sceptre, a reed was put into 
Christ’s hand (Mt 27*^®), and with this He was 
smitten ( 27 ^ 0 ) . On a reed the sponge with vinegar 
was raised to His lips on the cross ( 27 ^ 8 ). Pens 
are made from the smaller stems, the Gr. KdXaptos 
(3 Jn ^3) again corresponding to the Arab, kalam 
and the Lat. calamus. The ancients made the 
shafts of their arrows from the xJXapcos, and the 
divining-arrow of the Arab is also kalam. The flute 
and pipes played on all occasions of festivity are 
made from the reed (Mt ll^’^, Lk 73 ^). Measuring- 
rods were so uniformly of reed that llioy caino 
to be known generally by this term (Ezk 403 , Rev 
2115 etc.). W. E WIN'D. 

**REFLEGTIYENESS. — ^This is the habit of bend^ 
ing hack the attention of the mind from action 
and experience to scrutinize and contemplate the 
nature and meaning of self and the world. Deep, 
steady reflectiveness is rare amid the extraordi- 
nary preoccupation in business of the modem 
world, which like briers chokes the word. The 
parable of the Sower should help to restore the 
reflective habit to its high pi no- ;he duties 

and privileges of life (Mt I-/'- TJk' refrain, 

‘ WTao hath ears to hear, let him hear,’ is a direct 
appeal to the reflective man. The good scribe has 
thoughts new and old to reflect upon and dilate 
upon ^Mt 1352). xt is the reflective mind which 
appreciates the absolute truth and varied applic- 
ability of the reciprocal principle involved in 
Mt 7 ^ or even IMt 7 *. Nature and experience are 
full of suggestive facts to reflect upon (Mt 6^^ 
12 ^’^), God’s care for men being greater than for 
flowers, and His loving-kindness to men exceeding 
any shepherd’s anxiety for his sheep. John the 
Baptist is told to reflect upon the beneficence of 
his successor’s ministry (Mt 11 ^- 5 ). Martha was 
‘ anxious and troubled about many things ’ which 
her more reflective sister Mary was privileged to 
be free from (Lk lO^i). The Virgin Mary herself 
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isf a beautiful and ’ ‘ ■ Die of fruitful 

reflectiveness (Lk ‘ reflectiveness 

tlie Holy Spirit's work of iliuminatioii and guid- 
ance could scarcely have its full and due fruit (Jn 
14 ‘ 2 j 1013^, Reflectiveness is necessaiy to grasp the 
lessons of truth as well as to sift error therefi-om* 

W, B. Ekaneland. 

*'^REFORM. — There is no mention of this w^ord in 
the Gospels ; the only use of it in the NT is He 9^*^ 

‘ until the time of reformation^ (Gr. 5i6p^w(7ts). It 
may be well to note in what sense Jesus may be 
said to have approved of ‘ reform.’ There was 
much about the State that needed reform. Did He 
step forward to help it on ? The answer must he 
in the negative. He made no attempt to reform 
the political abases of His time, yet by the general 
strain and spirit of His teaching He assuredly did 
much to help on society towards such reformation. 
In His own conduct, we find Jesus submitting to 
the civil authorities under whom He lived. He 
refused to be made a King, or a Governor, or a 
Judge, or to be involved in any way, however 
remotely, in political revolution. He was ready 
rather to die than to be engaged in any such work. 
When asked about the lawfulness of tribute, 
He said, ‘ Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s ’ 
(Mt 22-21). Although the words may not be pressed 
to support a doctrine of passive obedience, nor, on 
the other hand, taken as an incentive to revolu- 
tion, He probably meant to remind His counti'y- 
men that, in return for the benefits of Roman 
government under which they lived, tliey might 
well be expected to share the expense by paying 
taxes. Again, in Mt 11^^ we find Him providing 
for the payment of the Temple-tax for Himself 
and His disciples. He thus submitted to the ordi- 
nary ecclesiastical authority, with only a mild 
protest. Before Pilate, He said, ‘Thou wouldest 
have no aurhoi’it v’ me, except it were given 

thee from a'oo.c’ (.In IQH). This surely means 
that all human authority is subject to the higher 
power of God, who regulates aU by His Providence ; 
though it has somcTiiine.s be- ■ r 1 that Jesus 
thus acknowledged the h rbi.''.a'*y of Pilate's 
power. 

Jesus cannot be Maimed with any justice as a 
victim on the altar of political reform. Yet it 
may well be affirmed that His teachings, if carried 
out by men, would certainly produce a reformed 
society. His disciples, being good men, would also 
be good citizens. He gave to the world principles, 
which have been the fruitful seed of true reform. 

As to Christ’s relation to the law of Moses, it 
may be asked, Did He become a Reformer ? While 
declaring that ‘he came not to destroy but to 
fulfil’ (Mt 5^^), we must believe that, at least, He 
desired some reform of abuses, which had grown 
up through the interpretations nod aoplirali-.fi-^ of 
the Law, made by scribes and Lwvyi rs of ihc 
Even in regai'd to the law of divorce, He calls 
attention to the right spirit of the Mosaic legisla- 
tion, rather than to the exact letter of the Law 
(Mt IVIh lO-ff-). And He treats with in- 

dignant scorn those evasions of filial duty, as in 
the case of the Corhan, which had so long been 
sanctioned by the practice of Jewish society (ilt 
15®^-, Mk 7®ff). In regard to such traditional 
abuses, as well as in regard to the State and 
general social arrangements, we may say that 
Jesus rather gave an impulse to reform than 
engaged actively in any attempt to bring the Law, 
as understood and practised in His day, into 
accordance with the eternal law of God. 

When asked to consider a question about a dis- 
puted inheritance, He refused to be drawm into 
such quarrels, and bade men beware of a covetous 
spirit, remembering that man’s life does not con- 
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sist in the abundance of the things he possesses 
(Lk He believed that by inre h rh ■_ wkh 

the Law, even to have justice doi o ;i.> 
might do their spiritual life more haim than such 
action would do good in a temporal aspect, 
Jesus’ disciple ought to Le able to renounce the 
pursuit of his rights, and ought to co-operate in 
forming a nation of brothers, in which justice is 
done, no longer by the aid of force, but by free 
obedience to the good, and which is united, not 
by legal regulinioii^. but by the ministry of love’ 
(Hariiack, iVhaf, fs Ch/ustla/tit^ 9 p. 112). See art. 
Law. 

Liteeatuee.— D enney, art. ‘Law’ in Hastings’ I>B\ E. 
Mackintosli, €hriht and thb Jey:i.sh Lav: ; Lux Mundi, ch. xi. 

* Christianity and Politics ’ ; Bruce, Galilean Goejpel, ch. xL, 
Paraholic 'Tcaeh'tnfj, p. coo fj', ; Dale, La^ra of Oirift for Com- 
mon Life^ oil. x'l. j I. V, pp. 214- ff., 4S6 fP. 

D. M. W. Laied. 

^^REGENERATION.— -Of aH theological ideas, 
regeneration is probably that which has had the 
most unfortunate history. The figure is an apt 
and obvious one to express the completeness of the 
change which takes place when the non-Christian 
becomes a Christian ; but it is tempting to press it. 
and it has been pressed in the most inconsiderate 
fashion. As the beginning of Christian life (it is 
argued), it must he antecedent to every Christian 
experience ; faith, justification, conversion are, 
strictly speaking, its fruits. As a new birth, man 
can no more contribute to it than to his first birth, 
and hence must be regarded in it as purely passive, 
not acting or co-operating with God. As there is 
no middle state between being dead and being alive, 
it must be conceived as instantaneous ; and so on. 
We can see the motives in such a mode of thought, 
but it is full of delusions. Perhaps they have influ- 
enced Reformed theology more than Lutheran ; yet, 
while the Lutherans were more conscious of the 
figure in regeneration, the Reformed were guided 
by the justifiable desire to give faith a real basis 
in the believer, — to lay an act of God, as the only 
sure foundation, at the basis of the whole experi- 
ence of salvation. 

The word ‘ regeneration ’ occurs in AV only in 
Mt 1928, Tit {Trahivyevea-la)^ and the figure of a 
new or second birth is most distinctly expressed 
in our Lord’s conversation with Kicodemus, Jn 3 
{yewTidrivcLL . But as the first of these pass- 

ages is eschatological, and refers to the new world 
which is introduced with the TcoLpovala of the Son of 
Man, while the two others belong to the latest in 
the KT, it is not convenient to start with them. 
To see the real basis for the figure of the new birth, 
it is necessary to go back to the teaching of Jesus 
in the Synoptics, and to look at it in its substance 
and not "merely in its formal expression. What the 
figure conveys, vividly and truly, is the idea that 
somehow a man has become another man : he has 
entered into a new order of being ; things once real 
to him have lost reality j things once unknown are 
now alone real. If we find this idea in the teaching 
of Jesus, we find what is meant by regeneration, 
even though that figure should not expressly appear. 

1. Our Lord’s teaching. — It cannot he questioned 
that the idea of the newness or originality of His 
work, and of alUhat depended upon it, was familiar 
zo Jesus. Without accepting the doctrine that the 
Kingdom of God, as He conceived it, was purely 
transcendent, — a new world nt»t spiritually evolved 
from the present, but supematurally descending 
upon it , — we must believe that however it came, 
and however it was related to the present, the 
Kingdom introduced an order of things which w‘as 
entirely new. It was itself, in a comprehensive 
sense, a wakLyyevetrla (Mt 1928): (On this word s^ 
the excellent article on ‘ Regeneration ’ in Hastings’ 
DJB, by Dr, Vernon Bartlet.) But everything com 
Jharles Scribner^s Semp 
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nected ^itli it, involved in it, or leading np to it, 
awoke in tlie mind tlie same sense of newness. In 
spite, for example, of our Lord’s feeling of tlie con- 
tinuity of His work with, the OT (‘I came not to 
destroy, but to fulfil,’ Mt 5i'), He has the equally 
strong feeling that mth the time of fulfilment a 
new era has dawned (‘ The law and the [ur-plicls 
were until John: from that time the kinado-n of 
God is preached, and every one presses into it,’ 
Lk 10^'^). The newness is so complete, the dis- 
tinction is so ML. shat the least in the Kingdom 
of God is <;n " -Im*' the greatest in the old dis- 
pensation (Alt 11^1). The same truth underlies all 
the passages in which Jesus claims for Himself 
absolute significance in determining the relations 
of God and man. Of these the most explicit is 
Alt 1127. Jesus alone reveals the Father, and the 
man who knows the Father is no longer the same 
man. Ko words could be too strong to tell how 
completely he is another. This absolute signifi- 
cance of Jesus is the sum and substance of His 
self-revelation (cf. Alt and the truth of 

‘ regeneration ’ is an immediate inference from it. 
Further, though it is not put expressly in this form 
in the Synoptics, the newmess,’ wLich. is the point 
to be emphasized, does break through in various 
ways. We see it in the parables of the New Patch 
on the Old Garment and the New AYine in the 
Old Bottles (Aik AYe see it in the new 

spiritual liberty which Jesus in Alt claims 

for Himself and those who through Him become chil- 
dren of the Kingdom. AYe see it especially in the 
words at the Supper ; for there is no doubt that Alt. 
and Lk. give at least the thought that was in His 
mind when they speak of the new covenant based 
on His blood (Mt 2628 o, Lk 222 ^). It deserves special 
mention, too, that in all the Synoptics (Aik 1425, 
Alt 2029, Lk 22^5-iS) the thought of the new covenant 
carries the mind forward to the new world in which 
it is to be consummated ; the new I’cligh'U'^ relation 
to God, determined by Christ and II is 'doaib, cannot 
be fully realized apart from immortality. The 
inward regeneration of the soul (so to speak) is part 
of the dTroKardcrrao’cs irdvrcDV^ or of the TraXtvyevecrta 
in the sense of Mt 1028. But to use the term 
‘ regeneration’ here is to anticipate. We have not 
found any suggestion of it in the words of Jesus, 
and, in point of fact, the only such suggestion to 
he found in the Synoptics is Mt ‘Verily I say 
unto you. Except ye turn {idp crTpa^T^re) , and 
become as little children, ye shall in no wise enter 
into the kingdom of heaven’ (cf. Mk To 

become as a little child is really to be born again ; 
it is what this figure of a new birth properly means, 
and it is the only key to it which the words of Jesus 
yield. In the words of Jesus, evidently, it describes 
a moral requirement ; it is something He demands 
from those who would be His disciples and enter 
the Kingdom, and it is achieved through ‘ turning.’ 
The context defines what ‘ turning ’ means. It 
means giving up ambition, pride, self-seeking, by- 
ends in religion, and other unchildlike temx^ers ; it 
is, in short, identical with what is elsewhere in 
the Synoptics called fierdvoca, or repentance. It is 
through this moral change, the responsibility for 
which is laid upon man, that he becomes as a little 
child, that is, is bom hgain. 

Tt ^''•’.'■1 1 »! "i * 1 ,1. ») losing, that John never nses 

,^(r7'xi'oi‘x t.:- ar.'jeOLfr/^'u "\ r'-e ■ii'-’.sl sense (except in the quota- 
tion, from LXX at 12^^^), and that the Synojuists never use 
• rogeneiation ' of tlu iiidividual, or speak of a new birth (except 
by i lie iilln Sion in Mr : but it is one and the same experience 
which they reapcctivi-ly describe by these terms. V^en that 
cxjiorieroe is regauled Jroiu the side of God, as something due 
to Ilia grace or Spirit, it is called a being born 

again, from above, of God ; whtn it is regarded frinn the side of 
man, as an experience the res])onpibiliry for which lies with him, 
it is called repentctnce. l>iii we have no meaniiig or substance 
to put into either of these Terms ^\hich does not oquiillv belong 
to the other. 


Perhaps another approach to the figure of re- 
generation (though that of resurrection is equally 
obvious) may be recognized in the passages in 
which Jesus speaks of the sinful life as death, and 
of recovery from it as a return to or entrance into 
life. There are two of these in the Synoptics (Alt 
8^2 1 [ Lk ^52) : obviously the emphasis in both is 
moral, not metaphysical. A change of character 
is in view, which, however deep and far-reaching, 
raises none but moral problems. Alore important, 
however, than these are the passages in which our 
Lord teaches that the new or higher life — the re- 
generate life, to call it so — can only be won through 
the sacrifice of a lower life. In other words, to 
have the life which is life indeed, we must sur- 
render the other ; we must die to nature in order to 
live to God. Wq must renounce self (dirappi^craa-daL 
iavr6p : a new and radical idea, without formal 
analogy in the OT) if we are to share in the life of 
the Kingdom. The man who refuses to do so, who 
cannot find it in him to do violence to nature, is 
incapable of disciplesliip and of the life which is 
life indeed. This is the burden of our Lord’s 
teaching in such passages as Alt 162'^^- ][ 10^® 1|, 

Lk It contains all that is meant by re- 

generation, but it does not use that figure to ex- 
press it. And again it is all within ethical limits. 

2. Pauline Epistles. — The Book of Acts is a 
picture of the regenerate life in its workings in 
the Church, but it is not specially so conceived. 
At Pentecost what we see is rather a new birth 
than the new birth of the A* T’ • Spirit is 

not so much the author ’• as the 

source of the peculiar gifts and powers of believers. 
But the newness of Christianity is nowhere more 
strongly felt and expressed than in this book. It 
brings us directly to St. Paul. The Apostle of the 
Gentiles became a Christian in a way which must 
have impressed i i'-i ” ■‘'f-./.d’y with the difference 
between the Jind that of the pre- 

Christian state. No one could say with greater 
truth than he, ‘ I am now another man.’ But in 
him the change took place in a way which was in 
the highest depee startling and abnormal ; it 
could not possibly suggest to him anything so 
natural as being born ; and it agrees with this 
that, though no one has a more adequate sense 
than St. Paul of the absolute newness of the Chris- 
tian life, he never uses the figure of regeneration 
to convey this. He speaks of the New Covenant 
of which he is a minister (2 Co 3®), of the new 
creature {Kaip^ ktIo-ls, 2 Co GalC^^) which he has 
become, of the new world in which he lives (2 Co 
6^^), of the new man who has been created accord- 
ing to God in r-Ji:i im.-: i -s and holiness of truth 
(Eph 424), and 'Ai.o k b, ;■ g renewed unto know- 
ledge after the image of Him that created him 
(Col S^*^) ; he speaks also of being transformed by 
renewal of the mind (Ko 122), and (if Tit 3^ be his) 
of a renewal wrought by the Holy Spirit at bap- 
tism ; of walking in newness of life (Bo 6^), and 
serving God in newness of spirit (Bo 76) ; but he 
never speaks formally of being born again. Even 
when he contrasts the past and the present as death 
and life, the life is not conceived as coming by 
birth, but either by a creative act of God analogous 
to that by which at first He commanded light into 
being out of darkness (2 Co 4®), or by an exercise 
of the same almighty power with which God 
wrought in Christ when He raised Him from the 
dead, and set Him at His own right hand in the 
heavenly places (Eph 21-5) : when we were 
dead in trespasses He quickened us together with 
Him. It is essentially the same change which 
Paul represents elsewhere as translation from the 
tyranny of darkness to the Kingdom of God’s dear 
Son (Col 1^^), or from the state of condemnation 
to that of justification, or from life after the fl.esh 
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to life after the Spirit (Ro. Gal. passio?i), or, in 
more mystical or ■ ' fashion, from being 

in Adam to being i ■ ■ . ■ . esp. Ro 1 Co 

154.jff.^ It is not necessary here to discuss what is 
called Paul’s psychology, as though he had such a 
thing in the sense of modern mental philosophy ; 
he has really no psychology ; he knows what he was, 
and he knows what he is, in the way of moral ex- 
periences, and he generalizes his - - ; 

into the conceptions of the natur . . . i 
man, the ^vxi-k^^s and the Tn/ev/iariKos. Every man 
in himself is ^uxt/cos, a descendant and representa- 
tive of Adam ; every man has through the gospel 
the opport . ’ “ ' ■ ■ ’ , Trvev ixoltlkos^ a child of 

God and . ■ . ■ ■ Christ. But, as has 

been already pointed out, Paul never uses the 
figure of a birth to elucidate or make intelligible 
the process of this change. He approaches the 
figure indeed in two different ways. On the one 
hand, he speaks of himself as the father of those 
who receive the new life of the gospel through his 
ministry ; ‘ in Christ Jesus have I begotten you 
through the gospel’ (1 Co 4^^; cf. Gal. 1 Ti 
^ my true child in the faith ’). On the other, he 
speaks of the spirit in virtue of which men are 
wvevfiariKoL^ and walk in newness of life, as specific- 
ally the spirit of soaship (vioOea-la), by which men 
are made to be, and are identified as, children of 
God. It is usually the dignity and privileges of 
this relation to God on which Paul lays stress, and 
these are suggested by vl6s ; -but he has also the 
sense of die kiiij-lji;) to God which it involves, and 
this is oxm-(''isod by t 4 kvov . The latter, though 
relatively infrequent, occurs in passages so char- 
icteristic that we can say that Paul was no stranger 
t > that intimate sense of kinship to God w'hich is ’ 
so notable in the Johannine type of Christianity I 
(Ro 81^21^ Eph 51). j 

There are two points of contact between the 
Pauline presentation of truth on this subject, and 
that which we have found in our Lord’s teaching, 
which require to be emphasized. (1) There is in 
both the same outlook to immortality ; the spirit 
in Paul which makes men children of God is also 
the earnest of a life which vanquishes death (Ro 
2 Co 5^^*, Eph 11^^-). Indeed the new life is 
often identified with the resurrection life of Jesus 
in such a way that the present spiritual experience 
of it seems rather a deduction from that tran- 
scendent possession than somcLhing b.aving an 
independent existence of its own. This applies, 
e.y., to Ro Eph In the Gospel, and in 

the experience of the Christian, there is the revela- 
tion at once of and d<p6afxria (2 Ti (2) There 
is in both our Lord and St. Paul the same idea that 
the new life is entered on through a death. ‘ Our 
old man was crucified with Christ’ (Ro 6 ^), and it 
it is through that crucifixion that the new man comes 
into being (compare what is said above, § 1 ad fin.). 
It is one process, one experience, in man, in which 
the Adam dies and the Christ comes to he. In 
Paul the process is normally connected with bap- 
tism, and in view of Ro Col it is not easy 
to maintain that Paul could not have written * the 
iaver of regeneration, and of renewing wrought by 
the Holy Spirit’ (Tit 8 ^). Ho doubt it is against 
the Pauline origin of the last phrase that it intro- 
duces the figure of regeneration wliich is so con- 
spicuously wanting in the undoubted Epistles. 
When St. Paul spoke of baptism, however, as in- 
volving men in the death and resurrection of Jesus, 
— making them mysteriously participant in all 
that was meant by both, a death to sin and a life 
to God, with the assurance of immortality at the 
heart of it, — ^he was not thinking of baptism as a 
sacrament which produced these effects as an opus 
operatum. He could only think of it as he knew 
it, that is, as an ordinance administered to people 


confessing their sins and accepting the love of God 
in Christ, — an ordinance that gathered into it the 
whole meaning of Christianity, and in a high and 
solemn horn* raised to its height the Christian’s 
sense of what it is to he a Christian. He says ex- 
pressly in Col 21^ that in this ordinance we are 
raised with Christ ‘ throtigli faith in the ivorking of 
God icho raised him from the clead.'^ The same 
holds of Ro Baptism there is a picture of 

what is meant by the faith which looks to a dead, 
buried, and risen Saviour as its one object ; in faith 
we identify ourselves with Christ in all these 
aspects, and so are taken out of the region to 
which sin belongs : this is what baptism shows 
even to the malignant or unintelligent pei'sons who 
carped at Paul’s gospel of salvation by faith alone. 
The sacrament, as St. Paul was accustomed to it, 
shut the mouth of anybody who denied that the 
Christian life rested on a death to sin ; and in 
guarding this fundamental trutl: ‘ ' , ■ T '' (as we 
have seen) one of the primary ■ , f Jesus. 

It is an immediate inference irom all this that 
wben we ask whether any particular passage in 
Paul — say Ro 71 *^ 25 — applies to the regenerate or 
the ur’K man, we are asl‘- ■. 

w’hich the Apostle himself does not ■’ , } ■ ‘id ■ 

us to answer. He does not think of his experience 
in terms of regenerate and 11 11 regenerate. He can 
speak of the old man and the new, of the natural 
and the spiritual, of being under law and under 
grace, in Adam and in Christ, dead to sin and alive 
to God, and so on ; but the distinction between the 
states is moral rather tl »! '..■■■ /-'e.;’.. and it is 
in doctrine rather than » r'-. ■ :‘e M 't is abso- 

lute. One personality subsists through all ex- 
periences, all changes of state ; nature, or the old 
man, is not extinct even in those who are in Christ 
and have the earnest of the Spirit ; and though 
St. Paul, like all religious teachers, often speaks 
absolutely, not teUing his converts to be what they 
should be, but to be what as Christians they are, he 
does not allow the religious interest to engulf the 
moral. It is to men dead in Christ, whose old man 
has been crucified with Him, that he says, ‘ Put to 
death your members that are on the earth’ (Col 
3^) , ‘ Peckon yourselves to he dead unto sin ’ (Ro 6 ^^). 
Experience is not a quantum but a process', and in 
the life of a spiritual being it cannot be dated ; the 
things that in a sense happened twenty years ago 
are also present experiences, and it may be only 
now that we are discovc'ring their real meaning. 
This holds especially, of sucli generalized experi- 
ences as are embodied in the passage referred to. 
Only the new man, who by. 1 ■ .* “ *■ - ' has 

learned -what the life of the : ■ « . , iould 

have written it, but it is unreal to say that it is 
the experience of either, to the exclusion of the 
other. The new man understands it better than 
anybody, but the fact that everybody understands 
it in some degree is the evidence that all men are 
capable of the experience it describes. 

3. Catholic Epistles. — We find the idea of re- 
generation both in James and 1 Peter. In Ja. (1^®) 
God is the author of it, Christians its subjects, 
and ‘ the word of truth ’ the instrument. We are 
reminded here of the parables in which the word 
of God — that is, the gospel — is spoken of as a seed, 
and of 1 Co though in James it is the will of God 
and not the ministry of an Apostle to which the 
new biith is referred. When James contemplates 
Christians thus begotten as a kind of first-fruits 
of God’s creatures, he has apparently in view the 
universal TraXLv^ffveaia. of Mt 1928 . The regenera- 
tion of individuiil mcMi has the promise in it of new' 
heavens and a new earth. There is a similar con- 
nexion of ideas in Ro Peter, who uses twice 

( 13 - 23 ^ the word which is exactly rendered by re- 
generate (dpayeppdvf connects the experience which 
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lie so describes first with the resurrection of Christ, 
and then with the incorruptible seed which he 
identifies with the word of God — the gospel mess- 
age which has been delivered to his hearers. The 
first brings him closely into line with Paul : the 
new life is distinctively life in the power of Christ’s 
resurrection, a living hope which has an incor- 
ruptible inheritance in view (cf. 1 P and Ro G^-) . 
This resurrection life is, of course, ethical, because 
it is Divine, but its ethical character is more ex- 
plicitly secured by reference to the incorruptible 
seed from which it springs. ‘ Love one another 
from the heart fervently, having been born again,’ 
etc. (1 P 1-^-). The figure is continued in 
where the readers are exhorted (precisely as in 
Eph 4’^) to ‘ put off ’ all that w^as characteristic of 
their former life, and as ‘ newborn babes ’ to desire 
the spiritual milk which is without guile. Another 
parallel to Paul (and to our Lord) in making the 
new life rest on death to the old is found in 4^* ; 
but though the reality is the same, the figure 
differs, 

4. Johannine writings. — ^It is in the Fourth 
Gospel and 1 Jn. that the figure of a new birth is 
most frequent and explicit. John does not indeed 
use but he says yevv-ridrjvaL Evutdev (Jn 

3®-^) ; he speaks nine times in the 1st Ep. of being 
bom of God (^/c rod toO), and twice in the Gospel 
and four times in the 1st Ep. of children of God 
(r^/cm 0€oC). The fundamental passage here is that 
in Jn 3, in which Jesus explains the new birth to 
Mcodemus. No experience is described or de- 
manded in it which has not already come before us 
''•.'b'PC’i-l' i'.Py j the new birth is only a new figure 
w dci. g;-(s dvid and suggestive expression to a 
truth whicn Jesus Himself in the Synoptic record, 
and the Apostles in their writings, have already ex- 
pressed in other forms. It may fairly he argued, 
when we look to the general relation of the dis- 
courses in the Fourth Gospel to the indisputable 
words of Jesus, that the real text of this discourse 
is Mt IS\ The Evangelist is ^ided by the Spirit 
of truth into all the truth of this appnn 'dR simple 
saying (Jn 16i®) ; he universalizes it, ai:d KJts it in 
the various relations which bring out its meaning ; 
he shows the necessity of the new birth, the method 
of it (so far as experience enabled him to do so), 
and the seat of the power which produced it. But 
he gives no description of its contents — no analysis 
of it as an experience — ^which enables us to put 
more into it than we put into ‘ turning and becom- 
ing as little children,’ or into ‘ dying to sin and 
living to God,’ or into ‘ putting off the old man and 
putting on the new.’ He does indeed put in the 
most general form the necessity for the new birth 
when he says, ‘that which is bom of the flesh is 
flesh.’ This does not mean that human nature is 
essentially or totally depraved ; it means that that 
which is natural is not ipso facto spiritual ; it is 
not what we get from our fathers and mothers 
which enables us to appreciate Christ, or to enter 
God’s Kingdom ; it is something which we can only 
get £com God. This is the same truth which St. 
Paul teaches in 1 Co 15^®'* ‘ That is not first which 
is spiritual, but that which is natural, and after- 
ward that which is spiritual.’ The birth by which 
man enters into relations with the natural world 
has an analogue in the experience by which, he 
enters into relations with the spiritual world. It, 
too, is a birth — ^which is variously described as a 
second birth, or a birth from above, a being bom 
of God, or of the Spirit, or of water and spirit. It 
cannot be denied that in generalizing the necessity 
for the second hirth, the Evangelist passes from the 
safe and intelligible moral ground of Mt 18^ into a 
more metaphysical region (as St. Paul also does in 
1 Go 15^^-) ; but in the circumstances this is not of 
much consequence. What St. Paul means by rd 


xf'vxt-KOP and St. John by ro yeyewruiivov Sk t9}s 
aapKSs is not any metaphysical abstraction, but 
human beings as they are encountered in the 
world ; and it needs no argument that they must 
become other than they are, through and through, 
if they are to dwell with God. It needs no argu- 
ment, either, that they cannot make themselves 
other than they are. To be bom again they must 
be born of a power which comes from above, and 
that power — as the whole experience of his life 
taught St. John, and had taught St. Paul before 
him — was the power of the Spirit. To he born 
again is to be born of God. When the truth is put 
in this way — in what we may call without offence 
the onesidedly religious way — its mysteriousness is 
apparent. The action of God through which the 
new life emerges in men cannot be prescribed or 
calculated ; it is as unquestionable in its effects as 
His action in nature, but there is something in it 
which eludes control. The sense of this underlies 
all the predestinarian passages both in St. John 
and St. Paul, but, of course, these are not to be read 
alone. We should completely misrepresent both 
Apostles if we supposed that their sense of depend- 
ence upon God for being the new men they were 
impaired their sense of responsibility in this rela- 
tion. The mind is apt, and perhaps the feeble or 
insincere mind is glad, to escape from the moral to 
the metaphysical, from Mt 18® to Jn 3® ; there is 
more to talk about and less to do ; but there is 
no ground for bringing this charge against the 
Apostles. St. John’s interest in this passage is not 
in the earthly truth (v.^^) of necessity of re- 
generation — it needs no revelation from above to 
make that plain ; bitter experience teaches it to 
all men ; his interest is in the possibility and the 
method of *■' •/( heavenly truths which 

only Jesus Viu\ . ’I'k- new birth is a birth of 
water and spirit (v.®) : in other words, it is a birth 
which is realized through Christian baptism. That 
the Spirit is the important matter appears from 
the fact that the water is only mentioned once, 
and then the Spirit alone (w.^*®). Here, as in the 
case of St. Paul (see above), baptism must be taken 
in the whole circumstances and conditions in which 
it was familiar to the Evangelist. It was not the 
baptism of unconscious infants, but that of penitent 
and confessing believers. The importance of it in 
this passage is seen when we look on to The 

heavenly truth (v.^^) fjie passage is that the 
7 )o\ver thr^’^iurh which men are born again is lodged 
in Use Son of Man lifted up as Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness. The baptism through 
which the new birth comes is baptism in His name 
— baptism, as in Ro 6, into His death and resur- 
rection — ^baptism which means the believing aban- 
donment of the soul to the love of God revealed in 
that strange ‘ uplifting ’ which includes both the 
Cross and the throne, a believing abandonment for 
which man’s responsibility is complete, and the 
refusal of which is the only fatal sin (3®®). When 
we realize that this is the connexion of ideas in the 
conversation with Nicodemus. we see that it falls 
into line with the teaching of St. Paul, entirely so 
far as its substance is concerned, and more nearly 
than is at first apparent even in form ; while the 
teaching of both Apostles is securely based at once 
on their experience as Christians and on thoroughly 
attested words of Jesus. 

It is as easy with regard to St. John as with 
regard to St. Paul to ask questions connected with 
his doctrine of regeneration to which he himself 
does not afford any answer. Thus the new birth 
is made dependent somehow on baptism ; but it has 
been argued that in ‘children of God’ are 
spoken of, who were ‘bom of God,’ before the 
Incarnation, and that in ‘ children of God ’ are 
spoken of as ‘scattered throughout the world’ who 
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are to be gathered into one by the death of Jesus. 
As to the first of these i^assages, the interpretatioii 
which refers it to the ages before the incarnation 
seems to the writer more than doubtful, but in 
any case the Logos doctrine is a way of expressing 
the truth that the meaning and power of the 
Incarnation and Passion are independent of time. 
In the second passage ‘ children (U (jod ’ is pro- 
bably prophetic ; there are men everywhere who 
will gather yet round the Cross of Jesus, and by 
the power which descends from it into their souls 
be born again as riKpa deov. Another kind of 
question with regard to those who are born of God 
is raised by some passages in the 1st Epistle. In 
ch. 1^ it is said of Christians, ‘ If we say that we 
have not sin, we deceive ourselves,’ and in v.i'J " If 
we say that we have not sinned, we make him a 
liar.’ But in ch, -S® we read, ‘Every one that is 
horn of God doth not sin, for his seed reniaineth in 
him ; and he cannot sin, because he has been born of 
God.’ This is in another form the same difficulty 
which we encounter in St. Paul when he says in one 
breath, * You are dead,’ and in the next, ‘ Put to 
death, therefore ’ ; or when we try to tell whether 
any given spiritual experience is that of the re- 
generate or the unregenerate man. The regenerate 
and the nnregenerate man, for better or worse, 
cannot he separated in this summary way. The 
practical interest of the Apostles compels us to 
interpret them everywhere through experiences 
that can understand ; hence it is vain to seek j 
in them any suggestion of what regeneration can I 
mean in the case of baptized infants. There is no 
indication in the NT that they ever contemplated 
any such case, Ecgc rn'ratictn is a moral experience 
regarded as the wovk of (Jod, and repentance is 
the same moral experience regarded from the side 
of man ; but neither in the one aspect nor the other 
can we speak of it in the case of beings who have 
as yet no moral experience at all. 

Kegeneration is not an exclusively NT idea, and 
those who regard NT Cliriscianiu’' as a kind of 
religious syncretism have sought the key to some i 
of its ideas, its terminology, and its rites, e>pGci- j 
ally where this doctrine and its sacramental con- | 
nexions are concerned, in the Greek and Oriental 
mysteries which were so popular in the Homan 
Empire during the first two or three centuries of 
our era. That powerful influences from these 
sources — especially, perhaps, from the religion of 
Mithras— did at a certain period tell upon popular 
Christianity, cannot he questioned; but the period 
was not the creative one for Christianity, and the 
channel of these influences was not Jewish Apostles 
who held every kind of pagan religion in horror. 
The writer is convinced that there is nothing in 
the NT, either about the new birth or about 
baptism, which cannot ho evi'hiined from experi- 
ences specifically and ly and 

that to drag in the TauroboUum^ and the renatus 
in ceternum of IMithraic monumental inscriptions, 
to explain NT ideas, while ignoring the historical 
connexions which these ideas assert for themselves, 
is mere wantonness. 

Ltteiiatuee. — The works on NT Theology (Holtzraann, Weiss, 
Stevens), books mentioned nndei* the article Holy Spirit; 
Geimrich,i?*e Lehre von der WiulergeXfurt ; Kaftan, JDogmatik, 
55; Kjihler, Die Wis^enRchaft der cliriaiUchen, Lehre, 
493 ff.: Orr, GodL'e Image in Man, 278 f.; Eitschl, Rechtfertigiing 
'u,. Vermlmung^ iii. § 61 ; W. N. Clarke, Outline of Chr, Theol. 
895; Laidlaw, BiUe Doct. of JTan, rhs. xiii. xiv. ; Denney in 
JBJtrposiior^ Oct. and Dec. iOOl. Tor ki!idr<d ideas in other 
religions, see Anrich, Dae antike J^IgHierie7rwei‘€n in fteinem 
MnfluHB aitfdae Chrigtentumi Dietench, EineHWirae^itur- 
gie ; Eeitzenstein, Poimandres n-aAtyyeveorta in Index). 

James Dennet. 

REHOBOAM. — Son of Solomon, mentioned as a 
link in our Lord’s genealogy (Mt l*^). 

REJECTION. — The word ‘rejection’ does not 


occur in the Gospels, hut the idea of ^ casting-off, 
despising, rejecting’ is familiar to the writers of 
the NT. Mt 21-^-, under the figure of the corner- 
stone, refers to the rejection of Jesus by the Jews ; 
and in Mk 12^^ and Lk 20^" the same reference 
occurs. Jesus knew that He would be rejected, 
and the result to Himself (Mk 

Lk 10 the Jewish nation (Lk and to 

the world (Jn 12-^®). Regarding Himself as a 
prophet, He expected a prophet’s treatment (Lk 
Mt 23-^^). Jesus regarded Himself as the 
test applied to nations and individuals, and, ac- 
cording to their acceptance or rejection of Him, 
would be their progress or decay. When the Jews 
rejected Jesus, they wrote their own sentence of 
doom, while the Gentiles who have accepted Jesus 
have secured the leadership of the world. As the 
national rejection of Jesus was attended by national 
disaster, so the individual rejection is marked by 
loss of character. See also art. Despise, 

Coll. A. Macdonald. 

RELIGION. — The Lat. word religio did not come 
into Christian usage until in the 4th cent. Lactan- 
tius (Instit, iv. 28) wrote, ‘ Religion is the link which 
unites man to God.’ The reason was that the 
implications of the word were altogether external, 
and, in accordance with the Roman genius, almost 
administrative. But the Greeks were equally 
unable to supply a word -which would correspond 
with the Christian faith and its fruits. 0ptjffKela^ 
tr. * religion ’ in Ac 2G5 and J a was also 

spiritualfy threadbare, and suggested nothing more 
than the ceremonial side* (J worship. With 

this history behind it, re iaicci ha-^ come to he a 
very complex conception ; In it for liie present pur- 
pose it may perhaps be defined as the soul’s response 
to the spiritual revelation by which it is illumined, 
kindled, and moved. With some the revelation 
does not pass beyond the mind, with others it calls 
for little more than an indulgence of feeling, with 
others, again, it brings ont only a discipline of 
obedience. But in true religion all three elements 
are present. ‘ It includes the whole energy of man 
as reasonable spirit ’ (Fairbaim, Phil, of Beligion^ 
p. 201). The key -words of religion then are: (1) 
revelation, (2) response. 

1. Religion as revelation. — The quality of the 
response depends on the character of the revelation. 
Religion must always mean something different 
from what it was before the revelation of grace and 
truth which came by Jesus Christ. Of what that 
consisted will appear later. Meantime it might be 
noted that the factor of revelation has been minim- 
ized in the workings of thought during the last two 
centuries, in reaction, no doubt, from the emphasis 
on external authority, not only in the Catholic 
Church, hut in older theology generally. On the 
one hand, in the 18th cent, there was, if one may 
say so, an artificial construction of ‘natural’ 
religion, in which Christ was put out of court. 
On the other hand, in the 19th cent, the rise of 
psA'chological and humanitarian interests has 
created a tendency to lose the revelation in the 
response. Thus Sclileiermaclicr in his Beden uher 
die BeUgion has nothing to say on religious 
auihority, and in a chapter on the nature of re- 
ligion practically identifies revelation with intmtion 
and original feeling (p. 89). Eitschl, again, in his 
theory of value-judgments, throws the weighty of 
authority on the soul’s response ; while Sabatier, 
in his beautiful study of the genesis of religion, 
speaks of the spirit attaching itself to its principle, 
and seems also liable to the dangers of subjectivity 
( Outlines of Phil, of Bel. p. 28) . The alteration of 
standpoint is thus expressed by F. D. Maurice 
{Life, i. p. MO) : 

‘ The difficulty in our day is to believe in a revelation as <^ur 
fathers did. ... Our minds bear a stronger witness than the 
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minds of our forefathers did to the idea of a revelation : so strong 
a witness, that we thinh it must i* v. ' .L<1 ' » » ’-''e 

cannot think it possible that God “L' iia' y •* :. . - ,1 !;■ - 

self to us, because the sense of a manifestation is so near to us 
that we think it is only our sense, and has no reality corre- 
sponding to it.’ 

But no good end is served '-y ‘ 

of religion that is ‘ not ourselves, i^'or aitiiougii, 
as Oman so well shows {Vision cond Authority, 
p. 81), ^ the supreme religions fact is the indi- 
vidual whose capacity of vision is the channel of 
authority,’ yet if truth is ultimately one, it must 
proceed by way of revelation from some objective 
source. ‘ Faith, ’ says Domer ( '^yst. of Ghr. Doctrine, 
i. p. 133), ‘does not wish to become a mere relation 
to itself, or to its representation and thought. 
That Avould be simply a monologue : faith desires 
a dialogue.’ See, further, art. Fact and Theoey. 

Now, revelation finds its way to the soul both 
mediately and immediately. And it is essential to 
give due consideration to both these channels of 
religious authority. Jesus Christ, who is the norm 
of religion as well as the focus of revelation, made 
use of both. - It must not be overlooked that He 
took over without hesitation the general concep- 
tion of God’s nature, kingdom, and law which He 
inherited from the teaching of home (Lk 2®^), 
synagogue (Lk 4^®), and Scriptures. The OT pro- 
vided Him not only with illustrations of His own 
original thought (Mt Lk 4^^"-'^), but mth 

canons of judgmcur and standards of authority 
(Mt 5^®), and even wuth personal assurance in the 
time of moral temptation (IMt 4'** and of mortal 
weakness (27^®, Lk 23^®). But this attitude of our 
Lord must not be misunderstood. In leaning on 
the Word of God in the Scriptures of His people. He 
was not t'')m*jr<)mLhig the Church on critical ques- 
tions. MonM)\<'r, U cannot be afi&rmed that He 
gave any guarantee of an infallible book. On the 
contrary. He handled it with perfect freedom, 
treating it as a guide but not as a goal (Mt 5^^^*)- 
Its validity for Him, as for us, lay in its being the 
chosen tr-'fimoTiy of those who gave the best 
responses ihai, wa> in them to the revelation they 
received, and so became witnesses of the truth.* 

So far our Lord behaved Himself as the ‘root 
and offspring of David.’ But He was also ‘the 
bright and morning star.’ And religion was His 
by a revelation that was immediate, as well as by 
that which was mediated. Into the secrets of His 
sublime self-consciousness as the beloved Son of God 
and one with the Father we cannot penetrate. But 
His words are before us, with all their august claim : 

‘ It was said by them of old, . . . but I say unto 
you ’ (Mt 5^^^* etc.) ; ‘ Ye search the Scriptures, . . . 
but ye will not come to w^e,’ etc. (Jn 5®®^*). The 
immediacy of revelation to Him is fully declared in 
Mt 11-^ ‘ All things are delivered unto me of my 
Father, and no one knoAveth the Son save the 
Father ; neither doth any know the Father, save 
the Son,^ and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to 
reveal Mm.’ None has ever challenged that soli- 
tary claim. Yet it is notable that our Lord did not 
shut up His followers to a revelation that is 
mediated even through His own blessed words, 

‘ Christ found men overywliere ready to receive Him as a 
Rabbi. On the authorit 3 of other people they would accept 
anything. But He insist^ on basing what He taught on the 
authority of their own hearts and (consciences. To this end He 
spoke in parables that they might not understand on any other 
conditions ’ (Oman, Vision and Ati^ority, p. 104 ). 

And it is for us to remember that Christ has not 
left us His revelation, as it Avere, on deposit. The 
partial records of His life, first in theflesli and then 
in the spirit, Avhich are ours through the NT, are 
certainly means Avhereby the Divine grace and 

* The communication of religion, savs Schleiermacher (op. dt. 
p. loO), is not to be sought in books. In this medium, too, much 
of the pure impression of the original production is lost. 


truth are mediated to us, providing, indeed, our 
canon of spiritual judgment. But Ave are to trust 
also to the immediacy of Divine access to our 
minds, knowing rliat there is a Siiirit to lead us 
into all the trurh, enabling us to judge all things 
and approve those that are excellent (Jn 16^®, 1 Co 
2^^, Ph 1^®).* Thus Christianity is like an ever 
neAv commandment, being true in Him and in us 
(1 Jn 2®}. See, further, art. Eevelatiox. 

2. Religion as response.— The primary response 
to the revelation of God may be said to run on 
three lines, the sense of {a) dependence, {b) estrange- 
ment, (c) obligation. 

(а) The soul’s resj)onse in a sense of dependence. 
The soul, Avhen it comes to itself, finds itself 
solitary and orphaned. The issues of life run up 
into eternity, and the soul first proves it is 
aAA-akened by crying out for the living God. The 
fact that man is a spiritual being soon asserts itself 
in the life that is not wholly preoccupied Avith things 
temporal. In the Avords of St. Augustine ( Confess. ), 
‘Thou hast made us for Thyself, and our heart 
is restless until it find its rest in Thee.’ Thus 
begins a ‘commerce, a conscious and AAulled rela- 
tion, into AA^hich the soul in distress enters Avith the ‘ 

■ • -on Avhich it feels that it and its 

' ■ ^ ■ Sabatier, Outlines, p, 27). This 

. . ■ ^ and rest is pcrfc'dly met by 
Christ. He satisfies the soul’s of »!--peMdencl‘ 
by draAving it to Himself. In His Divine Person- 
ality men find their long-sought God. To the soul 
once aAvakened there is no resting-place except in 
the eternal Christ, ‘ the same yesterday and to-day 
and for ever.’ 

‘ Holding Ilia hand, my steadied feet 
IMtu' walk the air, the seas ; 

On life and death His smile falls sweet. 

Lights up all mysteries. 

Stranger nor exile can I be 

In new worlds where He leadeth me.’ 

(б) A second primary response of the soul in' 
religion is a sense of sin, or separation. Religion 
has found expression in sacrifices on account of the 
Avell-nigh universal instinct that something must 
be offered in order to avert the wrath or unkind- 
ness of the Deity, or at least to restore happy 
relations between the Avorshipper and the world 
that is beyond his control. Whether they Avere 
originally offered in fear of malevolent deities, or 
in commemoration of the ghosts of the departed, or 
to renew the covenant of a tribe Avith its proper 
deity, does not greatly matter. Suffice it that the 
sacrifice is intended 'to restore communion Avith 
God in such a way that in the place of guilt and 
fear there may come a sense of favour through 
lirosperity and peace. 

This strong sense of a separateness that may be 
bridged is more or less efficient in all human 
response to the Unseen, and is the basis on which 
the higher religions rest. The danger is that the 
interest may run out towards the material sacrifice 
and its attendant rites in such a way that the end 
is forgotten in the means. But here Christ meets 
the supreme need of reconciliation in the only 
AAmrthy way conceivable. On the cross the soul’s 
reliance can be securely planted. It so suffices 
j that all other sacrifices can only be put aside as 
I mistaken, siiperflnons, and vain (He 13^®), unless 
I they are the sacrifices of empty hands and a full 
heart. 

(c) There is a third primary strand of religion in 
the sense of obligation, by which the soul is brought 
under a supreme law and purpose. There is a con- 

7 ‘Hot every person has religion who believes in a sacred 
writing, but- only the man who has a lively and immediate 
understanding of it, and who therefore, so far as he himself is 
concerned, could most easil\' do without it ’ (Schleiermacher, op. 
at. p. 91). 
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' ■ ’ ■ ' infinence in all religion, in addition to 

of 'i ■ i! *1 the sense of estrange- 

ment. Keligion reaiiy Degins for us, says Lotze, 

‘ with a feeling of duty ’ {Phil, of Religion, p. 150). 
It involves a committal of the life, tlie framing of 
its career on lines that often lie athwart the obvious 
advantages of life. The Indian fakir or Buddhist 
monk is moved strongly by this sense of obligjii i-.n, 
and observes conditions of consecration ro i!*. 

crippling of his life. But here, again, the faith of 
Jesus Christ fulfils this need of the soul in a way 
that liberates and enlarges it. He made that 
absolute claim on the soul's affection and the life’s 
service to which so many have thankfully re- 
sponded. He knew human nature too well to ask 
for a partial surrender, and an obedience in outw’-ard 
things Avhich is hard and toilsome. But His yoke 
is easy, because it brings the whole life, love, 
and strength under contribution to a reasonable 
service ; so that ‘ I ought ’ is transmuted into ‘ I 
must,’ and the struggling life of division becomes 
the soaring life of iJedic^ation. And as py^ayer is 
the expression of the sense of dependence, and 
sacrifice of the consciousness of m:;!. -.i 

the sacrament is the symbol of th-‘ 
tion. 

3. True religion embodied in Jesus Christ. — It 
is evident from this brief analysis of religion on its 
responsive side, that Christ has the key to all its 
intimacies, because the meanings of religion are 
consummated in Himself. The religion which we 
believe to be universal and everlasting in its char- 
acter is hi-' the hiller knowledge and obedience of 
Christ. !!■■ i- Hi - own religion, and therefore He 
not only harmonizes the various feelings of re- 
ligion, as we have just seen, by satisfyiim the 
desire for security, for^ reconciliation, and for 
authority, but He also brings into unity its various 
forms. There are three chief forms wlihli religion 
has taken, corresponding to the emotional, intellec- 
tual, and volitional elements in human nature: 
{a) the ritual side, of r<;ligioii, j>ro-^ided over by the 
priests, (6) the .sperrUttire ^iile, rc[tresented by the 
theologians and pliilosoplK-r-'. and ic) the legal or 
customary side, i vpiliod by ilio uilb-o of the scribes. 
All these departnients are resolved in the NT into 
the headship and hegemony of Christ. He did not 
incorporati^ Hi- religion in a hierarchic order (as 
with the Biiddbi’-i-'i, or in philosophical books (as 
with the Brahmans), or in codes and customs (as 
with the Confueians and Muhammadans). He is 
Himself the Way, the Truth, and the Life (Jn 14®) 
for all humanitj’. 

{(f) riiri.-t is the perfect expression of the Temple 
symbolism (He His name is the shrine (Mt 

18-^, cf. 2 Co 5^^) ; His will is the altar (Mt 25"^^ cf. 

2 Co 8^). In His self-surrender He is the sacrifice 
(Mt 26^^*, cf. He 10^®) ; in His self -manifestation 
He is the priest (Mt 11^7, Jn 14®). * Having then 

a great high nrio-r, who hath passed through the 
heavens, ihc Son of God, let us hold fast our 

confession ... let us draw near with boldness unto 
the throne of grace’ (He 4^^* ^®). {b) Christ is also 

the final secret of revelation. The Spirit’s work 
was to he focussed on Himself (Jn l^^')j for to 
know Him is to know the Father (Jn 14®), and 
that is life eternal { Jn 17®). This is a wisdom that 
the rulers of this world never knew (1 Co 2®®^*), 
though prophets and kings liave desired to look 
into it (Lk 10®^). For the mystery of God is 
Christ, in whom are hidden all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge (Col 2®). (c) Christ is, 

moreover, ‘ the end of the law unto righteousness 
to everyone that belie veth’ (Ro 10^). His spirit of 
love is a law of liberty to His disciples (Jn 13 
15^^ cf. Ja 1®®). Keeping the commandments is 
consummated in following Him (Mk 10®^), i.e. 
walking in love (Eph 5 ^^-) ; for love is the fulfilling 

of law (Ro 13^®) and solves the complicated prob- 
lems of social life (Ro 14^^). 

The three provinces of religious manifestation correspond 
vith_ the three primary sensibilities of the religious life. The 
! r seeks to rationalize the consciousness of 
' - i thei&tic basis. The priest comes into 
being through the urgent need of reconciliation. The scribe 
meets the desire for some authority amid the ciuei-t '• iii-, 

■ ' ‘ ‘ * .■ :h is c'-.-t-M i lire 

'■ ' ■ * ‘ ' ' ■ ■ . ■ of 'ft g dr. ■. f (b'lwn 

' ' s ■ . ■ ■ . . ■ relig- \ . ‘1 ' M‘ of 

i''" -1 !' -■ is His own ivhe.o'i U Lhe one ' 

‘ : For it may truly ' . 

’ ‘ ■■ consciousness of personal being 

V ■■ ■ ■; <» . * 'erso: . 7' 'll.*--.!'. vague 

to define it, with Max Muller, as Ji ■ i « m s. ■ . i-c :■ (finite/ 

or, with Schleiermacher, as the ' M-ness of 

i'-. ■■■ :■ { I'.’i ;'n ^ :h', •'» ? ro- 

j-o-. bj-*- ; i ‘ 'I ■ V o* '. ■< • > i',- ; ! t r- ''g ; 

(x; Moral htws eniuuuy liie will oi Goa; (2) individual unite 
spirits are not prtrdiici.- of nature, but are children of God ; (3) 
reality is more ci'd othtu t'am the mere course of nature, it is a 
Kingdom of God. In each ■ ’ ' ‘r . “ ■ of per- 

sonality is sounded, both _ * And 

Ritschl states one side of this truth strongly when he explains 
religion out of ‘the necessity which man feels of maintaining 
his personality and spiritual * ' ■ ■ ' ■ - ‘ e limita- 
tions of Nature.’ But surely 1' » . ■ • ■ jal pains 

to assure himself of an all- emfc- ■ .■» heart of 

things, to which his owm soul can return and be'at rest (Ps 116”). 

That being so, w’e can see that only through Christ, the God- 
man, can this twofold consciousness be securely maintained, 
and the balance kept true betw^een the objective and subjective 
elements in religion. 

In Christ is perfected both the revelation and 
the response. He is the focus of revelation and 
the norm of religion. In fact, ‘ He reveals most 
because He awakens most ’ (Matheson, Groicth of 
Spirit of Christ iayiity, p. 8). He enables us to see 
in God our Father, because He quickens in us a 
filial consciousness and behaviour. As for His 
revelation of Godhead, men have seen in Him that 
interwoven amborit y of love and law, of truth and 
grace, whieli gi^^•^ of meaning to the con- 

ceptions of a Father in heaven, free-will and human 
iminortali ty. As for the response which He has 
awakiMiCil in men, they have been won to His 
ibnu’.gh His fulfilment of filial and fraternal 
in His sacrificial life. The authority 
and the obedience were alike pre-eminent in the I 
Cross. Thence came the kindling spark which 
made the Person of Christ a vital religious fact for 
humanity. Man had thought of himself as being 
in some sense on a cross because of the presence of 
suffering, sin, and death ; and, so far as he was 
rcligi(;us, tried by ritual to juopitiatc the Al- 
mighty, by philosophy to vindicate Hi.s ways, by 
moihod.>^oi' conduct to reduce the mischief of evil. 

But in Christ crucified man has found God Himself 
on the cross ; and with Him there, there can he no 
injustice in suffering, no victory for sin, no sting 
in death. 

4. Characteristics of Christ's religion. TT,;vi*!g 
set this corner-stone, it only ivusj.i".- lo i liu:* 

seven characteristics of the religion which is de- 
rived from Jesus Christ and lives upon Him still. 

(1) Christ has made religion personal in its 
authm-ity. He is the only and absolute Lord. 

His spirit has broken and broken again the bands 
of ecclesiastical systems which multi] )]y the scruples 
of conscience. The authority which is not as that 
of the scribes has been in more or le.ss effectual 
operation through all the history of Christendom, 
unlearned men, the weak and foolish of this world, 
have more than held their own in the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth (Ac 4, cf. 1 Co 1®®®-)- His people 
have gone forth, indifferent to praise or blame, 
favour or persecution, and even suspending their 
judgment of one another on the ground that to 
their own Master they stand or fail, before whose 
judgment-peat all must appear (Ro 14'** ^®^*). Heroic 
exploits have been undertaken and meanest duties 
performed by those whose one desire is to be well- 
pleasing unto Him (He 13®^) whom not having seen 
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they love (IP" p’ • - • 'oseg its secret 

when it forgets ■ ■ . ■ of the Master, 

'who not only m . 1 ■ ■ bo the disciples 

who fi.' His ministry (Mt 23^^), but gave 
Himself baeK to them as more than ever theirs after 
death (Mt 28-^, Jn 20. 21). Christian mysticism is 
not only in place, it is imperative for the believer. 
Though he may not rise to the full height of St. 
Paul’s ‘ Not I, but Christ’ (Gal 2-®), he must be in 
conscious touch with his Lord. 

(2) Christ made religion human in its syinpatlnj. 

It was stamped upon the remembrance of His 
disciples that He w^ent about doing good. Jesus 
presented to a world much given to religiosity the 
problem of One wdio reserved His devotions for the 
solitude of night, and filled His da;. ^ .d*' .■ ”0 
Sabbaths, with helping the needy'.! ■'»; ; ' ■ > 

True, He went np to the national Feasts (Jn 2^^ 
etc.), but He was most Himself when He provided a 
miraculons meal of His own (Mk 6^®^il). True, He 
revered the Temple ; but the occasions of His 
triumphs, and the moment of His 1i‘?in-figura(Ion. 
were in secular places (Mt 17^^* H). True, iie viis 
subject unto the Law ; but He made its require- 
ments a secondary consideration when the cause of 
humanity was at stake (Mk 2^^' These inci- 

dents are typical of the attitude of Jesus towards 
religious duty. He denounced the advocates of 
* Corban,’ and those who ‘ devoured widows’ houses 
and for a pretence made long prayers ’ ; demanded 
‘ mercy instead of sacrifice, and reconciliation rather 
than ritual ’ (Mt 9^® 5^^*) ; and declared that the ser- 
vice of the * little ones,’ the least of His brethren, 
was the true way of honouring the Father in 
heaven (Mt 10^ 25^°, Jn 13^^). Slowly the dis- 
ciples were weaned from their contempt for the 
mMtitude, thoir _ of wmmen and 

children (Mk ilieir vexation with men like 

Bartimfeus and Zacchseus who interfered with 
their religions plans (v.^, Lk 19^). At last they 
deserved the name of * League of Pity.’ Their first 
social cxporimonl was to have all things in common 
(Ac 4^‘)* Tiieir first economic problem was how to 
distribute alms most wisely to the widows (Ac 6^). 
They invented a new virtue called * brotherly 
love,’ in which all shared who were of the faith, 
whatever their status or nationality. The revolu- 
tion which Christ effected in humanizing the con- 
ception of religion may be clearly seen in a study 
of words. There w^ere three Greek words for ser- 
vice : diaKovtaj which was used for service from man 
to man, chiefly reserved for slaves ; XetrovpyLa, 
which was used for the service of a man to the 
commonwealth; and Xarpefa, for the service rendered 
to the gods. 

The Christian consciousness rejected the last 
word ; bn4 adopted and hallowed the other two, 
which stood for human, not Divine service. They 
appear in * deacon ’ and ‘ liturgy ’ respectively : the 
third word is left embedded in idolatry- —See, 
furtlier, below, § 5. 

(3) Christ has made religion moral in its char- 
acter, because He is pre-eminently the Saviour 
from sin. Religion under other auspices may mean 
almost anything but a moral conllict and %dctory. 
It may even, as in various Asiatic beliefs, spread 
its sanction over immorality. And even wdiere 
there is a high ethical standard, as in Confucianism, 
goodness is rather a codified substitute for religion 
than the vital substance of it. Nowhere but in 
Christianity is love for God identified with a 
passion for real righteousness and inmost cleansing. 
Hot that there is no teaching to this end in the 
OT. On the contrarjj’, it is the main burden of the 
prophets. And John the Baptist stood in the true 
succession when he turned religion into the terms 
of a repentant and reconstructed life. But it too 
easily became a means to an end, so that personal 


righteousness became subsidiary to rig hi 

And goodness became so degn er.‘!,:r i" 

of the scribes that their itlc.il wa-: not so much 
rectitude as correctitude. 

But the religion of the Sermon on the Mount 
breathes out a holiness which consumes every 
lesser thing, and carries the moral imperative into 
the inmost recesses of the soul. It is a remarkable 
thing that Jesus brought so few charges of sin 
against the irreligious people. If one might ven- 
ture on a reason, it is that sin itself, i.e, the en- 
thronement of self against God, meant so much to 
Him that He let other things pass in order to strike 
at the Prince of this world (Jn 12^^ 16^^). His life 
and spiritual presence have made men conscious of 
sin without the aid of any catalogue of transgres- 
sions. On the other hand, Christ’s conception of 
morality was always warm and positive, on the 
ground that ‘ no virtue is safe that is not enthusi- 
astic ’ (Seeley, Ecce Homo, ch. i. ). Every token of 
self-abando’ • k \\ li ‘-.v . faith, and love drew 
forth His :,■! M-h.-;: .‘i- it was the quiet 
confidence of the centurion (Mt 8®^*, Lk 17^®*)> the 
moral enthusiasm of the young ruler (Mk lO^'^^-jl), 
the sacrificial giving of the poor widow (12^^®^ii), 
or the overflowing c of the woman who 

wept at His feet (Lk Every human trait 

that escaped the imprisonment of self was in the 
eyes of Jesns the material of true religion. And 
it was a radiant goodness, unconscious and un- 
laboured, in the early Christians that chiefly 
arrested the attention of the world. 

(4) Christ has made religion individual in its 

responsibility, because He is the Lord of all. Re- 
ligion always tends to congeal into a system. 
There is, of course, a solidarity of mankind, of 
which religion must take note, of which indeed it 
is an expression. Sin is a common inheritance, 
and redemption, too, is a universal fact. It is on 
this truth that the go-|.i‘l of Jesus rests. But 
starting from this inn li i lu' gospel lays a test and 
an obligation on individuals as such. There is no 
safeguard in being a son of Abraham or a disciple 
of Moses without giving personal credence, allegi- 
ance, and service, fibvov wlcrreve is the keyword by 
which the individual escapes from ‘ an evil and 
adulterous generation,’ and all that threatens the 
full exercise of x^ersonality. From the beginning 
Jesus kept the multitude at the distance of a strait 
gate and a narroAv way, which can be traversed 
only by one at a time, by the giving of the will, 
and the ■ f lelf. And what is true 

of entran ■■ ■•■ ■, U ' . « •* holds good of its final 

appointments. Punishment will be proportioned 
to knoAvledge and reward to fidelity. With all 
that He Himself brought, Jesns did not allow 
men to take anything for granted, but bade them 
‘ watch, as if on tliat alone hung the issue of tlic day.’ 

(5) Christ has made religion spiritvfd in Us 
essence, because ‘ the Lord is the Spirit ’ (2 Co S^*^) 
as God is Spirit ( Jn 4^). Religion is apt to become 
a mere sediment of observance, a shell from which 
the life has departed. It certainly was so in the 
days of our Lord ; it threatens to be so still. The 
words in vogue among the Greeks were Xarpela and 
6p7jaK€la, the latter word being translated ‘ re- 
ligion ’ in Ac 26® and Ja the former ^ service ’ 
in Jn 16^, Ro 9^ 12^, He 9^*®. But they only con- 
noted rites of AA’orship and sacrifice : they were old 
bottles which could not be entrusted with the new 
spmt of Christianity. St. James uses dpTjaKeia 
almost ironically when he says that ‘ pure religion 
an<l undefiled is visiting widows in their affliction 
and kee])iTig one’s self uspotted from the world.’ St. 
Paul (Ro 12^) takes up Xarpeta and Bveia with equal 
scorn, qualifying the former word with Xoyt/c?) and 
the latter with fw<ra, before allowing them to be 
applicable to Christianity. 
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It was in this way that Christ Himself had dealt 
with the prayers and almsgivdng of jrious Jews 
(Mt 6^"®) ; and the whole tendency of professional 
."Cpairdi-ni aoioiig ih.e Pharisees (cf. Pro Christo et 
Ecclesia]. HE :’;'L!ier ‘ sees in secret/ and ‘seeks 
those to be his worshippers who worship in spirit 
and in truth’ (Mt 6^ Jn 4-^). By resting religion 
on ^jjLriliiJility, and giving free access by the Spirit 
to the Father (Ro 5®, Eph 2^®), the whole basis of 
the saerihcial system was undermined and sacer- 
dotalism became an anachronism. 

‘ The society as founded by Christ has in its collective being 
a priestly character, but is without an official priesthood. It 
has no temple save the living man ; no sacrifices save those of 
the spirit and the life ’ (Fairbairn, Christ in Modern Theolot/f/, 
p. 49). 

(6) Christ made religion incUpendent in its action, 

because, as He once said, ‘ My kingdom is not of 
this world’ (Jn IS”'’'/ Ik !»!•. ihe expression of His 
eternal Spirit, ( i.iri.y i'ii- never been stamped 
or cramped by the language of a given period or 
the fashion of a particular jicoule. His gospel, 
being a secret of personal c vpcri.Tu*.', has received 
a most varied witness even within the NT. It has 
('orii Iriiifilly broken thn;v.gh la’igiiage and escaped, 
A’.id V. Idle the C!’.ri>'Lia:i ro;ig!<»:i in its purity has 
always been able to shake itself free from the 
encumbranc-' sy.stem, it lias been 

no less an ■ ; ■ • ■ ^ in regard to other 

departments of "human activity. It has been free 
to enter and often able to renew them without 
being itself captured in the process. Political 
movements, new departures in art, and even ad- 
vances in science, have as often as not received 
guidance and support from the Christian spirit. 
But to none of them has it remained captive, be- 
cause it moves by right in a higher realm. Thus 
‘ age cannot stale its infinite variety.’ It exercises 
the royal prerogative of lending to all, but borrow- 
ing nothing in return, and so is free for every 
emergency wliich history unfolds in the whole com- 
pass of humanity. 

(7) Christ has made religion missionary in its 
outlook, because He is the Saviour of the world. 
Chri‘^t^anity is not eo[uipped like, e.g., Muham- 
nuuianism, for capturing whole trills at once, for 
it is not. propeny speaking, nationalist in its 
range. IJut it staiicLs alone among aU other re- 
ligions in its power to emancipate individuals, and 
ultimately to regcncrare society in every race 
under the sun. It takes secure root m the uni- j 
versal soil of human needs and possibilities, and 
with such a grip it is in command of the future. 
All it waits for is that its professors should realize 
that it increases in proi)orii<)n as it is given away, 
and is truly known only h^’ those who try to make 
it known. 

Christ always believed in small beginnings, but 
His hope was ever set on great and triumphant 
conclusions. That He was alone, with nowhere to 
lay His head, did not trouble Him, for He knew 
that when He was lifted up from the earth He 
woiild draw all men unto Him (Jn 12®^). That His 
disciples were not wise and learned satisfied Him 
perfectly, because He saw them (metaphorically 
speaking) seated on thrones judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel. That none of the rulers believed 
on Him did not perturb Him greatly ; for He fore- 
saw the time when they would come from the east 
and the west, the north and the south, to sit down 
in the Kingdom of God (Lk 13'^). His parables 
suggested His confidence in the irresistible con- 
tagion of the lives of men who had once been won 
for the Kingdom. He likened His word to a fire 
(Lk 12^), to leaven (Mt 13®®), to a seed (v.^®), so 
potent is its influence on life and on society. And 
D^ause the needs of the world are so great and 
deep, and the fields white unto harvest, He gave 


' Himself up wholly to the ingathering work of the 
! Father, and, more than that. He laid it as a last 
cliarge and responsibility upon His disciples that 
they should go out into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature (Mt 2S^®}. 
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RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. — 1. Evidentiai 
Yalue of religious experience. — Experience is 
the ultimate test of truth. All kno\\ ledge comes 
from within. World-knowledge, ^clf-knov ledge, 
God- knowledge, all equally dciwuid m (he *. ru&t- 
wortiiiness of this inner sj.-l;':’ ri'fiiitni. A 

universal experience, or an intuitive consciousness, 
gives us knowledge lifted to the highest power. 
That which is most universal and most enduring 
is vouched for by the nature of things. The 
ndigitais coii.-ciou^r.e?> is as clear and universal as 
the world-cori'^ciou^ness. It is as natural to man 
as volition or mathematics. Every baby is bom 
blind and dumb and without the power to will, 
and there may be some tribes with poor eyes and 
slow tongues and no theology ; but in normal 
humanity there is a latent capacity for sight and 
speech and volition, and at least a hope that the 
soul has relations wiih ilic R--’’giori 

is not something r'Mnn-i’.li-'.i". >! i' Jj'* .!r;d 

man as eyesight and «.tar-gazjng. Ti is as normal 
as any physiologic function. Modern ji-'ychology 
has indisputably proved that religious e.xpci iciricc 
is as closely rmated to ihe nerves and l-loo(l as 
puberty ; the vital organs and psychic mechanism 
are buut with reference to it. Its importance and 
value to the race are doubly starred, for ‘ its best 
fruits are the best things history has to show ’ 
(James, Varieties of PcHgio'us Experience, p. 259). 
To doubt its veracity w'ould be an insolence to 
the Providence of the^ universe. Modem, psy- 
chology has only emphasized AugiistineE decision : 

‘ Lord, if we are deceived, w'e are deceived by Thee.’* 
It is because the NT grew' out of, andis the re- 
cord of, genuine first-hand religious experience that 
it has the gift of tongues, and can speak to every 
man in the language wherein he was born. 

2. Pre-requisites of religious experience. — ^The 
gr( fu : 1 •! a n 1 ( u d j i 1 1 ' I 'c - r ( ". . n E i I c s < ; f n * g : ( »p. - ( ‘ T ' u r j - 
ence the Gospels take lor granted. There is no more 
of an attempt to prove Clod's existence than man’s 
existence, or (^d.’s power of speech than man’s. 
God loves to speak to man, and man can under- 
stand. God is the imperative preliminary to all 
religious life ; He is the chief factor in its continu- 
ance and j>erfecting. Each sonl possesses as its 
birthright a knowledge of moral distinctions, a 
sense of moral obligation, a conscious power of 
obedience or disobedience to such law as the soul 
knows. All this, where not affirmed, is assumed 
by all the Gospel writers. 

3. Pre-Christian religious experience.— Much of 
the religious exp(;rioncc described in the Gospels 
is pre- Christ iiui. rrimirivc Christianity never 
imagined that a rich religious experience was not 
posable outside the Christian community. The 
Divine Shepherd has ‘ other * sheep ’ besides the 
Israelites (Jn 10®). Jesus Himself expressly affirms 

* Professor James, from a study perhaps too la]^ely devoted 
to abnormal developments of the religious emotions, reaches 
nevertheless the significant condasion that, ‘if intercourse 
between man and God is not a fact, then religion does not 
simply contain elements of delusion, but is rooted in delusion 
altogether ’ (op. cit. p. 465, cf, p. 647). 
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this, and refers to Naaman the Syrian, the Avidow 
of Zidon, the Roman centurion, and the Syro- 
phcenician Avoman as possessing better religious 
experience than their Jewish neigh hourt-, and 
definitely announces that ‘ many ' shall come from 
the heathen nations and enter the future Kingdom 
in peace (Jn Lk Mk 7‘-h.:^It 8^^ 15*^). 

So, the Samaritans Avere at various times praised 
by Jesus, and one of them was selected as the ideal 
type of brotherhood (Lk 10-®“®'^). Yet, Avhile 

Jesus proclaimed faith and gratitude and compas- 
sion to be religious virtues Avherever found, and 
evidently preferred honest heresy to thoughtless 
orthodoxy. He nevertheless regarded Gentiles and 
Samaritans as heretics, and the Jcavs as the natural 
‘ children of the kingdom ’ (Mt 8^^ ; cf. Jn 4-“). 
The Apostles were all JeAvs, and the holy men and 
Avomen whose i3rayers and hymns filled the earth 
Avith prophetic hope at the birth of John and Jesus 
Avere representative OT saints. They had been 
‘ prepared for tbe Lord ’ (Mk P"), and Avere ^ prayer- 
ful,’ ‘ deA’Oub,’ and 'rigliteou.^’ people avIio * rejoiced 
in Gold b* ■ ‘Vb ■■ wlrli the Holy Ghost,’ and 
could ■ -.i : I i ; ‘in peace ’ (Lk P* 2^'-^ 

cf- Jn I .•■'■I’gious fruit does not grow on 

a tree Avith a rotten root. 

4. Christian experience contrasted with all 
other religious experience. — NeA^ertheless, as com- 
pared even Avith the best religious experiences of 
the Old CoA’enant, those of the Ncav seemed like 
‘ new Avine ’ (Mk 2-^), like ncAvly discovered 
treasure (Mt 13^**), like a Avedding day (Mt 9^®), 
like the ‘ one pearl of great price ’ (IMt 13‘^®), like 
a king’s banquet (Mt 22-), like the rising of the 
sun (Lk P®, cf. Jn 1^^). The religious knowledge 
and outlook even of that holy prophet and herald 
of Avhom Jesus Himself said that there had been 
‘ none gTefU(-r born of AVomen/ Arereto be so eclipsed 
rl'Mi l'(’ wi'o Avas ‘little’ in the New Kingdom 
sliouM 1 /s‘ g 1 CM- i 1 1 { u 'be (Mt 1 1^^). Ncav standards, 
new idoa!^, ne,w luil magnitudes, above all, a 
new '-piriiiml dvii.sniic had appeared, and Avith 
these a totally neAv spiritual experience. The neAv 
things introduced by the gospel have often been 
catalogued, but Jesus w^as the supremely new thing 
in the new religion. Much of the teaching, even 
its central Golden Rule, Avas old, but He Avas neAV. 
He, not His teaching, Avas the centre of the new 
gospel. He Avas the gospel ; Himself the glad 
tidings of great joy. His coming brought a neAv 
morning to the Avoxdd (Lk 1’^), and originated a 
new vision of righteousness and a new sunrise type 
of religious experience in the souls of men. 

5. Religious experience of Jesus. — But although 

Jesus created a new religion characterized by 
strangely new religions dispositions, it is a difficult 
ta-sk to discover from tbe records the facts con- 
cerning His own soul life. That He prayed and 
had rhe inner certainty of reply ; that He Avas 
tempted; accepted the Father’s Avill even Avhen 
unexplained to Him ; that He had great confidence 
in God, and felt a peculiar harmony between Him- 
self and the Infinite Goodness, — all this, and much 
more, is knoAvn. But did the self-identity Avith 
the moral law Avliich He claimed (Jn 14^ cf. Mk 
834 ]y[^ giTj involve the consciousness of 

self-identity Avith Jehovah ? So St. John’s Gospel 
certainly teaches. According to all the Gospels, 
He claimed a jurisdiction here and hereafter which 
no other sane man has ever ventured to claim. He 
showed no heMtancy in calling Himself ‘ meek and 
lowly,’ while in almost the same breath He de- 
manded absolute submission of intellect and will 
from all avIio expected to remain His ‘ friends,’ or ! 
hoped to be at peace with God hereafter (e.g. 
Mt 7^'®" 11^^', Lk 6^, Jn IS^^). Even in Mk. He is 
represented as claiming, Avithout raisgi\'ing, to be 
the expected Messiah and Judge of the Avorld (8^), 


who has power to forgive sins (2^^), and to Avhom all 
men OAve absolute spiritual allegiance (S^-^-^®). The 
other Synoptics, as Avell as Jn., specihcally repre- 
sent Him as claiming to be superior to the Avise&t 
laAvgivers and prophets of the past (Mt 12'^^ 19®, 
Lk ll^L 1^’) — Gne Avhose mission in the Avorld 

Avas to gR’e His life a ransom for the race ( Jn 3^®, 
ef. Mk 10^5), Himself tbe centre and object of the 
devotion of all men loyal to the inner light (Lk 19^“* 
20^®, Jn 5-^^ 7^"), the only Being Avho knew God 
(Mt IP'), a Saviour and Judge Avhose ‘Depart 
from me ’ Avas the severest penalty Avhich could be 
pronounced on guilty man (Mt 1^^ 7“^). Yet, not- 
withstanding all this. He is represented in every 
Gospel as being peculiarly calm, sincere, humble, 
and self-forgetful, .. b". -i -J singular 

■ ’‘"v.';.'* ' His OAvn 

i. i-" ■ o-'. - Avitness 

■ .fcantly possessing a I'-cMrc ‘(h'c;» 

, - ■ (. !.• ■■ >i sea,’ which peace Hc' beii(;\('-i 

He could impart to others. The self-consciousness 
of Jesus Avas the spring underneath the Temple- 
altar, out of Avhicli floAved the healing Avaters of 
Christianity. 

6. Christ’s relation to Christian experience. — 
\Yliatever Ave think, avIio never ate at the same 
table with Him, there is not the slightest doubt as 
to Avhat the earliest Christians thought of J esus. 
They neA'er attempted to analyze His states of 
consciousness, — He Avas to them the object rather 
than the subject of religion, — but of one thing they 
Avere absolutely sure, it AA^as He Avho had worked 
the mighty change in them. Whereas they had 
been blind, they could noAv see ; whereas they 
had been helpless, they now had conscious Aictory 
OAW sin ; and neAv poAvers in many directions AA^ere 
theirs. These neAv experiences came through Him. 
In coming to Him they had found God, and a new 
type of thought and life had appeared Avithin them- 
selves. Jesus Christ Avas the source of this change 
of personality. All the NT waiters agree as to this. 

A writer in the JE (art. ‘ Jesus ’)» though believing that Jesus 
never claimed to be the Messiah, at the same time acknowledges 
‘ hu I ik'iijr (‘h‘i ori-t ’o w r, - his claim that spiritual 

!>» ' 1**0 U'^-1 '•.‘uvai’-**) w- »*r 10 t'l '‘fl i'l the ■ ■ * , ■ • 

nis leadersnip.’ JSathaniel Schmidt (jProp/if . ' *. , , 

also makes a suggestive admission when he says that, while 
Jesus never claimed to be the Messiah, yet all rbe hopes of OT 
prophei-s embodied in King, Redeemer, and Divine Manifo-ra- 
tion were more than fulfilled in Him ; and although He never, 
probably, claimed to forgive sins, yet He could forgive them, 
and historically He has actually been the Saviour of the world, 
and is saving men yet (pp. 8, 203, 317). 

That Jesus Christ was the Saviour every man 
needed. One who could save up to and beyond the 
limit of the man’s best hope, was the common 
•' .. h' 'hose aaEo most ihoiigbrnilly ob-prved 
II • ■ and reported His A^mrds. ' It) is con- 

stantly assumed as a fact of consciousness, and often 
declared in unequivocal language, that every man 
has so nagriudly sItitkmI pgnin-t light and become 
such a slave to sin that he needs the very power of 
the Almighty to enable him to fulfil his moral 
duty and reach his spiritual ideal. He needs more 
than one act of omnipotence. He needs a God Avho 
Avill come and stay close to him, ruling the life, 
not from without but from within (Mk 7^®, Mt 15®, 
Lk 17^^ Jn 4^^ 15^”®). The earliest Christians are 
unanimous in the declaration that in coming to 
Jesus Christ they had found the Father, and that 
He was not afar off but Avithin ; and after Pente- 
cost they speak of the inAvard Presence either as 
‘ God,’ ‘ Spirit of God,’ ^ Holy Spirit,’ or ‘ Spirit of 
Christ.’ 

7. Origin of Christian experience.— Herein lies 
the explanation of the earliest typical Christian 
experience. The new religion Avas rooted in a 
neAv conception of the Holy Ghost. A perfected 
Christian experience was not possible until after 
Pentecost. There is no emphasis in the Gospels 
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upon personal experience. They have to do with 
‘Jesus only.’ His statements as to truth and 
His promise of future blessedness were sufficient 
grounds of certainty without any ^ experiences ’ to 
corroborate them. Salvation, according to the 
earliest Christian Gospel, is proved not by personal 
experience but by practi< al morality, a compassion- 
ate spirit, and obedience to the inner law — this 
inner law being objectified in Jesus Christ when 
He is known (Mt 25^*^'^). The proper use of 
talents, helpfulness, mercifulness, prayci-fubio-". 
and love for brother man — these iwc ilu: marks of 
a Christian. To be humble and self-forgetful, to 
care for the poor, and the sick, and the sinful — this 
is to ‘ inherit the kingdom ’ (Mt 6^^). A man may 
be a member of Christ’s Kingdom even thougli he 
has not consciously been >ei \ ing Him (iXIt 
He who forgive-- shall be forgiven (Mt 6^^}. To be 
a ClirEtian is not to ‘accei^t the word with joy,’ 
but to live, bearing fruit (Mt 13-®'^, Lk 8^*). In 
Mk. it is not even remembered that Jesus ever 
promised 'joy,’ or * peace,’ or ‘ rest.’ These words 
do not meet us in this earliest Gospel. Jesus was 
the sole object of thought. How a disciple felt 
was of too little importance to be noticed. In Mt. 
the iran-fo) miug n '.-iciple is the word spoken by 
Jesu-, lOMili is ‘rest’ 7-® 11^ 13‘-^}. 

In Jn. the transforming principle is Jesus, who is 
‘the Word’ and ‘the Life,’ and the result is 
‘ peace ’ (3^ 6^® 14^ 17^). With St. Paul the trans- 
forming principle is the Holy Ghost applying the 
redemption purchased by the blood of tlie cro>s, 
and the result is ‘joy’ and ‘glory.’ In the 
Synoptics the command is ‘Come,’ and if yon 
endure to the end you ‘ shall be saved.’ In Jn. the 
command is ‘ Believe,’ and he that believeth ‘ hath 
everlasting life,’ With St. Paul the central inter- 
rogation is, ‘ Have you received the Holy Ghost ? ’ 
— If so, you ‘ have been saved ’ (cf. Eph 2®). In the 
Synoptics it is following Jesus that is emphasized ; 
in Jn. it is being one with Jesus; in St. Paul’s 
letters it is being united with Him in His death. 
In the Synoptics salvation is educational ; in Jn. j 
it is biological ; in St. Paul’s letters it is sacrificial. 
The first type of thought emphasized the fact of 
salvation, the second its psychology, the third its 
philosophy. In their deepest meaning these three 
are one ; but they represent three tvpes of Chris- 
Ibnj thought, fix-m which resulted three types of 
( 'lirisi ii'in doctrine and Christian experience. Each 
type finds its root in the Gospel teaching ; but the 
appeal to the ‘inner witness,’ the making pro- 
minent of Christian experience, and the rise of what 
may be called the emotional type of Christianity, 
are all post-Pentecostal developments. So long as 
Jesus remained with them, tlie di<ciple.s did not 
think it worth while to talk of themselves, or 
notice their own inward emotions or mental experi- 
ences. But Jesus left them, and in utter loneliness 
and sorrow they stood gazing into the heavens 
which had received Him. But at Pentecost they 
began to awaken to the fact that He was still 
alive, still near them, still able to talk with them, 
and make their hearts bum as He talked. Then 
their eyes were turned within, and Christian experi- 
ence began to be of vital theological importance. 
It was the new Christian thought of the Holy 
Ghost which gave birth both to the Johannine and 
to the Pauline theologies and experiences. The Holy 
Spirit represented Christ in the believer’s heart. 
It spake with the authority of God Himself, and 
in the very accents of the One now gone. Christ 
was with them again. He had promised to come, 
and to abide with them always ( Jn 6^ 14^®). He 
had kept His promise. The Word was again 
incarnate, and was in each one of them. The 
believer’s flesh was His flesh (cf. Eph 6^, and 
especially the startling words of 2 Co 3^^ 6 5^ Ki'^pios 


rd irvedfL^L ia-riv). This discovery, that it was the 
Lord Jesus Himself who was speaking within them 
in the Person of the Holy Ghost, brought the 
experiences of the soul into new' imx->ortance. It 
was this consciousness of the indwelling Christ 
w'hicli filled the hearts of the early C’hri^tiiins w'ith 
joy, and made them a wonder to tfie heathen world. 

Typical Christian experience did not begin until 
Pentecost (Jn 7®‘*, Ac 2^^ 19-) ; yet the {Synoptic 
Gospels contain all the roots of the beautiful rod 
W’hicli budded in those later ecstatic experiences. 
Although, w'hen a sinner repented and w'as for- 
given, it W'as only the joy of God and the angels 
w'hich the Synoptics thought imjiortant enough to 
mention (Lk lo‘* incidentally w'e learn that the 
return to God brings a kiss to the soul and a song 
to the lips (Lk 15-'^*-'^). It was a home-coming. 
There can be no doubt that ‘]»i\;siTig Gou,’ and 
‘gladness of heart,’ and an oxliiim-aiiun w'hieh was 
like the exhilaration of w'ine, w'ere characteristic 
of the earliest Christian experiences (Ac 2^®* 

Every later Apostolic experience, however jubilant, 
aiipears prophetically in J n. {e.g. 4®® 15^^ 

17^=^). 

8. Hange and content of Christian experience. 

— Xo part of human nature is exclucled from 
the influence of saving grace. Schleiermacher 
centred religion in the feelings, Hegel in the 
intellect, Kant in the will ; but Jesus Christ 
centred it in the man. The Torah of J esus brought 
into loftiest j>rominence the fact that all man’s 
faculties of sensibility, intellect, and volition must 
he brought to focub in the act and state of loving 
self-surrender to God (Mk 12^). Christian experi- 
ence, as depicted in the NT, includes a new* intel- 
lectual vision, a radical shifting of the emotional 
centre, and a rectification and strengthening of the 
w'ill. 

The first step in a typical Christian exiierience 
is the reo<»giiii iors of a new horror in sin. Sin is a 
more hatoni) and deadly thing to the Christian 
than to the Hebrew or the Babylonian. It is not 
only an epidemic universal and fatal (Jn 1^), a 
blood-poisoning (9-^ 15^ ^4]^ w'orse than a lifelong 
paralysis (5^^), W'hich may be eternal (Mk 3^), a 
slavery (Jn 8®^), and an insanity (Lk 15^^) ; it is 
ungrateful (16®), traitorous (Mk 22®), unfilial (Lk 
15^^) ; the assassination of one’s higher self (9^), 
and a fratricidal blow at Jesus Christ (Mt 21®®, 
Lk 9®®). The cross shows God’s thought of sin, 
and those who have seen the cross get a totally 
new view of the guilt of sin. Jesus can never he 
seen as a Saviour, in the Gospel sense, until a man 
sees himself to be a lost sinner having no hope of 
help exce^it from God (Lk 7^ 15^'®^ 19^^). It is no 
sign of ‘ hejilthy-mindedne^s’ to feel no terror of 
sin. The ‘ neurotic state ’ is not one of keen sorrow 
for sin, but a state of hardness and callousness {e.g. 
Lk 15^^, cf. Eph 2^). Repentance is not a ‘patho- 
logical condition of melancholia,’ which is to he 
avoided ; it is the sinner’s only hope. It is the 
goodness of God wffiich leadeth him to repentance. 
To be ‘ pricked to the heart ’ w'hen one faces the 
cross is characteristic of a genuine Christian 
experience. When one reaches a state wliere he 
cannot feel these sharp goads of pain, then even 
God Himself cannot help him (Mt 12®^* cf. He 6®). 
Sackcloth and ashes are the appropriate clothing 
for the penitent (Mt 11^^). Yet it is not the 
emotional drapery, but the decisive action of the 
soul away from the wrong and tow'ards the right 
{Le, Christ) which is made emphatic (Jn 14®). The 
first call is to repentance (Mk H®). This is the 
first thing commanded, for it is the first possible 
active effort of the man co-operating with the con- 
stant effort of God — without whom he could neither 
W’ill nor act aright — in his own salvation. It is 
the first active human preliminary to a conscious 
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Christian experience. It is a radical change of 
niind {ixeravaiu}), involving a radical change of front 
{iTri.(Trpi<pu>). Tlie response of the will to revealed 
duty is the ‘Yea’ or ‘Xay’to God’s call. With 
the ‘ Yea ’ his eyes open, and he gets new vision. 
Sin can shut out even the sight of God and blind 
the soul to the dillerenee between good and evil 
(Mt 12--^). Purity of intent and purpose cleanses 
the lens of the intellectual telescope so that one 
can see God ; and when one sees God, many other 
things previously obscured become visible (Jn 4-® 

Saving faith, according to the Gospels, centres 
in Christ. It is not faith in one’s self or in one’s 
own salvation, x^tesent, past, or future ; it is a loyal 
surrender to Him who rex3resents the soul’s highest 
ideal of right, as Lord. Having accex)ted Him as 
Lord, the soul then finds Him to be Saviour (Jn 
^23 . 24p Synoptics the words iricrris, Tnareiia 

do not mean as much as with St. John and St. Paul, 
because the words ‘ Christ ’ and ‘ Saviour ’ did not 
mean as much ; but in every case the surrender is 
to Jesus up to the level of all the light received. 
Whosoever ‘wills to do his will’ shall know at least 
this, that Jesus can be tiusted (7^'^, cf. 9^). The 
testimonies to conscious x>®rsonal trust in Jesus 
Christ as the supreme standard of right and the 
never-failing and ever-present Helper of all sin-sick 
souls, fill every i>age of the NT. The result of the 
exercise of faith is not infrequently a change of 
opinion and judgment; it is always a change of 
affection and volitional relation to God. The man’s 
whole nature changes. Jn. states this hy the 
strongest po&''’bh of a second birth 

(3^®); but the p. i*" prophetically at the 
same thing. The man must make a new 1 •eg'n'"'" r. 
as radical as if he had become a child Jiga'u A*' 

18^ cf. Mk 10^®). A new seed of ])eisonalii.y must 
be planted within him (Lk IT-';. Idioro must 
he a change of the life passion (Mt 6^ 10®^). New- 
born thoughts ami ard powers must de- 

velop until the V ' j . ■ fui u- ! ‘ are practically 
reversed (Mk 8^ 12®*^* Mt 16‘-^, Lk 17^^). 

St- Paul constantly dwells upon this. The new life which 
one consciously obtains L'lroi.irh rnUh in Clsrist is likened 

to that which would be •" a co^se or 

bringing about a resurrection from the dead (1 (Jo 1522, Ool 2^3, 
Eph SS). The man obtains a new self, as if he had been re- 
( r li (I (1 r-) rJ'q. has started a new race, as truly as 

old Viren '1 ), riri'l the result is a new manhood, a new 

hiimanirv (to. xat.c^ [tsv ^ecv] Eph 424, Col 310), g-ovemed 

by a nc's^ law of life. 

All the Gospel writers mention, though incident- 
ally or prophetically, the liberty and the new 
strength and courage to will and to do the right 
which come with trust in Jesus, as well as the new 
and glad sense of love for both man and God {e.a, 
Mk 12^* Mt 11^ 25^, Lk 6^ ll-i* ^2, Jn 8^). One 
is not merely conscious of his own sincerity ; he 
can te.stify that a Father’s welcome has been given 
Mm, and that Christ has ‘ manifested ’ Himself to 
Mm (Lk 15^3 J n 14^^). Perhaps the Gospel doctrine 
most fully developed in the later wTitings of the 
NT is that of spiritual unity with Christ, through 
self-surrender to become one with Him. This doc- 
trine is found in germ in every Go^pd, but comes 
to compiefee flower in the proioimd ic,‘u-!iings of St. 
John. Unity with Christ does not, hoAvever, mean 
identity. The disciple may be iierfcctly like his 
Lord, Imt magnitudes differ. The best experience 
has in it a goo<l hope of a better experience. Unity 
with the Divine does, not make man a god, hut 
splendidly and fully human. The Ego not only 
finds peace when it turns to God, hut finds itself 
{!Mt 10®^ Lk io^®* Progress is now poss- 

ible. The man can now ‘win’ his own soul (Lk 
21^®). Jesus lifts life out of the ‘tragedy of the 
commonplace’ by offering to it a perfect ideal and 
the highest possible impulse to reach it. This 


guarantees never - ending develoxjnient. He who 
takes the Perfect for his ideal, and strives for an 
exxierience to match his vision, must have grace 
and more grace, life and more life (Jn 10^*^). 

Literature. — See Bibliaal Theologies for main discussion. 
Among best recent books on validity of \ ■■■' ■ ."'en by 

experience : Bowne, Theorg of Knowledge '/■ ' ‘‘P 

content of Christian consciousness : Star Duck, Fsychology of 
b „ \ r. . . .^ jiritual Lije\ Hall, Adolescence (vol. ii.) ; 

‘I-' . . ’/ Religic--- 71 1 ., On content of con- 
sciousness of a pious non-' ' . t . by present writer in 

Meth, Rev.y Sixth Series, vol. xxir. Best popular works on 
religious experience : Black, Chr. Consciousness ; Newbolt, 
Gospel of Experience ; Granger, Soul of a Christian ; Forrest, 
Christ of History and Experience ; Everett, Psychologic Ele- 
inents of Religious Faith ; Dale, Living Christ ; Clifford, Chr, 
Certainties 'y Hall, Universal ElemenU of Christian Religion, 
and Chr. Belief interpreted by Chr. Exyokiiee\ Stearns, Evi- 
dence of Chr. Experience. Camdex M. Cobern. 

RENDING OF GARMENTS.— The practice of 
signifying grief by tearing the clothes. There 
were four occasions on which rending of garments 
was enjoined by the Jewish Law: (1) death; (2) 
the apostasy of a member of the family; (3) the 
destruction, during persecution, of a copy of the 
Law ; (4) blasphemy. In the case of a member of 
the family becoming apostate the clothes were 
rent as for his death, and the mourners sat for one 
hour on the ground and ate bread and ashes. The 
n;;np (Laws of Rending) are very minute, and 
embrace no fewer than thirty-nine rules. For the 
dead the rending was to he performed just before 
the body v r- H • hid from view, and it was to 
be done ' Both sexes were ordered to 

rend the < the heart,’ i.e. to the skin, hut 

in supx^osed obedience to J1 2^^ it was to be ‘no 
farther than the navel. ’ For father or mother all the 
garments were rent till the breast was exposed, hut 
a woman was en j oined to rend her ; . • ' b" - r ■ 1 1 < ‘ : d ' ■ . 
private, and to wear it reversed. 1 ‘ . ■* 

sake of decorum, and the outer garment was then 
rent in puMic without her skin being exposed. For 
other relations (brothers and sisters) the outer gar- 
ment only was rent. For father and mother the 
rent was over the heart, hut in the case of others 
on the right side. The rent garment was worn for 
thirty days. The rent was ordered to be of the 
size of a fist (n-itD). It was not to be repaired in 
the case of mourning for parents till the time of 
mourning wa^. but for others it might he 

loo>ely (liMwn Logeihiu*. leaving a ragged tear, after 
seven days, and properly repaired after thirty days. 
A woman, however, might in all cases repair after 
seven days. The rending of clothes was not to take 

lace on the Sabbath, hut if it were done on that 

ay in excess of grief, it was excusable on account 
of the piety it betokened. No rending of garments 
-was obligatory unless news of the death were re- 
ceived within thirty days, except in the case of the 
death of parents. 

The action of Caiaphas (Mt 26®®, Mk 14®®) is an 
instance of the rending of garments for blasphemy. 
In this case the high priest was enjoine(i to renci 
‘ both his outer and Ms inner garments with a rent 
that could never be repaired.’ 

LnyRATURr,. — Edersheim. XT'; MacMe, Manners and Customs 
of Bible Lands ; Thomson, LB ; art. * Mournin}? ’ in Hastings’ 

\V. H. Rankizs’e. 

RENUNCIATION. — Ideas of renunciation in the 
teacliing of Jesus may he classed under three 
head.s : (1) renunciation of what is sinful, (2) sur- 
render of worldly possessions, (3) special self- 
abnegation. It may not he possible to draw clear 
lines of demarcation, hut these divisions are never- 
theless distinct. Tlie cares of this world anci the 
deeeitfulness of riches and the lusts of other things 
(Mk 4^®), that check the life of the soul as weeds 
choke the growth of the grain, may be said to 
indicate them in the reverse order. 
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1. Sin^ of course, is to be renounced without 
(|ualitication or compromise ; and whatsoever leads 
to sin. The ‘ thou slialt not ’ of the Decalogue is 
carried into the inner sphere with an extent and 
tlioroughness of application not known to the law- 
givers of the world. ‘ We have renounced,’ says 
>St. Paul, ‘the hidden things of (rLdio':x:-l\ ’(2 Co 
4"). But Christ’s commands go r;irLiji.r. ** If thy 

>'1 thee, pluck it out *' (Mt o’-^* 18*^* 

iiiese laws require not only the renunciation of 
V hatever desire, impulse, aim, or intention is con- 
trary to the will of God, but also of things inno- 
t ent that might tend to ‘ lead into temptation ’ ; 
the renunciation of that trebly manifested evil 
il Jn 21^'} by which the world is placed in antago- 
nism to the Father. 

2. Renunciation in its bearing on temporal poss- 

essions is exijounded in the address that followed 
the rebuke of covetousness (Lk Mt 6^^"^). 

Here Jesus emphasizes the distinction of the in- 
ward and the outward, the primary and the sub- 
ordinate, the essential and the accidental. The 
life is a far greater thing than the material means 
of sustenance, the body by which we live is much 
more important than its protecting garment. ‘ A 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possessetli.’ If what is primary 
and essential is made secure, what is secondary 
will follow as a matter of course. The error of 
the Gentiles is that they devote themselves to the 
secondary and neglect the fundamental. Men 
feed the outw'ard life and starve the soul, or they 
adorn the body and disregard its real dignity. They 
store up wealth, but are not ‘ rich toward God.’ 
But ‘ treasure in heaven ’ is the true riches. The 
spiritual is supreme. Our pr<Mycr should be for 
‘daily bread* or the ^aLi-fnctioTi of necessary re- 
quirements. We should seek the Kingdom of God, 
in the assurance that temporal matters will find 
julinsfmont Jiocoiding to ])i evidential law. 

3. Spc*‘'atl has its clearest state- 

ment In Mt KIK Wlierlior tliat pa^^Jige literal 
or figurative is immaterial, ^ ^^lu(; i" in the 

principle. The duty of abandoning good may be laid 
on men of hesitating disposition who need to be un- 
trammelled, or on special ministers such as the dis- 
ciples, who forsook all and followed their Master 
that they might give undivided effort to the 
preaching of the go.-jKjl. The things surrendered 
may be po— (•-•'ioii<, kindred, or even life (Lk 18^). 
An important lesson on the subject is found in the 
interview of the rich ruler with Jesus (Lk 18^® 
etc.). This man was outwardly perfect, yet con- 
scious of imperfection. He had rank, position, 
wealth, manners, and he had kept the Law. 
Jesus called on him to surrender his property and 
become a disciple. The first reflexion here is that 
formal is not real excellence ; that not the out- 
ward life only, but the heart, and soul, and spirit 
are to be judged. Hence it is that not the right- 
eousness of the Law, but the righteousness by faith 
is the hope of the Christian. With this youth 
may be contrasted his contemporary St. Paul, who 
attained to the mind of Christ, and for the sake of 
tlie higher life counted all things buc lo.s.'<. The 
second reflexion (which is virtually the same) is 
the ethical principle that benevolence precedes 
]jrudeiK:e, that the cause of the community is 
prior to that of the individual. The command to 
‘sell . . . and give to the poor’ was the fonii 
adapted to the individual case in which the prin- 
ciple of renunciation was expressed in the shape of 
social duty. In a religion which begins with the 
requirement of repentance and renovation of life, 
and which in aU aspects exalts the spiritual, subordi- 
nating the temporal and earthly, nothing is more 
fitting^ than the childlike spirit ; the graces of 
humility, meekness, and gentleness belong to tlie 
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new concej)tion of the beautiful ; while the strain 
of public duty requires the propelling motive of 
and the ready acceptance of self- 
t*. B:!: renunciation is not without reward. 

The individual is one in a large family of brethren, 
and his own good is promoted by the health of 
the community. He who subordinates the self- 
regarcling virtues to the altruistic, who abandons 
rights and possessions while he cherishes the love 
ot God and of man, will And even in this life 
‘ manifold more.’ Sharing tlie life of others, he 
will receive from tiieni more than he gives. By 
the frustration of false developments the basis of 
his per-onal life is >i.fOMgthc!ied ; and hy fellow- 
ship and service liis life becomes richer, nobler, 
more blessed. Thus is realized the paradox (Mk 
8^} that the Christian loses his life to save it. 
The dethronement of self is the beginning of 
moral victory and power. The path of renounce- 
ment leads to spiritual wealth. 

These principles derive strength from a study 
of Christ’s own life. The Son of Man had no 
possessions, no fixed abode. He toiled for the re- 
lief of the suffering- The project of kiiig-hb'TIv 
recognized as the temptation of Satan, fic -aved 
otliev'. — Kc could not save Himself. The model 
life was at all points a life of renunciation ; a life, 
too, of : ■ * i « o : : i ; i • h' endurance of wrong. But 
from tin d.-i’c v. ’ m ' i .■ m- cross came distinctly into 
view, renunciation was inculcated as a necessaiw 
condition of membership in His community. ‘ If 
any man will come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross’ (Mt 16^^ etc.). Victory 
through cross-bearing, life through death, became 
the final maxims of duty. And the disciples were 
required at once to behold the career of their 
Master, and to be prepared to undergo a similar 
experience. The principle of renunciation took 
the form of a courageous facing of difficulties, a 
steadfast endurance of ills, a heroic encountering 
<»r • ( •*-» • r.Hf.r. ..ri'l a submission even unto death. 
Hcri.j.ji' Ji” 'vpii Christian is St. Paul. To Mm 
crucifixion is bhe image of his relation to estab- 
lished society. ‘ The world is crucified to me and 
I to the w^orld ’ (Gal 6^'*). For Christians in general 
his language is more restricted but not substanti- 
ally different : ‘ they that are Christ’s have cruci- 
fied the flesh ’ (Gal 5^^). But, nevertheless, his 
tones are triumphant : ‘all things are yours’ (1 Co 
3^). The cross is the centre of and cross- 

bearing is the soul of virtue ; and the afflicted are 
‘ more than conquerors ’ (Bo B^), 

The law of Benunciation has l^en repeatedly 
restated in modem literature. ‘ Die and re- exist ’ 
was a maxim of Goethe. Self-renouncement was 
expounded by Matthew Arnold {Lit, and Dognia) 
as the secret of Jesus. ‘ Die to live ’ is a principle 
of Hegelianism. TMs latter axiom has been ex- 
pounded by Dr. E. Caird {Hegel, ad fn, ; Evolution 
of Religion, ii. 6-8) as the run darn cntal principle 
of a universal ethic. According to this authority, 
it is a law of the spiritual world, as contra-dis- 
tinguished from the natural, that self-realization 
is to be attained by self-sacrifice. The theorem 
‘die to live’ involves on the one hand absolute 
I surrender of self and of every good to the Father 
of spirits, and on the other hand restoration in 
anoiher form through the possession of an enlarged 
life filled wii-h deeper and wfider interests. The 
sacrifice of selfishness proves the birth of the true 
self, the individual deiiving from the univei^al the 
good for which it exists. The death of Christ was 
no accidental phenomenon, hut the highest revela- 
tion of the Divine in conflict wdth the world’s evil. 
The surrender of a life as a sacrifice^ to a cause 
tends to giv’e a universal value to the life so sacri- 
ficed- This, of course, does not differentiate the 
death of Christ from ordinary martyi’dom ; but we 
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may agree C’aircl that paraaioiint moral doc- 
trine must accord both with the lessons of history 
and with the highest reason of a universal spiritual 
IDhilosophy. By such tests we distinguish the true 
from the false i*enunciatioii, and arrive at a clearer 
comprehension of the Divine intuition of Jesus. 

On the other side, the reverse doctrine, that self- 
assertion is the essence of sin, has been rightly 
accepted as a fundamental truth of the moral 
sphere. The term so used includes the exaltation 
of the lower nature over the higher, and the placing 
of the individual or particular before the social or 
universal. This principle denies equality of right, 
repudiates the i^rimary law of love, and treats with 
scorn the consciences of men. Its essential mani- 
festation is in the lust of power and pride of life, 
though every other selfish gratification may he 
included. In mediaeval ideas pride held the dark 
• ■ - ■ ‘ ' ■ ■ r : . r ”.d conceptions of Satan were formed 

i I . !i . in modern times, and especially 

since Milton, the historic view is modified. In the 
career of the master-fiend whose history is the his- 
tory of evil (as that career is in Paradise Lost 
portrayed for all time) it is ‘pride and, worse, 
ambition’ that rule. True it is that down the 
Christian ages, and even within the Church, self- 
assertion has been as prominent (though not so 
abundant) as self-denial. But it is equally true 
that where such egotism has fiourished spiritual 
life has died. See, further, art. Selfishness. 

^ j-r-nr- Ttastiniars^ DB, art. ‘ Self-Surrender’ ; Newman 
Sri\'' , <■//,■*> , i’, Ethios^ p. 3T2tF. ; Miiller, ChrUtianv Doct. of 
ii. 362ff. ; ('hanninji. Complete iror/'s [ed. 1SS4], p. 259 if. ; 
tv. .\rcLier 15 uKt, N.'/V/i i. 27; A. Kempis, Imit. of 
Geor'jr<- riior. Mill oii thtr eh. iv. bk. 3 ; G. Macdonald, The 

Jitli'jiou'f }>! it'i ScLenttfic Aftpect (1903), T9 ; J.Strachan, 

Peh. IdeaU (lUOi), 4S. ” SCOTT. 

**REPENTANCE. — In Christ’s own life repentance 
has no place. The ■" 0 . contain no ex- 
pression, direct or •• m ■ f any feeling of 

penitence or of regret for anything He ever did 
or left undone, for anything He ever said or left 
unsaid. He never prays for forgiveness. He 
never knows of a time when He was not in peace 
and harmony with God ; He never speaks of 
coming into peace and harmony with God. 
Though He teaches insistently that all others 
must repent and become sons, and even then must 
pray for the forgiveness of their sins, yet He 
Himself knows nothing but that He is the Son of 
His Heavenly Father, and He never loses by any 
act the consciousness of the Father's approval. 
See, further, art. Siklessness. 

1 . Christ’s teaching on repentance. — ^In the 
teaching of Jesus the fundamental category was 
the Kingdom of God (^accXcla tov deov), i.e, the 
spiritual rule of God in the heart of a man or in 
the hearts of men. This ^aa-iXeLa simply means 
God’s authority established, God exercising His 
will and having His way, whether it be in a single 
human soul, or in a Church, or in a Christian 
community (as in the primitive Church of Pente- 
cost), or in the Church universal, or in the world. 
God*s Kingdom has come, that is, His rule is 
established, when and where His will is done as 
it is supposed to be done ‘in heaven,’ that is, | 
ideally, whether that be in a single heart or ‘ on * 
(the whole) earth.’ * 

This enables us to understand why Jesus has so 
much to say about righteousness. Righteousness 
was another name for the fulfilling of the will of 
God ; it was doing what God wanted done j it was 
the realizing of the rule of God. Hence men were 
called on to repent and become righteous. Re- 
pentance, as conceived and taught by Jesus, meant 
a change of the whole life, so as to subject it and 
to conform it to God, a radical and complete 
revolution of one’s view of God and attitude 
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toward God. This meant a change of the Avhole 
of life in its inlook as well as in its outlook; a 
change, in short, of one’s self, motives, aims, 
pursuits. 

Jesus’ primary thought Avas of a change to. 
For His starting-point was God. Hence the 
burden of His message was God and rigliteousnr-s. 
But this implies that there was Moncthhig io 
change from. Men were to free their mind from 
one thing and to fix it on another. They were to 
exchange one habitual, fixed state of mind for 
another — for its opposite, namely, for one that 
recognized, preferred, hungered after and sought 
for righteousness as the fulfilment of the will of 
God, as the realization of the rule (Kingdom) 
of God. 

What was it then that they were to change 
from ? Naturally it was from that which was the 
opposite of righteousness, that w^hich refuses the 
rule of God and excludes Him from life. In other 
words, it was from sin. In turning to God it was 
necessary, in the nature of the case, to turn from 
that which is opposed to God, from that state of 
mind which loves, enjoys, chooses sin ; which is 
permeated and dominated by sin, and which brings 
about the inevitable consequence of living in the 
practice of sin. So that, while Jesus had much to 
say about rmhl 0011*^ ness. He had much to say, and 
inevitably, about sin. We are now better prepared 
to understand what He meant when He called on 
people to repent. Popularly, repentance is under- 
stood to be a <*." n-ci.t and self-abasement 

looking to the i I'.t cf the wrong-doings of 

the past. This is one part of repentance, hut it is 
the least part. Sin lies deeper than the act. It is 
in the unrene/wed, perverse nature behind the act. 

So repentance goes deeper than the act. Sin has 
its root in the inherent condition of man’s nature ; 
repentance contemplates a change in this con- 
dition. And until this change is effected, sin 
will inevitably continue to rule. Repentance 
then, while it is a sense of regret and sorrow for 
the wrong-doings of the past, is far more. It is an 
agonizing desire, leading to an agonizing and per- 
sistent effort, to realize such a radical change in 
the state of the mind as will secure and ensure 
against^ wrong-doing in the future. Bom of a 
realization, more or less clear and pungent, of our 
natural sinward tendency and of our hopeless in- 
ability to coirect it or control it, it impels us to 
desire above all things and to seek before all things 
that change of mind and moral condition which 
will not only lead us to choose richu ousne-^. hut 
also enable us triumphantly to realize righteous- 
ness. Repentance goes to the root of the matter. 
The very word goes to the root of it. For what is 
jaerdvota but a ‘ change of mind ’ ? That this was 
the moaning of the word in the thought and intent 
of Jesus, tiie whole drift of His teaching implies. 
But it is specifically shown in those sayings of His 
which reveal His view of the inherent sinfulness of 
human nature: ‘If ye being evil’ QirovTipol bvres, 

Mt 711) ; ‘ a cormpt tree cannot (od S^varai,, v.^S) 
bring forth good fruit ’ ; and that terse statement of 
the whole situation which in one ( pign'.minfuic sen- 
tence sums up all that St. Paul s:iy^ ir rjit, ,v. venth 
and eigluli clmpters of Romans ‘ That v^hich is 
born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is born of 
the Spirit is spirit’ (Jn S&). It is what St. Paul 
calls ‘the mind of the flesh,’ and as good as calls 
the mind of sm (see Ro 

Repentance, as used in the Synoptic Gospels, 
covers, as a rule, the whole process of turning 
from sin to G(jd (a.s in Lk 24 ^'). So that in fhe 
broad, comprehensive sense of the Synoptics, it 
includes faith, which is a part of the process, the 
lasSt step of it. It i.s so used also in the discourses 
of the early chapters of the Book of Acts. There 

.h:irles Scribrif^'i^ Son^ j 
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the comprehensive condition of admission to the 'words of St. Peter : ‘Him hath God exalted as 


I brotherhood of believers and of i'>ar 1 i citation in 
the life of the Spirit is repentance (Ac 2*" 

Eaith is not mentioned, though, in the nature of 
the case, it is included. 

In the Fourth Gospel the reverse is the case. 
There faith is the condition of salvation (Jn 
315 . i 6 .aa). But while repentance is not specifically 
mentioned, it is included in the notion of faith. 
Faith is the trustful commitment of one’s self to 
God for forgiveness of sin and deliverance from 
sin; but it is i --yrhir* hy impossible to commit 
one’s self thus to God without renouncing and 
turning away from all that is contrary to God. 
And this impossibility is expressed or implied in 
the discourses of the Fourth. Co.-iiij. For they 
clearly set forth the moral ( \ of faith. 
A man cannot exercise faith whose heart is not 
right, whose moral condition and attitude of will 
are opposed to the right And this moral con- 

ditionality of faith is exactly what is meant by 
repentance, in its narrower sense. Faith is the 
condition of entrance into the experience of salva- 
tion, the enjoyment of eternal life ; but repentance 
is the p-yclK^hjc'-.-al and moral condition of faith. 
As L-ri-rii,!’: ih’c i?) unattainable without faith, faith 
is unattainable witho... :■■ ■ ..i: : •. 

But Je.sus was a ■ t a theologian. 

Consequently His cal' r as a rule, 

in the form of those ( v .!'» :hat speak 

to the heart. Such is ‘ Pharisee 

and the Publican (Lk and that of the Pro- 

digal Son (15^-24). The latter of these is the 
truest, the humanest, and the tenderest picture 
of repentance to be found in the Bible. The essen- 
tial elements, in the repentance of the Prodigal are 

(1) a realization of his desperate condition : ‘ He 
came to himself ’ ; ( 2 ) a definite mental determina- 
tion to reverse his course and retrace his steps at 
any risk : * I will arise and go to my father ’ ; 
(3) the decisive act of breaking away from his 
surroundings and going straight into the presence 
of his much wronged father ; ‘ He arose and came 
to his father ’ ; (4) his absolute, abject, self-effacing 
humility : ‘ I am no more worthy to be called a son 
of thine; make me as a servant’ ; (5) his open, 
outspoken, unreserved, unqualified confes.sion : ‘I 
have sinned to the very heaven, and my sin is 
against thee, 0 thou best of fathers.’ 

2. How Christ leads men to repentance. — If 
repentance means what we have seen, namely, the 
change from the self-centred life to the God-centred 
life, then Jesus is the author and inspiration of 
repentance. No other was ever able to reach 
down deep enough into human nature to effect 
this change. And He does it (1) by means of the 
revelation which He gives of the beauty and 
blessedness o"" r'r':!,-. ■ ■■1 in conti'ast with the 
ugliness and w-, 1 -m' sin. This revelation 

makes one ‘hunger and thirst after righteousness.’ 

(2) By means of the revelation which He has given 
of God and the Fatherly compassion of God toward 
alienated and sinning men. (•) ) By means of the sur- 
passing and compelling exhibition of His own love 
in reiiouncing self and enduring such suffering as 
He did for "the reconciliation and redemption of 
men. (4) By working in man through His Spirit 
that sorrow for sin and hatred of sin which lead 
men to renounce it and to turn away from it, seek- 
ing forgiveness and deliverance. ( 6 ) By holding out 
to men and giving to men the power to forsake sin 
and to overcome the tendency to sin. (C) Through 
the convincing effect of examples of that moral 
transformation which He is continually working 
in men and women of all sorts and conditions. In 
short, the history of Christianity in the past and 
the Christendom of the present both form a solid 
commentary of fact on the pregnant and potent 


Prince and Saviour, to give repentance and for- 
giveness of sins’ (Ac 531 ). 

LiTBKATrRE, — U* n . . TTi ; Wendt, Teaching of 
Jefius’^ Steven-. 1 ; BevbchlaG:. 2s T Theology-^ 

' ' :■ . ofChrmt; Stapfer, 

• ■ rs’ art. ‘ Kepentance ' ; 

. / ■ ' ■ • le Witt Hyde, e/e, nVy 

■ ■ '■ ' ts (1&99), 62 ; C. A. Bri^g.S 

' / . ■■ ' . J. Watson, 

Orfuce uyw;? '>• nenney, * iliree Motives to Kepeiiiauce * in 
jExj7. 4th Ser. vii. <18U:3) 2;32; C. (Jr. Monteiiore, * ilabhinio Con- 
ceptions of liepentance ’ in JQR xvi. (191)3) 209 : P. J. Maclagan, 
The Gospel Fie in (1900), 71; H. Black, jEdinhurgh Sermons 

(1906), 89. Gross Alexander. 

REPETITIONS. — The word ‘repetitions ’ is found 
in the Gospels only in the phrase ‘ vain repeti- 
tions ’ in Mt 6" ‘ When ye pray (RV ‘in praying’), 
use not vain repetitions, as the heathen (RV ‘the 
Gentiles’) do : for they think that they shall be 
heard for their much speakhig.’ The original 
word (^arraXoY^aj, written by mvciorn scholars with 
a in the second syllabh*. after kB) seems to be un- 
known to cla.^isicai Greek, occuning only in the 
comme-'t ''■f Si— • T\2.- i,.-- (c. 530 .a.b.), 
and in .. , -.1 by the Gospels. 

Its origin has been explained in three ways : (1) as a word 
related to ^a.rrapi^tx>, and deiived from Battiis (Bavroffb the 
name of a Libyan stammerer said to be associated the 
early history of Cyi*ene, or a woidy poet ; (2 1 a.*' an oiii»matopoetic 
word imitating the utterance of a’stamincivr (Giirnm, H. Holtz- 
mann, Meyer' . I'C' ' - t. ' rii-'d co's. [,!»'■ .'■-fa Semitic element— 
Neo-Hebrew '^rra-. .V"-’' ’ 0 . O: . • -n ‘vain,* ‘worthless,* 

i\ f»iv‘>ented ii! Miodern Araoic oy bafiai, a term of contempt, 
A’xp T xii. 6<‘, and Xoyeo). The last derivation, which may have 
t>tn-n in :lu inir ds of some of the Syriac translators (Svr&m 
and Pal. Lect.), has the powerful support of Blass {ExpT-sii. 
60), and apparently of Zahn. It is not w’holly new, for some 
earlier scholars regarded the word as a hj-brid, but found a 
different Semitic element. Zahn suggests that it was coined by 
Greek-speaking Semites, w'ho, in writing the word with tt, 

» wished to connect their new formation 
. explanation is not absolutely certain, 

but may be safely pronounced more i)robable than the first, and 
is, on the whole, preferable to the second. 

The meaning of the word, or at least part of the 
meaning, is suggested by 7roXi/Xo7£a in the latter 
part of the verse. What our Lord condemns is 
clearly verbosity, the unthinking use of many 
words, and perhaps also the formal, careless use of 
expressions which are in themselves appropriate. 
Tlie reference to Gentile eiTors in this respect is 
well illustrated by the cry of the priests of Baal on 
Carmel (IK 18’^), and the shout of the Ephesian 
mob, kept up for more than an hour (Ac 19'^). 
Additional illustrations are supplied by Hindu 
practice (Ward, cited by Rosenmiiller, Das alte und 
neue Uoryeiiiand, v. 08 f.) and Tibetan Buddhism 
(Rhys David, Buddhism^ 209 1). For an Egyptian 
condemnation of the practice see ExpT iv. 507. 
That the later Jews were liable to wordiness in 
prayer might be inferred from the Lord’s warn- 
ings, and is put beyond doubt by a number of pas- 
sages in the Talmud. It is noted with approval 
{Beralch. 025) that the righteous of an earlier age 
used to devote three hours a day to prayer and six 
hours to waiting, an hour before and an hour after 
each hour of prayer. R. Meir (of 2nd cent. A.n.) is 
reported to have said that a man ought to utter a 
hundred benedictions in a day {Menahoth, 43d). 
R. Shimeon ben Nathanael, one of the disciples of 
R. Jochanan ben Zakai, warned his hearers against 
formalism : ‘ When thou prayest, make not thy 
prayer an ordinance, but an entreaty before God ’ 
CAdotAy ii. 17, ed- Taylor). The threefold repeti- 
tion of the ‘ Eighteen Blessings,’ a custom the germ 
of which may have begun to develop in our Lord’s 
day, was of itself calculated to encour^e formal 
repetition. Some of the Rabbis recognized the 
perU and tried to check the tendency. An instance 
of verbosity which elicited a rebuke from a Rabbi 
is given in Berakh. 005, ‘0 God, great, mighty. 
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awful, glorious, strong, terrible,' etc. Yain repeti- 
tions are still in favour in the East, in Islam and 
its sects (Robinson Lees, Village Life in Palestine^^, 
pp. 4S, ol f.; John P. Brown, Dervishes, p, 57). 

Literatore. — B esides the authorities cited above, see Wet- 
stein and Zahn on Mt 67; Bischoff, Jesus und die liabbiiien-, 

1905, p. 71. W. Taylor Smith, 

REPOSE. — 1. It seems superfluous to labour 
{6,g. as Liddon, Bampton Lecture, p. 20 ; Edersheim, 
Lf i. 5991) the point that Jesus needed repose, 
bodily rest, relaxation, as witnessing to His real 
human nature. This feature of His experience, 
along with others, appears as a 0[uite simple and 
natural thing in the picture of the Prophet of 
Nazareth as presented by the primitive Evan- 
gelical tradition. The Synoptics repeatedly speak 
of the crowds that gathered about Jesus in the 
course of His work. The brief story is full of 
movement, press, and popular excitement. With- 
drawal from time to time for rest and prayer was 
simply imperative. Mark conspicuously calls at- 
tention (as in 6®^ Seure , , , k, dvaTradcracrde oKiyov) 
to the various occasions when Jesus sought escape 
and relief from the crush- The Fourth Gospel, 
too, for all it'i peculiar portrayal of Jesus, accords 
with the SyrioptLc-. in this description of His 
ministry: see especially the mention of popular 
excitement in Jerusalem and elsewhere in chs. 6. 
7 and 10. Nor must we overlook in another con- 
nexion the homely picture of Jesus resting, tired 
out with His }' '-hi •; in Jn 4®. This in a 

way matches “i picture found ija the 

threefold Synoptic narrative, in which the Master 
beats a speedy retreat after one busy and exhaust- 
ing day, and sleeps like a child through the storm 
(^Ik 4^®'^ [!). At the same time it is to be noted 
that undoubtedly Jesus sought by such with- 
drawals fvru : i.li’i" l'“e not only repose and relief, 
but also (•Fi.-iMi.r!' '( - for the special instruction 
of the Twelve. As particular instances of this, 
Mk 3^® and may be cited (see Bruce, art. 
"Jesus,’ § 11, in BBi, vol. ii.). 

2. R, iiOMi of .‘“pirii ii** <i trait in the character of 

Jesus r .1 r’'l}i»';l\’ jjpfH-ar- in the Gospels. If in 
doing I'-.'' vorh- of ili'ii ihat sent Him (Jn 9^) He 
often seems * ohne Rast,’ He is always in manner 
cind spirit ‘ ohne Hast.’ Suppliants for His help in 
healing the sick are often frantic in their appeals ; 
He in responding ever displays composure and 
deliberation. Contrast, e.g., the entreaties of 
Jairus (Mk and the calmness of the whole 
attitude of Jesus (v.®®) ; the quiet response, ‘I will 
come and heal him’ (Mt 8^), and the hurried, eager 
request of the Roman captain on behalf of his 
servant. These are typical instances. John pre- 
sents the same feature in the description of our 
Lord’s behaviour on hearing of the sickness of 
Lazarus (eh. 11). The paroxysm of grief which 
shakes Him when He conies to His friend’s grave 
(vv.^-®®) only throws into relief the normal com- 
posure which recovers itself in Such, too, 

is the relation of Gethsemane’s agony to the calm 
dignity wliich shows itself through all the rest of 
the Via Dolorosa. It is also a characteristic of 
the teaching of Jesus that there is an entire 
absence of tlie impatience, fuss, and strain which 
so often cliaracterize the schemes of social and 
religious work launched by His well-meaning 
followers. With all the zeal and diligence that 
His sayings lay stress on, He always speaks with 
the accent of one who can afford to wait. It is 
not a mere matter of chance that serenity sits on 
the face of the Lord, as He is represented in the 
unbroken tradition of Christian art. 

3. In the well-known passage Mt ll^s-so Jesns 
offers the gift of repose (dvdTravo-Ls, EY rest) to 
those who ivill learn of Him. It is true, dvdirava-Ls 


strictly speaking denotes relief from labour, a 
break to afibrd rest to tired toilers (see Trench, 
NT Synonyms, § 41) ; and it seems also to imply 
the resumption of labour. The words of Jesus, 
however, teach that to take His yoke and bear 
His burden, to live and serve as He teaches and 
as He lived and served Himself, will itself be 
dvdTra.\}(n% as compared with other modes of living 
and serving, the yoke of wliich is never to be 
resumed. ‘ A Ciiristi corde manat quies in animas 
nostras’ (Bengel, in loc.). Tranquillity of soul, 
then, is a promised accompaniment of true Chris- 
tian diseipleship. A temper eagerly cultivated by 
Stoics [Mquammitas was the last watchword given 
by Antoninus Pius to his bodyguard) is also a 
precious Christian grace. 

‘ Drop Thj’’ still dews of quietness, 

Till all our strivings cease : 

Take from our souls the strain and stress, 

And let our ordered lives confess 

The beauty of Thy peace.’ (Whittier). 

J. S. Clemens. 

REPROACH. — The word is found in EY as a 
v(nidi*r!i.g of four Gr. terms that either occur in 
tLio ihwrjcN or are used in the NT with reference 
to Christ Himself — the nouns Sretdos, oveibLcriibs, 
and the vbs. ■u^pi^cc. 6»'6tdos = " shame,’ as 

the ground of reproach (whereas 6vet8La-p.6s is the 
actual reproaching), is found only in Lk (of 
Elisabeth’s barrenness), ij^pi^^ is once rendered 
‘reproach’ (11^®), but properly means to ‘insult.’ 
6v€idLffiJ.6s and 6veLUt<v are the terms with which we 
are specially concerned. The subject comes before 
us in three forms : (1) reproach as tittered by Christ ; 
(2) reproach as borne by Him; (3) reproach as fall- 
ing upon His people. 

1. As uttered by Christ. — The language of re- 
buke {eirLTLpLdo}) is several times ascribed to J esus 
(see art. Rebuke), but seldom the language of 
reproach. When w’e distinguish between the two, 
the difference seems to be that rebuke denotes the 
simple censure of a fault, • h''- • -ii .. v i 

it some em^Dhasis upon t- ■■ p ■ >'■• ! I ■■ ■ ■ 
attaching to it. And so it seems to be part of the 
method of Jesus, as understood by th*- F.\ .M!ig“li'-i 
to point out faults rather than to fas ten ihe stigma 
of disgrace upon the culprit ; He was more anxious 
to effect improvement than to inflict punishment — 
His eyes being ever towards the future rather than 
towards the past (cf. ‘ Neither do I condemn thee : 
go thy way ; from henceforth sin no more,’ in the 
Fericope Adulterce, Jn 8^^). Once in EV (Lk 11^®) 
the word ‘ reproach ’ is used with reference to our 
Lord’s utterances, but there by a misrendering ; 
for the Gr. vb. is which means to ‘ insult,’ 

not to reproach. But the Evangelist, it is to be 
noted, does not say that Jesus insulted any one ; 
it is * one of the lawyers ’ who accuses Him of in- 
sulting the legal class. It was not our Lord’s way, 
however, to insult people, even though they were 
His enemies ; and, on examination, the charge of 
this lawyer serves only to illustrate the tendency 
of offended pride to rf'ganl n (loc^biral ion of the 
honest truth as a ground of personal offence. 

Only on two occasions is the vb. 6v€i5Ll'c>} em- 
ployed to describe the language of Jesus, and both 
times AY rendeis ‘upbraid,’ which RY rather 
inconsistently retains. In 1 1-® J o^U" rei)i> )a < li os 
the cities in which most of His migluy work^ were 
done, because they r^ented not ; an<i in the Ap- 
pendix to Mk. He reproaches the Eleven for 
their slowness to receive the testimony of His 
resurrection. These cases suggest that Jesus did 
not hesitate to add reproach to rebuke when He 
thought it deserved. Capernaum was ‘ his own 
city’ (Mt 9b cf. 4^®} ; Chorazin and Betlisaida had 
shared wi-th it in the fullest manifestations of His 
power and grace. The men Avhom He is said to 
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have reproached for their unbelief and hardness 
of heart were those whom He had specially chosen 
to be the dej)ositaries and messengers of His 
gospel, and whom He had trained through long 
months for this very purpose, lavishing upon them 
all the wealth of His Divine treasures of know’- 
ledge and love. No wonder that in these cases 
the censure of Jesus became reproachful. And 
indeed His rep>roach was more frequent than ^ve 
mhjht gatlier from the occurrence of the word in 
tlic Gospel narratives, and was most fi’equent 
when He was dealing with those of whom, lo\ing 
them the best, lie expected the most. Was He 
not speaking reproachfully when He said, ‘ How 
is it that ye do not understand ? ’ (Mt 16^^) ; * How’ 
long shall I be with you ? how long shall I bear 
with you? {17^"); ‘Have I been so long time with 
you, and dost thou not know me, Philip?’ (Jn 
IP). Was there not a more reproach in 

His voice when He said to Hie irui.or, ‘Judas, 
with a kiss dost thou betray the Son of ^lan ? ’ (Lk 
22“^) ; and in His eyes when, as the cock crew. He 
turned and looked upon Peter (vv.^* ? 

2. Eeppoach as borne by Christ. — So far as the 

term is concerned, it is only by the tw^o robbers 
who were crucified along with iSim that our Lord 
is said to have been rep‘i\jached {dvetdl^ca, Mt 27^, 
Mk 15^^ ; see RV). This reproach by the robbers 
h’h.“ i:, J:he general sub;ject of the reviling of 

V in connexion with His trial and cruci- 
fixion, for which see art. Mockery. 

In the Epistles the word ‘ reproach ’ receives a 
much wider meaning, as denoting generally the 
shame and contempt, the hardships and snftering 
w’liich Christ endured in the days of His flesh. In 
Eo 15® St. Paul exhorts Christians to a life of un- 
selfish consideration for others hv pointing to the 
example of the Master, and quotes in thi> con- 
nexion the exact words of the LXX tr. of Ps 69® 
(68^®] ‘ The reproaches of them that reproached {oi 
6p€L5L<rfjLol tQv 6v€i8L^6vrci}p) thee fell upon me.’ The 
Psalm describes the sufierings of the righteous 
man at the hands of the ungodly, and the verse 
quoted represents him as telling' how he has to 
bear the reproaches directed against God Himself. 
The Apostle, however, transfers the words to 
Christ, and makes them describe how He bore the 
burden of reproach for others, and so serve to give 
point to an exhortation against self- [>1 easing. 

In 1 \\o pa>'Siigos the author of Hebrews uses the 
<}\'pre--iun ■ ihe reproach (dm§£<rg^s) of Christ,’ or 
‘ his reproach,’ to denote the earthly shame and 
sorrow of Jesus. In the first case (11®®), Moses is 
described as ‘ esteeming the reproach of Christ 
greater riches than the treasures in Egypt.’ The 
writer’s idea apiK'jn'*' to he, not only that by 
identifying himself v.-iili hi- dc-pi-cd p(M>i»lc Moses 
took upon himself a hiinh'ii of coiutMupl and suffer- 
ing resembling that vliicli wa.- afrer-^xard': borne 
by Christ on our behalf, hut that he had Christ 
prophetically in view — saw Him afar off, even as 
Father Abraham did (Jn 8®®), and was strengthened 
by the vision to run his own race with patience 
(cf. He 12®*®). In the second passage (13^®), the 
Jewish-Christian readers are exliorted to a fellow- 
ship w'ith the sufferings of Christ, in the words, 
‘ Let us go forth therefore unto liim without the 
camp, bearing liis reproach.’ The allusion ap- 
parently is to the sin-olFering on the Day of Atone- 
ment without the camp of Israel, and to the suffer- 
ing of Jesus without the city gate ; and the mean- 
ing is that those Jewish-Cfiristians must forsake 
the sphere of the OT religion, break off the old 
ties of national fellowship, and face all the pain 
and contumely that this would involve, so tliat 
they might share in the better blessings of the 
great Sin-offering. 

3. Reproach as falling upon Christ’s people. — 


Both in Mt. (5^^) and Lk. (6®®) ^-rms 

a part of the last Beatitude — tht, of 

Persecution. There are, we have seen, two kinds 
of reproach — a reproach that is just, and one that 
is unjust ; such reproach as Christ uttered, and 
such reproach as He endured. In deserved re- 
proach there lies great sorrow and shame. The 
Lord’s backward look through the open door of 
the hall sent Peter out into the night to weep 
bitterly (Lk 22^"^*) ; the remembrance of the last 
words addressed to him by his Master must have 
been as a barb to the aiTow of remorse that sank 
so deep into the soul of J udas (Mt 26®*7 Lk 22’^®). On 
the other hand, both honour and blessing belong 
to undeserved reproach falling ujion Christ’s people 
for their Master’s sake. Jesu> frequently fore- 
warned His discii^les that i)ersecntion would come 
upon them throngh fol!o\\xn'„^ Him (Mt 5^®^* 
10®®* ®® 13®^ 16®^ Mk 10''^'- Lk 6®® 2P2, Jn 15®®). 
And in this Beatitude He -pec ij illy forewarns 
them of the persecution of false and bitter tongues 
— more tr^’ing to some natures than the stones of 
the moh or the tyrant’s scourge and sword. 

The A];o^tle^. and the early Church had their 
full share uf the reproach of evil tongues (cf. Ac 
013 011 1733 2128 2222 24®* Eo S% Ja 2^, 1 P 4^). But 
the glory that lies in being reproached for Christ’s 
sake, and the Lord’s great promise regarding this 
experience, were never forgotten. It was this that 
taught St. Paul to bless xvlien he was readied (1 Co 
4^®). It was evidently with the very words of 
Jesus echoing in his ears that St. Peter wrote, ‘ If 
ye be reproached {6p€l81^€<x6€) for the name of 
Clirist, blessed are ye’ (IP 4^'*). And when the 
author of Hebrews speaks of the ‘rc'proaih of 
Christ’ — telling of the manner in wliidi ii was 
esteemed by Moses, and iirgin;! hi- 7 Ihiw-believers 
of the Jewish race to go vi:l (MH the camp 
with that reproach upon them — it may be that he 
also is recalling how Jesus taught His disciples to 
rejoice in reproach because their reward in heaven 
was great (Mt 5^®, Lk 6®®). For in the one case he 
represents Moses as forming Ms estimate of the 
reproach of Christ from his respect unto the re- 
compense of the reward (He 11®®), and in the other 
he exhorts Christians to the bearing of the same 
reproach, on the ground that they look for the 
abiding city which is to come (IS^"*). 

J. C. Lambert. 

RESERYE. — In Mt 7® Jesus counsels reserve in 
the communication of rcl ig ioi 1 ruth. That maxim, 
Avhich has had great aiMl .-ini-rt*r developments in 
the Church, stands alone, both in its place in the 
Sermon on the Mount and in His teaching. Its 
meaning, then, can he gathered only from His 
practice. 

1. It was never Jesus’ custom to meet religious 
curiosity or speculation. As He was teaching, one 
said unto Him, ‘Lord, are there few that he 
saved ? ’ (Lk 13®®’®®). He did not answer ; He said, 
‘Strive to enter in at the strait gate . . He 
turned His hearers’ attention from that specula- 
tion, which has no saving power in it, to the clear 
duty and wisdom of the moment. When Peter 
asked if the parable of the Servants waiting for 
their Lord was addressed to the disciples specially, 
or to all, Jesus did not answer (12^^). He painted, 
instead, another picture for the inward eye of the 
heart. In both cases it was the pracHcM and 
most imperative needs of the soul^s relation to 
God that He considered. That directing pur- 
pose shown in these cases, e^lains the silences of 
FTijs teaching, the r^erves of His revelation. WTien 
He spoke of those on whom the tower fell, and of 
the Galilseans whose blood Pilate had mingled with 
their sacrifiices (13^*®), the old problem of the suffer- 
ing of the innocent was suggested ; hut He sh^ 
no light upon it. He made practical use of it. 
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instead, as a call to repentance. The imnwrtality 
of the soul is the presupposition of all His teach- 
ing about the love of the Heavenly Father for men. 
His children. ‘ The life after death, Lightfoot and 
I agreed, is the cardinal point of Cliri-tianil y ’ 
(/n Memoriatn, Author’s Notes, p. 2.'11 n.). Hut 
Jesus, of His own impulse, only enunciates this 
truth at the end of His mission. And a practical 
need then impelled Him. His disciples needed con- 
solation for the days after His death, and He left 
them the hope which would ■ i .1 their faith 
and loyalty (Jn 14). With J . ■. declaration 
of any truth depended wholly upon the needs of 
faith *in the heart. 

2. Jesus practised reserve as to His personal 
claims. The Jews came and asked Him, ‘How 
long dost thon make us doubt : if thou be the 
Christ, tell us plainly’ (Jn 10-**). They were sur- 
prised at His silence about what seemed to them so 
important. And His blessing of Peter (Mt 16^®'^'^) 
shows that He had been silent also in private, even 
among the inner circle of His disciples. His reserve 
is explained, not by the slow growth of His own 
conception of His Messiahship, but by the method 
of e-tabHJii]ig the Kbi : ‘ '■'* CxmI which He had 

set before Him fron: ; ' i ■/ -. i • ; ‘ : b; ^ . The weapons 
of His warfare were ■ ii*; | y’’ 

aim was to set up the Kb’.,..-!',-: s v i.bi' ‘ i. 5 lysb hearts, 
to win their heart’s I"i', .‘m i-.;- !i; Father. 
And for that end the appeal of all His activities, 
miracles of help and healing and words of teaching, 
was single. He aimed at the heart, the seat and 
source of faith, where the vision and the love of 

f oodness, with their dynamic impulse, are. And 
'eter’s confession was a joy to Him, because it 
came from his heart’s assurance that Jesus had the 
words of eternal life (Jn 6®^, Mt It was faith 

in goodness asserting itself against the appearance 
of T'l Miis faith Jesus confessed His great- 

nes . i'» • mission. He did so, because then 

He was merely certifying the Divine supremacy of 
that goodness which had, in its lowliness and sim- 
plicity, won the love and trust of their hearts. 
Through their faith they reached His authority. 
Jesus recognized no other mth to faith in Him as 
Messiah, the revealer of the Father, and the founder 
of the Kingdom of God upon the earth. He sent 
the inquiring Jews back to this road (Jn 10^"^) ; 
He withdrew from the people who, from material 
ideas and expectations, would have made Him 
king (6^^) ; and He declined to answer the chief 
priests and elders, who came inquiring for His 
authority, because they were not simple-hearted 
or honest inquirers (Mt 21‘-®"“' ). This single regard 
for the interests of faith in the hoarn exjuaiii< al.<o 
His reserve with the messengero of John (11-"-*). 
John belonged to the old economy (11^^) ; his pro- 
phecy of the Messiah’s coming had been a pro- 
phecy of judgment (3^®). The simple acknowledg- 
ment by Jesus that He was the ^lessiah could 
never have brought to Mm enlightenment and faith 
as to tliat Kingdom of heaven whose least disciple 
was OTeater than he. Its inevitable consequence 
would have been to confirm him in his old expec- 
tations of judgnient ; it would have appeared to 
him a call to wait in patience the good time of the 
Messiah, when He would play the stern part John 
had foretold. Therefore J esus gave no direcjt answer 
to John’s question. He i)ointed rather to all the 

f racious activities which were partly the causes of 
ohn’s dcubfing inqwuicMice. These'were the signs 
of that Kingdom of lo\c wliich Jesus was establish- 
ing; ami if John wore c,vcr to gain the higher and 
richer conceptions of God and of man manifested 
there, he must see the Messiah through these quiet 
and lowly activities of loving helpfulness, and be- 
lieve in Him as Him that should come, because of 
them and not despite them. 


3. The sufferings of the Messiah.^lt was imme- 
diately upon Peter’s confession that J esus began to 
teach the necessity of sufiering and death for Him- 
self (Mt 16-b Mk 8^^). There are a precision and a 
fulness of detail in the account of this teaching, 
which are probably reflected back upon it from 
later experience. But the tragic note^ enters then 
and dominates the later teaching both in public and 
private. Its emergence at that time does not prove 
that Jesus entered then upon a new ■ r ■ of 
His mission, taught by the progress It 

is more probable that this tragic note was in His 
conception of the task of c-'iMbb-Mijig the Kingdom 
from the beg in mug. His wilueriiess temptation 

argues that (Mt P* 'b ; It is implicit in His Beati- 
tudes upon the meek and the persecuted, and in 
His teaching of the earthly rewards of hypocrisy 
(6-* ; and the deeper spirit of the OT, with its 

Mstory of religious growth through th- ■ 

of the saints and the long '■ .T ■*"_ [ ■ ■_ ■ 

Jehovah’s love, could not he r: »■<: ■ ■ ■ the insight 
of His meditation thereon in the years of His pre- 
paration. The joy of the early days does not con- 
tradict this. It was the natural answer of the heart 
to those new thoughts of the love of the Father 
which Jesus preached. And in Jesus’ own thought 
this tragic element was not in contradiction with 
that instinctive, buoyant joy in His gospel, though 
then He had many things to s^ to them which 
they could not hear (Jn 16^'^). Peter’s confession 
brought the (qqori unify of revealing further the 
depths of the riclic.?* oi the wisdom and love of 
God. 

Reserve, as practised by Jesus, was^never a politic 
means of leading men’s ir ■ ■ ^ . ’b to doctrines 

which might startle or first sight; 

it consisted only in seeking, with a single aim, the 
practical needs of faith in the heart— -belief in that 
Divine Love whose outgoir ’ ' ■ » ■ b * ■ . ; : ■ d 

in whose fellowship and ser^ .• Ii 

Literature. — Ker, Sermons, 1st ser. xx. ; ExpT iv. [1893] 
446 ; Paget, Studies in the Chr. Character, xxii. ; J. Smitl^ 
Th‘> 1'* .. 'V- of Christ (1904), 269; B. Whitefoord in ExpT 

Vi. / - •: ) i Richard Glaister. 

RESISTANCE.— See Retaliation. 

REST, — 1. There is in the Gospels frequent 
allusion to the value of rest as the purchase of pre- 
ceding effort, the i ;■ -Ji'b-’i that is provided 

for sore afflictions. I'ii- ''■ on the Mount, as 

the proclamation of the new Kingdom, guarantees 
such rest and peace to those who serve and suffer 
for the sake of that Kingdom (Mt 5^“^^). Pros- 
perity in the world can make no such promises (Lk 

1220 1625). 

2. As rest, physical, social, and religious, is an 
organic necessity of life, and is protected by con- 
ditions of time and place, it should not he set aside 
for effort that is uncalled for, or that confuses the 
lower and higher forms of rest. Such was the 
lesson given in the home at Bethany (Lk 10^^). 
SimilaHy, the lilies of the field, while developing 
to the full their own character in their own place, 
are content to remain lilies (Mt 6^ 2 ®). 

3. There is an ignoble state of rest that may 
slothfiilly or blindly oppose the call to a higher 
and truer contentment (Mt 1 Lk 19^®). Christ’s 
^ft is life abundant (Jn 10^®), but the bestowal 
involves asking, and faith’s exertion of knocking 
is expected at the entrance into life (Mt 7^). 

i. In the parable of the Sower, the recompense 
is in the abundant harvest. This increase is the 
way of nature where hindering things cease to 
operate. The list of obstacles typifies the things 
that impoverish or prevent altogether the fruit- 
fulness of discipleship. In the Kingdom of heaven 
the instinct of citizenship is to he rich toward God. 
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Its gratification is not toil but rest (Mt IpS; see 
art. Repose). 

Literature. — The subject is treated homiletically in maiiv 
vols. of Sermons, as H. Allon, IndicelUng Chriat (1S92), 41*’; 
Stopford Brooke, Gospel of Joy (1S9S), 123 ; E. Flint, Christ’s 
Kingdom (1SC5), 22 ; E. \V. Moore, The Promised (19U4; ; 
R. Rainy, Soh>' , ni „>} nifh God (1902), 37; J. H. Jowett, 
Apostolic tJhin/h nt (lOul). 87. See also ExpT ii. (1891) 110, 
viii. (1S97) 239, x. (1899) 48, 104, xii. (1901) 466. 

(x. M. Mackie. 

RESTORATION. — Round tins word gather some 
of the most fascinating problems of our thought in 
regard to the possibilities of human destiny. 
Every lover of his kind, and everyone who has 
cau>,1;^ -■)!!•( th'ji- of the spirit of the Lord Christ, 
is ceisipilh-i, Ml - his own mental and spiritual 
satisfaction, to ask, What is to be the issue of all 
this complex life of man, the beginnings of Avhicli 
we see on the earth, the final issue when the 
Divine purpose concerning the race is accom- 
plished ? And n;au3-aijy the Scriptures of the NT 
are eagerly scanned to “discover what declarations 
are there made, or hints given, respecting the 
issue. Above all, has the Master of Truth left us 
any definite teaching on which a fair and inspiring 
hope may be built? At first sight it must be 
confessed that to those who look for express state- 
ments of our Lord and His Apostles in regard to 
future destiny, the results of a restrained exegesis 
are disappointing. Isolated expressions and pas- 
sages may be, and often have been, pressed into 
the service of preconceived hopes; but, on the 
whole, the statements of Scripture afford too 
slender a basis on which to raise a structure of 
dogmatic assertion, and do not throw light very 
far into the great mystery of the future. The 
di-apfHjinimenl, however, is modified by two con- 
"idcrjulon^ : (fi Many of the references to the 
future life are (j[uiro hicidonLal, and occur in wurit- 
ings which are themselves obviously of the most 
occasional character, in which, therefore, the 
immediate doctrinal or ethical concern is para- 
mount, and no intention of dealing with the 
problems of Eschatology w^as before the waiter’s 
mind. (2) The niysteriousness wRich everywhere 
surrounds our human existence is an es.sential 
part of life’s discipline. If all the mystery con- 
cerning the future were dispelled, the race would 
be without one of its most refining and sanctifying 
influences, much of life’s interest would vanish 
and its finest essence evaporate. The Evangelicts, 
the Apostles, and even our Lord Himself in His 
earthly life, were required to vindicate to them- 
selves the Divine purpose in this mortal career 
without having all the future destiny of mankind 
rcveahvl lo thcMii. Limitation of knowledge here 
seems to be essential to the very being of human 
nature. 

In considering the Scripture intimations regard- 
ing the hope of a universal Restoration of humanity, 
it must be clearly seen that whatever hopes may, 
more or less distinctlj’, emerge in the expressed 
thought of the Apostles, are all clearly based upon, 
and inspired by, an enlarging thought concerning 
the Person of Jesus Christ, and the revelation 
given in Him and recorded in the Gospels. 

The word * restoration ’ (d7roArard<rrao-ts, AV ‘ res- 
titution ’) is found only once in the Gospels, and in 
its verbal form, in Mt 17^b in connexion with a 
hope current in our Lord’s time of a moral renova- 
tion of the nation under the leadership of Elijah 
(cf. Mai 3^ 4®* ®), and declared by our Lord to be 
fulfilled in the great spiritual movement initiated 
by John the Baptist (Mt 17^®'^®). The noun is 
employed in Ac 3^^, where it Avould be extremely 
mteresting^ if we could believe that St. Peter, 
in his anticipation of the aTroKon-acrrdarecos 

Trdvranf, had in his mind any thought of the uni- 
versal restoration of mankind, and its final up- 
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raising to the life of fellowship with God. His 
need of mental enlargu-i.uuiL, given later by means 
of the vision (Ac lO^'*^), to enable him to believe in 
the possibility of Gentile salvation, is decisive 
against such an interpretation. We may well 
inquire, however, how far the expression, calculated 
to express so much, -was due to the wTiter of the 
Acts, St. Luke, to whom such - phrase 

and such a large hope for vvt/uU I natur- 

ally commend itself. 

But the question remains, Does the larger idea 
of the restoration of humanity as a whole to 
obedience, and to the condition of blessedness for 
which it was created, receive a ^variant from the 
words and thoughts of Scripture ? 

1. In examining, first, our LorcVa oivn teaching, 
which we take as fundamental in the consideration 
of the question, it must be clearly understood what 
we are to ask concerning it. *VT e desire to know if 
we have any evidence from the \vords of Jesus re- 
ported in the Gospels, that He Himself held the 
faith oi the final restoration of all men. W as it 
for Him included in the pos-.ibilitie> of the future? 
or have we any express dechiiatiou chat in this life 
only is there a po.''>ibi:iiy of right moral decision 
being made, witl* the con.-equeut attainment to a 
right and saving relation to Gud ? The last ques- 
tion stands on the threshold of the inquiry ; for if it 
he unmistakably answered in the affirmative, it 
must determine the whole lu’oblciu for those wdio 
accept His authority as fimil ; viiilc, if no such 
declaration is found, the way is left open for a 
redeeming process beyond the bounds of this brief 
mortal life. 

Our Lord is reported to have spoken of ever- 
lasting or eternal punishment {k6\u.giv ai<£>rLov), ap- 
[laromly the (*p}>o-'iit‘ of life, everlasting or eternal 
(i'w);;/ alAviov, Ml The use of the same term 

aldivLos of both life and punishment has inclined 
many to regard the passage as decisive on this 
momentous question ; out the majority of modern 
scholars consider that the seonian (literally * age- 
long’) life or sufi'ering is to be understood as at 
least po^ibly terminable, and that the expression 
applied is qualitative rather than quanUtativo, 
referring to the relation of both life and de;ii,h lo 
God rather than to duration of time, ‘Eternal’ 
and not ‘ everlasting’ is its true equivalent. It may 
also be said tliat even if the expressions are meant 
to refer to the endlessness of the punishment or of 
the blessedness, they may properly be understood 
as a very strong assertion of the undoubted fact 
that the suffering that comes of sin is eternally, 
endlessly bound up with the sin, even as the 
blessedness of the righteous is necessarily involved 
in their obedience. The hopelessness of the blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost is summed up in 
the words ‘he is guilty of eternal sin’ (Mk 3^), 
The latter possibility, however, is novrhere asserted 
of all who ‘ die in their sins ’ (Jn 8^^), and leave this 
world unrepentant. See Eternal Sih. 

Similarly, the same fact of the eternal and neces- 
sary association of suffering wdth sin i.-^ exido-sctl 
in Mk 9^3-48 worm that dieth noi,' am! ‘ the 
fire that never shall be quenched.’ But in neither 
case is it declared that those who are sent away 
into that searching experience are doomed to abide 
there endlessly. The fire of the Divine wrath 
against sin is essential to the Divine Being, and 
while God is God it cannot but bum. Both 
passages convey a most solemn warning to men 
against being caught into that holy wrath, the 
fieiy trial of suffering and remorse that inevitably 
waits upon all disobedience, against that dissolu- 
tion of the life which elsewhere our Lord describes 
as the cutting of man asunder, and as that terrible 
portion of the unbeliever or hypocrite which is 
weeping and gnashing of teeth (Mt 24®b cf. Lk 12^). 
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Unspeakable horror of the 'vvorlcl to come for the 
impenitent and disobedient reveals itself in all that 
He teaches ns LT.L’jr'dd’:.; it ; in His sense of sin, and 
the mischief, ter; ;ip- t-nd agoiij^ 'svhich it works ; 
in His urging that it were ‘ prohtable,’ good for a 
man, to make the utmost sacrifice of all that makes 
life good to live, even to the plucking out of the 
eye or the cutting ofi' of the hand, rather than to 
be cast into that loathly Gehenna which our Lord 
glances at, rather than depicts (IMt ; hut of 

tlie duration of that state of woe He gives no hint. 
Altliough it may with much force he maintained 
that the images He employs — the worm, the fire, 
the salting with fire — are all most naturall 3 ^ in- 
terpreted as purifying and clcan-inp {igrijchs.-, yet 
it is wiser to see that lie lcnve'^ 1 1m* Lb ..le pu'-pose 
in all that process of retribution to he 

inferred from :iic whole revelation of God which 
He had given in His earthly life. See, further, 
ETERiq-AL Fire, Eternal Punishment. 

Hue weight must he assigned to the remarkable 
reticence maintained by JeWs regarding the world 
to come, both concerning the nature of Hie blessed- 
ness of heaven, and the future destiny of the unre- 
pentant. In His incarnate condition, under the 
limitations necessarily involved in the taking of a 
veritable human nature, mucli of that future w^as 
hidden from His view as from ours. The discix>line 
of mystery rOiic(-ir;Lrig the future world, which is 
so salutary for or.” siaiirrt, was not without its 
value in the perfecting of the Eedeemer. And 
therefore, while He possessed absolute knowdedge 
of the moral conditions of that life, kindred as they 
were with the moral conditions of life here. He was 
not ■»n\!h;.^] to see all that future unfolded. 
And most significant that of the course 

of events in that ^ sequestered state,’ in that ■world 
to which the sinful pass at death, He speaks no word. 
And He nowhere precludes the possibility of moral 
growth and betterment in that vast Unseen ; the 
parable of Hives and Lazarus (Lk speaks of 

‘a great gulf fixed’ prohibiting a passage from 
either of the two contrasted states of being to the 
other, hut it was not a gulf across which there 
could come no communication or redeeming influ- 
ence, for Hives and Abraham can hold converse ; 
and the parable hints not obscurely at some better- 
ment of the selfish rich man who begins to have a 
genuine concern for his brethren (unless it must be 
inter] »retcd as a subtle form of self -excuse). 

The Gospels contain no word of tlii'^ life a?- being 
absoluteh' and finalH decisiv e of all Iniman 
and remembering the complexity of life not for the 
heathen only, and for nations chosen to play an- 
other part than a religious one, in the great i)iirpose 
of God, but for men living in full gospel light, yet 
doomed from their birth and before it to an almost 
hopeless incapacity for truth and virtue, our moral 
nature shrinks irresistibly from such a thought. 
On the contrary, we have certain indications, not 
beyond question and yet full of hopeful suggestion, 
that the mind of Jesus reached out beyond all the 
complexity and travail to a glorious issue and con- 
summation worthy' of being called ‘ the glory of the 
Father.’ He speaks in Mt 19^ of a coming Re- 
generation (7raXty7e*'f£rta) in which those who have 
faithfully'- followed Him shall share His rule ; but 
we have no clue as to whether His w’ords are in- 
tended to reach beyond the definite establishment 
of His Kingdom as an actual fact among men. 
But in that Kingdom once established He placed 
His hope, and He taught us to pray’- for its coming 
as the equivalent of the Divine will being done 
on earth as it is in heaven. 

In Jn 12^- (cf. Jn 3^^) He declares that His ‘lift- | 
ing np ’ shall he the means of ‘ dra^vving all men ’ to 
Himself, and His words are naturally interpreted 
as expressing His hope and expectation of a com- 


plete redemption of mankind, and can scarcely be 
satisfied by saying that though this is the natural 
effect, it may never he the actual efiect of His 
supreme sacrifice. 

On the whole, while it must he confessed that we 
have no certain statement from our Lord as to the 
final issue .’.i* ’ ave yet much to en- 
courage a *■; . in harmony as that 

attitude is with the intuitions of the human heart, 
and with the whole disclosure of God’s love ‘ in the 
face of Jesus Christ.’ The Son of Man and Son of 
God lias ‘ thrown light ’ not only upon tlie intima- 
tions of immortality which existed in the heart of 
man, but also upon the problem as to future 
restoration, not so much by what He says as by 
His whole Personality, His revelation of and 
abiding relation to the unseen Father. 

2. Upon that revelation in the actual Jesus of 
Nazareth, and upon their increasing sense of the 
infinite importance of the Christ wdio ever liveth, 
the Apostles found their thought and speculation, 
so far as these find place in their writing-. I'cgnid- 
ing the larger and ultimate issues of u-ch mpi i<>ii. 
Whatever hopes they ]»ermit tliemselves to express, 
all centre in His l\ii-onality and power. The 
vagueness which characterizes most of the refer- 
ences to the question is due to the fact that the 
writings are all casual. In no case are the authors 
specifically or .'"'''y dealing with the 

problem, being • so mu<b . ■ ; ’* 

cal Apostles, dei ■ ^ ■ ithical x*:' <•:’ 

the Churches and with individual salvation. 

(а) In the Johannine ■wiitings are found many 
principles of truth on ■‘.■■‘ivb r.\ “ -k ,i '“in.- r.K 

. ’ ’ ■* '■ \-.r enough be founded, such as the 

"'I -God is light, and in him is no 

darkness at all’ (1 Jn 1®) ; but there is no evidence 
that the writer had apprehended these logical 
inferences. 

(б) In the First Epistle of Peter two important 
passages are 1 P and 4®, which, in spite of a 
considerable weight of adverse exegesis which for- 
bids any dogmatic assertion based upon the words, 
may fairly be taken a? ^uggo-ling that the scope 
of redemption is not limited lo i ho present scene. 
The Apostle has the conception of an underworld 
from which a moral process is not excluded. 

(c) In the Pauline writings the most conservative 
exegesis reads a clear declaration of the Divine 
purpose that all men shall be saved, but denies 
that any certain hope as to the final issue can be 
built upon the fact. Here many will naturally 
diverge in judgment, and feel that they can raise 
their hope so securely nowhere else as upon the 
expressed purpose and will of God (Ro ll®^, 1 Ti 
2®* ^ cf . 2 P 3®). When once the holy will of the 
Father, in its might and energy and Divine per- 
sistence, is realized, the Christian man may at least 
‘rest in hope’ of an issue beyond our farthest 
vision. Martensen [Christian Dogmatics, Eng. tr. 
-174 -4R4; a type of those who regard Scripture as 
! ]'r(^-oni ing cwo ^^ido- of the truth respecting future 
, do^1iny wliich iin‘ at present unreconcilahle ; Wt 
, iho antinomy’ winch no doubt exists will largely 
' di-a]ipoar if tlie yiroctes- of development in Apostolic 
and especially in Pauline thought be allowed for. 
In his earlier Epistles (1 and 2 Thess.), St. Paul is 
I largely influenced by the apocalyqitic ideas of 
traditional Judaism (1 Th 2 Tfi 2®-’®). But in 
the later stages of his writing a larger conception 
of the Divine purpose begins to find expression. 
In Eo 8^^ he anticipates a glorious ‘ revelation of 
the sons of God’-— and in lU- he expresses the 
widest design in the Divine mind, determining all 
the mysterious process of redemption, as ‘ that he 
might have mercy upon all.’ And, as his thought 
matures, his hope expands under an enlarged 
sense of the central position of the ever-living 
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Christ in this world and in all worlds, and under 
his feeling of the larger spaces in the Divine pur- 
pose and working — the ‘ages upon ages’ (Eph T 
3-0- In Col declared to be the 

creator of all things visible and invisible. All 
things (ra irdpra) find their cohesive principle in 
Him {crvpeaTTjKev), and their final consummation {eh 
aiiToy). In Eph 1^*^ He is the Head of all, in which 
the whole creative and redeeming process is to be 
summed XLiji{dvaK€<paXan^craa6a(, rdirdyra iv Xpiorrcfi), 
and in Fh 2^^^ His is the Name at which the whole 
created universe is to bow with undivided acclama- 
tion. In Col the blessings of redemption are 
extended to the whole system of things (ef. Eph 
l 2 i. Qn which Toy {Judaism and Christianity, 
pp. 407-408) says : ‘ If we are to see here the con- 
ception of a final reconciliation between God and 
His creatures, a blotting out of evil in the sense 
that it shall be transformed into good, a complete 
harmonizing of the universe so that neither angel 
nor man shall be found to set himself against the 
Divine ethical order, then we must hold this view 
to spring out of a philosophical thought wkich does 
not find support elsewhere in the NT, and which 
did not afterward meet with wide approval in the 
Churcli,’ And though this may be conceded, and 
though we must not be blind to the fact that the 
issues thus gloriously expressed were not fully 
thought out by the Apostle or applied to the ques- 
tion of Restoration, yet, b.'ised as they are upon 
the Person of Christ and : ; ' " \ 

principles of His teaching am ■ ■ 
be taken to express a sober and restrained hope- 
fulness for the ultimate issue, which shall never 
for a moment be suflered to lessen the evangelic 
urgency that ‘ Now is the accepted time ; now is 
the day of salvation ’ (2 Co 6^). 

The hope of a final completion of the' Divine 
purpose in the restoration from sin’s dominion of 
all mankind must derive much of its force from a 
contcmjJatiori of the alternatives; from the diffi- 
culty 01 supposing a Divine purpose and will 
efoT‘nn1ly a»*t,ive yet never attaining to its desire, 
or of (-(inceiving' of ati v human soul as eternally 
incapjiblo of re^poiKihiu io Gio ^^ll-[•or^ ad\ <• L<»ve 
of (io«l, or C;f iliirikirig of any olt rnal fclhiiy of 
the blc--('d whk-li can be urulistiirluxl by \ )\o know- 
ledge of living souls alading in a iM)peh;'-> <iooni. 
Alleviations of the ide.-i of erornal piini''iirn(‘TU mk-Ii 
as that of ‘ Conditional Immortality ’ ofiend almost 
equally against the fundamental instincts of the 
human heart, which cannot think that the All- 
wise and All-loving has created any soul in His 
ovm image to prove but a waste and an abortion. 

‘ Which else He made in vain — ^which must nob he I* 

Such thoughts are in the human intuition, and 
they are based upon the nature of God as made 
known to ns in Christ J esus, and upon the eternal 
Personality of Him ‘ who was dead, and is alive for 
evermore ; and hath the keys of death and the 
unseen world ’ (Rev F®). They are reinforced by 
the human love for its ovm kind, which at its 
highest finds voice in Browning {Saul) : 

‘Would I fain in my impotent >Garriirip^ do all for this man, 
And dare doubt lie alone shall not help him, who yet alone 

can*?’ 

And on these rests the conviction that ‘faith in 
the exceeding grandeur of reality shall never be 
confounded’ (Sir O. Lodge, Life and Matter). 

Literature. — ^The subject is treated, in loe., by the following : 
various works on NT Theology ; Salmond, Christ. Doct. of Im- 
mortality ; Petavel, The Problem of Immortality (1892) ; Toy, 
Jiidaism and Christianity, ch- vii. (1892) ; Row, Future Retri- 
bution ; Maurice, Theological Essays ; R. H. Charles, Eschatpl- 
oqy, chs- ix. x. ; J. Pyfe, The Hereafter (1890) ; Wendt, Teaching 
of Je^sus, Eng. tr. i. pp. 364-408, ii. pp. 340-374. W. B. Alger, 
Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life lo (1880), is 
critical from the point of view of a past generation, hut con- 
tains, amid much strained and perverse ex^esis, and consider- 


able rhetoric, many illuminating suggestions in favour of a final 
Restoration. On the same or kindred lines, but with truer 
exegesis, are Farrar, Eternal Hope Mercy and Judgment 

(1881) ; Cox, Salvator JI undi : Is ChrUt the Saviour of all Meni 
(1877); Jukes, The Second Death and the Restitution of all 
Things (1888) ; Plumptre, Spirits in Prison (see pp. 193-204 for 
citation of divines, ancient and modern, in favour of Restora- 
tion) ; Letters of Erskine of Xiinlathen — one on ‘ Final Salvation 

of all,’ T. H. Wright. 

RESURRECTION OP CHRIST. — 4. St. Pauls 
summary of the Resurrection appearances (1 Co 

15) is, says Godet {Com. ii. 435), the most ancient 
and most official of the records w’e possess. If 
Harnack’s chronology be made our basis {Gesch. 
der AltchristL Lit. vol. ii. (i.) 236 fi*.), our Lord’s 
death was in a.d. 29 or 30 ; St. Paul’s conversion in 
30 ; his correspondence with Corinth, 53. His visit 
to St. Peter at Jerusalem would be in 33. Thus 
he had known this tradition for nearly 20 years, 
and recorded it within 23 years of the Resurrec- 
tion. On St. Paul’s list of the witnesses we note : 
— (1) That it is a list and not a narrative. It is the 
barest siiniirary. expressed with the utmost con- 
ciseness .c-‘. Linn*,.'. Thcol. Essays, p. 331). (2) It 

is derived and not original (1 Co 15^ ‘I received’ 
[TrapeXa^ov], ‘ I delivered unto you ’ IwapeBcoKo}). If 
we here possess a primitive tradition orally com- 
municated to St. Paul by the older Apostles, then 
it would be uncritical to infer that St. Paul ‘ knows 
nothing’ of any appearance which he does not 
record. (3) The order of the list is chronological. 
This is shown by the use of dra, iTeira : ‘ then to 
the Twelve ; then ... to above 500 ; then ... to 
James ; then to all the apostles.’ (4) The purpose 
is not primarily apologetic (cf. Ctnnhridgc Tmol. 
Essays, 395, 329, 330). The _ Resurrection of 
Christ was not disputed at Corinth. The intro- 
duction of the list nere is due to that instinct for 
>yateiiiatic completeness, that determination to go 
down TO fir.^t principles, which is eminently char- 
acteristic of St. Paul, rather than to any apolo- 
gist’s desire to convince men who do not believe 
that Christ is risen. (5) The selection is evidently 
official (cf. Knowling, Testimony of St. Paul, p. 
301) — St. Peter as the first of the Apostles, St. 
James head of the Church at Jerusalem. ‘Peter 
and James were at the time of writing the two 
most prominent persons in the Christian Society, 
St. Paul himself not being excepted’ {Ch, Quart. 
Rev., Jan. 1906, p. 330). The same applies to the 
Apostles in a body. The other appearance is 
recorded for its numerical importance. Thus the 
omission of the Women from this official list is not 
surprising. It is noticeable that the Fourth Gos- 
pel, although recording the appearance to Mary 
Magdalene, yet omits it from the official enumera- 
tion (Jn '2V*). Thus the Fourth Gospel supports 
St. Paul’s procedure, and demonstrates that omis- 
sion is not necessarily due to ignorance. 

On St. Paul’s list of the witnesses, see, further, Ch. Quart. 
Rev., Jan. 1906, 327-331 ; Knowling, Testimony of St. Paul ; 
Gess, Das Dogma von Christi Person und Werh, xvii. 

2. The personal testimony of St. Paul to Christ’s 
Resurrection. — comparison of the three accounts 
of St. Paul’s conversion in Ac 9. 22. 26, which may 
be respectively denoted A, B, and C, shows certain 
variations. 

(1) The intervention of Ananias, contained in A and B, is 
omitted in C ; the instruction given by him being in substoce 
transferred in C to Christ. Ii may be, as Blass considers (Act. 
Apost. ix.), that the historic order is maintained in A and B 
rather than in O, since such instruction as to the Apostle s ^ty 
would come more naturally under (silmer circumstances and at 
a later time. It should also be noted that of these three 
accounts the first is the historian’s narrative in the course of 
the events, where Ananias would necesfiarily be mentioned. 
ITie second was spoken to the Jewish throng on the^ce^to 
the Prditorinm, where the mention of Ananias and his ortho- 
dox^*^ would be reassuring to the hearers (cf. Knowling, op. at.). 
The third, spoken betore the mag^WsrateS;, enmte him, be<^uw 
the reference would ncis in any degree istsrengtheh the Apostle's 
case, nor be desirable on Ananias* account. Agam, it is note- 
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worthy that the incident of Ananias is, as Blass says, separable 
from the main ev^eiit. Its omission by St. Paul in 1 Cor. shows 
this. It does, however, entail the important loss of reference 
to St. Paul’s baptism "iven in A and B. It may 'oi- p-\ c'noloai- 
cally dirBcult to -L'''ai-.ds“ \ na nas’ instructions from m. Pan's 
own reflexions. Jhn lii a^am is distinct from the momentous 
isSLie. 

(2) The effect upon the attendants is recorded with varia- 
tions. In A they are described as KSioLoiTt; tav qtcoir/.s 
"hi iieOJpOVVTi;. In B, hi <^uivy,v oliK '■^XOUO'IX.V CSV AaXetJvTiO? jUUOl. In 
C the attendants are not mentioned. It is usually said that the 
distinction of case after implies that the attendants 

heard the sound (g-enitive) but could not distinguish the sub- 
stance (accusative) of the message (cf. Grimm-Thayer, Lex.). 

But, taking the extreme case that these details 
cannot be reconciled, do they vitally alter the 
central affirmation ? Is not some confusion be- 
tween the effect on St. Paul and that upon the 
attendants very readily accounted for on the re- 
ligious principle that receptiveness varies with 
spirituality? Zeller (followed by Pfleiderer, Ur- 
christentum, i. 61) has, indeed, made the most of 
these differences (Acis, vol. i. p. 287), on the 
ground that for the objective character of the ap- 
pearance great importance must attach to the 
testimony of St. Paul’s companions. But the 
essential points are ju'rfccily clc.u' ; that the attend- 
ants were bewildered and confused by an external 
incident whose nature they evidently took for 
sujiernatural but could not further explain. 

On the three narratives ’ ' . f ,*t her, Kmoa’"*!'.'. Testi- 
mony of St. Paul; Sabatvr /.'■/■< ' - Our • J. apotre 

Paid et Jims Christ ; Chase, Credibility of A.cts ; Kacknam, Acts. 

So far as to St. Paul’s personal Ic'^tiuioiiv re- 
corded in Acts. To this must be adued LlKJierur- 
ences in his Epistles. It is certainly remarkable 
that amid his courageous self- revelation no account 
of his own conversion is given in the Epistles. 
And yet any such account would obviously be 
necessary for his opponents rather than for his 
converts, who must have heard the story orally ; 
and this is '-"ly v hat the allusions and in- 
ferences in Iv-i-.l'.'- suggest. There are 

here three points to be remembered : (1) The ex- 
ternal or objective character of the appearance 
outside Damascus ; (2) the fact that this external 
appearance is not incompatible with intellectual 
preparation for the change ; nor (3) with an inner 
revelation in the department of the intellect as to 
the significance and far-reaching character of the 
external revelation bestowed (cf. Maurice Goguel, 
L'aputre Paul et Jims Christ). 

{ct) Theologians were formerly disposed to con- 
fine the intellectual change in St. Paul to the 
period of reflexion subseg^uent to conversion. 
Modem writers place it chiefly in the period be- 
fore. It may well have been in both. Conscious- 
ness of the impossibility of unaided compliance 
with the requirement of the moral ideal (Eo 7) 
may well have prepared the way for the accept- 
ance of Christianity, altliough by no means neces- 
sarily even sugge'-tiiig, still lc>s involving, its truth. 
On this point tlie greatest caution is essential. 
We have no information. The elaborated hy- 
potheses whereby St. Paul is supposed to have 
made the transition to Christianity in purely sub- 
jective ways are wonderful feats of critical in- 
genuity, but they have no necessary relation to 
history. Wliat is certain is that he believed the 
transition to have been suddenly effected by the 
manifestation of the Risen Clirist. 

(b) Similarly with the question of the inner 
revelation of Christ within tlie mind of St. Paul 
(Gal 115.16 reveal his Son m me’). Because 
St. Paul received a mental enlightenment, it cannot 
po>.-ihIy follow that he did not see an outward 
vision or hear a voice. Rather that 'which lie heard 
and saw formed the external data of his inward 
thoughts and convictions. The careful distinction 
‘drawn by St. Paul between inner visions of the 
iord (2 Co 12), as to wliich he cannot tell whether 


they were in the body or out of the body, and the 
event appealed to in 1 Co 9^ as the certificate of 
his Apostleship, show how vividly conscious he 
was of the external objecti \'0 nnture of that vision 
of the Risen Christ (>oe lie'guel. p. 82). But that 
there was an inner revelation also as the result 
of the external vision is, of course, essential to the 
value of the vision. Indeed, it would not be easy 
to exaggerate the vastness of this inner revelation 
to St. Paul, provided always that space is left for 
the external circumstance wliich created it. 

As to the external, objective character of St. 
Paul’s vision of the Risen Christ, this and nothing 
less is required by the Apostle’s language. ‘ The 
metaphor of ;jn .miinx'ly birth, which he employs 
in regard to Iji'i'-elf « I Co 15®), implies a sudden, 
violent, abnormal change which brought him weak 
and immature into a new spiritual world ’ (Chase, 
Or edibility, p. 72). Moreover, St. Paul places the 
appearance to himself in the same category with 
those to the Apostles in general (1 Co 15 ; cf. Gal 
1^®- and Li-litfoot’s paraphrase). 

3. Evidence of the Evangelists.— The Synoptic 

problem must, of course, be studied elsewhere. 
Nor do our limits allow an analysis of the various 
documents. (1) The original of MJc., so far as we 
possess it, ends with the vacant grave, but no ap- 
pearance of the Risen Master. [On the question 
of the last twelve verses of the present Mk. see 
above, p. 131 ff.], (2. 3) But wliat the original 

Mk. no longer gives us is supplied by Mt. and 
Lk., who almost certainly wrote with Mk. before 
them ; and whose agreements may partially supply 
the missing conclusion of the earliest narrative. 
To do full justice to the documents would require 
a careful analysis and comparison c ” . !■;• ' ■ 

ances given by Mt., Lk., and Jn., ■.,«■ u* i 
the existing conclusion to Mark. 

From what source the distinctive features of the Eesurrection 
narratives in Mt. and Lk. were derived is not known. Atten- 
tion has often been drawn to their diversities. _ They are cer- 
tainly difficult to harmonize. But the substantial identity as 
to the central fact is not less impressive because of the diver- 
sities. The peculiar difficulties as to locality will be considered 
presently. 

(4) The existing conclusion of Mark . — ‘We may 

say with confidence,’ writes Dr. Saixda;^ {Criticism 
of the Fourth Gospel, p. 241), ‘ that its date is 
earlier than the year 140 — whether we argue from 
the chronology of Aristion, its presumable author, 
or from its presence in the archetype of almost all 
extant MSS, or from the traces of it in writers so 
early as Justin and Irenmii^.’ ‘ Ti bolongrs at the 
latest.’ "ay" Dr. Swete. ‘to t ho earlier mi b- Xposiolic 
age’ Creed, p. 66). (See, further, Chase, 

Syriw' E7c„iCnt in Codex Bezm, 1893, pp. 153-157). 

(5) The Fourth Gospel . — The value set on this 
evidence will vary with critical estimates of the 
Fourth Gospel, into which it is impossible to enter 
here. Suffice it to say that a very marked tendency 
exists in more recent writers to return to older 
views. So advanced a critic as Jiilicher, for in- 
stance, dates the Gospel between A.D 100 and 110 
{Introd. N.T. p. 401). In no case is reception or 
rejection more influenced by philosophic and theo- 
logical presuppositions than here. 

We note then thaL the documentary evidence, 
while certainly less than we might desire, is ade- 
quate for its purpose. Partial discrepancies are 
not only compatible with, they may be confirma- 
tory of, substantial veracity (cf. Gwatkin, Gifford 
Lect. ii. 48). 

4. Canonical as contrasted with Apocryphal 
Gospels. — Tlie Canonical narratives form but a 
small portion of the early accounts of Jesus Christ. 
And it is important to consider why w*e lay exclu- 
sive stress upon the Four. The Canonical Gospels, 
as their name implies, cannot be regarded merely 
as documents ; they are the property, and indeed 
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the product, of a coiiiniiinity, the Christian Church. 
The documentary evidence for the Kesurrection 
requires to be • ■ i by the evidence of the 

existence of th. . .■■■• and its principles. The 
Church gave its recognition to certain Gospels, and 
refused it to others. 

‘ It was not the j)restige of an Apostolic name that made it 
canonical, for the “Gospel of Peter” was rejected. Great 
antiquity and respectful quotation by learned Chuich writers 
did not avail to include the “ Gospel acc. to the Hebrew’s,” nor 
did philosophical thought avail the document commonly called 
the “Oxyrhynchus Logia”’ (Burkitt, Gospel History and its 
Tmasmissioii, p. 230). 

What was the principle which led to their exclu- 
sion? What was it that the Four Gospels had 
which these had not ? The answer manifestly^ is, 
that the contents of the Gospels called Canonical 
were in harmony wdth the princijiles of the Chris- 
tian community which received them. The Church 
recognized the Four as possessing characteristics in 
which the others were more or less defective. ‘ And,' 
says Prof. Burkitt, ‘ it should not be forgotten that 
those of the non -canonical Gospels which we know 
enough of to pass judgment upon, show a sensible 
iiiroriority ’ {p. 259). ‘ Mareion’s Gospel is in every 

w<iy inferior to Luke, and the Gospel of Peter to 
either of the Synoptic accounts of the Passion ’ (ib.). 
Their extravagant wonder-workings and obviously 
fictitious character impress readers of any school 
of thought {cf. Pfleiderer, Urchristent%Lm,\\. 121). 

5. The ciu’ity i^raye. — This is witnessed to by 

(1) th& : cf. the original narrative of 

Mk. ' inere is no reason to doubt,' says 

0. Holtzmann, ‘that the Avomen could not carry 
out their purpose [of embalming the body], simply 
because they found the grave emj^ty ' {Life ofJesiis, 
p. 497). According to the tradition accepted by 
St. Paul, the first manifestation was on the third 
day, and therefore in Jerusalem- This agrees vith 
the Apostles’ visit to the grave, which should be 
contrasted with their visit with our Lord to the 
gra\^e of Lazarus, That the grave was empty, 
Avould also seem to be required by Jewish con- 
temporary ideas on resurrection (cf. Dn 12^). 

Considerable thought has of recent years been bestowed on 
St. John’s description of the manner in which the gra\ e-olothe.s 
were l.ung. As far back as Chrysostom’s time, auention was 
called to the fact that myrrh was a dmg w’hich adheres so closely 
to the body that the grave-clothes would not easily be removed 
(in Joan. Hom. Ixxxv). _ CjttI of Alexandria suggested that, 
from the manner in w'hich the grave-clothes lay folded, the 
Apostles were led to the idea of resurrection : ‘ Ex involutis 
linteaminibus resurrectionem colliguntj as the Latin version 
renders it (Migne, vii 683). Latham’s theory is that the w’ord 
i- .y jt-l.'. iii’ii’-f*: the napkin which had been wrai)pecl 

aro:ir''I ibc d h rul partially retained the annular form 
(77,." Vaster, p. 43). The grave-clothes still 

marKed the '.pot where the body had re<5tGd, and still retained 
the general outline of the human form (cf. p. 60), If this inter- 
pretation be correct, that St. John saw the napkin which had 
been about the head of Jesus, not lying with the linen clothes, 
but apart, twisted round, away by itself, then the suggestion 
would be not only the emptiness of the grave, but that ‘that 
W’hich died had passed away into that which lived ’ (Richmond, 
Gospel of the Rejection, p. 109). 

On the evidence, so far, to the empty grave, we 
are constrained to say that the Aveight of the Evan- | 
gelists’ united testimony is so strong that it cannot 
Avith any justice be rejected. (For critical aeknoAv- | 
ledo-ment of this see Oitr Lard’s Besurrection in 
Oxf. Libr. Pract. TheoL p. 871). 

(2) But it has been asserted that, whatever the 
Evangelists might think, at any rate St. Paul’s 
theory of the Resurrection was independent of all 
interest in the empty graA’e (0. Holtzmann, Life 
Jesus). His theory of the spiritual body, so it is 
said, does not require the resurrection of the material 
elements of the buried corpse. And it is further 
remarked that St. Paul, in his evidences of the 
Resurrection, not only makes no appeal to the 
emptiness of the grave, but actually makes^ no 
reference to the subject at all in his teaching. 
This supposed indifierence of St. Paul to the ques- 
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tiun of the empty sepulelire is based jjartly on the 
character of hia theology, and partly on hia omission 
of any refei'eiice to the fact. But here Ave must 
remember St. Paul’s antecedents. He Avas educated 
in the x>rinciples of the Pharisees, and doubtless 
held the prevalent theoiy of physical resurrection. 
As Schmiedel truly says, ‘ His theology came into 
being only after liis conA^ersion to Christianity. 
When he first came to know of Jesus as risen, he 
Avas stni a JeAv, and therefore conceiA’ed of resurrec- 
tion at all in no other Avay than as reanimation of 
the body’ {EBl iv. 4059) ; cf. 1 Co 15^“^. The sug- 
gestion in the term ‘ rose ' {iyelpeLv) as ajjplied to the 
dead is that death is compared with sleep, and the 
resurrection out of the former to the aAvakening 
out of the latter. Moreover, the fact of the burial 
iinx>lies that the Resurrection Avas not merely of 
one who died, but also of one wiio Avas buried. 
Thus resurrection refers to an experience afiecting 
the body, and not to an isolated experience of the 
soul ; cf. Ro 8^^, Avhere resurrection is described as 
quickening our mortal bodies. Thus the graA^e of 
Jesus cannot be considered by St. Paul otherAAise 
than as empty (see Schmbller in SK, 1894, p. 669). 
St. Paul helieA^ed in ‘a highly objectiA'e resui'rec- 
tion, inciuding a bodily someAvhat, though of a 
non-fleshly order’ (V. Bartlet, Ajmst. Age, p. 4; 
Riggenbacli, p. 7). 

(3) There is the further evidence of the axjplica- 
tion to Jesus Cliri-i o*" tl.c p.>>-i‘!gc in (h ' sixteenth 
PsalmtAB^^)'. ‘iNeitl'crAv ill ilson Mitlei ihy Holy One 
to see corruption ’ (Ac 2^). St. Peter sees an exact 
parallel betAveen this language of the Psalm and 
the physical experience of the dead Christ. It is a 
reference to the Resurrection. ‘ He [Da\'id] seeing 
this before, spake of the resurrection of Chri&t, that 
his soul Avas not left in hell, neither did his flesh 
see corruption’ (v.®^). Ho contrast could he greater 
than between this and the ordinary experience as 
exemplified in David. David manifestly saw cor- 
ruption. ‘He is both dead and buried, and his 
sepulchre is with us unto this day ’ (v.^). Corrup- 
tion its sad AA’ork had done. The foul engendered 
Avorm had fed on the flesh of ‘ the anointed one.’ 
But St. Peter’s contention is that, in the case of 
Christ, the physical frame saw no corruption. The 
fact of the empty grave is here involved, and is, 
moreover, thrown out as a challenge in the ve:^ 
city where our Lord Avas buried ; and that AAuthin 
six weeks of the burial ! It has well been asked : 
Was not St. Peter disturbed by the misgiAung that 
the hearers might interrupt him with the crushing 
remark — We know where he was buried, and that 
corruption has begun its task (Ihmels, Die Aufer- 
stehung Jesu Christi, 1906, p. 26). The whole argu- 
ment of St. Peter would be absolutely worthless, if 
any could refute the major premiss of the empty 
grave. 

(4) The emptiness of the grave is acknowiedged 

by oppoTients as well as aflirrned by disciples. The 
narrative of the guards attempts to account for the 
fact as a fraudulent transaction (Mt 28^^“^®). ‘ But 

I this Jewish accusation against the Apostles takes 
for granted that the grave w^as empty. What was 
certain was that the grave Avas empty. What was 
needed Avas an explanation.’ So far as the present 
AA^riter is aAvare, this ackncAvhqlgineni by the Jews 
that the grave was vacmed oxk’iki?' to all subse- 
quent Jewish comments on the point. 

Here, for instance, is a 12th cent, version of the empty grave 
circulated hv the Jewish anti-Christian propaganda. The story 
is that when the queen heard that the elders had slain Jesus and 
had buried Him, and that He was risen again, she ordered them 
within three davs to produce the body or forfeit their lives. 
‘ Then spake Judas, “ Come and I will show you the man whom 
ve seek : for it was I who took the fatherless from his grave. 
For I feared lest his disciples should steal him away, and I have 
hidden him in my garden and led a waterbrook over the place.'* ’ 
And the story explains how the body was produced {ToUdoth 
Jesu ; see Baring Gould, Lost and Hostile GoS 2 >els, p. 88). It is 
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needless to remark that this daring assertion of the actual 
production of the body is a raediLoval fabrication, but it is an 
assertion very necessary to account for facts, when the empti- 
ness of the grave was admitted and yet the Resurrection 
denied. 

Substantially, then, St. Matthew’s narrative is 
corroborated by the admissions made by opx)onents 
of Christ, That the disciples removed the body 
was a saying commonly re^Dorted among the Jews 
‘ until this day ’ (Mt 28^^). And this admission by 
opponents is enough to show that the evidence^ for 
the emi^ty grave was ‘ too notorious to be denied ’ 
{Cnmbr. Th'iol. Mssays, p. 33G). 

(0) Tile grave, then, was assuredly empty. But 

the enqitiness of the grave does not demonstrate 
resurrection. The alternatives are that this was 
a human work or a Divine. Either somebody 
removed the corpse, or the Almighty raised the 
dead. The momentousness of the alternative it is 
scarcely possible to exaggerate. The ultimate de- 
cision must be largely influenced by the entire 
range of a man’s presui>positions. Two antagon- 
istic conceptions of God and the world and man- 
kind meet at the grave of Christ. It will always 
be possible to construct naturalistic hypotheses to 
account for the vacant grave, but it is impossible 
to conceal " iic rjirio'iiili-. iuri" which 

such construe -1.1 jp.'c ba^cd. Wo max boio quote 
a recent and. extremely independent critic. 

‘ It is admitted that with the Resurrection the body of Jesus 
also had vanished from the grave, and it will be impossible to 
account for this on natural-grounds’ (Wellhausen, Das Ev. 
Matt. p. 150). 

(6) If we keep to the evidence, it is certain that 
the empty grave was not the cause of the disciples^ 
faith. According to the Evangelists, the fact of 
the empty grave created no belief in the Resur- 
rection in the case either of Mary Magdalene, or of 
the women, or of St. Peter. The only exception, 
and that under conditions of peculiar reticence 
and reserve, was St. John. 

‘ Thus the c n j' ■ d c that the faith of the Chris- 

tian Church 1 '( Vi'l.-'i o'- ‘jt> < iiipty grave is one which re- 
quires explanation. The Easter faith did not really spring 
from the empty grave, but from the self-manifestation of the 
risen Lord ’ (S. Simpson, Our Lord's Resurrection, p. lOS). 

6. The locality of the appearances. — The nar- 
ratives present us with a double series of mani- 
festations of the Risen Lord, distinguished by 
locality : the Judtean series and the GalUican 
series. 

(1) Any true criticism should start from the 
data of the origined Mark. According to this 
{16'^), not only did the women visit the grave on 
Easter Day and therefore were still present in 
Jerusalem, but the message sent to the disciples, 
‘ He goeth before you into Galilee,’ implies the 

resenco of the disciples also in Jerusalem on that 
ay. Ac<iordir)gly the tiieory that ^ they all for- 
sook him and fled ’ (1#^) means fled direct home to 
Galilee, is refuted by the implications of the same 
Evangelist (cf. Rordam, Hibhert Journ., July 1905, 
p. 781). On the other hand, the direction ‘he 
goeth before you into Galilee ’ would seem to indi- 
cate that the lost conclusion of this Gospel must 
have contained a description of an appearance in 
Galilee. This may be true. But what we cannot 
determine is whether any Judsean appearance was 
also reeorded- 

(2) Mt. (28^) relates that the first appearance took 
place to the women near Jerusalem, and then adds 
a manifestation to the Eleven in GalUee. 

(3) Lk. contains an exclusively Judaean series of 
manifestations. He ‘knows nothing’ of appear- 
ances in Galilee. The significance of this must 
depend on St. Luke’s worth as a historian. Har- 
nack has recently exhibited a profound mistrust 
of the Lukan account [Luke the Physician). St. 


Mark, who is assumed to have recorded nothing 
but a Galilsean series, is endorsed as correct. On 
the other hand, the high value of St. Luke as a 
historian is vigorously asserted by so critical a 
scholar as Ramsay, who came to the study greatly 
prejudiced against him. He places the author of 
the Acts ‘among historians of the first rank’ 
{Paul the Traveller, i)p. 4 ft'., 8, 14). Then, further, 
St. Luke cannot possibly, as St. Paul’s companion, 
have been ignorant of the Jerusalem tradition. 
How could he conceivably have written a version 
of the Resurrection manifestation which the Jeru- 
salem Church could not receive ? It is quite poss- 
ible that he derived his information as to the 40 
days at Jerusalem itself. St. Paul gives no locality, 
but the natural view is that he considered the 
first manifestation to have occurred in Jerusalem. 
Is it possible that St. Luke’s exclusive interest in 
the Judiean series is due to the purix)-e for which 
his Gospel was written? V\TiLing for Greek be- 
lievers, it would be natural that he should con- 
centrate attention upon the Holy City, Is it not 
possible conversely that St. Matthew, as Pales- 
tinian and Jerusalemite, gives for that very reason 
the more distant and less known manifestations 
in Galilee ? 

Harnack seems reduced to the singular position that the 
only evidence for the Galilsean series is St. Mark’s conclusion, 
and that does not exist. For he lays all stress, for St. Mark’s 
value, on St. Matthew as his copyist. He depreciates the 
independence of St. Luke and rejects the authority of St. 
John. Thus, after all, the testimony to a Galilaean series is 
reduced to a solitary witness whose testimony is lost. 

The first impression derived from Lk. — that the 
Ascension took place on the same day as the 
Resurrection — is partly corrected on further con- 
sideration of the Gospel itself. For there does not 
seem sufficient time to crowd all these events into 
a single day. Emmaus is reached towards even- 
ing when the day was far spent (24^9) . The meal 
in the town must have taken some little time. 
And Emmaus is threescore furlongs (v.^2)=7 miles 
from Jerusalem. The whole journey would take 
llie greater part of two hours. Then follows the 
convcr-^aiion with the two and the Eleven. After- 
wards, Christ Himself appears and ^ves them an 
instruction in the Scriptures — the Law and Pro- 
phets and the Psalms (v.^). This must have taken 
a considerable time. Finally is placed the jour- 
ney to Bethany and the Ascension. This could 
scarcely be before midnight. Yet certainly (as 
Rordam says) the account gives the impression 
that the event was conceived as happening in the 
day! inn- 'TTihhert Journ., July 1905, p. 774). If 
'.iic incic.r-ni has suffered condensation, the diffi- 
culty is at once explained. 

In this connexion it is worth noting that Ramsay describes 
St. Luke as deficient in the sense of time. ‘ It would he quite 
iinp(>ssil>le from Acts alone to acquire any idea of the lapse of 
lime ’ (Paul the Trao. p. 18). And the fault is not individual. 
It is the fault of his age. St. Luke ‘ had studied the sequence 
of events carefully, and observes it in his arrangement mi- 
nutely,’ hut ‘ he ^ves no measure of the lapse of time implied 
in a sentence, a clause, or even a word. He dismisses ten years 
in a breath, and devotes a chapter to a single incident.’ Thus 
* Luke’s style is compres>*ed to the highest degree ; and he 
expects a great deal from the reader. He doe*; not attempt to 
sketch the surroundings and 'Jct the whole scene like a picture 
before the reader ; he slates the bare facts that seem to him 
'mporlant. ar'd ■> t’-'K reader to imagine the situation ' (p. 

17). T1 arc ’o D-.-. (‘baracteristics of the writer of the 

j \nd ^^e^ '\\V < some of the difficulties in his 

rK>rnui\e oi ibe lic-n. 

But it is asked, Since our Lord’s prediction was 
tlijit Tie woiiLl moot the disciples m Galilee and 
tlio angor." direction was in accordance with the 
same, is it not contrary to the logic of the situa- 
tion, as well as to tihe original command, that ap- 
earances should occur in Jerusalem ? — To this 
ifficulty Rordam’s reply is : 

‘This apparently insoluble difficulty is very easily explained. 
We learn ( 24 n. 24) that nobody believed the women’s tale. 
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and even those who had listened most to their words returned 
disappointed after having- seen the empt^* grave. This fully 
explains why appearances followed in Jerusalem. For thiit 
■ ■ ' i )t go to Galilee to meet Christ is obiious. 

■ ■ original story was Ci ■: li 

to the women, because thej' doubted the 
narrative goes on to relate how Christ had to appear to the 
ano,«.tles and the disciples together with them, as they did not 
bl-l.e'-e the u'Oui-jn'ti words ’ (p. 778). 

7. The nature of Christ’s resurrection body. — 

(1) The statements of the Emngctists are eommonly 
rlassified as of two kinds : (ft) Those which exhibit 
a purely materialistic view, the most impressive 
‘instance being Lk 2#® ‘ Handle me and see: for a 
spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have.’ 

An immaterial series, illustrated in His vanish- 
ing and reappearing, in the difficulty of recognition 
and the alterations of form. 

One school of criticism here endeavours to impose a dilemma, 
bidding us select between the two view's, ot- -.-lOi”:'] 
i'•i■.lpo^^ible CO accept both.. Keim, for insu-. ^ •T'-vr. s- 
Lo caprmiOLis allernacing beevLen a subtle and a gross corporeity 
. . . whicn ib self-coni jadi(*Tor\ ’ (Jestis of Sazara, \i, 3i0). 
We mav, howc\ er, dcoliiie the dilemma, and declare ourselves 
prepare'd to accept both series o- ' i a- i .-sf' 

of a perfectly conceivable and > l-' \ T- ■- 

‘alternating between a subtle ai'd •s''- — (‘'U v, ,o adosH 
Keh's'-. expression, is, to begin wicn, proroundlj^ onginai. Tue 
c.miL’iiipoiary Pharisaic idea of resurrection had no subtlety 
about it. It was grossly and e\en repulsively animal. The 
martyred Maccabees expect to repossess the same phy^sical 
organs and limbs in the same condition as on earth. This is 
expressed with a coarseness which cannot be mistaken in 2 Mac 
7U and 14-^6 (see also Grobler in SK, 1879, p. 682 ff.). It is 
resuscitation of the same body to the same estate as before. 
The Book of Enoch, it is true, speaks of the resurrection state 
as resembling that of the angels, but it describes the latter 
in such physical and animal tenns as to deprive the resemblance 
of much value (cf. Enoch 51-^ vrith 15^). The description of 
‘ revealing every thing that is hidden in llu- <b nrit.. (.f Liir'b. 
and those who have been destroyed bj Gu* dt-v »*i, mul riio-e 
who have been devoured by the fish of the sea and by the 
beasts, that they may return and stay themselves on the day of 
the Elect One* <615, ed. Charles, p. 160), is equally suggestive of 
a grossly material view. 

Tlie exact antithesis to the Pharisaic conception, w’hich was 
prevalent in the Apostolic age, was the Greek conception of 
emancipation from the body and continued existence as pure 
spirit. See preceding article. 

The view given by the Evangelists is indepen- 
dent of both of the above conceptions. It certainly 
possesses a strongly materialistic side. Yet with 
equal certainty it is no mere resuscitation of the 
animal frame. It is anything rather than a return 
to life under the same conditions. The broadest 
distinction is drawn by the Evangelists between 
the revivification of Lazarus and the Resurrection 
of Christ. Lazarus is obviously represented as 
granted a re-entrance into <‘,''i'h\v life under the 
same conditions as before, again the 

possessor of a corruptible organism, subject to 
the same fl'-'h]). riv< i --*1 h--. and destined again to 
expire in -■cor!'! (-xi-" ii p.s-c of physical death (cf. 
Kruger, Auferstehnng^ p, 21 f.). 

(2) The Pauline conception of the risen body, — St- 
Paul’s doctrine is condensed into the two crucial 

n ' ases, a * psychical ’ body and a ‘ pneumatieal ’ 
y. The ]»'yclii'vil body is the organ and instru- 
ment of the fLihrnjil huve ; the pneumatieal body is 
the organ and instrument wffiose vitalizing prin- 
ciple is the spiritual personality. The psychical 
body is that which discharges the functions of 
animal self-maintenance and reproduction. It is 
the organ adapted to life under terrestrial condi- 
tions. The pneumatieal is the organ ada})ted to 
life under non -terrestrial conditions. It is the best 
self-expression of spirit {Our Lord's Resifrrcifdm, 
p. 164 f.). Now, St. Paul’s doctrine firmly main- 
tains two points, of which the first is identity 
between the body wdiicli died and the body wdiich 
rose. This is implied in all that we have seen of 
St. Paul’s interest in the empty grave ; in his 
illustration of the relation between the two states 
of the body as akin to that between the seed and 
the perfected plant. It is further taught by his 


description of his vision of Christ under the idea 
of Christ’s Resurrection. 

But if, on the one hand, St. Paul affirms identity, 
he no less emphatically affirms a distinction be- 
tween the characteristics and qualities of the body 
on earth and beyond it. " Flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God ’ ( 1 Co 15'^*^). ‘ Thou 

so west not that body that shall be’ {v.^). The 
vastness of the distinction is so strongly asserted 
in the term the ‘ spiritual body,’ that the identity 
might almost seem to be, what it never is, really 
obliterated- But the risen body of Christ was 
spiritual, ‘ not because it was Jess than before 
material, but because in it matter was wholly and 
finally ."iihfugateil to spirit, and not to tlie exigen- 
cies of phy-icfil y.ia. Matter no longer restricted 
Him or hindered. It had become the pure and 
transparent vehicle of spiritual purpose’ (Gore, 
Body of Christ, p. 127). 

(3) A comparison of the Pauline doctrine with 

the Evangelists’ statements does not lead, then, 
to the conclusion that their principles diverge. 
There is an extren'c im]>roba]>ility that St. Luke, 
for instance, conoid cl lug iii> reisttion ro St. Paul, 
should be in hopeie>.'= con trad iction with the 
Apostle’s principles. But there is no manner of 
contradictioii. . iu: Evnogc-li-G are concerned with 
the historic se;n!i:VtuPoT'- (>*' i!ie Risen Christ, St. 
Paul with the intrinsic nature of the resurrection 
body. The former describe the body of Christ 
during the n ■■ii-i!;. |.i :iod- in which its presence 

was ascertainable by the senses ; the latter con- 
siders the body as it is in itself. The former say. 
This is what we touched and saw, and onr hands 
have handled ; the latter is concerned with the 
profound inquiry as to what constitutes the nature 
of the risen body. Thus the aspects are comple- 
mentaiT, not antagonistic. 

(4) If we attempt, then, to formulate the Chris- 

tian conception of the nature of Ckrist’s risen 
body, we snail affirm that, according to Christian 
doctrine, man consists of the ijerson.-ility or self 
together with a vehicle of self -manifestation. ^ This 
vehicle is material. Under terrestrial conditions 
this vehicle must possess characteristics, properties, 
organs, adapted to such conditions. Otherwise it 
would be no <c]p at all. Such was the 

psychical body of ('bri>t. But at death the self 
passed out of terrestrial conditions, leaving the 
fleshly condition of the body behind, but by no 

(onlinnijig bodiless- The self is re-endowed 
V. iiis j! of self-expression which is still 

material, only under the complete dominion of 
spirit. The self now exists under hea\'eiily condi- 
tions. The fleshly organism would be impossible 
there, because hopelessly unadaptable to such con- 
ditions. Its whole system, construction, solidity, 
its parts and organs, its methods of self-mainten- 
anee, would be worse than meaningless under non- 
terrestrial conditions. We should suppose that 
the pneumatieal or risen body of Christ was, in its 
normal state, as an uh allv [,c!fevt ii iterance of 
.spirit, impercei>tible iu i 1 j(; Inmtjm -cri-C'v as we now 
possess them. But the capacities of this ideally 
perfect self-expression are so great that it can 
manifest itself to persons living under terrestrial 
conditions. And we believe that this pneumatieal 
body of Christ did teinpoiarily a-.‘^ume such condi- 
tions of tangibility and visibility as to bring His 
‘subtle corporeity? for evidential and instructive 
purposes, within range of our ‘ grosser corporeity.’ 

This leads to the difficult subject of the relation 
between the psychical and the pneumatieal body 
of Christ. That they are related, in the .A^stolic 
conception, is clear. But the qu^tion is. To what 
extent? Does the existence of the pneumatieal 
body require the disappearance of the psychical? 
or can they coexist? Can the one remain intact 
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^vitliin tlie grave wliile tlie otlier is declared to 
have risen ? Is the emptiness ot the grave in 
Joseph's garden essential to belief in Christ’s tran- 
sition into the pneumatical estate ? Since it is 
impossible for us to determine the precise relation 
between these two conditions of the bodily life, 
we must be prepared for the possibility of the co- 
existence of • p-yc: •h-jJ c. ! m] the pneumatical body. 
"Would it thereiore follow mat the emptiness of the 
grave in Joseph’s garden is indifferent to Christian 
thought? No, not in the very least. We must 
surely liere distinguish between the Resurrection 
of Christ and the resurrection of mankind. It was 
clearly necessary for evidential purposes that the 
risen Lord should reappear within a terrestrial 
environment, and that for the same reason His 

M; 11 bi vacated. Belief in the reality of 

! I lb, -v ' ■ " in presence of the corpse was to 
that age absolutely impossible. 

, s - < \ 'i: ■ > '1 . ‘‘S ago a regret that the Jews buried 

ai i : ■ . ■■ ■ - For in that case, he thought, the 

Christian idea of the Resurrection would have remained far 
more spiritual. And the question has been quite recently 
asked, What kind of Resurrection would vour gospel ha\e ex- 
hibited if the body of Jesus had been <‘i«„uiate(.l’‘' Max Mullers 
regret is more than justified by the deeply materialistic con- 
ceptions which have heavilj' burdened the Christian mind. But 
it has no weight whatever in view of the teaching of St. Paul. 
The suggested cremation of the body of Jesus would not in the 


'i. ■ > a • ' I .. ■ • 

form as of old, whether His body had been buried or burned. 
T'k. '(‘.II- Tw.i 1 , < lU'Lurcd .11 '■ . The facts of dissolution 
oi ov'hrii r\ -.‘i .(>1"- b‘r i •.( ; altered the ordinary belief 
in their p’r^' i’ k '.ificr.iMiC'" i”. t’ . Resurrection. The dis- 
integrati ' >11 ■ ■(. • <1 . ■! I'vl i.- iv : to dust, the cremation of 

the martv r-., d »!•«■. p'« (-n. pu c • a. discussions whether one 
who died in childhood w^ould appear full-grown in the future 
life. Tb: M.i.-cal. v-. ra(-j. k*'-"' •.v.r'ilsiu of Ihv Rr- irri 

tion ( • ri'.. ■ . ' :.i d'c po. ]>r< ;'ici' J o 

ideas or a resurrection state. • As ror cremation, Christian rever- 
ence shrinks from di-cussing the cremation of our Lord’s sacred 
body,’ says Dr, Llddo'i ; ‘ but cremation, had it taken place, 
could ha%-e made no difference except in the sphere of imagina- 
tion ’ (Liddon, Easter Sermons^ i. 111). 

If the account given by Sir Oliver Lodge, in the Hibhert 
Journal (Jan. 1906), of Christianity and science may be viewed 

"■'■■■ *"’ ■ thought, it w^ould seem clear that 

1 ■ ■ ' • not to have much difficulty in 

accepting the Pauline doctrine of the resurrection body. The 
question is, What is the relation between the spiritual person- 
ality and the material side of human existence ? ‘ It is plain,’ 
he says, ‘that for our present mode of apiirehending the 
universe a material vehicle is essential’ (p. :rS). The only 
evidence of the existence of sxiirirual activity is the manifesta- 
tion of that activity through matter. Wc are manifested to 
each other through the medium of the senses. ‘Now,’ argues 
the writer, ‘this dependence of the spiritual on a vehicle for 
manifestation is not likely to he a purely temporary condition : 
it is probably a sign or sample of something which lias an eternal 
significance, a re]iresentatiori of some perihanent truth ’ (p. 319). 
• To suppose that our experience of the necessary and funda- 
mental connexion between the two things— the something which 
we know as mind an<I the something which is now represented 
by matter— has no counterpart or eiilnrgemenr in the actual 
scheme of the universe, as It reallv exists, is ncedie‘5.sly to postu- 
late confusion and inMrumental deception ’ (p. 319). Conse- 
quenil.\ the conclusion is that, ‘ though it by no means follows 
that mind is dependent on matter as we know it, it will prob- 
ably be still by means of something akin to matter— something 
which <3an act us a \ehifle and i-eprcsent it in the same son; of 
way that matter represents it now— that it will hereafter be 
manifested' (n. 320), Now, certainly this statement of the 
relation of mind lo matter, of personality to the vehicle of self- 
- .i’ ‘ s one which Sc. Paul w'ould find no reason to 


! ' writer hini'self recognizes. ‘This prohabilitv or 

possibihty may he regai-ded as one form of statement of an 
orthodox Christian doctrine ’ (p. 320). Such ad\ ances of modern 
thought towards the Pauline conccpticn are as hopeful as thev 
are significant. ‘ What is wanted,’ he adds. ' to make definite 
our thoughts of the persistent cxi.stence of what w'c call our 
immortal part, i.s simply the persistent pow'er of m.anifesting it- 
self to friends, ?*.c to persons with whom wre are in s,^^npat•hv, hv 
means as plain end suh'Stantial in that order of existence ai the 
body was here ’ (p. 322). ‘ We may surmise that any immortal 

part mn-^i. have the pow'er of constructing for itself a suitable 
vehicle of manifesTarion, which is the essential meaning of the 
term “ body ” ’ (p. 323). 

For the nature of the resurrection body see Goulbum, 
Bam^ton I/eoture^; Skrine, Contemp. Rev., Dec. 1904, 870. 

8, The sayings of the Risen Master are most 
significant. Their manner is perfectly distinct from 


that of the ministry. What Keim {J esiis of Xazara, 
vi. 354) describes as the ‘ simple, solemn, almost life- 
less, cold, unfamiliar character of the manifesta- 
tions,’ calls attention to the striking aloofness and 
unearthliness of the Easter ton-. H. *’'■ ■ • is 

altered into distance and awf . . et 

with this diherence, which is , ' ■ be 

circumstances are historic, the Personality is just 
the same. And as with their manner, so with their 
substance. Th ; ■ marvellously, an 

intermediate p-'* -.‘.v*' ■ the 

the ministry which ih'-\ ].‘tc-n; \ * ano .> ;■( ' . 
ing of the Apostles winch they account for and 
explain. 

9. Christ’s Resurrection and modern thought. — 

Xon-Christian explanations of Chrisfs Resurrec- 
tion.^ — There are only two ultimat, • Jn:-- 

jiossihle : either the event was the .“» ■ :?■■■ • « ■ ■ ^ 

wdiich is the Christian explanation ; or else it must 
he accounted for ivithin purely earthly and human 
limits. Rejection of the Christian or supernatural 
account leaves the necessity of providing a natural- 
istic explanation \ otherwise there would always he 
a danger that the supernatural, although cast out 
on principle, would in \ fq niolc'-- i-diirri a;[:iiii.. Non- 
Christian theories of Christ's Resurreciiioii form a 
series. No one has summarized them better than 
Keim (vi. 327 ff. ). 

(1) There was the theory, now quite obsolete, 
which denied Christ’s death. He fainted aw’ay on 
the cross, and recovered in the grave. The valu- 
able point in this theory is its recognition that the 
Apostles did really see their Lord alive again as 
a solid objective fact confronting them. Its mon- 
strously irrational character lies in its impossible 
assumption that a half-dead form, with difficulty 
brought back to life, leading an exhausted exist- 
ence, and finally dying over again, could ever have 
inspired in His adherents triumphant faith in Him 
as a risen conqueror and Son of (4od. The well- 
known .‘sentences of Strauss have effectually dis- 
posed of this miserable fabrication, with all the 
wretched immoralities which it included. It is, 
says R^ville, ‘ un tissu d’invraisemblances mat^ri- 
elles et morales’ (ii. 455). 

(2) Another i h* ory w.i-. jh; ’ il.e body was secretly 

removed froii. ib'* — ciiihi* by opponents or 

by friends. 1 lu.i'Jmi* i<»r: r- between Pilate, or 

the Sanhedrists, or Joseph of Arimathsea, or the 
gardener, or Mary Magdalene. Of the attempt to 
account for the empty grave as an imposture, Keim 
justly remarks : ‘All these ;v-m:i!|.| i-.n- are repel- 
lent and of; J : they si i< A' ilijn !iir-li..l^ con- 

viction of 1 in, |( .. and the first ( liri-i ijii - . . , 
has not in the slightest degree influenced the 
hardened minds of such critics’ _(p. 325). This 
theory also has passed a'v\’ay. Critics, says Keim, 
have left off seeking an explanation from external 
facts. 

(3) But there is still a world of mental facts. 
The naturalistic explanations of to-day are sought 
through psychology. There is the X^^ision hypo- 
thesis— a self-generated appearance, the product of 
reflexion on the uniqueness of the Personality. 
Jesus’ followers, studying the Scriptures, came to 
the conclusion that it belonpod to the \ ocation of the 
Messiah to pass througlt sufiering to glory. From 
the principle, ‘He must live,’ they passed involun- 
tarily to the assertion, ‘ He does live,’ and to the 
further assertion, ‘We have seen Him’! Thus 
they took a loa.p from a conclusion of the intellect 
to a fact of history. Keim’s criticism is that 
reflexion requires time. Its a.dvocates postulate a 
year— ten years. But the Apostolic evidence con- 
curs in asserting that the interval between the 
death and the belief in the Resurrection was exceed- 
ingly brief. Strauss himself gave up the theory, 
and adopted another. ‘Not so much by way of 
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reflexion, it is now said, as by the q^uicker road of 
the heart, of the force of imagination, and of strong 
nervous excitement, the disciples attained to belief 
in the living Messiah’ (p. 334). The invincible 
Jesus hovered before their minds (p. 343). When 
Mohammed died, his adherents swore to decapitate 
any one who dared to say that the Prophet had 
expired (p. 344). In reality Jesus Avas not dead to 
the disciples, since they had Avitnessed neither His 
Passion nor death nor burial. Back in Galilee the 
old associations reAuved, far from the disasters and 
the graves of Jerusalem — unbounded excitement, in- 
tensified by abstinence from food and by the feverish 
moods of the evening, caused the limits of the outer 
and inner world to disappear. They thought they 
saAV and heard externally, Avhile they only .'-aw and 
heard within. Martineau adopted '^omeiliing' of 
this subjective theory of emotion and reflexion 
combined. It is the most popular non-Christian 
lA -b;'!. ^ of the day. But Keim deliberately 
■ i < . 

Keim admits that the Apostolic a^c was full of more or less 
''v-.-iiCii 3 visK»ri^. IJut i: ilitae vi-ions had hce'i the 

i.L v'- d :s-- i'.K appearances of the Risen Christ, St. Paul 
would certainly not have closed his list with the fifth or sixth 
manifestation. Why does the Apostle consider the manifesta- 
tion to himself as last of ■ ’• 'C . obviously last 

of its kind, carefully di ' - ■ . j ■ visions which 

may have come either to himself or to others ? ‘ Having made 
such a sharp and clean division, it is to be taken as proved that 
there lay between the first 5 or 6 appearances and the later 
often-repeated visions such a great and broad gulf of time, and 
indeed of character, as rendered it impossible to reckon the | 
latter appearances "with the former * (p. ^3). 

A vision of departed d ■:( > < "j.rih impij ih< i»- 

resurrection. If Moses .■•■d -\v rc '-.(•j.-.i ,'i Tra’s^igin- 

tion of Christ, did the <li<'“'ph'' '( i il>'r !v-..r.»-(-c;ii)'‘ ' Co'i- 

tomp<-r;ir\ in 1;<(' Vpo-.bij ‘tig li!.<’ .ui'-d Thin pa;r«arjh , 
uMd"p'''>l'''' ■ >•'" <‘T .i-'n ^ h\'-'l on c Pcmdi'st , inir | 

did not involve belief in their resurrection. Visions wyre per- | 
fectly compatible with the conf • < • d ' >.1. ' • ’ < j 
grave, and no belief in their r€ - ■ d ■ a\ 'v 

then did the .Apostle, having se< ■ • ' ■■■-'!■- . i ■•. r. ‘w" 

His Resurrection (ef. SchmoUer ' ! • •: 

because this ‘seeing’ Him was ■ < < i 

seeing in a dream, or from any kind oi seeing except one imolving 
j^hv-ical identity r The idea or resurrection :urrcKluee.s an after- ^ 
death experience as iiconcorns tlie body. R aflirms that that j 
rO'O is al.'O. hwnc'tt r ii\v.r ‘d. iii'..! ’aI’.'C’m dn-d. | 

Sf paraimg. riv'*', iheor<1'na’'\ oi ''"<»■ from ; 

T 110=0 dt ci'iVe earlier fi'm- a'-i !v» - .e 1. -n- ihe (r.ie'i’o*' K s-ixh 
K'» iiii. W't T ■ M'o.t ^ i.'M,.,.); , n, \i:^, jo-.i- i;iercly _=( if-go-Kraied 
’*a urn’ T»ro(I evp' e ■;i'ye''(jiv)_w This, rse repiK-s. 
is * contradicted first by the evidenth simple, solemn, almost 
lifeless, cold, unfamiliarbharacter of the manifestations.’ ‘ There 
are reserve and reticence in the face of the strange phenomenon. 
There is no Lra<‘e of a ha]']jv, sweet, prolonged ropo.=ein the oosom 
of him who is again endowed with hie and love.’ And secondly, 
a merely subjective explanation becomes ‘ still more glaringly 
inadequate’ when we consider the abrupt oessation of the 
appearances. Advocates of the Vision theory have consistently 
postulated an extended duration of time, years during which 
the appearances were reiterated. ‘ This is as true with regard 
to the hATiothesis as it is false and frivolous with regard to the 
Apostolic account ’ (p. 356). ‘ Tliere was no host of appearances, 
no exuberance, no indescribable irregularity, no violent transi- 
tion.* ‘ Just when ferv'id minds are beginning to grow fanatical, 

' ' ■ and entirely ceases.’ xAnd thirdly, the 

• ■■! visions is vigorous practical aetivii^'. 

Mere psychological phenomena do not move this way. ‘The 
spirits that men call up are not so quickl 5 " laid’ (p. 357). _ ‘If, 
therefore, there was actually an early or immediate transition 
from the visions to a calm self-possession, and to a self-possessed 
energy, then the visions di<l nr>t procetxl from self-generated 
visionary over-excitement and ranatical agitation among the 
multitude ■ (p. 35^). 

Keim’s judgment, then, upon the Vision theorv , as a whole, is 
as follows: ‘All these considerations compel us to admit that 
li-r ih.orv hr." r((‘.-crl\ become the favourite one is only 

'.M liypoLfio=i< wl wh.ilc'it explains something, leaves the 
main fact: unexplained, and, indeed. snhordinaLes what is histori- 
cally attested I'o weak and untenable views ’ (p. 358). 

(4) Keim tliem comes to liis own explnnation. ' If 
the vision'^ are not sometliiiig humanly generated 
or self-generated, if they are not blossom and fruit 
of an illusion-producing over-excitement, if they are 
not something strange and mysterious, if they are 
directly accompanied by astonishingly clear percep- 
tions and resolves, then there still remains one 
originating .source, hitherto unmentioned, namely, 
God and the glorified Christ’ (p. 361 ). Keim accord- 
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ingly propounds a theory" of objective Vision 
created by Christ Himself. ’■ ■ ■ ■ that 

produces the vision comes, as i ■ . ■ d our 
view it does, entirely from without, and the sub- 
jective seeing is merely the reflex form of Avhat is 
objective, the immediate cessation of the seeing 
and of the will to see, as soon as the operating 
power ceases to .■ ' . ' ■■ ■ nies perfectly intellig- 

ihle.’ ‘Even ■ aoDearance may be 

granted to those who "are j.:"':: i. . I"'ng every- 
thing unless they haA^e this plastic representation 
for their thought and their faith ’ (p. 362). Thus, 
according to this view, the Resurrection manifesta- 
tions are a God-created message of \fictory. To 
quote Keim’s oft-quoted expre.ssion, they are ‘a 
telegram from heaven,’ an evidence given by Christ 
Himself and by the poAver of God. 

This objective Vision theory, although far be- 
neath the Christian con Auction, is nevertheless a 
very remarkable approximation toAvards it. It is 
a most sign Ifi' -a; it. recognition of the inadequate 
character n:i purely subjective explanations of 
the Apostles’ belici. if acknoAviedges a God-created 
reality in the Easter faith. The theories of fraud 
and fiction and self-delusion are hereby deliberately 
set aside. The Almighty produced the Apostles’ 
faith. 

On the objective Vi'./v’ \ i . •*. ’fiber. 5>. ( u'li , . ! 

Lotze, M '-‘i .v. J"" (it'ig. I'r.). 

The ultimate reasons for rejecting the Resur- 
rection evidence are not historical. As Sabatier 
truly says, ‘ Even if the differences AA^ere perfectly 
reconciled, or even did not exist at all, men Avho 
AArill not admit the miraculous would none the less 
deci^iA'ely reject the witness. As Zeller franldy 
acknowledge"-, their rejection is ba"ed on a ifiiilo- 
sophic theory, and not on historic considerations ’ 
{L'ApStre Paid, p. 42). Strauss long ago fully 
admitted that ‘ the origin of that faith in the dis- 
ciples is fully accounted for if Ave look uwn the 
Resurrection of Jesus, as the E\’angelists describe 
it, as an external miraculous occurrence ’ {^^ew Life, 
i. 399). Nothing can be more genuine than Strauss’ 
aeknoAA’ledgment that he Avas controlled hy a priori 
consideration'^, to Avhich the fact of a resurrection 
was inadmissible ; cf. p. 397 : — 

‘ Here, then, we stand on that decisive point where, in the 
presence of the accounts of the m iraculous Resurrection of 
Jesus, we either acknowled'j^e the inadmissihiliiy of the natural 
and historical view of the I’ie of Jesus, am I must consequently 
retract all that precedes and give up our whole undertaking, or 
pledge ourselves to make out the possibility of the results^ of 
these accounts, i.e. -h '■ r ' ■ R, -urrection 

of Jesus without anj 'i ri- 

This is his conscious, deliberate undertaking — to 
give an explanation of the eAudenee on the presup- 
position of a certain vievr of the uniA^erse. It in- 
variably amounts to this. At the grave in J oseph’s 
garden tAA’o antagonistic world -theories yonfront 
each other (cf. Ihmels, j'. 27 : Luth- 

ardt, Glauh&nslehre). Spinoz-i. it lui" Ikmui r-aid, 
could not believe in tli(‘ aciujil Ke-urrociion of 
Jesus, because such belief Avould haA^e compelled 
him to abandon his theory of the universe. 
Obviously the pantheist must account for the 
manifestation on naturalistic principles. ^ 

Those Avho are anxious to <li""Ocbu e ri*li,qinn fioni 
facts will naturally resent rlic pi>>i: iun v hi* Ii Ghris- 
tianitv ascribes to Christ's Resurrection. The re- 
lation hetAveon eternal truth and historic incident 
cannot, of course, be treated in the limits at our 
disposal. But it must be remembered that a re- 
ligion of Incarnation cannot possibly be dissociated 
from the facts of history. The objection, therefore, 
to the connexion hetAA^een doctrine and history is 
fundamentally an objection to the AArhole principle of 
an external and specialized revelation, or to a pro- 
gressive revelation Avhich culminates in Divine 
personal entrance into history and self-manifesta- 
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tion within its limits (see Gwatkin’s Gifford 
Lectures). 

Similarly, the attitude of individuals towards the 
evidence is affected by their conception of the rela- 
tion of body and soul. There are, says Griitz- 
niacher [Lc. hif. p. 120), ultimately three conceptions. 
Either body and soul are both integral portions of 
a complete humanity; or man is only body, of 
which the soul is nothing but a transient function ; 
or man is only soul, and the body is its entangle- 
ment and its prison. Of these three theories, says 
the same writer, the last is the least congenial to 
modern thought. Psychology is strenuous^ in its 
insistence on the intimate and necessary relationship 
of soul and body (p. 121). The second theory is 
materialism pure and simple ; but its unsatisfying 
character is to modern thought sufficiently obvious. 
There remains, in the long run, only the first con- 
ception, which places upon the body a very^ high 
value indeed. Immortality without embodiment 
is not a theory which harmonizes with the deepest 
refie.xions of the day. 

10. The Apostolic teaching on the meaning of 
Christ’s Resurrection. — (1) Emdential as to His 
Messkihship . — According to the prevalent interpre- 
tation of Dt 2rX adopted by the LXX, ‘ cursed of 
God is every one that is hanged upon a tree’ (cf. 
Jos. Ant, IV. viii. 6), the crucifixion of Jesus had, 
in Jewish coniiMi'jtcuuiA ih'Migbi. fiiiallyc ondcmncjd 
Him in tho r-iglit -h' Chul and hiaii. ‘ 1’o ;i J(‘,m ihc 
cross was infinitely more than an earthly punish- 
ment of unutterable suffering and shame; it was 
a revelation that on the crucified there rested the 
extreme malediction of the wrath of God. The 
idea was no theological refinement. It could not 
but be present to the mind of every Jew who knew 
the Law. Within a few years (1 Co 12^) it was 
formulated in a creed of unbelief — avddeixa T‘i 7 <rous. 
It found expression in the name by which in later 
days the Lord was known among the Jews — 
“the hanged one”’ (Chase, Credibility of Acts, 
p. 149). ‘ “ Whom ye slew, hanging Mm on a tree ” 
(Ac 5®*^). Here was a public, an impressive, a final 
attestation of wdiat Jesus of Nazareth was in the 
sight of God. Here was an end’ (p. 150). There 
could be but one conclusion. Now here are appreci- 
ated the force and the meaning of the Resurrection. 
If * the God of our fathers raised up Jesus ’ (Ac 5^), 
then it was clear that the estimate inevitable from 
the hanging upon a tree had been mistaken, and 
must be reversed ; that earth’s rejected was God’s 
accepted; then it was possible to believe of this 
Crucified One, ‘Him hath God exalted to be a 
Prince and a Saviour’ (Ac 5^^). 

Thus, on the basis of the Resurrection, St. Peter 
describes Jesus of Nazareth as Lord and Christ 
(Ac ^), Prince of Life (3^^), only source of salva- 
tion (4^2), ordained of God to be the Judge of quick 
and dead (lO-*^ ; cf. 17®^). 

‘It is the expression,’ says B. Weiss Theol, NT., i. 239), 
‘of the most iiuniodiate livinj;' experienoo, when Peter says that 
they were begoitcn ajyain unto a living hope by the Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ (1 P l-O- iN’ot till it took place was the dead 
Jesus manifested with absolute certainty as the Messiah.’ 

(2) Evidential as certifying the redemptive char- 
acter of His death . — It required a new interpreta- 
tion to he placed upon His death. The Resurrection 
showed tlie death to possess a Godward validity, 
affecting the Divine relations xvith mankind- It 
was the Divine response to the death, and the 
explanation to mankind of its meaning (see Gloatz 
in SK, 1895, p. 798 ; cf. Ro ^®). The Resurrec- 
tion, says Horn in a striking phrase, is the ‘ Amen ’ 
of the Father to the ‘It is finished’ of the Son 
{NK Ztschr. 1902, p. 548). 

(3) Christ’s Resurrection is evidential of His 
Divinity. — St. Paul begins the letter to the Romans 
with this thought : 1^- ^ ‘ . the gospel of God . . . 


concerning his Son, "who was born of the seed of 
David according to the flesh, who was declared to 
be the Son of God with ■ , ■ ■■ ’' to the 

spirit of holiness, by the ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • ■ dead.’ 

Here the essence of the gospel, that is, of Chris- 
tianity, is said to be conceining God’s Son. And 
the expression ‘ God’s Son ’ is, ^ays Meyer, not by 
any means to be taken merely as a designation 
of Messiah ; it is in St. Paul a Son who has pre- 
existed, and proceeded out of the essence of the 
Father, like Him in substance (cf. T ’ ’ " . A ’ . 

p.4). The gospel of God concerni ^ ''i ■ " ' ■ • 

cerned with Sonship in the highest of all senses. It 
designates neither adoption nor ofiicial place, but 
personal equality. 

God’s Son, then, is viewed by the Apostle in 
two aspects, which both represent constituent ele- 
ments of His nature,- .m( ( ci'ili!- to the fiesh, and 
according to the spirit of holiness. The former 
describes His humanity, the latter His higher Self. 
Regarded in the former aspect, He was born of tlie 
dynasty of David ; ngjudcd in the latter, He xvas 
declared to be the o: The term trans- 
lated ‘declared to he’ [bpLcdivros) i r-iiher 

to an actual appointment or to J.i" I-.rr.ii.-r. of 
a fact. If our exposition of the title ‘ Son of God ’ 
be correct, it is the second that is intended here. 
Jesus is, then, here declared to be the Son of God 
with power by the Resurrection. A powerful 
demonstration of His higher Self has been made 
in the sphere of resurrection (cf. Liddon, Easter 
Sermons, vi. 94, iv. 58 ; Gifford on Romans ; con- 
trast Du Bose, Gospel acc. to St. Rani, j). 31). 

(4) Instrumental in effecting Christs Exaltation. 
The Resurrection is in Apostolic theology by no 
means merely evidential. It is no mere certificate 
of acceptance. It is not merely an indirect means 
through which men have become believers, a 
matter which can be dispensed with so soon as 
faith is gained, or is unnecessary if faith is obtained 
some other way. It is also instrumental, and pro- 
duces its own necessary and indispensable effects. 
It has primarily its own effect on Christ Himself, 
Obviously it does not only certify Him to be the 
Christ- It is instrumental in effecting His Exalta- 
tion. It is through the Resurrection that Christ 
‘ enters into his glory’ (Lk 24-® ; cf. Ac 2®^ Ro 6^). 
St. Paul (Ac 13^) applies to the Resurrection the 
Psalm, ‘ Thou art my Son, this day (i.e. Easter 
Day) have T hogoiton thee.’ The primary refer- 
ence (? to the L-oronsuion of Solomon) is here, ac- 
cordingly, mystically transferred to the Exaltation 
of Jesus. Not that the Resurrection constituted 
Him God’s Son (which He was throughout), but 
that it effected the transition into a glorified state, 
Jesus, as having expired on the cross, would be 
conceived by the Jews as transferred to the gloom 
of Hades. Jesus, as risen, was thereby exalted to 
a condition hitherto unprecedented among the 
occupants of the other world (cf. Rev 1^®). As 
the result of the Resurrection, Jesus ‘is at the 
right hand of God,’ ‘ making intercession for us ’ 
(Ro %^). 

(5) The Resurrection is also instrnrnentrd in 
effecting justification. The great passage is Ro 
^ ‘ Who was delivered for our offences, and was 
raised again for our justification.’ The two clauses 
are by no means identical — an antithesis of phrases 
without antithesis of meaning — as an attempt to 
transpose them ought to show. St. Paul could not 
conceivably have said, ‘ Who died for our justifica- 
tion, and rose again for our sins.’ There is an 
intimate connexion between the categories of death 
and sin, and tliose of resurrection and justification. 
Moreover, both Death and Resurrection have their 
functions to discharge in completing the work of 
redemption. In the first place, Christ was de- 
livered over to death as a Sacrifice on account of 
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our oiiences. reparation wavS 

made in behalf of ‘ \ < representative, 

and reconciliation secured. But this, while com- 
plete on the Divine side, leaves the earthward yet 
to be effected- The reconciliation must be sub- 
jectively mDpropriated by each individual. Ac- 
cordingiy Christ was raised again on account of 
our justification. Our individual acceptance is 
said to be due to the Eesurrection. This is for 
two reasons : (a) because we can aj^propriate justi- 
fication only by belief in the saving -igiiifK ance nf 
ChrisCs death. And we can attain lo thi- belief 
only through the fact of the Eesurrection (cf. B. 
Weiss, BlbL TheoL i. 437). But it should be most 
clearly xmderstood that this is only a partial state- 
ment of the truth. Our individual acceptance is 
also due to the Eesurrection; (b) because i; wa- 
by His Eisen Life that Clirist became the new life- 
principle for mankind. Justice will never be done 
to this great passage so long as the effect of Christ's 
Eesurrection on oiii ju^tificati(jn is restricted to its 
being a mere c<‘rrilicare of Hi- acceptance with 
God (contrast Pfleiderer, Paulinism, i. 119, and 
Stevens, Pauline TheoL 254 f.). 

The Eesurrection becomes the medium through 
wldi-b Hu, ghjyiru'il life of Jesus is infused into the 
I y oi H'v' believer. Apostolic ChrLtianity, 
we are profoundly persuaded, does not limit itself 
to the former of ’ ' ■ ■ ' ■ . but embraces 

the latter. It is not yhrist outsiae us, but Christ 
w’ithin us that completes the Apostolic view. It 
is not the recorded Christ appealing to us across 
the centuries, but the Lirnng Christ imparting His 
glorified strength, that is the ultimate Christian 
principle. This is the Mic.-niing cJ St. John’s teach- 
ing on eating Christ yli: tip Tbi> assimilation of 
Christ becomes possible only through His Eesur- 
rection. And St. Paul can mean no less when he 
writes, * raised again for our justifica.tion.’ Thus, 
as B. Weiss says, the relation between the Death 
of Christ and His Eesurrection is, that ‘ the former 
was the means (ff i)rocurlrg salvation, the latter 
the means of Mpprojiriaricg it’ [Bihl. Theol. i. 
437). 

On this most important passage see, further, Me 3 ’‘er on Ro 
425; Licldon’s. Aiiah]^i< ; Newman’s Sermon^ ‘ Christ’s Resurrec- 
tion the Source oi Justifioaciori.’ 

(6) The Eesurrection of Christ is also, according 
to Apostolic teaching, instrumental in effecting the 
physical resurrection of all believers. As early as 
1 Th 4^^ St. Paul appeal.^ to Christ’s Eesurrection 
as the ground of (;onr>()latioii to the mourner. Simi- 
larly St. Peter is represented (Ac 4®) as ‘ preaching 
through Jesus the resurrection from the dead ’ (cf. 
Eo 6® and above all 1 Co 15). 

Specially noteworthy is St. Paul’s argument in 
Eo S'"'-. On the supposition that Christ f? in us — 
if Christ has really entered into the individual 
believer — if His power has taken possession — ^then 
the result is {a) that although the body — the 
human body — is dead because of sin — i.e. belongs 
to the category of dead things owing to the influ- 
ence of moral evil — not merely mortal but dead — 
yet the spirit — the human spirit — is life because of 
(Christ’s) righteousness. That is to say, a resur- 
rection has taken place already on the spiritual 
side. We are already risen with Christ — in the 
region of personal renewal — because the righteous- 
ness of Christ is in us — imparted to us. (&) But 
if so (v.^^) — if the resurrection ha.s already taken 
place in the spiritual, — the new vitality shall in j 
process of time extend itself into the physical : 

‘ He that raised up Christ from the dead shall also 
quicken your mortal bodies.’ 

The Christian doctrine proclaims both a moral and a phj-sical 
re^urrecLion. Attempts were niade in the Apostolic asfe, under 
’■he influence of non-Ghristian presuppositions, to laj' exclusive 
emphasis on the former and reject the latter. Men declared 
Unit, the resurrection was past already (2 H 2^). Death was 
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to be understood in a moral sense, and resurrection was its 
moral antithesis, it was a restoration out of the death of ignor- 
ance, a gi\ iug of life to the morally' dead. Attempts are also 
made in modem thought to maintain exclusive^' a moral resur- 
rection. But nothing can be more paradoxical than endeav - 
ours to shelter this exclusiveness jiuicr ihe authority of St. 
Paul. To sav' that ‘ in St. Paul’s ideas the expression [resur- 
rection from the deadj has no essential connexion with phvsieal 
death ’ (Matt. Arnold), is to saj- w hat is preposterous to anv 
one who has the great words of 1 Co 15 ringing in his mind. It 
is, as has been accuratefi' said, ‘claiming the authority of St. 
Paul’s spiritual teaching in order to discredit the historical 
faith without which he declared his preaching vain ’ (Waggett, 
The Holy Eucharist, p, 20(J). All attempts to limit St. Paul’s 
idea of resurrection to th< moral ai- w-u-se than useless. 

Thefactis that St. Paul d-d not L'-iatidrcudv attach a relic of 
incongruous materialism m a -pirh'.a' L''t-'v.r\ complete and 
consistent with itself. He believed, inaeed,' in our Lord’s 
bodilj' Resurrection, but not in spite of his spiritualism ; rather 
because of the triumphant character of his spiritualism ’ (Wag- 
gett, p. 201). The severance of human life into two distinct 
departments, the one the spiritual and moral over which 
resurrection prevails, the other the physical over which lesur- 
rection has no power, is not a true spifitualitv, but a false and 
timid spiritualitv’. ‘It is false •, timidity*, and 

hy failmg to invade in the n-.- ■ r ‘ >i. • he regions of 
sensible experience’^ (Waggett, p. 200). * The intimate con- 
nexion of the tv.i! sphert-. tc-L- moral and the physical, is funda- 
mental throug'iom the Ghii-iian revelation. Death in Chris- 
tianitj' is physical, and death is also moral. And the two 
interpenetrate. Redemption involves an intimate association 
between the two. The Death of Christ is moral surrender and 
physical experience. Death physical is awdully real, as real in 
its province as is death in the moral sphere. *" It is therefore 

V*H ^ of a life-giving force which 

. 1 - I"'-'*.'.’ .-plr'f- rdri\.i’y, and is to pen-ade the 

material hereafter. It has done both these alreadj’ in the case 
of Christ. And the Spirit of Christ already” pervades the 
Christian here in the present w'orld. Tic- i-, iilirudy morally 
risen with Christ. The force of the Rcai.rrtcrion of Christ is 
already at w-ork in the sphere of mind and affection and will. 
But there is a redemption of the body 3 et to come. (On the 
relation of moral to physical resurrection, see also Du Bose, 
Gospel in the Gospels ; and Denne 3 -, Atonement and the Modem 
Mind). 

(7) Cqn.^equently it is seen that the Eesurrection 
of Christ is the foundation of Apostolic Chris- 
tianity ^ and this for dogmatic just as truly as for 
evidential reasons. («) Their consciousness of its 
basal character is shown in the position it occupies 
in their witness. An Apostle is ordained to be a 
witness of the Eesurrection (Ac 1^). The content 
of St. Paul’s rip*i..iij5niiy i bought at Athens to 
be ‘Jesus and ilio r<*'='nrit:ci lo'i ’ (17^®). The early 
sections in the Acts reiterate the statement, ‘ This 
Jesus hath God raised up, whereof we ail are 
witnesses’ (2®^). (5) "Mo (-r. neg-r. -vcly, the con- 

sequences to Clirifctiii''‘‘i V t'\ r <:(■! i.;' o'* the Eesur- 
rection of Christ w ere" dravTi out with all the 
dialectic force of St. Paul. And it is surely sig- 
nificant every way that this acute and searching 
analysis of the doctrine "was made by one of the 
first teachers of Christianity. The fearlessness 
with which he i)ropounds his great dilemmas is in 
itself extremely valuable and reassuring. He saw, 
wfith a clearness never surpassed, w'hat the Eesur- 
rection of Christ involved ; and seeing that, was 
calmly prepared to risk everything upon it. It 
would seem indisputable that St. Paul’s entire 
exposition proceeds on the assumption that the 
Eesurrection of Christ was not in controversy in 
the Church of Corinth. The section of Corinthian 
I churchmen whom St. Paul has in mind accepted 
the Eesurrection of Christ, but rejected the future 
resurrection of the dead. Tlu'ir philo-oifliir aiii(‘ve- 
dents rendered such r^Je^irioTi (‘iniivly nafiiral f.-ce 
Heinrici, in loe,; Keinnody, SL (*t,u* rafn,}} 

of the Lrf.st Things, 225), whOe their ClirDtianity 
constrained them to make a concession to faith in 
the altogether exceptional case of Jesus Christ. 
They were practically combining incompatible ele- 
ments from the Old and the New, and had not the 
clearness of thought to realize the incompatibility'. 
There is certainly nothing abnormal to human 
religious experience in this. But to St. Paul's 
logical intellect it was intolerable. If there be no 
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STicli thing as a resurrection of dead persons, then 
is not Christ risen (1 Co 15^^). The denial of the 
general principle will not permit the alfirniation of 
particular instances. 

St. Paul then proceeds to show the effect of 
this denial of ChrisPs Eesurrection : first, on the 
proclamation of Christianity, whose sum and sub- 
stance become words lacking in contents and in 
truth, if Christ be not risen ; secondly, on the 
believer’s faith, which in that case becomes equally 
enrpty, being created by a baseless message ; and 
thirdly, on the Apostolic proclainiers,^ who have 
delivered as fact what in reality is fiction, and 
have misrepresented God by atiirniing as His deed 
what He has not done. Thus in all three depart- 
ments the denial of Christ’s Resurrection evapo- 
rates 0 « .■> i’di! T’lr substance of Christianity 
has g'j faith has gone, the Apos- 
tolic veracity has T ■ ” »’^ell on the second of 

these : The faith ■ ■ depends on Christ’s 

Resurrection, because depends on tbe 

redemptive power of < “ ' Goath, and this is 

certified by the Resurrection. If the Resurrection 
is not historic fact, then the power of death 
remains unbroken, and with it the effect of sin ; 
and the significance of Christ’s Death remains 
uncertified, and accordingly believers are yet in 
their sins, precisely where they were before they 
heard of Jesus’ name. 

That St. Paul’s estimate of the place of Christ’s 
Resurrection in Christianity is profomidly true 
seems proved, conversely, by the invariable results j 
■which follow upon its denial. Without belief in 
the Resurrection there may easily exist a reverence 
for the moral sublimity of Christ’s character, and 
a glad ■ ' ' ’ of the religious value of His pro- 
phetic . But these are widely different 

from faith in Him as understood by St. Paul. 
All distinctively Christian belief in J esus has been 
founded on a knowledge of His Resurrection. It 
is this which has characterized and determined the 
nature of the faith which men have placed in Him. 
To their minds there has been a revelation which 
the Risen Christ has made, and which He could 
not have made otherwise than as luiving i i'tni. 

Asa historic fact, it has been LI is Lfe-urrection 
which has enabled men to believe in His official 
exaltation over humanity. It is not a mere ques- 
tion of the moral influence of His character, 
example, and teaching. It is that their present 
surrender to Him as their Redeemer has been 
promoted by this belief, and could not be justified 
without it. Indeed, those who deiw His Resurrec- 
tion consistently deny as a rule Hus Divinity and 
His redemptive work in any sense that St. Paul 
would have acknowledged. Pauline conceptions of 
Atonement are inrimately bound up with Pauline 
conceptions of Ea-^ter Day. The former do not 
iogicaJly survive the rejection of the latter. Thus 
it comes naturally to pa&s that denial of the 
Resurrection issues ultimately in another religion, 
which, whatever may be said about it, is not 
Apostolic Christianity. The whole doctrine of 
reconciliation through the Word’s assumption of 
the flesh, redemption by incarnation, moral death 
and rising again of the individual believer in and 
with Christ, are inseparable from Christ’s own 
Resurrection. 

Literature. — On the doctrinal significance of Christ’s Tlesur- 
rection see Ph 310, Ool 118; and cl, further, Grutzniacher, 
Modeme posit tne Vorfrilne. lOOfl. p. 113; Oogruel, Uapotre Pavl 
et Jesus Christ, p. ; L^tx Mundi, p. 235 ; Borg-Schuttmann 

in SK Ztschr. 1901, 667-693. 

W. J. Spakrow Simpson. 

RESURRECTIOK OF THE DEAD.— 1. Jewish 
beliefs current in the time of our Lord.— The 

doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, symboli- 
cally applied to the nation (Hos 6® 13^S Ezk 

implicit as regards the individual in prophecy and 
psalm (Job 19-=^-"’^ Is 65. 66, Pss 49. 73), has 

its first explicit expression in Is 26^*^-^® as the hope 
ef the ' ■ ■■ ’ -ied on conviction of God’s 

power , . ■ ' and on their persistent rela- 

tion to Him. It appears in the Canon as formal 
prediction and defanitely in Dn 12^, and became 
part of that ‘ consolation ’ which the devouter part 
of Judaism, in the absence of official prophecy, but 
upon the basis of past xwophetic utterance and on 
the lines of prophetic indication, developed. ‘ The 
Pharisaic movement offered salvation to the Jewish 
race . . . partly by opening wider hopes to those 
who obeyed ’ (Swete, Apoc. of St. J ohn, p. xxiii)-- 
jiroxiniately the Messianic hope, and ■ b 

cally the hope of the resurrection. TI- ■ : 

of the jperiod ]!rccc*ditig and following our Lord’s 
appearance -liou' rlii're views as to the future of 
the dead, viz. (1) the traditional doctrine of Sheol ; 

(2) a doctrine, variously held, of resurrection ; (3) 
a Platonic doctrine of immortality. 

(1) Of these Sirach (17-“-^’) knows only the first 

unmodified, repeating the ' os’ Ps 6® and of 

Hezekiah’s psalm (Is -ih. of man are 

to the eternity of God as a drop to the sea, — 
wherefore the Divine pity (Sir 5 the dead 

have lost the light and are at rest (22^1) ; even^ of 
the righteous only the name and deed survive 
(44^-15); Samuel’s death is ‘his long sleep.’ In 
Tobit death is dissolution (tVoj? dTro\vdG>) and per- 
manent {rbv aidovLov roirov, 3®). As to the doctrine 
of 1 Mac. the evidence is negative ; no future life 
is referred to. ‘ We fight for our lives and our 
laws’ (3^b- lu Judith the enemies of God in the 
Day of Judgment shall meet His vengeance in 
putting fire and worms ei$ c-dpKas abrOiv (Jg 16^'^), 
and shall feel the pain of it for ever ; but in the 
absence of more, this scarcely implies a doctrine 
of physical immortality. This traditional eschat- 
ology had still its adherents in the Judaea of our 
Lord’s lifetime (Mt 22^3, Mk 12^^ Lk 20^^ Ac 23«), 

(2) In 2 Mac. there is a clear statement of a 

developed doctrine of bodily resurrection for the 
righteotts. God shall raise up those who have died 
for His laws ; the very members which have been 
stricken from the martyr being restored to him, 
and ‘ breath and life as at the first ’ ‘ unto an ever- 
lasting life’ (78-n-23 1445)^ 'pjje faith of such a 
restoration is felt as an ethical necessity. It is 
not so much a theory of human destinies as a con- 
viction of the Divine justice and truth. The pro- 
blem of mnrlynlorii hn-' compelled it — the problem 
whether -UTinMoc can issue in loss. That 

it should seem even for*" the present so to issue is 
realized as a difficulty, and is explained as a 
chastising, a tem]»or}il x>C:nalty {^p(rxfv . . • v6vov) 
for personal and roiiional rin^ ; the martyr’s rdle 
being one of self-offering and expiation for these 
(7^8.87.38)^ Resurrection is Goa’s reconciliation 
with His servants, and is implied in their persist- 
ent relation to Him — they are *' dead under God’s 
covenant of everlasting life’ (733*38). for the 

enemies of God there is no resurrection (w.^^* 

As to the extent of the resurrection, the case in 

2 Mac. is that of the marryr- only ; but: the confi- 
dence expressed with rcigard To tlumi is probably 
based on a wider hop(‘. inclmling T'-niel. or at least 
the faithful in Israel {aijp rols dde\<poLs crou, 7^, 
hardly implies this, the dSe\<f>oL are literal ; but 
the tone of the whole passage [see v.^^] implies a 
faith for others than the actual speakers). In the 
apocalyptic literature, which did much to extend 
tlie doctrine of resurrection in Judaism, it is gener- 
ally presented as limited to Israel. For the ques- 
tion with Avhich the Apocalypses deal is one of 
fulfilment of promises to Israel, and the deeper 
question whether Hhe righteous shall be as the 
wicked’ — at what point and in what form the 
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faithful in Israel are to he vindicated and the 
apostates meet Divine justice. The earlier section 
of Eth. Enoch seems to expect a resuri’ection 
universal to Israel, with the exception only of the 
absolutely evil : ‘ complete in their crimes ’ (22^^). 
The second section excludes none — all Israel is 
raised, hut the i-";." and holy are chosen from 
the rest for reward (5i. 6D-®). In the third 
section Hlie judguicnt appears to he followed 
by the re^'iirrection of liLiidcoii- I^i.-ieliie^ only’ 
(Charles, Bk, of Enoch, p. 'SI ■. T!io eoiicepi ion of a 
resur»(‘cLiori general to mankind does not occur in 
this lirer.Miire iiiiLil the close of the period under 
discussion, when the Apoc. of Baruch (1st cent. 
A.D.) expressly proposes the question of the num- 
ber of those who shall rise (28“^ 41h cf. Lk 13-'^), 
and teaches a first resurrection at the Advent of 
the Messiah, of ‘ all who have fallen asleep in impe 
of Him’; hut also apimrently a resurrecrion of 
good and evil, Gentiles and Israelites, for the pur- 
pose of judgment (oO^* ’ 5D‘®). 2 Esdras teaches one 

general resjurrecuion of the same character (7^^'^)* 

With regard to this development, there seems no adequate 
reason for regarding it as introducing a mechanical and un- 
spiritiial conception of resurrection (Charles, Eschatology) as 
distinguished from a ‘ liigh and fpirr.ual ’ conception of resurrec- 
tion limited to the jiIsl. Tnis aKo rises from an ethical root. 
It is based in apprehension of the necessity' of Divine justice, 
conceived as requiring not only the vindication of righteous- 
ness, but the condemnation on equal terms of i.'-'rlgiiicn. 
ness ; a justice from which death itself affords no^ ii Tiu' 

d<v .'■>■0 of u .M'' r;il n*.- :rtr **10" «.■' •'■•od .‘vd ».\I' tollowa 
{.„> ai>p-c>'0" ' ■>! v;<)d !.>■ j'.chv.- (u \\lioio earth, 

dri!';.' a ii iv *'0 .\ D' -'r'.* ] cmU lu.n.r-v'* r« widen- 
l•‘l; <'i ( -, ■ v inci i:i»cn~: in the 

fi'tl'i'c; •'! :o lo i*- nn rf‘*<T in the 

a>,''eriioii oi Ood fiiil'Mir'i; p;j:biooii<«''c>.'> for .ho worlo. 

As to the nature of the resurrection body, in 
2 Mac. only the facts of restoration and identity 
are insisted on. In Enoch, while the resurrection 
body is one in which th^"* shall ‘eat and 

lie down and rise up,’ it < ! <'iug *! to he imperish- 
able and glorioTi< - ‘ganm^Til- of glory . . . gar- 
ments of life’ -OI tlujy are ‘clad in shining 
light,’ and shares ilic nuiure uiid rank of the angels 
(51^ 104®). In Apoc. of Baruch the dead are raised 
as they have died, in order that the living may 
know the verity of their resurrection (49^'^) ; hut 
thereafter a judicial change passes upon both them 
and those who have been alive at the time (51^), 
the wicked ‘ becoming worse ’ than those who pres- 
ently occupy Gehenna (522- while the right- 
eous are transfigured and are fitted for immortality 
and the eternal world (57^^'^"^^). We have here j 
much more than a »h'( t -ino of phy>«i< al resuscita- 
tion; resurrectioM i" jiniiirhi'nip-d U'- jidvanee to a 
new and higher plaiK- of 

(3) The doctrine of immortality laithmit remir- 
rmtion appears in two forms — Palestinian and 
Alexandrian, {a) In the Palestinian form the 
consummation of the soul’s destiny is postponed 
to the end. There is an intermediate state, in 
which the rightcoii?- and wicked are already separ- 
ated; and tliert^ i- Kirial Judgment, after which 
the righteous pass to the heavenly world of glory 
and felicity, and the wicked to eternal woe. Thus 
the Book of Jubilees speaks of the ‘Day of the 
Great Judgment,’ and goes on to say of the right- 
eous: ‘Their bones will rest in the earth and 
their spirits will have much Joy ’ (23^^* ; and this 

is probably the view of the V-<UTnpiI(>Ti of Moses 
as well (l6®‘^®), and perliap-^ of ilui SImvoiiio Enoch. 
In the latter the translated Enoch does indeed 
receive a raiment of Divine glory instead of his 
‘earthly robe’ (equivalent to the changed body, 
‘garments of gloiy,’ of the Simil. of Enoch) ; but 
bis case is exceptional, and he is destined for ‘ the 
highest heaven’ (67^). Nothing is said of any 
reclothing for those who have died. There is a 
place prepared for every soul of them (49®), * Many 


mansions . . . good for the good, evil for the evil’ 
( 61 ®), ‘their eternal habitation’ (65^^^). With re- 
gard, however, to these two last-named writers, 
there is silence as to the resurrection rather than 
denial of it ; and it is difficult to say, especially of 
the Assump. of Moses, tliat they were conscious of 
divergence from current beliefs. 

{b) Alexandrian Judaism, .i»b ;■ TL ” 
philo.^onliy, taught a doctrin-* \ ' "-(a:-,' ' <>" 

laiity of the individual soul, ■ h ■ 

more or less successfully ti? angle from the 

questions of the corporate lie-Lhiy iIiC nation 
and of cosmic jiKlgment. A( r"<,m Platon- 

ism the ideas o: the eternity and evil of matter, 

:■ ignored that of resurrection; and 

.ic/-epL:pg froiii the same source the ideas of the 
soul's pre-existence and of salvation by wisdom, it 
was compelled to regard each soul as working out 
its own fate in this life, and as reaching that fate 
at the point of severance from the flesh ; immor- 
tality in its final form from the moment 

of death. Thus in Wi-r<»m iln-'body is essentially 
‘subject to sin’ (1*^) : the soul is pre-existent and 
essentially good (8®®), but is entangled in matter 
which weighs it down (9^®) ; man is destined for 
immortality (2®®), which the wise attain and 

find it in all blessedness as they depart from our 
sphere of knowledge (3^'® 5^®). The despisers 

of wisdom, on the other hand, have neither hope 
nor comfort in death ; it is for them an immediate 
passage to judgment and retribution 4^®'®® 

5^^). The Hebrew' idea of death as unnatural and 
punitive is nevertheless, however irK'Oii>i>teT;Lly. 
also present to the mind of the w'riter. (Jod made 
not death, but the impious called it in (D^-iej . 
death entered by envy of the devil, and is the 
portion of his servants (2®^). The idea of a future 
Judgment, a ‘ day of decision,’ also keeps its place 
in rhe writer's thought (3®® 4®®). Nor is his con- 
ception that of an immortality wholly immateiial ; 
the righteous shall receive a palace and royal 
crown ; they shall judge the nation and have 
dominion over the people, sharing their Lord’s king- 
dom (3®). He has not successfully assimilated his 
Hellenism, but requires the Hebraic eschatology 
to supplement it. The teaching of Wisdom on this 
subject i-, sub^t^lntiall\' that of Philo as well : 

‘ Apparently he did not^ look forward to a general 
and final judgment. All enter after death into 
their final abode’ (Charles, EschataL v- 260). The 
\ of 4 Mac. is Stoical, not Platonic; but 
: I • .'ith Wisdom and Philo in ignoring the 

ideas of an intermediate state and of resurrection, 
and in teaching an immortality of the spirit only, 
commencing wrhen this life ends. 

2. The teaching of Jesus.— Our Lord foimd Him- 
self in an atmosphere of thouglit in w'hich ideas 
representative of these vjirious rorms of doctrine 
were more or less current. The Babbinic teaching 
on the wffiole held the field as a popiilar orthodoxy, 
identified in the common mimi with devoutness 
and earnest religion : and it asserted the resumc- 
tion of the dead. This was generally conceived 
of as tw'ofold — a resurrection of the just, and a 
general resurrection preparatory to universal judg- 
ment (Muirhead, Eschatol. of Jems, p. 91); the 
anticipation of resiirrection was a commonplace of 
piety (Jn 11®*). At the same time, the Sadducaic 
party adhered to an unmodified Sheol doctrine and 
contended aggressively for it. ^ No allusion to the 
j Alexandrian doctrine of an immortality without 
resurrection appears in the NT : but the Palestinian 
schools cannot have been unaAvare of its existence. 
Throughout His teaching Christ puts aside the 
second and third of these doctrines, and sets His seal 
to the first. He teaches a resurrection of the dead. 

The teaching^ of Christ as to resurrection is widely scatt^ed 
through the Gospels. The capital passages arejMt 2223-33 
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(Mk 1-218-27, Lk 2U27-3S) and Jn 519-^11 632-58. The tenn used is 
commonly oc-vac-rairis ; once (Mt 27 '"^'*) it is zyipa-i?. ^ ^ erbal forms 
of a]ficT££,vtzi and lySipiiv se ■' .'t'l ’ occurring 

consecutively ill the same ■ ■■ " 

or in parallel passages (ct Mt IG-’i iT-’-i uith Ij ^), without apparent 
distinction ot sense. ccvcca-T^a-iOiii tmv vsxp^y occurs in^Mt 22*'i, 
hut in ih. iMi iiM Mk 1-323 and in Lk 2035 atv. 

'r'yj ex C‘T. t • 231). isxpMy is the phrase used of Christ’s 

resurrection predicted (Mt 17^, Mk 97*1^); of the supposed 
resurrection of the Baptist (Mt 142), and of the case of one 
rising- from the dead (Lk_ 1631). ^ in the Epp. U is used of 
Christ’s resurrection, xv. Tilv vtxpMv of resurrection generally. 

A distinction of usage seems to exis . x an indhMdual 

or a non-iiniversal rc'«!n rd lion. ■■ o- , ‘-in Jn 521 

(cf. Ro 417 Sii, 1 Co i.3-2 •«",), but is more than a sjnionym 

for Of ky-lpsiv. 

‘ To Jesus the OT Scriptures as a whole con- 
veyed the pledge of the will and poiver of God to 
raise the dead ivho had lived unto Him ^ (Mnirhead). 
In His reply to the Sadducees He does not instance 
the more precise predictions of the prophets, hut 
argues from the broad relation of God to His 
servants, not as a covenant but as a vital relation. 
Their resurrection is so involved in the nature of 
the case that it requires no other demonstration 
than that God lives and that God is their God. 
He appeals to the common usage ivhicli called God 
‘ the God of their fathers,’ ‘ of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob’ (men who were dead), and to its 
authority in the oracle of the Bush ; and needs no 
more than the admission that such language con- 
veyed a truth. As touching the dead that they 
rise, lias not God confessed that He is theirs? 
recognized that in this life they had already 
entered into possession of Him ? Such possession, 
once established, cannot be lost. God is theirs — 
how can their life (for surely they live to Him) 
remain permanently mutilated ? iSurely it shall 
again be for them life in fulness of their nature. 
They have fallen ; death is death : Christ does not 
minimize the penal and privative character of what 
was to Himself a great horror ; but they shall rise 
■ ‘'d' G-l is theirs: they have a hold and 

■_ i: ■“ < .‘1 .. v.ho has life in Himself and is essen- 
. 1!} . ‘ /'. ■ !■ of Life. 

Tlie argLiinctu appears excessive in simplicity, but involves 
niwi-o than i: e.vpresses. If man is capable of possessing God, 
then man is potentially akin to God ; if man has known and 
loved God (as man must, if God has in any sense become his), 
then God must have laid hold on him and must have given 
Himself to man. God is their God : they have then even in 
this life attained an interior contact with the Divine, and have 
so far entered the sphere of the imperishable ; they have gained 
an inheritance which is essentially eternal. In possessing God 
they have secured a place in God’s future, and in whatever God 
will reveal or accomplish. Our Lord thus moves the question 
to a higher ground than that of promise or covenant or even 
of ethical necessity, and grounds upon a concrete relation 
which is recogniz^ as vital and dynamic. The argument 
involves whatever is involved in the nature of human person- 
ality ; its reflexion of the Divine unity, its indestructibility and 
capacity to resist and survive the shock of i»b \ -sk a’. io*', 

and its necessity of full self-realization in Go<i' It - ri po-.^;bIe 
to limit the destiny of that which possessc." Cuxl. lu ii m.- 
possible to deny to it completeness of development along the 
lines of^ initial character. Death interrupts but cannot ulti- 
mate^'" ba'- her (b \ rlopu-cm . As touching the dead, that they 
rise ;hE. h'.- ‘••rsi’ ho for them reconsiituied and per- 

fected — have we not read that God calls Himself their God i 

The discussion in this case Avas with those who 
‘ deny that there is any resurrection of the dead ’ 
(Lk -JO'^), and it was enough for its purpose to con- 
sider the case of those who in life have possessed 
God. On the face of it the argument might seem 
to apply to these only. On the other hand, it 
seems to identify (at least for man) irnrnorialiiv 
Avitli resTOTeetion. What it proves i-^ ihai iho 
dead are living (o^/c ^crTt deb? veKpCov dWdt ^tbpTOJv) j 
what it assumes is that, if they live, they 
Avill rise again. Christ does not contemplate 
that they^ may be immortal apart from that des- 
tiny, or discuss the alternative conception (Avhich 
cannot have been unfamiliar to his interlocutors) 
that the patriarchs might live in God for a merely 
ghostly eternity. The alternatives which He 
seems to oppose are that either they no longer live 

(in any eflective sense) or that they shall live com- 
pletely — there shall he an dpderraerLs, a reconstitu- 
tion of that duplex life of spirit and organism 
AA’hich is characteristically human. The question 
whether the finitely spiritual can he conceived of 
as self-conscious, aiJi>rehensive or active apart 
from organism, or whether the fact of its limita- 
tions local and temporal and of relations to other 
finite existence does not imply organism, is in- 
A’olved, but is not the whole question. The 
question is of man, Avho is distinctively the 
meeting-point of two Avorlds, the spiritual and 
the material, at which the Creator has ‘ breathed 
into the dust,’ and at Avliich the creation becomes 
conscious of God. The differentia of humanity is 
this incarnation, making possible the ultimate 
Incarnation in which the Word became flesh. In 
virtue of this duplex nature man is essentially the 
priest of the material creation, interpreting its 
testimony to God, and capable of furnishing the 
medium in Avhich Creator and creature reach an 
absolute unity in Him who is Head over all things 
and in whom all things consist. By death this 
dual constitution is broken — resurrection is its 
recovery ; reconstitution in the totality of the 
elements of our nature which condition fulfilment 
of man’s distinctive vocation in the cosmos. 
The redemption Avhicli is to redeem man must 
reach his being in its completeness — the organism 
of the sj)irit as well as the spirit itself. It must 
reach even the body w’hicli has been ‘ the entrench- 
ment of sin ’ (Gore). Not as resuscitation, but as 
‘ change ’ ; so that on a new plane of life, un- 
explored by us and therefore meantime indescrib- 
able to us, it may be the adequate • > , , ■ ! ■ 
spirit perfectly correspondent wit: ' 

Spirit, and death be sAvallowed up ‘ not in life, but 
in victory.’ The norm of Christ’s personal re- 
surrection* may seem to imply this : His work in 
redemption is not completed by a sacrificial death, 
but must go on in a triumphant rescue of the body 
from death. It is not left as an ‘outworn tool,’ 
but is b-« ,, 1 , nd transformed, 

to be ; ’■‘-i ,.j . ■ . i mediation; its 

reassumption is for Him entrance upon an eternal 

1 priesthood. Incarnation is not a passing phase of 
Deity ; it is the realization of the Divine purpose 
in humanity. Death is privative ; disembodiment 
is incompleteness. Our salvation implies our re- 
constitution, not only in the spiritual which 
places us in correspondence with God, but in the 
organic which places us in correspondence with 
God’s creation. God Avill not leave us ‘ hopelessly 
stunted and imperfect ’ (Milligan, Hes. of the Dead, 
p. 161), but will ‘give a body.’ With regard to 
the scope^ of the resurrection, the question is not 
touched in the discussion with the Sadducees, 
unless in so far as the argument used may seem to 
Mentif y i i n m o i* L d i i >' with resurrection. ( St. Paul 
in 1 Co !.■) Iifi" tlic same alternatives : ‘if the dead 
are not raised . . . then they also which sleep in 
Christ have perished.’ He recognizes no third 
])()-sibility, of a merely spiritual immortality). 
Elsewhere, however, Christ teaches a general re- 
surrection ( Jn 528 - 29 ) 0 f < graves ’ ; 

not only an elect of them, but they who have 
‘done evil’ well as they who have ‘Avrought 

good ’ — and distinguishes ‘ the resurrection of life ’ 
from ‘the resurrection of condemnation.’ The 
rvj'V-J i->'! these verses as an interpolation, on the 
grs'i::'.*! their teaching is not found elsewhere 

in the Synoptics or in Jn. itself, is not justified. 

A general resurrection of jn^t and unju-t forms at 
least the background of the \ lioiiiiiii ini Mr 

6\ov TO (xQjUid crov ^Xrjdr} eis y^evvav) 10'-^ {Kal 

Kal (TcafMa diroX^aaL yedvvrf) 12^^- Lk IP^ i&pdpes 

'NtvevLTcu dvaan^cropraL at.t.X.), and in Mt 25®^’^. 

It is implied in the sequence to the statement that 
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God is not the God of the dead but of the living, 
reported by Lk. (20^^), ' for all live unto him ’ — the 
thought of which would seem to be that not such 
only as the patriarchs were have a link to God, 
but that men as men ‘ live to Him,’ and that this 
must have its inference for all. The absence of 
bias on St. Luke’s part towards a doctrine of 
general resurrection, peculiar to himself among the 
Evangelists, is evident from the extended form in 
his account (v.^*') of the saying more briefly re- 
ported in Mt 22*^^ Mk 12-®. As reported by St. 
Luke (Hhey which shall be accounted worthy,’ 
etc.), the saying would seem to contemplate a 
particular resurrection only. Nor can bias on St. 
Luke’s part be argued from the fact that (Ac 24^®) 
he reports St. Paul as preaching to Felix a re- 
surrection of the just and of the unjust, while St. 
Paul himself in his Epp. deals only with the 
believer’s hope in Christ ; the one concerned Felix, 
the other did not. A doctrine of gr *1 ^ ‘f.* 

tion does appear in the reports o. : *•" 

And in Jn 639 . 40 . 44.54 emphasis laid upon a 
resuiTection which is hy Christ Himself {iy<^ 
dva(Tr7](T03 avrbv) seems to imply that there is also 
resurrection of another character, and to be con- 
secutive Avutli the (c.'H-liing uf 

The salvation con>iiniie(l and oflered in Christ 
is a positive salvation, to be realized and possessed 
in liimself. With that salvation ih.' go'^iK-l is 
occupied. Our concern is with ;h,n wiL^i the 
hope which is declared to us and with the Kingdom 
which He has opened to believers. We know the 
end, for we know the w^ay. There is an alternative 
— a way that is not to life and an end that is not 
with Christ. It is named only, for our fear. It is 
the background of outer darkness against 'which 
the glory in Christ is thrown up into splendour. 
But it is in no sense the subject-matter of revela- 
tion. That which is reveal^ is life and incor- 
ruption (2 Ti 1^®). This is the general principle of 
Christian teaching. Two aspects of resurrection 
are accordingly discoverable in that teaching, and 
first in the teaching of nur Lord. Of these the 
one belongs to the essenc'e of positive gospel ; the 
resurrection of Christ Himself is already its be- 
ginning and pattern, and the root for us of its 
power ; it is matter of assurance and exposition ; 
our present life in Clirist is full of exjieriences 
referable to it, and is explicable only in its term> ; 
it is dynamically identified with whatever we are 
in Christ now or hope to be in Him hereafter. 
The other, resurrection of condemnation, is only 
indicated as in some sense an element of final 
adjustment of the issues of life. It remains in the 
sphere of ai)ocalypti(*, out of which the resurrection 
of life has been brought into the historic present 
by the resurrection of Christ which already demon- 
strates and illustrates it. This re.'surrection, in 
which He is our forerunner, of 'vvhiyh Ills victory 
over death is the operative force, \vhich shall result 
in us as the effect of our vital union wuth Him, 
and is the extension to us of the life from death to 
which He has attained, is the subject of our faith 
and the topic of Christian doctrine. See preced- 
ing art. § 10 (6) (7). 

LiTETtATURE. — Charles, Eschatology, Hedreia, Jewish, and 
Christian; Apoc. of Baruch, ed. Charles; Book of Secrets of 
lEnoch, do.; Book of Enoch, do.; Muirhoad, Eschafologu of 
Jesus; Milligran, Ec^tyrrectfon of the Dead; Swere, A porrE rm^e 
of St. John; Woefcott. Cost), of St. John ; Gore, Ep to Tinmans; 
Schwart/kopff. Prophecies of Jesus Christ; J. M. Whiton, 
Beyond the Shadoir ; Church, Cath. and Univ. Sermons, p. 131 ; 
R.'C. Moberly, Christ our Life, p. 98, 

H. J. WOTHEESPOON. 

RETALIATION (Mt 5^^ Lk 1. The 

lex talionis must have been part of the most 
primitive Semitic law, as it was current in almost 
identical words in Babylon and Canaan. The 
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Code of Haiiimurabl ]>reseribes (§g 190, 200): ‘If 
a man h.i- (uii-cd uLc loss of 1 : . ■ b l n’s eye, 
his eye shall one cause to be . -‘an has 

made the tooth of a man that is his equal to fall 
out, one shall make his tooth fall out.’ The verse 
Ex 21--^, which Christ quotes (Mt 5^), belongs to 
the Book of the Covenant, the oldest stratum of 
He])rew Jaw. 

2. In various ways the later Heluecv Iv-l-hiJ ion 
mitigated the severity of the lex talioms. That 
law could be, at best, but a very rough-and-ready 
method of dispensing justice. The man who had 
only one eye, and who destroyed the eye of another, 
would suffer, by the loss of his lemaining eye, a 
penalty infinitely greater than the damage he had 
inflicted. And, apart from actual difficulties in 
the working of this law as a hard-and-fast rule, — 
difficulties which 'were, in point of fact, settled by 
the judge as they arose (Ex 21--^*, Lv 24^^"“}, — there 
was a growing feeling that the exaction of the full 
letter of the Law was out of harmony with what 
was kno^\^l of the will of God (Lv 19’®) : ‘ Thou 
shalt not avenge nor bear any grudge against the 
children of thy people’ (cf. P*r 20^ 24^®, Sir 28’'"). 
It was in harmony with this sentiment that the 
Hebrew's, in the later days of the kingship, miti- 
gated the severity of the old desert law', by refusing 
to allow the children to suffer for the sins of the 
parents, and vice versa (T)t 24’®) ; but this allevia- 
tion of the penalty was an innovation (1 K 21^’, 
2 K 9^®). 

3. "When Christ came to deal with the Pharisees, 
He found that this broader interjiretation of the 
La-w was lacking. The intere>L <»f tlie scribet* lay 
not in the effort to do the will of God as betw^een 
man and man, but in the academic discussion of the 
compensation to be awarded, in soulless casuistry 
instead of in the effort to make .'Straight the 'way in 
the practical business of life (Mk 7’^). In nothing 
'svas His teaching more utterly at variance with 
the received traditions of His day than here. The 
law' of the Kingilo.m was love. Men -were to be 
moved not l'\ ihe >]>irit 'v\'hieh -was always seeking 
its ow'n, bur'by ilic .-piritw’hich desired the ■w'elfare 
of the other. Christ put forward a principle instead 
of insisting upon the observance of a innlritude of 
details. Tlie whole question of the treatment of 
the adversary was lifted into another sphere. And 
w'hat Christ eonnselled in the Sermon on the 
Mount He practised in His own life and death. 
The disciples who wished to call down fire from 
heaven upon the inhospitable village 'w'ere rebuked 
(Lk 9®'’) ; the disciple who began to meet armed 
force by arms was told to put up his s'^vord into its 
sheath (Jn 18”) ; the false accusers 'were met by 
silence (Mk 14®’). 

The lesson that Christ laujjfhl was well lean-iec: hy the A.postles. 
St. Pai.’l, in hi.- cariiect leiicr, warns his readers to 'see that 
none render evil for evil unto any man ’ (1 Th 5^^, cf. 1 P 33). 
Again, he points out that men should not seek their owm vindi- 
cation, but should leave that to God (Ro Lawsuits of 

Christians betw'een themselves are frowned upon by this same 
broad reading c-r C^-r’-'' i* ; < : ’’ j:. W" « :> Cl ristiaus are more 
'-r-* d wm'.' a ]'..-r-o’ .i ■« 'cK-r.' : o.'.t’ with seeking the 

ilOIaOul- oi God, ( - .■MI'-L "UlUl^ (i CO o’*-’"). 

4. Is Christ's teaching a new law? — Literal 
obedience to Christ’s teaching on this subject -would 
destroy the structure of society. If no man w'ere, 
in the strictest sense, to count as his own that 
w'hich he had, there could be no such thing as 
private property’ : the home wmuld disappear ; the 
State w'ould lapse into a condition of anarchy. 
And while a believer might, in Ms desire to obey 
his Lord, give to any one who took away his coat 
his cloak also, he might he doing the roliher and 
society a ve^ ill turn. The beggar is best helped 
not hy indiscriminate charity, which does not 
attempt to get at the root of the trouble, hut hy 
being put in the w'ay of eai ning a living for him- 
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self. The I’obber lias iriforuiation laid against him 
and is punished, not to satisfy a personal grudge, 
but to force him to amend his ways and to protect 
the fabric of civdl life. It is clear that what Christ 
la^-s down in these particular verses, and in the 
Sermon on the Mount generally, is not a new code 
of law, but a broad prlii<*ipio uf action. As much 
of the discourse is aimed at the Pharisees, who had 
made an idol of the minutiae of the Law, it is wholly 
improbable that Christ meant to lay down a new 
set of rules, which could be worthily observed only 
by adhering to their letter. It was necessary, in 
order that men should remember His teaching, 
that He sliould put the truth He had to propound 
in vivid and concrete form. St. Matthew, the 
most J udaistic of all the Evangelists, does appar- 
ently read the new principles as being legal direc- 
tions ; but the version of the Sermon given by St. 
Luke shows that this was not how the Apostles, 
whose outlook was towards the Gentiles, under- 
stood them. The injunction to turn tiie other 
cheek is thus not jiii injunction to be fulfilled to 
the letter, but an I'lu-n-juion of the j)rinciple that 
is to guide a man in disputes. He is not in passion 
to smite the wrong-doer, and to requite one wrong 
by another ; he is to try to win the offender by- 
love. He is to consider the other. 

‘ So far as our personal feeling goes, we ought to be ready to 
offer the other cheek, and to give, without desire of recovery, 
whatever is demanded or taken from us. Love knows no limits 
but those which love itself impo'ses When love resists or 
refuses, it is because compliance would be a violation of love, 
not because it would involve loss or suffering ’ (Gore, Sermon on 
the Moxintf p. 103). 

^ 5. Modern theories of non - resistance. — George 
Fox took the Sermon on the Mount as another 
law ; and as he fulfilled the injunction to take no 
thought for cloHilMg. by wearing a hiather suit, so 
he practised to i lie letier ilie iiijiinci hui with regard 
to non-resistance. ‘ Hid we ever resist them ? Did 
we not give them our backs to beat, and our cheeks 
to pull off' the hair, and oux faces to spit on ? ’ is a 
familiar phrase in his Journal. But his followers 
have got below the letter into the spirit. With all 
their charity, they have not gm '■ P ■' 

They have made their place in ' ■ c 

by their insistence on searching ■ ■ . . - 

social evils, and, wliile helping others, have them- 
selves accumulated wealth. 

The great modern representative of the non- 
resistance view is Tolstoi, who carries liis adherence 
to the letter of Scripture to a point which involves 
a return to anarchy. He takes the case [Letter on 
Non-Resistance) of a robber found killing or out- 
I'aging a child. The child can be saved only by 
killing the robber. Should the robber be killed ? 
Tolstoi answers in the negative. Even the non- 
Christian should not kill the man, Tolstoi argues, 
because he cannot say whether the child’s life is 
more needed or is better than the robber’s life. 
He, therefore, has no sufficient rational ground for 
action. But the Christian, who sees the meaning 
of life in fulfilling God’s will, has no ground at all 
for killing the robber. / He may plead with the 
robber, may interpose his own body between the 
robber and tlic victim ; but there is one thing he 
cannot do — lie caiinoi doliix'raK-lv abandon the law 
he has receiNcd from Goo, iIk; nilfilnientof which 
alone gives meaning to his life.’ The answer, of 
course, is that the fulfilment of God’s law may not 
mean the observance to the letter of une phrase 
We are to manifest love towards others. In this 
case, should it not be shown to the child who is 
innocent and helpless rather than to the man who 
is [)roving himself by his deed to be dangerous to 
lus human kind ? 

Literature.— Butler, Sa'm. viii. ix. ; Sedov, Brce TImno, ohs. 
xxii. xxiii, ; Dykes, Manifesto of the Kino 2h7 : KxvT iv. I 

1.56, \i. [1395] 338, vii. [1896] 145 ; J, B. Mozlev, Leadin'j Ideas * i 


in Early Ages (1S77), ISO, 201; C i 'C T ' T 
(1902), 59 ; W. H. Hunt, 5'ermons . >* ■ *> 

K. BBUCE 1 AYLOK. 

RETICENCE.— See Reserve. 

RETRIBUTION. — We shall understand by this 
word the operation of the Divine justice, reward- 
ing and punishing, in this world and the next. 
(For human justice see art. VENGEANCE). 

1. The doctrine in our Lord’s time. — As is well 
known, the j)rimitive religious consciousness of the 
Jews expected earthly happiness to correspond 
strictly to merit and demerit. Facts made it im- 
possible to hold such a theory, and we have the 
problem of the Divine justice as it is. raised in the 
Psalms, Job, etc. The remarkable thing is that 
the next life is not^ at least with any . ■ - L ’ * <*1 

belief, called in to redress the balancv 
e.ff., Kirkpatrick, Psalms, p. xciv.). Later Jewish 
thought, ^’'e doctrine of immortality, 

found in answer to the problem, as 

in the opening chapters of the Book of Wisdom. 
But the conception of recompense moved mainly 
on external lines ; the rewards and punishments 
which did not come in this life were ex^iected in 
the next, or in a Golden Age on earth. And so in 
our Lord’s day — 

‘The relig-ious relation between God and His people was a 
legal one, upheld by God as righteous Judge, in the way of 
! service and counterservice, reward and punishment.’ Pious 
Jews here and there might n ■ ■ i'. v i\,\ f vs'>- and free 

grace were part of the cha”i‘.'r .Jir' .i.‘. ■ .vj, with most 
Jews this mode of view was overshadowed by the legalistic con- 
ception, whereby every act of ‘ ' dng 

an exact recompense, and ev .re- 

•|* -2 ‘ D ■ ^ , ■ ■ xrd, 

■ 1 • ' J * • ‘ ■ i ‘ • ossible, they sought to practise a strict 
legal righteousness, and, wherever possible, to exceed what the 
law demanded. But yet again, anxious to attain that reward 
on the easiest possible terms, they wished to do no more than 
was absolutely necessary for attaining their purpose ’ (Wendt, 
Teaching of Jesus, i. p. 39 ff.). 

The charge that religion is only an enlightened 
selfishness, is valid against this position and the 
popular conception of Christianity. The object of 
this article will be to show that it is not valid as 
against the teaching of Christ. 

2. The teaching of Christ. — (1) Re showed once 
for all ^ that there is no invariable connexion be- 
tioeen individual suffering and sin in this world. 
The Heavenly Father bestows His gifts on evil and 
good alike (Mt 5'^, Lk 6^®). Lk 13^®^* is decisive on 
this point. (‘Ye shall all in like manner perish’ 
refers to the special doom of the Jewish nation, 
and falls under the exception mentioned below). 
It is true there may be a connexion between suffer- 
ing and sin, but it is undefined (Mt 9^, Jn 5^^), and 
it must not be assumed in any given case (Jn 9®). 
There are ip. the Gospels no ‘ poetic justice ’ par- 
ables, no b • scenes of sensational punish- 

ruents of or dramatic vindication of 

virtue. There ^ is no hint of any special doom on 
the Herods, Pilate, or the priests as individuals 
(cf. per contra Ac 1220). Judas is an exception, 
though Christ Himself never speaks of liis punish- 
ment in this world. The treatment of nations and 
cities is also an exception (Jerusalem [Mt 21^ 23®'*, 
Lk 19^1’^], Chorazin, etc. [Mt 10^° ll^o]). The life 
of the nation or city is long enough to show the 
inevitable results of moral decay. Further, all 
desire for personal vengeance now is forbidden 
(Sermon on the Mount, Lk 9 ®^®* ). There is nothing 
of the spirit of the imprecatory Psalms or the 
Apocalyptic literature.* 

The clearest and most decisive proof of the truth 
we are considering is Christ’s own death and the 

* An exception is Lk 187, Which is closely akin to Rev 6l0 
ana to the frequent prayers for vengeance which meet us in 
Enoch. But the vengeance in this passage is that of the Last 
Dav, and is part of the final consummation, which is the real 
object to which the prayers of the elect are directed. 
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sufferings and persecutions promised to His fol- 
lowers. Suffering may be a mark of God’s lore no 
less than of His anger (cf. He 12) ; the grain of 
wheat must die to bring forth fruit (Jn 12-'^), there- 
fore death and all that leads to it cannot be re- 
gji'tlco ;s' retributive. The cup of suffering which 
Liio (.iMipIe drinks is the cuj) of Christ, not the 
wine of the wrath of God. 

(2) Christ teaches equally decisively the fact of 
retrlbiition in the next icorld, and uses freely the 
language of reward and punishment. The doctrine 
of personal responsibility is indeed fundamental to 
Christianity, and it is necessary to refer to only a 
few typical jJassages : Parables (Mt IS-’* 18^ 22- 25, 
Lk 12^*^ 16), Beivards (^^It 19'-®, Lk 14^’*), Punish- 
ments (Mt 5-« 10*^ 12*^ Mk 9^ 14‘^b Jn 5*^). 

(3) Petrihiitidn is to the character rather than 

to the act, and is automatic. ‘ Every act rewards 
itself, or, in other w’ords, integrates itself, in a two- 
fold manner ; first, in the thing, or in real nature ; 
and secondly, in the circumstance, or in apparent 
nature. Men call the circumstance the retribu- 
tion. The causal retribution is in the thing, and is 
seen by the soul ’ (Emerson, Essa^r on ‘ Compensa- 
tion’). The truth is seen most clearly in the 
Fourth Gospel. Life is the result of faith in 
Christ and. o^ i' -' of God (3^® 5-^ 17®). 

Judgment is •: .i-.i,, '•, -elf- inflicted result of 

wilful blindness, and of the rejection of the mes- 
sage of life (3^® 8^^ 12^). At the same time this is 
no purely abstract law ; behind it is the personal 
God, and the Son to whom jmjgisuut is committed 
(5‘-^-) ; see Westcott, St. John, p. \l\iLi. So in the 
parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus, ‘ the gulf ’ is 
the character * w’hich has been formed on earth 
and is unalterable. The spiritual condition of the 
two cannot be altered by a mere change of place. 
In the parables of the Talents and the Pounds, 
neglect of (jpportiiiiUy brings unfitness for trust; 
use 01 * opjjorcuniiv iui lomatically opens the door to 
the loward of givmer <)[»]jori unify. The cutting 
down of the fig-tree is ihe im;Nira!;lo doom of its 
barrenness (Lk 13®; cf. Mk 11^® and the teaching 
of the Baptist, Mt 3*®). The same principle is 
seen in the blindness men bring on themselves (Mt 
6^ 13^^), and if the blind lead the blind, they must 
fall into the ditch (15^'*). The measure we receive 
is in the nature of things the counterpart of that 
which we give to others (7^), the judgmciiL llio 
counterpart of our judgment, God'> iorgi\ one.-*.- 
of our forgiveness (6*’). The house must stand or 
fall according to the foundation on which it is 
built (7-^-^). 

Accordingly, acts have their results rather than 
their rewards, and the idea of 'the punisher’ 
tends to disappear. 

‘ It is well to remember that infliction from without, by another, 
so far from bemg an essential element in all thoug’ht of puni^- 
raent, tends more and more completel; . r. 

no longer even an accidental place, in ■ ■ ^ - * 

punishment which human punishments do but outwardly 
symbolize. The more we discern their process and character, 
the more profoundly do we recognize that the punishments of 
God are w'hat we should call self-acting. There is nothing in 
them tibat is arbitrary, imposed, or in any strict propriety of 
the word, inflicted, .'.s <leatb is the natural consummation of 
mortal disease, not as an arbitrary consequence inflicted by one 
who resented tlie mortal di‘«ea‘!t , but as its own inherent and 
inevitable climax ; so what is called the judgment of God upon 
sin is but the gradual necessary development, in the consistent 
sinner, of what sin inherently is’ (Moberly, Atonement and 
P&TsonaZity, p. 15). 

It is from this point of view alone that we can 
harmonize the fact of forgiveness with that of 
judgment or retribution. So long as we look on 
the latter as the inevitable result of acts considered 
each on its merits, there can be no room for for- 
giveness, or at least it appears as an arbitrary 

* The name ‘Lazarus* (‘God has helped*)— the only name 
given in a parable — must be intended to be si^ificant of 
character, no less than the names in the PUgHm's Progrehs. 


interference with law'. As soon as we realize that 
both have to do with character, the difficulty 
largely disappears. Our retribution depends on 
character. Foigivene.-'' aff'ects the character, being 
bound up V, iia g-troLvoLa, Ikt ( of character. 
The dyfing thief may have livcil ''iV of sin ; under 
the attraction of the grace of Christ, his whole 
self experiences a change, and so his future can be 
changed too. The woman wJio loves much finds 
the sins of her past forgiven because she has be- 
come a new creature. The unmerciful servant 
finds his old debt back upon him, because the con- 
ditional forLii\'ene.--v of his master has not touched 
his character,’' 

(4) Christ sqnritualized the concepfio7i of reward 
and qmnishment.—Beiwwrik. consists not in having 
certain things, hut in ."Oeir-g God. It is the result 
of character and ibe fniirioii of character. Punish- 
ment is the leaving of the seif to be identified with 
sin, and so to depart from Christ into the outer 
darkness which is separation from God. Again 
we refer to the Johannine conception of life (17®). 
In the Synoptics, happiness is connected with the 
Kingdom, as particularly- in the Beatitudes ; it 
consists of treasure in heaven (Mt 6-®, Mk 10®^). 
Specially^ ,rif Lk 10^; the main cause of 

rejoicing :o ibe (ii-ciph’.- is not the possession of 
exceptional powers, but the knowledge that their 
names are w-ritten in heaven. All centres round 
the personal relation of the believer to Christ 
(Mt 25, Lk 12®). And this happiness is enjoyed 
even now ; the believer has life (Jn 3®® etc.). He 
enjoys the good things of this life, not as specific 
rewards for good actions, but as gifts of the love 
of God w^hicn he has fitted himself to use (Mt 6®®). 
There can indeed be no thought of a claim against 
God (Lk 17’ 6®®). We cannot appear as litigants 
before His judgment-seat. 

Accordingly w-e may say that Christ destroyed 
the distinction wEich existed in the Ji v ‘-b ili-Jijglit 
of His time, and wEich still exists in ;>« -pi; l:n* 
betw’een rew’ards in this world and im If 

men know^ where to find their happiness, how to 
seek for their rew’ard, they have it now, just as 
the retribution of the evil conscience is immediate. 
Only this happiness wHl be a personal possession 
of the soul ; it may be accompanied by trouble and 
persecution in the w'orld (Mk 10®®, Jn 16®*®®}. The 
believer must not look for the twelve legions of 
angels to vindicate him ; none the less he wfill 
knoAV the peace of Christ, and his joy wMl be fulfilled 
even here and now. The Beatitudes and the 
section on the rew-ards of disciplesliijj (Mk 10®®) 
are particularly^ instructive on this point. t 

To sum up, "Christ did not so mneli change the 
place and time of happiness as alter its conception. 
He transformed the idea of retribution, connecting 
it not with the isolated act, but with the permanent 
character Avhich lies behind the act. To lind Hi> 
deepest teaching we must go to the Fourth Gospel 
and to kindred sayings in the Synoptics. Few will 
dispute this method, whatever be our ultimate 
view of the nature of the Fourth Gospel. It is, of 
course, perfectly true that Christ uses more popular 
language w’ithout scruple, as all teachers must. 
He appeals to the fear of punishment, and speaks 
of many and few stripes (Lk 12^’}. He figures the 
blessedness of the Kingdom under the current image 

* The significance of the truth may best he emphasized by a 
contrasG. Buddhism, strictlj’’ interpreted, leaves no loophole 
for forgiveness. Its doctrine" of Karma is that every ac^ has its 
strict and inevitable resultant in another existence, either by 
transmigration, or in heaven or hell. This effect depends on 
the act ppr se. and has nothing to do with the character. The 
emhrvo-Buddha in one of his existences destroyed a widow’s 
hut in a fit of temper. Though he repented and built her 
a better house, and had performed innumerable other good 
deeds, yet for this he suffered in hell for eighty thousand years. 

t It is obvious to compare Plato, Re^pttbUc, x., on the rewards 
of the ttx.auac 
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of a feast (^Mt 22-, Lk 14*5), and He uses freely the 
motive of reward (Mt 6. 10^^ 19'-^®, Lk 0-^ 14^*-^) ; He 
even speaks as thouoh it were the conscious motive 
of humility (Lk 14^). We must interpret such 
language in the light of His profounder teaching. 
Even so, some have found it a fault that the thought 
of reward does not entirely disappear. Religion 
should be so completely unselfish that all thought 
of self should be eliminated. The connexion of 
virtue with the desire for happiness is one of the 
ultimate problems of Ethics, and cannot be fully 
treated here. But this we may say. The claim of 
exti*eme altruism must fail because it ignores 
personality (Gore, Sermon on the ch. vi.). 

We cannot think ourselves away. We can cease 
to look for our own happiness in our own short- 
sighted manner, at the expense of others, apart 
from God. We can come to identify our own ends 
with God’s purpose hn the world, but we cannot 
dismiss the Jiope tiiat in the realization of that 
purpose we shall find our own happiness, that when 
the Kingdom comes we shall see it and have our 
place in it. In one sense we learn to do good, 
hoping for nothing again ; or else in seeking to 
save our life we shall lose it. And yet in the back- 
ground there is always the consciousness that in 
losing our life for Christ’s sake, we do in the 
fuller sense find it. In this paradox is summed 
up the teaching of Christ and the KT. See also 
Reward. 

LiTERATtTRE. — Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Eschatology ’ ; Wendt, 
Teaching ofJemift (esp. i. pp. 39 ff. and 210 fF.) ; B. Weiss, Bibl. 
Theol.of NT\\: ' ' '■ ‘ '-’is-tto 

hi.) ; Du Bose, o- >. > i • • ’Job’; 

Emerson, Essa* . ^ > ' .\ !• •• . Via,, 

Veritas, Vita (1S94), 2G9 ; A. T. Ormond. Cona />f.s of Philo- 
sophy (1900), 533 ; C. A. Row, Future Ilefrihnfion (1*''^7) ; J. A. 
Beet, The Lai^t Things (1905), 1 ; J. M. Schulhof, The Law of 
Forgiifeyiess C. W. EMMET. 

REU. — A link in our Lord’s genealogy (Lk 3^^, 
AV Bagau). 

**REYELATION.— 1. The question stated. —Few 
theological or • '\V : -ol |•!■oblems have received 

keener and * - examination than 

the problem which is suggested to us by the word 
‘revelation.’ Does the word stand for any real 
disclosure of His secrets by the Eternal? Does 
God stoop to unveil His face to men ? And if He 
does, what is the mode of such manifestations ? 
What are the conditions under which we may 
believe that a revelation has been given ? Is there 
any room in a rational scheme of the Universe for 
a revelation ? It is pointed out, on the one hand, 
that every great religion has been promulgated in 
the faith of its adherents that ii,< mc<sairc was a 
veritable message from heaven, and nor merely a 
well-reasoned theory about life ; while, on the 
other hand, it is a part of the claim of Christianity 
that the revelation of God in Christ is unique and 
final. ‘Comparative Religion’ has reached the 
dignity of a science, and it will not allow us to 
pass by the non-Christian religions of the world 
with a mere phrase of pai to nixing criticism or 
approval; while the Teaching of the Christian 
creeds will not allow us to regard our own religion 
as only one among the many in which men have 
sought and have found their God. And, within 
the last half-century, a yet more searching ques- 
tion has been suggested by the scientific view of 
man’s gradual development in mental and moral, 
as in physical, stature, which dominates at this 
moment all scientific investigation. Is not reve- 
lation rather a gradual disclosure than a sudden 
unveiling ? And may it not be that what men 
have taken for an act of God should rather be 
described as an acquisition on man’s part which 
came to him, as all natural knowledge has come, 

**Copyright, 1908 , bi^ 


by the gradual . ‘ ’ * _ of his spiritual faculty, 

in response to tl ■ ■ - ^ of life ? * 

These are among the largest and most moment- 
ous questions on which the human mind can he 
engaged. It would require encyclopedic know- 
ledge to answer them fully, and only the briefest 
treatment is possible here. But it may help to 
prepare the way for an answer if we examine the 
aspects under which the idea of revelation is set 
forth in the NT, and the presuppositions which 
it is necessary to make before the questions that 
have been rehearsed can be clearly apprehended. 
We cannot entertain the idea of a Divine revela- 
tion without making certain large assumptions as 
to God and man of which it is well to remind our- 
selves at the outset. They are all assumed in the 
NT. 

2. Presuppositions. — (a) Eirst, then, we take for 
granted the central fact of life — the fact that God 
is a living Being, Merciful and Just : that ‘ God zs, 
and that he is a rewarder of them that diligently 

I seek him’ (He 11^). One must begin somewhere, 
and we begin here. That is, we assume that, 

. God’s creatures to be capable of under- 
- :• . : _ i' s purpose in Creation, He is capable, 

■ li ' of making it knowm to them. He is 
the Giver of all good things, the Author of all 
■■ ■ ^ ^ and we recognize that the highest of 

• ay be the knowledge of His will and 
■ of His grace, (^b) To say this implies, 
secondly, that there is a certain capacity in the 
recipients of such Divine communications. No 
one wiU maintain that the Eternal Spirit could 
thus reveal Himself to the brutes; for, to be sure, 
a revelation is limited by the capacity of those to 
whom it is addressed. Revelation, as Maurice 
said, is always the unveiling of a person ; and a 
revelation can be made to personal beings only in 
terms of personality. 

Thus far. no assumption has been made which is peculiar to 
Christianity. The thesis is simply this : that whatever diffi- 
culties are found in believing- that men could appreciate a 
revelation, there is no difficulty in believing that God could 
give them one, if He be indeed alive. Whether man could 
securely * •. ‘ ’.'i. ' > - 1 not as a mere discovery 

of new ■ ■ , ^ ' . ■ which we shall return 

later. All that is here asserted is that God may communicate 
with man. If He be a Personal Being, communication with 
Him is possible. This is the first principle of all religion worthy 
of the name. 

(c) We assume, in the third place, that as reve- 
lation is thus possible, it may also be described as 
probable. Creation involves responsibility for the 
creature, and thus there is a probability that He 
who made the world will continue to guide it. 
Mankind is not perfect, and it is not doubtful that 
the progress of the race towards holiness and truth 
would be made easier by the grace of heaven 
lv;i J'*!' J 1 and life.t To assert that revelation 
then only to assert that God has pity 
for human weakness, and that it is not His will 
that it should he left unaided to perish. 

3. Aspects of idea of revelation. — We have now 
to consider the aspects under which the idea of 
revelation f is presented in the NT. There are, 
as it seems, two lines of thought in St. Paul about 
this great matter which we must try to distinguish. 
Sometimes he speaks of Divine revelation in terms 
which would he acceptable to every believer in a 
spiritual religion ; at other times he uses language 
which can he interpreted only if we remember that 

* This is, seemingly, the view taken in Canon Wilson’s essay 
OB ‘Revelation and Modern Knowledge’ (^Cambridge Theo- 
logical Essays, p. 229 ff.). 

T This is the thesis c.v pounded b\ Butler (in opposition to 
Tindal and the Deists of bis day) ai the beginning of Part ii. 
of the Analogy'. *To .«ay Revt-lanon is a thing superfluous, 
what there was no need of, and what can be of no service, 
is, T think, to talk quite wildly and ai i-andom.’ 

i The word uiroKahvif/L^ occur? in tbe Gr. OT (e.g. 1 S 208o, 
Sir 0022 401 )^ i,m; never in the sense of a Divine communi- 
cation. 

Charles Scribner" s Sons 
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to him Jesus Christ was a supreme, a unique, a 
filial revelation of the character of the Eternal 
God. We may take these separately, although 
they are quite consistent. 

4. Revelation in general. — There is a sense in 
which all a revelation — 

that is, '!.( t i.:'_ ' I"- ^ irposes by the 

Supreme, <:!'■! iiu "pcf with which lie meets 
the aspirations and the yearnings of human souls. 
Ko religion, e.g,, can live which does not encourage 
and justify the habit of prayer, which does not 
claim that prayer is heard and answered. In other 
words, all relic y-n '::i] not only movements 
of the human i- iw::’d> God, but also a move- 

ment of the Divine Spirit towards man. And in 
every age, and by men of every religious creed, it 
has been believed — and we cannot doubt that the 
belief was well founded — that God enters into 
holy souls and makes known to them His will. In 
every age and place men have realized His provi- 
dence, have believed that the Eternal manifests 
Himself in the world. ISTow this manifestation 
may be either ordinary or extraordinary ; by which 
it is not intended here to suggest any distinction 
between what is natural and what is supernatural. 
That distinction may not be tenable, for we do not 
know all the possibilities of nature, and so do not 
know what may be above it. But what is meant 
is that there are two distinct kinds of experience, l 
in which men become assured that God is speaking 
to them — one the commonplace, everyday routine 
of life, and the other the experience of rare 
moments of high spiritual exaltation. 

(1) Multitudes of religious men have felt, as 
they looked back upon the past, that their course 
was ordered from the beginning bv an unseen 
hand, that a Providence has guided them into the 
paths which were prepared beforLliand for them to 
walk in, and they have been enabled to perceive 
in the opportunicies of life the calling of a Divine 
voice. They have felt, moreover, that this is the 
only intelligible interpretation of life : and that 
without this revelation — for such it is — of its 
meaning, life would he chaos, and the secret of the 
future a dreadful and portentous enigma. The 
light by which they walk is ‘the light which 
lighteth every man,’ and they rejoice in the illu- 
mination which it sheds upon their path. Some 
of the most saintly lives that the world has seen 
have been lived in the strength of the conviction 
that the changes and chances, as others call them, 
of the years are but the unveiling of a Divine face ; 
and that the vision of God becomes brighter when 
seen through the mists of pain. This is the belief 
of those men and women among us who have the 
best right to be heard ; their spiritual emotions 
are not altogether born of their own patient hopes ; 
they are due to the stirring of the Divine Spirit, 
and the stimulation of the Divine Life ; they are a 
revelation of the unseen. 

(2) ^ And to such souls there come rare moments 
of spiritual ecstasy and exaltation, when they are 
filled with an overpowering conviction of the pre- 
sence of God, of His Will for them, of His Will for 
others. Such a moment it was in the life of St. 
Peter when he reached the supreme conviction of 
his life, ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God’ (Mtl6^®); and we have the highest of 
all authority for the source of his inspiration; 

‘ Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, 
but my Father whi(*h is in heaven.’ Such a 
moment came to St. John at Patmos when, being 
‘in the Spirit on the Lord’s day’ (Revl^o^ cf. 42), 
he heard the Heavenly voice pronouncing judg- 
ment on the Churches, and saw in a vision the 
Heavenly figure which is always standing unseen in 
their midst. Such a moment came to St. Paul when 
the vision of the Christ at the gates of Damascus 


changed the whole course of his cai'eer ; ‘ is pleased 
God to reveal his Son in me ' (Gal is his de- 
scription of the experience. And again and again 
St. Paul refers the certainty of his convictions to 
the fact, which is for him indisputable, that they 
reached him hy revelation. The ‘mystery of 
Christ,’ as he caOs it, that the Gentiles are fellow- 
heirs of the gMsyt'l — this was ‘made known' to 
him ‘ by revelaLi.v : ■ (Eph d . Tlie g- s; n 1 wine:] he 
preached came to him, he writes o ihe GciiaiiariS, 
‘not from man, but through revelation of Jesus 
j Christ’ (Gal D2). Such were the revelations of 
which he wrote, while there were yet others which 
he counted too intimate, too sacred, to commit to 
words, as when he says that he ‘ was caught up 
into Paradise, and heard unspeakable words which 
it is not lawful for a man to utter ’ (2 Co 12^). It 
w’as one of St. Paul's deepest convictions that to 
him were revealed at times from heaven thoughts 
greater than his own ; so sure is he of this that he 
is careful on occasion to explain that all his utter- 
ances have not the same supreme authority. ‘ The 
things which I wwite, they are the commandment 
of the Lord’ (1 Co 14®^). So he says of one sub- 
ject. Concerning another, ‘ I have no command- 
ment’ (725) is his p--: huh , i'.'ihough he concludes, 

‘ I think that I have i i*c Spiri; of God ’ (v.^'^). But 
he is sure that the Divine message has been dis- 
closed to him in a fashion which may be sharply 
distinguished from the ordinary ways in which 
knowledge is acquired. Human wisdom is not 
identical with Divine wisdom ; so he warns the 
Corinthians, as he quotes the ancient words, 

‘ Things which eye saw not, and ear heard not, and 
which entered not into the heart of man, whatso- 
ever things God hath prepared for them that love 
him’; and declares, ‘Unto us God revealed these 
things ’ — ^not the secrets of the future, but the 
secrets rf the present — ‘ these things God revealed 
through the Spirit ' (2^- lO), 

These and similar passages show beyond doubt 
that the NT saints, and St. Paul in particular, 
were quite convinced that God at times reveals His 
secrets — His mysteries — to a devout and earnest 
spirit; and that this revelation is consciously re- 
cognized by the soul as distinct from the discovery 
of a Divirio purpose in life, or the assurance of 
Divine guidance, which are reached by patient 
striving after the highest things. The one is the 
experience of all good men ; the other is the 
portion of the saints, the elect to whom a fuller 
disclosure of the Divine will is made. It is the 
portion of the prophets, the ‘seers,’ to whom the 
‘word of the Lord’ speaks with an irresistible 
authority. Yet in both cases — in the ordinary and 
the extraordinary experiences alike — there is not 
only a movement of the human soul towards God, 
but a movement of the Divine love towards man. 
We generally keep the word ‘revelation’ for the 
extraordinary or abnormal experiences ; and there 
is no objection to this restriction, provided we 
understand that in neither case does man’s spirit 
act without response or without stimulation from 
heaven. But this it is essential to bear in mind. 
‘Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you’ 
(Jn 15^®) are words of universal application. 

We have now to interpose with an inevitable 
question. What is the test by which we may 
assure ourselves that the imaginings r'>f pious souls 
are not merely of subjective value, that is, that 
they are anything more than the expression of 
discontent with the limitations of human know- 
ledge and of human life 2 What is the test, or is 
there any test, hy which we may ‘ try the spirits ’ 
(1 Jn 4 I), hy which we may convince ourselves or 
others that a true revelation of the Divine will 
and purpose has been vouchsafed ? The theology 
of the 18th cent, did not hesitate in its answer to 
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this question. The answer was found in the word 
miracle. Miracles were the^ appropriate credentials 
of revelation, which could’ not be . ' 1 as 

objectively valid without them. Paley ana Butler 
and their successors do not delay to prove this ; it 
seems to them bey on "I d’-- . i. And forty years 
ago Dr. Mozley put . ‘ ■ same view in a 

well-known passage in his Bampton Lectxires (On 
Miracles, p. 15) : ‘The visible supernatural is the 
appropriate witness to, the outward sign of, the 
invisible supernatural — that proof which goes 
s'nsh'h: t) the point; and, a token being wanted 
( r a l)Lvi;ie communication, is that token.’ Taking 
this view of miracles and of revelation, it has been 
sought to distinguish natural from revealed religion 
by the circumstance that miraculous signs are not 
needed to guarantee the truth of the former, which 
commends itself at once to man’s reason, while 
they are necessary to confirm our belief in the 
doctrines of the latter, which are not discoverable 
by our unassisted facilities, and which may be 
surprising and even unwelcome to faith. 

This is a view which presents many difficulties, 
clear-cut and definite as it seems, (i.) It is impos- 
sible to distinguish sharply natural from revealed 
religion, because, in fact, all religions have pre- 
supposed a revelation, . »”*’■_ of the Unseen 

Realities. ‘Natural ]■ ! Guizot {Medi- 

tations^ ii. 237), ‘exists only in hooks.’ In all 
religion there must be a reciprocal communication 
between man and God ; there must be not only 
man’s aspiration heavenward, but heaven’s benedic- 
tion earthward. And this latter is in its measure 
a revelation, (ii.) It is true that a revelation of 
new truths requires to be certified to the intellect 
as valid, but it is not the anomalousness or the 
inexplicahilitu of the circumstances in ^ which it 
is given chat supplies such certificate ; it is their 
sig'nijicance. A ‘ sign ’ need not necessarily be 
‘miraculous’ (see art. ‘Sign’ in Hastings’ JOB), 
although it may have this character (see ‘ Miracle,’ 
ib. vol. iii. § 6). The context, so to speak, of 
revelation helps to disclose its meaning and pur- 
pose, and thus enables us to refer it to its true 
author; but the significance of the context may 
depend upon concurrences and combinations, none 
of which, taken sepai*ately, need be abnormal or 
even unusual, (iii.) The revelation itself may be 
conveyed by these ‘ signs ’ which in fact constitute 
it. The a-rjfxeta of the Gospels are vehicles, or 
media, or instruments of revelation quite as much 
as evidential adjuncts. Their interpretation leads 
to new thoughts of God and man, undiscoverable, 
or at any rate undiscovered, without them ; and 
thus it is that ‘ signs ’ such as the resurrection of 
Christ (which would be classed as miraculous) or 
the moral beauty of His life (which some would 
not regard as necessarily a miracle) form the pre- 
mises of Christian theology (cf. Westcott, The Gospel 
of Life,, p. 80). They unveil the Divine love, and 
power, and holiness ; and they are accepted as true 
revelations, in part because of the existing testi- 
mony to them as historical facts, but in part also 
because they find a response and a welcome in 
men’s hearts. Such revelations serve to unify the 
bewildering exp- rici’ces of life, and provide a 
means of Cv)-or<Jiiia5 iiig our thoughts about the 
highest things. That is to say, in brief, they are 
accepted as true because they are coherent with 
our spiritual experience, while at the same time 
they enlarge its boundaries and filuminate its dark 
places. 

Thus the question, What is the ultimate test of 
revelation ? is not to be answered merely by point- 
ing to miracle as its guarnni.re. Tt is part of a 
much larger question, WhfiL is iho ulii'.natc test of 
truth? And to this there is only one answer: 
expe7'ience (cf. Wilson, Z.c. p. 242), either individual 


or general ; that is the one unfailing test of opinion 
in every department of human life. 

(a) First, as to the . "i. ■ .of the individual. 

That, in the region o:' » - . is not capable of 

transference from one to another, and — in so far — 
it can be valid only for him who has had the 
experience. But for him the sense of ‘ realized 
fehowshij) with the unseen ’ (cf. Westcott, l.c. p. 83) 
is so vivid and so vital that he cannot call it in ques- 
tion- He is conscious not only of the strivings of 
his own soul, but of a response from the spiritual 
world. And if it he urged that, after all, it would 
be impossible for him to be sure of this, so subtle 
and deep-seated are the movements of the soul, his 
only reply can be that he is sure of it. He is able to 
distinguish, he will tell you, — for St. Paul’s experi- 
ence here is not singular or even unusual, — between 
the convictions which he has reasoned out for 
himseK and those which have presented themselves 
to him with an irresistible authority from without. 
And he will point, in justification, to what is an 
admitted fact of mental life, viz., that our powers 
of discovery are no true measure of our powers of 
recognition. We can all recognize as true, and as 
obviously true, many a principle, or law, or fact, 
when it is once brought before our notice, which 
we should have been quite incapable of discovering 
for ourselves.* And it has been the deep-seated 
belief of the saints that their most cherished and 
intimate convictions were such as they could never 
have reached had they not been guanuiiecd to 
them by a message from the spiritual 

(j3) But, it will be said, there can be nothing 
trustworthy in such merely individual conviciions. 
To claim to be in possession of a revelation from 
heaven is one of the commonest symptoms of 
mental disorder ; and those who make such claims 
most iKT.'-Hh i!i ly are the most intractable patients 
in a-^iiinis i'ol- the insane. There is, unhappily, 
no doubt of it. The mystical spirit is divorced, in 
too many cases, from any just sense of the logic 
of facts ; and incapacity to judge aright of things 
temporal is often combined with an eager and 
extravagant judgment upon things eternal. It 
may be — we do not know — that sometimes a true 
vision of the spiritual order has proved too much 
for a brain intellectually feeble, and that the 
mental powers have been permanently injured by 
too great an effort being demanded of them. And 
— conversely — it is undoubtedly true that when 
the brain fails to do its work, whether from 
disease, or overstrain, or other causes, the man 
ceases to be able to distincmi'=:b fancies from facts, 
both in the physical and the spiritual world. But 
to conclude, therefore, that all alike who have 
claimed to have had visions of the spiritual order, 
or who believe that God has answered their 
prayers directly, are necessarily insane, would be a 
strangely perverse and illogical inference. Indeed, 
experience suggests a quite different generaliza- 
tion. Despite these abnormal cases, the men of 
spiritual insight who see ‘visions,’ who live near 
to the boundary of the spiritual order, are the 
truly ‘practical’ men, and achieve most of endur- 
ing benefit for the race. The truth is that, taken 
separately, spiritual experiences cannot he verified 
by any one except the recipient of them ; but they 
cannot be dismissed as untrustworthy merely be- 
cause some who claim to have enjoyed them are 
not very wise. 

The .=<pir'Uiial cxperioiice of the individual is not 
Iransforablo — api)-!!’- inly, for it would not be well 
to dogmatize on such a point — ^from one to another. 

* This ia fully admitted by so thoroughgoing a Rationalist as 
Kant : * If the Gospel had not taught the universal moral laws 
in their purity, reason would not yot have attained to so com- 
plete a knowledge t>f them ; alrhou£rh, once they are there, we 
can be convinced through pure reason of their truth and 
validity ’ (Letter to Jacobi in Jacobi’s iU. 582). 
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So far, then, it does not submit itself to any objec- 
tive test of its trustworthiness. But wdien we find, 
as we do find, that in a large number of cases the 
individual experiences which are reported or re- 
corded are of an identical character as regards the 
information which they supply of the spiritual 
order, they ic a phenomenon which is tvithin 

the reach of h-nr ic investigation. That the 
Eternal guides human lives and does not permit 
them to drift aimlessly into the paths which lead 
nowhere, that He answers prayer, that He sup- 
plies counsel and strength — ^tliese are not specially 
Christian convictions, they are shared by count- 
less multitudes who would ail offer the same 
proof of their truth, namely, personal experience. 
This is a solid fact of human nature which de- 
mands recognition. And if such convictions are 
not entirely mistaken, then the Eternal has in so 
far given a revelation of His power and of His 
love. He has intervened in human life ; He has 
given men some insight into His purposes. 

The test of truth is experience ; experience 
must count for something when we are examining 
the w Mv .,1 belief of mankind that the Eternal 
reve-d- M-TC'tlf in the life of the individual and in 
the life of the race alike. 

We have seen that the general experience of 
religious men gives identical testimony as to God’s 
power and willingness to communicate \vith them 
in their need. But we saw, too (§ 2), that a cer- 
tain mental and spiritual capacity must be pre- 
supposed in the recipients of any revelation. And, 
as this grows from age to age in the history of the 
race, and is by no means equal in all races at the 
same period, or in all men even of the same race 
and epoch, it will follow that revelation, if made 
at all, must be made gradually and progressively, 
in correspondence not only with the needs hut 
with the capacity of men. We have all learnt 
the truth of this in regard to the history of the 
race, and it is unnecessary to dwell upon it. If 
the minute and careful study of the OT history 
and literature, which has occupied the best 
thoughts of so many of our best Christian scholars 
for 40 years, had taught us nothing but this, we 
should still have learnt a lesson of the most far- 
reaching -igiifii'anc-' -a lesson which is full of 
hope and It U a lesson which is illus- 

trated by the history of every religion in which 
men have sought to find God ; the measure of His 
grace is their capacity of receiving it, and not any 
Bivine economy by which there is a jealous hiding 
of His face. And the same is true of the indi- 
vidual soul. It is in correspondence with the 
g’-ti-lual quickening of our si /i ritual faculty that 
Divine secret is gradually disclosed. ‘Unto 
him that hath, to him shall be given ’ (Mt 13^) is 
not a paradox of the Divine bounty ; it is a law of 
nature, and therefore of revelation as well. Xot 
all at once can we expect to experience the Beatific 
Vision, but only in rr ■•) » as we grow more 

and more into the B’. c : and learn, 

through the slow and often disappointing discip- 
line of life, to read the Bivine purposes. This is 
not to evacuate the idea of revelation of its con- 
tent, and regard our spiritual progress as due 
entirely to the efforts and strivings of our own 
souls. These must he present, — ^there must be a 
movement on man’s part if he is to reach at last 
his highest, — but the revelation ’whidi is given is 
not his discovery, but a Bivine act of unveiUng. 

It is the consummation of this progress, both 
for the individual and for the race, which is por- 
trayed in the vision of the prophet as the moment 
when * the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, 
and all flesh shall see it together,’ — not as iso- 
lated individuals, but as members of the great 
company of the saints, — ‘they shall see it to- 


gether : for the month of Jehovah hath spoken 
it’ (Is 40^). 

5. The revelation of Christ. — So far, w^e have 
been considering the idea of revelation in general 
— the idea of God revealing His will to man — 
which api^ears again and again in Scripture, and 
which has been abundantly Justified by the experi- 
ence of the saints in every age. But nothing has 
yet been said wiiich is distinctively Christian, or 
which touches the belief of Christians that in 
Christ there is a supreme and sufficient revelation 
of God. If the doctrine of revelation winch has 
been here set forth exhausted the content of the 
idea, then there w’ould be no place left for that 
which is specially characteristic of the Christian 
religion. What has been said about the possibility 
and the gradual progress of a revelation would 
apply to other nations as well as to the J ews, for 
God has never ‘ left himself without a witness ’ 
(Ac 14^"). And nothing has been said at all about 
the revelation of God in Christ, which is the 
centre of the Christian hope. The passages which 
were quoted from the XT have a general applica- 
tion. We have now, however, to examine pass- 
ages of a different character. 

St. Paul urges, in the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, that if the message of the Christ was 
not nnderstood by the Jews, it w’as due to their 
incapacity, not to its obscurity. ‘ If our gospel is 
veiled,’ he says, ‘ it is veiled in them that are 
perishing’ (4'^), i.e. the fault lies with the hearers, 
not with the giver, of the message. That is his 
way of expressing a great principle which we have 
already considered, that revelation, to be instruc- 
tive, presupposes a certain mental capacity, a keen- 
ness of spiritual vision, in those to whom it is 
addressed. In the previous chapter of the same 
letter, St. Paul had urged that the Jews had never 
recognized the transitory character of the Law 
which was their discipline; ‘a veil was upon their 
heart ’ (3^°), which prevented them from seeing 
that the Law was only a stage in the Bivine edu- 
cation of Israel. But, he adds, allege ‘riziiig the 
old story of the veil on the face of Moses, • if they 
turn to the Lord, the veil is removed ’ and 

an open vision is granted. The consummation to 
which they should look is that ‘ the light of the 
glory of Christ, who is the image of God, should 
dawn upon them’ (4'*)- And, in like manner, he 
points out elsewhere that ‘ the law was but a 
tutor to lead them to Christ’ (Gal 3--^). ‘Christ 
is the end of the law’ (Ro 10^), in whom it re- 
ceived a perfect fulfilment. This, indeed, is the 
burden of the Apostolic preaching, that ‘ God, who 
of old time spoke to the fathers by divers portions 
and in divei-s manners, hath in these last days 
spoken to us by his Son ’ (He 1^) . It is not need- 
ful to multiply quotations which illustrate this 
familiar Cliristhiii ilmuLdi: — iliat highly favoured 
as the Jewish p»-ri)le Inal Ik-v-u by revelations of 
the Bivine wilf, yet the complete — ^the perfect — 
revelation of God is in Christ. 

(1) There is a sense in which it demands no 
special gift of faith to discern in Christ a revela^ 
tion such as had not dawned upon the world 
before. And there are passages in the XT which, 
taken by themselves, would not go beyond this. 
He was ‘a prophet, like unto Moses’ (Ac 3^), 
although with a clearer, a more urgent message. 
For the most part, He is represented in the Syn- 
optics as the Great Teacher^ strong, wise, and 
merciful — whose words were powerful to move 
men towards holiness, and whose teachings shed a 
new light upon the perplexities of conduct. ‘A 
new teaching.’ His hearers said ; and they were 
right. The Fatherhood of God, the dignity and 
supreme value of the spiritual life, the. significance 
of faith, the Catholic sympathy of love (see 
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Wendt, Tlie Idea and the Beality of Bevelation^ 
p. 28) — these are truths of which, indeed, there 
had been anticipations in the prophets, but they 
were expounded by Him with a lucidity and an 
authority which distinguished dlim at once from 
all the great teachers of the past. And even if we 
could get no further than this, the claim of Jesus 
Christ to be the spiritual Master of mankind 
would be a claim w^hich we could not lightly 
• ■ ^ . T" the utterances of holy men in every 

! ■_, a reverent attention, as expressing 

convictions born of a true spiritual experience, the 
words of Christ demand a deeper reverence of sub- 
mission, for He was — at the lowest — the greatest 
Master of the spiritual life. 

(2) Not even yet, however, have we touched 
upon those claims of His which mark Him out as 
unique^ those aspects of His life which require us 
to think of His teaching as differing from other 
teachings, not only in degree, but in kind. TVe 
have not, indeed, to read the Gospels very closely 
to observe that Jesus Christ claimed to be more 
than a Teacher, and that His authority was other 
than that of the greatest of the prophets. He 
said that He was the Messiah, who was to 
‘declare all things’ (Jn 425). jje is the Son be- 
loved of the Father, to whom the Father showed 
all His works He alone has ‘ seen the 

Father’ (6^®) ; and not only is this vision pecu- 
liarly His, but through Him it may be revealed 
to men : ‘ He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father’ (14^). These phrases are all taken, it is 
true, from the Fourth Gospel ; but the view of 
Christ’s Person which they present is not peculiar 
to St. John, for the common tradition of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke preserves the tremendous 
assertion, ‘No man knoweth the Son, but the 
Father ; neither knoweth any the Father, but the 
Son, and he to whom the Son willeth to reveal 
him ’ (Mt 1127 =Lk 1022). It is clear that Christ is 
represented in the Gospels as more than a Teacher 
of Divine wisdom j He is the Revealer of the 
Divine character. The matter, the content, of 
the revelation which He offers to mankind tran- 
scends the message of prophets and holy men, in 
this, that it has to do not merely with man’s re- 
lation to the Supreme, with man’s duty and man’s 
destiny, but with the inmost nature of God. Not 
only is He an ambassador of Heaven ; but He has 
seen the Father. No such claim as this is made in 
the record of the most intimate and sacred spiritual 
history of the saints. 

It is this aspect of Christ as the Eevealer of God which is 
indicated in the profound phrases of the Prologue to the Fourth 
Gospel. He is the Word, the Eternal Wisdom ; He was ‘from 
I'Oi.d'witi*;.- 'i God,’ and is God. Revelation is the act of 
of God to man, and the Word is the eternal 
expression of Deity, as in Creation at the first, so in the Incar- 
nation when the fulness of time had come. So Athanasius : 

‘ It was the function of the Word, who, by Ilis peculiar provi- 
dence and ordering' of the universe, teaches us concerning the 
Father, to renew that same teaching’ (tov yap Sta iStas 
Trpovota? K.aX SiaKo<TfJi7}crem^ rSv oAu>v SiBd<rKovTO^ rra' .-oP ITnTp'iw-. 
avrov /cal ttjv avTrjv SiSacr<akiav avaveSicraL^ d< h. ( tii'i be / 
Dei, c. 14). The same idea is in Irenaeus. ‘ Per ipsam con- 
ditionem, revelat Verbum conditorem Deum, et per mundum 
fabricatorein mundi Dominum, et per plasma eum qul plasma- 
verit artificeni, et per Filium eum Patrem qui generaverit 
Filium ’ (c. Hmr. iv. b). These high speculations are perhaps 
beyond the modest capacity of human reason, but at all events 
they are in accordance with the phrases of Scripture, vhich 
represent the Word as the Agent of Creation, and ihe Ex- 
pression of the Divine Will. Christ is set before u< in The Ifib’e 
and the Church as the Revealer of the Divine nature and not 
only as the Revealer of Divine secrets. 

It has been urged by some writers that the uniqueness of 
Christ as Revealer is indicated in the NT by the fact that, while 
revelation is- '■ r, as proceeding /rom Him, 

it is never ■ > ■ >« ' .■* > i Him. He is the exponent, 
not the recipient, of revelation ; and is, in a sense, the Revealer 
and the Revealed (1 Ti 8^^), both the ‘-ubjccr and the object 
of revelation. This, however, is to n^o language that strict 
exegesis does not justify. *The revelation of Jc-'U* Cbr*-!. 
which God gu ce nn to Itiio \ v show ii n to his aervants ’ , . . ( Ii<- v l ) . 
is the view of Christ’s otiice as Revealer which is presented in 


the Fourth Gospel as well as in the Apocalypse. Christ describes 
Himself as ‘a man that hath told you the truth which I heaul 
from God’ (Jn ; ‘as the Father taught me, I speak these 
things’ (v. 28 ) ; ‘the Father which sent me hath given me a 
commandment, what I should say and what I should speak ’ 
( 12 ^ 9 ). 

The distinguishing features of the ‘ revelation of 
Jesus Christ ’ are, rather : (a) He reveals the inmost 
nature of God (see above), {h) The revelation to 
the Son is not^ intermittent, but cofitmuous and 
perpetual. ‘ The Father showeth him all things ’ 
(Jn 52t>) ; ‘himself hath given (dddojKep) me a com- 
mandment’ (12^9), the tense marking the continu- 
ance of the action of the command (so Westcott).* 
(c) All has been revealed to Him. ‘ The Father 
showeth him all things that himself doeth’ ( 520 ). 
The Son sees all, while we see parts in Him (so 
AVestcott). The revelation which Christ in His 
own Person gave of the Divine nature is repre- 
sented as complete ; and the task of the Divine 
Spirit throughout the ages is to assist mankind in 
’ ; .1 it ( 1426 )^ and in the application 

. . . I. ■ ot to be understood all at once 

(1012), nor will it be perfectly apprehended until 
the Day of Consummation, when the human race 
shall have fulfilled its destiny, ‘the day when the 
Son of Man shall be revealed ’ (Lk 17^'^), the day to 
which the Apostolic Epistles continually point as 
the day of ‘ the revelation of Jesus Christ ’ (1 Co 1^, 
1 P 113), for which humanity is to wait in patience 
and hope. 

These quotations have been given at length, 
because it is this claim of Christ to be the Hevealer 
of the Eternal God, as no other was, which is the 
centre of the Christk** iC'..* . and it is this claim 

which is felt to be ; reconcile with the 

claims of other religions to the possession of re- 
vealed truth. But it will bear repetition that it is 
no article of the Christian faith that God does not 
reveal His purposes and His will except in Christ, 
or that those who seek His face without the know- 
ledge of Christ shall be disappointed of their hope. 
Wherever and whenever the spirit of man has 
sought communion with the Eternal Spirit, a 
response — we must believe — has been given ; and 
such response is, in its measure, a revelation of 
light and life. By whatever avenues of thought 
men reach new truth about the highest things, the 
light which makes their journey possible is a light 
in the heavens. It was a favourite thought of the 
early Christian apologists that the aspirations of 
pagan philosophy after God we'-- ■ ’ ■ ' '1 r- I 

encouraged by the Eternal Word >■ . ‘ 

hearts. ‘ Those that have lived ' ■ ' II - ‘ ^ ' 

fiera '\6yov ^iIxTavres), writes Justin Martyr, ‘are 
Christians, even though they were counted atheists, 
such as Socrates and Heraclitus and others among 
the Greeks, and among the barbarians Abraham 
and the rest’ {Apol. i. 46). That there is always 
the seed of Divine Reason (X(57os cr7rep^aTc/c6s) in man 
is urged by the same writer more than once : rb 
%fx<j)vrov TTOuvrl yivci avdpdoirojv (nrip/ia rod Xdyov (Apo?. 
ii. 8) is a typical utterance. Whatever we may 
think of the technical phrases of Christian theology 
used by these writers, we cannot doubt that their 
main thought was true. God is always revealing 
Himself to the world. Yet — the question recurs — 
how then are we to express our belief in a special 
revelation in Christ, a revelation differing not only 
in degree but in kind from all that went before? 
We are so much affected, in this age, by the idea 
of orderly and continuous prn.i«-i in rniiure, and 
by the idea of the gradual (iui-krn:ng (if man’s 
spiritual faculty, that we find n un w(;i(.-oiuc to be 

* Sabatier has observed {Outlines of a Pu rofojd. ;• of Pi tl- 
giotK i».41) tliac a i:i ilic Go'spd i<) iiii- I'li i 

brin'T;- This out At The iiioim-iiT, of His baptism, the Holy 

Spirit ‘•av'. to Jesus: 'Mi Fili, Te ex.<poctai‘.'uri ia omnibus 
jn-op'neu>, ut vonii-os et ruquiescerLui in Te. Tu eiiim es requies 
mea.’ 
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presented with the conception of crisis, and with 
any theory of knowledge or life involving a breach 
of that rule of continuity by which we are ac- 
customed to guide our thoughts. 

6. Kecapitulation. — It will be convenient to 
approach our final answer by re-statiiig in our 
modern ways of speech that view of revelation in 
general, and of the Christian revelation in particular, 
which seems to be presented in the KT. It is, at 
any rate, coherent, and is taught by St. Peter as 
well as by St. Paul, by the ■ is well as 

by St. John. Nor is it out ■ ■ ^ with the 

profoundest teachings of science about nature and 
about man. 

The Christian doctrine of God presupposes that 
He is a Personal Beijjg who lives and acts eternally. 
We cannot con line His Personal life by the con- 
ditions which limit our own ; to use the homely 
phrase of Wm. Law, perhaps the sanest of English 
mystics, He is really greater than man ; He tran- 
scends nature, for He is its Author. But He does 
not stand apart, as it were, from the created life 
which has issued from Him ; He is, as philosophers 
express it, immanent in nature j He is its Life and 
its Light. The sun enlightens the earth with its 
beams, and warms into life the beings with which 
it is peopled j hut the Eternal Spirit is the Life 
and Light of all creation, and communicates this 
Life and Light consciously and with a purpose of 
love. In nature and in history God is always 
present, always active, always compassionate. 

But neither in the field of nature nor in the field 
of history would it be true to say that the purpose 
of the Supreme is everywhere clearly revealed. On 
the contrary, it is for the most part veiled from 
our eyes. We may speak, indeed, of the Creation 
itself as a revelation of the Eternal. Perhaps it 
was an exhibition of that Divine law by which 
love always seeks an object on which to spend 
itself, that law which in human life at its noblest 
always demands sacrifice. Perhaps the law that 
we only secure our highest life by not attempting 
to save it received here a stupendous iUiistimiuii. 
We cannot tell. But, at any rate, Iliroughout 
creation, as it is, the Divine love is veiled. In the 
struggles and competitions of created life, pain and 
death are the inevitable issue for the weak; in 
nature it is only the strong that survive. It is a 
perpetual tax upon faith, in the face of nature’s 
cruelty, to believe — as nevertheless we do believe — 
that God cares for the sparrows, and that the 
meaner creatures of the eaith are not beyond the 
reach of His compassion. 

(1) Where, then, in nature is God most clearly 
seen ? There is only one possible answer. It is in 
man, the highest creature of His that we know; 
in man, who is unique among the creatures, be- 
cause he reflects, however dimly, the Divine image 
in which he was made. Man, indeed, is far re- 
moved in fact from that which he was intended to 
be. Gorruptio optimi pessima. His capacity for 
good, by misuse, has become a capacity for evil, to 
which the humliler animals cannot sink. That is 
all true. But even in the most degraded man or 
woman there is that affinity to the Divine which 
makes redemption possible. In this seed of good- 
ness, which lingers even in the foulest soul, there 
is always the liope of the future. It is in this elect 
creature — ^this creature chosen to be the highest 
because the best fitted for the service of the 
Creator — ^that God pei-petiially reveals Himself, as 
we perceive that love is, after all, stronger than 
hate. It is to this elect creature — despite his kin- 
ship with the beasts, a kinship displayed during 
every hour of his earthly life — it is to this elect 
creature, and to him alone, that God deigns to re- 
veal His ’Will, — not perpetually, indeed, but at those 
too rare moments when the spirit is completely 
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master of the fiesli. God is always active in 
nature ; He unveils His face only to the elect of 
creation, and to the elect individuals of the elect 
race. 

(2) The like is true of the Divine revelation in 
the field of history. Of the destiny of nations, 
God is the supreme arbiter. Not theologians only, 
but historians too, will be found to declare that 
human history is providentially ordered, that * the 
Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men ’ (Dn4'^-). 
And viewing history on a large scale, that may be 
the inevitable conclusion. But we cannot say that 
it is self-evident, or that perplexities do not pre- 
sent themselves to any one who endeavours to trace 
an eternal purpose in the decline and fall of empires. 
In tl (' of history it is not always easy to 

find oiki of a .'''.:perirj:eiKr..':g Providence. 

In history, as in nature, wt; st-e suv.!i tokens with 
greater distinctness when the observation is directed 
to a particular part of the field. The secrets of 
the Divine rule are disclosed to us most clearly 
when we recall the history of the Chosen People, 
the race elect of the Supreme as His instrument 
for the education of the world. No history reveals 
the Divine intention in the same degree as the 
history of Israel. And thus we rightly look upon 
the Hebrew literature and history as presor\:iig 
for ns in a special manner the revelation of Goil's 
purposes in the education of mankind. This is not 
to make any arbitrary distinction between sacred 
history and profane history. All history is sacred, 
for it is directed and controlled by the Eternal 
Wisdom. But not in all history alike are we per- 
mitted to discern the guidance of God who thus 
reveals Himself. It is no more anomalous or sur- 
prising that the revelation should be explicitly 
reci)gii:zfcd as such only in the history of the elect 
nation Israel, than that His revelation in nature 
should he recognized as such only in the character 
of the elect creature — man. The Divine action is 
alW'iys implicit in nature and in history ; both are 
potential revelations, so to speak, of the Eternal 
Light and Wisdom, hut in neither field does the 
revelation become actual, save in the chosen organ 
of the Divine life. Man is not an anomaly among 
the creatures, nor is Israel an anomaly among the 
nations ; hut as man with his reason and power 
of choice is the best fitted of creatures, and Israel 
with its genius for religion is the best fitted of the 
nations, to receive and to impart the revelations of 
the Divine will, to man and to Israel have they 
been entrusted in a peculiar degree. The story of 
revelation is always a story of election (cf. Marten- 
sen, Christian Dogmatics, p, 13). 

If we can go thus far, we are constrained to go 
a step farther. For in the Christ is the consum- 
mation, the summing up, of humanity. He is the 
Representative Man. And in the Christ, too, is the 
fulfilment of Israel’s high destiny as the Servant 
of Jehovah, the Messenger and Ambassador of the 
Most High. It is not surprising, then, that He 
should claim to be the Revealer of the Godhead, 
in a sense and after a manner unexampled else- 
where. He, too, is the Elect, the Beloved. There 
is a coherence in the NT account of Christ the 
Revealer which demands for it a reverent hearing 
from every thoughtful man, no matter what Ms 
belief about historical Christianity may be. We 
do not assume any breach in the continuity of 
nature wben we hold that a revelation of God may 
he perceived in man which cannot be perceived in 
the lower crc^anircs. We do not make history dis- 
continuous if we hold that a revelation of God may 
be perceived in the record of His dealings with 
Israel which cannot be perceived in the record of 
His dealings with Greece, although He is the 
Supreme Arbiter of the destinies of Israel and 
Greece alike. To the creature and to the nation 
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uniquely fitted to receive and to reflect a Divine 
revelation, it has heeii given, in divers portions and 
manners, according to the need and the capacity 
of the recipient. But the Christ stands alone, in 
nature and in hisLory, the flower of humanity and 
the culmination of Israel’s ' . for God 

has become man in Him. iiiere can oe no inter- 
ruption or faltering in the communion between the 
Perfect Man and God, for He is perfect because 
He shares the Divine nature itself. The revelation 
is no longer occasional, but permanent ; no longer 
j 1 . iveiling, but the full disclosure of the 

■ ; ■ ; no longer to be conceived as for one 
race only, for ‘ this is the revelation of the mystery 
which was kept secret since the world began, but 
now' is made manifest — made knowm to all nations 
for the obedience of faith ’ (Ko ; cf. 1 Co 2"). 

Liteeature. — O remer, Bib^-TKeol. Le^x.^ 8.i\ a7roKaAv<^t? ’ 
Kaftan, DogmatiJc, §4 ; Martensen, Chr, Borjm. p. 51f. ; Ewakl’ 
Bee.: Its Bat. and' Records Fairbairn, Christ in Mod. Theoh 
p. 493 ff. ; Flint, Theism, Leet. x. ; Lutbardt, Fund. Truths f 
n 7 y.. Lcct vii. ; Tl. TI. TTutton, ‘ Revelation ’ in Theol. Essays ; 
JSTi'd 111 . 1 * 1 . Oxford I'ltiv. <t.rm. ii. "Oale. Ejdft stcf.'ts, Ftcr. v'ii. ; 
BBF, a:-:. ■ 0:iV»il.ar:i!icr ' : G-. P. FL>h«-i, .\'aTif/\ and Mtuod 
of Be tJ at Hat ".'., Pro Fide, 274; Sabatier, Outlines of 
a PML bk. i. cb. 2; U.-i..' . I -Cuiy *>• v. 29- : Christlieb, 

Mod. Doubt, Lect. ii. ; A. tl- ", ,<> *.•. of Belief ; 

'\Y.^a.nd&y,l7ispiraUon;'^"'.'\'S\'- . F .> /. ■; 7^ ‘ , 

W. Morgan, ‘Faitb and f -nv' ''.■ w' ; . * v ' '.■"1 ' *. 

58T; M. JDods, The Bible. /■ ' Or<yi., 61. 

J. H, BERNARD. 

KEYELATION, BOOK OF. --- Whatever per- 
plexities may still attend the interpretation of 
the Apocalypse, there can be no question as to 
the place which it to Jesus Christ, or the 

copiousness and vio*i' (>: the references which the 
writer makes to His Person and His work. For 
him the fact of Christ conditions the whole of 
human history. He is the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world (1*3^), and He is the 
Br’*’ • '-J.. 1 ■ . whose eagerly expecti d 

wiu bring to a close the history of the w^rld imsi 
now is. And what is true of the world’s history 
is also true of the book itself ; its whole contents 
are a ^revelation’ (Apocalypse) of Jesus Christ 
(1^), a revelation which proceeds from Him, and is 
mediated ‘ by his angel ’ to ‘ his servant John.’ 

It will be convenient to examine the references 
and the doctrine wiiich lies behind them in the 
order of our Lord’s experience, beginning with His 
life on earth. In the first place, it is noteworthy 
that the human name Jesns, home by Christ when 
He was on earth, which is rare in the writings of 
St. Paul and absent from those of St. Peter, occurs 
here nine (or ten) times. The martyrs are ‘the 
witnesses of Jesus’ (17®); their witness is ‘the 
testimony of Jesus ’ (1^ etc.) ; and it is by this 
simple human name that the Divine Speaker 
describes Himself (22^®). In this usage we may 
see an indication of authorship by one who had 
‘ known Christ after the flesh,’ to whom the name 
He had then borne was both familiar and dear. 
If authoritative criticism uo longer permits us to 
see direct allusions to either the birth or the 
ascension of Jesus in the story of the ‘man-child’ 
contained in ch. 12, His death by crucifixion is 
very pointedly alluded to as an historical fact (11®), 
His victory in (‘as I also overcame’), and His 
resurrection in His twelve Apostles find 

mention in and there are echoes of His 

teaching as recorded in the Gospels in 7^7 21® 
and 2123 

These recollections of Jesus of Nazareth have 
not been obliterated by the vision of the exalted 
Christ ; rather are the two elements held together 
in a singular harmony of conviction. Passing to 
the second, we find that the richness of the con- 
ception of Christ which marks the Apocalypse 
may be gauged by the variety and significance of 
the aspects in which He is presented — the Word, 
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the Lamb, the Shepherd, the Brioc cror-m. the 
Judge, the King of kings. Here the 

Pouith Gospel does Christ receive the deeply 
significant title of ‘the Word of God’ (19^®), and 
the idea of pre-existence which the name carries 
with it also lies behind the declaration _ twice 
repeated, ‘ I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
and the end’ (l^' 21®). But the commonest and 
the most characteristic title of Christ in this book 
is ‘ the Lamb ’—a title which is used by the writer 
with great freedom, as though it had come to 
have for him almost the force of a proper name 
(cf. 21^^- 23- 223). The use of the name is, however, 

rooted in the conviction of the redemptive efficacy 
of Christ’s sacrifice ; it suggests the aspect of His 
work which is most prominent to the mind of 
‘John.’ It should he noted that the word itself 
is not identical with that . : " 1 . Jesus in John s 

Gospel (129.36) ; it is a •“ ; ‘ . and a neuter; 

but the meaning is the same, and the sacrificial 
reference is indubitable. The Lamb stands ‘as 
though it had been slain ’ (6®) ; He is hailed as One 
who "has ‘redeemed us to God by his blood’ (5^) ; 
the adoring saints in heaven are those ‘ who have 
washed their robes, and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb’ (71^, cf. 1®). These latter 
passages emphasize the ethical consequences of 
the Atonement, and trace them to the ‘blood’ 
of Christ in the same way as the First Epistle of 
John. The spiritual principle of the Atonement 
is suggested by the figure of the Lamb itself, in 
which are combined the attributes ^ of lamb-like 
character — meekness, gentleness, a: 1 
the sacrificial function historically • ■ ■ '■ ' 

a lamb. At the same time, • die Lamb,’ originally 
a figure for Christ in the sacrificial aspect of His 
work, takes on, besides,, attributes which belong to 
Him in other of His functions, and so we read of 
‘ the wrath of the Lamb ’ (0^®), of ‘ the Lamb’s book 
of life ’ (212^), of kings making war with the Lamb 
and being overcome by Him (17^^^), of ‘ the marriage 
of the Lamb’ (19^), and, finally, of the Lamb as 
ruler of the heavenly city (22®), as at once the 
temple of it and ‘d ■ t i’l-'w (2123*2-±). Thus, 
while every aspect of the work of Christ, whether 
in earth or heaven, finds adoring record here, there 
is a subtle recognition of the fact that all the forms 
of His relation to men spring out of the fundamental 
function of redemption. 

The writer of the Apocalypse, therefore, holding 
firmly to the humanity of the Jesus whom probably 
he had known in the flesh, yet ascribing to Him as 
the Lamb functions of .. i: vernment, 

and judgment, offers to II ic /.■■■*._ ■ > his book 
the homage which is due only to ‘ God manifest in 
the flesh.’ This is seen alike in the titles, the 
functions, and the attributes assigned to Him. 
Every detail of description serves only to enhance 
the dignity and the glory of His Person. He is 
‘the Lord of lords and King of kings’ (17i^ 19^®). 
To Him is attributed all the honour and authority 
pertaining to the Messiah and more. Angels who 
refuse worship offered to themselves (19^® 22®) unite 
with all creation to worship God and the Lamb 
(511-13). His existence reaches back before the 
beginning of things created. Himself the principle 
from which all creation issues cf. Col 

Pr 822)^ He is the absolutely Living One from whose 
lips are heard w'ords -which can be spoken hy God 
alone : ‘ I am the first and the last, and the Living 
One ’ (li”^, cf. 1®). He holds the keys of Death and 
of Hades (1^®) — keys which, iK-crirdinir to the later 
Jewish tradition, were held by the hand of the 
Almighty alone. In the vision of the Son of Man 
which introduces the Letters to the Seven Churches, 
the writer takes one after another of those phrases 
which had been consecrated from old times to the 
description of the Most High God, those attributes 
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in wliich He had been apparelled by prophets and 
psalmists, and lays them simply upon Christ as 
upon One whose right to bear them was beyond 
question. The description of ‘the Ancient of 
Days’ (Dn 7^) is transferred to Him, as w’ell as 
the power to ‘search the heart and the reins,’ 
which is the peculiar attribute of Jehovah cf. 
Ps 7®). It is not strange, therefore, that to this 
Divine Figure is committed the unfolding of the 
Book of human Destiny (5®), the waging of the 
final conflict with evil, and the holding of the 
Divine assize. 

This complete and unhesitating attribution of 
Divine rank and authority to Jesus Christ is the 
more remarkable Avhen we give due weight to the 
intense Hebraism of the writer. A Jew of the 
Jews, his mind saturated with Hebrew thought, a 
true son of the race to which monotheism had 
become a passion, and the ascription of Divine 
honour to any other than God a horror and a 
bla.-phemy, the author nevertheless sets Jesus side 
by -side with the Almighty. One meaning of the 
phenomenon is plain. It ofiers the most striking 
proof of the impression made by Jesus upon His 
disciples, one which had been sufficient to revolu- 
tionize their most cherished rellgiou'- belief ; for 
them He had the value of (4od. 'And the special 
aspect of His Person and work which is emphasized, 
as we have seen, in the Apocalyp.‘^e, gives the clue 
to the explanation of this exalted Christology. 
Tlie kernel of experience from which the process 
starts is indicated in the declaration : ‘ He hath 
loosed {v,l, ‘washed’) us from our sins.’ John 
and those in whose name he wrote had found the 
sin-barrier between them and God removed, and 
the sin-dominion over them broken ; and this 
experience they traced to Jesus, to what He had 
done for them in dying, and in them as living 
again. And if, along with this their indubitable 
experience of forgiveness of, and deliverance from, 
sin, we take the universal conviction of their time, 
expressed in the question of the Pharisees, ‘ Who 
can forgive sins save God only?’ we have little 
difficulty in perceiving the avenue along wiiich 
the gaze of the A pocal ypti'jfc travelled till it 
beheld the throne of ( rod as a throne wffiieh was 
shared also by ‘ the Lamb.’ 

C. Andeeson Scott. 
REYENGE.^ — See Vengeance. 

REYERENCE. — The sentiment of veneration, a 
feeling of high regard and admiration. Wlien 
cherished towards a su^rior, it is an emotion of 
respectful awe. When directed towards God, it is 
an essential factor in Divine worship. This senti- 
ment usually finds expression in acts of courtesy, 
respect, or adoration, so that the object held m 
reverential regard receives fitting homage. But it 
is to be noted that the term Bpija-Kela, which in Ac 
26® emphasizes the ritual sMr 'if !cl'giioi. does not 
occur m the Gospels (cf. « J/W. to Reflec- 
tion^ Introd., Aphor. xxiii.). 

The terms which denote reverence towards God 
come properly under ‘’worship/ in which rever- 
ence is an essential quality ; but it may be 
proper to include in this article passages which 
involve reverence towards Jesus Christ in the 
days of His flesh. In the Gospel narratives 
several terms are used to express the feeling of 
reverence, but there is no decisive reason to dfe- 
tinguish the usage of these terms as they occur in 
the Synoptics and in the Fourth Gospel. The 
term ‘reverence,’ as the tr. of iprpiTefrOcu — ‘to 
turn one’s self unto ’ — is found only a few times. It 
is used in the parable of the Wicked Husband- 
men (Mt 21®^, Mk 12®, Lk 20^®), where the idea is 
that even those who had ill-treated the servants 
might show proper respect and honour to the Son. 


(See also the usage of the same w’ord in the parable 
of the Unjust Judge, who ‘ feared not God, neither 
regarded man,’ Lk IS--^). 

The word and its derivatives are u.sed to 
express high reverential regard and profound re- 
spect (Mt^ 13®^ IS-'-®, Mk 7'«, Jn Here 

ihe rcganl due to a prophet of God, the afieetionate 
re-pet r of children for their j^arents, and reverence i 
for the Son, as for the Father, are expressed. The 
term irpoc-Kweiv, which means ‘ to kiss the hand to,’ 
and then ‘ to ho^Y down before,’ is often used in the 
Gospels to signify the sentiment of reverential re- 
gard, and even of worship (Alt 2- 4^ 14^ IS-® 

20-** 28^'^, Aik 5® 15^^). In these passages we have 
reference to the adoration of Jesus by the Alagi, 
Herod’s desire to do ’ tiiiiiijc fo the child at Beth- 
lehem, the request <»' ii'»* that Jesus should 

worship him, the disciples doing homage to their 
Lord by the sea, the Canaanite woman humbling 
herself before Jesus, the mother of James and John 
as she made her bold request for her two sons, the 
disciples after the resurrection of Christ, the 
demoniac of Gadara before Jesus, the mock homage 
paid to J esus on the Cross. In many of these pass- 
ages the outward act of bov ing down is imjfiied. 

In one place (Jn 9^^) the term deoae^T}^ is used to 
describe a w<)r-iuy)[)er of God, or one who regards 
and treats God with reverence. In several places 
certain physical acts are significant of reverence, 
such as TTpoa-TrLirreLv^ ‘ to fall down before ’ (Aik 3^^ 
5®®, Lk 8^) ; yowTrerelv, ‘ to bend the knee ’ (Alt 
17'-*, Aik 1'*®) ; xtTTretv iirl irp6<TOiTov, ‘ to fall upon 
the face.’ These movements of the body are ex- 
pressive of feelings of reverential regard. In some 
l»assage.s 5o^6.^€lv, ‘ to glorify, ’ is used in a rather 
Migge-tive -way to set forth the idea of giving 
reverence to (as in Alt 6- 9®, Aik 2'-, Lk 5®®* ^ 7 , 
Jn 8®^ 17^”*), where hypocrites seeking glory of men, 
^ople of different sorts giving glory to God, the 
Father gb.>ify‘r>^ the Son, and the Son giving 

f lory to : i.t ! are alluded to. In the Lord’s 

'rayer, ayid^cip, ‘ to hallow ’ or ‘ hold sacred ’ (Alt 
6®) the name of God, implies the sentiment of 
reverence in its highest form. The terms 
‘ to salute/ and dcrxavjLtds, ‘ salutation ’ (Aik 9*® 15^®, 
Lk are also expressive of reverential regard. 

Some additional passages may be merely noted, wherein 
words and phrases denote reverence in different aspects : Mt 
729 88 927 1223 1618 21«-15 2221 2312 2612, Mt 17 91-10, Lk 29-20 716. 

44. 45 835-37 1935 2311, Jn 123- 14 1313 2115-17. 

In the Gospel narratives it is evident that the 
sentiment of reverence has a large place. It is at 
root a certain psychical state, or temper of the 
soul. This temper seeks expre<>ion in certain out- 
ward acts. In religion this state of the soul is 
fundamental, and its expression in ritual acts is 
natural. 

Literature. — O. F. Kent, Messages of TsrtmVs Lawgivers 
(1902), 247 ; A. H. M. Sime, Elements of Religum 2, 15, Epic of 
God (1902), 53 ; E. Wordsworth, Thoughts on the Lord’<! Prayer 
(1898), 63; G. H. Morrison, Flood-tide (1901). 103; Newman, 
Par. and Plain Serm. i. 295, v. 13, viii. 1 ; T. G. Selby, Lest>on oj 
a Dilemnm (1893), 123; Phillii:® Brooks, Light tf the World 
a891), 253. FEANCIS B. BeATTIE. 

REYILING. — 1. Insult was as prominent as 
cruelty in the tragedy that ended on Calvary. 
See art. AIockeey. 

2. In Alt 5^' (11 Lk 6^) Jesus pronounces a Messing 
upon those who are reviled for His sake (ovetdi^ca 
here is the same word as is used in Aik 15®^ of the 
reproaches of the Cross). That the secret of the 
blessedness lies in the spirit in which the abuse is 
borne is shown by the ‘ Rejoice and be exceeding 
glad ’ of the following verse, as well as by St. Panl’s 
‘ Being reviled, we bless,’ in a passage (1 Co 4^- 
where he evidently has the Eighth Beatitude in 
mind. St. Peter (1 P 2^) says of Jesns that ‘ being 
reviled, he reviled not again ’ {XoiBopoufiepos oH/c 
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dvr€\oLd6p€L). And tlie author of Hebrews suggests 
that the best preservative against hasty reprisals 
and a violent temper is a (■oiil«mi[>LrLh)n_ of the 
patient silence of J esus. ‘ h'or consider him that 
endured such contradiction of sinners against 
himself, lest ye be wearied and faint in your 
minds'* (He 12^. See also Hepuoach. 

J. C. Lambert* 

REWARD.— 1. The XT word for this is /xco-dos,^ 
which appears in its more literal sense as ^ hire ’ 
(Mt 20®, Lk 10") or ‘ wages ’ (Jnd^*^). Besides 
St. Paul twice uses dun/MLcrdia (Ro 1-b 2 Co 6^^) ; 
while Ep. to Heb. uses fxKrdavohoaLa (2- 1 1-®). BY 

prefers, in passages where the Greek has a verb, — 
diroBiduspLL^ cf. ixidBaTroQOcria, b «■■■.! i ‘ 
‘recomi)ense '(Ht 6®* ^®). 1 '■ 'g ■' i- " ■ 

whether, in the 17th cent., the Eng. word ‘reward’ 
had so definitely as now the sense of a favourable 
or desirable retribution. Or is there a touch of 
conscious paradox in the tr. ‘ reward evil for 
good’ (Ps 35^2)9 But see Ps 7^ He 22, On the 
other hand, Hooker {Ecdes, Polity, Books i.-iv., 
1592 or 1594) already employs the expression ‘ re- 
wards and punishmmts,' which stamps a favour- 
able sense upon the ‘ rewards ’ ; cf. also — 

‘ A man, that fortune's buffets and rewards 
Hast ta’en with equal thanks.' — Samlet, in. ii. 71. 

At Lk 23^^ ‘ due reward of our deeds,’ AY and 
RY, stands for a periphrasis in the Greek. 

2. Christ’s teaching is popular, and He has no 
hesitation in lining the conception of ‘ reward in 
heaven’ as a stinndu-^ to zeal [e.g. Mt 5^2 020)^ 
Reward on earth is also found among His j^rom- 
ises, if apparently with a touch of irony (cf. Mk 
10^). Yet we cannot conceal from ourselves that 
reward, like the cognate conception of merit, be- 
longs to a secondary order of mo].,1 (ob-;. 

‘ Merit lives from man to man, and ■ ■> -a 
O Lord, to thee.’ In public life the bad citizen is 
punished, while the good citizen’s re ward is — life as 
a citizen ! Literal ‘ rewards are for the nursery 
or primary school. There is perhaps more of 
morality in ‘punishment.’ Moral protoplasm — 
potential gocxhie-''^ — may exist in the much decried 
fear of hell oftener tlian in the hope of heaven. 
Punishment emphasizes guilt, calls for repentance, 
and may prove the door to a new life ; reward im- 
plir - -J ' ' ■ ■ : . - * I . . ind the thought of it may tend 
to ■ (In order to shut this out, 

or lor some ocher reason, the ‘ righteous ’ (Mt 
2537-39J unconscioits of their claim to reward). 

‘ Other - worldliness ’ is a much rarer vice than 
worldliness, the allurement of such distant prizes 
being faint and cold. Yet a fanatical greed for 
the future life is " ■ ^ ‘ T-b- 

3. In Christ’s ■ ■ ' i. ! ■ '■ is comparatively 

little which carr'. ■■ ■' ■ the thought of re- 

ward. Most noticeable is Lk 17^° ‘5Ye are unpro- 
htable servants,’ or, according to AYcllhau'^^eii'.'S fine 

Ji- b:-r. ‘"VYe are servants I we have done that 
i: was our duty to do.’ Also there is an 
approach to the Pauline standpoint in the flavour 
of irony with which our Lord d(‘.'crib(;'> ‘ the right- 
eous ’ in contrast to sinners. He ^ came not to call ’ 
them (Mt 9^® 11). ^ There shall be joy in heaven* 

over one sinner that repenteth, more than over 
ninety and nine righteous persons which need no 
repentaiK'e ’ (Lk 15^* ^^l). Lk has the clearest 

ri-acc of irony. ‘ Her sins, which are many, are 
forgiven ; [you can see that it is so] for she ’ 
showed such signs of love. ‘ But to whom little 
is forgiven, the same loveth little.’ Again, the 
call to self-sacrifice (Mt Id^^ j[) shuts out any \nilgar 
conception of reward, though, in point of form, the 
acceptance of earthly suffering does not cancel 
heavenly reward. 

We must recognize, then, that hope of reward 
Ls a legitimate motive. It bears the highest im- 


primatur ; and it keeps a place in the general 
Christian scheme, even as unfolded hj that Apostle 
who might seem most opjDosed to it on princi];)le. 
We need not think to do without it, even while we 
pass on to higher motives and fuller conceptions 
of duty. Christian labour and sacrifice are never 
in vain. The struggle ‘availetli’ (A. H. Clough’s 
Poems, ‘Say not the struggle’). See also art. 
Retihchtiok. 

Literature. — Studies of the !■. (/ n 'Ist — JEcce Homo 

(close of ch. XI.), Wendt, Horto . . Ckr. Beliemng 

/ ' T/ ‘ " ■ Exph'-lior, II. ; Briggs, Ethical 

. ■ ■ (rjiji), 240 ; Manning, Serm. (1844) 159 ; 

. ^ . . 1 . (1885) 08 ; B. Vaughan, Stones froin the 

(Quarry (1890), 136; Liddon, Serm. on Some Words of Christ 
(1892), 19. Robert Mackintosh. 

RHESA,— A link in our Lord’s genealogy (Lk 
32"). 

RICHES.— See Wealth. 

RICHT.— In the AY the word ‘right’ is the 
equivalent of two distinct Greek words, dUaLos, 
‘righteous’ (Mt 20^- b Lk 12®'^), and opeios, ‘cor- 
rectly ’ (Lk 7^2 1028 2031). The Eng. word is etymo- 
logically associated with Lat. o^ectus (from regere, 
‘ to rule ’ ; cf. ‘ direct ’ and cognates). It implies 
that which is straight, according to rtde. In the 
Gospels the idea of ‘right,’ as distinct from the 
word, runs through the whole of our Lord’s revela- 
tion of God. His teaching is at once a demand for 
that which is right and the source of all instruction 
about it. 

1. The standard of right is always found in the 
will of God as expressed in His law. E\CM\ihliig 
is referred to that. Doing the will of (.lod i- tIio 
simple hut exhaustive summary of all true life 
(Mk 3"®). 

2. The extent of right is to be understood as 

absolute conformity to the law of God, with no 
immunity and no reservation. Not only actions 
and words, but also thoughts, desires, and motives, 
are always included in its scope (Mt 522* Since 
‘right’ means conformity to God’s character and 
will, it necessarily follow> that this b-.-- 
must be absolute." Our Lord contrasts ■■ 
eousness of the scribes and Pharisees ■ ■ is ■ s- 
which He demanded from His* followers (52®). His 
rcfpiiromonl was higher because of His higher 
<oiu*(‘pi LOU of the character, will, and claims of 
God. To them righteousness Mi-'liiiig more 
than a superficial outward o)*;:'- •:!■;; \ i-* the 

Divine law as interpreted and altered' by their 
tradition. They measured by means of an im- 
perfect standard, while our Lord laid down an 
absolute law (5^®). See art. Righteousness. 

3. The motives to right are variously stated and 

implied, (a) First and foremost is the (always 
implied) motive based on the truth that right is 
right and therefore must be done, (b) Then obedi- 
ence to the will of God, because it is God’s will, is 
emphasized (5^^ 72^). (c) A secondary and yet im- 

portant motive is found in the spiritual blessings 
associated mth the performance of right (5^“^^ 
01.4. 6. (c?) Yet again we have the spiritual 

influences and effects of right as no inconsiderable 
motive for righteousness of thought, word, and 
deed (5^^- ^^). 

The encouragements to right are found in {a) 
the joy of satisfaction in obedience to God ; (5) the 
approving testimony of conscience as the result of 
ri^teousness ; (c) the blessing of God manifestly 
resting u^xm tlie life fellowship with 

Christ in tail hi ul and true living (IO2® 12®®). These 
points concerning right are only a bare summary 
of whai i‘=5 both iinpUeit and expressed in the whole 
of our Lord’s teaching, especially in the five great 
sections of teaching found in Matthew. 
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5. The secrcf of right is found in personal union 
and communion Avith Christ. There is nothing 
dry, formal, and ahfttract in * right ’ as conceived of 
in the XT It is no question of an imper:-onal ab- 
stract TO bUcLLov or TO KcXoVj hut a Avarm, loving, 
living, and personal life of right thinking, right 
speaking, right doing, in union Avith Him avIio is 
O' I -(■ 6 oLKaLos and 6 Ka\6s. It is this that 

a;c- Christian ethics from all others. 
Christianity not only depicts an ideal and insists 
on its realization ; it proclaims and proAudes the 
})ower to realize it, in union Avith Him Avho has 
Himself lived the life and fulfilled the Dhune ideal, 
and AAdiose grace is sufficient for all who receive it. 
In all that concerns ^ right,’ the followers of Christ 
accept and knoAv by experience the truths of tAAm 
great statements ; one of the Master, and the other 
of one of His Apostles : " Apart from me ye can 
do nothing’ (Jn 15®) ; ‘I can do all things in him 
who is empoAvering me ’ (Pli 4^^). 

W. H. Griffith Thomas. 
RIGHT HAND.-See Session, 

RIGHTEOUS, RIGHTEOUS:iESS.— i. History 
OF THE TERMS. — The root notion of the Heb. Avord 
is that Avhich is just, right, and normal ; and 
its exact meaning fluctuates in each epoch accord- 
ing to the standard hy Avhich right and wrong are 
measured. It is true that in the OT this standard 
is ahvays based on the Avill of Jehovah ; hut Ave 
observe gi'eat C y^-gsessive — in 
the JeAvish noth'" > f v i,. ib m In more 

primitive times the conception of is mainly 
forensic, meaning that Avhich accords Avith custom 
as fixed by the Divinely given decisions of the 
people’s judges. But the prophets raised the 
whole conception of the laAv of God, and insisted 
that its moral aspect wsls infinitely more im- 
portant than its ceremonial. Indeed, though like 
all OT Amters they dealt Avith action rather than 
character, they almost foreshadow in places the 
XT tcachi.\g, tliac it is a clean heart that makes a 
righteous deed. Hosea and Jeremiah illumined 
the conception of man’s duty to his neighbour by 
the preaching of God’s loving - kindness to His 
people. Deutero- Isaiah goes further still, and 
iinds in the thought of God’s unfailing righteous- 
ness the pledge that He Avill comfort and redeem 
His servants. As used of Him, the word npi? 
denotes moral nm-i^icricy and faithfulness to His 
])romises, and in iIkj Ingl'c-u proplnnic teaching 
this Avas felt to inclnde the Jo\ (‘, a\ iiicli pardons the 
penitent, though ever stern to the oMurate. 

In the age of formalism, which Avas marked by the 
cessation of prophecy, the notion of righteousness 
became more ceremonial and external. Already 
in some of the Psalms Ave have ‘ the righteous ’ as 
a regular })arty in the land, and tlie term ulti- 
mately hecame tiie self-de-ignal ion of tb.e Pharisees, 
ngis was now identified mainly \^'ith alni-^giving in 
the sphere of private morals ; and, in tlie judicial 
sphere, with readiness to help the Aveak as opposed 
to the letter of strict judgment.* In the LXX 
the word is tr. usually by but also by 

K plans y Aeos, and i\€7ip,o(Tt>vr } : and tiie adj. usually 
by dUaLos, but also by afiepLicTOS, Kadap6s, Tntrrbs, and 

The Gr. Hfee the Heh. npiH, was geneially used in 

a much broader sense than our word * Justice,’ and denoted 
social virtue as a whole. Aristotle defines it as oipiTr, tjXsJm xec) 

O-hX tt.TXS}» ctXkk Tpk 'iirspov ... ay u^ipos asAA* <>A5 j kprevi 

V. 3. 1129d ; of. Plato, Republic, 443). The chief differ- 
ence between the Heb. and Gr. words lies, not in the terms 
themselves, but in the radical distinction between the rel^ons 
of the two races, — the former being based on the relation of 
man to God, the latter on duty to himself ; thus in Greek 
khxiat is usually disii’^iriiKhcd from 


* SeeDalman, Z)<A> richffrlh'le Gereehfiakeit im. AT, as quoted 
in art. ‘ Righteousness (in OT)’ in Hastings’ DB iv. 2S1. 
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ii. XT USAGE. — The XT Avriters inherited the 
word Avith all its religious associations, and 
Used as its equUalent OLKaLoo-vp-n, and as its oppo- 
site doLKla, The latter Avord is sometimes con- 
trasted also with d\7]d£ia {e.g. Ro 1^®, 2 Tli 2^*^) ; for 
‘truth passing into act*. !-■ ’ ig];’ * ■. West- 
cott on 1 Jn 1^). doLKos :iNo i (»■!’ > a-i c* i v, ill TrterTos 
(Lk 16^^- 1^), edae^Srjs (2 P 2«, cf. Ko 4®), dytos (1 CoG^). 
The first of these three words e.xpresses an idea 
!■ oi'd ‘ rigid eoU'-iie."-’ (namely, 
.'»* ‘ ' ■ ■ ■ two give i:.-? bii":." for man, 

—devotion to God, — but do not immediately ex- 
press the notion of duty towards one's neighbour. 

Jesus Christ trans^formed the Avhole conception 
of ; for He broke doAAm the e.xter- 

nalism of His day by character rather 

than action, and set an entirely neAV 

]>asis by ! linking \i a real response of the Avhole 

r- I' y tu Gcui, and pointing to loA^e as the 
< (/»■ righteousness, P '>*g:!’nc.:"d in this 

connexion cImi ic wu'- C^r;-:i."T'‘;y : mi created 
the A’ery concei)tion of ]»('>>i>]CLrL . ;r:d so ulti- 
matelj" the AVord itself. Jesus Christ tells His 
followers that their righteousness is to be based on 
the eternal character of God (Mt5^-‘*®), as uniquely 
revealed in human life by Himself (11^ fl). Accord- 
ingly the early Christians seem to have spoken 
of Christ as ‘Me righteous one’ (see Ac 7®^ 
22^-*, Ja 5^). But AA"e must examine in more detail 
the righteousness taught and exemplified by 
Him. 

1. The Sjmoptists. - — {a) General usage. — The 
Synoptic AATiters all use dlKaLosajid SiKaLoa-dPT} genei- 
ally, of the man Avho tries to do his duty in the 
sight of God, whether Christian or not (Mt S'*®, 
Mk 6^, Lk 1® 2-®). But St. MattheAv also uses the 
AA'ords especially of believers in Christ, to denote 
the character \vhieh He requires in. citizens of the 
Kingdom of heaven (Mt 6^ etc.). St- Luke, 
indeed, approximates to this in three passages at 
least (Lk 14*^, Ac 24*®*-®); but Avith him it can 
scarcely be called a well-defined usage. The ex- 
planation of this peenlijur. V of the First Gospel 
no doubt lies in ihe fact iliat its chief aim is to 
represent Christianity as the consummation of 
Judaism (cf. Mt 5*"). ' But a still more noteAvorthy 
fact is that the Synoptic Avriters do not directly 
speak of righteousness as a Divine attribute. [Mt 
6^ is no exception, for ‘his righteousness’ there 
means the character Avhich God expects of us, 
though this is im]>]icitly based on the nature of 
the Father]. Xor is Clirist ever dircvtly tern!e<l 
StT'aioshy them, except in the mouth or unheliever.s 
{e.g. Pilate’s wife in Mt 27*®), and in the cases 
mentioned above from the Acts, where St. Luke 
represents three diflereiit speaker- as calling Him 
6 diKaLos. In this connexion it is significant that 
in recording the centurion’s words at Calvary, St. 
Luke (23^^) Avrites, ‘ Certainly this was a righteous 
man’ ; but St. Matthew (27^) and St. Mark (15®®) 
giA^e vids deov in place of diKaios. Now, when Ave 
remember that our Lord, in the Synoptic accounts, 
does not speak of Himself as 6 vibs rov deod, though 
He accepts the title from others, and aeknoAvledges 
His unique Sonship before the Sanhedrin (Lk22’^^H), 
AA"e see Avhy He does nor call Himself 6 SUatos, 
He does not put forAvard His owm claims in the 
Galilsean ministry, but leaves His folloAvers to 
infer them from His wox*ds and acts (cf. Mtlfl*®"*^). 
And when men have drawn the inference, then 
they call Him o vibs rou deov rather than b SlKcuas. 
Similarly, He Himself does not speak of the Father’s 
rightf^ousiie-^s^, because to His liearers the \yord 
Avould not convey enough. He speaks rather of the 
Father’s love. 

(5) God's rig/itfioiisness . — MTiat w’e have said 
above leads us on naturally to ask, MTiat is the 
central idea in Christ’s teaching about the Father’s 
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righteousness (for though He does not Himself 
apply the word to God in lik '^y; op ic accounts, the 
ideahs not excluded) ? Our Lord bases every tiling 
on the truth that God is a loving Father to all 
men, and they are potentially His sons ; by love 
they may know Him, and so make that potenti- 
ality actual. Such is the teaching of the parable 
of the Prodigal Son (Lk In Mt 5 '^ 5-48 Christ 

tells us that God loves both good and evil, both 
righteous and uniighi.cou'' ; and His followers are 
to do the same ‘ in uriier iliai ye may be {y^vrja-d€= 
‘show yourselves to be’ ; or else ‘become’) sons of 
your Father which is in heaven. ’ And His summary 
of the whole matter is, ‘Ye therefore shall be 
perfect {i.e. in and through love) as your heavenly 
Father is perfect.’ But this love in God, if it 
makes Him infinitely merciful to the penitent 
sinner, makes Him ecpially ^torn to the impenitent. 
\g,ii- j-’il again Christ, by means of a series 

■ ■■ teaches the future suffering of the 

wicked. It will suffice to quote one which shows 
the unity of the Divine love in its two aspects 
of mercifulness and sternness — the parable of the 
king that took account of his servants and punished 
him who showed no mercy to his fellow (Mt 
18 ^"®®). He is ready to forgive the largest of debts 
if only the servant proves his love ; but he has 
no mercy for the ungrateful and unloving ; ‘ he 
delivered him to the tormentors, till he should pay 
all that was due.’ 

(c) Chris fs righteousness. — If we may rightly 
speak of the absolute righteousness of God in the 
Synoptic accounts, we have no less reason for 
speaking of the absolute rigliteou’sness of Christ. 
A close examination of His words may even seem 
explicitly to sanction this. In Mt 5 ^*^ He i •rijiioiiTico.*' 
a blessing on those who are persecute(i /•>!' right- 
eousness^ sake ; and in the next verse He" goes on, 
‘ Blessed are ye when men shall , . . persecute you 
. . . for my sake.^ We may compare Mk 8^ ‘ Who- 
soever shall lose his life for mif sake and the 
gospeVs shall save it ’ (also Mk 10“^). Throughout 
his Gospel St. Matthew makes ScKaioa-ijvr} the char- 
acter of the citizens of the Kingdom of heaven. 
But Jesus Christ is the of that king- 
dom (Mt 11 ^^ 122®). 11^,' Qf Man, 

wlio sows the good seed of tne Kingaom (IS®’^) ; He, 
again, who can give ‘the keys of the kingdom’ 
( 16 ^^). He has authority over the angels in His 
kingdom, which is the kingdom of the Father 
^341, 43p jJq only gives to men a unique revela- 
tion — the only revelation — of the Father (ll^^ || — a 
p.i-sigr v.h\-M implies His sinlessness), but He is 

■ ii" g'v*. r •»! h(- Holy Ghost ( 3 ^^ |!). Thi-^ tonclnng 
is confirmed by the order of words in Mt 24 ^ and 
Mk 13 ®^ (men— the angels the Son— the Father). 
So He claims to be /hr S<)«i of God (Lk 22"® |1), and 
suffers condemnation for blasphemy ; as such. He 
is i raiGHguroI, before three of His Apostles, with 
th(‘ Divine; glory (Mt 17 ^"® [(). And so again He 
assents t-o the statement that He is quite different 
from one of the prophets (Mt 16 ^^"*) ; they were 
righteous, but He is the righteous Man, and more 
also. The whole teaching of the Synoptic Gospels 
is implicitly the same ; nowhere does our Lord 
show any consciousness of sin ; again and again 
He emphasizes the sinfulness of all men and their 
need of repentance. Therefore He is to be the 
judge of mankind, in the consummation of God’s 
kingdom (Mt 7 ^^* 13 « 16^7 

(«^) The contents of righteotisness. — What, in 
brief, was the ideal of which Christ was the perfect 
example, and which He sets before His followers ? 
Obviously an adequate answer to this question is 
far beyond the limits of this article. But we must 
try to apprehend a few leading principles. This is 
the easier, because Christ sought to ‘ educate ’ His 
disciples l3y giving them principles rather than 
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precepts ; His service was to be a free develop- 
ment, not a slavish system. St. Matthew has 
collected for us, in the Sermon on the Mount, 
much of our Lord’s teaching on the Ki':. ih-i!! \'L 
heaven and the dcKaLocnjpT] which marks : " i ii ./■ ii-. 
They are to seek above all else ‘ the kingdom of 
God and his (Mt 6 -^) ; they are to 

‘hunger and i • ■ * -t ( 5 ®). The Kingdom 

only redects the eternal character of the King ( 5 '^®). 
Thus BiKCLLoativT], which is very close in meaning to 
our modern word ‘ morality,’ is throughout based 
on religion, and treated as inseparable from it. 
Mt 6 opens with a warning against ostentation in 
diKaLocrvvT} (if, indeed, that is the right reading) ; 
and the examples given are those of almsgiving 
(v. 2 ), prayer (v.^), and fasting (v.^®)— the second of 
which, at least, is often treated by us as outside 
morality. Now the central principle of God’s 
being is, as we said, represented to be love. Con- 
sequently love is the unfailing measure of human 
dtKaLoa-hvTj. The first commandment is ‘ Love God ’ ; 
the second, ‘ Love tliy neighbour as thyself’ (Mk 
y) - and, according to St. Matthew ( 22 '^®), 
Christ adds the words, ‘on these two command- 
ments hang all the law and the prophets ’ (words 
almost repeated in Mt 7 ^^ and presupposed in Gal 
51^ and Ro IS^). 

Here, then, is the principle by which we may 
test all our actions. God judges men by what 
they are rather than by what they do ; we, being 
human, and unable to read the heart, are to judge 
by their deeds what men are (Mt 7 ^®), though with 
much caution against rash and censorious judg- 
ments ( 7 ^). But the final judgment is God’s, who 
takes account of motive as well as act. He who 
nurses wrath against a brother, or treats him with 
bitter contempt, is guilty before God as well as the 
man who proceeds to murder (S^^* 22) ; and ‘ every 
one that looketh on a woman to lust after her hath 
committed adultery with her already in his heart ’ 
( 5 ^). It has been well said tliat ‘inwardness’ is 
the guiding principle of the Sermon on the Mount. 
The hard sayings of Mt 5 ^®"^ must clearly be inter- 
preted on the same principle of love towards our 
neighbour, resting on love towards God ; they do 
not forbid all resistance of evil (such as resistance 
to a thief or one of overbearing temper), but they 
prohibit resistance which springs from personal 
resentment ; they do not inculcate indiscriminate 
charity, hut command us to do, without thought of 
self, whatever is best for those in need. On the 
same |)rin< iph*, tolls us that it is quality, 

not (|iijniri;y, iliai nunreu". In prayer we are not 
to ‘ um; Njiiii lopotii ioTi'-,' ,* is if we should be heard 
for our ‘much speaking’ (Mt 6^) ; yet it is to be 
observed that Christ Himself sometimes spent the 
whole or the major part of the night in prayer 
(Lk 6^^, Mk 6^®“^®). Men may ‘ cast out devils ’ and 
do ‘many mighty ^^orks’ in Christ’s name, and 
yet be no true followers of His (Mt 722. 'pljQ 
widow who cast a farthing into the treasury was 
doing a greater thing than those who brought rich 
offerings (Mk 12^’-’^ !|}. 

Love to God is the first commandment ; love to 
man is included in it, as the less in the greater. 
The motive which makes the service of men right- 
eous in the highest sense is that it should be done 
for Christ’s sake (Mk 9^, Mt 10 ^ 18 ®), or, in other 
words, in order that men ‘ may glorify your Father 
which is in heaven’ (Mt 5 ^®). We must really 
lose ourselves before we can find our true selves 
(Mt 16 ^® etc.) ; i.e. self-development is included in 
the end, but it can never come through selfishness. 
The Christian’s paradise is not like the Moham- 
medan’s ; the reward of self-denying toil in Christ’s 
sendee is more toil (Lk IQ^"^). The Lord’s Prayer 
opens, not with petition, but with adoration and 
thanksgiving ; and petition must he qualified with 
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the thought, ^ nevertheless not my 'will, hnt thine, 
be done ’ (Lk 22-^). 

Thus one important aspeet of love is filial trust, 
or faith in God. But tliis^ faith is certainly not 
intellectual in essence. Without love it is void 
and empty (Mt 72 ^^-). It is the faith which seeks 
God’s kingdom and His righteousness first, and 
makes the daily toil for the material necessaries 
of life subordinate to these, in its calm certitude 
that God will give sufficient for our needs. But 
how, it may be asked, are we to win such faith as 
this? Partly by contemplation of God’s love in 
Nature (Mt 5*^® Lk ; partly by the evi- 

dence of Christ’s life, death, and resurrection (Mt 
108-10 28^9-20 etc.); partly by turning into earnest 
prayer the measure of faith that we have (cf, Mk 
023. partly by loving service of our brother 
men in all humility (see Lk 17^d<-*), 

Again, as love for mankind is i”.. omplctc except 
when based on love for God, so .■i>v<'^ for God an 
idle -(■"'ilh'imil.ilhy unless it is realized by the 
servi(*<‘ of MKni. • Noi every one that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in heaven ’ (Mt 7“^). This is set forth in 
detail in the picture of the Last Judgment (Mt 
253i-46p Here the test of men is whether they 
gave food, drink, and shelter to strangers and to 
those who were needy, or sick, or outcast. For the 
‘ Golden Rule,’ which sums up ‘ the Law and the 
Prophets,’ is, ‘ All things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, even so do ye also to them ’ 
(Mt 7^^ Lk 6 ^^).^ Nor is any man to be outside the 
pale of a Christian’s love. To the scribe’s question, 

‘ Who is n ;. 7 f" rist replies by a 

parable, in • ■ ■ is represented as 

doing for one of his traditional enemies, the Jews, 
what the priest and Levite of the man’s own race 
had left undone (Lk 10^*). So He abolishes the 
Jewish belief that ‘neighbour’ includes only those 
of one’s own race. And His last words on earth 
lay before His Apostles their duty of teaching all 
nations (Mt 28^^ Lk 2 #^^ cf. Mk He uses 

also the term ‘ brother ’ in a no less catholic sense, 
in aL orphriblli! v . though He never explicitly tells 
His cL-ciiilr-H ib.r they are to consider all men as 
brethren (see Mt 7 ^ and Lk 17^^). The 

teaching of the parable of the Prodigal Son is stOl 
more emphatic on this point. It i^ al'so true that 
He uses the word ‘ brother ’ in a narrower sense, to 
denote -poci/iTly ihe man, whoever he is, that does 
the wiU 0 f ( .otl \ M k 3 ^ fj). See art. Brotherhood. 

It was the simplicity and the ‘ inwardness ’ of 
this supreme test of righteousness by love that 
were to make Christ’s ‘yoke easy’ (Mt 11 ®^), in 
contrast with the ‘heavy burdens’ imposed on 
men’s shoulders by the externalism and endless 
rules of the Pharisees (23-^}. He said, ‘ Except ye 
turn and become as little children, ye shall in no 
wise enter into the kingdom of heaven. Who- 
soever therefore shall humble himself as this little 
child, the same is the greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven’ (18®* ^ cf. Mk 9 ®^); and He called the 
scribes and Pharisees ‘ children of hell ’ (Mt 23’®) — 
a term which He never applies even to the publican 
or the harlot — because He found in their self-exalta- 
tion and censoriousness (cL Lk 18”, Mt 23^"’®) the 
very antithesis of the meekness and humility 
which were to Him the essence of righteonsness 
(Mt 11 ^ 7’-®, Lk 17^-’®). His mission, He says, is 
not to the self-righteous, but to the man conscious 
of his sin (Mt 9’^ ;i, cf. Lk W). To the Pharisee 
ceremonial was everything, the spirit of action 
nothing (Mt 23^ ; to Him the ceremonial was 

useless unless carried out in the spirit of love 
(5^‘“®), and the rule of laAV must always give way 
to the rule of love (cf. His treatment of Sahhath- 
observance, Mk Therefore He said, ‘ Ex- 


! cejjtyour rlghteuu-uc— shall exceed the riglite ;:is- 
! ness of the -cribc- iiiid Pharisees, ye shall in no 
i wise enter into the kingdom of heaven ’ (Mt 52 ®^*). 

! This leads ns to speak briefly of His treatment of 
the Mosaic Law. He made a rule of observing it, 
j hut never in a literal, slavish manner. In every- 
thing He acted on tho ■■■hi -hat ‘the Son of 
Man is lord even of Srd “i' ’ (Mk 2^]. He 
yielded to authority (cf. Mk 12” Lk 17’*^, Mt 17“"), 
e.xcept when doing so meant the violation of a 
higher law (see Mt 23^). The La-vv was to Him 
sound in princijile, but not perfect. His work in 
respect to it was not revolutionary^, but evolution- 
ary ( 5 ”- 2 ®). Not ‘a jot or tittle’ of its underlying 
principles was to perish ; and the man who should 
‘break’ (X 1 V 77 in v.’® picks up KaraXvcraL in v.”; cf. 
Jn 7^) them would he acting against Christ’s 
command.* 

On the other hand, He gives new and deeper 
applications to the laws of Moses, as in the case 
of the law of murder (Mt 52 ^^*}. He does not 
hesitate to add new restrictions to it, as in the 
case of the laws of adultery, false swearing, and 
retaliation (vv.2'J’- ss. ssj . defliiitely abrogates 

a law of Moses when He declares all meats clean 
(Mk 

In connexion -with the question of Christ’s rela- 
tion to the Law, there is one passage which calls 
for special mention — Mt 3^®, where, in answer to 
the Baptist’s x^rotest against bapiizi.'ig II:;i;. He 
says: ‘Suffer it now; for th:i> ii us 

to fulfil all ritihi i*ou>oc'>.’ We are sometimes 
told that diKatocrvPTj is here equivalent to the 
ceremonial la-vv ; but this cannot be so, inasmuch 
as there was no ceremonial law about baptism. 
Nor did baptism mean the same to Him as to 
most who underwent it. To them the ceremony 
selected by J olin brought assurance of fo •■; > i v/. . ■ ■ ■ - «. 
of sins, but no conscious outpouring o* i’s,' Ih-'y 
Si3irit (Ac 19^*®) ; to Him it brought no forgiveness 
of sins, but a visible descent of the S 2 )irit. For 
He never, aU His life through, raised Himself 
above the ordinary human dependence on outward 
act and form, as His use of symbolic action and 
the institution of the two Sacraments show us. 
By SiKaioo-rjinf, then, in this passage, He clearly 
means the general use of outward religious ritual 
current at His time, and He makes this the occa- 
sion of receiving >]'iriiual i)ower. 

(e) The •‘fjininr of Christas 
to His followers . — It would be going biwond 'lIic 
limits of this article to discuss tlie im-frufiJ (»f 
Justification and Sanctification (see sep. artt.), as 
in the Synoptic writers; it only re- 
is.idrj' 10 -iiov. the place they give to the 
which these w'ords represent (even though it is 
impossible entirely to separate method and fact). 
We have seen that Christ claimed a unique know- 
ledge of the Father and a unique power of reveal- 
ing Him to man (Mt ll^^ }!), — a revelation which 
He consistently represented as jjossible only 
throngls love. Nor was this power to fail at His 
death. As their risen Lord He would always be 
witli His discixdes, to pour upon them power from on 
high ( 2 S^®‘ 2 u^ Lk 2#®* ®}. He was now to fulfil the 
Baptist’- ]uophcry thni TTo should baptize them 
with tji(‘. Spirii ( \c U® 2^"^®). The Holy 

Spirit, rc)»TC'<(.*iin'ng ['le ri'son Christ (Mt 282®), was 
to ^ve them the Tighlconr’ru;-'^* ■^^1lich should, by 
God’s love, fit them lor ihe Kingcloni of heaven, — 
righteousness growing with their growiM love and 
faith, which were to be its essence. Christ dis- 

^This passage has caused such difficulties to the commen- 
tator's that poino of them have declared it inconsistent with 
Chrsi's T< aching, nr«<I have held that He never said these words 
(cf. Hastings’ DB. Ext. Vol. p. 24 f.). But that v.is really applies 
to the principles of the Law, and not its letter, is surely proved 
by the addition of where the scribes and Pharisees are de- 
nounced as having broken it while seeming to ‘ hedge it round.* 
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tinetly took His stand on the appeal to morality. 
A^'orks were to be the necessary outcome of true 
love ( Sit 7-^ etc. ). When He says, ' Blessed are they 
that hunger and thirst after righteousness : for they 
shall he tilled’ (5®), He does not mean in the next 
world only, but in this also. Indeed, throughout 
His teaching, the life to come is treated as an 
orderlj^ development of this life. He speaks, on 
the one hand, of the Kingdom of heaven as already 
come in some measure, — * the king»loin of God is 
within you’ (Lk 17“^, cf. 6 -*^ 11“'^), and it is to come 
with more marked power still within the lifetime 
of some of His disciples (Wk 9^ il). Yet, on the 
other hand, its consummation is not for this life, 
but for the life to come (Mt 25^^, Mk 14^= Lk 
2 * 2 ^^=Mt 26-^}. So Christ taught His disciples to 
pray, ‘Thy kingdom come,’ i.c. in ever more and 
more fulness until the end (cruyreXeia). Meanwhile 
(as is everywhere imj^lied, and nowhere stated) 
God sees each member of the Kingdom not as he 
is, but as he is becoming ‘in Christ,’ and treats 
him as a son for his faith and love. 

2. St. John. — When we turn to the Johannine 
writings, we pass into a new atmosphere. We are 
no longer dealing so much with the outer activities 
of Christ’s life in its earthly setting. St. John 
had pondered through long years and with deep 
reverence over the inner meaning of that life. To 
him Christ waf' the X 670 S, the revelation 

of the eternal ■ i ilie Father, though it had 

been given them to touch and see Him in earthly 
form. Iv we have a series of sayings 

unlike »‘ir!yili:'u‘ in Uie first three Gospels: ‘God 
is Spirit’' *God is Light’ (1 Jn H), ‘God is 
Love’ (1 Jn 4®-^®), ‘I am the way, and the truth, 
and the life’ (Jn 14®). So the thought of right- 
eousness as a Divine attribute is \ 

veloped in St, John. It is parallel 0 ' v «■ 
use of dX-}j&eca, which he treats almost as a synonym 
for dyL{j3<T6v7}, re])ro>entiug the less active side of 
righteousness ^cf. iroLtiv rt}v dXrjdeiav in Jn 3-^ and 
1 Jn 1 ® with TTOLelv r^v BiKaLOdijvTjv in 1 Jn 3^). So in 
Jn ‘the truth shall make you free . . . but 
he that doetli sin is a slave.’ Again, the concep- 
tion of the Kingdom becomes in St. John the 
thought of life eternal; and the latter in Jn., as 
the former in the Synoptists, is •••'*. novv as a 

present jiossession (3^), now a- ••’•d.'-t shall 
be fully bestowed only in the next life ( 12 -®). 

Thus the thought of righteousness as a Divine 
attribute meets us at every turn, and its exp>licit 
mention not iiifrequenfclx'. dlKaios el, cries the angel 
to the Eternal in the Apocalyps'C (Rev 16®, where 
the thought is chiefly of His sternness to the 
wicked [cf, 15® 16®' 19^] in delivering His saints). 
XlaTTjp SUaie are Christ’s own words in prayer Mn 
17^), where the thought is primarily of 
gracious mercy and faitlifulne'^s in revealing His 
love to His chosen ones. SUatos occurs again in 
1 Jn 1 ® in a similar sense of ‘ true to his loving 
nature.’ ‘If we confess our .sins, he m faithful 
and righteous to forgive us our sins, and to cleans^ 
us from all unriglitc'bu-ness.’ In exactly the same 
way righteou.-Tie-s i.«, predicated of Christ through- 
out as One who is consistent in His mercy to the 
penitent, and loving in His necessary sternness to 
the obdurate. ‘ If any man sin, we have an advo- 
cate with the Father, Jesus Christ the rigliteous’ 
(1 Jn 2 ®) ; ‘They that have done good (shall come 
forth) unto the resurrection of life ; and they that 
have done ill, unto the resurrection of judgment. 
. . . My judgment is righteous ’ (Jn r/-**''). Yet ‘I 
came not to judge the world, but to save the 
world. He that rejecteth me . . . the word that 
I spake . . . shall judge him in the last day’ 
^ 1247 . 48 )^ Christ, that is to say, seeks but to save 
the wicked, in His love for them ; but if they will 
not have His mercy, they are self-doomed. 


The Divine part throughout is that of absolute 
love : ‘ God is love,’— that sums Him up in a word ; 
and that is the newness of the Christian teaching 
(13®^ 15^-) which transforms the notion of what makes 
goodness in deed. Our whole duty is to love God, 
which involves obedience to Him (1 Jn 5®), and ps 
declared to be the onlj^ means of ing Tlim (4'®). 
The love of God necessarily cau’ic- v. .ib it the 
love of man (4“* ®-*“®) ,* it is the love of God, shown 
by sending His Son to die for the world, which 
teaches us to love other men (3®® 4‘^* ®^®), and the one 
love must be as catholic as the other (cf. Jn 12®^). 
Elsewhere, in the inwardness of all 

true righteousness, Christ shows that it depends 
on God’s nature as Spirit. ‘God is Spirit, and 
they that worship him, must worship in spirit and 
truth’ ( 42 ^). And the corollary is that true worship 
is independent of locality and cepmonial (v,^®), — 
though this is not to he taken as implying that all 
ceremonial may be safely cast aside. 

But it is by devolojuug Christ’s teaching about 
the second or spiritual birth that St. J ohii especially 
marks both the essential inwardness and the con- 
tinuous growth of ' ' The lomis clas- 

sicus for this is the \ ' ' given in 

Avliere the eternal life given by the second birth is 
brought into immediate relation with His own pre- 
existence and resurrection (vv.^®'®®). This chapter 
is illustrated in the First Epistle, where he writes ; 

‘ Every one that loveth is begotten of God ’ (4'^). 

‘XYliosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is 
begotten of God ’ (5®). 

‘ If ye know that he (probably Christ) is right- 
eous, ye know that everyone also that doeth 
righteousness i- ’-■-m' n .4 ' "ni’ (2-^). 

But here we v .1 point. Christ ‘was 

manifested to take away sins ; and in him is no 
sin. XYhosoever abideth in him sinneth not . . 
the righteous man is ‘he that doeth righteousness, 
. . . even as he is righteous. . . . J Whosoever is 
begotten of God doeth no sin, because his seed 
abideth in him : and he cannot sin, because he is 
begotten of God’ (1 Jn 3®"^). At first sight this 
seems inconsistent with 1 ®- wdiere the Apostle 
tells us, ‘ If we say that we have no sin, we de- 
ceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us. If we 
confess our sins, he is faithful and rigliloou'« {o 
forgive us our sins . . .’ Clearly, in iJic 
passages, sin is thought of as a lasting state of 
rebellion against God ; in the latter, it is treated 
rather as an act due to weakness. He that is born 
of God cannot deliborai iJy rebel against God, as 
long as the new life is in him ; cf. Jn 13^^ ‘ Ye are 
clean, but not all* (Christ excepts only Judas, v,^^) ; 
15® ‘ Already ye are clean because of the word 
which I have spoken unto you’ ; for, as He goes on 
to say, this cleanliness of heart comes from the 
union of Himself with the disciple, effected by 
love. ‘Abide in me and I in you. . . . He that 
abideth in me and I in him, the same beareth 
much fruit ; for apart from me ye can do nothing ’ 
(v.^*, cf. 17"^*-®). Here we have explicitly stated 
what is implicit in the Synoptic ( 'namely, 
that only by the union of love v. iili iIhi risen 
Christ (cf. 8 ®®*®® 15®®'®®) can we do righteousness, 
receiving more and more of ‘ his fulness - . . and 
grace for grace’ ( 1 ®®), having already in us the 
eternal life which is to be consummated at the last 
day (cf. 17® 20®®). This is the general meaning of 
108 -w «(The Holy Spirit^ when he is come, will 
convict the world in respect of . . . rigliteousn(j<=-> 
. . . because I go to the Father, and ye behold 
me no more ’ ; that is to say, the Holy Spirit will 
not only reveal Christ’s righceousness to the world, 
hut will show men the infinite possibilities which 
are theirs in union with Him, because Christ is 
henceforth alive for evermore with the Father, 
having conquered death and sin. All this implies, 
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what St. Paul explains so fully, that God sees us 
as we are becoming ‘in Christ,’ rather than as we 
are ; but St. J ohn does not analyze forgiveness as 
St- Paul does, and throughout he looks rather at 
the eternal fact than the temporal process. 

3. St. Paul. — In St. Paul’s Epistles dUaios gener- 
ally bears the same meaning as elsewhere in the 
NT, and so is associated with octlos and d 7 ios (cf. 
Tit U, Pto 7^-). However, once at least he seems to 
revert almost unconsciously to the Pharisaic idea of 
the 5t/catos as one who conforihS to law ; for in Ro 5'^ 
he apparently diherentiates between the ‘righteous’ 
and the ‘good’ {dyadds) man in much the same way 
as the^ Gnostics afterwards called tiie God of the 
OT ‘righteous’ (meaning ‘just’), and the God of 
the NT ‘good.’ This is not his usual custom, 
however ; indeed, in Eph he couples dyadwcvvyj 
and Blkollq(jtuv7] ; and in Ko 7 ^- he puts oiKaia between 
dyla. and dyadrj. 

In Ro 14^'^ St. Paul tells us that ‘ the kingdom 
of God is . . , righteousness and peace and joy 
in the Holy Ghost,’ — words which remind us of 
St. Matthew’. But, unlike the First Gospel, he 
often speaks of the righteousness of God. In the 
years wdiich preceded his conversion, he had known 
all the suffering of a sensitive man wdio feels that, 
in spite of all his desire to keep God's law’, he is 
constantly breaking it in act, and fail- 

ing to live up to the spirit of it. T'u^ sj.baiio'i of 
his life had come to him in the conviction that 
God takes the w’ill for the deed, and that in union 
W’ith the risen Christ the human will is kept con- 
stantly true. This is the trath that he has to 
w’ork out intellectually in his Epistles. And he 
begins l»y show ing that Christ had not low’ered the 
standard of GudV ■ •» meet human 

w’eakness, but raise . / . II ■:! God is and 

must be true to His righteous nature ; He is the 
righteous judge who w’Ql reward those w’ho serve 
Him and punish those who do not. It is not the 
fact uf G(»itv li-l that has been abolished 

by (''’.ri-! i},»ii,y, hur iho old standard of service. 
This comes out very clearly in Ro 10 . Israel, he 
says, were ignorant of God’s righteousness (though 
they knew’ God's law’, v.^}, for ‘ Christ is the end of 
the law unto rigid coimrio-'* unto every one that 
hath faith’ Tne Jew had thought that he 

must ‘ascend into heaven’ or ‘descend into the 
abyss,’ that is, make superhuman efforts to keep 
the Law, But tin* !igl b'";i'«T'(— -vhich is of faith 
saith, ‘. . . The W’M’vI ■- ■dgii ; iin-, d' thy mouth and 
in thy heart; tha' i:‘'‘ word (•;' faith W’hich we 
preach.’ ‘For with the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness, and with the mouth confession is 
made unto salvation’ It is not keeping 

the Law in act that God demands so much as 
faith working through love ’ (Gal 5®) ; * the end of 
the charge is love out of . . . faith unfeigned’ 
(1 Ti 1 ®). ‘ For the whole law is fulfilled in one 

word, even in this, Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself’ (Gal 5^^, cf. Bo 13®). Without love, 
the most wonderful of God’s other gifts — even 
faith itself — or the most perfect acts of self-devo- 
tion, are vain and empty (1 Co 13^'®): love is 
greater than faith (v.^®), tlxough it necessarily 
contains faith (v.*^). Thus Monism is h diaKovta 
T^s KcuraKplcrecos, hut Christianity h dtaKovia ttjs 
diKULwrl/vT}^ (2 Co 3®). God, ‘ the I'ighteom judge,’ 
shall give the crown of righteousness {i.e. perfect 
righteousness as a reward ; cf. rhv (TTe4>avov Trjs 
i’cofis. Rev 2 ^*^, Ja to all them that have loved 
His appearing (2 Ti 4®). 

So St. Paul, though he constantly emphasizes 
the truth that ‘ faith is counted for righteousness ’ 
(Bo 4® etc.), never means hy faith merely an intel- 
lectual belief, but that faith which is part of lov^e, i.e. 
a response of the w hole personality to God. There- 
fore it is obviously quite unfair to represent his 


doctrine of justification by faith as entailing a 
legal fiction. The faith and the love must he 
actual in the l>eliever, and must issue in action 
( 2 ^^), and as they grow’, so must action become 
more perfect ; it is not the action, how’ever, that 
constitutes righteoiisriess in God’s sight, but the 
faith and love. God view’s us -s ud specie eeternitatis : 
He looks on us as w’e shall be some day by virtue 
of our union with Christ. St. Paul puts foiwvard, 
in difierent language, the truth which St. John 
expresses by saying that the man w'ho is begotten 
of God cannot sin. As the believer beholds through 
faith ‘the glorj’ of the Lord,’ lie is ‘transformed 
into the same image from glory to gloi^’, even as 
from the Lord the Spirit ’ (2 Co 3^®). Christ is the 
Second Adam (Ro5^-"^^); w^e are, by the mysterious 
union of love, ‘ h? Christ Jesus, who was made 
unto us ■ ' ■ ■ nd sanctification’ (1 Co U^). 

AVe ma^ . ■ rigliteou>ne.<s of God in 

him’ (2 Co 5-^). ‘I can do all things in him that 
strengtheneth me ’ (Ph 4^®). Sometimes St. Paul's 
language touches that of St. John : ‘ If Christ is hi 
you . . . (your) spirit is life because of righteous- 
ness ’ (Bo 8 ^^ ; cf. the opposition of ddvaros and 
diKaiocrijyT} in 6 ^®; cf. also ‘ reigning in life,’ 5^", 
where — God's gracious gift — is coupled 

W’ith BiKaLoa-vvTjs). 

4. The rest of the NT. — The other books of the 
NT present few’ new' features w’hich call for notice 
here. The Epistle to the Hehreics emphasizes 
Christ’s absolute i ighteou'-ne>.*', in order to show 
Him as the one 'iutheient Victim and High Priest. 
He is ‘ the effulgence of (God’s) glory and the very 
image of his substance’ (P). The Psalmist’s word’s 
apply to Him uniquely, ‘Thou hast loved right- 
eousness and hated iniquity’ (P). He was ‘in all 
points tempted like as w’e are, yet without sin’ 
(4^’'^). He is the ‘king of righteousness’ (7“). 
With regard to His work for His followers, the 
w’riter of the Epistle usually employs the w’ords 
dyed^w and reXetdo?. He exhorts his readers to have 
‘ experience of the word of righteousness,’ that is, 

‘ perfection {reXeiitrTjs), not laying 

j'g.d’: .1 '• r.rUi.*.' of repentance from dead works, 
ri-,. '‘f if.’il :«»c/ard God, of the teaching of 
baptisms, and of laying on of hands, and of resur- 
rection of the dead', and of eternal j 
and 6 ^*^). This perfection comes '<»: '> •■■•(■.ru '. 
Christ (711-^9) . risen High Priest, wdio 

‘ever liveth to make intercession for us’ ( 7 ^. cf. 
416 59 019. jjig T 3 ](,od purg'- us ‘from dead 
works to serve the lixirig (.<»<!’ ( 9 ^^). ‘By one 
off'ering he hath perfected for ever {he. 
them that are being sanctified’ ( 10 ^‘^). Therefore 
W’e must ‘follow after the sanctification without 
W’hich no man shall see the Lord’ (12^^). The 
Epistle bases our sanctification on love through 
faith, just as St. Paul does (3^^ with 4^). The OT 
heroes wrought all their great deeds through faith 
(cli. 11 ); bill, faith could not possibly bring them 
such reXetiac-Ls as it can to the Christian, wiio is 
united w’ith his risen Lord ( 11 ’^). The Christian’s 
w’ork rests on a fuller faith ; hut love is what 
makes it fruitful, — love to man rooted in love to 
God ( 6 ^® 10^). Our first duty is to offer up loving 
worship to God ; our second, ‘ to do good and to 
communicate’ (13^®- 

The Epistles of St. Fefer touch the subject at 
several points ; but, being practical rather than 
doctrin.al, they do not treat it systematically. The 
writer of the Second Epistle salutes those ' that 
have obtained a like precious faith with us in the 
righteousness ’ [i.e. consistent mercy) ‘ of our (^d 
and (the) Saviour Jesus Christ’ (2 P 1^). Christ, 
the righteous, died for us the unrighteous (1 P 3^® ; 
cf. St. Peter in Ac 3^^) ; He is the ‘ lamb w’ithout 
blemish and w’ithout spot’ (1^®). ‘He bare our sins 
in his body upon the tree, that w'e, having died 
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unto sins, might live unto Tigi-n -•■i-’K (2-^), by 

the power of the risen Lora ^1’ 3 Uur union 
with Him in love and faith works out the salva- 
tion of our souls (1*^- ^). For faith ends in love (2 P 
The Christian’s duty, therefore, is to love 
his neiglihoui ‘from the heart fervently’ (1 P 1--) ; 
‘above all things being fervent in love . . . for 
love covereth a multitude of sins’ (4®). But the 
'end of all his good works is that men may glorify 
God (*2-^-). So shall he be saved unto the new 
heavens and new earth, where this righteousness 
shall dwell in perfection (2 P 3^^), 

The Epintlc of St, Janies follows closely the 
Sermon on the Mount. He speaks once of God’s 
iig:ite'.*U''ne^'-, meaning the righteou.^nes>, which 
(iod demand?, of us (1-^). And in all probability 
he refers to Christ as 6 hUaLos (5®). He speaks of 
love for one’s neighbour as ‘the royal law’ (2®); 
and he insists at some length that the faith which 
was accounted unto Abraham for righteousness 
was not merely intellectual ; it could not be separ- 
ated from his works, in which it was realized and 
made perfect (2’^- 

Literature. — The subject is treated, in some of its aspects, 
in so many books that it is hard to select any for special 
mention. There are chapters on it in almost every work on NT 
Theology ; e.g, Beyschlag and Stevens ; see also Wendt, Teach- 
ing of Jesits, vol. i. § iii. ch. iv. ; Bruce, Kingdom of (?od, chs. 
viii. ix. For individual passages in the NT, reference must be 
made to the standard Commentaries. Probably the fullest 
analysis of the word is in Cremer’s Bih.-Tkeol. Lex. of JST Greek. 

C. T. Wood. 

RING. — When the Prodigal Son in the parable 
returned to his father (Lk 15-^), the latter ordered a 
ring (5a/cri5Xtos) to he placed on his son’s finger. 
This was not only a mark of opulence (Ja 2-), it 
is perhaps intended also as a token that he was 
restored to a place of autliovily in the house, and 
allowed to issue orders in hisfatlier's name (see Gn 
38^^ 41^^-, Est 3^®). F^or the allcgoiicnl fancies that 
have clustered round this ring, see the works on 
the Parables; ci, further, art. Seal. 

C. H. PniCHARD. 

RIYER (^orag6?).—‘ Eiver’ (Mk P etc.), ‘flood’ 
(Mt 7“^), ‘ stream ’ (Lk 6“^), and ‘ waters ’ (2 Co 11^) 
stand for the same Greek word 7rorag,<5s. ‘ Stream ’ 
in Lk 6^ corresponds to * flood ’ in Mt 7^. 

The Jordan is the one true river in Palestine. 
The name occurs frequently in the Gospels, but 
only once connected with ‘ river ’ (Mk 1^). See 
Jordan. 

The ‘ stream ’ (Lk 6**®) or ‘ flood ’ (Mt 7^) is evi- 
dently the rii.-liing torient raised hy wintry rains. 
From Bev 12^'"’-''’ we gather that 7rorag<5s may 
signify any great volume of water rolling over the 
land. St. Paul’s ‘perils of rivers’ (1 Co 11-®) were 
doubtless such as the Eastern traveller has per- 
petual! to face in fording bridgeless streams in 
time-=5 of rain and melting snow. 

To one reared in Palestine, where only water is 
required to turn the wilderness into a garden, a 
river, with its beautifying and fertilizing power, 
might well seem an apt symbol of life (Bev 22^* % 

W. Ewing. 

ROADS. — Boads^ imply a certain amount of 
civilization. In primitive times it was only near 
the great centres that regularly built roads were 
to be found, and even there iliey were poor and 
few. In the days of the Empire*' it was different. 
The Bomans knew the value of good roads, and 
spared no pains on them. The remains that have 
come down to us would do credit to modern 
engineers. They were well bottomed and w^ell 
laid, and from ten to fourteen feet wide, generally 
broadest wLen the cutting was through solid roct. 
The foundations were of stone, and when allowed 
to fall into disrepair were rough and slippery, and 
very trying to the nerves of travellers, tn the 
provinces tlie roads were under the care of the 


governors ; elsewhere they Avere under the charge 
of special • ffiv -fi »•«! y of 1 igb miiK. \long 
the great i:ib'iJi!\ i - v.(U' -luiioM'-, or 
guard-houses, where • ‘ - had not only to 

see to the x^reservation of peace and the safety of 
travellers, but had also to attend to the mainten- 
ance of the roads themselves. There the tolls were 
levied. It was xnobably at one of these places that 
Matthew was sitting at the receipt of custom Avhen 
Jesus called him (Mt 9®). As the highways be- 
tween the East and the West passed through the 
land of the Israelites, making it- :;’oogra]jln<-Ml 
jiosition unique, it may be well to one ur 

two of these. C^f. maji of Palestine in vol. i. 

1. The most nortlierly, and in some respects the 

most im j)ortant, was that . 'he Mediter- 

ranean Sea and the Eiiph'- . - 'i. .-a. Starting 
at Acco (Ptoleniais), it ran, according to Bamsay, 
till it came to Earn ^attin near to Cana, and then 
almost due east to Tiberias. Skirting the shores 
of the Sea of Galilee, it crossed the Jordan near 
Bethsaida, and went over a spur of the Anti- 
Libanus, and then east by north to Damascus. 
This road is said to have been a rich source of 
revenue to the Bomans. In the time of the Cru- 
sades it was known as the Via 3fa7Hs. 

2. From Damascus there came another road, a 
little to the east of the former, which reached 
almost to the Sea of Galilee, and then, bending 
southward on the east side of Jordan, passed 
beyond the Dead Sea. This was probably the 
way that the Syrian and Assyrian armies took 
in their advance on Israel (2 K 8^® 9^^ 10®^ 
1 Ch 5-®). 

3. There was also the road along the Mediter- 
ranean ; and this, both in peace and war, was of the 
first importance. It ran through Acco, Caesarea, 
Joppa, Ashdod, and Gaza into Egypt. Along this 
road St. Paul was sent to Csesarea (Ac 23^®* ®®). 

4 From Jerusalem roads branched out to north, 
south, east, and west, (a) There was one through 
Samaria c< )7n i (m* ting J udaea and Galilee. Although 
the direcr roml iroiii Jerusalem to Galilee, it was 
seldom used by the devout Jews, on account of 
the hatred that existed between them and the 
Samaritans. It was by this road that Jesus jour- 
neyed when He spoke to the woman of Samaria 
(Jn 4^). (b) In ordinary circumstances the Jews 

preferred to avoid intercourse with the Samaritans, 
hence in going northward they took the road lead- 
ing down by Jericho, over the Jordan, and up 
through Pei'fra. (c) To the west, another road ran 
from Jerusalem to Jafla, passing Giheah, Beth- 
horon, and Lydda ; Avbile {/i) to the south the road 
went through Bethlehem to ^^eflron, where it split 
in two : one going through the wilderness by way 
of Beersheba, and the oilier going ve^r to the coast 
and passing through Gaza. The latter is supposed 
to he the way taken hy Philip (Ac 8^®), because 
tradition has it that the eunuch was baptized in 
the vicinity of ^ehron. 

These roads played an important part in the 
difiusion of tlie gospel. The people who live on 
the main avenue:? of traffic are usually of a freer 
spirit and more open mind than those who dwell 
in the quiet and cultured towns ; and for this 
reason Jesus got a better hearing in Galilee than 
in the more polished south. By following the 
main routes of travel and traffic, ot. Paul was led 
to the chief cities of his day, and found there 
acceiitance for his message, which Avas carried 
thence by traders and others into the remote 
comers of the Empire. The roads were not, even 
in the days of the Bomans, free from danger ; 
witness Lk 10®® ; hut neither brigandage nor 
Auolence Avas common upon them. 

Literature. — G. A. Smith, ITGHL , Index, * Roads* ; artt. 

by F. Buhl and W. M. Ramsay in Hastings* DB, Extra VoL 
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pp. uGS“4U2 ; Thomson* LB ; Stanle}*, SP ; Conder, Palestine ; 
KinglaEe, Mothen. Jt. LEGGAT. 

ROBBER {XrjdT^s, Vulg. lat?'o) is found in AV 
only in Jn 10^* ^ (Barabbas). In RV it stands 
for the same Greek word also in Mt 21^3=Mk 
= Lk 19^® (Glen of robbers 0 ; Mt ‘26®^=Mk 14"^ = 
Lk 22^“ (‘ Are ye come out as against a robber ? ’) ; 
Mt 27^^* = M*k 15-^ (‘two robbers’); Lk 
(‘fell among robbers’). In all these places AY has 
‘ thief,’ which elsewhere is the equivalent of K\€Trr7)s. 
The two Greek words ditter precisely as the two 
English ; the Xrjo-rrjs (robber, brigand, highwayman) 
takes by force, the KXeirrTjs (thief) by stealth. 
Judas was a thief (Jn 12'^), Barabbas a robber 
{18-^^ cf. Mk 15^). But earlier T/.-hJ! versions 
join with AT in ignoring this !»j< « ioi. ; ‘thief’ 
occurs in them all in the above passages from the 
Synoptists ; in Jn 10^*^ when another word was 
needed, Tind. and Geneva have ‘robl>er,’ but 
Cranmer ‘ murtherer ’ (cf. Luther, Morcler) ; in IS"^ 
^Yyc. and Rhem. have ‘ thief,’ Tind. ‘ robber,’ 
Gran, and Gen. ‘murtherer.’ But in 16th cent, 
English, ‘thief’ was used in a wider sense than 
now, including all kinds of robbery. Thus Shake- 
speare calls pirates ‘ water thieves ’ [Merchant 
of Venice, l. 3); Latimer (Sermons, Parker Soc. 
208) calls Robin Hood ‘ a traitor and a thief,’ 
and (139) applying Is 1-^ says ‘ He ealleth princes 
thieves. Had they a standing at Shooter’s Hill or 
Standgate Hole, to take a purse?’ So Cranmer 
{Eemabis, Parker Soc. 107), ‘Job said not “These 
wicked thieves have wrought me this woe ” ; but re- 
feiTed all to God. ’ See Trench, XT Snnony ms, § xi iv. 

Palestine has always, if its government has been 
weak, been infested by robbers, to whom its rocks 
and caves atford plentiful cover and shelter (cf. Jg 
9^*, Hos 6^ 7^). Herod, when quite young, first 
made his reputation by nidile<4y executing robbers 
in Galilee (Josephus," Ant, XTV. ix. 2, BJ i. x. o). 
At a later time he destroyed robbers who lived in 
inaccessible caverns, by lowering chests full of 
soldiers from the cliff above xiv. xv. 4-5, BJ 

I. xvi. 2-4). This reminds us of ‘ den of robbers ’ 
(Jer Mt 2P^11). Not only had the Temple be- 
come a haunt of ‘robbers’ — the dealers in the 
Temple market vrere notorious for their extortion — 
but it gave them faucicd •'eciiritN in tlieir evil-doing. 

; During the Jewi-h W'fH- the Tfunple Avas literally 
the strongjiold of the robbers or Zealots, BJ TV. 
iii. 7, etc.). There w^as a great outbreak of robbery 
on the death of Herod {Atit. xvil. x., BJ ii. iv.). 
We read later of robbers plundering a servant of 
the Emperor’s, near Bethhoron, which was avenged 
on the neighbouring villagers by Cumanus {Ant. 
XX. V. 4, BJ Tr. xii* 2), and of Fad us, Felix, and 
Festus destroying large numbers of them {Ant. 
XX. L 1, viii. 5" 10, BJ ll. xiii. 2, xiv. 1). Under the 
later procurators the country swarmed with them. 
It is probable that some of these ‘robbers’ were 
really Zealots, in rebellion again >^1 Hu* auHuvrity 
of Rome, so that there was an elonmni of mi -placed 
patriotism and even religion in their proceedings. 
Trench (?.c.) shows how this m^ throw light on 
the character of the ‘Penitent Robber.’ In any 
case, Josephus at a hifer date identifies robbers and 
Zealots [BJ iv. hi. 3. 9, etc.). 

The road from Jerusalem to Jericho, the scene 
of the parable of the Good Samaritan, has always 
had a had name for robbers. Near it Pomi>ey 
destroyed two robbers’ strongholds (Strabo, xvi. 2) ; 
Jerome (on Jer 3^) speaks of its dangers, and de- 
rives the ‘ ascent of Adummim ’ on this road from 
the blood shed there by robbers {Lor.. Heb. s.v.). 
See Stanley, Sin. and Pal. 314, 424, and art. 
Samaritan (The Good). Harold Smith. 

ROBE. — See Dress. 


ROCK {wirpa ), — 1. Ill Mt 7“’ the word stands for 
a rocky foundation, which would remain solid, not- 
M ii li-l.-iidhs- T'-k; -j I'll ping effect of fioods ; while 
T'ii -a-i«iy means a carelessly chosen 

site, Avhere the loose form at ion of the soil would be 
very easily penetrated by toiTents, thus making the 
building erected on it very insecure. The moral 
and spiritual parallel is that of two contrasted 
lives, one durable, the other perishing and worth- 
less. The man who listens to Christ's words but 
does not carry them out, never allowing them to 
atiect his character, is one who builds upon the 
sand. He, again, who hears the word a’ld >tr;ngl;t- 
way carries it into action, doing the will of God 
with his might, has chosen the rocky foundation. 
To him the storms and trials of life act as tests of 
character, which show it to be securely founded, 
and make it more firm and durable. Perhaps faith 
and obedience are the two prominent character- 
istics of the man who builds his house upon the 
rock. See art. Building. 

2. At Caesarea Philippi, Christ asked His dis- 
ciples about the various opinions men were hold- 
ing regarding Him. St. Peter answered for the 
Apostles : ‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
livung God.’ The Saviour was pleased by this 
answer of faith, which had been revealed to Peter 
ly the Heavenly Father, and commended him by 
saying (Mt 16^^), ‘Thou art Peter (Tr^rpos), and on 
this rock {yrirpa) I will build iny Church.’ St. Peter 
thus showed himself to be one who had profited by 
Christ’s teaching, being a doer of the word as well 
as a hearer. Only the faithful and obedient heart 
could have given him such a deep kno\\ ledge of 
the truth. As Jerusalem stood on llio rocky 
foundation of Mt. Zion, and was faced by the dark 
rocks of the valley of Hinnom, a scene of death and 
corruption ; so the new city of God, the iKKXTjHa of 
Christ, is to be founded on imperishable founda- 
tions, so that the opposing gates of Hades (all the 
power of evil) should never prevail against it. ^ St. 
Peter, in showing himself a man of faith, is a 
specimen of the believing ones who shall constitute 
the strong foundation on which the Church is to 
rest. As wirpos is a fragment of irirpa, so the 
believing St. Peter is an example of all who should 
hereafter believe (cf. 1 Ti 1^®)- 

It is well to note that the Fathers took the rock 
to mean either Christ Himself, or the faith or the 
confession of St. Peter, but never St. Peter as an 
individual. In later days, the text Mt 16^® was used 
for polemical purposes, in defence of the Papaey- 
The Reformers returned to the earlier view of the 
Fathers, mostly holding that the confession of 
faith made by St. Peter was the rock. Another 
view held by Lurlii'r, folhnvhig Augustine, was that 
Christ, in ^penkhig i!ic pointed to Himself 

as the rock. Perhaps this would best accord with 
the general teaching of the New Testament. St. 
Paul calls Christ the foundation (1 Co 3^^), and 
again speaks of Apostles and prophets being the 
foundation, while Christ is the chief corner-stone 
(Eph 2^). Is it not most likely, however, that our 
Lord looked on St. Peter as the type of converted, 
believing men, on whom, as a foundation, an un- 
conquerable Church should be built ? Origen well 
says : ‘If thou hast Peter’s faith, thou art a rock 
like him. If thou hast Peter’s virtues, thou hast 
Peter’s keys.’ See also artt. Caesarea Philippi 
and Church. 

3. The word ‘rock’ occurs in Lk in the 

parable of the Sower. It is the equivalent of 
the ‘stony (RY ‘rocky’) places’ of Mt 13®- (ra 
TrerpddTj), and gives at once the right sense, a thin 
coating of soil covering a hard rocky surface, 
where there could be no depth of earth. The rock 
here, in the interpretation, signifies a sinful u oiidly 
nature, incapable of being penetrated by the living 
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seed. That \vhich makes a good foundation is 
not at all fitted to be a good seed-bed. See art. 
Seed. 

In Mt 27^^ we read that the rocks (Trerpat) 
■were rent, at the houi* of Christ’s death on Calvary. 
There is nothing figurative here ; but the earth- 
quake would make it appear to men’s minds as 
if the very earth shuddered at man’s wicked deed, 
so that its hardest elements were broken asunder. 

5. Finally, the sepulchre in which our Lord 
was laid was Ciewn out of a rock’ (Mt 27®‘^=Mk 

D. M. W. Laird. 

ROLL K€(pa\is ). — The word ^roll’ is 

found in ST only in the RV, and in the Gospels 
only as a marginal reading. In the account in 
Luke of our Lord's sermon in the ;:t 

Nazareth it occurs thrice in the margi'i , 

as the rendering of ^c^Xiov, where AV and text of 
RV give ‘ book.’ In He 10^ ‘In the volume of the 
book it is written of me ’ RV gives ‘ roll ’ for AV 
‘ volume ’ as the ’■■■■id(‘ri"u of KGcpdXU. The latter 
word occurs here only in NT, bu't it is quoted from 
the Septuagint (Ps 40^), and thus its meaning is 
determined, as it is the translation of the Heb. 
nWn, ‘roll,’ although in Liddell and Scott K€4>aXls 
is given as meaning ‘chapter or passage.’ Why 
KecpaXb is taken to represent is uncertain, 

although it has been held that the reference was 
to the knobs or rounded heads of the roller about 
which the manuscript w'as rolled (see Grimm- 
Thayer, Lex. The roll was the form of the 

book both in Palestine and Egypt, although usually, 
if not always, the Hebrew rolls were, originally 
at least, of skins which had gone through some 
process of tanning (see art. Book), while the 
Egyptian rolls ^vere of papyrus. When papyrus 
began to be used in Palestine it is difiScult to say. 
The codex form of book is generally held to have 
been introduced after the invention of parchment, 
but there is reason to believe that the Egyptiani 
o( c.i-h)Ji};ny employed it for papyrus manuscripts, 
\\ liiie 1 lie i<;ll was the prevailing form. 

Litbeaturb.— Comm, on the ^"■T: Kcnvo'-'’* prt. ‘Writing’ in 
Hastings* DB, and his Textual oj r.v* .V'/’, p. i9f. 

Geo. C. Watt. 

ROME, ROMANS. — Though the name ‘Romans’ 
jqipeat-'^ otily once in the Gospels (Ju 11-^®), if we 
c\< cpr I 'le ;nl\ (,rl)'Pwg.ac£rrt (Jn 19”'^), which is tr. ‘in 
Latin ’ by AV and RV, Rome and the Romans are 
a very real presence in the Gospel narratives, 
forming a sort of background to the action of the 
leading figures. The influence of the world-power 
is showm by the references to the Emperor 011 22^’ 
Mk 12^^, Lk 2^ 3^ 20^^ 23^, Jn 19^-j, the governor 
Pontius Pilate (see Pilate), the tax-gatherers 
(Mtfi^etc.), the centurions (Mk 15^, Lk7-etc.), 
and the soldiers (Mt 27^ etc. ). The Gospels testify 
to the ultra-national feeling of those Jews who 
were antagonistic to the Roman power, and illus- 
trate the hatred and contempt felt for those of 
their countrymen— the tn\'-patli<Mvn-. for example 
— who took cmployiiu'rn, fi«)m rlic government. 
The more iiirellccLualJy enlightened among the 
Jews — the Sjuldiicccs, for instance — welcomed the 
Roman rule as they W'elcomed the Greek civiliza- 
tion and culture which it brought with it ; but the 
great mass of the i»coplc were in a state of 
unreasoning oppo-iilon lo it. The disposition of 
Pilate may be advanced as an excuse for their 
attitude, but in general it cannot be denied that 
the Jews did not deserve to retain their former 
liberty, that they were u7igraf(;ful to the Romans 
for the special privileges conferred on them, and 
that they forgot tlio advantages which the powerful 
protection of Rome and the adv’^ancement and 
security of trade thus accruing brought to them. 
The student of history mil regard the fate which 


came uj)on them in A.D. 70, and which is referred 
to in Lk 21^^^^*, as deserved. The stifiheckedness 
of the Jews brought upon them a ruin which other 
subject-races in the Empire had escaped by a wise 
submission. 

The beginnings of Rome are shrouded in 
obscurity, but the spade has helped to correct and 
amplify what we learn from history. The city 
was situated on the left bank of the Tiber, about 
eighteen miles from its mouth. The original Rome 
was built only on the Palatine Hill. When the 
people of Romulus were united with the Sabines, 
the Capitoline Hill, the Forum, and perhaps part 
of the Quirinal, were added. Mens Coelius was 
occupied by Etruscan colonists fi*om the other side 
of the river, and conquest led to the later inclusion 
of the Aventine, the Viminal, the Esquiline, and 
Quirinal Hills, on which early settlements had 
existed. Tradition has it that one of the kings, 
named Servius Tullius, built a wall to enclose the 
now largely extended city. This wall, called the 
agger, because it wasbul’’’ i.. "or purposes 
of defence, remained the ■ ‘ "i lb till, late in 

the Empire, in the time of Aurelian (3rd cent. 
A.D.), a new and extended line of fortifications was 
built. Outside the Servian wall there was a trench 
100 ft. broad and 30 ft. deep. Within this the wall 
proper was built of large rectangular blocks, and 
behind this wall there was an embankment 100 ft. 
wide and 30 ft. high, pierced by the channels of 
aqueducts. Portions of the wall have been dis- 
covered in thirty-seven difterent places, and it is 
possible to trace its entire course. Advantage was 
taken by the engineers of all the natural features, 
and where these were lacking, as on the north- 
west, the above i3lan was followed. Between the 
Capitoline and the Aventine the river was thought 
to afford sufficient protection. The whole circuit 
of the wall was about 5 miles, and it was pierced 
by 19 gates. Within there was a large area of 
vacant spaces, which were built on later, 

and at t! ■ * “*• --f ii‘» I'lupi • the city was 

not only • ■■ ■■ ■ ■ . ■ . buildings, but large areas 
without rne waii were also covered with houses. 
In the year B.c. 10, Aiigii'tii- divided the city into 
14 wards {reg tones), ami ih were in their turn 
subdivided into smaller quarters {vici). Some of 
the principal buildings must be referred to. The 
Roman Fonim, an open space measuring over 300 
ft. in length and about 150 ft. in breadth, was 
the centre of political, legal, and commercial life. 
At one end was the rostra <■!■ plai fMi-jii. from which 
speeches were delivered to i pi.ii'ic ; at the other 
end were shops. On one side were the Curia or 
senate-house and the Basilica Mmilia, a law-court ; 
along the whole of the other side, with the Sacra 
Via between, stretched the Basilica J ulia, a very 
large law-court, surrounded by two rows of square 
columns. Other important buildings in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood were the Temple of Janus, 
the Temple of Caesar, the Arch of Angii'-iii-. the 
Temple of Vesta, the Temple of Castor and Pollux, 
and the Temple of Saturn, where was the treasury, 
with the Tahularium (record-office) behind. On the 
top of 1hcCa[>il oliricnill t\n^Cfipitolinm or great 

rein pic <ie(! h n i i-d lo Jn pi l (‘r. Juno, a ml Minerva, and 
on I he Palniirie IJill ilie principal ro?i(Ien(<‘ of the 
Emperor, and the Temple of Apollo containing the 
j)iiblic libraries, Greek and Latin. In the Imperial 
period four additional fora were built, devoted 
entirely to legal, literary, and religious piirj) 0 'ic- — 
the Forum Julium begun by Julius (.’a-'^ar, rlie 
Forum Augustum built by Augustus, the Forum 
Tramitorium completed by Nerva, and the Forum 
Trajani built by Trajan, the most splendid work 
of Imperial times. Considerations of space will 
not allow mention of the markets, circuses, theatres, 
baths, and gardens, which were characteristic 
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features of the city and its life. The great roads 
which ■ ■ ■ , 1' )me, and the aqueducts, can 

merely ■ ■ . Various estimates of the 

population of Rome in the time of Christ have been 
given, 'v-n-iM;.; f’om 800,000 to 2,000,000 : the latter 
seems iroiv ILlv i\ than the former. All nation- 
alities in the Empire were represented, and the 
slave popuLitioii was very large. 

Only a very brief sketch of the progress of the 
Romans can be given. Their history is curiomsly 
parallel to our own. They were a mixed race, and 
passed through the three stages, pastoral and 
w g rith 1 ! 11 : ,i 1 . commercial, and imperial. The kernel 
ot the race was Latin, hut there was an early inter- 
mixture with Sabines and Etruscans, the latter, 
according to tradition, emigrants from Lydia, in 
Asia Minor. The Romans began as one of the 
members of the Latin league of which, having be- 
come presidents, they eventually became masters. 
After conquering Latium, they were inevitably 
brought into ooniiict with the other races of Italy. 
They rose again after the Gallic invasion and 
destruction of their city in 390, and by the time 
their trade interests brought them into conflict 
with the r.-i Mhiighii-iri". about the middle of the 
3rd cent. = la-y '\i-i-e sovereign over most of 

Italy. The close of that century saw them pos- 
sessors of Sicily and Sardinia, as well as conquerors 
over ‘ Africa.’ About this time they began to 
interfere in Eastern politics, and the Macedonian 
wars and the conflicts which grew out of them 
resulted in the conquest of Macedonia and Greece 
in the same year as they finally became masters of 
‘ Africa.’ Ere this they had become possessed of 
most of Spain. The extension of Roman territory 
steadily continued, until in the time of Christ it 
included, roughly, Europe (except the British Isles, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Gerniai'.y, and Rus'-hi), 
the whole of Asia Minor, Syria, Egypr, and the 
north-west of Africa. 

The internal history of the Roman people was no 
less remarkable. Great dangers from within were 
"'d’y ' The conflict between the 

p.i (.-pendent class lasted for 

hundreds of years. Ac fir>t the Roman State was 
ruled by a king, with a body of patrician advisers. 
On the substitution of a dyarcln hi- '•;» - 
a ( hiinge ofiected not without s: '> *•. * < '••• 

otficc, the consulship, tenable for one year, 

was open only to the patrician class. Even from 
the earliest times there appears to have been a 
popular assembly, which played some part in legis- 
lation, but to define its powers or to state their 
exact relation to the powers of the king and senate 
is impossible. The consuls were elected by the 
citizen-army, which assembled in classes according 
to the iiro])(‘i i \ qii.ilification of each citizen-soldier. 
The V hole pjhcedurc of this assembly was in the 
hands of its patrician presidents, so that there was 
more of the semblance than the reality of power. 
Further, the plebeian had no appeal against the 
arbitrary autliority of a chief magistrate. At the 
very beginning of the Republic the famous Valerian 
law was passed, that no magistrate should put a 
Roman citizen to death unle-i-^ tlitq sentence had 
been confirmed by the assembly of citizen-soldiers. 
This law was always regarded as the great charter 
of a Roman’s liberties, but at first it was difficult 
to enforce. The plebeians adopted on more than 
one occasion the plan of deserting the city for a 
time, and thus wrung concessions from the nn- 
wulling patricians. It was in this way that they 
succeeded in obtaining magistrates of their otNUi, 
called tribunes, who were authorized to protect 
them against the consuls. The development of 
the powers of this magistracy had more to do with 
the progress of the jR-oman democracy than any 
other factor, and even in the Empire the most 


important of the Emperor's statutory powers ivas 
his ‘ tribunician authority.’ The tribunes convened 
assemblies of the plebeians, and carried resolutions 
of importance to that class. The resolutions of this 
body, wdiich met by tribes, were later on to become 
the most liowerfiil force in the State, having at a 
< i»!: !*■/.!. Ex ely early period been declared to have 
e-: *:aws "(B.c. *287). The finst plebeian 
consul was elected in 367, about a century and a 
half after the traditional date of the establishment 
of the Republic, and by the end of the fourth 
century B.c. every office in the State was open to 
the plebeian class. The plebeians had won all 
they sought. 

The establishment of the equality of the orders 
was not the establishment of a real democracy. It 
was the beginning of a new struggle between the 
governing class, which *vvas mainly plebeian in 
origin, and the mass of the people. The rapid 
expansion of the Roman territory, the necessity 
for the appointment of new m;, * ■ 

the new countries, and the . ' * ■■ 

governing class alone j)ossessed of the experience 
recessary for coping: vitli foreign affairs, tended 
more and more to v. ::!i(k;iv. liie real power from 
the po 2 mlar assemblies and to concentrate it in the 
hands of the senate. By the theory of the consti- 
tntion the popular asseniblies had ail the power, 
but in practice, betw*een the mid<lle of the 3rd and 
b»‘giTiT‘.i':g of the 1st cent. B.c., the senate was 
a'l-powern:I. Circumstances also 2 »roduced great 
distress among the people in general. In the 
absence of the farmer, serving in the army abroad, 
bis farm w*as neglected, and trouble came upon 
him and his household. He had to borrow money, 
which in many cases he was unable to repay. His 
acres were bought by the rich, who worked them 
with slave labour, which was cheap owing to the 
enormous influx of captives seized in war. The 
small landholder disappeared, to join the hungry 
proletariat in Rome ; and Italy became a country 
of large estates, which, in the words of Pliny, 
WTOught her ruin. The attempts made by the 
Gracchi (B.C. 133-122) to redress this state of mat- 
ters were rewarded with assassination. Periodi- 
cally, to the end of the Republic, agrarian laws 
were brought forward, but were unable to check 
the evil. Even under the Em 2 >ire it was only 
i)artially checked, and a large part of the Roman 
population was fed by the Emperors. 

A Roman ‘province’ consisted of the sphere of 
duty of a magistrate, and the word had not pri- 
marily a territorial application. The inhabitants 
were disarmed and taxed. The main lines under 
which a province was to be governed were set forth 
in a special law, generally drawn up by the senate. 
This law always took account of local conditions, 
such as the form of government already in existence 
before annexation, and the favour shown to Rome 
by particular cities. In some provinces certain 
States were free, such as Athens in the province 
of Achaia. It was the custom to send a body of 
commissioners to start the new constitution on its 
way. Some of these constitutions were modified 
as time went on, but others which had been estab- 
lished in Reimblican times were found still existing 
in Imperial times. Much was left to governors in 
the time of the Republic. Cruelty and rapacity 
were very common, but incompetence was unlmo'^. 
The provincials could hardly get redress for injuries 
inflicted on them in Republican times. All the 
eloquence of a Cicero, engaged to plead the cause 
of the province of Sicily, availed only to remove 
Yerres, the cause of the evil ; the evil was not 
healed. 

During the last century of the Republic, Rome 
and Italy were tom by a long succession of ruinous 
civil wars. It said much for the machinery of the 
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o'overnment that foreign enemies did not imperil 
its veiy existence. There was a mnong 

all the better citizens for an era *»r pr..(o and 
prosperity, and it had become increasingly clear 
that this goal could be reached only under an 
Imperial rule. The need of the time was satisfied 
b> Aoi':;-' i:-. who ruled as autocrat underconsti- 
i'ov' 1 '. The appearance of a reimblic was 
retained, but the reality was gone, and the appear- 
ance itself gTadually disappeared also. For the 
city the Empire was a time of luxury and idleness, 
but the provinces entered ui)on an eia of progressive 
prosi:>erity. The Emperor was responsible for the 
government of all provinces where an army^ was 
necessary, and governed these by paid deputies of 
bis own. The older and more settled provinces 
were governed by officials appointed by the senate, 
but the Emperor had his financial interests looked 
after by procurators of his own even in these. The 
provinces were now niucli more protected against 
An: !.•■(' cruelty of governors. The Eni- 

s. stoodTor just as well as efficient 

administration, and most of them gave a noble 
example by strenuous devotion to administrative 
business. 

The resident Romans in any province consisted 
of (1) the officials connected with the government, 
who were generally changed annually ; (2) members 
of the great financial companies, and lesser business 
men, whose interests kept them there, — the pub- 
licans of the Gospels were agents of the former ; 
(3) citizens of colonies (or military settlements), 
which were really parts of Rome itself set down 
io ilio proviiM-c- ; M- ^nh;h.TS of the garrison and 
ilu-ir Oi'icci’". Th^'-'' fo’-nu‘<I the aristocracy of any 
city in which they lived. A fifth class of Roman 
citizens might be made put of those natives of the 
province who, for services rendered to the State, 
were individually gifted with the citizenship. It 
was a grt‘at honour, which was not conferred on all 
the uifiabitants of the Empire till A.I>. 212. 

The Romans have left a great legacy to the 
world. ^’1 '■ i ' ,i' ■■ ■ ' V ' hT* "s, engi- 
neers, ‘ 'j,-.- • ••verheen 

surpassed. In literature they depended mainly on 
the Greeks, but they claimed that satire was a 
native prodiiri. So with sculpture, music, paint- 
ing, and mcoiciTie. In the arts they never attained 
more than a respectable standard, by imitating the 
Greeks, who could turn their hands to anything. 

Literature. — For an account of Borne itself, nothing sur- 
passes the various wor'’:« o* B. T.‘ ■ Mac- 
millan): Avcient Rome .* i. ; * * i: • • . ///.> . , /•*, Pagan 

filial Chri>‘Lian Rome, The. Ruins and Excavations of ATicient 
Rmm, The DesRniction of Ancient Rome, and New Tales of Old 
Roifh‘\ ste r.1-0 h;s (“luna-^s i'l W. Ramsay. .1 Mammal of Roman 
(r.o-idori,*! •‘.K) ; three excellonr Mnps, \\ith Key, 
are in H. Kiepert and Ch. Huelsen, Format Frhls Rotnee An- 
tiquee : accedit novnenclator topograph /cos (P.erUn, 1896). For 
the Forum, see Ch. Huelsen, 77?c Rm/ian ronim : its History 
and its Monvmpufs (Rome, 1906). For r’^-ral I'L-iory. Th. 
Momni'ycn, The Ilfi-tnry oj Rome, 5 vol-. 

[the Repuhlic], 7'he U /story of the Roman Provinces, 2 vols. 
[one aspect of Imperial history] ; H. F. Pelham, Outlines of 
Romii/i History (London, 1893, 4th edition, 1965), a masterly 
work; J. B. Bury, A History of the Roman jEmpire from 
its Foil ndat ion to the Death />i Aar/’Hns (London, 

1893, 1896, and later). On the i-'hL'cnl IJ-c, \. 11. .i. Greenidge, 
RonYiMn Public Life (liOndon, 1901). On the literature, W. S. 
TeufEel, History of Rowan Literati/re, 2 voLs. (London, 1891-92) ; 
and esp. M. Schanz, Gcsckichte der Ituwischen LUteratur, iowr 
Tiarts (second hair of part 4 bo complete the work, as yet unpub- 
hshed), (M fin Chen; first three parts in second edition, : publi- 
cation bejran 1S92), The above list constitutes only a small 
selection of the very best works on what appear to be the more 
important topics. ALEX. SOUTER. 

ROOF. — See House in vol. i. p. 753^ 

ROOT — The ‘root ’is that part essential 

to the life of a plant (Mt 13®, Mk 4®), which pene- 
trates the earth, and draws sap and nourishment 
from the soil. ‘Root^ is, therefore, taken to 


signify that condition of heart without which 
religious life is impossible (Mt 13-b Lk 8^^}. The 
intelligent and stable Christian is described as 
M'ooted’in love (Eph and ^rooted’ in Christ 
(Col 2n. Utter destruction is signified by pluck- 
ing' up by the root (Mt 13“^ Jude The Bap- 
tist’s vivdd ‘ the axe is laid unto the root’ (Mt 3^*^, 
Lk 3'^) points to the complete ov’-erthrow he desired 
for the rampant growth of evils in his day. As 
applied to Christ (Rev 5® 22i®), the title ^ Root ’ 
probably means more than branch or sucker from 
an ancient root.’ Rather does it point to Him as 
Himself the ‘root’ whence David and his tribe 
sprang, appearing at last to manifest His tran- 
scendent power and glory. W. Ewing. 

RUE [TTr/yavov, Buta grav&oUns) is a low-growing 
shrubby plant of the natural order Rutacese, and 
is still cultiv^ated in Palestine. It has a strong, 
unpleasant smell, and is bitter and pungent to the 
taste. The ancient Romans made use of the 
leaves of rue for culinary purposes. An essential 
oil, which is obtained by distillation with water, 
is used in medicine, chiefly as an antispasmodic. 
In Lk where the only Biblical allusion to rue 
occurs, it is named along with mint (vvdi. see) as 
one of the common garden herbs on which the 
Pharisees paid tithe. HUGH DuNCAN. 

RUFUS.— See Alexander and Rufus. 

RULE. — 1. (cf) apxn » — Lk 20^® irapadoOmL avrhv 
rg dpxv Ktd rg e^oucreg. rod gyeiuovos, ‘ to deliver him 
up to the rule and to the authority of the 
governor ’ (RV) — dpx^ = princiftatus, i^ova-la = 
or munnis (Stephanus, Thesaurus, ed. 
i 1 ]. Here dpxv ‘ relates to Pilate’s posi- 

tion and authority [as procurator], i^ovcrla to the 
executive power connected therewith ’ (Cremer, 
Lex, 115, 237). Pilate’s ‘■m 'i ! ■•“;: o'.:r Lord to 
‘Herod’s jurisdiction’ (Lh' 2:i --.'.s; was in- 

tended as an act of civility to a reigning prince 
(‘JesTxs of Nazareth’ being under Herod’s tetrar- 
chate), and perhaps also in order to gain time. 

and i^ovtrloe. are also used together of (‘firsbl; Lk 

1211, Tit 31 ; of the ranks of the angelic hosts, Lph 5 ' , Cefi li6 
210 ; of the powers of evil, Eph 612, OqI 215 ; apparently incl. of 
both heavenly and earthly powers, 1 Co 1524, Kpii i .7. 

(b) apx€iv. — Mk 10^^ ‘Ye know that they which 
are accounted to rule over the Gentiles (oI doKodvres 
dpX^f-v : in }j Mt 20^® ol dpxovres) lord it over them, 
and their great ones exercise authority over them ’ 
(RV). Lk. reports that words of similar import 
were spoken at the parting meal, 22^®. ol doKoOvres 
dpx^Lv may mean ‘ they who are supposed to rule,’ 
with the ini 2 '>lication that they are not rulers in 
the true sense of the word. * 

Swete (St. Mark, 239) renders ‘they who are regarded as 
rulers,* and says that our Lord ‘ did not admit that the power 
of such a ruler as Tiberius was a substantial dignity : it rested 
■ : T r- 1 nfi'_dit bi- -i.ddi-nly wrecked, as indeed the 

. 1 . 1 -. ... .■! r, .-i <‘’ea''’;i proved.’ Cf. Jlarnack 

> ' ■ ; . • .r\ •/: I (6) and Gould (Com. on Mk. 202) for a some- 
waab similar view. 

In Gal 22- 6.9 ej ^oxovv'rsi, T.'g’ ifooi (Coin, on Gal. 107), 

is ‘depreciatory, — not ind< (■«! <-'t T\v(-Iv • :hemselves, but 
of the extravagant and exclusive claims set up for them by the 
Judaizers.’ The Gr. commentators, however, do not find ‘any 
shade of blame or irony in the expression* (see Ellicott, Gal. 
24^>). Of. also Ramsay (Com. on Gal. 289, 300), who renders, 
‘the acknowledged leaders,’ and shows tba+' the intr-rprctal ion, 
‘ the so-called leaders,’ is opposed to t lic -p r n of iii<- n-irra;-'. c 

The two passages referred to by Wbi(‘f (Gram. .V T^' p. TiTo 
are important : Sus® xptTm ot eSotcauv y.'^ k-. rr.. ‘jiidL*'*'' 

who were accounted or recognized as governing the people’; 
Jos. Ant. XIX. vi. 'S el hcxalv^s; airs.v ‘ they who are recog- 

* There are parallels to this idea in Plato : e.g. Rep. 336 A, the 
tyrant is one who /u.i'yec. oivra.i SuvoterBect : he and his like have 
really no power (Go rg. 467 A). P’or tlie use of ^oxauvrif, cf. Rep. 
406 C, iTj bk r?.cy/riiui> rs xaj slSaciU/>ya/y 'hofuwrm sTva/ flyas 
a.’ir^»o6*o£tif/a, also 420 A, 423 C. Sometimes, however, in classical 
Greek dotis not exclude the rcalitv : e.g. Plato, Rep. 539 A, 
and Soph. OT 402. [Note by the late Dr. Adam of Cambridge], 
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nized as outstanding- men among them/ In these passages the 
phrase appears to be used, without any disparagement being 
implied, m speaking of recognized authorities, or persons of 
admitted eminence.* 

Ill tiie Avords KaraKupievovcrLP and K:are^ovcn.d^ov(riv, 
— the latter found only here and in y iMt. — an un- 
favourable judgment is passed upon the manner 
in V hicli ‘ the recognized rulers ’ exercise their 
aiithoiity. ^ Civium non servitus sed tutela tradita 
est.* ‘ Our Lord spoke at a time when free govern- 
ment all over the world lay crushed beneath the 
military despotism of Home ’ {EBr xi. 11). There 
A\ as present to His mind the fundamental laAv of 
His Kingdom, ‘ My kingdom is not of this world ’ 
(Jn 18^). 

But our Lord’s words do not exhibit that ‘ moral hatred of 
all the visible power of the world regarded as a vast selfish 
manifestation and embodiment of evO,’ which finds expression 
in the following passage from one of the letters of Gregory \ii. 
(he is writing to Hennari of Metz, one of his partisans) : ‘ Who 
can be ignorant that kings and nobles took their beginning 
from those who, not knowing God, by their pride, robberies, 
perfid^A', and murders, in short, by almost every kind of crime, 
no doubt at the suggestion of the prince of this world, the 
devil, hav’e in blind ambition and intolerable prc^ n'-pLlot* bad; 
a mind to tyrannize over other men who are uiidoubicdiy ilicr 
equals ? ’ Milmar a=k«, ‘ Are wp reading a journalist of Paris 
in 1791?’ (Latin ' *o‘. I9i ; ct. Mozley’s Sermon on 

‘The Roman Cou:*c I,' < -tit. "■ / p. 1). 

Our Lord, it is true, speaks of the exercise of 
domination and coercion that is characteristic of 
the rulers of the Gentiles as an example to be 
avoided by His disciples as members of a Kingdom 
not of this world : * so shall it not be among you.’ 
With them, gr<ijd K (o come through minister- 
ing love (cf. an . M i n i.'-ti li, 3). At the same time, 
in His great saying, Mk 12^’’, — a saying Avhich 
reveals that the whole domain of duty lay open 
before Him, — our Lord teaches that a kingdom of 
this world, evec ;h<‘ hri'M'p*,” of v Th.ci'us, has 
its own sphere o- v;b!-. i!-,. v ’• keeps 

within it, and « -x : - ;:d.: = - '.diAe func- 

tions, — of which the levying of tribute is a repre- 
sentative instance, — it is to be obeyed without de- 
mur. This saying was probably present to the mind 
of St. Paul Avhen he wrote, under Nero (but in the 
earlier and better part of his reign), his weighty 
exposition of the ethics of citizenship (Eo IS^'*^). 

2. TroL|jLatv€iv. — Mt 2^ ‘ And thou Bethlehem, in 
the land of Juda, art not the least among the 
princes of Juda : for out of thee shall come a 
Governor, that slxall rule (EV ‘ he shepherd of ’) 
my people Israel ’ {6<rTL5 ToipucLvet top \a6v fjLov rbv 
"lo’pa'nX), Here three things demand our attention, 
(i.) Mic 5^ {iseb.) (cmfcxt . — Like his older 

contemporary Isaiah (9. 11), Micali looks forward 
tL« rhc end oi the Assyrian invasion as the time 
Avhen the Messianic hope shall he fulfilled. 

‘ The daughter of Zion must pass through the pangs of labour 
before her true king is bom ; she must come forth, from the 
city and dwell in the open field ; there, and not within her 
proud ramparts, JehoA^ah aviII grant her deliverance from her 
enemies. For a time the land «hall be given up to the foe, but 
only for a time. Once more, as m the days of David, guerilla 
bands gather together to avenge the wronjrs of rheir nation 
(5^). A ne-w David comes forth from little Bethlehem, and the 
rest of his brethren return to the chililren of Israel — that is, 
the kindred Hebrew nations again accept the sway of tlie new 
king,AVho stands and feeds h’S flock in the strength of Jehovah, 
in the majestj' ot the name of Jehovah his God. Tlien Assyria 
shall no longer insnlt Jehovah’s land with impuniTy’ (W. R. 
Smith, TA® Prophets of 291). 

Tliis being the meaning of the prophecy, it is 
evident that it Avas neA’er literally fulfilled. But 
when Ave look at the deeper side of the Messianic 
hope AA'hich it sets forth — the heart-felt longing for 
a true Kingdom of God, ‘the perception that that 
Kingdom can never be realized Avitliout a personal 

This is the usage in class. Or., e.g. Eurip. Bee. 295, where 

Sexovvre; is opposed to cJ ; Plato, Euthyd. 30_3C, 

Cs.u.vu^ xx't hoxoCvTuv rt sTvett, ‘ the grave and reverend seigniors ’ 
(JoAvett’s tr.). 


centre, a representativ^e of God AA’ith man and man 
Avith God,^ Avho shall attain to true greatness 
through humility — aa’c see that the purpose Avliicli 
AA'as in the mind of God, Avhen He moA^ed the pro- 
phet to Avrite, was fulfilled in the highest sense 
Avhen He sent His Son into the Avorld, and Avlien 
Jesus Christ entered, by being born and that in a 
loAv condition, on that life of humiliation that led 
to His exaltation to the place of poAver, and Avill 
finally lead to ‘ all things being put under His feet.’ 

(ii.) The quotrfflon in 3It . — It is not in A^erbal 
agreement Avith the LXX or Avith the Heb. text. 
The most important differences from the latter are 
the folloAA'ing : — 

(«) Instead of niA”*? lit. ‘ little for being’ (‘atow*n too 

small to be reckoned as canton in Judah/ W. R. Smith, l.c.% 
Mt- has olactu.^? b.^xierTz sT, ‘art m no Avise least’ (RV). Tiirpie 
(OT in the AV/r, 190) translates the Heb. ‘And art thou, Beth- 
lehem, little for being (=so little as not to be) among the thou- 
sands of Juda — folloAA'ing Grotius 'O . ”. •■ > ' 7,,. who 

received the suggestion from Pesh., ■ ' lered 

interrogatively. Others conjecture that a has dropped out 
of the Heb. text (cf. Vr. w a". [1901] 283 ; Com. 

on J/f. p. 13). These • ' . ■ > . ■ ■ ■ ■ - are unnecessary. 

Mieah says that the ideal king is to come out of Bethlehem, 
a town held in little estimation ; and Mt. , in view of the dignity 
hestoAved on the toAvui hy the birth of Christ, says, * Thou art 
bj’ no means the least.’ They agree in spirit. 

(^) The words of Micah, ‘ he that is to be ruler in Israel,’ are 
oxpa^ided b\- Mt. into ‘a ruler AA’ho sha’l be «i'cpherd of my 
]ieo]iIe I&rnel.’ He thus introduces into liis quotation the words 
of the promise to DaAid, ‘ And thou shalt 1 ] Ju rO. of ("y"*') 

my people Israel’ (2 S 5^ ][ l Ch 112_). H.u •! a/c :/■ 
the words, ‘ And he shall stand and be shepherd of’ are 

a reminiscence of the promise to David- The Evangelist simply 
gives the promise at full length. 

To most Biblical scholars these difterences will 
not seem of much account. The quotations in the 
NT are an important subject of study, but it is 
not now considered necessary, in the intere.^ts of 
reA’elation, to make out a verbal correspondence 
between these quotations and their OT equi\^alents. 
See art. Quotations. 

(iii.) T'he nature of Chris fs rule as set forth hy 
TroiiLalveiv . — is first applied to God by Jacob, 
Gn 48^^ (‘who shepherded me’), 49-’^ (prob. ‘the 
shepherd of the stone of Israel,’ and=‘ the God of 
Bethel ’ [Driver, Gen.'^ Addenda xvii]). His people 
are ‘ the sheep of his pasture ’ (Ps 95"^ 10(P) ; He 
led them and fed them in the Avilderness as a 
shepherd (Ps 77^ 78^^ 80h Hos IS^CLXX] iTrolfji.aLp6y 
(re ip rj ift^fMcp, Is 63^^, Jer 2^ ‘ thou wentest after 
me ’ — the shepherd leading) ; He will bring them 
back from the Dispersion (Ezk 34^-, cf. Ps 147^) ; 
His care for His flock comprehends the most con- 
siderate tending of individuals (Ps 23^"^®*, Is 40^^, 
Ps 11 9^“^® seeking the lost sheep). To DaAud, as 
His Aucegerent, He commits the care of His flock 
(2 S 5-, Ps 78"^), and He will yet set up one shep- 
herd over them, Avho shall be pre-eminent in those 
qualities which David in a large measure mani- 
fested as a ruler (Mic 6% Ezk 34^^ 37^^, Ps 2® [LXX, 
following Pesh., Troifiavets avrods ip crtSiypq, SO 

quoted Eov 2^ 12® 19^® ; cf. Briggs, Com. on Psalms, 
i. 22]k To Mt. thi'' .-hej.-hoi-d is J(-us Christ, and 
it is fitting that in thi- oarI\ he should 

employ this title rc'.'-pec ling Him whose life on 
earth, as set forth in the -nccc(M.lipg chapters of 
his Gospel, Avas to illustrate so abundantly His 
shepherd - rule in its tenderness and strength. 
Christ is the coiiipa-^sioriaic Sh;^herd (!Mt 9^’ 15“'*) ; 
His flock fear no eAuJ, because He is Avith them (Lk 
12®2) ; He goes after that Avhich is lost till He finds 
it (Mt 12^\ Lk 15^"®) ; He is the noble (kaX^s) Shep- 
herd, Avho gives His life for His sheep ( J n 10- 
who provides for their being fed and tended after 
His departure to heaven (Jn 21^*^'^ j cf. Ac 20^, 
]^h 4^^, 1 P 5®), and Avho still carries on in glory 
His OAvn Avork as ‘ the great shepherd of the 
sheep ’ (He 13®®) and the dpxi-TroljLiTjp (IP 5"* — a title 
combining the tAvo Avords of our present study) ; — 
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nioreover, their being under His shepherd-rule will 
he the blessedness and joy of His peojde to all 
eternity (Rev 

It is well known that ^oi,u.u,.vuv is a favourite %ure with 
Greek writers to denote the kmgly office. Plato is \ery tond 
of the comparison ; see Rep. 343 A with the note in Adam’s ed. 
(Canib. 19U2). In a passage in the Nicom. Ethics (viii. 11), 
Aristotle refers to Homer’s well-known words, ey ykp rroni 

iSatriXivcu-ivous, eiTsp ayaBof Sti S'TtutXstToii ^i/rSv, ’tv lu 'Tptx.VTeucrtv^ 
SffTip vousl)^ -7:>6tsa.’7&iv‘ 'clkv xai "Opc.v.pas rov ’ A.ya.pLiU.vove& ‘rstuivee. 

?.cc£jv strsv. ‘It seems to me desirable,’ Dr. Adam obser\es, 
‘ whenever possible, to quote classical Greek parallels to the 
figures of the NT, as well as parallels from the Hebrew ; the 
use of figures already familiar to the Greeks cannot but have 
made the NT writings more acceptable to Greek readers-’ 

Jambs Donald. 

RULER. — This word is used in AY of the Gosj)els 
to tr. six different Greek words, and it is there- 
fore necessary to cdassify the instances {iccordhic b> 
the word rejiresented. (1) In Mk island Lk 21*- 
Tjy^fjLihv (RY ‘ for which see art. Gover- 
nor. (2) In 21 “ 25-^ Lk Kvpios^ 

which means an owner of projierty, ■ -i--- of 
slaves. It is hardly too much to say 1'.‘ . i-- ' ord 
KiLfpLos suggests the word dodXosy ‘slave.’ The one 
word is correlative to the other. A /cbpms is one who 
possesses slaves ; a SoDXos is one who belongs to and 
is bound to serve an owner. St. Paul, for example, 
regarded himself as standing in that relation to 
Jesus Christ. (3) In one ■ . d '' (AVm), 

§(l<tlKlk6^, a general term, ■ ■ found, 

to indicate any one in the service of a royal person. 
In this u man in the service of Herod, 

tetrarch or I is doubtless meant. The word 

appears to be used only of those in the service^ of 
Eastern potentates, and never in connexion with 
the Roman Emperor. (4) In Jn 2® the expression 
‘ruler of the feast’ occurs. This is a tr. of the 
compound word dp%tTp//cXiJ^os, lit. ‘ruler of the 
dining-room’ (with three dining-couches). His 


position at a dinner or banquet corresponded very 
much to that of a head-waiter at a modern public 
dinner. He had to see to the arrangement of the 
dining-couches, the laying of the table, the supply 
of food and drink ; in short, to suj)ervise every- 
thing connected with the comfort of the guests 
and the success of the banquet. (5) In the great 
bulk of the instances the word ‘ ruler ’ represents 
dpxoiv, a more or Ir— vr.-puo icrm which generally 
answers to the l.’igl -h magistrate. In the 

following passage- ir in(ii{ ;i i(‘- a member or officer 
of the Sanhedrin (wh. see): Lk 23^^* 24^^ Jn 3^ 

In Mt if we compare the parallel narratives 

(Mk 5--, Lk 8“^^), it would appear to mean ‘ ruler of 
the synagogue,’ as in Jn 12^^^ the context of which 
seems to settle the question. XYe are probably to 
understand this implication also in Lk 18^^, Jn 
(6) The title ‘ruler of the 
{dpxio-i-'^“7^7os) is explicitly used in M k J- • 

3tj. 28 ^ Lj. g4i. 49 (in all the passages except the 
last it is Jairus that is referred to). The name 
was applied in Palestine to the chief official of 
the synagogue as a place of worship. He had, for 
example, to maintain order in the building, and 
had to select those who were to take part in the 
service. Outside Palestine the title was^ fre- 
quently honorary, and carried no duties with it. 

A. SOTJTER. 

RUST (jSpwcTis [fr. ^L§pih(TKoo, Lat. voro, ‘to eat.’ 
Properly the act of eating, and so ‘corrosion’], 
Mt also used for ‘food,’ Jn 4*^^ 6-'^*®^). — The 

corroding inffnence liable to tarnish treasures or 
precious metals, which in Eastern countries were 
often stored in the ground (Mt or on in- 

habited j)remises (Lk 15^). 

C. H. Prichard. 

RUTH. — Named in our Lord’s genealogy (Mt P), 
probably for the reason noted in art. Rahab. 
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SABBATH (Heb. Gr. (xd^^arov). — 1 . Sabbath 

obserYance in the time of Christ. — Although the 
Mishna dates from c. 200 A.D., many of the pro- 
visions there recorded were current at a much 
earlier time ; hence we may often use it to illus- 
trate Jewish life in the time of Christ. Two of its 
treatises, Shabbath and Erubin, besides portions 
of others, deal with the observance of the Sabbath. 
Shabbath is concerned with regulations respecting 
what is lawful or unlawful on that day, and 
Erubin treats of modifications of the laws concern- 
ing travelling or moving anything from one place 
to another on the Sabbath. 

In accordance with the Jewish custom (derived 
from the recurring expression ‘the evening and 
the morning were the . . . day’ in Gn 1, see 
Erubin, v. 5), the Sabbath was considered to begin 
at sunset on the Friday and to end at sunset on 
the Satunbiy. The day prccc'dirig the Sabbath 
(or other feast) was called i h<i of the Prepara- 
tion, Trapaa-Kev^ (Lk 23®% Jn 19^^-^), on which all 
work must be finished, and nothing fresh at- 
tempted, unless there was time enough to com- 
plete it before sunset. For instance, a tailor must 
not go out carrying his needle near dusk on the 
Friday, lest through forgol fnTn<‘-s he should carry 
it on the Sabbath i. 3) ^ and meat, onions, 

or eggs must not be fried unless they can be quite 
done before the sunset at which the Sabbath 
begins {ib, i. 10). This explains the request of the 
Jews to Pilate that the bodies of Jesus and the 


two robbers should be taken down (Jn 19^^), in 
accordance with Dt 21^. It was the custom of 
the Jews to take down the bodies of those who 
w’ere condemned and crucified, and to bury them 
before the going down of the sun (Jos. JBJ IV. 
V. 2). It also explains the haste in the entomb- 
ment of the Saviour. He did not die until the 
ninth hour, i.e, 3 p.m. (Mt 27“^®"®®), and Joseph of 
Arimathsea and his friends had to finish the 
temporary burial and to return home before sun- 
dowuiwhen the Sabbath began, ii i‘ com- 

pletion of the embalming until ^.-i ii was 
past (Lk 23®®). They could prepare the spices 
after sunset on the Saturday, and be ready to go 
to the tomb very early on the following morning 
(Lk 24^). 

Just before sunset the Sabbath lamp wa - light ctl : 
to neglect this was a transgrcs-‘=ion 2;. 

As no fire was allowed to be kindled, all meals had 
to be prepared before the Sabbath began. Three 
meals were customary [ib. xvi. 2), one on the 
Sabbath eve (Friday after sunset) ; another on the 
following morning, called dparrov (as Lk 11^, see 
Edersheim, LT, ii. 205 ; but in later times the word 
was ajjplied to ‘ dinner/ see Grimm-Thayer’s Lex , ) ; 
the third meal was towards evening, called beiirvov 
(Jn 12-). To preserve the festive character of the 
day, the provisions were the best obtainable, and 
the best clothes were worn. Religious exercises 
-were provided by the synagogue services, which 
were generally two in number, one on the Sabbath 
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eve (Friday night) and the other on the following 
morning*. 

The traditional rules of the Mishna, which at 
least partially existed in the time of Christ, intro- 
duced very embarrassing' limitations to actions 
lawful on the Sabbath. The distance whicdi might 
be travelled was limited to 2000 cubits. This rule 
was obtained as follows. According to Ex 16-®, 
no man may go out of his place on the Sabbath. 
The extent of a ‘ place ’ was hxed by the Rabbis 
at the traditional distance of the Tabernacle from 
the camp of Israel in the wilderness. This was 
somewhat arbitrarily set down as the same distance 
as that by which the Ark of the Covenant pre- 
ceded the people at the crossing of the Jordan 
(Jos 3^). In this way arose the measurement 
called a ‘Sabbath day’s journey’ (Ac see 
Lumby, ad loc,). This limitation to the distance 
which might be travelled seems also to illustrate 
the words of Jesus in Mt 24^ ‘neither on the 
Sabbath day.’ (For the way in which this tradi- 
tional rule might be evaded, see Erubin, iv. and v.). 
The Mishna names thirty-nine aboth (mn^) or 
principal kinds of work unlawful on the Sabbath, 
and from these it deduces a number of others 
(called toledoth, nn^in), which it pronounces like- 
wise unlawful; and it proceeds by casuistry to 
define what actions are permissible (see Shabbath ; 
also Ederslieim, XT, Append, xvri. ). It must here 
sufiice to refer to these rules only in so far as they 
illustrate passages in the Gospels. 

2. Gospel incidents connected 'urith the Sabbath. 
— {a) Freaching in the Synagogue at Nazareth (Lk 
416-30 y ^1-6 — Some regard these passages as 
referring to two distinct incidents, of which that 
recorded by Lk. is the earlier (so Ederslieim) ; 
others think the incident in Mk. is the same as the 
former, but related out of its chronological order. 

(b) Healing of the infirm man at the Pool of 

Bethesda (Jn 5®’^^). — It was lawful to carry a sick 
person on a bed, because the bed was only ac- 
cessory to the carrying of the person {Shabbath, 
X. 5), but to cany tlie bed alone was unlawful, as 
it was then an ordinary burden. Thus those who 
carried the man to the Pool of Bethesda escaped 
censure li ■- difficult to see how they 

could do ;!< i to the Mishna, unless the 

man were in danger ot death [see Yoma, viii. 6], 
but tliis may be a more '^iriiigeui rule than was 
then in force); but when ili*; li(‘n!«‘a man carried 
his bed, he was decidedly breaking the Law as 
interpreted by the Rabbis. Indeed, the healing 
01 the man, unless he were in danger of death, 
would appear to be regarded as an infraction of 
the Sabbath law (Mk 3^'®). Food or outward 

to the body might be used on the 
Nibh^iih oTily if they were in customary use in 
health ; thus a man who had toothache might not 
rinse his teeth with vinegar (for that was not a 
common act in health), but he might wash them 
as he did every day {Shabbath, xiv. 4). If, how- 
ever, there were danger of death, the Sabbath law 
did not Mpply. 

(r ) Herding of the 7nan with an unclean spirit at 
Capernaum (Mk I^'^ il Lk 

{d) Healing of Peter's vrifds mother (Mt jj 
Mk 129-32^ Ek 488-40^ — Tlie healing of those Avith 
divers diseases on the evening of this day took 
place Avhen the sun set and the Sabbath w^as past. 

(c) Pluclcing the cars of com (Mt 12^"® }1 Mk 2^'^, 
Lk 6^-^). — The action of the disciples Avas legitimate 
on Aveek-days. according to I)t 23-® ; but on the 
Sahhath it Avas held unlaAvfiil, a& involving the two 
actions of reaping and of threshing. The illus- 
tration given by our Lord in His reply (^It 12®) — 
the Temple service in its relation to the Sabbath — 
AA’as a difficulty Avliich the Talmud discusses (see 
Ederslieim, XT, ii. 59). In this case the LaAv 
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ordained serAuce Avhich apparently broke its own 
requirement-s. 

lA'. - 1 ) 1 'I "ill--, this Sabbath as hsu'rsd'rpMTsy (AV ‘ second Sabbath 
ariLi* .iie iir-i , llV omits in text, ‘‘second-first’ being placed in 
the margin as the reading of ‘many ancient authorities ’). The 
expression has been variously explained, and no aid is to be 
derived irom the Talmud. The fiit.v days between Passover 
and r entecost were reckoned from the second day of the feast 
(Xisan 10), on which the wave-sheaf was offered (Lv 
Hence the Sabbath indicated has been taken as (i.) the first 
Sabbath after that second day of the feast (Sealiger, Ewald, de 
VV^ette, Edersheim, and others); or (ii.) the second Sabbath 
after tlie day (Nisan 10) which was the first in counting the 
time to Pentecost (Delitzsch). Other explanations are (iii.) the 
first Sabbath of the second year of the Sabbatical series of seven 
years (Wieseler) ; and (iv .) the first Sabbath of the second month. 
The reading of the text is doubtful ; hev^escTpiurov is omitted in 
i<BL, 1, 3S, G9 (see Plummer, ‘St. Luke’ {ICC), ad loc,; and 
Edersheim, LT). 

( f) Healing of the man with a withered hand 
(Mt 12«-i-^ 1: Mk 31-®, Lk 6®-”).— On the lawfulness 
of healing on the ::i-( (U'ding lu theMislina, 

see {h) above. Tl:<; hv-‘ib'i;u-y o? liTting a sheep 
out of a pit on ti'c So hiiM.i i: i^ {.i-cussed in the 
Talmud {Shabbath, 117a ; see Edersheim). 

{g) The defence udiieh Jesus made against the 
chay'ge of S(‘bhfth-hrrtt]:i,\ij (Jn — The Mishna 

{Shabbath, 19) expressly permits all ceremonies 
relating to circumcision and all preparation for it 
to be carried out on the Sabbath. 

{h) Opening of the eyes of 07ie born blind (Jn 
91-is)^ — This inA’olved the ‘making of clay’ on the 
Sabbath for a])jili( i:li'»n to the inaiTs eyes, Avhich 
would he a I'reacli o'" rM(^ Sabbath laAAb in addition 
to the general question of the legitimacy of healing 
discussed in (6) above. 

(£) Healing of the woman tcho had a spirit of 
iifiriiJfy 'T.lv — Regulations for the Avater- 

ing <*r catulc on the Sa]>l)ath are found in the 
Mishna (Erubin, ii.). The Talmud even allows 
water to be draAvni and poured into the trough for 
the animals to drink. 

(^) Healing of the man who had the dropsy 

(Lk 

{1) The supper at Bethany (Jn 12^). — Jesus 
reached Bethany on Friday, and the_ supper was 
the festwe meal {delirvov) on the folloAving Sabbath. 

(m) The Sahhath between the. Crucifixion and 
the Besiirrection (Mt 28^ [\ JVIk 16b Lk 23 

3. Teaching of Jesus respecting the Sahhath. — 
The observance of the Sahhath AA^as one of the 
most easily .; | ■ j b 1 » ■ 1 ‘ s upon Avhich the teach- 
ing of our 1 .0 • d i i . I ' c n I : from the punctilious 
legalism of His time. Mistaken patriotism had 
employed itself in elaborating the provisions of 
the Law and raising a fence around it {Aboth, i. 1). 
The teaching of Jesus was more akin to that of 
the ancient prophets than to that of the scribes. 
He preferred spiritual obedience to ceremonial 
literalism. The traditions of the scribes, which 
added burdens to the original Luav, Averc r^^gfl]dcd 
by Him as obscuring the r.Tsd* i\\ h'^ •''uth, and 
thus hindering true godlin':?-^ v '-J'" 23^®*^). 

This is illustrated in His treatment of the 
Sabbath. 

(1) The practice of Jesus upholds the general use 
of the institution. — It Avas ‘Ms custom’ to wor- 
ship in the synagogue (Lk 4^®). He observed the 
usual requirements of the Law, except in c^es 
Avhere casuistical refinements had brought it into 
opposition to spiritual service. He seems to have 
intended this to be the attitude of His Jewish 
disciples (]Mt 24-® possibly sui)ports this), and they 
certainly understood that this was Hfe Avill, and 
they only dropped Jewish ceremonies as the 
Church outOTew them. The decision recorded in 
Ac 15^-29 did not release Jew’^s who became Chris- 
tians from obedience to the LaAv. St. Paul him- 
self kept the LaAV (Ac 2P'^"-®). 

(2) Christ asserted that the wdhbemg of man 
was more important than the rigid obsercance of 
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th& Sahbath law as interpreted hy the scribes.— 
This appears in the many instances of miracles of 
healing on the Sabbath, and the arguments with 
which He met criticism. He taught that the 
Sabbath law is to be subordinated to man’s good 
(Mk 2-^), This is in accordance wuth the reason 
for the Sabbath in Dt The Sabbath \vas in- 
tended to afford r.' for religious worship 

and the culture and Ave may regard 

Jesus as teaching that attention to the physical 
V. ell-boil ig of man on the Sabbath was h-. *' -s • 
in so far' as it ministered to spiritual lif : . ' ‘ 

life spiritual exercises are to a certain degree de- 
pendent on bodily conditions, just as a sound body 
is a condition re<^uisite for a sound mind. He 
taught that physical need supersedes the cere- 
monial Law, in His illustration from the life of 
David (Mt 12^, Mk and that God prefers 

mercy, exercised by man towards his fellows, and 
by Himself towards men, to sacrifices (Mt 12'^). 

(3) Christ taught that the ceremonial observance 
of the Sabbath must give way before any higher 
and more spiritual motive. — U]3on this principle 
the Tell'! h- H-i vice to which Christ refers (Mt 12®) 
was i'gi- ' o. and He did not find fault with it. 
In this way it is possible to explain the verse 
which in Codex Bezoe (D) is inserted after Lk 6® 
(which may possibly be an instance of a genuine 
saying of Christ which is not elsewhere recorded) : 

* On the same day, seeing one Avorking on the 
Sabbath, He said unto him, O man, if indeed thou 
knowest what thou doest, thou art blessed ; but if 
thou knowest not, thou art accursed and a trans- 

f ressor of the law.’ That is, th* b 
abbath in obedience to a higher ' (■■■•* < ■ j 

and the man is pronounced ‘ blessed ’ as being free 
from the trammels of J ewish tradition ; but if his 
action lacks such motive, he is guilty of wilful dis- 
regard of the command. 

4. The change of day from Saturday to Sunday 
in the Christian Church,— This change took place 
very early in the history of the Christian Church, 
but its date and reasons are somewhat indefinite. 
It scarcely requires any argument in justification, 
as (i) it preserves the spirit and purpose of the 
older practice ; and (ii) the change occurred so 
early that it must have had the sanction of the 
immediate disciples of Christ. ^ Probably the 
change arose owing to Sunday being the day of 
Christ’s resurrection, and the day upon which He 
to His disciples (Jn 20^®* ^). The work of 
redemption, being the creation of the new world, 
was n‘;_;;i-ii«‘(l ijs superseding in importance the 
work (ji :-!!y-ie!j! creation ; so the Mp. of Barnabas 
(15) speaks'of Sunday as ‘the beginning of another 
world,’ and says : ‘ Wherefore also we keep the 
eighth day for rejoicing, in the which also Jesus 
rose from the dead, and, having been manifested, 
ascended into the heavens.’ Evidences of the 
change are found in the NT in 1 Co 16% and 
Ac 20% The name h KvptaK^ ij/jdpa for Sunday’ 
occurs in Kev In early Christian writings we 
find that the change had already taken place 
{JDidache, 14 ; Ignatius, Magnes. 9 ; Pliny, Ep. 
X. 97 ; Justin Martyr, ApoL i. 67). Eusebius 
{HE iii. 27) says that the Ebionites kept the 
Jewish Sahbath and also Sunday (see Lightfoot, 
Ignatius^ ii. 129 ; Allen, Christian Institutions, 
p. 467). See also ‘ Lord’s Day ’ in art. Calendar, 
vol. i. p. 251 fif. 

Litebatvee. — The Mishna (esp. Skabhath and Erttbin ) ; 
Eclersheiin. L2'; Geikie, L^e of Christ; art. ‘Sabbath’ in 
Hastin£?&’ DB ; Farrar, Life of Christ, ch, xxxi; Schhrer, HJP 
n. ii. 96. For the history of Sunday observance see Hessey, 
Sunday (Bampton Lect. 1860). F. E. ROBINSON. 

SABBATH DAY’S JOURNEY. — See preceding 
art. and Travel. 


SACKCLOTH.— A coarse, dark-coloured cloth, 
made of goat’s or camel’s hair (Gr. adKKos, Heb. pg), 
used in ordinary life for sacking, sieves, strainers, 
and the like, but in the Gospels twice named in 
connexion with prevalent mourning customs 
(Mt 11-b Lk 10^2), coupled with ‘ashes’ (wh. see) 
as an expression of penitential y ’ : P Tbe mourner 
■wore the sackcloth garment, - • .■ next the 

skin; and because of the garment’s coarseness it 
became a constant reminder of his grief, its irrita- 
tion being a sort of penance ; sometimes it was 
worn as an outer garment as a visible expression 
of mourning. Closely related to this use of sack- 
cloth Avas the use of it hy ascetics and prophets 
(cf. later use by pilgrims). So John the Baptist 
wore a garment of camel’s hair (Mt 3^, _Mk I*') as 
the expression of a certain austerity of life, and as 
a rebuke to the love of ease and luxury which 
characterized the age. E. B. Pollard. 

SACRIFICE. — The saving significance of the 
death of Jesus Christ is of necessity the most 
important part of any article on the NT idea of 
sacrifice ; for it is in “the light of the sacrifice of 
Christ that all Christian sacrifice must be viewed. 

It is now universally admitted that there is de- 
velopment and difference in the doctrinal stand- 
point of the NT writers. The old method of 
taking ‘ \ * \ ' Y ‘ E./. s-" from the various Gospels 
and Ep ” them side by side, lias 

been given up. Tue only satisfactory results are 
to be obtained hy t in turn the teaching 

of each writer; am! I'r- i- :'\o method which it is 
proposed to adopt in considering the subject of the 
sacrifice of Christ. 

1. We begin with the teaching of our Lord as 
set forth in the Synoptic Gospels, Here there is 
nothing to be found in the nature of dogmatic 
assertion. The statements of our Lord as to the 
significance of His death are far from numerous, 
and in no case can they be looked at wholly by 
themselves. His whole life and iir-cbbijj is their 
context. To any one carefully i li'- Synop- 

tic Gospels it becomes plain that it is only towards 
the end of His life on earth that the meaning of 
His death begins to occupy jinytlimg libe a promi- 
nent place in the consciousTl(^-«i of (''Ini'll. There 
is not a single word regarding it in the Sermon on 
the Mount. There He is the second Moses, the 
new Lawgiver, the Revealer of the Father and 
His AAiil- lIic ITcaclior of that new Kingdom whose 
laws should be witten upon the hearts of men. 
Man is to be transform. ■’ b ■ ■ <■,■■.11;. b\ -he renewal 
of his mind as leaven v ■ (i'." All ex- 

ternal religious practices are valueless except in so 
far as they manifesL inAvard spiritual life. But it 
is already *a Father of infinite tenderness and love, 
a Father only waiting to he gracious, whom He 
reveals, not a God full of wrath against sinful man, 
who must he propitiated and reconciled by the 
death of His Son before He can pardon. Forgive- 
ness is already offered to all aaEo will do the 
Father’s will, to all who in love^ forgive the tres- 
passes of their brethren. There is not one word to 
suggest that pardon and reconciliation are condi- 
tional upon the sacrifice of Himself still to he 
offered. Here Christ is the Teacher of morality, 
Avith an authority greater than that of Moses, it 
is true ; but He has not yet revealed Himself as 
the Way and the Truth and the Life. He is ini- 
' plicirly ilui Saviour in that His Person and work 
■ are alone the guarantee of the Avill of the Father, 
in that He embodies tlie attri.ctiv<‘ r right- 
eousness, in that He is the source oi healing grace 
to all afflicted ones who come Avith I'aii I) in Him ; 
hut He has not yet made surrender to Himself the 
only AA’ay of -{ihation. It is only in consequence 1 
of ilie <)p[>o?itiori of His countrymen that He gives J 
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expression to the thought that He is Himself the 
Mediator of salvation, the only Eevealer of God 
(Mt 11-^**^^). He realizes that it is otfenee at His 
humility and lowliness that keeps ^ the wise and 
prudent’ from hearing His word, and that it is 
love to Him that draws the poor and despised and 
sin-laden to tin k' o..’* of the F'ather and the 

doing of His , . I that time the thought 

that He is the personal Mediator is frequently 
upon His lips (Mt 10^^ 12^^ 18-*^, Lk 12^ etc.)* It is 
op230sition, too, that arouses in Him the conscious- 
ness of being the Conqueror and Dethroner of 
Satan and all the powers of darkness (Mt 12’^, Mk 
3-", Lk 11-^). As time goes on, this opposi- 

tion develops into a bitter hatred which threatens 
His life. Selfishness and world -love array them- 
selves against Him and His doctrine of world- 
renunciation. His power is too gi*eat to be over- 
looked. The world-spirit which dominates the 
bulk of His countiymen demands His death ; and 
even His most faithful followers are still enslaved 
by the world’s toils — bound to earth by that 
material glory which, according to their selfish 
hopes, His is to procure for them. 

"While He lives, they will still buoy themselves up 
with false hopes : they Avill not understand the ' 
pure sjiirituality of His life and work — that His 
‘kingdom is not of this world.’ The perception 
of these dangers, then— of that which from the 
outside threatened His life, of that which from 
within threatened the i)urity of His disciples’ 
faith — became to Him a further revelation of the 
Father’s Avill, — a revelation that His death was 
decreed, and that by it He should accomplish that 
for which His whole life had been but the prepara- 
tion. But ^ve must not expect many explicit state- 
ments on the subject. His followers were not yet 
fit to bear this truth. He w^as leaving this to 
made plain to them by the Holy Spirit after His 
departure. Yet there are hints enough to lead us 
to a right understanding. ‘ I have a baptism to 
be bai>tized with,’ He says on one occasion, ‘ and 
how am I straitened till it be accomplished ! ’ (Lk 
1249. IManifestly the baptism w’as the baptism 
of death (cf. Mt In Mt 20^ the reason for 

the necessity of His death is made plain — ‘to give 
his life a rrin>om for many.’ The idea clearly is 
that men are enslaved, and that Christ gives His 
life to set tliem free ; but the question still remains 
as to the nature of the bondage. ‘From death, 
from the guilt of sin and its punishment,’ says the 
old ilicolog\. or, as it is sometimes expressed, 
‘from ilu: yvnw ii of God.’ But there is not a single 
word upon the lips of Christ to justify this inter- 
pretation ; and, as ^ve shall see later, Avherever in 
the NT the death of Christ is called a deliverance 
or a ransom, it is always a being purchased for 
God, a being delivered from the bondage of sin to 
serve God, that is thought of (Eo 1 Co 7^, 
1 F 1^®^* etc.). Moreover, the whole mission of our 
Lord and the whole meaning of His teaching was 
to deliver man from sin, to make him love, and 
long for, righteousness. Tt i^* impossible to imagine 
the Prcaclier of tlie St;rinou on the Mount account- 
ing it the great w^ork of His life merely to deliver 
men from the consequences of their sins. Can 
any one believe that such a Moralist would he 
content wntli less than the deliverance from sin 
itself, the worst bondage of all to which man is 
subj ect 1 The con tex t of tli e word.'^, t oo (M 1 20^'^"^), 
must lead us to the same conclu.^ioii. There is no 
thought of death or even of guilt; but there is a 
tliouglit of sin —of tlie sin of self-seeking, hound 
up as it \vas with the expectation of material 
glory in an earthly kingdom, wliich had just 
prom 2 >ted the request of James and John, and of 
the selfish indignation of the other disciples^ ’who 
resented that request as an attempt to obtain an 


unfair :i.kv-ant,ii;e over them. That Christ should 
think oi His coining death, as certain to break for 
ever the cords of their \vorldliness, so that their 
love for Him might draw them away from th^ 
world unto right eoii'*ne^s and God, is perfectly 
conceivable. His cross, borne for love’s sake as 
the last stej^ in the path of perfect holiness which 
He was called to tread, must for all time crucify 
the world unto ail who truly believed in Him, and 
them unto the world. To imagine that Christ in 
these words represents the Father as requiring a 
ransom at His hands before He can forgive man- 
kind, is to render His revelation of the Heavenly 
Father v holly inconsistent, is to give the lie to all 
His earlier words regarding the mercy and com- 
passion of God, The parable of the Prodigal Son 
. 1:,^’ ' of this later presentation becomes an 

Hut let us proceed to the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper, whence the most definite teaching 
as to ! ' .■■■’■ import of His death is to be drawn 

(Mt . U-'-k Lk 22^y“-o). Here He speaks 

of the surrender of His life as a thing advan- 
tageous to those who believe on Him, and St. 
Matthew adds the words — ‘ for the remission of 
sins.’ In the Sacrament thus instituted there is a 
twofold reference to the ritual of the Jews — (1) to 
the Passover, in the breaking of bread, the symbol 
of His broken body ; (2) to the sacrifice of the 
covenant at Sinai, to wliich the giving of the cup 
with the words — ‘ This is my blood of the new 
covenant ' clearly alludes. Now the Passover sig- 
nified exemjjtion from the death of the firstborn 
which overtook the Egyptians. B.y the death of 
the lamb, which the Israelites .‘pi-'c: : c to 

themselves by eating it, forgivene.-^ j 'm i were 
granted to them. But the Passover meant more 
than Liiis. It brought them freedom not only 
from death, but ai.<o from bondage. It trans- 
formed a multitude of slaves into a free nation ; 
it made them God’s people ; and sent them forth 
to serve Him. Its aim was the service of God. 
Our Lord, then, in the institution of the bread 
expressed the thought that His life given up to 
death is to be approy^riated by His followers, that 
it may become tlicir life, that it may set them 
free from the bondage of sin, and make them free 
servants and sons of God. This, too, must he 
noted, that it is not the fact of His death in itself 
that is significant. Had He thought of abiding in 
death, the whole meaning of the iii^iitiitiori would 
have been taken away. The idea is that He sur- 
renders His physical life for their sakes, that His 
spiritual life may d-vvell in and inspire them. In 
the closing chapters of St. John’s Gospel this 
tlMmgbl i*- most clearly expressed. As to the in- 
'*tinin'<ui of the cup and its reference to the ratifi- 
cation of the Sinaitic covenant, the idea here is 
that of ]mrification on entering into communion 
with God. In Ex 24 the sprinkling of the blood is 
the com 2 )letion of the covenant already made : it 
symbolizes the need of purity in those who would 
obey God. Just as the baptism of John was value- 
less without change of mind, and could confer no 
forgiveness without the bringing forth of fruit 
worthy of repentance, so the sprinkling of the 
blood expressed the thought that parity and sin- 
cerity are necessary for all who A\ould eater into 
the covenant relationship with God — that there 
can be no forgiveness except it be followed by 
sincere obedience. There is further jiresent to the 
mind of our Lord the prophecy of Jeremiah regard- 
ing the New Covenant (or Testament) 
which should be an inw^ard relationship, a cove- 
nant of regeneration — ‘ I will put mj law in their 
inward parts, and write it on their hearts.’ In this 
covenant forgiveness was to be granted in conse- 
quence of an internal reformation (v.^). When 
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the power of sin is broken and east out, when the 
heart is dead to sin, God is just to pardon. Thus 
Christ called His blood about to be shed the blood 
of the New Covenant, in the sense that His death 
of love would inspire His followers with new life,^ 
would be to them in the first place a means of 
breaking the power of sin in their lives, of recreat- 
ing them in the love of holiness, and only in conse- 
quence of that an assurance of joardon. Tlie saving 
signihcance of the death of Christ, then, as it is set 
f(ntli in the Lord’s Supper, is this — to create in the 
believer a new power of spiritual life which should ' 
make sin hateful and so destroy its bondage, and 
to assure him of pardon by the guarantee of God’s 
perfect love as re\'ealed in the life and death of 
His Son. Christ’s death is a sacrifice in that it 
removes for ever all doubt of God’s forgiving love, 
and makes man’s willing, loving obedience possible ; 
in that it proves the absolute victory of good over 
evil ; and, lifting His life beyond the limits of time 
and space, makes it a spiritual force communicable 
to all who accept Him as their Saviour- 

2, When we turn to the. Gospel of St. John, we 
find at once much to confirm the hints which the 
Synoptics have already given us. He wrote long 
after the departure of his Lord, and his experience 
and spiritual insight had made clear to him the 
meaning of many words that had been dark to the 
earlier writers. In the teaching of Jesus as St. 
John presents it, the ilioii-bl of His death as 

f 'ce a spiritual lifo-p'uiug ii'-tchJ.M-r -*”.-'- 
w i . ' ! ■ ' 1 1 ■ 1 greater distinctness. I i ■ ' i ■- ; ! i : ! » » ; • i 
of Life, the Living Water, that giveth life to men 
( Jn 6. 7^- ^ ; He is the He'^urreotion and the 

Life (11-®) ; but tlaat this irveO/na may act 

vdth completed power, it must pass through death 
to larger life. ' Except a corn of wheat fall into 
the ruu.'id ; r-l die, it abideth alone/ etc. (12^^). 

* It i ' - ■ M : '( : ; for yon that I go away ; for if I go 
not away, the Comforter will not come to yon,’ 
etc. (16^). But the death itself has a value apart 
from the resurrection, for in it is revealed the 
triumph of holy love over the power of evil ; it is 
the means whereby the Father glorifies the Son 
(2227.28 2^331.32^ j^2l men are subject lo tliis power 
save Jesus only j and the power of evil L*> broken 
through His nieek submission to that death which 
the evil world forces upon Him (12^^). The spirit 
of selfishness no longer rules the earth when its 
utmost wickedness is outdone by the obedience of 
perfect love even ujito death- This power of over- 
coming the world and its spirit, He will communi- 
cate to those who follow Him. He will draw all 
men unto Him when He is lifted up (12^^, cf. 16^). 
The clejin-iiig 2^o\\cr of His death, which in the 
SvmoijLlcs i'. ^\mboli/<‘«i by the institution of the 
S'ap2icr, iieiv Virid- place in tlu .j ; ■>'’ 
ilie (li.-ciph'-' feet They were *, '*• 

by the word which He had spoken unto them 
(15^) : the death was hut the completion, the final 
cleansing. According to St. John, then, the 
efficacy of the sacrifice of Christ lay in this — that 
it was an act of 2»ei-fect obedience to the will of 
the righteous Father (IL^^) and of love to the world 
(10^^ 15^^), — an example, therefore, and an inspira- 
tion ; but also that it broke the power of sin, and, 
through the glorified life which of ■■»■■■ ■'> "1 

lowed it, became a means of s]3iritual * * . * ■ 
sanctification to all believers. Onceagjii' ■ i- ■ 
word to suggest the judicial theory of satisfaction. 

3. Proceeding now to the Acts of the Apostles 
and to the EjnHtle of James ^ we are met by this 
remarkable fact, that in neither is there a single 
reference to the saving significance of the death of 
Christ. The accusation of having put the Holy 
One to death is brought home most foiv-ibly in ihe 
speeches of Peter and Stephen (Ac 2-'^ 3® 7®-) ; 
hut the Cross is not once spoken of as necessary to 


salvation. Repentance and conversion are alone 
mentioned as essential to forgiveness; and even 
when (Ac 8-®^-) Philip overhears the Ethiopian 
reading the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah and inter- 
prets it for him, though this chapter above all 
others seems to speak of Messiah’s vicarious suffer- 
ing and death, the all-important passage — ‘ He was 
wmimded for our he Avas bruised for 

our iniquities,’ etc. [vP), is nou even quoted. The 
natural conclusion is that the sacrificial significance 
of Christ’s death, so far from having been a cardinal 
doctrine of the Church from the outset, had not 
yet dawned upon the disciples’ minds. The glad 
'facts of the Resurrection and Ascension, with all 
of spiritual li that these had brought 

them, were the all-important things to them. The 
death, except in so far as it was the passage to 
■ ■ ”fe, was still obscure. They had no 
' Christ’s sacrifice alone iDrocured their 
jjardon ; for if they had, they could not possibly 
have kept silence regarding it. It was the Resur- 
rection they preached, not the Cross 

4. When we turn to the First Epistle of St, Peter ^ 
we find a marked advance u2>on this early preach- 
ing. The Apostle explains the death of the Lord 
as an example, as a power of redemption, and as a 
deliverance from the sense of guilt. But through- 
out, this development is on the lines of Christ’s 
own teaching- He does not speak a word to which 
a parallel could not be found in the Gospels. As 
the Lord told His disciples that the world would 
treat tliem as it treated Him, so St. Peter bids his 
readers follow in the steps of Christ ; ‘ for this is 
thankw^orthy,’ he says, ‘if a man for conscience 
tovard God endure grief, suffering wrongfully.’ 
‘ If, when ye do well, and suffer for it, ye take it 
patiently, this is acceptable with God ’ (2^®* ; cf . 

3^“^ 4^). Here he inculcates a sacrifice on the part 
of believers similar to the sacrifice of Christ, and 
asserts its acceptance in God’s sight. Of the re- 
demptive power of Christ’s sacrifice he speaks in 
218-22 221. 24 318 . and in.each of these it is redemption 
from sin’s bondage that is thought of, with the 
end in view of service to G--L T- ■ ■■ ■■■/«< never 

thought of by itself as a death 

of the Saviour, but always in connexion with 
sanctification, its end and aim. Believers are re- 
deemed from their vain conversation by the blood 
of the Lamb, that they may iuiiify their souls in 
obeying the truth. He hears their sins that they 
should live unto ■' ’ ». Tie snftered for 

sins to bring ther ‘ ■ b ■ death is only 

for those who let it act upon them. It is not a 
satisfaction of God that removes for ever the guilt 
of men by bearing their penalty : it is a moral 
deliverance : it is the impression which it creates 
upon the hearts of believers that i*? tlie d(fii\eriiig 
power — a power increased and fnl filled by the 
influence of the quickening Spirit (1-**). In 4^ St. 
Peter says, ‘He that Initli suffered in the flesh 
hath ceased from sin.’ By following Christ’s ex- 
ample men are to be delivered. Just as the suffer- 
ing of a mother for her erring son becomes to that 
son redemption, — a force to make sin hateful in his 
eyes, — so the picture of Christ’^ -uffeiing for us 
acts upon our hearts; and onr iiniuuion of Him, 
our suffering borne for righteousness’ sake, breaks 
the will of tlie flesh, so thftt in Si. Paul's words we 
die to sin and live to God. That Christ ‘ suffered 
once for sin, the just for the unjust’ (3^®), means 
simply that human sin brought Him to death, a 
death which love and righteousness compelled Him 
to bear for our sakes, and that the spectacle of 
that Divine transcendent love becomes to all be- 
lievers a power of regeneration. But, further, it 
is also a pledge of Divine foigiv(‘n(;.— . In 1^ he 
mentions the ‘ S2n'inklmg of The blood of Christ’ 
along with obedience and sanctification of the 
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Spirit, and by it lie can mean only the remission 
of sins — the removal of the sense of guilt. More- 
over, in he speaks of the shedding of the blood 
of the Lamb as having for one object ‘ that your 
faith and hoiie may be in God.’ What can this 
mean but that the love of the Father manifested 
in the death of His Son is to be to believers a 
means of breaking down the barrier which the 
sense of guilt had erected between them and God ? 
It shows the Father ready to forgive and draw 
men unto Him To get rid of sin and to be 

assured of pardon are the two essentials to salva- 
tion, which by His death Christ has procured, but 
He has procured them only for those who make 
Christ their example by suffering Him to wurite 
God’s law upon their hearts — who appropriate 
God’s life unto themselves. 

5. It is in the, loritings of St. Patti, however, that 
the Cross of Christ attains its pre-eminent position. 
The whole gospel is to him ilic iirtMicldng of the 
Cross. ‘Christ and him <-r:L< iib-b ' l- i!m subject 
of all his teaching. Yet tlie emphasis he lays 
on it is never one-sided ; for the death of Christ 
IS but the consummation of His holy life of 
Divine love, and at the same time the prelude to 
the fuller life of glory beyond ; both of which are 
essential to the meaning and value of the sacrifice. 
Nor is it that the mind of the Pharisaic Saul has 
led him to the contemplation of the Cross because 
of his close study of the OT ritual. It is Ms own. 
personal experience of salvation that has caused 
him to understand — the marvellous change wrought 
in him by the Lord who appeared to him on the 
road to Damascus, and which he lias ex^iressed in 
the words, ‘ I am crucified mth Christ ; neverthe- 
less I live ; yet not I, but Christ livetli in me ’ 
(Gal 220, cf. 6 ^^). 

It certainly cannot be denied that in many 
passages the Apostle speaks of the death of Jesus 
as a means of cleliverance from guilt, or of justifi- 
cation (Eo 32 ^* 26 , 2 Co 521 ^ 313 ^ QqI 314 etc.); 

and in the Epistle to the Romans the first place is 
certainly given to this doctrine ; but justification is 
alw ays conditioned by faith ; Christ is never repre- 
.«-ented a.'^ reconciling God to us, but contrariwise, 
God through Christ reconciles the world to Him- 
self ; even our faith in Christ is useless except Christ 
be risen (1 Co i,e. except He be in us a living 
power to lead to sanctification ; and Christ is never 
said to die dvri, bufc always vTrkp ; aJ^l of wMch 
facts are radically opposed to the theory of legal 
substitution. But, most important of all, guilt is 
no more than sin’s consequence, and we cannot 
conceive of St. Paul, who above all others under- 
stood the meaning of sin’s bondage, ascribing to 
Christ a mere redemption from sin's consequences 
and not from sin itself. The A]■>o^tle, however, 
speaks for himself. It was, he says, to deliver us 
from the evil world, it was that we should live 
together with Him, it was that men should not 
henceforth serve sin, that Christ died (Gal 1 ®, 1 Th 
5^®, Eo 6 ®). The whole sixth chapter of Eomans is 
on this theme — death to sin in Christ; and the 
seventh expresses the same thing in reference to 
the Law. 'fhe death of Christ is in Ms view, then, 
the direct cause of our death to sin, the breaking 
of sin’s bondage, the putting off the sensnous 
selfish nature, the subjugation of its desires and 
appetites (Col Eo fi®* ^ 7^) ; and this is the 
first step to the energizing of the life-giving Spirit 
of the glorified Lord within us. The passage in 
2 Co 514 * seems to express St. Paul’s view with 
perfect clearness. Here we are told that it is the 
love of Christ that constraineth — ^that makes the 
death of the One a means of death to sin in all. 
It is as the Lord of humanity, the spiritual Head, 
spiritually related to all, that He dies ; hut He 
rose again and lives now, so that all who recognize 
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the relationship are compelled, by the love which 
His perfect sacrifice excites, to break for ever with 
sin — sin which slew Him^ — and to live henceforth 
His life, the life of love and .\-f. Eo 

010.11519^ Gal 21^- -®). It is iaoi, iiowevcr, .’ivi love 
of Christ only that is manifested by His death, but 
also that of the Father. ‘ God comniendeth his love 
toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us ’ (Eo o®* The attitude of the fleshly 
mind i> t-n.'qiiy ..gainst God (Ro SD- Men are 
rebels lov. . 10 ^ It is the sense of guilt that 

keeps them from Him. They cannot even believe 
it x>ossible that God can pardon. It is this, then, 
that God seeks to remove by the death of His Son. 
He gives an infinite pledge of His desire to forgive 
(2 Co Yet it still remains true that this 

pledge is not the actual justification of the sinner. 
He must accept God’s ofier ; he must allow God’s 
love to enter his heart ; and that means death to 
sin, and makes him a new creature (2 Co 
Sanctification in hb, riat moment. 

Thencefoidh he i to God. In 

St. Paul, too, we find that aspect of Christ’s death 
as a conquest of evil, an objective breaking of the 
power of sin, of which we have already >;;t/ki-:>. 
He speaks of Christ coming in the h* 
sinful flesh and coTub^mrr’ig sin in the flesh (Ro S^). 
By this he means that Christ’s death was the com- 
|fietiun of a life of violjf ( ou-'iit— . and the final act 
of triunudi over evil. He coiKhmned sin in that 
He resisted it all His life, and in the end gave 
His life to that resistance. He submitted to the 
shameful death of the Cross, because to that the 
path of Divine righteousness led Him. It is for 
this reason that there is no condemnation to 
them that are in Christ Jesus (8^). In Him they 
spiritually delight in the la\v of God; by their 
love to liim and life in Him they, too, condemn 
sin ; and ‘ the law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
J esus has made them free from the law of sin and 
death’ (82). It is in the same manner that the 
Apostle represents the death of Christ as a ‘ pro- 
pitiation through faith in his blood ’ ( 32 ®). It is not 
a propitiation to God in the sense that it hides sin 
from* His eyes, but in that Christ’s sacrifice con- 
tains the j)ower of breaking sin in all who accept 
Him by faitli. God is just in forgiving the sin of the 
believer, because Christ's victory is the guarantee 
of ultimate victory to all who live in Him (cf. 2 Co 
521 and 1 Co Finally, the importance which 
St, Paul attaches to the resurrection of Christ en- 
forces all that has been said. Without that fact 
his whole doctrine of the scheme of salvation would 
fall to pieces (1 Co 15^’’). It is not even the death 
of Christ, but on^ the risen Saviour that justifies 
(Ro 42 -’). It is in Christ — therefore in a Christ who 
lives^ — that justification is obtained (2 Co 52 ^, Eph 
H), and that sanctification is rendered possible 
(Ro 5^® 14^, 2 Co 3^^* Gal 22®). It is only be- 

cause the believer is in living union with the holy 
liord that God can justify him : for the union 
and communion are tlio giiarantcMi that the work 
of sanctification begun will be carried to com- 
pletion, that the believer will be conformed in all 
things to his Redeemer. To have Christ dwell 
in our hearts by faith, to he rooted and grounded 
in love, to know the love of Christ, is to be filled 
with the fulness of God (Eph If the old 

view of legal satisfaction through the sufferings of 
Christ be accepted, all this becomes absurd. 

6 . We now come to the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
which, more than any other NT writing, relates the 
sacrifice of Christ to those of the Mosaic ritual. In 
this relation the author vieAVS the sacrifice of J esus 
as the only one that can satisfy the needs of men, 
the one wMch alone requires no repetition. Fol- 
lowing the example of our Lord Himself in the 
institution of the Supper, the writer alludes to 
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the covenant sacrifice of Ex 24 ; and it is perfectly 
manifest from the way in which he speaks of it 
that he no more regards Christ’s death as having 
created the New Covenant, than he does the sacrifice 
at Sinai ti'- liavirig piocured the Old. In each case 
it is but a dediv-aiion, a ratification. He also refers 
to the offering of the great Day of Atonement, and 
with it he compares the sacrifice of Christ, calling 
it the great atonement by which the conscience is 
Ijurged from dead works to serve the living God 
(9^^, ef. 10--). The mention of conscience, of eoui-se, 
suggests deliverance from the sense of guilt ; but 
the immediately follo\\fing words — ‘ to serve the 
living God’ — point to something far beyond mere 
escape from punishment, namely, to sanctification 
and obedience. TLCpeaLedty he tells us that the 
sacrifices of the OT could not take away sin 
(lO**- ; but if by taking away sin he means merely 

remission of gnilt, his words become mc{iningie>- ; 
for why should not obedience to a Divinely ap- 
pointed ordinance have procured deliverance from 
guilt? Wherein they failed — what made their 
continual repetition necessary — was not that they 
could not give the sense of pardon, hut that they 
could not give deliverance from the bondage of sin. 
It was in this that Christ’s sacrifice was superior 
to all the ^Mosaic offerings, that it led to the service 
of the living God, that it put sin away (9^), that 
it perfected them that are sanctified (10^^), that it 
worked a change in the will of tlie believer, realiz- 
ing the covenant which Jeremiah foresaw when 
God’s law should he wnitten on the mind and 
heart (10^®). If holiness is the great essential to 
salvation (12^’^), and Christ’s sacrifice procured no 
more than deliverance from guilt, then it did not 
procure salvation. The old ritual could not make 
the worshipper * perfect as pertaining to con- 
science ’ (9^ lU^), because it only pointed to the need 
of purity : it could not create the power to attain 
that purity : there was no force in it to break the 
power of sin and set free the will to attain holiness 
and communion with God. We are accustomed to 
think of atonenient as meaning that God is made 
wnh’' » ; but to make Christ’s sacrifice 

an this sense is to charge it with 

exactly the same weakness as holongod to the old 
ritual. Unquestionably Christ'^ d(>(‘-, in the 

writer’s view, guarantee forgiveness ; but every- 
where this forgiveness is regarded not as an end in 
itself, but only as the accompmnmoiiT, of deliver- 
ance from the power of ^in and the attainment 
of actual holiness. Indeed, there can be no cer- 
tainty of to the conscience until it is 

sensible of sanctiheation. God forgives not be- 
cause Christ’s death has been accepted in lieu of 
the^ punishment of men, but because the perfect 
holiness and love of Christ’s life consummated by 
a death of shame are a pledge to God for the 
sanctification of all believers (10®* Christ’s life 
and death established pci ficdun .ni actual fact 
in human history, bro!^<‘ iiu; hiihiTio victorious 
power of evil ; and by virtue of His resurrection 
and ascension that power of victory can be com- 
municated to all who believe. It is in this sense 
that Christ intercedes for men in heaven, in that 
He is there as a guarantee of the perfectibility of 
human nature ; and because of His pledge that in 
those who are His, sin is, and will be, eonqiiered 
and cast out, God is just to forgive (cf. 7^ S’- 9^-- ^^* ^ 
1320 716 211 

We come, finally, to BjpistUs of St. John, 
with which we sliali conclude our consideration, . 
Here, as -was to be exjiected in the Beloved Dis- 
ciple, the ultimate explanation of the sacrifice of 
Christ is love, the love of God (1 Jn 4’®). There is 
nowhere a suspicion of the thought that a change 
is made in God by the offering of Jesus. It was as 
the manifestation of the Father’s love that the I 


Son was sent to suffer and die, and it is the influ- 
ence of this love on us that creates love in us (4’®), 
and renders possible tin h- ■ ■ *. of God’s com- 
mandments (5^). To be ■ love is to dwell 

in God (4^-), to be born of God ; and this ensures 
the victory that overeometh the woidd, and sin, 
which is the world - sqiirit ®). Selfishness and 
hatred are the signs of unregenerateness, because 
salvation means love to God, and consequently 
love to all mankind (4-^- The death of Christ 
was the proof of His Divinity, because it showed 
perfect love. Once more, then, in St. John’s view 
also it is a morally eftective sacrifice, a poAver of 
renewal, not a substitution. God forgives all in 
whom sin is broken by the death of Christ, and 
who are being sanctified by His indwelling life. 
‘If we confess our sins,’ he says, ‘he is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins’ (1®); for if we 
confess, it is plain that the holiness and love of 
Christ are acting upon us, so that we realize our 
sinfulness, and hate it (cf. l”^). The belief in 
Christ, as the A\drole Epistle shoAvs, to which for- 
giveness and cleansing are granted, is no mere 
passive acceptance of deliverance from guilt, no 
mere belief in substitutionary merit, but the per- 
ception of the perfect holiness and love of Jesus 
Christ, so that sin is revealed in all its hideous- 
ness as rebellion against a Father of love, and the 
man is delivered from its power by his hatred of 
it, and longing to serve and love God and the 
brethren. It is the creation in man of a spirit 
akin to that Avliich fired the life of Jesus, that is 
man’s salvation ; and it is the power in Christ’s 
self-sacrifice to produce this and to perfect it, that 
is the pledge to pod of man’s sanctification, and 
that makes Him just in forgiving sin. 

On the Avhole subject this must be added, that 
sacrifice is acceptable to God only in virtue of the 
spirit Avliich lies behind it and Avhich it expresses. 
It is never the outAvard value of the offering, never 
the amount of suffering it entails, that makes it 
precious in God’s sight. The multi plioity and 
costliness of the sacrifices under tlic old'hitual 
became hateful in His eyes whenever they became 
a mere attempt to bribe God’s favour, and ceased 
to be the symbol of dependence and gratitude and 
obedience in man (cf.'Js 1^®* Mercy toAvard man 
and love to God must always be the underlying, 
inspiring spirit of sacrifice, else even the minutest 
observance of ritual becomes worthless (Mt 
9^® 12'^). Christ’s sacrifice, then, Avas acceptable to 
God, not because of the amount of sufiering or the 
shame of the death, — the Avillingness to undergo 
so much was but the revelation of the greatness 
of the love, — but because it manifested perfect 
obedience, perfect holiness, perfect Divine love. 
It is in the same way — it is in Christ only — that 
the sacrifices of Christians are a sweet incense 
imto God. Men no longer need offer sacrifice for 
sin, hut the Father still asks of the believer burnt- 
offerings of self-dedication (Ro 12^), llmnk-oirci ing'^ 
of grateful love. These are sacrifices which the 
love of God and the holiness for which the believer 
longs make it a joy to offer, because thej are a 
revelation of the spirit Avhicli inspires his heart 
and works in Ms whole life — the spirit of Jesus 
Christ (Eph He lai^-ie, Ph 41 '?* is, Mt 522 - 24 ), 

See also next art. and artt. Atonement and Pro- 
pitiation. 
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Sacrifice is an act of homage resulting in a degree 
of friendshii^ with God. So long as the creature is 
’ '■■■* I . ii-d 'nto the Creator, homage must 
man to God. Not even under 
the gospel have we outgrown the attitude ex- 
pressed by sacrifice. \Ye have passed away from 
animal sacrifices, but we have passed into the 
region of the sacrifice of Christ. 

_ The sacrifices of the OT may be divided into 
ritual or prescribed, and the spontaneous, primi- 
tive usages of which instances occur both before 
and after the time of Moses, ajin>:ig h( athen 
as well as in the direct line of n-x chi: hui .(ir. # 8"** 
12\ Ex 18'^ Nu 23h Jg IFh 1 S 7^ 1 K 2 K 

3^). This distinction, however, is not dwelt upon in 
the NT, and is s-v. • '-x only for tiie light which 

the older form n-‘ >j;c ■ h ^ throws upon the origin 
of the Mosaic sacrifices. 

1. It is generally agreed that the sacred record 
represents sacrifice as a practice found already in 
existence among men, when the special revelation 
to Israel begins (Gn T-^). A sense of dependence 
ui3on God, the need of His friendship, and the 
duty of rendering homage to Him by gifts, are the 
universal elements in sacrifice. It is not clear 
wFether the friendship of God was taken to be 
assured, and the sacrificial meal only expressed it, 
or whether it "was usually felt that there was some 
amends to be made, and the favour of God ob- 
tained, before His friendship could be enjoyed. 
But this matter was made clearer afterwards in 
•*hc M-i.avjd 0 Mj ] ci'ii jjioTit of ."hi-ofierings and peace- 
otferings in the M osaic sy st em . !Moaii i irne, we lia ve 
here a universally implanted instinct in human 
nature tl'jst n'^j.cn(F h> the .-exv -y n" the Un- 
seen in }>oTiingc, i '.he, ':ue, or fear. 
Thus then' Wii- in ihe Mosaic law of sacrifice a 
language ])CM‘T’.g pixmared that wmuld be intelligible 
to all men. and rhat v as fitted to be the veliicle (»f 
a world-wide revelation of God. 

It is of importance to notice that the usag-e of sacrifice is not 
only adopted and regulated in the OT, but is expressly com- 
manded by prophets of God from Moses to Malachi (Ex 23i5, 
Mai 17-14). This fact makes the use of S£ ■ 
regard to the death of Christ to be of very : 
cance than if sacrifice had merely proVi" ■ = s 

Apostles with an illustration that lay to hand. And it is the 
more to be attended to because so often the sacrifices of the 
Mosaic law seem to be disparaged by the prophets. What they 
found fault wiib w,is ihai iIh* ]>c‘op!e cornp'*ica with thcoutucird 
rules of God’s xxorMUp, and did not la.v to heart the high require- 
ments of His law ; for if these sacrifices meant that they were 
in irh'idh- rihv 'O’*-, God, 'tii-. or-^hi •,(, nave carri^ with 
h a !'f< .'■r.t!d;i' i ( on-S-.c-ni '.o r vh •'» religious profes- 

•iii-.p (I.- I M5. s.Ti'*e 'h-.-rf lor*.-. ri'-ce was undouht- 

edJ'. (,T I>ivirn mioi.. i i'.’'<.n'jr'i ifM* jiroi)''!-!":. we may take it 
thab whatever leelings oi confidence toward God, or of the 
consciousness of guilt, were expressed by sacrifice, these were 
not only Divinely allowed and sanctioned, hut were required hy 
God on the part of His people towards Him. 

2. The Mosaic ritual was inaugurated by a 
comnant (Ex 24). The sacrifices then ofiered are 
called hurnt-offeriiigs Sind peace-offerings (v.^). This 
latter term usually implies that the flesh of the 
p,crifices was eaten by the worshippers, and accord- 
ingly we read that the elders did ' eat and drink ’ in 
the presence of God (v.^^). The covenant between 
Jacob and Laban (Gn 31®^) was of a similar nature. 
Other covenants are between God and Abraham 
(Gn 15^®), and in Jer 34^®. It was a feature of these 
sacrifices that the animals sacrificed were divided, 
or the blood was divided, so that tlie parties to the 
covenant were assumed into a mystic unity of life. 
It is this particular sacrifice that is adduced in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews as signalizing the cove- 
nant between God and Israel (He 9^). AVe have 
then these points to notice — (1) Everything in the 
subsequent history of the relations hetw^een God 
and Israel depended upon the fact that this cove- 
nant had been made. (2) It was a celebration of 
friendship between God and Israel, involving rever- 
ent obedience on their part, and securing to them 


the immense privilege of being welcome to draw 
indefinitely upon the aid of the Almighty. (3) The 
covenant was sealed by sacrifice, and more partic- 
ularly by blood. This is insisted on in He 9^® as 
giving an element of eflective force to what was 
done. An oath is spoken of in somewdiat similar 
terms (He 6^^). A covenant made by sacrifice was 
not only dramatic and memorable, but it had a 
sanctity, as of a visible oath (cf. 1 S IF, Jer 34^®'-^). 

In all this there w’as no emergence of the ques- 
tion of sin, nor was amends ofiered to God for sin. 
There was set forth a tie of fi -emNliip between 
God and His ..ve;’*;. :e begin v. irh : of the exist- 
ence of which nd'.Lp the w'hole ev^ents of the 
deliverance from Egypt were incontrovertible proof. 
At the same time the root -idea of a friendship sub- 
sisting between God and His people, and the ob- 
taining of His favour by propitiation, if that should 
he necessary, are not wficlely difierent. A usually 
friendly attitude on the part of God is the presup- 
position which underlies the ofiering of sacnfice to 
remove His displeasure because of particular sins, 
or to obtain His favour in any special enterprise 
(1 S 7®). The Creator has bestow'ed innumerable 
benefits upon His creatures, and is justly to be re- 
garded by them as their Friend. If Israel limited 
this to themselves, and had a j ■' ' heir pro- 
prietary interest in God, and i = - ■ , there is 

in that feeling the germ of the doctrine of special 
providence, and of God*s interest in the salvation 
of individuals ; and all V\k ( <. ju.,] ;.i: p.ifi- 
of faithful aflection therein contained ma^ be ap- 
propriated to the believer’s relationship with God. 
Tlic ignonince of those who thought they alone had 
a portion in God does not invalidate the truth and 
beauty of the mutual aflection which that very ignor- 
ance allowed them to realize. 

3 . Under the general shelter of this covenant 
relationship the sacrifices of the Mosaic law' were 
instituted (Gal These consisted of two ^eat 

classe.<. Sin-olferings and Peace-offerings. There 
were a.iu -offerings for the nation (Lv 4^®), for the 
priests (v.®), and for individuals (v.^) : of 'which 
the first t-vvo w’ere entirely consumed by fire, 
and the last were eaten only by the priests (v.^). 
Guilt-offerings, with -whatex er differences, belonged 
to the same general class ; and with them may 
be reckoned the various offerings of purifica- 
tion. All these assumed their most characteristic 
form in connexion with the yearly Bay of Atone- 
ment (Lv 16). Pc,:i(-c-offcring-. on the other hand, 
may be taken i«> inciiidc the Passover, and all 
offerings of first-fruits and tithes and bloodless 
sacrifices. Tims Chri-^t ac'knowledgx-d the one class 
(sin-offering) when Pie hade tiie leper ‘offer for thy 
cleansing w'hat Moses comm and eel ’ (Mk 1^) ; and 
the other class (peace-offering) wiien He said, ‘ Leave 
there thy gift before the altar’ (Mt 5^^). As w’e 
have seen, the sacrifices offered at the making of 
the covenant were peace-offerings. These "vx'ere 
acts of homage, and seals of a happy relationship 
between God and His people. Thus Solomon offer- 
ing sacrifices received a gr«acioii^ revelation tliat he 
mmht ask what he plea-^ed (1 K ;F, cf. 1’.'=;. 20’*}. 

Sin-offerings took notice of hnman unworthin^ 
f o approatfii God. The offences atoned for by sacri- 
fice were sins of ignorance or inadvertence, and 
also misfortnnes smfii as leprosy (Lv 14^®). For 
wilful disobedience there was no "sacrifice (Nu 15®®; 
1 S 2^ 3^^ 1 Jn 5^®). Where there 'was a civil 
penalty, there "was a sacrifice as well. That is to 
say, the fact of sin against God w'as taken into 
account (Lv 6®). The holiness of God was the 
dominating principle of the OT sacrifices for sin. 
AVhatever was unsightly and degrading 'was to be 
abhorred : regard to propriety was enforced. By 
purity and seemliness of outward behaviour every- 
thing that tended to pollute the mind was atro- 
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pMed, and only what was helijfnl to the higher 
nature was allowed to induenee the future. Con- 
stituted as human nature is, physical purity is not 
only a i i' 1 e of godliness but a help to it. Thus 
the « f '• '!(■('- outclassed the customs of the 
heathen by their blamelessness, and collaborated 
with the prophets and -with God’s providences to 
inculcate a high quality of conduct (Lv 20 -^ 1 Co 
102^^). 

In the sacrifices which involved the death of 
animals, a sense of the sacredness of life was ex- 
pressed by the reverent use of the blood (Ly 17^^). 
Whatever was ratified by the taking of life ob- 
tained a sanctity thereby, and the putting away of 
human sin in making approach to God was so rati- 
fied, and the transaction made sacrosanct^ and 
secure. So far as know, the animals sacrificed 
were put to death with no unnecessary pain ; they 
did not expiate sin by -'.'r-- ‘ ‘ r.y' 1 K 18-^) : 

it was the deprivation of life they suiiered, and it 
was the blood rcpr'^-t ining life which had mysteri- 
ous significance. No one might eat the blood of 
sacrifices, or of any animal (contrast Ps 16^ ‘drink- 
offerings of blood ’). There was no festive garland 
placed on the victim, to make believe that it went 
willingly ; but it must be without blemish, partly 
because only the best should be given to God, and 
partly, it may be, because the mystery of death is 
greater in the case of a perfectly healthful life. 

In a sense the life of the animal went for the life 
of the worshipper. This was signified when the 
offerer laid his hand upon the victim’s head (Lv 1 ^, 
etc.). And the same substitution is suggested 
when a ransom (Mt 20 ^®) w^as paid for the firstborn, 
although no animal substitute is mentioned (Ex 
IS^^, cf. Nu 3-^'^). But the vicariousness of the 
-u flering of Christ is anticipated in the OT rather 
i>y the 'prie^tly feeling of responsibility expressed 
in Ezr 9^ and Dn 9® (cf. also Is 53), than by 
anj'thiiig explicit in the appointment of animal 
sacrifices. See § 5, below. 

The prophecy of the New Covenant (Jer 31®^) 
forms the principal link between the sacrifices of 
the or and Christ’s fulfilment of them. For in 
that passage the promise of a covenant betw^een 
God and His people is connected with the forgive- 
ness of sin ; and in the NT this conjunction is all- 
important. The NT is full of allusions to the law 
of sacrifice : ‘Christ died for our sins’ (1 Co 15^) ; 
* Christ our passover is sacrificed for us’ (S’^) ; and 
the words ‘ ransom,’ ‘ redemption,’ ‘ propitiation,’ 
‘ cleanse,’ ‘ purify,’ ‘ sanctify,’ — all occur fre- 
quently. But especially this reference is to be 
found in Christ’s words at the institution of the 
Supper: ‘For this is my blood of the covenant, 
which is shed for many unto remission of sins’ 
(Mt 26^) ; and in the Epistle to the Hebrews (chs. 
8 - 10 ). In both these places attention is drawn to 
the covenant at Sinai. That was the OT sacrifice 
which especially <*oiTeaponds in its position and 
efficacy to t lie position and efficacy of the death of 
Christ. By it there w-a^ solemnly established a 
relation of friendship between God and His people, 
once for all. So for all believers Christ’s one sacri- 
fice avails to make them the people and children 
of God- As the slaying of animals, according to 
a well -understood language, gave sacredness to the 
older covenant, so the dying of the Saviour gave 
greater sacredness to a greater covenant. But 
these descriptions of the efficacy of Christ’s death 
also refer, as does the prophecy of Jeremiah, to 
the taking away of sin, to which there was no 
reference in the Old Covenant. Moreover, the 
words, ‘Take, eat,’ ‘Drink ye all of it,’ taken 
along with Jn introduce in sacrificial lan- 

guage the thought of fellow’sliip with God. Con- 
secration is the other si<le of reconciliation (Ex 
2915 . s 3 p ^ We have fellowship one with another, 


and the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth 
us from all sin’ (1 Jn 1'^). So in Hebrews, from 
the words ‘ Let us come boldly ’ (4^®) to ‘ Let us 
draw near’ (10^^), the wdiole matter of our salva- 
tion is pictured under the form of access into the 
happy condition of being at peace with God (cf . Bo 
5^* -), which was given under the Mosaic law by the 
covenant sacrifice, and continued by the sacrifices 
that were commanded ; hut for us this has been 
obtained once for all by Christ (He 10^^), and re- 
mains onrs as we abide in Him. It is understood 
that more had to be done in the fulness of time to 
assure God’s people of His favour than sufficed for 
that when they came out of Egypt. Now, they 
had a conscience of sin. This the Law had pro- 
duced (Gal 3^^ 4'^). Accordingly, in the New Cove- 
nant provision was made for the remission of sin, 
for redemx^tion, for propitiation (Ko 3^^’ 1 Jn 4^®). 

Even while the Apostles are setting aside the 
sacrifices of the OT, they can express the work of 
Christ in no other than saciificial language. There 
was something in the sacrifices for sin that could 
not he set aside. Thus, to meet the displeasure of 
God witnessed by an accusing conscience (Bo 2^®) 
or by experience of the state of the world (B®), 
there was need of ‘ th-' * y* ■ that is in Christ 
Jesus, whom God set ■ • i .1 propitiation by 

his blood ’(324f-). 

In the last chapter of Hebrews the fate of the 
sin-offering is made into a parable of the state of 
believers (He 13^®"^®). They do not rest in the 
enjoyment of God’s favour in this world, as the 
Jewish worshippers rejoiced before God and feasted 
on their peace-offerings. This is not our rest. 
Here we have no ■ We are not of 

the world, as Chris ' world. But the 

sin-offering was burned ‘ in a clean place ’ without 
the camp (Lv 4^^), and it was most holy. The 
place where it was consumed by fire was made a 
holy altar by it. So not in a worldly but in a 
spiritual manner those who go out unto Jesus 
without the ’ - he highest, happiest en- 
joyment of • ■ ■ of God ; Christ Himself 

W His sacr life and death is their 

Temple, and there they ‘offer the sacrifice of 
praise to God codI jjnifdly.’ 

5. Finally, the sacrifices of the OT do not cover 
in analogy the whole of the Saviour’s work. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews employs the priesthood of 
Christ, as well as His sacrifice, to set forth all He 
is to us. Moses and Joshua and Aaron and Mel- 
chizedek were imperfect anticipations of Christ, 
besides the sacrifices. In Is 53 the prophet is com- 
pelled to go beyond his sacrificial parable, and to 
say, ‘ By his stripes "we are healed,^ ‘ He shall see 
of the travail of his soul.’ The lamb could give 
its life, but it needs a human reiiresentative of the 
Saviour to show His priestly symiiathy and re- 
spon-ibiliLv and sufferings. And this being so, no 
doubr tlic" decided preference of Scripture and of 
Christian feeling for dwelling rather on the sacri- 
fices than on the men who were anticipations of 
Christ, is because it is so supremely important that 
Christ should he seen to stand alone among men, 
no one near Him. A prophet may be a man of 
God, but Christ is the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sin of the world, — that to God may be 
all the glory of man’s redemption. - See also the 
preceding article. 
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SADDUGEES. — 1. Derivation and use of the 
name.— It seems impossible to attain certainty as 
to the derivation of the name ‘ Sadducees ’ (Sa55ou- 
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KacoL ; Eoi \ ;t was supposed to be con- 

nected with the }ji!jecii\e zciddih, ‘righteous’ ; but 
tliis derivation is n<;w geiieially given up, for philo- 
logical and other reu'^oii^. No" explanation can be 
given of the change from i to ui and the Sadducees 
were never regarded, either by themselves or by 
others, as sx^ecially righteous. In more recent 
times the commonly accepted derivation is from 
the proper name Zctaoh ; but neither is this without 
its difficulties. The doubling of the d is not well 
accounted for, and the problem as to which Zadok 
gave name to the party is one ujjon which there is 
considerable difference of opinion. Many hold that 
it was Zadok the priest, the « of David 
and Solomon (2 S 8^^ 15“**, I K !“ 2“' <r, c.}, wffiose 
j.'O^toriiy oipciated in the Temple down to the time 
01 ilie Kvilo. and even formed the chief element of 
the ^ post-exilic priesthood ; but Kuenen says this 
conjecture is ‘ burdened with insurmountable diffi- 
culties ’ {Religion of Israel, hi. p. 122). A Jewish 
legend states that it was a disciple of Antigonus of 
Socho, named Zadok ; but this is almost universally 
admitted to have no historical fourulation. To 
solve the difficulty, Kuenen and Montet postulate 
a Zadok, ‘ perhaps a contemporary of J onathan the 
Asmonsean’ (Kuenen, l.c.), from whom the name 
may have been derived ; but this, again, is purely 
byi'o!' " ! ■ Yet another suggestion is offered 

by A. E. Cowley (art. ‘Sadducees’ in the EBi), 
that the word may have been of Persian origin, 
connected wdth zindih, which is used in a general 
sense for ‘infidel.’ The suggestion is interesting, 
but is put forward ‘with great diffidence’ by its 
author. 

But however uncertain the d<jrivati()Ti i!i«ay be. 
there is no dubiety about the ap[)ru*arion oV tiui 
name ‘Sadducees.’ It is always U'^ed to dcJgTiare 
the political party of the Jewish ari-ior-ratic in-ie.-i- 
hood from the time of the Mac(*ah('('- lo rhe tirifil 
fall of the Jewish State. The chief authorities for 
its use are the NT, Josephus, and poi*tions of the 
Mishna. It is hnportant to note that, while any one, 
whatever his rank or station, could be a Pharisee, 
no one could be a Sadducee unless he belonged to 
one of the liigh-priestly or aristocratic families. It 
was not enough to be a priest. There was as great 
a distance between the higher and lower orders of 
the priesthood ;is between the aristocracy and the 
common people. 

2. Outline of history. — From the beginning of 

the Grecian period of Jewish history, and even 
before that time, the whole conduct of political 
affairs was in the hands of the priestly aristocracy. 
Influenced by Hellenic cuKnrt^ ihey .'*ym ]>;«.! iii zed 
to some extent with the ]ioli(y of \n;ioo]m< E]h- 
phanes which provoked the Maccobajm rebellion; 
and although, as a con-etjm^iice. tliey fell into the 
background during the v'arlier of Hasmonjeau 

rule, they recovered their position in the time of 
John Hyreanus, under whom we find them, now 
known as Sadducees, in direct antagonism to the 
Pharisees, or party of the scribes. These for a 
short time acceded to power under Alexandra, but 
immediately afterwards the Sadducees came again 
to the front. In the Roman period their power 
was considerably diminished, in this respect that 
while they were able to retain the high offices for 
themselves, they were compelled to adopt the jiolicy 
of the Pharisees, who had an overwhelming influ- 
ence with the people. The high priests at the Ixead 
of the Sanhedrin were Sadducees, but they were 
always in a minority; though essentially’' a political 
party, they had apparently no independent exist- 
ence apart from Jerusalem and its Temple, and 
with the fall of the Jewish State they disappear 
entirely from history. 

3. Special characteristics. — ^The chief outstand- 
ing feature of the Sadducees was probably their 


conservatism. They stood by tiie established posi- 
tion, lield by the old points of view, and rejected 
everything that partook of the natui*e of novelty. 
They were ]jrie-L>. but priests of aristocratic family, 
and, as -ncL, :Iiek- duties were political as well as 
religious. Brought into close contact with their 
GentUe rulers, their political interests tended to 
thrust the religious into the background. Their 
aim was the welfare of the State as a secular insti- 
tution, rather than the purity of the nation as a 
religious community. As sober, practical states- 
men, representative of moderate Jewish opinion, 
they entertained no extravagant notions of the 
coming high position or brilliant future of Israel. 
And l^eiiLg themselves in comfortable circumstances, 
they were satisfied with the present, and felt no 
special need of a future rectification in the inter- 
ests of justice. The intellectual standpoint of the 
Sadducees seems to have been mainly negative. 
They were characterized chiefly by their denial of 
certain doctrines, and had no positive religious or 
theological system of their own. They stood in 
most things in direct opposition to the Pharisees, 
yet in an opposition which involved no fundamental 
principle, but into which they had been driven by 
their historical (levelo[jiner.[:. 

The leading difference between the two parties 
is to be found in this, that the Sadducees held by 
the written Law, and rejected the Pharisaic tradi- 
tion. It is not, however, correct to say that the 
Sadducees acknowledged only the Pentateuch and 
rejected the rest of the OT. Kuenen even main- 
tains that they accepted the Oral Tradition, ‘in 
so far as this was already established when they 
constituted themselves a party’ {Rel. of Israel y iii. 
144), Schiirer says that they agreed with the 
larisees on some — perhaps many — particulars of 
the tradition, but ‘ only denied its obligation, and 
reserved the right of private opinion ’ {HJP li. ii. 
38). A number of minor differences are recorded 
in Rabbinical literature, of 'which full accounts 
mil be found in Schiirer, or in art. ‘ Sadducees ’ in 
Hastings’ DB, The Sadducees are stated to have 
been more severe in penal legislation, adhering 
more strictly to the letter of the Law ; and in 
questions of ritual, wdule adiiiitting the principle 
of Levitical purifleation, tliey ridiculed the Phari- 
sees for the absurdities of their traditional regula- 
tions, It has been maintained that the attitude 
of the Sadducees was largely determined by their 
desire to magnify the import ance of the priesthood ; 
but Schiirer denies tliat any motive can be 

traced. Probably they felt that the Pharisees 
vitiated the Law by their self-contradictions, and 
that only by an adherence to what was definite and 
authentic could the system be conserved according 
to which alone God could be rightly worshipped. 

The distinctive Sadducean doctrines are usually 
classed under tliree heads : — (1) They denied the 
resurrection, personal i’cinottrility. rs rid retribution 
in a future life. So ci! liicy f;:cr<-iv stood by the 
old Hebrew position, and from their materialistic 
and worldly point of view they felt no need of a 
future life to compensate for the inequalities of the 
present. In the same spirit they also renounced 
the entire Messianic hope, at least in the form then 
current. (2) They denied the existence of angels 
and S'iiirit-'. v.a^ scarcely the position of the 

OT, but their worldly common sense and general 
culture were bound to prejudice them against the 
fantastic products of the Pharisaic imagination 
in the wild extravagani'C^ of its angelology and 
demonology, (3) They denied foreordination and 
the .sniiTcnijicy of fate, and upheld the freedom of 
the hum.'in will, maintaining ‘that good and evil 
ai'c ao the choice of man, who can do the one or the 
other at his discretion.’ This is quite in keeping 
Avith the rest of their views. They felt no special 
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need of a Divine Providence to order their life, and 
claimed that whatever they possessed was due to 
their own efforts. Generally it may he said that, 
after the manner of an aristocracy, they resented 
any attempt to impose on them an excess of legal 
strictness, and that ‘advanced religious views 
were, on the one hand, superfluous i ■ » ■ ; ■_‘’ ll.' 

mindedness, and, on the other, j'\, ■»■<* '’j 

their higher culture and euliglueniiLent ’ {HJPli. 
ii. 41). Yet the distance between them and the 
Pharisees was not so great as it might appear. 
Politically at least there was no insuperable bar- 
rier. The two could sit together in the Sanhedrin, 
and could combine to make coinmon cause against 
Jesus and to plan His destruction. 

4. Relations to Jesus. — The Sadducees are not 
often mentioned by name in the Gos|>els, but it 
has to be remembered that, when mention is made 
of the chief prie-G, [Tio-i ic;,lly the same persons 
are referred to. -Io-ih did come into the sanie 
constant antagonism with the Sadducees as with 
the Pharisees. For the most part they seem to 
have ignored Him, at least in the early part of His 
ministry. They joined with the Pi 
Him to show them a sign from 
and shortly afterwards He warned^ His disciples to 
beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees, meaning x^^obably, so far as the^ Sadducees 
were concerned, their utterly secular spirit. They 
resented His action in the cleansing of the Temple, 
and along with the scribes and elders they de- 
manded His authority (Mk ll-^^')j ^ud from this 
time forward sought to destroy Him (v.^®). They 
thought Him with the Roinan power by 

asking ■ ! ■ was lawful to give tribute to 

Caesar (Lk 20^'^), and they attempted to discredit 
His teaching by presenting to Him the problem of 
the woman who had been married to seven brethren, 
and asking whose wife she should be in the resur- 
rection ; but they only brought upon themselves 
discomfiture,, ‘ . ’ • ' \ 

the Scripture' ■ ■ ■■ 

They sat in the Sanhedrin which condemned Him, 
and with the others mocked Him upon the cross. 
Their opposition to Christian doctrine did not cease 
with the death of Jesus, There is no record of any 
Sadducee being admitted into the Christian Church, 
and before long they were merely a memory, hazy 
and indistinct. 

laTERATURE. —See under Pharisees and Scribes. 

Joseph Mitchell. 

SADOC. — A link in our Lord’s genealogy (Mt 1^^). 

SAINTS. — The word ‘saints’ (oZ ayioi) occurs in 
the Gospels in Mt 27®^ only. Elsewhere in the NT 
it is never used of any but Christians {e.g, Ac 9^^, 
Ro 1213, K,ev ipS). In the LXX (Dn 
d 7 tot is the equivalent of ‘the holy ones’ {i.e. 
angels). The root idea seems to be that of ‘ separa- 
tion,’ so that a ‘saint’ is one who is separated, 
consecrated, one who belongs to God. Its occur- 
rence in Mt 27^3 opens up the entire question of the 
meaning of the section. The incident is peculiar 
to the First Gospel, and occurs in the course of the 
narrative of our Lord’s crucifixion and death. It is 
stated that at the moment of His death there was a 
supernatural earthquake which caused the tombs 
to be opened, and that immediately following His 
resurrection on the first day of the week many 
bodies {adifiara) of dead saints arose from their 
graves, and the persons [i^eXdbvreSy mase.) thus 
raised from the dead appeared in the city of J eru- 
salem to many. Several llu^orus have boon [mt 
forward to account for this nmifirknble <taiomcnr. 

1. It is said to be an iriK'i-jmlnfion. In reply, it 
is argued that the textual eAidonco .MSS nnd 
Versions is exactly the same for this passage as for 
the rest of the First Gospel. It is also urged that 


the incident seems plainly referred to as early as 
Ignatius [Ep. etd Magn. 9). 

2, It is said to be a legendary addition. It is 
thought that the graves were rent by an earth- 
quake which actually occurred, and that then this 
statement was subsequently added as a spiritual 
explanation of the natural phenomenon. Bruce 
(EGT, in loc.) says: ‘We seem here to be in the 
region of Christian legend.’ Meyer takes the same 
general view. Those who op]30se this view argue 
that textual considerations give no indication of a 
later addition, and that the writer of the First 
Gospel evidently believed in the incident, and 
wished his readers to do the same. 

3. It is accounted for as a wrong explanation of 
incidents which were in themselves true. Farrar 
(Life of Christ) suggests that these gho^rtly vLifcaiU'i 
were the product of the imagination of those who 
were impressed by the events then taking place. 
To this it is replied that there is no trace of it in the 
narrative which now is, and jq-piin.-Mily h.i- been 
from the first, an integral part d: i In- (;i)-p('i. 

It is explained by saying that we have in the 
incident a L''-;‘-''-‘.o".y to the supernatural 

character power of our Lord’s 

death; the oi-i affect nature (earth- 

quake), the Jewish economy (the rent veil), and 
human life (centurion), but that its influence pene- 
trated even to the unseen world. The narrative as 
it stands says that it was at the moment of His 
death that the tombs were opened, but that the 
actual rising of the saints did not take place until 
after the Lord’.s resurrection. He was ‘ the first- 
fruits of them that slept.’ The fact that the inci- 
dent is found in one Gospel only is, it is^ urged, no 
necessary argument against its credibility. On 
this view, the question as to who were the saints 
would seem to "be answered by the narrative itself. 
The tombs were near Jerusalem, and the fact of 
•• implied in the appearance of the risen 

< • city suggests that the saints were some 

of those who, during their earthly life, had been 
led to faith in Jesus as the Messiah : godly people 
of the type of Anna, Simeon, Zacharias, and Elisa- 
beth, Those who accept its genuineness fully 
recognize that the incident is mysterious, but they 
point out that the narrative as it stands is a calm, 
quiet statement, marked bjr reserve and by the 
absence of all legendary details. The upholders of 
the ’I \ (■-•‘-i-'li ’ it full of spiritual mean- 
ing.'- character of our Lord’s 

death in relation to the holy dead, holding that it 
Avas a manifestation of His power over death and 
the grave (1) by the resurrection of some from 
Hades, (2) by the clothing of them with a resurrec- 
tion body, and (3) by permission to appear to those 
Avho knew them. On this ■. i Tk- r-.i • : \ ? i > to 
be accepted as it is, and tin- <ii‘ ; I't‘ j..-— age 

strictly adhered to without om 1 ei i v( >u i- i n ^ to draw 
conclusions which go beyond tiic bi iei n'.conl. 

Literature. — ( 1) in favour of historicity : Alford, Com . in loo. ; 
Westcott, Introd. to Gospels\ p. 329 f. ; Thinker, vol. v. (2) in 
favour of legendary character : Bruce, Meyer, etc. 

W. H. Gkiffith Thomas. 

SALIM. — Mentioned only Jn 3^ ‘ JEnon near to 
Salim/ to fix the ifface Avhere John was baptizing, 
‘ because there was much Avater there.’ Scrivener’s 
edition of the AV gives as marginal references 
‘Gn 33^®* or Jos 15 ^^? IS 9^*’; other editions 
only the last passage (where the text has Shalim, 
or rather Shaalim, in Heb. n'‘?i?B?), the RV only 
the first (margin). It is to be noticed that the 
former vieAv is also that of Jerome, in his Liber 
inte'i^ret. Heb. Nom., when he writes : ‘ Salim 
pugilli sive volse ant ortus aquarum, quod brevius 
greece dicitur pptfovra ’ ; pugilli and 'Goloe = 

And before Jerome, Origen also exjilained in a 
similar Avay (on Jn lO^®, p. 543 of the Berlin ed.) ; 
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Aivihv 6^fia\fj.bs jSacrdvov Kal ^aX^fx avrhs 6 dva^aivwv. 
In the Com. on 3=^^ the new edition has in the 
text 2aXi>, but thinks in the apiiaratus that 
would perhajis be better. VHth the view of a 
plural agrees the fact that most MSS spell the 
ending -etg, and not --j/g, as in the Complutensian 
Poly^'lott ; the latter spelling {'ZoX^jx) would favour 
identification with 0 ^ 7 ^. In the articde ^‘ExoJs’ (voL 
i. p 35), most of the ' ntifications 

proposed for these pla ■ ■ . XTe maj- 

add that A I NOON H CrrYl TOY ZALI<M> 
is entered already on the mosaic map of Madeba 
on the left bank of the Jordan, and that the oldest 
and most explicit discussion of these sites is found 
in the j^ilgrimage of the so-called SiUua of Aqui- 
tania (or Etheria of Spain), about 3So. A special 
1 .: Ml' 1 '^ pidili.-'hcd in 1903 by C. Mommert 
{jEnon und Lefhn-nUt dir. Tn tf, rv. 

nehst einer AlJifiadlunn iihr.r hinl- j/f dd 
des MelcMscdech, Leipzig), on which see ' (J-. H. 
Gilbert, AJTh xii. 777 ; cf., further, KX. M. Kolkv- 
Xides : o iu lopddvr} roxo? Trjs ^airriceuis rov Kvpiou /cal 
TO fiova(FT7}pLOP Tov dyiov npodpojxov (Jerusalem, 1905) ; 
also Lolir, ‘Wie stellt sich die neuere Paliis- 
tinaforschung zu den ‘x-Ikt* An, Labe., 

des -T. .. ]; - rd ' 

BlaV ■. i) . . I!' Mi. 

AVhen Silvia had finished Jerusalem, she wished 
to go ‘ad regionem Ausitidem’ to see ‘memoriani 
sancti Job.’ It took her eight days [mamioncs) 
from J erusaleni to Carneas : ‘ in quo itinere iens vidi 
super ripam Jordanis fiuminis vallem pulchram 
satis et amcenam, abundanteni vineis et arboribus, 
quoniain aqiue multse ibi erant et optinise satis. 
Kaiii in ea valle vicus erat grandis qui appellatur 
nunc Sedwia. In eo ergo vico, qui est in media 
pianitio, in medio loco est montieulus non 

satis grainH', -ed factus sieut solent esse tunibje, 
sed : ibi ergo in summo eeclesia est.’ She 

inquires after the place, and receives the answer : 

‘ haec est eivitas regis Melchisedech, quse dicta est i 
ante Salem, unde nunc corrupto sermone, Sedinut 
a] > pel lat iir i ] i^e vicus. ’ For further details, amongst 
wliich U tlie statement that when people dig tor 
foundations of new buildings, they fii'.d ‘ ;iPnin>i:c^ 
et de argento et seramento modica rise 

reader is referred to Silvia. She then remembered 
that in the Bible it was wuntten : ‘ Baptizasse sanc- 
tum Johanneni in Enon juxta Salim.’ Therefore 
she inquired also after Ailnon, and was shown the 
place ‘ in ducentis passibus . . . hortum pomaiium 
valde amcenum, ubi ostendit nobis in medio fontem 
aqu^ (»]itim*e <at!-^ et purse, qui a semel integrum 
iluviuMi (iiiiii? iobau. Habebat autem ante se ipse 
fons lacum, ubi parebat fuisse operatum sanctum 
Johannem baptist.aisi. Tnnc dixit Tiobii> iji-esanctust 
lires-ln tor : Tn liodie hie hortus aliter non appella- 
tur grsBCo sermone nisi cepos tii aghv lohanni, id 
est quod VOS dicitis latine “hortus sancti Jo- 
hannis”’ (for further particulars, see again the 
text). Going on for some time ‘per vallem Jor- 
danis super ripam fluirdnis ipsius,’ the traveller 
sees after a little the town of the holy prophet 
Elia, ‘ id est Thesbe,’ where his cave is, and also 
‘ memoria sancti Gethse,’ of 'whom we read in the 
Books of the Judges (this is, of course, Jephtiiali, 
and not Gad, as has been suggested by Mommert). 

This localization of the two places agrees exactly 
with the statement of Eusehius that JEnon was 8 
miles south from Scythopolis (see vol. i. p- 35, and 
supply from the Berlin ed. p. 152, the reference to 
Procopius, who helps to fill up the lacuna in the 
Greek text with ZaXougtas, just as J erome reads). 
But instead of seeking the place west of the 
Jordan at Sheikh Salim, Mommert now seeks 
JEnon east of it at 'Am Djirm (‘well of the 
leprosy ’), at the foot of the hill ‘ Scharabil^ as he 
spells it, or ‘ Seharhahlt ’ as it is spelt on the map 


of Fibcher-Gutiie, opposite to TcU Eidhgak, with 
which it has been identified hitherto. 

We thus get the folioving identifications : ( 1 ) 
Tdl Eldhgah, (2) Sharahil, (3) Scdb/i east ot 
2hiblu.s, (4) llbidy Sideim near Anata, (5) b4^?^ 
Karim, (G) ShiUdm in the Xegeb. A definite result 
has not been reached as yet ; the identity of ..Enon 
! and Bethany ( J n 1-® VAd) is not improbable. 

Eb. ZSTestle. 

SALMOU’. — A link in our Lord’s genealogy (Mt 
1 ^', Lk 322 [RTm SrdnJ). 

SALOME (Gr. ZoXtiui?, possibly shortened from 
Heb. ShtiomPe!, or the name = Shalom 

with Gr. termination). — 1. Tlie daughter of Hero- 
dias, mentioned (although not by name) in Mt 
Xlk G---28. See Hebob in vdl. i. p. 722“, and 
Hebodias. 

2. The mother of James and John, and wife of 
Zebedee (Xlk 15^^^ 16^ ; cf. Jn 19’-^, Mt 20"*^ 27^). In 
St. Mattliew’s account of the ambitious request of 
the sons of Zebedee, she is represented as coming 
with her sons and prostrating herself before Jesus, 
St. Mark does not inention her in this connexion. 
She was one of the women who followed our Lord 
and ministered to Him {7}ko\oij$ovp aiVy Kal ovqKovow 
avTtp, Mk 15"*^), and was present at the Crucifixion. 
AJongAvith Maiy Magdalene ana M.ry mother 
of James the Little, she came V.o Sabbath 
was over, bringing fragrant oils [dpihpLara, fxvpa [Lk 
23^“]) with which to anoint the body of Jesus. In 
the narrative of St. John there are mentioned as 
present at the Crucifixion (standing ‘by the cross’) 

‘ his mother and his mother’s sister, Mary of Clopas 
and Mary Magdalene.’ It has been argued by 
some that three women only are here mentioned, 
and that the words ‘ XIary of Clopas ’ are explana- 
tory of ‘his mother’s sister.’ Xlost of the more 
recent commentators, however, notably Westcott 
(‘St, John’ in Speakers NT Commentary, p. 275), 
hold that four women are meant, and that ‘his 
mother’s sister’ is Salome. The following con- 
siderations .seem fairly conclusive in favour of this 
latter view : (1) it is most unlikely that two sisters 
i.i a ‘‘piiJ'Iy should bear the same name; 

2; b-'u mother and his mother’s 

i ; Mtii-x v*'‘ and Alary XIagdalene’) is 

of ,Si. rji,hn; (3) ‘the circuitous man- 
ner of describing his own mother is in character 
with St. John's manner of describing himself’ 
(W. L. Bevan in Smith’s BB, art. ‘ Salome ’) ; (4) 
the Peshitta inserts ‘ and ’ before Alary of Clopas ; 
(5) Mary Alagdalene, Alary the mother of James 
the Little (who is certainly the same as Alary of 
Clopas), and Salome are mentioned by St. Alatthew 
and St. Alark as present. The supposition that 
Salome=‘ his mother’s sister’ harmonizes St.John’s 
account with that of St. Alatthew and St. Afark.* 
See also artt. Clopas, AIaey. 

Literature. — Besides the authorities quoted in the article^ 
see Wieseler, SK, 1S40, p. 648 ff.; art, ‘Salome’ in Hastings’ 
DB (cf. art. ‘ Herod,’ «&.), in Emyc. BihZ., and in Herzog’s 
JPBE; Commentaries of H. A. W. Moyer (Eng. i>- lSS''i), Alford, 
and Luthardt (on St John’s Go»ncl,' “li.. Enu'- rr. I?i0, where, 
against his former view, he identiilcs Saloiuo wiih ‘ hi.^ n-oiheris 
sister*). U. \V. Fl'LE'OHD. 

SALT (dXas). — Salt has been used from very early 
times to season and i>re.serve food. In Palestine 
there was always a plentiful "upily. The chief 
sources were (and are) the greni rock-salt ciifis 
kiioAvn as the Khasm Usduin to the S.W. of the 
Dead Sea, and the marshes and pools around its 
shores. The cliffs are from 30 to 60 feet high, and 
stretch from 6 to 7 miles along the coast. In the 

*■ Epiphanius iEcer. Ixxviii. S) says that Salome was a daughter 
of Joseph, and Nicephorus Callistus (JETE ii. 3) mak^ her Joseph’s 
wife. These traditions, at any rate, indicate a belief in some con- 
nexion between Salome and the house of Joseph. 
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Bible this sea is sometimes called the ‘ salt sea ’ 
(Gn 14:^ Dt 3^'^). Three lbs. of its water are said 
to yield 1 lb. of solid salts. 

In addition to its common nse as a condiment or 
preservative of food^ salt from early times had 
religious and social . As a fitting 

emblem of ‘ ■ - it was imbiliiully offered 

along with i' ■ ^ ■ (cf. Lv 2 -'V Tbo pre- 

servative qualities of salt probably led to h - 
regarded as an essential element in the -u 

any enduring covenant (cf. Lv 2'^^, Nu !>•. 2 < 'i 
13^). As a sacrificial meal was usually celebrated 
in connexion with the making of a covenant, the 
salt of the meal naturally became the salt of the 
covenant. Among Eastern peoples, ‘ to eat of his 
salt’ is a sign of enduring friendship and peace. 
The Arabs use the phrase ‘ there is salt between us ’ 
as expressing the fact that a bond of loyalty is in 
existence (cf. Ezr 4^'*). 

In the Gospels, salt is used for the most part 
; ( 1 ) As an emblem of preservation 
r']'"* ' <-iM 1 ‘Ye are the salt of the earth’ 

"> ’ ■ I' ’lew spiritual life of the disciples 
was to i‘uriiy ;ira itc-clv(‘ rh(i life of the world. 
Jesus ^oioiimly w.-ii-'w iIscm! i’ gainst the danger of 
h.-b g lb;- ;i ni r v. Iib-h vonid (‘oable them to fulfil 
[' I'l: ‘'-r-.' , ‘ :‘.)r if i -.iL have lost its savour 
(‘become saltless,’ Mk 9®®), wheremth shall it be 
salted ? ’ (Mt 5^^ 1| Lk 14^^). ( 2 ) There is also a sug- 
gest: ■ r j a symbol of concord in 

the < - ■ ■ \ ‘ yourselves, and be at 

peace one vuth another ’ (!Mk 9®^) ; for it is given in 
connexion with disputes or discussions as to which 
of the disciples should be the greatest (Mk 
These disputing^ may also ’ ■ '.b d 

the influences which render ; ■ ■ . ^ ‘ ^ . 

(3) As a symbol of incorruption in connexion \vith 
sacrifice. In Mk the words Tracra 6ua-la dXi 
akLo-d^o-erai are omitted by Tischendorf, WH, and 
Nestle, following MSS l^BLA. The words in the 
text thu-^ adju-^ted (jras ydp Trvpi dXccr^ijcreTai) have 
been translated ‘ for every one shall be salted for 
the fire’ (Edersheini, Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah, ii. 121 ), and ‘ for every one shall be salted 
with fire ’ (BV). The latter is almost certainly the 
right translation, since ‘ with fire’ {Trvpi) takes the 
place of ‘ vuth salt ’ (dX£), as indicating the new 
spiritual element which was to be present in the 
sacrificial life of the disciples- In the old economy 
every sacrifice was to be salted with salt, and 
would not be accepted without it ; so in the new 
economy, the ‘living sacrifice’ of the Christian 
disciple will not be rightly prepared v'ithout the 
‘fire’ which alone makes it acceptable. As the 
old sacrifices were prepared with salt, so the new 
sacrifices must be prepared with fire. The fire is 
most probably to oe interpreted^ as the fire of 
judgment, as in the verse immediately preceding 
{‘ where their worm dieth not and their lire is not 
quenched,’ Mk 9^). There is a twofold judgment 
by tire. It may be Divine and penal (Mk 9 ^), or 
personal and corrective (cf. ‘If Ave would judge 
ourselves we should not be judged,’ 1 Co 11 ^^). 
The previous context interprets tlie personal, salu- 
tary judgment hy fire, by wliicli the life is to he 
prepared as an acceptable sacrifice : ‘If thy hand 
offend thee, cut it otf ; it is better for thee to enter 
into life maimed, than having two hands to go into 
hell, into tlie fire that never shall he quenched ’ (cf. 
Mk Swete {St. Mark, ad lot.) interprets 

the fire of the Christian life as the Holy Spirit, hut 
fire as a symbol of the Spirit is not found in Mark. 
It may, however, he said that no self- judgment 
will be complete, or sufficient, unless it is carried 
through under the influence of the Holy Spirit. 

Literature. — ^W. B. Smith, art. * Salt,* Mneyc. ; E. 

Hull, art. ‘Salt,’ Hastings’ J)B; Beyschlag, NT Theol. i. 180; 
Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, ii. 62 ff.; Bruce, Training of the 


Twelve, p. 215, notes ; Kelman, Expos. Times, xii. [1900] p. Ill ; 
Shalders, Expositor, 1st ser. xi. [1880] p. 79 if. 

John Beid. 

SALUTATION,— See Greetings. 


SALYATION. — The Gospel usage of this word is 
closely connected with that of OT. 

The corresponding Heb. words are derivatives of and 
^2£3. Of the former, the Niphal and Hiphil are found in the 
verb ; of noun forms or and 

some proper names, of which the most important is Vjmrr 
‘ Jehovah is salvation.’ The root Ss: occurs in ' ' x • ' ' • ' 
Hiphil of the verb ; its only noun-derivativi - ■ / - - 

Est The fundamental meaning of 

appears to be ‘enlargement,’ whence the notion of ‘deliver- 
ance’ naturally springs, the same association of ideas being 
observed in the use of ‘ compression,’ ‘ confinement ’ as figures 
for ‘ distress.* So far as the verbal forms of both roots are con- 
cerned, the idea of ‘ saving’ is entirely negative, that of deliver- 
ance from some evil, no reflexion being passed upon favourable, 
A neg'ative sense is very clear in such 
. where the positive results of the saving 
act are named as something additional. From other words 
denoting deliverance ‘ to save ’ is distinguished by the constant 
presence of two elements, that of a delivering agent, and that 
of an active interposition on his part for the removal of actual 
evnl or peril. For mere ‘ preservation ’ or mere ‘ escape ’ other 
words are used : ‘ healing ’ also * " '‘fferent terms ; 

cf. Gn 457 4725 , Ex 117, Jer 48®, ^ !“ , Job 26 . The 

evil from which salvation takes place varies ; in most cases it is 
■ • >■'' of Israel by its enemies ; sometimes, though not 

■ I ■ . . appears in the acute form of individual or 

*• . »i. . ■ (Ps While the noun-forms frequently 

have the same negative meaning as the verb, they pass over 
more readily into the ]>obiiive btn-e, so that the act of deliver- 
ance becomes the point of ■' ^ ■■ owal of favour, 

blessing, and prosperity . come to mean 

‘victory’ (IS 14^, 2S 192 2 K s'l, Is 6018). ‘Salvation’ be- 
comes synonymous with other positive terms like ‘ righteous- 
ness,’ ‘blessing,* ‘light’ (Is 45« 4618 49® 6110 621, pg 24® 106*^). 
In the Prophets and the Psalter it obtains an eschatological 
(M- ."‘a'’’ ) ! - and stands as one of the terms for the great 

6 - .“I <h’ and the final blessedness to follow (Is 122f- 

4517,22 498 516. 8 627 66 l, Jer 236 3316 Mic 77, Hab 38- 18, Ps 147 
354 7412 858 982. 3 iop27. 32 11815. 21 ). The religious importance 
of the conception in the OT springs not so much from the 
nature of the evil removed, or from the nature of the blessed- 
ness bestowed, as rather from the fact that salvation, of what- 
ever nature, is a work of Jehovah for His people, a Divine 
prerogative; hence the frequently ‘i*- '.tenients that 
salvation belongs to Jehovah, is of -i ■' *. ! .t Jehovah is 

salvation, the Saviour of T'-rc.-l 0 ' !■ , -.■■■, 2 Oh 2017, Is 

122 . 33322 ^ Ps 88 622 iisin Ji). |j «.(•, far as salvation is valued 

not merely from the point of view of its benefits for man, but as 
a ;pledge of the Divine favour, the idea becomes spiritualized in 
principle. Besides, in so far as all national 'h '*■ ; i‘ ■ - in 
the history of Israel have a religious and mort,' ■ it 

is felt that every act of salvation must have for us anieceaent 
a change in the people’s spiritual condition (Is 3322 . 24). in a few 
pa«->si‘z< *- lh«- n i-dircoilv nc d iron: the iiiU o'l.'il- 

I'oHlioal lo liu- yn.rf!-. r. .«.plurc. nairtd :ho 

< Ml from wliioh J-rad or Uu iriduidnal is MiM‘d (L/k Ps 

5114). ^ 

The LXX renders the Heb. verbs by o-uluv, the nouns by 
e-oiTY.picc and B-oDTipiov. These words, however, are likewise used 
TO render Heb. terms of a different shade of meaning, and thus 
to a lai^e extent the nice distinction of the original between 
‘salvation’specifically so-called and such more general terms is 
obscured. Thus stands for kj 7D Niphal, Piel, and Hiphil, 
fr^uently in the Passive for mere ‘ escape,’ also for forms of 
t 37 S and n’n. On the other hand, never bears in the 

LXX the specific sense of ‘ healing ’ (Jer 17i^). 

In the Apocryphal and Pseudepigrapbic.'il writings the usage 
does not vary much from that of the OT ; ct Sir 5112 fsl 
»freuXtiets), Wis 167 ^ Jth 91^, En 487 (of ‘the Son of Man’ ; ‘in his 
name are they being saved, and he is the God of their lif^ ’) 503 


Bar 423 . 24 . Test, .Jnd. 22, Tcsd. Dan .5, Test. Napht. 8, Jub 2329, 
IMac 430 99 , 4 Mac 117 i.").* (‘piety which saves unto clornal 
life *) 1527 . In most of these paesages the coureprion is cschato- 
logical-posith e, ami in many of them it has rtference to the 
issne of the Last Judgment, wiieroin lies a transition from the 
OT to the NT usage. There is also an ad\ancc in Ihi's, that in a 
couple of instances the act of salvation is connected with the 
Messiah. 


In the Gospels occurs 54 times (not count- 

ing Lk 17^, where ^(aoyov7}(reL is better attested 
than a-ibaei of the TB, nor Mt a verse omitted 
by the best authorities). The noun o-urrTjpla occurs 
5 times (not counting aitJbvLos a-cjTTjpta in the rejected 
shorter conclusion of Mk.) — Lk 1 ®^* ^i* 77 199 jj^ 422 ^ 
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TO a-iaTrjpioy toimd twice — Lk 2 ^^' 3 ^. Of the in- 
stances of tins u:>e of the verb 14 relate to the de- 
liverance from disease or demoniacal possession — 
Mt 9-^* Mk 5^- 6 ^® 10^“, Lk 8 ^®- 271 a 

18^^ Jn 11 ^- ; in 20 instances the reference is to the 
rescue of physical life from some impendinti peril 
or instant death — Mt 8 -® 14*^*^ 1025 274u. -ij ^...,,' 49 ^ yij, 
34 §35 1530. 31 bis^ Lk 6*-^ 9--^' 56 2335 his 37 . 39 ^ 1227 . in 

the remainder of cases, 20 times, the reference is 
to religious salvation technically so called — Mt 1*-^^ 
10^2 1925 2423 - 22 , Mk 8^5 10^ 1313- 101®, Lk 7^ S^- 9-^ 

1323 1826 1910^ Jn 317 534 109 1247, 

noun aoynjpia 

is used twice in the OT sense of deliverance from 
the enemies of Israel— Lk 1®®* ; and 3 times in 

the more specifically religious sense — Lk 19^, 
Jn 4^. rb aojT'QpLov in Lk 2^ has the same dis- 
tinctly^ religious associations ; in 3® it stands in a 
quotation from Is 40®, where the meaning is 
c- from the OT point of view. 

1 . hipt we examine the passages relating to 
the deliverance from diseases or demoniacal posses- 
sion. The question is whether the import of 
3 'c&i'€tz/ here is exhausted by the notion of ‘ healing.’ 
The Greek word has this meaning, being con- 
nected with orQs (< 7 dos), ^ whole,’ ‘ sound,’ therefore 
ad^^€Lv=: ‘ to render whole, sound.’ The AV accord- 
ingly renders in most of these cases ‘ to make 
whole’ or ‘be whole,’ in two ‘to heal’ (Mk 5 ^, 
Lk 8 ^®), in one ‘ to do well ’ (Jn 11 ^^), and only once 
‘to save’ (Lk 18'^). In one instance it offers ‘to 
save ’ as a marginal reading for ‘ to make whole ’ 
(Mk 10 ®^). KV everywhere follows the render- 
ing of AV except that it makes the two passages 
where the latter has ‘ to heal ’ and the one passage 
where it has ‘ to save ’ uniform with the others ; 
further, that it renders in Jn ‘ to recover,’ and 
that it offers in all passages except Mk 6 ®® the 
.dtemative ‘to save.’ It should be 
■■I,*;, on other occasions the Evangelists 
use, and make Jesus use, different words, whose 
import is restricted to ‘healing’ in the medical 
sense, and that not only where the object is some 
disease or disability, but also with a personal 
object ; so (Mt 4^ ^4 g7. 16 935 101 . 8 i 2 Vi- is 

1414 1530 1716. 18 192 211 ^, Mk 13^ 3^- 15 65- 13, Lk 

423. 40 515 07 . 18 721 82 . 43 91. 6 IQ 2 IJM 148^ 010) ^^d 

la<reaL (Lk 01® 9- n* ^3 144 2251, 447 ), The ques- 

tion is not, of course, whether the element of 
‘ Ipaling ’ as a connotated idea should be entirely 
eliminated from cnh^eLv. Not only would this have 
been impossible to a Greek speaker or writer in 
cases where the saving act as a matter of fact con- 
sisted in or involved healing, but it is also ex- 
cluded by the observation that Jesus more than 
once referred to His saving work as the work of a 
physician, and in the instruction to His disciples 
spoke also of it as ‘ healing ’ (Mt 91 ^ IQi* ® 13i5, Mk 
2^’, Lk 41 ® o®i 91 * ^ 10®)- The only point at issue is 
whether the Evangelists are aware of a difference 
between statements where ‘ healing ’ is designated 
as such, and other statements where ‘ healing ’ is 
implied, but where for a certain purpose it is char- 
acterized as ‘ saving.’ 

The data above cited show that this last ques- 
tion must be answered in the affirmative. In 
view of the fact that Aramaic lies behind the Greek 
form of the words of Jesus or the Evangelists, 
we shall also have to assume a clearly marked 
difference between the two sets of cases. The 
additional element which the use of <rd}^€iv intro- 
duces into the situation is that of deliverance 
from the sphere or power of death. In Mk 3*, 
Lk 6®, while speaking of His healing work, our 
Lord contrasts a-db^eiv with dTrofcrelyeiu, which im- 
plies that He re^rded it as the opposite of ‘ kill- 
ing,’ i.e. as rescuing from death and restoring to 
life. According to Mk 5^, the purpose of ‘ being 
saved’ is ‘to live.’ In Lk 7® the use of 


the ]»repO'-itio!i marks the process as a transition 
ii-OMi deaiii lu life. It is true that in some 
instances the disease or inhrmity from which 
Jesus saves is not fatal in itself, f^.y. the withered 
hand (Mk 3^), the issue of blood (5-^^). ^-erlaiTily 
some of the diseases of 6^®, blindness ',19'’“;. .Siili 
even here the act of saving is viewed not from a 
medical point of view, but from the religious point 
of view, according to which all disease and in- 
firmity lie on the side of death, so that it belongs 
to the function of one who delivers from death to 
work deliverance from these consequences of sin 
and precursors of death likewise. 

This is further confirmed by the general inter- 
pretation Jesus puts upon His healing miracles as 

With regard to the casting out of demons, the 
correctness of this view is vouched for by the ex- 
plicit statement (Mt 12^= Lk IP®). But it applies 
equally well to the other miracles of healing. 
Jesus did not look upon these as works of phil- 
anthropy merely, or as signs authenticating His 
mission primarily. While the latter was one of 
the purposes for wdiieh they were intended — and 
this is brought uu: promi-K-n: ly in the Fourth 
Gospel — in the Sviiopi’c-. v.-:ic:v Jesus’ teaching 
is centred in the *Kingdoni-idea, the miracles are 
before all oJ.-o of the actual approach of the 
Kingdom, — pro(,p ;iiai the saving power of God, 
which calls tl;<' Ivingiiom into being, is already in 
motion, and t lieierc^re >0 many instances of <r<h’{€iv. 
Jesns’ saving power is simply the Kingdom-power 
applied to the individual under the influence of sin 
and death. Thus only can we naturally explain 
the fact that, where ‘salvation’ has a direct 
religious reference, both in our Lord’s ovti and in 
the later Apostolic teaching, the close connexion 
between it and the ideas of death and life is 
unmistakable. If this religious usage is at all 
dependent on the I'liy-'ic.il a.-'pecr of our Lord’s 
"Uving activity, it can i»e only ibrough ihe common 
element of victory over sin and death. Jesus 
Himself has siiiliciently indicated the connexion 
between the two, both in the Synoptical sayings 
and in the Johannine discourses. In the former 
the physical evils, which the >uvhig KiTigdom- 
power removes, have a moral ami <]iiriii-ial back- 
ground. Hence Jesus makes such physical saliva- 
tion the occasion for suggesting and working the 
profounder change by vdiich the boiuL of sin are 
loosed, and the rule of God set up in the inner life 
of man. The external and the internal are sig- 
nificantly placed side by side as co-ordinated halves 
of an identical work (Mk 2®). And in the Fourth 
Gospel we are explicitly told tiuit the physical act >4 
are intended to point to corresiioiuinig spiritual 
transactions; the healing of tiio ijlirid. the raiding 
of the dead, are symbolic of Jesus’ saving work in 
the spiritual sphere (5^^ 9®- 12^* -®}. On three 
occasions our Lord lias brought out the spiritual 
significance of the phy-ical salvation by calling 
specinl a,ttention to its dependence on the exercise 
of faith ; the woman with t!ie issue of blood 
(Mk b^^—Mt 9^— Lk 8^), the blind man near 
Jericho (Mk 10®^= Lk 18**^), one of the lepers 
(Lk 17^®)- The words ‘thy faith has saved thee’ 
are on these occasions the same as were used in 
such a case of purely spiritual salvation as is 
recorded Lk 7®®. They were intended as a sug- 
gestion that faith, which liad yielded such results 
in the physical sphere, coultl be made equally 
fruitful in the sphere of spiritual salvation. Thus 
the external and internal are linked together by 
the common factor of faith. 

That a-di^eiv has to do with the contrast of life 
and death becomes plain also from those instances 
of its natural use where deliverance from evil [ 
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other than disease or demon -possession is referred 
to, for here everywhere the evil is that of physical 
death (jSIt S-° 14^^ 16*-^^ 27'^*^- Mk 
Lk 9-"' 2333- 39, Jn 1237). 

2. In connexion with the direct! u MUj'ioun use 
in the Gospels several questions emcr^-e. ('!) Is 
the saving act, when belonging to the spiritual 
sphere, still viewed as a translation from death 
into life, and Avhat is the meaning of death and 
life as related to salvation in this sphere ? (2) Is 
the deliverance conceived liaU»l<>gii-.il‘'y. as 
-»■ ■ ;* 'o be experienced in rn.<‘ La^( ihiy. or 

■ ' i . : ■ « ; ■ as an experience already attainable 

in this present life ? (3) Is the conception negative 
or positive, or both negative and positive, i,e, does 
it express merely the removal of spiritual evil, or 
also the bestowal of positive spiritual blessings, 
especially the gift of life in a iDositive, pregnant 
sense ? 

(1) The answer to the first question is that 
spiritual salvation still revolves around the con- 
trast between life and death, and that in a twofold 
sense. Both as subjective and as objective states, 
death and life come under consideration here. In 
other words : Jesus saves from spiritual death as a 
condition of the soul, and He saves from eternal 
death as a punishment awaiting the sinner. As 
the object of His saving activity, our Lord names 
TO dwoXuAos * that which has become lost and now 
is lost ’ (Mt 10® 1524 18^2-14^ Lk 154. 6. 8. 24 igio)^ jTrom 
the figures used it appears that the Gr. dTrSWva-dat 
has in this connexion the sense ' miss,’ ^ be missing,’ 
not primarily the sense destroy,’ ‘be destroyed.’ 
The ‘lost’ are like sheep gone astray upon the 
mountains, like the coin slipped out of the hand 
of its owner, like the prodigal who has left the 
father’s home. A lost condition means estrange- 
ment from God, a missing of all the religious and 
moral relations man is -■■■jn d I*, ‘is-iain towards 
his Maker. But this 1 « " i m ■ i i j : « • : ■ is further 
identified by Jesus with spiritual death, for of the 
prodigal the father declares : ‘ This thy brother 
was dead and is alive again, and was lost and is 
found ’ (Lk lo^'** 32). Elsewhere also the state of 
sin is described as a state of death (Mt 822, 
Lk 20®®). Salvation of ‘the lost,’ therefore, is 

/ • '*■ ■■ I death. As such it includes 

■ - ■ ■■ .■ moral-religious renewal. 

To the woman who had anointed Him Jesus said : 
‘Thy faith hath saved thee ; go in peace,’ and this 
obviously repeats in another form the preceding 
statement, ‘Thy sins are forgiven’ (Lk 748. eoj 
the case of Zaccheeus also assurance of pardon is 
undoubtedly implied when Jesus declares ‘salva- 
tion’ to have come to liis house (19®). Here, how- 
ever, the salvation manifests itself also in the 
moral transformation of the publican, issuing 
directly into repentance and good works. The 
prodigal is pardoned and restored to the privileges 
of sonship. But salvation is not confined to ae- 
liverance from this subjective spiritual death, just 
as the conception of being ‘ lost ’ is not exhausted 
by estrangement from God. dTr6Xkv(T&at is used in 
a retributive sense in connexion with the Judgment 
of God to which the sinner is subject ; it involves 
cxi)osurc to objective death as a result of con- 
ileinnation. With reference to this the tw'o senses 
of the verb, ‘to be missing’ and ‘to be destroyed,’ 
are used side by side. From the point of vi^w of 
man the judgment may bring a ‘ losing ’ or a ‘ find- 
ing,’ ‘koc])ing’ of the soul or life (Mt 10®® 16®®, Mk 
8®®, r.k 9‘“'‘- 1 Jn I225j^ From the point of view 

of God as Judge it may bring ‘ destruction.’ This 
is the dird^Xeia, which is spoken of in Mt 5®® 7^ 10®® 
18^^ Lk IS®*®, Jn 3^®*!® 6®® 10^ 17^^ jga The two 
aspects of d7r6\\vcr6ai — the subjecti^'e spiritual 
‘being lost’ and the objective retributive ‘being 
lost’ or ‘perishing’ — are joined together in Mt 


lgio-14^ where first the sinning one is compared to a 
sheep gone astray and to he sought, and then, to 
give the motive for this search after the subjec- 
tively lost, Jesus adds : ‘ Even so it is not the will 
of your Father who is in heaven, that one of these 
little ones should perish’ {droXTjraL) ; that which is 
already lost in the one sense must he diligently 
sought, lest it should be lost in the deeper, abso- 
lute sense. And the deliverance from this final 
dwccXeia, as well as the deliverance from the other 
lost condition, is a-ih^ea-daL, acorTjpia. Thus in Mk 
16^® ‘to be saved’ is the opposite of ‘to he con- 
demned’; in Jn 3^®* ^7 of «to he judged’ and ‘to 
perish,’ in 10 ®* of ‘to he destroyed,’ in 12^7 of ‘to 
be judged.’ This dirdiXeLa, however, not less than 
the other ‘ being lost,’ is - to death. It is 

a losing of the life {^vx\: ' Ifi^®, Mk 8®®, Lk 

924. 25^ X22®) ; its opposite is ‘ to have eternal 

life’ (Jn 3^® lO®®), or ‘to be raised up at the last 
day’ (6®®). _ Thus it api)ears that salvation in its 
specific religious sense is still viewed throughout 
as a deliverance from death and an introduction 
into the sphere of life. 

(2) The second question was whether ‘ salvation ’ 
is conceived O'Dell atologi call y or as ;h’-i j r-x 
perienced already in this present life, i I i.i-i 
answered in X)rinciple by the above, for present 
salvation coincides with deliverance from subjec- 
tive spiritual death ; eschatological salvation coin- 
cides with deliverance from objective death in the 
Judgment. In a number of the passages already con- 
sidered the reference to the present is very plain. To 
the ■woman who anointed Him Jesus addressed the 
words, ‘Thy faith has saved thee.’ Of Zacchseus 
He declared : ‘ To-day is salvation come to this 
house’; and in the following statement — ‘The 
Son of Man came to seek and to save that which 
was lost,’ — the ‘saving’ must k ^ !•■ i ■ e same 
time as the ‘seeking,’ i.e. to ■ ■ ' ■ ■ time of 

our Lord’s earthly ministry. !■ .!■ I*.’ saving 
of the world for wdiich Jesus has come is a present 
thing as distinct from the judging of the world for 
which He has not come, but which is reserved for 
the future. In Mt the sins of the peojple being 
the evil from which Jesns saves, the salvation is 
viewed as a present one. In other passages the 
o-iclia1o1()gicjd reference is equally obvious. ‘He 
L]la^ endures to the end shall be saved’ (Mt 
24^®). ^ Mt 102®, Mk 8®®, Lk 9^4 speak of the finding 
or saving of life in the future Judgment as condi- 
tioned by the willingness to sacrifice one’s life here. 
This is clear from the context (v.®® in Mk., v.^ in 
Mt. = v.26in Lk). 

The point of the saying- is not, as often interpreted, that for 
one kind of life, physical life, given up, another kind of life, 
spiritual life, will be received in return ; in which case the 
future tenses might he purely logical, and ' - - - 

reference implied. Tlic moaning is that for I . ■ . ■ 

sense, sacrificed by accepiing physical death, life in the same 
general sense will be received in reward through the escape 
from death, when Jesus comes to judge and to render every 
man according to his deeds. As Zahn obscri es, llie distinction 
between two kinds of ‘life* or ‘soiil* is scarcely in harmony 
with ihf- TTthr(‘-.\ poiti! of \ *< w. according to which the ‘life ’ or 
the ‘f-oul ’ H frccnmncly c-alh-d * the only one’ {Com. on Matthew, 
in loeoX 

Eschatological is also the reference in the ques- 
tion of the disciples recorded in Mt 103®, Mk lO^®, 
Lk 18®® ‘ Then who can be saved ? ’ The question 
was called forth by Jesus’ declaration, that the 
rich would with great difficulty enter into the 
Kingdom of God, -which was in turn called forth 
by II10 qiio-tlori of rich young man, ‘What 
shall T do. Lint I inny inherit eternal life?’ Here 
‘ lo he -javed - ‘ 10 eiiKu the Kingdom’ = ‘ to inherit 
eternal life,’ and the quali(i(*aiLon of life as eternal^ 
as well as the further context, — St. Peter’s question 
about future rewards, and our Lord’s answer to 
this, — prove that tlie -vi hole discussion is eschato- 
logical in its scope. Mt 2422 y Mk 13®® ‘ Except 
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these days had been shortened, no ilesh would have 
been saved,’ is best understood as follows : The 
temptation in these last times will be so severe, 
that, if their duration had not been kept within 
eertain limits, ail men, even the elect, would have 
fallen away, and so no flesh would have been ulti- 
mately saved in the Day of Judgment. 

This interpretation seems to ho reqai-od by the fact that the 
shortenintf of the days is for the i=ak*e of chu elect. The mere 
preservation of physical life could have no special bearing- upon 
the destin5^ of the elect, since, even when killed in the body, 
they would be sure to inherit the Kingdom ; the whole repre- 
sentation concerning the possibility of none being saved, and the 
shortening of the days, is, of course, 

. ‘ point of view (cf.'Zahn, Com. on 

tJb i/uCuj. 

In the remainder of the pa'^-age^’ there are no 
means of determining wlu-t.ier -salvation’ be 
future or present. For Mt 18^^ (TE only) the 
reference to the present is supported by Lk 19^'^. 
In Lk 8^^ ^that they may not believe and be 
saved,’ the eschatological sense would be q^uite 

E lausible, but the other view is slightly favoured 
y the general import of the parables dealing with 
the present ■ i- of the Kingdom. In 

general, the . ■■■ of the Kingdom as both 

present and future creates a pre>u:!n)iion in favour 
of the view that our Lord regarded salvation as 
both a present and an eschatological experience. 
The form a-wt^pLevoi, ‘ those who are being saved,’ in 
Lk 13-^, probfibly reflects the two-sidedness of the 
process, a< belonging to both present and future, , 
and therefore uniini>l'.ed in this life. In the case 
of the Johannine sa;j’ings (Jn 3^®- 4- 5^ 10®) we | 

shall have to assume, in harmony with the generali- 
zation of the conception of ‘life,’ ‘eternal life,’ in 
the discourses of this Gospel — which makes out of ! 
it a conception indifferent to the distinction between 
present and future — that the same will be true of 
the synonymous conception of salvation. The 
future in 10® is purely logical in its force. 

(3) The third question concerned what may he 
gathered from the Gospels in regard to the^ posi- 
tive or negative context of the idea of religious 
salvation. The negative aspect — escape from death 
— stands in the foreground in Mt 24-, Mk 13^ : if 
the days had not been shortened, not even the elect 
would have escaped the fate of death in the Judg- 
ment ; similarly in Mt 16®®, Mk 8®®, Lk 9®^ : he who 
will sacrifice liis life here shall escape the loss of 
life in the Judgment. Probably Mt 10®® and 24^® 
should be interpreted on the bb*- the 

enduring now will save from in 

the Last Day. On the other hand, in Mt 19®®, Mk 
10®®, Lk 18^®, where ‘salvation’ is equivalent to 
entrance of the Kingdom and inheriting of eternal 
life, the emphasis rests on the positive side. In 
the Johannine passages the positive content of the 
idea is very marked. According to Jn 3^®* 

‘to have eternal life’ and ‘to be saved’ are 
synonymous- In Jn 5®^ also the preceding context 
revolves around the idea of life (w.®^"®®), and in the 
sequel the same idea is again brougliL foi-ward 
(v.®®). Again, in 10®*^® ‘-alvaiion’ and ‘life’ 
appear in close conjunction ; 12^^ receives its inter- 
pretation from The same difference as is ob- 
servable with reference to eschatological salvation 
ir-ay be observed where present salvation is spoken 
of. " Sometimes the conception is negative (^Mt I®% 
Lk 7®®), sometimes positive as well as negative (Lk 
19^®) ; the salvation which came to Zacchaeus’ house 
certainly included more than pardon, since it issued 
in renewal of life. The facts, therefore, do not 
bear out the contention of B. Weiss, who main- 
tains that (TfbteadaL has everywhere a purely nega- 
tive meaning. 

In the saying of Lk 19^® Jesus declares ‘saving’ 
to be the highest category under which His Messi- 
anic activity is to be subsumed. He came to save. 


i,e. His entrance into the world was for this specific 

g urpose (cf. Mk 10*^^). The connexion between 
[im and salvation consists not merely in this, 
that as a preacher of the gospel He proclaims it. 
Everywhere the supposition is that salvation is 
in some way bound to His Person. For the Johan- 
nine discom'ses this needs no proof. But it is no 
less true for the Because He lodged 

with Zaecha^iis, Milva; i jii entered the latter’s house. 
The rich young man -vvas not saved, because he 
refused to follow Jesus. The saving acts in the 
physical sphere are suspended on faith, and this 
faith involves trust in Jesus, — in Jesus, to be sure, 
as the instrument of God, but none the less so 
that on Jesus’ Person together %vith God the act 
of faith terminates. It is p-y{-i:oh,*:ic*aby incon- 
ceivable that in those who v, ere lieipcd by the 
miracles of Jesus, faith should not have assumed 
the form of personal trust in Him. Faith in God 
and faith in Jesus here inevitably coalesce. On 
the occasion of the storm, Jesus re- .like" ; lie d:"ei 3 ‘ler. 
for their lack of confidence in His pre-ence virii 
them as a guarantee of absolute safety (Mt 8®®). 
Similarly Peter, when walking upon the water, 
calls upon Jesus to perform the saving act. From 
the close connexion in which these transactions 
stand to the specific religious salvation, it may be 
safely inferred that in the latter also Jesus occuifles 
a necessary place. This is confirmed by Lk 7®®, 
where the woman’s faith, which is declared to 
have saved her, consists in the attitude of truKst 
she had assumed towards Jesus ; the love sho's\Ti 
the Lord is here the result of the for- b c of 

sins (v.'^^b and inasmuch as this love :tM on 

Jesus, the faith which conditioned the forgiveness 
must likewise have had Him for its object." Simi- 
larly in the discourse at Caesarea Philippi, ‘salva- 
tion’ in tlie La:?t Day i?. iua<]e dependent on following 
of Jesus and >acrilice of life for Je>U"' ^'^lke and Die 
gospel’s sake, and the corresponding acknowledg- 
ment by Jesus in the Judgment (Mk 8 ^- „ Mt. 

and Lk.). 

It is not true, as is being frequently asserted, of late, that 
in the gospel preached by Jesas there i.-* ro place for His- own 
Person, it being merely a gospel about: Cod. Trionsrh not 
^1* q •“ -•» •• d' . » in acis w-e find our Lord seek- 

‘.'iX i't ' ' ‘ ‘r * faith between the diiaciple and 

Hhnself and, in Himself, wit£i God. If only once in the Synop- 
tics we read o'* in Jesus (Mt and that in a 

passage w ' ‘.-si .n:' I ( i: v of the words us is doubtful, 

this is counterbalanced oy tne fact that not more than once 
God 'i •'= -nr- ‘"ft d a- object of faith (Mk 1122). Jesus, 

<' O' hi' the Judge at the Last Day, w'ho 

w-ould finally dispose of the destiny of all mankjnd, cquld^nqt 
a.'iCifbbi'j: a cential &oteriolo«-k-al ; < ■■*'* ,■ ’'r-. . 

a figure as He was* in His own \ii-w, 'n ' '• ■ < ■ > d- 

of the saving transaction, which in a certain sense forestalls the 
i.ast Ju<ig:i!e:ir. The absOTUv oi more direct ainm.ations of this 
principle ;.s simply the result of Jy/'us' nit-ihod or not directly 
proclaiming p.t fir.'-t TIis Me."S’a’iic dignity, but rathtr allowing it 
to be gradually inferred from the i:nnre'-"ion inacie b\ His Person 
and the witness ot His worKb. (hi ihe ba^'s of our present 
Go«t)c 1 - ayM»-| fr( i>’ ertrer.'* rf constructions of the teaching of 
Jc" b, no r vu v. ■- pw'-'-i-'t than that our Lord represented 
salvation as in some way bound to and wrapped up in His 
Person. i\-\ rciirc^cri- a- something uncondi- 

tioned, t’ows fa- "hi n’lv frv)ri th( 'O'. ( <■: (.kid, which would over- 
leap every iiece^itv of mediation. The parable of the Prodigal 
Son, so often quoted to the contrary, furnishes, when rightly 
read, the clearest demonstration of this, for it was spoken to 
describe not God's attitude tow-ards sinners in the abstract, but 
the appi<‘ac’ ( f Go;! 'o lost men in the appca^arce ot 

ITS ^on F; v ’.!u' .'v; tude of Jei^vs towards pubiicans 

and sinners that drew forth the parable, and therefore it 
describes God's ai'irude towards them as bound to that assumed 
bv Jesus (cf. Fin i."i (.''rein er, ‘Die Gleichni^se Lukas I'l und das 
Kreuz’ in Gcdr. z. Ftnder. Chri^tl. Tht'ol. Heft 4 ). The 

gospel is not a mere announcement of the love of ( 5 od unpre- 
ceded and unattended by anj’ action on His part ; it is the glad 
message of the love of God in action, of what God does in Jesus 
to give His love effect in actual, substantial salvation- The un- 
folding of what the Person of Jesus as the bearer and worker of 
salvation contains could not be fully given by our Lord berore 
His saving work had actually transpired, but had to be left to 
Apostolic teaching. 

3. Humanly considered, salvation is dependent 
on faith. This is not merely explicitly announced 
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(Mk 16^®, Lk 8’^, Jn 3^®*^"), it is likewise pre- 
supposed or expressed in connexion with the heal- 
ing acts of Jesus. It is a striking fact that in the 
Spioptics nearly the whole of our Lord’s teaching 
on faith attaches itself to the performance of 
miracles. This is' because miracles embody that 
saving aspect of the Kingdom to wdiich faith is the 
' ■ . ' . The miracles, almost witli- 
. ■ ' ■ ■ j ■ ■ two features in common. 

Firstly, they are transactions in which the result 
depends absolutely on the forth-putting of the 
Divine supernatural powers, where no human 
effort could possibly contribute anything towards 
its accomplishment. And, secondly, the miracles 
are healing miracles, in which the gracious love of 
God approaches man for his salvation. Faith is 
tb<i .hlitude called for by this twofold 

clcnicT'! i’l saving work. It is the recogni- 

tion of the Divine power and grace, — not, of course, 
in a purely intellectual way, but practically so as 
to carry with it the movement of the w^hole inner 
life. How faith stands related to the saving 
power of God is most clearly illustrated in the 
narrative of Mk 9^'’'’-^. When the disciples could 
not heal the child with the dumb spirit, Jesus ex- 
claimed, ‘ O unbelieving generation 1 ’ The father 
says, after describing the- -cvc,i\:y of the case; 
‘But if thou canstdo aT’yihin^i:. compassion 

on us and help us.’ To this Jesus replies : ‘ What, 
if thou canst ! all things are possible to him that 
believeth.’ Faith is To speak, with 

reference to it, of ‘ : canst’ is an ab- 

surdity. Thus to faith is ascribed what can be 
affirmed of God alone. And elsewhere also this 
same pririciiih^ is emphasized by our Lord (Mt 
2121. 22^ yii- 176)^ The exphin.ation lies 

in this, that faith is nothing oLe ilum that act 
whereby man lays hoM of, ii]>i)r<)priaT(*s, the end- 
less power of God. This line of reasoning, how- 
ever, is not applicable to the miracles only. The 
miracles, as has been shown, illustrate the saving 
work of God in general. All salvation partakes, 
IniMianly '^peaking, of the nature of the impossible : 
ir cnn bo accornplhhed by God alone (Mt 19^*^, 
Mk 10^®* Lk 18^* All genuine saving faith is 
as f)rofoun(ny conscious of its utter dependence on 
God for deliv'erance from sin and death as the 
recipients of our Lord’s miraculous cures were 
convinced that God alone could heal their bodies 
from disease. Faith, however, is more than belief, 
more than a conviction regarding tb.e necessity and 
sufficiency of the Divine power. It also involves 
trust, the reliance upon God’s willingness and 
readiness to save. Jesus never the 

exercise of faith as a mere theor<*-b-<'/ in 

supernatural power. The performance of a sign 
from heaven, such as men might have witnessed 
without trust in God or Himself, He persistently 
refused. He who truly believes, realizes that 
God is loving, merciful, forgiving, glad to receive 
sinners. Faith transfers to God in the matter 
of salvation Avhat human parents experience in 
themselves with reference to their own children, 
the desire to_ help and supply (Mt 77-11). This re- 
liance of faith is not confined to the critical 
moments of life ; it is to he the abiding, character- 
istic disposition of the disciple with reference to 
his salvation as a whole. Faith, in those on whom 
the wonderful cures were wrought, may have 
manifested itself at first as a momentary act, hut, 
as shown above, Jesus frequently called the atten- 
tion of such people to wJiat faith had done for 
them, thus suggesting that it was permanently 
available as an instrument of salvation. 

In proper names, the conception of ‘ saving ’ occurs twice 
in the Gospels, namely, in the name J esus, and in the exclama- 
taon Hosanna. A reflexion upon the meaning of the name 
Joshua is found also in Sir 46^^, and in Philo, who explains it 


by -- ,.'y Mut. Nom. 21). The meaning of Mt 121 is 

not 1 1 ’ .K - • - ‘ 1 bear this name symbolically in illustration 
of the fact that ‘ Jehovah is salvation,’ but rather that in Him 
Jehovah saves, or even, He is Jehovah who saves ; for thus only 
can we satisfy' *m the joining together of the two 

statements, ‘ I - m : -i = < i his name Jesus,’ and ‘for it is he 
that shn.ll save his people from their sins.’ It has been held that 
in the cry ‘Hosanna,’ raised by the peo))lo ai .Tcmis entrance 
into Jerusalem, and by the children in ihe Temple (Ml 219- II), 
the original idea of ‘ saving ’ inherent in this word as an appeal 
to God to bestow salvation (Ps 11S25 ‘Save now, we beseech 
thee, Jehovah ’), was no longer felt by the Evangelists, and the 
word meant with them simply a general shout of applause to the 
Messianic King, equivalent to ‘ Vivat’ or the German ^ HocJi.' 
Dalman (Die WoHe Jesu, i. ISO), who takes this view, couples 
with it the inference that the writer of the First Gospel was 
notaHebrais. ■ the Apostle Matthew, because 

no Hebraist ■ - ' ' ‘ ‘ ‘ ■ -a familiar form. 

He finds the same Both Evangelists, 

according to him, i' ■ ■ ‘ . ' hout in the sense 

which it bore to the early Unuren, ignorant of the Hebrew 
meaning. Dalman therefore assumes that what the people 
actually exclaimed was the simple ‘ Hosanna,* and that both ‘ to 
the Son of David ’ and ‘ in the highest ’ are unhistorical em- 
bellishments dependent on the Greek misinterpretation of the 
wmrd. Zahn, on the other hand (Com. on Matthew, in loco), 
takes the view that to ■ -u- o;'.!'. ■■ p. o]-b of Jesus’ time already 
the o''l • ii-Mil’i-'- of f ' LIi.i)r; .. u- ■ " 0 ,^ iiave become obliter- 
ated, L M ,, already used it as a shout o' ■ p' . ''■ 

Jesus, in which case the Evil t ^ would be ' ■ 

report of the occurrence. I!v 7: does not explain what 

meaning, on this view, the people could have attached to the 
words h 'Toi; which in a shout addressed to Jesus would 

remai*‘ m? Tn vi-'w of this, only twm explanations 

seem . r • hi r i' 0 u- .y adhere to the older opinion that 

oxroevvoe. is consciousl^'^ addressed to God, ‘ save now,’ and that 
vlu AciV£/$ introduces Jesus as the object of the salvation 
invoked from God as Dalman himself observes, being 

sometimes construed with ^ of the object-— Ps 72^ 116®)» and 
that Iv ro7^ v-ipiirro/g di -‘jfiiiL- - I'l T. *. as the place from which 
God is, called upon to -- 1 1 r David. That for the ex- 

pression of the latter idea IS y'4/;V'r&iv would have been absolutely 
necessary can hardly be maintained. Or we may make a dis- 
tinction between the two hosannas, assuming that the former is 
addressed to the Son of David, the latter to God, and both not 
as invocations, but as ascriptions of praise. This is suggested 
by Lk.’s version ( 1938 ), which resolve? the Iv tcT^ v’^/trTo/f 

into the paraphrase Iv ovpotvu slpyivy], fcut do^ec Iv 6>^/er7ots, This 
would be a modification of Zahn’s view, preferable because it 
does not leave the Iv v'^lcrai? unexplained. 

5. To the foregoing may be added a rapid survey 
of the usage of and (rcorrjpla in the remainder 

of the NT. ‘Salvation’ in connexion with heal- 
ing, but at the same time m*:<> the specific 

religious sphere, reappears in Ac 4“*^- 14^. That 
the idea in the Apostolic teaching largely revolves 
around the contrast between life and death, is made 
abundannv plain by the following passages: Ac 
530 I34fr.47^ 5,0 1 Co 5^ 2 Co 1® 7^®, Ph 

320, 2 Ti H®, Tit 3®, He 5^ Ja 1 P 320.21. 

Where the saving act is referred to a definite point 
of time, this is most frequently Ihe (‘'•chatoloLiic;;! 
future (Ro 13A 1 Co 3’'^ o’, Ph l^s. | .v. L>'J’i) 2-‘''. 

He 21® 928, Ja 5^ 1 P P-®*'® 41®). Instances 
where salvation is made a matter of the past or 
pr(i5.ent are Eph 2®- ®, 1 Ti 2^ 2 Ti 1^ Tit 3®, Ja 
1-^ (?), 1 1’ 3^^ Jude In many connexions, how- 
ever, it is not possible to determine whether the 
usage is eschatological or not (Ro l"^® 10^ 2 Co 7^®, 
Eph V^, He 2'% Ja 2^®). For this peculiar indeter- 
mination of the idea the following passages are of 
interest : Ac 2^7, l Co P® 15^, 2 Co 2i®, in all of 
Avhich the [>r(*'*c‘nt: purtieif^hj cnalbfxevoi, ‘those who 
axe being '^.'i\cd,‘ L loutid icf. with the past parti- 
ciple <r€<Tca<rfiivoL, ‘those who have been and are 
saved,’ Eph 2®). The negative aspect of the de- 
liverance is on the whole not more prominent than 
the positive : Ac 2^ (from this crooked generation, 
i.e. from the judgment Avhich will befall it), Ro 5® 
(from the eschatological wrath of God), Ja 5-® 
(from death), Jude ^ (from the fire) ; and, on the 
other hand, Ac 13^* (eternal life), 2 Co 2^® (unto 
life), Ph 3^® (Saviour through the resurrection), Tit 
3® (palingenesia), He (inherit salvation), 2® (so 
great a salvation), 5^ (eternal salvation), 1 P P- ® 
(raheritance=salvation), Rev 12^® (salvation parallel 
with power and Kingdom), 19^ (salvation parallel 
with glory and power). In 2 Ti 1^® the negative 
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and the positive side are named together: ‘our 
Saviour, who abolished death, and brought life 
and immortality to light through the gospel.’ 
Salvation from sin speciheally appears in Ro 11-® 
in a quotation from the LXX of Is 59"*^. 

6. It ought to be observed that crojrrjpia in the 

NT relates to what is -l-v (.'"'‘■d ‘the 

aj)plieation of redempth-o '•! n'-i' from 

‘ the impetration of redemption,’ or the objective 
work of Christ. This is the natural result of its 
original eschatological ‘^ignihc-ariee, for what takes 
place in the end lies on tiie line of the subjective 
transformation of the believer. 

The view has recently been advocated by Wendland (JSN2W 
V, [1904] 351) that the original background of the conception of 
is the rule and influence of evil spirits, of which death 
and disease would be only the peripheral manifestations. The 
facts cited above do not bear out this hypothesis, or even 
favour it. In the Gospels there is only one passage which 
applies iruZ£tv to the casting out of a demon (Lk In all 

other cases of deliverance from demoniacal possession other 
expressions are used. It would be far more correct to saj’ that 
sin and death lie at the centre, demoniacal influence in the 
periphery of the conception. On the other hand, it creates an 
equally wrong distribution of the emphasis to conceive of our 
Lord's /raise; V as in its primary aspect a species of ‘healing,’ 
and of Jesus Himself as chiefly a spiritual physician. Against 
Harnack, who in his work, Die Mhsimi iryid Aaabreitvng des 
Christenthums in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten^ goes too far in 
this direction, Wagner (ZA^TW \i. rv’es, 

that the NT writers do not, like tt- who 

stood under the influence of the Stoic philosophy, view sin as a 
disease of the soul, but as a species of death, and that Jesus is 
to them far more than a physician, viz. One who leads from 
death to life. 

Literature. — Cremer, Lex. bvw and tramr.plot.', the vari- 

ous handbooks on OT aiid-V7' Thcolonii : Klr.'ber, Die ST Lehre 
con dcr .'itnide I'nd Erlosvngy 1S36 ; Titias, DU XT Lehre von 
der SeligJzeit, 4 parrs, 1895-1900 ; Kldpper, Der Brief d. Ap. 
Patd. a. d. Philipper., on l^^* 28 (note) and $20, Der Brief a. d. 
Epkeser on .1”' Ji'id Vnr 'b. D//' '« iSO-i, 

p. 475. ; Woh.a JU ^ I'-o-f. : ';a**'»Tck, 

Reden und l-!.!';', l.' '0, i. pp. ; x.'li'i j, Di- 

Gebu-rtsgesch. Jesn Chridi, 1902; Wendland. ^'2a>Tr,p: Eine 
religionsgesch- T'^ntcrsuchnna-’ in ZXTW r. [lOOi] p. 3355.; 
Wagner, ‘ Ueber U'v3 Derivata iiii NT,‘ i6. ri. [1905] 

p. 205 ff.; Jereniiaa, B<vjyl'nn'>'he', im XT, lOOj, pp 27-46. 

Geerhardus Vos. 

SAMARIA, SAMARITANS. — 1. Description.— 

‘ Samaria,’ originally the name of the city built by 
Omri (1 K 16“-^), became in a very short time a 
common name for the Northern kingdom (Am 3®, 
Jer 31®, 2 Ch 25^®) ; but during the Greek period it 
became limited to the province of Samaria, and so 
in NT times it is the designation of the district 
that lies between Galilee and Judsea (Jn #). The 
limits and extent of the Samaritan territory varied 
from time to time (Jos. Ant. xn. iv. 1 ; 1 Mac 11®^), 
and it is impossible to define with absolute cer- 
tainty the boundaries in (Gospel days. These, how- 
ever, may be known generally. We learn that 
Ginea — the modem Jenin — on the south edge of 
the plain of Esdraelon, was its northern boundary 
(Ant. XX. vi. 1) ; and this is confirmed by the fact 
that Caphar Outheni — now Kefr AdarC—A mOes 
distant, was in Galilee (M. Gittin i. 5). The 
southern boundary is stated as ‘the Acrabbene 
toparchy’ (BJ m. iii. 4), and a village named 
Annath or Borkeas was on the border (xh.). As 
these have been identified ivith the modern villages 
of 'Airabe and BeruMn, we conclude that this 
boundary ran westward to the Shephelah along 
Wady Ish*ar. In that case it would then naturally 
run eastward to the Jordan down Wady Zamar. 
There seems, however, good reason to fix it farther 
north at this point, as Kam Sartabeh seems to 
have been in the hands of the Jews (M. Rosh. ii. 4), 
unless, indeed, it was a border hill accessible alike 
to Je5vs and Samaritans. This seems the more 
likely, as it was the only signalling station in the 
neighbourhood of Samaritan territory where false 
lights could be kindled to deceive the Jews on the 
occasion of the new moons, and this the Samaritans 
are accused of having done (Bah. Rosh. 22& and 
margin). The eastern boundary was, of course, the 


Jordan, while the hill slopes towards the Shephelah 
constituted the western — the plain between Caphar 
..’‘-I Acri: hoi.'ig ’x ji.- v hoai'Iio:’ 

dl-:-I<r i*ai>- GJf'f T6a). This gives us a terri- 
tory of about 20 miles from north to south, and 30 
from east to west. 

The region consists of scattered mountain groups 
and rounded hills vuth plains between, the chief of 
these being Alerj el-Mahna, to the east of Nablus, 
Merj el-Gliuruk or the plain of Samir (a lake in 
the winter and spring), and the plain of Dothan, 
which last opens into the plain of Esdraelon. 
Samaria presents a striking and beautiful contrast 
to Judsea with its barren hills. Here they are for 
the most part covered with fruit trees of every 
kind, chief amoz'g which are the olive, the fig, the 
mulberry, tlie orange, the apricot, and the pome- 
granate- On the Samaritan hills great flocks of 
sheep and goats find pasture. The wkole country 
is studded with villages, and the fertile plains and 
valleys produce rich crops of grain. Only to the 
east, extending along the Jordan boundary, the 
country rough and broken, and the mountains, 
which descend prceipiK-si.Jy to the river, naked 
and barren ; anti thb i liey iiave always been [BJ 
IV. viii. 2). The rest of tlie country is well watered 
everywhere, and in many places it is extremely 
beautiful. In the early centuries the gardens of 
Samaria ('DDno mons, M. Erokhin iii. 2) were 
famous, and to-day the fruit orchards and beautiful 
gardens of Jenin are equally well kno^\^l, while all 
must agree with Thomson (LB ii. 110) when he 
says : ‘ One may be excused fo'* b-'or- i' g 
eritiiusiastic ovm- this pretty ^ or \.’i 
ling with fountains and streams, venhirn t)Ii5o 
groves and fig orchards, interspersed with w^alnut, 
apple, apricot, orange, quince, pomegranate, and 
other trees and shrubs.’ But, notwithstanding its 
.-s.prrh.ri^ V i*. :i<hness and beauty to die soutii 
<-iiiL-U'-y. i 'u- .lev. of the 1st cent, were very un- 
lo that Samaria was part of the 

Holy Land. When they spoke of it they reckoned 
only the three lands ^ — Judma, Galilee, and Peraea 
(M. Shehhiith ix. 2), — always omitting Samaria, as 
not being Jewish soil. But even the district we 
have described is not to be regarded as having been 
at any time fully occupied by the people we call 
Samaritans. The name strictly*’ limited to the 
religious sect, the metropolis of which was Sheclieiu 
(Ant. XI. viii. 6). There, and in many of the 
towns and villages, they were numerous and strong, 
but almost everywhere diere were also Grecian 
settlers, and with the city of Samaria itself the 
Samaritans had little or nothing to do. 

2. History of the Samaritans in them relation- 
ship to the Jews. — Altliougli the Samaritans claim 
descent from the patriarch'^ (Jn 4^^), and present ns 
with an unbroken history, and although it is to 
some extent true thai ibc-y ■•■.'pi'CMusi the spirit of 
the tribe of Ephraim (Itt'rui:'; /.'ncj. >emit. p. 230), 
we mnst dare their characteristic existence as a 
people <»7>ly froizi tb.e time of their conflicts with 
Ezra j»n-i N<-!i<‘iinn!i. We regard the Samaritan 
statement (el-ToUdoth), that 300,000 men besides 
women and children were brought back from captiv- 
ity in the days of Sanballat, as baseless ; but, on the 
other hand,Nvhen Israel was carried away captive, 
a remnant must have been left ; and that such was 
the case we have abundant evidence (2 K 23^'^"®®, 
Jer 41®). Their appearance bs a community dates 
only from the time of their mingling with the 
Ass3rrian colonists settled in the land, and it is 
from the leading party amongst these that they 
are frequently designated Cuthseans (2 K 17^)- 
There can be no question of the accuracy of the 
OT narrative of tbe origmally mixed origin of the 
Samaritans, hut repeated aco^aons from Judaism 
(Neh 13^- ; Ant. XI. viiL 2 and 6), probably ulti- 
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mately outnumbering the original colonists, and 
the manifest reversion to the pure Semitic type, 
induce us to believe that th-' » ■_ Samaritan 

race has but little connexion " Turanian 

colonists, and is probably now of almost as pure 
Hebrew blood as the modern Jew. 

For their \ ! h’ ; all in the 

rebuilding < f' 1 * 'i' : th ' never 

forgave the Jews {Ezr Neh 2-^), and for their 

attempted hindrance of that work the Jews bore 
the Samaritans no less a grudge. The breach 
became irrevocable when a rival priesthood and 
temple were set up on Gerizim. Jewish and 
Samaritan tradition agree as to the date of this 

; event, which Josephus sets dowui wrongly in the 
time of Alexander the Great and Jaddua the 
high priest (B.c. 832) — one hundred years too late 
(Ant XI. viii. 2) ; but, though his account is 
clearly mixed vdth fable, there may still be 
some historical basis for the extra details he 
gives. About B.c. 200, during the weak rule 
of the high priest Onias ii. (ct B.c. 198), the 
Samaritans, being then in a flourishing condition, 
are accused of iia\ing harassed the Jews and 
carried away caiuives to serve as slaves (Ant 
XII. iv. 1). In his account of Jvlaccab?ean times 
Josephus <-o'«i!T;mdiy n( cuses them of denying all 
kinship vIlm dew'-, when they see them in 
suffering and difficulties, and of claiming to be 
Sidonians (A7it XIL v. 5) ; but, on the contrary, 
when good fortune befalls the Jews, they claim 
to belong to that race, and to derive their descent 
from Josex>h (id. IX. xiv. 3, Xi. viii. 6, XII. iv. 5). 
John Hyrcanus (c. B.c. 128) made an exj)edition 
against Samaria (And. Xill. x. 2). After repeated 
succe^<G^ against ilu irrdl\ juid pruie< i<'i Aniiothu.s 
CyziceTKi.", be look Samaria, ra\agc<! ilu' c(;uni:y, 
subdued the Cuthieans who dv, »;lr ab<>iit ilie lonipie 
at Gerizim, and destroyed their temple (Ant Xill. 
i\. lb Hiv'ing- (bo ]; 0 M <){1 of unrest that followed 
Ibc (it'i'o.-ii ion of \^'( i'(?biii*^ (A.D. 6), the Samaritans 
became so aggressive that they came privately into 
Jerusalem by night, and, when the gates of the 
Temple were opened just after midnight, they 
entered and scattered dead men’s bodies in the 
cloisters to defile the Temple (Anif. xviii. ii. 1). 
Another incident is later recorded, which led to 
very serious consequences. A number of Galilsean 
pilgrims were attacked, and many killed, at Ginea 
( Jenin), the first Samaritan village on the way 
(Ant XX. vi. 1-3). This led to civil war for a 
time, then to the intervention of the Homan 
authorities, and ultimately to a decision in favour 
of the Jews by Claudius himself (A.D. 51). At a 
still later period we find the Jews excluding the 
Samaritans, as also Christians and pagans, from 
Capernaum, Nazareth, and Sepphoris (Epiphanius, 
adp. Hcbt. i. 11). Nor was it only in Eale.'^tine 
that the jealousies continued to exist. Alexander 
and Ptolemy Lagi had taken many Jews and 
Samaritans to Egypt (Ant. xi. viii. 6), and there 
in Alexandria we read of rivalry and disorders 
between them (Ant. xn. i. 1), the disputes being, 
as usual, regarding tlie relative merits of Jerusalem 
and Gerizim. 

Jewish litcri^ture is full of raanifestations of the same spirit. 
Ben Sira spe-aks of ‘ the foolish folk that dwell ab Shechern/ and 
characterizes them as ‘ no nai ion ’ (Sir ."iOSj- -O). .Tosephns invari- ; 
ably calls them ‘ Ciitha'.ans,' and will nob admit — except some- j 
times for a puii^ose — that thev are of Hebrew blood. The ! 
Rabbis, thoufjh hesitating- to caU them ‘ Gentiles,’ nse the same ■ 
name. Regarding their food, we read: ‘Let- no man eat the i 
bread of the CiithsEans : for he that eateth their bre.ad is as he I 
that eateth .'^wine’s flesh’ (M. Shehhuth viii, 10; Rah. Kidd. ' 
1C)a). In the ns.rT'r of ^dfts and oflcrin'TS to the Temple, 1 
including the ha'’--‘-h'-\-» 1, the SartanTun v.as put on the same 
footing as slav'es and heathen (M. Ah. Zar. i. 5; Jerus. Ah. 
^ctr. i. 4p If a Samaritan were witness to a bill of divorce, 
that in itself made the document invalid (^I. Gittin i. 5) 
Rabban Gamaliel, quite in keeping with the libei-al spirit he 
always shows (cf. Ac o^S), was, however, inclined to accept such 




testimony, and at a later period we occasionally meet with a 
less bitter tone; for, while some of the Rabbis, rciiionil,ei;"L; 
2 K 1725-'^, called them ‘prosel 3 ^tes of the lions,’ ilabbi Aki.»a 
was readj'to recognize the - j .■ . i ' >- K'‘h:. 75b), 

while others said it was n ■ 'r. ( jt- '■ i , one 

who became a true pros- >. i ;.ritan 

wine was universallj" condemned, but ‘the victuals of the 
Outhasans are permitted if not mixed -with wine or vinegar’ 
(Jerus. Ah. Zar. v. 4); and the unleavened bread of the 
Outhaeans is permitted (Bab. Kidd. 70a). Although Samaria 
is not part of Israel, ‘the land, the roads, the wells, and the 
: 'i" ■ - ‘ Outhseans are clean’ (Jerus. Ah. Zar. v. 4). 

\ \- ■ . circumcise a Outhaeaii, but the contrary was 

nob permibbeu, as it might then be done in the name of Gerizim 
(Jerus. Jebamoth yii. 1), It was permitted to add ‘Amen’ to 
a blessing asked by a Cuthaean, but only after hearing the 
whole blessing (M. JSer. viii. S). '‘-fi ri n i (i a Cuthaean 

is allow’ed if an Israelite is i'*'- "• -he Samaritan 

himself eats from it (Bab. Cholin Sb). Samaritan literature is, 
on the whole, less aggressive ; but that arises from the fact that 
we have less of it, and the greater necessity the Samaritan had 
to stand on the defensive. Still, in everj- proof they bring 
forw'ard in favour of their sanctuary as the one holj place, 
there is implied or expressed the idea that the Jew'- is 
schismatical, if not heretical. They use the designation 
‘Israelite’ for themselves alone, and refuse it to the Je-ws. 
Still, they have no objection to be called ‘Samaritans,’ •w.'hich 
they write Dnmr or min nniiy— ‘Guardians of the Law,’ (See 
Letter to Ludolf). Thej’^ have an intense dislike to Jerusalem, 
and the bitterness of their hate culminates in their play upon 
its name, when they describe the Jews as oVtS' ’"inK — ‘accursed 
to perfection’ or ‘perfectlj’’ cursed’ (el-Tolidoth). The more 
moderate attitude of which we have spoken seems to have been, 
on the whole, later than the daj’S of the Gospels, and may have 
been caused bj'- the Samaritans having made common cause 
-with the Jews against Vespasian (BJ in. vii. 82). At that time 
they shared 'bo r-'oM. a ‘id their synagogues were then 
to be found h- f;-. sit d Jh u c. At the present moment the 
relationship Im w. ’• il-o vi,ces is no closer than in the 
past. Some tw’enty j^ears ago, the Samaritans, fearing the 
extinction of their sect, sought to arrange for intermarriage 
with the Jews, but this was refused. 

3. Religion. — Tliebasisof '.(■ Srr‘ r.’ 1' 
is the Pentateuch, as they read and understand it ; 
and to this they have been as loyal as the Jews to 
their Law. Since long before the Christian era 
they have been strongly monotheistic. Not only 
are they the enemies of images and every visible 
representation of the Eeity, but they have ever re- 
sented as strongly as do the Jewish Targums every 
anthropomorphic representation of God ; and, so far 
as w’e can judge, they have made no concessions to 
heathenism. They were, indeed, accused by the 
Rabbis of worsliipiiing a dove on Gerizim (Cholin 
6a), and also of worshipping the idols Jacob buried 
(Gn 35^) under the oak of Moieli (Ber. Bab. § 81) ; 
hut these were malicious falsehoods. From the 
Jewish point of view another f nr* :im ji;_! ' i* r 

Law was that they pronounced i he i':i- 

Jahweh — with its own vowels (Jerus. Sank. x. 1 ; 
Bab. Sanh. 90). Theodoret seems to confirm this, 
and tells us that their pronunciation was 
(/8=v, as in mod. Greek)— a point of interest is 
that scholars for grammatical reasons pronounce it 
in the same manner. For some centuries, how- 
ever, they have been accustomed to pronounce it 
Shima (‘the name’), just as the Jews use hasshem 
in conversation (Letter to Ludolf). In the matter 
of their ritual orthodoxy we have even the testi- 
mony of Josephus ; for, when he tells of Jewish 
fugitives accused of ritual ino^iilaiiiic-: being re- 
ceived by the Samaritans, Ju‘ add- ihsii they com- 
plained of being falsely accused (Ant. xi. viii. 7). 
To this we may add the remarkable confession of 
Habban Simeon, the son of Gamaliel, who says : 
‘ Every command which the Cuthseans keep they 
observe more strictly than the Israelites’ (Bab. 
Cholin 4a). They practise circumcision, and keep 
the Law strictly. They observe all the Mosaic 
foa--t< ; anil, in accordance with their reading of the 
Law, they go rliree time- a year to Gerizim for the 
feasts of' Passover, Pentecost, and Tahernaoles, 
and at such times practically the whole eonnnimity 
lives in the mountain. Only at the Passover 
season, however, do they ofler sacrifices, and, as 
the arrangements at that time bring before us 
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much more vividly the occasion of the institution 
of that feast than the calm order of the Jewish 
ritual j it claims our attention. The usual order 
is that seven days before the Passover the whole 
community camps out on the top of Gerizim in the 
neighbourhood of the sacred rock^ which they 
regard as the site of their ancient temj>le. On the 
evening of the 14th Nisan the whole congregation 
assembles, and the high priest reads the words of 
institution in Ex 12^'^^. Precisely at sunset, as he 
concludes the sixth verse, a sufficient number of 
lambs for the co;iimuridy is slain by men dressed 
in white clothing. Each member of the congrega- 
tion then marks his forehead with the blood. The 
wool is removed by scalding with boiling water 
previously made ready. The bodies are now ex- 
amined, to make sure that there is no blemish, 
and thereafter they are spitted and roasted in a pit 
arranged as an oven. An hour or two later, when 
they are sufficiently cooked, the Samaritans stand- 
ing^ eat in haste with their loins gu'dad, with 
shoes on their fect^ and with staff in hand. AH 
that remains, together ■with the right shoulders 
and hamstrings previously removed, is carefully 
gathered up and burned in the night. Early on 
the morning of the fifteenth day they all return 
to their duties in the to^vm. 

In accordance with the Law, ‘ ^ \ b ; • 

h priicti-C'l ; but with the diff* 'r ■*, ' •' 

i he broil icr, but the nearest friend that takes his 
wife- A" iJinong (be Sephardic Jews also, a second 
wife is alluNvfM Jui'r'g the life of the first when she 
has had no children. 

Beyond these things their religious ideas are 
vague. The Pentateuch is their sole canonical 
book, and beyond its life they never seem to have 
passed. They were never called upon to go 
through a stirring national crisis, like the Jews 
during the Maceabsean times, and so tliey never 
rose to the same vigour and intellectual life. The 
written sources of their dognifi are late, but from 
these and from Jewish ''idelighis we can learn 
something. It is discussed in the Talmud as to 
whether they are to be classed wdth the Sadducees 
in belief, and the Jews seem to have had some 
ground for thinking so, for they are represented as 
saying that ‘no resurrection is recorded in the 
Law ’ (Bab. Sank. 90b). Still, the modern Samaritan 
believes in a resurrection, in the distinction be- 
tween good and evil spirits, in a judgment, and in 
the creation from nothing. It is to be remarked, 
however, that Arabic writers in the Middle Ages 
tell us of Samaritan r.^ 5 .];(i distinctive 

beliefs of both Pharisees and Sadducees, so that 
the opinions of both parties must have been held 
by indi\ iduali‘ at an earlier date. In Jn 4^ we 
find that the woman of Samaria looked forward to 
the coming of a prophet whom she, like the J ews, 
designated ‘ the Messiah.^ That this word should 
have been used by her has been regarded ^ 
peculiar, since it does not occur in the Law% but in 
the 1st cent, we find Samaritans familiar with and 
quoting the prophets {3Iid. Debar. 3) ; and, 
besides, we must see that it would be impossible 
for a faith like theirs, continually under the pres- 
sure of a foreign bondage, to survive without 
absorbing many of the elements of Je’v^dsll eschatol- 
ogy ; and of these the Messianic idea was the most 
widely spread in the 1st cent., so much so_ that it 
was hardly possible for even the Samaritans to 
escape its influence. It was doubtless in connexion 
with such a hope that the prophet arose,^ and 
tumults occurred which w^ere put down by Pilate, 
causing him finally the loss of his office {Afit. x^Til. 
iv. 1) ; as it also led Simon Magus to give himself 
out as some great one (Ac 8^). When the Messianic 
idea took final form, they expected the Messiah’s 
coming in the year 6000 A,M., but did not think 


that he should be greater than Moses. Whether 
he should be of the tribe of Joseph does not 
appear, but they denied the application of Gn 49^^ 
(where their reading varies from the MT) as proof 
that he tboultl from Judah, From the Jews 

they adiq;:e(. ibc >yr:.'gugutj system; and, apart 
from the* feast days kept on Gerizim, all their 
worship is conducted in Keniset es-Samire, the 
i>yn.‘igogiie of the Samaritans, in the S.W. of the 
town .XcV.Ju-;. The high priest, who is said to be 
of the tribe of Levi, conducts tlieir services, and, 
according to the Law, he receiv'es tithes from his 
people. 

4, Literature. — The most ancient and important 
document the Samaritans possess is the (HebreAv-) 
Samaritan Pentateuch ; and this they seem to have 
become possessed of at a very early date — indeed, 
before the Babylonian (nwt?) alphabet had sup- 
planted the older Hebrew, for, like all the later 
books of this people, it is written in a character 
that is now peculiar to them, — the Samaritan 
alphabet, — but wdiich in itself is nothing more or 
less than a cursive form of the old lapidary script 
of Hebrew, Phcenician, and Moabite. Another 
testimony to their early reception of the Torah is 
that it is not divided into jmreishahs like the MT, 
but, on a totally different principle, independent 
alike of the Eabbis and the Alexandrian critics, 
into ketzin. These number in all 962, Genesis con- 
taining 250, Exodus 200, Leviticus 134, Numbers 
218, and Deuteronomj' 160. While the language 
of this recension of the Pentateuch is Hebrew, it 
supports in the matter of various roading" 
the LXX than the MT, the number of agrLCiiioii;- 
being not less than 2000, wdiile in tlic j'.gi'.- of i lie 
l)atriarehs it differs from both the LXX and the 
MT. But more to be considered than ail these 
taken together are certain variations that have 
had an important bearing on their religion. The 
Jews were wont to accuse the Samariinns of having 
corrupted the Law ; and the charge -was well 
founded. In Dt 27^ (ef. also v.*^) we find the sub- 
stitution of ‘ Gerizim ’ for ‘ Ebal J and at the close 
ojf the Decalogue in both Ex 20^^ and Dt 5^^ a long 
passage is inserted — 

* And it shall be when the Lord thy God shall bring thee into 
the land of the Canaanite, whither thou goast in to possess it, 
tlion Shalt tet up for thyself great stones, and thou shalfc plaster 
tnoni with lime, and thou shalt write upon the scones all the 
words of this law ; and it shall be when yo pa'js over Jordan, ye 
shall set up these stones, which I <*ornn.and you tb.is day, on 
Mount Gerizim, and thou shalt build there an altar to the Lord 
thy Gt>d, and thou shfdc offer t:pon 5c sacKfices to the Lord thy 
God, and ’.hoii shalt sacrifice peace-ofioriiigs, and thou shalt eat 
ts'f and r-vc'cc i-.-foro ti'.- J.ord thy (ind. That mountain is 
,Jf rdan afu r ii'.i ’\.'.y from the rising of the sun, in the 
lar'idoi ;K‘ ('anaiuiu , w iu) 'dwelleth in the West, over against 
GilgaJ, near by the oak of Moreh, over against Shechem.’ 

This, according to the Samaritan division of the 
Decalogue, was reckoned the Tenth Commandment, 
and, like the others, of ual uluigrit:on, >o that 

the Samaritans regarded r.!*! only s!i(^, T<‘r!i]»lo at 
Jerusalem, hut also the tfs ixuiiiicio ai Sidbdi, i hough 
in Ephraim, and the whole J emsh priesthood after 
the settlement of the land, as scMsmatieal. 

Other books of the OT they do not consider 
canonical. They do, indeed, have a deep venera- 
tion for Job and the Psalms, and they re^ Jc^hua 
and Judges, but they are all regarded as apocry- 
phal. 

The synagogue S 7 rstem, which among the Jews 
led lo flic fornijition of the Targums, \vas also the 
means of producing an Aramaic-Samaritan Penta- 
teuch (uncc' cum), which, however, Noldeke dates 
at not earlier than the 4th cent., though ^it may 
contain earlier elements ; and in favoiir of this it 
is to he noted that in general it agrees with rh Sajua- 
peiTiKoy oi Origen. It closely represents the H eh. - 
Sam. Pentateuch, and in language it difiers but 
little from the Palestinian Aramaic. 
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' material directly connected with 

, ■ _ . . . ! ■ «iople. They possess over a dozen 

voiuinea, iiiosuy i.i i- a, 'i ■■''I. v.-Vu'ch they designate Tarteel 
(‘chanting’)* ThC'- an -i ih**-.''. mixed with Aramaic, and 
contain the services for the various seasons of the year, and 
they are probably ancient. Another dozen volumes are made 
up of commentaries on various portions of the Pentateuch text ; 
and, although these also are written in Hebrew, they are usu- 
. P; .-.c 'r:. i-ii--'. '! by 'i'-' ttv.bi’ tr'Ln=5\'i-‘-’on. The best known 

'' i.r iii' ii'.ii- f i. which was published 

in Europe by Tleide'iheiin in I'^OG. The author probably lived 
in the 4th centui \ . In addicioji to these they possess a few his- 
torical w'orks: — 'Eitab es-Saiir, a history of the period from 
Adam to Moses; et-Tabakh, an account of judgments which 
befell the Jews ; the Book of Joshua (in Arabic, but probably in 
Dari*, ‘'loiii .1 Ti:b original), which closely follows the canonical 
i . b.- ' i.T'v apocrj’phal additions and eight conclud- 
ing chapters, bringing 1 1 . : ■ ’> \' ‘ 1 “ 

Severus; Chronicle of ■ i ' ■■■*.:.- t ‘ 

history from Adam till the present high priest, accompanied by 
an Arabic translation. 

So far as MSS are concerned, the only one that, 
on account of its antiquity, merits our considera- 
tion is the jealously guarded Pentateuch roll in 
Nablus. It is preserved in a « ov i*; *'!,: uf crimson 
satin in a silver case engraved i' i; r. of the 
tabernacle. The roll itself is written on parch- 
ment much discoloured by age. The Samaritans 
claim that it was written by Abishua the son of 
Phineas, thirteen years after the settlement of the 
land; hut this is incrodiTjlo. though they show an 
acrostic made hy the tijic koning oi certain letters 
in the roll itself as proof. Socin thinks it may 
belong to the 6tli cent.; liUi or 1 1 or scholars with 
whom the present writer has discussed the ques- 
tion, would carry its date back even to a short time 
before the Christian era, so that there is a bare 
p<».>'iibilily of its having been in use wdien Christ 
piisvod rliVougii the streets of Shechem : like ordi- 
nary synagogue roUs, the MS is written in columns. 
These are 7 in. wide, and contain 70 to 72 lines. 
The writing is small, and the letters are of the 
oldest Samaritan type. 

Samaritan books are all un-vo welled, and in their 
pronunciation of both Hebrew^ and Aramaic this 
Ijeople differs widely from the Jews and Syrians. 
The gutturals, which the Galilaeans confounded 
with one another, are okogetlier omitted by the 
Samaritans. The vowel system also at first sight 
seems to have iiotliirig in common with the Mas- 
soretic j)i'('nnii<;intion, so much so that a recent 
Avriter on ilic MLbjeci expresses the opinion that 
‘ it follows certain laws of language as yet un- 
kno'vvn to us ’ (Kosenberg’s Lehrhuch^ p. 11). How^- 
ever, when we come to compare the modern 
Samaritan pronunciation of both Hebrew and 
Aramaic with that of the Jew’-s and the Syrians, 
we see that the former in nearly every detail bears 
to the latter the same relationship as the vulgar 
Palestinian Arabic dialects bear to the older clas- 
sical speech. It thus appears that, in the absence 
of vowels to preserve the memory of the sounds 
when Arabic supplanted these languages the 
colloquial, and in the absence of /uiy jornnilal-cd 
grammar till the year 1400, the Samaritan pro- 
nunciation was allowed to go through, the same 
processes of decay as the common sister Semitic 
dialects on the same soil. A careful consideration 
of these processes enables us to produce the 
Samaritan as a valuable testimony to the general 
accuracy of the Massoretic pointing ; while, if Ave 
read the Samaritan Targum with the pointing of 
Onkelos, we shall attain to a very close approxi- 
mation to the speech of Christ with the woman 
of Samaria and with the people of Sychar. 

5. Relationship of Christ to the Samaritans. — 
To understand even imperfectly the beauty and 
tenderness of the attitude of Jesus to this despised 
race, we must remember that His ministry occurred 
during the period when the separation of Jew and 
Samaritan was most absolute, and the bitterness of 
feeling most intense. Yet they were invariably 


treated with respect and forbearance by Christ, as 
also by His Apostles after the Resurrection ; and 
just as His gentleness won the affection and gained 
the gratitude of publicans and sinners, so also did 
His treatment of the Samaritans- It was the one 
Samaritan and not the nine Jews who returned to 
give thanks (Lk 17^®), and who was contented to 
wait for the official verdict, and the freedom it 
would bring, that he might continue in the com- 
pany of Jesus ; and all that is related of the con- 
versation at the well, and of the relations with the 
villagers of Sychar, reveals the same attractiveness 
and consideration. True it is that at the beginning 
of His ministry, and when sending out the Twelve, 
He directed them not to enter into ‘ any city of the 
Samaritans ’ (Mt 10®) ; but we can well understand 
the reason for that, when we see that not even the 
inner circle of the Twelve sufficiently understood 
the nature of the gospel to be entrusted with such 
a mission (Lk 9®’*). We must also bear in mind 
that Samaria was designated by our Lord as the 
first circuit, beyond Judeea proper, that He meant 
to receive the gospel hk— nge. Tn the parable of 
the Good Samaritan, loo (1u-®'-''j, He has taken 
and ennobled that name which till His time was 
ahr- • . ‘ for devil (Jn 8^®), and which 

no ■ " . .Tew would pronounce — even the 

law;. ■ 1 ■ ■ (Lk lO®"^) when forced to confess 

that he ‘ showed mercy on him.’ In view of such 
feelings bet^veen the two peoples, it would have 
been, in any mere man, an act of almost unpardon- 
able rashness to have depicted to a Jewish audience 
the Samaritan as an example of noble generosity 
and of disinterested neighbourliness ; and not only 
is this what Christ does, but He ;:o(> imid li r'.irther. 
Priest and Levite are put int(* sIk' and 

outweighed by this wayfaring stranger, and every 
later point in the picture is incalculably in favour 
of the Samaritan. He is in the country of the 
Jews, in a place of had repute — Tala* at ed-dam^ 
the Ascent of Blood, — ^in danger from tlni Jewish 
people — robbers, friends of ih(i man a--Liod, — even 
of insult and rejection by the khan -keeper, and of 
perhaps being taken and treated as the robber 
liimself. He had every reason for cvcn-ii'g him- 
self. He and his provkion--, o-ie(ijil!y ibr wine, 
were impure, and there wa^* every prospect that it 
would he an ungrateful task. What must we 
think of the Lord Jesus Christ, who. in oi)]'()'^il-ion 
to every racial prejudice and purely Inimau leeling, 
depicts with such beauty the hated Cutheean, and 
that just after He had been rejected (Lk by 
the Samaritans in such a manner that the hearts 
of Hi- diM-ijilO'. were filled viih hitler indigmii ion ? 
Controlled by circumstances, or a prod net ol tlio 
age in which He lived, could He have risen to this ? 
See also Gerizim, Jacob’s Well, Sychar. 

Liter ATURE, — Samaritan Pertateuchf London and Paris 
Polyglotts ; Blaj-iiey, Oxford, 1790 ; Petermann-Vollers, Penta- 
tev'chus Samaritarivs, Berlin, 1872-89 ; Savnaritan Targum, 
Brull, Frankfurt a. M. 1S73-76 ; NichoU’s Samaritan Grammar, 
London, ISoS (pedantic); Petermann, ‘Lintrusc Samaritana- 
Grammatica,’ etc., in Porta Linguarin/L Onentahuin series; 
Rosenberg, ‘Lehrbnch* in Hartleben’s Bihliothek (hu' Spradid)- 
kunde (a compilation, but good); Castelli, Lex. llep'ugloti'Mi, 
1669 ; Gesenius, Be Penfatemek? Samarttanl origlne, indole, et 
au-ctoritate, Halle, 1824 ; Grimm, Die Sarnaritaner, Munchen, 
1854; Mills, Nablus and the Modern Samaritans, 1864; Kobn, 
Samaritanische Studien, Breslau. ISGS, als-o Zur Sprache, 
Litteratur u. Dogma der Sarnaritaner, Leipzig, 1876 ; Nutt, A 
Sketch of Saninritan Hislor;/, TAteratvre, and Dogma, London, 
1874; Briilh (-if^nch. v. Ltt. der Sarnaritaner, Frankfurt, 
1876; Herdenhfcim, UiUnAheea SarnaHtana; Rappoport. La 
Liturgie Samaritaine, 1901 ; Slontgomery, The Samaritans, 

1907 Wm.‘ M. Christie. 

SAMARITAN, THE GOOD (Lk lO^s-s^). _ Jesus 
had bidden His last farewell to Galilee, and was 
travelling to Jerusalem (Lk 9®^). He had passed 
through Samaria and reached Judaea, and in some 
town on the route, probably Jericho, He visited 
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the synagogue,"^ as He was wont (cf. Lk 4^®), and 
discoursed to the congregation. It was customary 
for the hearers, when the preacher had concluded, 
to ask him questions, f and so it happened on this 
occasion. One of those whose business was the 
interpretation of the sacred Law, rose and asked, 

‘ Teacher, what shall I do to inherit “ eternal life ” ? ’ 
He was no anxious inquirer. He thought to dis- 
pla}^ his su ' ■ \ - and humble Jesus 

before the ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ his question was a 

foretaste of me uiaieciicai warfare which awaited 
Jesus in Jerusalem, and which reached its climax 
in that succession of encounters with the rulers in 
the Temple court during the Passion week. Nor 
was Jesus deceived. ‘ ^yhat stands written in the 
Law?’ He asked, ‘how readest thou?’ Glad to 
display his tlieologictal p/orh ic’uy. the lawyer 
glibly replied, ‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, 
and with thy whole strength, and with thy whole 
mind, and thy neighhour as thyself.’ Jesus ac- 
cepted the answer : ‘ Thou hast answered rightly. 
This do, and thou shalt live.’ The lawyer was 
an astute controversialist, and he perceived a new 
opening for disputation. ‘ Xeighbour ' was defined i 
both by the Law and by the Rabbis as a fellow- 
Israelite, ‘a son of thy people,’ J and he expected 
that Jesus would give the word a larger signifi- 
cance, thus exposing TTi'ii-clf i<> a chn'-gcj of heresy. 
He clutched at the op[»oi'cnriii \ . ■ V’i«l who,’ he 

asked, ‘ is my “ neighbour " ? ' J esus answered with 
a parable. 

The road from Jericho to Jerusalem had a very 
evil reputation. It wound up barren and rugged 
hills, ^ infested by brigands, who assailed travellers, 
robbing .r:-] bin- mi ■£■•]■, them ; and from 

those de< i’ a ghastly name 

— the Ascent of Blood.§ It was macli in‘qui‘ni<-d. 
It was the highway between the capital and the 
prosperous City of Palm-trees; and, moreover, 
since half of the officiating ‘course’ lodged at 
J ericho, where provision was abundant, there were 
continually priests and Levites passing to and fro. 

J esus told how a man, travelling do'vvn the Ascent 
of Blood, was set upon by brigands, plundered, 
maltreated, and left half-dead. Presently a priest 
came down the road, and, when he spied the 
wretch, he ‘passed by on the other side.’ Next 
came a Levite, and he behaved with like in- 
humanity. Then came one riding on an ass, a 
mer*'‘.r'.,' 'cy.l.Mbb.-. who often passed that way in 

the ..i-m his business. IT Since the holy 

men had ‘ passed by on the other side,’ it would 
have been no marvel had he done the like, especi- 
.il\v <irir-o he was a Samaritan, one of that hated 
’■ru virh which the Jews had no dealings. But 
he was moved by the piteous spectacle, and, dis- 
niounting, he dressed the sufferer’s wounds, accord- 
ing to the medical prescription of that day, with 
oil and wine ; ** then he mounted him on his beast, 
and conveyed him to an inn and tended him. Those 
uilh-es of humanity detained him from his journey, 
and he rose betimes ‘ toward the morrow ’ (iwl -rijv 
adpLov), to push forward. But ere he set out he 
handed the host two denarii, and hade him see to 

The scene was evidently a sviiajrogue, since His hearers were 
-cated (cf, 

f Cf. Li'^hrfoot and Weistoin on ]Ml -I'A 

t J-v Lijhtroot on Lk 10 “‘. 

§ Jos loL Jerome, Ep. xxvii, ad Eufdoch. Virn. i ‘Locnni 
.\doiii:m, quod iriicrpreiatiir .sangninurn, quia nuiltus in co 
"a'lEriii? crehris latronum fuTidehaiur inoursiims' : on -Ter 

\Taha«!. quie tfens latrociniis dcdiia usque hodic incursat ter- 
ininos Palaisrinj- et descendentihus de liiemsalt-ni in Ilierioho 
etbsider vias.’ Hence, probably, the two briorands who were 
enieified with Jesus. Ci. Lii^htfooc on Lk 10^0; G. A. Smith. 
IIGIfL p. 265. 

! Li^htfooc on Lk 1030 . 

1 He was known to the innkeeper, and had gpod credit 

(cf. V.35). 

Cf- Wetstein. 
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the unfortunate man until he should he fit for the 
road. Since vl denarius was a day's wage,* the two 
would probably suffice ; but in case ox need he en- 
joined that no expense be spared, undertaking to 
settle the account on liis return Journey. 

‘WTiichof these three,’ says Jesus, ‘seenieth to 
thee to have proved “ neighbour to the man that 
fell in ■v\ith the hrigaml.-?' Only one answer was 
possible. The l;Lv\cr Oiould have replied, ‘The 
Samaritan ' ; but he could not endure to utter tlie 
odious name, and he reluctantly faltered out, ‘ The 
one that took pity on him.’ ‘Go thy way,’ said 
Jesus; ‘do thou also likewise.’ It was a master- 
piece of dialectic. He had avoided entanglement 
in an unprofitable and perilous controversy, and 
had forced His adversary to pronounce Judgment 
on himself. See also art. Neighbour. 

Literatuhb. — T he standard Comm.; the works of Trench, 
Bruce, Dods, and Taylor on the Parables; r.iltr-hehr., LfrV amZ 
Timea, ii. 234 flc.; Vinet, Vital Christianity. ;i. r-i'&Lr. ; Exu*i:>ltor, 

I. 'vi. [I 877 ]is 6 ff. David Smith. 

SANCTIFY, SANCTIPICATION.--Sanctification 

is the tr. of aycacrjjLos, which is one of the grouj) of 
words that includes ayios, and dyid^ca, and dyicjcnjyTf. 
The root idea of the group seems to be ‘separa- 
tion’ or ‘restricted use’ (see Holiness), dytaafxds 
denotes primarily a process ; but in NT it is 
used also to describe the state resulting from 
that process. This wider usage is familiar in our 
language, and therefore we take ‘ sanctification ’ to 
describe both a state and a process. It is the pro- 
cess by which men are made holy, and it is also 
the state into which men pass as they become 
holy. Therefore this article must discuss what 
state is considered by Jesus Christ to deserve the 
name ‘sanctification,’ and what is the process 
whereby He conceives men are sanctified. 

T]\e fact to be noticed about this entire 
group of words is that it oceupie.s a meagi-e ^laee 
in the teaching of Jesus. The luiinher of times 
when either of them is put into His lips is very 
small, and none of these few usages refers to man. 
dyios is used as follows: He addresses God as 
‘Holy Father’ (Jn 17^^); He speaks of ‘the hofy 
angels ’ (Mk 8^ ]l) ; He uses the name ‘ ! I ■»' v ' 

(Mt 1232 II 28l^ Lkl2i2^ Jp ! V ; 

He Amarus ngain^t giving ‘that which is hol^’'’ unto 
the (iogs (Mr 7'") ; and He refers to the abomination 
that stands ‘in the holy place’ (24^®). dyid^cj is 
us^ of ‘the temple that sanctifieth the gift’ (Mt 
^17. 19) . there are three very important usages 
in Jn 10 ^ 1717. 19 It occurs also in the Lord’s 
Prayer in the sentence, ‘ Hallowed he thy name ’ 
(Mt 6^).^ This petition suggests that both the 
ceremonial and ethical aspects of the word 'were 
present ^ to our Lord’s mind. The ‘ name ’ of the 
Father is to be reverenced. It casts awe upon the 
worshipping soul. But also the name stands for 
righteousness. It is a name whose ethical splen- 
dour must not be smirched. The same double 
reference can be traced in His usage of dyios. 
When Jesus employs these words, He seems to 
give them their true historical sense as implying 
(1) a state of consecration to the Divine purposes, 
and (2) a state of ethical holiness- 

dyLaa/ads, the NT word for ‘sanctification,’ does 
not occur at all in the recorded sayiiigs of J^us. 
But He was constantly speaking aix)ut the thing 
itself. Therefore we are constrained to recog- 
nize some special significance in the absence of 
the familiar words from the Lord’s teaching. 
Probably the explanation is found in the state of 
religious feeling in His day. &yms is the nearest 
Greek equivalent of the Hebrew This term, 

%^dth its kindred terms, had acquired a distinct con- 

* For a vinedresser (Mt 201-1®) ; for a Eoman soldier (Tac. 
Ann. i. 17). 
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notation. It has heen pointed out that the idea of 
holiness in OT is progressively spiritualized, and re- 
ceives more and more ethical content. But whilst 
this is true of OT usage, the Greek period in Jewish 
history had ushered in a time of reaction in the sig- 
niticance of rol ig I > i U*i i i ! The struggle of pious 
J e ws to re^ i 1 ' • I c • li o ■ ’ i / in g tendencies threw the 
emphasis of religior . ‘ ’v ■ the Law. Thus 

arose the Pharisaic ■ , ■ ■ ■ < ■ of piety as rigid 

obedience to the Law. Under this influence holi- 
ness was again interpreted ceremonially instead of 
morally. When Jesus w^as born, the religious 
I l.-n- -jv ..f the day was legal rather than 
N' -'v this concejjtion of sanctification 
was the subject of unsparing denunciation by 
Jesus. One long chapter in Matthew’s • Gospel 
gathers up scathing rebukes of those who put the 
emphasis of religion upon what is external (Mt 
231-36 . Qf, Xik In the Sermon on the Mount 

He said : ‘ Except your ligl i teoumess exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall 
in no wise enter the kingdom of heaven ’ (Mt 5^^). 
So that, if Jesus had used the current terms, He 
would have been understood in the current sense. 
In order to secure new moral contents for the terms. 
He had to drop them, and to use other phraseology 
to describe tho- ■ m:(.: i 

A further o' the absence of the 

familiar terras is found in J esus’ method of teaching. 
His teaching was not doctrinal. He did not ex- 
press His ideals in formulas, but in picture^ of 
what men ought to be. Instead of rciionuiiig 
familiar maxims, He minted new precepts for men’s 
daily use. Neglecting the outworn dogmas of the 
scribes, He uttered sharp calls to men as to what 
they ought to do. His teaching was ‘new,’ and 
was ‘ mth authority ’ (Mk 1^- ^). When we turn 
to the Epistles, we discover ' . ' ' ■ g .• ‘1*. • 

terms reappear, they reai^pe. ■ j 

have no longer the Pharisaic connotation, lliey 
have a new Christian connotation, wliich lifts them 
above the higlie>fc ethical attainment of OT, The 
NT OTiters use OT words •with the significance 
that Jesus Christ has given to the idea they repre- 
sent. 

1. Christ’s teaching about sanctification. — i. 

His TEACIIISG ABOUT THE IDEAL OF SAINT- 
HOOD, — Jesus Christ’s conception of sanctification 
started from the holiness of God the Father. He 
found certain attributes in God that ar(', capable of 
being the ideal for men. These attribuiC'i belong 
to the Fatherhood of God. He summed up many 
exhortations in the words, ‘Be ye therefore perfect, 
even as your heavenly F.ather is perfect ’ (Mt 5^). 
This command held out a new ideal of perfection. 
Hitherto men had found their ideal in various 
human excellences. Jesus fixed attention upon 
God the Father. There are many Divine attributes 
that are inaccessible to men. No man can he 
perfect even as God is perfect. The omnipotence, 
omniscience, and omnipresence of God are abso- 
lutely beyond human reach. But as ‘ Father,’ God 
displays certain qualities tliat may be copied by 
men ; and these qualities unite to form the Christian 
ideal. Such teaching rested upon the underlying 
belief of Jesus that man has a capacity for sonship 
of God, and that he reaches his ideal hy realizing 
his sonship. And Jesus could conceive sonship 
only in the ethical realm. To give men power -to 
become children of God, is to make them resemble 
their Father ethically (Jn 1^^). 

The details of the teaching may be summarized 
conveniently under some of the leading categories 
of thought used by Jesus : — (1) Hi$ own example. 
He claimed to set forth the moral ideal, hecau-e 
He was the Son of God (Jn 14®). As the Son, He 
revealed the Father (Mt 11^, Jn 14®* ; therefore 

the children of God are those who resemble Him 


(Mt 11'^). The imitation of Christ is the true 
sanctification. 

(2) Lorn. The central and glory 

of the Divine Fatherhood is love A* - '■ ' 

The Apostolic phrase ‘God is love’ (1 Jn 4®) sums 
up the irresistible testimony of Jesus to the Father 
(ef. 1 Jn 3^ 4®* i®, Jn Therefore holy people 

must be loving. The first demand is for love 
towards God. To ‘love the Lord’ is the greatest 
commandment (Mt 22SYl}. The character that 
lacks this devoted love for the heavenly Father is 
fatally defective. But Jesus bracketed the eoiii- 
inandment to ‘ love thy neighbour as thyself ’ w^itli 
this ‘first and greatest’ (223®|1); and the parable 
of the Good Samaritan (Lk has been inter- 

preted as teaching that ‘ charity is the true sanctity ’ 
(Bruce). Likeness to \'\> l-..\ ■■»•.’> Father is im- 
possible without the < '.t, iv.i ... a loving spirit 
(Mt 5^“^®, Lk 15“®'®^). This love must he unselfish 
(Lk 14^®* It must forgive freely and unweariedly 
(Mt 182^- 22). It must not judge (7^* ^). It must be 
full of compassion towards all needy ones, and 
, must find n m-igt.b.mr in any one requiring assist- 
I ance (Lk 10-’ =-■'■’). J c= us also inculcated the supreme 
i biipor-LjuK-o of love by His rebukes of its oppoitos: 
uf lack of compassion (Mt Lk 10) ; of sol- 

fisbness (Lk 16 ^®'®^) ; of inhumanity (Mt 25‘^^-‘^®). 
Equally terrible were His denunciations of Phari- 
saic injustice to the weak (23^* 11 ). 

(3) //.>>?/ ■, N',v. The love of the Father is a 

holy (Jod i- ihe ‘rigbteou^ Father’ (Jn l?^®). 

Jesus came into the world from ihe Father to save 
from sins (Mt IF®, Lk IS^* i®* i®, Mt 262®, Jn 
Therefore no man can resemble the Father who 
does not desire supremely to be cleansed from sin. 
Likeness to the Father involves complete con- 
secration to His holy purpose, and readiness to 
be separated from every evil thing (Mt 5® 13^® IS® li). 
The Christian must seek first the righteousness of 
the Heavenly Father (6®®). His goodness must he 
manifest in deeds as well as words (7®^). He must 
he pure in heart (5®) . His righteousness must be 
inward and real, not outward and ceremonial 
(520 2325-28). 

(4) Life. Jesus came that men might have life 
(Jn 10^®). Moral perfection is conceived as the 
true self-development (Mt 25*^®, Mk 10®®). God has 
made us for Himself; unfailing obedience to the 
will of God leads to fulness of life (Mt 19^^, Jn 17®). 
Mutilation is urged in preference to the loss of life 
(Mk 9^* ^11). But mutilation is only second best. 
The moral ideal is to find perfect life (8®® li). 

(5) in (he Kingdom. Jesus taught 

that moral per uh lion cannot be realized by men 
in isolation. This is the aspect of sanctification 
brought out by His teaching about the Kingdom 
of God. His ideal man is a citizen as well as a 
son. He must live as a member of a Soi-ieix. 
showing those qualities that help to build ilie ( 'iiy 
of God (cf. Mt o®* Such a vi^cognUion uf 

other lives will keep men meek (5® 11-®;, and Avill 
fill their hearts with humility (18^‘® 1 !). 

ii. Christ's teaching about the process 

OF SANCTIFICATION.— [l] We note that sanctifica- 
tion is a process having a definite beginning. It 
is not another aspect of natural development. Its 
history is distinct from the record of physiological 
and psychological growth. We note the striking 
saying about His forerunner*. ‘Among them that 
are bom of women there hath not arisen a greater 
than John the Baptist : yet he that is but little in 
the kingdom of heaven is greater than he’ (Mt 11^^). 
Here two kingdoms are distinguished : the natural 
kingdom info wliich men are ‘born of women,’ 
i and the Kingdom of heaven. The latter kingdom 
I belong’- JO n liigher order than the former, as the 
animal kingdom is higher than the vegetable, or 
I as the weakest mammal is greater than the 
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strongest reptile. The babe in the higher king- 
dom of me’’ I- ‘ - ' than the tiger in the 
kingdom of > - the least in the Kingdom 

of heaven belongs to a higher order, and has larger 
possibilities of spiritual development, than the 
greatest among those ‘ born of women,’ i.e. pro- 
duced by natural birth and growth. This implies 
that entrance into the Kingdom of heaven is 
secured by a new principle of life. Tl ‘ n • \ : > 

further hinted at in the teaching about dehlement 
proceeding irom the heart (15^^). It is not enough 
to adorn a life with kind actions, to hang bundles 
of grapes on a thorn bush (7^®). Good actions 
must be the fruit that grows on a good tree 
(Mt 7 ^ 6 - 18 ^ jjj 25'^). The tree must be made good ; 
the heart must be cleansed ; the river of life must 
he purified at its source. It will not suffice to 
build a fine house on a wrong foundation. The 
hidden principle must be made secure if the life is 
to be saved (Mt 7-^'^). The-e liln:- u- for 

the demand, ‘Except ye be corivortco, irrni ncccr.'o 
as little children, ye shall in no wise enter into 
the kingdom of heaven ’ (18® j!). Sanctification 
involves the quickening of a new life in men. The 
maturing of their physical nature cannot suffice ; 
their spiritual nature must pass through the stages 
of birth and childhood before it can attain maturity. 
This teaching ^finds exact expression in the w’ords 
addressed to Kicodemus : ‘ Except a man be born 
anew’’, he cannot see the kingdom of God’ (Jn 3^). 
Man’s destiny is not achieved through his physical 
birth into a physical kingdom. ‘That which is 
born of the flesh is flesh ’ (3*^'} ; therefore no number 
of reincarnations can produce a spiritual result. 
Before we can be born into a spiritual kingdom, we 
must have a second kind of birth corre -ponding to 
the kingdom ; w’e must be ‘ born of i he S])P*iL ' ■ 3'“',‘. 

(2) A second group of passages hints that sancti- 

fication may be a long process before it is com- 
pleted, This is suggested in the parable of the 
Sow'er (Mt 13^ Mk T-*) ; the parable of the Seed as 
growung up— ‘first the lilade, then the ear, then 
the full corn in the ear ’ (Mk 4*®) ; and in il the 
figures of fruit-bearing, because fruit-bearing is 
the late result of a long process (cf. Jn 15-, Lk 13®). 
Anoih' -( ' represents men as servants 

of .1 "{ I or«i. who have to show diligence 

in v'ho :‘o smunds, fidelity in the use of 

fcah .?■ >; p:;i !■■:.* <» w^atebing (Mt25^’*, Lk 19^-, 
Mt 24^-). Probably this thought is contained also 
in the identification of true life with the knowledge 
of God (cf. Jn 17^ Mt 11^). Such knowledge is 
not merely an intellectual apprehension ; it is a 
spiritual fellow'ship. It implies ethical likeness 
through surrender of the wdiole being to the Divine 
will. Such likeness can be secured only through 
long conformity of the heart and mind and will to 
God. A pure heart is the organ of such a vision of 
God (Mt 5®). 

(3) There are definite statements as to the means 
whereby this ethical likeness to the Father is 
secured, (a) By prayer, Jesus was a man of 
prayer. There are fifteen references to His prayers 
in the (3k>spels. It is specially notewrorthy that He 
betook Himself to prayer wffien any fierce tempta- 
tion assailed Him (Lk 5^® 9^, Jn 12^, Mt 26^ il), 
when any w^ork of critical importance had to be 
undertaken (Lk 6^^ Jn 17), or when He w^as 
exhausted writh toil (Mk 1®®, Mt 14^) ; and that it 
was while He was praying that He was anointed 
with the Holy S})irit (Lk 3^^), and that He w^as 
transfigured (9^). But it is clear also that He 
w^as accustomed to pray on all occasions (cf. 10^ 
111 2.232 23^®). It is instructive, therefore, that He 
urged men to pray (Mt 6® 26'*^ Ji, Lk 11^ 18^ 21®®). 
He encouraged prayer by promising large blessing 
(Mt Mk 11-^). He declared that true prayer 
‘justified’ a man (Lk 18^-*) All these references 
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seem to make it clear that prayer ministers to our 
sanctification. 

{h) Self -deft ad. Jesus had a very definite pliiios- 
opiiy of life ; but it was clean contrary to w orldly 
wisdom. He summarized it thus : ‘ Enter ye in 
by the narrow- gate : . . . for narrow' is the gate, 
and straitened the way, that leadeth unto life’ 
(Mt 7^^- L). ‘ AYhosoever will lose bis life for my 

sake and the gospel’s, shall save it’ (Mk 8®® jj). 
Self-denial is thus taught not for its owm sake, but 
as the onl 3 ' way to reach >elf-T)erfec-tioii (16“’^ 11). 
(c) Good tcvrJcs. ATe have noticed the emphasis 
put by Jesus on works of love and mercy. It 
must be pointed out now' that He taught their 
-anctifying efficacy'. The blessed of the Father, 
wini inherit the Kingdom, have qualified by good 
W'orks (25^^“'^}. The young imler could be perfect 
if he w'ould keep the commandments ( 19 --^), and 
the law'yer could inherit eternal life in the same 
W'ay (Lk 10 ^). Several times Jesus promised a 
rew'ard for obedience, fidcJiiv. «;id diligence (ef. 
Mt 25^0* Lk 19^2-27^ ATI, if heavenly 

rew-ards are granted to those morally fit, as is 
taught clearly by the parable of the PouiuL (Lk 19), 
these passages imply that sanctification is advanced 
by a life of obedience to God's will, {d) Faith in 
Christ. There is a large gTOup of passages in all 
the Gospels, and there are specially important 
discourses in John, in which Jesus Christ is oflered 
to men as a means of their sanctification. 

(a) Sometimes sanctification is promised to those who copy 
Tlis L\amT>Ie. This is done in the gracious invitation (Mb 
Learning of Jesus, we may become meek and lowly in 
heart ; yoked with Him under the yoke 'W’hich He wears and 
which He graciously invites us to share, we may bear our 
burde’* rr^'^v T'*' r'-~ 71'- . .*'a to be the one 

Maste** A* ' ■ I ‘ • ■ ; .> i 

OS) ■ < ,1 ( . . to His teaching. 

The wise man is one w’ho builds on the words of Jesus (Mt 72^. 
He offered His wrords as the rock of eternal truth on which men 
niLiy 'ouild for eternity, in place of the shifting sand of opinion 
and h\pothosi- wnicli will not continue. Eternity will put the 
strain of judgn'erJ upon th«. (i'uradcr^ are building; and 
only o'-t ehu’-actf t< (>': ;]'( roel. (>r His words will stand 

the s* r'iiri f. \ .-''--a). Tin- snne in.: h !- la'iirbr in the imi)re‘5.4.i\ e 
w-ords or Ml To conress Him and His words i'- tlie 

same as building upon them ; whilst to be ashamed of them 
is to refuse to make them the foundation for conduct. The 
same sentiment is t‘.\]'re-srri in Jn 6H He that ‘cometh not 
;ti1o ■iudgniOT't,’ bt call^(- ‘ he hath pa?-t d out of death into life,’ 
ii. o.j*- •'* the signs of sanctificaLion are recognhsed. This 

‘>aii^‘L:s5<.d rn.n ‘he that heareth my w'ord and believeth him 
that sent me.’ 

(y) Sanctification is secured by union with Jesus as the Son 
of God- It has been pointed out that ‘knowledge of the 
Father’ is one of Jesus Christ’s descriptions of sanctification. 
-Vnd a \ i rv m'Ic p si (‘’‘Jr i m i.dc by Jesus is that ‘ none knoweth 
the riirner li’.! Sdi’, urd ho to whomsoever the Son wllleth 
to reveal him ’ (Mt The Son willeth to reveal the Father 

to aU, for the very next word is, ‘ Come unto me all ye that 
labour’ : but there is no rtlaxing of ih.e claim that men must 
come to Him and learn of Him if the^' would know the Father ; 
ft, Jn I4*». Gtl’.er conceptions of God maybe attained by 
other means. ‘ The Father * can be revealed only by One who 
fulfils perfectly il.(- < ompb i»*t iitary rc’iai’O'iir'hjT). 

(S) ^parate rcitr* ?><■? ii a„. V; u.a'lr :<> :!.( discourses in 
John's Gospel, because these amplify the teaching in the Syn- 
opiic‘s. though the germs are found there. We may note the 
claim of Jesus to be the light of the w’orld (Jn 8^2 95 1235 . 30. 40 ; 
and cf, 14. 5- 0 319) ; to be the living w-ater (7^7 38 41 -^) ; to be 
ihe bread of God come down from heaven to feed the w’orld 
47-r).«), TliC'-'e figure.- implv »bat men niv-i. follow Him if 
they would w^alk in ilie ways o: I'lolinoss. and nm^t su«.tain their 
life' by union with Him.' if Tin:, would have it sirorg and 
healthy. This in-T nu-an^ of paiictification i-- dc^cribtd quite 
definitely in the w'ords, ‘ He that eateth n>\ flesh an<I clrinketh 
my blood, dvrelleth in me and I in him ‘ 1 'f. The 

word*: have- been intci'i'ireted .sacramcnrall> , as referring solely 
10 the flemeni*: oiTered 10 ib.e participants in the Loid's Supper. 
But '•uch an interprttarion is entirely opposed to the spirit of 
Je'sns, and A\(.uld ha\e 'nten in£?.\j>hral>!e to I'ne people ad- 
dressed. And though an allusion to the Lord’s Supper as a 
* means of grace ’ need not be denied (cf. Mt 2626 - 2 S {,), it is plain 
that our Lord was thinking of a spiritual union between Him- 
self and His follow’ers, maintained by their faith. Another 
significant passage occurs in 8^1 It has affinity with pass- 
ages emphasizing the importance of His words (v\.3i. 38). 
But it passes on to the statement, ‘ Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.* This is explained to mean 
freedom from sin therefore it implies sanctification. 

And as ‘the truth’ is changed in v.36 to ‘the Son,’ this is 
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another direcL olaiin on the part of Jesus to he our Sanctifica- 
tion (cf. 14*> 15-' It leads us naturally to the very im- 

portant text 1 71749. Jesus prayed for His disciples, ‘Sanctify 
them in the truth : thy word is truth. . . . For their sakes I 
sanctify niysoh, that they themselves also maybe sanctified in 
tnuh.’~ ‘ Sanciiry ’ seems to be used here with its full meaning. 
The idea of consecration is not absent (cf. and RVm) ; but 
vv.i44t} prove that the ethical significance is prominent. This 
sanctification is secured ‘in truth.' The truth is identified 
with ‘thy word,’ which has been given to the disciples by 
Jesus Cv.i'4), partly by His words (14i0), and partly by His char- 
acter and example (li4 14!<). The thought seems to be that the 
disciples are to i '.is- T- -1 nil ic ’> ■■< revelation, and by 
being led fartht • .>■ 'I " r c.o ii. ■'Hi- “truth’* . - . is (as 
it were) the element into which the believer is introduced and 
by which he is changed. The “ truth ” is not only a power 
within him by which he is moved ; it is an atmosphere in 'which 
he lives. The end of the truth is not wisdom, \vhich is partial, 
but holiness, which is universal’ (Westcott, m loco,). This 
teaching finds more complete expression throughout chs. 14-16. 
The disciples must abide in Christ, who is the true Vine, if they 
would bear much fruit (157-8). When the Master is gone, He 
will send another Comfort* ' hs f Truth, who will 

■.11 ‘(1- ■ ■■ .i' all truth’ (1478- 7 i;. '» i.; ■ i They are in the 

.'1 ;'i’» hut they will be guided into its deeper recesses 
by the Spirit of truth. Thus they will be sanctified, knowing 
the Father more perfectly as He is revealed in the Son (1C14), 
and bearing much fruit through this knowledge (155). All their 
consecration of themselves to the work to which their Master 
sent them must move within the sacred sphere of ‘ the truth,’ 

(£) One sentence in this praj^er is very valuable for our pur- 
pose, ‘ For their sakes I sanctify myself, that they themselves 
also may be sanctified * (Jn 1779). Jesus Christ’s sanctification 
of TTimself is priniarfiy His devotion of Himself to the Father’s 
will. 3-1 iS sancLifioation was unique in that there never was 
any refusal of that will as it was made known to Him. But 
such a refusal was always possible whilst His earthly life lasted. 
In that sense Jesus had to be progressively sanctified. He had 
not fulfilled the entire will of His Father until He could say 
uno's !'■' c"' ■ It is finished ’ ( 1980 ). Therefore He had to con- 

. M' ic "M ■ t . \ g Himself until then. The immediate reference 
of the words in the prayer seems to be to His death. The prayer 
is the renewal of His surrender. Again He takes up His cross. 
He is willing to die, in obedience to the Father’s will, that the 
disciples may be sanctified. Two points must be noticed. (1) 
This complete surrender to the Father’s will, * obedience even 
unto the death of the cross,’ makes Jesus the absolutely per- 
fect example for our sanctification (Ph 25-8). (2) But also 

there is a distinct reference to His death as helping to secure 
the sanctification of TT'- ■‘‘i ih.-. This hint is not solitary. It 
gathers other words 'o ‘i-c i. * 1, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unlo i -.’f ’ (Jn 3232). This drawing 
is part of the process of -a- ‘Except a grain of 

wheat fall into the earth and die, it abideth by itself alone ; 
but if it die, it beareth much fruit ’ (1224). By dying Jesus 
will become a fruitful Personality in the world, producing 
‘ much fruit ’ in His disciples. ‘ This is my blood of the cove- 
nant, which is shed for many ’ (Mk 1424). The New Covenant 
is written on men’s hearts. It is concerned with a spiritual 
sanctification as distinguished from one that is merely cere- 
monial. Jesus connects His death with this New Covenant as 
a means of securing sanctification ‘ for many.’ ‘ The good 
shepherd giveth his life for the sheep ’ (Jn 107 1). This sacrifice 
by the Shepherd ensures that the lost sheep are found, and 
being ‘ found ’ is one of Jesus Christ’s words for at least the 
beginnings of sanctification (Lk 155. 9. 32). These sayings make 
it certain that Jesus thought of His death as playing an im- 
portant part in the process whereby sin’s prisoners are delivered, 
and are set forth upon the road to holiness. 

At the same time the reference of Jn 1779 cannot be confined 
to His death, if only because His '•.rifiii'icaii >n oi Himself in 
Tl-'- d' ;_dli -"..i- i :.i Ji,. iw rfect flower <'t a 1 i*.* ih.-i; '.vr,-. one long 
‘a, i-ui, ! r < dv'-sT-: cannot be isolated from Ilis life. He 
came into the world to save sinners ; and His entire earthly 
experience minister* d ro r.i:u \i ■•a:*h CMiifvJ stage 

IT* '■anedfied ITmh-* I. ; Civ n -i o! in,' or '■■al in ri-flected 

Hi'S da'l.v i.' rptT. Ii ^ 'h's (‘ii’niria!.*! va*-;'! iM-'ui on. n..iminat- 
ingin His death, thnr is -.iM' nnan- of il’c -a-* lif:-';.- k-i. of Plis 
disciples. See, further, on the sanctification of Christ, art. 
Consecrate, Consecration, in vol. i. 

(O The r ■ . j led us already to the teaching 

of Jesus i- ' ! is ‘tlirough the Holy Spirit.’ 

Although this teaching is developed in Joiin, it is not absent 
from the Synoptic tradition. The iiiqiardonable sin is blas- 
pheiuy against the Holy Spirit -called ‘an eternal sin’ (Mk 
3-9 i!). Luke’s Gospel substitutes *give the Holy Spirit’ for 
‘give good things’ (Lk 1118, cf. Mt 7ii). Ml t’->o nor.**-! ^ 

concur in ascribing to Jesus the promise, ‘Th- llo’v sp’'r-:‘-l ill 
teach you what you ought to say’ (Lk 12' *. M: J''2'. m , |.> i). 
Moreover, a large place is given to theSpi'-ii in Liu -aiscdl' -a- 
tion of Jesus.^ His miraculous birth is ascribed to the Spirit 
(Mt 17^5, Lk l85). xhe descent of the Spirit upon Jesus at ITi.s 
baptism was the Father’s anointing in response to the Son’s 
consecration (Mk liO- n fl). It was the Spirit that drmo Him 
into the wilderness to be tempted (Mk li-’ !:). Jesus returned 
to His work ‘ in the power of the Spirit ’ (Lk 41-^), and Tie 
claimed to fulfil the prophecy, ‘ The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me ’ (478). In answer to the charge that He cast out devils bv 
Beelzebub, He asserted that He cast them out * by the Spirit of 
God' (Mt 1228 ). The-i*' texts furni'^h considerable inatenal for a 
doctrine of sanctification through the Spirit. 


But the doctrine is stated very clearly in Jn 14-16. The Holy 
Spirit is described as the alter ego of Jesus : He will do for the 
disciples, after t ‘ ‘ ‘ ' ■ ■ ' it the latter has done 

for them during ■ , . The Spirit of truth 

will abide with the disciples and will be in them (1417), He will 
teach them ( 1426 ), and will guide them into all truth, declaring 
to them things that are to come (1673). He will also convict 
the world of sin, of righteousness, of judgment (168). The 
promise of the Spirit is the consolation offered by Jesus in view 
of His , ■ ‘ ' larture (167) ; and His coming will secure 

their ^ ‘ . development. Indeed, it may be said 

that the language of Jesus suggests that the Holy Spirit will be 
Himself returning in His glorified spiritual nature, and con- 
tinuing in more complete form the work He has begun in the 
disciples during His ministry. 

2. Christ and sanctification in the NT outside 
the Gospels. 

(1) The teaching of St. Feter . — The Petrine con- 
ceptions are simple and practical. 1 Peter exhorts 
to the practice of various virtues that go to make 
up the Christian character. The starting-point 
for Christian sanctification is entirely reminiscent 
of the teaching of Jesus : it is found in the obliga- 
tion of Christians as children of a holy [(Father, 
whose holiness constrains theirs (1 P 

The attainment of holiness is called ‘ salvation ’ 
(P*®); and ‘the two pillars of salvation are the 
sufferings and death of Christ and the resurrection 
and exaltation of Christ ’ (Beyschlag). He is the 
Son of God whose resurrection ‘ begat us again ’ 
(P). He is the Lamb whose ofiering has redeemed 
Christians fi'om their old sins (1^^-^^). He is ‘the 
chief corner-stone’ of that temple of God in which 
Christians are placed as living stones (2®- ^). He is 
the Example for all who are suffering (2^^) : especi- 
ally has He shown us the right nUiiu*le to sin by 
His -:!ffeving for sins (2“=^”24). By giving Himself 
to die for Pie has become the Shepherd and 
Bishop of our souls (2^'’). He is ‘ the Lord ’ who is 
to be revered in our hearts (3^®). He is the ador- 
able Saviour whose name is potent enough to 
secure our devotion (2^^ 4^^). Penally, He is the 
coming One, whose appearing will consummate the 
purposes of God, and will perfect us in salvation 
(P 5^9). Thus Jesus Christ focusses all Christian 
efibrt and hope and faith upon Himself, Tlie 
Christ who lived, died, and rose again, and was 
exalted — the Christ of the Gospels,^ \yhom Peter 
had known (l^-^) — is the Divine original for our 
sanctification, and is the Divine Mediator through 
whom our deliverance from sin : . ■ •: \ 

(2) The teaching of St. J ohn. ! .■■■:■ »ted 

that St. John makes very slender use of the <^7405 
group of words. In this lie is like his Master. In 
his First Epistle ‘ sanctify ’ and ‘ sanctification ’ do 
not occur. ‘ Holy ’ is used only once, and then in 
reference to God (1 Jn 2^*^). In Bevel ation ‘ holy’ 
is f- .*.1 ‘‘•1 ‘.'’i It describes God Almighty 
(48 . .1 • . I ■ the City of God (IP 2P* 10 

22^ ■ • • p ’ Vlso in Kevelation ‘saints’ is 

constantly used to describe believers in Jesus 
Christ. But though the more usual words are 
absent from the Epistle, it is a passionate plea for 
sanctification in Christ. John describes sanctifica- 
tion under such phrases ‘walking in light’ 
(P 2^^), ‘not sinning’ (2^ 3® of ^ pre- 

vailing habit being prominent]), ‘ keeping his 
commandments ’ (2® 3^^* 5^- 8) ^ i ' \ r i-i -m' * d 1 • the 

world ’ (5^* ^ cf. 213- 44 g^^d Bev 27* ■ - 3 ■ 12^1 

21^), ‘ having life ’ or ‘ having eternal life ’ (2^5 
511,12.13.16.20^ and cf. Bev 27- lo 3^ 13® 178 20^2.16 
216. 27 221* 2- 14. 17. 19)^ The core of sanctification is 
love (4^®'^8)^ manifested toward God (2^® 4^^ 5^* ^), 
and towards brethren (2^^^ ^io-i 8 47-12. 20. 21)^ This 
sanctification is connected intimately with the 
Person and work of Jesus Christ. He is the pro- 
pitiation for sins, through whom believers are 
forgiven, and by whose blood they are cleansed 
from sin (l'^-22 4^®). He is the Advocate ujjon 
Avhom we may rely for help in the struggle with 
sin (2^). He is the Ideal towards whom all Chris- 
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tian effort must "be directed (3^*^® 4^^). He is the 
fSon of the Father, whose presence in the world 
manifests the Father’s love (3^® 49.10.14.16)^ 
through -whom believers may become possessed of 
the Father (2-^ 4^®). So He brings to men that 
eternal life which makes sin impossible (3^*^ 5^®) ; 
and He communicates to them that eternal love 
which is the very essence of .goodness because it is 
the essence of God {4^-* So intimate is this 
connexion between Christ and sanctification, that 
the object of His manifestation is declared to be 
‘ to take away sins ’ (3®), and ‘ to destroy the works 
of the devil,’ which are ‘sins’ It is clear, 

therefore, that St. John, as well as St. Peter, con- 
ceives Christ’s redeeming work under ‘h»- • . 
of sanctification, and also conceives i. ••n 
as possible ojilx faith in Christ. Both of 

them view -jim-i iiic.iiioii as a state into which the 
believer is introduced by an initial act of faith in 
Christ, through whom he is begotten of God (1 P 
j3. 18. 'J3 23. 9^ 1 Jn 5^) ; but it is also a state which 

has to be ■ ■■ ■ ■' realized by abiding union 

with Christ ,1 P i 2 1 Jn P 2*^ 3^). 

(3) TAe teaching of Bt. Paul. — This may be 
summed up under the chief c:i (egorh.*- used by St. 
Paul to describe Jesus Christ’- rel«ni<in to men. 

(a) Jesus Christ as the second Adam. — St. Paul 
thought of Adam as th ’ “ he race ; and 

he could not escape the ■ ■ .of pioneers. 

The entire subsequent ' ■ 1 ' race is influ- 

enced by the course taken by the first man. His 
sin caused a divergence from the path of rectitude, 
which grew wider as the race progressed, because 
the initial direction was wrong. Jesus Christ was 
introduced into the world as a new pioneer. He 
was not an ordinary child of the race. He did not 
inherit the entail of bias to evil. ‘ The first man 
is of the earth, earthy’ (1 Co 15^^). He was the 
child of an animal ancestry, and was weighted by 
animal instincts : to him holiness was only a possi- 
bility. ‘ The second man is of heaven.’ His ante- 
cedents were spiritual. With Him holiness was 
the instinct, and evil was only a po^5'^ibility. So He 
gave a new start in the direction of holinc>s. He 
stopped the race’s drift from God, and He began a 
new movement Godward (Ro 1 Qq 1 520-26. 46-49)_ 
Therefore all who become followers of Jesus Christ 
are rescued from the fatal effects of Adam’s sin. 
They are led into the right road and are under the 
direct influence of the Spirit of God (Ro 
Thus they are being sanctified in accordance with 
the will of God, and w"!’’ 1 : '■ last to the 

perfect state He has i i"! - i. ■* (cf. Ro 5^^ 
8^7, 1 Co 

(^>) A corollarj^ from the previous thought is that 
men may be ‘ in Christ. The second Adam is 
more than a leader of a redeemed race. He is the 
Head of a new humanity, which secures its life from 
Him bjr vital communion with Him. He brought 
new spiritual energy into the world : this energy 
can be communicated to all who are united to Him 
by faith. The bonds between the first Adam and 
the race were physical and mechanical ; those be- 
tween the second Adam and the race are spiritual 
and personal (cf. Jn 1 Co 15^, Eph 

This state of union between Christ and the believer 
is described by St. Paul under the phrase ‘in 
Christ’; and it is mentioned as a condition of 
sanctification (1 Co 1^ 6^^; cf. Ro F* b Eph P* 7- n* 13 
Ph 1^, Col 1^). The idea is the Master’s (cf. 

‘ I am the vine, ye are the branches,’ Jn 15®) : He 
connected it with sanctification (15^"®). St. Paul 
emphasized this message. Thus ^ve are ‘ complete 
in him’ (Col 2^®). Every human being comes into 
the world as a possibility. A process of involution 
must go forward, by which the germinal life will 
absorb from its environment those elements that 
minister to its development. Our moral possibili- 


ties can be realized only when we are ‘ in Christ,’ 
The soul that lives without Him is stunted, or 
maimed, or becomes a moral freak. The soul that 
lives ‘in him’ becomes ‘complete.’ All the ful- 
ness that can realize our possibilities is gathered 
into Him (Col 2*’). He is the way in which men 
must ‘walk’ who would attain to holiness, the 
plant in which men must be ‘ rooted ’ who would 
bear much fruit, the plan according to which men’s 
lives must be ‘ built up ’ if they are to become 
temples of God (Col 2«* ^ l^s, and cf. Jn 14®). 

(c‘) Another category used by St. Paul is Jesus 
Chrisfs death and resurrection as the source of the 
believePs rcneioal. This thought has affinities with 
the preceding one. But it shows, from another 
standpoint, how intimately the Apostle connects 
our sanctification with Christ. The teaching is 
developed in Ro 6 ; it occurs also in Ro 8^^, Gal 2-®, 
2 Co 5^^* Col 2^^- ^3 3^A The believer is associated 
with the Saviour in His death and resurrection. 
These crises are not only an ideal for the Christian, 
but also an experience wiiich in some real spiritual 
sense he shares with his Lord. By them Jesus 
Christ became the Conqueror of sin and death. 
The believer identifies himself with Jesus ChrivSt 
in the spiritual significance of these tremendous 
events ; then he becomes ‘ dead unto sin and alive 
unto God,’ though actually he is rather dying than 
dead to sin, and though the physical process of 
dissolution has still to be faced — but without its 
sting. This union with Christ secures the impart- 
ing of eternal life, and makes the believer a ‘ new 
creature’ (2 Co 6^^), who is renewed in holiness. 
Such teaching harmonizes with the demand of 
Jesus for a new birth (Jn 3®). 

{d) A fourth category is the work of the Spirit 
using the truth ‘ as it is in Jesus ’ as His instrument 
in sanctification. This is another of the ideas of 
Jo-11- om'i »1 in -i /t.‘d hy St. Paul. The Pauline Epistles 
connect sanctification with the work of the Holy 
Spirit (cf. . ! . * l\ Ro 8, 1 Co 2. 3^®* 12). ‘The 

Spirit’s I • ■ , before all things, to help the 

Christian to he holy’ (Bruce, St. PauVs Conception 
of Christianitg, p. 248). The instrument used by 
the Spirit in sanctifying men is the revelation made 
in Jesus Christ. This had been foretold by the 
Master (Jn 16^^) ; St. Paul sees His word fulfilled 
in all the work of the Spirit. ‘The Lord’ and 
‘ the Spirit ’ are identified sometimes (2 Co ^®), 
and the Spirit dwelling in the heart sanctifies 
through Christ dwelling in the heart (cf. Eph 3^^, 
Ro 8®* 2 Ti 1^“). Man is pictured as a shrine in 

which t::- • F-. This ‘temple of the Holy 

Spirit ’ !i:;. ■ • k ■ • i : ■ -m all defilement, and must 
ever be !■ . v. .i- ; of its Divine guest (1 Co 
3I6. 17 019. 20^ 2 Co 6^®). 

{e) The Church /h : R*/"’,/ of Christ is an im- 
portant Pauline cnjK cpi It bears upon Ibo 

roblem of sanctification, inasmuch as ilio mo nil 
ealth of each individual member is influenced by 
the condition of the body (1 Co 12^^"^, Eph F® 4% 
Col 2^®). The Apostle does not contemplate Chris- 
tians remaining outside the visible Church, and he 
always assumes that a Christian’s sanctification will 
he perfected within its fellowship. This does not 
imj^y any sacramen' ^ ■ ■■! • ■ • I *■••1 -ff sanctification. 
It rests upon the ■! n the Church is 

indwelt hy the living Christ (Eph 1^, Col 1^^). 
Therefore all believers who remain living members 
of the Church maintain a vital union with their 
T.ord, ibrougb means of His own appointing. This 
seenr(».^ tliciv due spiritual development. 

(/) Finally, we may note St. Paul’s thought of 
Jesus as ‘Lord.^ This name was used hy the early 
Church to express their faith about Jesus. All the 
NT books reflect the usage, except the Epistles of 
John. But, owing perhaps to the circumstances of 
his conversion (Ac 9®), the designation dominates 
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St. Paul’s thought of Jesus to a re-. ■ • h. M ^ . 

It carries with it an obligation to . i • 1i - 

sovereignty over all our life. Our sanctification is 
secured hj implicit obedience to His commands, 
and by close imitation of His exainjole. 

3. Church History.— It only remains to offer a 
very brief 'iig.ue'.cion as to the historical develop- 
ment of th(i -anctification in its relation to 

the Person and work of Jesus Christ. Pour out- 
standing modifications of the idea may be men- 
tioned. 

(1) The first is the monastic idea of sanctification. 

It had affinities Avith tendencies that are native to 
man ; and it gained ground in the 4th cent., when 
niultitudes of semi- converted pagans were pressing 
into the Church. Although it took its laws from 
the recorded life and teaching of Jesus Christ, it 
cannot be recognized as a fruit of vital union with 
Him. Rather it must be regarded a< ’ ■ . ' 

a restless age of rapid enlargement, 
the longing for reposeful communn ' « ■ . . 

During this time the Church’s interest in Christ 
was academic rather than practical, -d 

rather than religious. Thus men were 1*1. !. 

holiness by methods of tin ;'■.»■■■■ -b ' i-'-g. 

(2) The second idea of < i: ^ the medi- 

ceval. This has many points of union with the 
monastic ; but it shoAvs a mueh closer relation to 
Christ. The restlessness had given |)lace to torpor. 
This drove earnest souls back to Jesus. Many of 
the monastic evils permeated Europe, and there 
w^as very little imitation of Christ amongst the 
masses of the people. But the mediseval idea of 
holiness is characterized by a growing devotion to 
the Lord Jesus, Avhich found expression sometimes 
in such fervent hymns as those of Bernard, some- 
times in such service of the poor as was nobly car- 
ried through by Prancis of Assisi, and sometimes 
in such seeking after liberty as has immortalized 

(3) The third idea of sanctification is connected 
Avith the^ Reformation. That movement placed all 

^ ' * ' “■■■ ‘"hrist’s work for iis. One result 

- 1 y ■ • ! of an idea of sanctification as 
i \ • It was almost identified Avith 

‘ ju>tificarion.’ Christians are sanctified by receiv- 
ing the robe of righteousness from Jesus Christ. 

(4) The fourth or modem idea ^ sanctification 
tends to place the emphasis upon Christ’s work in 
us. Sanctification is much more subjective. This 
is a development which should be Avelcomed. But 
care must be taken lest the reaction from a too 
ohjectiA^e idea of sanctification by Christ leads to a 
too subjective idea of sanctification in Christ Avhich 
fails to give the NT emphasis to both aspects of 
Christ’s work. 

It may be pointed out that the modern idea of 
sanctification in Christ has been ii])pru{icli'‘<l from 
the standpoint of the work of the Holy Spirit. 
Wliat is knoAvn as the ‘ Keswick School ’ has ren- 
dered valuable service by calling attention to the 
B- ■ of the Holy Sinrit, and to His power to 

■ ■■« ' I' • human soul. ^ But it must be remem- 
bered ihar the Holy Spirit is Christ’s alter ego. 
Rightly xmderstood, this modern development leads 
us to the Pauline position, that ‘ Christ Jesus is 
made unto us . . . sanctification’ (1 Co 1^). 

LiTBRATnuB. — Tlio 'i-MiTp of terms may be studied in artt. 
‘Holiness’ and * ificj't' ni ’ in Hasting's’ DB. For general 
XT TJf'.- sWens, The Christian 
V f i , -s.,/ . . ..,! vv . 7/ -jv'jT. iiarnack, TTAat 

• ' r -I ’'t‘ if I [f Christ \ the Comm, 

in the Intemat. Critical Commientary series. The teaching of 
Christy is examined by Bruce in The Kingdom of God and 
TrairUvg of the Twelve-, Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus \ Du 
Bose, The Gospel in the Gospels ; Denney, The heath of Christ ; 
and Comm, on the Gospels by Swete, Godet, and Westcott. 
Bruce discusses the Pauline teaching in St. P o, f,*' .. t ■■ 
Christianity ; cf. the Ooram. of Lightfoot, f)i- > 

Godu, which are most suggestive; a'- » H-n.-jt; '.n /V/v* 
Mpistle of St. John. Some of the Sermons in Tr 'j't / -'ir*'*/ /ii 


Knoioledge deal with Sanctification in a fresh manner. Valuable 
discourses on the psychological and physiological aspects are 
contained in Coe’s Education in Ti- ' fn-Z Morals and The 
Spiritual Life. Amongst moder’. <u. books, Horton’s 

The Open Secret and Gordon’s Qxtiet Talks on Eoiver may be 
highly recommended. The teaching of an influential modern 
school is contained in ‘ Addresses on Holiness ’ (Star Hall Oon- 
‘ lay also be made to C. H. Spurgeon, 

■ ■ . V. Webb-Peploe, Calls to Holiness 

. ■ ■■ ' 'he Blind Spot (1899), p. 57 ; A. J. 

■ ■ p. 9. 

J. Edwakd Roberts. 

SAND {dpfios ). — Sand, which, however closely 
packed and hard, seems almost to melt at the touch 
of Avater, is a foundation on Avhich only a fool 
w’-ould build (Mt 7^®). St. Luke in the parallel 
passage gives iwl r^v yr^v, ‘on the earth’ (6^'^). 
The surface of the earth, baked hard in the heat, 
goes SAviftly to soft mud when the rains come. 

W. Ewing. 

SANDAL, SHOE. — A ■’ the feet w’as 

rendered necessary by ■ heat of the 

ground as well as by the presence of stones and 
thorns. Such protection AV'-as especially required 
by men on a journey, by shepherds on the liills, 
and by peasants Avhen cutting w^ood or collecting 
thorns for fuel. An Oriental shejiherd wdth bare 
feet and a crook-headed staff is one of the ignorant 
traditions of Western sacred art. Tlie sandal con- 
sisted of a thick sole of leather attached to the foot 
by thongs of the same material. The transition to 
the shoe form was marked by a slipper-like cover 
and a supporting band behind the heel, which latter, 
hoAvever, the Avearer often preferred to press down 
Avhen AA’-alking. 

In the East the foot can only be alluded to apolo- 
getically, and reference to the shoe is one of the 
commonest <\m(— ion- of contempt. To be un- 
worthy to i:r lou-c ilic latchet of His shoe was an 
intense repudiation of all thought of comparison 
Avith Christ ( J n 1^'^). As the shoe was in immediate 
contact Avith the common ground, it was removed 
at the entrance to houses and sacred buildings. As 
socks are not usually worn in the East, oust is 
effectively removed either by taking off the shoe 
and beating it on a stone, or 1 i ■ j foot 

Avith the toes bent upwards may 

fall out from the open heel of the shoe (Mt 10^^). 

The Roman soldier, like the Eastern shepherd, 
had nails in the shoe to prevent slipping, and thus 
the missionary .y'- 1 ..f Eph 6^5 meant deter- 

mination as ■■ ■ ' 1 ,> I . ■ 

Gr» M! IVEackie 

SANHEDRIN. — The supreme council and high 
court of justice in Jerusalem during the Greek and 
Roman periods. 

1. Names and Composition.— (a) Of the whole 
body : (a) Greek : (1) crvv48pLov^ so first, in point of 
historical reference, in Jos. Ant. XIY. ix. 3-5, 
and thereafter frequent in Josephus and NT. (2) 
yepovala, first, in point of reference, in Ant. xii. iii. 
3 ; frequent in OT Apocrypha : once in NT, Ac 5^^ 
(cf. below). (3) jSouX^, fairly frequent in Josephus, 
especially in the BJ, but NT never uses /3ovX^ in 
this sense, though jdouXeur^ys is used of Joseph of 
Arimathsea in Mk 15^^ and Lk 23®^. (4) irpea-^vripLov, 
Lk 22®®, Ac 22®. (5) Josephus also uses rh kolv6v, 

or Koivhv r(av 'lepocrokvpLLTQv, esp. in the Vita, Avith 
special reference to the Sanhedrin, (p) HebreAv : 
(1) In the Talmudic litpature the commonest word 
is p"iin|D, a transliteration of awk^piov, also written 
ni3P,*and even 'lirrip, from which again plurals 
were formed or mNiimp (cf. Jastrow, Diet, 

of Talmtid, 1005). Yariatiohs are n^nii p-nmo and 
117 X 1 (2) ynan pi n’ 5 . ' (3) (jn Has- 

monsean coins ian ‘collegium,’ is associated with 
the reigning high priest, Ji n-l luc'-innably dodgrui i (v, 
the Sanhedrin. 

These names throw light upon the composition 
and functions of the court. orw^Bpiov suggests a 
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court of justice, and so, still more explicitly, does 
yi n'n. yepova-ia is a term applied only to aristo- 
cratic councils, and the Hasinoneean inir suggests 
an aristocratic body associated with the monarch.* 

(h) Of its com]} onent parts. Quite as suggestive 
are the names of the various classes of members 
of the court. The princijpal expressions, ignor- 
ing minor variations, are oi dpxte/jet?, ol dpxopres, 
oi 7rp€(Tj3tiT€poi, oi dvvarol, oi TrpCuroL, oi yvdopifiOL, ol 
ypafipLareLS. Some of these terms are interchange- 
able, or nearly so, and they fall into three main 
classes. (1) Most important of all were the 
dpxiepeLs, the chief priests, the members of the 
sacerdotal aristocracy. In JoseiDhus and NT they 
are almost invariably mentioned first when the 
names of the classes • the Sanhedrin are 

given (cf. Mt 27^^; Jos. ±}J II. xvii. 2, and fre- 
quently). Often they are the only class particu- 
larly mentioned (cf. Mk 14®® oi dpxi-epe'ts /cal 6\op rb 
avvibpLOp). The high priest was president of the 
court according to Josephus and NT (cf, Ac 5^"^, 
which testifies not only to the presidency of the 
high priest, but also to the fact that the priestly 
party was Sadducee ; cf. also Jos. Ant. XIV. ix. 
3-5, -I'wl -Jh**’- pj "-.i-r- from both sources). This 

is in ^ constitution of 

the po- i-li . <• ■ \ . in which civilas 

well as religious authority was in the hands of the 
high priest. The priestly nobility were the leading 
persons in the community, and they were the 
most conspicuous members of the Sanhedrin. See 
Chief Priests, High Priest. The dpxovres may 
be roughly identified with the dpx^^p^'ts as the 
‘rulers’ of the community. Occasionally they 
are mentioned where one would expect dpxt-epelsz 
so frequently in Josephus (cf. Ac 4® robs dpxovras Kal 
robs Tpea^vripovs Kal robs ypafifiareXs, v.® dpxovres rod 
XaoO Kal TTpecr^brepoL 1| v.^® ol dpx^epeTs Kal ol irpear^brepoi). 
Very occasionally, however, the dpxovres are 
mentioned alongside of the dpxcepeis (cf. Lk 23^®), 
showing that the term might be used loosely for 
‘leaders’ or ‘rulers.’ (2) 'rrp€<r^br€poL=z in the 
first instance a general name for the principal 
men of the community, and so, n|-p.r--Mi‘'*y. u, 
genei’al designation of members of ;!i'- 
(cf. rrpea^vripLov). But in actual practice it de- 
scribes those members who were neither dpxtepets 
nor ypappLarets. The irpea^brepoL made common 
cause with the ng-iin-'i (he ypajapLareTs, i.e. 

the\ bf-XniLC'd iM gcncrjil lo ;Imj Sadducee party 
(cf. \'-23''-\. Willi ilii- cl;!-.' may be identified 
the dvvaroL, TrpQroL, or yviLtpipioL (unless qualified in 
some way, as, yvihpiixou rQv ^apcaaLiav). Josephus 
frequently j’b-ii'j- v. Jli dpxt-^peiSi evi- 

dently as 1 ii“ 0 'jiii\ 'if 1 ‘-t. .. They were 
the seculai' iiobili-y "i J'-'Mi'Mlcm. cl* ‘sely allied to 
the sacerdotal aristocracy. (3) ol ypaiifxareis, the 
scribes, a class which hardly requires description 
here. In the main they formed the Pharisee 
element in the Sanhedrin, though individual 
members of the other classes may have been 
Pharisees, and many Phf.' . 
scribal party, were not ■ ■ ■ ■■ ;■ ■■■ i..- 

scribes. See Scribes. 

These names indicate with sufficient clearness 
the ‘ 1 1 « -t and conmosition of the court. 

It V. ji . , . ! • , ri rr . ■ :<* assembly and high court of 
justice, in which, alongside of the priestly nobility 

* Ac 521 presents a certain difficulty in irs use of the pliraso 
Tfl a-vvtSpm xou ^aceraev riiv ytpavir'im. Accordii'g 10 lliiss, tlie 
yspcvtrlet would have a wider ineanin<y than ( n :i - in 

OT Apoor 3 ’pha it is the regular word for truv-y The i<!t nri;. 
of the two terms can hardly be doubted, as f .-. iv i" iio < » ide n:*'- 
of the existence of any other court to whi<;h ino name yipa-^T.x. 
might be applied. As it is unnatural to take kv, in an expl.ana- 
torj* sense i—i.e.) here, it must be supposed that the author 
used one of the words loosely, regarding mvi'^ptov as an inner 
circle within the general court. Possibly ho wished to emphasize 
the fact that on this occasion not only the necessary- quorum 
but the whole council of 71 members was summoned. 


and the noble families outside the x^riestly circle, 
representatives of the more numerous Pharisee 
party found a place, the Sadducee element, how- 
ever, retaining the Aveight of influence. 

As_ to the _ method of apxDointment to the San- 
hedrin, nothing definite can be gathered from the 
Greek sources. A.ceording to the Mishna, new 
members Avere appointed by the court itself. At 
first, niembership Avas confined to the aristocratic 
families. Subsequently tiie political rulers of the 
country seem to have appointed members by their 
OA\m authority in some cases at least (cf. Salome’s 
introduction of a Pharisee element). 

The Greek sources agre * '■ c ■ * .■ , ‘ the San- 
hedrin, while the Mishnic ■ . , ' ■ ■ different. 

That the representations £ ■ ' ■ and that 

that of the Greek so : - - In all respects, is now 

generally recognized I / ‘ point requires to be 

stated rather than argued here. ' the Greek 

sources, as appears from the above .■■■"■ • ' • was com- 
posed of chief priests, elders, and ■ : . ■ • ! ■ ,s presided 

over by the high priest. The chief priests and elders belonged 
in general to the Sadducee party, while the scribes formed the 
Pharisee element, which, however influential among the people, 
was seldom in the ascendant in the Sanhedrin. The Sanhedrin 
was thus a * ' f ' '' ‘1 ' ■ ! of justice, representing 
in the niair w'- t • i . ■ - the Jewish community. 
According ■ A‘ - ■ ■ ' , • . , t \ • n the other hand, it was 

a court of !<■-.- i( ■=■ i ^ r = ■. lie leading Rabbi of the 
time, in w I ■ su ■ , i such does not appear, 

while the Sadducees are mentioned only as heretics to be 
refuted. The presiding Rabbi bears the title J^asi (otherwise a 
political title), and another, apparently the vice-president, is 
called Ab-heth-din. It was an ecclesiastical rather than a 
I ‘ - imhly. The b-v *' .1 "■ ; of the Wo I'.nn '■( r'-i- 

■ « ' ■- marked in i ■ - •• s „ give to tin- 

Who was the President of the Sanhedrin? We I*.'u ■ 1 -ls oi' 
Rabbis filling the offices of Nasi and Ab-heth-din during the 
two rr-iturirs prreedir',^ ( he destruction of Jerusalem, whereas 
the On-'k -Kit »- i.i T- . w -V i i 1< « that during this 
period the higi* • -■ - -id- «! w ■■ m- • ■ vidual names are 
mentioned in ! : - >• l■•l - ■ i- « '■im." ti' * is verj’^ eA'ident: 

e.g. Gamaliel » .-« i-' - I. i rlU- > '< Mishna, but in 
Ac 634 lie appears simply’’ as o)>6fx.oc.ri Vo(,p(,ot.KiY,K. The 

Greek sources are contemporary, while the Mishna is late and 
was . ' 1' ■ • . . ccount 

giver • ' , ‘ |. ■ ■ ■ , of the 

constitution and history of the Jewish community, from the 
Maccabsean revolt to the destruction of Jerusalem. Further, 
the evidence they furnish, while perfectly explicit, is largely 
incidental, proceeding from no theorj”, but simplj>' reflecting the 
actual state of affairs. There is no trace of * tendency,* and no 
‘ . ’ ■ • ‘ ‘ ■ '.«"*■ ■ ■ ‘ ■ the Mishnic 

■ ■ ‘ ‘ I . . . . vhicb. sat at 

' « ! ■ ■ I . disappear- 

; ‘ ‘ i ^ » I • The char- 

acier oi inis oauiiedriii, which uore iiiue more resemblance 
to the older court than the ‘ Sanhedrin* which Napoleon en- 
deavoured to establish, was transferred to the assembly of 
which '■ ■ . I * • . * the contemporary Greek 

soiu*cei. ■ ;.* ■ 'I . . ■ • served reliable traditions 

on poii ■ ■ ■ ! Sanhedrin is not easy to 

determine. Considerable ■ , I ' ‘ wen by those 

who admit 'll --'ir*'"’'' ■■ '«• Bacher, art. 

* Sanhedrin ' I ' 'i„- ■ DJ5). In view, however, of the chasm 
which the destruction of Jerusalem made in the constitution 
and history of Judaism, and the radicallj^ fal- ■ ‘i m of 
the Sanhedrin which appears in the Mishnic vi J - -.te- 
ments based on the unsupported authority of \ 'i- A' :-l i - 1 i mst 
be regarded as little better than conjectures. 

2. History. — The Mishnic tradition connects the 
Sanhedrin with Moses’ seventy elders, then with 
ilm Great Sy-jA ,.i- \u of Ezra’s time, then 

V- iiii - 11 / h names o-‘ ilabbis as had escaped 

oblivion (cf. opening sections of Firke Aboth), and 
so gives the Sanhedrin of Jamnia an appearance of 
historical eontimiity with the past. In point of 
fact, however, llio SanbodriiKunorge-inioaui lientic 
history first in the Greek period. Ic must have 
existed earlier, but its origin is covered by the 
darkness which obscures all Jewish history from 
the time of Nehemiah (and even earlier) till the 
Maccabsean rising. The post-exilic Jewish com- 
munity was nominally a tlieocracy, enjoying a 
certain measure of index^endence under iroreign 
rule. At its liead was the high j)riost, Avho Avas 
assisted by a yepova-la consisting chiefly of members 
of the aristocratic sacerdotal caste. The adminis- 
tration of secular affairs tended to produce in this 
caste a certain Avorldliness, a more or less, exclusive 
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interest in worldly business and culture, and con- 
sequently a readiness to fall under the influence of 
Hellenism. Passively opposed to them were the 
JEasiclim, the pious students of the Law and the 
legal tradition, whose interests^ and a.-piratioU'^ 
were exclusively r * '* ’'‘Vhen 

the crisis came i' ' '■ E \ the 

aristocratic caste, and consequently the yepovcria, 
or Sanhedrin, was in the main ready to yield com< 
pleiely ro ihe pressure of an enforced Hellenism, 
'flic ilO-'-.hJinf continued to offer steadfast but 
assive resistance to the persecutor. There arose, 
owever, a third group, consisting of men who, 
while not specially in sympathy with the HdstcUm, 
wished to maintain the ancient religion and also 
the liberties of the people. The Hasmonman family 
led them in arnaed revolt, and under the skilful 
leadership of Judas Maccaheeus and liis brothers 
they not on"; liberty, hut 

achieved the i" . of the Jewish 

State, of whien me Hasmonceans and their loyal 
followers became the rulers. The old aristocracy 
was ill;! destroyed, and the remnants of it 

were :■■■■. mi acquiesce in the rule of the new 
dynasty. The who had supported the 

Hasmonseans until liberty of .'*8 secured, 

drifted away from them as tl ■ ^ aspect of 

the struggle became mo’"-" and resumed 

towards them the same / i ' ; assive opposi- 

tion which had characterized their relation to the 
older {iri>tocraey. They were especially incensed 
at the Hasnionsean assumption of the title and 
functions of the high-priesthood, which they re- 
garded as . 'id as a 'ibrVb'.i of the 

theocracy. \ ■■ ' ■■■ of John Hyrcanus, there- 

fore, the Sanhedrin consisted of adherents of the 
Hasmonaean dynasty — the new aristocracy com- 
bined with the remnants of the old, - n.'-ng 

two of the three elements of the lati ■* vnw , 
chief priests and the elders — and was overwhelm- 
ingly, if not exclusively, Sadducee. The Pharisees, 
the representatives of the earlier stood 

aloof, and devoted themselves to the cultivation 
of their moral and religious influence with the 
f ’ same necessary to conciliate them, 

■ ; made an eflbrt to do so.* But 
their terms were too high. They demanded that 
Hyrcanus should \)'\ r' r ^ ’ *gh-priesthood, and 
thus destroy the ■ ■ '-r and government 

which his father and uncles had established. His 
refusal to concede the demand made the opposition 
of the Pharisees to the ruling party more acute, 
and under Alexander Janumus there was open 
war. The Sanhedrin, composed as it w^as of the 
I |ji'ni(>ria'ji.n nobili'.y, supported Jannseus. But the 
attitude of the poople showed that the Pharisees 
could no longer V if li >nf(;(.ybe left in opposition. 
Salopae reversed 1 1 se policy of her predecessors, and 
admitted them to a share in the government — for a 
time the dominant share — and to the Sanhedrin. 

From that time onwards the Sanhedrin con- 
sisted of cMef prieste, elders, and scribes. It was 
a house divided against itself, and the hitter con- 
flicts of Sadducee and Pharisee contributed in no 
■ to the confusion and decay of the 
■ ■.‘■i . ' i a half preceding the destruction of 
Jerusalem. The path oi ibe Romans and of the 
Herodian house was made smooth by the inability 
of the Sanhedrin to act in unity and lead a united 
people. Pompey abrogated the kingship, but left 

* Josephus (Am.t xiii. x, 5-6) relates a story which tells how 
Hyrcanus broke with the Pharisees, to whom he had hitherto 
been attac'hed, and went over to the Sadducees. But a critical 
examination of the story, and a comparison of its presupposi- 
tions with the- previous history as related in 1 Mac., show that 
what took place was not a breach with the Pharisees, but an 
unsuccessful attempt to conciliate them. There is no e\ddence 
that they sat in the Sanhedrin before Salome’s change of policy. 
Cf. Wellhausen, Pharisner und Sadducaer. 


the high priest at the head of the people and of 
the Sanhedrin, as heretofore. Gabinius went 
further, and established five eywidpLa in place of the 
single court, thus largely destroying its influence 
(57-55 B.C.). Some years later, however, the San- 
hedrin was restored to its former position, and 
resumed the exercise of authority over the whole 
Jewdsh territory. Herod is stated to have com- 
menced his reign with a massacre of the members 
of the Sanhedrin (Jos. Ant. XIV. ix. 4). Accord- 
ing to another account {ib. XV. i. 2), he put to 
death 45 members of the party of Antigonus. His 
object was to destroy the influence of the Sadducee 
nobility, liisc-'H •i-Lt iii opjioTK only possible 

rivals. Witn ; ii(^ vbjM-i in view, he reduced 

the dignity and importance of the high-priesthood 
by making it no longer hereditary and tenable for 
life, and by frequent changes. Under his rule 
the Sanhedrin had hut little influence,— less pro- 
bably than at any other time. Herod’s death was 
followed by the dismemberment of his kingdom, 
and the authority of the Sanhedrin ceased to 
extend beyond the limits of Judeea. 

The ■ T .■'•U "f the Homan procurators was 
on the V h . . ' ‘ \ 0 to the Sanhedrin. They 

had not the Herodian jealousy of the local nobility, 
and were content to leave considerable powers of 
internal control in their hands. Josephus and the 
NT bear witness to tlie influence and authority of 
the Sanhedrin during this period. So long as it 
retained control of the people, there was a fair 
measure of peace and good government. Ulti- 
mately, however, the people, under the influence 
of the Zealots, became unmanageable, and, against 
the advice of the older and more experienced 
aristocrats, embarked on the fatal revolt against 
the Roman ■ . ■ \ . Even then the Sanhedrin, 

had it beer ! ' j . . might have saved Jeru- 
salem from total i*-- But the Zealots 

usurped its authority, rid themselves of those who- 
counselled moderation, and inaugurated a Reign 
of Terror, which was terminated only by the entry 
of the Roman troops into the city. 

Under the totally new conditions which pre- 
vailed after the destruction of Jerusalem, a new 
court established itself, bearing the name ‘San- 
hedrin,’ but diftering in essential features from 
the older body. The new Sanhedrin had no po- 
litical authority, and was composed exclusively of 
Rabbis,whose discussions r:* I-.' -'v 

theoretical. It exereiseu cunsiderauie juaiciai 
authority over the Jewish people, owing to its 
moral influence, but was quite without govern- 
mental importance. The real Sanhedrin fell with 
the city. 

3, Functions and authority. — The 1n^^lvol•^by 
sources give only incidental indication" of lIic 
functions of the Sanhedrin and the extent of its 
authority. The changes in the constitution, also, 
from the time of the Mi , ■ .:’m the fall 

of the city, were so that it 

is difl0.cult to say how muen autnority was actually 
vested in the Sanhedrin at any one time. Under 
the Hasmonseans it must have been considerable, 
both in administration and jurisdiction, though 
the stronger kings, like Jannmus, may have fuled 
very independently. It was much more limited 
under^ the Herodian kings, whose authority was 
quite independent of the Jewish constitution. By 
the Romans the constitution was as far- n- |M,»-"ibl(* 
respected, and the Sanhedrin, though -ubonlimnc 
to the Roman authority, had again considerable 
powers, perhaps greater than at any other time. 
The sy.stem of short tenure of the high-nrb^-ily 
office would throw more influence into the hands 
of the permanent body. In these later days, also, 
its moral authority over the Jewish people was 
much wider than its actual power. Territorially 
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its actual authority extended under the procurators 
over Judaea only. On the other hand, its recom- 
mendations were regarded by orthodox Jews out- 
side Judaea as possessing the force of commands 
(cf. A>. T‘- , 1. ■ >. be said that under 

the p ■.»' lii. exercised such 
authority as was not either within the competence 
of local councils or reserved by the Romans, and 
that, while it had conside ^ " police 

administration and in the ■ ; ■ , and a 

< ■ ■ the maintenance of order, 
i . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ lat of a supreme judicial 

tribunal. Except in the case of capital sentences, 
its authority was absolute, and it had the power 
to carry its decisions into efiect. An eftective 
sentence of death could be pronounced only by the 
procurator’s court. The stoning of Stephen (Ac 
iysTff.) without the sanction of the procurator was an 
illegal act, not an execution but ii Mym liiog.’ In 
the case of one offence, that of pi oih.iuuhm of the 
sanctuary, even Roman citizens might be tried 
and condemned by the Sanhedrin, subject, of 
course, to the procurator’s revision of the capital 
sentence. In spite, however, of the constitutional 
powers conceded to the Sanhedrin, the Roman 
authority was always absolute, and the i3rocurator 
or the tribune of the garrison could not only sum- 
mon the Sanhedrin and direct it to 
a matter, but could interfere and v. i; lul:;; w ji, 
prisoner from its jurisdiction, as was done in the 
case of St. Paul (Ac 22^*^ 23-^^*). 

Sessions and procedure, — The Sanhedrin 
could sit on any day except the Sabbath and holy 
days ; and as sentence of death could be pro- 
nounced (according to the Mishna) only on the 
day after a trial on a capital charge, such charges 
were not heard on the day pKJcodiiig a Sabbath ox 
holy day. The place of mc-'iing is called by 
Josephus the and was near the Xystus, 

which appears to be indicated in the Mislmic 
^ hall of hewn stone ’ (cf. Schiirer, GJV^ 
ii. 211). It was close to the upper city, but not in 
it, as it was «h, -;i>'\<‘d by the Romans before they 
had reduced il'i; iippvr city (Jos. BJ vi. vi. 3). 
The references in NT to meetings of the Sanhedrin 
(cf. Ac 23) show that its proceedings might be en- 
livened by stirring debates, and by tlie stormy 
scenes which •• . take place even in the 

most dignified '■■ ■.. ^eniblies. In the case of 
ordinary trials, the i)rocedure may have resembled 
that described in the Mishna. \ to its 
account, the proceedings were .\ accord- 
ing to strict rules, and the members gave judg- 
ment in regular order. Twenty-three members 
formed a quorum, and while a bare majority might 
acquit, a majority of two was necessary to secure 
condemnation. If ;■ snr.jto hy of one gave a verdict 
of guilty, more i'm-ii'I.. r- -A-!'' summoned, until 
oil 1 MM- the requisite majority was obtained for a 
legal verdict, or the full number of seventy-one 
members was reached, when a majority of one was 
decisive on either side. 

^ The accounts of the trial of Jesus present con- 
siderable difficulty, and it is not easy to accom- 
modate them to the regular iirM< (‘diiii' of the San- 
hedrin. See art. Trial of J i - i.''' ( ' i iif i - 1 '. 

Literai'I-rp:.— T his is extensive, comprising all Histories of 
the JcAvs during the period B.c. 200-A.D. 70, as well as the 
relevant articles in all Bible Dictionaries, and some special 
works. The most useful and accessible (■(;nipr<‘iK“n.-ivc state- 
ment is that of Schurer, GJV‘^ ii. I [lUr ii. •. 163£E.]. 

The most illuminating account of the history and composition 
of the Sanhedrin is Wellhausen, Pharisder mid Sadducder. To 
these may he added Hastings’ DR, art. * Sanhedrin * (Baoher) ; 
BBi, arti. ‘ Synedrium ’ (Oanney), and ‘ Government ’ (Ben- 
zinger), § 28-31. C. H. THOMSON. 

SAREPTA.— -See Zarephath. 

SATAN. — 1. The word ' Satan ’ (|p^, Saraj^Ss), 


which in the NT is invariably used as a proper name 
denoting the .iic-b cmimy of God and man, occurs 
in the Hebrew or the OT originally as a synonym of 
the common words for ‘adversary,’ as the verb 
is used -iuqjy ill the sense of withstanding, taking 
the <>pp<).-itc r^ide. In this sense it is used in Nu 
22-“ even of the angel of the Lord, who is said to 
go forth to be a Satan to Balaam. In other pas- 
^ges it is applied, with no sinister meaning, to 
David, who, as the Philistines feared, might desert 
Achish and turn against them in battle (1 S 29^) ; 
to Abishai when he opposed David’s purpose of 
clemency towards Shimei (2 S 19--) ; and again to 
a foreign enemy in general (1 K 5^) ; and to Hadad 
and Rezon in connexion with their revolt against 
^ 1 f )• Elsewhere, as in the Book 

of Ps. (109®], in the first two chapters of the Book 
of Job and in Zee 3 it is used in a technical or legal 
sense as the equivalent of dvrldLKoSf an opponent in 
law, an advocate, whose function it is to plead for 
the condemnation of an accused person. In Job 2® 
J ehqvali taxes ‘ the Satan ’ with over-officious zeal 
in his efforts to test the motives of the righteous 
man whom he is permitted to accuse ; and again in 
Zee 3- He di-rnu ily lebukes ' f ■ j ■ ■ his 

charge agaiii-t Ji>-liijn. But ■ ■ m jueli 

suggestions that an evil spirit, a malicious accuser, 
is described (like the Satan, the accuser of the 
brethren, ded^dXos, Kari^yopos of the NT), there is 
no explicit indication that this is the case. The 
being thus described as ‘ the Satan ’ or the Adver- 
sary appears in Zechariah as an official accuser, 
and in the Book of J oh he takes his place among 
* the sons of God ’ in the court of heaven as one 
having a right to he there, and that in connexion 
with the function attributed to him of ‘ going to 
and fro u 2 ion the earth,’ and ‘considering’ and 
reporting upon the conduct of the sons of men. 
He is • • ( I ) J .. i /. .,1 as a minister of the Divine justice, 
although^ God does tax him with overdoing his 
I'jiri. -\il that appears to be indicated there is 
iIm- 'Ji'M.glii that til ere is in the Court of God one 
whose office it is to plead for the condemnation of 
sinners. Of n Timligpnnt enemy of God and His 
cause, apcM-oiial -pi'-ii of evil called Satan, there 
is no express mention in the OT. The temptation 
of our first parents is ascribed in Genesis to ‘ the 
-(m-im III.’ jind no interpretation is offered of the 
-y i • I . i i - m of the story. Again, though in one 
passage in Chronicles (1 Ch 21^) we read that Satan 
tempted David to number the people — a pre- 
sumptuous offence for which the king was severely 
punished— the i){u-.‘illcl passage (2 S 24^), much the 
older narrative, aUi-nMiie- David’s conduct to trial 
at the hands of God, r - : )f the 

Evil One. Similarly ■ ■ ■ ■ . , lying 

spirit’ who lured Ab ,■ •. . , ■ (1 K 

221S-23) is said to have had the express sanction of 
God. ■ '■ 1 -I'Le of the most 

feature- ■/ i. .=.■ h v of the OT, tlb, I! l'.,* 
reference is made to Satan as the great adversary 
of God and His people, or as the malignant tempter 
and accuser of man. The Satan of the Book of 
Job and of ’ . ■ ' ■ * of Zechariah is described 

in language very diti'erent from that in which the 
iin-h-oncmy is spoken of in the NT. 

TIiL I’.-M i, together with the circumstance that 
references to Satan as an accuser of mankind occur 
only in those books of the OT which belong to a 
coMipjirMi ivrly late period, has been taken as a 
ilic theory that the Jewish belief in 
Satanic agency was introduced into the Hebrew 
theology from a foreign source. Traces appear else- 
where of early beliefs current among the Hebrews 
in the existence of demons, satyrs, liliths, and the 
like, as in the use of the name ‘Azazel,’ a mys- 
terious being mentioned in the Pentateuch in con- 
nexion with the ordinance of the scapegoat (Lv 16). 
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! It has been supposed that upon those popular 
beliefs of early Semitic religion there was grafted, 
from Persian sources, the conception of a Prince 
of Darkness whose agency is similar to that which, 
in the religion of Zoroaster, is ascribed to the 
demon-god Ahrinian, and that the belief in Satan 
and his ang’els as fallen spirits was thus intro- 
duced into Hebrew theology. But, as a matter of 
fact, the connexion between Satan and the Zoro- 
astrian Ahriman is more apparent than real. A 
simpler explanation of the history of the doctrine 
of the personality and agency of " Satan is that it 
has been the subject of development under the 
influence of a progressive revelation. The complete 
revelation of such a being as the malignant author 
of evil was reserved for the time when, with the 
advent of Christ's IChjgflom. the minds of God's 
people were prepared, without risk of idolatry, or 
of the mischievous dualism of such a religion as 
that of Zoroaster, to recognize in the serpent of 
Eden and in the Satan who a^^peared as the adver- 
sary of Job and of Joshua, the great Adversary 
of God and man, whose power is to he feared 
and his temptations resolutely resisted, hut from 
whose dark dominion the Son of God had come to 
deliver mankind. 

2. If the OT is remarkable for its reticence on 
this subject, we find in the NT the doctrine of 
Satanic agency very fully developed. It meets us 
on the threshold. It is one of ■ ' 

elements of NT teaching. Jes 
distinctly assume the reality of Satan and'^his 
kingdom as a mighty power for evil, opposed to the 
Kingdom of God in the world and in the hearts of 
men. This is nowhere more noticeable than in the 
Gospels, and there in the direct teaching of onr 
Lord. At the outset of the Gospel narrative Satan 
appears as the antagonist of Christ. The story of 
" T. • ■ 'eh must have been communi- 

• - . I i ■ ■ ■ from the lips of Jesus Him- 

self, is related by the three Synoptists. St. Mark 
informs us that Jesus was forty days tempted 
of Satan, using that word or title as a proper name. 
St. Matthew (ch. 4) and St. Luke (eh. 4), who relate 
the incident with clear circumstantiality of detail, 
note three distinct temptaf -i ■. ?■ ’ b « ""b 

the arguments used by the !'■ ■ , i- j (■••- 

returned by Jesus. They describe the Tempter as 
6 dcd^dXos, ‘the devil,' using the r- ^ "ord 
for h (•, V > . r malicious accuser. \ to 
St. M.. i account, Jesus addresses him as 

‘ Satan.’ St. Luke concludes the narrative with the 
significant words, ‘ When the devil had ended all 
the temptation, he departed from him for a season,’ 
as if to indicate that the conflict with Satan was 
renewed and continued throughout our Lord’s 
ministry. St. Matthew tells us that when the 
devil left Him, angels came and ministered unto 

Him. Tlni^ the Synoptic 1- I’j . 

the source of the temptat’.-'M j. - !■ ■■ 

tions of a person, and that one who is variously 
called Satan and ‘ the devil.’ 

Again, these same Gospels, as also the Acts of the 
Apostles, take notice of Christ’s works of healing, 
and especially of those wrought upon persons 
wirli demons, as illustrating the nature 
of Hi- ini-<ion, which was to heal ‘all that were 
oppressed of the devil’ (Ac lO^s). St. Luke (223) 
no less clearly than St. John (IS^) informs us that 
Satan entered the heart of Judas and prompted 
him to betray his Lord. 

In the recorded utterances of Jesus, in His ex- 
press teaching, allusions are clearly made to the 
power and activity of Satan as a personal being, 
and the great Adversary of God and man. He 
attributes the trouble of the woman who had the 
spirit of infirmity to the innlign of Satan to 

afflict even the bodies of iiicMi(Lk Thus, so 


far from discouraging the popular belief which 
ascribed to Satan and his angels power oyer soul 
and body, Jesus distinc ’;. . b'.--' ■ -d it. Ac- 
cused by the Pharisees, ‘ ■ ■•‘those to 

whoso -ijch uLm Lb)i»- in angelology and demonology 
that popnlnr lu'l'n-i has been traced, of casting out 
demons through Beelzebub the prince of demons, 
Jesus, so far from coiiii o\ or tlirowing doubt 

upon the current oinnioiis of 'ohe time, ropch the 
charge by the argument that if Satan should cast 
out Satan, he would only he defeating his own ends 
and di-iioyi!!g his own work. Then He proceeds 
to say, • i>iii if [ cast out devils by the Spirit of God, 
then the kingdom of God is come unto you ’ (Mt 
12^3, cf. Lk 11^^^), illustrating His argument by the 
similitude of the strong man and the Stronger than 
he, implying that Satan is the strong man who 
would enslave mankind, hut that Jesus Himself is 
the Stronger than he, who . ■■ ’ for the de- 
liverance of the victims o. ^ -wer. That 

Jesus should thus have argued in controversy with 
the Pharisees has i! - <>'.\ m "• c. We cannot 

explain it away on liu ‘p'c of ijccommodation. 
Jesus could and did rebuke the spirit of Pharisaic 
traditionalism which led them to introduce all 
manner of mischievous subtle' ’■ . : ■. b*' void the 
Law by their unauthorized , -ut never 

once did He even cast suspicion upon this part of 
the doctrine of the Pharisees. He accepted it 
without question. 

Again, when the Seventy expressed their joy at 
the success of their mission, and exclaimed, ‘ Lord, 
even the demons are subject unto us,’ Jesus replied, 
‘ I beheld Satan g 11 from heaven,’ and 

went on to say, ‘ I > • ■ ■ . i ' ■ you power to tread 

upon serpents and scorpions, and over all the power 
of the enemy ’ (Lk 10^’"^®). Passing over such pas- 
sages as those in the Sermon on the Mount, ‘ What- 
soever is more than these cometh of evil ’ or ‘ the 
evil one ’ (Mt 5^) ; ‘ Deliver us from evil ’ or ‘ the 
evil one’ (6^®), which have been explained, and 
even, as in the BV, translated as referring to the 
personal Author of Evil, we find Jesus in His dis- 
courses and in warnings addressed to His disciples 
making distinct allusion to Satan as the great 
adversary whom they have cause to fear. In the 
parables of the Sower and the Tares, the Evil 
One, variously termed ‘the devil,’ ‘Satan,’ ‘the 
enemy,’ ‘ the wicked one,’ is described as seeking 
to frustrate the work of Christ by catching away 
the good seed sown in the heart (Mt 13^^, Mk 4^®, 
Lk 8^^) ; or by •*■■■.■ ’•!■ i.,‘i - among the wheat (Mt 
13^3*3^), the tg ■ ■:■-'■■■: the children of ‘the 

wicked one’ as the enemy that sowed them is 
‘the devil.’ Here we see clearly illustrated the 
New Testament doctrine of the irreconcilable 
aniagoni-iu between the Kingdom of Christ and 
that of Satan. 

Again, Jesus warns Peter on one occasion that 
Satan has asked and obtained the Divine permis- 
sion to sift the disciples as wheat ; and indicates 
that their only hope lies in the intercession of 
Christ Himself, who has prayed for Simon that his 
‘faith fail not’ (Lk 223i). 

Once more, in Christ’s discourse on the Last 
Judgment, it is expressly stated that the everlast- 
ing punishment to which the unfaithful are con- 
demned was ‘ prepared for the devil and his angels ’ 
(Mt 25^^), a passage which well illustrates the 
manner in which, in the Synop''-- G.-i-l-. Jesus 
is consistently ro))re-eTHed as I!:-..!.;: ■<> Satan 
and his power and kingdom. Xnat) is, that the 
doctrine is not so much set forth by way of dog- 
matic statement as assumed, taken for granted. 
Jesus does not enlarge upon it, but quieily uccopi - 
it, presupposes it as a matter about whi<‘li there 
is no dispute. The belief is there, and Jesus sets 
upon it the seal of His authority. 
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To these examples from the Synoptic Gospels 
must he adcle ^ ' " ■ . ■ ■ ’ " ' istimony of the 

discourses of « ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ Fourth’ Gospel. 

The darkness under whose dominion, according to 
the introductory verses, the world is held, the dead 
weight, the vis inert Ice of human insensibility to 
the Divine light, is no negative thing, but itself 
a power, a kingdom in deadly o])[)Of>iLioii to the 
K'-' Christ, and under tlie i-iile ot Satan. 

■ i attributes the m. of His 

,‘i!'.jigo!ii->i' to the malice of the >'jHesays 

to the Jews, ‘Ye are of your father the devil, and 
the lusts of your father ye will do’ (Jn 8^). The 
false accusations of Scribe and Pharisee, and the 
untiring malignity of their ]wi--(‘cul ing zeal, show 
the spirit and are the work oi liiiu who was a 
liar and a murderer from the beginning. Again, 
He speaks of Satan as the Prince of this world, 
and represents as the aim and the certain 
result of His own work, the judgment and the 
casting out of Satan and his kingdom (12^^ : cf. 

3. The other portions of the NT contirm but do 
not materially add to i hr h -i • \ .)f the Gospels 

on the subject of the \ f i-'. , \ , ’*•!■! the power of 
the Evil One. Thus St. James (4") merely counsels 
his readers to resist the devil, assuring them that he 
will flee from them ; while in another passage (2^^) 
he speaks of ‘ the demons ’ (ra 5atg,6j'ta), evidently 
meaning by the term the subordinate agents of 
Satanic power, as believing that there is one God — 
a belief which fills them with terror. St. Peter 
assures us that Satan, whom he describes as dyrldcKos 
(‘adversary,’ a technical or official word), and 
comjmres to a roaring lion, may be successfully 
resisted by the power of steadfast faith (1 P 5®*®). 
St. John in his First Epistle rojicnl'- (lie teaching 
of his Gospel, and in the Ap<»cal\ [»-(* identifies 
Satan with the serpent of T ’■ ’’ ' ' also 

with the accuser of Job ai ■ . I 

and foretells his coming doom. St. Paul accepts 
the current doctrine ; but though in his Epistles to 
the Ephesians and Colossians he seems to add to 
the teaching of Christ in the Gospels other elements 
from the demonology of the Pharisaic schools and 
from other sources (Eph 2^ Col 2^®), and in his 
Epistles to the Corinthians and to Timothy (1 Co 
5®, 1 Ti 1^^^) ascribes to Satan a certain power of 
discipline as a minister of Divini- really 

contributes to this branch of * ‘r'- . -.oetrine 
no essential element additional to that which is 
furnished in the Gospels. See, further, articles 
Accommodation and Demon. 

Literature.— O remer, 7? 7/ r’-- r ■ . 

of Meyer, Alford, etc.; ( 0. - ■/ /'• • 

159, 270ff., 281; A. B. D. ;» .v « .r.-!_ 

Bible), pp. 7-13, also TheoL of OTy p, 300£f.; 

Theol. of NTj p. 187; BeyscWag', NT TheotJ p. 93; Eeuss, 
Christian Theol. of th‘>. Age^ i. pp. 162, 420 ; Wemle, 
The r. ■■ p. 47; Gfrorer, Das Jahr- 

■ ' ■. is; Wright. Z-rhorinh and his Pro- 

. ■ ■ ■ Satan ’ in IlM-.iiMg-s D/f (IMiiicliousc), 

. ' ''t . 'L B. Gray and J. Mass ie); an. ‘Teufer 

■ ' , , H. J. Holtzmann, Lehrb. d. neutest. 

Theol. i. pp. 53, 226. H. H. CURRIE. 

SAVIOUR. — ‘ Saviour,’ like ‘to save’ and ‘sal- 
vation,’ is a word of frequent occurrence in the OT. 

It occurs mostly in the form of the ptcpl. Hiph. of = 
For the specific meaning of ^ to save * in distinction from 
other cognate Heb- verbs, cf. art. Salvation. Most commonly 
God is called the Saviour of Israel or individuals. A standing 
combination is ‘God the Saviour’ often with a possessive 
genitive (1 Oh 16S5, Ps 245 271*9 622*6 655 799 951, ig 1221710, 
Mic 77, Hab 31S). To be a Saviour is God’s exclusive prerogative 
(Ps 6011 10812, Is 4311 4522). As instruments of Cod, tiowever, 
human deliverers likewise receive the title (Jg 39 Xeh })2V). 
There is no passage in the OT where the Messiah is called 
‘Saviour.’ Wherever the Messiah is connected with the idea 
of salvation, He is not the subject but the object of it (Ps 28^ 
14410, 2ec 99). This is different in Apocryphal and Pseud- 
epigraphical literature, for here it is not merely declared that 
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in the name of the Son of M ” ' -d, and that 

He is the Goel of their life ■ ■ 'ighteous in 

connexion with Him shall be (4 Ezr 456), 

but also that Christus Uberabit creaturam (4 Ezr 12^4 1326), and 
that" ■ 'T ■ the Lord will raise a Saviour for Israel 

(Test , • ^ vvever, here also is more frequently 

called Saviour {vavronv cscTYipy Ps-Sol 16"^ ; ottuvio? eruTVip, Bar 422 ; 
cLytos crcarv,p, 3 Mac 629 716). Used of God, <ra<r^p is synonymous 
with such terms as a pCcrry,?, h Xurpoupavos (En 48L 1 Mac 
411, 3 Mac 723). 

1. In the Gospels aoir'rjp occurs but three times — 

Lk 2^^ and Jn 4 ^^^ Song of Mary, the 

words ‘ My spirit has rejoiced in God my Saviour ’ 
are a reproduction of the common OT usage. In 
Lk 2^^ crtorrjp is not a formal title, but a descriptive 
designation of the Messiah, ‘a Saviour who is 
Christ the Lord.’ But the word evidently has a 
deeper meaning to the angels than the noun (Turrjpia 
and the participle pverdevras have to Zacharias in 
Lk for in the two latter the con- 

ception moves entirely within the O'! limii The 
dqxology of Lk 2^^ associates Jesus’ saving work 
with the production of peace on earth among man- 
kind as the objects of God’s good pleasure. Here 
acaHjp undoubtedly covers the Lord’s Messianic work 
in the most nniversalistic sense. And it will be 
noticed that atorijp is synonymous with KijpLos, 

so that the reference cannot he confined to our 
Lord’s earthly ministry, hut extends to His activity 
as the ■’ hlessiah. As ‘peace’ and ‘good 

pleasur€ . not the giving of life but the 

bestowal of reconciliation with God stands in the 
fon^grournl (for the connexion between ermn/p and 
eiudoKla, cf- Fs-Sol 8^^). In Jn 4“^^ 6 creor^p rod Kderjaov 
receives its import from the rich and pregnant mean- 
ing cr(h^€Lv and crurrjpta acquire in the discourses of 
the Fourth Gospel. As Jesus had represented 
Himself to the woman not as a mere revealer 
(yy 19. 26 )^ but as the giver of ‘living water,’ and 
‘water unto eternal life’ (vv.^^*^^), so the Samari- 
tans, in acknowledging Him as o-qjttjp rod Kdcrixov, 

rove to have attained a deeper conception of 
. Tc'-vijih-hii) than was commonly current among 
ilioin, boili as to the nature and extent of the 
Messiah’s calling (cf., however, for <rcoT^p rov Kda-fiov. 
4 Ezr 13^®). 

2. The fact has not escaped observation, that St. 
Luke, who alone of the Synoptists introduces into 
his record the word crojrr^p, also employs it twice in 
Acts, where it occurs once in a speech of St. Peter 
(5®^), and once in a speech of St. Paul (13^). In 5®^ 
we have the combination dpxvJ^s Kal o'cor'np : Christ 
was made both by the Resurrection and by the 
Ascension. dpxny6s is found also in Ac 3^®, another 
speech of St. Peter, and is here combined with 

; the Jews asked for a murderer to be granted 
them and killed the Prince of Life, whom God 
raised from the dead. It is plain that the meaning 
of o'ojT'^p in 5®^ is determined by that of dpxvy^^t and 
.T" ' ■■ 'px'ny^^ ha.'i -^p’cjcilicjilJy to do with 

■ :i: ■ /\ ■ power, wliimce al-o 'in both pass- 
ages the Resurrection is emphasized. Besides Lk. , 
Hebrews is the only NT writing which employs 
dpxriybs (2^® 122). former of these two passages 
confirms the close connexion already found between 
(rwTijp and dpx'nj^^, for it calls Jesus dpxvy^^ (roorripLas ; 
in the other passage He is called dpx'nyhs Kal reXeiwr^^ 
wLcrremj ‘the leader and perfecter of faith.’ (For 
a thorough discussion of dpx'ny6s^ cf. Bleek, Der 
Brief a. d, Hehrder, ii. pp. 301-303). The use of 
the word in combination with is interesting, 
because both are employed in the LXX of the 
‘judges’ sent by God to deliver Israel (Jg 3®”^® 

1 1®* 12® [crwri^p = dpxvy^s = In Hebrews, 

however, the rendering ‘captain,’ which brings out 
the idea of military leadership, and the general ren- 
dering ‘author,’ are inadequate ; the word plainly 
has the connotation of ‘model,’ ‘example,’ ‘fore- 
runner,’ the leader first experiencing in Himself 
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and receiving in Himself that to which he leads 
otliers. Thus J esus is dpxnyo^ c-oirirjpias in 2^^, because 
He Himself is conducted to glory by God, and in 
His attainment to glory draAvs with Him all the 
other sons of God. In 12^ Jesus’ career of faith 
is represented as exemplary for _ believers ; by 
preceding in the exercise of an ideal faith He 
enables others to follow in the same dycuv of faith. 
He 5‘’ proves that where the author does not Avish 
to emphasize this peculiar idea of precession, but 
merely to express the causal '• ]., i between 

His work and the salvation of ■ I'* ' < oe uses the 
general term alVios : ‘ He became author of eternal 
salvation.’ The reference to the Besurrection in 
both Petrine passages renders it probable that the 
Avord dpxvy^s is here used in the same pregnant 
sense: Jesus is in virtue of the Besurrection a 
leader of life, one Avho has Himself attained unto 
life, and now makes others partakers of the same. 
As the murderer in Ac _3^^ indicts deatlp so the 
dpxny^^ ttJs ^(aris bestows life, o-air'^p, then, is identi- 
cal Avith dpxvy^s so far as the impartation of life 
is concerned, but leaves the exemplification of the 
life-content of the (r(joT7jpia in Jesus’ OAvn Person 
unexpressed. In the speech of St. Paul (13-^) the 
use of crcjTi^p clearly attaches itself to the LXX of 
the Book of Judges, if the reading ijyeipe of the TB 
he folloAved, for this is the verb by which the LXX 
in Jg 3®* renders the Heb. D’pn. If, on the other 
hand, Ave read Avith WH ijyaye, the more immediate 
reference seems to be to Zee 3®,* but even then 
the word a-cxiT'^p itself points back to the Book of 
Judges. 

3. In St. Paul’s Avritings, apart from the Pastoral 
Epistles, erwT’^p is found only tAvice — Eph 5^^ and 
Ph 3-^. The interpretation of the former passage 
is much disputed. The husband’s relation as head 
to the Avife and Christ’s relation as Head to the 
Church are compared, and in this connexion Christ 
is called o-wrijp rod crefi/xaros (of the Church). This 
last statement seems to imply that Christ’s head- 
ship over the Cliurch is based on His being the 
Saviour of the Church -body. ^ The question is 
whether this must be understood in the sense which 
Avill likeAvise b(i jij.plic'jiblc to the relation between 
husband and A\i’c. lu cbe ordinary sense the 
husband could hardly be called the saviour of the 
Avife’s body. But Wagner {ZNTW vi. [1905] p. 220) 
has called attention to a passage in Clement {Peed. 
ii. 5) Avhere it is stated^ that the Creator provides 
man Avith meat and drink rov xapti', ‘for 

the sake of \ -iMg .-ilive.’ Applying this to our 

1 ■ b .'c* very congruous sense: As 

■: !!. • : is au3T7ip of the Avife, by supplying the 

sustenance of her • ’ J . ’ lb"-, so Christ is a-car'/ip 
of the Church, inasmuen as He endoAvs her Avith 
eternal life ; and for this reason both hold the posi- 
tion of head. This secures for a-db^ecp the sense of 
‘endowing with eternal life.’ T’*-" :■ ,.T of 
the passage, thus understood, woi: ' . !'.■ ■ !*' ■, lat 

the ordinary religious use of is illustrated 

by analogy with a natural use of the verb Avhich 
seems to be Avithout precedent in earlier Biblical 
Greek. In Ph 3^*^ the word jjcjriip has a specific 
eschatological reference : Christ is o-oyr'fjp, because 
at the resurrection He will transform the bodjr of 
believers into the likeness of His own glorious 
body. (Tiit^eLv therefore here also is equivalent to 
the bestoAval of life. 

With sudden and remarkable frequency a-wr^p 
emerges in the Pastoral Epistles (10 times) and 
in 2 Peter (5 times). In the Pastorals there is 
further the peculiarity that the name is applied to 
both God and Christ ': to God, in 1 Ti 2® 4^®, Tit 
13 £10 34. to Christ, in 2 Ti 1^ Tit 1^ 2’^ gs. In 

2 Peter the reference is always to Christ. In Jude 
also God is once called ‘ our Saviour through Jesus 
Christ ’ (v.^). The designation of God as Saviour 


can appear strange only on the basis of our estab- 
lished custom to reserve this title for Christ ; on 
the basis of the OT it AA’^as a 1 ■ ' y r‘,i i 'L! j 1 usage, 

for here ahvays God, nevei i.r \ ! ■ - - i . ■ , i called 
o-coTTjp, And in the NT itself the act of saving 
is, Avhere a subject is indicated, as naturally ascribed 
to God as to Christ ■ feAv passages 

reflect on the subject). Jixeept perhaps for the one 
passage, 1 Ti 4^^, it cannot be said that the mean- 
ing of (TcaTvp in the Pastorals and 2 Peter difiers 
from its ordinary import, or that of creh^eev in the 
NT elsewhere. Christ is Saviour, because He 
abolished death and brought life and 
to light through the gospel (2 Ti 1^^) ; -i 

Saviour, Jesus Christ has an eternal Kii'-ilusn into 
Avhich believers receive entrance (2 I’ I ;. lie is 
called ‘ the great God and Saviour,’ in so far as be- 
lievers look for the blessed hope and appearing of 
His glory (Tit 2^^). The hope of eternal life comes 
from God our Saviour (Tit P 2^^^). P-C ,il 

also is the reference in ‘ the commandment ot the 
Lord and Saviour ’ (2 P S^). In Tit 2^^ the thought 
is implied that God is Saviour in the ethical sphere, 
AAdience ‘ the doctrine of God our SaAuour ’ becomes 
an incentive to holy living. But peculiar is 1 Ti 
4^^ where God is called 'the Saviour of all men, 
especially of them that believe.’ Wagner proposes 
to apply here the same sense given to (TCxiTTjp in Eph 
523 : God is SaAdour of all men, inasmuch as He 
supplies them with natural life ; Saviour especially 
of believers, because He supplies these with the 
higher life of the Spirit (Z.c. p. 222, where Philo 
[de Mundi Opif. 60 : God = e^epyirTjs Kal <ro}T^p'\ is 
quoted). This might seem to be favoured by 1 Ti 
6^® ‘God Avho keepeth all things alive,’ or ‘avIio 
givetli life to all things ’ (cf. the alternative reading 
^(aoyov'fi<r€L for (referee in Lk 17^^). But it is less in 
keying with Tit 2^^ AAdiere a similar universalisiu 
of God’s (r(hteLv is affirmed, and yet this is a matter 
of redemption, not of nature.^ Wagner is quite 
correct, however, in urging against von Soden that 
‘ God orwT'^p of all men ’ cannot mean ‘ Go'l 
to he a-ojT'^p of all men’ ; and against B. Weiss, that 
it cannot mean ‘ God has made salvation ohjt'f-liA (‘ly 
f* • yi men, Avhile subjectively lie icali/c-. 
■ only.’ The solution of the difficulty 

must be sought elseAvhere, viz. in connexion Avitli 
the pronounced universalism of tl ■ P. ■ ■ . IP . 
in gen(‘rn]. The emphasis am. ■ ' ■ 

uhicli liii- principle is brought ■■ . ■■■ - 

probable that ■ ■ ■" *■ 'be historical 

situation to wh'- "■ P. ■ . themselves 

lies at its basis, and at the basis also of the fre- 
quency with which the Avords crJj^GiVj o-wrTjpia, croorif)- 
pLoSf (TWTi]p are employed. There is nh-olnt-rly no 
reason to -u-peci the writer of any ].»m to 

Aveaken or iKMiivMlizc ”*■ d ■■■■’■ 

Besides involving de’‘i. ' <> '■ I’.,,. ' '.i“ 

the Epistles, this would leave unexplained Avhy, in 
other p.i-'^ages, the principle of ; *■■■■’■ 
oiiuTiciated a\ ith all desirable '■ *■ '!" ‘ 

only plnu'-ibb; \u',Aci^ ilni! ilu^ [la-'-figo-- under revieAV 
contain a Avaming against the dualistic trend of 
that incipient Gnosticism to Avhose early presence 
in the .\]jo-t()lh- ]»eriod the Epistles of the First 
CjipihiiA nl-o bojir witness. In a twofold sense 
it might become of importance to vindicate, over 
against this theory, the universalism of^ saving 
grace : on the one hand, in so far as Gnosticism on 
principle excluded from salvation those who lacked 
the pneumatic character ; and, on the other hand, 
in so far as those belonging to the pneumatici 
might be considered to carry the power of salva- 
tion by nature in themselves. In other Avoids, it 
might become necessary to emphasize that God 
saves all men, not merely one class of men, and 
that no man is by his subjective condition either 
sunk beneath the possibility or raised above the 
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need of salvation. Perhaps also the emphasis 
uj)on the fact that God as well as Christ is Saviour, 
though x)erfectly natural from the OT ijoint of 
view, is siDecially directed against a system which 
tended to separate between the Creator-God of the 
old dispensation and the Saviour-God, Christ, of the 
new. The recent investigations of Friedlander 
have shown that there existed long before the 2 nd 
cent, of our era a Jewish type of Gnosticism, so 
that it can no longer be asserted that an anti- 
Gnostic polemic of this type^er se miiii,i;i‘'- ,ig,nii-L 
the Pauline authorship of the Pastoral Epistles. 

In recent times attempts have been made to explain the rise 
and development of the NT c — / --i . , 

.-n - ■ . , 

. /. .. ■ ‘ ■« c: :,i.. " . ■ . ■ / 

in the cult of the ‘ Mysteries w ’ • ■ . ■ • . T'/tpta^ m me sense 

< ' ‘ I ' ' ! ' .e I ■ > !■ „ Wobbermin (jRe- 

" . 1896), who asserts that especially 

111 uie cuib oi me suuieiranean gods the word trurvip was com- 
mon as a name for the Deity. In two articles published in the 
ChristliGhe Welt for 1899 and 1900,' entitled ‘ Als die Zeit erfullt 
war’ and ‘ Der Heiland,’ Ilarnack calls attention to certain in- 
^ ‘ 'd'- ■ ■■■ ■ ■ . ''J'- < : ‘ ■ Priene and Halicarnassus, 

<! '. - . •• . 9, in which the Emperor 

Augustus is invested with Divine predicates, and called 
the one who has been filled for the good of mankind with gifts, 
a god whose birthday has brought to the world the evangels 
connected with his person, the Zeus of the ■ 

tratT'^p of the human race. Harnack assume- i ■. " . ' . •! 

calling Jesus c-arvip was influenced by these and similar pagan 
forms of ■ ■■ > ■ ■ -rent in the cult of the Emperors, and 

that the ‘ may be seen at work * - - 

with which the Pastoral Epistles and 2 Peter ■ • 

He further suggests that St. Paul purposely ; ! , 

because of the eudsemonistic, p- li'.i v'll fl it had acquired 
from these paj-an a-rw'lji ' k ri-.. '-i. r..:lv(*, in iiic ‘Gospel of the 

Infancy,’ the v rvj-v c- tlu- I ‘.i-jtorals, the writer of 2 Peter, and 
the Fourth Evangelist, meant to represent Christ as the true 
lay the reality of what .. • ' ■ "-i '• a- 1 

dead or living. — Soltau (D ■ \ 'if t ' 

('f I.- reaches the same concl ■•ic: ti 

HarnacK, on the basis of the same and other classical material, 
and also asserts derivation of the story of the virgin birth from 
the same pagan circle of ideas. — Wendland (ZNl'W v. [1904], p. 

• the use of (r*T57/3 in i " • 

■ . ■■ ■ eified men — a usage >!. • \ I ■ ■ r-. 

the iiroduction of the LXX. Up to f i 
Great, erurvip was not applied to men, because it was still felt to 
be a cult-name reserved for the gods. The first trace of its 
application to men appears in Thucydides, where it is given to 
Brasidas, and in Polvbius, wheiu Philip of Macedon is called 

rulers were honoured with this title. It was also combined 
with the Oriental idea of the incarnation of the godhead, whence 
such a term as was applied to rulers. A feast celebrated 

on the day of such a truTTip was called enwrr.pioe.. From the Greek 
dynasties'the custom passed over to the representatives of the 
Roman power, especially to the Emperors. Examples are 
adduced from Cicero, whose rhetorical exaggerations in speak- 
ing of great Romans are believed to have sprung from his 
knowledge of the Ork ‘'Tril fo*’!:!- « f < « b. F.-. en a philosopher 
like Epicurus could 1 i- -1 r/ ; ,i!i' r c <-crii "-Divine fashion, 
and that in his lift ' m- . 1 I'lri"! . in cor”ovio:i with the recent 

trend towards explaining Biolical concepLions from Babylonian 
sources, it has been proposed to find in the NT idea of erur^ip an 
embodiment of the Oriental myth of a ■ --K"* s (Erldser- 

Konig) ; cf. A. Jeremias, Babylonisekes ' /• V / v pp. 27-46. 

It is not proposed here to subject the above hypotheses to an 
exhaustive criticism. To some extent the later forms have 
effectually criticised the earlier ones. Thus Wendland disposes 
of much in Anrich, Wobbermin, and Soltau. Wagner {ZNTW 
vi. [1905]) skilfully attacks thi- < i Wendland. A few 

remarks must here suffice. Tru dv ri’ ..i 'on of the whole idea of 
ttpiTVip and ffuTviptec from the Oriental expectation of the Saviour- 
King is impossible, because OT prophecy not at all, and Jewish 
theology very rarely, applies the name (tuTvipj to the 

Messiah, and yet in eschatological Messianism it would be 
natural to look first of all for the evidence of -'r-’b Os-csdni 
importation. As to the alleged connexion between \’"i (.neK 
mysteries and Christianity, it should be observed ibru tIw' (msU 
of the mysteries flourished in the 2nd cent, of the Christian era, 
and that none of the authorities quoted by Anrich in support of 
his \iew dates further hack than this. The Asian inscriptions, 
of which Harnack and Soltau make so much, offer at the best 
some striking analogies to the NT mode of representation ; but a 
real literary dependence cannot be made out, as even Wendland 
admits. In his second article, * Der Heiland,’ Harnack expresses 
himself much more guardedly than in the first, after this fashion : 

‘ On the Jewish and on the Grecian line numerous religious con- 
ceptions existed, which covered each other and so simply could 
pass over into each other.* a-ur'^p in the cult- of the Emperors 
has quite a different sense from what it has in the NT ; in Hellen- ; 
ism it never means ‘ the one who translates from death into life.’ , 
It is also exceedingly doubtful whether St. Paul consciously and i 


purposely avoids the use of erujTv.p with reference to Christ, 
because of its pagan, idolatrous associations. Why did not St. 
Paul avoid jcvpios for the same reasons? Why not erda^siv and 
eruTv^piii, themselves as well as a-car^p ? A far more simiole explana- 
tion is that the non-use of in the OT with reference to the 

Messiah continued to exert its influence in the usage of St. 
Paul. An allusion to the Emperor-cult and the rdle played in 
It by c-uT'hp in Ph is not impossible, for in the words ‘our 
is in heave ' ' * ■ . ■ : ' emphatic. Where, apart 

^om St. Paul, the _ -■ siv is first joined to the 

1 ersop of Christ, this is done in dependence on the Hebrew 

name ‘Jesus,’ i.e. in dependence on the OT 

\ T- 4 there would be no objection to the hypothesis 

u ^ f-bp Pastoral Epistles and 2 Peter and the 

r ourtn Gospel there is a conscious appropriation of, and at the 
a protest against, _ the pagan use of the word, and 

frequency of its occurrence in the Pastorals and 

2 1 eter is to be explained from this. As a matter of fact, how- 

eyer, this involves, according to Harnack, the unhistorical 
character of at least the present form of the 3lagn'iJioat and of 
the message of the angels to the shepherds (Lk l-i7 and 2il) : 
further, the unhistorical character of at ' ' : 

the speeches of St. Peter and St. Paul (A . : , ' ■ ■ i j • 

the unhistorical < ' at least tl . -i 

of our Lord in Jr li , '- been shown aliove, that the Lukan 
record can be readily explained from the historical situation 
which It reports. For Jn 4^2 (and IJn 4i^) raZ nitrLoov, a 
comparison with 4 Ezr 1326, where the same phrase occurs, 
proves that even here we do not necessarib move in Greek trains 
of thought, but are still in 11 i J( ai-' , c . . i a- ) i 

ofWendland’s contention is, I'l.u p.)— i ' •«. i v p. .. oi. Li i-i'l.s 

there is some adjustment in the use of a-arip to the manner of 

its handling in pagan quarters, for n V-- ' " . > < . But 

even here considerable weeding of ^ ■ . ■ . - ■ . .be 

necessary. Thus he brings the which is named as the 

motive of the Divine act of into connexion with the 

henignitas and dementia of '■ F- « i ■ ■ F. . F’ . 
25-9 shows how all this can be ‘ ■ ■ . ■ \ | ■ « ■ • , _ 

to such far-fetched analogies. Smiilarh thv -/-e oclmfoiv of 

Tit 12 and 2 Ti 19 is treated by M"eii(llaMd an allusion to the 
eternity of the Roman Emperors, which takes no account of 
the fact that the latter was an eternity of post- not of pre- 
existence. In Tit 37, where he would find the same analogy, 
the eternity is not that of the trarvip, but of believers. Most, 
perhaps, could be said in favour of the Hellenistic association 
of „such terms as krj<pav£t», ptByots Qios, and 0 tK 6 c.vBpa}'T! 6 e, in their 
joint use with <rik)Ty,p (cf. Wagner, p. 232). But, taken as a whole, 
o-MT^P is shown to be a thoroughly OT conception by its depen- 
dence on and /raxrvipta,^ about whose OT provenience there 
can be no reasonable doubt. 

See also art. Salvation, and the Literature 
there cited. Geerhardus Vos. 

SAYING AND DOING. — The contrast between 
‘saying’ and ‘doing’ is based on an axiomatic 
prmci;^e of the moral and spiritual life, which, 
notwithstanding its simplicity and obviousness, is 
apt to be overlooked, viz. the importance of char- 
acter as distinguislicd from profession, the supreme 
value of ethical ideals and practice above ritual 
observance, the vital connexion between creed and 
conduct. The distinction thus suggested neces- 
sarily finds a Inr-o |-L‘i(c in the teaching of our 
Lord, who, as iIh^ [’uuimIct of a religion of inward 
reality, freqiiently emphasized the importance of 
‘doing’ ratlier than ‘saying.’ ‘Not every one 
that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven ; hut he that doetli the will 
of my Father which is in heaven’ (Mt 7 ^ 4 - Not 
that Jesus by any means underrated the importance 
of ‘saying ’ ; He made confession of His name one 
of the most solemn obligations of disciiJesliip (Mt 
JQ32. 33 ^ L];^ g 88 . a profossioH must rest 

upon a solid foundation of character. The recur- 
rence, in various forms, of the phrase ‘to do the 
will of God,’ and the prominent place given to this 
conception, is a marked feature of Christ’s teaching; 
see Mt ; cf. i627 25^0. 45^ 1128 13^-9 

etc. ‘ Doing ’ is the testing quality of the Chris- 
tian life (Mt 5 ^®- and the sure and only way to 
spiritual enligldc^mucMil- (Jn 7 ^'^). Of this doing of 
God’s will J esus Himself set the supreme and in- 
spiring example (Jn 4 ®"^ 6 ^®). In contrast with 

this ideal of ‘doing,’ Jesus warned men against 
the subtle dangers of mere ‘saying.’ Even when 
sincerely meant. He checked the impulsiveness of 
a hasty and ill-considered profession (Mt S^-’* ; cf. 

2(533. 34“ pp jjig severest rebukes were 
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reserved for tliose Avho substituted a hollow and 
obtrusive pretension for the realities of moral and 
spiritual character. It Avas tlic ;.:v<-ri! ^in of the 
religious leaders of the time I'-i.ii .iiey were so 
strong in profession and precept^ and so neglectful 
of practical righteousness ; ‘ they say, and do^ not ’ 
(Mt 23^) ; and many too readily followed their ex- 
ample of easy formalism, — ^ This people honoureth 
me Avith their lips’ (Mt 15^). The same contrast is 
boldly i>resented in the parable of the Tavo Sons 
(^1l 21 with special reference on the one hand 
to the Pharisees and scribes, and on the other to 
the-'-: •. '-ly : '-''-''i b*". ‘ j'-sblicans and sinners’ 
A\dii' v.i ■ i ' ■ of the Kingdom of 

I?' 1. i>-' ■' ' <■' :i profession, or eA^en 

in ■» ’ V p’-o-\‘' sion, is better than 

promises unfulfilled by practice. In this, as in 
other AA’^ays, ‘ many shall be last that are first ; and 
first that are last’ (Mt 13®^). The ‘ acted parable’ 
of the Avithering of the barren fig-tree AAutli its 
deceptive shoAv of premature leaves, Avas a solemn 
Avarning against the danger and sin of ^saying’ 
Avithout 'doing’ (Mt 21^*^*^®, Mk IP^"^^)- Better 
that the 'saying’ shonld folio av than outrun the 
'doing,’ and be inspired by a truthful and humble 
judgment of eA^en our best efforts and^ achieve- 
ments ; ' AAdien ye shall have done all •'‘■hi- - 
that are commanded you, say. We are .v’-'o 

servants ; AA^e have done that AAdiicli it Avas our duty 
to do’ (Lk 

Litbeaturb. — D ale, JSvangel. JRevivalf 104 ; ExpT iii. [1892] 
460, viii. [18961 85 ; F. \V. Robertson, Serm. ii, 94. 

J. E. M'Ouat. 

SAYINGS (UN WRITTEN) . —Certain sayings 
ascribed to Christ, though recorded by early 
Avriters, are not found Avritten in tlie G-ospels, 
and therefore are knoAvn as the Agrapha, or Un- 
Avritten Sayings of Our Lord. They are not as 
T Ji- . p< ’'haps, have been antic i pat tVi, 

if \\k‘ ' o' ,'■' facts of (. hrEiV ndui^m, 

and the comparative brevity of the actual reports 
of His discourses. The active ministry seems to 
have lasted for nearly three years. The records 
convey the impression of preachings and teachings, 
continued from day to day, Avith only rare intervals 
of repose. The audiences Avere frequently very 
large ; they came from all quarters ; the interest 
Avas Avidespread and intense. The Avords of this 
Galilsean Eahbi, avIio attracted some and provoked 
the Avrath of others, but could not be <li-i(‘gar<l<-d 
by any, did not die in their utterance, li wa- an 
age when the memory Avas much cultivated. 
Christ’s hearers AA'ould be ready to retain, and 
repeat at home, and amongst their friends, what- 
ever had impressed them most in the neAv doctrines. 
It Avas a literary ag<‘ al-o. Before the Third Gospel 
was written, many liad already composed histories 
of Christ (Lk 1-;.' 'l'!ic Fourth Evangelist states 
that he made a selection from available materials 
( Jn 20^- 21 2P5). 

There must once have been a large amount of 
Agrapha — of teachings and sayings Avliich have 
not reached us in the pages of Holy Writ. While 
these Avere for the most jpart cun'ent in Palestine 
only, a feAV Avould spread farther, through the 
visits of Hellenists, and even Greeks (Jn 12-®), to 
Judsea. But the Avork of converting the Avorld was 
reserved for the preaching of Christ’s Apostles ; 
and the converts’ knoAvlecIge of Christianity was 
derived from the traditions which w^ere delivered 
b\ 'ho \p.i-il and which were subsequently 
''I'li-fi i.y i'!-- texts of the AVTitten Gospels. 
M<‘,‘:i;a'. I:i!c, ■ fl« brcAv Church of Palestine, which 
alone possessed first-hand knoAvledge of Christ’s 
teachings, faded and ultimately perished Avith the 
scattering of the HebreAV race. In these historical 
conditions Ave find the reasons AA^hy so little of the 
teaching of the Master has survived beyond the 
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actual contents of the four canonical records. The 
entire collection of Agrapha, gathered from all 
sources, is not large. Y^lien A\diat is {ipocrypl'.al, 
or certainly spurious, has been eliminated, the 
residuum is found to he small in amount, and not 
very valuable. 

The extra-canonical Sayings are preserved in 
some MSS of the Gospels, and in those religions 
romances knoAvn as the Ajiqci'yjihal Gospels, also 
in the Commentaries of the bathers ; hut^there are, 
besides, a fcAV sayings which - ■ ' ■ " ’ ' that 
they are not included in the ' ' • i - hut 
yet possess high attestation as being parts of the 
text of Acts and 1 Cor. They stand, or fall, Avith 
the estimate held of the authenticity of those books. 
In Ac 202® St. Paul quotes the AVords of the Lord ; 

' hoAV he said, It is ynoj'c blessed to give than to 
receive.'^ This is a specimen of the traditions (2 Th 
2^®) AAdiich AA^ere delivered by the first preachers of 
Christianity to their converts. In 1 Co IP^ St. 
Paul adds a phrase not found in the Evangelists’ 
accounts of the Institution, ^ This do ye, as oft as 
ye drink it, in remembrance of me ’ ; but v.-^ may be 
interpreted to intimate that the Apostle had en- 
joyed a special revelation ('I have received of the 
Lord’), huhiociulontly of any tradition of the AVords 
heard b^ rlie T\\(‘h\‘. The report of our Lord’s 
last commands to His Apostles (Ac l^-®), though in 
part a repetition of texts in the Gospels, is distinct 
in some expressions, and v.® has no parallel in the 
Evangelists. This verse is repeated by St. Peter 
in Ac 1 1^®. 

The sayings preserved in some MSS of the 
Gospels are of the nature of textual variations for 
the most part. A feAV are absolutely inadmissible 
on texti. ^ . • ■ ■ " b : others are accei3ted only by 
certain ■ . I which are not universally 
admitted may yet be authentic traditions, though 
extra-canonical : relics of the many sayings Avhicli 
Avere not recorded by the Evangelists. The test of 
these, and of others Avhich are handed down by 
the Fathers, is by comparison Avith the sentiments 
AAdiich are recognized as elements in the character 
of Christ’s teaching. The very ancient MS at 
Cambridge knoAvn as Codex Bezm, which exhibits 
many remarkable variations from the usual text of 
the Gospels, has between Mt 20-® and the folloAving ; 

‘ But ye, seek ye from little to increase, and from greater to 
be less ; but also when, having been invited, ye enter in to sup, 
not to go and sit down in the prominent places, lest a more 
honourable than thou should come in, and he that invited to 
I'l* »>.'!p!'<.r ‘'bou'd come forward and say to thee, “Withdraw 
i-. '] ’ov ' r ” ; a’’d thou shouldest be put to shame. But if thou 
shouldest go and sit down in the inferior place, and one inferior 
to thee should come in, he that invited to the supper will say to 
thee, “Draw together still higher*’ ; and this shall be to thee 
profitable.’ 

BetAveen Lk 6^ and ® the folloAving occurs : 

* On the same day he beheld a certain man working on the 
Sabbath, and said to him, “ Man, if indeed thou knowest what 
thou art doing, thou art blessed ; but if thou knowest not, thou 
art accursed and a transgressor of the law.” ’ 

These paragraphs are not supported by sufficient 
evidence to Avarrant their inclusion in the text of 
the Gospels : Avhether they are Avorthy to be con- 
sidered part of those traditions of Christ’s teach- 
ing.s AA^hich preceded, and for a time accompanied, 
the Avritten Avord, the English reader can judge for 
himself. Textual criticism has no place outside 
the region of documents. 

The folloAving Sayings, however, are in a different 
• . The evidence for them is so Aveighty 

'\ i • . !' ,,.re received into the text by some critics ; 
but to others the evidence is insumcient ; yet it 
Avill hardly be denied by any that the presence of 
the words in so many ancient documents stamiis 
them Avith distinct authority, and demands their 
recognition as traditions of tlie Master’s teachiii^-^. 
We refer here to the Boxology (Mt 6^®) ; the ver>e 
Mt 17^^ j the Avords, ‘ and every sacrifice shall be 
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salted with salt’ (Mk 9“^^); *Ye know not what 
manner of spirit ye are of. Eor the Son of Man is 
not come to destroy men’s lives, hut to save them ’ 
(Lk 9^^®* ‘ Father, forgive them : for they know 

not what they do ’ (Lk 23^^). All these passages 
except the last are rejected as parts of the text by 
the Eevisers, and those of the same school of 
criticism ; nor do they accept as undoubtedly 
genuine the story of the Adulteress in Jn 8, and 
the concluding verses of Mk. ; yet the words attrib- 
uted to Christ in these two sections, and in the 
texts cited above, must certainly commend them- 
selves to unprejudiced ears as authentic reminis- 
cences of the Master’s sayings, even if we refuse 
them a place in the canonical records. 

The Sayings of Christ which have been pre- 
served outside the NT by ecclesiastical writers, 
though not actually numerous, are too many for 
quotation in this article. The follouiiig are speci- 
mens ; and, in different ways, of iiuorc-i and im- 
portance. 

Clement of Alexandria {Strom, vi. 5. 43) quotes 
Peter thus : 

‘The Lord said to the Apostles, “If, then, anyone of Israel 
wishes to repent and believe through niy name on God, his sins 
shall be forgiven him. After twelve years go forth into the 
world, lest any one say, We did not hear.” ’ 

Origen {in Joan, ii. 6) has : 

‘If any one goes to the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
there the Saviour himself saith : “Just now my mother the 
Holy Spirit took me by one of my hairs and carried me off to 
the great mountain Tabor.’” 

Jerome quotes from the same Gospel as follows : 

(a) ‘After the resurrection of the Saviour, it records: “But 
when the Lord had given the linen cloth to ih< iituM’*. m rvanr, 
he went to James and appeared to him. For Jaiu- - Jiad laki ri 
an oath that he would not eat bread from that hour in which he 
had drunk the cup of the Lord, until he should see him rising from 
them that sleep.” And again, a little farther on, “Bring me, 
saith the Lord, a table and bread.” And there follows im- 
mediately : “He took the bread, and blessed, and brake, and 
gave to James the Just, and said to him, ‘ My brother, eat thy 
bread, inasmuch as the Son of Man hath risen from them that 
sleep’”* Vir. illust. ii.). 

(&) ‘ There is the following story : “ Behold, the Lord’s mother 
and his brethren were saying to him : ‘ John the Baptist bap- 
tizes unto remission of sins; let us go and be baptized by 
him.’ But he said unto them : ‘ What sin have I done, that I 
should go an! ^ - 'us very 

thing, which I ' ; ■ 1/ ■ . ■ ■ • . r ^ hi. 2). 

(c) ‘We read, too, of th ' ■ ■ . . . ■ “And 

never rejoice, evcopt wild ! . .* orother 

in love ” ’ (in JhJph. J-*'*). 

The ‘Sayings’ contained in a fragmentary papy- 
rus of the 3rcl cent., discovered ;n Oxyrliynclmk. 
are in part equivalent to texts in the Gospels, but 
the following have no parallels : 

(a) ‘ Except ye fast to the world, ye shall in nowise find the 
kuigdom of God; and except ye make the Sabbath a real 
Sabbath, ye shall not see the Father.’ 

(&) ‘ I stood in the midst of the world, and in the flesh was I 
seen of them, and I found all men drunken, and none found I 
athirst among them ; and my soul grieveth over the sons of men, 
because they are blind in their heart, and see not.’ 

(e) ‘ Wherever there are two, they are not without God ; and 
wherever there is one alone, I say, I am with him. Raise the 
stone and there shalt thou find me ; cleave the wood and there 
am I.’ * 

The so-called 2nd Ep. of Clement of Kome (c. iv.) 
has : 

‘ For this cause, if we do these things, the Lord said, “ Though 
ye be gathered together with me in my bosom, and do not my 
commiindnionts, I will cast you away, and will say unto you, 

* Depnrt from me, I know you not whence ye are, ye workers of 
inl(|iiity.’ ’ 

Hippolytus {Philosph, v. 7) quotes the Gospel 
according to Tlionias thus : 

‘He that seeketh me shall find me in children from seven 
years old onwards, for there I am manifested, though hidden in 
the fourteenth age.’ 


Other fragmenis of MSS containing words ascribed to Christ 
have lately been procured from the same place, but the text was 
not available when this article was printed. It is not unreason- 
able to anticipate additions to our store of Agrapha by future 
discoveries amongst Egyptian ruins. 


Many sayings ascribed to Jesus have been col- 
lected from Mohammedan sources (cf. art. Christ 
IN Mohammedan Literature [in Appendix]). 
One such passage is: ‘When Jesus was asked, 
“How art thou this morning?” he would answer, 
“Unable to forestall what I ho|)e, or to put off 
what I fear, bound by my works, with all my good 
in another’s hand. There is no poor man poorer 
than I am.”’ The last sentence agrees in senti- 
ment with a well-known text ; but these Moham- 
medan traditions of Christ’s words are for the most 
part of no value. 


Literature. — Art. ‘Agrapha’ in Hastings’ DB, Extra Vol. 
p. 343 ff., where a good biblio_;iaphv given. Ti < ^iVnv'i '»■ 
^tt. are useful: ‘Sayings fiom MS.S and - Lo ■ T, 

Expositor, IV ix [1894] 1, 97 ; ‘ Oxyrhynchus Sayings Swete^ 
ExpT xiii. [1897] 544, XV. [1904] 488, Cross and Harnack, 
• ■ ■ ' • ^‘21, 401; ‘Sayings’ from Moham- 

‘ ^ ^ . ExpT V. [1893-94] 59, 107, 177. 

G. H. Gwilliam. 

SCARLET. — 1. Scarlet, as a dye, was obtained 
from the body of the female Jeermes insect {Lee- 
anium ilicis), a native of S.E. Europe, where it 
lives upon a species of dwarf oak {Qtcercus cocci- 
/era). The insect is of the family Coccidee, to 
which also the cochineal of Mexico belongs. Its 
Latin name (derived from its appearance) was 
ffrana; hence the dye was called ‘grain’ (cf. 
Milton,^ Fenser. 33, Par. Lost, xi. 242 ; Spenser, 
FQ I. vii. 1 ; see Skeat, Etym. Diet, s.v.), 

2. The colour is correctly represented by its 
name. Mt 27^® is the only passage in the Gospels 
where the word ‘ scarlet ’ {k6kkivo^) occurs, and it is 
there a substitute for the ‘iDurple’ of || Mk 15^^* 

J n 19^* It is the latter word that has changed 

its meaning (see art. Purple). 


‘ The Gr. sense of colour seems to have been so comparatively 
dim and uncertain, that it is almost impossible to ascertain what 
the real idea was which they attached to any word alluding to 
hue ’ (Buskin, Jfod. Painters, iii. 226. Cf. also Gladstone, Juv. 
Mundi, p. 540). 


Yet the ancients, as a rul- fcin- 

“ui-hod -(.5rh‘' from purple il-- , p. 

I l(>i. I ’v.-.bii l.!_\ Mt. gives the colour actually used, 
MK. .‘ rid .1-!. T i.e colour intended. 

3. The ‘ scarlet robe ’ was ii y a military 

cloak, either that of a comn -‘ii -oiiiii;!- {sagum) or 
that of a II : ■ officer {pahidamenttcm). 

The latter v i - d of better quality; both 

were regular^ of scarlet (Ellicott, Hist. Lectures^ 
p. 348 n.). Westcott (on Jnl9^*®) emphasizes, in 
the crown and robe, the idea of victory as well as 
of royalty: ‘this blood-stained robe was the true 
dress of a kingly io*njueror. ... So He was 
through life I'f ^r.r'oriiig King, the true Soldier.’ 

F. S. Ranken. 

SCHISM.—See Unity. 


SCHOOL.— See Boyhood and Education. 


SCIENCE. — 1 . Theword ‘science,’ in the language 
of to-day, refers sometimes to a process and some- 
times to the results of that process. The process 
itself is the representation in thought of the facts 
and events of human experience. The result of 
this process is the formulation of statements and 
doctrines which are regarded as true. We there- 
fore use the word ‘ science ’ generally to embrace 
both (1) scientific method and (2) scientific truth. 
The object of science is to apply its method to 
every field of possible knowledge, and so to in- 
clude within its doctrine all the facts of human 
experience. 

1. State of science in tee civilization 
IN WEIGH Cerist LIVED.— Relation to Hellen- 
ism. — The civilization of Palestine was complex 
and symeretic. The two main factors in it were 
the ancient Hebrew culture (largely tinctured by 
other Oriental elements), which preponderated. 
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and Hellenism. This latter was a pow. h 
throngiioat the Gi’feco-Iioman world, -■■.mm 
to inlinenee every department of life ; and so, de- 
spite the innate conservatism of the Jews, the more 
external elements of Palestinian culture received a 
strong Hellenistic tincture. The organism of the 
State was deeply affected, public institutions were 
modified, and social relations not untouched. The 
arts, too, were influenced, but, by the time the 
science of the Hebrews was reached, the wave of 
Hellenism had lost much of its vigour. The mind 
of the Jew was equipped ii. The Greek 

language was, after all, bni -ligliily known (cf. 
Ac 21*^^ 22^), and, though Herod surrounded him- 
self with Greek literati and many Jews received a 
Greek education abroad, these facts indicate the 
limit of the pcncLvjil ion of Greek science into the 
life of the Jews. This may be illustrated by refer- 
ence to St, Piiiil- Though I'U'O'.ight up to some 
extent under 1 Iclleni-iic iinlm‘nc<‘< in Tarsus, his 
culture was Greek only in its form and in certain 
of its graces. To the Hebrew mode of thought 
and Rabbinic logic — inw-ard and characteristic 
elements of Jewish culture — he tenaciously clung. 
His writings are all those of a Jew rather than of 
a Hellenist. It is, then, unnecessary to attend to 
Hellenistic thought when considering the ‘ science ’ 
that formed the intellectual ’ • of the 
teaching of Christ. The Aristotelian logic had 
no nameable influence upon His own thought, or 
upon the mind •h ■ ; C ' who reported His 

words, or upon . :he common people 

■who ‘heard him gladly.’ The logic of the society 
in ■which Christ moved was Rabbinic and not philo- 
sophic, and its standard of truth was religious 
rather than scientific. 

2. Hebrew standard of truth. — We recognize 
t ■ ■ V": to the scientific standard, those 
p' true which accurately and impar- 

tially describe observed facts ; that is, the test of 
truth is its logical form as descriptive. This notion 
of truth was originally foreign to the Hebrews. 
The words in the OT which are translated ‘ true,’ 
‘truth,’ etc., may be traced to roots which have 
primarily an ethical meaning and (-oov^y ‘the 
notion of con-ljuicy, steadfastness, 

(see art. ‘Tru-Dh’ in T-T.i^tujg'’ DB), Hence they 
are more generally ni3 idled lo a person than a pro- 
position, and attach to a proposition only in a 
derivative way, the sayings of God being ‘ faithful ’ 
because His character is beneath and behind them, 
— they are established in the Divine nature, and so 
cannot be moved. Thus, that a proposition should 
tally with facts did not stand out with such im- 
jMrla’Ki *1 d'>es for us moderns: indeed, to the 
firK-hrii lb, v. , truth was a matter of motive and 
character rather than of accuracy. Thus in the 
Decalogue there is no actual and direct condemna- 
tion of Tyi iig. but the prohibition is di n'G od again-l 
the li(^‘iiing of false witness, the dastardly motive 
being the thing denounced, rather than the failure 
accurately to describe facts. This comes out in 
strong relief in the Jewish notion of history. The 
aim of the historian was less to give a record of 
events than to edify. Indeed, by the time of Christ 
the whole circle of historical ideas had received 
a fanciful character, because that narrative was 
deemed to be the be^t which gave the most lauda- 
to^ account of the Hebrew heroes. 

Truth then, according to the Hebrew mind, was 
that which edified, and not merely accurate descrip- 
tion of fact. Only from this point of view can we 
understand many NT sayings with reference to 
truth. Jesus claimed that He Himself was the 
truth. In saying ‘ I am the way, and the truth, 
and the life’ (Jn 14®), He is not referring to what 
we call scientific truth, but rather edifying and 
ennobling thought, or, as explained above, religious 


truth. Pilate, a Roman logician, had quite a dif- 
ferent conception of truth. When he said ‘ What 
is truth ? ’ ( J n 18‘^®), he was moving in a universe of 
thought foreign to the Jews. 

3. Hebrew method of attaining ti?uth. — The 
Hebrew idea of truth being so different from our 
scientific standard, it is to be expected that their 
way of reaching it 'would < ••r:v-|)oii(li>iL’ly differ 
from our scientific method,- lIic ui>-(‘rviii ion and 
description of facts. The Hebrew method did not 
always seek facts, and, when they were at hand, 
was not content simply to describe them. 

(1) Facts were sometimes ‘invented.’ 

This may be illustrated by reference to Talmudic geography. 
The Talmud answers the question * as to which islands belong 
to Israel and which do not, by saying that if a straight line be 
drawn from Amanus C a mountain in the north) to the River of 
EgjTpt, those islands situated within this line belong to the land 
of Israel,, etc. But, of course, no islands ever belonged to the 
land of Israel at all. Again, it is deliberately asserted that there 
are seven seas in Palestine- Only six are named, but one of these 
is named twice in order to make up the number seven, merely 
so that the holy number may be introduced. And, further, apart 
from this specific enumeration, ----- - - ■ 

as included in Palestine. These ■ ■ ■ I ■ 

the first, islands are said to exist which have never ' '• ‘ ■ i, 

and in the other the number of actually existing m > m:- 
ficially increased in order to bring in the sacred seven. 

(2) Metaphysical exj^lanation was sometimes 

attempted, <lc'( riplioii in itself being considered 
inadequate. The introduction of the number seven 
above is an illustration of this. Ps 24 gives an- 
other type, where Jahweh is praised for His power 
and skill in making the solid and immovable earth 
to rest upon the fluid and .■ sea. The 

observation is a bad one, but . ■. not concern 

us. The point for us to notice is that to the obser- 
vation that the land is ‘ founded upon the sea ’ is 
added the incl.‘'.|)hy-ic;i1 explanation that this is a 
miraculous cxliihirioii of the power of God. The 
fact that this is poetry, and could be paralleled 
with passages taken from modern Western poetry, 
does not affec' dern j)assages 

are admitted^ . ■ . . _ in contradic- 

tion to scientitic statements, wliereas in Hebrew 
literature there is no such distinction. What is 
said in poetry is equally true to the Hebrew mind 
when written in prose, as when the idea of the 
windows of heaven is repeated in such various 
literary styles as are found in Gn 7^^, 2 K 7% Mai 
3^®. Hence the indiscriminate Jewish doctrine of 
inspiration, which made no distinction between 
styles of literatun . ‘v '■» jJl passages of the 

Canon an equal m! ; r.i;':. 

The Jews did, of course, accumulate, as the Talmud and the 
OT sufficiently show, a mass of valid technical knowledge. 
They knew much concerning metals, such as gold ; other 
chemical substances, such as soda; and certain processes of 
metallurgy. ‘The Jews,’ says Ernst von Meyer, ^did indeed 
possess a certain disjointed knowledge of chemical processes 

acquired accidentally, but these w ■ ■ ictical 

results alone, and not with the com- 

r-'--’ ■- “cientific explanation ■ ■ . entific 

■ \ ' here von Meyer means what has been called 

. ■■ ! •!' above]. They never made experiments. Any 

• ■ loncerning nature at which they arrived were due 
to haphazard refloxioii upon chance occurrences. Accurate 
description ^\as not their object, nor did they attempt it. The 
facts of nature, like the incidents of history, were to them pro- 
perly explained by reference to other things than those which 
might be observed. Rabbi Joshua, for instan- . , * - 

following account of rain : ‘ The clouds ascend to ’ ■ . » - ■ - ' : 
the heavens, then stretch tliemselves out like a sponge and 
take up the rain-water ; but having holes in them like a sieve, 
they let the water fall through on to the "r- ■!■-!•■>.’ T ‘ • 

only one drop falls at a time is due to a . • c!; !*■ . ^ ■ < r 

otherwise groat harm would be done to . ■ ■ .ii- ■ ■ r_< 'I ■.« 

Rabbis explained i bunder as the crash i ■:■■■■ ' • I-, 

or as tlie spliuing of ice in the clouds when struck by the 
hot lightning. Earthquakes were variously described as God 
clapping His hands, or sij^hinir, or treading upon His footstool- 
Of all scientific efforts rhe •Jlvm'-Ii teachers seem to have been 
most succes'^ful in Astronomy. They described the heavens as 
a hollov\, donie-like, half-ball, spread over the flat earth. The 
stars the\ held kj be fivod lo the inner surface of this dome, 

* Tosefta, Meaner sheni^ ch. 2 ; Mallach^ ch. 2 ; Jerus. 
Shebhiith VI. 2 ; Bab. Gitfin 8a. 
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t- r ■ ' . firmly fastened and others moving along 

To whatever branch of knowledge we turn, we 
find that observations are an insignificant part of 
the system of teaching about nature, and for the 
method of mere description we have the method of 
metaiDhysical explanation. 

Defects of Hebrew thought. — The history, 
political and ■ ’ ' ^ situation, and religious 

exclusiveness ' ' ews assisted in the culti- 

vation of a type of thought as characteristic and 
powerful as any that the world has seen. It is 
X]..' -1 1 to say that the Hebrew mind was 

: for, while it shares many of the char- 
acteristics of the thought of other Semitic peoples, 
in some respects it stands out from them in bold 
contrast. Among the fine qualities of the Hebrew 
mind were : (1) a sanity and sobriety of thought 
which preserved their religion and literature from 
all those offensive and extravagant traits which 
mark the popular religions of Syria, Asia Minor, 
and Arabia ,* (2) an extraordinary gift for the 
observation of individual incidents and facts, as 
appears in the inimitable narratives of the histori- 
cal books of the OT ; the vivid portraiture, satire, 
and denunciation of the prophets; and the mar- 
vellous, if often trivial, minuteness of Rabbinic 
discussions; (3) unparalleled ei ■ ; ■ and 
sense of individuality; and (4 ;■ :■■ ■ will 

that alone can account for the ' ' . 'i ; • * t ;-eople 
which has been exposed to a more Hitter persecu- 
tion and more relentless fate than any other race 
in history. Of these four notable characteristics 
the third and fourth are obviously not such as 
tend to the cultivation of tJio scientific frame of 
mind. With the first and second it is quite other- 
wise — sobriety of thought and a keen eje for 
l^articulars are necessary to a scientific 

observation. But at the same c .i \ are in- 
sufficient for scientific description, which "demands 
certain men (id (pialitic^ in wliich the Hebrew 
mind was noiably doticierii — brondth of vision, 
-y-;*" miir jiisd nrcliitiectonic power, consistent and 
»-• --i -rttr!! iliiiiUif-. An examination of Hebrew 
Ihni'jin tii^cov cr-, in general, a notable defect, 
■I-. ;■!, liih f.dlure in breadth of grasp and 

o\ (‘r-cinphiiM" on the ; ' . ' ■! '.'■■■•• -levelop- 

ment of the emotional . ■ This 

defect is the absence of the power of logical ab- 
straction, and it shows itself in two ways that are 
of considerable importance — first, the Hebrew mind 
could not frame general definitions ; and, secondly, 
it had no notion of general law. 

The Western (Greek) mode of definition per 
genus et differentiamw'i^ commonly fis-sume not only 
to be the only mode pO'-.-iblc. bnr nUo lo be indis- 
pensable to thought. AA'hih' if indispensable to 
our modem thought, especially with its highly de- 
veloped scientific method, it was not indispen>{ible 
to the Hebrews, for they did without it. The 
Hebrews defined, not by reference to a class — as 
when we say ‘ man is a rational animal ’ — but by 
reference to a type, as when it is implied that 
natural man Adam, and redeemed man is Christ, 
the second Adam (Ro o, 1 Co 15). 

In the second place, this inability to think ab- 
stractly prevented the Hebrews from arriving at 
the notion of natural law. The word ‘law’ in 
Hebrew literature always meant the arbitrary 
renouncement of a ruler (of course a despot) or 
eity. Law meant nothing general or abstract. 
The Torah was an actual and definite direction 
given in Jahweh’s name by the priest, and was 
either judicial, ceremonial, or moral. The various 
synonyms for torah have in general the same de- 
finite, particular character — ‘judgment,’ ‘statute,’ 
‘ commandment,’ ‘ testimonies,’ and ‘ precepts ’ * 
* Respectively mishpdt^ T).ul^T^cih, mi^wdh, *id6th, 
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(see art. ‘Law (in OT)’ in Hastings’ DB). When 
used in a general sense to indicate a large section 
of the OT, it is in no way abstract, but only 
collective. 

The nearest approach which Hebrew thought offers to our 
highly abstract natural laws is to be found in certain proverbial 
savings (e.g. Jer 3129, jyjt 162- S), and a few rough groupings of 
empirical facts which we shall notice later on. There is 
nothing, however, that in any real sense corresponds with the 
modern idea of law as ‘the resume or brief expression of the 
• ' ‘ • ' * ■ : ' sequences of certain groups of ’ perceptions 

'■ ■ ‘ • existing only ‘when formulated by man’ 

fuari Pearson;. The same characteristic explains the absence 
of abstract philosophic terms from Hebrew literature. The 
doctrine of free-wdll, e.p., though constantl}’- implied in the OT, 
is never abstractly stated. ‘Instead of saving man is free, 
Scripture says man can choose ; he can act ; he can do ’ 
(Delitzsch, Syst. of Bihl. Psychol, p. 192). 

5. Hebrew knowledge of Nature.— It follows 
from what we have seen that the Jews had no 
sound body of scientific doctrine. They had no 
very clearly defined »■■«!!*(' ■■■" : e earth and its 
.-urroisn.lin--'. either \ i t- or at the time 

of ( ls!‘I-r. Tli(i\ regj- . ' r - asthe|middle 
point of the universe. The heavens were a mere 
material con (‘ring or dome (Is 34^ 40^-, Ps 104-, 
Joh 37^®), uirh dooi- (Gn Bs 78-®) and win(iows 
(Gn 7^^ 8®, 2 K 7^* ^^), and the earth rested on tlie 
sea (Ps 24-). These are obviously little more than 
childish i -■ 'is* : ■ --f sense-impressions. The 

same is « ■■ 'j depai (nuMii of physical 

science, including Astronomy. riiere is no criti- 
cism, no classification, no formulation of law^s, no 
definite efibrt towards a coherent description of 
jihenomena. When we turn to Mathematics, we 
find traces of very rudimentary knowledge. The 
square is mentioned (Ex 27^ 28^^), and the circle 
(Is 44^®), the plumb-line and scales were known 
(Am 7^, 2 K 2P®). The four simple mathematical 
processes apj)ear also to have been practised : 
Ad<iition (Nu 26'^), Subtraction (Lv 27^®, Ex 
16^), Multmlication (Lv 25®, Nu 3^®), Division 
(Lv 2527- 50). 

The only department of thought in which the 
Hebrews can <fiaim to have elaborated anything 
at all worthy to be called ‘ science ’ is literary criti- 
cism. This, however, was pursued, not in a modem 
spirit of desire for knovdodgo. but because the 
disasters which the jiniion lijui t \ ; ■ i > d drove 
its religious leaders to a more < .ii- ■. j • ! . and 

])r(‘.M^rvjition of the Law, in order that, by obeying 
ii, ilie auger of God might be appeased and the 
pr()'.pouit;v of the ])(jople might return. The scribes 
‘hu'.md I'lieiii-scdvo" ill providing for all conceivable’ 
legal ‘cases that mi^it occur, and especially in 
making a hedge or fence round the Law, i.e. in so 
expanding the compass of legal precept beyond 
what was laid down in the Pentateuch and in the 
oldest form of tradition, that it might be impossible 
for a man, if he observed all their traditional rules, 
to be even tempted to i’Mn-g-.'O'"- ihc Law’ (see art. 
‘ Scribes ’ in Hastings’ J/ II,. Tim- i i ; c literary and 
legal ‘ science ’ of the scribes had all the defects of 
the ‘scientific’ temper of the Jews — the criterion 
of truth was not descriptive accuracy, but edifica- 
tion, the method was inventive ruid nietn[)hy<ioa], 
there was an absence of gcn<-ra lining Jiiul •^y-'^Lcina- 
tizing power, and an over-onipha=5i'. cw' ilie pariicn- 
lar and concrete. 

II . Bplation of Christ to the ^science* 
OF RlS TIME AFP RACE.-— "We have now to inquire 
as to the mind of Christ in respect of the various 
matters discussed above, that is, we have to ask 
whether His standard of truth Avas Hebrew or 
modem ; whether He sought to explain nature 
by the metaphysical or the descriptive method ; 
whether He shared the mental characteristics of the 
Hebrews or not, and whether we are to assume 
that He held those erroneous views of nature which 
Avere common among the Hebrews. 
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1. Among the most obvious characteristics of the 

mind of Christ is His sense of the radical <>])i)osilion 
between Himself and the life of His o^vn day. This 
opposition expresses itself at every turn in many 
ways. The political ambitions of the Herodians, 
the ‘ worldliness of the Sadducees, 

the ■ ■■■'■. . pride of the Pharisees, and the 

carnal carelessness of the \ , alike met 

with His denunciation and appeal. The traditions 
of the scribes He altogether rejected, and even the 
authority of the Law He subjected to a 
criticism. Against all existing < i thought, 

all E-ahbinical teaching, all i--*';'! observ- 

ance, He set up one authority — His own conscious- 
ness of God, Himself. In a unique way He lived in 
the realities of things, never compromising, never 
with double mind. To the great reality of the 
Father and of the Kingdom was added the great 
reality of Himself, in simple deex^-founded truth. 

2. We have seen that the Hebrew notion of truth 
differed from the modern notion, in that it rather 
attached to the nature of a person ^ than to the 
quality of a prox)o-'iLioii. A proposition was true, 
not so much hoc{ni<e it tallied with certain facts as 
because it had its origin in a certain character. 
In other words, the Jewish idea of truth was re- 
ligious, wiiile the modem idea is scientific. But 
the Jewish idea was never purely religious. _ It 
wms confused with metaphysical and mechanical 
elements. In the mind of Jesus, however, this 
Hebrew notion of religious truth is purified of all 
foreign elements, and ceases all contact with the 
accidents of exjperience, making its home in the 
soul and in God. 

It is notciworthy that the Synoptists report no 
sayings or Jcsus fi*om wiiicli these conclusions as to 
the 'Vfr’''".' Thrist attached to the wmrd ‘truth’ 

can 1 drawn, though, when once they 

have been drawn, it is seen that none of iTk* irig< 
of Jesus contradicts them. In the Synoptics the 
word ‘truth’ is not used by Jesus except in such 
phrases as ‘of a truth,’ the Gr. equivalent for 
‘ Amen ’ (Lk 9^ 12^ 2H). When we come to the 
Fourth Gospel, liow^ever (which we assume to be 
of sufficient historicity to allow us to use the words 
ascribed to Jesus as representing His thought), 
we find the words ‘ true ’ and ‘ truth ’ continu- 
ally in the mouth of Christ. Now,^ while the 
criterion of truth in the mind of Christ does not 
vary, we must not be surprised if different shades 
of meaning are expressed from time to time by 
the same words ‘true’ and ‘truth.’ Indeed, Jesus 
does not use the word ‘truth’ always with the 
same nuance of meaning. In the first place, 
it represents a quality in a person (4^® 18*^), 
then a quality wdiich attaches to actions (3^^), and, 
finally, that which may be communicated from 
God to man in thought so as to afieet the life and 
give the quality referred to above (8^^ 14^^ 16^^ 

The whole c(m('e[)tioTi is summed up in 14^, where 
Jesus say^>, * I ani tlic way, and the truth, and the 
life’ — the PeiV'sonalily of Jesus is a revelation that 
is etliLcal and vitalizing, and that comes to men to 
quicken consciences, illumine minds, and arouse 
affections. There is, indeed, in this thought an 
element answering to our modern notion of accu- 
racy ; it is not, however, explicit, but implicit in 
the idea of a faithful or reliable character. Thus 
Jesus carries the Hebrew idea of religious truth to 
its final expression, and in so doing neither antici- 
pates nor ohnllcngcs the modern notion of scientific 
truth. To Lue modem mind trufh is description 
of phenomena — to Christ it meant- spiritual in- 
sight : by the modern mind it is reached through 
demonstration -■ " i ■ for Christ it was 

instinctive or the modem mind 

it is part of a system of ihonglil — wiifj Christ it 
was an element or moment in life. 


says Be 5 ’'sclilag', ‘is to Him not this or that worldly 
and finite truth, but the truth of God, tlie^ revelation of God as 
the eternally good, who, as such, i i . -1 to the world 

. . . it is the sister of for i'*.. --'i of God is a 

revelation of holj^ love ’ (NT Tlieol. ii. 429). See also Truth. 

3. But although ‘truth,’ to the mind 

of Christ, was a Hebrew an . ' ■ ■ ; concejDt and 

not the modern scientific ■ thought of 

Jesus was free from aT '!i « \ ' ; ■ . a- ’*■ which 

we have seen to he | Jews, 

though it shared some of their conceptions as to 
natural phenomena.* If His thought was^ not 
scientific, neither was it pseudo-scientific. Neither 
the miclmsh of the Jewish annalist nor the magical 
metaphysics of the Rabbis has any place in His 
teaching. While He was a keen observer of nature 
(Mt 626^28 1 331. 82. 36-43^ Mlv 4^6-29, Lk 21)^ 

utterances about nature never attempted explana- 
tions beyond the reach of observation ; and while 
His judgment was to an unequalled degree inde- 
pendent, He neither criticised the scientific opinions 
of His day nor attempted to add to humanity’s in- 
adequate store of knov ledge. Whether this abstin- 
ence from scientific speculation and instruction was 
intentional (as Wendt suggests), or the natural 
result of His unwavering and complete concentra- 
tion of soul upon ‘His Father’s busine.ss,’ is not 

' in this connexion. It is sufficient to 
•■•I, i'**' ; I He eschewed alike Rabbinical explana- 

tions and scientific research, dealing finally only 
with ‘ those matters which are naturally the obj ects 
of spiritual intuition,’ and which, unlike natural 
phenomena, cannot be adequately investigated by 
the human understanding. 

So far as nature is concerned, then, we may say 
that the knowledge which Jesus exhibits in His 
sayings is just such as a free mind with great 
natural powers of fresh observation might gather 
from a joyous intercourse with the ordinary aspects 
of the material yvorld. 

4. One matter of considerable controversial ini- 

portance, however, in this connexion demands brief 
attention. What was the attitude of Jesus to the 
literary ‘ science ’ of the Rabbis ? It was a double 
attitude. First, He abolished certain precepts of 
the Law itself (Mt ®8), and added others on His 
own authority (vv.^^* ^^) ; and, secondly. He dis- 

paraged and discredited the learned societies of 
scribes, and, by the weight of His (m n fiuHioni i, 
overthrew their teaching. But tl i i " i O] > n • 1 i j i ! i m j i 
of the teaching of the schools and ( riiicLm (>i rlio 
Law was not conceived in any modern scientific 
temper, or achieved by means of modern critical 
apparatus. It was the inevitable outcome of Christ’s 
conception of Hi vino Iruth . 1 ^ a li\ ing rmlity within 
Himself. His lu 1 0 ranee- c-nnecM-iii 11 g 1 In' OT were all 
from thi- . Il ’idged ’■■ ■ <•■■■■ L ■ 

to their ■■■: . ' . value, ■ 

to any ■. ■■■ ■•.riticism, modern or 

ancient. This is true even in the case of the 
quotation from Ps 110. ‘ He did not weigh a truth,’ 
says Bishop Moorhouse, ‘in what we should call 
critical balances . . . the question of the age or 
authorship of any passage in the OT was never 
either stated by our Lord Himself or raised by His 
opponent'^.’ 

5. We have next to ask whether we may concluae 
from His recorded sayings that Jesus shared those 
bi'dcj.l • b, ■‘dstics wMcli we have seen to he at 
■lie r. )i r ’ - i n ■ : ( •! . - of Hebrew ‘ scientific ’ thought. 
We noticed two main marks of the Hebrew mind 
— its vivid, simple, and temperate npprchension of 
the details of life and nature, and its inahilir-y to 
take such a wide and comprehensive view of fact 
and experience as would make the generalizations 
of modem science possible. The first of these is 

Jesus’ evident acquiescence in Jewish demonology, at least 
in its main features, is a case in point. 
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r!----'''!' "fthe <rjesus. 
The vivid originality, proronnd simplicity, and pic- 
torial impressiveness of His speech make every 
reader of His words agree that ‘never man so 
spake.’ His insight into the human soul. His 
parables so true to life. His startling paradoxes. 
His telling object-lessons, all show the best traits 
of Jewish thought carried to their highest power. 
The concrete, stirring, and simple elements of life 
are seized and m |;]ir(iciah'd with the imagination 
of the poet and ibe pi-ju-i ic.il sense of the workman. 
Jesus is never abstract, never modern — but always 
particular and Hebrew. But, on the other hand, 
it is impossible to speak of the mind of Jesus as 
defective in the sense given above. While He 
alwa>-' (A - Himself with the simple concrete- 
ness c'l.! '-.‘h (“‘i of Hebrew thought, it cannot be 
said that He is limited by it, for it is the best 
possible medium or dialectic in which to enunciate 
religious truth. It is scientific truth which de- 
mands abstraction, with definitions jper genus et 
differ entiam and laws. We have seen that Jesus 
remained always and wholly within the world of 
religious truth, and always and wholly outside the 
world of scientific statement. He was not a theo- 
V. b-> theorized about religious truth — He was 
I !i-‘ I'r :n - I. He was not a philosopher who tried to 
prove the being of God — He declared God. And so 
the apparatus of scientific description -was for Him 
unnecessary. It would be futile to speculate as to 
whether He could have used it had He wished. 
All we need say is that He was a Jew with a 
Hebrew mind of the highest possible type, and so 
in the fullest j) 0 ssible sense ecjuipped to utter the 
highest revelation of God which has been vouch- 
safed to man. 

Literature. — Bergel, Lieffledecm der Talmudister: Stxidien 
aier die naturwissensch. ■ ' * Talmudisten; Bey- 

^ 'V7' T' -I . ; Boussc .• ! in. ihrem Gegensatz 

J ' I ; Delitzsc " Biblical Psychology i 

r-l- ■ ! ■ ‘:'i. T." .d Tin . ' ; ■Jxinzburg, Dogmat.- 

/ .w I . cZes alien Judentums\ Kopp, Gesck, der 
f l-.n, • f, \ . Die Zoologie des Talmuds; E. von Meyer, 
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JMeuDauer, G^og. du Talmud] W. \ ■ s' . f '•> .. • t Meb. 
Arch. ; Karl Pearson, Grammar ■ *• r MJP^ 

passim; Stevens, Teaching of Jesus; 'V. i of 
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SCORN.— Of scorn pure and simple there is re- 
markably little trace in the recorded words and 
actions of J esus Christ. Whereas other teachers 
of lofty morality have usually treated with some 
contempt those who made no effort to approach 
their ideals, Christ’s attitude towards the sinner 
was uniformly oii(‘ of m nipMfbctic help. He alone 
recognized the iniimsiLo l■(‘l^u■ioll which exists be- 
tween the Creator and the human race, and His 
knowledge of this relation and of the possibilities 
of each individual prevented Him from despising 
man, whom the Father had made in His own 
image, however much that image niighi liav(‘ been 
defaced. Thus it is that we never find Him using 
sarcasm, a form of scorn calculated to wound 
rather than to improve. Even the elpcavela of 
Socrates, ^ the affected self - depreciation which 
threw ridicule upon the egotism of others, has 
no counterpart in the GospeH. When Jesus used i 
scorn, He employed it as a skilled physician, who 
wounds with the intention of healing. It is thus 
that He uses it to the Pharisees, whose cloak of 
self-righteou'.ness needed to be pierced through 
witli some ^harp wefi]>on, if they were to be 
brought to the state of mind in which they might 
be capable of any improvement. 

1. The scorn of contemot. — A single word of 
unmitigated contempt is recorded by St. Luke as 
used by Christ. It occurs in His answer to the 
threat used by certain Pharisees of danger from 
Herod Antipas (Lk 1331.32)^ f ye,’ He said. 


‘ and tell that she-fox.’ The phrase ry dXdjireKL 
TaiLfTT} is certainly surprising at first sight, and 
unlike any other phrase employed by our Lord, 
not even excepting His comparison of the scribes 
and Pharisees to ‘whited seimlchres,’ ‘serpents,’ 
and ‘ off-iivIn;i (J vipers ’ (Mt 23-'^* The fact of 
the woid being in the feminine gender is 

perhaps only an accident. The word is found, it 
is true, in the masculine gender in Ca 2^®, but it 
■' :.d\\ found in the feminine, e.g. Jg F®, 1 K 

21 , , Lk 9^®. The fox was and is a type of 

knavish craftiness. The particular offence of 
Herod on this occasion was his crafty endeavour 
to get rid of an infiiiential jireacher of — 

ness by uttering a threat by the mouth of ni In r-, 
ydiich he had not the courage himself to carry 
into effect. He was unwilling to add to the un- 
caused by his treatment of John the 
I ; ^ a repetition of it in the case of Jesus. 

No doubt the general character and conduct of 
Herod helped to suggest the ax^plication of the 
expression, — his nature (Lk 3^® Tepl 

nravToov iTToirfcre t' ■' ■ !»!'• tyranny (13^^), his 

weakness (Mk 14®), his x)rofession of Judaism, com- 
bined with his heathen practices, his adultery and 
incest, and his murder of the prophet John. Such 
' is the character which elicits the one recorded 
I word of contemi)tuous scorn from the lips of 
I Jesus. 

2. The scorn of denunciation. — Wliih' nMiiaikiu 

free from any contempt for those peox^le who had 
ideals and failed to reach them (e.g. the young man 
with great riches and the Ax^ostle Peter), or for 
those who from lack of any ideal were for the time 
outcast from society (e.g. the despised publicans, 
Mk He showed clearly His contemx)t for 

all religious professions and practices which were 
not of the heart. ‘ The vain practices of devotees,’ 
says Renan, ‘ the exterior strictness which trusted 
to formality for salvation, had in Him a mortal 
enemy . . . He preferred forgiveness to sacrifi.ee. 
The love of God, chanty, and mutu.-d forglvono-'i- 
were His whole law.’ Yet in all His do.'diugN -sx ii Ii 
the systems of the scribes and the teaching of the 
legal doctors, His words bear little trace of mere 
contempt, but rather of stern denunciation. His 
attitude was defined at a early 

stage during the ministry !• f ■■ Galilee, 

when He gave His definition of moral defilement 
(Mt 15^^, Mk 7^®) b_\ -j.;. ‘ Not that which goeth 

into the mouth (ibiil-'il :!i-‘ man ; hut that which 
])niceedoth out of the mouth, this defileth the 
man.’ This attitude culminated in the sublime 
anti-Pharisaic discourse in which the foibles and 
vices of a degenerate piety wei-o -h i.i* lod with 
prophetic phinuK-'i" ,‘md scornful dci'iit'-.-i. \ \ni\ (Mt 
23 ; cf. also Mk and Lk 20^®-^^), 

3. The scorn of silence. — Of all the occasions of 

scorn di "]>] a ytid by Jesus, none are more marked 
than ilio-o when He met mere captious questions 
and criticism either by a definite refusal to answer, 
or by absolute silence. Such an instance is re- 
corded (Mt when Jesus met the question of 

the chief priests and scribes, ‘ By what authority 
doest thou these things ? ’ with a counter question, 
and on their refusal to answer declined in turn to 
reply to tln-ir ' uo-i Still more impressive was 
the silent -'-n'-n v i h which He met; His accusers 
at the various stages of His trial, refusing in turn 
to answer the accusation of false ^^ 008*^68 (^Mr 
26®®-®*, Mk 14®^) and the questions of the chief 
I)riests and elders (Mt 27^^, Mk 15®-®), of Herod 
(Lk 23®), and lastly of Pilate himself (Mt 27^^, 
Jn 19®). 

In comparing these instances, we find no word 
used simply for the purpose of causing pain. The 
contemptnoTis expression used on the occasion of 
Herod's threat is, we have seen, amply justified by 
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the character of the man, and destined to hold up 
to reprobation so paltry a device and so wretched 
a x^ersonality. In the rest His silence is an ex- 
pression of His own dignity, and of His refusal ^ to 
give an answer to questions av»^. v.hich 

were not intended to bring the iiv.-i! ii* but 

merely to raise unreasonable x>rejudiee ; while His 
severe attacks on the character of those who were 
too blinded by their imaginary virtues to try to 
amend their lives, are wonderful instances of a 
scorn unmarred by ill-nature and untainted with 
cynicism. 

On scorn of which Christ was the object, see 
artt. Despise, Mockery, Reproach. 

T. Allen Moxon. 

SCORPION {(TKopTrios). — A real nuisance in hot 
countries, especially in Bible lands, scarce and 
comparatively innocuous in Southern Europe, the 
scorpion is unknown save from hearsay in Central 
and Northern Europe. It has, however, left its 
mark in the familiar expression in cauda venenuon, 
as well as in astronomical science, where it counts 
amongst the constellations of the Zodiac. 

Zoological •• . T’’"-'' ■'■-•rpion is an 

arthropod, of th- ' ' \^of the sub- 
class of Arthrogastra, of the order ^ ■* . 

It has four pairs of legs, and in fro;i i 
extremely strong claws [pal^i). Its abdomen con- 
sists of 7 anterior segments, broad and intimately 
connected wdth the cephalo-thorax, and of 6 pos- 
terior segments, which are narrower, and consti- 
tute the tail (or post-abdomen). The last of these 
6 posterior segments is incurved underneath, and 
terminates in a pointed hook surrounded by two 
powerful venomous glands. The scorx)ion catches 
its prey wuth its strong claws, curves its tail 
towards it above its own back, and inflicts the 
death sting. The scorpion’s sting is very painful 
even for man ; it may prove fatal when the insect 
be)- 1*"' one of the big tropical species ; and even 
- I ti 'su-r species life maybe imperilled when the 
throat is concerned ,• cf. Tristram {Nat, Hist, of 
Bible p. 303), who has * known one instance [in 
Palestine] of a man dying from the effect of the 
scorpion’s sting.’ 

There occurs in Southern Europe, sometimes 
even in Switzerland and Soinlu'rn Germany, a 
species of scorpion p-lnii\<'Iy inroi-U'»u — the scor- 
pius JE/Uropceus. In I'lo peninsulse 

as well as in the South of France, another more 
dangerous species is to be found, the Buthtes oed- 
t antes. In the Eastern lands of the Bible there are 
six, eight, perhaps even twelve different species of 
scorpions belonging to the genera Buthus and 
Androctonus. They reach a length of 5 to 6 inches 
(in tropical countries 12 inches ; cf. Morris, Bible 
Natural History, Calcutta, 1896, p. 101). Palgrave 
{Central and Eastern Arabia, 1883, p. 28) was 
stung in Arabia by one of the numerous ‘desert 
scorpions,’ which he describes as ‘ curious little 
creatures, about a fourth of an inch in length, and 
apparently all claws and tail, of a reddish- 
brown colour, and very active.’ The Talmud of 
Jerusalem {Ber. Qa) says that the scorpion’s sting 
is even more dangorou- than that of tlie snake, 
because it repeat-'ii. Condor {Tent B 
p. 113) tells that he was stung by one 
six iflacch along the leg.’ 

Scorpions are exclusively carnivorous, feeding 
upon insects and w^orms. They are useful in 
destroying mosquitoes. Not infrequently they 
devour each other. The female scorpion eats up 
the male after fecundation. 

Ancient authors (Aristotle, Pliny) report that scorpions devour 
their own parents This assertion is connected with a false 
etymology of the Heb. word (true etymology unknown), 
as if it were derived from nj:;; ‘ to exterminate,' and ‘ father,' 
Thomson (L5 ii. 480) ‘tried "the experiment of surrounding a 


scorpion with a ring of fire, and when it despaired of escape, it 
repeatedly struck its own head, and soon died either from the 
poison or ‘ts Satanic rage — I could not be certain which — per- 
haps from both combined.’ 

There are differently coloured scorpions ; some 
are black, others brown, reddish, yellowish, grey 
or white, some are striped. They are frequently 
found in Palestine under stones, among ruins, in 
crevices of walls, in dung-heaps, and empty cisterns. 
Travellers camping in tents or lodging in the 
houses of natives, as well as archfeologists con- 
ducting excavations, have to be careful to guard 
themselves and their men from scorpions ; for even 
wdien the sting is not fatal, it is a cause of acute 
pain, and prevents walking and Avorking. 

According to a popular superstition, a man who has eaten a 
scorpion is immune against the sting of any of these animals, 
and able to relieve a victim by sucking the wound (Conder, l.c.). 
It is also believed that by applying to the wound a squashed 
- •!. ..■ ’ . reading some magic formulae over the patient, a 

“I- - < . 'I. 

2. OT references.— In g(‘ogrni.i:\ . scorpions gave 
their name to a place nw-'ii in the OT — the 
‘Ascent of Scorpions,’ md^leh "Alprabbim (Nu 34^ 
Jos 15^ Jg 1^®), at the limit of the territory of 
Judah, towards Idumaea, south-west from the 
Dead Sea ; it is probably the pass now called Nakb 
es-hafd, leading to Wady-Fikreh, or another pass 
near the same wady. 

This place Ji'-i ■, its name to a toparchy (1 Mac 58, 

Jos. Ant. xii. V*.... i-nL luumsean Ahrabatiene, which is not 
to be confused with another toparchy also called Akrabattene 
(Jos. BJ II. xii. 4, XX. 4, xxii. 2, iii. iii. 5, IV. ix. S, 9), from its 
chief city, Wuihalla— in the Ovrmasticon ’Axpct0(Buv (cf. Pliny, 
JETN V. 14), in ibr Chit.n>o>i Samaritanum Akrabith, in 
modern times Alcrabeh— 9 Roman miles (8 English miles) east 
from Nablus, on the way to ^ ‘ BMP ii. 280, ni. 

296 f. ; Guerin, Samarie, ii. . , " ' ’ ■” 389; P JEM St, 

1876, p. 196). There is also near Damascus a village A^j:raba, 
V • * 1 i ' - ‘its name to the Al^abani, a canal of the Barada 
•jr /;/.7Mii. 447, 459). 

Once only in the OT is there mention of scorpions 
in the proper sense, Dt 8^®, where they are named 
as one of the plagues of the desert of the wander- 
ings 

In 1 K 1211* 14 (and v.24 in LXX, a verse missing in MT) and 
2 Ch 1011- 14 th*‘ ‘1 ‘ i-;.* ! ’ occurs in the threats of King 
Rehoboam to 1 - I ■ i ' ‘ r| ■"''n v' ' y be simply 

a metaphor; but it is also pos- ‘-I- r ; i'- name the 

Israelites were acquainted with some instrument of torture, 
either a whip consisting of several thongs loaded with knobs 
and hooks of metal, or a knotty stick armed with prominent 
nail heads. ■■ ‘nstrument; cf. Isidorus 

of Sevilla (0» . . ■ ■ "i ' . et aculeata.’ 

In Ezk 2® scorpions symbolize (with briars and 
thorns) the vexations inflicted on the prophet by 
Ms conip/niions. In Sir 26^ the wicked woman is 
compared with the seoipion ; in 39®^ scorpions are 
numoered among the i)lagues God uses lor chas- 
tising the ungodly. In 4 Mac 11^® a man fastened 
in the torture-wheel is compared with a scorpion 
curving its body. Finally, m 1 Mac 6®^ a kind of 
machine of war for throwing projectiles is men- 
tioned under the (diminutive) name of a-KopTidia (cf. 
Caesar, BG vii. 25). 

3. NT references. — The Gospels mention scorpi- 
ons twice. (1) In Lk we have three ques- 

(ion< (■ 0 Tic<'rMing a father giving to his son a stone 
in--Lefi<l of n loaf, a serpent instead of a flsh, a 
scorpion instead of an egg. In the parallel passage 
(Mt 7°* the third question is omitted (and in 
certain MSS and Versions of Luke the first ques- 
tion) ; hence it has been asserted that the saying of 
Jesus in its primitive form contained only two 
questions or perhaps one. But Jesus may have 
given more than one or two illustrations of His 
meaning, and we have to remember that bread, 
fish, and eggs were (and are still) the usual food of 
the inhabitants of Galilee. It has been frequently 
asked whether a scorpion bears such a likeness to 
an egg that a confusion between the two would he 
natural. But there is no question of likeness or 
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confusion in this third case any more than in the 
case of the loaf and the stonCj the lisli and the 
serpent. It is not at all satisfactory to say with 
Thomson {LB ii. 479), that ^old writers speak of a 
white scorpion ; and such a one, with its tail folded 
up . . . would not look unlike a small egg,’ 

The Greets had a jjroyerb resembling the text of the Gospels 
we are “ erxop'rlov^ and the;y’ used to in- 
terpret ' ■ _ : 'T; ri/V Ta Xilpu a.lpm}jd,m a.vri tuv 

^tXTiDvuv. ' , ' ■ • * of that proverb does not prove that 

Jesus necessarily associated in one single sentence the fish and 
the scorpion, and that -jlov has to be corrected into 

(2) Jesus says (Lk 10^®) that He has given His 
disciples r^v i^ovcrlav rod Trarelv iirdpcj Kal 

cKopTrluov. There seems to be in these words an 
allusion to Ps 91^^, where the LXX has (90^®) iir" 
dffTida Ka.1 paffCkiffKov iTrc^'/jo-yj whereas the MT has 
‘lion’ and ‘adder.’ The Hebrew and Greek dis- 
agreeing, it is not impossible that in another trans- 
mission the scorpion has been substituted for one 
of the terms signifying serpent. It is certainly 
more natural to combine Lk 10^® with Ps 91^^, than 
with Dt 8^® or with Ezk 2® : both these texts are 
more similar ad verbum, not ad sensum, 

^ Another question is whether ‘ serpents and scor- 
pions ’ means here animals in the proper sense of 
the word (Mk 16^® and Ac 28®‘® might be quoted in 
support of this interpretation), or ii it is a metaphor 
indicating the powers of evil. This alternative, 
however, does not correspond to the notions of the 
ancients, who did not, as we do, make a rigorous 
distinction between terrestrial • *,.1 

beings. Job. Weiss {Schriften de6''Jsi, ad hoc,) 
says rightly that an excellent illustration of this 
passage of the Gospel is given in the famous 
verse of Luther’s hymn : ‘ Und wenn die Welt voll 
Teufel war . . Moreover, we have to observe 
that Bev 9®- describe supernatural destructive 
beings similar, at least partially, to scorpions. 
This has to be brought into conjunction with an 
antique Ba^lonian concef)tion. In the epic of 
Gilgamesh (Table ix. cols, li.-iv.) we find the men- 
tion of two scorpion-men, one male and the other 
female, terrible * ■ ‘ us of a door (cf. P. 

Jensen, ‘ Ass 3 n:. I* . 1; ■ ■ und Epen’ in KIB 

vi. p. 205 ff., and the same writer’s Das Gilga- 
mesch-Eposin d&r Weltliteraticr,i, pp. 24-27, 79, 93). 
A. Jeremias {Izduhar- Nimrod, 1891, p. 66 f.) and 
F. X. Kugler (‘Die Sternenfahrt des Gilgamesch,’ 
in Stimmen aus Maria Laach, Ixvi., 1904, p. 441 ft*.) 
have shown that those two celestial scorpions — re- 
produced ill T>jibyloTi:i:ri sculptures — were the two 
zodiacal Scorpio and Sagittarius. 

We might also see, but less [irolijiblx . hi iht* second 
scorpion, the constellation uf 'lijiljhc, which 
was called by the ancient Greeks i.e. the 

‘ Claws ’ of the Scorpion (cf. Ideler, Sternnamen, 
pp. 174-\78).^ 

In Christian art the scorpion has received a 
^mbo3ical character, as an emliJem of the anti- 
Christian power. Thus a scorpion is to be seen on 
the shield of a Roman soldier in B. Luini’s cele- ' 
brated fresco, ‘The Crucifixion,’ in Santa Maria 
degli Angeli, Lugano. 

T.iint ki'. itr. r.o.'bfir;, Jlierozoicon, ii. pp. 632-645 ; Teter- 
n, iut Ori 1865, ii. pp. *272, 465 ; Wood, iJ/Wc 
A'.-' I ). pp. 6: .{ : PEFSt, 1S69, p. liS ; Van-Lenncp, 

Bibia J lands, JaT.'), pp. dui)-311 ; Tristram, Sat. Hist, of the 
Bhhle^, 1889, pp. 301-303; Doughty, Arabia Deserfa, 1888, i. 
pp. 32 438; 11. Hertwig, Lehrbuch der Zoologic*, 1S97, p. 
441 fF. : J. tl. Fabre, Souvenirs entomolofjiques, ix. pp. 229-31:3 
(extrar.- ely patient, accurate, and interesting observations). 

LuciEX Gautier. 

SCOURGE, SCOURGING. — In the Gospels the 
vh. ‘ scourge ’ is tr. of two Gr. terms, ixacT(.y6ia (fr. 

found in Gospels only in a metaphorical 
sense [EV ‘ plague,’ RVm ‘ Gr, scourge’], but used 
in its literal meaning in Ac 22^4, He IP®) ; and 
4>ptLy€\\6o) (fr. <ppayi\\Lov, Lat. flagellum, which 


occurs in Jn 2^®). tppayiXKLov denotes the scourge 
pro^Der as an instrument of punishment, while 
IxduTL^ in class. Gr. is often used of an ordinary 
whip for driving, etc. In NT, however, /tacrrr/ooj 
is a synonym for 4>paye\\6o} (cf. Mk and 15^®, 
Mt 27“® and Jn 19^). The subject of scourging 
comes before us in three connexions. 

(1) In Jn 2^® Jesus makes a scourge {(ppaydSKiop) 
of cords {iK (rxoLviojv) and drives the d*‘-ccv;ii i:ig 
crowd of traders, as well as their sheep and oxen, 
out of the Temple. Farrar and others have repre- 
sented this scourge of Jesus as nothing more than 
a whiji twisted hastily out of the rashes with 
which the floor would be littered — a pure symbol 
of authority, therefore, not a weapon of oifence. 
In this ease, however, we should have had axoiveav, 
not erxoLvievp. (TxoLviov is a rope, not a rush, and 
though originally applied to a rope made from 
rushes, is used in class. Gr. in a general sense. 
On the only other occasion of its employment in 
the NT it nxeans a rope strong enough to tow a 
ship’s boat in a gale (Ac 27®^). To drive a herd of 
oxen out of the Temple courts, moreover, some- 
thing more than a symbol of authority would be 
required. But we need not suppose that Jesus, 
even in His Indian., ' :o‘i. struck the merchants 
themselves. 1 i-i- mi ihe sign of His authority 
would be sufficient (cf. Jn 18®), and, as Ben gel 
says, ‘terrore rem perfecit.’ 

(2) In Mt 10^’ J esus forewarns the Apostles of a 

time when men woulc '(niir i' em in their syna- 
gogues; and in 23®4 ll(r x-n ■ i< i- that the scribes 
and Pharisees will thus treat those whom He sends 
unto them. The later history ,* ■■■ ; ■ 

of the fulfilment of these wo ■ ’ \ • ’■* , 

2 Co 6® 1123- 24). 

(3) But, above all, we must think of the scourging 
endured by Jesus Himself. According to all the 
‘^y?*.oj'l‘< Jesus foresaw this as part of the sufter- 

I liju: Icy before Him (Mt 20^^, Mk lO®^, Lk 18^^). 
It was, indeed, alino^ in-cj-fr-iibb.' from His vision 
of the Cross, for "(;ourgiiig I’oriiic! the ordinary 
accompaniment of a Roman crucifixion (cf. Jos. 
BJ V. xi. I). Sometimes it was employed in 
criminal cases as a means of extracting confession, 
but regularly as the brutal jireliminary to the still 
more brutal death of the cross. Because of the 
apparent inconsistency between Mt 27-®, Mk 15^®, 
on the one hand, and Jn 19^, on the other, as to the 
particular stage of the trial at which Jesus was 
scourged, some have thought that the torture was 
twice inflicted. A careful (‘ompariMm of the four 
Gospels, however, does not •'Uxmori ihN idea. The 
statements of Mt. and Mk., though they convey, 
when taken alone, the impression of a scourging 
cly bch'rc Tie crucifixion, do not neces- 
i iii- Mie.'r ing, but may quite well be 
v.'\ ru' liv'ely, and as ■■ ipl;. ■ 'i ■ 'y 

■'•ju .lo-u- had ;•> (Mi-i ire Ibo -cour,. ‘.Ir 

to the cross. Probably the key lo liie diinculry is 
to be found in Lk.’s narrative," where Pilate says, 
‘Why, what evil hath this man done? I have 
found no cause of death in him : I will therefore 
chastise him and release him ’ (2322). These words 
show that Pilate meant the -cuurgiiig u> be a com- 
promise between the death wliicli i1k‘ Jews de- 
manded and the verdict of absolute innocence 
which was called for by his own sense of justice. 
And this is confirmed by Jn.’s narrative, which 
shows Pilate scourging Jesus ■ UP ' nnd holding Him 
up to mockery (vv.^*^) in the (‘videni hope of satis- 
fying the multitude, still insi-ting that he found 
no crime in Him (v.4), and yielding at last, only 
with reluctance, to the demand for His crucifixion 
(v.®*^-)- See art. Trial of Jesus Christ. 

A Roman scourging might be carried out either 
with rods {mrgm, pd^doc ) — the weapons of lictors, 
or with the scourge proper {flagellum, <ppayi\\Lov), 
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in which leather thongs weighted with rough 
pieces of lead or iron were attached to a stout 
wooden handle. St. Paul’s'’ ■ ■ P- ■ .s" 
as di-LLiigui^^hed from his ■ 

inflicted by means of rods (pa/ 35 t^w, 2 Co 11^^ Ac 
1022. 23 )^ But Jerusalem was not a Roman town, 
like Philippi (Ac 16 ^^ RV), and Pilate had no 
lictors. Jesus was scourged by soldiers, and the 
implement they used, as the vb. tppayeKkoca (Mt 27 ^®, 
Mk 15 ^®) almost imiflies, would be the dreadful 
Roman flagellum, St. Peter may have witnessed it 
all ; and vdiat a world of meaning then lies in his 
words, ‘ by \yhose stripes [Gr. ‘ bruise ’ or ‘ weal '] 
ye were healed ’ (1 P 2^‘^5 cf . Is 53 ®). 

■ Goinni. on the passag’es quoted, esp. West- 

■ ohn^ and Bruce and Dods in ^G-T ; Taylor 

I ■ ^ . Jesws Christ: A Legal 

Rosadi, The Trial of Jesus Farrar, ■ , ^ 

378 fif., SL Paul, i. Excurs. xi. J. C. LAMBERT. 

SCRIBES. — The Scribes were a class of learned 
Jews who devoted themselves to a scientific study 
of the Law, and made its exposition their pro- 
fessional occupation. The word which we translate 
‘scribes’ is ypagfiareLs, ‘the learned,’ which corre- 
sponds to the Hebrew onsio. This is their usual 
appellation, but they are also called in the Gospels, 
especially in Lk., ‘lawyers’ {vo/xlkol) and ‘doctors 
of the law ’ {po/aodiddaKaXoL). See Lawyer. They 
are very freq^uently associated in the Synoptics 
with the Pharisees, and with the chief priests and 
elders, but there is no mention of ‘ scribes ’ in the 
Fourth Gospel at all, except in the special pass- 
age dealing with the woman taken in adultery 
(Jn 83 ). 

1. Origin, development, and characteristics.— 

(1) After the return from the Exile the Jewish com- 
munity was organized under Ezra and Nehemiah 
on the basis of the nguldvpi- “f the so-called 
Mosaic Law. At a;, sen '■lovir’j' of the pemde, 
of which an account i- ru Neb 8 - 10 , the Law 
was publicly read by Ezra, and a solemn covenant 
entered into for national obedience to it. Being 
thus established as the binding rule of both civil 
and religious life, it became necessary that the 
Law should be thorouglily studied and interpreted 
to the people, who otherwise could not reasonably 
be expected to comprehend fully its principles and 
their application. This duty at first fell naturally 
to the priests, who for a time continued the main 
teachers and guardians of the Law. Bu^ 
there grew up an independent class of i-*- • I’c 

than tne priests, who devoted themselves to the 
study of the Law, and nui-b^ jk with it 

their profession. These a\ m-(‘ 1 1 1 o ri 1 ■< Possibly 

at first their chief duty was to make < C'f the 

Law, but the higher function of iiMcimrcMJiiion was 
soon added ; and as the supreme importance of the 
Law came more and more to be recognized, so the 
]^rofc<-^ion of a Scribe came to be held in higher 
e^timaLion than even that of a priest. 

(2) During the Grecian period of Jewish history, 
a strong feeling of opjiosition was developed 
between the Scribes and, at least, the higher order 
of the priests. Even in the time of Ezra a feud 
had arisen between those who held strictly by the 
b' Jly in the mat I or of foreign nlliance- 
— and those who, like the ari^Tocrinic high-prio^tly 
families, had -(-nghl to increase their influence by 
marriage v. iili (MU-iders. And when, through the 
influence of Hellenic culture, the priestly aristocracy 
became infected with heathen id^iM--, and fell away 
from the laws and customs (U* Ju'hn-m, the duty of 
upholding the Law fell mainly upon the Scribes, 
who from that time forward became the real 
teachers of the people, and dominated their whole 
spiritual life. They were still, however, mainly 
religious students and teachers, and had taken 


little part in politica’ . ’ ’ ■ Their ideal was 

not to engage in any ' . ■ leme for throwing 

oft the foreign yoke, but to establish the Law of 
God in their owm midst. The attempt of Antioclius 
Epiphanes to suppress the Jewish religion compelled 
them to change their character, and drove them 
into oi^en rebellion. Among the most strenuous 
opponents of his endeavour to Hellenize the Jew's 
were the Hasidseans, or party of ‘the pious,’ w'ho 
may be taken to represent the strictest adherents 
of the teaching of the Scribes, and who carried 
their ideas of the sanctity of the Law" to the 
suicidal extent of ' f . ' defend themselves 

w"hen attacked on 1 ‘ But it was only 

the maintenance of the Jewish religion for wiiich 
they fought, and they had no objections to alien 
rule, provided they w"ere allow^ed freedom of faith. 
This object they regarded as accomplished by the 
treaty with Lysias, wiiicli provided at once for 
their political subjection and for their religious 
freedom. When, therefore, it became clear that 
the Maccahsean party were also at the 

political independence of the 'ii. i :• ''i, i r.c Hasida^ans 
separated from them, and in the time of John 
Hyreanus we find the Pharisees — ‘ the separated ’ 
— who practically represented the same i}arty as 
the Hasidseans, in opposition to the Hasmonasan 
or Maccabeean dyis.-.y. See PHARISEES. 

( 3 ) From this 1 Ij'K' <‘?' .■ r.i-': to the time of Christ 
the influence of the Scribes became more and more 
Xuedominant. They w"ere given seats in the 
Sanhedrin, and w"ere held in very high respect by 
the people. They never, indeed, became the 
governing class, but in the councils of the nation 
their influence could ahvays be depended upon to 
outweigh that of the priestly aristocracy, wflio 
held the high {i])|)oiiii iii(‘iir>. They w"ere usually 
addressed as ‘Rabbi,’ i.e. 'iny master,’ an appella- 
tion w"hi ’ d ■''evel(med into a title, though 
not till i\ ■ : I- 1 of Christ. The honour in 

w^hich they were held by their pu^jils, and by 
others, w^as extraordinary, even exceeding the 
honour accor-h-'l i-. j-j •( i*|- ; ■ they werfe very 
particular in r\.i( 'i*' ' r . ■ I:,’!- ■ . generally every- 
w"here the first rank. Their scribal labours were 
understood to be gratuitous, and. if they had no 
private fortune, they had to pM•^ 'U- ioi their 
livelihood by combining some secular business 
w’itli their study of the Law ; but the latter w"as 
always regarded as their most important occupa- 
tioi . T' . how^ever, if the theory 

of gij! was always strictly 

adhered to. 

From the earliest period there is evidence to 
sboAv that they tended to associate themselves 
in guihL or families — an arrangement which 
would Lu-ilimie the interchange of (pinion on 
difficult points in the study of the Law". Up 
till the destruction of Jerusalem the main seat of 
their activity was in Judsea, ‘the scribes from 
Jerusalem’ (Mt 15 ^, Mk S^^) being spoken of as the 
most iniporlfuit and influential members of the 
party. Ihn i!ic\ were to be found elsewhere as 
well, in Galilee" and among the Jews in other 
lands, wherever the Law and its precepts were 
held in esteem. As a rule, they may be said to 
have been Pharisees, although not exclusively. 
The Pharisees, indeed, w^ere those whose ]3rofessed 
object it was to regulate their lives m strict 
accordance with the Law, written and oral, as 
that was e^ounded by its best accredited inter- 
reters. Hence there was a natural affinity 
etween them and the Scribes, whose profession 
it was to interpret the Law. But it is extremely 
rohahle that there were also Scribes who were 
addueees, for the Sadducees also adhered to the 
written Law, and doubtless had their Scribes to 
interpret it. Support is lent to this view by the 
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^xpre^ssioiiti in Mk 2^^ ‘ the scribes of the Pharisees/ 
and in Lk 5^*^ ‘ the Pharisees and their scribes/ 
which seem to indicate that there were other 
Scribes than those of the Pharisees. In the time 
of Christ the great mass of the Scribes was divided 
into two schools, named after the famous leaders, 
Hillel and Shammai, about whom little is certainly 
known. The School of Hillel was distiiiguidied 
for its mildness in the interpretation of the Law, 
and that of Shammai for its strictness, corre- 
sponding to the traditional characters of the 
respective founders ; but the points of difference 
between them concerned only the trivial minutim, 
and never touched the weightier matters of the 
Law. 

2. Functions. — The functions of the Scribes are 
well summed up in the traditional saying ascribed 
to the ‘Men of the Great Synagogue.’ ‘These 
laid down three rules : Be careful in pronouncing 
judgment ! bring up many pupils ! and make a 
fence about the Law ! ’ The professional employ- 
ment of the Scribes, therefore, fell under three 
heads : — (1) The study and development of the 
Law itself ; (2) the teaching of it to their pupils ; 
and (3) its practical administration in the Sanhedrin 
and other courts ; that is to say, they acted as 
students, teachers, and judges. 

(1) The study i ^ ^ ^ ^ the Law, — The 

Mosaic Law, as ■ , ■ sacred records, 

was definitely H'cug'ii/.M’ by the Jews as the 
absolute rule of liio. To direct his conduct in 
accordance with it in every minute detail was the 
ideal of the pious Jew. But there were many 
subjects upon which the Law, as recorded, gave 
no precise^ direction, and much of it, for popular 
a])proh(‘U'-I()n, required interpretation and ex- 
1 , o-it ion. To interpret and exiDound it, and to 
1111 up -what was lacking in the way of casuistic 
detail, was the business of the Scribes. They 
devoted themselves to a close and careful study of 
the Law, to the accumulation of precedents, to the 
working out of inferences and deductions, and to 
a general dc\(‘lo|iiiiu‘ii of legal regulations so as 
to meet every possible circumstance which might 
occur in human life, and to keep the Law in 

\\\i]\ ihe changing wants of the times, 
So liiligui!! !\ liii! they pursue this course, and so 
extensive and conipl'i^-niod did Jewish Law in 
■ O' ’-■r-me, that only by the assiduous 

■■ : r:« ; ■■ could a man become an expert 

in its various branches. The difficulty of doing 
so was greatly increased by the fact that this 
mass of accumulated detail was not committed 
to writing, but was entirely by oral 

tradition. It was called the Halacha, or Law of 
Custom, as distinct from the Torah, or Written 
Law, upon which it was understood to be based. 
See, further, art. Pharisees, p. 353 f. 

But the Scribes did not confine their labours to 
the Law. They studied also the historical and 
didactic portions of Scripture, and elaborated with 
a very free hand the history and religious instruc- 
tion contained therein. This elaboration was 
called the Haggadah. It ran into various extra- 
vagant forms — tlieosopliic, eschatological, and 
Messianic. Imagination Avas given free play, so 
long as its products would fit in with the general 
framework of Jewish thought, and to its influence 
was largely due the circle of religious ideas 
existing in New Testament times. 

(2) Teaching of the Law, — To teach the Law was 
also the professional business of the Scribes. In 
order that people should obey the Law, it was 
necessary that they should know it; and an 
elaborate s; 5 rstem of rules such as was contained 
in the Jewish tradition could be learned only 
with the assistance of a teacher. None of these 
traditional rules having been written down, the 


teaching was of necessity entirely oral, and round 
the more famous of the Scribes there gathered 
large numbers of young men, eager for instruction 
as to the proper conduct of life. Of these, some 
in their turn would become Scribes and teachers 
Law. The chief requisite, for both pupil 
and teacher, was a capacious and accurate memory. 
The method of teaching was by a constant repetition 
of the precepts of the Law, as only by this means 
could its multitude of minute details be at all kept 
in remembrance. The disputational method was 
also followed. Concrete cases, real or imaginary, 
were_ brought before the pupils, and they were 
recj^uired to pronounce ; d them, wdiich 

: . ■ ■ the teacher '..m.!-. ( > i. ■■■!«.(■. The pupils 

■ allowed ■■ ■ "ons to the 

teacher, and to ! ^ . amongst 

teachers over difficult problems. But the two 

these — first, to keep 
\ in memory; and, second, 
never to teach anything otherwise than it had 
been taught by the master. Not even the expres-, 
sions of the teacher were allow^ed to be changed. 
Accuracy in the minutest detail was the most 
commendable achievement. 

For purposes of teaching and of disputation 
there were special places set apart — ‘houses of 
teaching,’ as they were called — where the teacher 
sat upon an elevated bench, and the pupils on the 
ground. In Jerusalem, lectures were delivered in 
the Temple, somewhere in the outer court. The 
‘ houses of teaching ’ were distinct from the syna- 
gogues ; but as it was through the influence of the 
Scribes that the .-n -rr\ ice originated, so 

doubtless they <i\<«ilcd i iicin-el' '''* of the oppor- 
tunities which the >'■ .■ gave them of 

teaching the Law to d ■ ■ . ■ people. The 

Scripture exposition, wffiich usually formed part 
of the sorvi(:(‘. mighr. indeed, be given by any one 
qualified to speak ; but ordinarily it fell to a Scribe, 
if any were present, as the one most competent to 
discharge the duty. 

(3) The Scribes as judges. — To the Scribes, as 
specially skilled in knowledge of the Law, it also 
naturally fell to take a leading part in its practical 
administration. From the time of the Hasmonseans 
they had formed a constituent element in the 
Sanhedrin, being associated in that body with the 
chief priests and elders, and it was usually the 
Scribes who exercised the greatest influence in its 
deliberations. In the local courts they were also 
naturally looked to for advice an-’ * .■/ ' 

Any one, indeed, who possessed the ■ ■ : ■ ■ 

the community might be appointed a local judge, 
and probably for the most part the small local 
courts were presided over by unprofei^sional men. 
But whenever a Scribe — a skilled lawyer — ^was 
available, the choice of the ci'imnunr.y ruiiuriilly 
fell upon him, as, in virtue of lii- qujdi he 
was considered best fitted for the post. 

3. Relations of the Scribes to Jesus. — The 
ministry of Jesus could not but excite interest 
amongst the Scribes. His first call, like that of 
the Baptist, was to repentance as a 
for the K* .d.-i , ^ God. With this i : v v.c -* 
bound They held the i w I-m iIi-' 

nation i salvation was a stricter 

obedience to the Law, and they naturally thought 
that the new Teacher, who was calling to repent- 
ance for the past, would be calling also to a new 
and more rigid obedience for the future. There 
are not wanting indications that at first they were 
inclined to regard Him with favour. But they 
speedily discovered that His teaching was on vei^ 
difterent lines from theirs, both in manner and in 
substance. In the exposition of Scripture their 
method was to give out a text, and then quote 
the various comments made on it by recognized 
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authorities. Jesus followed a different plan. He 
had a message of His own, which He delivered 
with conviction and enthusiasm, not appealing to 
authorities, hut speaking with the conscioim 
authority of truth. And the substance of His 
teaching was also very different. ^ He condemned 
the external, mechanical formalism which they 
I and declared that only the inward 

i-u'hv o. .!-o heart was of value in the sight of 
ferod." See, further, art. Pharisees, p. 3551 

4. Later history. — Th ■ . *' ■''■■■ • •■•■t properly 

belong to our subject, : ■ note that 

after the fall of Jems?. !■ ■ ■ ■ . 7", ' authority 

of the Scribes increased in importance. Under 
much di'-t;on undertook the difficult 
task of the ■ ' . . ' ' of Judaism. Working 

on calmly ana peacetuiiy, they were able to avoid 
extremes, and were successful in k<;(‘ping _ " hat 
was left of the nation faithful to tlic roliciori of 
their fathers, and in .-iiimihiiing hope for the 
future. The ordinances of the Oral Law were at 
last written down, and to their careful preserva- 
tion by the Scrihes we are indebted for the Hebrew 
Scriptures we now possess. 

Literature. — The literature on the subject is very extensive. 
Every History of the Jews, every Life of Christ, every Com- 
mentary on the Gospels, deals to some extent with the Scribes. 
Schiirer’s HJP may be taken as a standard authority ; Ewald, 
Kuenen, and Wtr’uvT'er' !M'(‘ ; so are Edersheim’s 

LT and W. li. ST.-ib'- OTJC. A full bibliography is 
given in Schurer. See also artt. in Hastings’ PB and in the 

BBi . Joseph Mitchell. 

SCRIP,— See Wallet, 

SCRIPTURE. — The scope of this article does not- 
permit the discussion in it of the employment of 
Scripture, or of the estimate ;^t upon Scripture, 
by either our Lord or the T-. , , '*■ . " * j 

strictly limited to the use of t ■ ■ • 

in the NT, ]»avi icularly in the Gosjpels ; and to the 
immediate inipliciu ioii< of that use. 

1, The use of this term in the NT was an 
inheritance, not an invention. The idea of a 
' canon ’ of ^ Sacred Scriptures ’ (and with the idea 
the thing) was handed down to Christianity from 
Judaism. The Jews possessed a body of writings, 
consisting of ‘Law, Prophets, and (other) Scriptures 
though they were often called, for 
brevity’s sake, merely ‘ the Law and the Prophets ^ 
or simply ‘the Law.’ These ‘Sacred Scriptures,’ 
or this ‘Sciif)i,ui-c’ as it was frequently 

called, or iliO'-o ‘Look'.,’ or simply this ‘Book’ 
(nson), they looked upon as originating in Divine 
i' ''pr 'll. -,‘j 1 Ikerefore possessed eveiy where 
• li ...I 'o'i'v. Whatever stood written in 

;!n -i S. ■■■ j a word of God, and was 

therefore referred to indifferently as something 
which ‘Scripture says’ (Nip idn, or I'riDn idn, or 
Nip i’n3), or ‘the iOl-Merciful says’ (njdhi tdn), 
or even simply ‘He says’ (idin Nin pi or merely 
iDiNi) ; that God is the Speaker in the Scriptural 
V vPL Ix'iiig UiO r.riy understood to require explicit 
<‘\ II\ K-ry precept or dogma was supposed 

!-» )iogr'()inid(?»l in uml teaching, and possessed 
jj;r.lu»r:; \ OMlya- bill t .'■("•'-C'l bya Scripture i)a>.?)age, 
introduced commonly by one or ilie other of tlie 
formulas ‘ for it is said ’ (idnie?) or ‘ as it is written ’ 
(3'riDi or n'fiDia), though, of course, a great vaiiety 
of more or less frequently occurring formulas of 
adduction are found. Greek-si)eakmg Jews natur- 
ally tended merely to reproduce in their new 
langua,ge the designations and forms of adduction 
of their sacred books current among their people. 
This process was no doubt facilitated by the exist- 
ence among the Greeks of a pregnant legislative 
use of ypoi<}yfi, ypdfii.ju.a, hy which these terms 

were freighted with an implication of authority. 
But it is very easy to make too much of this. In 


Josephus, and even more plainly in the LXX, the 
influence of the Greek usage may be traced ; but 
in a writer like Philo, Jewish habits of thought 
appear to he absolutely determinative. The tact 
of importance is that there was nothing left tor 
Christianity to invent here. It merely took over 
in their entirety the established usages of the 
Synagogue, and the NT evinces itself in this matter 
at least a thoroughly Jewish book. The several 
terms it employs are made use of, to be sin-e, 
with some sensitiveness to their inherent implica- 
tions as Greek words, and the Greek legislative 
use of some of them gave them, no doubt, pecuJiar 
fitness for the service asked of them. But the 
application made of them by the NT writers had 
its roots set in Jewish thought, and from it they 
derive a fuller and deeper meaning than the most 
pregnant classical usage could impart to them. 

2. To the NT writers, as to other Jews, the 
sacred books of what was now called by them 
‘the old covenant’ (2 Co described according 
to their contents as ‘the Law, the Prophets, and 
the Psalms’ (Lk 24^), or more briefly as ‘the Law 
and the Prophets’ (Mt Lk 16^6 ; cf. Ac 28^^ 
Lk 16^^* or merely as ‘the Law’ (Jn 10% 1 Co 14-^), 
or even, perhaps, ‘the Prophets’ (Mt 2-^ 11^® 26®^’, 
Lk 24^®- 27, Ac 324 1327, Ko 12 162^), were, 

when thought of t\( < o-,lir!g to their nature, a body 
of ‘sacred scriptuic*’ 1', 2 Ti 3^®), or, with the 
omission of the unnecessary, because well-under- 
stood adjective, simply hy way of eminence, ‘ the 
Scriptures,’ ‘Scripture.’ For employment in this 
dc-ignalion either of the substantives ypa^if} or 
ypdjljxa ottered itself, jikhvMv’i. course, each 
brought with it its o w ■ 1 ^ ; 1 j g ■ ■ - 1 1 • ‘ m - arising from 
the '• the form "and the general usage 

. ■ ■ .-I - j j-i.:,-. 


ji in Philo and Josephus, is ypdp,fj.a, or 
• .-v.... \ ypdfij^arcL; for, although it is some- 

times so employed in the singular (but ■ 
only late, 6,g. Callimachus, E^igr. xxiv. , . . 

Church Fathers, ‘petsshri), it is in the jilural that 
this form more properly denotes that congeries of 
alphabetical signs which constitutes a hook. In 
the NT, on the other hand, this form is rare. 
The complete phrase Upd ypdyu/xara, found also 
both in Josephus and in Philo, occurs in 2 Ti 3^® 
as the current title of the sacred books, freighted 
with all its implications as such. Elsewhere in 
the NT, however, ypdfj,p.aTa is scarcely used as a 

•' uf Scripture (cf. Jn 5^"^ 7^®). Practi- 

. j \ . ypa<p'f}, in its varied uses, remains 
the sole form employed in the NT in the sense of 
‘ Scripture,’ ‘ Scriptures.’ 

3 . This term occurs in the NT about fifty times 
(Gospels 23, Acts 7, Catholic Epistles 6, Paul 14) ; 
and in every case it hears that technical sense in 
which it designates the Scriptures by way of 
eminence, the Scriptures of the OT. It is^ true 
there are a few instances in which a.jdm .-di 

as ypa<f>'^ are not easily identified iu ihc Ul lexi ; 
hut there is no reason to doubt that OT passages 
were intended (cf. Hiihn, Die alttesL Citate, 270 ; 
and Mayor on Ja 4®, Lightfoot on 1 Co 2^, West- 
cott on Jn 7®®, and Godet on Lk ll"^®). We need to 
note in modification of the broad statement, there- 
fore, only that it is apparent from 2 P 3^® (cf. 
1 Ti 5^®) that the NT writers were well aware that 
the category ‘Scripture,’ in the high sense, in- 
cluded also the writings they were producing, as 
along with the books of the OT constituting the 
complete ‘ Scripture ’ or authoritative AVord of God, 
In 20 out of the 50 instances in which ypa<p'/} 
occurs in the NT, it is the plural form which is 
used, and in all but two of these cases the article 
is present — al ypa<pai, the well-known Scriptures of 
the Jewish people ; and the two exceptions are 
exceptions only in appearance, since adjectival de- 
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finitions are present {ypa<pal dyiaL, Plo 1 -, here jfirst 
in extant literature ; ypa(pai wpocpTjTLKai, Ko 16^®). 
The singular form occurs some 30 times, all but 
four of which have the article ; and here again the 
■ \' ■ are only apparent, the term being defi- 

• ‘■■,0 =•■ rvery case (Jn 19'^'^ ‘another Scripture’; 

1 P 2®, 2 P 1^®, 2 Ti 3^®, used as a proi 3 er name). 
The distribution of the singular and plural forms 
is perhaps worth noting. In Acts the singular 
(3 times) and plural (4) occur almost equally fre- 
quently : the plural prevails in the Synoptics 
(Mt. plural only ; JNlk. two to one ; Lk. three to 
one), and the singular in the rest of the NT 
(John 11 to 1 , James 3 to 0 , Peter 2 to 1 , Paul 

2 to 5). In the Gospels the ] 3 lural form occurs 
exclusively in Mt., prevailingly in Mk. and Lk., 
and rarely in Jn., of which the singular is charac- 
teristic. No distinction seems to be traceable 
between the usage of the Evangelists in their OAvn 
persons and that of our Lord as reported by them. 
Mt. and Mk. do not on their own account use the 
term at all ; in Lk. and Jn., on the other hand, it 
occurs not only in reports of our Lord’s sayings 
and of the sayings of others, but also in the 
narrative itself. To our Lord is ascribed the use 
ii.-hr--*-' ' of the plural (Mt 21 ^^ 22 ^® 

MI^ 12 ■ ! i", Jn 5®®) and the singular (Mk 12 ^®, 
Lk 421 , Jn 738- ^ 2 1035 1318 1712 ), 

4. The history of ypoLcp-/}, ypacpat, as applied to 
literary documents, does not seem to have been 
exactly the same as that of its congener ypdjj.fjLa, 
ypdiifiara. The latter appears to have been current 
hrst as (hi- . 1 - '•i>|«ri!il'- appellation of an alpha- 
betical ji'm; to have grown gradually 

upward from that lowly employment to designate 
documents of oi- g:-. jil.n- extent, as ultimately 
made up of i- jil « liaracters. Although, 

therefore, the singular rb ypdjmjxa is used of any 
written thing, it is apparently, when applied to 
‘ writings, > . , ; , | ■ \ ed of brief pieces 

like short or of the shorter 

portions of documents such as « l.ni-i'- -i hough h. 
IS also used of those larger .if w».ik-. 

which are more commonly designated as ‘books.’ 
It is rather the plural, rd ypd/Mjuara, which seems 
to have suggested itself not only for extended 
treatises, but indeed for documents of all kinds. 
When so employed, the plural form is not to be 
pressed. Such a phrase as ‘Moses’ 7 p<£/tyaara ’ 
(Jn 5^'^), for example, probably ascribes to Moses 
only a single book — what we call the Pentateuch ; 
and such a phrase as iepd 7 pdggara (2 Ti 3 ^®) does 
not suggest to us a ‘ Divine liljrary, ’ but brings the 
OT before us as a unitary^ whole. On the other 
hand, 7 pa 0 ?^, in its . 1 

seems to have siirun ■ ■ : , ■ h- 

steps to designate which ypdpLpLa is most appropri- 
ately used, and to have been carried over at once 
from the ‘ writing’ in the sense of the script to the 
‘ writing ’ in the sense of the Scripture. Kindred 
with ypdfifxa as it is, its true synonymy in its 
literary application is rather with such words as 
pi^Xos {^LjSXLou) and \6yos, in common with which 
it most naturally do-ign^^^(■'^ a complete literary 
piece, whether ‘ tr ea 1. i-c ' o i- ‘ I )• k > k- . ’ Where thought 
of from the material point of view as so much 
paper, so to speak, fi literary Avork was apt to be 
called a jSljSXos {pt^Xlop) ; when thought of as a 
rational i)roduct, tiiought presented in Avords, it 
Avas apt to be spoken of as a X 670 S : intermediate 
bebAA^een the tw^'O stood ypa<pr} (ypdfLfia), AA’'hich Avas 
apt to come to the lips when the ‘ Aveb of words ’ 
itself AA^as in mind. In a Avmrd, /SL^Xos {^l^XLov) Avas 
the most exact Avord for the ‘ book,’ 7pa077 {ypajubjuLa) 
for the ‘ document ’ inscribed in the ‘ book,’ X670S 
for the ‘ treatise ’ Avhich the ‘ document ’ records ; 
while as betAveen ypcL<pij and ypdfipLa, ypdppa^ pre- 
serving the stronger materia] havour, gravitates 


somevdiat toAA’ards ^l^Xos {^i^Xiov), and ypa^-p looks 
ui)AA"ard someAvhat toAA'ard X6yos. When, in the 
di \elopmc!r; of the publi^her’ri trade, the sj^stem 
cf Mokiiig books in gTeat rolls gave Avay to the 
•-i.i;-’! io!i^ .system,’ and ■ ..i\s came to be 

broken up into ‘books,’ o. i-‘- v ' li was inscribed 
in a ‘volume,’ these se]3arate ‘books’ attached to 
themselves this Avhole series of designations, each 
Avitli its .‘ippr<q)riaLc implication. Smaller sections 
Avere projjerly called TrepLoxaii rdwoc, ypafipLara 

(the last of Avhich is the proi)er term for ‘ clauses’), 
but very seldom, if ever, in classical Greek, ypa<pai. 

5. The current senses of these several terms are, 
of course, more or less reflected in their NT use. 
But Ave are struck at once AAuth the fact that ypa4>'^ 
occurs in the NT solely in its pregnant technical 
usage as a designation of the Sacred Scriptures. 
There seems no intrinsic reason Avhy it should not, 
like ypdppara, be freely used for non-sacred ‘ writ- 
ings.’ In point of fact, hoAvever, 

NT ypa<pi^ is ever something !i-‘ !!<■;' 

Ghost has sjpoken throng li ihe moiuli ’ of its human 
authors (Ac 1^®), and which is therefore of indefect- 
ible, because Divine, authority. It is perhaps even 
more remarkable that even on this high plane of 
technical reference it never occurs, in accordance 
Avith its most natural, and in the classics its most 
frequent, sense of ‘ treatise,’ as a term to describe 
the several books of Avhich the OT is composed. 
It is tempting, no doubt, to seek to give it such a 
sense in some of the passages Avhere, occurring in 
the singular, it yet does not seem to designate the 
Scriptures in their entirety, and Dr. Hort appears 
for a moment almost inclined to yield to the 
temptation (on 1 P 2®, note the ‘ probable It is 
more tempting still to assume iliai lieliind the 
common use of the plural al ypa<pct.L to designate the 
Scriptures as a Avhole, there lies a previous current 
usage by which each book which enters into the 
composition of these ‘Scriptures’ Avas designated 
by the singular 17 ypatpi^. But in no single passage 
where ypatpr) occurs does it seem possible to give 
it a reference to the ‘ treatise ’ to Avhich the appeal 
is made ; and the common employment in profane 
Greek of ypacjxxL (in the j^lural) for a single docu- 
ment, discourages the assumption that (like ra 
^LpXla) Avhen applied to the Scriptures it has refer- 
ence to their com])ositc character. The truth seems 
to be that Avliother the plural at ypa(pa[ or the 
singular i} ypa^iTf} is (-ui ployed, ilie application of 
the term to the OT a\ riiin A hy die writers of £he 
NT is based upon the conception of these OT 
Avritings as a unitary Avliole, and designates this 
body of Avritings in their entirety as the one A\'ell- 
knoAvn authoritative documentation of the Divine 
Avord. This is the fundamental fact Avith respect 
to the use of these terms in the NT from Avhich 
all the other facts of their usage hoAv. 

6 . It is true that in one unique passage, 2 P 3^® 
(on the meaning of Avliicli see Bigg, in loc.), at 
ypaepaL does occur Avith a plural si gnili cation. But 
the units of Avliich this plural is made up, as the 
grammatical construction suggests, appear to be 
not ‘treatises’ (Huther, Klihl), but ‘passages’ (de 
Wette). Peter seems to say that the unlearned and 
unstable of course AATested the hard sayings of 
Paul’s letters as they Avere accustomed to wrest 
rds XoLTrds ypa<^ds, i.6. the other Scripture state- 
ments (cf. Eurip. Mipjo, 1311 ; Philo, ae Frcem, et 
Pcen, § 11 near end) — the implication being that 
no part of Scripture Avas safe in their bands. This 
is a sufficiently remarkable use of the plural, no 
other example of AA'hich occurs in the N^ ; hut it 
is an entirely legitimate one for the NT, and in 
its context a perfectly natural one. In the Church 
Fathers the plural ai ypa<f>ai is formed freely upon 
ij ypa<f>'r) both in the sense of ‘hook' of Scripture 
and in the sense of ‘passage’ of Scripture. But 
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in the NT, apart from the present Lh«‘ro 

is in no instance of the use of at ypa<pu. i lu: 
hint of a series whether of ^ treatises ’ or of ‘ pass- 
ages ’ it. Even a passage like Lk 24-'^ 

forms cxi-upumu ; for if ypa^dt is emiployed in a 
singular sense of a single document, then Traaat at 
ypa^ai remains just the whole of that document, 
and is the exact equivalent of waua i) ypa<p'fi, or (if 
ypa(p'^ has acquired standing as a ^-wa^i-proper 
name) as Tracra ypcL<p'Q (2 Ti 3^®). Similarly at 
ypa<pal 7rpo<p7jTS)P (Mt 26^®), ypacpai TrpotpyjTLKai (Ro 
16-®) appear to refer not to '* pa 

deemed prophetic, or to the ■ ■ <••••' m 

OT called ‘ the Proi^hets/ but to the entire OT 
conceived as prophetic in character (cf. 2 P 1^®, 
Ac 2 P 316). 

7. In 2 P 316, however, we have alread;f been 

brought face to face with what '■ ■ • kj, the 
most remarkable fact about the - -bifi in 

the NT. This is its occasional employment to 
refer not merely, as from its form and previous 
history was to be expected, to the Scripture as a 
whole, or even, as also would have been only a 
continuation of its profane usage, to the several 
treatises which make up that whole, but to the 
individual passages of Scripture. This employment 
finds little support from the classics, in which ypdfipLa 
rather than ypacp'Q is the current form for" the 
adduction of ‘ clauses ^ or fragmentary portions of 
documents (cf. e,g. Plato, Farmen. 128 A-B, Ep. 
3 [317 B] ; Thucyd. v. 29 ; Philo, de Congr. Erud. 
Orat. 12, Quod Deics immut, 2). It has been cus- 
tomary, ■ ' -epresent it as a peculi- 
arity of ' j ■ . ' Greek. It seems to be 

found, however, ■ . ' • . ■ • U ■ in Philo {Quisrerum 
div. hcer, 53, d& Frmm, et J?oen, 11; cf. Euripides, 
Hipp, 1311), and is probably an extreme outgrowth 
of the habit of looking upon 'li*‘ si 

unitary book of Divine oracles, s\i\u 

passage of which is clothed with i lie I d \ i a jit hoi i ; v 
which belongs to the whole and is therefore mani- 
fested in all its parts. When the entirety of 
Scripture is ^Scripture’ to us, each passage may 
readily be adduced as ‘Scripture,’ because ‘Scrip- 
ture’ is concehcu a- -iK'.ih]:!,;* through and in each 
passage. The irjii'-r ioo i*. o.isy from saying, ‘The 
Scripture namely, in this or that pass^e,’ 

to saying, of*t!iisand that passage, severally, ‘This 
Scripture says,’ and ‘ Another Scripture says’ ; and 
a step so inviting was sure sooner or later to be 
taken. The employment of v] yptxtp'fi in the NT 
to denote a particular (m" Scii; I ^ 

not appear then to be a continual ion mi s\ i I., « .d 
usage, but a new development on Jewish or 
Judeeo-Ghristian ground from the pregnant use of 
ypa<p'^ for the Sacred Sc*-i|i’ iin-. every clause of 
which is conceived as ' luilicd \\iili the authority 
of the whole. So far from throwing in doubt the 
usage of ypa<pTq pregnantly of ^ripture as a 
whole, therefore, it rather presupposes this usage 
and is a result of it. So it will not surprise us 
to find the two usages standing side by side in 
the NT. 

8. It has indeed been called in question whether 
both these usages do stand side by side in the NT. 
Possibly a desire to find some well-marked distinc- 
tion between the usage of the plural and singular 
forms has not been without influence here. At all 
events, it has every now and then been suggested 
that the singular ij ypa<l>i/j bears in the NT the 
uniform sense of ‘passage of Scripture,’ while it 
is the plural at ypa^ai alone which in the NT 
de'‘igriA(c< Scripture as a whole. The younger 
Sclnilrli(‘--, for example {Lucubr. pro divin, discip, 
ac pers. Jesu, 1828, p. 36 n.), having occasion to 
comment briefly on the words xSaa ypa<p^ deoTrpev- 
aros of 2 Ti 3^6, among other assertions of equal 
dubiety makes this one : ‘ ypa<pT/j in the singular 


never means jStjSXos in the NT, much less the 
entirety of rCjp leptov ypap^pidreov, but some j)articular 
passage. ’ Hitherto it has been thought enough to 
meet such assertions with a mere expression of 
dissent : Christiaan Sepp, for example {Ve Leer des 
NT over de HS des OV, 1849, p. 69), meets this 
one with equal brevity^ and point by the simple 
statement: ‘Passages like Jn 10®® prove the con- 
trary.’ Of late, however, under the influence of a 
comment of Bishop Lightfoot’s on Gal 3-^ which 
has become famous, Schultliess’ doctrine has be- 
come almost traditional in a justly influential 
school of British cxego-i-- (cf. Westcott on Jn 2-^ 
10®® ; Hort on 1 P 2'* ; Swete on Mk 12^® ; Page on 
Ac 1^6 ; Knowling on Ac 8®^ ; Plummer on Lk 4®i). 
The attempt to carry this doctrine ' 

ever, appears to involve a violenc 

wdiich breaks down of itself. Of the 3u iiisiances 
inwhi'^' -!:;>.i:hi ypcL<f>'o occurs, about a score 
seem i- 'o the proposed interpretation 

( Jn 222 738. 43 iqss 1712 1928 209, 332^ 43 917 iqu 

IP, Gal 38* 22 4®9, 1 Ti 518, Ja 4®, 1 P 2®, 2 P P® [cf 
Cremer, sub vac., who omits Jn 17^^ 20® ; E. Hiihn, 
Die alttest. Citate, etc., 1900, p. 276, who adds 
Jn 13^8 19®^' 8®, Ja 28 ; and Vaughan on Ro 4®, 
Meyer on Jn 10®®, Weiss on Jn 10®®, Kiibel on 
2 P 129, Abbott on Eph 4®, Beet on Ro 9^^, Mayor 
on 2 P 3^®; EBi 4329; Eranke, Das AT bci 
Johannes, 48 ; E. Haupt, Die alttest. Citate in den 
vier Evang. 201])- In some of these passages it 

would seem quite *■ to refer ypa<pT^^ to a 

particular passage ot IScrij)ture, No i-ni-f icnl.'ir 
passage is suggested, for example, in J n 2-^® or in 
Gal 322, and it is sought and ‘ ' ■ Ted 

by the commentators only ' ■ ■ 

the theory. The reference of Jn 20® is quite as 
broad as that of Lk 24"^®. In Jn 10®® the argument 
depends on the wide reference to Scripture as a 
whole, which forms its major premise. The per- 
sonification of Scripture in such passages as Ja 4® 
and Gal 3® carries with it the same implication. 
And the anarthrous use of ypacp'fi in 1 P 2®, 2 P I®®, 
2 Ti 3^®, is explicable^ only on the presupj)osition 
that ypatp'/j had acquired the value of a proper 
name. Perhaps the two passages, 1 P 2® and 
2 P 129, are fairly adapted to stand as the tests of 
the possibility or carrying through the reference of 
ypa<pi^ in the '.singular to particular passages : and 
the artificial exjuanations which are given of these 
l)a'--age'5 by the advocates of that theory (cf. Zahn, 
EinLftnug. etc., ii. 108 ; Hort on 1 P 2®) may stand 
for its sufficient refutation. There seems no reason 
why we should fail to recognize that the employ- 
ment of ypa^t'f} in the NT so far follows its profane 
usage, in which it is prevailingly applied to entire 
documents and carries with it a general implica- 
tion of completeness, that in its more common re- 
ference it designates the OT to which it is applied 
in its completeness as a unitary whole (cf. Franke, 
op. cit. p. 48). It remains only to add that the 
same implication is present in the <loTgiint ion of 
the OT as al ypa<pal, which, as has {iIr(S'i'Iy l-i'i'ii 
pq * suggest that the 0*T is a 

‘treatises,’ but is inorely ;i \firiant of 
7} ypa,4>r} in accordance with good Gi-iM'I; usage, 
employed iiiter(‘hjirig<'ably with it at the dictation 
of^ nothing more recondite than literary habit. 
Whether at ypa0a£ is used, then, or t) ypatpifj, or the 
anarthrous ypaipi/j, in each case alike the OT is 
thought of as a single document set over against 
all other documents by reason of its unique Divinity 
and indefectible axithority, by which it is constituted 
in every passage and declaration the final arbiter 
of belief and practice. 

9 . It is an outgrowth of this conception of the 
OT that it is habitually adduced for the ordinary 
purposes of instruction or debate by such simple 
formulas as ‘it is said,’ ‘it is written,’ with the 
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*■ that what is thus said or written is of 

. ■ final authority. Both of these usages 
are illustrated in a variety of forms, and with all 
possible high implications, not only in the NT at 
large, but also in the Gospels, — and not only in the 
comments of the Evangelists, but also in the re- 
ported sayings of our Lord. We are concerned 
here only with the formula, ‘It is written,’ in 
which the consciousness of the written foriia — the 
documentary character — of the auth 
to finds ex[)ro>''ioii. In its most 
this formula is the simj)le y^ypairrat, used, either 
absolutely, or, with none of its authoritative im- 
plication thereby evacuated, with more or less 
clear intimation of the i^lace where the cited words 
are to be found written. By its side occurs also 
the resolved formula yeypa/x/xivov iariv (peculiar to 
Jn. ; cf. Plummer on Lk 4 ^^), or some similar 
formula, with the same imidications. These modes 
of expression have analogies in profane Greek, 
especially in Icgi-lni i\e usages j but their use with 
reference to lIk^ Divine Scriptures, as it involves 
the adduction of an authority which rises im- 
measurably above all legislative authority, is also 
freighted with a significance to which the inofane 
usage affords no key. In the Gospels, y^ypairrai 
occurs exclusively in Mt. and Mk., and predomin- 
ately in Lk., but only once in Jn.; most commonly 
in reports of our Lo' . . \ ' . . T ■ ' r ’ ’ 

of Lk., on the other 

of the OT is accomplished by the use of the 
participle yeypapifiivop, while in Jn. the place of 
yiypcLTTTaL (8^^ only) is definitely taken by the re- 
solved formula yeypap^pi^vov icrrLv. The significance 
of these formulas is perhaps most manifest where 
they stand alone as the bare adduction of authority 
without indication of any kind whence the cita- 
tion is derived (so yiypoLTrrai., Mt 4 '** [ 11 ^®] 21^^ 

[ 26 ^^] 203 ^, Mk 7 ® 9^2. la ni7 1421. 27^ Lk 44. s. 10 727 1946 
20^^ 22®^ ; yeypckjjLf^ivov icrLvy Jn 2 ^^ 6^^ 12^“* The 
adjunction of an indication of the place where the 
citation may be found does not, however, really 
aftbct the authoritativeness of its adduction. This 
.jMii is rare in Mt. and Mk. (Mt 2®, Mk 
I <nl\ ■, more frequent in Lk. ( 2 ^® 3 ^ 10 ^® 18 ®^ 
2444. 46 (045 317 IQS 4 . i525j . ajjd by its infre- 
quency if emphji''izcs the absence of all necessity 
for such id(Muilicaf ion. When a NT writer says, 
‘It is written,’ there can arise no doubt where 
what he thus adduces as possessing absolute 
authority over the thought and consciences of 
men is to be found written. The simple adduc- 
tion in this solemn and decisive manner of a 
written authority, carries wiih it rlic im]>li(*ai.ion 
that the appeal is made to ihe iTidefect ibie aui horiiy 
of the Scriptures of God, which in all their parts 
and in every one of their declarations are clothed 
with the authority of God Himself. 

Literature. — ^Lightfoot, JSor. JSeh. et Talm. (ed. Pitman) 
xi, xii; Soh(5ttgen, Bor. Heb. et Talm. 1732; Surenhusius, 
n367Dn sive /3//3xof xotT<x.XK»y^s, 1713 (pp. 1-36); Dopke, 
nerintiieutfk d. NT Schrii’f- n, 1*^20 (i. pp. 60-69); Edersheim, 
LT i. 187, n. 2; Weber, J'od. (1897) § 20 ; H. J. Holtz- 

mann, NT Theol.^ Index ; W(m<-., of NT. § 74a, n. 3, 

§ 1366, n. 5, § 1526, n. 4 : ^cpp. /)<'' L-o>i’ dr-t _\ T over de HS 
desOV, 1^10; Tliolii(‘k. 'HeCilat-iff-r AT‘>>n \ 7 i . T:.*;. . . 
The \T \',.-P'oj t/.e Old, r‘ .* .\ /'. 

1878: T('\, A, Ill, AT. Dliiiiiar, 1“/ •'.» ■ / , ■. 

1899: ITub'i. Die /’'/'j'- .-n .N 7', liO"; \nj 2 :er, Ratio 
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Gebrauch der AT in den N'T Schrirten, 1805 (full literature, 
p. 19); Massebioau, Examcn des Citation d,c VAncien Teat, 
dans I’Evang. seloii. .S'. Vatthieu, 1885 ; Swele, Gospel acc. to 
Mark^ pp. Ixx-lxxiv; f’ranke, Vas AT hei Johannes^ 1SS5 
(pp. 46-88, 225-281) ; Lechler, ‘ Has AT in den Reden .Tesn ’ (T^pSTT, 
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Bauptprobleme des Lebens Jem, ii. 1809 I2nd erl. 1903]; 
Kautzsch, de VT loeis in Paulo, 1809; Monnet, Les citations 
de S. Paul, 1874 ; Volliner, Vie alt lest. Citnte Paulii.\ 1805. 
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SEA OF GALILEE.— i. Names.— T he OT name 
ChimiQrQth had disappeared, so far as our purpose 
is concerned, by the time of the Maccabees, and in 
its place we find a variety of dc''igii;iiion>. It is 
then that the familiar name (/■ asv'.-m nJ, liisi makes 
its appearance in the rh vdeop Vewpa-dp of 1 Mac ll^b 
Josephus uses the forms Tevvrjadp {BJ III. 

X. 1), vdaraTcpP'rjcrapcL [Aui. XIII. V. 7), hif^vr) Vewr]- 
o-apirts {Ant. XVIII. ii. 1 ; Vita, 65 ) ; Fliny has 
Gc 7 inesara {PIJSf v. 15 ). In the Targums and other 
Jewish writings the name of the Sea appears as 
n D '13 or “1D333, these forms ii p j ‘ 1 1 1 < m i ( i 1 1 g the Heb. 
Ohm^iereth. But though ilic word ^ i-'./n^esaret was 
so familiar to contemporary wTiters, it appears 
only once in the NT as applied to the Lake, in 
the i) \ifivri Vevvpaaptr of Lk 5^. Following close 
uj)on this, however, ij Xijavr} occurs alone in Lk 5 ^ 
3‘j:>. 23 . 33^ The most pop>ular name in the NT is 
‘ the Sea of Galilee’ (^ ^dXacra-a rrjs TaX^Xa^as), which 
occurs five times (Mt 4 ^® 15 ^®, Mk 1^® 7 ®b Jn 6^). 
The word ‘Sea’ {6d\acra-a) stands alone in Jn 
and the form ‘Sea of Tiberias’ (i 9 dXa<rcra r^s 
Ti^epiddos) occurs in John 6^ 21b The modern 
do-igimLion, ‘Lake of Tiberias,’ does not occur 
in bile NT. It is found for the first time as XI/jlvtj 
TtjSepis in Pausanias (v. 7). 

Man ^ ‘ r* ■ ' been offered of the origin of the 

word ' . !.■_ (and others) sought to derive it 

from tne uX Chvmieretn, which it was supposed to replace. 
Such an origin, however, seems very improbable, not only on 
philological grounds, but because the latter name also remains 
■ ■ " • ' ■ ■ T 'CX .'i- in d was thus quite 

, • i| * . Iiti. ■jr(0- 'W. o/PaZ.) suggests 

that it is derived from nybx or j3 ‘garden of treasure,* 
which term, of course, he refers to the Plain, ■! "1 i-i.; 1 A ‘ the 
name of the adjoining Sea. This process is ■ . < ’ iii .t..' and 

probably correct, but still we nv . to douDi his 

derivation of the name. G. A. '• (HO III 13 n.) has also 
noted that the form points to some compound of |a ‘garden,’ 
or '3 valley ; and to us this seems indisputable, so that on the 
whole we must admit that either tho oxi'latuwon given by 
Caspar! (§ 64), “ID '33 (‘gardens of the iliiicr’ ha-in';, or that of 
the older Rabbis (Per. Rab 98), nb '33 (‘ gardens of the prince *), 
is most satisfactory. The termination in Gennesarei might 
then be regarded as the Aramaic determinative form, and com- 
pared with Nazareth from Nazara. 

With reference to the name ‘Galilee,’ it has 
been said that it originally designated only that 
small tract of land given by Solomon to Hiram 
(1 K 9^”^), and that the na ■ r iA]\ extended 
till in the days of the M,. included 
Zebulun and Naphtali, so that only after this 
took place could the Sea be known by that name. 
Furrer {Wanderungen) has also drawn attention 
to the other names. He asserts that Gennesar^ or 
Gennesaritis is characteristic of the 1st cent., being 
found in Josephus, Pliny, and Strabo,^ while from 
the 2nd cent, onwards the official designation be- 
came ‘ Sea of Tiberias ’ ; and as proof of this 
statement he cites the Palestinian Talmud. He 
then ventures to infer that Jn 21^ indicates a later 
date than the rest of the book demands, and at 
the same time he suggests that Jn 6^ has^ been 
emended. This reasoning, however, seems incon- 
clusive ; 5 >!■. a I •Mi-I fr- M" the fact that the Palestinian 
Talmud - - ■ m i . , : n - i m i ■ -h that is old, it seems im- 
possible, in view of the conservatism of the Eabbis, 
that such a name as ‘ Sea of Tiberias ’ should he 
found in their writings, unless it had been in 
common use for a considerable time. For the 
history of the district surrounding the Lake see 
art. Galilee. 

ii. Description. — The Lake presents ‘a beauti- 
ful sheet of limpid water in a deeply depressed 
basin’ ii. 380 ), its average below sea level 

being 682 | ft. ; but with the season of the yea,r the 
level may vary to the extent of 10 ft. The rise and 
fall are dependent on the rainy season on the one 
hand, and, on the other, on the melting of the 
snows on Hermon as the spring advances ; and 
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it is this latter cause that generally, in conjunc- 
tion with the later rains, brings about the high 
level at the time of harvest (Jos 3^^). But as the 
heavier rains decrease before the melting of the 
snow begins, there may have been already a fall 
of as much as 3 ft. even in March. The Sea is 
13 miles long by 7 across at its broadest part — 
between Me j del and Kersa ; but in the clear 
Eastern atmosphere it looks much smaller than it 
really is. From no point on the western shore can 
it he seen in its whole extent at one tune ; but 
from the slopes above Tell ^dni, or from almost 
any point on the eastern shore, it is all visible. It 
is not quite oval, but rather pear- or harmshaped 
( 1133 ), *■ ., -,outhern end. The sea 

level ■ ' of the shores have not 

changed to any considerable extent during the 
past nineteen centuries, so that, in so far as hills 
and valleys, ravines and slopes to the seashore are 
concerned, their present description gives a very 
true conception of what they were in Gospel days. 
On the west the hills are not so high and generally 
not so steep as on the eastern side; but they 
approach more closely to the shore, and are more 
rugged and stony. On the western side, from a 
short distance above what was once the western 
outlet of the Lake into the Jordan, and stretch- 
ing some 3 miles up the Lake-side, the hills — here 
somcAvhat rounded and tame, and with but little 
that is picturesque in their form — slope down to the 
water’s edge. Then to the north of this comes a 
strip (Heb. npn, which seems to justify the identifi- 
cation of Tiberias with the older Bakkath, Jos 
1935; Megilla, 55, 6a; G. A. Smith, EGHL p. 447) 
about miles long and J of a mile broad at its 
widest part, and at the north end of this is the 
modern town of Tiberias. Passing it, we have 
another 3 miles of sloping hills, broken ^ about 
midway by the Wady Abu el- Amis. At Mejdel we 
now enter el-Ghimeir^ the well-known Plain of 
Gennesaret. Behind the village to the west is 
Wady HamAm, known in the early centuries as 
nap?, and t(MiifnnMg in its clifis the once 
famous caves of .\rlM»ln h f. xiv. xv. 4). This is 
certainly the wildest and most impressive gorge 
around the whole Lake. On its south side it bears 
some resemblance, though on a far grander scale, 
to the crags around Arthur’s Seat. There is the 
same perpendicular wall, but here it » i hs- 

to a height of 1500 ft.; and there is ■■ ■ -.i'- 
mass of broken rocks, making a steep slope to the 
plain below. 

El-Ghuweir curves along the Lake from Meidel 
to Kh^tn Minyeh, a distance of 3 miles, and it 
has a breadth of one mile. In addition to the 
stream from Wady JSamdm, it is watered by three 
others from*Am Mudauwarah, Wady h. 

and Wady L&imdn, and these flow ihroiiglioui the 
year. Just behind Khto Minyeh and il> fouiiiain 
^Ain et-'pin at the N.W, corner of the Lake, the 
rounded hill Tell Oreime slox3es down to the water’s 
edge, ending in a series of sharp rocks — the only 
pin CO ai'oiinil the Lake where we find anything like 
a cliT beside the shore. Around the face of Tell 
Oreime there is a deep rock-cutting now used as a 
pathway, but in ancient times an aqueduct, as is 
attested by the discovery of the remains of the 
old piers of its continuation across the next 
valley to ^Ain et-Jdhigha. Bemains of masonry 
show that the water was led eastward as well 
as westward from the towers built around the 
sja'ings of et-TAhigha (^^rdirriyov of Nicephorus), 
so that tliere can be little doubt that this is the 
spring of Capernaum mentioned by Josephus [BJ 
III. X. 8). From this point onward to the Jordan 
the hills again extend down to the shore, but by 
gentler slopes than even to the south of Tiberias. 
Between et-J'dhigha and Tell HUm the shore forms 


a number of semicircular creeks, which, with the 
sloping embankment at this point, assume the 
shape of amphitheatres. Studying the subject on 
the spot, the present author was convinced that 
one of these must be the place where the sermon 
from the boat was preached (Mt 13^ etc.). Some- 
thing peculiar in the tones of our voices induced 
us to test the acoustic properties of the place, and 
we found that a speaker on the boat could be 
heard far up the slope, while the hum and bustle 
of a crowd on the shore would not disturb him. 

\ ’ ■ ■ ■ ' , meet with another 

■■ ■ ■ • ■ : to the one on the 

west, but somewhat more extensive. It is covered 
with green grass (Mk Jn 6^®) at nearly all 
seasons of the year. With a breadth of 1 to IJ 
miles, it extends 3 miles along the coast, and then 
narrows, extending nearly 3 miles more to Eersa, 
a short distance to the south of which we meet 
with the only steep place (Mt 8^2 ) on the eastern 
side of the Lake. At this point there is practically 
no shore, but immediately the eastern rampart of 
hills — ^2000 ft. high, now bleak and bare, but 
showing streaks of green where the springs trickle 
out between the white sandstone and the black 
superimposed lava — begins to recede, leaving a 
plain J to J mile broad, and this to the south of 
Eulat el-Husn widens out into the Ghor or Jordan 
Valley, At the village of Semakh, the southern 
end of the Lake forms a beautiful circular bay, 
which is enclosed by earth walls 16 to 32 ft. in 
height. There is deep water close in to the shore, 
and the currents manifestly wear away the rich 
alluvial soil. In so far ; h \ .d changes have 

taken place, we should ■ xp- ' , b. : the land has 
suffered losses here, while there may have been 
slight gains by deposits on the shore of the plains 
of el-Batiha and el-Ghtaveir (Gennesaret). What 
used to be the western outlet of the Jordan has 
also become silted up, for it must be remembered 
that in former times the Jordan flowed out from 
the two sides of a triangular island, now occupied 
by the ruins of Kerak—without doubt the remains 
of the once famous Taricheae {BJ III. x. 1). 

" Ith other lakes, the Sea of Galilee 
. j I : • ■ u . ■ ■ ‘ to be deep. The maximum depth 
is from north to south along the course ^of the 
Jordan, and here it is 130 to 148 ft. r.r-'-i-uLi!;! io 
the season [greater recorded depths \\t\\v 
proved to be m error], and except along the shores 
of the Plain of Gennesaret, deep water is reached 
all round the Lake within a few yards of the shore. 
The i-toep place at Ker-a dov n at once to a 

depth of 49 ft., and a '•Iiovt disiance farther out 
the sounding gives 102 ft. A mile to the south- 
east of Tell the depth is 78 ft., and midway 

between Tiberias and Kersa it is 114. 

One more notable feature of the Lake valley is 
to be found in the hot springs with which it 
abounds. The best known of tlxese are at Ham- 
mam (cf. Jos. Vita, 16), south of Tiberias (132° to 
144°), "Am BArideh (80°), "Ain Mudauwarak (73°), 
"Ain et-jyin (82°), and "Ain et-^Abigha (73° to 86°). 
Others certainly exist in the Lake itself. A 
brackish taste can be perceived at different places, 
and especially at a point | across between Tiberias 
and Kersa, where in the warmer water great 
shoals of fish are wont to congregate. It was 
probably the drinking from a spot of this kind 
that led Strabo {Geog. xvi. 45) to express so bad 
an opinion of the waters of the Lake 
\LfjLvaLOP). These springs are all more or less sul- 
phurous, and in all the centuries they have been 
used for medicinal purposes — especially those at 
Tiberias {BJ II. xxi. 6). A reference to these in 
the Talmud shows us the relationship of the Rabbis 
to the Sabbath, and throws some light on their 
attacks on Jesus (Lk 13^^ etc.). The use of the 
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means of ’ ■ n’bidden on the Sabbath ; 

but these i . , «■ nedicina], were permitted, 
because ii .■ ' ^ ministered to l!i(hd-o:u^; 

in pleasure and luxury, and that was po-':!;. .■■«!. 
[Pesach. 8d). 

Complaint has been made by some of the tame- 
ness of the scenery around the Lake, and of the want 
■ r *■'. '■ ■■ .( ■ ■ ■ of the hills ; while, on the other 
. , ’.isen, m loc.) has declared that 

‘ in the whole land of Palestine there is no district 
whose natural charms could compare with those of 
this.’ There can be no doubt that much depends 
upon the season of the year when the district is 
first visited, as well as upon the expectations 
formed. In the present unwooded state, with its 
uncultivated fields and barren hills often, as at the 
north end of the Lake, washed down to the bare 
rock by the rains of centuries, there may be little 
to attract, especially when the whole country has 
been blackened by the summer suns and the burn- 
ing siroccos. But even now the earliest rains 
change the whole aspect of nature. The hills and 
the valleys on both shores become clothed in a 
luxuriant greenness, while, as the season ad- 
vances, the fresh bursting buds of the olive, the 
fig, the vine, and the pomegranate, with here and 
there a palm tree, add variety and pleasantness 
to the landscape. Very soon, too, the fields are 
covered wdth great patclies of anemones of varied 
colours — white, red, purple, and deep dark-blue, 
interspersed with various species of the lOy family 
and stretches of the dark green-leaved and yelloAv- 
flowered mustard, while the watercourses and 
shores of the Lake are marked out by the red 
blooms of the oleander with its dark -green and 
silvery -backed leaves \ and on the western shore 
variety is added by the gigantic reeds of the 
papyrus, topped by their reddish-browm waving 
plumes j on the higher grounds, too, every crevice 
of the rock is shaded by the blossoms of tlie cycla- 
men and many another flower of the field. But 
what must it have been in the year A,D. 27-28 ? 
It had been pa.^^ing tlirough, was indeed still in 
the period of traii'-itioii after, the desolations of 
war, famine, and pestilence ; but the worst was 
now long past, and 20 years of uninterrupted peace 
and prosj)erity had made it blossom like the rose. 
There was nothing in the rule of the tetrarchs 
Antipas and Philip to discourage perseverance, so 
that the land was coming more and more under 
cultivation. It must have been beautiful, indeed, 
when human industry was developing all its re- 
sources and ■ ^ ■ ' ■ 'he whole scene into a bloom- 
ing paradise. N-- ' '■ can give a better idea of 
what the whole district was becoming, than the 
classic in which Josephus {BJ III. x. 8) 

describe' Hw; l^luin of Gennesaret in his own day 
(see art. Gennesaret [Land of] in vol. L). 

Witli Josephus’ glowing description the Rabbis are in fullest 
harmony. &sh Laqish says : ‘ If Paradise be in the land of 
Israel, Beth-Shau is its entrance’ (nnn*’5 Again we 

read : ‘Seven seas,’ spake the Lord God, *have I created in the 
land of Israel, but only one ha^•o I chosen for iiia self, that is the 

sea of Genne ■ ■ " 'v. fol. -I). Si»iihre on'JX exiilains 

the fulness . of the Lord as the Plain ot Oen- 

nesaret. On tne mns around the Lake were ‘ vines and fruitful 
fields’ (Meg. fia). ‘It is easier,’ saith Rabbi Lliezcr ben Simon, 
‘to nourish a legion of olives in Galilee tliyri ui bring up one 
child in the land of Israel ’ (Ber. Rah. c. 2'^). The oil of the 
Galilsean hills was more plentiful than any in Palestine (Men. 
S5b), and the wheat of Ohorazin is specially eonnnended (iO. 
86a). An illustrat’-’-r rf thr |’.vod';r^iv< n< — < f the district, and 
a parallel to the '■ ■!'« i ci tk rta'-./’i’e. may be seen in 

the enumeration of the products of a single riKO ‘half 

bushel of Arbela ’ (Jerus. Peah, vii. 3). The Gentile world also 
lends its testimony. To the early Fathers the district was 
xpuTKT'roe, Vccktka,ieA?^ ‘the crown of Galilee,’ while in the 3rd 
ccni. C. Jnliiis Solinns (CoUectanea^ xxxv. 13) says: ‘lAcus 
Tiberiaclis omnibu'j antt-poninir ingenuo sestu et ad sanitatem 
usu efficaci.’ 

But the district was not yet reduced to the calm 
beauty of a prosperous agricultural country. There 


would still be stretches of woodland remaining, 
tenanted by birds of brilliant colours and various 
forms. There would be here and there beautiful 
oaks, either singly or in groups, that had grown 
up during the years when me poi)ulation was 
Miiidl (UffJjn, Bathra v. 1). There would he rocky 
stretches, especially to the north-east of the Lake, 
covered with brambles, wild mustard, and coarse 
grass, or dotted with prickly bushes [ymhh), where 
the wolf, the jackal, the fox, and the liyama would 
make their homes, and where the brown serpent 
and the silvery - breasted poisonous snake would 
glide about. 

The population would not be so dense nor the 
land so fully cultivated as in the days vlien 
Josephus wrote, so that there would he a more 
equal mingling of the wild beauties of nature with 
the advancing and taming conquests of agriculture. 
The landscape, too, was becoming varied by the 
presence of many buildings. It has been said that 
‘ the shores of the Lake seem to have borne cities 
and towns instead of harvests’ (Tristram, Land of 
Israel, 444 ) ; and this, understood in the light of 
what we have already said, is very true. These 
Avould for the most part he constructed of black 
stone, hut varied at tin - - b of white 

marble, while even the ;-■! of Syene 

helped to break the inonotony ; ana although, on 
the whole, the majority of tl ild be 

dull and sombre, still, in the ■ ' ■ ■ . fields 

of green and gold, the pre ■ . . ■ amide 

^dllage, and the beach sparkling with the houses 
and the palaces, the jukI the temples 

of Jewish and BomaT' ' ‘m I. would present 
a scene of great beauty, so that we can well under- 
stand how the\vild desolations of the pre-Christian 
century, and the calm and peaceful years that fol- 
lowed the advent of the Messiah, combined to 
render the district more beautiful when Christ was 
a citizen of Capernaum than at any other time 
dir*ii5g il-. ulidle history. 

ill. '(’i.TM \ 1 1 .. — The climate of the Jordan Valley 
is in many ways very peculiar. Its low level — the 
lowest depression in the world — gives it many 
characteristics which are all its own. The absence 
of all frost, and the general Avarmth thioiighoui 
the Avhole year, explain to us fully the peculiar 
open-air life that we meet with in the Gospels. 
For the most part Christ speaks out of doors. So 
did the Babbis of His time. Ben Azzai taught on 
the shores of Tiberias [Eruhin, 29a), and Rabbi 
Jehndah in the open air (Moed Kafon, 16a). In 
the Gospels the sick are freely carried about 
(Mt 4“®, Mk 2^), are allowed to wait in the crowd 
(Lk 8-^^^*), ■ ' ■ ! ■ • "■ are indiflerent if the 

night find ■ . , .;■■■■■■ home (Mt 15^-, Mk 8-* ^). 
The average temperatures of the air (night and 
day) in January are 37“ and 74° ■ ; 

in June they are 68° and 108° ,* bi. ' ■. ■ . 

moineter fr«*(j!U‘iilly rises man; • 

The preseur wriiri- has seen it , 

and 139° has been recorded on the shore of the 
Lake at midday in August ; and even the soil, the 
rocks, and the pebbles around the Lake side be- 
come S'.i ii '. \\ heated that the bather must 

wait ti'l .rii- sunset if he would enter the 

Avater v. Imi: : ii“<- risk of burning his feet- In 
such conditions, under the fiery gloAv of the sun 
and with months of drought, we can well under- 
stand that all the grass and herbage are burned 
up, and so in its present state of naked dreariness, 
visitors at such a season are naturally disap- 
pointed ; but in other circumstances, and in days 
of universal irrigation, the whole scene would be 
very different (cf. Robinson’s Researches under 19th 
June). Another noteworthy point is that the tem- 
perature of the body may rise much higher in 
cases of fever, and Avithout serious results, than 
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would be possible in other climates, e.q. a tem- 
perature of 110“ is not uncommonly recorded. This 
may explain the expression ‘ great fever ’ {iryperf 
/jLeydXq}) of Lk 4^^. 

The temperature of the waters of the Lake does 
not vary so much as might be expected, and is 
very little lowered even by the melting of the 
snows on Hermon. This is to be accounted for by 
the fact that such waters have already passed 
through Lake 5uleh and have also had a consider- 
able course in the upper Jordan. The average to 
a dei)th of 30 ft. is 68°, from 30 to 50 ft. it is 62°, 
and at a greater depth there is a constant tem- 
perature of 59° {PEFQSt, 1894, pp. 211--220).^ 

Main. — The average number c ‘ ’ ; -b . .during 
the year is 60, and the rainfall . There 

is no rain during the months of June, July, August, 
and September. Two-thirds of the rainfall occurs 
in December, January, and February ; the other 
months having only one to five days on which rain 
falls, which may mean either now and again, a 
whole day, or merely slight showers. The degree 
of humidity is greatest in January, when it stands 
at 77. It dfecreases till June, when it is 42 ; but in 
August, again, it has risen to 45 ; while in Sep- 
tember it drops as low as 39. 

Winds. — From May till October there are often 
sirocco days. They generally come 3, 7, or 10 at a 
time, though sometimes the hot wind lasts but one 
day, and then the day following brings a delight- 
ful sensation of coolness, enjoyment, and satisfac- 
tion. On the sirocco days the Iieat on the Lake and 
in the -uiro;.: di' / ion is intensely depressing, 

but be.\ \ of the hot wind, westerly 

breezes blow in summer, and this makes the east 
side of the Lake pleasant. The- western shore, 
however, south of Mejdel benefits little, as the 
winds j)ass over ilu* ]■•■«.'<■< ” ■_ hills and strike the 
Sea far out, l-.nii'g ■:i'‘ ;.iL' inshore close and 
stifling. The north end of the Lake does not sufier 
to the same extent, because to the west of the 
Plain of Gennesaret the hills are somewhat lower 
and farther back, and, besides, the wind blows 
freely down the Valley of Pigeons, and gives the 
district around Capernaum all that the east side 
enjoys at such seasons. These westerly winds 
usually spring up in the afternoon, they become 
strong as ;■:<■< Ji<h. t‘- « but generally cease 

about 10 p.m. During the rest of the year the 
weather is more variable, and the winds blow from 

different directions. ■ *■ 1 ■ . '*■ . come 

from the north-east, j ‘ \ \ • to the 

north and come over Hermon the temperature is 
still more reduced, and a sensation of chill is felt 
in the atmosphere. This sometimes occurs till well 
on in May ; while, on the other hand, a hot south 
wind will sometimes blow up the G^or (Jordan 
Valley) in April, bringing with it clouds of dust 
which dim F ■ 1 " darken the hills, giving 

one a j)remr“. ■:■■■ ■ ■■ i ’ the summer’s glow. 

Storms. — The rainy season is generally intro- 
duced by thunderstorms. In October and "Novem- 
ber, small clouds, scarcely larger than a man’s hand, 
gather on Tabor, Jcbel Jarmuk, and the other hills 
of Upper Galilee. They grow in size and in 
threatening as])ect. mid gciieTallN in three days’ 
time a violent ihnnder'-iorm wiih heavy rains 
bursts over the valley. This is then usually fol- 
lowed by a time of calm with a clear blue sky 
overhead. Such storms, but not generally so 
violent, occur from time to time during the winter, 
and the rainy season may be closed by something 
of the same nature. In the beginning of May the 
sky will be clouded, and there will be one or two 
days’ rain with or without thunder. Sometimes, 
however, when the valley has been enjoying the 
most peaceful calm, it will be affected by storms 
that have occurred elsewhere. The hills of Upper 


Galilee may have been hidden in dense mists for a 
day or two, but nothing has disturbed the peace of 
the Lake. There have been rains, however, on the 
high lands only a few hours distant, and these, 
forming themselves into mountain torrents, have 
come dowm, sweeping all before them (Mt 7-^, Lk 
6*^^) in their descent, and flooding what but a few 
minutes earlier had been a dry channel. The 
present writer has ])cr-o!ially watched the Wadi/ 
Mabadtyeh and the Wady Leimdn, both of which 
cross the Plain of Gennesaret, as they became in 
an incredibly short time changed from little more 
than dry, stony river-beds to impassable foaming 
torrents ; and, when the hills have been dark 'with 
clouds, has heard the warning given to get over 
these wadys ‘ before the stream comes down.’ 

Storms may occur on the Lake at any season, 
and there are few places where changes come so 
suddenly. The experience of Lynch is that of 
every one who has spent any time here : ‘ While 
jiulling about the Lake, a squall swept down one 
of the ravines, and gave us a convincing proof of 
how soon the x^lacid sea could assume an angry 
look’ (p. 164). The storms on the Sea of Galilee 
are in many ways peculiar, and sometimes the 
wind seems to blow from various directions at one 
time, -’i-- boat about. This arises from the 

fact that the winds blow violently down the narrow 
gorges and strike the Sea at an angle, stirring the 
waters to a great depth. Many of the storms, too, 
are quite local in their character. This may be 
understood by the fact that when a westerly wind 
is blowing, all may be smooth along the shores to 
the north and south of Tiberias and for a mile out, 
but there we may pass in a moment from the 
region of perfect calm into a gale so violent that 
the only chance of safety is to run before the wind 
to the eastern shore. At other times the south end 
of the Lake may be comparatively peaceful, but, 
sailing northward, we no sooner reach Mejdel than 
the wind from Wady el-IIamdm will seize the sail, 
and, unless it Ik' lowered, overturn the 

boat. These wiiul'^ are irom the west, but it is 
generally the wind from the north-east that raises 
a general storm over the whole Sea. This -wind 
blows right into the Sea from cl-Bati7iay and from 
this direction no part is sheltered. The suddenness, 
too, with which the storms spring up may be illus- 
trated by a storm which came from this direction, 
and which the present writer observed. A com- 

S of visitors were 'F'l'idi'-g on the shore at 
das, and, noting g surface of the 
water and the smallness of tne Lake, they ex- 
pressed doubts as to the ]30ssibility of such storms 
as those described in the Go^els. Almost immedi- 
ately the wind sprang up. In 20 minutes the sea 
was white with foam-crested waves. Great billows 
broke over the towers at the corners of the city 
walls, and the visitors were compelled to seek 
shelter from the blinding spray, though now 200 
yards from the Lake side. It is further to be noted 
that the north end of the Lake, being less sheltered 
than the rest, is more subject to storms. Indeed, 
only in peculiar circumstances could it escape 
having a chief share in any storm. 

These facts may now be used to illustrate the 
two occasions on which J esus is recorded to have 
been on the Sea in a storm (Mt 8^^, Mk 4®^, Lk 8^® ,* 
and Mt 14^^ Mk 6^®, Jn 6^®). On the former of 
these the journey was from Capernaum to Gergesa, 
and the wind wfis from the north-east. Thus the 
boat was struck on its side, and so ' the waves beat 
into the ship ’ and it became ' filled. ’ On the second 
occasion they were attempting to pass from Beth- 
saida Julias to Capernaum. The wind was against 
them, blowing down the Wady JSamdm and oyer 
the Plain of Gennesaret, so that they were ‘ toiling 
in rowing, for the wind was contrary.’ It is also 
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made clear to us that, although the wind pre- 
vented their getting to Caj>ernaum, it was not such 
as would prevent boats coming from Tiberias (Jn 
6^®'“^). Even in the height of the storm they could 
have, under the shelter of the western hills, pro- 
ceeded as far as Mejdel, and thus come early upon 
the scene at any point at the north end of the Lake 
when once the storm was calmed. 

It might be imagined that the cessation of the 
storms might mean simply the passing from an 
ex]3osed and stormy to a calmer and protected 
region, but in both the cases recorded this is im- 
possible. In the first instance, when the wind was 
from the north-east, the whole Sea would be dis- 
turbed ; while in the latter case the Sea to the 
north of Me j del would be all affected by the storm ; 
and as the passage was between el~Batiha and the 
Plain of Gennesaret, the boat would not even ap- 
proach the region of calm. 

iv. Industries, — During the peaceful years of 
Christ’s ministry the whole Lake-basin was be- 
coming a focus oi life and energy. We have already 
indicated, by references to Josephus and the Rabbis, 
what the land was in the process of becoming in so 
far as agriculture was concerned. The tilling of 
the soil must have been a temi^ting o(*cii]>niioM 
where the land was so fertile, so well watered 
whore, and enjoyed so much of the sunshine, 
ii could be sown two and even three times 
in the year. At the present time in the plain of 
el-Bamia this is the case. After the com harvest 
is gathered in, Indian corn may be sown ; and when 
this also has ripened and been cleared off, the land 

and the seasoi ‘ ■ ' egetables and water 

melons. The - 'I' .■ . , too, ripens the har- 

vest a month earlier than on the higher lands of 
Galilee and Bashan. The melons and the cucumbers 
are ready for use fully four weeks before those of 
Acre and Damascus, so that the prospect of greater 
gain by being able to anticipate the markets in all 
the larger towns must have ibeen a powerful incen- 
tive to diligence when the means of transport were 
easier than now. We know that the fruits of 
Gennesaret were taken to Judsea (M. Mdaser Sheni 
ii. 3), though it is said that they were not allowed in 
Jerusalem, lest on account of ilc. ’r gModriC'*- P.<-\ 
should form an inducement, Mpj; ri I'l •■mi be ri mil 

one, " ' ■•■■;■!• ;. ■(’•• Pesach.^h). 

Witl \ ■■‘i pursued, that 

the hiring of day-labourers seems to have been quite 
common, and they were wont to go from Tiberias 
to till the lands of Beth-maon {KuVat ibn McCan), 
which lands we believe to have been in the Plain 
of Gennesaret (Jems. Bah. Met. vii. 1 ; and cf, Mt 
20^”^'^). Nor can we overlook the work of the 
shepherd, so closely bound up with agriculture, 
and to which there is so frequent referem-o in ih>‘ 
Gospel story ; but, just as in modem times, this work 
would be less pursued by the Lake side than on 
the TKiighhouring bills, vmere we know that even 
the flock < of Judiva were pastured (Baba Bathra 
V. 1). 

Then the Gospels set before us a very great 
activity in fishing. There was a Jewish tradition 
that the fishing in the Lake was to be free to all, 
subject to the one condition that stakes were not 
to be set that might impede the progress of boats ; 
and tradition further said that the freedom had 
been conferred by Joshua {Baba Qama, 806). Not 
only the statements of the NT, but the names of 
the towns and \ rb'.pcj-, Icjcl ii-« to the knowledge of 
activity in this direction, Tims m e have two towns 
of the nanie of Bet^aida ('FisheiTow’) ; a village 
called Migdol Nunia (‘Fish-tower’), probably situ- 
ated at ^Ain Barideh {Pesach. 46a), and the great 
city of Tarichece (‘Fish factory’) at the south end 
of the Lake. At Tariehem, as the name indicates, . 
the fish were salted and dried, and to-day the .salt I 


can he seen here encrusted on the sand like hoar- 
frost. So far as the Mosaic law was concerned, the 
fish in the Sea of Galilee were all clean ; hut, as 
one passage in the Gospels draws a distinction be- 
tween ‘good’ and ‘bad’ (Mt 13'^'^*'^®), it may be of 
interest to note that the Jews of the present day, 
for some superstitious reason, refuse to eat one 
kind named burhut (Lynch, p. 165). Josephus 
{Vita, 12) found that the fishers were a strong 
party in Tiberias also, so we may conclude that 
the boats that came thence were used for fishing 
(Jn 623). 

The chief fishing ground to-day is in the neigh- 
bourhood of el-Bafiha, and here the work is con- 
ducted in boats with drag-nets {cn!fpovT€s rb SIktvov, 
Jn 213) ; but in other places the want of a boat 
need not prevent a man becoming a fisher. If he 
simply possess a net and learn to cast it (ISdWovre^ 
dfjL(pL^Xr}(rTpov, Mt 4^®), he may he very successful 
in places where the water is not deep. Where the 
warm springs flow into the Lake the fish congre- 
gate in great numbers. We have seen shoals at 
'Ain Barideh and 'Ain et-Tabigha so great as to 
cover an acre of the surface, and so compact 
together that one could scarcely throw a stone 
without striking several. In such cases the hand- 
net is thrown out with a whirl. It sinks down 
in a circle, enclosing a multitude, and these are 
the-: '■■•1 in by the hand, while the net lies 

at i-i The hook [dyKiarpov, Mt is 

also used in our day, and frequently a large 
quantity is taken in a short time. In the days of 
Josephus (A.D. 67) there were ■ ■ ■ boats on 

the Lake, — 230 at Tarichea} alone {±>J U. xxi. 8), — 
but in the year A.D. 27“-28 they must have been 
still far below the number they reached in later 
years. 

The fishing industry implied many others. 
Delitzscli {HandwerJdeben zur Zeit Jesu) tells us 
that the fish from the Lake were sold in Jerusalem ; 
and when we think of the greater refinement of 
the Ai^ostle John, his acquaintance with the high 
priest (Jn 18^®), and his having a house in the 
Holy City (Jn lO^^), we feel almosi < •iii‘|.(-llrd to 
infer with Nonnus that he had jhI'iI iIum-c as 
agent. The sale of fish in Jerusalem and else- 
^^ere would mean the i iispl-'x ii'i i:; nf a goodly 
number of muleteers, .su-! i'l circum- 

stances the Apostolic band would travel in such 
caravans, just as Joseifii and Mary had previously 
done (Lk 2^). We must get away from the idea 
that they always travelled on foot. 

Then on the shore of the Lake itself the fishing 
industry implied boat-building and repairing, and 
this, amongst other things, may ha\'e helped to 
decide our Lord’s settlement in Cajjcrnaum, for 
there, as a cagienter, He couhl ^till from time to 
time exercise Buls o\vn calling. At ai^ rate, after 
He had settled here for some time. He was still 
known as ‘the carpenter’ (Mk 6*3) . That this 
should be the case was quite in harmony with the 
practice of the teachers of those days. We find 
Rabbi Abin also working as a carpenter (nag gar), 
while Rabbi Ada and Rabbi Ise are said to have 
been fishers (zayyddln). To some extent also the 
boats may have been used for transport trade; 
but we are inclined to think that the fact that 
the two sides of the Lake belonged to two different 
tetrarchies, each with its own customs and taxa- 
tion, would militate against this. 

The Tal muds and Mill rash bring to our notice other occupa- 
tions carried on beside tlie Lake, ospcciallv at Magdala, a 
portion of which was named Migdol Zeba.^a (Emhinw 7) from 
the df/einn operations there conducted. So late as the year 1862, 
Sepp found this work still in existence, and indiffo being grown 
in the fields of IMejdel. Then we read that there were 80 
shops in the same town for the sale of fiman (Taan. iv. .^i), and 
we learn later that the linen of Galilee was Jlne {Baba Qama, 
119a ; Ber. Bah. c. 20). But perhaps of more interest than either 
of these is the fact that Magdala contained 300 shops for the 
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sale of pigeons (Midr. Echa, 75d), which were used for purifica- 
tions in the Temple (Lk Thes« ‘ ' he captured 

among the overhanging rocks of ■' ^ ^ where they 

are so plentiful to-day, or trapped in "nooses laid out in the 
adjoining fields (cf. Baba Qama vii.). These would be trans- 
ferred to Jerusalem, where we learn that there were booths on 
the Mt. of Olives for the sale of such (Cholm, 53a), as well as in 
the Temple courts when the sellers had invaded the sacred 
precincts (Mt 21 12 etc.). In this connexion it is to be noted 
that when those who sold doves were driven out of the Temple 
they could not be ignorant of the ' ■ wer of Him 

V ho expelled them. Magdalaan*. ■ being thus 

connected, another item is cast into the balance in favour of 
some relationship between Mary of Magdala and the family of 
Bethany (cf. Baronius, A7inales, cap. 32). It may also be 
interesting to note here a still further connexion, for in the 
year a.d. 67, when the Jewish war broke out, the Jews took 
occasion to destr-- y th booths on the Mt. of Olives because the 
occupants ‘ established their doings on the Law, and did what 
was forbidden by the words of the wise ’ (Cholm, 53a) ; and 
during the same year Magdala and other towns in Galilee were 
destroyed, and the epithets used in the reasons given seem to 
indicate that the inhabitants were Christian (Jerus. Taanith 
iv. 5 ; Baba Mez. 88a ; Midr. Bcha ii. 2 ). These industries gave 
the Lake valley a trade connexion with the outside world ; but, 
apart from those engaged in these occupations, multitudes 
w^ould be employed in making articles for home use, as well as 
for the supply of the two courts and the ■ ,‘i -i , ■ 

All trades would be represented, and th-- . - , - i- .1 i 

of incidentally, as in the case of tanning and the manufacture 
of earthenware at Migdol Zebaya. 

V. Geography. — This has long been a vexed 
question, and is likely to remain so till excavating 

work is undertaken. I r.- ^l..' 

and Julias seem alone to be undisputed, so far as 
the Gospel history is concerned. The questions 
regarding the various sites will be treated each in 
its own place. The towns with which we are con- 
cerned were for the most part Jewish ; but there 
were also Greek cities (TrbXei? "EiWrjvLbe^) around 
the Lake. In Tiberias and Julias, built by the 
tetrarchs, in Gamala, Hippos, Gadara, Tarichese, 
and in Philoteria (Polybius, v. 70), all trace of 
which has been lost, Greek influence would be 
paramount, though, of course, there was a Jewish 
element dwelling among the Gentile popnlaiion 
{Bosh-Hash. ii. 1). These cities would li.-ne their 
own influence on the people of the -iiroiun.liMg 
-districts. It may seem ^trango that i!i<- 
never touch them, and that the fact of their exist- 
ence is no more than recorded, though they were 
large and important in coTiipari-.()Ti with the Jewish 
towns named. We fee" i-i b*.-lio\ ing that 

Christ never entered i hc-r Li-hiMiMbl.* i .n-rk <-ities. 
We know that the pious Jew sjiecially abhorred 
Tiberias, and would not enter it, as it had been 
built on an ancient cemetery {Shehhiith ix. 1). 
We read, indeed, of a circuit through Decapolis 
(Mk 7®^) ; but in view of Christ’s relationship to 
the nearer towns, and His own statement (Mt 
15^), we are constrained to believe that He con- 
fined Himself to the country districts as occupied 
by the Jewish poimlation. In harmony with this j 
is His desire not to have His works proclaimed in * 
these Greek towns (Mk 8^®). 

Boads . — The Sea of (jalilee was in no sense in 
the 1st cent, what it is now, something of the 
nature of a retired mountain lake. On the con- 
trary, it was kept in constant touch with the whole 
world. The western shore was one of the chief 
meeting-places of the world’s highways. The Via 
Mai'is (the Way of the Sea, Mt 4^®), a well-known 
trade route, along which the wealth of the East 
passed westward, touched its north-eastern shore. 
Paved portions of it still remain. Details of the 
network of highways meeting in this region will 
be found in their own place (see Roads) ; but wn 
have to remark that the Jordan could be passed 
not only at the usual fords, but, during the spring 
and summer months, also by wading knee-deep 
along a kind of bar formed by pebbles and sand, 
where the river enters the Late (Mt 14^®, Mk 6®®). 
Further, it is to be noted that most if not all of 
these roads were available not only for mules and 
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camels, as in modern times, but also for vehicles, 
for we lea,rn that on account of their quantity the 
contributions v'ere sent from Magdala, Cabul, and 
Sogane to Jerusalem in waggons {Td anith, iv. 5). 

vi. Population. — We can now well understand 
the various classes of. peo23le who dwelt in and 
around this district. In the Greek towns the 
population would be chiefly Croek-s],oakim. so- 
journers of mixed race— the Levantines of those 
days. The Roman soldiery would be there in con- 
siderable numbers as well as scattered through the 
towns, e.>])ecially where customs were collected. 
Tlmre woiihl uo courtiers around the Herods in 
‘ Herodians,’ as they were 
called ; and they were, for the most part, Saddii- 
cees. The publicans would have their head- 
quarters m the two capitals, but they wmuld be 
employed everywhere, and would be specially active 
at the north end of the Lake, on the great trade 
routes. There, too, the Pharisees and probably 
also the Bssenes {BJ ii. viii. 4) would be chiefly in 
evidence. It is the jiopulation at this north end 
that chiefly concerns us ; for amongst them the 
Lord dwelt, and there He had His own city (Mt 9^. 
The people here were essentially Jewish, but there 
was a world of diflerence from the Judaism of 
Judsea. Graetz (ii. 148, Eng. ed.) has well de- 
scribed this when he says : ‘ Morality was stricter 
in Galilee, and the laws and customs more rigidly 
enforced. The slightest i n ■'* >• i • 1 ^ • • . ( ■ • as not 
allowed, and what the JuclMj.n- ■■id. them- 
selves the Galilfieans would by no means consent 
to.’ We might almost put it, Judeea had much of 
the semblance of piety, Galilee more of the reality. 
Indeed, their piety as Jews had alrea^ impressed 
even the heathen world (Lk 7®). The Talmuds tell 
us that the Galilsean loved honour more than 
! wealth, and that the contrary was the case in 
Judaea (Jerus. Heth. iv. 14); that the inr.niLgr- 
were simpler and more decently conducivd 
12a, with which cf. Jn Edersheim, BJekeh of 
Jewish Social Life, p. 152 fl*.), and also that the 
widow’s right of occupancy of her husband’s house 
was fully ri-d.giii/di (Mishna, Keth. iv. 12 and 
Jerus. Ket/.. iv. I-l; cf. Mt S^^). The Galilaeans, 
too, were accused by their neighbours of being too 
talkative with women ; and in this connexion the 
expression ntDiD ‘foolish Galilsean,’ came into 
use {Emibin, 53& ; cf. Jr 1 J..-. j ’.u- , -so speaks 
well of the Galileeans, (■ ‘.i ' i ■ li"' ■■ ;h 'i < i- ■ . 
and adding that they were inured to ■.'..■:'■■■- -i. ■ V ■ 
infancy {BJ ill. iii, 2). There is another remark in 
the Talmud regarding their character that is worth 
noting: vrr pjntsjp 'b'jn ‘the men of Galilee 
were disputatious ’ {Nedar. 48a). This has always 
been a characteristic of the Jew ; he has never 
been able to argue calmly ; and when we add to 
i' b' d characteristic of the people the 

■'■■■■■ ■■ ■.•!■■' <■ a fishing and boating life, we 
must admit the truth of the accusation ; and know- 
ing this, we can well understand that many of the 
scenes around the Lake were much noisier than 
the calm words of Scripture would lead us to 
suspect (Mt 9^*25, Mk 3^*^ Lk 8®^ etc.); and we 
cjri npprc<-ijn«‘ ihe facility with which Peter re- 
in p-ctl inro wlini must have been an old habit (Mk 
14"'.. 'I’Ikmi inhabitants of the district would 
not be over cleanly in their habits. We can infer 
nothing from the neglect of hand-wn.shing (n^'m 
D'l**), for it is at best purely ceremonial ; but the 
Jew generally was, in the l=:t cent., the butt of 
the Gentile world on account of his uncleanliness, 
just as he is to-day (Seneca, Ep, 5 ; Perseus, Sat. 
V.), Apart from the Greek towns, which, like 
Tiberias and Gamala, were supplied by aqueducts 
(portions of which still remain), the general water 
supply was from the Lake ; and in consideration of 
the traffic that existed and the absence of sanitary 
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arrangements, this could not he satisfactory in the 
iici^hhoiirliood of a town like Capernaum. Then 
every village would have, as at the present time, 
its own dunghill, a fruitful source of swarms of 
flies. 

Great extremes of wealth ar ^ 
would not he. We meet, indeed, ' 
of wealth (Mt 7« 13*"® 18^^ Lk 12i»- ; but on the 

whole the life was of the simplest, as^ we see from 
the nature of the household furn idling'*. — the 
bushel, the candlestick (Mt 5^®), there being but 
one; and the mention of the food — bread, eggs, 
flsh (Mt Lk 

Then it is to be noted that the people were to 
a certain extent bilingual. Judging from similar 
conditions in this district and elsewhere at the 
present day, we should say that the language of 
the homes and of the Jewish population among 
themselves was Aramaic, but that the men would 
generally be acquainted colloquially with the 
Hellenistic speech of the larger towns. The native 
language, too, had its own peculiarities (Mt 26“^^), 
the chief of which was a remarkable confusion of 
the gutturals, 'which is repeatedly ridiculed in the 
Talmuds, where a notable example is given of a 
Galilsean being asked, when shouting on the street, 
whether he wished to sell ‘ wool,’ ‘ a sheep,’ ‘ wine,’ 
or ‘ a donkey’ (Bab. Eruhin, 6Zb ; Berakhoth, 32a). 

To sum up, then, the population of this district 
was as manly, industrious, independent, moral, 
pious, and experienced in the world as any in 
Palestine. It was among men who were morally 
right that our Lord chose to settle. It was such 
that He made His first disciples, and finally His 
Apostles. Had these been willing to compromise 
conscience, they might easily have passed into 
easier walks of life. In the full strength of early 
manhood, they might have had a share in the 
settlement of Tiberias {Ant. XVIII. ii. 3), but they 
had resisted that temptation. It is true that 
Matthew the publican (Mt 10®) was among them, 
but it is to be remembered that here he did not 
serve an alien like the puhlicani in Judsea. The 
taxes he collected would go to the coffers of 
Antipas in Tiberias (Titus Livius, 32 F ; Cicero, 
in Verr. ii. 72), and they would be drawn from 
the tax on goods passing along ilie ]iig]n\aA'< a" 
well as on the fish from the Lake, a-, at t lie 
day. This latter fact suggests a I'cculiur |■cl^lLi(>ll- 
ship between Matthew and the * fisher-folk ’ among 
the Twelve, and a still more iutere'^'ting one be- 
tween him and Simon the Zeal<Ji- who liad fought 
against these taxes. 

We conclude by ob-'Orviiig that, as no land in 
the world save I’ale'^iinc could have given us the 
Bible, no part of the land save this, with its wealth 
of recent historical association and variety in 
nature, from the torrid heat of el~Ghiiweir to the 
perennial snows of Hermon, could so well have 
suited the Great Teacher in His appeal to men of 
every kindred and every clime. In h caln i Tkvi iity 
it was in many ways worthy of the presence of the 
Son of Man, and it presents us with a beautiful 
picture of many aspects of His life and character. 
It deserxed all Unit Jew and Gentile said in its 
praise even in their playing 'with its names — 
Tiberias (^^nnl^) naiD, ‘ beautifrd of appear- 

ance’; Capernaum (D’pa nsD, x^pt-ov Trapa/cX'^creoj?), 
*land of pleasantness or consolation.’ Before the 
time of the Lord Jesus the Sea of Galilee was to 
the world an unknown, neglected, and almost un- 
named distant inland lake ; but He has changed all 
this. He has rendered it immortal. 

LiTERATmii:. — Hastiripfs’ DD and Encyc. Bibl. art. ‘Galilee, 
Sea of’; G. A. Smith, JKxJlL^ ch. xxi. ; Merrill, Galilee in the 
Time of Christ ; see also art. Galilee and the Lit. given there. 

Wm. M. Christie. 

SEAL. — The only reference in the Gospels to the 


literal use of a seal is Mt 27®®,* where we read 
that the chief priests and Pharisees, after consulta- 
tion with Pilate, in order to . ...a--’ ;■ -^t the re- 
moval of our Lord’s body by i-r «!i - , secured 

the sepulchre to the best of their power by setting 
their seal upon the entrance stone (cf. Dn 6^"^) as 
well as by placing soldiers to guard it. The pro- 
cess would be accomplished by stretching a cord 
aci'oss the stone that blocked the entrance, and by 
sealing the two ends of the cord against the wall 
of rock. Twice in the Fourth Gospel the act of 
sealing ' i. '-l ■"* -’y to describe (a) the 

solemn ■ ■ ■ , ■ leliever, from his own 

experiei ■ *, , « ■■■■ me (Jn 3®®); (h) the 

destination and authentication of the Son by the 
Father as the bestower of the food which nourishes 
eternal life (Jn 6^^). In all of these three cases it 
is the verb that is used, the noun cr<ppayts 

not being found in the Gospels. 

C. L. Feltoe. 

SEAM.— See Coat. 

SEARCHING-. — Searching (of Latin-French deri- 
vation) is a richer word than secJ ' 

Saxon origin), because it implies • ' - ■ 
well as looking and asking (cf. 1 P 1^®). Thus while 
and its compounds are always translated 
‘seek,’ the words q--i-':'i to ‘search’ are 
dvaxpfj/oj ( Ac 17^^ onL ■. ^pewdea. InMt2® 

is fijiproprlatcly used for the identifying of 
the child ot Messianic" promise : ‘ Search out care- 
fully concerning the young child ’ (RV ; whereas 
AV tr. as if it were iKlrjr^co). In Mt 10^^ it means 
‘get to know exactly who is goiiuinely worthy,’ 
rather than settle down with tlie man who is 
spoken of for his piety. In Jn the same word 
is used to suggest that the disciples did not venture 
to probe the mystery any further. Reverence held 
them back, — the sense that faith must at such a 
moment take the place of criticism. 

But the exact oqiiivali'nl of ‘search’ is ipewdu. 
It is used twice in Jn. (5®^' 7®“) of ‘searching the 
Scriptures.’ It may well be believed that it con- 
noted more on the lips of Jesus (5®®), who knew 
how ■' M 7 ” ■ • : ■ ■ 1 “ ’ he spirit from the letter ( Mt 7’^, 
Lk 7 7' •. •1“ I) and io b»-iii^‘ fovbh treasures 

new as well as old (Mt 13®^, n'. ‘ 12^®®^*)) than 

it did upon the lips of the chief priests and Phari- 
sees (Jn7®®).-y With Christ it meant to search the 
Scriptures with a candid mind and reverent spirit to 
find the will of the holy Father whose name is Love. 
But there was a ‘ veil upon the faces ’ of the Jews 
(2 Co 3^®), because they did not look behind a 
private or traditional interpretation. The priests, 
who were mostly Sadducees, ‘ searched ’ fo !- 1 ■.i '•-jim- 
that would serve a casual purpose (Mk 12 ' ' and 
the Pharisees ‘ searched ’ for what would maintain 
their burdensome traditions (Mk 2^*24, Lk 13^^ 
Jn 9®®), or even enable them to evade a moral issue 
(Mt W). 

In Jn 5®® ipeyrdre may be either Imperative (as 
AW) or Indicative (as RV) [cf. irLaredere in Jn 14^]. 
The^ former falls into line with the general tenor of 
Christ’s teaching, that the Jews had only to use 
the means at their disposal in order to see "in Him- 
self the fulfilment of the Law and the Prophets 
(Mt 5^^, Lk 16®^ 24®^, Jn 7®®). But the Indicative 
seems in best accord with the immediate context 
{^because ye think,’ ^and these are they,’ ‘ye will 
not come to me’) (cf. Westcott, in loc.). 

Literature. — Westcott on John\ Maitinean, Hours' of 
Thought, i. 54, 201, ii. 183 f. ; S. A. Tipple, Sunday Mornings 
at Norwood, p. 161 ff. ; Forro-i , Aotlii.rltii of Christ. 

A. Notlmvv Rowland. 

SECOND ADAM.— See Divinity of Christ in 
vol. i. p. 477^^. 

* A finger-ring in which the seal was usually set, is 

mentioned in the parable of the Prodigal Son (Lk 1622), 
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SECOND COMING, — This is the designation 
commonly given to the final return of Jesus in 
glory at the end of the ages, to perfect His King- 
dom. The term does not occur in the Gospels, 
but it has long been adopted in general usage to 
signify the supreme crisis of the Parousia, the 
most momentous and decisive of the various future 
comings which Jesus foreshadowed when He spoke 
of His death at the hands of men, and the mani- 
festations of His triumphant life and power that 
would follow it. The subject is dealt with under 
Coming again, and more fully, with a note on 
the Literature, under Parousia. 

G. M'Hardy. 

SEED. — Excluding the use of this term as 
equivalent to progeny, ^ nr race (cf. e.g, 
Mk 12^®"-^, Lk 1®®, Jn 7' ,, c i'!:-: it exclusivel;^ 
emploj^ed in the parables of Jesus 
for Divine influence, or for the o ; : ■■■■■ ■ • ■ 

moral and religious life in communities or indi- 
viduals. 

1. In Mk 4^6-29^ parable peculiar to Mark, Jesus 

uses the process of sowing and the subsequent 
conduct of the farmer to illustrate the certain 
success of His Kingdom upon earth. What He 
preached about seemed perhaps to the disciples, 
as well as, to outsiders, as Aveak as a grain of seed 
flung upon a field. Yet neither is an isolated or 
foreign thing in the world. On the side of the 
gospel Avere certain mysterious powers which Avould 
ensure it success, apart from human aid or inter- 
ference. All it required was time. The order of 
things was a ripening order, and at the proper 
moment these favourable conditions would bring 
about the fruit and result of what at present 
seemed a very precarious and unpromising move- 
ment among men. Such is the gcMieral ])oint of the 
jDarable. The seed’s vital oiu'rgy iind ir- appointed 
correspondence with the powers of nature sym- 
bolize features in the gospel which enable Jesus to 
aAvait the future with quiet confidence and an easy 
mind. Neither is just what it seems to the outward 
eye. Each sets in action a slow but sure process 
of growth, upon which the sensible person will 
count. ‘Fruit grows thus,’ said Epictetus; ‘the 
seed must be buried for some time, hidden, and 
then grow slowly if it is ' '■'.rii j.. T' 

by an extension, or rati . ■ ■ ■ , : i . nT 

this usage that theself- ■ ■ ■■ ■• ' : > .*. • » ■••i:* d 

to the burying of the se- . 'i- ■ I 12 ‘ 

with special reference to the death of Jesus Him- 
self. The ultimate effects of such self-immolation 
depend on the thoroughness of the process itself. 

The K'' ' ■ ‘ ' ) compared to seed in the 

par.-ibl. ■ ■.! ■ Seed (Mk4»o-32=Mt 1331- 82 

-=\.k 13 ■ ^8). A small thing to begin with, it 
ultimately '•iir| all other movements which 
make a gnv'H (‘I -lio".- at first to the untrained eye. 
Here the Kingdom is conceived of, not » lia('.»h,gi. 
cally, but historically. When it is lu 

‘seed,’ the thought is mainly of the immense possi- 
bilities of growth in it, as compared with its initial 
size, the correspondence between it and the soul 
of man, and the pledge, which it contains, of some 
final and splendid issue. 

2. Seed, on the other h-And. d<-|.« |o a certain 

extent upon soil. While « '-(mm .t*, signed to 

co-operate with the vital fo* » • - <if i-.ai uv(-, it may be 
rendered wdiolly or partially barren. And in this 
further sense it forms a symbol for Jesus of the 
Divine word and its fortunes in the world of men. 
Consequently we find tliat in two other parables the 
seed represents not the Kingdom, but the w-ord (cf. 
Mt 13i«). j 

The first of these, the parable of the Sower and ' 
the Soils (Mk 42^* = Mt 138^- = Lk 8^^*)) bears on the 
difficulties and disappointments encountered in the 
preaching of the word of God. The latter is com- 


pared to the vital germ or grain of the plant, 

I Avhich, through no fault of its own or of the sower, 
may fail to germinnte, owing to the iinprorniM'ng 
1 nature of the ground on Avhieh it chances to fall. 

I Nevertheless, the work of the sower must proceed. 

The partial failure of his eflbrts is not to render 
I his career or calling void. In the parable itself, 
Avhich is undoLl.;- ;_m : n'm . original refer- 
[ ence is to the « .p- »■ * -k cf -h -u- Himself as a 
preacher. ‘Jesus has to preach ; the rest is God’s | 
concern’ (Wellhausen). But in the subsequent 
interpretation of the parable, which, like other 
interpretations, must be held to contain in Avhole 
or part reflexions of the Apostolic age and traces of 
the editor’s hand, the scope Avidens to include the 
general preaching of Christian evangelists, wdao are 
counselled not to let themselves be daunted by 
finding the v.r-\ ■ ij ,! 'I k ' ‘ t- and the preoccupied 
among their hearers, ihe seed must be soAvn. 
The Avord must be trusted to do its work in con- 
genial hearts. The teaching must be imparted. 
Such is the supreme lesson for c\ang('li-is draAvn 
here by Jesus from the a « ;„■ ’ .d h- world. 

The other parable is iM; i *»: Ik, Tares, or darnel 
(Mt 13^^^* which may be an allegorized variation, 
and in jpart an expansion, of the ideas contained in 
Mk 4^^--^. Certainly, A\^hatever be the original 
nucleus, the editorial reflexions indicate a rather 
advanced period in the history of the early Church’s 
mission and discipline. GroAA^th, here too, is a 
partial feature of the situation. But the seed or 
word is further exposed to deliberate and Avide- 
spread corruption and rivalry. Another powder of 
influence is stealthily at work among men. God’s 
niessajge finds no virgin soil, for the groAvth of the 
seed is thwarted ; and specious, vigorous rivals 
abound. 

Both of the latter parables, in so far as they 
emphasize the nature of God’s word or message as 
seed, thus touch Avisely and earnestly on its mys- 
terious power of growth. The spoken word is 
essentially fruitful. It is the instrument of the 
Divine^ mission. ‘ W e forget too often that lan- 
guage is both a sec‘d-.>OAving and a revelation,’ says 
Amiel. ‘ Man is a husbandman ; his whole Avork 
rightly understood is to develop life, to soav it 
CA'eryAvhere.’ And the supreme method is the con- 
tact of one personality with another, especially 
through the medium of that spoken intercourse 
which conveys the truth of God to the soul of man. 
This, and no external means, is the chosen Avay of 
Jesus. 

Literature.— In addition to the critical editors on the pas- 
sages above cited, and ti'.*! - o-i i 1 P.iril ’■ - •' -r. ' T-ench, 
Bruce, Julicher, and ' if » I. Vi ■. -f the 

Lord Jesits, "p, 157 1 . Iv ^ \ \.;i and 

J. Rendel Harris, Union with God, p. 171 f. 

J. Moffatt. 

SEEING. — In the Gospels there are three Greek 
words {^X^TTO), Oecapiw, opdea) used for ‘ see,’ some- 
times rendered in the EY by ‘ behold,’ ‘ take heed,’ 
‘beware,’ ‘regard.’ The most ordinary signifi- 
cance of the word ‘ see ’ is, of course, the natural 
one — to recognize by the act of vision ordinary 
external objects, as when the blind are described 
as seeing (Mt 15®^, Jn 9*^), or men are promised 
that they shall see the Son of Man, or when the 
disciples think they see a vision, or the multitude 
see the miracles of Jesus (Mk 14®**, Lk 24^®, Jn 6^). 

The “i uses of the AVord are, how- 
ever, y*" ■ ■ . ■ The first usage under this 

head is where the verb ‘to see’ is used of the 
'.r objects not strictly visible, as, for 
■ !■*. \\ !k it is said of Peter that he saw the 

‘ 'I'll ; or when men are told that, if they 
first cast out the beam out of their OAvn eye, they 
Avill then be able to see clearly to cast the mote 
out of their brother’s eye (Mt 7^) ; or, again, Av^hen 
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it is said that a man shall see death (Lk Jn 
8 ®^) ; or when the Lord speaks of a man as ‘seeing j 
the light of this world’ (Jn where, of course, 
it is more strictly the vision of objects made 
:■ J": ■■re-ence of the light of day. 

‘ -j : \re sense is a very ordinary 

'• , • (n.-ni-x; lere the verb ‘to see’ is 

emiiloyed in the sense of the spiritual vision of the 
mind and soul. In the Beatitudes, for example, 
the blessing of the pure in heart is that they shall 
see God (Mt 5®). The angels also possess the 
same privilege (Mt 18^^). The disciples are told 
that in seeing Christ they have already obtained 
the vision of the Father (Jn 14^); while in another 
passage of the same Gospel the seeing of Christ 
and believing on Him are the conditions of possess- 
ing eternal life (6^^)- In the Lord’s great prayer for 
His disciples He desires that they may see His 
glory (17-'^), wliicl ‘ ” • articipation in the 

understanding of S ' ■ ' ■ of the highest and 

most intimate character, in this connexion also 
is toibe noted the -(r/r go u'. (••ranee of our Lord in 
Lk 10^®, where, on ' i-- r* ’iv" of the Seventy, He 
speaks of His beholding Satan ‘ fallen as lightning 
from heaven,’ which must imply His spiritual pre- 
vision of the final overthrow of the powor?._of evil, 
and the establishment of His Divine kingdom. 
Most of all this class of passages, how- 

ever, ar e : b-i'O found in Jn 9®^, and Mt 13^'^'^® with 
its parallels in Mk 4^^ and Lk 8^®. The passage in 
Jn. distinctly states that the purpose of Christ’s 
presence in the world was first to 1 "jpg 1 '-lit to 
blind eyes, hut, secondly, to make — • who 

were able to see ; and this last statement is 
further explained in tb- by the answer 

given to the indignant i ■■ of the Pharisees 
as to whether they also were blind, that their 
fault consisted in cljiiiMirig to xiossesa tjhe power of 
siDuitual vision, \\liile ilioir hearts were closed to 
the r€ ’ * ■ ’ Christ’s message ; and so 

their ■ ■ ■ ' . ' perception only magnified 

their sin. On Mt II see Parable, p. 315 f. 

(3) A third general significance of the word 
‘see’ is that of an ethical v. oP-h*;: in the sense of 
the English phrase ‘ take in-cd.' r»M example, in 
Mt 24® we read, ‘ See that ye be not troubled ’ ; and 
in Mk 8^® two Avords are combined in the warning, 

‘ Take heed (opare), beware {^X^were) of the leaven 
of the Pharisees, and the leaven of Herod.’ 

When combined with a preposition [eh), the verb 
signifies ‘regard,’ in the sense of ‘pay 
obsequious attention to,’ as in Mt 22^® ; and, finally, 
tlie word i> used of God Himself in His vision of 
the hearts of men, as in Mt 6®, which reads, ‘ Thy 
Father which seeth in secret shall recompense 
thee.’ 

As a general result of the examination of the 
above passages, it will be noticed that in Jn. the 
word ‘ see’ has a spijcial •'ignincance. It is, indeed, 
one of the words ilmt form a leading conception 
in his writing. Just as the idea of life arises out 
of the miracle of the feeding of tlie multitude, so 
does that of light spring from the miracle of the 
healing of the man blind from his birth. In Jn.’s 
spiritual vocabulary, Christ Himself is the light 
of the world ; and the illumination of the souls of 
men and the blessing of the gospel can he spoken 
of in terms of light and its enjoyment as suitably 
as in terms of life and its possession.^ Thus the 
miracles of giving sight to the blind become 
peculiarly significant ; but we need not, therefore, 
assume tnat, though they are in this way acted 
parables, the narratives of such miracles are not 
to he regarded as of any historical value, but as 
mere pictorial rex)resentations of the spiritual truths 
they are meant to convey. 

LrTERATiTRE. — ^The Comm, on the various paasagres, esp. the 
Expos. Gr. TesUy and Westcott’s St. John ; Jiilioher, Gleichnis- 


reden Jesu, pp. 121-149 ; Bugge, Die 

vol. i. pp. 1-89; Expositor, 6th ser. vol. i._ [IQW] p. 231ff. ; 
Fiebig, Altjud. Gleichnisse und die Gleichnisse Jesu ; Phillips 
Brooks, Mystery of Iniquity (1893), 208. 

G. Currie Martin. 

SELF-ASSERTION.— See Character of Christ 
and Claims of Christ in vol. i., and art. Ke- 
NUNCIATION above. 

SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS.— See CONSCIOUSNESS. 

SELF-CONTROL.— The Scripture term for self- 
control is iyKpdrcLa, which with its cognates occurs 
several times in the NT ; but in the Gosp)eIs only 
the iirivative aKpacria is found, with the rendering 
‘excess’ (Mt 23-®). The Ln-ibh word is not used 
in AV, and in RV is (-(nsliTicd lo the margin, Avith 
the single exception of 2 Ti 3®. It denotes (see 
Chrysostom, £[om. Tit 1® rbp irddovs Kparodvra) the 
exercise of dominion by man' over the constituents 
of character Avithin, as Avell as over external in- 
fluences that Avould tend to baffle or frustrate him. 
It may be .T-; in.ji !*-'';■ ■! '’rom self-denial as dis- 
cipline is fr-* 9 the one making the 

self the centre of j)urx)ose and etibrt, the other 
aiming at its extinction or suppression. The one 
reduces the self, or certain of its elements, to zero ; 
the other directs and uses it, turning all its powers 
into the channel of some activity, vieAved as ad- 
vantageous or benign. Mastery Avithin the living 
organism of man is the principal suggestion of 
both; but self ^'v«- greater prominence to 

the possible .•■■u • cf' r •»’ evil and to the ascetic 
processes by Avhich it must be purged, Avhilst self- 
control implies rather freedom and strenuousness, 
and involves no depressing view of man or of life 
(see art. Self-denial). More particularly, self- 
control means the control of the temperament, the 
instincts, emotions, and Avill, both in themselves 
and against the various appeals that are made to 
them in daily life, Avith a vieAv to the accomxfiish- 
ment of some purpose or the maintenance of some 
phase of character. In the Gospels it is exhibited 
m the Man Jesus Christ in a perfed I’ogT'-c. Ji r.o 
by Him commended to His disciples, lout i mci- v h li 
the secret of its attainment and retention. 

1. Self-control on the part of Christ.— (1) It is 
rather doubtful whether, in the current, though 
vague, sense of the Avord, temperament can he pre- 
dicated of Christ. Strictly the word denotes a certain 
general characteristic of a man’s 1 ri 1 1 1 )c r ,■ i ; ul i n - ;< "1 - , 
by which his progress in intelligi Jii'ii iiioiMliiy 
is in various ways promoted or hindered. It means 
the set of the inner life toAvards some specific ex- 
pression or action, and implies both a disproportion 
in the constituents of character and a consequent 
degree of imperfection and disapproval. From a 
very early time the typical - rave 

been classed as four — sangui'ir, ■‘i:,' or 

melancholic, choleric, and phlegmatic ; and in each 
of them is found in varying measure a surplus of 
some quality Avhich, by reason of its excess, spoils 
the proportion, and makes self-control under cer- 
tain conditions specially difficult. As the humanity 
of Christ is perfect, and in Him all the Airtnes 
meet and harmonize, an excess in any direction is 
out of the question. He had moods of unbounded 
hope (Jn 12®2), of depression and shrinking (Mt 
26^, Jn 12^), of indignant anger (Mt 23^®'®®), of 
equanimity and comparative in«-ensibility to pass- 
ing impressions (Lk 13®^, Jn 19^b ; but there was 
no such long-continued pre-eminence of one good 
quality over another as Avould alloAv the placing of 
Him, in regard to temperainent, in any of the 
ordinary categories. If He is to be placed at all, 

' a neAV class must be formed, and He may be re- 
garded as the type of the religious temperament (Lk 
2^, Jn 6®®), with the right princijiles of self-control 
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in action from the beginning. In the same group, 
though by no means on the same level, may be 
put all the animce naturaliter Ghristianm, amongst 
whom the obligation of self-control, if rendered 
easier of discharge by their disposition, should be 
more quickly and actively met (Mt 13^^ 25^^, Lk 
12""^*). 

(2) Control over instincts and thi 
life, wherein the ethical rule is i , ■ ' 
restraint, is traceable in Christ ■ ^ ‘ ' 

ticulars of His historical manifestation, and as 
sustained with completeness in times of ^ special 
temptation. By ‘instinct’ is meant the impulse 
and faculty of acting in such a way as to produce 
certain results, without deliberate or even con- 
scious foresight. Some of these impulses are 
rooted in the body and aroused into activity by 
its uneasiness and recurring needs. Christ, for 
instance, knew weariness and its massive appeals 
for physical rest, but was so completely master of 
Himself as to be able to postpone, if not to with- 
hold, the response (Mt 8^^, Jn ; and of slug- 
gishness on His part there is no record in the 
Gospels. During the week of the Passion the 
nights were spent at Bethany (the village or its 
iioigbbourhooJ : Mt Mk 11^^), in part pro- 

bably with a view to bodily rest after the busy 
days. So, too, with hunger and thirst, whose im- 
portunity was sometimes clamorous, yet easily 
silenced or put off (Mt 4^, Mk Jn IQ^s). In 

regard to th«- pbv :■ !,■■ nature, Christ neither prac- 
tised nor ■ ■ * ■ . but only the 

maintenance of its ^ ^ ■ ■■ ' ■ monsrst natural 

pr< )! 1 1 pi ing- Mid activities. To. o'- I--ii-were 
TM) '•[•■. iop-, the appM-oni on(;'< proving on closer 
examinarion ro biMlo-^ignod enn h for a special didactic 
or ethical purpose,^ The cursing of the fig-tree 
was not done unthinkingly under the stimulus of 
a disappointed appetite (Mk ]3ut in illus- 

tration of the doom awaiting Israel, emblem of all 
who abound in leaves but fail in fruitfulness (cf. 
Lk 13®"^), and of the power of faith in dealing with 
evil (Mt 2120^*). ‘A gluttonous man and a wine- 
bibber’ (Mt 11^^ Lk 7^^), on account of its very diffi- 
culty to some expositors, must not be rejected as 
an interpolation. It is not meant to indicate 
Christ’s real habit; but it is an almost amused 
comment by Him on the equal readiness with which 
certain types of men protest against the severity 
of one teacher and the graciousness of another. 
A prof* '■■‘■1 'll 'y vh;« b i" i cviBy rhildi-h joid 
angry 'd iu-m'-'-ii y mi ; 

and in this case its evidence proves no degree of 
self-indulgence on the part of Christ, but merely 
magnifies His geniality, and the gentle way in 
which He moved amongst all innocent forms of 
human life, into a charge against Him of excess. ^ 
Of the mastery exercised by Christ over His 
emotions the characteristics appear to be a recog- 
nition of the legitimacy of emotion, sometimes 
even of free and unrestrained emotion, with the 
avoidance of all such qualities and extremes as 
the world has learned to condemn. Sympathy 
was full at Bethany (Jn 11^®) and on the approach 
to Jerusalem (Lk 19^^), but not allowed to become 
so sentimental or overwhelming as to interfere 
with service. The anger of ju^t indignation finds 
expression and becomes even torrential in Mt 
2313-36 . there is nowhere any trace of personal 
rancour. In Gethsemane the sacred anguish tran- 
scends analysis, for the vicarious Passion was 
begun ; but if any influence of fear or regret or 
intolerable burden (Lk 22^°) is to be acknowledged, 
the shrinking is quickly mastered, and the Saviour 
goes forth calmly to die (Mt 26^®^*, Mk 14^^^*, He 
5’^’)- Similarly the cry on the cross (Mt 27‘^®, Mk 
15^^) is no sign of a temporary loss of control, the 
collapse of the human spirit of Christ in the bitter- 


ness c " ’ * , ’ ' . It should be connected 

with , . ■ rather than with His 

personal experience, and marks the culmination of 
the pressure of the world’s sin (Gal 3^®). For man 
Christ passes through the deep valley of sin’s 
doom, and at the supreme moment is compassed 
about by darkness unrelieved ; but He did not 
falter, nor was the ordered unity of His inner life 
in His oneness c f p;:n with the Father broken. 
At the other ■■n.'.- mh o. emotion are the sense of 
relief after long strain, with its associated perils 
of ‘letting oneself go,’ and such an exultation of 
joy as is apt to cause a lapse in vigilance. The 
relief and the joy are traceable in Christ (!M t 11‘^®, 
Lk 10-^, Jn 17^* ^), who on the earlier occasion im- 
mediately proceeds, according to the one tradi- 
tion, to ofler rest to the weary, and, according to 
the other, to pronounce a benediction upon His 
disciples. Joy that becomes exuberant and beyond 
control, and wastes itself in moods of sheer ecstasy, 
is nowhere recorded of Him. He preserves con- 
sistently the wise mean, well removed from the 
ordinary dangers, on either side, of excess and of 
defect. His self-respect was complete, never de- 
generating into immodest vanity or giving place 
to servility (Jn 6^® 18^^* Fear could not 

be excited in Him by the antagonism of the people 
or bv Tli" ai'iinnmt | ov ( sh - . in the hands of 

the auihoriric^" 12’' •, \ \ \ ■, -in 18^^19^^). He 
was sociable yet free, interested but not absorbed 
in nature and in man, subject to every pure emotion 
hut possessed and mastered by none. And the 
sensitive life of Christ is most correctly viewed as 
an organized comity of Avell-graded sentiments and 
feelings, t •«.* m-,; i 'r h due order was maintained 
without « ■ ■ i:‘ ■ m’: effort or occasional failure. 

(3) To this, the negative side of self-control, the 
subjection of the various - Jic.d «■' Ti-ibiMl h--. 

must be added the posizi-’ i/ 
controllings end or wiilioni wbich \\ v. 

main factor in determining the merit of self- 
control and the moral quality of the life will be 
absent. Self-control by itself may be simply a 
tribute to strength of will, neutral in regard to 
(|U«lity, fijul capable of being turned to bad uses. 
A< exhibited in Christ, it means not only steadi- 
ness and freedom from irritability, a calm temper 
unruffled by influences from without, hut the 
inflexible direction of the spirit and wdll upon the 

accompli-lniienl' of - f m which neither 

ethic- nor religion «Ji“ » ' ■ S--. any worthier. 
This superiority to disappointment, difficulty, 
apparent disaster, is showm in many lights ; and 
if there are times when it appears for a moment 
to he oh-emvd, ii is recovered in another moment, 
and mill inchi Tig 1\ held. The atmosphere in which 
Jesus lived was often impure, vitiated hy the 
influence of successes that were won hy insincerity 
as well as hy the prosperity of many vices ; yet hy 
men who are (*omT)ctcnt to judge, no moral fault 
or compromise with wrong has ever heen charged 
against Him (Jn 8^®). There is no instance of His 
having heen diverted from His | nri -•»-<> b\' (In' 
j i'!-},' *!.; of sinners’ (He 12®), :l;c bliirK.n'i.g 
•■l.rioj'- (•! the people, or their unbelieving dis- 
avowal of His mission (Mk 14®®) ; and even wide- 
-! '■ jibi '“i. ■^-l !i ■ TT*' followers was turned 
i’l .. JIM ‘■■.-•■.■i-'oM •!«< I < }he convictions and 

- • ■ II. I -'i '-i he olher.^ (Jn 6®'^). 

Neither tlie bitter craft of the religions leaders 
with their emissaries dogging His footsteps 
(Mt 22^®*^-, Lk IP®^*), nor the jealousy or fear of 
the petty overlords (Lk l3®^**), could break the 
inward unity of His spirit or the stability of His 
will. In the select gronp of His disciples were 
dispositions to protest or interfere (Mt Ifi*"-, Lk 9®^), 
sometimes ignorance and unwillingness to learn 
(Mt 20 ^^^, Lk 172® ; cf. Ac 1®), tempers and views 
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that were discordant and unseemly, with a traitor 
lurking in the midst; yet Christ never allowed 
the strain of His work, or the uricoiigenElily or 
impotence of the men avIio were nearest to Him, 
to divert His sympathy or to ruffle the settled 
quiet of His demeanour. Death itself, rendered 
v ■ horrible by the concentration upon 

li"’.! ■! < ' • -'y man’s sin (He 2^), ivas anticipated 
without alarm, and in all its shame 

without loss of person;:] «:igniiy or any vcjikcjohi-.: 
, 1 '* Ty, h.' '• resolution to save. He set Ifi- I'.u-o 
' i! i; Lk 9^^) in no sudden bracing of His 
will in tlie presence of an unexpected peril ; but 
the perfect self-control, which made it possible for 
Him to become incarnate, was maintained through 
all the incidents of the historical manifestation, 
and even on the cross itself. In the freedom of 
His contact with nature and man, His heart never 
more than momentarily failed, and His self-control 
in times of confusion and danger helped to make 
Him the most consummate Leader of sinful men, 
serene and strong, and always confident in God 
and in the issue. 

(4) Beyond the action of Christ’s owm will, two 
further causes of His self-control may be dis- 
The one was His trust in 

God th& Father^ and the other the influence of the 
Holy Spirit in response, (a) At the beginning of 
His career the part ^ ■■■ His practice 

and in His inner life . ■ s.; ' the recogni- 
tion of His Father’s '■ SF" . against the 

attractions that appeal to youth, and the dej)end- 
ence and clinging that earthly parents naturally 
desire, was indicated in His reply in the Temple 
(Lk 2-*^), and on later occasions (Jn 4^ 5^®^ 6^® 14^^). 
A sense of security in the remembrance of the 
Father’s power and purpose is part of the secret of 
Christ’s complete ■'•T in the final crisis 

(Mt 26''’^). He entered upon His Agony with bitter 
forebodings, which in solitude became almost 
unendurable (Lk 22’^^) ; absolute acceptance of the 
Father’s will (Mk 14®®) enabled Him to press down 
any reluctance to die (He 5'^®'-) — ‘made perfect’ 
Himself thereby, and fitted to be ‘the author of 
eternal salvation.’ So important was His con- 
sciousness of this relationshii) with the Father, 
that in it lay for Flim the kernel and germ of all 
truth, and in its revelation to man the sum of all 
duty and pleasure, {h) The action of the Holy 
Spirit ill .-ii-iaiuin;: the self-control of •Tf.-u-. 
appetit(i'> mid (‘\il appeals is coM-pi. imu- in the 
records of the Temptation (Mi 1 , Mk i , Lk 4^), 
and referred to by each of the Synoptists (see 
Temi^tation). But it also appears elsewhere. 
From His childhood ‘ the grace of God was upon 
him ’ (Lk 2^®) ; and that communicated grace of 
the Spirit wrought in Him (Lk 2^^^ RVm) all that 
He as a man accomplished or became. The unction 
or illapse at His baptism was not temporary, but 
the Spirit \ I v abode with Him (Jn 1®^*’) ; 

and if Ac ! “ \\ fw" piimarily to invigoration for 
service, St. Luke elsewhere represents Jesus as 
‘full of the Holy Ghost’ cf. Jn 3®^), and as 
thereby prepared for jpersonal testing and di-cipliiK^ 
as well as for His mission of mercy and rcdcrnpuLO'i. 
For Him, as for His disciples, the soul’s thirst for 
unity and self-mastery is assuaged, and all needed 
resources are obtained, in the same way and from 
the same fountain (Jn 

2. Self-control on the part of man, — For man 

self-control assumes a double aspect, according as 
it is a rule of restraint or of activity. On the one 
hand, it kecp-5 the indulgence of the natural 
appetites and impulses within tlie bounds of reason, 
grading and i-o i'!;.- them all as elements of 

a coherent rabionai iiie. On the other, it con- 
centrates the energie* ..iiy original 

tendency to diffusion, . 1 • ■ ■ ; ' ■ 1 ■ -r i ■ > . ■ ‘ moral life 


under the steady pressure of a master conviction 
and a master puipose. In other words, since 
Christianity is not an ideal or a theoretical ethic, 
hut a practicable way of living, and since eacli 
man’s difficulty does not arise from the impulses 
generally, but from tlie predominance of some 
single group of impulses, self-control as exhibited 
and required by Christ comes to mean the control 
of individual temperament, the avoidance of the 
various evil excesses to which each man is prone, 
and possibly even the substitution of_ some form of 
good for some form of evil as an instinctive heset- 
ment. Symmetrical development of each man’s 
spirit may be said to be the object of the Gospels, 
which are far from silent either as to the method 
by which it is to be effected, or as to the pains and 
satisfactions of the process. 

Control of the senses and appetites is to be 
carried, if necessary, to the point of mutilation, 
for excess must be jirevented, whatever the pain 
or cost (Mt 5-^^* 18®*-, Mk 9^3-48) . and not even 
relationships that are "‘"i; ic and pure must 
be allowed to interfere ■ ! . interests of the 

Kingdom of heaven (Mt 19*®, cf. 1 Co 7®®). Inclina- 
tions and impulses are to be distrusted, and the 
Christian should be their master and not their 
slave (Mt Lk cf. Ro 12i7«'). The need 

of integrating the life by giving supreme sway 
to some right and d purpose at its 

centre is shown in ■ ‘1 ■ < \ ■■ ■:“ with the young 

ruler (Mt 19®*, Mk 10®*, Lk 18®®), where the re- 
nunciation of wealth is a necessary preparation 
for all-absorbing devotion to Christ, the great test 
■ ■■■' ■’’ ’ *n Jn lO®"^ 12®®), as well as the 

• . . The same is the bearing of 

the sayings as to the ‘ single’ eye (Mt 6®®, Lk 11®^), 
the :• ;m.— * bn*:y of serving God and mammon 
(Mt 0 I h !«;•,,’ the necessity of becoming ‘as a 
little child’ (Mk 10***), as well . ’ 

Mt 6®®, the observance of wind _ \ 

the spirit from the dis I rch.-'-ing ‘ 

and h;:*-. c- ir.ll v • i 

unity. V. i, h ; -i •*( nr !i . I'-I • vt -- to act asits 

l.'vni'i’n---. •s'l.i": h-* threatened 
i V hsi.r.i , h ‘.■c.ui*; nr ;Hi ,(^dby recog- 
nizing God’s superior claims, and counting nothing 
so important in experience as His good pleasure 
(Mt 10®^, Lk 12^*-). AgainsL oppo-il ion and diffi- 
culty of every kind the rule i- -k ■.')(. (M t 10*®"®®- 
34-39), iieitlier purpose nor self-control being shaken, 
because of the unrivalled constraint of tlie love of 
Christ (Mt 24*>, Jn 15*®’®*- 16®- ®®’®®). ‘ For my sake ’ 

gives the secret of a self-control that never breaks 
down ; and the love and devotion are continuously 
fed by the Spirit of the Father (Mt 10®®, Jn 16*^). 
By the forgiveness of sins Christ sets the will free 
from bondage to past evil, and His Spirit, ruling 
in the life because in the heart, becomes an un- 
failing source of strength and peace, i-eprodiK-Iug 
in mortal experience the self-control of Him who 
never wavered from duty, or yielded to temptation, 
or allowed the Kingdom within to be disturbed by 
a breach of will between Himself and the Father. 
His self-control, in its completeness and in its 
means, is the measure and guarantee of what is 
possible to man. See also art. Temperaj^CE. 

Literature.— T he Lfsajjc. of Grimm-Thayer and 1. ddoll :iiul 
Scott, s.vv. u.x:>etc-'a., lyxsuriiee. ; Aristotle, JEtk. bk. \ i. ; 
sen, Chr. Eth. ii. 411 ; C. E. Searle in Camh. Sem. b'h. I'mMO, 
189S, p. 70; J- Iverach, The Other Side of Greatness (1906), 109. 

R. W. Moss. 

SELF-DENIAL. — Self-denial is^ undoubtedly an 
essential part of tlie religious life as set before 
men by J esus Christ. ‘ If any man will come after 
me, let him deny himself’ (Mt 16®“*). The word 
used (dTrapy^o/xai) occurs elsewhere only in the 
parallel passages (Mk 8®^, Lk 9®®) ; in the accounts 
given by the four Evangelists of St. Peter’s denial 
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(Mt 26^^* Mk 1430- 31- 72^ Lk226i, 1338). and 

in onr Lord’s denunciation of apostasy (Lk 12®). 
It is used in the LXX to tr. Dxp. It is a strong 
worA and its nienuing best understood perhaps 
by com pM, ring it 'wilhllie corresponding expression 
of St. Paul, ‘ 1 count as loss ’ (rjyyjuat Ph 3’’'- ®). 

It must be understood to include a conquest of 
the insistent and unruly demands of the body, 
denial of the lower self; and a bringing into 
subjection of the ambitions and emotions of the 
intellect and spirit, denial of th(; higher ^clf. 

!• The denial of the carnal self. TiU‘ prac- 
tices by which men have sought to accomplish 
this kind of self-denial pass generally under the 
name of asceticism. There are five such kinds 
of discipline recommended or countenanced^ by 
our Lord’s teaching and example : (1) fasting, 

(2) celibacy and sexual restraint, (3) almsgiving, 
(4) vigils, (5) the refusal of luxury in the sur- 
roundings of life. 

(1) Fasting was practised by our Lord Himself 
(Mt 4^^- |j). It was presupposed as likely to form 
part of the religious life by His disciples (Mt 

Mk 2-*^). It was practised by the Apostles and the 
Church in their time (Ac 10®-®® 13® 14^®, 1 Co 7^), 
and traditions of the severity of their fasting 
survived into the 2nd cent. ( Clem. Becog. vii. 6 ; 
Clem. Alex. Pcedag. ii. 1 ; Can. Miirat. i. 11). 
In the sub- Apostolic .■ ■ ■■■’ a result 

of the example of the !*'■ ■ ■ ■ ■ -n stated 

days became a comi:!--'! ' m .■ ' -denial 

[Did. viii . ; Hennas, Sim. v. 1 ; Clem. Alex. 
Strom, vii. 12). The Lenten fast grew from an 
' * ’■ '* L days (Tertull. de Jejtm. 15) to 40 days, 

■ of our Lord’s fast in the wilderness. 
The Friday fast, the Lenten fast, and the custom 
of fasting before receiving the (jommunion, were 
very g(‘nL‘rfil, if not universal, in the early Catholic 
and iIk' mo<rMivnl Church. See art. Fasting. 

(2) Celibacy is countenanced by our Lord, but 
not generally recommended (Mt 19^®, Lk 14^®). It 
and temporary sexual restraint are recommended 
and even deemed specially honourable by the 
Apostles (lCo7®®*®®, Rev 14®* ‘^). In the sub- 
Apostolic age the idea of the superior sanctity 
of the virgin state grew rapidly [Bid. xi. 11 ; 
Ignat. Ejy. ad Polyc. v. ; Just. Mart. Apol. i. 15 ; 
Athenag. 33, etc.). See art. Celibacy, 

(3) Almsgiving, as a form of self-denial, is dis- 
tinctly recommended by our Lord (Mt 6^®*, Lk 11^^ 
12®®, Mk 12^; ef. Lk 6^ Mt Ac 20®®), and He 
Himself, though poor, practised it (Jn 13®®). The 
Apostles insisted on the duty of nl in -giving, at 
first apparently ini'i-i r iini'ini ■•1\' (Ac 2‘‘* iiiter- 
wards with imm* (jin' ion ■ IJ>‘ 12", 2 Co 8®, Ja 2^^^*, 

1 Jn 3^7^ He 13'®, Ja l®^, 2 Co 9®- 7, Gal 6®, 1 Co 16', 

2 Co 9\ Ro 15®®, Ac ll®7-so . cf, 2 Th 3'®). In the 

earlyf^ii '1. .ih". '*1 .■! li- My •>■■ . 

was a ■, i.'iiv I'.-:- I.". , 

de Oper. et^Meem.). See Almsgiving. 

(4) Vigils. — Watching and wakefulness as a 

form of self-denying service to God were no doubt 
suggested by our Lord’s commands (Mt 24^® 26^^, 
Lk 12®^) as well as by His own practice (Mt 14®® 
26®®), and in this sense were understood many of 
tlio -\]»o-toli(: oxliortations (1 Co 16^®, 1 Th 5®, 
F-Xih Examx)I(i< of vigil services are to be 

found in the records of the Apostolic Church 
(Ac 12'® 20^) and in the practice of St. Paul 
(2 Co 6® 11®^). The heathen Pliny’.? descriiitioii 
[Fp. X. 97) of the Christians as * meeting before 
daybreak ’ probably points to nothing but a desire 
for privacy and a feeling of the necessity for 
avoiding public notice, but we have certainly 
allusions to vigils in the strict sense of the word in 
the writings of several of the early Fathers (Clem. 
Alex. Pcedag. ii. 9 ; Tertull. ad Ux. ii. 5 ; Cypr. 
de Laps. 34 ff. ; Lactant. vii. 19; August. Ep. ad 


Jamiar. 119 ; Socr. i. 37, v. 21 ; Sozom. ii. 29, 
iii. 6). 

(5) Refused of luxury . — Another region in which 
j., . - 1 , exercised was found in the 

:■ • life, clothes, household arrange- 

ments, etc. Uur Lord’s own example (Mt 8®®) was 
appealed to, and certain hints in His teaching were 
felt to have a bearing on ihe subject (Mt 10'® 11®, 
Lk 16'®). Tin 1. of the Apostles was more 

detailed and - i,- Ti 2'^, 1 P 3®^*). The ques- 
tion of the amount of luxury permissible to 
Christians came up in the Montanist controversy 
(Euseb, V. IS. 4; Tertull. de Goron. Mil. 5, 10, 11). 
It occupies a considerable part of the Pcedag. of 
Clem, of Alex ' ■ r. L, ii. 8-12, i'ii. 2, 

etc.), and is ; . ■ . ■ [de Virg. ml. 

and de Cult. fern . ). 

2. The denial of the higher intellectual and 
psychical self. — When we consider the teaching 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, we are at once struck 
by His definite and marked departure from the 
ethics of classical antiquity. For Him there is no 
such word as aperi] (ef. ’'Apyjs, and the Lat. virdus) 
with the sense of elevated manliness. Nor has He 
anything to correspond with the classical tetrad 
(f>p6vr}cn% (or cro(pla), MBpeLa, (Toxppoalvr], diKo.Locriuv'q. 
These express the completest development of the 
higher, better self in man, and proclaim as the 
ideal the attainment of the truest ‘ manliness ’ in 
the face of an apjireciative and admiring world. 
For our Lord the ideal is a different one. His 
life fulfils the conception of the prophet. He has 
no beauty that men should desire Him. He is 
despised, rejected, a Man of sorrows, acquainted 
with grief. He is ^ meek and lowly of heart ’ (cf. 
Zee 9'*, 2 Co 10', Ph 2'^). He is ‘ one that serveth’ 
(Mt 20®®, Jn IS'®"'"^). It is ‘ the iDoor in spirit,’ ^ they 
that mourn,’ ‘the meek,’ and those that ‘are re- 
viled ’ whom He calls blessed (cf. Mt 18®* 19®® 20'^', 
Mk 10®^^*, Lk H®). It is quite evident that the 
ideal here set up is wholly different from that 
of the classical The two are, in 

fact, in fundame' . I' i-'n- . The one is the 

ideal of the -h m Im| •• nr!' ( . the other the ideal of 
the denial of 1 1 u ■ 1 1 ■ ‘ 1 v r - m . The Apostles under- 
stood. the Master very well and tau^it as He did 
(Wt see the use of aper'i^ in what may be its classi- 
cal sense in Ph 4® and in 2 P 1®).^ Indeed, they 
insisted with even more than His iteration on 
the denial of self (1 Co 1®®* ®®, 2 Co P 6'®, Ph 2®-®, 
2 Co 10', 1 P 2®', Gal 5®® 6', Eph 4®, Col 3'®, Ja 1®' 
3'®, 1 P 55, 2 Co 12®9. 
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SEIiP-EXAMINATION.~‘Our conclusion, then, 
is that the state of mind which is now most natur- 
ally expressed by the unspoken questions, Have I 
been what I should be ? Shall I be what I should 
be, in doing^ so and so ? is that in which all moral 
progress originates"^ (T. H. Green, Prolegomena to 
Ethics, p. 337). 

1. Duty of self-examination. — Every man’s con- 
science bears witness to the reasonableness and 
necessity of self-examination. It means takings 
oneself seriously, and applying to the moral and 
spiritual life methods analogous to those adopted 
in all other departments of knowledge and skill. 
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It is the comparison of our motives and actions 
with the Ideal of what they should be ; and all such ] 
self-scrutiny, as T. H. Green suggests, has a real 
identity with the reformer’s comparison of what i 
is actual with a social ideal. He who would attain 
excellence in any difficult work must be constantly 
testing and examining his results. He must be 
on the alert to overcome slackness, ^discover errors, 
ensure progress. In Christian - . i "( ■ i h ■ '•h i j •. the 
most arduous, as it is the most noble, or all pursuits, 
there is the same imperative demand. This duty 
is enforced [1] By Holy Scripture. The mission of 
the ancient prophet, as distinct from that of the 
priest, was to apply a constant spur to the con- 
sciences of men. Much of his message was ex- 
pressed in the exhortation, ‘ Let us search and try 
our ways, and turn again to the Lord ’ (La 3^). He 
bade men examine themselves in the light of God’s 
known character and will (Is Jer 7^'^, Ezk 

Hos 14^-3 etc.). If Jesus did not in so many 
words call on men to examine themselves, yet the 
necessity and duty of such self-criticism were im- 
plied in all His ministry and teaching. In the 
Sermon on the Mount, as in so many of His par- 
ables, He was holding up before men the ideal by 
which they must test their lives, ^nd^the same 
may he said of all the Ap<- T; 'h-- T Co 
1128, 2 Co 13*^).— (2) By the ■ ■■■« and 

good men. The saying, 'Man, know tlyrself,’ was 
frequently on the lips of Socrates. He made it 
the text of his life and teaching. But how shall 
a man know himself unless he brings his thoughts, 
his passions, his conduct, into strict review, and 
scrutinizes them in the light of conscience and 
duty? AVliai a place, again, did this work 

of self ox.niiiiiaiioM fill in the lives of serious- 
minded men and women of earlier and simpler 
times than ours. Thomas ^ Kempis, in the Imita- 
tion of Christ, is much occupied with this duty ; 
and Jeremy T.m ylor. in Buies and Exercises of Holy 
Dying (chapter ii.), devotes many pages to the 
reasons and benefits of the habit of the daily 
examination of our actions. ‘ He that does not 
frequently search his conscience,’ he remarks, ‘is a 
house without a window.’ 

2. Difficulties and dangers of self-examination. 
— (1) There is llio Jnngcr of 2^ morhidself'COnscio%is- 
ness hurtful to the <pirinial life. An analogy may 
he drawn with bodily health. A sure way of 
prodncuig ^^ckness and physical disorder is for a 
person to he constantly worrying himself about his 
health, and living, as it were, with his fingers always 
on his pulse. ‘Is this self-consciousness a good 
thing ? Does it not hinder action, destroy energy ? 
Does it not cultivate a habit of mawkishness, an 
indelicate desire to expose the most secret passages 
of our souls, even to the i)ul)lic gaze ? ... In how 
many other ways do men te'^tify that they feel this 
self-consciousness to be a disease which will destroy 
them if they cannot he cured of it ! What numbers 
does it bring to the feet of the spiritual director ! ’ 
(F. D. Maurice), Do we not live our best life 
when we just go on doing our duty and filling our 
place, never considering ourselves at all ? ‘ There 

is a kind of devotion to great objects or to public 
service which seems to leave a man no leisure and 
to afford no occasion for the question about him- 
self, whether he has been as good as he should 
have been, whether a better man would not have 
acted otherwise than he has done. And again, 
there is a sense in which to be always fingering 
one’s motives is a sign rather of an unwholesome 
preoccupation with self than of the eagerness in 
disinterested service which helps forward mankind ’ 
(T. H. Green). — (2) A more serious difficulty is 
that in this work of self-criticism we occupy the 
do%d>le position of being both the examiner and the 
examined. We are at' once the judge, the witness. 


and the prisoner at the bar. What scope for self- , 
deception, for evasion, for duping ourselves ! Are 
we not in danger of condemning trifles and over- 
looking serious faults and vices? How easy to 
confuse the issues in this complicated process ! , 

to lose sight of the due proportion of things ! to ; 
play tricks with ourselves ! Is there any escape : 
from this difficulty ? 

3. Suggestions for self-examination.— If the j 

dangers mentioned above are to be escaped, this i 
exercise must be conducted (1) loith the most humble 
dependence upon God and desire for His help and \ 
guidance. Consider specially Ps 139^^’^^. The ! 
Psalmist could not trust himself. He knew how j 
sin eluded him, how it disguised itself, how it hid 1 
in secret chambers where his search could not fol- j 
low it. He needed the aid of One who could accom- , 
plish a deeper and more | <"■( (udin:. ^v:ork than be i 
himself could undertake. 1 Ch28^29^'^, 1 

Ps 26^- 2 4421 , Pr 16^- 2 2027, Jer The ex- j 

amination must he very lan'gely objective, i.e.^ not ! 
merely, or chiefly, a scrutiny of feelings or motives, i 
but an investigation of actual conduct in the light ; 
of God’s law and of Christian ideals. The desire l 
expressed in the hymn, ' ’Tis a point I long to 
know. ... Do I love the Lord, or no ? ’ may often be | 
best answered by a reference to such words as are ^ 
found in Jn 14^®- 21 15^^. See also Mt Mk 
‘ Do you notice how many times our Saviour says : . 

" If ye love me, keep my commandments ” ? It is as 
if a child should rush passionately to its mother and , 
throw its little arms round her neck, and say con- ! 
vulsively, “ 0 mother ! I do love you so ! ” “ Well, 1 
my dear child, if you do, why are you not a better , 
child?” ’ (H. W. Beecher, Conduct the Index of Feel , 
ing),^[Z) Special consideration should he given to I 
2 Co 13® ‘ Jesits Christ is in you.' Therein lies the 
secret by which self-examination may he a reality ^ 
and not a fiction; therein is found the protection i 
from the dangers already referred to. There is a 
iiu<‘T.iglit which lighteth every man; One who 
(iwelL villi us, near us, in us; One who will , 
save us from self-flattery and self-deception, and 
from mawkish self-consciousness. In the light of | 
His presence self-examination is safe and fruitful. i 

Literature.— T he most suggestive remarks which the writer 
has seen • ‘ 

Lincoln's h " '■ " ■, “ ’ 

r 1 1. < .1 . ■ ■ ,1 . 

O' M- Philosophy to tne Guidance of Con- 

(I. . , orthy of most careful study; cf. Jeremy 

'I' . 1,’ I , VV ' ' JSxercises of Holy Dying, ch. ii. ‘On the 

yi r., * “ur Actions’ ; Then '.'I ij Of 

/ ■ > . t ■ i. ‘ Admonitions u*-! I :1 u-r lI.c >pir!i!..Mj i 

^ I. - Sermons to the .Sonirn’ Mon (."T'.O, , 

p. 181; W. L. Watkinson, Studies in Chrif-'H. '''/■■ ,.-i ■ , ist 
I ser. (irOl) I*. I' : W. ?. W<'(‘d, Pi-<.hlems of '/, A '/ ,, ,1 p. 83; 

' T. k r><.\( 1 , -I ' iilo p. 37. 

Arthur Jenkinsok. ; 

SELFISHNESS.— The self-sacrifice which Christ | 
demands of all who would he His followers might ! 
lead one io that Christianity was a re- ^ 

ligion of : that the Gnostic dualism of » 

good and evil, matter and spirit, was the logical • 
outcome of tlio i (‘aching of Jesus; that God 
required the loiniiu'iaTion of all earthly things, 1 
and even of life, for the sake of the sacrifice itsdf. ^ 
But it is a total misconception of the religion of ■. 
Jesus to supjio'^^e that He makes asceticism au end. ' 
What we find Him teaching is not that the world . 
is evil, but that the soul of man is good ; that the 
soul is eternal, not of time, and therefore that in 
God alone, to whom it is akin, can it attain its , 
complete satisfaction (Mt 11 Lk 12®®* ®^). He 
demanded self-renunciation (Lk H^®* 27 . a-t 

the same time He inculcated the absolute value of 
the self (Mt li Mk 8®®*®7), He sets moral self- 
love over against natural selfishness (Mt 102® H Mk 
8®®), and He insists that the perfect, the eternal 
development of the human personality is to be 




SELFISHNESS 


SELF-SUPPEESSION 


found not in separation and independence, but in 
union and communion with universal life, — life as 
it is in God, life as God has put it into the world 
(cf. Mt 5, 6. 7 ). To pour out oneself in love, to 
lose oneself for Christ’s sake, to give oneself to 
God and to the world of men, is Ho find,’ ‘to 
save ’ oneself in Him. To make the law of God, the 
Creator of the world and the Heavenly Father of 
each human soul, the fundamental law of one’s 
life, is to render all temporal and corruptible 
things innocuous. It then becomes possible to 
employ them, in a way of which the Stoic hardly 
dreamed, to the end of perfect self-development 
(Mt 6®®). ‘What is a man profited,’ Christ asks, 
‘ if he shall gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul ? ’ To preserve and to save his soul is thus a 
man’s highest profit, his one great task. But to 
seek to save it in the worldly sense is to lose it in 
the spiritual and eternal. Natural selfishness is 
humanity’s greatest danger — the great source of 
sin. It is manifest that our Lord accepts the 
common division of human nature into its two 
spheres of flesh and spirit. He has, it is true, no 
explicit p-'Vi 'juli'jx '■iich as St. Paul elaborated; 
but to Him' ilic umij-.,' and the spiritual man are 
as evidently in continual conflict as to St. Paul, 
It is the natural self that must be denied, that 
must be subjected, if the spiritual self is to grow. 
Each of these Christ calls the ‘ self,’ the ‘life ’ ; 
but it is the latter only — ‘the soul’ — that is of 
absolute value. The value of the former is but 
relative ; and its good, which has a measure, must 
always be subordinated to that of the other, which 
is measureless. Even the gaining of the whole 
world by the natural self is worthless if it entails 
spiritual loss ; for to^ lose the true self is to have 
but the life of time, is to miss that of eternity (cf. 
the parable of the Bich Fool, Lk and the 

profound statement of the same truth in Christ’s 
Ten I plat ion in the Wilderness, Mt Lk 4 ^’^^). 
Moral sell-love, therefore, consists primarily in 
love to God ; and whenever the good of the natural 
self conflicts with the dictates of that love, it must 
be denied as a temptation of Satan (Mt 16 ^^*^). To 
sink the self in the sensuous and finite, to culti- 
vate the lower nature, to lay up abundant goods, 
and to imagine that the joy of one’s soul is to be 
found therein, is to lose one’s soul ; and when 
death comes, the loss of all is immediately mani- 
fest (Lk 12^®'-^). It is in the light of eternity that 
man must view the world. It is the aim of the 
true self to lay up treasure in heaven, that the 
heart may dwell continually in the atmosphere of 
the eternal life. 

That the denial of selfish desires is not to be re- 
garded as an end in itself, is made clear by a whole 
series of parables uttered by our Lord upon the sub- 
ject of laoour. An idle faith, an idle self-sacrifice, 
did not satisfy Christ. To serve God is the soul’s 
great aim, and at the same time its salvation (cf. 
parables of the Talents, Mt ; the Pounds, Lk 
1911-27 . -5)^0 Servants Watching, Lk 12 ^"^ ; the Ten 
Virgins, Mt 25 ^"^^ ; the Labourers in the Vineyard, 
Mt 20 ^"^®). From all these it is clear that the 
reward is in no sense proportionate to the work 
done, but to the zeal and fidelity shown ; and, 
further, that the reward is the labour itself, and 
grows out of it. It is true that life eternal is the 
grand reward, but in that life he is^ already a 
sharer who makes God’s service his aim in this 
world. The complete perfection of the self comes 
only Avhen sin has passed away with mortal life ; 
but there will be no gap between this world and 
the next. To serve God hereafter will be the 
lieavenly joy of the redeemed, just as it is their 
chief joy on earth. Heaven is not idleness, but 
holy service rendered in perfect freedom from the 
constraints of sin. It is thus manifest that there 
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^ not the slightest ground for bringing against 
'.'.i ‘i. ■:(■ charge of inculcating a higher 
.b’-'n M-i !-■■;•.( - ; for selfishness implies an oppo- 
sition between the self and the not-self — that the 
well-being of the former is sought at the cost of the 
latter, whereas in the religion of. Jesus there is no 
such oppo*.;tioii. The good of the self is itself the 
good of iho world, the fulfilment of the will of 
God ; and even the rew’ard is nothing other than 
the enlargement of the human powers so that the 
man becomes capable of yet greater labour for the 
world’s welfare. Selfishness is hurtful alike to self 
and to mankind. Spiritual self-love is the self’s 
completion, God’s glory and the world’s joy. By 
faithfulness in the unrighteous mammon, in that 
wFich is another’s, we receive that which is our 
own (Lk 16 ^^'^-). 

Literature. — ^The Comm, on the NT ; standard works on the 
Parables ; Beyschla^’s and Weiss’ NT Theology ; Miiller, Chris- 
tian Doct, of Sin, i. 94-182 ; Martensen, Christian Ethics, ii. 
282 ff. ; Newman Smyth, Christian Ethics, p. 327 ff. ; Laidlaw, 
Bib, Doct. of Man, ch. vi. ; Hastings’ DB, artt. ‘ Flesh,’ ‘ Psy- 
chology ’ ; F. W. Bobertson, Serm. 4th ser. p. 42 ; J. Ker, Serm, 
1st ser. p. 98 ; R. 0. Trench, Serm. Neio and Old, p. 112 ; J. W. 
Rowntree, Palestine Notes (1906), p. 144. 

W. J. S. Miller. 

SELF-RENUNCIATION. — See Renunciation 
and Self-denial. 

SELF-RESTRAINT.— See Self-control. 

SELF-SUPPRESSION.— Beligionmayhethought 
of as having for its aim either the complete sup- 
pression or the development to its highest expres- 
sion of the individuality of man. In the history 
of Christianity both these ( p; i<iu- have been 
adopted, and each has been regarded as the true 
'• ■ * ; • ■ : i /he spirit of the Lord. 

I'' ( ■ ■ II teachers whose bent is towards 

Mysticism have for their ideal the ultimate sup- 
pression of self. The elevated e.\ i»r(\'— ion which 
their doctrine found in the (binnan niy^vic.-- of the 
14 th cent, gives us the clearest view~of this ten- 
dency. EcKart, and afterwards Tauler, taught 
that the spiritual life was at its highest when self 
was annihilated. The eoinplidci -niijjression of 
self was attemi>ted in a wliolly (Jiflerenr, spirit by 
certain societies of late origin, notably by the 
Society of Jesus. In the Jesuit system the individ- 
ual is completely subordinated to the community, 
and the —iou of each man’s self is of vital 

necessity ibr i ■!<• ai complishment of perfect discip- 
line. The tendency of Protestantism, on the other 
hand, has been towards the development of indi- 
viduality. Its teachers have aimed at allowing 
free play to natural diversities of character, and 
have even justified the accentuation of the various 
ways in which men differently constituted have 
appnibendod the gospel message. 

Our Loid, ill TTi> Ji-ali’^’g- with men, seems 
always to have a — i : 1 11 (h i l 1 j 1 1 natural varieties ^ of 
character and the varied environment of each in- 
dividual required differences of treatment. His 
advice changes j; lug to the temperament and 
circumstances oi I’lo-e Lu whom it was given. A 
leper, after his healing, is bidden to ‘ tell no man ’ 
what was done for him (Mt 8^). Other lepers are 
told to go and show themselves to^ the priests and 
make the offerings commanded in the Law (Lk 
17 ^^). One who wished to follow Him but desired 
first to bury his father, receives the stem word — 
‘Let the dead bury their dead’ (Mt 8^“). A re- 
stored demoniac, anxious ‘ to be with him,’ is told 
to go home to his friends (Mk 5 ^®). One rich man 
is commanded to sell all that he has (Mt 19 ^^). 
Others are allowed to continue in possession of the 
whole or part of their property (Lk 19 ®, Mt 27 ®*^). 
To a certain hard saying the Lord appends the 
caution, ‘He that is able to receive it, let him 
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receive it’ (Mt 19^^). These and other sayings 
which might he quoted display our Lord’s evident 
desire to develop rather than annihilate individu- 
ality. In the ; -‘S’ the Twelve, who were to 

carry on His the Ascension, He aims 

not at creating a spirit of unquestioning obedience 
to plain commands, but rather at developing a 
highly intelligent and spiritually energetic Kind of 
character. We are necessarily ignorant of much 
that passed between Him and them especially 
during those forty days when He spoke to them 
‘ of the things pertaining to the kingdom of God ’ 
(Ac 1®}, but we know enough to feel sure that He 
wished the Twelve to work for His cause with a 
certain independence and personal responsibility, 
rather than to suppress in them personal freedom 
of intellect and will. See also Self-denial. 

! ‘ , w Hutton, The Inner Way ; W. R. Inge, 

t ... and the same writer’s Christian Mysti- 
■ Hours with the 3Iy sties \ Molinos, The 

Spirztual (jhJLide (Eng*, tr. Glasgow, 1885) ; Zookler, Askese und 
Mbnehtum 592, etc.); art. SK-uiU-nordMCM’ in 
voLviii. J. O. liANNAY. 

SEMEIN. — ^A link in our Lord's genealogy (Lk 
3^®, AV Semei), 


SEPARATION, — In discourses descriptive of the 
present condition and future prospects^ of the King- 
dom of God, Christ taught that the Kingduin in its 
ideal state of purity would not be voallzcd nil the 
end of the ivorld, when the object in view is to be 
attained by means of a judicial separation be- 
tween real members and those who are members 
only in outward appearance or profession^ (Mt 
j^32l-so. 36-43. 47-5op oppositiou to prevailing ideas 
on the subject, Christ plainly indicated that the 
Kingdom of God, throughout the course of its 
earthly development, must contain conflicting 
elements of good and evil, and gravtdy deprecated 
any premature attempt at 'Ci'uraring them. The 
intermixture foreshadowed was not a pure king- 
dom existing amid a corrupt environment, but a 
kingdom itself invaded and pervaded to some 
extent by a corrupt element. 

Wendt maintains that Christ did •' > 

«« t. ip'i' '/»■ . <* IT*' - f *' 1 ■ i’ ■■ l-r,, ■ ,■-1 

■I n « n .:i ■ '7' i. ' cparablesof 

. ■ T.it- ■ fi* ;l D'.u «.'< • -'I against any 

! ’ ■■ir. !> ■ . • I !•■ ferred to in 

the parables is not that which has always existed in the world, 
and must be expected to continue, but that which has entered 
the Kingdom in the course of, and as the result of, its own 
operations, vjhich tend to gather within its pale spurious ad- 
herents as well as genuine (Mt 1347). A separation, moreover, 
from the Jewish Church, as Christ must have foreseen, was 
imminent and inevitable, if for no other reason, because the 
spirit and aims of the society founded by Him were so widely 
different (Mt a<nd it is clearly implied in the announce- 
ment of the approaching downfall of the Jewish State (Lk 
1943f.). 

Serious objection must also be taken to the view, which has 
often been advocated, in the interests of a imiv C'\ since 
the Donatist controversy in the beginning of i .>ili <*t ni., that 
the evil element is in the world, the good element in the King- 
dom, and the blending of the two merely contiguity or co- 
existence in space. It is hard to see wh^' onr Lord should have 
been at such p.s.'' - '.o poiri’, out what must be ))erfectl\ obvious 
to everybody. 0 ar I'u' world is evil, and why Tie should recom- 
mend a tolerant attitude toward the evil, instead of making it 
a reason for earnest ei-angclistic effort. Such a condition of 
things had long existed, and was only what might be expected. 
It could by no possibilitj ■ r'- i • linful reflexion and 

inquiry described in the i-'ii;.. 'i ('■!, . which are in reality 

due to the circumstance .■ « - i “ > exists in the world 
‘ is always forcing its way anew into the circle in which the King- 
dom of God is being realized.’ The «iiTpri*:e and die.npnointinrnt 
expressed by the servants are o^'C'i-io'u-d by tlic (ui.t rgonct- <'.f 
a phenomenon wholly iii'expcc'rd. wl-f-n the fh M orig'nalh 
sown with good seed is fon'icWn''-A'"'-if#d'- lo cottt.rn — an 

alien and unwelcome add': '-n : ntid il ( n in palir-ni /< ul to begin 
at once the work of punficafon is. in I'no cinsmi'-ianf c-s, ex- 
tremely natural. It is altno-L needh's- to ^t-lnar.^ I'nai it me Son 
of Man at the end of the w^rM b r i ‘gather ou; or liis kiiiirdoin 
all things that offend (srav.-w and ihcin wViieh do 

iniquity,* they must have ('xi-sfed pre\ lou-lv ^\il^‘in it 0^7 1 1*'). 

The conu-a'st is obviou'-lv bet v eon Tfi(‘ mixes! ‘•luteor affair«‘ 


from all admixture, it shines forth in its pure native lustre (Mt 
1343). Meanwhile the disciples are directed to exercise a wise 
patience, and to refrain from drastic measures of reform which 
serious to the cause they liav e 
■ ■ e of tolerance is by no means 

to be taken, however, as imphin;.; sanction or approval of ex- 
isting abuses. Christ freely adnuiud that the presence and 
conduct of unworthy members were inconsistent with tlie 
Divine ideal of the Kingdom, and could not but prove injurious 
to its best interests (Mt 39). But the possibility of ad- 
mixture was unavoidable, in view of the fact that the Divine 
Kingdom welcomed all without distinction, on their professed 
compliance with the conditions of admission to its membership. 
The wide and sweeping character of its operations exposed it 
to the r'-' ^ 1 _ into its bosom some who might do it 

serious ■ ‘ ■ eyes of those who had its purity and 

welfare at heart, as well as of the world at large (Mt 1347). 

It would he a mistake to suiipose that Christ meant to with- 
hold from His disciples authority to exercise discipline in the 
case of grave offences against the laws ■ ' ' ■ TC . d 
cipline which they did, in point of fact, ‘ .'.‘■I- • 

82(1-23^ 1 Co 53-5), but which had for its ■ „ ■ ’ ' . ; . ‘ - 

and not the destruction, of believers (2 Co 103). The infliction 
of censure or punishment in the case of gross offenders was in- 
tended to have a healing effect, and instead of aiming at per- 
manent exclusion from religious fellowship and privileges, had 
ultimate restoration to these in view. What our Lord deprecates 

I ■ ‘ >■ tall the Pinal Judgment by the absolute 

- P‘ • ‘ from religious fellowship, a separation 

issuing only in de-'inicllon (Mo 1 ;!-■'). Having regard to the im- 
perfections that cleave to human nature while still in a state of 
probation, it is evidently His intention that lenity rather than 
severity should characterize the treatment of offenders, lest 
good and evil be rashly included in one common condemnation, 
and the remedy prove so violent as to be worse than the disease 
(Mt 1329). Besides, the exercise of a decisive judgment would in 
many cases require a delicacy of discrimination and an insight 
into human character possessed only by a Divine person, and it 

acoord'rir’y reserved for the Son of Man, in His capacity as 
.li.dg', a; il'r end of the world. Even strong presumptive 
proof of moral unworthiness would not, in the case of mere 
1 Mi'iir afford sufficient guarantee against the risk of 

m!.-.a!i.(‘ See Church, Excommunication. 

While the disci jjles are enjoined to preserve an 
attitude of patient endurance toward evil within 
the Kingdom, Christ held out to them the jwospect 
of a day of final sifting in which it would he com- 
pletely eliminated (Mt 13®°* ■^®). The period of inter- 
iisinphijg Is at last to come to an end. The great 
MqjMHjinii to be then eflected between the two 
elements so long opposed, has primarily in view the 
interest of an ideal purity, for which all earnest 
ones have anxiously hoped and striven. The burn- 
ing of the tares does not refer so much to the fate 
which ultimately overtakes evildoers, as to the fact 
that they can no longer exert a »h ) : i - ‘•In;: eflect on 
the fortunes of i h c Tx h i ■I • > i ■ i . II imerto diey have 
existed as an mI-i ni ii:;. iiH'is'nm. but with the re- 
moval of the scandals and their authors (v.4^) the 
character of the righteous at last ax)pears, without 
shadow of od’i i»' nk ! - unsullied ijurity and 
splendour . ’I l.t' '.n;; t)ut of unworthy mem- 
bers results '•]' iir-'i h>ss, at the same time 

leading, as ii duu-. :o rin ii j-i-i n mi-* nj vxdn-li.i: 
from heavenly '-i !’■ *J.l ■■ 'I'hr .cn-n:.*.- 

of separation an CjImiu coi.-i-i in;; in biKihl 

fundamental di-'i'-ii mp- <■(' n nnii clinifK-K-i-, ipii 
clearly apparent at the outset, but becoming in- 
creasingly manifest as time goes on (13®®), so that 
at last a division into two classes, the righteous 
and the wicked, becomes inevitable (vv.^* 43* 49)^ 
Elsewhere the twofold classification is made to 
turn on characteristics of a more specific kind, such 
as confession or denial of Christ in times of peril 
(10®®**), faithful or unfaithful exercise of steward- 
ship (2#®* 48), diligence and fidelity in the use of 
entrusted gifts, or failure • • i ■ • ■ ■ i ■ ■ them due to 
unbelief and indolence /.* > ■ ■ Profession 

without practice (721-23)^ selfish ambition (18^*®), an 
unforgiving disposition (v.®4**), mark men out for 
exclusion from the perfected Kingdom ; while 
childlike humility (v.®), lowly acts of service 
(Lk 22®4-80), preparedness for all kinds of sacrifice 
up to that of life itself (Mt 16®®* 19®^"®®), are sure 

pa— porf=i to i] nii'Mi i*. i'- iK-ju'fits. See, 

f urt 1 lor, artt. I'''r 1 . i J n a 1 . I M \ 1 -- 1 1 m i \ 1 , IJ niver- 


now prevailing, and t!ie Kingdom as it shall be, when, freed .^ALISM. 
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Literature. — E. L. Hull, Serm. 2nd ser. 191 ; H. Bushnell, 
New Life^ S06 ; B. F. Westcott, Pf^trrhorowjh Serm. 3 ; T. G. 
Selbj’', Unheeding God, 24 ; G. Bod\ , L>je oj Love, 27. 

W. S. Montgomeby. 

SEPTUAGINT, — The Version ‘according to the 
Seventy. ’ 1. This name for the Greek translation 

of the OT has its origin in the legend that 
Ptolemy 11. Philadelphns was advised by his 
librarian Demetrius Plialereiis to procure from 
Jerusalem cojiies of the Hebrew Scriptures, and 
men learned in the Hebrew and Greek languages 
to translate them. Ptolemy accordingly sent am- 
bassadors to Eleazar the high priest, who sent 
back to Alexandria seventy-two elders, six from 
each tribe, with magnificent copies of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. They were treated with the highest 
honour ; they were assigned a quiet and conveni- 
ent or*, the island of Pharos, removed from 

the 'I'-i ‘Vc , io:5- of the city ,* and there, in seventy- 
two days, they translated the Hebrew Bible into 
Greek, for the enrichment of Ptolemy’s library ; 
and the translation was received with delight by 
king and people. 

This legend is related in a pseudonymous ’ "■ 

be written by Aristeas (an Alexandrian, an . 

ambassadors to Jerusalem) to his brother Philocrates. The 

\'i, cd'K d by St. J. Thackeray, is printed at the end of Swete’s 
/, to the OT in Greek, and a translation by Mr. 

Thackeray appeared in the JQR, April 1903. Other forms of 
the tradition are given by the Alexandrian writers Aristobulus 
and Philo, and by Josephus. And the early Fathers of the 
Christian Church from the 2nd century onwards received 
the stor\ w iib );it "'i-pl ‘'O'!. and amplified it. What amount of 
truth undcrl t’n.- I<gcn'l it is difficult to decide; but the 
■' ']■ f.'U'L- arc probable : (1) that the translation was begun 

a \". \iiri(lri}i ; (2) that it was not undertaken ofiScially, by 
order of the king (though he probably encouraged it), but re- 
sulted from the needs of the Alexandrian Jews, who knew no 
Hebrew and probably little or no Aramaic ; (3) it may be true 
that Hebrew rolls were brought from Jerusalem ; (4) the trans- 
lation was, as might be expected, cordially received by Hellen- 
istic Jews, who would be glad to have a Greek account of the 
origins of the Hebrew people. 

The Alexandrian version embraced only the 
Pentateuch ; and the letter of Aristeas professes 
no more. Josephus and Jerome recognized this, 
but Christian writers, generalljr, failed to notice 
the limitation. It could not, indeed, have em- 
braced more in the reign of Ptolemy il. , for the 
Torah alone was complete by that time, secure in 
' ' ■ ' ' * as a collecfcion of sacred books and 

• ■ ranslation (Ryle, Canon of the OT, p. 

\ ■- other books would be translated from 

time to time when they reached Egypt with 
Palestinian r-M-cuviilioii of their canonicity. And 
before the Christian era Alexandria probably pos- 
sessed the whole of the Hebrew Bible in a Greek 
translation, with the possible exception of Ec- 
clesiastes. 

2. The importance of the LXX version to the 
student of Hebrew literature and jilii1ol*Myv v.-m 
scarcely be overestimated (see Swete,'//- 
Pt. iii. c. 4). And it is hardly less essential to the 
student of early Christian writings. Patristic 
writers for the most part accepted it not merely 
as the best version of the Hebrew OT, but as no 
less inspired than the original. Even Augustine 
could say : ‘ Si)iritus qiii in proplietis erat quando 
ilia dixenmt, idem ipse erat inLXXviris quando 
ilia iuterpretati sunt ^ {de Civ. Dei, xviii. 43). Being 
entirely dependent on it, and unable to aiipeal to 
or form comparisons with any other version, ‘ they’ 
adopted without suspicion and with tenacity its 
least defensible renderings, and i>ressed them' into 
the service of controversy, dogma, and devotion.’ 
‘ It was argued that the errors of the Greek text 
were due to accidents of transmission, or that they 
were not actual errors, but Divine adaptations of 
the original to the use of the future Church’ 
(Swete, Pt. iii. c. 5). 

But the present article is concerned with that 
wdiich is the chiefest importance of the LXX — its 


relation to {a) the beginnings and the growth of 
Christianity, (5) the expression of Christian doc- 
trines and ideas. 

[a] The LXX was an important factor in pre- 
paying the way for the reception of the Chyistian 
religioyi. In our Lord’s time the Jews -svere scat- 
tered throughout the known world. And though 
they preserved their religious connexion with J eru- 
salem by ].j'iyuicist'- <^f money and by frequent 
attendance at ih-i lIi’-uc annual festivals (see art. 
Dispersion), yet one and all had lost the know- 
ledge of the classical Hebrew of the Scriptures, 
with the exception of the learned — the priests and 
Rabbis — of whom the original language of the OT 
w^as almost the exclusive property. It may be 
realized, therefore, what a blessing was conferred 
upon the Jewish race by Alexandria when she 
gave them their own S.-i-'i.'-:'- - in the universal 
language of the day. T liey were provided Avith a 
valuable contmversial weapon, whereby they could 
prove to their heathen neighbours the real im- 
portance and the hoary antiquity of the Hebrew 
nation. An army of was raised up, of 

Avhom Josephus and Lhiilo arc, for us, the chief, 
because so much of their work is extant ; but they 
must have been well-nigh equalled in weight and 
influence by such writers as the historians Alex- 
ander Cornelius (‘ Polyhistor ’), Demetrius, Eut>o- 
lemus, \ ■ ■ . . • I Iristeas, the poets Philo, 

Theodo' . . I vi ", the philosopher Aristo- 

bulus, and Cleodemus or Malchas, small fragments 
of whose writings are preserved in Clem. Alex. 
Stromateis, i. 22, 141, 153 fi‘., and Euseb. Prcep. 
Evang. viii, 10, ix. 6, 17-34, 37, 39, xiii. 12. 

But though she knew it not, Alexandria pro- 
vided them with something greater. Christianity, 
by the power of God and by the coming of Christ, 
sprang out of Judaism. ‘ iNovum Testamentum in 
vetere latet ; Yetus in Novo patet ’ A ' B;. • 

ahling Jews and Gentiles to read the • » i : 'p. . I. > , 

the Greek version, in spite of all its mistakes and 
grotesque mistranslations, revealed the guiding 
providence of God in Hebrew history, and the 
gradual development of religious ideas of Avhich 
the OT is the record ,* and al^ve all it gave a last- 
ing impetus to the growth of Messiani*- cxi-ta-ia- 
tions. A train was laid which only I'-i'* 

Divine spark to burst into flame. Christ came ‘ to 
send fire upon the earth,’ and the LXX had been 
instrumental in su])p]yiug fuel. 

The quotation^ from the OT in the NT are sel- 
dom mere literary adornments, such as a modern 
’■ !■ . i.-’ ! :: I’odnce from Shnke-]»c;n(; or other 

;‘l { 1 , ibi \ are for ilie mo:?! part used 

as a definite loiMuiaiinn for Christian teaching, 
or at least weighty illustrations of the writers’ 
statements and arguments. Our Lord’s teaching 
struck His hearers with amazement, because it did 
not blindly follow the fooi>l(‘|»- of the; -cribes. 

IIk- J(- v "Tie used tlieiro\Mi ^c.iiptiirc^ with 
< i'lnln-lx o loiiO; jrid with His 1 ’ :.! faint- 

hearted and ignorant disciples lb- j,-!i the 
same course ; ‘ beginning at Moses and all the 
prophets, he expounded unto them in all the scrip- 
tures the things concerning himself’ (Lk 24^'^). 
And His disciples afterwards followed His example 
both in their ^eeches and in their Avrit 'mgs (-Vc 8^"). 

{b) The LXX played a large part iii the mould it^g 
of Christian terminology. It is difficult to gauge 
the extent to which religious conceptions were 
affected by the results which ensued from the 
AA-edding or the Greek language to Hebrew thought. 
Their offspring the LXX was the parent of a yet 
nobler heir. There are few more interesting lines 
of study than to trace the debt which Christianity 
OAved to the LXX in the matter of Avords and terms, 
and to see how the borrowed terminology was con- 
secrated and adapted to higher uses. 
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3 * The LXX must now be studied in two aspects, 
so far as it affected the four Gospels and the Apo- 
stolic conceptions of Christ’s Person and work. 

A. Direct quotations . — It will be convenient to 
give a list of the direct quotations from the OT in 
the Gospels, taken from Swete’s Introduction^ pp. 
386 ff. 


Mt. 

Mk. 

Lk. 


OT 

123 


223 


Is 714 * 

Ex 1312 

26 




Mic 52 * 

15 




Hos 111* 

18 




Jer 3815 

33 

13 

34*6 


Is 403-5* 

44 


44 


Dt 83 

6 


lOf. 


Ps 90iif- 

7 


12 


Dt 616 

10 


8 


13 

16f. 




Is 9lf.* 

521 




Ex 2013 

27 




14 

31 




Dt 241 

33 




Nu 303 (cf. Dt 2321 ) 

38 




Ex 2124 

43 




Lv 1918 

817 




Is 534 * 

913 (127) 




Hos 66 

1110 

12 

727 


Mai 31 * 

127 




Hos 66 

18-21 




Is 421* 

13l4f. 




69f. 

35 


4lSf. 


Ps 772 * 

Is 61lff-F-586* 

154 

710 



Ex 2012 2117 

8f. 

6 



Is 2913 


948 



6624 

195f. 

106-8 



Gn l27-j-224 

ISfi. 

19 

1820f, 


Ex 2012-17 

215 




7.K 

13 

1117 

1946 


I- »‘.7 -.J.-rT! 

16 




Ps82 

42 

1210 

2017 


11822f. 

2234 

19 

28 


Dt 255 (cf . Gn 388) 

32 

26 

37 


Ex 36 

87 

2yf. 

1027a 


Dt 64f. 

39 

31 

27b 


LVI 9 I 8 • 

44 

36 

2042f. 


Ps 1091 * 


32f. 



Dt435 

2415 

1314 

2237 


Dn 1211 

Is 5312 * 

263 i 

1427 



Zee 137 * 

279f. 




1113* 

46 

1534 



Ps 211* 

Jn 123 

Is 403 



217 

Ps 6810^ 


631 

r\ - J 



45 




1034 

Ps 816 



1215 

Zee 99 * 



38 

Is 631* 



40 


610 



1318 

1625 

Ps 40 (41)10 

3419 (685)* 


1934 


2119* 


36 

Ex 1246 (>sTu 912 , Ps 332 I)* 


37 

Zee 1240- 


(i. ) As regards the matter and pitrposc of these 
< [notation-, i1 i- noticeable that of the 46 in the 
^ynopric Co-jK-h 17 (marked with *) are ‘Mes- 
-iiiiiic,' i./'. tlie\ are quoted as being ion- of 

facts connected with the life and work » o' ( In-i': ; 
and of these, 6 (Mt 21^ 22-^ 26^^ 27^®, Lk 22=^) 
are cited by our Lord Himself. With these may 
be reckoned Mt 22^^, quoted as a proof of the 
resurrection of the dead. 6 (Mt 2^® 15®** 21^®* 

24^®) are quoted as predictions which have found 
— or, in the last passage, will find — fulfilment in 
the lives and characters of persons other than 
Christ, all except the first occurring in His own 
discourses. 19 of the rernaindto- are quoted by our 
Lord (except Mk 12®-^*), and coii-Ji-r of l(‘gai and 
moral precepts, mostly from the Pentateuch, 
which should guide men’s actions (wdth the ex- 
ception of those in Mt 5, which He quotes in order 
to contrast with them His ownhiglier moral law). 
3 which come under none of the-e lioads are Lk 
2^3, Mt 4® 22^4. Of the 13 in the Fourth Gospel, 7 
(marked with *) are ' Messianic,’ all being quoted 


by the writer (except 15^^, which is by our Lord). 
In the rest of the NT, ' Messianic ’ quotations 
occur chiefly in the Apostolic speeches in the Acts 

(217-21. 25-28. 34f.'322f. 425f. gy2f. XgSS. 34- 35)^ 

Hebrews (1® (=5®)®* 13 2«-8. 12. is 56 (^=717. 21) 

920 105-9). the other Epistles see Ro 9®^ 10“ 15®, 
1 Co 15^®, Gal 31®, Eph 4®, 1 P 2®. 

(ii.) As regards the form of the quotations, tlie 
dependence upon the LXX shown by tlie NT 
writers may be seen by the following facts, which 
are summarized from Swete’s Introduction^ pp. 
391-398. 

Every part of the NT affords evidence of a know- 
ledge of the LXX, and a great majority of the 
passages cited from the OT are in general agree- 
ment with the Greek version. In the Synoptic 
Gospels there is a marked contrast between (a) 
quotations belonging to the common narrative or 
to the sayings reported by all three or by Wo of 
them, and (^S) 9 notations which are peculiar to one 
of them. (al The former (with the exception of 
Mt 15®** 26®*) adhere closely to LXX. (/3) Of the 
16 in Mt. which are not found in Mk. or Lk., 4 
(538 913 i3i4f. 2116) in the words of the LXX with 
slight variants ; 4 exhibit important variants ; 
and the remaining 7 bear little or no resemblance 
to the Alexandrian Greek. Neither Mk. nor Lk. 
has any series of independent quotations ; Mk 9^® 
12®2 are from the LXX, hut show affinities to the 
text of A ; Lk 4*®*- difl:ers from the LXX in im- 
portant particulars. 

The causes which have produced variation are 
manifold: (1) loose citation, (2) the substitution 
of a gloss for the precise words which the writer 
professes to quote, (3) a desire to adap' . ' ' 

context to the circumstances under ' . 

thought to have been fulfilled, (4) the fusing to- 
‘icfiiT of p.M— fi-om different contexts. Further, 
(5) some 'variations are recensional. The Evan- 
gelists appear to have employed a recension of the 
LXX which came nearer to the text of A than to 
that of our oldest uncial B. In some cases it may 
be argued that the text of the LXX MSS was 
influenced by the NT ; but this objection is greatly 
minimized by the fact that Josephus, and to a less 
extent Philo, show the same tendency. And there 
are occasional signs that NT writers used a recen- 
sion to which the version of the later translator 
Theodotion shows some affinities. (6) Some varia- 
tions are translational, and imply an ' ’ ’ ■ ‘ 

use of the original, whether by the I. ■ 
or by the author of some collection ■ ■ 

which he employed. Prof. Swete (pp. 396 ff. ) prints 
in full, and annotates, five of these i>;i— ag(‘- from 
Mt (2® 4*5f* 8“ 13®5 27»*-), together vuh tiie corre- 
sponding passages in the LXX ; and he comes to 
the conclusion that wdiile ■' the First 

Gospel lia.- more or less ■. ■ i-i- ■ i . .s-./n off the 

yoke of ilie Alexandrian version/ and substituted 
for it a paraphrase, or an independent rendering 
of the Hebrew,’ ‘ our evidence does not encourage 
the belief that the Evangelist used or knew another 
complete Greek \ ersion of the OT or of any par- 
ticular book.’ 

The writer of the Fourth Gospel quotes from the 
LXX, with varying J(‘groo< of exju inc-.^. The 
citations in 2*^ 10®* 12®" 19-'' ® ’ai o rcrlnt/nn oj‘ nearly 
so ; those in 6®** 13*® 15^® are freer ,* in 1^® 12*®- lie 

loosely, with a general reminiscence of 
the LXX wording ; in 19®^, 6^ovraL els 6y i^eKi^vTTjcrap 
is a non-Septuagintal rendering of Zee 12*®, which 
was perhaps current in Palestine, since els Bv i^e- 
K^PTTjcrau appears aLo in Tlieod. (Aq. i^eK^vryiaoLv , cf. 
Rev ; Symm. eTre^eKivryjffav). 

The quotations in the Acts are exclusively from 
the LXX, but soilretimes they are inclined' to be 
free and paraphrastic. 

In St. Paul’s quotations the same phenomena 
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appear : the majority are verbally exact, but many 
contain imjjortant variants ; sometimes the Apostle 
appears to (inote from memory ; in some cases he 
freely conflates two or more passages. In Hebrews, 
in which tlie ar<iument is carried on largely by a 
catena of qiiotjn ions from the LXX, ‘the text of 
the quotations agrees in the main with some form 
of the present text of the LXX’ (Westcott, Hebrews, 
p. 476). On 1 P 2 ® see Hort, St, Peter, in loc. 

In this short sunnnary of Prof. Swete’s results 
enough has been said to show the large extent to 
which the Alexandrian Greek version influenced 
the direct quotations made by the NT writers. But 
direct citation formed only a fraction of the im- 
mense use which they made of the LXX. Their 
writings, and the utterances of our Lord, abound 
in cx|)r(‘'-i()ii'- and phrases from the LXX which 
are run roniifil quotations, but which were due to 
their intimate knowdedge of the OT. These are 
conveniently marked by uncial type in WH’s text 
of the NT. In many cases the force and meaning 
of the NT passage are multijDlied when the OT 
context is taken into consideration. [N.B. — There 
are no quotations from the Ajkx-i yphnl books 
wdiich were included in the Greek Bible. There 
are, however, in the Epistles some half-dozen 
reminiscences ; see Wis 7“^‘ 9^® 13^ Sir 5 ^^ 7®^ 
15 ^ 1 ]. 

B. Borrowed terminology , — It must not be for- 
gotten that the LXX was out a very small part of 
a large Greek literature whose ideas and vocabu- 
lary and grammar differed materially from those 
of the old classical writers. New ‘plrlu-ojiln.-al 
and theological conceptions, changes pobiical a 'id 
social, devmopments in the arts of life, increased 
opportunities of intercourse wuth foreign nations, 
all combined to alter the language. The Koivii or 
'EXX 97 i/ 4 /c'J 7 dLd\€KTos ‘ was based on Attic Greek, 
but embraced elements drawn from all Hellenic 
dialects. It was the literary language of the eos- 
moi)olitan Hellas created by the genius of Alex- 
ander ’ (Swete, Intr. p. 294). ‘ The language used 

by the writers of the Greek Diaspora may be re- 
garded as a subsection of an c;irh '•inge of the KOLvti ’ 
{ib.), and of this subsection the" LXX and the NT 
are the best representatives in Egypt and Palestine 
respectively. Though a change began to appear 
as early as Xenophon, the era of the Koivi] may 
be said to have opened in the latter half of the 
4th cent. B.c. ; and its golden age extends from c. 
B.c. 145 (Polybius) to c. A.D. 160 (Pausanias). The 
NT vocabulary, then, was derived not only from 
the LXX but from the current language of the 
day. See lh(‘ A])])endix in Grimm-Thayer’s Gr,- 
Eng, Lexicon of the ST (pp. 691-696), in which are 
collected a large number of non-classical words 
which find parallels in Greek writings (including 
LXX) from B.c. 322 to A.D. 100. 

For our present purpose, however, a supreme 
interest attaches to the NT words which, though 
found in classical Greek, i j.« idn-l :■ m-w moral 
or theologicfil inojiTiiiig. Many words as used in 
the NT arc oxclu'-ix'oly Christian, and their special 
significance is not derived from any literary source 
(c.y. dvcLic€(pcCkaLovfiaL, dvrlrvTrov, dvrixp>>crros, Bi^vajuus 
(miracle), wpeordroKos, crravpds — 6o), But 

many others have gained, or at least advanced 
towards, their new meaning by contact with 
Hebrew thought. The following are among the 
more important, and will repay careful investiga- 
tion with the help of Thayer’s Lexicon and the 
NT commentaries. The short notes here attached 
to each word are not intended to be in any w'ay 
exhaustive of their meanings or applications, but 
may be helpful in suggesting lines for study. 
Words which do not occur in classical Greek are 
marked with *. 

ayycXos. Classical meaning * messenger.’ Early 


Heb. thought conceived of the ‘Angel of Jahweh’ 
as a visible or active manifestation of Himself, 
Gn 22^^, Ex 3^, Mt 1-®, Lk 2^, But the more de- 
veloped angelology of later times is reflected in the 
NT, e.g. the names of tv'o great angels apijear — 
Michael (Dn 10 ^^. 2 1 121 , Jude 9, Eev 12’) and 
Gabriel (Dn 9"-^ Lk ^-). See also Mt IS^^. 

ayios. Class. ‘ sacred (to a god) ’ ; ‘holy.’ Note 
two si)ecial uses ; (rz) oi dyLoi, the ideal body of 
consecrated people, Dn 7^®* 1 Es 8®’ 

Paul’s writings of Christians. Not in ■ ■ 

see Jn 17^^'’*^. [b) rd dyia, the holiest 

Tent ; in NT typical of Heaven where ^Christ our 

High Priest intercedes for us, He 9. 10. 

dSeXcfxjs. Class, ‘brother’; ‘near kinsman.’ 
LXX and NT a member of the same privileged 
race, Dt 18^^, Ro 9®. Hence in NT a follow -Chris- 
tian, Mt 23® and freq. in Acts and Epistles, 

aXjxa. Class, ‘blood’; ‘bloodshed’; always em- 
phasizes the fact of death. In the Jewish sacri- 
ficial system the blood is the life, Gn 9^ Lv 17^^- 
Dt 12-^. On the Christian use of this thought see 
Westcott, Add. note on 1 Jn 1’ and on He 9^*-^. 

alcov. ejass. ‘ human life-time ’ ; ‘ eternity.’ 

(a) In LXX freq. in plur., denoting the sum-total 
of the fixed periods (each being an alJjv) into which 
eternity is divisible, Ps 77 (76)®, Lk (5) The 
NT adopts the Rabbinic conception of two ‘ ages,’ 
6 al(i)p odros (nTH and 6 ai(hv 6 ipxdyevos or 6 

p.4X\(jjv {tinn nb);;n) the age before, and after, the 
advent of the Messiah, Mt 22®2, Mk lO^^. 

dvdcTTao-Ls. Class, ‘a rising up’ {e.g. from a 
seat); ‘a making to rise’; ‘a removal.’ LXX 
‘resurrection,’ 2 Mac 7^^ 12^®; cf. Dn 122. 22^3 

and freq. (See JEsch. Ewm. 617 f.). 

ava4)^<i>. Class. ‘ bring up ’ ; ‘ undertake ’ ; 

‘refer’; ‘restore.’ LXX freq. ‘offer up’ (as a 
sacrifice) = n^;;n. He 1 P 2®*-"^ al. 

aTroKaX-u'iTTCLv if diroKdXv^i.'s). Class, ‘reveal.’ In 
LXX and NT freq. Divine revelation of things 
which man of himself could not know. 

airoXvTpdw (*-T/)wo-is). Class, ‘release on pay- 
ment of ransom.’ In the OT the word is applied 
(with little or no idea of ransom) to the action of 
God for His people, in delivering them (^kj or msj) 
from trouble or death. Thi^, with the thought of 
ransom pjarthdly re'toT(j(L appeared in the NT as 
the (iirLiiun ‘ rodeinpiiori ’ from sin. See West- 
cott, Hebrews, pp. 295 ff. 

a4>€o-i,s. Class, ‘a setting free’ (of a captive); 
‘ discharge ’ (from the obligation.^ of a bond). In 
LXX mostly the periodical ‘release’ of Hebrew 
slaves. But the Messianic interpretation of such 
passages as Is 61^ (cf. Lk 4^®) w^as a step towards 
the NT meaning of ‘release from the chain and 
the guilt of sin.’ In Is 22^^ d^e^itrerai is used in 
connexion with dfiaprla. See Mt 26^®, Mk 3^®, 
Lk p7 33 24^7. 

pa^T£^o|jiai. Class, metaph. ‘to be soaked’ 
(with wine); ‘to be drowned’ (v i!l -i 
LXX 2 (4) K 5^^ uses the word in < w'.y \ 

miraculous cleansing; Sir 34 (31)®*^ wiJ. M-i* , 
from ceremonial pollution. Both are | m i.: I : > | 
of Christian baptism. 

p£paLdo>. Class, ‘confirm’ (a statement) ; ‘secure’ 
(a ]ivs--i)n ill one’s own interests). In LXX Ps 
41 (I'f 119 (118)^® the word is used of God estab- 
lishing or sfrengUiening man. Hence in NT of 
Jesus Christ .strengthening the soul and character, 
1 Co 1®. 

8ai,(jL<5vtov. Class. ‘ deity ’ ; ‘ divinity ’ ; also an 
inferior divine being, ‘ between divine and mortal ’ 
(Plat. Sym^).). It needed the OT monotheism to 
condemn the thought of divine beings other than 
Jehovah, Dt 32 ^^ pg 90 ( 95 ) 5 . Hence in NT ‘evil 
spirit.’ [5a[fji(x)v (Mt S®^), which is very similar, is 
not found in the LXX ? Is 65^^]. 

SidpoXos. Class, of one who accuses maliciously 
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or slanderously. LXX (=:n^ or ‘ an adversary,’ 
used of a superhuman agent of evil. Job 
Zee 3^* ^ 1 Ch 21h Hence in NT ‘ the devil,’ used 
by every NT writer except St. Mark. 

SiKaLoS) Siicp.-or/v^. mainly 

‘ justice.’ , j '■ , . Add. note on Ro 

^The word diKaios and its compounds.’ 

8 o|a, 8o|dtct). Class, ^opinion’; ‘credit’ or 
‘renown.’ LXX Ex ( = io|. New Heb, 

nrai??) the ‘glory’ of God, the visible manifestation 
of His presence. Hence in NT (a) the manifesta- 
tion of God’s character, Jn {b) the spiritual 
participation of it by men, Jn 17^^. See 2 Co 

37 - 18 . 


€0vos {* idPLicos). Class, ‘nation,’ LXX, NT of 
nations other than the chosen people ; ‘ Gentiles.’ 

eiScoXov. Class. ‘ phantom ’ ; ‘ reflected image ’ ; 
‘fancy.’ LXX, NT ‘ . . •* of a god’ ; ‘idol.’ 

licKX'qo’ia. Class. ‘ , ■ ■ ■ ^ of citizens. LXX 

( = an assembly of Israelites, the chosen people. 
Hence in NT the body of Christians -i*--'! 
called out from the rest of mankind by (•<»•. : ■.!!•• 
Church.’ 

IkXcictos. Class, ‘selected.’ LXX the ‘elect’ 
people of God, Is i ch 16l^ Wis 

Hence in NT of Christians, Mt 24®^ aL 
I'lTLO’KO're**), -TTos {*’7nr}). Class, vb. ‘inspect,’ ‘ex- 
amine,’ ‘ visit’ ; subst. ‘ overseer,’ ‘guardian.’ The 
use of the words in the LXX (esp. iTncKOTrii) of 
the action of God, either for help or punishment, 
gave rise to the spiritual force acquired in the NT, 
Lk^l9^, 1 P 2^2. 2... 

ctayyeXC^oiJLaL ( * -^w), e-uayy^kLOV. Class, vb. 
‘ bring good tidings ’ ; subst. ‘ reward for good 
tidings.’ In the OT such Messianic i-n-'. ' iis 

Is 40^ led to the Christian use of I'u- 
[Sing. eiayyiXiov not in LXX, which always has 
plur.]. 

evXoyeco, -Ca. Class, ‘praise.’ {a) LXX (=*i"i2) 
‘ bless ’ ; and so in NT of the action of either God 
or man. {h) ‘ Consecrate with prayer,’ 1 S 9^^, 
Lk 9^®, 1 Co 10^®. (c) e'dXoyLa is a concrete blessing 

or benefit, Dt 11^® aL, Eph 1^, He 12^*^ al. (not in 
Gospp. ). 

Class, ‘life’; ‘existence.’ In the LXX 
(=D’»n) it is freq. used of a haj)py life, blessed by 
God. Hence in NT of spiritual life (Jn 5-^) 
gained by union with Christ, the source and 
priucijde of life (Jn 10^® 14®, 1 Jn 5^^). 

^tooyove&j, ^woiroiew- Class, ‘breed animals, or 
germs.’ LXX ‘give life to,’ Neh 9®; ‘preserve 
alive,’ Ex 1^^, Ps 71 (70)^®. Hence in NT ‘endue 
with spiritual life,’ Jn 6®®; ‘restore to life,’ Jn 
521. 


T|p.lpa. Class. ‘ day.’ In LXX freq. of the ‘ Day 
of Jahweh,’ a future time of judgment (Am., Is., 
Zeph. etc,). Hence in NT of the coming of 
Ci ri'i lO Mt al. (The thought of 

* 1 I ■ >u closely attached to the word 

that 8t. Paul could use the expression avdfxajrivri 
TifxipCL^ 1 Co 4®) 

Oavaros. Class, ‘death’ of th- F'omthe 

OT b-juhhig that death is the p:'.' i-'i s ■ : of sin 
is j rlie NT use of the \ l■■i■ -piritual 

death, either as a present, unregenerate state (Jn 
5^^ 1 eJn 3^^), or as a future penalty (Wis 1^® 2®^ 
Ro 1®-). 

6€t5s. Class, ‘a god.’ OT monotheism led to 
the use of 6 de6s for the One God in LXX and NT. 
(God’s representatives are called deoi, Ps 82 (81)®, 
quoted in Jn 10®^). 

tXacrKop.ai. Class, ‘propitiate,’ ‘appease.’ {a) 
LXX pass, ‘be propitiated,’ Ps 78 (77)®® 79 (78)®. 
So NT Lk 18^®. {b) LXX i^LXcia-KOfiaL (not in NT) 
‘make propitiation for,’ ‘expiate.’ So in NT 
IXdcTKojjLaL, He 2’’', 

* iXacTju^ds ‘ a means of propitiating,’ Ezk 44®^, 
1 Jn 2® 4^®. 


* IXaa-TTjpLOP ‘ the place of propitiation,’ ‘ the 
iiu-r.-\ M.ii.’ LXX and He 9®. [In Ro 3‘-"' masc. 
aclj. of Christ]. 

Kaicia. Class, ‘badness, depravity’; ‘coward- 
ice.’ LXX, NT ‘ evil,’ ‘ trouble,’ Am 6®, Mt 6®"^. 

KaTa'jraDCTLS. Class. ‘ a putting to rest ’ ; ‘a 
causing to cease,’ LXX ( = ni^5!jD) ‘rest,’ ‘cessa- 
tion,’ Ps 95 (94)ih NT He 3'i- 4'- ®- 

K^pas. Class, ‘horn.’ LXX, NT symbol of 
strength, 1 S 2^®, Ps 89 (88)i®, Lk 1®®. 

Kkiripovopew, -la, -os. Class. ‘ inherit.’ In OT the 
words are frequently used for the occu])ation of 
Canaan by the gift of God. So in NT they are 
used spiritually for the gaining of tlio i)ri\ih‘ge- 
involved in Divine sonship in union willi Clin.-i, 
Mt 5® 25®^. 

KXrjpos. Class, ‘an object used in casting lots.’ 
LXX ‘an allotted portion,’ a possession or i>ri\ ihige 
assigned by God to His people, Wis 5®. NT in 
Mt 27®® II, Ac 261®, Col 

KOLvoo), -OS. Class. ‘ to make common,’ ‘ to 
communicate ’ (oj)p. ’l8los). LXX ‘ to make un- 
hallowed,’ ‘profane,’ ‘defile’ { = - 0 ?), 

4 Mac 7®, 1 Mae ®^. NT Mt i®- -®, Mk 7®* ^ 
Ac lO^-i-®®. 

Koerpos. Class, ‘order’; ‘ornament’; ‘ the Uni- 
verse ’ (as a system of order). LXX ‘ the in- 
habitants of the world,’ Wis 2®^ lO^ 14®- 1 ^. NT in 
Mt 13®® and frequently. Hence in NT ‘the un- 
godly masses of men,’ Jn and freq. ; also ‘ things 
of the world,’ ‘desires, pleasures,’ etc., Mt 16®® and 
frequently. 

KTt^w, KTtcris. Class, vb. ‘ to found ’ (city, 
colony, etc. ) ; subst- ‘ the act of fi • ■ ; m ib r i - . ’ LXX 
vh. ‘ create’ ( =Kn3), Dt 4®^, Ps 51 , 1* 15^ ; subst. 

‘ the sum of created things,’ Jth 9^® 16i'i, Wis dS) 
W‘^aL NT vb. Mk IS^® al., subst. Mk 10® al. 

Kvptos. Class, ‘lord,’ ‘master,’ ‘owner.’ LXX 
'passim for mn' ‘Jehovah.’ NT both with and 
without the article (a) for Jehovah, (5) for Christ. 

Xaos. Class, ‘nation,’ ‘people.’ In LXX speci- 
ally of the chosen people. Hence in NT applied 
to Christians, Lk 1^'^, Ac IS^'^, He 4® al. 

XcLTovpycto, -la. Class. ‘ render a service to the 
state at one’s own T.XX (vb. n-ii^, subst. 

nihj;.), the service 01 ilie pi'n-i- in the Tent and 
the Temple. So NT Lk 1®®, He 8® 9®^ 10^^. [The 
classical idea is adopted in 2 Co 9^®, Ph 2®®.J 

XvTp<5a>. Class, ‘release on payment of ransom’; 

‘ deliver by payment of ransom.’ In LXX of the 
action of God, ‘ deliverance ’ from evils, Dt 13®, 
2 Sam 72 ®, Ps 49^(48)® al. So in NT Lk 24®! (cf. Ac 
7®®). XvTpov (* X-uTpoxTiq). Class. ‘the price paid for 
ransom.’ In LXX Xi^rpoz/ ( = i|>i) ‘atonement’) 
Nu 35®^, Pr 13®, and Xj^rpwo-ts coupled with Xi rpiL'^re- 
rat iK Traarwv tlov dvopLicov ahroD, Ps 130 (129)"'", ^huw 
that the later writers of the OT were approaching 
the spiritual use of the words. Hence in NT 
Xurpiw Tit 2^^, 1 P 118, - 0 ^ ]y[t 20®®, Mk 10^®, -pwo-is 
He 91 ®. 

p-vo-TfipLov. Class, ‘a secret,’ a mystery known 
only to the initiated. LXX ‘hidden purpose, or 
counsel ’ ; of men, To 127- n, Jth 2® ; of God, Wis 
2®® 6®®, In NT of God’s plan of salvation which 
was not known xintil revealed to the Apostles, Mt 
1311 (:=Mk 4A Lk 81®), Ro 11®® al. 

vopos. Class, ‘usage,’ ‘custom’; ‘law.’ LXX 
‘the Mosaic law.’ NT (a) the volume of ‘the 
Law,’ Mt 12®, or its contents as binding upon 
Jews, Mt 51 ’^^' ; (6) a burdensome and ineffectual 
gj^stem of commands and ■ r-.>m which 

Christ has freed us, Ro 3®i . 

olicoSop^w (*-M). Class, * buiia. LXX metapli. 
‘grant prosperity to,’ Ps 28 (27)®, Jer 33 (40)k In 
NT ‘help and prosper spiritually,’ ‘edify’ (this 
use of the word was rendered easier by tlie thought 
of Christians as being the ‘ building ’ and ‘ temple ’ 
of God, Ac 20®® a^.). 
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ovojxa. Class, ^name’; ‘fame’; ‘i)retext.’ 
LXX, all that a person’s name imj)lies5 his per- 
sonality and attributes, 1 K 21 (3 K 20)*^, Ca 1^. 
Very freq. of tlie Name of God. So in NT, of 
men Mt‘ lO'^b Jn ; of God Mt 6^ Jn 12-^, and 
frequently. 

oifpavds. Class, ‘heaven,’ ‘sky.’ LXX, a peri- 
phrasis used by late Jews for the Divine Name (Dn 
1 Mac 3^®^- and freq.). NT in Lk 15^®*"^ (see 
Dalman, The Words of Jesus, Eng. tr. 217-220, 
and 91 ff.). 

'Trais. Class, ‘child’; ‘slave.’ In LXX the 
word acquired a special force as ifjTe-cniing a 
‘servant of Jehovah’ ; of men, Ps 113 \.112; , \Vi& 
2^^ cd. ; of the Messianic Figure in Is 41. 42 etc. 
So in NT of men who devoutly serve God, Lk ; 
of the Messiah, Mt 12^®, Ac 3^^* 4^'^*®®. 

TrapaScicros. Class, ‘park,’ ■. d- 

From the story of the garden of vGx. 2. 3, die 
word came to be r ' f, in the OT for 

Divinely given peac- . ■ ■ ; ■ Ezk 28^^. In 

Jewish apocryphal ' ■ ' . ■ : -ed the mean- 

ing of an upper region in the ‘ third heaven ’ ; cf. 
2 Co 12-* Hence it was used of the abode of the 
pious after death, Lk 23^®, Kev 2^. 

TTcipd^w 0-acr/x6s}. Class, ‘test,’ ‘try.’ LXX 
( = npb (a) of men trying God, Ex 17^ Dt 6^^ Is 7^^ ; 

(b) of C>od testing men, Gn 22b So in NT (cf) Mt 
4b Ac 15^° ; (b) 1 Co 10b Hence freq. of ‘tempta- 
tion ’ by the Devil. 

‘TTcpC. The LXX use of rrepl [ri^s] a/xaprlas to 
express or ‘a sin-offering,’ Lv6^®<^®) 14^® 
al,, Ps40 led to the use of TrepL in the NT wuth 
a sacrilicial force, ‘ to expiate or atone for (sins) ’ 
(He 10®), Ho 8b He 5=^ lO^s- aL 

ir€p«.Tc^v€iv O-TOfjdi), Class, ‘cut round’; ‘cur- 
tail’; ‘ intercejit.’ LXX freq. ‘circumcise,’ NT 
{a) ‘ circumcise ’ (physically) ; (b) ‘ separate from 
lust and sinritual impurity,’ Col 2^b Ro 2^^ (cf. Ex 
612. 80^ Ly 26^b Ezk 44b Ac 7®b. 

'jrto'Tc-uetv, irtcTTis. The broad distinction between 
the classical and the Biblical use is that in the 
former ‘belief’ is intellectual, in the latter it is 
^iritual. (See Hatch, Hibbert Lectitres 1888, 
Lect. xi., and Essays in Biblical Greek, pp. 83--87 ; 
S.m -TI* {■■Eiiiii on Ro l^b ‘The meaning of 
lb! i \. 

'irve-ujiat Class, ‘wind,’ ‘air’; ‘spirit,’ the life 
principle of all created things; also ‘ '!. 

‘afflatus’; later ‘the all-pervading : 

Stoics. In the OT a moral force is added to the 
word, a power derived from God, Ps 51 (50)^^* 
Job 32b Is 48^® 6P. Hence in NT (a) the ‘spirit’ 
of man, the highest part of his trichotomy ; (6) the 
Holy Spirit. 

'iropvcvw, -v€£a, -vii. Class, ‘commit fornica- 
tion.’ LXX metaph. of the v oi>bi])].irig of idols 
by Israel, God’s bride, Hos 1^ 9', 1’- 73 J^r 

3** al. Hence fre(p in Apoc., and at least with the 
underlying thought in Jn 8^b 

'irpo<|)i]T'r]5, -T€v<a f-reLa), Class, ‘interpret an 
oracle,’ ‘foretell.’ In LXX and NT the words 
gain a higher meaning than that of interpreting 
the frenzied utterances of a fidvris. A ‘ prophet ’ is 
one inspired with a Divine intuition to declare 
God’s will both in historical events and in things 
spiritual. 

orapf. Class, ‘flesh’ (phy-ical). LXX and NT 
(a) ‘physical origin,’ ‘relationship,’ Gn ST^b 9b 
2 S 5^ 19^b Jn 3b Ro 1=^ \V\ Gal ; (b) ‘man,’ 
considered as weak and mortal, Ps 56 (55)° 78 (77)®® 
al., Jn V^, Mt 16^b Jn 8’°, 1 P Pb Hence in NT 

(c) the lowest part of human nature (opp. TTvedfia) 
with its tendency to sin, Mt 26^b 1 Jn 2^® ; and {d) 
an unspiritual, unregenerate state, only in St. 
Paul, Ro al. 

o-Koroq {* cTKoria). Class. ‘ darkness,’ ‘ obscurity.’ 
LXX attaches to it a moral significance, J ob 30-®, 


Ps 112 (lll)'i, Ig 5“ 9=. So in NT, Mt 0=^, Lk ps 
118=, Jn 15 31s 22=5 al. 

er<o£<i), <rti)TT7p, -Tr)pia, -Ti^piov. Class. ‘ save ’ 
(from injury, death, etc.). LXX to deliver from 
the penalties of the Messianic iiiiiij'iii.i'i. J1 2=® 
(3=), Is 45I' 49= al. Hence in NT ‘save from sin,’ 
Mt Pb Ek 2^ g^^i^d frequently. 

4 ) 0 ) 8 , <(>0JT1^0) ("-TitTjUos). Class, subst. ‘light ’ ; vb. 
‘shine,’ ‘give light.’ In LXX the subst. acquires 
amoral force (opp. o-kStos), Ps 27 (26)i 119 (118)^°b 
Is 5^® and freq. ; and the vb. is used transitively 
‘to teach,’ Ps 119 (118)^^b Sir 45^^. Hence both in 
NT freq. of spiritual enlightenment and freedom. 

xdpLs. Class, ‘kind feeling’; ‘a kindness done’; 
‘ gratitude ’ and ‘ thanks ’ ; ‘ enjoyment.’ In LXX 
{==iD) freq. in the n ‘flnd favour before 

God.’ In NT this iJc-i'.. -- God becomes a two- 
fold theological conception : (a) the undeserved 
kindness by which man is saved from sin, {h) the 
state of heart kept alive by the Holy Spirit in one 
who has received God’s grace. 

Class, ‘to be rubbed on,’ ‘used as 
ointment.’ LXX ‘a person who is anointed’ — 
king, priest, or prophet — for Hence the 

Messianic conception which gave rise to the NT 
title 0 xpta-ros. 


Literature. — Swete, Jntrod. to the OT in GreeTc ; art 
‘ Septuagint ’ (Nestle) in Hastings’ D.B ; Speaker's Commentary, 
■' V ■ 1 ' ■ i. pp. xi.-xxiii- ; art. ‘Apocrypha’ (Ryle) in 

Neio Testament Quotations’; Hawkins, 
l!‘ . * ' Hatch, JEssays in Biblical Greek ; Grimm- 

'r- .■ c#./' I , ' Lexicon of the NT; H. A. A. Kennedy, 

Sources of NT Greek; Dittmar, Vet. Test, in Novo; Huhn, 
AT Citato u. Meminisc. im N2'; Commentaries on the NT. 
A very full Bibliography will he found at the end of Nestle’s 
art. ‘ Bibeliibersetzungen (Griechische) ’ in PRJE^. 

A. H. M‘Neile. 

SEPULCHRE. — See Tomb ; and for ‘ Holy 
Sepulchre ’ see Golgotha. 


SERMON ON THE MOUNT.— Professor Votaw’s 
learned and exhaustive article in the Extra Vol. 

TTj -‘b . ■’ DB is a mine of information and 
■ to which the reader is referred for a 

luu treatment, of questions concerning the Sermon 
on the Mount that must here be treated more 
briefly. 

1. Sources. — The contents of Mt 5. 6. 7 are com- 
monly regarded as • ii 'i • ."'scourse, with 
the title ‘The Sen < ■ on account 

of the introductory statement in 5^. Some i)or- 
tions of the contents of these chapters reappear, 
with more or less diflerence of form, introduced 
in a somewhat similar way, in Lk 6. Other say- 
ings of Jesus contained in the three chapters of 
Mt. are found scattered over the narrative in Lk., 
and a few are in Mk. ; two are duplicated in Mt., 
and one is duplicated in Lk. The following is the 
Synoptic distribution of the Sermon : 


Matthew. 

Mark. 

Luke. 

61 


617. 20a 

53. 4. 6 


6201). 21 

511. 12 


622 23 

633 

950 

1434. 35 

616 

421 

(1) 816, (2) 11 

618 


1617 

525. 26 


1258 59 

(1) 529. SO (2) 187* 8 

947. 48. 43. 46 


(1) 532, (2) 199 

IQll- 12 

1618 

639-48 


629-36 

69-13 


112-4 

620-21 


1233-36 

624 


1613 

625-34 


1222-34 

71-5 


637-42 

77-12 


119-13 

7I8. 14 


1822-24 

7I6-27 


644-49 


A comparison of these columns will bring out 
certain clear results, viz. : 

(1) Mk. is not the source of any of these sayings. 
Only four verses or paragraphs of them are in that 
Gospel at all. Of these four, three are also in Lk. 
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A comparison between the several forms of the 
three shows {a) that Lk. and Mt. are nearer to one 
another than either of them is to Mk., and (6) that 
in the two cases of duplicates in Mt. , Mk. is nearer 
to Mt. ’s second renderings of the sayings than to his 
earlier renderings, which are those of the Sermon 
on the Mount, showing that if Mt. is dependent 
on Mk. in either case, it is in the later passages 
where the iog- nre given in another connexion, 
not in the xviwo'i. We may account for the 
duplicates in this way. The first appearance of 
them is due to the non-Markan source ; the second 
is perhaps derived from Mk. 

(2) It is now generally conceded that the main 
sources of the common elements in the Synoptic 
Gospels are Mk., and the collection of Logia which 
Papias says Matthew compiled and wrote in 
Hebrew, or Aramaic. Purther, it is agreed that 
the Logia must have been translated into Greek, 
and that it was in a Gr. form that our Evangelists 
used it. More ■ . - ■'"fierences between 

Mt. and Lk. in of the same say- 
ings, as well a ■ ■ ■ ■ ' phenomena con- 

nected with them, have led scholars to the con- 
clusion that {a) there were two or more versions 
of Matthew’s Logia^ or (5) that there were other 
collections of sa;^ngs of Jesus besides that made 
by Matthew (Wendt, Jiilicher, W^ernle, J. Weiss, 
Feine, Hawkins, Votaw, Ba <»• '. P'o’ Lo'h 
of these suggestions must be f ■ ! i :; ! ■ .. N ' ■ 
less, even after afiinh ting this, we may still recog- 
nize the ])r()hablliiy iliai the Sermon, as we have 
it in ou^* Fir^t Go^'p('l. i'* derived from Matthew’s 
Logia ; for (a) that Gospel — apart from its open- 
ing and closing sections — consists virtually of Mk., 
split at 5 places, or as some reckon at 7 places, 
with blocks of Logia wedged in at these openings, 
the Sermon being the first such insertion; and 
(jS) since our chief collection of the sayings of Jesus 
is that contained in Mt., since Papias ascribed to 
the Apostle Matthew the only collection of Logia 
he is reported to have mentioned, and since the 
Gospel ccml .‘lining it bear^' the name of that Apostle 
in all FarriMic to its origin, there is a 

strong f > r<' - m n ] » I i o 1 1 that the Logia it contains are 
from - (-(dlection, although this does not 

forbid us to conclude that the collection may have 
been used by the Evangelist in a revised form. 
Nor, of course, does it exclude the suggestions of 
iv I ^ses, etc., which can only be 

• n i \" 'i as they arise in the course of 

the study of the text. The general conclusion is 
that as a whole our Sermon on the Mount is 
derived from Matthew’s Logia in a Greek version. 

2. Integrity. — The question of the integrity of 
the Sermon must be considered quite apart from 
that of its genuineness. We may be convinced 
that the three chapters of Mt. contain only true 
Logia of Jesus, and yet see reason to think that 
these Logia were not all spoken on one and the 
same occasion, in fact, that they do not actually 
constitute a sermon, {a) The first difficulty arises 
from the wealth and multiplicity of the utter- 
ances. We have here a concise concentration of 
many most pregnant sayings of Jesus. It is not 
to be supposed that a popular audience could take 
in so much at one hearing. But Jesus was wel- 
comed everywhere by simple peasants and the 
people generally much more than by trained 
thinkers and the educated classes. Since Hhe 
common p<j()|)l(‘ heard him gladly,’ His style must 
have been ndju-iK'd to slow-moving minds; but 
no popular preacher would pack so much into one 
sermon as we have in Mt.’s lliri-e (•hiii)i'i‘r**. 

(b) The variety of toifics i»-cni('d in (he three 
chapters is inconsistent with the unity of a single 
discourse. Thus the encouragements to prayer 
and the Avarnings against anxiety are alien to the 
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main topic in which the principles of the neAV 
order are contrasted with the old laws and cus- 
toms. 

(c) A more important consideration arises from 
a comparison of the portions of these chapters 
which reappear in Lk. with the circumstances in 
connexion with which they are there introduced. 
A priori it is i"r'i*olvbb^ that any Evangelist 
would break up ■ of Christ and scatter 

its sentences among his narratives, fitting them 
into the incidents gratuitously. But a study of 
the circumstances under which these sentences are 
met with in Lk. inclines us to think that they are 
in their right place. It will be observed that the 
Gospel’s most full and consecutive rendering of 
sayings found in St. Matthew 5-7 is in St. 
Luke 6. Provisionally we may regard this chapter 
as giving St. Luke’s version of the Sermon on 
the Mount. Let us turn to those sayings of 
the Mt. chapters that are in other parts of Lk. 
First we have Mt 5^® reappearing in Lk 
This is a warning against ib _< and be- 
coming as salt that has lost ii- -j; . In Mt. it 

has no evident connexion with the Beatitudes 
that it follows ; in Lk., however, it occurs in con- 
nexion with warnings of the danger of abandon- 
ing the folloAving of Christ after having com- 
menced, and serves to clinch those warnings with 
a final illustration. Moreover, this saying is also 
in Mk. (9®*^), where it seems to have been intro- 
duced by association with another reference to 
salt in the previous verse. Therefore it would 
seem to have been a floating log ion, which natur- 
ally found its way into Mt. ’s collection. In Mt. 
the saying about salt losing its savour is followed 
by that of the lamp under the bushel — a logion 
which appears in Mk. (4^^) and twice in Ijk. (8^® 
11^). None of these passages evinces much con- 
nexion AAdth its context. It is to be observed that 
the second appearance in Lk. is nearer to Mt. 
than the first, since it has ' the bushel ’ as the 

. ‘-I . • also Mk. has, while the first 

II I h. of it has ‘a vessel.’ Here again 
I vii. V. I have another floating logion. 
The solemn assurance that the Law cannot fail is 
not more iiui-llijibh* in Lk. (16^'^*^®) than in Mt 
5^®; this, ('scri-hiii‘, is rather exceptional. — The 
next of the Third F.vjiiigc'li-i*" departures from 
the order of the Seinion om iliv Mount in Mt. is 
Lk 12®®* which cojTO''i)<)iids to Mt 5^®* This is 
the advice to agree quickly with an adversary lest 
it he too late, and a serious judicial sentence have 
to be submitted to. In Mt. this folloAvs advice 
to be reconciled with a brotl ni' j '-ir.rii’' of the 
higher principles of Christ’s iv,;< '‘i' ^ . v. li;. b forbid 
the quarrelsome temper. In Lk. it follows the 
wnrniiig- of the approach of a day of reckon iiig. 
In iieiilun- place is it inappropriate. Perlnqis ii, 
was spoken on two occasions. We must always 
allow for that possibility. — The next three cases 
are more convincing. !Ntt. has the Lord’s Prayer 
following warnings against hypocrisy in prayer, 
which are associated with other cases of hypocrisy 
(Mt 6^"^®). The subject of this whole ]-.jrjigivMph L 
unostentatious sincerity, as opposed to pf ini lion- 
liypocrisv. In Lk. (11^*^) the Lord’s Prayer is intro- 
duced after Christ’s disciples have asked Him to 
teach them to pray, as John had taught his dis- 
ciples to pray. Thus it comes npin-oprinri'ly a-? 
a mo.h‘l i.ruyor, while in Mt. no form of prayer 
is immoiliar'oh required Avhen the subject is 
privacy in prayer as against public display. Next, 
the warning against worldly anxiety (Mt 
has no direct connexion with the rest of the 
Sermon on the Mount. In Lk it follows 

the Avarning against covetousness and the parable 
of the Eich Fool, Avhich Avere occasioned by one 
of the multitude appealing to Jesus to decide a 
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question of inheritance between himself and his 
brother. — Lastly, the saying about the narrow 
gate (Mt 7^®* appears in Lk. in reply to the 
question whether they are few that be saved (Lk 

1322-24). 

For such reasons it is now generally admitted 
that the three chapters in Mt. contain sayings of 
Jesus which were not parts of ib.- Sermon. 

This fact, however, does not assertion 

that Matthew’s Sermon on the Mount ‘ is a com- 
position rather than an actual address ’ (Moffatt, 
EBi, vol. iv. col. 4377). While Bacon rules out 
the matter which is not in Lk 6, and is scattered 
over other parts of Lk., he allows that the Sermon, 
apart from such interpolations of alien sayings 
of Jesus, is a connected discourse [The Sermon on 
the Mount : Its Literary Structure^ etc.). Votaw, 
while admitting some interpolations, vindicates 
the ui'o.'.h-'- j.-art of Mt.’s rendering of it (loc. eit. 
p. T -5';. 'i\-r fact that we have a block of Logia 

ere inserted in the narrative of Mt. is no proof 
that much, if not all of it, n. ; : h. 

single discourse. Moreover, t 
duction (4^^-5^) indicates an ‘ i ■. 

given on a specific occasion. It is the same with 
the parallel in Lk Then there is a clearly 

marked unity in those parts of the Sermon in Mt. 
that remain after the ap])aTently alien matter lias 
been removed, and this is the case with the whole 
of Lk.’s shorter version. Nor need we cut down 
the Sermon to the limits of what is contained in 
Lk., for there was an evident reason for the Third 
Evangelist’s omission of the references to the 
Pharisees and to Jewish customs which Mt. has 
preserved, since the former was writing for Gen- 
tiles who would not be interested in these matters ; 
while, on the other hand, they are evidently 
integral to the discourse as this is given in Mt., 
because they help to bring out the ethical prin- 
ciples of the new order that Christ was introducing 
by contrast with the old order that He was super- 
seding. 

3. Original form. — A comparison of Mt 5-7 with 
the parallel passages in Lk. '« with the 

discourse in Lk 6) raises the > '■■•i <'‘s to which 
of these two versions of our Lord s utterances is 
the more original. For, while it has been main- 
tained (by Auger, Greswell, Osiander, Patricius, 
Plump tre, Sadler, etc.) that we have here reports 
of sermons given on two occasions, this view is not 
widely accepted by scholars at the present day.* 
It is not to, be denied that Jesus may have rexieated 
the same discourse on more than one occasion. 
But, in the xiresent case, it is to be observed ; 
(a) Each r.\ i>nly one report, neither 

betraying t-iuv that the Sermon was 

preached i V. i , •, |{.i » Evangelists describe the 
same circumstances in introducing the Sermon — 
i.e. Tw' i.'n'li' ■ hi.: of the multitude, the collecting 
of 'li-ciolc'. ; 'ic connexion of the scene with a 
mo.iMic'!! inr liio'i; !i in Mt. the Sermon is on the 
mountain and in Lk. on a level place after Jesus 
had come down, this is only one of the small dis- 
crepancies invariably met with in ‘separate acTonrd s 
of the same event, and, in fact, it docs not involve 
a direct contradiction even in the details referred 
to), (c) The character of the Sermon and its 
position in the life and work of Christ ^ve it a 
unique value as the presentation of fundamental 
principles for the guidance of Christ’s disciples in 
their conduct among men. But if we grant that 
we have here two reports of one and the same dis- 
course, the striking differences between them lead 
us to ask. In what form was this discourse actually 
given ? In the first place, it cannot be that either 

* See Paul Feine, ‘ Ueber das gegenseit. Verhaltniss d. Texte 
der Bergpredigt bei Mat. und Luk.’ (Jahrh. f.prot. Theol. xi. 1) ; 
also Plummer, ‘Sb. Luke’ (ICC), pp. 176-179. 
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of the two Evangelists simply used and altered 
materials that he had derived from the other, for 
on \vider grounds it seems to be demonstrated that 
neither drew upon the other in any case ; the pro- 
bability is that while both knew Mk., neither the 
First nor the Third Evangelist knew the other (see 
Wernle, Die Synopt. Frage, p. 20). Nor can so 
violent ' " ■" '* materials be charged 

against ■ For a similar reason, 

we cann were both dependent 

on the same version or Mattiiew’s Logia ; because, 
if so, one or both of them must have treated 
its venerated contents — consisting of reports of 
the sayings of Jesus — in the same unscrux)ulous 
way. They must have been working on two differ- 
ent collections^ of Logia, though perhaps both 
"•i'jiiial’y bji-i‘'i o*i Matthew’s Hebrew collection ; 

; !•«* -I'k • ! ;j!i M< ■* must have taken place earlier — 
•'!'*! iii'- transcribers — bym- -L;- 

-.agq-.^ ihi h I'lis be the case, the . ^ 

■ '■.* between the two reports is exceedingly 

Probably neither can be preferred in all 
respects to the other. In some cases Mt. appears 
to be the more correct, but in other cases the 
probability is with Luke. 

In this connexion the most important question 
is that of the original form of the Beatitudes, in 
regard to which the following points claim our 
attention : (1) In Mt. there are 7 (or perhaps 8) 
Beatitudes ; in Lk. there are 4 Beatitudes, followed 
by 4 Woes which do not appear in Mt. (2) The 
Beatitudes in Mt. are (all but the last) in the 3rd 
person : those in Lk. are in the 2nd person. (3) 
The Mt. Beatitudes describe character and its 
rewards; those in Lk. describe only 
social conuitions and the future reversal of them. 
Now, in favour of the originality of Mt., it may be 
urged that the greater spiritual value of its version 
of the Beatitudes points to their originality, for we 
cannot believe that it was given to copyists and 
catechists to greatly enrich their Master’s teach- 
ings. On the other hand, tlio follo^\ing points 
should be noted : [a) It is not doniod iliar the four 
Beatitudes not found in Lk. are genuine and char- 
acteristic sayings of Jesus. Assuredly the blessing 
on the pure in heart, which is among them, fell 
from His lips. But we may admit ilie genuineness 
of the sayings and yet deny them a place in the 
original Sermon on the Mount; for it has been 
shown above that Mt.’s three chapters contain 
insertions of sayings of Jesus spoken on various 
occasions, (h) The First Ev.ingelisr — or St. 
Matthew himself, the author of ulie Logia — else- 
where makes collections of sevens. Thus he gives 
7 clauses in the Lord’s Prayer (6^"^®), 7 parables 
(ch. 13), 7 woes (ch. 23). The genealogy consists 
of a triad of fourteens (P'^®). [See Hawkins, Hor. 
Synopt. ])p. 133, 134]. We know that Jesus uttered 
beaiit udes on other occasions (e,g. 11® 13^® 16^^ 24*^). 
(c) It is difficult to think that if our Lord gave the 
with their ethical and spiritual 
this could bnvo dropyicd (Mil ac- 
cidentally, or have been •!'‘IiluM\‘M-o!y -‘d so 

as to confine them to social relations. To attribute 
the alteration to St. Luke’s ‘Ebionism’ is to 
accuse the Third Evangelist of an offence in flat 
contradiction to his honest, declared purpose (Kayol 
7rapr}Ko\ov$T]K6TL dvojdev iraa-LV aKpLp«os, Lk 1®). (tf?) If, 
however, Jesus gave the Beatitudes as in Lk., His 
disciples may have discerned in them a deeper 
meaning, knowing that He was accustomed to 
speak in parables; or He Himself may have ex- 
plained them, for we must remember that in the 
Gospels we have excerpts from the teachings of 
Jesus, pregnant sayings, parables, and aphorisms 
that stuck in the memory, while the fuller ex- 
position which must often have followed is rarely 
given, perhaps never eomiffetely. (e) It is more 
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likely that Jesus, Avlien His own dis- 

ciples, would have used the 'ina person than that a 
later hand would have turned the 3rd person style of 
speech into the 2nd. The direct address is the more 
original in form ; it would be natural for catechists 
i'> ’ :s, rather than the reverse. We 

; I--. h was according to 8t. Luke’s style 

for the 2nd person to be substituted for the 3rd, for 
the reverse is the case ; almost every other ascrip- 
tion of blessedness in Lk. is in the 3rd person (i.e. 

145 <123 ip23 1127. 28 1237. 38. 43 1415 2329)^* Whilc iU Mt. We 

have benedictions in the 2nd person {i. c. 13^® 16^^, 
although IP 2#® are in the 3rd person). Mt. even 
concludes the Sermon on the Mount Beatitudes 
with one thrown into the 2nd person style (5^^). 
(/) It must be admitted that the Woes upon the 
rich seem out of place in an address to Christ’s 
disciples. These, like the Beatitudes in Lk., are 
in the 2nd person ; they must be taken as apos- 
trophizing the absent. Still, it was our Lord’s 
method on other oc(*,asions to speak antithetically 
[G.g. Mt 619-20 -13. 14. 24-27 811*19). On the whole, 
these considerations point to Lk.’s as the original 
version of the Beatitudes. 

In the teaching on divorce, Lk.’s absolute state- 
ment (161®) must he preferred to Mt.’s more quali- 
fied form of the saying (-(vntai'iing the clause 
TrapeKTos \6yov TTopveias, ahluMigli 'h<U recurs in Mt 
109 (so Holtzmann, Hand-Cam. ; but Swete, SL 
3fa7'/c, accepts the clause as original), because 
(a) it is not found in the more primitive version 
of the saying in Mk IQn* and (5) the softening of 
Mil rppai on' -v harsh saying by a gloss was in 
JK (oiiimice y\\[\\ the \ ./ scribes. 

The case of the I,'*"-:'' I’r, y.*‘*is more difficult. 
We saw above that the way m which it is intro- 
duced in Lk. points to the conclusion that the 
original setting of it was in the incident there 
recorded rather than in the Sermon on the Mount. 
Jesus may well have given the Prayer more than 
once (so Bernard in Hastings’ DB, vol. iv. p. 43^), 
but in Lk. it certainly appears as something new 
for the benefit of the disciples in answer to their 
req^uest, and this is later than the version in the 
Sermon. 

The two versions are as follows : 

Mt 69-13 RV. Lk 112-4 RV. 

Our Father which art in Father, 
heaven, 

Hallowed he thy name. Hallowed he thy name. 

Thy kingdom come. Thy kingdom come. 

Thy will he done, as in 
heaven, so on earth. 

Give ns this day our daily ^ Give us day by day our daily 
(itrtoveriov) bread. (iixtovertov) bread. 

And forgive us our debts, And forgive us our sins : for 
as we also have forgiven our we ourselves also forgive every 
debtors. one that is indebted to us. 

And bring us not into temp- And bring us not into temp- 
tation, but deliver us from the tation. 
evil one. 

AV of Lk. had all the clauses in Mt., hut there 
is ample justification for the omissions seen in IIY 
(see art. Lord’s Prayer, p. 57^). They could easily 
have come in through assimilation to Mt. The 
enrichment of the Invocation would he a natural 
growth. Elsewhere Mt. shows a penchant for the 
use of the word ' heaven.’ Thus he, and he alone, 
has the expression " the kingdom of heaven,’ else- 
where invariably ^the kingdom of God.’ In Ro 8^® 
we have Abba, Father,’ as the Christian invoca- 
tion ; cf. Mk 14^® (see Wellliansen, Hinleit. in die 
drei ersten EvangcUen, p. 38). The clause ‘ Thy Avill 
he done,’ etc. (which is better attested than the 
other omitted words, since it is in >^), may be re- 
garded as an expansion of the clause which pre- 
cedes it — ' Thy ^ ‘ . -ne’ — founded on words 

of Jesus spoker • ■ ■ » occasion (Mt 26®®, Mk 

* Lk 1414 is in the 2nd person *, but this takes the form of a 
promise, not that of benediction ; similarly Lk 122 . 


14®®, Lk 2249). The final clause in Mt. may be 
taken as the antithesis and completion of the 
clause ‘ and bring us not into temptation. ’ These 
points seem to he in favour of the "■ rdi'y of 
Lk. Nevertheless, it was the Mt. :i:. ■ • ihrm 
of the Prayer that was adopted in the Church, as 
far as we have evidence, from the earliest time, for 
this is the form in the Didache (viii. ). Both forms 
must be traced to a common Greek tr. of the Aram, 
original, since they both contain the rare and 
difficult word eiTLoiucnov. Dr. Chase considers that 
they both exhibit the Prayer as changed for 
liturgical purposes. * Dr. Plummer considers that 
Mt.’s form of the Prayer is the nearer to the 
original (Hastings’ DB iii. 141 f . ). Thus he points 
out that the Bbs ij/MV a-'fjjULepov of Mt 6^^ is more 
likely to he genuine than the BLdov i)fuv rh Kad’ 
i]/ijL4pav of Lk 11®, because (a) Kad' TjfjL^pav occurs in 
NT in St. Luke’s writings only (Lk IQ^^, Ac 17^^, 
and (b) the present form of the verb (BLBov), which 
this involves, is an exception to the forms in the 
other clauses, which have aorists, as Mt. has here 
(56s). 

It is not so easy to account for the omission of 
whole clauses by Lk. Accc»i(lin;_:l\ . Dr. Plummer 
holds that Christ gave the Pray- <■■■ *■ . ” 
two different occasions in two ■ ■ ■ ■ =■ 

But it has been ]3c>iRted out that Lk.’s occasion 
requires us to view it as the first introduction of 
the Prayer, and yet this is later than the Sermon 
on the Mount. Besides, we must compare the 
briefer form of the Prayer with the briefer form of 
the Beatitudes. In both cases it is likely that the 
explanation is the same. Either Lk. abbreviates 
in both cases, or Mt. ex^mnds in both cases. With 
the Beatitudes we saw that the latter is the pro- 
bability. Moreover, viewing Mt. as a whole, we 
see in it a fulness of expression not found in the 
other Gospels, due possibly to a catechetical use 
of the sayings of Christ. Thus we have the sign 
of Jonah explained in Mt 124® with a reference to 
the whale, while it is left indefinite in Lk 11®® ; in 
Mt 16^® ‘ the Son of the living God ’ added to St. 
Peter’s confession in Mk 8®® ' Thou art the Christ,’ 
where Lk 9^® has ‘ the Christ of God ’ ; in Mt IG^® 
‘the Son of Man coming in his kingdom,’ while 
Mk 9^ and Lk 9®'^ have only ‘ the kingdom of God,’ 
etc. ; at Mt 26®® ‘ unto remission of sins ’ with refer- 
ence to the blood of the covenant at the Lord’s 
Supper, a danse not found in Mk 14^4, Lk 22®®, 
1 Co ID®. Still Lk. has characteristic additions, 
such as in the verse, ‘I am not come to call the 
righteous, hut sinners to . ' ' * where 

the last two words appeal -■ gloss, 

since they are not found in Mt 9^®, Mk 2^*^, and are 
not required by the context, hut are congenial to 
Lk., the penitents’ Gospel. Lk. has also char- 
acteristic alterations ; for instance, for ‘ good 
things’ in Mt 7^b Lk 11^® has ‘the Holy Spirit,’ 
in accordance with tha’ C..--. fre- 
quent references to the ; the 

probability of originality' with Mt. in this case. 
Therefore we cannot make an invariable rule of 
giving Lk. the I'VcJoroiicc. While, however, we 
cannot he jio-irue in dieciding the question, the 
reasons stated above seem, on the whole, to point 
to Lk.’s version of the Lord’s Prayer as the more 
ori^nal. While admitting this, we may hold it 
’"it Mt.’s additional clauses are echoes 
of Jesus given on other occasions, or 
of His own explanations of the Prayer, analogously 
to the case of Mt.’s Beatitudes compared with Lk.’s. 
See, further, art. Lord’s Prayer. 

In other parts of the Sermon on the Mount the 
question of prioritj^ and superiority of authority is 
of less importance, since the divergences between 

* TSf vol. i. No. 3 ; this is cited by Dr. Plummer in ICC on 
‘ St. Luke.' 
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Mt. and Lk. are less significant (see Wellhausen, 
Einleittmg^ pj). 67-73). 

4, Scene and circumstances. — A Latin tradition, 
that cannot be traced back earlier than the 13th 
cent, and is not found in the Eastern Church, 
gives Karn Hattin^ a two-peaked hill a little 
south-west of the plain of Gennesaret, as the 
locality of the delivery of the Sermon. All that 
can be said in its favour is that this mountain 
would be a very suitable spot ; but there is no 
means of confirming so late a tradition. There is 
a discrepancy between Mt. and Lk., the one stat- 
ing that Jesus gave the Sermon when He was on 
the mountain, the other that it was on a level 
place after He had come down from the mountain. 
It has been suggested by the harmonists that the 
level place might be somewhere among the hollows 
and shoulders of the mountain, so that, while Jesus 
had to descend to it, it was still in some degree on 
the mountain. But while this may be allowed as 
a possibility, the <]■- rt-pr, !u _\ ■■■■ly one of many 

that are scattered r- . ‘ic \ most of which 

may be b m as too trivial to affect the ques- 

tion of ■ 'I u M- i I . 

The circumstances under which the Sermon on 
the Mount was delivered justify the exceptional 
importance that has always been attached to it. 
It was given early in our Lord’s ministry, though 
nob at the commencement. It belongs to the first 
year, before the disfavour of the authorities had 
arisen, or at all events before it had become 
serious ; but it is sufficiently late for the popularity 
of the new Teacher to have reached a climax. 
Tlio i)riMii(i\e stage of the Galiltean mission con- 
si-Loil of i\ round (*r ]•:> jii hi:-j in the synagogues; 
the second stage, -'ii* in rio first year, is char- 
acterized more by open-air preaching, necessitated 
by the vast growth of the crowds who pressed to 
hear the popular Teacher, and by their insistence 
on hearing Him in season and out of season 
without waiting for the set times of the synagogue 
services. Internally the teaching of Jesus has 
undergone development. At the primitive stage 
it followed closely the lines laid down by J ohn the 
Baptist, and could be summarized under the 
formula, ‘ Repent : for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand,’ that is to say, it was an announcement of 
the coming Kingdom. But at the more advanced 
stages, to which the great Sermon belongs, Jesus 
had passed on from * preaching ’ {K'/jpvyjma) to teach- 
ing {didao-KoXla), and was now expounding the 
nature of the Kingdom, its character, principles, 
processes. The Sermon on the Mount comes into 
this category. It is teaching, rather than preach- 
ing. Further, as a consequence, it was originally 
designed for disciples, for those who seriously 
desired to learn. This is made evident by the 
introductions of both Evangelista. In Mt. we 
read, ‘And seeing the multitudes {rotfs 6x>^ovs), he 
went up into the mountain : and when he had sat 
down, his disciples (oi jua07jral ahroO) came unto him : 
and lie opened his mouth, and taught them (ai5roi5s),’ 
i.e. tlie disciples (Mt 5^*^). Here the distinction 
between the crowd and the learners is very marked. 
It was to avoid the crowd that Jesus retreated to 
the mountain — a common habit, referred to on 
several occasions. Then the eager inquirers fol- 
lowed ; and finding Him there, led Him to speak to 
them, or, as seems more likely, they came at His 
own invitation. The situation is not so clear in 
Lk., where the coming of the crowd to Christ 
follows His visit to the mountain, which He had 
ascended for prayer (Lk 6^^), and where He had 
chosen the Twelve Apostles (v.^-*) ; and whence He 
had come down with them, after which He ‘ stood 
on a level place’ (v.^"). Still Lk. preserves the 
distinction between the disciples and the crowd by 
saying, ‘And a great multitude of his disciples. 


and a great number of the people from all Judaea,’ 
etc. (v.i'^). Having described the cures, which in 
Mt. preceded the ascent of the mountain, he says, 
‘And he lifted up his eyes on his disciples, and 
said,’ etc. — here commencing his version of the 
great Sermon. Thus in Lk. this is delivered to the 
first of the two groups, the disciples in distinction 
from the crowd, as in Mt. Moreover, the use of the 
2nd person in the Lukan version of the Beatitudes 
evidently indicates disciples — a fact which the apos- 
trophe of the absent rich does not nullify ; because 
in each case a specific class, not the mixed multitude, 
is ■ l’ ■ \s Ave proceed with the Sermon, 
th ■* . emerges. It is only to His own 

disciples that Jesus could say, ‘Ye are the salt of 
the earth ’ . . . ‘ Ye are the light of the Avorld ’ 
(Mt 5^®* It is no objection that towards the 
end of the discourse Jesus says, ‘Not every one 
that saith unto me. Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven,’ etc. (7^^), and concludes 
with the parable of the Two Foundations, because 
these warnings might Avell be needed by many 
disciples. There was a traitor even among the 
TAvelve. We are not to conclude, however, that 
these diseq^les consisted only of the Apostles. St. 
Luke had < 1;. Y ihat ‘there Avas a gTeat 

multitude ••:!!- ^ ’ (Lk present on this 

occasion. 

In Lk. (6^®) the Sermon folloAvs the choosing and 
appointment of the Aj>ostles ; and this fact has led 
some to regard it as ‘the charge to the Twelve.’ 
But in Mt. there is no description of the choice of 
- the Apostles, and they are nol e-j i.d’I;, associated 
AAuth the Sermon. In both «, '-o-p-- - '.i. introduc- 
tion of the Sermon introduces a much larger audi- 
ence. All the genuine ‘hearers of the Avord,’ all 
who expressly sought out Jesus and set themselves 
to learn of 1 lim, are included in the comprehensive 
group of ‘ disciples.’ Still the audience Avas Aurtu- 
ally confined to this group. The Sermon AA^as for 
disciples, not for the world at large. It may be 
pointed out, on the other hand, that Avhile the 
introduction to the Sermon in both Gospels has 
this indication, the comments Avhich folloAV it in 
each case seem to point to the general public. 
Thus in Mt 7^® it is said, ‘ And it came to pass, 
when Jesus ended these words, the multitudes 
were astonished at his teaching,’ etc., and in Lk 
7^ ‘ After he had ended all his sayings in the ears 
of : he fr '.f-h'd The language, hoAvever, is indefinite 
in !>••: li rji--- and perhaps not specially considered, 
for no emphasis is here laid on the nature of the 
hearers, as Avas the case in the introductory descrip- 
tions. 

5. Purpose and character. — The purpose of the 
Sermon on the Mount can be understood only 
when account is taken of the audience to which it 
was addressed. Since this audience consisted of 
disciples and not the public, we must read the 
discourse as an ethical directory for Christians. 
Therefore the question as to whether its precepts 
can be embodied in the laws of the State is irrme- 
vant. A group of Galilsean peasants in a province 
of the Roman Emph ’ ..-l * /hatever to do 

with the business of . ' even in con- 

Mie future spread of Chrisuanity it 
. r ■ been the intention of Christ that 

j)rinciples which He desired to see working outward 
from the heart should be imp'»'-(‘{i iip.^n i\ (com- 
munity by force Avith the external auilioriiy of the 
magistrate. But Avhile it is a np^uilvO lo regard 
the Sermon on the Mount as a model for civil and 
criminal law, on the other hand it would be an 
error to abandon its ideal in favour of a lower 
code of ethics even in the police courts. The 
.y riirist Avill ahvays desire to see His Avill 

■ . : but this does not mean that he is at 
liberty to force his Master’s precepts on a society 
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that is reluctant to obey them because it has not 
submitted to the authority from which they eman- 
ated. If we can look forward to a condition in 
which the State is effectually Christianized, then 
we shall have a society in which the i- 

not needed; that is to say, the reinoxnl uf ilio 
conditions which now iDrevent the Sermon on the 
Mount being applied in the police court will 
abolish the police court itself as an anachronism. 
Therefore we must view the Sermon on the Mount 
as primarily aiming at the direction of the conduct 
of Christians in their personal behaviour as indi- 
viduals and members of a brotherhood. It has 
relations to the outside world in so far as Christian 
men and women have such relations. For instance, 
commands about love to enemies and kindness to 
persecutors are especially concerned with the 
conduct of Christians towards people who are not 
of their own fellowship. Still, it is the conduct of 
Christians only that is considered. These con- 
siderations should safeguard the interpreter against 
two other nii=^a['pieh<m''l()n'' : (1) It is an error to 
regard the Sermon on the Mount as the sum and 
substance of Christianity, and to condemn^ later 
developments as not of the essence of Christianity 
(Hatch, Harnack). We have no evidence that 
Jesus Christ intended to put His whole message 
into this one discourse. He is here discussing the 
ethics of the Kingdom of heaven. Elsewhere He 
treats of other features of "i ■ IC; . ■ . (2) Since 

this discourse lays down v’ ‘ onduct for 

disciplesbi'i. Ib-'.lo-b'p must have been pre- 
viously , I ■!' ways {e.^. denying- 

self, taking up the cross, following Christ, turning 
and becoming as little children, etc., as elsewhere 
indicated by Jesus Christ). 

In the main, the Sermon on the Mount indicates 
the character of life and conduct that Jesus Christ 
commends to His •ll'cr'-.h- a- -he rule of life. 
Commencing with lii*' IS-mi !i ’ m'o'. He i)oints out 
the way to true ha|>piness. This is more apparent 
in Mt. than in Lk. ; but if the Beatitudes in the 
former Gospel may be taken as at least a true 
exposition of the deeper meaning of the simpler 
felicitations in the latter Gospel, it is safe to say 
that Jesus here teaches that blessedness is associ- 
ated with character. The conduct commended 
throughout the Sermon is set forth by Christ as a 
fulfilment of the Law and the Prophets (Mt 5^’). 
It comi>letes what was imperfect in the earlier re- 
ligion by realizing its essential principles and 
developing them to perfection. The <*<)n-(‘onoiic<' 
is that external precepts of the moi*e primiiive 
condition are .“.brogiil '-d -not universally, but 
wherever they i w iili a later ethical develop- 

ment. This applies to the Sacred Torah as well as 
to traditions of the scribes, as in the examples of 
hatred, divorce, swearing, and revenge, formerly 
permitted under certain conditions, though r<*gii- 
ated and restrained by the Law, but now abso- 
lutely forbidden by Christ. In the next place, 
conduct condoned or even honoured hitherto is 
condemned as unworthy of ihc higher standard set 
up by Christ. In panicular, ostentation in alms- 
giving, in public praying, and in fasting is repro- 
bated, and the habit of judging others is reproved. 
The Sermon closes witn warnings ngain-l b--bij 
deceived by false prophets, and {■)•■< i'.jly 

that mere discipleship in hearing iii<' f (■•■u-’iirig i- 
vain ; the end of all is energetic conduct in obedi- 
ence to this instruction. The principal interpola- 
tions consist of (1) two pa— (-rK'-anvignng prayer 
(Mt 6^*^® 7’^"^^), and (2) one long passage dEcemraging 
worldly anxiety (6^®"®^). They rest their exhorta- 
tions equally on the Fatherly goodness of God. 
They are among the choicest and most beautiful of 
our LordE teachings, plainly \ indicating their right 
to places in the Loota by iluiir character as of the 
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inner essence of His message, even if their incon- 
sistency with the flow of the argument in the 
Sermon, supported by tlie fact that they are placed 
in other parts of His narrative by Lk. , leads us to 
regard them as out of place when inserted in this 
particular discourse. 

See also such articles as Authority of Christ, 
Law, Teaching of Christ, etc. etc. 

Literature. — This is given exhaustively at the end of Votaw’s 
art. ‘Sermon on the Mount’ in the Ext. Vol. of Hastings’ DR. 

■ ■ r he found useful : Thol..''h. R . :u - ■■ j 

! ■ ed., Edin. I860]; A- '.--'i', h.-i /; .j- 

i, Serrnon on the Mounts 1902 ; J. B. 
t . >■ la ifowto( 7 ine,^ 1900 0 . (aOX^JFhe 

ibertnan on i/ie i896; W. B. ‘ ‘ 7” C*. 

Charter of ChHst, 1895 ; J. Oswald Dyliej . ' i/ 

King^ 1881; the Comm, of B. Weiss, H II 'I ‘ -■•i, 

Bruce, Plummer, etc. VA' . h . ADEN E Y. 

SERPENT. — The prevalence of serpents in an- 
cient Palestine is illustrated by the fact that no 
fewer than 11 Heb. words are rendered ‘serpent’ 
in OT. Tristram {Kect, Mist, of Bible) states that 
33 different species of serpent are still found in 
Syria. Of IS varieties which he himself secured, 
13 were innocuous and 4 deadly, including cobras 
and vipers. Naturally there are numerous refer- 
ences, in the OT, in the NT, and in Rabbinical 
literature, to serj^ents as well-known but generally 
disagreeable inhabitants of the count ry. So un- 
pleasantly common were they, iliai ii \\a< regarded 
as one of the j>erpetual miracles of Jerusalem that 
no one was ever bitten by a serpent there. The 
references in the Gospels may conveniently be 
grouped under three heads. 

!• In Mt 10^® our Lord charges His disciples, ‘ Be 

ye wise as ser ' <hs ol 6(peLs). There 

may be here a ■ 3^ ‘ the serpent was 

more subtil than any beast of the field.’ The 
Heb. word means ‘shrewd,’ and is used also in a 
good sense (cf. Pr 12'^®* although the parallel 
root in Arabic suggests only a bad sense. It is 
probable, however, that our Lord refers to the 
well-known habits of the serpent, its ability to 
conceal itself in unexpected ■ l..vi -. j,‘ d to escape 
swiftly and silently in time - i (cf. 

‘ the swift serpent ^EV, Job 20 ^-", is 

2. But tlie phrase which follows in Mt 10^® ‘ and 
harmless (dKipaLot) as doves,’ suggests that there 
was also in the mind of Jesus the equally well- 
known rr] • ir»:i of the serpent as a dangerous 
rep til o ; jj-I I’d- is borne out by other passages in 
ilie Go^l>(‘N. Almost parallel are Mk 16^® ‘they 
shall take up serpents,’ and Lk 10^® ‘ I give you 
power over serpents ’ ; while the noxious and re- 
pulsive nature of the serpent is referred to in Mt 
7^®, Lk ‘if he ask a fish, will he give him a 
serpent ? ’ 

In all the above passages, Sipit, the generic name for a serpent, 
is used. But in Mt 37 12^ 2333, Lk 37 we find £Z'ov«, which 
probably means a ,•’!'/! ‘-('ri' ndered ‘\dper* 

both in AV and Ii\ . I-i '!■ 2:;:'' .[.■-■is i ; both words to 
describe the Phailooua yuvnyiuMToe, txiovuv, ‘serpents, off- 
spring [see Generation] of vipers ’ (cf. Mic 7i7). 

3. Very different is the passage Jn 3^^ ‘and 
as Moses lifted up the serpent {rbv 6 ^lv) in the 
wilderness, so must the Son of Man be lifted up,’ 
where the reference is to the jglague of serpents 
among the Israelites in the wilderness and the 
miraculous cure, as recorded in Nu 21®-^. Full 
consideration of this pji—n ■.;(*. and of its relation 
to 2 K 18^ does not ihil \\iiiiin the scope of this 
article (see art. ‘Nehnshtan’ in Hastings’ DB iiL 
510^}. It is interesting, however, to iiote, in con- 
nexion with Jn 3^^, that both passages in the OT 
have been regarded as pointing to serpent- worship 
in some form among the early Hebrews. 

Literature. — O n the symbolism of the serpent : Bandissin, 
Studien zur Semit. Religiongesch. i. *>Tu-10'l ; Nokleke, ‘ Die 
Schlange nach arab. Yollmglauben’ in ZUckr. f. Volke^Sifch^ 
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logi&. On natural history : Tristram, Nat. Hist, of the Bible ; 
O. O ‘ r-' ^7 ' ■ . Doughty, 

Art • h " ■' (I ig. tr.) ii. 

272;^!!;. r. ' ‘ - pp. 20 S- 

214; hn . j .'’OTT. 

SEKU0. — A link in onr Lord’s genealogy (Lk 
AV Saruch). 

SERYANT.— See artt. Service, Slave ; and for 
‘ Servant of the Lord ’ see Prophet, p. 432^ 

SERYICE. — There are 5 words which with their 
derivatives are used to convey the idea of ' service ’ 
in the NT : \eiTOVpyeLv, 'XarpeijeLv, iunjpirTjs, diaKOUOS, 
and dovXos. Of these XeLTovpyeiv (Xgitos — dij/i&cnos and 
fyyov) is used to denote service rendered to the 
State. It indicates the unreckoned generosity, 
the uncalculating devotion of patriotic service of 
city or country. This idea is fully indicated in 
such passages as Ro 15^®, Ph 2^"^, and in connexion 
with diaKovLa in 2 Co 9^^. The word was early used 
in the Christian Church to indicate the service of 
God in special offices and ministries. Thus in the 
one passage in which it appears in the Gospels 
(Lk 1^^) it is used of the priest Zacharias, as it 
is afterwards used of the great High Priest in 
He 8^®-. Very much the same may he said of the 
second word Xarpe^eLv. In classical Greek it was 
used of the service of the gods, and in the NT it is 
used of the service rendered to Jehovah by the 
whole tribe of Israel (Ac 26'^ and Ho 9^). Thus 
Augustine says ; ‘ Xarpela . . . aut semper aut tarn 
frequenter ut fere semper, ea dicitur servitus quse 
pen irjci Jid colendum Deum’ (c. Faust. 20, 21). 
'Phi- (liMincL use of the word appears in all those 
passages in which it is used in the Gospels : Mt 
4^®, Lk 2^7. Though these words are full of 
-igroPn i; as used in the NT, we need not in this 
n-i id.' < \a:aine further into their use, inasmuch as 
thev do not appear in the Gospels in connexion 
with that form of service which Christ either illus- 
trated in Himself or explicitly taught. It is in 
the remaining words that we must find whatever 
(■ejK iii-i' i- -ij-gested by the terminology of the 
I'h ;niLG!:'r-. 

c i - 1 1 I ! in what was doubtless the original 
meaning of the word, i.e. ‘ one who waits at t^le,’ 
in Jn 2^’ ® (see also Mt 22^^ and Jn 12^). It repre- 
sents the servant in his activity rather than in any 
relation to his Lord. The dcdKopos executes the 
commands of his master. Thus, while in Mt 22^"^^ 
the dovXos invites the guests to the feast, it is the 
bcdKovos who expels the unworthy guest. Another 
word closelv allied in use to dtdKOPos is tjTT’gp^TTjs, 
‘the rower, ^ then the subordinate official, and then 
the performer of any hard labour (Mt 5^®, Lk 4^®). 
The difference between the two words is to be 
sought in the direction of the official relation of 
the biTTjpdrTjs to his master. 

By far the most commonly used word in this 
connexion is dovXos, ‘ the bondservant.’ It is used 
almost as an oqiii valent to dcdKovos to indicate the 
lowliness of the service rendered. Where the two 
words are brought into differ- 
ence between them seems while 

SedKovos indicates the activity of the servant, SovXos 
indicates rather the completeness of his subordina- 
tion. Thus, in speaking of Chri'^t, St. Paul calls 
Him the bidKovo^ of the circumcision (Ro 15®), while 
he says that He took upon Him the fjLop<p^v dodXov 
(Ph 2*^). So also in Lk 12^'^ watchfulness is the 
token of the activity of the servant. The humility 
of service, therefore, while not lacking entirely fi*om 
the Av'-onl dtaKopos, belongs more particularly to 
dovXos. It is on the lines of this distinction that 
the words of Christ as recorded in Mt 20^®* -® may 
be explained. Tliere it will be seen that, while 
SidKovos is the antithesis of /xeyas, the antithesis of 
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dovXos is found in TrpQros ; as though Christ would 
teach that true greatness lies in the doing of 
service, while the highest position in His King- 
dom belongs to him who will accept the lowly 
position of the slave. 

In this last passage and again in Lk 22-® Christ 
lays do\vn service as the law of His Kingdom. 
The position of a minister was that which He 
accepted for Himself ; ‘ He came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister’ (Mt 20“®), and He looked 
to those who would follow Him to accept a similar 
rule of life for themselves (Lk 22^^, Jn 18^®, cf. 
12^®). This idea of service as the law of the King- 
dom of God was no new one in Jewish thought. 
Many years before, the author of Is 40-56 had 
spoken of both the deliverer and the delivered as 
‘the servant of Jehovah.’ Both He who through 
suffering should redeem the people, and the people 
themselves, idealized as they were in the vision of 
the seer, were to serve. The one was to be ‘ de- 
spised and rejected of men,’ and the other, blind, 
deaf, plundered, and despised, was to be exalted 
by the very service in which he proved his sub- 
mission and obedience. Each was to be Jehovah’s 
dovXos. 

Tliroiigliout the parabolic teaching of Jesus the 
use of this word is sufficiently frequent to be sig- 
nificant ; but if He had given no other teaching in 
this connexion. His mind would have been suffi- 
ciently ■ ‘I . < 1 TTis !( d pnMbh- on the occa- 
sion win *• !!■ -io(-p(*: so ilu most menial 

of all menial service, v. ; lii-rfeet of His 
disciples. When at length His self-imposed task 
was complete, ‘ He said unto them, A servant is 
not greater than his Lord ; . . . I have given you 
an example that ye also should do as I have done 
unto you’ (Jn 13^"*^^). In this service, which Christ 
enjoins as well as accepts, there are one or two 
notes which are peculiarly His own. The first of 
these is, that it is a service which is not imposed 
upon the individual from outside, but is a spon- 
taneous act of submission. It was in this way 
that He Himself had entered upon that service 
fiop<p^p dodXov Xa^d}p (Ph 2’^), and it is in this way 
that He calls upon His disciples to serve (Mt 20‘-^®). 
Indeed, it was only thus that service could be of 
any moral value to the servant. The compelled 
service is barren of aught but the spirit of rebel- 
lion, and it finds no place in Christ’s scheme. The 
service that is nudged or unwilling is not to be 
discovered in His example. As St. Paul after- 
wards taught, there is a recognition of the freedom 
of the individual in this, that he is allowed to 
‘yield himself a servant unto obedience,’ and the 
bond which he thus casts upon himself grows 
closer with every subsequent acd of obedience (Ro 
6^®). The second note i.- that of completeness. 
This service is complete in its self-dedication and 
exclusive in its object. Christ ; < k*.*- -.'' 1,, -I from 
the beginning a sense of const ■ ; ' • i ■■ ' - • ■ I' • said 
that He must be in His Father’s house (Lk 2^^). 
His surrender to that compelling force was full ; 
He found it His ‘meat to do the will’ of His 
Father, and to accomplish His work (Jn 4®^). 
Equally full was the devotion which He realized, 
for He ‘did always the things that pleased him’ 
(Jn 829). 

These with the other passages already cited 
sufficiently indicate the character of the service 
which belongs to the Kingdom of God. It has a 
4efinite and undivided purpose. It is not qualified 
either in its sanction or in its claim to occupy and 
dominate the whole life of the Christian. Equally 
marked is its measure or intensity. Both in the 
terms that are used and in the examples afforded, 
it is taught that sacrifice, even that ultimate form 
of sacrifice which for mortals is realized in death, 
is the one condition of service. 
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T ; . . ” 7? ■ ■. ry and in the Li^e 

I - „ . . ' ■ ■ ; Westcott, 

from Work ; Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus^ i. p. 325 ff. ; Bruce, 
The Kingdom, of God^ p. 220 ; Peabody, Jesus Christ and the 
Social Question; Ely, Social n ■ > ("hristimiity ; Ljnnan 
Abbott, Christianity and Sociu' /'■* ^ ; S. D. Gordon, Quiet 
Talks on Service ; J, H. Thom, Laws of Life, 2nd ser. 347 ; 
Phillips Brooks, Addresses ^ 1; A. ~ ' ’ Xn- 

sjpiration (1904). "W*. ! ' . ■ I . 

SESSION. — In the exaltation of Jesus Christ 
which followed His death upon the Cross, three 
distinct stages are indicated, viz. the Hesurrec- 
tion, the Ascension, and the Session, which means 
the sifting or the state of being seated, Harnack 
indeed thinks that in some of the oldest accounts 
the resurrection and the sitting at the right hand 
of God are taken as parts of the same act, without 
mention of any ascension. But take one of these 
accounts : in Ro 8^^ St. Paul writes : Xpia-rbs 
'iTforovs 6 dirodavd^v fmXKov 5^ eyepdels ix veKpQv, 6s 
i(TTLV ev rod Beov, ds Kal ivrvyxdvet bir^p ijfiQv. 

^Here/ writes Swete {Apostles^ Creed, p. 67 f.), 
‘are four well-marked links in a chain of facts 
— our Lord’s Death, Resurrection, Session, .Inter- 
cession. It is difficult to see why the second and 
the third, the Resurrection and the Session, should 
he taken as parts of the same act, when the first is 
clearly distinct. If the Ascension is not men- 
tioned, it is hnplied in the Session, for it is con- 
trary to the usage of the NT to interpret eyelpeaQai 
of any exaltation beyond the mere recall from 
death. In other passages the ellipsis is equally 
easy to supply. Thus St. Peter’s words in Ac 2^^ 
{rhv ^l7}<ro\jv dvearigaev 6 Beds . . , ry odv rod Beov 

i^ojBeis) are interpreted by 1 P 3^^- (Sl (ivaa-rd(r€a}s 
’I?7<ro0 XpLcrrov, 6s icrrtv iv rod Beov, TropevBels els 

otpavBv), It would go against the whole tenor of 
the NT to regard them as merely diffierent names 
for the same event ; the Session is the glorified 
state into which the Ascension was the solemn 
entrance. 

The Session is related as a fact of history only 
in Mk 16’® : He ‘ sat down at the right hand of 
God,’ which belongs at latest to the earlier snb- 
Apostolic age. Yet this is not so remarkable 
when we remember that St. Matthew and St. 
John do not carry their accounts beyond the 
Resurrection. Its tinith, however, is ■ -‘.d- 

lislied by the fact that it wa- ti\pi'i‘-J \ , . ■ 

Christ Himself (Mt 19^^ 25®’ i. \i was the ful- 
filment of prophecy ; cf. Ps 110’, to which reference 
was made by the Lord (Mt 22^’* )> which was quoted 
by St, Peter (Ac 2^^) and the author of Hebrews 
(P®), and enlarged upon in Eph 1^®’- ; cf. also Ps 2® 
45®, Is 16®, Lk And it found a prominent place 
in the doctrinal system of the NT writers (Eph P®, 
Col 3’, He P- 8’ 10’^ Ro 8®^, 2 Co 5’® (/3%a rod 
Xpicrrod), 1 P 3®®, Rev 3^’). 

That Ps ’ ‘ ' ' ' fsianic sense bv the Jews of 

the time c ■ ■ ■ Mt 2242f., where His oppo- 


nents aia ' . • 'as speaking of the Christ ; 

and m many of their older exegetical v.T’tvT'-i ib*-> »i l( 
tion was adopted. J. ■ -r-i .-■> i- d T ■ 77 /’.-r/-//') /s I 'le ■ 'u* 

■ M, o, Ps 

1 S 3 S; ■ ■. R. (■.r.ii M. fii 111’ -iin.! 10 

■ Blessed be He, cau' - du K”!/ Mi ■"■.ah io 
according as it is said, “ The utterance of 
TT- 1 A My right hand,” and Abraham 

on His left. And the face of Xbralu.n, -r-v. pal* . aiid h.‘ 

“ The son of my son sits on the ral ’■ hn-ul. b i- \ c-i \ iio h ri " 
and the Holy One, Blessed be He, i . 1 “The 

son of thy son is at My right h m'. ■ . I - ■ - right 

hand”: and this is implied by (‘pifn), “Jehovah upon thy 

explain the words 

as refemng to AbrahMi'i <J (Aben Ezra, Mendels- 

sohn), Hezekiah, or Zerubbabel, with regard to which interpre- 
' ' ■ ■ ■ ‘ > K. * cit.; Pearson, On the Greed, 

,nr ■ A';' "o. ^ ■ 'J'tmes of Jesus the Messiah, 

'Til"-' -’ ■ i'T- Hastings’ D b; 
Extra Vol. p. 727), thinks ■■ ■ i i i. . ■. -.as to a Macca- 

Dssih . ■ year 141 b.c. 

■ I ■ resolution hereditary' high priest and 
piiaoe or me people. Delitzseh considers this Psalm the only 
one which is directly Messianic, in the sense that it contains 


prophecy immediately pointing to the person of a coming 
Anointed One, who w'as fully to set up God’s Kingdom on earth. 
On the whole question of interpretation consult Davison’s art. 
‘ Psalms ’ in Hastings’ T>B, vol. iv. p. 160. 

Accordingly the Session forms a distinct article 
C ascendit in coelos, sedet ad dexteram Patris ’) in 
the old Roman Creed as represented in the Greek 
confession of Marcellas and in the Latin of 
Rufinus, of which Harnack writes : ‘We may 
regard it as an assured result of research that the 
old Roman Creed . . . came into existence about 
or shortly before the middle of the second century.’ 
It is found also in a form of creed given by Ter- 
tullian(£?c Prcescr. Hceret. c. 13), ‘in ccelos ereptum 
sedisse ad dexteram Patris,’ and in another {de 
Virg. Vel, 1), ‘reeeptnm in coelis sedentem nunc 
ad dexteram Patris.’ Its importance is equally 
marked in the formulae of the Eastern Church, 
KaBLcravra iK de^iCcp rod JJarpSs (early Creed of Jeru- 
salem collected from Cyril), KaSecrOhra iv Se^L^ rod 
narp6s (Creed of the Apostolic Constitutions, vii. 
41), KaBeto/aevov iK de^cCjv rod JJarpSs (Creed of Con- 
stantinople). 

In NT the reference is sometimes to the act of 
taking a position ; cf. He 1® ‘ sat down (i/cdBiaev) 
on the right hand of the Majesty on high,’ which 
describes the solemn assumption of the seat of 
authority, which rightly bdongs to One whose 
dignity is expressed in such unique terms as are 
used in the ]>n*co«liiig cl a uses; and ‘throughout 
the Epistle to ilie Ilc^oicw-. (except 1’®, KdBou from 
LXX) the reference is uniformly to the act of 
taking the royal seat’ (Westcott on 10’®, cf. also 
Rev 3®’) ; in 12® the Perfect (Ke/cdBiKev), found in 
the best MSS, denotes the entrance on a per- 
manent state. In Mt 19®® *25®’ the reference is to 
taking the throne of His glory for ■ u :'i . The 
verb is twice used transitively *■' >!■ • i»‘ the 

action of the Father in raising Christ from the 
dead and making Him to sit at His right hand 
(Eph I®® and Ac 2®® RV). Elsewhere the Session is 
described rather as a state ; cf. Mt 26®A Lk 22®® 
(RV ‘shall be seated,’ Vulg. ‘erit sedens’), Col 3’ 
(od 6 XpLcrrSs iarcv . . . KaBfjp^evos, ‘ where (Christ is 
seated,’ RV), and Ro 8®^ 1 P 3®® where 6's ianv iv 
rod Beov has the sa:i‘'- : *:* Ps 110’ 

KdBov (LXX) also marks » "‘Ki' as dis- 

tinct from assumption of place. 

The Session is ST^oken of as ‘ at the right hand of 
God’ (Mk 16’®, Col 3’ et al, ; cf. Eph P® and Ac 2®® 
RVm), elsewhere variously, ‘ at the right hand of 
power’ (Mt 26®^), ‘of the power of God’ (Lk 22®®), 
‘ of the Majesty on high ’ (He 1®), ‘ of the throne of 
the Majesty in the heavens ’ (S’), ‘ of the throne of 
God’ (12®). The Greek is either iK de^Lwv, which is 
the uniform phrase in the Synoptics and in quota- 
tion of Ps 110’ (Ac 2®A He 1’®), or iv which is 
used in the Epistles (Ro 8®^ Eph 1®® et al, ; cf. Ac 
2®® ry Be^ig, ‘at the right hand, ^ RVm). It is diffi- 
cult to determine what is the exact force of the 
expression. God is Spirit, He has no body, and He 
is omnipresent, ■ ■ "* ' right hand of God 

is everywhere ' ' ■ • : ^ >ie est). Therefore 

its use as referring to the Father is to he taken as 
a necessary accommodation to our limited minds, 
which can think only in terms of time and space, 
and which can have no conception of pure spirit. 
Among men, to be set on one’s right hand has a 
well-defined ib signifies to be in the 

highest place "i I !(»''!» -nr, to be recognized as a 
sharer in rule ; cf. 1 K 2’®, Ps 45®, Mt 20®’ ; Jos. 
Ant, VI. xi. 9 [TTapaKadecrBivroiv adrcp, rou fikv iraidhs 
AoivdBov [1 S 20®®] iK de^Lcbv), Thus ‘ Hiempsal . . . 
dextra Adherbaleni adsedit . . . quod apud Numi- 
das honori ducitur’ (Sallust, -T’ ' 3). See 
art. ‘Symbol’ in Hastings’ D/h \<f.. p. 172. 

This is the sense in which the Fathers interpret 
the words ; as Westcott points out in his notes on 
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He 8 ^, they carefully avoided all puerile authropo- 
morphism in their treatment of ‘ the right hand of 
Ood ’ ; for exampl ' ■ ''* • majestatissum- 
n i M 1 1 1 < 1 ’ 1 (; gl < »ri ; 5 ! 1 1 . ■ ■ ■ ; '-osperitatis dehe- 

mus per dexteram intelligere in qua lilius sedet’ 
(Primas.) ; ovx Trept/cXeterai 6 Oebs^ dXX’ tW to 

d/xoTLjULov avTov d€LxOfj rh Trpbs rbv Traripa (Theophy- 
laet). 

As regards Jesus Christ, however, it is not so 
clear that the expression is entirely figurative. 
He ascended with His human body, which was 
i"d--.'o -loiiliC ‘1 and freed from many of its previous 
I'm!: ,ii ; i-ut it belongs to the very essence of 
the idea of a body that it should occupy a certain 
definite space. Since, then, His body cannot be 
ubiquitous, it seems necessary to think of it a.s 
raised at the Ascension to some distinct place. ‘ He 
went into the place of all places in the universe 
of things, in situation most eminent, in quality 
most holy, in dignity most excellent, in glory most 
illustrious, the inmost sanctuary of God’s temple 
above’ (Barrow, Sermon on the Ascension), Thus 
Stier holds fast ^ the certain ttou of heaven, yea, of 
the throne of God in it.’ And Meyer (on Mk 16^^, 
Eph l-°) says the expio.won is not to be transferred 
into a vague conception of a statxis ccelestis^ of a 
higher relation to the world and the like, but is to 
be left as a specification of place ; for Christ is 
with His glorified body, as atjvdpovos of the Father, 
on the seat Avhere Divine Majesty is enthroned 
(cf. Mt 6 ®), from which hereafter He will return 
to judgment ; meantime Pie is patiently waiting 
at the centre of all worship and power (lie 10 ^^* : 

cf. also Ellicott on Eph This view agrees with 
the tenor of the Holy Scriptures, which seem to 
imply that while God is everywhere, yet there is 
a place (described as iv ■u-ip7)XoLs, iv obpavots) where 
He specially manifests Himself in peculiar glo^ 
to heavenly beings (cf. Is 6 ^ 66 ^ Ps 2'^ 102 ^^, 1 Ti 
6 ^®), whence the Holy Spirit and the voice of God 
came (Mt 3^®* Jn 1228). Yet, on the other hand, 
Milligan (The Ascension of Our Lord, Lect. I.) 
points out that heaven in the NT ‘is contrasted 
with earth less as one jdace than as one state is 
contrasted with another,’ comparing Jn 3^* ‘No 
man hath ascended into heaven, but he that 
descended out of heaven, even the Son of Man 
which is in heaven’ [but do not give 6 (by 

iv rep otipavep], and quoting Westcott (on He 1 ®), 

‘ all local association must be excluded,’ the refer- 
ence being to dignity and honour, not locality ; 
cf. also Jn 410 ^ Grimm-Thayer says 

‘that these ex])re'^^ion< are to be understood in 
this figurative sense and not of a fixed and definite 
place in the highest heavens, will be questioned by 
no one who carefully considers Rev 32 ^.’ See also 
Abbott, ‘ Ephesians ^ (ad l^®), in the ICC, 

Sitting at the right hand of God is the com- 
pendious description of the present life of Christ 
in glory. It is evident from those passages which 
speak of it as a continuous state, that the expres- 
sion cannot be taken literally, otherwise they 
would convey the idea that the attitude of sitting 
is perpetual. Besides, we find simply ‘is at the 
right hand'’ in Ro 8®^, 1 P 322 ; in otlier places He 
is 1 a difierent attitude, as standing 

(A.- 7 . . (Rev 2 ^ 3^ 14^); and John (Rev 

1 ^ 8 / ii*m ■t,lrt about at the breasts with a 
golden girdle ’ (which was ‘ worn in this manner by 
priests when they were engaged in active service ’ 
[Milligan]). 

In the vision of St. Stephen a beautiful explanation of the 
^standing*’ has long- been given, viz. that he saw Jesus as 
risen from His throne and in the act of coming to help His 
suffering servant and faithful martyr. So Meyer, Trench, 
Ooiiybeare and Howson, et aL, following Chrysostom, t/ 
ItrrSirot, xoc) xetOvunov, Iva ttiv ^vriX'/j'^iv 'rv.v sis rov 

/jtMprvpoL' xici yhp nst ‘roZ TotTpos Xz-ysToci ‘ avaeo-ra o OsoS,* and 
“Gregory the Great, ‘Stephanus in labore certaminis positus 1 
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stanteiu vidlt quern adjutorem habuit.’ See the Collect for 
St. Stephen’s Day, and Alford’s note on Ac 7^^, where he inclines 
to a different interpretation. 

The Session of Christ is connected with His work 
as King, Priest, Intercessor, and Judge. (1) It 
expresses His . majesty ^ thereby 

He entered on ^ tiie full and jiermanent participa- 
tion in the Divine glory, not merely resuming the 
glory which He had resigned at the Incarnation 
( J II 17 ®), hut receiving the added glory won by His 
obedience even unto the death of the Cross (Ph 
2®^-, He^ 2^) ; thereby the promises made to David 
his son were fulfilled (cf. Ps 2® 24^ 1 Co 
ir>- , Tpli L2®^-). All power is given unto Him in 
heaven and in earth (Mt 28^®), God ‘ hath put all 
things in subjection under his feet’ (1 Co 152 ’'). 
(2) It betokens ci ■ ” " .7 work (He 10^2e.) . 

His earthly life q ■ ■ i, ■ suffering and the 
humiliation ended; yet not inactivity, for Jn 5 ^'^ 
still holds true of the exalted Christ ; such perfect 
rest as ‘answers to the being of God “who worketh 
hitherto” without effort and without failure’ (West- 
cott, The Historic Faith, Art. vi. ), and is consistent 
with His readiness to sympathize with His people 
on earth, and to help them in time of need ; cf. 
He 2^8 4^^^*. (3) It signifies His unique dignity 

and honour. In God’s presence the angels stand, 
or fall on their faces (Is 62, 1 K 22^®) ; the priests 
stood in the Temple when ministering (He 10^^). 
He alone is said to sit on God’s right hand, rb 
eardvai rod XeLTovpyety icrrl (rruxeiov, oifKOvv rb KOidrjerdai. 
rod XevTovpyGLddcLL, and rovro o^x^ rod iepicos dXXcL rodrov 
(p UpaerdaL iKeivov XPV (Chrys. ). Qeby ’4xoP‘€v dpxt-^pda. 
rb ycLp Kad^crdai oddevb^ (LXKov ^ de '' 'T’ ■ 

(4) It expresses His dignity as Fr> ■ A > 

cott remarks (Add. Note on Ht ^ il- , :■* ' ■> 

Epistle to the Hebrews His Session is always 
(excei^t in 1^®) connected with the fulfilment of 
priestly work, of which it marks two different 
aspects. Before He sat down He fulfilled the type 
of Aaron, offering the sacrifice of Himself and 
i'.to heaven, into the presence of God. 

* iMisji- time He fulfils thero>jl [vi '•Ibood of 
Melchizedek ; He intercedes for 'ir 11 {‘h*:!- re- 

l^resentative (Ro 8®^, He 72 ®, 1 Jn 2^) 
their petitions and praises (He 13^®, Ro ■ . s''., 

securing access for His people now to ‘ the holy 
place’ where He Himself is, by His blood (He 
41® 10^8^’ )j s-nd acting as a minister (XeLrcvpybs) of 
the sanctuary and of the true tabernacle (82 where 
see Westcott’s note) : He also rules and guides His 
Church, huiiigvith Hi- .ilv m\ even unto the 

end of the world (Mr lS- . .Mi-i in i I 1-5 midst where 
two or three jnc gallKired together in His name 
(182®). (5) It TIi- vork as Judge, Avhich is 

the aspect ’ ' " ■ ■ ' ‘ the Gospels (Mt 192® 

Mk : : • ■!■.. . 2 Co 5^® ‘the judg-- 

ment-seat of Christ’). Thus we are to understand 
hy the Session thatCbr:-- . ji' ■jomplished on 

earth the work of b’:ip;i«‘i, !•••' occupies the 
place of highest honour, most exalted majesty, 
and perfect bliss, and that God has conferred upon 
Him all pre-eminence of dignity, power, favour, 
and foli( ily. With regard to the particular form 
in wliicb iliis is expressed, Sanday (in his art. 
‘Jesus Christ’ in TT.'i-liiiL;--’ T)B ii. p. 642^) well 
says : ‘We speak of rliiiig-- Kara dvOpwirov ; or 

rather, we are content to echo in vogfird iotliem 
the language of the Apostles and oi ilie first 
Christians, who themselves spoke Kara dvOpooTov. 
The reality lies behind the veil.’ See also art. 
Ascension. 

Litbratuee, - -Di'ri I u-y, an. ’ A-ccii'jioii* ':i TTr.-tia^s’ LJB, 
vol. i. ; Sanda>. ‘-lo- (h \u\ li. p. Swete, The 

Apostles' CreeS • ixn(\ Epistle to 

* "I""..' Th' A.'yi‘ro-'‘ui »/ O'lr :Txrnch,Exposi- 

- . (ni, //>•' Movof. b\i. \\. : iVai-'sOM. Exposition 

The relation of the Session of Christ to 
±n$ presence among Ilis people and to the I.ntheran doctrine of 
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His ubiquity is discussed at length in Martensen’s Christian 
Dogmatics^ §§ 174-180. W. H. DuNDAS. 

SETH.— Tlie patriarch, mentioned as a link in 
onr Lord’s genealogy (Lk 3^®). 

SEVEN, SEVENTY.— See Numbee. 

SEVEN WOKDS, THE. — These words, spoken 
hy our Lord from the cross, are recorded by the 
diliere' ' ■ i. ’* one by St. Matthew and St. 

Mark ■■ * ■ by St. Luke, and three by 

St. John. “ The*' progressive stages by which they 
are characterized may be taken to show a gradual 
unfolding of the will and purpose of God for the 
redemption of mankind. They seem to sum up 
in themselves the whole of t’- ■ | T’ e first 

three words, ' Father, forgive ! !■;■■■ know 
not what they do’ (Lk ‘Verily I say unto 

thee, To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise’ 
(Lk and ‘Woman, behold thy son . . . 

behold thy mother’ (Jn 19^®;^’^), were spoken be- 
tween the third and the sixth hour, and ^ they 
reveal to us the great High Priest, in His life of 
ministry, for the transgressors, ]^o- 

claimiiig is.ii - on '.(» mo penitent, aii-l I J*'-:!*!;:' TTia 
own. The two next words, ‘My G‘"L 

why hast thou forsaken me?’ (Mi M'v lo-';, 
and ‘ I thirst ’ ( Jn 19-®), were spoken in the dark- 
ness ; nature is wrapped in gloom as the God-man, 
bearing the burden and the curse of sin that is not 
His own, reveals to us something of the mystery of 
suffering. The two last words, ' It is finished’ (Jn 
19^®), and ‘ Father, into thy hands I commend my 
^irit ’ (Lk 23^), were spoken in the restored light. 
They reveal to us the victory, the completed work, 
and the entering into rest. All seven words are 
words of love It was love that animated Him from 
the time when ‘ for us men and for our salvation 
He came down from heaven, and was incarnate hy 
the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and was made 
Man’ (Nicene Creed). It was love that entered 
into the whole of His life on earth, but that love 
shines with its brightest lustre in the cross. His 
ministry of intercession, of reconciliation, of bless- 
ing, His suffering, His tliirsting, His triumph, all 
reach their climax in the cross. They are the out- 
come of the great love wherewith He so loved us 
that He gave Himself for us. 

1. ‘Father, forgive them; for they know not 

what they do.’ — This first word was probably 
spoken when the soldiers were driving the nails 
into His hands and feet, and were about to lift up 
the cross with its sacred burden and plant it in 
the ground. From His hard bed, the cross, while 
suffering untold agony, He intercedes for them, 
and adds to His intercession an excuse for their 
deed, ‘They know not what they do.’ In one 
sense they did know, they must have known, even 
those rough Roman soldiers, that they were per- 
petrating an act of ; lelty ; but nmiilias-i' y 

with suffering had ■ i ■!• ■ ■ i callous. Ii wri" ju.' i 

of their woik ; they were paid to do it, and they 
did it. But they did not know all, they did not 
know that they were crucifying the Lord of glory, 
they were but unconscious instruments doing what 
they were bidden ; and so the Saviour prayed for 
them and made excuse for them, and not for them 
only, but for all who had taken part in that deed of 
violence, for all who, during all the ages that have 
since elapsed, have been crucifying the Son of God 
afresh. 

2. ‘ To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise.’ 

— Having interceded for the transgressors, Christ 
from His cross proclaims pardon to the penitent 
robber on his cross. This man had been one of a 
band of robbers, perhaps the same hand to which 
Barabhas belonged, a hand of men living wild and 


reckless lives ; and now both he and his fellow, 
having fallen victims to the power against which 
they have been in revolt, are '-iiluiiiig the ex- 
treme penalty of the law. (’nieilH'i v. iili them, 
in the same condemnation,^ is the pure and holy 
Jesus, who did no sin, neither was guile found 
in His mouth. He was numbered with the trans- 
gressors. He descended to the lowest deiDtli _ of 
human degradation that He might lift humanity 
to the height of holiness and heaven. From His 
cross He will exert a world- wide attraction : ‘ I, if 
I he lifted up from the earth, wdll draw all men 
unto me’ (Jn 12^^); and now this attraction is 
beginning. Both these robbers had at first reviled 
the Holy Sufferer ; one remained hardened and 
impenitent to the end, but the other was brought 
to a better mind. Pe'rhaps this was not the first 
time that this man had seen the Christ ; he may 
have been among those who listened to His words 
on some previous occasion, he may have seen some 
of His miracles ; now, however, he is brought face 
to face with the power of His love, conviction 
dawns Yvithin him, he sees himself in his true light ; 
g his fellow, he says, ‘Dost not thou fear 
g thou art in the same condemnation ? 
And we indeed justly, for we receive the due reward 
of our deeds; but this man hath done nothing 
amiss’ (Lk 23^®- •^^). He confesses his sins, and not 
only is there a confession of sins but a wonderful 
faith, and this faith is manifested, not when Christ 
is at the height of His popularity, but in the depth 
of His humiliation. He sees in the cross a throne, 
and in the thorn-crowned sufferer a king seated 
upon it, and he prefers his request, ‘ Lord, remem- 
ber me, when thou comest in thy kingdom.’ And 
Jesus turns to this penitent robber and proclaims 
the gospel of forgiveness, ‘ To-day shalt thou be 
with me in paradise. ’ 

3. ‘Woman, behold thy son . . . behold thy 

mother,’— Christ from His cross has interceded for 
the sinful world, He has proclaimed the gospel of 
forgiveness to the penitent rohbp ; but He has yet, 
in the progressive stages of His ministry of love, 
another blessing to bestow. In this word our Lord 
comes near His own. His first word was for His 
enemies; His second for one who had been His 
enemy, but was no longer one ; His third was for 
those who had never been His enemies— for His 
mother and the disciple whom He loved. ‘ There 
stood by the cross of Jesus his mother’ (Jn 19‘-^®). 
For this the aged Simeon had prepared her, when, 
taking the infant Jesus in his arms, he had told 
her that a sword should i)i€'»'- her own 

soul (Lk 2^®) ; and now these - ■ being ful- 

filled. Jesus from His cross beholds His mother, 
and is mindful of the years which He had si)ent 
under her tender care in the quiet home of 
Nazareth. He had told her, both when she found 
Him in the Temple and also at the marriage feast 
in Cana (Lk 2^^, Jn 2^), that there was a higher duty 
than that which He owed to her, a higher relation- 
ship than that between mother and son, — He was 
not only her son, He was also her Lord, — yet the 
earthly i-ol { 1 1 i o n -1 1 1 ) » W not f orgot ten. He will not 
depart bofor(‘ He lia^ provided a home for her; 
with His parting breatlr He commits her to the 
care of the disciple whom He loved: ‘Woman, 
behold thy son . . . behold thy mother.’ 

4. ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 

X long -■-Mcc (J Ibt'' intervenes between 
the third and wninl- ‘From the sixth 

hour there was darkness over all the land unto the 
ninth hour ’ (Mt 27^). The first three words were 
spoken before the darkness, hut now a change has 
come — darkness reigns on Calvary, as if God had 
drawn a veil over the scene. Three hours of silence 
and darkness. It is the climax of the sufferings of 
our Lord, the hour and power of darkness; what 
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takes place we know not ; He trod the winepress 
alone (Is 63^). He is alone in His conflict with the 
powers of evil, dark without, dark within, — how^ 
dark we may gather from the awful cry that 
escaped from His lips at the end of those long 
hours, ‘ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me? ’ 

What did it mean? It did not mean that He 
was forsaken by His Father. Had not the Father 
said, ‘ This is my beloved son in whom I am well 
pleased’ (Mt ? Had not He Himself said, 

‘ Behold the hour cometh, yea, is now come, that 
ye shall be scattered, every man to his own, and 
shall leave me alone : and yet I am not alone, 
because the Father is with me ’ ( Jn 16^^) ? But there 
\vas a connexion bet\veen the death of Christ and 
sin ; it was an atonement for sin : ‘ The Lord hath 
laid on him the iniquity of us all ’ (Is 53®). And 
the misery of sin is that it hides the face of God. 
It is the loss of God’s iiresence ; and Christ, as our 
representative, in bearing our sins, entered into 
our condition, involving the consciousness of the 
loss of God’s presence. He felt as though God had 
hidden His face. He descended with us into the 
depth of our -b'-j! .i 1,:' made like unto us in all 
things, yet without sin. But the mystery of this 
bitter cry we, with our finite understandings, can 
never fathom : * I and the Father are one,’ and yet 
‘ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? ’ 
This the early Christians fully realized, for in their 
oft-repeated litanies they used to say, ‘By Tliy 
sufferings known and unknown, good Lord deliver 
us.’ See also art. Dereliction. 

5. ‘I thirst.’ — ‘The last word,’ it has been said, 

‘ was the cry of the human soul in separation ; this 
is the cry of the human body in its weakness.’ 
The darkness is now passing away, and as, at the 
Tem|)tation, He suffered hunger when the crisis 
'was over, so now He gives expression to the thirst* 
that is parching Him. Intense thirst was usually 
the most intolerable part of the suffering of those 
who were crucified, and He had been hanging there 
for six long hours, His open wounds scorched by 
the blazing sun. Two draughts were offered to 
our Lord : the one He refused, the other He ac- 
cepted ; the one which He refused was the ‘ vinegar 
mingled with gall ’ (Mt 27^^) or the ‘ wine mingled 
\ 1 's ■ (Mk 15'^). It was a cup of wine 

" ■ . bitter herbs of a narcotic tendency, 
and it was given in kindness to condemned male- 
factors to deaden jiain. Our Lord refused the 
soporific ; He would not meet death with His 
senses stupefied ; but the undrugged wine which was 
offered to Him when He said ‘ I thirst,’ He accepted. 
He w'ould not add to His sufferings by refusing the 
cooling draught. 

6. ^ It is finished.’ — The conflict is over and the 
victory won. Christ from His cross announces 
to the world that all is finished. Ter^Xea-rat. In 
one word He sums up the whole of man’s redemp- 
tion. Finished was all that prophecy had fore- 
told and type foreshadowed. Finished was the 
work whicli His Father had given Him to do. He 
looks back on His life from the time when He said, 
‘Lo, I come to do thy will, 0 God’ (He 10®), and 
is able to say with regard to eA'ery jot and tittle of 
His life’s work, ‘It finished.’ He has made a 
full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and 
satisfaction for the sins of the whole world. We 
enter into no theory, of the Atonement, we accept 
it as a fact ; we know that the chasm between God 
and man, formed by the sin of man, has been 
bridged over, and that the way to the Father is 
open, for ‘when He had overcome the sharpness 
of death, He opened the Kingdom of heaven to all 
believers’ {Te Deum). 

7. ‘Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.’ — The two last words were spoken in rapid 


succession. Tlie word of victory is followed by 
the word of rest — rest after the burden and heat of 
the day. It is a word of calm, beautiful trust, of 
perfect sympathy between the Father and Son, 
revealing to us what death was to Christ and what 
it is to all those wdio are united to Christ by a 
living faith ; that it is not a leap in the dark, not a 
plunge into an unknown void, but a going home. 

‘ Man goeth forth unto his work and to his labour 
until the evening’ (Ps 104®®), and then cometh 
rest— rest with Christ in Paradise. Death is the 
summing up of the life ; repeated acts form habits, 
habits form character, and character is the snm- 
total of the life, which we carry with us into the 
unseen world. To live the forgiven life, the life 
that is being formed and fashioned after the life of 
Christ, by tlie power of the Holy Ghost — this is 
the true pr(‘i<}u.u ion for death. This alone can 
rob death oi ii.'^ -ring ; one with Christ in our life, 
we shall be one with Him in our death. ‘ To me 
to live is Christ, and to die is gain ’ (Ph 1®^). ‘ Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit.’ 

Literature. — The Lives of Christ, esp. Edersheim, Life and 
Times., ii. 593-610' ; Stier, Words of the Lord Jesus^ in loc. ; 
Tholuck, Light from the Cross ; Stalker, Trial and Death of 
Jesus Christ ; F. W. Robertson, Sermons^ iv. 307 ; Fairbairn, 
Studies in the Life of Christy 324:; C. Stanford, Voices jtroin 
Calvary (1893); W. R. Nicoll, Seven Words from the Cross (1896); 
M. Creighton, Lessons from the (7ross (1898), 75-132; W. Lowrie, 
Gaudium Crucis OSOhf ROWLAND EllIS. 

SEYENTY.— The mission of the Seventy,* re- 
corded in Lk 10, belongs to the third year of onr 
Lord’s public ministry. They were sent forth some 
time after the T: .i n , ; • n . s (10^), when the Gali- 
laean ministry of Jesus had closed, and when He had 
‘set his face to go to Jerusalem’ (9®^). The mis- 
sion of the Twelve had taken place in the previous 
year (9^* ^®).t Seventy w.i- I’ogjij dt-il by the Jews 
as a complete number of pi any important 

work.t Our Lord may Ii.mvo Ii.pI -pccially in view 
(1) the -ov oidy olders under Moses, who was a type 
of Iliin-clf; (2; the Hebrew tradition that the 
nations scattered at Babel were seventy in number 
(pseud. -Jon. Targ. on Gn 11®), § just as the appoint- 
ment of the Twelve may have been suggested by 
the number of the tribes of Israel. 

1. The office and mission of the Seventy resemble 
those of the Twelve. — (1) A twofold commission is 
given in each case to preach and to heal, Mt 10'^’®, 
Lk 10®. (2) Instruction is given to both (a) to 

go in pairs, two and two, Mk Lk 10^ in order 
to strengthen their testimony and to give mutual 
help and sympathy ; (5) to take with them neither 
purse (for the labourer is worthy of his entertain- 
ment), nor wallet (for needless encumbrance was to 
be avoided), nor shoes, i.e. in addition to the 
sandals which they wore (for sandals befitted the 
poor, shoes the well-to-do), Mt 10®- Mk 6®, Lk 
10^. II (3) In each case the burden of the message 
was ‘Peace’ and tb- ‘K’ .; s of God.’ Peace 
was and still is the I', - ■ salutation; 

* Some very ancient MSS (BDMR) read Seventy-two (l/3Stf/A?5- 
xovToe. ; but NACLS, etc., omit Mo. 

t Although only Luke mentions the Seventy, indications of 
Jesus having a wider circle of ‘ disciples ’ than the Twelve are 
found elsewhere, as in Jn 6^6, Ac 1^5, 1 Co 166. 

X The descendants of Jacob who entered Goshen were scventv 
(Gn 4627). Seventy elders assisted Mos'es in i-he work of judg- 
ment and instruction (Ex 1825 24®, Nu 11 ^'*- 25). The Saiihednn 
consisted of seventy besides the presidcnii (Hastings, DJi iv. 
399). The LXX is so called from the tradition (firs.b told in a 
literary fiction usually ascribed to about n.c. *200) that seventy 
or, more exactly, seventy-two elders executed the version 
(Hastings' DD iv. 438). Josephus appointed seventy rulers of 
Galilee {JBJ ii. xx. 5). 

§ Seventy-two, according to Clem. Recogn. ii, 42. See Driver, 
Dt. p. 355 f. 

II A somewhat similar prohibition existed (no staff, shoes, 
scrip, or purse) for those about to enter the Temple : so that 
this particular instruction to the Seventy may suggest that 
those sent forth were to perform their service in the spirit of 
worshippers (Edersheim, The Temple, etc. p. 42). 
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the Tviri^«lou’ of Co-} was the Jews’ highest aspira- 
tion. ’I'iie however, like the Twelve, 

would use these words, doubtless, with a fresh 
significance. Peace would include peace with God 
as well as with men, peace of conscience, the peace 
of disciplesliip to a perfect Master (Mt ll^s-so) . the 
Kingdom of God would be, not a mere external, but 
an internal theocracy, the reign of God within as 
well as over men (Sit 12^^, Sik ; and this 

Empire of God was Peace. (4) In both instructions 
the warning is added that they would be as sheep 
or lambs amid wolves, Mt 10^®, Lk 10^. The 
Seventy, like the Twelve, were to be prepared for 
persecution and tribulation. Even in Christ’s 
lifetime there are indications of His followers being 
persecuted (Jn 9^'^ 12^®) ; and some of the Seventy 
at least were destined to suffer for Christ’s sake. 

2, On the other hand, there are important differ- 

ences in the two commissions, (1) The mission of 
the Twelve was permanent ; they were pre-emi- 
nently Christ’s Apostles : that of the Seventy was 
temporary ; they -V • i * . , , hody, from view, 

like the Seven of ' ' ■ , ■ the office of evan- 

gelist, without Aposioiic slulus, continues (Ac 21®, 
Eph 4^^). (2) The Twelve were not only to minis- 

ter, hut to administer-“to exercise discipline and 
gov'criniioid (Jt\ 20^®, Ac l-®“26). To the Seventy no 
Midi funcii^ui'- were committed : they were simply 
preachers and healers. (3) The commission to the 
Twelve was expressly limited to ' the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel.’ " Go not into the way of the 
Gentiles, and into any city of the Samaritans 
enter ye not ’ (Mt 10®* ®). It was expedient at first 
to postpone the obtrusive extension of the privi- 
leges oi the Riiigdoin beyond the Jews, lest these 
should be pi-i.^judicod against the gospel. By the 
time, however, that the Seventy were sent forth, 
Christ Himself had gone into ' the borders of Tyre 
and Sidon’ (in addition to His earlier visit to 
Samaria), and had healed the Syrophoenician’s 
daughter (Mk 7^^). TT'-_ cNdph- liad thus been 

educated so far into i* M.i/.;: i"r. il:.n the Kingdom 
was intended to embrace others tlian Je*ws. The 
restriction, accordingly, is omitted in the commis- 
sion to the Seventy, although there is no positive 
evidence that any of them preached, at this time, 
to Gentiles. (4) The commission to the Twelve 
included not only healing, but raising from death : 
that to the Seventy omits the latter. It is notable 
that only Apostles in the special sense are ever 
represented in the NT as raising the dead (Ac 9^® 
20^* (5) A definite itinerary was arranged for 

the Seventy : they were to ^o ‘ into every city and 
place where Jesus himself intended to come ’ (Lk 
10^), so as to prepare the way for Him. Their 
mission field thus included the coimtry east of the 
Jordan, which was visited hy our Lord during (liK 
closing year of His niiTii^i rv. (6) A ."pocial^ fcjiiuro 
of the directions to the Sc\ cmi \- was the injunction 
to ' salute no man bv Llio v jiy ’ The ‘ time when 
he should he received up ’ was at hand : there were 
many places still to be visited ; delay in 'projiariiig 
the way must be avoided ; the profuse ;m(i elabor- 
ate salutations, customary on a journey, must be 
f ■■ 

3. ■ ■ of the Seventij (Lk lO^'^"^®). (1) Their 

return collectively is related ; but we need not 
infer, what the nature of the ease must have pre- 
vented, that they all returned simultaneously. 
As Christ approaelied some town or di^irict in iho 
itinerary, some pair out of the Seventy would 
report the outcome of their particular mission. 
(2) The Seventy return with exultation. Their 

* Cr'':h* (Tit ' TT'J;/ Land and the Bible, i. pp. 328-329) de- 
'ri'isi'lii-'nl'; 'h*' salutation of two Orientals in Palestine 
even at the present day. On meeting, each lays his right hand 
on his heart, then raises it to his brow or mouth. Thereafter 
they take hold each of the other’s hand, and a series of par- 
ticular inquiries follows, taking up considerable time. 


satisfaction culminated in this : ‘ Even demons are 
subject to us in thy name.’ There was >i)ineLliiiig 
commendable, and something defective in their joy. 
It was right to rejoice in the power of exorcism, but 
there was a higher joy of which, apparently, the3^ 
thought little, the joy of enrolment among the 
servants of God. Accordingly (3) the^ Lord {a) 
manifr-l- TT - ‘ T was bih« ig Satan 

fall li s'.-'n ■■iaven’,* iT lb- had 

been in spirit during the 

progress of their mission, {h) He assures them of 
security against real harm from the powers of evil. 
Although they were among ‘serpents and scor- 
pions,’ ‘ nothing shall in any wise hurt you ’ ; a 
special providence would he their privilege, {c) 
He raises their aspirations to a higher level. Even 
to die in such a service would be ‘ gain ’ ; their 
‘ names are written in heaven ’ (cf . Is 4^, Dn 12^). 
They were fellow-Avorkers with the King, whose 
cause, even should they suffer tribulation, must 
prevail. 

4. The credibility of the mission of the Seventy 
has been doubted by Strauss, Baur, de Wette,*^ 
and othi '1' the silence of the other 

Gospels r- g h : 2 the lack of later authen- 
tic trace i ’ m' Y( vi-'*: \ ; the close resemblance 
between the mission of the Seventy and that of the 
Twelve, being suggestive, it is argued, of confusion. 

(1) The argument from silence is not strong ; 
because, owing to the temporary character, so far 
as appears, of the commission, there was nothing 
in the organization of the Church, as it existed 
when the three Gospels were written, such as would 
constrain an Evangelist to relate the history of the 
Seventy ; whereas the position and work of the 
Twelve made it natural, if not necessary, to give 
some account of the origin of the Apostolate. (2) 
The fact that Luke relates also the mission of the 
T^velve, and the notable differences (chronological 
and circumstantial) between the accounts of the 
two missions, render it highly improbable that 
the two narratives refer to a single event. (3) It 
is inaccurate to say that there is no authentic 
trace of the Seventy in later times. Philip ‘ the 
evangelist’ was probably, from tins de^gnalion 
(Ac 21®), one of them. Clement of Alexandria, 
writing in the latter part of the 2nd cent,, names 
Barnabas, Matthias, and Cephas, who Giad the 
same name with the Apostle,’ as others of the 
Q.-. • J - ' T’ ■ ' dorian Eusebius, without giving 

■ . ■ , bes that the Barsabbas of Acts 
j,' ■ ■ mentioned in 1 Co are said 

to have been of the same company, i The early 
‘ii ( .msir-- of the Seventy as an orgnni/Mf ion 
is readily accounted for. They had no autlioriiy 
as rulers such as w^ould make the appointment of 
successors requisite. One, as we have seen, be- 
came an Apostle ; Philip became one of the 
‘ Seven ’ of Ac 6 ; a considerable number were pro- 
bably included in one or other of the orders of 
evangelists, prophets, pastors, and teachers (Eph 
4^1). The individuals thus, for the most part, 
doubtless survived, snid more or less in- 

fluential positions; all hung !i !l‘(‘ office itself, like 
that of the 'Seven,’ (.i-.ipp' .jrw ■..<? 

* Strauss, Life of Jesus, ii. 94-96 ; Baur, T • . ■ ' ‘ . pp. 
435, 498; de Wette, ErUdrung Luc. p. 79 : K >■ , ■ . p. 

267. 

t Strom, ii. 20, Bypotyposeis, v., as quoted by Eus. i. 12. 

i Eus. i. 12. 

§ \ pi'.''( -"v db v'uiMplete catalogue of the Seventy is given by 
ido-Do'oi sn «H ('•jil' cent.) as follows James (brother of 
i*i‘ I onh, Tiiroih\, T:bus, Barnabas, Ananias, Stephen, Philip, 
I*”- ■ iM,-. N" ■'.■n-r Simon, Nicolas, Farmenii'-, Clt^opns, .SM,-.', 
" \ - m:-, Epenetus, Andronicus, Xirplia-. 1 ib.-mii-. 

Stachys, Apelles, Aristohulus, Narcissus, Horudioii, Biifi:-, 
A^jnneritus, Phlegon, Hemes, Hermas, Patrobas, Rhodion, 
Jason, Agabus, Linus, Gaiu-. ?' ” ■' - O’ Jp;.' », 

Lucius, Tertius, Erastus, I*-! _■ - IW - 

Quartus, Apollos, Cephas, > - ■ ■ ■ i I !■ (“■i 

Marcus, Joseph Barsabbaa, Xi » o (■.ssc’-, o 
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5. The appointment ^ ■ for a definite 

ministry, yet without ■■■■!(>!.; s ■ authority such 
as was conferred on the Twelve, is significant and 
instructive. Our Lord does not appear to have 
instituted any definite and detailed form of Chui*ch 
government, hut to have left such outward arrange- 
ments to the Apostles as His chosen disciples, and 
through them eventually to the Church itself, 
under tlie guidance of the Holy Spirit. Yet the 
appohunieiu ot the Seventy clearly indicates the 
principle that Christian ministry, including preach- 
ing, is neither to he confined to those who hear 
rule, nor regarded as entitling those who exercise 
such ministry to receive office as rulers. On the 
one hand, some who are ahle to give valuable service 
to the Church as or teachers may not 

be suitable, or ever, i i - ;:i! r ''I- may not be required 
at the time, for rulership. On the other hand, 
those who bear rule in the Church are not, in the 
spirit of hierarchical exclusiveness, to discourage 
brethren who (Avithout having the faculty or opj)or- 
tunity of government) possess some useful gift, 
from exei’cising it under due for the 

good of the Church and of the ■ ■■ at large. 

Literature. — Trench, Studies in the Gospels, 231-242; 
Plummer, ‘St. Luke’ in ICC', A. B. Bruce, ‘ Synoptic Gospels* 
in JSGTL pp. 638-542 ; Meyer, Com. inloc. ; Edersheim, Lileaiid 
Times, ii. pp. 37-43 ; ExpT xv. [1903] 14. 

Henby Cowan. 

SHAME. — 1. Objectivelp = dishonouring treat- 
ment, that Avhich causes shame ; usually drijula, 
drifidleLv (Mk 12*, Lk 20^^)- Shame is mentioned 
in several jiassages of the OT which are usually 
applied to Christ’s sufferings (Ps 4#® 69'^* 89*^, 

Is 50^') ; but the Avord is, ciiriou.sly enough, never so 
used in the Gospels. He 12- speaks of the shame 
{al(Tx^vv) of the^ cross, 13^^ of Christ’s reproach 
{6v€t8La-fji6s), and in 6® those Avho fall from grace are 
said to crucify Him afresh and put Him to an 
open shame {TrapadeLyfMarl^ev). In Jn 8*^ the un- 
believing Jews dishonour (drifid^eLp) Him, and in 
Ac 5*^ the Apostles rejoice at suffering shame 
{dTLfia(r67]PaL) for His name. 

The shame which Christ in fact bore is seen 
specially in such incidents of the Passion as the 
night arrest as of a thief or robber, the spitting, 
the scourging and the mo(;kings, the public pro- 
cession ih rough iiui streets of Jerusalem, the 
taunts, ilie .-t ri|'[M!ig naked of His body, and the 
hanging side by side with criminals. Hut above 
all, it is seen in the manner of His death, the cross 
b.^'ug p''<uilir,vix the death of shame.* In the 
iu I In; < rospels wliicli speak of crucifixion 
and taking up the cross (Mt 20^®, Mk 8®* etc.), 
though the prominent thought is that of suffering, 
the idea of shame and ignominy is uTidoubtedH 
present as well. This shame must be willingly 
borne both by Christ and by His folloAvers. 

2 . Subjectively = the feeling of shame ; usually 
alcrxdv'n and cognate words. f It is interesting to 
note that the typically Greek and almost un- 
translatable aiddis lias practically dropped out of 
Biblical Greek. In the LXX it occurs twice in 

Tychious, Carpus, Euodius, Philemon, Zenas, Aquila, Priscas, 
Junias, Marcus (2), Aristarchus, Pudens, Trophimus, Lucas the 
Eunuch, Lazarus. The list is manifestly untrustworthy. With 
some prohahiliiy. Muh i-d. ;ii( included all the seven ‘deacons’ 
(so ca!l.,-(l\ alonii v. -il'. -oii'c others (as Barnabas, Barsabbas, 
V 1 - ‘i.C " n-,- bus,, and Ananias), who were primitive 
■! - 1 .' . t ■ 'l < -1 I ■■■ ar Palestine. But many others, in- 
■ ■.! M r , . r;..i ; . ( ■ '.-.fcians as Titus, Tychicus, Trophimus, 

'I' ■ ■■ ' and Apollos, ivho became converts 

ion^ aiieroLii Lord's AM'tri-'on, are obviously the outcome of 
indiscriminai injr urc. 

* See the wvll-kno'VMi in Oic. in Verr. v. 66: ‘Quid 

dicam in crucem tolli? Verbo satis digno tarn nefaria res 
appellari nullo niorlo potest.’ 

t For distinction between cc.]!rx,Cvy and oct^ug, see Trench, NT 
Syn. §§ 10, 20. The latter is the better word; would 

always restrain a j?ood man from an unworthy act, while ederxvvni 
would sometimes restrain a bad one.’ 


Mac. ; in NT only in 1 Ti 2^ g,erd at^oiJs /c. aojcppocnjv'ris 
(‘with sliamefastness and sobriety,’ KV ; ‘shame- 
facedness,’ AV*), and in TR of He 12 ^s 
‘reverence’), where edd. read oeovs. It may he 
that, like such words as dperji and (piXla, it was 
avoided as having a technical and unsuitable sense. 
In Homer and Hesiod it ranks high, being coupled 
with vefieoTLs, and i»cr--oiiilied ; it is the sense of 
what is due to oneself and others. Aristotle,t 
however, regards it not as a virtue, hut an emotion 
(Trddos), which he does not consider very valuable to 
ethics. It is the fear of ddo^La, the loss of reputa- 
tion, and, while proper to the vios, it is out of place 
i in the -jt peer epos or i'lrLeLK'qs (the good man). They 
I ought never to do, or wish to do, things that might 
1 evoke the feeling of shame. 

Shame is not, then, a motive which we shall expect 
to find prominent in Christian ethics. Its essential 
idea being <p6^os dSo^icLs, it looks only to the vary- 
ing standard of public opinion, to what people 
would say, or might be conceived of as saying if 
they knew. And its source is not the moral sense 
of right and wrong, but at best the feeling of 
propriety and decency. At its highest it is a 
neutral word. If it may sometimes deter from 
a wrong action, regarded as ■'’i ■ . ^ is even 

more likely to deter from e • . \ , ■ . as un- 

popular. 

It is in this sense that it is most prominent in 
the Gospels. It may keep a man from honest 
work (Lk 16^). Christ Avarns those Avho are 
ashamed of Him and of His Avords, that He too 
will be ashamed of them (Mk 8^^, Lk 9^®; cf. Jn 
12*®).^ It is this false shame that i' ■ ■ ’ ' ‘ 

I cjuidijMi «1 by the Apostles (Ro 
I r I 

Shame may also folloAV an action ; and here too 
the idea is not the conviction of sin, but the con- 
fusion which comes from discovery, though this 
may be an element in a future awakening of con- 
science. It is the fate of one who unduly exalts 
himself (Lk 14^®). Christ’s enemies are put to 
shame (13^^), i.e. they arc at being ex- 

])o-e(l be fu re the people. 'I’hough ilujAvord is not 
nieriiiom'd, it is presumablv the of the man 

who hid his talent or poiincl, Avhen brought face to 
face with his master (Mt 25^*, Lk 19-®) ; and it is 
certainly implied in Jn 8®, whether the words 
‘ convicted by their conscience ’ are genuine or not. 
The Pharisees are ashamed of being found exploit- 
ing a sin for their own ends. 

It is possible that in Ibc pa..-'-agc hi-t quoted (the 
episode of the Avoman taken in adultery) we have 
an instance of shame in another aspect, the sym- 
pathetic shame evoked by sin in others. Christ 
Avas face to face with the tyi^e of sin which par- 
ticularly rouses that feeling, and with a callous 
attempt on the part of His enemies to use that sin 
for their own advantage. He blushed for those 
who did not blush for themselves. 

‘ He was seized with an intolerable sense of shame. He could 
not meet the eye of the crowd, or of the accusers, and perhaps 
at that moment least of all of the woman. ... In his burning 
embarrassment and confusion he stooped down so as to hide his 
face, and began writing with h^s finger on the ground ’ (Seeley, 
Ecce Homo, ch. ix.). 

We may note that the word is far rarer in the 
NT, and j-ar! h ;ih, : ly i-i (lie Gospels, than in the 
OT. The use of m2 = to be dis- 

appointed of a hope, is not found in the Gospels ; 
it occurs in Ro 5® 9®® lO^b 1 P 2®. In each case a 
i- inipli'Ml or expressed, though, curiously 
(Miongh. fn.ni a |'»a-'>!ige (Is 28^®) where *^*13 does not 
o<c'ir in ilio licbrov- . The shame or reproach of 
childlessness, which is so prominent in the OT, is 
referred to in Lk 1^®. 

* See Hastings’ HB, s.v, 

t See JEth. iv. 9 ; Rhet. ii. 6. 
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Literature. — Hastings’ BB , art. ‘Shame’; Trench, JViT 
Synonyms ; G. Sahnon, Gnosticism and Agnosticism (1887), 
164 ; R. W. Church, Village Serm., 3rd ser. (1897), 236. 

C. W. Emmet. 

SHEALTIEL.— A link in our Lord’s genealogy 
(Mt Lk 3^^, AV both times Salathiel), 

SHECHEM.~See Sychar. 

SHEEP, SHEPHERD.— 

kyc,vo5, * lamb’ : Jn 129. 36, Ac 8^2, i P 119 ; with the classical acc. 
plur. oipvccsy Lk 103 (where Cod. A reads -zc/^xTy). and the 
diminutive from the same stem, upvlav^ in Jn ‘-(n 
( of Christ) Rev. passim (56-223). All three words are used only 
figuratively in NT. 

cTp60xTov, ‘Sheep’: Mt 936 1211.12 isi2, Lkl54.6, jn 214. 15 lo, 
Rev 1813, and '"ji ■ '' Mt 715 iqb. ib 1524 2532f. 2631, Mk 634 
1427, Jn 10. 21 ( ' ( ■ !')■■■ 17, Ac 832, He 1320, 1 P 225 ; itg diminu- 
tive in Jn 21i6. 17 (B, O, Tisch., WH). 

‘flock’ . Lk 28, 1 Co 97, and (fig.) Mt 2631, Jn IQiB ; 
its diminutive always figurative, in Lk 1232, ac 2028. 29, 

IP 52.3. 

‘shepherd’: Mt 936 2532, 034 Lk 28- is. 18. 20, jn 

102. 12 and (fig.) Mt 2631, Mk 1427, Jn lOH. 14- 16, Eph 4ll, He 1320, 

1 p 225. 

oc,p^iirei'/M7v, ‘ chief shepherd ’ (fig.), 1 P 54. 

TToifXK'.iM^ ‘ shepherd.’ * tend,’ a flock ; Lk 177, 1 Co 97, and (fig.) 
Mt 26, Jn 21’ 6, Ac 20-^ 1 P 52, Jude 12, Rev 227 717 125 1916, 

j36ff-xei}^ ‘ feed a flock ’ : Mt $30, Mk 5ll, Lk 832 iSlS • cl 
Mt 833, Mk 514, Lk 834, is fig. only in Jn 2115. 17. 

1. The sheep of Palestine are still the broad- 
tailed breed of Biblical times (Ex 29^^, Lv 3®* RV 
* fat tail’). The tail is from 5 to 15 inches wide, 
and weighs from 10 to 15 lb., sometimes even as 
much as 30 lb., supplying 10 lb. and upwards of 
pure fat, which is packed for winter use. The 
sheep are white, though some have brown faces : 
only the rams have horns. They ‘find pasture’ 
(Jn 10®) in the lower lands in winter and on the 
mountains in summer, the best pastures being in 
S. Palestine (the Negeb and Gerar) and on the 
plain to the E. of the Jordan; but even ‘the 
pastures of the wilderness ’ (Ps 65^^, J1 2^^) are wel- 
come in spring, when ^ass and flowers have grown 
which are burnt up in summer. The shepherd 
leads his sheep (Jn 10**) during the day in the cool 
months, but m the hotter part of the year from 
sunset to ■ ’ ■ ■ ■ * . when he brings them back 

to the fold. or leaves them to lie under a 

prepared shelter in the bushes (Ca 1'^). The fold 
(adX-j^) is a low flat shed or series of sheds, with a 
yard surrounded by a wall (Jn 10^ ; cf. Nu 32^®, Jg 
5^®, Zeph 2®) ; on cold nights the flocks are shut in 
the buildings. The wall is surmounted by a fence 
of sharp thorns to keep out the wolves (Jn 10 ^^) 
and other wild beasts (Is 31^, 1 S 17^^) ; jackals and 
hyenas prey almost up to the walls of Jerusalem, 
while leopards arid immIIic'*" often leap over the 
high fence of the mb I . jin.l ilie shepherd is still at 
times known ‘to laydown his life for the sheep’ 
(Jn 10^^). Robbers are as great a source of danger ; 
a lamb or a kid is sometimes carried off by a bird 
of prey, and there are deadly snakes in the lime- 
stone rocks. The Gospel parable does not exag- 
gerate the rejoicing of the shepherd when he hag 
recovered a ilnil has gone astray ‘upon the 

mountains ' \ \]\ I s' ■■ Lk 15^). 

^ The shepherd keeps watch by night in the open 
air (Lk 2^ cf. Nah 3^®), sometimes using a tem- 
porary shelter or a shepherd’s tent (Ca 1®, Is 38 ^^)^ 
which recalls the nomad habits of the early Israel- 
ites and their Semitic ancestors (He 11®, Gn 4^®). 
On the march he carries a hag or wallet (Mt 10*^®), 
a staff (Mt 10®, Rs 23^), and a sling (1 S 17^). At 
flic (Ps 23^) the Sleep answer to 

i!ic '.h(*[)li(‘ni''. (-.‘ill /'Jn 10®*“*), and, when they have 
di-imk, uu»\c on at his word to make room for 
another flock. A shepherd is sometimes followed 
by several flocks, but each comes or goes at a sepa- 
rate call, and he often knows each sheep by a 
name (Jn 10®). Sheep-dogs (Job 30^) are not men- 
tioned in the NT, but they must have been used, 


as they are still, to protect the flock and keep the 
sheep together. 

2 . Slieej) wore used for food (Rev 18^®), and their 

milk for firink (1 Co Dt 32^“^) ; their skins were 
used for tents and for a baggy kind of coat (gT^Xcur?), 
He The importance of sheep_ to a pastoral 

people like the Israelites is emphasized by one of 
their favourite names, Hacholf which means ‘ ewe ’ 
(W. R. Smith, Uel. 311), and by the choice of 

a lamb for the Paschal Supper in their most sacred 
festival. Every morning, also, and every evening, 
they had to offer in sacriflee ‘a he-lamb without 
blemish for a continual burnt-offering’ (Nu 28®'®), 
with two he-lambs in addition every Sabbath day 
(v.®). Seven he-lambs and one ram were required 
at every new moon, on every day of the Passover, 
and at the Feast of Weeks (vv.^®'®^), at the Feast 
of Trumpets, and on the Day of Atonement (29^'^^). 
At the Feast of Tabernacles (vv.^®-®®) this oflering 
was included on the eighth day, but was doubled 
on each of the first seven days, with varying 
numbers of bullocks. Goats were generally used 
for ••• T but a leper in the day of his 

eleaLa ^.^3 ^ to bring a lie-lamb for a 

guilt-offering, besides a he-lamb for a l^urnt-oflering 
and a ewe-lamb, the two latter being commuted 
for a pair of turtle-doves in the case of the poor 
(Lv 14^®'®®). Any of the common people, also, 
might substitute for the male goat of the ordinary 
.'-iri-ufforing a female lamb without blemish (Lv 

'riii- piacular offering of sheep was a 
Semitic practice which is found also in ancient 
Cyprus, and was adopted by Epimenides at Athens 
when he was summoned from Crete to purify the 
city from the Alcmeeonid pollution (W. R. Smith, 
BeL Sem.^ note G). 

3 . The interest of these sacrificial requirements 

centres in the NT round the representation of 
Christ as ‘the Lamb’ (Rev 5® 22®). To some ex- 
tent, of course, the figure is suggested by ‘ the 
meekness and of Christ’ (2 Co 10^ Mt 

11^®), the perfect leaii/aiioTi in Him of the spirit of 
beautiful confidence and loving obedience which 
we associate with Ps 23 (cf. Ecco Homo^ chs. i. and 
ii. pp. 5, 6, 10, 12). But where the figure is ex- 
plained, it is always in a sacrificial sense : ‘ He 
was led as a sheep to the slaughter ’ (Ac 8®^) ; ‘ re- 
deemed . . . with precious blood, as of a lamb 
without blemish and without spot, (even the blood) 
of Christ ’ (1 P 1^®* ; ‘a Lamb standing as though 

it had been slain ’ ; ‘ worthy is the Lamb that hath 
been slain ’ (Rev 5®* ; ‘ the book of life of the 

Lamb that hath been slain from the foundation 
of the world’ (Rev 13®). In the same way John 
the Baptist hailed Jesus of Nazareth as ‘the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of 
the world’ (Jn 1^®). It is superfluous to say 
(with Alford) that the reference is not to the 
Paschal lamb, ‘ which did not suggest atonement for 
sin ’ ; on every day of the feast, as we have seen, 
lambs were offered as a burnt-offering ; and if it 
was not Passover - time when John spoke, his 
hearers would readily understand his meaning from 
the sin-offering of the poor, or the morning and 
evening sacrifice of every day. These kepi 

the eyes of all Israelites the jn-inciple of -ul'-nni- 
tion, the surrender of nnoihcr life for the human 
life that was forfeited or consecrated (He ID 10^®). 
John may have uttered his propliec\' at the time 
of the regular evening sacrifice, tlie time at which 
the pro;^ecy was afterwards to be fulfilled (Mt 
27^®) ; bnl IIk* liisgsuigc of Is 53'^'^^ would of itself 
explain ih>‘ niojiiiing of his words. The correspond- 
ence of Cliri-iX with a sin-offering is dis- 

tinctly assumed in He 13^®'^®, and St. Paul also 
sees in the occurrence of that death at Passover- 
time the true Passover sacrifice of the Lamb (1 Co 
5^). We need not be concerned to limit to any one 
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< i'-, «. .,‘i\ the thought in the mind of the Baptist : 

; I, I in his words, was the atoning Lamb. 

Christ (as' M. Dods suggests in Expos. Gr. Test.) 
may have revealed the truth to him after the re- 
turn from the Temptation in the wilderness : He 
Himself three times foretold His coming death (Mt 
]^Q 2 i 1 ^ 22 . 23 20 ^ 8 . ID) 'before He repeated the substance 
of John’s prophecy as His own (Mt 20^®). 

9t, Christ is also ‘ the Good Shepherd ’ (Jn 10^^* 

^ the Shepherd and Bishop (overseer, guardian) of 
souls’ (1 P 2^^), ‘ the chief Shepherd’ (1 P 5^). His 
people are His flock (Jn 10^^ Lk 12®-), as the chosen 
people of old were the flock of God (Ps 79i® 80^ 
95^ 100®). As God undertook by the voice of His 
prophets to feed His flock (Is 40^^, Ezk 34^^* ^®), so 
Christ pledges Himself ‘ to give unto them eternal 
life’ (Jn 10^®, cf.G'^®"®®), to ‘guide them unto fountains 
of waters of life’ (Bev 7^^). He rec^uires of His 
sheep (Jn 10^^-®'^) the life of uii.|no-rKMiiiig obedi- 
ence and trust which the Psalmist accepts with 
such happy contentment (Ps 23) : He promises that 
no one shall snatch them out of His hand if they 
hear His voice and follow Him, if they make them- 
selves familiar with Him [yi'yvfhcrKovaL, v.^^) as He 
makes it His concern to know them and to know 
the Father. When He speaks of ‘the fold’ in 
which they will find protection. He calls Himself 
‘ the door’ (Jn 10'"^*^) through which one must enter 
in to be made safe : He becomes the shepherd 
11 - 16 ) as He passes from the thought of the fold 
to describe the flock. So later (Jn 14®) He says, 
‘I am the way,’ before He calls Himself ‘the 
truth and the life.’ No one ‘fold’ can include 
all His sheep (Jn 10^®) : the flo- k i- •* than 

the fold, the shepherd more than the 

door : and the one necessary condition of the 
Christian life is the personal devotion and obedi- 
ence to the living Sheiiherd. Where that condi- 
tion is observed, there may be many folds, ‘ other 
sheep ’ ; but He will know His own (v.i’‘), and in 
the eves of all at last ‘ they shall become one flock, 
one shepherd ’ (v.^®). 

In His more active ministry Christ found the 
appropriate figure for His disciples in the patient 
h.jr-i cattle which ploughed the earth to 

prepare it for men’s food, or carried the burdens 
of their daily life (Mt 11®®* ®®) : work under His 
guidance with the meek and lowly spirit is the 
secret of rest. It was as the shadows of the end 
fell upon Him that He returned to the OT figure 
of the sheep of God’s pasture : ‘ Fear not, little 
flock’ (Lk 12®2), resumes the ‘Be not afraid’ of v.^ 
at the close of the perilous scene when the crowded 
courtyard was His refuge from the hatred of His 
enemies (Lk 1 137-64). go the beautiful pictures and 
promises of Jn 10 belong to the time of danger 
(v.®3) in the closing winter (v.^®) of His life, when 
He was being forced into the retirement (v.-^®) from 
which He came out at the risk of death to restore 
Lazarus to his sisters. The Shepherd’s care of His 
sheep is the gospel first for the sorrowful and help- 
less : ‘ the whole portraiture of the Good Shepherd 
is a commentary on Is 53 ’ (Westcott). 

5. One other NT analogy is derived from the 
same figure. As rulers who ‘ observe dooms from 
Zeus’ are called in the Iliad (i. 263, ii. 243, etc.) 
TTOLfxive's 'KclG>v (cf. Mic 5^, Mt 2®), and he that re- 
ceives authority over the nations ‘ shall shepherd 
them with a staff of iron ’ (Rev 2®7 12® 19^®), so the 
Church receives TroLfiivas Kal dLda(rKd\ovs among the 
gifts of its glorified Lord (Eph 4’^). Tlieir duty is 
to ‘ tend the flock of God ’ (1 P 5-), ‘the flock in the 
which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers’ 
(Ac 20®®) : it is the false shepherds who ‘without 
fear feed themselves ’ (Jude ^®). In ‘tending’ the 
flock, the first and last duty is to ‘feed’ it : /3<J(r/ce 
T(x dpvia fiov, TToifiaLve rk TTpo^drid fiov^ (36<rK€ tcl irpo- 
pdrid fiov (Jn 2H®-i7). The shepherd’s ways with 


the sheep may be most 'svinning and his music of 
the sweetest ; but if he does not minister to them 
‘ the bread of life,’ other shepherds will have to be 
found who will ‘feed them’ (Jer 23^). As the 
shepherds themselves belong to the flock of Christ, 
they are also to he ‘ examples to the flock,’ ‘ and 
when the chief Shepherd shall be manifested, ye 
shall receive the crown of glory that fadeth not 
away’ (1 PS®- ^). 

Literature. — F or the sheep am’ ’ ’ ■ ’ " Palestine see 

Thomson, The Land and the Boi ■ ; Geikie, The 

Holy Land and the Bible, pp. 13, ■■ ■ Hastings' DB 

iv. 487 ; Shipley and Cook in Encyo. Bibl. iii. 4441 (cf. ih. i. 
711). • - ■ * ■ . mons in F. AY. Robertson, Serm. 

2nd se’ . ' ' Eastertide Serm. (1866), 32, 62 ; 

B. F. V- - ' • n of the Father (1884), 77 ; A. F. W. 

T'ljiv,! • '■ , (1898); A. G. Mortimer, Studies in 

H'.’y " . . ■ : also AV. Lock on ‘the Sheep and the 

Goats ' in The Bible and Chr. Life (1905), 162. For connected 
subjects see Literature under Atonement, Church, Redeem, 
Rule (p. 539), Sacrifice. FRANK RICHARDS. 

SHEKEL.— See Money. 

SHEEINAH (Heb. ‘that Avhich dAvells’ or 

‘resides,’ the ‘ dwelling ’).-L.This term, together Avith 
‘ the Glory ’ and ‘ the W ord ’ or ‘ Memra ’ ("ip^p, 
fitnp'p), is used in tl- ■ as an indirect ex- 
pression in place of ‘ * . i • enotes God’s visible 

presence or glorious manifestation which ‘ dAvells ’ 
among men : the localized presence of the Deity. 
See art. ‘ Shekinah ’ in Hastings’ DB. In the NT 
the term Shekinah appears in more than one Greek 
form. The invisible Shekinah is also alluded to, 
as well as the visible. The visible Shekinah, 
though distinct from ‘the glory,’ Avas associated 
in the closest Avay with the Divine ‘ glory.’ It Avas 
conceived of as the centre and source from which 
the glory radiated. ^ In the NT this ‘Shekinah- 
glory’ is several times denoted by The 

classical passage is Ro 9^ where St. Paul, enumer- 
ating the list of Israel’s privileges, says : ‘ Avhose 
is the adoption, and the glory,’ i.e. the Shekinah- 
glory, ‘the visible presence of God among His 
people’ (cf. also Ac 7® where St. Stephen speaks 
of ‘the God of glory,’ i.e. the God whose visible 
resence, manifested in the Shekinah, had sancti- 
ed Jerusalem and the Temple). In the Gospels 
this ‘glory’ is referred to in Lk 2® ‘the glory of 
the Lord (5o^a KvpLov) shone round about them.’ 
There is also an obvious allusion to the Shekinah 
in the description of the theophanic cloud of the 
transfiguration-narrative (Mt 17® ‘a bright cloud 
overshadowed them, and behold a voice out of 
the cloud, saying,’ etc. ; cf. Mk 9^, Lk Here 

the same verb (iTncrKid^ca) is used as in the LXX of 
Ex 40®^- ®® of the cloud which rested on the Taber- 
nacle when it was filled with the ‘glory of the 
Lord,’ which in the Tar^m (pseudo- Jonathan) 
becomes the ‘ glory of the Shekinah of the Lord.’ 
The ‘ voice out of the cloud ’ is also, doubtless, the 
voice of the Shekinah ; cf. 2 P yvhere, in refer- 
ence to the ' , ■ a ‘voice’ uttered by 

‘the exceller he Slirkinah-gh-rv ' is 

spoken of.* il' ' e choniiiim o:‘ ghuy’ 
must ’ ■ ‘A ■■ / ■'■1 in the same way, as meaning 
the which the Shekinah was en- 

throned. 

In three NT passages (all having reference to Christ) t an 
allusion to the Shekinah is probable, though disputed, v^. (a) 
Ro 64 ‘ Christ was raised from the dead by means of (Stec) the 
glory of the Father.’ Here ‘glor.\ ’ i)i<»l).-=ibo Shekinah-glory 
rather than ‘glorious power’ (ci. liso .^I id rash llahhe to Gn 44> , 
in which the Shekinah is said to release ihe bound in Sheol) ; I 

Similarly in the Jerus. Targum to G^n 28^® the glory 
says, ‘I am the God of Abraham’ (Marshall in Hastings’ BB, 
loc. dt.). 

t See Marshall, ih. ^ .. . . 

t A similar idea maj- be implied m the words ascribed to our 
Lord in Jn 1140, where, with reference to the release of Lazarus 
1 from the grave, Jesus says to Martha : ‘ Said I not unto thee, 
1 that, if thou believedst, thou shouldest see the glory of Godx* 
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(6) 1 P 4:1^ ‘ the (Spirit) of glory and the Spirit of God ’ (to tijs- 
ica.t TO Toy Biou 'rvevuoc). Here ‘glory’ may=Shekinah, 
which is identified with Christ. This identification may be 
seen more clearly, perhaps, in (c) Ja 2i ry.v ^rhr’riv tou avpUv 
7J/LCC0V ’I'/jToy X/3iTToy T? 5 ? whlch not ' ji',' » '.it'* 

of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Shehinah' (Vj; i-). r< » .ir»!u r 
doubtful reff. in the NT, see below. 

There can he no doubt that the word a-KTjp'g, 
Habernacle’ (and its verb o-ktjpovp, ‘ to tabernacle ’), 
has been chosen for use in Jn and Bev 2P from 
its likeness both in sound and meaning to the word 
Shekinah, and conveys a direct allusion to the 
latter. The Bevelation passage runs ; ‘ Behold the 
taher7iade {(TK'qv'q) of God is with men, and he will 
tahernacle {cncTjpoba-ei) ^Yith them.’ In Jn ‘The 
Word (Logos) . . . tahei'naded {ea-K'/jPcucrep) among 
us, and Ave beheld his glory etc., all the three 
Hebrew terms, Meimxi («"; 9 \p = 6 'Koyo^), Shehmah^ 
and (5d^a=K-i(T) are represented. ‘All the 

three entities became incarnate in Jesus.’* 

The identification of Jesus with the Shekinah has already 
been referred to above in connexion with 1 P 41*^ and Ja 2i. 
Another example where the same idea may be implicit is Mt 
1820 ‘ Where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them’; compare with this Pirke 
Ahoth iii. 5: ‘Two that sit together and are occupied vlth 
words of Torah, have the Shekinah among them.’ Cf. also 
2 Co 46 ‘ God that said, Out of darkness light shall shine, is 
he who shone in our hearts for the illumination of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesiis Christ.' The last 
phrase niay=the glory of God made manifest in the presence 
of Jesus Christ, i.e. Jesus is the Shekinah of God. Shekinah in 

God with us ’). 
this connexion are 

: I, ‘ ^ her of the glory’ {o 

tr»’TY,p T?js =? ‘ the father of the Shekinah (incarnate in 

Jesus)’), Lk 25J2 (‘the glory of thy people Israel’). Cf. also 
1 Co 2^5 (Jesus ‘Lord of glory’). The representation of man as 
a temple in which God dwells (cf. 2 Co 6^6 ‘ -we are a temple of 
the living God,’ Jn 1423 ‘ we will come . . . and make our abode 
with him’) was jirobably suggested bj* the Shekinah-idea, which 
may also have influenced the language applied to Christ in 
Col 29 (‘ for in him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily ’). 

In the identification of the Shekinah and • ■ * ' ■ ' * 

with the incarnate Christ, ‘a use is made 
Dalman says, ‘ which is at variance with ihcir prininrv apj'li< a- 
tion.’ It marks a specifically Christ ia*' (b ■. .lo’f '<. 11 . :■ ihe 

way had certainly been prepared by Ji; im-.m toi'd* -u-f 

Literature.— W eber, Theol.^ es’' — Gfrorer, 

Pas Jahrhundert des Heils, i. esp. p. ■ , ,,en, Juden- 

thum zur Zeit Christie 201 ff. ; art. ‘Shekinah’ in Hastings’ JOB 
and in JJEJ; the Lexicons, s.v. na’Dir (Buxtorf, Levy, Jastrow, 
Kohut); Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers^, p. 43; the 
Comm, on Ep. of St. James by u' K- ■ 7 1 . -'on Ja 21). 

G. H. Box. 

SHELAH. — A Judahite ancestor of our Lord (Lk 

335). 

SHEM. — ^The patriarch, mentioned as a link in 
our Lord’s genealogy (Lk 3^). 

SHEWBREAD, ‘bread of the face or presence’ 
{lehem pdnim), was placed on a special table in the 
Holy Place, in tbe presence of God. This was a 
very ancient custom in Israel, and is found also 
among other Semitic peoples. The bread was 
originally';- * m 'V -.■■■■I to eat, but, of course, 
this early ■■■■■ >■ .■*. sist ; the bread, how- 

ever, was still held to imply the presence of God, 
and IL- r.' •■r\A ,p'-' ‘ -ir 'b.r ’vorship rendered to Him. 

i- •! ( nib-'M-d in the Gospels on only 
one occasion, Mt 12'^|l Mk2^® and Lk 6^ Jesiis 
and His disciples, passing through the cultivated 
fields on the Sabbath, were plucking the ears of 
grain, rubbing out the kernels, and eating them. 
They were challenged by the Pharisees for doing 
what was unlawful on the Sabbath. The plucking 
of grain Avithout instrument, '• ''“ib- v nlk-Mg ibiviiL'h 
another’s field, was ■■■-. ■■ ■ ' v : ■■■ 'isi; ,i-ii ;.\ ilu 
JeAvish law, but the ■ ' I ■ ■ involve!! was 

interpreted as harvesting and threshing, which 

* Dalman, Words of Jesus, p. 231, To these should be added 
the great passage in He 1®, where the Son is said to be the 
‘effulgence of w.e glory ^ i.e. of the Shekinah-glory as ‘the 
manifested Uoky.’ 


Avere forbidden on the Sabbath. Jesus hs 

the Pharisees by citing two illustrations .1 
to Mt.), one of which was an act of David as 
recorded in 1 S 21^"®. In David’s flight from Sanl 
he had come to Nob, to Ahimelech the priest. He 
Avas hungry, and asked for food for himself and his 
men. There Avas no bread at band except the 
sheAvbread, Avhich, after lying on the table for the 
Aveek, had been replaced by fresh bread. The 
bread is described as ‘holy.’ There is no hint in 
;h" that David did an unlaAvful thing in 

• 1 ; bread. He did not do it Avithout due 

deliberation, for the question of the legality was 
expressly raised by the priest. Before giving the 
men the bread, he asked if they Avere ‘ clean.’ 
This was his one concern, and, being satisfied on 
this point, he readily gave it to them. If it had 
been unlawful for any to eat except the priests, 
that surely Avould have been stated, and tlie 
‘cleanness’ Avonld haA^e been of no moment. In 
case the parley is considered, as it may be, to have 
been the effort of later tradition to clear the king 
from the charge of "V \ in the matter, the 

state of the case is not altered. The jiassage seems 
to show that no law Avas knowingly broken in the 
transaction. 

Jesus, hoAvever, says that it was unlawful. The 
statement is in accord A\uth the Jewish laAV of His 
day, which can be traced back to a provision of 
the Priests’ Code from post-exilic times (Lv 24®), 
which says that the sheAv bread was for the priests, 
and must be eaten by them in the Holy Place, 
Such an act as David's was illegal in the time of 
Christ; it Avas not illegal in tlie time of David. 
The real issue betAveen Jesus and the Pharisees in 
Mt 12 Avas the extent to Avliich such law^s as that 
of the Sabbath were binding. The JeAvs held that 
the laAv Avas eternal, unchangeable, supreme. 
Jesus held that it Avas ‘for man,’ and the Son of 
Man Avas lord of it. More vc-mitly tb.i^ argument 
of Jesus lias been vastly '*:i(‘n Jili(.nc('. by the 
;■ ■ ■ of the gradual development of tl'ie OT 

■- 'L According to the Jews, their great 
king had ^ ioljiUMl ili(‘ l^awL ^iid the only justifica- 
tion was the stress of his hunger ; but to use this 
argument to justify David Avas in effect to acknoAv- 
ledge the very principle upon Avhich Jesus acted in 
allowing His disciples to pluck the grain. 

Literature. —Stade, Bill, Theol. des AT, 10. 168 ; art. ‘Shew- 
bread’ in Hastings’ PB and in the JF. Q, H, GATES. 

SHILLING.— See Money. 

SHIP.— See Boat. 

SHOE.— See Sandal. 

SHORB.— See Beach. 

SICK, SICKNESS.— See Disease. 

SICKLE {dpiirapop ). — The crops in Palestine are, 
to this day, reaped almost entirely Avith the sickle 
(Mk 42 ®). The scythe is seldom seen save in the 
hands of a foreigner, and the Avhirr of the reding 
machine is still unknown, dpiiravop is the LXX 
equivalent of two Heh. words and which 
seem to have been two names for the same thing. 
The Palestinian sickle is a little longer than our 
common sh earing- hook ; the blade describes a 
somewhat Avider curve, ji”-! Mir- jiuinl. instead of 
iermirmting Mini-jily. i- -li;:'!' I \ backward. 

Sometimes the edge is innil !-.; liK.^ a saw, but 
oftener it is plain and sharp like our own hook. 
The total length of handle and blade is from 18 to 
24 inches. W. EwiNG. 

SIDON (for much of common reference, see Tyee). 
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— A narrow, rocky district as well as a once famous 
city in Phcenicia, the city being 30 miles S. of 
Beirdt and 26 miles slightly ISl, by E. of Tyre, and 
60 miles N. of Capernaum. Like nearly all settle- 
ments on the east coast of the Mediterranean, Sidon 
owed its location to certain jn'ominent rocks in the 
sea, which at first served as a breakwater, and then, 
through gradual connexion with the land, produced 
a northern and a southern harbour, the latter now 
filled with sand. 

Sidon is so ancient that all certainty as to the 
origin of its name has vanished. Some have deemed 
it ^fishing ’-town, others the seat of the worship of 
a deity Sid. Sidon and the Sidonians are heard 
of earlier and more influentially than Tyre, which 
finally distanced its northern rival. All the Phoe- 
nician cities seem to have known little but rivalry 
down to the appearance of such world-powers as 
Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, Greece, and Rome, 
which made them all, sooner or later, subject and 
abject. Each had its ‘ king,’ its ‘ god,’ its colonies, 
its coinage. Each sent its trading vessels seaward 
to the Mediterranean world ; landward, each was 
in touch with the markets of Damascus and the 
East by means of those caravans of ‘ shijDS of the 
desert ’ ; each sat as queen over a semicircular 
domain vdth a radius of some 15 to 20 miles. 
Through faction in the 8th cent. B.c. Sidon lost 
many of her merchants, chiefly to Tyre. At length 
her limited territory, her merely commercial aim, 
her being sapped by colonization and dissension, 
her final surrender of leadership to Tyre, combined 
with her conquests by the world-powers, left her 
under the Romans in the days of Christ a merely 
provincial capital, richer in the vices of ancient 
ji i i i ■ virtues. Some from Sidon were 

ill Pk* iii'ili i: u«Ic iliat thronged Jesus at the Sea of 
Galilee (Mk 3^), and Sidon was pronounced more 
excusable in the day of judgment than the more 
favoured cities of Jesus’ own country and race (Mt 
The present Saida has about 10,000 inhabit- 
ants, and is surrounded by delightful orange groves, 
beneath whi(?li lie ai'ch.oologic.Ml treasures. Beirfit, 
with its Damascus railway ■ d harbour, 

has robbed Sidon of its last ' • ■ ■ ■ ■ immerce. 

In a sense Sidon was, ami r «• sense was 
not, within the limits of the Holy Land. In the 
ideal distribution of Canaan recorded in Joshua 
the lot of Asher would seem to have included about 
all of Phcenicia, extending ‘ even unto great Sidon ’ 
(Jos 19^®). The coast cities and their daughter 
villages, however, remained utterly unconscious of 
their assignment, while Asher became so assimi- 
lated thereto as to retain in Israelitish history little 
more than a name. 

The RV declares that Jesus ‘ came through 
Sidon,’ a distinct and exact statement unknown 
to the AV ; and thereon depends our conception 
whether or not Jesus Himself, from choice, ever 
went into the way of the Gentiles. Many points 
as to the primariness, structure, and transmission 
of the Gospels are illustrated by this case. 

Mt AV Mk 724ff. AV 

V.21 Then Jesus went thence, v,24 And from thence he 

and departed into the coasts of arose, and went into the hor- 
Tyre and Sidon. v.22 And, ders of Tyre and Sidon, and 
behold, a woman of Canaan entered into an house, and 
came out of the same coasts, would have no man know if : 
etc. ttit he could not be bid. For 

a certain woman, etc. [A 
Greek]. 

y. 29 And Jesus departed v.3i And again, departing 
from thence, and came nigh from the coasts of Tyre and 
unto the sea of Galilee ; and Sidon, he came unto the sea of 
went up into a mountain, and Galilee, through the midst of 
sat down there. the o’" Dc-ciipoli-.. [East 

. of the Jord.'iril- 

After the Revisers’ most conscientious work, with 
their better evidence, this is the form in which we 
read the same : 


And Jesus went out thence, And from thence he arose, 
and withdrew into the parts of and went away into the bor- 
Tyre and Sidon. And, behold, ders of Tyre and Sidon. And 
a Canaanitish woman came out he entered into an house, and 
from those borders, etc. would have no man know it : 

and he could not be hid. But 
straightway a woman, etc. [A 
Greek]. 

2larrj. ‘•Some ancient authori- 
ties omit and Sidon.’ 


And Jesus doparled i iicnvc. And again he went out from 
and came nigh unto the s^a ot the borders of Tyre, and came 
Galilee ; and he went up into through Sidon unto the sea of 
the mountain, and sat there. Galilee, through the midst of 
the borders of Decapolis. 

B. W--' ‘ -».»* \\ \ \ the ‘ some ancient 

authorities’ of RVm, and reads: Jesus ’went 
away into the borders of Tyre. . . . And again 
he went out from the borders of Tyre, and came 
through Sidon unto the sea of Galilee,’ etc. Thus 
the primary Gospel of Mark, the more ancient 
Sinai tic and Vatican MSS, Professor Weiss, and the 
Revisers do not hesitate to depict Jesus as entering 
Gentile territory (twice), entering a (probably) 
heathen house, and dispensing blessings upon a 
pagan woman, going then yet farther ’through 
Sidon ’ and Decapolis. The more theological Eirst 
Evangelist, however, and the judicious transcribers 
disliked so to state the case. So Ederslieim : the 
‘ house in which Jesus sought shelter and privacy 
would, of course, be a Jewish home’; and ‘by 
“through Sidon” I do not understand the town 
of that name, which would have been quite outside 
the Saviour’s route, but the territory of Sidon’ 
[Life and Times, ii. 38, 44). 

Anything like a direct ‘ route ’ from the Israel- 
itish borders of Tyre, or of Tyre and Sidon, — for 
Ederslieim eniplia-«ize^ Matthew’s indication that 
the woman came from her territory to that of Jesus, 
— would take one in a south-easterly direction, and 
therefore away from Sidon. Accordingly, Jesus’ 
choice to go in a northerly direction, ’through 
Sidon,’ shows that He was not ' '.k*' near 

and direct and usual ’route,’ but i-'" . ■ - -i was 

seeking travel into heathen territory. Mk.’s con- 
nexion indicates that Jesus journeyed into the 
Gentile land with His disciples, on the occasion of 
the abolition of the Levitical distinctions as to the 
■ . i ' V\ 'can and unclean, so as to give to 
1 1 ■ r* ' ■ • L, . ■ I , in 1 .1.-^ ,, •> ] object lesson as to the 
same. Sidon on 1 rev i--- oh was for this reason 
included, as was the h-'idrig Decapolis. It 
was at Caesarea, a simii.r city almost 100 

miles nearer Jerusalem, that St. Peter received his 
fuller lesson on the same submet. 

WlLBUB ELETCHEB STEELE- 

SIFTING.— The vb. ’sift’(Gr. fr. envLov, 

a late word for a sieve) occurs only in Lk 22^^. 
Two varieties of sieve were used for ■■ • i • . ' ' ■ ■ . • 
the finer particles of substances from ■ «■ .■■■» ■•■ 
(see art. Agriculture). Scripture refers to the 
sieve and the process of sifting only rarely (Is 30^®, 
Am 9®, Lk 22®^), but is full of the idea of sifting. 
In this process the methods Of different industries 
join to give force to the metaphor which they 
supply. Of these farming is the chief, with its 
floors, fans, etc. (Mt 3^^, Lk The preparation 
of wine also enters in with its ein laying from 
vessel to vessel (Jer 48^^). The re lining oF metals 
(Is 1^®, Mai too, contributes to the contents of 
the idea of ^^ifting. All these moralize it. It con- 
centrates on characrer. St. Peter and his fellow- 
disciples [plur. C'/xas] are sifted ; Pharisees strain 
out gnats (Mt 23^^) ; evil w^ork avoids the sifting of 
the light ( Jn 3^°). The ministries of John, Jesus, 
and the Holy Spirit (Jn 16®), all have this trait — 
they sift men. Yet Jesus is Himself sifted by 
Satan, whose ’findings’ are nil (Jn 14^®), while, 
also, the disciples are not above the Master. ’ As 
the wheat in the sieve is shaken backwards and 
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forwards, and thus the refuse separates itself from 
the grain, and falls out ; so Satan wishes to trouble 
you and toss you about (by vexations, terrors, 
dangers, afflictions) in order to bring your faithful- 
ness to me to decay' (Meyer’s Luke 22 ^^).* The 
case of St. Peter is not singular. St. Paul under- 
went the process (Ph 3 '', 2 Co 6 ^^-)* The sifting is a 
law of life. All the Father’s chastenings are with 
a view to sift His children as wheat. It is of the 
essence of the ways of God Avith men alike in pro- 
vidence and grace. Its place in that economy is 
among the final, not initial, processes. Headier 
and rougher means of grace have their earlier day ; 
this is a delicate, even final, means of dealing with 
the finest of the wheat. 

LiTERATFRn. — J5?cc0 jBTomo, ch. vi. ; Bushnell’s New Life^ ser- 
mon on ‘ Spiritual Dislodgements ’ ; Longtellow’s T7ie Sifiing of 

J. R. Legge. 

SIGHING. — The expression of trouble hy means 
of’ *■■ ■ This expression is used 

in » ■ ■ \ ■ ■ • : ■ I .)rd tAvice, both times in 

St. Mark’s Gospel. It is expressed in 7 ^ by the 
AA'ord crrevd^cs ) — in the LXX the equivalent of — 
and in 8 ^^ hy the compound dvaa-revd^w. In both 
instances the wwds appear in this Gospel alone, 
and only in these passages. The expression is evi- 
dently meant to convey the fact of the Lord’s 
sympathy Avith men. In the first, the healing of 
tlie deaf and dumb man, our Lord felt the burden 
of the disease Avhich He Avas about to cure. And 
here the expression is associated Avitli prayer on 
His part: ‘And, looking up to heaven, he sighed.’ 
In the second, AAdiere a stronger expression is used 
through the compound, the Pharisees are asking 
for a sign, and He ‘sighed in his spirit,’ evidently 
thinking of the speedy appearance of the sign for 
which they asked, and mourning over the terrible 
nature Avhich it Avould bear. On the ‘ groaning ’ of 
Jn IP^* see Akger in vol. i. p. 62 k 

W. H. Hankine. 

SIGHT* — Christ rejoiced in His power of re- 
storing sight to the physically blind (see below), 
and points to it as a most fitting exercise for One 
sent of God (Mt 11^ Lk 721-22. Sign). 

When He speaks of Himself as Deliverer, in terms 
borroAved froi ■ 'A ; . '■ ombiiiiug Is 61 ^ and 

42 ^"'^), one of . < ‘ . :*■ - of ihc commission 

He announces is the recovering of sight to the blind 
(Lk 4 ^ 8 - 19 )^ moment of high spiritual 

{ \ \ "M i' A certain that, wfflile bodily sight 
I- ■»> ■■ i* !• I !■ .to, the emphasis lies on the higher 
vision He nad come to impart. The need of man 
for true inward sight, for the knowledge of God 
and of self, Avas ever central to Jesus. That men 
should see Him and thus see the Father was the 
one burning passion of His life ( Jn 14 ^, cf, 

273.6.25-26^^ That men should have the capacity of 
vision and yet be blind to the true significance of 
Himself and His work, was a sincere embarrassment 
to Him (Mk S^®). 

In Mt 6 ^ and Lk He employs bodily sight 

Avith its commanding relation to the wliole of 
human activities as an image of inward vision. 
The eye was the means of guidance and surety and 
OAVer to the whole body — the lamp (Xi^xi'oy) of the 
ody. If the eye bo inip( c»-i e.l ' • single,’ or, liter- 
ally, ‘simple,’ d 7 rV/'s), iho v- body is lighted 
for all the work it has to do. If ‘ evil ’ {ttovtjpSs), 
the whole body is darkened, and every part of the 
complex activity is rendered inefficient if not im- 
possible. So of the inAvard, mental and spiritual 
eye. The power of vision is central. If that 

♦Note that the point of the comparison lies in the shaJ:£'ng. 
Satan aims at destruction ; .Tesus is thinking of purification as : 
the real result. Christ comes with His tan to get rid ot chaff I 
(Mt 3t2) ; Satan sifts m order to get rid of w heat. For, as ! 
Thomas Fuller says somewhere, when Satan cornea with his 
sieve, he desires to find the chaff and not the wheat. ■ 


capacity to see things as they are he unimpaired, 
the man can he and do that for Avhich God created 
him. But the man Avho has lost his of 

inward sight is enveloped in the deejDest and most 
hopeless gloom. If the light in a man he darkness, 
how great is that darkness ! On Mt see 

Parable, p. 3151; and on Jn 19®"®- see Seeing. 

In our Lord’s healing of the multitude Avhich the 
Gospels on several occasions record, cases of blind- 
ness were found, loss of sight being then as now 
common in Syria. The common cause of loss of 
sight was and is ophthalmia, which varied in 
severity from a minor form causing redness of the 
lids and loss of the eyelashes, to an extreme 
form afiecting the Avhole eyeball, Ijn-liryiiial ducts, 
the glands, eyelids and lashes, and resulting in the 
total destruction of sight and the eyeball. The 
disease is still prevalent in the East, and especially 
in Syria, being traceable to the intensity of light 
and heat, and to the strong Avinds bearing sand 
and other injurious matter. The matter secreted 
from the inflamed glands is also transferred to 
other persons, making the disease highly conta- 
gious. Ophthalmia might also give rise to blindness 
from birth, by causing permanent Of^acity of the 
cornea. 

Other affections of the parts connected AAuth the 
organ of vision might produce blindness, e.g., 
affection of the nerves. Mt 12 -^ was a case of this 
kind, being probably also complicated Avith nervous 
disorder. The blindness, deafness, and dumbness 
point to some serious defect or disease in the nerv- 
ous tissue which controls the organs of vision, 
hearing, and speech ; and the mental disorder is 
organically connected with the cerebral disorganiza- 
tion. 

As a rule, the cases of loss of sight are not suf- 
ficiently described to enable us to know Avhat par- 
ticular cause produces the blindness. Mt is a 
case in point, the interest of the nan.-diAC In ii;- 
the quick faith of the blind and the -yn i-.m i.i 1 
response of Jesus. The case of the Min>i 

from his birth may have been due to any of the 
causes above mentioned, or to cataract (Jn 9). 
The feature of our Lord’s cure of the blind is 
narrated in the above instances — His touching 
of the eyes. The blind man of Bethsaida (Mk 
322-26^ Avas treated similarly. Twice Jesus laid His 
hands upon the blind eyes. Also He spit upon his 
eyes — having previously gently led him by the 
hand out of the Aullage. He spoke to him also of 
the healing which they both desired, and called 
forth the energy of the man in response to His own 
power : ‘ Seest thou aught ? ’ In this instance a 
process Avas observable in the recovery, or possibly 
there is indicated the difficulty in one who had 
never seen of 1m jibb' :<> i:ii . 1 |.i< i, to himself neAV 
sensations. In tIii 9 \m- iiij.i' .ii, t Jesus speaks 
concerning the cure to he wrought. His words in 
Jn 9 ®“® would be spoken in the hearing of the one 
to be healed, and would have a salutary effect in 
restoring hopefulness to one who might not un- 
naturally have given np all hope of restoration. 
The eyes are anointed Avith clay and saliva, and 
the man sent in the obedience of a strong faith to 
a distant pool. 

These two instances in which our Lord uses 
saliva recall the familiar folk-lore of curing sore 
eyes. The use of saliva, especially of fasting 
saliva, for bleared eyes, still persists. The Tal- 
mud ascribes special efficacy to the saliva of an 
eldest son. Royal saliva was greatly in request 
for healing purposes, and an instance is recorded 
of Vespasian using his saliva with excellent effect, 
after having first inquired- of the physician if 
the malady Avere curable (Tacitus, Mist. iv. 2 ; 
Suetonius, Vespaf,imu 7 ). Our T.or.l^ of saliva, 
or of saliva and clay, lia«i no comieKlon with 
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these as physical remedies, but may have been 
designed t** « _»■ the mind of the patients, 

who were ' i ' :fch the remedy. And it is 
'i 'hat all the action of Jesus was upon 

. ■>. ' ' i‘. < ' side. The means taken were exactly 

adapted to call out the response of the patient, 
and to evoke a real co-operation between Healer 
and healed. Cf. the means used in Mk and 

for the deaf mute in Mk the signs employed 
being evidently meant for the one to be restored. 

Me may note (1) that both Jn. and Mk. in the 
last two cases, give substantially the same account 
of the methods employed by Jesus. r<)n-idcring 
the wide difference in the standpoint of il'.e iwo 
writers, this is most significant, and indicates 
dearly that both (h'-criidiori'^ are drawn from life, 
and that the actim! iMi'iIod of Jesus was remem- 
bered and so far understood as to be regarded as 
memorable. (2) The suggestive likeness between 
the action of Jesus and modern therapeutic 
methods. Not that these deeds of Jesus are ex- 
] hi ill- <1 by the latter, but that the Divine life 
in!iuir*-i»*d in Him did not work on totally dif- 
ferent lines, although His method completely over- 

assed and overwhelmed them in essential power, 
ee also Blindness, and Seeing. 

Lit]^ature.-— Martineau, End. after the Chn.stian Life, p. 

■ ‘"■ooks, Candle of the Lord, p. 74; N. Sm;^h, 
(ISSS), 1 ; B. Wilberforce, Speaking Good of 
Mis JSa'i'm ■ ■ !. ; 'r , ‘ ‘ V, /. / of Natxire, ch. xii. ; 

Hastings' I/L'. '•! ' . .. ■. passages referred to ; 

Trench and W. M. Taylor on Miracles. 

T. H. Wright. 

SIGN [cTTjfieiov, slgnum). — The Gospels contain 
man;^ references to signs in connexion with the 
anticipations of Messiah’s advent and with the life 
and work of Jesus Christ. But the various shades 
and degre- attached to the word 

‘sign’ by ‘ , and the people gener- 

ally, must be carefully discriminated by a close 
regard to the particular occasion on which it is 
employed. Most of all must distinction be made 
between the value placed upon the word by the 
people of our Lord’s time and by our Lord Him- 
self. 

1. The fixed expectation of the generation into 
which Jesus was born, that signs would be associ- 
ated with every true proj)het and reformer and 
supremely -with the Messiah, that marvellous 
events, largely of a material character, would 
occur in connexion with every authoritative 
teacher, and with every manifestation of the will 
of God, was part of the mental fabric of the Jewfish 
people. The depth to wdiich this expectation 
nifoil into the general consciousness maybe 
jiidgc'l Iiv the traces of it in the Apostolic writers 
and in those trained under their influence. The 
\ .... •], i.il-y did not easily throw aside Jewish 

ill regard to the kind of phenomena 
which might be expected to accompany a Mes- 
sianic advent or a Divine revelation. \Uhoiigh 
they lay the main emphasis on the (‘ihic.al mid 
spiritual elements of Christian authority, the lower 
conception per'^i'^t, and often no clear distinction 
is made between the arjixfiov and the rkpas (cf. Mt 
2429^-, Mk 1324f.^ 1 , 1 ^ 25, Ac 2 ^ 2 , He 2^ 2 Co 12^^ 

Rev 12^ 13^8 151 16^4 1920 , 2 Th 2^^^). 

It is abundantly clear that the general assump- 
tion was made tliat credentials of a striking and 
material character must be demanded of the Mes- 
siah as a proof of the authority of His teaching 
and Person. Repeatedly the Jews, and especially 
the scribes, Pharisees, and Sadducees (see oelow), 
pressed this demand upon Jesus. They wanted a 
clear convincing proof of His authority. The 
signs they liad seen were possible by collusion with 
the powers that rule the lower world, by a compact 
with Beelzebub (Mk 322 ).* Only a sign in the 
heavens would satisfy them. Clearly vdiat they 
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I sought was of the nature of a prodigy, properly to 
j be classed with the ripara, with which our Lord 
stedfastly refused to have any part or lot. Simi- 
larly, Herod’s desire to see Jesus was animated 
by his wish to see a miracle {(ygfxeiov) performed 
by Him. We can be sure that what Herod desired 
had more relation to prodigies, as most in harmony 
with his nature and suited to his capacity, and 
the word used is due to the Evangelist, v/ho himself 
drew no clear line between the crpixfiov and the 
T^pas (Lk 23®). 

^ 2. Our LoreVs attitude towards signs. — Indica- 
tions are given that the common expectation of 
signs on the part of H^=. i; was not with- 
out its solicitation to -1. 1 . temptation in 

the wilderness -was an urgent pressure on the 
noblest side of His nature to give a sign of this 
character with the view of gaining a more speedy 
influence over the people (Mt Lk 'ppg 

temptation was resisted and overcome. Our Lord 
would put no trust in external and magical signs 
for the furtherance of His work or the eii!i.ba-i/b‘i> 

. - : of His ^ . He km-'v ilnir 

\ j purpose real conviction 

to men (Lk 16^^). And the strenuous effort of His 
life was to resist these unspiritual conceptions of 
truth and reality. 

The request for a sign in confirmation of His 
teaching He uniformly refused. The apparent 
response in Jn 2^® is lio exception. The sign He 
would give would be granted only in its due place 
as His career was consummated by His own resur- 
rection. Jn 02® contains an apparent commenda- 
tion of those who accepted Him because of His 
wonder-working-, but it was only a relative com- 
mendation in comparison with the far lower spirit 
which was unconcerned about fi'‘\ -pi' ii i.d 
ily so long as their idiy-icnl wtw viMt. a -ih .iriii 
bduu Li fully provided. ' Lk 7- on the surface ap- 
pears to be a sign given for the sake of convincing 
John the Baptist, and if ever our Lord could have 
departed from His habitual way, it was to help 
that lone prisoner, suffering mental and spiritual 
anguish because the work Messiah was doing was 
so unlike what he had expected — deeds of quiet 
beneficence instead of sharp \ against 
iniquity. But the action sprang out or the Divine 
impulse as our Lord, deeply moved by John’s doubt, 
realized afresh that to bless and heal men was the 
truest mark of One sent of God. 

Jesus resolutely and ■■ i-s'l; refused to give 
any external sign for : . evidencing His 

claims, and only in the most chary manner spoke 
of His miracles as signs. He chose rather to call 
them ^pya (‘ works ’) ai'ising out of the need of man 
and prompted by His own inner life in response to 
that need (see art. Miracles). His works were 
‘ signs ’ because they were part of His whole re- 
velation of God, and elsewhere He regards oppor- 
tunities for His miracles as occasions for the 
manifestation of the works of God (Jn or for 
the glorifying of ITiinself (ID). Self -manifestation 
and DiviiH' swc-laiion were identical in the mind of 
Jesus (14^®). Clearly our Lord only refrained from 
applying the word crTjpieia to His miracles because 
of ilie general associations of the word. To Him 
T hoy wore \iinl parts of the revelation of Divine 
power which He came to give. 

A very particular and urgently-pressed demand 
for a sign ‘ in the heavens ’ is recorded in Mt 12®®“^^ 
16^"% Mk and 11 16 . 2a-32 tij^ various ac- 

counts give a full idea of the occasion, or occasions. 
Mk. records the astonishment and bewilderment 
of Jesus at such a claim made by those who pro- 
fessed to he religious leaders. In an age which 
was full of signs, in which He Himself had been 
the most signal manifestation of the Divine pre- 
sence and power, these religious teachers were still 
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asking for signs. ‘ Why doth this ion seek 

after a sign ? No sign shall be given. ' Mn. and 
Lk. record our Lord^s answer that no sign should 
be given hut that of Jonah. Lk. gives the ex- 
planation of that sign to the Ninevites as con- 
sisting in the man and his message, not in his 
deliverance from the sea-monster, which they 
could only have believed on the strength of their 
faith in the man himself. Mt“-*' ' ‘ ■ ’ ■ in- 
terpretation, as also does Mt ' ■ , . :ms 

a consistent whole and regards Jonah’s preach- 
^ I ■ ■ i Mt with its parallel to the 
i J ■ . . ■ ■ • ■ Jesus, must he regarded as an after- 

thought incorporated incongruously into the narra- 
tive. And the chief point is that our Lord declares 
that the one Divine sign to that generation was 
Himself, the Son of Man, His Person and His 
teaching. Simeon, under the exaltation of the 
Spirit, gives expression to the same essential truth 
(Lk 2^). Jesus entirely severs Himself from 
the common conception of a sign. A • “i h.-. 
was the prodigy desired by an evil -i- -s b ■ : 
His ‘ works ’ were signs in the truer and higher 
sense of having in them a spiritual and Divine 
significance, and as pointing to greater mssi- 
hilities of soul and m ; ■•mi- of reality. They 

were signs of the Di'iit: pov. and life whicn 
dwelt in Himself. 

Jn lO^k declaring the embarrassment felt by 
those who were conscious of the truth of the 
Baptist’s message regarding Christ, together with 
the fact that he ‘ wrought no sign,’ is witness 
that more spiritual conceptions were breaking 
(ln‘<nigh the ancient crust of superstition. And 
tli(‘ Ton VI Ii Gospel is evidence that one F . .■ F 

was able to disentangle the spiritual a* • • i 
from the material and catastrophic. The con- 
ceptions of Christ’s power set forth in this Gospel 
are of a distinctly more spiritual order. The 'word 
used by the writer is invariably crTjjxeZov (J n 2^^ 3^ 
4^, etc.), and there are plain indications that the 
truer and higher significance was attached to it. 
The value of the sign is seen to he its revealing 
quality. The miracle of the Cana-marriage is 
described as the beginning of His signs, in which 
He manifested forth His ^ory {i(pav4pca(r€ r^v 56^av 
aiuTov), J.'-wM’:. r ' the disciple had truly appre- 
hended i ! I ■ ‘ ^ I , , ■■ ■ ■ ! ■ • teaching. 

T. H. Wright. 

SILENCE. — ‘ Speech is of time, Silence is of 
Eternity. will not work except in 

Silence ; neither will V irtue work except in Secrecy,’ 
words {Sart. 151) are well known and 
pro roundly true. The silences of great men are 
often more significant and self -revealing than their 
words. Silence has an c1o(|uoti(*o that speech 
cannot rival. It is in sii(m(c rhsiL souls meet 
and strong emotions pass from one to the other. 
This is peculiarly true of Jesus, whose character 
can never he fathomed without a special study of 
His silences. The sayings of Jesus are limpid 
gems of ethical thought, flawless in their purity, 
enunciating principles of universal applicability. 
His deeds are the perfec^t expression of His sin- 
less nature. But His silences are as essentially 
significant of the impression He made upon the 
world, for they reveal cohere in 

which He lived and ' ' ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■■ . His atti- 

tude to human life and to the problems of human 
nature. 

1. For thirty years after His advent, Jesus was 
silent as to His mission. He allowed Himself 
ample time for the natural development of all His 
powers and faculties. He passed through the 
ordinary phases of childhood. boyli<»od. \<iuth, and 
attained the maturity of numhoiid Ikmo'h; He took 
up the burden of His brief career. It is the lesson 
of self -repression, of concentrated preparation for 


a great work. Jesus took no step He was obliged 
on maturer consideration to retract. 

2. And before He took up His lifework there is 
a still deeper and more significant silence, the 
silence of the Temptation i,Mt Mk 1^^* Lk 

Acts are bin mboL. the true human drama 
is the dcania of the soul. All epoch-making events 
have been live ^ \ some human soul before 

they emerged ‘ , ena of history. It was in 

the monastery of Erfurt that the Heformation was 
wrought out. It was in the cave of Manresa its 
victorious progress was stayed. And it was in the 
wilderness that Jesus lived His life, fought His 
tremendous battle with evil, faced every possible 
( \ temptation, and came out victorious. 
In tJie silence of His own great soul was the 
campaign finished and the adversary baffled. 

3. After the ordeal in the wilderness, Jesus began 
His active career, which was merely the symbol 
and seal of the victory already gained. The 
Synoptists are uniform in asserting that during the 

g eater part of His ministry He was silent as to 
is Messiahship and His supernatural origin. His 
teaching, of which the Sermon on the Mount is a 
summary, is purely ethical. The first indication 
of any recognition of His true nature is to he found 
in tl:-- ''k'- incident near Csesarea Philippi, and 

it is ‘ that it is the spontaneous acclama- 

tion <•! (T- • ■ n disciples. It is Peter who gives 
expression to the general feeling in the historic 
words, ‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.’ Peter’s confession draws forth the im- 
mediate injunction to the disciples that they tell 
no man that He -was Jesus the Christ (Mt 16^°). 
This silence of Jesus as to IT’ .1 

not merely, or mainly, from ■ ■ .■ ■ ■ 

It was because the only ho ^ i ■ i 

the homage that sprang from a real perception 
of the inherent Divineness of His character. He 
sought to draw out of men a » i cpgiiilit/T "F TTis 
Divine nature by the sheer force • » ■ 1 1 i - 1 1 • ■ m i, 1 1 i 1 \ . 
It was the tribute of the heart, the spontaneous 
uprising of the spiritual instinct in response to His 
Godhood, that alone had ethical worth. The mere 
tribute of the lips, the result of convention or 
authority, was meaningless to Him. Jesus was 
silent in order that those who knew and loved 
Him, and in whose soul the Divine energy was 
working, might testify of Him. 

4, The silence of Jesus regarding His miracles is 
-i;:';in< an! of His own attitude towards them (Mk 
r>'', l.U 5 Silence here cannot have been from 
prudential considerations, for miracles must un- 
doubtedly have enhanced His repninFio’i Mm-i'g 
the people, and it was His refusal to \v<'rk a-ii,".' !<k 
to gratify the Pharisees that formed the ground 
of their oficnce again&t Him (Mt 16^®* )• But Jesus 
knew how little miracles really proved. He knew 
that the faith given to Him merely on account of 
the physical marvels He did was on a 
lower level than the soul’s spontaneous lil ; iiMi 
of His spiritual transcendence (Jn 1#^). He was 
afraid that the unhealthy craving of a supersti- 
tious people would dull their perception of ethical 
truth. 

5. Very striking is the silence of Jesus to direct 
questions asked. 'He never ignores a question sin- 
cere^ put, or even when it is put as a challenge, 
but He rarely gives it a categorical answer (Mt IP 
16^ 2123 2216* 34^ Mk 10^^ Lk He generally 

rises above the individual case and settle^' tlie 
general principle of which it is an instance. Jesus 
knew what was in men. He answers their thought 
rather than their words. Soul meets soul with no 
interposing medium of physical utterance. The 
sincere se^er after truth gets a truth deeper than 
he dreamt of, while the insincere casuist is put to 
silence. 
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6. There are various striking silences of Jesus 
to individuals which have each its own peculiar 
meaning. (1) The silence of probation (Mt 15^). 
When the Syrophcenician woman pleads with Jesus 
to cure her daughter, He answers her not a 
word. When she pei*sists in her jdeading, in spite 
of all dissuasion, He speaks, hut the ethical 
position of the tw’o is strangely inverted. The 
words of Jesus breathe the narrowness of Judaism. 
Those of the woman reflect the universality of the 
gospel. This silence of Jesus to her pitiful en- 
treaty is the silence of probation. He recognizes 
her faith ; and because He sees it will stand the 
strain, He tests it to the uttermost. See Syro- 
PHCENiciAN Woman. 

(2) The silence of horror (Mt When Jesus 

heard of the death of John the Baptist, He said 
no word, but departed into a desert place to 
calm the tumult of His spirit in silence. The 
iniquity of the world He liad come to redeem swept 
over the pure spirit of Jesus with such overwhelm- 
ing force that utterance was choked, and His 
human nature had to seek, in silence, communion 
with the Father in order to regain its equanimity, 
tt is a silence more eloquent than words of vehement 
denunciation would have been. It is the instinctive 
shrinking of a high nature from the grossness and 
baseness of sin. 

(3) The silence of shame (Jn 8®). The Pericope 

Adulter m, though not in the original Gospel of St. 
John, must have belonged to a very * • ‘ i-.-n 

It is the birth of the Christian gre, • ‘ . 

When confronted with the woman, -I* 

stoops down, and writes upon the ground. He 
averts His face from the shameful spectacle. He 
is filled with pity and sorrow for the woman who 
' ' " “ glory of her womanhood, and 

" I gainst the men whose shameless 

i I < , ^ ’ I \ her fault shows that they 

utterly fail to realize in what the " r:.og’‘n\;i»n( ri of 
her offence consists. To the pure <n' :he 

sin of the one is greater than the sin of the other. 
Hence His words, ‘ He that is without sin among 
you, let him first cast a stone at her.’ The rebuke 
strikes home, the sense of shame flushes their 
cheeks, and the woman’s accusers silently steal 
away. 

(4) The silence of indignation (Mt 26®®, Mk 14®^). 

Jesus, after His apprehension, was first led before 
Caiaphas, the high priest. Caiaphas sought to 
incriminate Him ’■>'■■ ■• i .. * • i . ; IT: i witnesses 

who made garbled and irrelevant statements of 
words they had heard Him utter. The high priest 
urged Him to say something in His defence, but 
Jesus held His peace. It was the silence of indigna- 
tion against the utter mockery of His trial and the 
attitude of the time-serving li^T-i h'-i' of the Court. 

(5) The silence of ‘‘ontciiifil l,k 2.’) . Herod was 
a different type. He is the representative of super- 
stitious profligacy. Herod was a weak man, with 
a conscience certainly, but a conscience that could 
be touched only by his superstitious fears. He 
liked to have a saint under his patronage, provided 
the saint would be pliable enough to leave his 
patron’s vices unrebuked. He had tried John the 
Baptist, but that experiment had failed, and now 
he would try Jesus. And so he questioned Him 
in many words, but Jesus answered him nothing. 
Here is apparently a seeker after truth to whom 
J esus has nothing to say. It is not so. The gospel 
refuses the patronage of the vicious. Jesus has 
nothing to say to craven superstition seeking to 
condone its own vices by taking religion under its 
protection. 

(6) The silence of self -containment (Jn 19®). Pilate, 
again, lepresents another and a higher type. To 
him J ebus opened Himself more fully than to any 
of His judges. He recognized in him one whose 
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instincts were those of a cajDable and genuine ruler, 
and He sympathized with the dilemma in which 
Pdate was placed. Though the final decision rested 
with Pilate, he was the least guilty of all who 
w^ere responsible for the tragedy of Calvary (Jn 
19^^). In Pilate’s soul a great struggle was going 
on. He "v • ^ for a way of escape from a 

difficult i ■ • , .he dared not take the only 
way that true magnanimity required. He dared 
not be true to_ his own high function of asserting 
the impartial justice of Imperial Home, and the 
result was moral ruin. It is always so with Jesus. 
To the soul that once recognizes His claims no half 
measures are possible. It is all or nothing — 
absolute loyalty or a treason that leads doAvnwards 
to the pit. And Jesus had a clear perception of 
the character of the Roman ruler, who alone had 
insight enough to recognize the essential greatness 
of his prisoner. One imperial soul met another. 
On the plane on which they met there was no 
difficulty of intercommunication. Jesus has no 
hesitation 'hi n '"■■■' His royalty and His claim 
to be the !b I. '• m eternal truth. Pilate has 
culture enough at least to understand what He 
means, and his scepticism is the ii :-*‘i of sad- 
ness and perplexity rather thai- But 

when Pilate, struck with the largeness of soul 
d' 1. w "! ■' y Jesus, touches on the h* ’ *■*.■ . 

H- h . To the question, 1 -.i . 

Jesus has nothing to say. It is not that He fears 
to commit Himself. It is simply that He cannot 
give an answer that would be intelligible to 
Pilate. 

(7) The silence of self-absorption. There have 
been many commentaries on the seven words of 
Jesus on the cross, but His silence there is as 
striking as His speech. Jesus has nothing to say 
to the jeers and mockery of the infuriated people, 
or to the taunts of priests and Pharisees. He is 
self-absorbed. For the self-hood of Jesus is His 
mission. Hi- piirpr.-(s the idea of His life. And 
even in the agony of the crudest death the malig- 
nity of man has ever devised. He is not shaken 
out of this self-absorption. His words have all 
reference to the central idea which constitutes His 
earthly existence. Pity for -Imihig humanity, 
love for those whose hearts an* Mi-, M'- attitude 
to the Father with whom all along He has realized 
His oneness, — these are the emotions that domi- 
nate His soul. There is not even the faintest trace 
of anger against those who have wreaked their 
vengeance upon Him. There is scarcely even a 
consciousness of their presence, 

7 . It is instructive to note the different valuation 
put upon speech and silence by Jesus and those 
who surrounded Him. Jesus silenced the Sad- 
ducees when they proyioimdcd to Him knotty 
oints of theology (3It 22^-^), and suffered not the 
emons to speak (Mk 1®^). But when the multitude 
rebuked the blind men who cried '!■ p- • ‘ ’ • 

Him at the gate of Jericho, Jesus ■. > 

appeal (Mt 20®^) ; and when the disciples sought to 
silence the moth(--'' '’!>■» hr- » ighi their children to 
be blessed, Jesus • ‘i -unvigi'.I i with one of His 
most striking and characteristic sayings (Mt 19^®, 
Mk 10^®, Lk 18’®). And, further, ifte who in the 
earlier part of His career carefully concealed His 
Messiahship from the people, on the critical occa- 
sion when He made His trinm])hant entry into 
Jerusalem gave an emphatic, refusal to silence the 
acclamations with which He was hailed by the 
people. 

T-rxER KTi Ri:. — C.-irlj lo, Snrtor Remrim ; Maeterlinck, TVeaswe 
of the Ilumhle; E. A. Abbott, PhitoehrLStm ; Seeley, Ecce 
Homo ; the various Lives of Christ ; W. if. Taylor, The Silence 
of Jesus (1894), p. 105; I-I. P. Liddon, Passiontide Serynons 
(1891), p. 153; W. W. Sidey, The Silent C7AWs<(1903); A. Mac- 
Jaren, JTie Holy of Holies' (1890), p. 265; Phillips Brooks, The 
Light of the World (1891), p. 124. A. MiLLER. 
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SILOAM. — Josephus {BJ V. iv. 1) places the 
spring at the mouth of the Tyropoeon Valley. 
This, and references of later writers, point to 
Birket Silwan, on the slope S. of the Temple area. 
A larger i^ool, Birket el-Hamra^ now almost filled 
up, lies lower in the valley. Birket Silwmi is 
built within the rock-hewn space occupied by 
the original pool, 75 ft. x 71 ft. The water was 
approached by steps cut in the rock. In ISfT times 
a covered arcade within the pool, 22J ft. high and 
12 ft, wide, ran round the four sides. Prom ^Ain 
Sitti Maryam., the Fountain of the Virgin, on the 
slope below the eastern battlements, a conduit led 
the water to the pool ; but, probably in Hezekiah’s 
time, a tunnel was cut through the rock, and the 
fountain ai>parently covered over, as Josephus does 
not seem to have known it apart from Siloam. An 
inscription in ancient Heb. characters was found 
on the wall of the tunnel in 1880, which gives an 
account of the cutting. The tunnel is about of a 
mile in length. It is bent as if to avoid obstruc- 
tions. Two shafts to the surface, at important 
points, would afford guidance as to direction. 

The spring is intermittent. During the rains it 
may flow twice a day, but in the late summer, 
once in two days. Such springs are held in super- 
stitious reverence, and credited with power to heal 
many diseases. Josephus pronounces the water 
good and plentiful, and says that this and other 
fountains flowed more copiously after falling into 
the hands of Titus. 

The phrase Hower in Siloam’ (Lk 13^) perhaps 
indicates that this part of the city was ^ called 
Siloam, ‘the tower’ being part of the adjoining 
wall. 

A church was built above the pool in the 5th 
cent., and later was altered by Justinian. Euins, 
possibly of this building, block a great part of the 
pool. 

On the last day of the Feast of Tabernacles, 
Av^ater from this fountain was poured on the altar 
(Neubauer, G^og, du Talm. 145). In the 10th 
cent, the water was ^ good ’ (Mu^:addasi) ; it is 
good no longer, percolating, as it does, through vast 
accumulations of refuse. The village of Siloam, 
Kefr Silwdn, on the E. slope of the valley, over 
against the pool, dates from post-Arab times. Its 
handful of poor inhabitants still use the impure 
water for domestic purposes. W. EwiNG. 

SILVER.— See Money. 

SIMEON (2vju€(ii') is a transliteration into Greek 
of the common Heb. name which is first met 
with as that of the second son of J acob and Leah 
in Gn 29^®, where a derivation from ‘ hear,’ is 
suggested. 

1. An aged saint {Lk 22®^*), who took the infant 
Jesus in his arms at the Presentation in the Teniple 
on the completion of the mother’s period of purifica- 
tion, and broke out into an exultant song of praise. 
Afterwards he foretold to Mary the varied results 
that would attend the mission of her son. 

He has been identified with a Rabbi of the same name, who is 
described ih- - M-f TTillel and father of Gamaliel i. ; but the 
ori<Hnal ; ■: '-a r { 'th'i<ah. (,“^0 » h*in inici- 

mediate between Hillel and ‘lamn’.n'l ms Vcs# *. f ilie ^anhedri". 
Beyond that statement, wh’* i> i- n-i’' in lIu noiiiinr N 

known of him; and the Lnkan phra-c, ’-‘im i?' .loni-ai ms 
whose name was Simeon,* is too modest to allow of identifica- 
tion mtli one who was at once the son of Hillel and the leading 
authority on ii- he n!.i,ion. Another legend is 

preserved in i o •/'■'/n ' w' N > ■ m " i o the effect that Oharinus 
and Leucius, : -n Su'uoti. Irid been raised from the 

dead, and had been summoned to describe before the Sanhedrin 
tlie occurrences thejr had witnessed in the underworld at the 
death of .Jesus. Their narrative is said to have been afterwards 
reporled to Pilate, who order<-(l i:- hu 'ori i»i lln- ofTi ‘nd 

vlcfs of his prociiratorship. Thi- M-o.'r' nh.'il (>o-i»ol i*. nor r>nh 
of a late date (4th ore\en full (‘cni.;, b.ii v.ji'. CMd( m’ I v 
posed in the interest of j. po’oj-f with a view pan.icularlv to 
represent the resurrection of .fc"5iis a*, attested by evidence 


which even His enemies regarded as irrefutable. Until the 
period of uncritical search for legends in the 13th cent., little 
historical value was ascribed to the story, which may be con- 
fidently regarded as destitute of any. 

Of the lineage or descendants of Simeon no con- 
temporary evidence lias survived ; and for the man 
himself St. Luke is our only authority. 

Simeon is described as (1) ‘ righteous and devout,’ 
or conscientious in regard to God and His law (cf. 
Ac 22^^} ; (2) as looking for the Messiah ; and (3) as 
moved by the Holy Sinrit (not merely the siiirit of 
prophecy) to believe that he would not die before 
he had seen the Messiah. Guided by the Sjiirit to 
the courts of the Tem^Dle, he no sooner saw Jesus 
there than the words of the famous Ntmc Dimittis 
(wh. see) rose to his lips. Whilst Mary was wonder- 
ing at the meaning of such words, Simeon turned 
to her and foretold the diverse results of the mission 
of Jesus. A ■ ^ * . -id an ofi'ence to 

some, it would ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■■ of a new life to 

others ; and with her own blessedness would mingle 
anguish unspeakable. In the issue the deepest 
needs of many souls would be excited and met, 
and men’s hearts Avould be probed, enriched, and 
satisfied. After this brief api)earance in history, 
Simeon passes again into obscurity, leaving only a 
few imperishable Avords behind him. 

2. An ancestor, otberAvise unknown, of Joseph, 
the husband of Mary (Lk 3=^®). In this case, with 
some inconsistency, E.V turns the name into 
‘Symeon’ (as in Ac 13^ 15^^), wliieli is the more 
normal vocalization of the Greek, though not of 
the HebreAv. R. W. Moss. 

SIMON. — The form Simon is not a transcription 
of pyD^, but is either a contraction for Simeon or 
an independent Greek name. The latter view is 
much the more probable. In the NT the name is 
frequent. The Gospels mention — 1. Simon the 
brother of our Lord (Mt 13®®, Mk 6^). 2. Simon 
the Zealot (see Cananjsan), one of the tAvelve 
Apostles (Mk 3^® 11). 3. Simon of Cyrene, who was 

impressed to bear our Lord’s cross (Mt 27®^ 11). 4. 

Simon ‘the leper,’ in Avhose house the anointing 
of our Lord by Mary of Bethany took place 
(Mt 26®, Mk 14®). 5. Simon the Pharisee, in whose 

house the penitent woman anointed our Lord’s 
head and feet (Lk 7^®^'). See Anointing. 6. Simon 
the father of Judas Iscariot (Jn 13^* -®). 7. Simon 
Peter. See Peter. W. Patrick. 

SIMPLE, SIMPLICITY {aw^ovs, &7rX6r7]s ; the 
latter does not occur in the Gospels ; the former 
only in Mt 6^^ and Lk ll®"*). 

The words * simple,* and ‘single’ . 'k ' •>* 

• . ' I'Cr, - V^n. of Co7np. Philol. -p, 156). I \ 

.1 ' '! • oLfMcc, and as «. in ci.wct% ana '*-/ ; ‘i I ■. ■!! 
semely siinuL, simplex, and similis ; bi Erig. in saji'i’, fhiij.I * , and 
S'ingle. The basal meaning, therefore, is <'ii‘ iK ", f-rn.itu, (ci. 
‘ one and the same ’) ; U ■, ^ st is between one 

and more than one * ' ■ ' deiivatives does 

it branch out into tl ■ '■;< » ■■■ I' ■' edicines it yields 

the antithesis : simple or pure v. mixed or adulterated ; in other 
realms, that 1 "i - the sole of a shoe, 

etc. The fo- ■> r. ■“ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' sphere, gives the 

idea of . / • ■ , of singleness, open- 

■■ •, ‘ ■■ .. . i': 

These meanings are found throughout tne classical and JNT 
periods. A third appears in Isoc. and Arist., where the word 
^onietinies descends to silliness orfoiln, as iri English. But this 
is never so in LXX or NT (see T.iddell and Peon, Cremer, and 
Hastings’ DB, s.v.). Of the meanings given a" ' . ‘ -'•■.‘h • r ’ 
almost exhausts the thought of simplicity in ; i ■ (m i;- \ 

* gnilelessness ’ is so close to it that it mus' .'■< ■ ■ ' » 
treated. Other Eng. senses of the word, as well as the idea 
of purity above, do not properly come under this head in the 
Gospels. 

1. The leading passage is Mt 6^^. In that chap- 
ter Jesus expounds the first great commandment 
touching our duty to God, as in 7^"^^ He enforce* 
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the second, which concerns our duty to man (cf. 
Mk 12^^'^^). The form of the teaching was deter- 
mined by Pharisaism, which serves as a dark foil 
for the truth. Outwardly religious, the Pharisees 
were essentially worldly. P'«»r.-- 

to be servants of God and i-’:- -ti ' ^ 

they Avere oppressors of the peo^de and servants of 
their own selfish ambitions. Thus they lived a 
double life, loving the praise of men more than the 
praise of God. O ■ ; *■ . ’ ’ ..-’T' ith 

its doubleness an . ; ■ ; ■ ■ ■ us 

the obligation to obey and please God in cverytJiing 
as our supreme duty (vv.^"^^), while in lie 

meets our unbelieving fear that such a course 
would bring loss and b<irikrii])- cv. by assuring us 
that we may well trust our Heavenly Father’s care. 
It is all summed up in in the command to seek 
first God’s Kingdom and rli and in the 

promise that He will give j:!! u-- u.m! ( .;rthly good, 
so that we need not worry. That this singleness 
of aim is the main thought, is clear from the illus- 
tration He employs in v.^^. The ‘single’ eye is 
that which looks at one object alone, and sees that 
clearly ; as contrasted with it, the ‘ evil ’ eye is that 
which (not ‘ sees double,’ but) endeavours to look at 
two objects at the same time (and the context sug- 
gests two in opposite directions), and therefore sees 
neither clearly. The natural antithesis to airXoOs 
would have been SlttXoOs, instead of which 7rov7jp6s 
is used, both to turn attention sharply from the 
physical to the moral which it Avas meant to illus- 
trate, and, by avoiding the thought of ‘seeing 
double,’ Avhich diTXovs in itself Avould naturally 
suggest, to make it easier to think of the unusual 
attempt to see things in opposite directions, and so 
pass to the common moral experience of cherishing, 
as objects of ambition, things that are diametrically 
opposed. Accordingly, irov7}p6s must be interpreted 
as ‘ evil ’ in this particular sense. For the double 
aim to serve God and mammon is evil, both in its 
very nature, as being really a rejection of the sole 
sovereignty of God, and in its results, as leading 
inevitably to the double life Avith its darkness and 
doom. Such a life is only apparently possible. 
Really it is impossible; a choice must be made. 
We cannot serve God and mammon. Pharisees 
could not believe, because they sought glory from 
one another rather than the glory that comes from 
God(Jn5^; cf. Jn 12^2^-)- Lifeb( ( uit**'** -iin;.h- v. ii. m 
we accept God’s Avill as our laAv and His Kingdom 
as the object of our endeavour. And that lifeleads 
fo jh.* mentioned. It floods the whole 

I” ' ' b 1 1 I i j ! 1 1 . I ■ means, as surely as God cares 
r<»r bii-i!- .i(»vr!s (v.^^), that He will care for 
our temporal needs better than any man can care 
for himself, though he be rich, cultured, and power- 
ful as King Solomon (vv.^®"®^). Moreover, it en- 
sures imperishable treasures in heaven (v.^®). 

2 . The passage in Lk. (11®^-^®) is to the same 
effect. That wicked i-'-i forms the back- 
ground (v.2»). Some charged Jesus 

Avith being in league Avith Beelzebub (v.^® ; Mt. 
calls them ‘ Pharisees,’ 12^^ ; Mk. ‘ scribes,’ 3®^). In 
refuting that charge, He declares that it is by the 
finger of God He casts out demons, and that there- 
fore in Him the Kingdom of God has come near 
to them (v.20). xhe man who is not with Him is 
against Him (v.^), and therefore against God. 
In one such can be blessed, but only those who hear 
God’s word and keei") Then to the throng- 

ing multitudes He points out the sin of that genera- 
tion (v.2®). He is a sign to them, as Jonah was to 
Nineveh. But inasmuch as He is superior to Jonah 
and all who have gone before Him (vv.^^- ^’), and 
His light has not been hidden, but conspicuous 
(a^^^). He has, wdth unparalleled clearness, presented ; 
to men God’s claim upon themselves. Then, AAuth ; 
a swift turn to personal warning and appeal (shown ' 


in the singular pronoun), He declares to each of 
them that, if he strwes to lead the double life, he 
Avill inevitably be guilty of refusing God’s claim, 
and so aauII sink into darkness and condemnation ; 
but if, Avith single-eyed deAmtion, he heeds God’s 
message and claim, he shall be filled A\fith light and 
blessedness. 

3. Very similar to this is the thought in JMt 
12^6-30^ though the Avord awXoOs is not emioloyed. 
The upbraided cities, Avith much formal religion, 
Avere yet devoted to mammon and had no real 
heart for God. Hence their darkened judgment, 
as shoAAm by their inability to understand John or 
Jesus, and hence their inevitable doom. OA^er 
against these Avorldly ‘Avise and understanding’ 
peo23le J esus sets the ‘ babes ’ — those who, less AAuse 
in their generation than the children of the Avorld 
(cf. Lk 16®), cry out in their need and hel 2 )lessness 
not for the world’s prizes, but for the One they 
must have, even the Father. Their cry the Father 
answers ; to all such the Son gives rest. The same 
idea is expressed pointedly in Lk 10^*^ (‘ rather re- 
joice that your names are Avritten in heaven ’) and 
Lk 10 ^ 2 ^ Avhere the one thing needful is to listen 
to Him. T’ ’ . ■ (Mt 11^®"®®) shows hoAv 

easily the j ■ ■ . • made from ‘ singleness of 

aim’ to ‘childlike guilelessness.’ In the eyes of 
the Avorld this may seem foolishness, but in Jesus’ 
thought it is Avisdom (11^^). It is a mark of those 
in His Kingdom (Mt Mk IQi®, Lk 

Apart from these, there are only tAvo or three 
that properly belong here. One is Mt 
l•»•. 'I h-:* Eng. ‘harmless,’ based on a false deri- 
vation of dK^patoSi is unfortunate. It should be 
‘ guileless ’ or ‘ simple ’ as in the Lat. and many 
Eng. versions. Prudence alone may lead to trick- 
ery; simplicity alone, to silliness. The Apostles 
are to be both j^rudent and guileless. Nathanael 
is already an illustration of it — it constitutes the 
true spiritual Israelite (Jn 1^®). 

Such is the gospel coiici |>( ion of the simple 
life — a life of trustful obcdieuc'' to the Avill of 
God. It Avill manifest itself in various ways : — in 
iinccjuivoc.Ml speech (Mt 5®^); in healthy independ- 
vnvii of the opinion of men (Mt 6^- ® Jn 5“^^) ; in 
judgments based on principle and reality rather 
than on .Mp|K‘nva’'n- or custom — as about the Sab- 
bath (Mix 2-'-;> ; mid? the two anointings (Lk 735 - 50 ^ 
Mk 14®“®); in (Mt 6®®), calm (Mt 

12^® 11^), courago . I !■;? etc. It is indeed the 
very root of all virtue, the very heart of the Chris- 
tian life. It underlies all Christ’s teachings. To 
exhaust it in all its implications Avould be to 
exhaust the Gospels. 

J esus Himself is in this, as in all other matters, 
the incarnation, the living illustration, of His OAvn 
teachings. His first recorded utterance strikes 
that note (Lk 2^® AV) ; il n . p; ■ on the thresh- 
old of His public career ■> . '■ peatedly in the 
course of His ministry in conversations with dis- 
ciples or controversies with opponents (Jn 4®-^ 6®® 
8®®* 9^), and even in His prayer to the Father 

toward its close (17^). And, as we study His con- 
duct and character as He moves in the midst of 
friends and foes, we can see how unfailingly that 
life of single-hearted devotion to God is marked 
by insight and wisdom ; courage and calm ; sted- 
fastness and consistency ; beauty and strength ; 
loyalty, patience, and heroism ; righteousness, 
truth, and love; grace, majoiy, and blessedness. 

It cuts a straight path tliroiigh all the shams and • 
sophistries of men, and rises Auctorious over all 
weakness and worry, all waywardness and wicked- 
ness. 

Literature. — Of the Comm, those of Broadus and J. A. Alex- 
ander on Alatthew g'ive the best exposition. Bengel on Mt 622 
shows his usual insight, though he has tripped on IQts. See 
also Hastings’ DB, artt. ‘ Simple,* ‘ Simplicity.* We may add, 
for the benefit of any who are interested in modern discussion 
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of ‘the Simple Life’ : Wagner, The Simple Life ; W. J. Dawson, 
The Quest of the Simple Life ; M*Leod, The Culture of Sim- 
pLicity ; and Letters on the Simple Lifu^ repnljlifchod from the 
Daily Graphic. Some of these are as iTi&Lrnciive by their con- 
trasts to, as in their agreements with, the NT « /'i’’ . See 
also R. F. Horton, The Commandments of ' i ' ' . 63 ; 

Phillips Brooks, New Starts in Life (1896), 158; S. A. Brooke, 
The Gospel of Joy (1898), 161 ; G. H. Morrison, Sunrise (1901), 

124. J. H. Farmer. 

SIN. — Sin is personal hostility to the will of God. 
Christian ’ ' ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ regard to it is relative to 

the facts ■ ' . ■ ■ ■ . bein^ necessarily implied 

by the death of Christ considered as a wofl?: of 
redemption. It is the Christian interpretation of 
facts of ('.\pcvii‘M( o. which are i)idcpiMidoiu of any 
explanati'iii of liuh- whether otiered by theology, 
!»liil''-(»phy. or scientific theory. Its value is irre- 
-jircv i\ <' <>i' the view which historical criticism may 
suggest of the literature of the OT. Neither is it 
affected by theories of the organic development of 
the world or human life derived from modern 
biological thought. Philosophic systems, monistic 
or otherwise, cannot be allowed to govern or modify 
a doctrine which in the first instance can be tested 
only by relation to beliefs grounded not upon 
mol;i]ihy'l<‘. but exjierience. The Christian vi.ll 
ml her hol'.l that a philosophic theory *■ ■. 

to the facts of the gospel has been too Hastily 
identified with reality. 

1 . 7 never rises above the limits of its 

first pu ii i- "i as the Kingdom of God (Mk 
No doubt the terms are deepened and -piritiuilizcd. 
as well by the subsequent teaching t>i Ji'-U" (I.K 
1^20 1911 ^ p 7 . 8 ) g^g Hy the Mcroiuj-li-hoM'*;' of His 

atoning work (Lk 24^“^®). But though >vhat might 
have remained an external and almost physical 
conception became the manifestation of one eternal 
life (Jn 3^®* 1 Jn P"^), nevertheless the Church of 

the living God (1 Ti 3^^), the relation of a people of 
possession to their rightful Lord, King, and Father 
(Tit 2 ^'*) is constant. Allegiance, faith, sonship 
are the marks of those who share the membership 
of this Kingdom. What J esus the Messiah found 
was disobedience and Human life, as 

He was called upon to v f li it, involved sub- 
jection to another prince (Jn 14®^), bondage to 
another master ( 8 ®“*), ‘ sonship ’ to another ‘ father * 
( 8 ’^^). To the consciousness of Jesus, Satan was 
present, not as a convenient pr’M VI' iPcju'oi! of evil 
that became actual only in ilsc wills of 

men, but as the author of sin, the person in whom 
evil has its spring, even as God is the fount of life. 
Jesus’ sense of dependence upon the Father did 
not carry with it a monism which saw God in all 
and all in God. For Him, as for St, John, the 
whole world lay in the Evil One (1 Jn 5^^ cf. Lk 
4’'* ®). His o'vvn conflict was with the prince of 
this world (Jn 14^*^). To be delivered from the Evil 
One was the converse of being brought into temp- 
tation (Mt 6 ^^: the insertion of dXXd in Mt., and 
the absence of the clause in the best MSS of Lk 
114 suggest that it is correlative to the preceding 
clau'-e. ropro-'OTii irig the same act differently). He 
had seen Snian t'allon ’ ■■ h v heaven(Lk 
10 ^^). Over against tuc Kingiiorii of God was the 
kingdom of Satan (Mt 12-^''-* 16-" 25^^ ef. Rev 16^°). 
The drama of human life was accomplished in 
presence of this already existing dualism. Christ 
assumes the current Hebrew conception of a world 
-I'iritnal per'^onalities under the leadership of 
(Lk IP^-'-"*). The stampede of the swine 
at Gerasa witnesses to their control, within the 
limits of Divine permission, over natural forces 
(Mk 5^®). Physical disease results from Satan’s 
bondage (Lk 13^*’). Possession by demons is an 
abnormal ease of its influence over human beings 
(e.g. Mk And all opposition to the purpose 

of God is inspired by Satan (Jn The Jews 

were of their father* the devil, so that the works 
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wrought by them were antithetic to the works of 
God manifested in Jesus (v.^^). Even the chosen 
Twelve Satan had asked to have, that he might sift 
them as wheat (Lk 22^^). So the Passion was a 
continuation of the Temptation, a direct agony 
and death - struggle wherein the prince of this 
world was cast out (Jn 12^^ 16^^), the strong man 
s]Doiled (Lk 11^^). 

From the first the proclamation of the good news, 
accompanied as it was with the curing of diseases 
and the casting out of demons (Mt 10'^* ®, Lk 9^* 2 ), 
witnessed to the real character of Christ’s work as 
redemption, ransom, and salvation. For the true 
unification between the normal and universal pur- 
pose of the gospel — the forgiveness of sins — and the 
occasional and particular accessories of it — exorcism 
and ■ ot so much in the analogy be- 

twee: " j and spiritual wickedness, as in 

the fact that both are the exercise of the one 
Satanic power within the usurped kingdom of evil. 
No doubt there is a certain suggestiveness in 
the parallel between disease and sin, which Jesus 
Himself recognized. But there is nothing in His 
b .i-*'! ii!g (•* -uggest the later ideas of taint, infec- 
: in**, nature. It is trespasses which the 

Heavenly r. '■■■■..' 'I" . ■ ; and that !•;. n-i;ji\.‘ 

ness (Mt •• ■■■ ■ . .'•■■i '■■■■ ' -dns (P^), i.'e. actions 

involving guilt, is implied by the name Jesus (see 
art. Guilt). The bringing forth of the people 
from Pharaoh’s bondage to serve Jehovah is the 
ancient experience which is before the mind of 
devout men under the old covenant as the pattern 
of the deliverance which Messiah was i ■ • j : ■ • • • ■ ■ h 
(Mt 2^5, ef. Hos IP). Salvation is . *..! 

the restoration of spiritual health, but the libera- 
tion of God’s people from an evil service. The 
ministry of the Son of Man consists in giving His 
life a ransom (Mk lO^^, Mt 20^ ; cf. 1 Ti 2®). 
And the Fourth Evangelist only interprets the 
mind of the Master when he speaks of Jesus as 
dying for the nation, and destined to gather 
together into one the scattered children of God 
(Jn 11®^-®^). He was the shepherd bringing home 
the lost sheep dispersed upon the mountains (10^®) ; 
or, somewhat to vary tne idea, the Redeemer 
coming into the world, not to judge it along with 
its prince, but to save it from the Evil One 
1231 . 47 1715 )^ and casting out the indwelling Satan 
by the finger or Spirit of God (Lk ll-^')- The 
year of the Lord is a year of release 

2. From the implications of the Gospel narrative 
we pass to the theology of the Epistles. In order to 
gain a clear view of St. *raurs doctrine of sin in its 
completeness, it is necessary to go behind the 
Epistle to the Romans. We must bear in mind, 
first of all, the essentially Jewish basis of his 
thought. To him salvation, or redemption, carried 
all the associations which had ; s.-i.nd it in 

Hebrew history. The Kingdo: 1 • 'h - was a 
vivid reality, and the earlier Epistles show that at 
first he was not without the common anticipation 
of its immediate establishment in manifested power. 
Satan was a concrete fact. If at one time it was 
the Spirit of Jesus that suffered him not (Ac 16^), 
at another Satan hindered him (1 Th 2^®). The 
thorn in the flesh was a messenger of Satan (2 Co 
12'^). The Christian is armed in order to ward off 
the fiery darts of the Evil One (Eph 6^®). Princi- 
palities and powers were the unseen antagonists 
of Christ’s servants (Eph 6^^, cf. Lk 22®"), the 
enemies over whom Christ triumphed in the Cross 
(Col 2^®). If Messiah was to be manifested at the 
Parousia, Satan was also destined to be manifested 
in the Man of Sin (2 Th 2®*^^). A remarkable 
parallel to the conception of ‘ the Evil One,’ which 
appears both in the Synoptics and in the Fourth 
Gospel, is found in ‘ the prince of the power of the 
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air’ (Ex3h 2-). The same passage describes those 
who become sons of God as by nature children of 
wrath (2^), dead not in sin but through tresx)asses 
(v.®), sons of disobedience because inwrought by 
this evil spirit (v.^). Demons are as much part of 
St. Paul’s world as of that which appears in the 
Synoidi^t-. He identifies them with the heathen 
god- (1 (’o 10“^^-^^). Belial is the antithesis of 
Christ (2 Co 6^®). To lapse from Christian conduct 
is to tmm aside after Satan (1 Ti 5^®) ; to be sepa- 
rated from Christian fellowship is to be delivered 
to Satan (1 Co 5®, 1 Ti P®). And that redemption 
meant primarily for St. Paul translation from the 
kingdom of Satan to the Kingdom of God (Col 1^®), 
is attested by the form in which he narrates before 
Agrippa the story of his commission as Apostle of 
the Gentiles (Ac 26^®). All this is in close corre- 
spondence with the mind of Jesus, and must be 
brought with us to a closer examination of the 
Pauline doctrine of sin. 

That sin is essentially disloyalty to God is the 
substance of the locus classicus on the nature of 
sin, Ro 'K* God, they glorified him 

not as God, ■ ' ' " thanks’ (v.^T* It will be 

observed, first, that the Apostle here speaks of sin 
in its widest -ignifK-at ion, *■ ’ mch distinc- 
tions as are in ^ olvod in iii(i ■ conceptions 

of ( nig i Hill and actual. We have here, therefore, 
,i il('rniiiion of sin v hicii nni-i go\ern all subsequent 
uses of the term. All the elements which enter 
into particular sins, or transgressions of known 
law, are represented — knowledge of God and de- 
pendence upon Him (v.^O)^ wilful and therefore 
inexcusable refusal of due homage (v.^i), the incur- 
ring of guilt and nf God’s wrath (v.^®). 

Further, it is 'o- the plural ‘men,’ 
not the collective ‘man,’ is used throughout the 
passage. There is nothing abstract in this general 
view of sin, even though it be universal (cl ‘all 
sinned,’ Ro 5^^ ; ‘ all died,’ 2 Co 5^^). Another 
point is, that St. Paul is led to disclose this ‘ vision 
of sin’ as the necessary postulate of the gospel 
(Ro 1^®*^®), in wdiich is revealed a righteousness of 
God’ (v.^^ 3^^). Lastly, there is no confusion, as in 
the popular mind, between those physical excesses 
which are called vice, and the inward refusal ‘ to 
have God in their knowledge’ (v.^®), whether it 
applies to the sensuous or the spiritual nature of 
men, which alone is sin. ‘ God gave them up unto 
a reprobate mind’ (v.^S), with all its consequences 
to tlie complex piM'-orinlii v of man. This is of 
‘fi ;•'■■■. St. PaiiV.- appeal is not to the 
i'- ■■■ ■■'•'. of external facts, which con- 
■■ ■:■ :■ ■■ . - are non-moral, but to facts as 

interpreted by conscience. Fundamentally this is 
the appe, ’ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ experience, and it is clear 

from the 1; ' ■ ■ Romans, as from the whole 

Pauline theology, that the Apostle is '''‘Wv-ri 
his own experience, as he saw himself • !*f^ l-.d ■ 
the vision of Jesus of Nazareth (Gal 1 IJoV 

Now St. Paul expresses his relation to sin in the 
phrase ‘sin dwelleth in me’ (Ro 7^’^). He is describ- 
mg the common experience of an inward struggle, 
when neither good nor evil is finally in the ascend- 
ant. The complete sinful condition would be one 
of consent (Ro 1®^ 2 Th 2 ^^)^ which ‘ the law of 
sin ’ was unchecked by ‘ the law of the mind ’ (Ro 
7^®, Gal 5^'^). The terms must not be misunder- 
stood in view of the modem conception of scientific 
law. ‘Law’ in St. Paul’s theology involves the 
personality of the lawgiver, so that to find this 
‘ law hi the members’ (Ro 7^®), to be inwrought by 
sin, seems to point to an indwelling spiritual 
presence. Is this a mere figure ? St. Paul reverts 
to it in a still more significant form. Christians 
are not to let sin reim in their mortal bodies (Ro 
6^^). Compliance ^vith evil involves an obedience 
(v.^®), a slavery (v.^'^). There is a close parallel 


between those who, as alive in Christ Jesus, are 
servants of God, and those who being dead in 
trespasses serve sin (w.^®"‘^®). Two hostile king- 
doms, two rival loyalties, make their claim upon 
a man’s allegiance. So, Avhen under the form of 
‘Adam’s i sin is considered in its 

universal as^ject (Ko a personal i- 

again suggested — ‘death,’ i.e. sin in ii- (■(■n-cqiioMs 
development, ‘reigned through the one’ (v.^'^). 
The effect of Adam’s transgression is represented 
as the^^establishment of an authority (cf. 1 Co 15^**, 
Eph 2 "^ 6 ^^, Col H®) over his descendants rather than 
as a corruption of their nature, carrying with it 
therefore condemnation (Ro 5^® ; see art. Guilt) as 
the due sentence of God upon those wlio reject 
His law.^ This personal embodiment of lio.-tilily to 
the Divine law and government, in view of St. 
Paul’s general outlook on the spiritual world, can 
he none other than Satan, exercising, as captain of 
‘spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly 
places’ (Eph 6 ^^), not an external compulsion but 
an inwpd influence, not therefore ‘!.ii;<r' in.: ihe 
responsible por-ossjiliiio- that are ’ •.vc'i. 

St. Paul can -;i\. * Dc.irli passed unto all men, for 
that all simtoil ‘ G»i> 5 Sin is always a personal 
attitude, never a pa til olo^ic a 1 condition. Death is 
its consequence (v.^-), but the physical analogy 
of St. James (P®) has no parallel in St. Paul. It 
is always the sentence, punishment, or wages 
( 6 ^®; see art. GuiIjT), the sequel to the righteous 
judgment of God ( 2 ®). So, too, salvation is not 
a remedy for mortal disease, but a personal act of 
kindness and mercy on the part of an oftended but 
’ ■ ■■ G .1 (Eph 1®'^® 2*^, Tit 3^’®). Looking to the 

. ■ which men are rescued, it is redemption 

(Gal 3^® 4®) ; looking to that into which they are 
brought, it is reconciliation (Ro 5^®* 11 ^®, 2 Co 

518 . 19 )^ Both involve the personal action of the 
Father’s lo-- ’r . v ’ . *1 He chooses to forgive 
the past a* ! ••i ' . I-*,- L Mi- children into fellow- 
ship with lli‘ ■- I - IN .■’> ■■, ' Ol 119 - 22 . Qf I p 3I8J, 
As applied to the individual, this is justification 
(Ro 3^ 4^ 5® al.), which represents not a process of 
renewal, but an amnesty extended to the sinner. 
What Christ slew by the Cross was the enmity 
(Eph 2^®' ^®). Its effect, therefore, is not an infused 
ri^teousness, but a free pardon whereby sins are 
no longer reckoned (Ro 4’^* ®, 2 Co 5^®). 

3 . The rest of the NT is in genen.'' , ; ni- id 
with St. Paul. St. James y though he 'j* ik- i*.’ d" 
as the intermediate stage between lust and death 
(Ja 1^®), yet by the very figure used to describe 
their relationship, clearly recognizes that all three 
are essentially the same in kind. Lust is not 
animal impulse ’ .1 -n. The sinner 

is one who has ■ ■ ■ which may be 

covered by repentance (v.^O) and forgiven in answer 
to prayer (v.^®). Sins, therefore, are personal trans- 
gressions against God, which, if nnremitted, involve 
judgment (v.^^), a personal condemnation and sen- 
tence on the part of t’ J':-"!. c ' d'® 5®). Lust is not 
even a pathological m-'i-.'.-m' o' the will. It has 
the nature of sm, being not a result of ignorance, 
but essentially a personal determination of will. 
This is more clearly brought out by the assertion 
that lust, not God, is the tempter (1^®-^^), which 
suggests the presence of an evil will, the source of 
that friendship of the world which is enmity against 
God (4*), k-iking occasion of the natural passions 
and of men to influence siiiritually the 

Human . The wisdom whicli cqmeth 

down ■ is set over against a wisdom 

which is devilish (3^®- ^®‘ 

St, Peter y wdiile he speaks of fleshly lusts that war 
against the soul (1 P 2^^), is even more emphatic 
than St. James in Ms recognition of tlie personality 
of evil. Sin is part of a man’s aotiviiy, a vaiu 
manner of life from which we are redeemed by the 
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"blood of Him who bore our sins, i.e. our actual 
i I . that He might brin^ us to God 

(1 ■ 2 ■ For the redeemed Christian it still 

exists in the person of God’s enemy, who is now 
the adversary of God’s people also, seeking once 
more to draw them away from their allegiance (5®). 

St. John., with his profounder insight, gives to the 
doctrine of sin what is perhaps the widest and 
most comprehensive sweep in the NT. ^Sin is 
lawlessness’ (1 Jn 3^). This sentence, with its co- 
extensive subject and predicate, is all but a 
definition. It recognizes no distinction in kind 
between ‘sin’ and ‘sins,’ which are i-m 
interchangeable in the Johannine writings. If Dne 
Lamb of God ‘ taketh away the sin of the world ’ 
(Jn 1-y, Vulg. peccata mmindi), the Son is mani- 
fested ‘to take away sins’ (1 Jn 3®). If the 
blood cleanseth from all sin (1^), Jesus Christ is 
the propitiation for our sins (2^). The cleansing 
is sacrihcial (!\acrja6s'. h-i ii>. |k ''-•• l id dealings 
with God. It is «•'•!* r..!-y . . • of sins 

which those for whom it is prevalent receive (1® 
2 ^ 2 ). St John does not speali of sin as a state. 
Doing sin is opposed to doing righteou>ne^^ (3^* ^). 

‘ In him is no sin ’ (3®) is equivalent to *' Which of 
you convicteth me of sin?’ (Jn 8^®, cf. 1 P 2-^), — a 
clear record rather than a perfect state. That 
which abides in him who believes in the name of 
Jesus (1 Jn 3^®) is the love of the Father, a personal 
relatio ^ ■ I -een established which is opposed 
to the > ■ ^ world (2^®* Here, however, is 
no condemnation of the natural impulses or of 
matter. That Jesus Christ is come in the flesh 
to save the world is St. John’s cardinal doctrine 
(4^, 2 Jn '^). But, as with St. James and St. Peter, 
it is lust, and the corruption that is in the world 
through lust, which constitute the bondage from 
which men need deliverance (1 Jn 2^® 5'^*®). "WTiat 
then is lust ? That is the point at which St John’s 
whole view opens out before us. The Fourth 
Gospel has recorded the prayer of Christ for His 
disciples, not that they should be taken from the 
world, but that they might b 'he Evil 

One (Jn 17^®); and also His ■ of the 

Jews because, continuing in the bondage of sin, it 
was their will to do the lusts not of their body, 
but of their father the devil (Jn 8^). And the 
Apocalypse unfolds the mystery of iniquity in 
language fully accordant with the view of sin im- 
plied in the Gospel. The old serpent the devil 
(Kev 12^20^) deceives the whole world (12® 20^*^®), 
having power {d^vajuns, 13^) and even authority 
(e^ovHa, 13^; cL Lk 4®) over the nations, manifest- 
ing his rule in the mystic Babylon (16^® 17^“®), and 
the kingdom of the beast (13 passim), until He 
who is the Alpha and Omega, having by His angel 
sealed the servants of God (7®* ®), brings in the final 
salvation, the Kingdom of God and the authority 
of His Christ (12^®), St. John’s last word is written 
in the First Epistle. Behind human history is the 
devil, ‘who sinneth from the bcgimiisu-* -1 Jn 3®). 
The explanation of human si»i, i 'iierofo*-*', is the 
relation of the world to this spirit. ‘The whole 
world lieth in the evil one ’ (5^®), To be begotten 
of God (3®), who is light (1®), truth (5^®), and love 
(4®), is a reversal of those relations described as 
being ‘of the devil’ (3®), who is a murderer and 
liar ( Jn 8^), and the pow'er of darkne^^ (1 Jn 2^^ • 
cf. Lk 22^®, Ac 26^®). Philo^,ophioally, there can he 
little doubt that St. John is content with a 
dualism, which he is not concerned to resolve, start- 
ing as he does from the facts of experience (1 Jn 
4^^; cf. Jn 19®®). Though evil is antithetic to good, 
it is not in a Platonic sense as non-heing (r6 jultj dv). 
The problem approached from the positive and 
concrete standpoint of personality. Though God 
is indeed the beginning and the end (Rev 1® 21® 22^®), ' 
yet a similar phrase is used in speaking of the ! 


author of evil as in describing the AVord (1 Jn 3® F) ; 
both are ‘from the beginning.’ The final triumph, 
though complete, is represented -x nib(>li«v!lU 
the imprisonment (Rev 20®* ^®), noi i!ic .I'liiihila 

tion, of Satan. The Hebrew mind, which, in spite 
of x - ffinities with Platonism and, poss- 
ibly, influence from Greek sources, is 

dominant in St. John, did not feel the necessity of 
a ■! ; -i monism, being content to resioond 

to ■ '■'■v '■■■,. !,,• of a supreme spiritual Person, the 

fear of whom was the beginning of wisdom and 
man’s chief end (Job 28®®, Ps IIF^ Ec 12^^). It is 
enough to know that they who ‘ abide in him that 
is true ’ have by a transference of allegiance over- 
come the Evil One (1 Jn 2^®). 

The Epistle of Jude, with which 2 Peter must be 
closely associated, clearly exhibits that apocalyptic 
xdew of the spiritual issues behind the facts of 
human life and experience of which there are 
abundant traces in the NT outside the Book of 
Revelation, and which indicate a ‘ war in heaven ’ 
(Rev 12'^) as the ultimate explanation of sin 
(Jude ®- ®* 2 P 2-^ ^®). To the Jewish mind this 

language is not what "Western v.^ould 

understand by mere symbol. It the 

symbolic representation of real existence, the 
Hebrew equivalent of Greek mysteries. It is a 
mistake, therefore, to neglect either the Apocalypse 
or the apocalyptic passages of other writings in the 
interpretation of Hie NT, or to fail to perceive 
that their characteristic ideas underlie the tlieology 
of the Apostolic age, as the Platonic mould of 
thought governs the religious ]Mnb>'' 0 |by of the 
4th cent., the biological that of iluj lOili. The 
contempt of millenarianism, while it banished 
much that was fantastic in Christian teaching, 
had the correspondingly unfortunate result of 
obliging interpreters of the NT to arrange its 
statements against a backgroniiil not contemplated 
by the writers themselves. The result in the case 
ot sin has been the assigning of inadequate and 
shifting values to the term, and the iiiisapplica- 
" ■ ’ ' " or other analogies. For Apostolic 

* ■ ■ background is always God with 

■ ■ ■ angels and men on the one hand, 

3r the devil with his angels, ex- 
tending his usurped authority over those human 
servants whom he holds captive. Sin is active 
hostility to God. 

4. The whole question of original sin is removed 
from the atmosphere in which it is usually dis- 
cussed, when it is realized that the difterence 
between sin and rigbroou>ii(‘';'; is not one of infused 
or implanted characters, but of relationship to 
God. It need not he either affirmed or denied 
that moral and spiritual tendencies are, like the 
physical organism, capable of transmission. Still 
more irrelevant is the discussion whether acquired 
characters descend by inheritance. These are 

• r<ii- t»sychological research, and may be 

^‘l i '‘or (1(‘/ i'i'iii upon scientific grounds. No doubt 
theories of transmission, from the crudest Augus- 
tinian notions of sexual propagation to the subtlest 
doctrine of heredity, have been advanced by re- 
ligiou !."■ ibr- -• F to account for the universal 
need •■! ■ , So inveterate has this type of 

thought become, that it adheres to the pi ini 
‘depravity,’ ‘ corrnption of nature,’ ami tlio like, 
in which theology has endeavoured to express 
the Scrip! II 'V (-vM-hiMp. Though the confessional 
formulas ;!i.ii (T'i'pbiy -nch phrases are not com- 
mitted to i’lK ipveMi iv)n- of the NT which imply a 
theory, opj)'>Mern- of wliai is supposed to be the 
traditional <ioci»iiio have* in consoqiierice been 
allowed to attack it in the intero-i- of a more 
•'(■lentific psychology, on the assumption that 
original ^in is held to be*- a proili-po^ing can've of 
acLual sin. Mr. F. R. TouiiaiiL, for examine, in 
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his Hulsecm Lectures, starting from the premiss 
that ethical attributes are not rightly applied to 
anything but the activities of a will that knows 
the moral law, has no difficulty in provino* that 
appetites and passions are the raw material of 
morality, belonging to the environment of the will, 
not an ‘ universal and hereditarily transmitted dis- 
turbance of man’s nature.’ The v 

follows that sin, which must involve -’li'i. .ijip'n- 
properly only to the individual, while ‘original 
sin ’ is little more than a name for the solidarity 
in nature and environment of the race of actual 
sinners. Whatever may be said of the background 
of Augustinian thought or the atmosphere in which 
the confessions of the 16tli cent, were drawn, there 
can be no doubt that they only reasserted the 
language of the NT in ascribing the wrath of God 
to the race no less than to the individual. Terms 
like ‘abnormal humanity,’ ‘taint of nature,’ ‘in- 
firmity of will,’ may be useful practical analogies, 
but, like all analogies, they defeat their end if 
rigorously pressed. For what Scripture means is, 
not that individual tojk!!! nihility is conditioned by 
racial defect, but that the guilt attaching to indi- 
vidn.il- belong', in the Srst instance, to the 
(-o'niiiiiiiiiy i''»‘i'art. Guilt). 

5. The controversies that have arisen about the 
question whether sin is 2 ,prwation or a depravation 
of nature, would have lost much of their force if 
theological thought had adhered more closely to 
the Scripture mode of regarding sin. The later 
medi^Bval view, stereotyped by the standards of 
Trent, represented man as deprived of a gift which 
raised him above nature {supernaturale donum). 
The unsophisticated experience of human nature 
leads us to regard it as not in its chief outlines 
evil, and so far as it denies an inherent 

in the actual content of manhood the I ■ 
position is sufficiently justified. But the Keformers 
were right in their main contention, which was 
that sin involved a positive departure from the 
Divine purpose. If sin in its essence is neither 

the loss nor the disturbance of ■■ i..’ 'indow- 

ments, but simply disloyalty to ' to be 

outside the Kingdom and to own allegiance to the 
Evil One means that positive hostility to the law 
of God which is to be ‘ very far gone from original 
righteousness.’ For sin disturbs nature only in 
the sense in which all personal action disturbs, by 
directing towards spiritual ends the material which 
nature supplies. Again, we have to emphasize the 
truth that sin enters only when spiritual relations 
have been established. 

6 . This consideration will also show the irrele- 
vance of inquiring ’ • ' ■ ''i so far 

as this means an ei ' ' • ■ i ■. human 

history. For if sin ■■■■.. -; ^ . we are 

no nearer a solutioi ■■ ' | ■ i '.v* ■■ .''■■■1; ■* 

of the rudimentary forms of what, i: ‘ ■■ . 
development, we call conscience. Only if emotions 
and passions be regarded as sinful, can it be of use 
to note that impulses, the ultimate restraint of 
which becomes imperative, are at certain stages 
necessary for the preservation of the individual or 
the propagation of the race. There need be no 
desire on l;he part of any Christian theologian to 
question the premisses on which the scientific 
evolutionist pursues his investigations into the 
origin of the human species. We may grant, for 
example, that no chasm separates the appearance 
of man upon the earth from the development of 
other and lower forms of life. It is hazardous, and 
quite unnecessary, to contend for organic and moral 
life as new departures. Taking a merely external 
view of man, we may say that the conditions under 
which sin not only becomes possible but actually 
takes place, are ‘ the perfectly normal result of a 
process of development through which the race 
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has pa"cd !.’v\^>U'ly to the acquisition of full 
moral pr ‘ i R. Tennant, Hulsecm Leet. 

p. 81). But then sin is a determination of the 
‘full moral 'iudii y’ T.vk ' i if we accept the 
story of mail’' i-f'. as historically a 

fact, it is no more explicable as a necessary stage 
in human evolution than the latest instance of 
Avrong done by one man against another. That all 
men are the enemies of God until reconciled by 
the mediation of Christ, is a question of personal 
relationship unaffected by scientific research. The 
observer can do no more than register, so far as he 
can discover them, the conditions under which 
activities have resulted which, in view of the will 
of God, assumed to be kno^vn, are recognized as 
disloyalty and therefore as sin. No doctrine of sin 
is possible except on the assumption of a personal 
ox } M ‘ I h • ■ 1 CO \ nvolving the recognition of God . The 
mil'. y of the need which it expresses is 
attested, not by any demonstrative proof, but by 
the conviction of sin through which each individual 
has passed to the freedom of the Christian life. 
Of such Christian experience the witness of the 
Church is the summary, and its missionary labours 
are the measure of its faith that ^ redenxption is 
applicable to all. With this alone is Christianity 
as such concerned. It does not go behind the 
activity of a '■ F b* i ii' i"L being, judged by con- 

science. Its -i':'' •■i' ‘Fall,’ therefore, is 
not a pseudo-scientific account of the strength of 
passion or of the ‘ survival of habits and tendencies 
incidental to an earlier stage in ’■.■h-jii'* ‘'-i .’ 
which is refuted by the discovery tha. . ■ of 

mankind is that of a continuous progression. It 
has nothing to do with the material of actual sin, 
which, ihougli environment may have been vastly 
modified by corrupt action, cannot rightly^ be 
spoken of as ‘polluted.’ But it is the • s* • ■ 
in the only manner of which language . 
the postulate of guilt and slavery involved in 
]i'-r,n-hirig iln* g-i-nrh God’s message of free salva- 

I'iMi. 10 < I'm; i.n'. 

The story* of the Fall, recorded in Gn 3, though 
it shaped the form in which St. Paul stated the 
universality of sin, does not vitally affect a teach- 
ing which, in its absence, would have sought 
another method of expression. Indeed, its essential 
features are all present in the Epistle to the Romans 
before it is stated in terms of Adam’s transgre^^sion. 
To say that the doctrine * ■ illustrated by 

the story, would be to the Hebrew 

Christian mind of the 1st cent, an attitude towards 
the OT possible only in a critical age. Nor will 
the use of ‘ Adam ’ as a category for summing up 
the human race in 1 Co 15^^^* warrant us in bmiey- 
ing that St. Paul was led to his characteristic 
idea of human solidarity otherwise than along the 
lines natural to a J ewish^ interpreter of the OT in 
Apostolic timo' mm.; y TTc idl.i mi. |». 

136, ‘Efiectso’’ V ijiio’' I o >■.}. Ibu i'. i'Oqiui'ly 
certain that St. Paul’s use of the OT is far removed 
from a hard Western literalism, its narratives 
being the authoritative forms under which spiritual 
truths are apprehended rather than the material of 
historical science (see i TT- b ■: P; 302, 

‘ St. Paul’s use of the ■ ■ I . I ■ ■ * ■ inter- 

pretation applied tlK-* early narratives of Genesis 
cannot alleci iludr doct ririal use in the NT. If the 
first truth which concerns the moral life of man be 
the Divine origin, and therefore the essential good- 
ness, i.e. eoiiforstiii \ !o ihe Divine intention, of the 
material \Mi'ld fii'il his own personality, the 
second is that nevertheless he is an alien from 
God. This interpretation of the facts of life, which 
escapes the negation of a true morality involved 
alike in Oriental dualism and philosophic monism, 
is entirely independent of the Genesis stories, and 
separable from them in the NT. It is, however. 
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remarkable that even in these early narratives the 
religions truth is presented with a completeness 
• ■'“'jii-- absent from many later IlK-Mlog'n-. 

I* ■■'(! pi ■' I sonalities of God, Man, and the Evil 

One,— disobedience, guilt, exclusion from the King- 
dom, the need of liberation from an external 
tyranny typified in the promised bruising of the 
serpent’s head, — all are essential to the reality of 
sin. It is difficult to understand how this could 
be better represented than by i. ' ‘ ■ , act of 

disobedience against God and p ■ with 

‘ the voice of a stranger’ to a common ancestor of 
all living. The situation thus expressed is briefly 
summarized by St. Paul, ‘All have sinned, and 
(therefore) fall short of the glory of God’ (Ro P^). 

Confusion is often caused by the tendency to 
revert to a materialistic conception of sin on the 
part of those who would explain its presence in 
terms of the evolution hypothesis. It is sufficient, 
so the argument runs, to observe the difficulty 
that each must encounter ‘ of enforcing his inherited 
organic nature to obey a moral law’ (Tennant, 
Rulsean LecUires, p. 81). But, apart from the 
fact that what needs explanation is the self- 
arraignment which the process entails, it is con- 
trary to experience, no less than to Scripture, thus 
to place the ‘ organic nature ’ in an essential rela- 
tion to sin, which is made to consist in the failure 
to ‘moralize’ it. The publicans and harlots go 
into the Kingdom of heaven before those with 
whose wilful rejection of God the physical and 
emotional nature has least to do. jfeven popular 
^^■i: ’-li.niKy places ‘the devil’ at the climax of 
; nor are ‘youthful lusts,’ though they 
may constitute the earliest and most obvious 
material of transgression, the deadliest and most 
intimate occasion of sin. The impulse to make 
stones bread, or (• the kingdoms of the 

world, masks a : (Miipifc ion to independence of 
Divine authority which is the essentiM element in 
guilt. St. Paul’s doctrine of the Flesh with its 
passions and lusts (Ro 7® 8^, Gal 5^^ etc. ) cannot be 
set against this. It has been abundantly shown 
that the Pauline anthropology, to use the words of 
Lipsius, ‘ rests entirely on an OT base. ’ The ‘ old 
man’ (6 waXaibs tjjulQv dj/dpuiros, Ro 6® etc.) is, there- 
fore, the body, not as uncontrolled by spirit, but 
as inwrought by the Evil One (see above). Accord- 
ing to Christian teaching, sin ‘ takes occasion ’ by 
any commandment or reco^ized purpose of God, 
whether related to the physical nature or not ; nor 
would the Iheologinii of any age be a whit less 
emphatic than the modem tin ■■■•■!-' ■•hn:'*:! it, 

not in the impulse, ‘but in the ‘ i i •■■■«. s ■ i o . : -a I jO 
reje ‘ 'h- Ml men are born in sin, not 

as ■■ !'i.: i- \ ‘-if and abnormal appetites, 

which, however strong, are still outside their per- 
sonal responsibility, but as subject to influences 
which, ‘felt vitliin us as ourselves’ (Tennyson, 
Locksley Hall Sixty Years After), well up in person- 
alities hostile to the Kingdom of God. 

It will be urged that influences such as these 
are still external to the individual, of whom, there- 
fore, sin cannot he predicated anterior to positive 
acts of transgression. But, in the first place, this 
separation between actions and character does not 
correspond with experience. The man as distinct 
from his activities is an abstraction. The ‘ psycho- 
logical infant ’ is an ideal construction (see Mar- 
tineau. Types of Ethical Theory, bk. ii. c. 2). No 
oru- h<i' jiny k!ii>v.hw]i.«(‘ of himself except in action. 
Ii. i- VI i-irii.iKy :nie |iiai ‘concupiscence hath of 
itself the nature of sin ’ {Thirty-nine Articles, 9), 
because in experience the line between suggestion 
anil is imaginary, and ^he that 

!(>f>U<‘ih on a woman to lust’ knows that he has 
already committed adultery. And this is not in- 
consistent with the complementary truth that 


temptation is not sin. But, secondly, while it may 
be admitted that sin on this view is nietajihyhically 
not free from difficulty, it must he observed that 
no peculiar problem is created by it. It is not 
exposed to the objection which arises if 

it is explained in terms of a . ■ 'vy o. heredity . 
Such theories are necessarily tentative and pro- 
visional, and it is the vice of all explanations based 
upon the current hyjpotheses of scientific investiga- 
tion, that they tend to outrun assured results, and 
to involve religious truth in the imperfections of 
systems always in process of becoming antiquated. 
As soon, however, as it is perceived that the suj^- 
posed analogy of an ‘ acquired character ’ trans- 
mitted by ! ’•»!! to descendants does noti 

accurately ‘i - '‘i '■ of Scripture, ob- 
jections raised on this ■ ■ the point of view 

of ji'b .mri'i- science lose their force. The problem 
involved in the exercise of personal influence acting 
through the self-determining will of another per- 
sonality, remains just where it is, whether sin be a 
reality or not ; St. Paul’s ‘ I, yet not I ’ stands for 
an experience which is constant, whether the in- 
spiring influence be ‘ the grace of God ’ or ‘ sin 
that dwell eth in me.’ Whatever may he true of 
hypnotic suggestion or of abnormal conditions like 
demoniacal possession, the normal course of per- 
sonal influence, even of one man upon another, is 
not to paralyze the individual, so that the resultant 
action is not his but another’s. That sharp separa- 
tion of personalities which makes one human Being 
wholly external to another may to some extent be 
due to the illusion of physical limitations. But 
at any rate, in dealing with ■' -pii :i i..r w ‘•■kedness,’ 
we reach a sphere where 'ic'i* c^iiiiii! are left 
behind, and the distinctions which they involve 
are inapplicable. That spirit should thus act 
upon spirit involves no new difficulty, because its 
possibility is involved in the creation of free, re- 
sponsible personalities, capable of love and there- 
fore of enmity, of •■“-iicii'.iMi: to a spirit of evil no 
less than to the ^piiii of < .o-!. This may involve 
a race, just as the Holy Spirit indwells the King- 
dom of heaven and each member of it. Sin is the 
antithesis, not of freewill, but of grace. The true 
analogy of redemption is rather the exorcism which 
leaves the subject ‘ clothed and in his right mind,’ 
than the remedy which repairs the ravages of dis- 
ease. Salvation is not the process by which the 
sinner is gradually transformed into the saint, but 
‘h-* act whereby the unrighteous is 

the Kingdom of ^ace. No doubt 
the evil spirit may return to the house from which 
it went out, and we are not, therefore, compelled to 
reject facts of experience, and deny the gradual 
nature of self- conquest. But to think of sin as an 
inherited or acquired character which is being 
^adually reduced, is to introduce a distiriclion 
between ori^nal and actual sin which removes 
the former ^together from the category of guilt. 
Satan ‘ entered into Judas ’ (Lk 22®, Jn 13^^) ; and 
our Lord’s statement — ‘ He that is bathed needeth 
not save to wash his feet ’ ( Jn 13^®) — seems to imply 
liability to incur fresh guilt rather than a redemp- 
tion as yet incomplete. That sin remains even in 
the rogon(‘rnle is sufficiently accurate as an ex- 
pression of the observed fact of the imperfect lives 
of Christians. But the deeper view of St. John is 
that (U-oi])1os, hi'ing still in the world, have con- 
>Larit Tiood to bo kept from the Evil One in whom it 
lies, and to i- ■ ■ ’ ‘ ‘ • and forgive- 
ness for sins ..nsequence of 

this spiritual contact. 

7. The Biblical doctrine of sin, as here outlined, 
enables us to interpret the Incarnation in harmony 
with the best modem psychology. It is no longer 
possible to think of human nature apart from per- 
sonality as a bundle of facilities, among which, as 
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we have experience of it, is the faculty of sin. Sin 
therefore is not an ingredient in ordinary human- 
ity, which must be regarded as absent from the 
pure humanity assumed by the Son of God. To 
inquire whether the manhood in Christ was capable 
of sin is irrelevant, when it is perceived that im- 
personal natures are abstractions of thought with 
no existence in fact. Sin is hostility to what 
Jesus Christ is, the living God. The house of a 
. human or Divine, or, as in the case 
: doth, cannot be divided against itself. 
The truth expressed in tli- * d con- 
ception of the impersonal . ■ Lord 

is simply this, that He received by inheritance 
from the human race whatsoever is capable of 
transmission, the structural fabric with which 
biology is concerned, the material within which 
conscious personality expresses itself. Thus He 
is in all xpoints like to His brethren, who inherit 
from their ancestry what in itself is morally 
neither good nor bad. He was identified with 
human sin, not only representatively but vitally 
(Ho Ps 2“'^) — a truth which so far eludes state- 
ment as almost inevitably to involve in heresy those 
who, like Edward Irving, seek to express it. But 
the Word became flesh, and that without sin, not 
because the virus was omitted in the act of con- 
ception, but because, being God, He cannot deny 
Himself, the terms ‘ sin ’ and ‘ God ’ being mutu- 
ally exclusive. God became man under those con- 
ditions which sin had created, viz. the environment 
of Satan’s kingdom together with the guilt and 
penalty of death. He did not therefore redeem 
by becoming man, but by surrendering Himself 
to the entire consequences, reversing the sentence 
of condemnation, by death overcoming death, and 
opening the new environment of the Kingdom of 
heaven to all believers. The fact of the Atone- 
ment witn-''.-'- the view that the Incarna- 

tion was i!:<‘ 'Ic-i rtici ion of an evil heredity through 
union with the Divine nature. Its principle is the 
indwelling of the Personal Spirit of lir)liii(}'-'S first 
in Jesus Christ (Eo D) and thereafter in the free 
personalities of the children of God (8^^), expelling 
by His presence and power ‘the spirit that now 
worketh in the sons of disobedience ’ (Eph 2^). 

Literature. — J. Muller, The Christian T^octrine of Sin, Eng*, 
tr. 2 vols. ; J. Tulloch, The Christian Doctrine of Sin ; A. 
’ ~ i “ " Gore, Appendix ii. on ‘ Sin ’ 

“ ■ ■■ I*' ' ‘ . Philosophi/ of ReUgion, Sin" ; 

' • er Siinde ; F. R. Tennant, The 
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tary on the Mpir i: . For science, G. Romanes, 
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J. G. Simpson. 

SINCERITY.-^ 

The term . — In the English of 1611 ‘ sincere’ was an apt tr. 
of ccae/.af applied to ya/.a — ‘ Uic Sincere milk of the word ’ 
(1 P 22). It has no longer, however, the sense of ‘ unadulterated ’ 
other tihan m an ethical sense, so that the RV goes back to the 
older version of Wyclif — ‘without gile.’ ‘Sincerity* must, 
however, always bear the association of that which is unmixed. 
In origin and in meaning it is akin to ‘ simplicity ’ and ‘ single- 
ness’ ; in meaning to ‘ purity ’ (xstOstfio;, uyvos ) ; but it is 

most often used in the RV to tr. In so far as this 

word differs from others of like meaning, it contemplates 
character as * the purged, the winnowed, the unmingled.’ If 
‘ purity * (xetSetpos) speaks of freedom from the defilements of the 
world as soiling the soul, ‘ sincerity ’ speaks of freedom from its 
falsehoods as from a foreign admixture (Trench, Synonyms. 
if Ixxxv.). The word is used also to tr. and ; but 

in e\crv case it implies the absence of all that is false and that 
makes life double (Lightfoot on Ph DO), 

It follows from the usage of the word that it may 
be applied to mind, or to act, or to speech ; but 


everywhere it carries the sense of unadulterated or 
siiiMibcjb lb so that, while the word is not used in 
the Gosx)eis, it is plain that these set forth in 
Christ the pattern of sincerity. It is also clear 
that Christ demanded of men sincerity, if they 
were to enter and to abide in the Kingdom of God. 
It is at once the ;>'i ■ ■ o-bi'. » of a Christian 

exx3erience, and the -i.r... < hristian society. 

1. The sincerity of Jesus. — The character of 
Jesus sets the standard of perfect sincerity ; ‘ guile 
was not found in his mouth’ (1 P 2^^) ; lie is ‘the 
true one ’ (6 dXrjdLvds, 1 Jn 5-*^), ojjposed by that title 
to all that is counterfeit. To know Him' is to knoAv 
the Truth and the Life (Jn 17^). The perfectly 
sincere man must be one (a) whose mind is j^erfectly 
responsive to the truth. It is not enough that lie 
should speak and act from conviction. The con- 
viction must be sincerely formed, without double- 
mindedness, without any falsehood of heart (Mt 5®, 
2P 3^). All that Jesus said and did must be the 
manifestation of an inner life ; but the believer 
needs also the assurance that there was nothing in 
the mind of Jesus to distort the truth. It is not 
enough to believe that He means what He says ; 
we must believe that He is able to receive without 
loss or deflexion the rays of the truth. In the 
Fourth Gospel much is said of the truth of Christ ; 
this is more than His veracity (cf. Robertson’s 
Sermons, vol. i. ‘The Kingdom of the Truth’). 
He is the Way because He is the Truth (Jn 14®) ; 
He is the Light of the world (8^^), and His light is 
the light of life. He is full of grace and truth 
(l^*^). His Kingdom is of the truth (IS*-^'^). He is 
set over against all that is unreal and partial and 
transitory. In Him there is an unbroken course 
for the revelation of the light and life of God 
(17®* ^®* etc.). Sincerity im;^ies the single heart 
and eye, which alone can receive the vision of God, 
TIk- -ir,c<‘! i( \ of Jesus is more than the consistency 
«•{■ Hi-, and siDeeeh with His thought; it in- 

volves His trustworthiness as a mediator of the 
truth, (h) But sincerity, in the more common 
usage of the woi d, implic-! I hat between the inner 
self and the ^‘\'pre'^''i(>ll. notliiug iiircirvenes to con- 
fuse or to (lisfort. In the (ro-pel'- there is a 
picture of a lif«' in which there i- nothing to 
conceal ; Jesus speaks and acts in such a way as 
to convince men that He is revealing His con- 
viction. The Gospels manifest a life of perfect 
harmony. The manifestation is varied, but the 
motive is single. His gentleness and His sternness 
arealike the expression of Hi^ holy love, and never 
spring from idle sentiment, or personal feeling, or 
those cross-motives which break the peace of other 
lives. 

At the outset of His ministry there comes the 
temptation to accept a compromise in the pursuit 
of His aims : He answers, ‘ Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve’ 
(Lk 4®) ; no tampering with the mission in its 
means or in its ends could be tolerated. ‘His 
means are pure and spotless as his ends’ (Words- 
worth), He is early contrasted with the scribes 
because of His authority (Mk ; this impression 
could have been made only by One acknowledged 
to be sincere. He wins from the first group of 
disciples the confidence accorded only to a manifest 
conviction. Even the scribes come to shrink from 
His clear gaze (11^®). The accepted opinion is 
that Jesus speaks truly (Lk 20^^). Many think 
Him mistaken, or beside Himself (Mk 3^^), or 
blasphemous (14®®*®^), but none treat Him as a 
conscious deceiver. Jesus proves His sincerity by 
His stedfastness in His calling ; dark as the way 
becomes, He never wavers (Mt 16^’ ^), It is pos- 
sible that the Pharisees would not have been un- 
willing to compromise with Jesus, but He would 
keep back nothing of the truth. 
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In his Life of Jesus, Renan makes allowance for a lower 
standard of sincerity in the East than that to which the 
Western nations conform. ‘To the deeply earnest races of 
the West, conviction means sincerity to one’s self. But sincerity 
to one’s self has not much meaning' to Oriental iK'oplc.-. litilc 
accustomed to the subtleties of a critical spirit. . . . llie l.n.ral 
truth has little value for the Oriental ; he sees everything 
through the medium of his ideas, his interests, and his passions. 
History is impossible if we do not fully admit that there are 
many standards of sincerity’ (ch. 16). By such means Renan 
seeks to explain the attitude of Jesus to popular illusions, and 
the willingness which he finds in Jesus to take advantage of 
them in the interest of His enthusiastic purpose. 

A truer criticism would rather attribute the story of such 
accommodation, if it were discerned, to the imperfect under- 
standing - ■ -V- ’ T-k ' however, no need to resort 

to such ■ ' f. ■ ■ , ‘I ' ■ make it sufficiently plain 

that Jesus deliberately refused to work upoi ; >■ • ■” ns. 

Nor can it be forgotten that the standard of > i ■ * . ich 

Renan speaks, has been set by Christian * \ ' • is 

there a more stern demand for truth .and sinctritv than in the 
Apostolic writings, which owe il'i ir iri-ipivaiioii lo ‘the mind of 
Christ.’ It is impossible to regard as one among many phases 
of Oriental religion a faith which in its preparatory history 
declared that God demanded truth in the inward parts, and in 
its fulfilment manifested to the world One who was known as 
‘ the Truth.’ 

2. Teaching of Jesus. — Everywhere Jesus de- 
mands reality. It is the pure in heart who see 
God (Mt 5®). It is the condition of spiritual vision. 
If the eye he single, the whole body shall be full of 
light Jesus calls for truth of heart. ‘ There 

is a truth which lies behind the rocognition of 
particular truths. It is the basis of " all right 
beliefs.’ ‘ Sinceruin est nisi vas quodcunque in- 
fundis acescit ’ (Horace, i. 2. 54). Those who 
receive the revelation which Jesus brings are 
likened to babes [vrjTloLs] (Mt 11^®). Only those 
who become as little children can enter into the 
Kingdom (18^). It is the singleness of the child, 
his truth of heart, and freedom from ulterior 
motives, that are praised. In the life that is in 
the Kingdom there must be no confusion of ends ; 
it must be perfect (rAems), as the Father is perfect 
(5^®). It is the unpiirged mind that misses the 
vision.^ If the soul is divided, the i)rofO'->ion of the 
lips will he of no avail (7^). Words must not 
be idle (12’^®} {apybv), without any ••■‘q 
in inward thought and outward action. Words 
must be the ‘incarnation of t bought.’ Nothing 
must intervene between the mind of the speaker 
and his word. Oaths are condemned as likely to 
take from the severe demands of truthful speech. 
The yea must be yea, the nay, nay (5’^). An 
oath lowers the value of normal speech. In all 
other : ■ ' ■ ' of life there must be the same 

absenc ■ _ There cannot be two masters 

(6^^). ! ■ ■ ; ■ must seek first the Kingdom 

(6^), and must not be over-anxious for food and 
raiment. He must not only be wise as a serpent, 
but sincere, simple {dKipaws) (10^®) as a dove (cf. 
Ph 2^®). He must worship in spirit and in truth 
(Jn 4^^). It was this simplicity that Jesus found 
in the disciples whom He chose; like X;sih.iM;u-l, 
they were Israelites without gtdU (1^^), fy <;• 'JA'.v 

Ol>/C '€(TTl. 

Literature. — W. Bright, Morality i 

Hm - o-'. Liun for QuiM Hours, 10- ’■ 

K i.O'i li'ffie, 40; G. H. Morrison, ‘ . 

Pope, Of *kr. Upward Way, 29. 

E. Shillito. 

SINGING.— See Music. 

SINLESSNESS. — ‘The sinlessness of Jesus’ is a 
phrase which only imperfectly indicates the ground 
it is intended to cover. It i?- too negative. ‘ The 
sinless perfection of Jesus’ would be a more adequate 
phrase. But ‘the sinlessness of Jesus’ has an 
attractive sound ; it is the title of a book — that 
of Ullmann cited below — which may he called 
classical ; and it would he unwise to displace it 
from the position of honour it occupies, although 
we must use it with the understanding that it 
means more than it says. It is not to he con- 


founded with the errorlessness of Jesus. Indeed, 
the very latest writer on the subject (Ah-ix Alrxri. 
op. cit. Infr.) refers with the utmost n-jinUiio— . if 
we ought not rather to say thoughtlessness, to the 
mista&s of Jesus (p. 9), while vigorously defending 
His sinlessness. But on this subject see the much 
more profoundly considered judgmciil'- of Dorner 
{Glaubenslehre, ii. p. 472 F.) and Tholuck {Dcfs AT 
im NT, p. 24 fi'.). 

An argument for the sinlessness of Jesus has 
been elaborated by Ullmann from the prevalence 
of holiness in Christendom. 

Wherever Christianity exists — thus th ■ ‘ ' 

there holiness also is to be seen. While 

holiness maj'' be of rare occurrence in any socieiy, tnere is nob 
a country, or even a tow'n or village, in which Christianity is 
established but there will be found in it numbers of persons 
striving after a holy life. In every Christian congregation there 
are at least a few specimens of character so striking that even 
those who are themselves destitute of religious aspiration 
acknowledge them to be no ei.i ’. ’• pre-d .li', but to have a 
heavenly origin ; while more ' o’- servers will say 

that to them the sight of one such holy person has been a more 
‘ _ * ; lent for the reality and the blessedness of re- 

_ < - . ' . • ■ thar ' ■ ■ they have ever 

this ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . Christian. It 

is true that heathenis- ■ - ■ „ lueu — that is, 

persons separated from the world and devoted to God — but it 
requires little discrimination to perceive the difference between 
an Indian fakir and a Christian saint. The classical nations 

reduced many a splendid specimen of human nature ; but the 

est of them were essentially different from those whom Chris- 
tendom would recognize as hob " ■ t* ' ■ ■ • ^ one 

must know who has read the '! • ■ \ ^ , was 
not holy in the Christian sense, but, at certain points, very 
much the reverse. In what luc-ci-fly ilu difference consists it 
may not be easy to say, but n i- tiiiiic easy to feel, holiness 
being, like beauty and some more of the finest things, in the 
last resort indescribable. But whatever may be its exact 
definition, holiness is, at all events, essentially Christian. Those 
who are possessed of it would acknowledge that the:^’' owe it to 
Christ, their communion with God being based on the sense of 
reconciliation through Christ, and their benevolence towards 
men due to their adoption of His views as to the dignity and 
destiny of human nature. They are imitators of Him, yet they 
always know Him to be infinitely above them. Here, then, is 
the argument : ‘ If Christ is the source of holiness in others, and 
if- He stands far above the holiest of those who derive it from 
Him, it is a reasonable inference that He must Himself he 
sinless ’ (op. cit. pt. ii. ch. 2, § S). 

On difi’erent minds such an argument will make 
diflerent iss hut we axe certainly going 

upon more --lb! ^!‘.-und when we turn to the testi- 
mony of Scripture. 

4. Here the first thing to he noted is the impres- 
sion which He made in the days of His flesh on 
both friends and foes. Thus, wlicii Tie 
Himself for baptism among the nmliinKle ni ilio 
Jordan, the Baptist forbade Him, saying, ‘ I have 
need to ho h,i| ii/oi] ihee, and comest thou ta 
me?’ (Mt :> Vv'Ikim'I- this sense of inferiority 
and unworthiness on the part of the Baptist he 
ascribed to a long acquaintance with Jesus before- 
hand, or to the rapt dignity in the expi'ession of 
Jesus at the moment, it is equally remarkable. 
Even more pronounced was the sense of the same 
contrast expressed by St. Peter, when, after the 
miracle wrought before his eyes in his own boat, 
he shrank away, exclaiming, ‘ Depart from me ; 
for I am a sinful man, 0 Lord ! ’ (Lk 5®). Tliis was 
the spontaneous efiect on a sensitive conscience of 
the of the Divine; it was the terror of 

sin t\i i,h(‘ ni}i*iiifestation of sinlessness. These were 
testimonies of friends ; hut His enemies, in their 
involuntary tributes, were no less ■ \ ’k T’ ; . 
the centurion who presided over •• • • 

exclaimed, as he saw Him expire : ‘ Certainly this 
was a usan’ (23^^). The wife of Pilate 

made mi the identical expression when 

she sent to her husband the message : ‘ Have thou 
nothing to do with this just man ’ (Mt 27^®). Pilate 
himself said : ‘ I find no fault in him ’ ( Jn 19®). 
And even Judas Iscariot, though he had known 
Him long, and had, at the moment when he spoke, 
a strong interest in recalling anything with which 
he could have found fault as an excuse for his own 
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conduct, ’ that he had betrayed ‘in- 

nocent hi • . /'■ 

2. Of more i importance are the state- 

ments in whai. -"-ay be called the authoritatiye 
parts of the i^T, St. John says: ‘Ye know that 
he was manifested to take away sins ; and in him 
is no sin’ (1 Jn 3^). Such was the total impression 
■ . his disciple from the years of 

■' '■ ■■vlaster. Elsewhere he expresses 

■ ■■ ■ more iDositively, as for instance 

in the prologue to his Gospel ; but this statement 
of the negative may here suffice. Next to St. John 
in intimacy was St. Peter ; and he summed up his 
experiences, very soon after these had been received, 
when, in his great speech on the Day of Pentecost, 
he referred to Jesus as ‘the Holy and PEiil(‘oU'- 
One ’ (Ac 3^^) ,* and that, with the process of time, 
his convictions on this point had not changed is 
proved by the declaration in one of his Epistles : 
‘ Christ also suffered for sins, the * ’ ' ■ . ■ "or the 

hat he might bring . • ■ ’(IP 

\ . i‘. echoes the same sentiment when he 

states: ‘Him who knew no sin he made to be 
sin on our behalf, that we might become the right- 
eousness of God in him ’ (2 Co 5^^). No other NT 
writer has, however, set down statements on this 
theme so >lriking juid beautiful as those of the 
author of ilic Epi-ile to the Hebrews, who calls 
Jesus ‘holy, guileless, undefiled, separated from 
sinners’ (7^®); and, in anoth«‘r declares: 

‘We have not an high I'rlc'; I'l.u cjinnot be 
touched with the feeling of 'Hir in'i-iiJi i<-, but one 
that hath been in all points temiDted like as we are, 
yet without sin’ (4^®). These quotations are not 
exhaustive ; but they are so directly to the point 
that it is useless to add to them. If there be any 
virtue in proof -texts, the sinlessness of Jesus is 
proved beyond contradiction. 

3. Of all the testimonies of the NT, however, 

the one to which we turn with the keenest curi- 
osity is the testimony of Jesus Himself ; and we 
have to see whether He committed Himself on this 
subject. The result of such a" is 

perhaps less satisfying than \ 'j,.-* :.5en 

hoped. On one occasion, indeea. He saia to His 
opponents : ‘ Which of you eonvicteth me of sin ? ’ 
{ Jn S'*®) ; and if, as appears to be the case, this 
was a general challenge in reference to His whole 
life and conduct, and not a denial of a particular 

sin, it would hardly have 1 to make a 

more distinct claim to (ni the same 

occasion He said : ‘ He that sent me is with me : 
he hath not left me alone; for I do always tlio 
things tha' ,■ ■ ' ! r ^ • him ’ (v.^^). Very nmilar 
was His ■■■■ another occasion: ‘My 

meat is to do the will of him that sent me, and 
to e '* ’i > work’ (4®^). To the Apostles, at 
the l.i : He said: ‘I will no more speak 

mn- ■ ■■ ■ : ■ y. ■■; : or the prince of this world cometh, 
and he hath nothing in me’ (14®®), which seems to 
be a denial that in Him there was any point of 
contact where the E \ : 1 O i > • ; 1 1 « ; i 1 1 1 - i ! i g his accusa- 
tions or fasten Ms hri.ipijii Ii \\ i ! I be observed 

that all these citations are from the Gospel of St. 
John; and there are none of equal force in the 
<>ihcr Go''i)el'>. 

Jhu if rli(' things about Himself which He says 
in this connexion are less striking than might have 
been expected, all the more impressive are the 
things about Himself which He does not say. He 
never makes any confession of j)eraOTial sin. This 
is one of the cardinal facts of the Gospels. Tt is 
not as if He had been one of those religious teacliers 
who, whether deliberately or inadvertently, pass 
by the subject of sin. Not only did He spend a 
gjreat deal of His activity in the denunciation of 
sin, but He taught His own intimate disciples to 
pray habitually for deliverance from it ; no fewer 


than three of the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer 
being to this effect- Yet what He advised others 
to do He never, as far as we can learn, did Himself. 
Of His intimate life of prayer Ave possess pretty 
ample records ; but in none of these are there any 
confessions of sin. This omission is all the more 
remarkable Avhen the practice of other conspicuous 
figures in Holy Writ is noticed. The most promi- 
nent names of the OT are all remarkable for their 
frequent and ample confessions of personal guilt. 
Thus the Psalmist says ; ‘ Behold, I was shapen in 
iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me ’ 
(Ps51®); Isaiah says: ‘Woe is me; for I am un- 
done; for I am a man of unclean IqDs’ (6®); Job 
groans : ‘ I abhor myself, and repent in dust and 
ashes ’ (42®) ; Ezra prays : ‘ O my God, I am 
ashamed and blush to lift up my face to thee, my 
God : for our iniquities are increased over our 
heads, and our guiltiness is grown up unto the 
heavens’ (9®). With the ’*•!_ nires of 

the NT it is not differ enb . 1’- ..I cries: 

‘ 0 wretched man that I am ! Avho shall deliver 
me out of the body of this death ? ’ (Eo 7^^) ; and 
even the saintly St. John confesses : ‘ If Ave say 
that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us ’ ( 1 Jn 1®). Thus, both the worthies 
of the OT, from whom Jesus learned, and the 
worthies of the NT, who learned from Him, speak 
on this subject with one consent ; and it may be 
added that the more of religious genius any of 
them had, the more poignant were their cries for 
l^ardon. Jesus, however, differs in this respect 
radically from them all, and science must assign a 
reason for the contrast. If it was a defect, it Avas 
a serious one. If He sinned, like the other children 
of Adam, but failed to be humbled and to confess 
His fault, this brings Him doAvn beneath the re- 
liMous heroes of the race; for AAdiat feature of 
r^igious genius is more essential than humility ? 
But if it was no defect, what other explanation of 
it can there be but sinlessness ? 

4. Objections. — Ever since the time of Celsus 
there have been objections raised to the sinlessness 
of Jesus, and ''xc cp' ’•■is-, i >«]>»'( ific. bik<‘!L 

to His moral ( Dm iii;.: i lie pi)M ioM 

of Christian history, hoAVr\ I ■!', ir lu:^ :.,LrFi 
granted that He was without sin; this being the 
very least that has been -■■ ‘.n ■■■■ : ’x conceded by 
any affecting to believe on linn in cvnj sense. Even 
the early Socinians were ardent defenders of this 
doctrine. It was not till the age of Deism and 
Eationalism that to exp>ress doubts on this sub- 
met became a common characteristic of unbelief. 
The revival of evangelical faith in the nineteenth 
century raised up a host of defenders, not only 
those in the full current of the revival being on this 
side, as a matter of course, but many distinguished 
scholars who stood somewhat aside, such as Schleier- 
macher, Schweizer, Hase, Keim and Weizsacker 
being forward in the same cause. On the contrary, 
Strauss, in his books on the Life of J esus, adA^anced 
further and further in the direction of denial ; and 
Pdcaut in Le Christ et la Conscience, 1859, displayed 
a zeal Avorthy of a better cause in heaping up every 
(■on('oi\ able objocf ion to the Saviour’s conduct. On 
T lie A\ ho!(‘, ( lie grc{u -cries of Lives of Christ, which 
have formed a leading feature of the theology of 
the last tAA" -i i' ■•I", have been loyal to the 
conviction . u i ■ I i ■ ■ - 1 ! ■ r i ■ • : • \ of Christendom ; but, in 
the very latest productions which have appeared in 
this field, an uncertain sound is lieard (see, e.f/., 
0. Holtzmann, Lehen Jesii, esp. p. 34; Weinel, 
Jesus im neunzehnten Jahrhurmert, esp. pp. 61 ff. 
and 274 ff.), so that it is quite within the hounds of 
possibility, or even probability, that this belief may 
liaA’-e to he earnestly contended for in the not distant 
future. 

The objections alleged are either {a) of a more 
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general and ’■ il order, or (Z>) relate to 

actions of Jesus in the Gospels which are con- 
sidered inconsistent with a perfect character. 

(а) In the days of the Old Rationalism the commonest objec- 

tion was that sinless perfection is inconsistent with moral 
development : man has to raise himself from matter to spirit, 
and from imperfection lo perfection. Kant held that virtue 
consists solely of moral conflict ; and many, appealing to him, 
concluded that Jesus could not be a genuine man unless He 
began in imperfection and fought His way up to sinlessness. 
Similar to this is the well-known position of Strauss, that it is 
not the way of the idea, in fulfilling itself in actuality, to pour 
all its fulness into one specimen, which is thereby enabled to 
boast itself over all the rest ; but that, on the contrary, it likes 
to display its riches in a multiplicity O'" -!)» -ahich mutu- 
ally supplement and complete one ir'o-’tr. objections 

formed part and parcel of the intellectual world in which they 
were excogitated ; and, as that world has long ago i - . - - ■: , 

it is hardly necessary now to attemp.t the refutation • ■ . 

Far more persistent has been the impression that 
sin] essness is inconsistent with genu i r * I : n ‘ s : 
and as it is certain that Jesus was . < i- 

be argued that He cannot have been sinless. 

Under the stress of this consideration, Schleiermacher, who 
made the sinlessness of Jesus the v(.v\ of In'- 

system, practically denied the reality o ' i !■(. iv ’'.p.a. :oi - oi ,h 
Edward Irving, on the other ‘ ^ . of 

Scripture as Ro 8^ and Col 1 ^ 2 , ■ ■ ■ ■ of 

Jesus had in itself the principle of sin and error, and not only 
was capable of erring and falling, but was disposed to all evil ; 
although, by the energy of the Holy Ghost within Him and the 
energy of His holy will, He overcame every temptation as it 
arose. 

What Irving and others who have agreed with him or adopted 
kindred notions have felt has been that, without such imperfec- 
tion in the human nature of Ghrist as they postulate, there can 
have been no real conflict with evil, and that so the accounts 
of our Lord’s temptation, which are intended to be so priceless 
to His tempted disciples, lose their virtue, the conflict being 
reduced in m ^ha'.i Otr’ 1. To this it has been replied, by Corner 
and other-, ir'»: ‘II- •:( < in the human nature of our Lord 

of the contrast between knowing and ■■ / i ■.’» .1 

possible ; for the knowledge is antecec . ■ , 1 • : ■ . 1 -? 

to be brought up to the level of knowledge. Further, the con- 
trast between body and spirit makes . cu rii* p. — be ui:-.* 
the body may, without sin, feel strongli aU i iK-'i'i'-iiiic'.s (•* Tf- ; 
yet the spirit may discern the necessity for overcoming these 
and accepting, as Jesus did, suffering and ' ■ * ' 

peculiar vocation. As a faultless man, Jesi • 
the rewards and pleasures which ought, in the nature of things, 
to ensue upon well-doing ; and it could not be without conflict 
that He resiuned ITi'i rights and embraced a lot so contrary to 
His deserts. Tn the litile work of Meyer, mentioned below, the 
greater part of the space is devoted to the solution of these 
riddles. 

However the enigma is to be solved, certain it is 
that Jesus was tempted. The scenes in the Wil- 
derness, in Gethsemane, and on the Cross, when He 
is represented as in condict with the powers of evil, 
were not less severe than the similar experiences 
of ordinary mortals, but far more so. ms purity 
made the inrush of temptation more painful. His 
humanity had not the stolid calm of a lethargic 
temperament, but was sensitive at every pore ; He 
felt not less hut more than others the condemnation 
of unjust authority, the desertion of friends, and 
the apparent frustration of Providence. Even if 
the attempt to reconcile the two should be beyond 
the reach of human wisdom, we will not surrender 
either member of the great assertion, that He was 
tempted ‘ like as we are, yet without sin ’ (He 

(б) The other kind of objection relates to specific 

statements of the Gospel history which are held to 
be inconsistent with sinlessness. Thus, it is con- 
tended that His staying behind at Jerusalem, when 
He was twelve years of age, and His answer to 
Joseph and Mary, were not worthy of an obedient 
child; and olijcclioii is, in like manner, taken to 
His sharp reply to His mother when she tried to 
turn Him hack from the fulfilment of His vocation. 
In cleansing the Temple, He is charged with dis- 
playing undue vehemence, and it is lield that He 
exhibited an TTis youth and 

His position i'l Hi- .iiiji. L- o,i iln* scribes and 
Pharisees. In cursing the fig-tree, it is claimed. 
He gave way to temper ; and', in rlu‘ ea.'-iing of the 

demons out of the possessed man of Gadara and 
giving them permission to enter the swine, with the 
result that two thousand of these were lost to their 
owners, TTc' di-] 'l.iyrd a lack of respect for the rights 
of property. Most of such charges are venerable 
with age and have been answered so often that it 
may be scarcely necessary to attempt to answer 
them again ; bnt there are two more, of which 
!' * -ay require to he said. 

! , . ■ held that the action of Jesus in pre- 

senting Himself before John to receive ‘ the baptism 
of repentance for the remission of sins,’ betrayed a 
consciousness of guilt. This objection has been 
recently revived by 0. Holtzmann, who quotes 
from the Gospel to the Hebrews — a document to 
which he attaches great i ■ ■ ' : ■ ■ , \atement 

to the effect that, when ■ ■ > i ■ \ i 1 mother 

and His brethren to accompany them to the Jordan, 
Jesus demanded v heretoro TJe'should go, as He had 
no sin to wash away, but i f1\ diecked Him- 

self by adding, ‘Unless, i]i<Ic<-d, ilii- is uttered in 
ignorance’ ; and the author adds that, unless Jesus 
had said this, no writer nf a C-- i-’ v'ould have 
invented it. Much more, i nv ( \ m-,' . is known 

of the Gospel to the Hebreivs would require to be 
ascertained before this could be asserted ; it may 
have been tbe organ of an Ebionite tendency in the 
early Church, to which such an invention would 
have been congenial (cf. Euseb. HE hi. 27). The 
movement of John had a positive as well as a 
negative side : it was not only a ‘ baptism of re- 
pentance,’ but a great new consecration to God and 
country, in which Jesus was hound to take the 
lead; and many have believed that, even at this 
stage, He so identified Himself with His people 
that He felt their sin to be His own, and in the 
act of baptism -v '.-'boh/' d ili;.,t washing of it away 
which was to b( ' .ii ( i-' through His death. 

The other obj ection to which importance attaches 
is the answer of Jesus to one who addressed Him 
as ‘Good Master’ — ‘Why callest thou me good? 
there is none good but one, that is, God ’ (Mk 10^®). 

It is not obvious why Jesus should have objected 
to be called ‘ Good Master,’ such a mode of aadress 
being, one would suppose, a form of courtesy in 
which there was no harm ; and this suggests the 
probability that the humour or irony of Jesus may 
nave been ai fJ.iv : -•* :’iat it i- da^i,n kmi- to inter- 
pret Him i*.u r:;(rall\. Wlifii it that He 

wished to turn the inquirer’s attention to ? Stier’s 

•Eh ■ ot to be forgotten : ‘Either, There 

b- ■■ ‘i ■ God ; Christ is good; therefore 

' “y --r. There is none good but God; 

Christ is not God; therefore Christ is not good.’ 
The reading in Mt. (19^7)^ where the point under 
discussion is the Good in the sense of the Smmyimn 
Bonum, renders it dubious what was the real topic 
of the conversation. But if it really was about 
whether or not Jesus was good, then it is possible 
to say that Jesus was not ‘ good ’ in the same sense 
as God ; because His goodnc<^-, being that of a 
human being, was only in piocc— becoming, 

and had to realize itself on every stej) of a long 
ascent. The comment of Dr. A. B. Bruce in EGT 
may be subjoined : means not “The 

epithet is not applic-.i but to God only,” 

but “Do ■■•'ll ,iM ' 'i ; ' oodness a matter 

of mere The case is 

parallel t ■ ■■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ lesus to be called 

Christ inaiscriminately.' H einel complains that 
this objection is usually answered with too much 
levity ; and it cannot be denied that there is a body 
of olq fictions worthy of candid and careful investi- 
gation. Not only will they bear pondering, but 
they will reward it ; for if they do not cause the 
student to stumble, they will have the opposite 
effect of leading him further into the mvsterv of 
the Person of Christ. 
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5. The relation of the sinlessness of our Lord 
to other elements of the Christian system. 

(1) It has an obvic ^ ■* " the Virgin-hirth. 

Had Jesus been an ■ ^ . in the chain of 

humanity, He could not have been sinless; for 
^ there is none righteous, no, not one ’ ; in all who 
have descended from Adam by ordinary generation, 
there is a ' law in the members warring against the 
law of the mind/ It has been said, indeed, that 
immunity from this sad inheritance could not have 
been secured in the way suggested, because the 
motherhood of Mary, unless she also had been sin- 
less, would have transmitted the tainted nature. 
We know, however, too little of the way in which 
the soul is transmitted to be sure of this. And if 
it must be allowed, on the other hand, that we 
know too little to have scientific assurance of the 
contrary, yet the providential arrangenient seems 
intended to suggest this end. It may, indeed, be 
said that it suggests it too obviously, and that the 
story of the miraculous birth was an i \ / ■“■....''d. 
to confirm the sinlessness. But the «•:“ il-* 

Gospel history which presents one part as fitted to 
another with miraculous cleverness, so as to make 
one idea account for another, is not consistent with 

* ■ ” i character of the authors or the 

. ■ ■ of their narration. There is a 

■ ■■ ■ ... L as in ideas ; and this seems to 

be an instance of fact answering to fact in the 
Hivine intention, the human mind only discerning 
the fitness as it looks back on the accomplished 
history. 

(2) It has a bearing on the doctrine of the Divinity 

of Christ, Some have, indeed, held it directly to 
prove His Divinity ; because, they have argued, the 
moral force of mere manhood would not have been 
equal to the task of rujn'd.iiMi’ig a life of sinlessness 
in a sinful world. If y d 

sinless world, fell, what chance ■ i r ‘ , 

standing in a world so corrupt and a society so per- 
verted as that in which Jesus lived, moved and 
had His being ? To bring the Divine nature, how- 
ever, into play, to account for the sinlessness, 
would obscure the reality of the temptation of 
Jesus; and it obscures the vital truth that His 
sinlessness was not only a gift but an attainment, 
which He had to secure afresh on every step of a 
human development, and which rendered Him 
supremely well-] >1 casing to His Father in heaven. 
God gave the Spirit without measure unto Him 
( Jn 3^^) ; and, by constantly receiving this^ Divine 
communication and giving it free play within Him, 
IT 1 His human nature against the ad- 

•• ■■■ This is enough to account for His 

constant victory over temp tatio? ■ . V ' how- 
ever, His sinlessness does not 'v = ' ‘ His 

Divinity, it is not without a bearing on it of an 
important kind : it lends weight to all His state- 
ments, and it;. aments about 

Himself. A i ■ ■ > make state- 
ments which \ . or overween- 

ing. Now, Jesus made statements about Himself 
that either were visionary and unbecoming, or 
proved Him to be greater than the children of 
men; and if His chara - strong reason 

for accepting these as ■■ •" ! > ■ ■■■uli and sober- 
ness, the bearing of this fact on our beliefs about 
Him cannot be ignored. 

(3) It has a bearing on the doctrine of the death 
of Christ. The Apostles of Jesus did not expect 
Him to die ; and the reason of this was that they 
knew Him to be without sin. Death is for sinners ; 
but why should one die who is sinless ? This was 
the puzzle with which the followers of Jesus were 
perplexed when He was lying in the grave, and it 
seemed as if His cause had perished in this un- 
answerable enigma. It is well known what came, 
through the illumination of the Besurrection and 


the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, to be the Apos- 
tolic solution of this mystery. The Apostles be- 
lieved and taught that He had, indeed, died on 
account of sin, yet not on account of sin of His 
own, but for the sins of others. Jesus Himself had 
declared in the days of His flesh that He would 
give His life a ransom for many (Mt 20^®). Had 
He been one of the sinful sons of Adam, He could 
have done nothing of the kind ; for ‘ none of them 
can redeem his brother or ofler to God a ransom for 
him' (Ps 49'^). Had Jesus been a sinner like the 
rest. He would have had to die like the rest for 
His own sin. 

There are i^'-( bl\ other elements of the Chris- 
tian faith on Av'ii( li iTii- subject could be shown to 
have a bearing ; but these wdll suffice. Since Ull- 
mann's celebrated exposition this argument has 
proved one of the handiest and most effective of 
apologetic weapons. Persons who have grown up 
in a Christian atmosphere readily yield to its truth ; 
and then they can be shown how much more it 
involves. In those times of inward storm, due to 
many causes, to which young minds are subject, 
it is sometimes of the greatest advantage to find a 
spot of shelter in which to cast anchor, till the 
onset of doubt has subsided a little ; and for this 
purpose the sinlessness of Jesus is without a rival. 
It is not a place to rest in, but a stage on the way. 

T ■ ‘ i"’V -vi' Die ^ ^ ^ [first sketch 

{,• ■ 'i = ; s •- -even v ■ ■ ■■- ' .i i i • .lifetime, Enjr. 

.. T. ( I* V : I * 'rner, Jesu siindlose Vollknm men hint 
[appeared in isdZ in J see also chs. 105 to 107 in the same 
author’s Grlauhemlehre [Eng. T T, C ’-. \ 
Person of Chrisf^'^ 1882 [with ' ..-r i ; i i I'i -■ . /.' I.- >. 

iv. ; Forrest, Christ of TT - ‘ v i, . . i., and 

Authority of Christ, 10. !'■ ! . -' |> '! ' 'i 'I ; <.r*s ‘Jesu 

Siindlosigkeit’ in Zeit- /» # ? .v .'-'c 

James Stalker. 

SINNERS. — In order that we may understand 
what the word means in the Gospels, it is neces- 
sary to consider for a moment the peculiar view- 
point of the Law, by which the teaching of Christ 
and that of the Rabbis are utterly diflerentiated. 
To the latter the Law came with the inexorable de- 
mand for absolute and complete obedience, as some- 
thing to be dreaded, therefore. Thus the mass of the 
people, who woie i'^iioraiit of the endless Rabbinical 
precepts, were held to be ‘accursed' (Jn 7^®). 
Christ, on the contrary, saw in the Law a moral 
ideal, something to be befriended and loved. He 

. -hi ■ '.1 ■ s', which was 

I I li' ■■■■.; '.I :o set them 

s'. ; •*. I** \ a; -■ of the Law. 

\ - j I i. :■■ ■: '■ of the Law 

.'■I constitute an offence. Tims 

I!-- ■ \ ! I' ■ iisciples, who had plucked ears 

of com on the Sabbath day, by citing the example 
of David (Mt 12^“^). He excused the healing of 
the impotent man (Jn 5^“®) by citing the custom of 
circinin-i-ing on the eighth day, though it fell on 
ilie S;shb;scli (7^*). With Christ a higher principle 
always set aside the letter of the Law. This view- 
point fully explains His attitude to sin and to the 
sinner. And yet these P " *• ws of the Law 
are associated with the ^ ■ ■ ■ reverence for 

it (Mt 7^2 22^0, Lk 16^^ etc.). 

1. Christ’s relation to sinners. — Here His mis- 

sion shone i-‘ -i ■ in all its fulness. For 
them He ca:-*-- ii'- world, to them He had a 
special message, {a) JSe freely mingled with them,, 
and that without fear or contamination, Mt 9^^^* 
11^^ Mk Lk 5^® 15^ IQ*^. The Samaritan 

woman is a clear case in point, Jn 4. (b) He 

had compassion on them, Lk 7^'^. (c) He irresistibly 

drew them, Lk 15^ etc. {d) He specially called 
them, Mt 9^* 1| Mk 2^*^ and Lk 5®^, (e) He rejoiced 

in their salvation, Lk 18^®* 

2. Use of the word ‘sinners’ in the Uospels. — 
The word dAtaprwXds from djuaprla, ‘ sin ’ or ‘ error,’ 
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is used in several senses, [a) The national sense. 
Thus it indicates the distinction between Jew and 
Gentile from the ’ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ standpoint. St. 

Paul thus later us- i 2^® We who are 

Jews by nature and not sinners of the Gentiles.’ 
Thus it is used Mt 26^®, Mk 14^^, Lk 24^. See also 
Lk where ajuLaproAoi replaces reXQvat and edpiKol 
in the parallel passage Mt 5^®* which would seem 
to indicate that St. Luke also uses it here in the 
national rather than in the ethical sense, (b) The 
social sense. Thus it seems to indicate the distinc- 
tion between the righteousness of the Law-burdened 
Jew and his more ignorant brethren, who, not 
knowing the Law and therefore continually tres- 
passing its commandments, were deemed ‘accursed.’ 
Here the Avord seems to have a negative rather 
than a positive meaning, pointing to the absence of 
legal righi (‘oii-iie— rather than to actual trans- 
gression. Thus * publicans ’ and ‘ sinners ’ are 
always associated in the Gospels. In this con- 
nexion the latter term does not qualify the moral 
status ^ but rather points to the 

forced , ' ■ ' ignorant and ostracized 

elements of Jewish society with the hated minions 
of Home, (c) The 'purely ethical sense. In this 
sense conscious or unconscious moral guilt is asso- 
ciated with the word. Thus Peter in Lk 5® ; 
‘ sinners ’ and •' * ’ « ‘ ' people are placed in 

antithesis in M ; , ^l^ Lk 5^^; in Mk 8^® the 
word is associated with fjLoixaXis ; so also in the 
story of the sinful wnman, Lk 7®"^ ; so in the gi'eat 
parables of Lk 15, and esp. in the story of the heal- 
ing of the man bom blind, in Jn 9, where it re- 
peatedly occurs in a manifest ethical sense. See, 
further, art. Siif. Henby E. Doskeb. 

SIR (Kl>pie ). — The title is employed as a term 
of courtesy or reverence in various relationships. 
It is the salutation of servants (slaves) to their 
masters (‘Sir, didst thou not sow good seed?’ Mt 
IS ^’’) ; of a son to a father (‘ I go, sir,’ Mt 21®®) ; of 
the priests and Pharisees to Pilate (‘Sir, we re- 
member that that deceiver said,’ Mt 27®®) ; of the 
Greeks to Philip (‘Sir, we would see Jesus,’ Jn 
12^^). In the English versions ‘ lord ’ (fci^pte) is 
freq[uently used in the same sense (‘Lord, thou 
deliveredst unto me five talents,’ Mt 25®®* ®®*®^ ; 
‘Lord, let it alone this year also,’ Lk 13®- 14®® 
IQie. 18 . 20 J It is also a term frcMp.icidly employed 
in addressing Jesus, both by di-cijilr-' and others 
(‘ Lord, if thou wilt thou canst make me clean,’ 
Mt 8®, Jn IP®) ; so the woman of Samaria says to 
Jesus, ‘Sir, thou hast nothing to draw with’ 
(Jn 4^^). See art. Loed. John Reid. 

SISTERS* — 1. Nothing is known positively of 
these female relatives of Jesus. There is but one in- 
cidental reference to their existence (Mk 6®=Mt 13®® 
at dSeX^ai ai^rou) by His fellow-townsmen of Naza- 
reth, who were astonished and offended by His 
assumed claims to be their religious Teacher. The 
know- ledge which they possessed of His family 
affairs was too intimate to allow them to examine 
p. 'ih'-iir the words and deeds of Jesus. 

'I’li.- , 1 - :■) the precise family relationship 

which His ‘brothers’ and ‘ sisters’ bore to Jesus is 
one which has occupied the attention of scholars 
and writers in every age of the Christian Church 
(see art. Brethben OP the Lord). It is, perhaps, 
significant of the estimation in which women were 
hold, tli.it although the names of Jesus’ ‘brothers’ 
are given in detail, we are nowhere in the canonical 
Gospels told either the names or the number of His 
‘sisters.’ That there were more than two seems 
to follow from the Matthaean addition (Tracrat) to 
the Markan question, ‘Are not his sisters here 
with us ? ’ It is true that tradition ascribed two 
daughters to Joseph, though one uncanonical Gos- 


pel at least describes Joseph as ackiioAvl edging 
sons, but denying the presence of daughters in his 
household. 

This interpretation of the words aUaertv nroevTis rA vl<A 

*lirp<K.y,x on ovx tern (jlou Bvyoervjp (Protev. Jacobi, c. xvii., in Tisch- 
endorfs JEvang. Apocr.) seems to the present writer to be 
warranted by the context, though doubtless the words have a 
primary reference to the Virgin Mary (see Lightfoot’s 'The 
Brethren of the Lord ’ in Dissert. 07i the Apostolic Age, p. 28). 
The daughters of Joseph are almost universally said to be two 

• • 1 •• • r. -nuit quoque sibi . . . duas Alias, ’ Hist. Jos. 
J h ^ . . cap. ii. ; ‘ Ambse pariter nupserunt filise,’ ih. 

cap. xi., cf. also pseudo-Matt. cap. 42), while there seems to be 
no agreement in these documents, nor, indeed, among Church 
writers generally, as to their nan " ‘ ' ■ 

[erant] Assia et Lydia, ’ Hist. Jos. F 
Bohairic Version of the same w 

names to Lysia and Lydia). Other writers give their names 
very variously as Mary and Salome, Anna and Salome, Esther 
and Thamar ; while Theophylact curiously enough names three 
a- t’u r- of J----. i>i: E'-il'i r. Thamar, and Salome (see 

] ///P •' Lt ;i Life of Christ, p. 27 n.^). 

These Apocryphal additions can, how^ever, have 
but little claim on our synipalliy, and one Church 
Father at least betrays his sense" of the *■ . d \, ■ \ 
of the sources of his information by appealing to 
Scripture as his authority for the names Mary and 
Salome (Epiphanius, Hceres. p. 1041, ed. Fetav, 
referred to and quoted by Lightfoot iop. cit. p. 40]), 
which he chooses as the names of Jesus’ ‘ sisters.’ 

If Jesus had sisters, as the writers of the first 
tAvo Gospels evidently believed, it is easy to under- 
stand Avhat was the source of His general attitude 
toAvards women which drew them to Him in humble 
and loving service (cf. Lk 8^'®, Mk 14®"®= 
Mt 26®’’®, Jn 12’“® 4'^’*’* 8^®), outlasting in its loyalty 
the devotion of the majority of His disciples, and 
beyond the cross and the grave (Mk 
ir>: • 10', Mt 27®®^* 28’, Lk 23^®*®® 24’"’®, Jn 19®® 
2 oif. 11 . Traces, moreover, of His keen apprecia- 
tion of the beauty and happiness attaching to the 
home life of the human family may be seen in 
His reference to the highest act of ; 'h.i| 

demanded from His followers; win i<- ■ i: .i 

reference to ‘ sisters ^ " -^thren ’ 

(d5eX0oiis) marks this ■ , . . . Jesus’ 

teaching (see Mk 10®^^- = Mt 19®®, Lk 14®®). 

2, On the sisters of Bethany see artt. Martha, 
and Mary § 3. 

3. Amongst the witnesses of the Crucifixion 
mentioned by all four Evangelist. were, according 
to St. John, two sisters — Mary the mother of Jesus, 
and His mother’s sister. Though it has been argued 
that Mary the (wife) of Clopas (Map^a ij rod KXcoTra) 
was the sister of the Virgin, it is now generally 
agreed that the interpretation of Pesh. (Jn 19®®), 
which inserts the conjunction ‘and’ between the 
words ‘ His mother’s sister ’ and ‘ Mary of Clopas,’ 
is correct (cf., on the other hand, pseudo-Matt. c. 42 : 

. Jesus et Maria mater ejus cum sorore sua 
Maria Cleophse,’ where the reason given why tAvo 
sisters should have the same name is that the first 
having been devoted to the service of the Lord, the 
second too was called Mary for the consolation of 
her parents). From a comi rri-r-^ nf tbv names of 
the women who Avitne--:d \\,r < 'riK 'r- xImm, given 
by the first, second, and fourth Evangelists, the 
most likely conjecture would seem to be that by 
‘the sister of his mother’ St. John meant his own 
mother Salome (see, however, Sehmiedel’s art. 
‘Mary’ in EBi in. 2969, which denies her identity 
either with ‘ Mary of Clopas ’ or with Salome ; 
cf. also Edersheim, LT ii. 602, and Westcott, 
Gospel of St. John, ad loc.). If the identification 
by Tlege^ippus of Clopa- Avith the brother of Joseph 
be correct, Ave liave the interesting fact that this 
Mary, thus referred to by St. John, was closely 
connected with Jesus by the ties of fnrnih' relation- 
ship (see Euseb. hi. 11, iv. 22). ,1. R. \ViLrJs. 

SKINS. — See Bottle and Wine. 
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SKULL, PLACE OF.— See Golgotha. 

SKY. — In the two places (Mt 16-, Lk 12®®) where 
this word occurs in the AV of the Gospels, the 
term ‘ heaven ’ is substituted in RV. There is no 
doubt that this tends towards « \ of ren- 
dering, as heaven is the translc..«": o i--- Greek 
word [odpavbs) elsewhere (see Redness of Sky). 
Where ‘ sky ’ is referred to in the Gospels it is the 
usual sense of cloud region or aerial expanse that is 
intended. This was the primary sense, indeed, of 
odpavos — the firmament, the vault above the earth. 
There is nothing in the two passages above to 
differentiate the ‘sky’ from the ‘heaven’ of Mt 
24:^\ The word is the representative of the Hebrew 
d:d^ the upper regions. It reflects the old supposi- 
tion that the firmament was an actual canopy 
above the earth. Still the figunn L o use of the 
term is ''i-li- even in -chMuilic*. treatises 
(like, for instance, ’ryudall’'* Fragments of Science). 
In both passages the iiiiriiediji lo reference is to the 
meteorological interpretations of the colour of the 
sky. W. S- Kerb. 

SLAVE, SLAVERY.— While BodXos is the general 
term for ‘ a slave,’ (Lk 16^® ; cf. Ac 10’', Ro 

1#, 1 P 2^®) denotes specifically one employed in 
household service or in immediate attendance upon 
the master or dea-Tdryjs. Except in the latter form 
the institution did not flourish amongst the Jews 
in KT times. Field-work was done generally by 
hired labourers {fiicrdios, Lk IS^’^ ; or less technically 
ipydrys, Mt 10^® 20b cf. Ja 5^). In large houses, 
especially of a Gentile (Lk 7^) or foreign type, there 
would be slaves, generally of non- J ewish or mixed 
blood, as also in the great establishments of the 
Sadductean and priestly aristocracy. In Palestine 
the institution was familiar enough in <»\'p(‘ri-‘nco 
as well as tradition (»> |-»h'!lar iIlusirarion> 

and give point to pra« ih-.i'i r-'diji'm- teaching; but 
features met with m Greek and especially in Roman 
usage must not be transferred without modifica- 
tion to the Jewish practice. Not only were the 
dimensions different, but the prevalent oppression 
and fear in the one case were replaced in the other 
by a general spirit of kindliness and content. 

1. Jewish slaves abroad. — On several occasions 
before the Fall of Jerusalem, large numbers of 
Jews had been deported and sold into captivity. 
Such incidents were freq[uent during the wars of 
the Seleucids and Ptolemies (cf. 1 Mac 3^^, 2 Mac 
8^^), and recur during the period of the Roman 
over - rule (Jos. BJ vi. ix. 3). Herod ordained 
that thieves should be sold to foroigiiors ; but the 
enactment aroused such a ■lopnv* of animosity as 
rendered its enforcement i'iipriH-rK-ai.>(‘ (Jos. Ant. 
XVI. i. 1). The supi)ly of Jewish slaves was kept 
up almost entirely from among prisoners taken in 
the numerous campaigns, and the children of those 
who were already in captivity, with a few who 
lost their freedom under the laws of the forei^ 
country or city in which they resided. Their 
treatment, like that of other slaves, was as a rule 
cruel to the degree of barbarity. Exceptions are 
met with, where courtesy to slaves is commended, 
as by Seneca (Ep. xlvii.). But the great mass of 
evidence is on the other side. Pallas, a brother 
of Felix (Ac 23^), considered his slaves too abject 
to be spoken to, and would signify his pleasure to 
them only by a gesture or nod (Tac. Ann. xiii. 23). 
The slave was merely property, and could be trans- 
ferred like any other property. He was incapable 
of contracting a legal marriage, and was not 
regarded as invested with any rights. On the 
ground of expediency, he was gradually protected 
against excessive cruelty. By the Lex Fetronia, 
which may have been first enacted in the time of 
Augustus, a slave could not be punished by con- 
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demnation to fight with or wild beasts ; 

and the master’s power ,> and death was 

threatened, if not actually restricted, by Claudius. 
In such hesitating improvements of their condition 
J ewish slaves abroad would share. 

The redemption of Jewish slaves was regarded 
in theory as a sacred duty (cf. Neh 5®) ; but there 
is no evidence of any general attempt during our 
period to acquire the merit of such service. The 
wealth of the country was chiefly in the hands of 
those sections of the people in whom racial feeling 
was not strong ; and the majority were at once 
too poor and too much hindered by political condi- 
tions to be able to act in other than rare individual 
cases. The price of a slave, or of his redemption, 
varied with h‘" ■ '' with the state of 

the market, i ■ . ■ ; ■ ' ■ for the 1st cent, 

are not available. Ptolemy Philadelphus redeemed 
Jewish captives in Egypt at the price of 120 
drachmse, or about £4 each (Jos. Ant. xii. ii. 3). 
And Nicanor endeavoured to raise the Roman 
tribute of 2000 talents by the sale of Jews at the 
rate of ninety per talent (2 Mac 8^®^*)- 

2. Slaves in Palestine. — Nehemiah’s influence 

had made it a fundamental rule in Jewish practice 
that no Jew should be held as a slave by another 
Jew (cf- Neh 5®) ; and as the rule obtained also in 
Talmudical times (cf. Winter, Die StcUung der 
Sldaven, 10 fi*.), it is almost certain to have been 
observed in the intermediate period. Even thieves 
were not to be reduced to a state of permanent 
slavery ; and while the of trade due 

to a strict observani r •»: iIi-- law of Dt 

jgi-ii prevented by Hillel’s statute of Proshol, 
which made registered debts always recoverable, 
other means were adopted of freeing poor Jews 
from the burden of their mortgages than that of 
their reduction to actual servitude. Work was 
accepted and required as a substitute for repay- 
ment, but as far as possible the personal freedom 
of the debtor was respected. !■. r< s il to females, 
the Talmud decides that a i “0 *■■■ ■> “uver be sold 
into slavery, but that a daughter -h r ■ ; n '. ■: 
able age can; with the apparent i’ - " I:j , '( 

she be sold again, the purchaser must not be a 
foreigner. Amongst the Essenes, the holding of 
slaves was unknown and not allowed (Philo, ed. 
Mang. ii. 457, 482; Jos. Ant. XVIII. i. 5). In a 
few of the great houses of alien officials there 
would be the retinue usual in other lands ; but 
even then the slaves would be chiefly of Canaanitish 
or mixed blood. In Jewish houses free service 
was the rule for men, whilst some of the girls 
might be servile in status, though conqvu-ativoly 
unrestrained. By law, and even more (JiV'cluiiUy 
by usage and public sentiment, they ■■ ■ -i-;. .i 

from many cruelties customarily \ ' * 

their class elsewhere. 

3. Treatment of slaves. — Discipline without 
undue laxity was recognized as the right treat- 
ment of slaves (cf. Sir 33^®^*, where the two pro- 
minent features are the severity to which the 
discipline might legally be carried, viz., ^yoke 
and thong’ and even ‘racks and tortures,’ and the 
kindliness that was the customary rule). So in 
NT times the master could legally imijrUon or 
chastise a slave (Mt 25®®, Lk 12^® wiili the alter- 
native re rid ('ring ‘severely scourge’), though the 
power of life and death was withheld, as also any 
I)unishnient that led to the loss of a limb. An 
early tradition recounts a controversy between 
Pharisees and Sadducees, assumed to have taken 
place in or about our period, as to the incidence 
of the responsibility for an injury done by a slave 
{Yadayim^ iv. 7). The solution of the Pharisees 
was that the slave himself, and not the master, 
must be held responsible, as the slave w^as capable 
of reasoning, ana not to be classed with beasts of 
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burden. Another regulation {Bahtc Icammd^ viii. 4) 
required the slave to make compensation on Ms 
release, and thus has clearly in view^ a case of 
temporary servitude amongst Jews, akin to those 
met with in the OT. 

At a time when Pharisaism was predominant, 
such slaves as Avere found in a J ewish household, 
whether Hebrews or aliens by birth, had on reli- 
gious grounds to be treated humanely. They 
shared the " , ■■ '’■* . and in regard to obliga- 
tions were • , ' . he women and children 

as bound to observe all religious ritual in the 
home, except the repetition of the Shemd and the 
wearing of phylacteries. Laws of an earlier date 
required the circumcision of slaves (Gn 17^-) and 
their participation in feast and sacrifice (lit 12'^® 
16^^). Such regulations could not have fallen into 
desuetude without involving the ceremonial pollu- 
tion from which it was one of the first objects of 
the legalists of the first century to •-.{•• . Th-‘ 
knitting together of master and slave '.'g'-'*.- 
bonds supplied a strong motive for kindness and 
forbearance. And in later literature the life of 
the Jewish home is represented as united and 
happy, master and slave partaking of the same 
food, exchanging words of resjpect and tenderness, 
and mourning over the separation effected by 
death {Berakhoth 16&, Kethuhdth 61). Altogether 
the condition of slavery, as far as it existed, was 
much less oppressive than in Greece or Home, and 
was already being superseded by the freer re- 
lationships of voluntary service, which alone 
are in complete accord with the genius of Chris- 
tianity. 

4. ^Teaching of the Gospels. — The institution of 
slavery was not directly condemned by Christ, 
but its continuance was undermined by the new 
rinciples of social life which He emphasized, 
uprerne praise is passed upon service marked hy 
absolute submission (Mk lO'^^). The title of slave 
is approimiated to the highest usage (Mt 21®^, Mk 
12^-'*, Lk 20^®^*), and sanction is thus given to the 
practice which had ajmlied it to Moses (cf. Jos 
14h Ps 105'-^®), and made it the formal style of a 
prophet (cf. Jer 7^®, Zee 1®, and the Pauline usage 
of -the term). Hedemptive love recognizes no dis- 
tinctions of sex or status, but makes men of all 
social ranks equal !>• responsible for their attitude 
towards God ; and thus society becomes an organ- 
ism of free men, amongst whom the only authority 
that is strictly imperial or beyond questioning is 
that of Christ. The bond-servant of Jesus Christ 
can be bound to no other master ; and in their 
equal dependence upon Him disciples cease to be 
able to maintain artificial distinctions of grade or 
privilege. 

T-nrnviujTC. — iii -jl'.c* hand’iiooks of Jewish Archseo- 

. :iM'l ill -i;' !) fi.-, i lio-o of Hamburger, Riehm, 

and Hi iv.ivr-l I '.iK'k ; WinK-r, /)/■! der' Sklaven tei den 

J>r f- n . . . t'fiiii. Qiit'ff n ; rinii'fcld. Die . . . 

na<i, hliJ. 'if nd fffhii. (di. v. For 

I'lu- t;or.di*’orii> iti ish clisi rieis see Mommsen, and 

SmiihsX>/.a. oj Gr. and Mom. Ant. H. "W. Moss. 

' SLEEP (^TD^os, Kade65w, d.cf)V7rvb(a, Kocjiidojaat). — The 
mention of sleep is frequent in the Gospels, both in 
its literal and in if- n,mirativc meanings. 

4 . LitQTally, e.n. Mo-'.cjih being raised out of 
sleep ’ (Mt 1^) ; ‘ Peter and they that were with 
Mm were heavy with sleep’ (Lk 9®^); (Jesus) 
^ findeth them asleep ’ (Mt 26^®'^®) ; ‘ Simon, sleepest 
thou?’ (Mk 14®'^). Jesus, as is noted by all the 
Swinj-r''-. fell asleep in the boat as He and His 
ipf'"- were crossing to tlie other side of the Sea 
of Galilee (Mt S^llMk 4=^8 ||Lk S^^). Mk. adds 
the detail that He slept ‘on the pillow’ {iwl t6 
TTpoo-Ke^dXacov), probably a boat cushion, or a head- 
rest made of wool. Lk. indicates that He was fast 
asleep (d^uTTvow), which accords with the fact that 


the severe storm which had burst forth while they 
were crossing did not awake Him. 

2. Figuratively I (i.) As a metaifiior for death, 
‘ The maid is not dead, hut sleepeth ’ (/cadeddet, Mt 
9--^ li Mk 5^® II Lk ‘ Our friend Lazarus sleepeth ’ 
(is fallen asleep, /ce/cotgT^raq Jn 11^^). No distinc- 
tion is to he made between the verbs /ca^edow and 
KOLjxdojxaL, for the disciples reply, ‘ Lord, if he sleep 
{KeKOL/LLTjrai), he shall do well’ (v.^^) ; cf. also Mt 27®^ 
with Mt 28^3 (I Lk 22-^5, and Ac 7®® 13^® with Ac 12®. 
St. Paul '* '-r. nses KOL/xdoyaL to describe the 
dead (1 C. . 1 - * '■ ! Tli 41 ®-^®), and to express the fact 

of death (1 Co 7«® ir^® 15®- ; cf. also 2 P 3^). Tlie 

metaphor is very ancient. It is found in the OT, 

‘ Since thou art laid down ’ (in the LXX ‘ fallen 
asleep’ [Are/co^/^T/craf], Is 14®; cf. Is 1| 1 K 1L‘®) ; 
and in classical literature (Horn. II. xi. 241 ; Soph. 
Elect. 509). (ii.) As symbolizing the lack of 

watchfulness; ‘while men slept his enemy came’ 
(Mt 13-®) ; ‘ lest coming sucfdenly he find you 
sleeping’ (Mk 13^®). (iii.) The interpretation of 
the sleep of the virgins (‘while the bridegroom 
tarried, they all slumbered Iwa-rd^co, ‘ nodded ’] and 
slept,’ hit 25®) is uncertain. Many of the ancient 
interpreters take it as the sleep of death which 
comes to all. By some modern writers it has been 
interpreted as the sleep of i, •'•m'm-. «•; ! id •‘■1* zing 
that thedayof the coming <•' ;'■■■ i-i . •.■•■■'■ii. i.e. 
of Christ, is unknown, or as a hint that that day is 
not immediately at hand. Others take it as the 
sleep of security, indicating that the wise and the 
foolish virgins, having made such 2 ^i*epa-ration as 
they thou^it necessary, awaited the coming of the 
hridegrooin witli such calmness of mind that they 
fell asleep. Probably the best interpretation is 
that whicli regards the sleep as the natural and 
innocent unconsciousness or obliviousness of the 
future and the eternal, and especially of the coming 
of Christ, which is ■ \ii,ihl\ ■ • ■ ■■■.■■ the wise 

and the foolish alike. This ■' . , . '.■I' ■ however, 
is full of danger to those who do not keep them- 
selves in such a condition of readiness for any 
event that they are prepared for it when it comes. 
We are not to he always thinking of the Lord’s 
coming, hut are to live so that that event will not 
come upon us in a state of unreadiness. ‘The 
tension of the mind may innocently and must 
naturally vaiy. It is enough that its intention is 
ever the same — that we live under the power of 
the future and the eternal even when not thinking 
of it’ (Bruce). 

Litv.h \ injr'.- Tren^ih, P'l rabies; Bruce, Parabolic Teaching 
of C/ii'i-f ; \\ iiiurboiliinn in Expos.^ Ist ser. ix, [1879] p. 76 ff. ; 
Jil!(.h«-r, hi t''},, 'yrnh-n Jesu; Goebel, Parables (T. &: T. 
CliiiU); Wi'-di, T i'>'hh, M.;' Jesus (T. T. Clark), vol. i. p. 136; 
R, Rainy, iSojourning with God (1902), 95. 

John Reid. 

SLOTHFULNESS* — 1. Gospel usage. — The noun 
‘sloth’ is not found; the adj. ‘slothful’ {dKprjpbs) 
occurs once only (Mt 25^®). The wicked, slothful, 
and unprofitable servant is silhouetted once, for 
all men and time. The words, ‘ Thou wicked and 
slothful servant,’ ‘ were in the Gospel well coupled ; 
and the first cjiithet was pounded on the second, 
he being therefore wicked, because he had been 
slothful’ (Barrow). It is the man of one talent, 
and he who has buried the same, that is guilty of 
the sin of sloth. That is true psychology. But 
let every man give heed unto liimself. Genius 
has yielded to this sin as well f- : i:_\ . 

Stewardship of five talents has been “.i-. !<--i ■ d. 
equally in that case the ‘ precipitate ' 01 ^ 'i*; 1 Jic: . 
has been sloth. 

2. The life of Jesus a rebuke to slothfulness . — ■ 
The Saviour was in all respects a complete oppo- 
site to- ‘the slothful servant.’ The zeal of the 
T.ord ate Him up (Jn 2^*^). Early and late He 
wearied not in well-doing, hut accomplished what 
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was given Him to do. ‘Our great example, the 
life of our Messed Lord Himself, what \vas it but 
one continual exercise of labour? His mind did 
ever stand bent in careful attention, studying to 
do good. His body Avas ever moving in wearisome 
travel to the same Divine intent ’ (Barrow). His 
l^ractice stimulates to diligence. His preaching 
warns to avoid sloth. The Apostle Paul Avas built 
on the same model. When he bids men be ‘ not 
slothful in business’ (Ro 12^^ AV), these are the 
Avords of a man Avho Avas in labours most abundant 
(2 Co 11-3). 

Literature. — Brace, Parabolio Teaching of Christ, ‘The 
Talents’; Horton, Proverbs, ‘Idleness’; Barrow, Senmns, on 
‘ Industry ’ ; Drummond, Natural Law in the SpiHtual World, 
‘ Degeneration ’ ; Stalker, Seven Deadly Sins (1901), 115. 

John R. Legge. 

SLOWNESS OF HEART. — A disposition which 
our Lord discerned in His discii^les, t^-pec-ijilly in 
relation to His Person and Avork (Lk 2 1-’ 3p'(oc)s rj 
Kapdig). He connects it with ‘ emptiness of mind ’ 
{dvbriros, cf. Bengel, who paraphrases, ‘void of 
mind and slow of heart’) as the joint cause of their 
failure to understand and believe the " 

iIk' -.ij-'n ^ Himself. T1 ' ' 

uharacteristic of the disciples’ attitude 
toward the whole of Christ’s teaching (cf. Mt 

jn 14^) ; and the order in Avhich the epithets 
are employed in Lk 24^® suggests that slowness of 
heart is the root from which dulness of mind con- 
cerning spiritual truth springs. The disciples be- 
lieved, but slowly, and Avith a heavy heart. There 
was an element of reluctance in their faith. Jesus 
was not the sort of Messiah they expected, and His 
' • ■ ■ .-.s not the kind of teaching they desired. 

II- . ill • words, in « orj-<‘oiu;'i« ('. encountered in 
their hearts an unwillingrio--^ to believe Avhich 
generated, in its turn, failure to understand. 
SloAvness of heart thus reveals a moral fault. The 
free action of faith is hindered by prejudice of one 
kind or another. The aatII is biassed in a different 
direction (cf. Jn 7^*^). As Godet says, ‘ If they had 
embraced the living God Avith more fervent faith, 
the fact of the resurrection would not have been so 
strange to their hopes’ (Com. on St. LuJce^s Gospel, 
vol. ii. p. 354). SloAvness of heart is the opposite 
extreme to that over-quickness of faith which our 
Lord ■>' igm.'il i/c-1 in the parable of the Sower under 
the figure of the rocky ground. Between these 
extremes there is a quiclcness of heart which is 
ready to believe whatever bears the sufficient 
Avarrant of the Word of God. Of this quickness 
Nathanael is a striking instance (Jn 
Thomas, on the other hand, illustrates slowness 
of heart, while Christ’s treatment of him shows 
us how He deals Avith such slow believers and 
quickens their faith into great confessions (20®^'^). 

James Mursell. 

SMOKING' FLAX {\tvov Tv<p6fi€vov, Mt 12^®). — The 
little earthenware lamp is largely replaced to-day, 
even in the houses of the fellaMn in Palestine, 
by lamps rnade by travelling tinsmiths from the 
tins in which petroleum is imported. But the 
old-fashioned lamp, resembling those dug out of 
ancient graves, is still to be seen. Olive oil is 
poured into the bowl of the lamp, and for wick a 
few strands of flaxen fibre or cotton thread tAvisted 
together are inserted. As the. oil is consumed the 
flame sinks, and the Avick fills the house with 

eculiarly disagreeable smoke. The lamp must 

e reiflenished with oil, and the wick trimmed, or, 
as more frequently happens when the smoking 
stage is readied, the flax is ‘ quenched ’ and cast 
out. W. Ewing. 

SNARE (TrayCs, §p6xos). — irayls (Lk 21®^, Ro 11®, 
etc,) is primarily a trap, then a trick or snare. 
/Spdxos (1 Co 7®®) is a noose or slip-knot for hanging 


or ^trcDigling. then a snare for birds, or the mesh 
of a net. \V e can hardly take irayU in Lk 21®®, 
Avith Godet (Com. in loc.), as a net enclosing a 
flock of unsuspecting birds. The idea in both 
Avords is simply tin;! :ri '.wares, as the 

bird in the foAAder’s i • .'p ^ in the use of 

which Arab boys are so expert — or the hare in the 
noose cunningly spread in its path. 

W. Ewing. 

SNOW. — See AGRicirLTURE in vol. i. p. 40^ 

SOCIABILITY.— -See Character of Christ in 
vol. i. p. 289 ff. 

SOCIALISM. — 1. Definition, etc. — ‘The AAmtch- 
word of the Socialist is Co-op' i the AAmtch- 

Avord of the anti-Socialist i- Any one 

Avho recognizes the principle of Co-operation as a 
stronger and truer principle than that of Competi- 
tion, has a right to the honour or the disgrace of 
being called a Socialist.’ This definition Avas 
Avritten by Frederic Denison Maurice in the first 
of a series of Tracts on Christian Socialism, which 
was published in 1849. Maurice, Kingsley, and T. 
Hughes deliberately adopted the Avord ‘ Socialist ’ 
for the movement which they founded, and in- 
curred, as Hughes has testified, much ‘ anger and 
bitterness ’ as a result ; but, since then, the 
Socialist idea has had a secure place in the specu- 
lations and activities of modern Christianity. It 
is evident, however, that Socialism so defined is 
a much broader thing than the State Socialism of 
economic theory, or than that of the Social Demo- 
cratic parties of contemporary politi c«. Ei fty years 
ago, indeed, many men did regard com pet ii ion as a 
stronger and .truer principle than co -opi* i*.i i ieii ; and 
Socialism (in Maurice’s sense) has had an easy vic- 
tory over the ’ ' • . " •* T "i'. i dualism Avhich Avas 

dominant in < ■ ee-myof his day; in 

this sense the ‘i • > ■ : i » true that ‘ We are 
all Socialists noAV.’ But a man may be against 
Individualism or Anarchism, and to that extent a 
Socialist, and yet may ^ ^ i jurrent con- 
ceptions both of econc ■ ■ I li' ■ Socialism; 

ho may {»o*'-il)ly regard the OTOwth of municipal 
urulorraking:^ v irli alarm, and he may even look, 
n- Thoinn'* ("arl\ le did, io I’lo nvig • nan,’ and 
not to the democracy, for «:> liv .‘r.'M- o the evils 
of iii>u(rieionlly ro>Lr‘u lod (■om])ciirLori. 

Yet general principles are of more importance 
than economic theories Avhich must necessarily 
shift with changing conditions of life ; and Social- 
ism, defined as the principle of felloAvship, may 
safely claim to he an integral part of Christi- 
anity, Avorking itself out in one a.'-- :1" ■ b 
feudalism and canon law, in another i' '" ; ir 
presentative gOA'ormnorit and factory ! ; ' I: Ibr.. 
and tending, ihrough the improvemevs \'\ a- 
vidual character, to the ideal state. That ideal 
: >rove to be either socialist or anarchist, 
■■ - society now is) somewhere between 

these two extremes ; for, indeed, if men Avere per- 
fect, the machinery of society would be a matter 
of indifference. It is because men are imperfect 
that the economic and political machinery is a 
matter of urgent importance. Here ‘Socialism,’ 
as an active Christian principle, comes in; for 
though Christians must always claim the supreme 
importance of personal rogenerafion, 0 :^ against 
those Avho think that >ocicty <*an be made perfect 
by the mere operation of the State, it must also 
be admitted that a religion which attempts to deal 
only AAuth the individual, and leaves society to its 
own devices and the laws of supply and demand, 
is untrue to itself, and is doomed to failure. Indi- 
vidual character cannot be regenerated while it is 
being destroyed by bad housing, or by intemper- 
ance, or by commercial selfishness and dishonesty, 
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or while multitudeis are ' and ‘sweated.’ 

Such things as these are therefore the immediate 
concern of the Christian ; and far more so the 
great causes — economic, political, ethical — which 
lie behind them. Now it is undeniable that, for 
a considerable period before Maurice wrote, the 
‘ religious world ’ as a whole had ignored this 
truth, and had neglected its social^ duty to the 
weak and oppressed, — a neglect of which the results 
are still painfully evident to-day. There had 
indeed always existed a better tradition : the 
Quakers'^ had been a powerful leaven of com- 
mercial morality ; Wilberforce and his friends had, 
after a protracted battle of 20 years, conquered 
Individualism in the interests of the black slaves ; 
Shaftesbury (a Conservative in politics) bad already 
won a signal victory over the even more horrible 
‘ white slavery ’ that went on in English factories. 
Both the>se men were devoted religious leaders : 
but they were not the ‘ religious world ’ ; hence 
the protest of the Christian Socialists, — a protest 
which has really changed the face of British 
Christendom. 

The Maurician definition of Socialism is thus a 
very real one, and is practical as well as funda- 
mental. The Christian men who opposed Shaftes- 
bury were Individualists ; they left society to the 
laws of supply and demand — in other words, to 
competition ; they regarded the aim of Chris- 
tianity as the .--111 ratio 11 of individuals — or perhaps 
of a small minority of the elect, for Calvinism was 
in truth ■’ ' ■ ’ parent of this Individual- 
ism. If » ■ I ■ ■ gai’ded broadly as the anti- 
thesis of Individualis:*', i. - \ of life and not 

only of economics, then it is true that the Chris- 
tian Socialists won the day and now hold the field. 
It will clear the groimd if we give here a definition 
of Bishop Westcott in which Maurice’s words are 
repeated and expanded : 

The term Socialism has been discredited by its connexion 
with many extravagant and revolutionary schemes, but it is a 
term which needs to be claimed for nobler uses. It has no 
necessary affinity with any forms of violence, or confiscation, 
or class selfishness, or financial arrangement. I shall therefore 
venture to employ it apart from its historical associations as 
describing a theory o'* --li economics. 

In it is sciHs'O Socialifci - ;i ■•!.»■ • i' ^ lualism, and it 
is by oonuabt with ■■ . ■ ■ in . - i . : . i- r .e character of 
Socialism can best be <i . I'd ■'r and Socialism 

correspond with opposite views of 1 .jn Miiiv . Individualism 
regards humanity as made up of c! :t<l or warring 
atoms ; Socialism regards it as an organic whole, a vital unity 
formed by the combination of contributory members mutually 
intcrdcTx Tideiit. 

Ib follows ihai Socialism differs from Individualism both in 
method and in aim. The method of Socialism is co-operation, 
the method of Individualism is oomjictition. The one regards 
man as working with man for a common end, the other regards 
man as working against man for private gain. The aim of 
Socialism is the fulfilment of service, the aim of Individualism 
is the attainment of some personal advantage — riches, or place, 
or fame. Socialism seeks such an organization of life as shall 
secure for every one the mo-^t ro* <1< ■ I’om-*. • i of his 

poiv*!-: Tudh idualism seeks riri.uuio -rj of the 

l‘ar’ ’cadiir v aril'- of each one, in ihe hope that the pursuit of 
private interest -will in the end secure public welfare ’ {West- 
cott, Socialmn, pp. 3, 4). 

If the sot i.u pti'i ■*]ib' the principle of brother- 
hood, had ;i. it certainly came to its 

own ngnin Im \\\-\ 11m !i cent., though it maybe at 
ptc-eTiL ratlior ov(jr\vlielin(jd by the problems which 
had grown up during its abeyance. Its rapid re- 
vival in the Churches was due to the fact that the 
men who proclaimed it were able to point to half- 
forgotten Scripture ideas — as with other objects 
men had gone back to the teaching of Scripture at 
the Reformation. It was easy for the pioneers of 
the social revival to show that the Gospels and 
Epistles were full of social teaching, and gave no 
support to the doctrine of ‘ the devil t&e the 

* A good example of 18th cent. Quakerism is John Woolman. 
See the Bibliography in the Fabian Society’s edition of his tract, 
A Word of Remembrance and Caution to the Rich. 


hindmost,’ or (in more subdiie(] ]*: "gw.'i-'-'' of non- 
interference. The following r-mn a proT 

nouncement of the entire episcopate of the Anglican 
Churches ’ ' the world (Lambeth Con- 
ference, on the one hand, how com- 

pletely the princiifie was accepted within 40 years 
of the first Christian Socialistic movement, and, 
on the other, how entirely its justification was felt 
to lie in the NT. Such utterances seem common- 
place now, only because the Christian Churches 
have changed. They are not to be found in the 
official documents of the preceding era : 

‘The Christian Church is bound, following the teaching of 
her Master, to aid every wise endeavour which has for its 
object the material and the moral welfare of the poor. Her 
Master taught her that all men are brethren, not because they 
share the same blood, but because they have a common 
heavenly Father. He further taught her that if any members 
of this spiritual family w'ere greater, richer, or better than the 
rest, they were bound to use their special means or ability in 
the service of the whole. ... It will contribute no little to 
draw together the various classes of society, if the clergy 
endeavour in sermons and lectures to set forth the true prin- 
ciple of society, showi . ‘ F* p ■ ' : -t to be admini- 
stered for the good of ! '.■■■' ■ ■ of what is good 

and true in Socialism ■ - i. ■. -‘pts of Christ-’ * 

2. The Gospels. — The Gospels are certainly full 
of those ideas which inspire the Christian Socialist. 
The Incarnation itself proclaims as the root prin- 
ciple of religion the unity and solidarity of the 
human race (this is worked out in westcott. 
The Incarnation, a Revelation of Iltcnian Dttiies 
(S.P.C.K .)) ; and the manner of Christ’s coming — 
His lowly birth, His humble companions, His hard 
life, His death at the hands of the Law — can well 
be claimed as democratic. He declared, indeed, at 
the outset, according to St. Luke (4^®), that He 
had come to preach good tidings to the poor ; to 
His mother His coming meant the exaltation of 
them of low degree (1^^) ; to His forerunner also it 
meant a certain levelling of i n auditions 
(S'^), and indeed John the B. pii-i i i advo- 
cated that voluntary communism which is an un- 
dis^Duted characteristic of all early Christian teach- 
ing (‘He that hath two coats, let him impart to 
him that hath none,’ etc., 3^^). There is in all this 
a definite proclamation of brotherhood. When we 
turn to the teaching of our Lord, we find quite 
clearly that He concerned Himself with secular 
things, and did not give any justification for that 
‘ other- worldliness ’ which would ignore i3hysical 
evils. His miracles were in the main works of 
mercy, designed to reduce the misery, or, as at 
Cana, to increase the hapi)iness, of everyday life. 
His parables teach social principles of the most 
f..: The parables, e.^., of the 

K I sic nature of the Christian 

tellowsiiip, its inclusiveness {e.g. Mt 13^^'®®), its 
ultimate world-wide extension {e.g. 13®^"^). The 
condemnation of riches could hardly be more 
strongly expressed than in the parables of Dives 
and Lazarus (Lk 16), and of the Rich Fool (ch. 12), 
and in ihc v aniiug aboui ihe noodle*" oyo (Mk 10^®). 
The parable ul' i lie (Joed S.imariiau (I.k 10) gives 
a new meaning to the word ‘neighbour,’ and 
teaches the obligation of what nowadays is called 

* This extract is given because it emanated at a compara- 
tively early date from a body which had for long been specially 
associated* with conservative opinions. Its sentiments can be 
paralleled from the statements of the Lambeth Conference of 
ten years later, and from the official utterances of_most other 
religious bodies in recent years. The Ch ■ ‘ ‘ i ■ “ ■ 1 

Church of Scotland, and some other Chur 
* Christian Social ’ societies. For must it ■ ■ ■ . 

movement which it Dlustrates is confined to Creat Britain. It 
is equally strong both among Protestants and Roman Catholics 
on the Co7itinent of Europe and in America ; indeed, it is 
numericalh far stronger on Lhc Coriii'nni ihai. in Groa; TJrhain. 
The subject may be studied in Proro-'-or .N JUiS CnNi' Co Snctaf- 
Laveloye’s Socialnm of To-Day, the Preface to Ensor’s 
Modem Socialttfm, and other works mentioned at the end of 
this article. The most recent English work on the subject is 
Woodworth's Christian Socialism in England. 
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social service ; and this lesson is even more strongly 
expressed in the most important parable of all — 
that of the Judgment (Mt 25^^"^®) — where we are 
told that salvation will depend on whether we 
have succoured the poor and outcast, with whom 
Christ identifies Himself. 

The Sermon on the Mount in this aspect may be 
called a simple manual of social teaching, tt is 
sufficient to allude to the Beatitudes, and to point 
out how much of the teaching in the rest of the 
Sermon is still s-i-./i.-'h-ii /,s Utopian, as that about 
love of enemh ' Jh {y'\, oaths, non-resistance, 
litigation and property, free giving (Mt 
lending without interest (Lk 6®"^* \ 

(Mt 6^^), worrying about the futuri. T-io 

Christian Socialist may agree with the ‘ Socialist 
of the Chair ’ that Collectivism would make these 
principles less difficult of application than they 
are to-day ; but he Avould add the warning that 
the secular vogcncvjd ion of the world can only he 
accomplished i»y 'iiiviinal means. One sentence 
of the Sermon ' sums up the whole truth, when, 
after picturing in a vivid image material well- 
being (vv.^®"-*^), our Lord says, ‘ Seek ye first the 
kiiigdoni of dod, and his righteousness; and all 
rl 1 liiiig> shall be added unto you^ (v.^^). 

If we turn to another central part of Christ’s 
teaching, the Lord’s Prayer, wo r:-!«l the 

social side interwoven with the -piiiiu.’l. Ii was 
given as a private prayer (v.®), yet it begins, ' Our 
Father,’ and is throughout a prayer for the human 
brotherhood. It asks for the hallowing of God’s 
name, the coming of His Kingdom, and the doing 
of His will upon earth, — in other words, it teaches 
the Christian to pray for Utopia, and it makes 
incumbent upon him the duty of considering all 
social and political schemes with a view to the 
perfecting of society in this world. The prayer 
for daily bread asks that all may have the neces- 
sities of material life, and this again involves far- 
reaching social considerations. The prayer for for- 
giveness is accompanied by a special clause guard- 
ing it against an individualist interpretation. As 
for th(- i)myf?' agairi-t temptation, i1i<‘ icmporanco 
hi(>v(‘m(TU •iloiiC'-ln'v " that British Cl 11 ianily ha^ 
appreciated the social significance of that clause ; 
and in other matters it is clear that, if tlie worsliij) 
of Mammon be the antithesis of the worship of 
God, a society based upon commercial com])ctitioti 
is constantly leading its members into the gravest 
t'.-npii. 'ipi; -jf all. 

< Ir'-' teaches that man has a double duty 
— to love God and love his neighbour. He must 
love his neighbour not less than himself, and must 
do to others as he would have them do to him. 
Christ condemns the rich and blesses the poor ; 
He teaches brotherhood, social service, and the 
abiicgntion of private possessions ; He teaches 
that men are to strive to bring about a Divine 
Kingdom of justice on the earth, and that they 
will finally be judged by their works of mercy to 
those whom the w- ' ’ ‘ ■ . And, binding it 

all together is the which St. John 

has preserved most ' . ■ I ‘ ■ is my command- 

ment, that ye love one another ’ ( Jn 15^^). 

3. The Apostles. — The rest of the NT contains 
abundant evidence that this social gospel was 
understood. Indeed, in the first flush of tlieir en- 
thusiasm the Christians of Jerusalem established 
a voluntary communism, and ^ had all things com- 
mon’ (Ac It was voluntary, and did not 

deny the right of a man to possess his own pro- 
perty, as St. Peter said to Ananias (5^), but it 
shows that aim -giving had a very thorough mean- 
ing to the fir- 1 ('‘Isri-nan-. The doctrine of equality 
and brotherhood was also strongly felt. St. Paul 
niore than once had to remind slaves that though 
in the siglit of God there was no resx>ect of per- 


sons (Col 3-®, cf. Ja yet slaves must not turn 
against their masters : this balance between the 
brotherhood of master and slave on the one hand, 
and the duty of slave to master on the other, are 
very expressed in Philemon (cf, 1 Co 

i 5. ■ This is characteristic of the early 
Fathers also (see below, ‘ Patristic Teaching’) ; the 
conditions of society were to be accepted, and 
men were to do their duty in them, although the 
Christian fellowship was working out towards a 
higher ideal {e.g. 1 Ti cf. 1 P 24s-4'^). But 
St. James (whose Epistle contain- p:, - which 
are often quoted on democratic . f','- at the 
present day) is very definite as to the levelling 
power of the gospel, e.g. ‘ But let the brother of 
low degree glory in his high estate : and the rich, 
in that he is made low -. because as the flower of 
the grass he shall pass away’ {1®*4<>, cf. 2®"^^). St. 
Paul is as strong as St. J ames as to the danger of 
riches {e.g, 1 Ti 6^^®), and the evil of covetousness 
{e,g. Col 3'’’), and the duty of mutual service {e.g. 
Ph 24), and of mutual love (1 Co 13). But his 
most valuable contribution to the social aspect of 
Christianity is his teaching about the solidarity of 
mankind; the social principle in its very essence 
is in the declaration that ‘ There can he neither 
Jew nor Greek, there can be neither bond nor free, 
there can be no male and female : for ye are all 
one man in Christ J esus ’ (Gal 3^® ; cf . Col 1 Co 
12^^); nor could it be better i.iughi IhniL by the 
illustration of the body and n-- in 1 Co 

12, and the great description of the unity of the 
Christian body in Ej^li 4. The fundamental doc- 
trine of brotherhood and love is the theme of the 
First Ep. of St. John, in which it is definitely 
stated that without loving his brother whom he 
hath seen, a man cannot love God (1 Jn 4^*^) ; that 
the children of God are <li-rLiigiii-hod h-orn the 
children of the devil by rhcir rigljL(‘ousn(‘'^-i and 
love of their brethren (3^^) ; that to dwell in love 
is to dwell in God (#®), and '-ne that 

loveth is born of God and i s while 

‘he that loveth not, knoweth not God’ (vv.'^* ®). 
This is indeed the evidence of salvation — ‘We 
know that we have x^assed out of death into life, 
because we love the brethren’ (3^4)_ jt is clear, 
then, that from the beguming it was taught that 
Christianity had an intensely strong and ^ real 
practical side in secular matters, that tliis side — 
the duty to the i'mimIIv incumbent 

on the believer v. iii- .Im- :<• « and that it 

is bound up with the ‘social’ ideas of brother- 
hood, solidarity, unity, mutual love, co-operation, 
voluntary equalization of condition by giving up 
of possessions — in some cases, as in that of the 
Rich Young Man (Mk 10^^), of all possessions ; 
while there is tliroughout strong condemnation 
of riches, of luxury, pride, and the clinging to 
class distinctions. 

4. Patristic Teacliing. T' • space to do more than 

allude to the t< ‘ ■ ■. .■ ' i > !mi Fathers. Authorities 

on the subject are given at the end of this article : some of their 
more salient sayings will jbe found in Nitti’s Catholic Socialism, 
where ' character is exaggerated, and in Carlyle's 

Mediae. •• i’ ' ■ ■ ' ■ Economy, vol. i., where this side is perhaps 
unde", "d. Th' : k i-ihed. -vi 'mc'\ 

diffie ■!'• M. .1 * . ’■ (‘ ii iMj (■■■ li-K' ir " k 'i !»■ i .m cn ain o.r.s 

ideal’' iiu ■, j - : ir io i-C'd'- I'Uc (./'/s .) -■■..i v hnn 

was '.'ub ! ■ end' iOM-V./*/'.;/- ) - !» d m.- 

which is characteristic of Cicero and Seneca as well as of the 
Christian writers of a later date. Thus the Fathers held that 
all men were naturally equal, but at the same time they 
accepted slavery, though indeed the manumission of slaves was 
Ti *■ V d It was the same with i:)nvate 

!■} I'\ i.i ' • gathered from the Fathers which 

‘ . 1 - :i .r ' the writings of modern socialists; 

•i>' •> ■ Pr : il o - ;,‘nous soyine", ‘ La propridtd, c’est le 

vol,* is almost exactly paralleled bv hr. Anil)rose’s ‘ Xarura igitiir 
,ius commune generavil, ii'-nrpatio jus fecit privatum ’ (dc' Oyl 
i. 2S). But St.' Ambrose does not mean that property is uh- 
l.rvfsiL omIv ih.'ii ii is not a ‘natural’ institution — it belongs to 
lb, n-i iit'idinm. In the same way he does not advocate land- 
iiauioiiaiizatioii w hen he says, ‘ Dens noster terram hanc possea- 
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sionem ominum hominum voluerit esse eommunem, et fructus 
omnibus ministrare : sed avaritia possessionum jure distribuit' 
(iw Ps. cxviii. 8, 22) ; but g’oes on to say that for this reason the 

! ■; ’ i ‘ ‘ ‘ ' 

Christian writers. They assume the existence of private pro- 
perty as an institution, and that it is not evil if rightly used ; 
but they do not consider it as belonging to the state of innocence 
— like slavery it is due to the fall into sin ; ‘ their whole thought,* 
Mr. Carlyle says, " is dominated by the sense of the claims of the 
brotherhood,’ and the Christian man is bound to use his pro- 
perty to relieve the wants of his fellow-man. This is alms- 
giving, but, unlike modern almsgiving, it is based on a definite 
' . p'. An early example of this is in the Didache 

' . . ' -> 'i li turn away from him that hath need, but 

shalt share all ib': 'j- " *Ci lb' brother, and shalt not say that 
aught is thine O'- n . \ » j . h . partners in the immortal, how 

much more are ye partners in the perishable ? ’ Here the refer- 
ence to the community of goods in Ac 432 jg obvious. Compare 
with it the ‘ All is < ■ . ‘ ' ■ ’of Tertullian 

{Apol. xxxix.), or ■ ■ ■ ■ _ ■ . ng all we pos- 
sess into a common stock, and share iC’* _» .»■’ 

{ApoL\P-\'). T‘i n ”0 »v n .--D'n '■ s ■ > ■ ■ 1 ‘ 

ChrysO' 'M! l’i. 1 <*.a' 1, \\\.^\ ■■ • i*. .biomc, aud Gregory the 

Great, v’-i. ' ’■ ivca ^ ^o -'; 'A; n. a:‘<l theyallused 

language aboui ^he sehisnness oi tne nch which would cause 
some offence if uttered from the pulpits of the present day. The 
fact that Clement of Alexandria took a different view in his Quis 
■■ • '(' the significance of the rest 

i’ ■ ' \ plains the command to the 

Rich Young Man in Mk lO^i in a purely allegorical sense, and 
protests that there is no advantage in poverty except when it is 
incurred for a special object, and that riches are serviceable if 
rightl.v used, and are not to be thrown away. That he should 
stand almost alone even in this much qualified defence of 
property is a remarkable fact. ^ 

If we turn from theory to practice, there is no doubt that 
the Church produced a profound social change in the Roman 
“ "•'om the first as based upon the 
]-'•!■■■ ■ . • ■ . 1 • - connexion it is noteworthy that 

Lucian was struck as much by the social as by the theological 
aspect of the new religion — ‘Their original lawgiver,’ he re- 
marks, ‘ had taught them that they were all brethren one of 
another,’ Membership in the Church meant the admission into 
a fellowship in which the rich man became poorer and the poor 
man richer ; in which the stranger, the outcast, and the slave 
were welcomed and loved as brothers. Harnack, in his Expan- 
SL071 of Christianity (i. bk. ii. c. iii.), describes this change, 

P ‘'di- (■'ut. j. o'i-r that the principle of 

7 n w i- ni ^ jr:i u '.o ptii .'.ico. Following St. Paul’s 
•■I 1 vI' \'l T.' 1 1 ;• < ' Mii’O'i ' ( .1. (! ) that it was the duty 

<1 ( . r ‘ 1 ." I ; o c u, ( ') > ' ‘‘’'■t it was the duty of the 

Christian Society to see that there was work for all its members, 
and (3) that it was the duty of Christians to make provision for 
those who were not able to work. This fails to be pure State 
Socialism only because the Church was not yet coterminous 
with the State. 

5. Later Developments. - T. i*. 'ii.pf-ssible here even to 
sketch lb- (hw 1 q.'' . n ^ m ( '1 i-Ai ait ..oi theory and practice 
in «-i:bscquent history. The subject can be conveniently 
j«LLulied in .L^hley’s Economic History and Theory, But it is 
necessary to point out two main facts : first, that the principle 
of voluntary corn]" i!' bni incvrv. <1 .i~ n I'*' ing fact by the 
Monastic orders, d " or* -'fd ii.i •' r 1 \ 8t. Francis and 
the early Friars ; ii 'i i, . ■ '■ a; -u ( "i s r( !■ taught certain 

social doctrines which were accepted and practised by the 
whole communitj". The two leading doctrines "yv'ere that con- 
cerning th<‘ jusfvmpreh'vui, and that concerning usury : these 
were cnrorfjLd not onl\ in ihe pulpit but also in the ecclesias- 
tical courts. The first doctrine was aimed against free com- 
r ‘ : I ■ an was not to ask what he could get for an article, 

' » ;:'!■* ■ I ■ . 1 . is, what would 

c '.i- I ■' )»■.!■ , I \ ‘ ’ 'i , • '* 

definite standard. Tlie second doctrine was 
usury (because of Lk <>34 and usury meant all receiving of 
interest on capital. In other words, the system upon which 
modem manufacture and commerce and indeed the whole of 
■ b ‘ I' based, was forbidden b\ tlu- Ch iv h up till the 

!f \ • R « fori' iju ion : r.n'-l r -'i omK lir-. but the 

probibiii<v, v;is iu*‘*-piL(i i.i'd <Tir!-b(l out in ordinary business 
iL^nirs. M(i Lcjriii'MbL- inclc ni ■> - * ands 

with Chri'’.i; ipl*.-- ilia; -.s-* : t. the 

Middle Ag*.' ;'r!'l vonyiuH ir* in S’ Thomas Aquinas ; just as 
the model f irmli uinorv-L iruU ■ a' the great Christian trade 
gilds were carrying our his prim;iple.s of fellowship e^ en among 
the peasantry before the modern era began. The gilds were 
destroyed in the sixteenth century, and the whole median al 
system crumbled aMavto make room for a new order. Of that 
system Professor Ashlev sav*;; ‘Yo such sustained and far- 
reaching attempt is being now ma<le, eirber from the side of 
theologv, or from that of cLhic,s. t.» i'nni-<''- ihc nipj'ic ] 

mind piiuciples immediarcly applicahh. ])ia.‘iur,l I'n* /i,. ; 
Hist. i. 388). The modern era has !-roiighr nruix r\'ovTr in t- 1 
ably in eonnexion ^^ith libertv and the (ieino(Taii(‘, idea ; but as • 
the hunianii-arinnism of its later phase has begun lo work in the ' 
realms of sociology and cconoinics, it has but joined hand*, nith ' 
the groat tradition of Christian fraternity, — a tradition that has ! 
always been at work insocien since the foundation*, ot brotheily : 
love were laid by our Lord and His Apo'-tles,. The success of ; 
the Christi.an principle has alna\s been partial and its applica- | 
tioii incomplete, because its perfect realization is dependent on ' 


the regeneration of mankind. Whether we call it Socialism 
will depend upon our conception of what Socialism is ; but 
those to whom Socialism is an ethical ideal will not cease to 
find their inspiration in Christianity ; and those who take 
Christ in thoroughness and simplicity as their Guide in secular 
affairs will increasingly remember that He who said ‘One is 
your Master,’ said also ‘and all yc are brethren.’ From St. 
John to St. Francis of Assisi, from Latimer to Maurice, what is 
now called Christian Socialism has had many prophets. At the 
present day it is a great and growing force in all Christian 
countries. 

Literature. — T he mass of Literature on Christian Socialism 
in general is very large. A list of 140 books and pamphlets 
bearing specially on the movement in England w'as compiled b;^- 
the present w^riter in 1897, and may be mentioned because it can 
be obtained for a penny (Appendix to Socialism, ami the Teach- 
ing of Christy by[J. Clifford, Fabian Society, Clement’s Inn, 

W.C.). A better and more recc >- * ' ‘ in A. V. 

Woodworth, Christian Socialism t . . contain- 

ing statements of the i-'n 1 ::i be obtained from the Hoii. 
Sec., Christian Social i ‘i on, V\ House, Oxford. This Union 
has also produced several volumes of Sermons, Lombard Street 
in Lent, The Church and New Century Problems, Preachers 
from the Pew (lay sermons on social questions), etc. For the 
social teaching of the Fathers, see A. J. Carlyle, History of 
Mediceval Political Theory in the Tfesf, vol. i. (1903), with its 
bibliography ; F. S, Nitti, Catholic Socialis ■ ' 

Le Socialisme Contemporain (Socialism of 
gueray, Essais sur les doctrines politique 
d’Aquin(lS^7) (ch. on ‘ B^mocratie des P£res de I’^glise ’) ; F. Vil- 
legardelle, Histoire des Idies Sociales (1846) ; L. Erentano, Lie 
I ■ ‘ *■’ ■ v. heutigenWirthschaftsordnung 

, the subject can be studied in 
. \- * / ■ . where a list of authorities is 

given at the head of each chapter. Kirkup’s History/ of 
Socialism is an admirable summary. ‘ 

is H. de B. Gibbins’ Indicstrial Histo . \ 

also it may be worth while to allude t 

Saints, and to the literature of St. Francis, ■ . ' <'■ 

T. Carlyle’s Past and Present, W. Morris’ J . . . ' L 

Thorold Rogers’ s of Work and Wages, Hyndman's 

The Hist. Basis < j y England ; to Euskin’s works in 

general, and especially Unto this Last ; and to such classics of 
English literature as Piers Plowman, Latimer’s Sermons, and 
More’s Utopia. For the history of modern Christian Socialism, 
see L. Erentano, Die ChristUche Sociale L 'i-,/ E„ ''and 
(1883), and cf. B. Webb, The Co-operai'"' V/ - f/-. /#', ai,<l S. 
and B. Webb, History of Trade.s Unionism. See also Kingsley’s 
Letters and Life (1877) ; Ensor, Modem Socialism, ; M. Kauf- 
mann, Christian Socialism (1888) and Charles Eingsley (1892) ; 

E. de Laveleye, The Socialism of To-day ; F. Maurice, Life of 

F. D. Maurice (1884) ; F. S. Nitti, Catholic Socialism (1895) ; 

J. Rae, f'' ■ . ' Socialism (1901) ; G. von Schulze-Giiver- 

nitz, El t " . ■ Frieden — tr. ‘ Social Peace ’ (1893). See 

■ •' • . Socialist, Journal of Association, 

- ' ■ ■ •’ Church Reformer, The Economic 

- . . • , the last two being still in exist- 

ence. See also the ‘‘ ‘ . ■ ■ f T IT >■ . - C .ib - TCi , 
F. D. Maurice, E. V. \ ■ I . » . • . ■ ■ i > * . > *• «. - 

and the following ■ ■ • i , « •■ ! \ bl •' . P- R. Tl 

Ely, Bishop 0. Gc.-- r IP’ Stev • . A. Ih I' ■ . H. 

Scott Holland, Bishop O. W. Stubbs, and Bishop B. F. West- 

cott. Among these may be specially i‘ ( • <1 Kingsley, 

Sermons, Alton Locke, and Yeast', Mauncu, Tht, Kbiigdi/m of 
C '• T' . r' A !• .* ■ f Christianity', Goxo, The Social 

P Mount'. TLii'i'-'u'k. Hristandthe 

J'- . : Ii I'. ' . 7 ■ 1 ■< vs of Uje ; Holland, 

*' •. ' , " ' ■ ■■ ^ Economics, and A Greed for Chris- 

tian Socialists; Westcott, The Incarnation, a Ruhlatton of 
Human Dut' • ii . Social Aspects of C'hrh'-fia'iitfi/. 

The name of * • ■ < . . * ' be mentioned, since, though his 

writings cannot he classed with the above, they have a far- 
reaching influence over F.uro])ean and American thought. 

rEECY DiLMLMKR. 

SOCIAL LIFE. — 1. State of society in the time 
of Christ. — (1) A sympathetic reconsideration of the 
materials at our disposal has gone far to prove 
that the society of the Koman world at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era was not in the absolutely 
rotten state .■ipparonlly pictured by contemporary 
satirists and morn 1 i - 1 Their animadversions and 

strictures cannot be regarded as applying to more 
than a proportion of the I'oi.iiIaLioii. The vigour 
and earnestness of their (U-iunu-ijuion> are proofs 
in themseh es of a spirit to which the prevalent 
immoralities were odious. That age is not wholly 
bad which lias grace in some of its inGTul')or> lo be 
ashamed . J uvenal denounces the inhumanity with 
u hicli slaves were so often treated, and gives vivid 
and imngent utterance to an indignant tenderness 
and pity which would no longer submit to be 
stilled. ’ From other sources of information it ap- 
pears that there wcie middle-class circles, part icii- 
larlj’ in the provinces, which maintained a laudable 
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ievel of life, keeping themselves free at least from 
the polluting and demoralizing vices of the capital 
and its urban imitators. Of them the worst that 
could he said was that they pursued oinpLy lives 
devoted to frivolous aims and bubble ambn ion*'., 
whose vanity was accentuated by their unconscious- 
ness of it. The age was not without its high ideals 
and earnest idealists. But aspiration was crippled 
til rough lack of clearness as to the ideals it would 
realize. There are abundant manifest indications 
that a deep, strong, spiritual movement which 


made for better ih'"..' had begun. Springing 
from a profound jo.ii;/.:' i*) * of the evils current, it 
yet had no clear \\-'>' of their origin and 

causes, and hlind’y g’‘"pc'. ai',--’ ways of cm'e. 

(2) It would seem as if the coming of Jesus 
opened the channels for the inflow of fresh Divine 
influences which voicelessly and mysteriously began 
to permeate human hearts and quicken a new and 
healthy life. The vague ideal which hung in solu- 
tion in so many minds began to take shape and 
form. The Divine Spirit gave content and direc- 
tion to the semi-conscious aspirations and half- 
blind desires moving restlessly in the deei}s of the 
human heart, reinforced the spirit of reaction 
which had set in, imparting to its champions a 
new passion for the righteous, the pure, and the 
true, 

2. Influence and methods of Jesus. — (1) Into the 
society in which this new life was stirring came 
J esus, and very soon the influence of His teaching 
and spirit began to make itself felt. It would be 
an error, however, to attribute to that alone the 
social reformation which gradually evidenced itself 
as in progress. Other factors were already oper- 
ating. _ The rebellion of misery against cruel 
economic conditions, a mutinous sense of the unjust 
and unjustifiable inequalities of life, the strong 
infusion of democratic sympathies into the govern- 
ing circles, through the increasing number of those 
whose native ability had secured them wealth and 
position, the mixing of different races whose blood 
was strongly impregnated with inherited qualities 
often anti-toxic and mutually corrective, — these 
were factors which contributed to bring about 
radical changes in outlook and conduct. The 
social teaching of Jesus was not entirely new. 
Much of it had already been the staple propaganda 
of eloquent and earnest advocates. But Jesus 
made the body of principles He inculcated vitaliz- 
ing forces in of human society, deter- 
mining and . ‘ , factors in its evolution, 

after an unprecedented fashion. He made them 
the accepted and controlling commonplaces of re- 
form and reconstruction. He enunciated laws for 
the regulation of communal life which tended to 
eliminate the disorderly element of mere personal 
caprice and whim. In a word. He created a social 
conscience. 

(2) In any consideration of Christ’s influence 

upon social life, it must he clearly recognized that 
it operated not only, and perhaps not so much, 
through the i'>’' of His teaching a*? through 

the infusion of Hi's spirit into society. ' The work 
of His Holy Spirit in awakening men to the evils 
amidst which they lived, and impelling them to 
energetic su^Dpressive and alterative measures, must 
be assigned its duo place and value. The changes 
wrought upon society in tlio course of generations 
are the product of men educated upon the principles 
of J esus, hut freely using their personal judgment 
under the guidance and inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit. 

(3) Nor must it be left out of account that the 
fact of the Incarnation, theologically conceived and 
estimated, with its pregnant suggestions of the 
worth and destiny of man and the Divine hope^: 
and aims regarding him, provided for though tfiil 


and responsive minds a purified imjjulse to^vards a 
new humanitarianism. 

^ (4) Profound as the influence of J esus upon social 
life has been, it was by no means His primary 
function to procure its reformation. The social 
rectifications wdiicli ■ ■ ' ■ '' ’y trace their 

original impulse to H , ■ nature of by- 

products of His work. He came to reveal God to 
man and to bring man to God. Nevertheless, He 
had an ulterior purpose, to which this was in a 
sense a preliminary step, in the founding of an 
ideal community, designated the Kingdom of God, 
composed of individuals whose mutual relations 
were determined by the implications of their proper 
relationship to God. The immediate implication 
of the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God is the 
brotherhood of man. These two doctrines are 
basal to, and determinative of, Christ’s whole 
ethical system. The ultimate aim of Jesus, then, 
may be said to have been social, inasmuch as the 
final end of His mission would be achieved only in 
the realization of a regenerate society. 

(5) Jesus con-i-'icnily set an ideal of perfection 

before men. I i im -eh' 'sinless, He would hav^ all 
men sinless as well ( J n 5^^ 8^^ ^ Sin no more ’ ; 
Mt 5^® ‘Be ye perfect, even as your Father in 
heaven is perfect’). But this ]jei‘fcction was not 
merely a negative condition, a ‘^late of freedom 
from every evil spot or stain. The context of Mt 
5^ clearly indicates the connotation the word riXeios 
is intended to have. It meant such perfection as 
fchat of His Father in heaven, which, on the j^osi- 
tive side, was determined bv hi- lii.n i»Hi- r. ; '■ h-- 

and lovi'.ig mini-tries of -G'ici' n-"- vi ‘o liu* s - 
and iMUieliciarii-. Humnn 2 »<'rri‘(-: i-iii -wj;-. . h ii .o 
be attained only through a life of similar benefi- 
cent activity. It cannot be achieved in isolation. 
Christ never contemplates human life so situated. 
He regards man as essentially a social being, whose 
full self-realization can only be attained in vital 
relationship with his fellows. No man may go 
apart by himself and live a truly god’ v >, ml > 
life (Jn 17^^*^^). The ideal character, n 

Jesus, is to be realized only through i. i 
discharge of the social ■ - - entailed by 

communal life (Mt 19^\ ■ ' ' li'm, and sin 

of the most bl.-nmiworihv kind, is largely neglect 
or failure to fullil social duties and 

2542£.) virtues, on the other h ■ , 

tinguish the good man after the mind of Christ are 
those which emerge in a life of vigilant and inces- 
sant beneficence and self-sacrificiM love (Mt 25^^*, 
Jn 15^^). The whole spirit of Christ’s teaching 
condemns the hermit existence as one which 
gravely imperils a man’s title to he considered a 
citizen of the The root of the 

world’s evil is -• I'i-l* mm'-m. 

(6) Jesus, then, ; ■ ■ ‘ d ■ h--- ‘i-r,* 

He was an inspirer of social retorm. He enunciated 
imnciples in the light of which the € v'l id -in \ jlcrit 
conditions, practices, and accepted iti-i inn iuM- be- 
came increasingly apparent. He changed things 
by first changing men. He made many things 
impossible by making them intolerable to the 
sensitized conscience and Christianized heart. 

3. Attitude of Jesus to existing social relation- 
ships. - n ) All this is borne out by the consideration 
oi ("hri-i''^ attitude to the society of His own 
day. Upon its constitmMiL (-IcMm^nl.- Tie pas-cd no 
strictures suggestive an aiiiludc oi prof esc or 
condemnation. He acccqucd its inequalities of 
position and possession- wirlumt dennir ; nor did 
He range Himself with that species of socialism 
which aiiHoipa(f‘- an o])och when the relationships 
of master and bervani, rich and poor, employer and 
emjfloyed, capital and labour, shall cease to exist 
(Mt lb‘^, Lk Mk 14'^). These characterize 
the normal and stable state of society, which He 
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seemed to regard as fittingly ordered to provide 
the opportunities or agencies for the evolntion of 
the type of character which most conformed to the 
image of God, and the realization of the type of 
life which best expressed His spirit. 

(2) If, then, the essential features of society as 
presently constituted undergo ‘a sea-change into 
something rich and strange/ it will not he because 
Jesus deliberately legislated to that end, but be- 
cause the spirit He infused into men, educated on 
His priiK-iplc'^, demanded different conditions for 
its fuller and 'uoro i_»orfotd expression. His sym- 
pathies were itJkivoni ^'llly on the side of an indus- 
trial and economic order •\\dierein individnal talents, 
capabilities, and fidelities would have ample scope 
to prove and exercise themselves, and would meet 
with such suitable and proportionate reward as 
would stimulate and foster healthy . 

honest ambition, and those qualities ■■■..• j, 
integrity, and disinterested fidelity which go to 
form the ideal character (cf. Lk 19^^®*).^ 

(3) Jesus did not forbid the accumulation of 

private property. Rather He accepted it as a 
fundamental right of every man to possess in 
security whateNor p'op'-'iy honestly belonged to 
him (Mt 20^® 2") l':) That is the under- 

lying assumi^tion of those maxims wFich inculcate 
giving, and of those utterances which approve a 
saintly charity (Lk fiso. 35. JJ 0 word of 

censure for the many persons of means whom He 
numbered amongst His friends. His disciples con- 
tinued to own property (Jn 21^^-, Lk 19^"®), and 
His little company subsisted on a common, if 
meagre, purse (Jn 12® 13^®). Poor Himself, He 
inflamed no envy of the rich, nor fostered any class 
feeling. Money He accepted as an eftective instru- 
ment for the furtherance of the Kingdom of God. 
He recognized that, while for one it might he a 
snare and therefore should he foregone (Lk 18^^* 
iov another it provided means towards the better 
doing of God's will. He was urgent in His warn- 
ings regarding the spiritual dangers which attended 

its ampler • ^ ■ He magnified its subtle 

power to ■ “ : ■■ affections and divorce the 

heart from God by winning that trust for itself 
whiclx should be reposed in Him alone (Mk 10^^ 
Mt IZ^). He vividly portrayed how it dried up 
the spirit of unselfish •'yiii|'ath!('< and tended to 
render men indiflerent and callous to human need 
(Lkl6^^^*)- He understood how its ■ 

sition developed an unquenchable ■ ■ ■■ , 

and therefore He admonished all to beware of 

eovetousnes' . i]!<‘ ly spirit which wants more 

than it can I -I •■!!;. i hi;. <ir eiijov ably use (Lk 12^®*^*)* 
In various ways He inipre.''^(Kl upon men that 
money was not the true wealth, and could not of 
itself procure true blessedness (Lk 12^^ 16’^). 

See, further, art. 'Wealth. 

(4) It is evident that Jesus held the institution 
of the family in profound reverence. He ex- 
|i.ni •idl'd HA iheology in terms of its relationships, 
i d i 'i.Ia> cu .! peculiarly anxious concern in dealing 
viti) qiKs'iiori-.i hai a, (reeled uiiogrhy. Thestate 
of things in His day urgently called for outspoken 
prii:(‘-( .■’.T'd warning. There was an increasing 
Ij: \-’i \ i)i' \ I< and practice with regard to marriage. 
Divorce (which see) was common, and resorted to 
upon meagre enough grounds. The school of Hillel 
sanctioned it for no better reason than that a wife 
had spoilt her husband's dinner, this opinion being 
founded upon a liberal interpretation of Dt 24^. 
There is no subject on which Jesus spoke more 
uncompromisingly and unoquh ocally. He recog- 
nized that the stahilifs" and wlu>i(‘M)incnc*- of 
social life depend largely on the health and purity 
of domestic life. While recognizing if- i>hy<u-al 
basis, Jesus conceived of rnarnagc: as an e-.-oriiially 
spiritual union, lie regarded it as a Divine iii-ii- 


tution and ordinance, which involved the parties 
entering into it in the most solemn and sacred 
mntual obligas iciii-. In the highest, and to Him 
the only legitimate view of it, it was a consumma- 
tion of mutual love mediated by God Himself 
(Mt 19®). That was therefore no i.'i;- si;.: s ■ 

, which w^as entered into for the -J*' !■■’» ■■ 

or on the score oi v.-.-liily 
1 was not within the province of 
man to sunder those whom God had joined, Le. to 
cancel their vows and annul the relationship that 
I had hound them to one another. No human law- 
I court has the right to undo the tie made and sealed 
by God Himself. See, further, artt. Abulteet, 
Divoece, Eunuch, Eamily, Maeriage. 

I (5) Jesus, then, acquiesced in the indefinite con- 
tinuance of the ordinary relationships of life then 
i obtaining, as constituting the normal state^ of 
V. He gave no cotmtenance to amarchisni. 
{{■- offered an examine of law-abiding 

I citizenship, consistently demanding that due 
respect he paid to the rec^mrements and enact- 
ments of the civil pov ■■■-'■ ‘-h.i !■■■_■ within its own 
proper sphere.^ He y'-nk-.i ^ n ■ spirit of revolt 
which demurred to the right of _o'. i“ <0 levy 

taxes, He himself submitting lO i"‘, ;;i\‘d, even 
when He might have claimed exemption (Mt 17-'^^*)- 
He consister . ' - ■ ’ intheri;.M i-r--’" ;ly 

constituted ■; ■ ■■ act in ( •• ■dr''' vi!!i 

their legal powers ; He would permit of^ no resist- 
ance to the emissaries of the Sanhedrin sent to 
arrest Him. The case against Him founded on 
charges of lau-brc.ih'ing collapsed. Pilate, with 
the best will, could find no fault in Him (Lk 23^^}. 

4. Jesus nevertheless did not fail to denounce 
with vehemence current injustices and abuses. 
TTi- icM'.'-.'diiu'! of F ■ ’ of op]>rLS.-ion, 

^..;-npt ■ ‘ . ’I ihc pinched 

poverty due to them, not only finds explicit and 
scathing utterance (Lk 20^^), but is reflected in 
many of His parables and implied in many of His 
sayings. Yet H e does not speak as if the i m 1 • r; ■ • 1 u • ‘ 
of these were the inevitable outcome of i'';.! 
social conditions. The blame is always laid upon 
individuals who guiltily abused their powers and 
opportunities. Fie allowed no word to escape His 
lips which might countenance the methods of 
violent revolution. He started no i o-n 

to secure social reconstruction. ‘ 1 ^ ■ m i ■ b • , J ■ ■ • ; 1 - 
tion in the mere externalities of life would ensure 
the disappearance of prevalent evils. Jesus plainly 
taught that social amelioration must be brought 
about by the M--iiiiPi*d.ion of the mass to 

the ideal type, il!(‘ i!!r!i-i<-''i of the principles of 
His gospel into all the veins of tl 
(Mt 13®®). By evolution, not by rev 
path to the realization of ;h(‘ T\ir:;.'h)-n uf 
Jesus did not share the ic r nri.n-ui-: ! of 

iinpati<'nl ox]»(Hd{ii(inTi to wiiM-li ilic l)< \ *•!' lin* l.ord 
-'•emod already nl ih(^ doors. From the beginning 
lie iin])r<i— ed ii iii>f»n His disciples that it was 
i:i(h'ihnlely far (‘IV 4^®^', Mt 24^'^). He had a 
profound appreciation of the j»r(»( racied manner in 
which a regenerate state of .-ui-i(My nf a stable kind 
may only be attained, through" the working of 
healthy spiritual forces in individual hearts 
(Mt 5^®). In this He stood alone. His doctrine 
surprised and perplexed TT‘ . It was out 

of harmony with tlie ■ - .i ■ ■ and hopes 

on which they had been nurtured (Mk 13®®^*)* 

Nevertheless, Jesus did not anticipate that the 
Kingdom would come by a peaceful and progre^-ive 
process of evolution, without the sho(‘-ks of revolu- 
tion. He foresaw that the forces of reform would 
rouse the strenuous hostility of antagonistic 
spiritual elements in '■ * h the ron-Ncqucnt 

outbreak of anarchic ■ ‘ ' ■ (Mt 2-1*®-). 1 n- 

deed, He anticipated that the ideal society would 
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never be attained as the result of pure evolution. 
The forces of evil would refuse to be ousted, and 
would prove to< » • be sux)pressed. Suc- 

cessive Divine 'm ■■■!■ ■•■'m---* would be required, 
culminating in a final catastrophic one, to secure 
their suppression and the realization of the 
Kingdom of heaven on earth in stable and universal 
,sway (Mt lO^i ll^s 

5. Fundamental principles of Christ’s social 
teaching, and their outcome. — (1) Jesus laid the 
foundation of the social structure of the future 
by His doctrine of the eqiial essential worth of the 
individual. This had ^ready been preached with 
conviction and power, but with little practical out- 
come, Kigid lines of demarcation continued to 
separate the various classes in Roman society (cf. 
Dili, Roman Society, p. 270 fF.). It was through 
Jesus that the doctrine ceased to be little more 
than an academic proposition, and became a 
vitalizing element in civilization, and a regulative 
principle in the development of the new social 
organism. He laid the foundations of a pure, 
universal democracy — a democracy based, not on 
t-in;;]]; V I." personal i30ssessions, but on equality of 
iiidi\ * ■ . ' ■■■ ’ ' ■ . Tie awakened a new sense of 
the ■ I ■ ' of human nature, and gave 

a meaning and a value to the most obscure life. 
He invested the common \'i:h a new self- 

respect which elevated and i ■!•*•:, and with a 
sen-^ i-f \Jd-E steadied and 

d. '• id Ic ( »:angerous sense 

• j-iii'!-..-- ’■ a Every human 

being - n«-. -.f Divini' potentialities; 

His whole niinistry consistently enforced and 
illustrated * ■ d ■■.••aid truth. Though con.-onting 

to social i'-, I ie did not allow Tiie<c to be 

regarded as tfie sign or token of any differences in 
the intrinsic worth of the human sold. In His 
intercourse with all sorts and conditions He mani- 
fested a lofty indifference to rank n*‘d 
prnctuMlly ignoring the artificial di-ii^n-i ■■•••- oi 
society (Lk 736ff.). There was no human being 
beneath respectful regard or outside the radius of 
h. 4.'. TliisHedrovehomeby 
broa s concern for the outcasts and the r.ilh!), ’!ie 
j>ariahs of society. The express purpose of His 
mission was to seek and save that which was lost. 
By His self-sacrifice on the Cross, necessitated to 
procure redemption, approved and acce]3ted by the 
Father, He made plain that the worth of the indi- 
vidual soul was, in Cm >ir'i , beyond calculation. 

Thus was a new sense of the sacredness of per- 
sonality im[)ro-.'-ed upon the mind and heart of the 
world. Ih-om Llie acceptance of this doctrine flowed 
many and far-reaching consequences. Life might 
no longer be held cheap. Every human being, 
whatever his position, had certain rights whiSi 
must be respected. 

{a) Slavery could not and did not long persist as 
a normal institution of society. It speedily came 
under the ban of healthy Christian sentiment 
(Philem ^®). Such a condition was not consonant 
with the (‘—cni ijil ‘ligniry of human nature as hall- 
marked by Christ, it became impo-'-iblc io regard 
human beings as mere goods Jiinl cliaiioU, to be 
bought and sold as household furniture. Nor 
might they be treated with the callous brutalities 
of an inhumanity which made no distinction 
between ■^ihives and beasts. The slave was also a 
man, and entitled at least to the regard proper to 
one possessed of an immortal and priceless soul. 

(5) Woman also came into her kingdom. Gener- 
ally speaking, she had been treated as an inferior 
being, who had didies but no rights, excej^t what 
man clio-c to gran u her. Her nature was ‘cribb’d, 
cabin'd, and confin’d.' There were indeed many 
and brilliant exceptions in women who dignified 
the sex and won the warmest admiration. But 


the common contempt in which woman was held 
inevitably reacted on her nature, and, by lowering 
her self-respect, made of her w’hat went to confirm 
the general opinion regarding her. Jesus changed 
all that. He emancii)ated her from her position 
of sex -inferiority. ^ He did this by Himself treating 
her as an equal, in no wise of less essential worth 
than man (Lk 10^®^*, Jn 11®). He gave her peculiar 
honour. Some of the most >i,n:fh;:n'L incidents 
in His life are associated with women (Jn 4®®^* 
jjq overturned the estimates of the past 
and revoked its unquestioned judgments. See, 
further, art. Woman. 

(c) Jesus was the Saviour of the child. He put 
an end to the inhumanities with which unwelcome 
infants were treated (Mt 18®* Lk 17^). He 
gave the child an importance which resulted in 
iru-To, ‘lying attention being paid to ■ b'-i-ij. 

'I'lHi I'crly Church led the way in i' i.- 

applying the mind of the Master. W I li- 

spirit has been most active, there has the child 
been the object of the most Llioiighrfid and solicit- 
ous care. One of the fruii-s of the Reformation 
was the new interest taken in the education of the 
w ■ . ■ . The modern deep and earnest study of 
• 's' ! the many and varied institutions for 

promoting the physical and moral welfare of the 
young, are the outcome of a deepening and more 
-I'll... h'. '(■ appreciation of the worth Jesus gave 
kp .■■i'* (Mk 933-37^ Mt 18®). See, further, art. 
CmnDREN- 

(2) J esus preached the brotherhood of men, based 
on their common relationship to the Father-God, 
to whom all alike owe their being. Thus He 
linked the whole human race in a common kinship. 
The Stoics had ineffectively taught this doctrine. 
Jesus made it a substantial fact. Through Him it 
became a principle profoundly influential in deter- 
mining the nature of the relations between man 
and man. It operated towards the obliteration of 
the artificial distinctions between class and class 
which obtained in a i according to 

pagan ideas and idea’ , ■ If ■ which almost 

implied the tacit assumption of a gradual differ- 
entiation of nature. The Early Church gave 
practical illustration of the necessary outcome of 
Christ’s teaching in their gatherings for worship, 
where rich and poor, master and slave, employer 
and employed, iningb d ii’. j- rimrio'i \v. with the 
freedom and mutual r'-.m!--! ■>" i':«; cordial 

recogriUioii of their -si i.'r-s’j' i! i. 

{a) Through the inculcation of this doctrine 
Jesus generated a social conscience, the sense of 
individual responsibility for the corporate well- 
being. He sowed the seed of the fruitful idea of 
the solidarity of the race. He gave a new meaning 
to the word ‘ neighbour,’ and exalted neiglibourli- 
ness to the rank of a supreme Christian virtue 
(Lk 10^^^*). He widened the area of duty till it 
embraced the whole of mankind (Ac 1®). There 
is no horizon to the sphere of personal obligation. 

It reaches to the circumference of human need. 

(b) Jesus thus evoked a new sense of humaiiify. 
He gave it a comprehensiveness, an on i look, and 
an m'-ighi, which it never possessed before. The 
Alo^aie (kxlii contains many enactments relative 
to the treatment of strangers and foreigners, but 
these rested on no broad human 1 ’ T' . 

instructed and qualified by ■ ■ ■! ■, 

naticmality, antecedents, and prudential policy. 

roni-od to allow barriers of race to restrict 
the outflow of the spirit of beneficent love (Mk 7^®, 

Jn 4®* '^^). He taught it to reach out to the utter- 
most, as well as to reach down to the lowermost. 
His Church was to make the brotherhood of man 
a visible reality, environing within it people of all 
nations and tongues (Lk IS^^, Jn 122®^*). The duty 
of preaching the gospel to every creature involves { 
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the obligation of treating all alike in^ the spirit of 
the gospel. The "> « ■ . ' ■ ■ 1 i appreciation of the 
Heavenly Father'' to the erring and 

tlie \\i etc* lied, as pictured in the parables, and as 
reflected in His own life, set men of whatever race 
or condition in a new light. Tire outcast, the 
fallen, the depraved, all those whose moral and 
spiritual condition classed them amongst the lost, 
became the objects of a eomxrassion which yearned 
for their restoration. Their recovery became the 
serious concern of every soul bent upon the imita- 
tion of God. Christ infused the Saviour-sj)irit into 
the world, to which all need is a summons to help, 
and in whose eyes every sinner is a possible saint 
(IMt Lk 23 ^^). There -was no bondage to sin 
from which emancipation was not possible, no far 
country from wliicli there was no return. Despair 
was a word foreign to Christ’s vocabulary (Lk 6^®). 
He instituted the method of rcdcniDiiori by i)ity 
and love, whose intelligent opplico* ion g"/-!;. d’y 
operating to effect what He proved in ij •;■■■■» . . : 
instances it was actually fitted to achieve ( J n 8^^, 
Lk 19 ^^-). He discredited the method of spiritual 
cure which relies upon threats and penalties 
alone. 

(c) He inaugurated the day of specifically Chris- 
tian charity. Charity had been exercised before, 
but it was largely a matter of expediency, or the 
outflow of a mere piiifuhics.'^ for misery and want. 
J esus gave it a new heart and a new a\I 11, a new 
sight and a new insight. It was not to be left 
henceforth to a few munificent gentlemen like 
Plinjr to disx:>ense. Its exercise became the duty of 
J."' . "v ' ' ''' ■.’■d opportunity. 

'• ■ . ' ^ justly charac- 

■ ■ ■ ! , ‘ ■ . . achievement of the Early 

Christians (v. Dobschiitz). Jesus erected charity 
into a supreme Christian virtue. He regarded its 
absence as a convicting proof of the absence of 
that spirit which qualified for entrance into the 
Kingdom of God, That was a sure indication of a 
soul out of fellowship with God (Mt 25 ^^^*, Lk 
102Off.)^ Jesus enjoined as a primary duty the 
prompt a* ’ : ■ ■ . ‘ use of one’s means in the 

relief of • - ■ ■ ' ^ ■ ■ -latever kind. The priest 

and the Levite who pi^ssed by on the other side 
were transgre>MTig the first and last law of love. 
Jesus would allow of no limit to the sacrifices one 
must be prejiared to make in obedience to its 
legitimate demands (Lk 12^^). Charity must not 
be of the nature of unwilling acquiescence in a 
b-.gi'i;, r-.: [uest. It must be the fruit of that 
'p'' ■ y ■;■<:• is ready to give more than is asked, 
and will err on the side of generosity rather than 
of meanness (Lk 6^®). Yet the ex( r-i-c- pf c'i. rb;. 
must not be indiscriminate or !• ■!. l'. 

must ahvays tend to promote Fa ■ 
law of Christian love. It must be regulated 
by regard to the Golden Rule, interpreted in 
the light of the Heavenly Father’s example. 
It must be well considered, ever kee^jing in 
view the highest welfare of those who invite its 
aid. ^ Each case must be taken on its own merits, 
CV'ity 1' I--::*! Ml! ..mIv it subserves the 

-p! i ij. l in - i.r' i. i. in;. 1 assisted, — when 
it makes him not only better off, but a better man. 
It is forbidden to give after suelx wise as will only 
encourage or confirm evil liabits. To do so were 
to keep the lower law while In caking the higher,- - 
the law of Christian love, which forbids the inflic- 
tion of the nltimnte marnl injury lliar inevii?n)ly 
eventuates from in'h'''('riiniTi;He and heodle^'. gi\ irig. 
We must ahw'ix" do rhe >-iri<!iou-ly loving ^tiling. 
True charily lintls ius exemplar in the Heavenly 
Father, who will not give what is harmful or 
useless, but only good things (Mt Lk 11^®) ; and 
it seeks with wise concern to foster the virtues of 
self-reliance, self-help, manly independence, and 


industry, whose exercise reduces the occasions of 
charity. 

( 3 ) Jesus preached life as a stetoarclshix') ^ and its 
powers, means, opportunities as a trust from God for 
the proper use of which each man was answerable. 
Talents must be regarded as gifts, to be used, not 
for the possessor’s selfish xmrposes, but for the ends 
of an altruistic love. The teaching of Jesus un- 
<..•■1 i*..'.r.i* condemns the life vliicli is sx)eiit 
■■ • j . of wealth for what it may yield of 

selfish pleasure, and the expenditure of means on 
purely personal gratification (Lk 12^®^-). We are 
given that we may give. ‘ A man does not own 
his wealth ; he owes it.’ From the highest point 
of view, there is no such thing as private means. 
All possessions are a public trust. Jesus was 
urgent in His demand for the generous open- 
handedness of a large-hearted benevolence whose 
instinct was always to consent or comply rather 
than to refuse or withhold (Mt 5 “^^). To those who 
exercised it He made the most lavish promises 
(Lk 6'^^ 18 -^^-). The only saying preserved in the 
Canon outside the Gospels is an incitement to 
unselfish liberality on the ground of the blessedness 
it procures (Ac 20 ^®). Jesus bestows as strong con- 
demnation upon the indiff'erent spirit which fails to 
use its means for the right ends, as upon those who 
wantonly abuse them for the wrong ones (Mt 25 ^®^*, 
Lk )• Means must always be regarded as a 
means. Their exploitation for selfish or sinister 
purposes invites and incurs penalties of the direst 
kind (Mt 24 ®^). Tlie same duties and responsi- 
bilities are laid upon small means as ui)on large, — 
upon the man of one talent as upon the man of 
ten (Lk 
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‘Jesus Christ’ in Hastings’ /.’/.* n “il Teaching of Jestis; 
Westcott, Social Aspects oj * ' , , Seeley, Eoce Homo ; 

Hamack, What is Christianity 1 Forrest, Authority of Christ. 

A. M. Hunter. 

SODOM. — The overthrow of the 'cities of the 
^ain’ was, according to Hebrew traditions, a 
Divinely - sent catastrophe, second only to that 
of the T)eluge. The sinfulness of Sodom (often 
with the addition of ‘Gomorrah’) is frequeiiLly 
referred to as tyjiical of terrible n.v i- jt. D*t 

3232 , js jio 39^ 23 ^^ La 4 ^, Ezk Wis lb«-«) ; 

and even more frequently is the devastation of the 
guilty cities typical of Divine 'punishment. And 
similarly in the NT : 

1. Mt 10^® II Lk 10 ^^. In St. Matthew the words 
occur in the course of our Lord’s charge to the 
Twelve. If they came to any place in which their 
words were not received, they were to shake off 
the dust of their feet j ‘ Verily I say unto you, it 
shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom and 
Gomorrah in the day of judgment than for that 
city.’ In St. Luke, on the other hand, the words 
form part of the charge to the Soveniy; he has 
‘Sodom’ for ‘the land of Sodom,' ‘ Goiuorrali ’ is 
omitted, and instead of St. Matthew’s favourite 
expression vfjApq, KpLarecos (‘in the day of judg- 
ment’),^ is used rp i)fi4p(^ iKelvy (‘in that day’) 
[D iv ry ^atTiXeCg, rod Oeov^ SO Syrr.]. In Mk 6^^ the 
whole phrase from St. Matthew (exc. i) 

Vofx6ppoLs for yy I^odd/acop Kal Tofidppm) is inserted in 
A and some Latin MSS. Hence it found its way, 
through the TR, into the AV. 

Our Lord here implies the great fact, which in 
the passage dealt with in the following section He 
states more clearly, that since privileges bring 
responsibilities, their neglect brings punishment. 
And therewith He further implies the m,ysteriox:is 
truth that at ‘ the day of judgment ' the punish- 
ments awarded to men will vary. ‘ It shall be 
more tolerable — more bearable’ cannot be a mere 
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figure of speech. The same truth is taught in Lk 
and its converse in Lk 

2. Mt Our Lord uttered Wot ' ogain-i 

three Galilsean cities which refused to accojh hi- 
mighty works and repent These denuncia- 

tions were a practical carrying out of the figurative 
injunctions which He gave to His discijiles in 10^“^. 
The three cities named are Cliorazin, Bethsaida, 
and Capernaum. The two former He compares 
with Tyre and Sidon ; and to the latter He uses 
somewhat similar language in referring to Sodom : 

‘ for if in Sodom had been done the mighty works 
(dwajiieLs) which are being done in thee [the city], it 
would be remaining until to-day. However, I say 
unto you [the i3eople] that for the land of Sodom 
it shall be moi’e tolerable in the day of judgment 
than for thee [the city].'’ St. Luke has not pre- 
served this reference to Sodom, though he gives 
the denunciation against Capernaum (10^^). With 
regard to Mt 11-"^ Wright {Synopsis^, p. 216) says 
that the author ‘ appends a sentence which reminds 
us of [Mt] 10^®. These refrains are very efiective 
for Church reading, but they often seem to be 
editorial.’ 

The ■. -of ‘Sodom’ as an example of sin 

reaches ' in Rev 11^, where Jerusalem is 

describea as 'the great city, which spiritually is 
called Sodom and Egypt.’ 

3. Lk 17^^. This passage, like the two preceding, 

is absent from the JMarkan tradition. Sodom is 
here not so much a type of sin as of sudden and 
fearful destruction. Our Lord uttered many logia 
• ■ ■ , che coming of the Son of Man. In 

■ . . (Mt Lk 17^®^-) He likened the 

‘parousia’ (Mt.) — the ‘days’ (Lk.) — of the Son of 
Man to the Deluge in the days of Noah. St. Luke 
alone adds, ‘ In like manner as it came to pass in 
the days of Lot ; they were eating, drinking, buy- 
ing, selling, planting, building ; but in the day 
that Lot went out from Sodom, he rained [Gn 19-^ 
/<i5pios ^jSp€^€v] fire and brimstone from heaven and 
destroyed (them) all. Likewise shall it be in the 
day that the Son of Man is revealed.’ The destruc- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrah is also coupled with 
the Deluge in 2 P 2®"*^ as an example of punisliment. 
See also Jude'^, Ro 9-^ = Is P. 

A. H M!!‘!Neile 

SOLDIERS. — Throughout the Roman Empire, 
and especially hi a province like Syria, 

of which the of Palestine prac- 

tically formed part, soldiers were a common sight, 
and took a prominent share in the administration of 
afiairs. The references to them, however, in the 
Go>])els, except, as is natural, in connexion with 
our Lord's trial and crucifixion, are not numerous. 

1. In Lk 3^"* we read of soldiers who came to 
John the Baptist and asked him what they were 
to do. The word here is a-rparevd/nevoL (not a-Tparc- 
Qrai) and implies that they Avere on active service 
at the time. They can hardly have been Roman 
legionaries, but may have been members of Herod 
Antipas’ army engaged in some local expedition, 
of which we linow nothing, or even, as Ewald sup- 
poses, only a kind of police or gendarmes employed 
in custom-house duties- The Baptist’s answer to 
their inquiry shows what the temptations of such 
folk were in those days. They must be careful, 
he says, henceforth not to do violence or extort 
money by false accusations, and to be content with 
their pay. 

2. In i\It 8® and Lk 7® the centurion (no doubt a 
jiroseU te, though a Roman officer ; cf. Ac 10^) 
who desired to have his servant healed, speaks of 
the soldiers avIio were under his command, and, in 
contrast to (1) above, his remarks bring out 
forcibly the idea of discipline and organization, 
which was to be found in a Roman legion. 

3. The armies {crTpardireda,) that would encircle 


Jerusalem in the fatal siege of Titus (A.D. 70) are 
referred to in Lk 21-*^ (ef. 

4. In the parable of the Marriage of the King’s Son 
(Mt 22^^‘) we read of the armies ((rryDarei^yaara) Avhicli 
the king sent to avenge the murder of liis servants. 

5. After the trial before Pilate, when our Lord 

had been scourged and condemned to be cru- 
cified, Pilate's soldiers on duty took Him into 
their own quarters, and. .L:ri bciin.e the whole band 
together, proceeded to ^ i.ii Him: \\ith the grossest 
insults and mockery (Mt 27-^ Mk 15'^‘, Jn 19-). 
And during the long hours of crucifixion He had 
to endure similar maltreatment from the soldiers 
who Avere in charge (Lk 23^’® ; cf. Mt 27^®, Jn 19-^). 
It is recorded also ( Jn 19-®* -^) how they parted His 
gjirnien ( - i\ \ i song them (see COAT and ‘ : 

jMi<I ['iinljov Avdien the end had ■ ■ , 

He Avas already dead, they refrained from breaking 
His legs, as Pilate had ordered, before taking Him 
doAvn ; but ‘ one of them Avith a spear pierced his 
side, and forthAvitli there came out blood and 
water’ (Jn 19®-* ®^). 

6. Lastly, soldiers ‘ guard at the 

sepulchre when the IN -'.r • « ^ .ook place (Mt 
27^®^* 28^^'^®; see Watch:). C. L. Peltoe. 

SOLITUDE. — We may infer from the phrase used 
in Lk 5^^ (“^^^ vTroxo3p<^v, see B* "grV- !:'n. ■ . 

that our Lord frequently sou I'.'c 

period of His ministry. :i:n- il- 

from the multitude, but did not seclude Himself 
from His disciples {e.g. Mt IP® 17T- At other 
times His solitude Avas absolute, and He only 
returned to His disciples or A\^as rejoined by them 
after an interval {e.g, Mt IP®, Mk 1®®, Lk 5^® 6^®). 
It is this latter complete solitude that is of im- 
portance to the student of our Lord’s Person and 
Avork. 

1. We observe that He sought solitude, or, if the 

phrase i** poTmi'"‘ib1c, was forced into solitude, at 
certain trii icji I liino of special trial. The battle 
of the Temptation (Mt P“*, Mk P-®*, Lk P^*) was 
fought out in solitude. No human being was 
within call, and only after the victory was won 
did angels come to minister to Him. The final 
struggle against the weakness inherent in the 
flesh took place in solitude (Mt 26^b Lk 22®®). Al- 
though He yearned for human sympathy, He 
d'Tb-:'-! : * ■ ' -r: Himselffromthecompauion- 

ui' II*' f '■ The account of the supreme 

crisis oi His woik ui redemption Avitnesses to a 
solitude too complete and aAvful for our understand- 
ing (Mt 27^). We ought perhaps to class the soli- 
tude Avhich He sought after the feeding of the five 
thousand (Mt IP®, Mk 6^®, Jn 6^®) with the three 
instances just mention,ed. The x^eople wished to 
make Him a king, and may well have suggested a 
temptation similar to that recorded in Mt P. 

2 . Our Lord sought solitude in order to obtain 
spiritual help for specially important Avork (Lk 6^^), 
and spiritual refreshment after periods of exhaust- 
ing labour (Mkl®®**^®, cf. Lk 5^®). We may sup- 

ose that on these occasions, as on another, ‘ virtue 

ad gone out of him,’ and that in a literal sense 
‘ Himself took onr infirmities and bare our sick- 
nesses’ (Mt S’-^), thereby coming to feel the need 
for fresh intercourse Avith the Father un vexed with 
human companionship. 

A verycnijon'.niul <■ corpiiicrian on |}ii- h\ofot3 use 

of «:oliliul« Ml our 1 '■'kIV life ’•> n fiord (.d 1)’*' The CAiK-iiciio-^ oi the 
ei.rlif>i ir.oiihv:, ihc -c I'.u;* piiiiti rrfli-t-o n horn "hall not he 
wrong in n*_ar<Iing a-, spec ial'-is in The spiritual Jito. TFii-v be- 
lieved that in solitude a nian is exposed lo the full turv or the 
powers of evil, that temptation is not completely conquered be- 
cause not met in its utmost strength except by him who ventures 
to meet it alone (Cass. Coll. vii. 23 ; Athanas. Vita Anton, xiii.). 
Their thought would explain our Lord’s ‘being led up of the 
Spirit into the wilderness, to be tempted of the devil * (Mt 41). 
It was, no doubt, necessary (cf. the general conception of Milton’s 
Paradise Regained) that He shotud be exposed to the utmost 
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strength of the Tempter. Therefore He faced the Evil One in 
solitude. 

The hermits also believec’ ‘ ‘ '• •• ‘i’ f". 

, - • . ... . 

'1 . . . ■ . 1 I ' <! ‘ - iggestive 

■ i ■ ; . i- - ■■ ■ ! alone in 

the world,” he cannot have peace’ (Ferda 8enioru7n^ Ros- 
weyd, Interpr. Pelagio, x- 5 ; see also Cass. Coll. xix. 5, xxiv. 4). 
In this respect their experience fits in with our Lord’s retire- 
ments in search of refreshment and strength. 

The literature of early Western monasticism and much of the 
teaching of the later Mystics on the subject of solitude fall into 
line with the recorded experience of the Egyptians, and form a 
further commentary on the recorded facts of our Lord’s soli- 
tude. On the one hand, there is an evident dread of the ex- 
treme temptations of solitude, and a feeling that they ought not 
to he faced except hy those far advanced in the spirtual life. 

On the other hand, the” - ' *'* ■ " ■ ties of 

* ‘ \ ' . ■ ' books 

( < : ■ ‘ i r . ■ Reg. 

Brev. Tract . ; Bened. Ray. i. , joann. tr-ma.iv. etc.; Basil, 
Bpp. ii., xxiii.jxlh. ; Bened. Reg. iv., xlviiL etc.). 

r I ■! . V, ■■ . ^[uoted: '■ ^er Christ in 

de ' ' I , , I. G, /■ ■ . , Einsamkeit 

(1784) ; R. V\-. Lin.'i ■:*« :;-r ■ ' ' ■ ■ P. Zingerle, 

Reden des id. Lj.! ruLm J.j^r ' . und einsaine 

Lebensweise, aus dem. Syr. ii • Thoreau, 

WahPn (rcpr. 1 > 86 ) ; T. T. Ljmch, Letters to the Scattered, 522; 
F. W. Robertson, Serin, i. 220; Martineau, Endeawurs, 159; 
Rendel Harris, Memor. Sacra, 135. J. O. HaNNAY. 

SOLOMON. — Jesus makes two references to 
Solomon, speaking on one occasion of Ms ‘ glory/ 
and on another of his ‘ wisdom.’ In Mt 6 ^®=Lk 
12 ^^ He places the pure natural beauty of the 
lilies above the consummate type of artificial 
splcjidr)ur, and uses the contrast to point the 
lesson of trustful dependence upon God, the Giver 
of all that is necessary for the body as well as for 
the spirit. In Mt 12^2=Lk 11 ®^ the eagerness of 
Solomon’s contemporaries to hear his words of 
worldly wusdom is contrasted with the indifierence 
and spiritual blindness of the men of Jesus’ own 
day, who failed to understand and appreciate the 
truer wisdom of a greater teacher. 

For ‘ Solomon’s Porch ’ see Temple. 

C. H. Thomson. 

SON, SONSHIP.— 

vtes, which definitely « 7 f • ' occurrence in 

the G ’ ' ' ■■ ■ . . ■ also frequently 

used ' ■ . 1 ■ ' Tixyov in the 

vocat; . of address (* child,’ ‘ my child ’) 

is specially noticeable (see, e.g., Mk 2 ®, Lk 2^ 15^1, Mt 2128 ). 
The latter term is several times rendered ‘ son ’ in W without 
discrimination. RV, indeed, usually indicates ‘child’ in mg. 
as the exact equivalent, but this is not always the case (see Mt 

2128 TSSfvos). 

1. The duties and privileges of the filial relation 
find frequent incidental illustration in the Gospels. 
The son has a natural claim on parental bonnty 
(Mt 7^) ; he is the object of deep parental love and 
solicitude (Mt 10^^ 202^^*)* (A peculiar aiipeal to 
such solicitude is made in Lk 14®, if we are to 
follow the bo-i at i ri.'uding (see RVm) ; though 
the collocacion 01 vios and fiods is so odd that it is a 
temptation to defy the canons of textual criticism, 
and, following rather the analogy of kindred pas- 
sages (13^^ Mt 12^^), still read 6vos). By con- 
sequence, strife between father and son is a most 
painful form of I'T.k 12®^), whilst the 

restoration of a rclariitu-iii]! between those 

who have been so estranged calls for the highest 
rejoicing (Lk 1522 - 34 )^ Xhe natural heirship of the 
son appears in Mk 12 ® (and paralloK) and in Lk 
15^^, where the technical term {to ewtSaWov fiipos) 
for the heir’s portion occurs (see HeissTuann, Bihla 
Studies, Eng. tr. p. 230). In the former instance — 
the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen — the 
position of an onljr son as carrying with it sole 
heirship is emphasized. The 6 vlh^ 6 ayawyrSs of 
Lk 20 ^% in this connexion, appears to be tanta- 
mount to 6 vll>s 6 fAovoyev'/fs (Jn 3^®), as denoting an 
only son (cf. also Mt 3^"^ 17® etc.). In the latter case 
(Lk 15^^) we have a son claiming and obtaining 
his inheritance during his father’s lifetime. This 


serves the purpose of the parable ; but it may be 
doubted whether such an occurrence was common 
in actual life. The counsels of ancient Jewish 
prudence (Sir 33^^®^*) were, at any rate, dead against 
it. The more usual course is exemplified in the 
case of the elder son, whose share in the patrimony 
was still in his father’s hands (Lk 15^^), but was 
fully assured to him in spite of his complaint in 
v.^® (6 Karaipayihv crov rbv ^lov). A special instance 
of a son’s privilege is made use of in Mt 17-®** ; the 
sons of ‘the kings of the earth’ are exempt 
{iXeddepoi) from the tribute exacted from their sub- 
jects. 

On the other hand, the duty of sons to rmider 
obedience, service and help to parents similarly 
appears. The parable of the Two Sons (Mt 21-®®*) 
thus illustrates filial dutifulness and undutifiilness. 
The -:>• of our Lord’s words, ‘Behold thy 

son,’in Jn ly-”, is at once understood as securing 
loving care and provision for His mother (v.-^). 
Christ’s interpretation of the Fifth Commandment 
as involving the duty of helping and "iipi'ori 
arents in case of need, is ■ ■ • : ■ ^ . «■ bii 'i'g 

enunciation of the Fharis. ■ • . ■ ' . • duty 

could be nullified by a vov ^ \ ■' 

It is clear that Jesus found in sonship an^ insti’u- 
ment of prime inmortanee for the illustration and 
enforcement of His T( i- certain His 

] ]iP« ;dlr\ of the ■‘"i!': l./i' "-i.i'- in His own 

o .. The '(• I- \ '■ii'i- I'l Lk (in 

such striking contrast to the volubility of the 
Apocryphal narratives) ma;) ^ ‘ as witness- 
ing to such a fulfilment of during the 

long years of silence as makes Him the very ‘ flower 
and p{itl<‘rn’ of all good sons. Mary’s surprised 
ovp<»'«inlari(»ii in v.^® suggests the perfect dutiful- 
ness of His childhood’s years ; and we may be sure 
the child was ‘father ot the man,’ as to w’hat He 
was in the after-time as (probably) the mainstay 
and head of the home at ]Saza,ietIi on the death of 
Joseph. Yet i ho oji \ jiLi • < , -i m when He illustrated 
in His own «• His own exacting demand 

(Mt 10^'^), !uul how 1 ■■ . ■’ must yield 

to higher claims, summing all up in the im])rexsi\ e 
logion of Mk 3^^- { = Mt cf. Lk Lk IP® 
embodies a similar sentiment. 

2. Arising out of the notion of the filial relation 
in its natural sense, we have the idiomatic use of 
the phrase ‘ son of ’ as a familiar characteristic of 
the r.--.- • ’••I 'j, . A poetic feeling underlies 

the ■ . ; ■- -e man as a ‘son of wisdom,’ 

and at the same time its appropriateness is self- 
evident. vl6s and t^kvov both occur in this con- 
nexion, and instances of the use of the idiom found 
in the Gospels may be grouped as follows : {a) = be- 
longing to, connected with, or destined for. Persons 
are described as sons ‘of the kingdom’ (Mt 8^^ 
13^®); ‘of this world’ (ago) (Lk 16® 20®^); ‘of the 
bridechamber ’ (]Mk 2^*' ; ) ; ’‘ of Jerusalem ’ ( = inhabit- 
ants) (Mt 23^) ; ‘ of the Pharisees ’ (followers, 
adherents, Mt 12^7 ==Lk 11^^): ‘of the evil one’ 
(Mt 13*^® ; Twentieth Cent. NT renders simply ‘ the 
wicked,’ evading a personal significance In rov 
TTovrjpQv ) ; ‘ of Gehenna ’ (Mt 23^®) ; ‘ of perdition ’ 
(Jn 17^^); ‘of the resurrection’ (Lk 20^®). (5) = 

characterized hy certain gualities : ‘ sons of thun- 
der’ (Mk 3^'^); ‘of peace’ (Lk 10®); ‘of light’ (Jn 
12®®); ‘of wisdom’ {r4icva, Mt ll^®=Lk 7®®); as 
similarly ‘of consolation’ in Ac 4®® (this without 
reference to the correctness of the etymology indi- 
cated). {c) = descendants t ‘sons of them that slew 
the prophets ’ (Mt 23®b ; ‘ of Israel ’ (Mt 27^, Lk P®) ; 
‘of Abraham’ (r^xm, Jn 8®®; vl6s, Lk cf. 13^®). 

Deissmann (Bible Studies, pp. 161-166) labours to modify the 
coiniuon tx]>l.aiiation of such circuiulociitorv forms as Hebra- 
isms and due to ‘the Oriental spirit of langnaff(‘’ (Buttmann, 
C[iu)ted in loc. c'f.). As foaturefe of NT diction he is willing to 
see in them a ‘ Hcbraiam of trariblatioii ’ (due to Semitic ori- 
ginals rather than to a Ilebrai&tic st>le or habit in the writers 
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themselves), but is eager to maintain that such constructions 
are not foreign to the gemus of Greek. He is not, however, 
entirely successful. Of course, the use of the phrase ‘ sons of ’ 
as = inhabitants or descendants, may be widely paralleled in 
various languages (as, e.g.^ the Homeric vlss 
but in manifold other uses, especially as in (Z>) above, the case 
is different. The expression vll? rOxyis (in Horace, jUliits fortunce) 
is noteworthy, but ‘ one swallow does not make a summer ’ ; 
and, moreover, Plato s use of ’ixyovos, add b' 

Deissmann, hardly affords a true parallel. 1 /*■ '■ o*. ■*“,'» ! , 

TM 'Cc^ypix.<piot,? ‘iftyova,, denoting the productions of art, a painter’s 
works, falls short of such uses as are indicated in (6), whereby 
personal qualities are described. The expression is, on the 

other hand, so characteristic of ■'* ■■ . i j-- 

an idiom, and the OT writings a . : I 

the NT is ’ ■ in this ' : . ■ . * 

to think th-.. \ "■ ''-ave occurred in exactly the same way 
had the writers been writing in an independent Greek style. 

3. All .‘11 feature in the teaching of Jesus 

is His ipri'uv of men as the sons (mot, riKvct) of 
God. The most conspicuous name that He uses for 
God in His relation to men is that of ‘Father,’ 
usually with the Jewish addition of ‘in heaven’ or 
‘ heavenly.’ Some of His most noticeable parables 
and illustrative sayings are based on the relation 
of father and son as best iiig the relation 

between God and man (see, c.//., Lk 15‘- Mt 7®®^*)* 
See artt. Children of God, Son of God. 

^ Notice may be taken of the curious phrasing of Lk 20^6 via! 
tia-iv deov ce.vK(rTixir£ojs vlo) opte?. This per SC seems to limit the 
description ‘ sons of God ’ to those who are accounted worthy 
to attain the resurrection life (v.ss). They ‘are sons of God 
through being sons of the Resurrection’ (Weymouth). Or per- 
haps we may equally well interpret by saying that the fact of 
their having risen shows that they are God’s sons. It has to 
be pointed out, however, that this is part of an . • • : • ■ ' 
our Lord’s reply to the Sadducees quite peculiar ' i . «.i. - 
sen ting a striking cVv -c ‘“'O’-i the Synoptic parallels, lu 
seems to be merely mi .• »■ ^r. ■ of the te'"'^ itself 

a Lukan kTot^ Xsy. for the simpler kyysk^i ."M . .Mid .MK-. At 
any rate, it cannot be pressed so as to coi ' 

representation of men as being all God’s ■« - • ‘ * • : 

another, found so often in the Gospels. A i ■ • I? " 

may be suggested (cf also phrasing m Ro 1^). 

3. The term ‘son’ is used of Jesus Himself in 
various ways, {a) In the ordinary sense of the word 
He is described as ‘the son of Joseph’ and ‘the 
son of Mary.’ See Mk 6^=Mt 13®^=Lk 4^2. Jn 
6^^ (cf. 1^®) is also in close agreement with Lk 4^, 
with the interesting addition, ‘whose father and 
mother we know.’ (This is one of the smaller 
points in which the Johannine Gospel stands on 
a basis of common tradition with the S\ =>'. 

Ti“" i-x in Mt 13®® o roO t€ktovos vios, may 
originally meant no more than 6 re/c- 
rojy in Mk 6®. Cheyne’s conjecture, that ‘Jesus 
the son of Joseph’ may mean ‘Jesus a member 
of the house of Joseph’ ii. 2598), may be 

ingenious, but is an unnecessary departure from 
tradition. We cannot arbitrarily push aside the 
plain suggestions of the Birth-narratives and the 
genealogies as to the personality of Joseph in this 
connexion. 

It is to be pointed out that it is only in the 
account of the visit to Nazareth, as above, that 
the Syn(q)1i.-1, es^licitly indicate such a designa- 
tion of Jo-U". (The Johannine instances are in 
quite different connexions). Corresponding refer- 
ences to His p.aront.‘ig(^ jn-e found, however, in such 
passages as l.k 2 i/lii- father and his mother,’ 
‘his parents,’ ‘thy father and I’) and Mk 3^^^* 
with its parallels, t^kvov as applied to Jesus occurs 
just once, in Lk 2^®. The dominant jiresentment 
of our Lord in the Gospels transcends the interest 
human relations. See also the 
■ o ‘ ‘ Lcles. J. S. Clemens. 

SON OF BAYIjD. — The phrase is used in the NT 
as a title of the Messiah, except in Mt l^-^® (cf. 
Lk 1^), where it has the ordinarN- gcnoalogiciil 
force. For the general discussion of the 
ship of Jesus, and of the Messiah as king, see 
Messiah ; the present article concerns only the 
use of this particular title. 


1. The Messianic value of the title comes out 

fox*cibly in the puzzling question put by Jesus to 
the Pharisees (Alt 22^^^-, Aik 12®®, Lk 20‘^^) — a ques- 
tion that they were unable to answer : ‘ The scribes 
say that the Christ is (to be) the Son of David ; 
but David calls him Lord ; how then is he Ms 
son ? ’ The passage is not to he interpreted as a 
repudiation of the title on the part of Jesus. Of 
such a repudiation there is no evidence either in 
His own teaching, or in other parts of the NT. On 
the contrary, the relationship is specifically taught 
by St. Paul (Ho 1®, 2 Ti 2®), seemingly as of some 
importance, and it is assumed of the Messiah in tlie 
_\ [wciilyii-ij (Rev 5® 22^®). The passage is a re- 
X.’.i'ii.i; ion of the notion of the Jews — implied in 
their use of the title — that it fully expresses the 
functions of the Alessiah. The Alessiah does not 
owe His dignity to His Davidic descent. His 
work far surpasses that of the great king of Israel. 
The proper answer ' .T. . ' ■ > would have 

involved an entire " » ■ the ideas of 

the Jews concerning the Messiah, of which they 
were, of course, utterly incapable. If Jesus did 
not expect this result to follow from His question, 
He could at least show by it the logical absurdity 
of the emphasis they put upon tlie ijavidk* sonship. 
The connexion of the Alessiah with the royal house 
and city was deemed so essential, that Jesus, of 
Galilsean extraction, was declared by some to be 
ineligible to the high office. 

2. The particular phase of Messiahship which 

the title pro| i \ | is, of course, the royal 

estate and T! ’o ' <-*i. was the case when it 

was applied to Jesus on the occasion of His 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem (Mt 21®*^®). It 
was so understood, and the anger of the priests 
and scribes was aroused in con sequel ice. Compare 
also the Annunciation (Lk 1®-), where it is said 
that Jesus shall be given the throne of His father 
David. 

3. There is, however, no reason to - sj-; 

as used in NT times, the title allude . i iij 

prowess, or to a career of conquest on the part of 
the Messiah. Indeed, the Hosannas of the people 
were in praise of very different qualities. Such a 
conception of the force of the i^hrase is entirely 
inconsistent with the cry of the blind men 
(Mt 20®®^- [=Mk 10"^'-, Lk 18®®^*] and 9^7) and of the 
Canaanitish woman (Mt 15 ^^^^ ‘Son of David, have 
mercy.’ The title came naturally to the lips of 
those who J-’sus’ aid in their great distress. 

Likewise :‘n- of healing which He bad 

wrought called forth — so characteristic were they of 
the Messiah who was e.\)»(‘cl('d - the query whether 
this might not be the Son of Daviii (Mt 122®). 

4. These NT apjxlications of the title are in close 

harmony with the OT description of the Messiah. 
David was the founder of the kingdom of Israel. 
Whenever in later centuries the nation and its 
welfare were in the mind, the thought naturally 
turned to David. When the house of David no 
longer ruled, and the kingdom was shattered, 
prophets and singers lamented the misfortunes 
that had overtaken David and his house. When 
their hopefulness and faith in God expressed itself 
in visions of a bright future, they naturally spoke 
of a second David, a branch of his house, who 
should restore the nation to its former prosperity. 
As the past, and <''|■(‘( h.Fy D.‘!\ld’s rule, grew 
fairer by contrast v. iili ; iM‘ present, so the 

new kingdom of David in the future was pictured 
in extravagant colours. The Kingdom should 
extend over the whole earth, irresistibly, triumph- 
antly. But this conquest was not conquest for 
uMunK'^r'- sake. It was a process without which 
the longed-for prosperity could, in their imagina- 
tion, not he realized. It was but an incident 
in the larger blessedness of the future. To the 
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Jew of the later pre-Christian centuries, David 
stood for much else besides military prowess 
and political prestige. If this element had been 
predominant, it would have been incongruous to 
ascribe to him so large a of the Psalms as 
bear his name. If we seek for the cause of this 
change of emphasis, it is doubtless to be found in 
the very distress that they suffered. That distress 
was personal, indi^udual. Character became the 
condition of enjoying the benefits of the new King- 
dom, and in turn the new Tv*' " . .* • ' . 

ideal — was to exist for the s . . . . 

to save him from his woes, and to lead him to 
righteousness. Ps 72, in spite of its warlike 
sentiments, is the utterance of one to whom, after 
all, the welfare of the people, the oppressed and 
the defenceless, is paramount. These are the poor 
and the blind to whom Jesus gave salvation, by 
such ministry proving, even to His • ' • • ■ . 

that He was worthy to be called tb ^ ■ ■ . : » . . 

See also art. Names and Titles of Christ. 

Literature. — Briggs, Messianic Prophecy ^ pp. 492-496 ; 
Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 434 ff. ; Schurer, RJP ii. ii. § 29. 

O. H. Gates. 

SON OF OOB. — As the word ‘ Christ,’ which 
was at first a title, has come to be a proper name, 
this change being, indeed, accomplished even in 
the NT, so the title ‘Son of God’ is now appro- 
priated to tiie Second Person of the Trinity ; and 
the ordiTiary reader of the Bible assumes this to be 
the meaning wherever he finds the phrase. He has 
only, however, to read with a little attention to 
perceive that this is an assumption which ought 
not to be made without inquiry, because in Scrip- 
ture there are many ‘ sons of God.’ (1) The angels 
are thus designated, as wJien in the Book of Job 
(38^) it is mentioned that at the dawn of crea- 
tion ‘the ’ ]/'• _ ^’a'-s sang together, and all 

the sons of < .(»« for joy.’ (2) The term is 

applied to the first man, when, in Lk 3, the 
genealogy of the Saviour is traced back to Adam, 

‘ who,’ it is added ‘ was the son of God.’ And, 
if the general scope of Scripture may leave it 
(piostioiiablc whether the same high title can be 
applied to all the first man’s descendants, the 
authority of our Lord may be claimed, on the 
grur.iKi of ilif* 'ijiiMblc of the Prodigal Son, as 
u«‘( tlbig ! lie, in the affirmative. (3) The 

Ii(;l);-(-w rifu'or! collectively i - fi’-vnu-'iny thus desig- 
nated, as when, in the land n'* i« . i '.u, .! ehovah sent 
Moses to Pharaoh with the message : ‘ Thus saith 
the Lord, Israel is my son, even ray firstborn, and I 
say unto thee. Let my son go ’ (Ex ‘Whether, 

ac<o'-<Jm! to Scripture usage, it was applicable to 
iiidiviuiiMl Israelites, is not so clear, but probably 
it was ; for not only did the Jews, in speaking to 
Jesus, claim, ‘We have one Father, even God’ (Jn 
8^^), but Jesus Himself said, ‘ Let the children first 
be filled’ (Mk 7^^).^ (4) It was a title of the kings 
of Israel. Thus, in Ps 89^®^*, an ancient oracle is 
quoted in which Jehovah says of King David, ‘ He 
shall cry unto me, Thou art my Father, my God, 
and the rock of my salvation ; also I will make him 
my firstborn, higher than the kings of the earth.’ 
Similarly Jehovah says of King Solomon (2 S 7^^), 

‘ I will be his Father, and he shall be to me a son.’ 
(5) In the NT the 'title is conferred on all who 
believe in the Saviour. Thus, in the Prologue to 
the Gospel of St. John, it is said, ‘ But as many as 
received him, to them gave he power to become 
the sons of God, even to them that believe on his 
name’ (Jn 1^^); and, in his First Epistle, the 
Evnngoli.^ (ixelniiii". ‘ Behold what manner of love 
ih(* pMtlier lijiih bo^.towed upon us, that we should 
be called the sons of God ’ (1 Jn 3^). 

It would require some investigation to determine what is the 
reason for the bestowal of this lofty title in each of these cases, 
and in all probability the reasons might be different in the 


different cases. In the case of the angels, ' ’ ‘ . 

may be that of the Creator to His creati. 
may cover also the application to men in general, who were 
made in ‘the image of God.’ The to the nation of 

Israel refers undoubtedly to the choice wI'.k'Ii the grace of God 
made of the H-. '•’< v. n (pit from among all the nations of the 
earth; and in . ‘c .1- a -i'. :.irigs this grace reached its climax. 
In the case of Christians, the reasons are obvious in the texts 
quoted in reference to them. It is usual to lay all the emphasis 
on the sentiments entertained by God towards those honoured 
with this title, as if it expressed solely His choice of them ; but 
Nusgen (op. cit. infr.) contends that in all cases at least some 
reason for the designation must y ' ' '*'* ’ ‘ ■ of 

the person designated ; and this . to 

have common sense on its side. 

It Avill thus be seen that ‘ the son of God ’ was a 
phrase much in use in the world before it was 
attached to our Lord ; and the question naturally 
arises, from which of its anterior uses it was that 
its transference to Him took place. In all pro- 
bability it was from the fourth mentioned above — 
that is, its ' • the Jewish kings. If the 

application . i*« ■ culminated in that to the 

kings, so the application to the kings culminated 
in Him who was to be the fulfilment of the regal 
idea in Israel. That is to say, the term is, in the 
first place, ■■ But it does not 

follow, as is <> ■■II that this is its only 

sense. On the contrary, in all tlh ■ j ;i ■ .i^-i ^ 

where it occurs, whether in the Svj up- - ic i-i .In., 
it points strongly to the personal qualities of Him 
who bears it, and to an intimate relationship with 
Him whose Son He is said to be. The political title 
rests upon personal qualities and exi)erieTices ; He 
is not the Son of God because He is the Messiah, 
but, on the contrary, He is the Messiah because 
He is the Son of God. That is to say, the term is 
ethico-religious. But it does not follow, as is often 
assumed, that because it is official-Messianic and 
ot]iico-n‘ligi(ni' it is not also physical or meta- 
physical. On the contrary, the closeness of the 
ethico-religious reiatiqu may be such as to demand 
i\ MU j\ -ic.l relationship of an intimate and 
ln.ir.l'sM- between Father and Son. It seems 

to be strangely forgotten in many quarters that 
ethical intimacy is, in all cases, limited by the 
closeness of_mdn[»h\-icjLl relationship; the limita- 
tion of the iiiiiinjicy beuveeii a dog and a man, for 
exami)le, is due to the lack ■ " ■ ' . ’ ' unity 

between them, whereas the ■ ■ ' ^ ipathy 

and intimacy possible between a woman and a man 
is due to their metaphysical oneness. There is no 
reason whatever why all the three kinds of relation- 
ship indicated above should not be united ; in point 
of fact, they often are. The kingship of a king, 
for example, may be, first, official, he being actually 
the reigning monarch; secondly, porsoiuil, lie pos- 
sessing the ethical qualities vJiicih beromo and 
secure his position; thirdly, physical or meta- 
physical, because he is of the blood royal, and has 
in bis i*ci the hereditary instincts of long 

desceni. In manner the Messiahship of Jesus 
may rest on a spiritual and ethical relationship to 
Goa ; but this may be of so intimate a kind as to 
demand a peculiar relationship to the rMihcr jiliyd- 
cally or metaphysically; and in all ihc (io-pi L 
there is reference, more or less, to all the three. 

1. The Synoptics.--In the Synoptics Jesus does 
not, of His own motion, call Himself in so many 
words ^the Son of God.’ But the title is applied 
to Him in about twelve passages in Mt. and fully 
half that number each in Mk. and Lk., and in 
several of these cases He treats th> ;l|■|■li< .-ivh'ii in 
such a way as to show that He ii. On 

several occasions (six times in Mt., once in Mk., 
thrice in Lk. ) He denominates Himself ‘ the Son ’ 
in such a way as to prove unmistakably that He 
regards Himself as ‘ the Son of God ’ ; and many 
times in all three Gospels (over a score of times in 
Mt., thrice in Mk., nine times in Lk.) He in the 
same way refers to God as His Father. (The 
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quotations in detail will be found on p. 86 of 
Stalker’s \ f Jesus, mentioned below in 

the List Oi' i ■ ■■ 

(1) Beyschlag observes {NT Theol. i. 68) that 
the occurrence of the term in the mouths of others 
shows that it has its roots in the OT and was 
already current in Israel, and therefore, that for 
the sense in which Jesus applied it to Himself we 
must go back to the OT. It is also usual to state 
that it is employed in the p''en<li-j»iprophh- litera- 
ture of the period between the UT and die NT as a 
synonym for the Messiah. If, however, the only 
two passages of this sort supplied by Dalman [op^ 
cit. infr.) be referred to, it will be found that this 
notion rests on a very slender basis. If the TR of 
Mk be correct, — ‘ the beginning of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God,’ — ^it would be rash to 
limit the Evangelist’s intention to the AT(j--iahdiij» ; 
but the reading is suspected. In Lk 1*^ rhe reason 
why Jesus is to be called ‘the Son of God’ is 
supplied in the memorable statement to Mary, 

‘ The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the 
power of the Highest shall overshadow thee.’ This 
is a physical explanation of the term, which it is 
rather surprising never to find elsewhere. The 
nearest approach to it in the Gospels would be the 
exclamation of the centurion at the Cross, ‘ Truly 
this was the Son of God ’ (Mk 15^‘'*) ; but it is 
dubious what a heathen may have meant by such 
an observation. 

Still more dubious, one would suppose, must it 
remain what the demoniacs intendTed by calling 
Jesus by this title, though it is usually taken for 
granted that they must have used it in ^ the 
Messianic sense, because they also sometimes 
a(knovl(‘dg':d Him as the Messiah. When Satan, 
in the Temptation, played Avith the title, he was 
obviously referring back to the voice which, at the 
Jordan during the Baptism, ■ ■ * 1 Jesus as 

‘ the Son of God ’ ; but how . voice in- 

tended, or how much the Tempter understood of 
what it meant, might require considerable discus- 
sion. 

When ‘ they that were in the ship ’ on the 
occasion when Jesus stilled the tempest and rescued 
St. Peter from the sea, ‘came and worshipped him,’ 
saying, ‘Of a truth thou art the Son of God’ 
(Mt 14®^), the most natural interpretation may be 
that they were acknowledging Him as the Messiah. 
If they were, they anticipated, in a remarkable 
manner, the subsequent confession at Csesarea 
Philippi ; and this raises a doubt which may in- 
cline us to understand their - l ather as an 

involuntary recognition of [\w OiviTic in Jesus, 
occasioned by the sight of a remarkable miracle. 

Undoubtedly the most convincing case for the 
identity of ■ ■ ■ ■ s ' ■ i . . ’ -i the terms ' the Messiah ’ and 
‘ the Son of ijrud ia the confession of the Twelve, 
through the lips of St. Peter, at Caesarea Philippi ; 
because, whereas St. Matthew reports them as 
confessing, ‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God’ the other two Evangelists omit 

the second phrase (Mk 8^, Lk 9'-^'^). Now, it is 
argued, they could not have omitted this, had it 
contained a momentous addition to the acknow- 
ledgment of the Messialiship ; against which the 
only caveat that can be hinted is that there are 
many examples to prove that it is perilous to rest 
much on tlic silence of one or more of the Gospels. 

Another passage which is confidently .appealed to 
as demonstrating the identity of meaning hetAveen 
the two terms, is the demand addressed by the high 
priest to Jesus, on His trial, to say whether He 
Avere ‘ the Christ, the Son of God.’ Yet, in report- 
ing this incident, St. Luke excites doubt as to the 
identity, because he represents Him as being asked 
first simply if He were ‘ the Christ ’ ; but when 
He wound up His reply Avith the imposing words, 


‘ Hereafter shall the Son of Man sit on the right 
hand of the poAver of God,’ they proceeded, ‘ Art 
thou, then, the Son of God ? ’ and the affirmative 
ansAver to this second question seems to have 
shocked and irritated them far more than the 
ansAver to the first, o* ( a tempest of rage 
and insult in all pres(.cu, wii 'i n unanimous agree- 
ment that He had been guilty of bla.spheiny (I.k 
2269). H. J. Holtzmann, avIio writer wicli extra- 
ordinary feeling on this subject, recently, in a review 
in the Theologische Literaturzeitimg, declaring it 
to be a shame that Protestant scholars should eA^'en 
doubt the identity, affirms that ‘ the blasphemy 
can only have been found in the fact that a man 
belonging lo the loAver classes, one openly forsaken 
of God and going forAvard to a shameful death, 
should have dared to represent himself as the 
object and fulfilment of all the Hr. ni 
given to the nation’; but the I-' '-ii'M'' ty i.i" 
more obvious if the claim to be ‘ r ' v -o-i ’’ 

Avas understood to mean more than even Messiah- 
shix3. 

From the foregoing examination of the passages 
in the Gospels Avhere the phrase is used of J esus 
by others than Himself, it Avill be perceived that 
there is considerable variety of meaning and appli- 
cation; it certainly is Messianic, but it is not 
uniformly or exclusively so. 

(2) When we turn to the passages in which J es^is 
speaks of Himself as ‘ the Son,^ or calls God His 
Father, the official- Messianic element is almost 
entirely absent, the language being that of inti- 
macy and confidence. Here and there, indeed, 
there may be Messianic associations involved, as 
Avhen Jesus promises to the Twelve that, in the 
day of the full manifestation of the Kingdom, 
they shall sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel (Mt 19^®}, or when Tic - that on 

the ji:-!, ■ « -bsy He will »ippc.M i \ \i\o glory of 
His'r,:'»n “ .110 'of the holy angels (Mk 8^®); but, 
as a rule, one might read the greater number of 
"Ji;. without being reminded that they 
I'rniM the lips of one claiming to be the 
Messiah. The consciousness to which ^ they give 
expression is that of a personal ■ ■ 1. . ' i ■ ’ i ' ■ os 

when, in Gethsemane, He prays, ■*>':} I oi ■ 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from nie ; never- 
theless, not as I will, but as thou wilt ’ ; and, 
farther on, ‘ 0 my Father, if this cup may not 
pass aAvay from nie, except I drink it, thy will be 
done ’ (Mt 26®^* ^) ; or when, on the cross, He 
cries, ‘ Father, forgive them : for they know not 
Avhat they do ’ ; and, farther on, ‘ Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit ’ (Lk 23®"^* ^®). 

The climax of this i ■ i h i * s i vJ- i - i . s i - sentiment is 
reached in the great -Mvirig M: ll^'^II Lk 10‘^^ 
‘ All things are delivered unto me of my Father ; 
and no man knoweth the Son but the Father, 
neither knoweth any man the Father save the 
Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal 
him.’ In recent times this passage has attracted 
great attention, not a few looking upon it as the 
profoundest utterance of Jesus in the Synoptics. 
Holtzmann, indeed, hesitates between such a 
decision and a suggestion of Brandt’s that it is 
a cento, put into the mouth of Jesus, of words 
borrowed i)arny from other Sermture and partly 
from the A]) 0 (;ryiiha ; but by Keim it has been 
reverentially interpreted, and scholarship has, on 
the Av^hole, knelt before it as expressing the inner- 
most mystery of the consciousness of Jesus. The 
words Avere spoken at a crisis, when He was roused 
out of deep depression at the apparent failure of 
His mission, by the return of the Seventy, bringing 
a joyful account of the results of their labours, 
‘ In that hour Jesus rejoiced in spirit, and said, I 
thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
because thou hast hid these things from the wise 
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and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes ; 
even so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy 
sight ’ (Mt Then followed the words already 

cxuoted. The first of them, ‘All things are de- 
livered unto me of my Father,’ may be best under- 
stood, as is suggested by Lutgert {op, oit, infr.), 
of the Messianic dominion in its widest extent, as 
it had been : ■ --y from of old ; while 

the next words, * For no man Knoweth the Son but 
the Father,’ etc., exjpress the consciousness of His 
own right and ability to fill this position, because 
He has all the resources of the Divine nature to 
dispense to those who come to Him. This is why 
He proceeds immediately to say, ‘ Come unto me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest’ (v,-®). The mood in which He was 
consisted of a joyful uiu’ising v.-ithin Himself of the 
consciousness of all He was able to do for those 
who trusted Him ; and this was due to His inti- 
mate and perfect union with Deity. 

Most scholars, however, hasten to add that this 
sonship was purely ethical, and was not difterent 
from that to which He was prepared to introduce 
His disciples. He showed, it is remarked, the 
tme pathway to this position, and the one by 
which He had reached it Himself, in such sayings 
as the following : ‘ Love your enemies, and pray for 
them that persecute you ; that ye may be sons of 
our Father which is in heaven ; for he maketh 
is sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and the unjust’ (Mt 5^^^*). 
Certainly this sonship of J esus is « • i 1 * i < - l-G • g i * > . . - . 
and this indicates the pathwa;^ ‘ • ‘J ‘ ‘ 

ciples of Jesus may participate in His sonship ; but 
that His sonship and theirs are in all respects 
identical is contradicted by the ir r»!hrig ii'-.ige of 
Jesus ’■ h’* , of God as * and 

‘your \ ii never as ‘our Father.’ Of this 

difierence Holtzmann makes light in the same wa^ 
in which he lays down the wholly ’ 

assumption that Jesus prayed the I ” 

with the disciples, including the fifth petition ; 
hut the fact is a radical one ; and the conclusion to 
which it points is not without other confirmation. 

Thus, in the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen, 
the owner of ih.‘ \ i'’L\ jjfter ''OmHng .‘-ervant 
after servant lo iH g<»ii!sio whii the lnl)<>uror>, sends 
his own son, Mk. nliliiig ‘ids well-beloved,’ by 
whom J esus obviously intends Himself. Of course, 
it may be said that the Messiah was different from 
all the prophets, and that this difference may be 
indicated by the difference between a son and a 
servant ; but the analogy would be closer if a more 
intimate and personal roh MOM-biL' (‘re assumed. 

One of the most Mrikiisg pointing in 

the same direction is one that, at first siglit, seems 
to point the opposite way. In Mk 13^^ speak- 
ing of a date in the future, Jesus says, ‘But of 
that day and that hour knoweth no man, no, not 
the angcd'S which are in heaven, neither the Son, 
but rh(^ l"atli(w.’ Naturally this has been often 
noted as a conclusive disproof of the orthodox 
oetrine of the Sonship of our Lord, and it has 
been one of the chief occasions for the invention 
of the kenotic theories, as they are called, of His 
Person ; but, on tlie other hand, it is one of the 
clearest indications of a consciousness superior to 
mere humanity, for it places the speaker above 
both men and angels so oh\ ioii'-ly, that even 
Holtzmann, in an unwonted ontbiirsL of concession, 
exclaims : ‘ This is the single passage in which the 
Son, while opposed along with the angels to the 
Father, appears to become a metaphysical magni- 
tude’ (NT Theol, i. 268). 

The inference a}>p<?anng to follow from the 
passage just quofcjd i^^ that Jesus was a Being 
above both men and angels, but inferior to God. 
But a more profound and true kno^N'ledge is supplied 


by the most impressive passage of all on this sub- 
ject in tlie > Ibf words of Jesus with 

which the i ■'-! J ■■■■!'■ I -icludes : ‘All power is 
given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye, 
therefore, and teach all nations, hapli/ing them 
in the name of the Father, and of ilic k>on, and 
of the Holy Ghost : teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I liave commanded you : and, 
lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world’ (28^^^*). The close resemblance will be 
noted between ilie opening words of this statement 
and the oiDening v or(L of the saying in Mt 11^^, 
already commented on. The promise, ‘Lo, I am 
with you alway,’ has likewise a parallel in 
Mt 18*^® ‘Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.’ But the association of ‘the Son’ with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost is the most remarkable 
expression in the i( of the self-conscious- 

ness of Jesus. Hov' i-M-.r 1 j h implies is a problem 
^ 3ugh to remark 

■ 1 1 J T - I 

■ . 1 ■ I _ ■ . - : 

or metaxJiysical. Of course, its . ■ ... 

saying S'hi.“”v |■•(»«■^ Jesus has been 

fiercely 'li-x-i.il •!, ■'! ci * (Quarters the air 

is affected of treating it as beyond dispute an 
addition to the actual words of Christ ; but its 
place in the ordinance of baptism connects it 
closely with the Author of that rite ; and there is 
no reason fi •’* n j‘M ' i r.g li l.icli would not, at the 
same time, ; isc > cji < 1 1"!: of the whole section 

of the life of our Lord which follows His death on 
the cross. 

2. The Fourth Gospel.—When we turn from the 
Synoptics to the Fourth Gospel, we are immediately 
conscious of being in a different atmosphere and 
at a different altitude, and the effect is at first 
b ‘V ;1J( i-i-'g. Instead of a studied reticence on 
i.ic -II of who and whence He was, such as 
we encounter in the previous Gospels, Jesus places 
this subject in the foreground, and instead of 
letting His higher claims escape only at rare 
intervals and in the society of His chosen friends, 
He proclaims them to all and sundry, and, as one 
might say, from the housetops. This raises many 
questions as to the origin and purpose of this 
Gospel, which cannot be fully discussed in this 
place ; hut it may be said that, if both representa- 
tions are to be accex)ted as historical, we must 
conceive the words of Christ as having ranged 
over a wider area than is usually assumed. If in 
His mind there were circles of C «■:. V t\ diverse 
as those of the Synoptics and I Gospel, 

there must have been ample spaces round both 
circles, in which the outer elements of both might 
touch and blend. There is a tendency, due to the 
preoccupation of study, to narrow the life of Christ 
down to what has been actually recorded ; but this 
is iu many ways misleading, and it is mistaken. 
It is certain that the acts recorded of Him are 
only a few stray flowers thrown over the wall of 
an ample garden ; and it is not unreasonable to 
infer that the same is true of His words. 

As, however, we grow accustomed to the new 
environment in the Gospel of St. John, we begin 
to perceive that the figure which stands in the 
midst is not so different as it appears at first sight 
ficom the one we have just been studying. He is 
still ‘ the Son of Man’ as well as ‘ the Son of God,’ 
though the proportion in which these names occur 
is reversed. The way in which He here calls Him- 
self ‘the Son’ and God His Father is exactly 
similar to the usage in the Synoptics, only He has 
these terms far more frequently on His lips. Not 
a few of the most astonishing statements He 
makes about Himself arc substantially anticipated 
in the verse of an earlier Gospel so frequently re- 
ferred to, Mt 11^. He does not hesitate, even in 
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Jn., to say ‘my Father is greater than (14-^), 
or to speak of God as ‘my God’ (20^'^). We have 
here the same three elements in the sonsliip as 
formerly — the theocratic - Messianic, the ethico- 
religious, and the 2 }hysical or inet,M[)liydcal — only 
they may he mingled in somewhat diiierent i^ro- 
2 )ortions. The Messianic we see in its most unmis- 
takable form in the testimonies of the Baptist 
(1^^), of Nathanael {1*^), of Martha (11-'^), and of 
others ; but the boundaries of the other two will 
require more careful investigation. 

Two things are new— the description of the Son 
as ‘only begotten’ and the claim to 

2 »rc-(jxi>lt‘uce on the pjart of Jesus. 

G) The adjective fjLovoyevrjs describes the unique 
Sonship of Jesus. St. John is not unaware that 
there are other sons of God. So far from it, his 
Gospel ojjens with the great statement, already 
quoted, ‘But as many as received him, to them 
gave he i>ower to become the sons of God, even to 
Giem that believe on his name ’ ( Jn 1^-) ; and in 
his First Epistle he exclaims, ‘ Beloved, now are 
we the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be: but we knoAV that, when he , 
shall appear, we shall be like him ; for we shall ' 
see him as he is’ (1 Jn 3^) ; but such are not sons 
of God in the same sense in which Jesus is ‘the 
Son of God.’ Wherein, then, does the uniqueness 
consist ? It cannot lie in the ethico - spiritual 
region ; for it is there that in this resj^ect J esus 
and those who receive Him are one, except in 
(higi'co of intimacy with the Father. Most assume 
i hill it li(‘^ in Messiahship ; and, no doubt, in being 
the Messiah, Jesus is unique. Even Weiss takes 
it for granted that this is where it lies, contend- 
ing again and again that nothing metaphysical is 
suggested. This, however, is a mere 
dogmatism; for the uniqueness iniglit quite as 
well lie in this quarter. In fact, the verbal idea 
in the adjective rather suggests it; and it is very 
.'-ignificmit that St. John treats the claim of Jesus 
to Sonship as involving equality with God. In 
6^^ we read, ‘Therefore the Jews sought the more 
to kill him, because he not only had broken the 
Sabbath, but said that God was his Father, making 
himself equal with God’; and in 10^® ‘The Jews 
answered, him, saying, For a good work we stone 
thee not, but because that thou, being a man, 
makest thyself God,’ this being because He had 
stated, ‘ I and my Father are one ’ (v.®*^). 

The force of this is turned aside by Wendt with the assump- 
tion that these notes are from the pen of a redactor, who, both 
here and elsewhere, has wrought confusion in the record 
emanating from the disciple whom Jesus loved. Beyschlag 
takes the bull more boldly by the horns with the suggestion 
that these remarks of the Jews are quoted as evidences of their 
perversity and stupidity, th<' say in us of Jesus on which they 
were comments not having implied at all what they supposed. 
But it may be left to everyone to say whether or not this is a 
natural manner of reading St. John’s narrative.^ At all events, 
as a historical statement, it is of the utmos! imn- rt.aiu e ibai 
by the contemporaries of Jesus His claim to b»* o’ 

put forward as it was by Him, was interpreted in this waj’". 

(2) The' passages in which Jesus claims pre- 
existence are four — 6®^ ‘What and if ye shall see 
the Son of Man ascend up where he was before ? ’ ; 
8^^ ‘ Verily I say unto you, Before Abraham was, 
I am’ ; 17^*® ‘i have glorified thee on the earth, 
I have finished the work which thou gavest me 
to do ; and now, 0 Father, glorify thou me with 
thine own self, with the glory which I had with 
thee before the world was’; and e>ivecially, 17^ 
‘Fatlier, I will that they also whom thou hast 
given me be with me, that they may behold my 
glory, which thou hast given me ; for thou lovedst 
me tefore the foundation of the world ’ ; to which 
may he added 16'-^ ‘I came forth from the Father, 
and am come into the world ; again, I leave the 
world, and go to the Father.’ In all these cases, 
not excepting tlie last, the leaving of the world — 
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surely a real, historical event — is i^iit in the plain- 
est terms in opposition to His entry into tlie world, 
wliich must, therefore, be equally a real, historical 
event. 

Beyschlag attacks the pre-existence with vigour, and displays 
remarkable ingenuity in txplairjiim ii of an ideal existence in 
the mind and purpose ot tiod. before God thought of 

Abraham, He was thinking of Jesus, who was anterior and 
superior in the Divine plan. But, after the laborious anatysis 
is over, these great sayings draw themselves together again 
and stare the reader in the face as a united and coherent aspect 
of the self -consciousness of Jesus. Wendt applies to these texts 
his favourite device of showing that uhat is said of Jesus, and 
is supposed to imply something superhuman, i^ .'il-'' <i] j'lh d i i 
others of whom - j « i'. ; m can be j n 'li rued Tim-, 

if Jesus ( 8 ^ 8 ) sajo tu uim Jcuo, ■ i speak that which I have seen 
with my Father,’ lie adds, * And 3 e do that w'hich ye have seen 
wuth your father,’ € \ * on, ‘Ye are ' ‘ ■ 

the devil, and the 1 ■ - ^ r « ' ye will do ’ ( , , 

; rjii n-« ' I-, that if this "implies that Jesus pre-existed with 
i : imply also that the Jew's with W'hom He w-as con- 
tending 1 : \ ' ' with the devil. But how futile this 

kind of .'i' “ . . ■ ‘ may sometimes be, is showm w'hen the 

statemer • " . i' lat ‘the saints shall judge the world’ 
(1 Co 62), is used to take all the ■jth!.' i.'-' ■' nd sqlenmity_ out 
of the statements of Jesus as to ht -n -.i: which He is to 
occupy at the Last Day as the Judge of the quick and the 
dead. Wendi '■ P-‘; . u'y n-di. Tie great sayings of Jesus to 
the low^est ic- 'i'. i i'm-, ..nii ■) assumes that this must be 
the meaning in every case. But the reader w'earies of such a 
process : he feels that surely J esus cannot have put the minimum 
of significance into His w'ords on all occasions ; or, if so, how is 
He to escape the charge of employing big language to express 
small ideas, or confusing His hearers with enigmas which might 
easily have been cleared up, had He only uttered a few plain 
words of explanation? Holtzmann gives ui> the attempt to 
read a < mnn meaning into words like these. Such 

sayings, a. ’OKii'ij: 'o him, are not genuine words of Jesus: 
the.y are uicerances of Christianity rather than of Christ, and 
of Cl'tisti.'.j.i! \ after it had passed through the mind of St. Paul 
(op. ‘.jr. :: p. 433). But the situation is in all j^robability 
the reverse : the deep resemblance between the Christology of 
St. John and that of St, Paul, which undoubtedly exists in spite 
of superficial unlikeness, is due rather to what St. Paul learned 
from hie older \po-!k'«’M.c‘r d*n cily tn- il-n'iipi’i il i knowledge 
and ideas of the'beioved discjple being difiused in the atmos- 
phere of that age ; W’hile the consent on this great subject, not 
only of these two but of the primiti\e Church as a W'hole, may 
be traced back without licsiiaLion to the tradition of our Lord’s 
own testimony to Himself. 

The witness of Jesus to His own pre-exist (uico 
is not confined to the texts just quoted, roin,irk.‘ililti 
as these are, but pervades the whole mass of His 
words in the Fourth Go--])!'!, and forms the pre- 
-..■i-lM-i.hM: of all the re.-sr of MG utterances about 
ll.m-'l:'. It is by commencing at this starting- 
point and following this clue that the student 
finds everything expanding before him as he goes 
on, and al'l the various ideas arranging themsmves 
in i !*'■:*• pltri - ri'! the right hand and on the left. 

M ,lu '• ili< 'o be any analogy to the conscious- 
ness of Jesus at this poinl in what some of the 
ancients believed about tliis life being a reminis- 
cence of a life preceding, or in what some of the 
I modern poets Ixave hinted about human beings 
trailing clouds of glory from an antecedent home, 
may be left to everyone^ own judgment; but 
Jesus habitually .spolce a.- if tie were conscious of 
having had an anterior existence, where He had 
seen and heard what He rep'-..!'-d ih'.'i’.L His 
earthly life, and had received • n . iS'.'ii* ip how 
He should afterwards act. Thus to Nicodemus 
He says (3^^*^^), ‘Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
We speak that we do know, and testify that we 
have seen ; and ye receive not our witness. If I 
have told you earthly things, and ye believe not, 
how shall ye believe, if I tell you of hen \ enly things ? 
And no man hath ascended u}) to hi'nveii. hui lio 
that came down from heaven, ('ven ihc Son of 
Man which is in heaven.’ In the great inter- 
cessory prayer He says to His Father (17®), ‘I have 
given unto them the words which thou gavest me ; 
and they have received them, and have known 
surely that I came out from thee, and they have 
believed that thou didst send me.’ Cf. also 

'^28. 29 g23. 26. 27. 38 1431 JglS 

Out of this pre-existent state Jesus was con- 
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scious of having been ' sent ’ into the world. This 
recalls the mission of the prophets of the OT, who, 
though not haunted by any reminiscence of a 
previous state of existence, yet were all profoundly 
conscious that they had been chosen and ordained 
to do a particular work at a particular time ; some, 
like Jeremiah, being told that even from the womb 
they had been destined to their peculiar vocation. 
With this prophetic consciousness that of Jesus 
was in close analogy ; yet the references to it 
suggest a deeper mystery. ^ Corresponding with 
this sending on God’s part is <\ Gnu h*;.’ on the 
part of Jesus Himself ; and in -nun - < - r i passages 
in which He says, ‘I am come,’ there is the same 
suggestion of something weighty and more than 
usually significant. Not infrotfucnlly both con- 
ceptions are blended, as in 6 '"^ ' 1 came down from 
heaven, not to do mine owm will, but the will of 
him that sent me’ ; or 7^®* ‘ Ye both know me, 

and ye know whence I am ; and I am not come of 
myself, but he that sent me is true, whom ye know 
not ; but I know him ; for I am from him, and he 
hath sent me ’ ; or 8“^^ ' If God were your Father, 
ye would love me ; for I proceeded forth and came 
from God; neither came T ^ he sent 

me.’ Cf. 523- 24. 36. 37. 38 044 ; . ;■ . . ' . 42 ^4 IQ 26 

1F2 12^4.49 1427 1521 105 178. 18.23 2021; alsO ^ 7^^ 
939 IQIO 1027. 28_ 

The object or purpose for which He was thus 
‘ sent ’ and ‘ came^ into the world is expressed in a 
great variety of forms, all of which, however, are 
more or less suggestive of the \ j:i:J unique- 
ness of Him of whom "they are : ivl. though 

of course some make this impression more than 
others. Thus He comes to reveal the truth and 
to glorify God thereby. So He said to Pilate, ‘ To 
this end was I born, and for this cause came I into 
the world, that I should hear witness unto the 
truth’ (1837). In His great High -Priestly prayer 
He says to the Father, * I have glorified thee on 
the earth, I have finished the work which thou 
gavest me to do ’ ; again, ‘ I have manifested thy 
name unto the men wliicl ' ■ . me out of 

the world ’ ; and again, ‘ I ■ . ■ ■ « s ■ i unto them 
thy name, and will declare it ; that the love where- 
with thou hast loved me may be in them, and I in 
them’ (17^*®’ 3®). So illuminating and comj-n-b.pu- 
sive is this revelation, that He calls Hi'.ii-rli *i1m? 
light of the world ’ (see 8^2 95 1288. 46p Sometimes 
He comes to judge. He even goes so far as to say, 
‘ The Father judgeth no man, but hath committed 
all judgment unto the Son ’ (522). Sometimes He 
comes to ‘ save,’ as in 10® ^ I am the door : by me if 
any man enter in, he shall be saved, and shall go 
in and out, and find pasture ’ ; or 12^7 < j came not 
to judge the world, hut to save the world.’ But 
oftenest His mission is to give life, this being ex- 
pressed in a great variety of forms. Thus, in 10^®, 
He says, ‘I am come that they might have life, 
and that they might have it more abundantly.’ 
Sometimes the opposite alternative is tragically 
suggested, as in the well known 3^®, where ‘to 
perish ’ stands in contrast with ‘ life ’ ; or in 8®^ 
^Verily, verily, I say unto you, If a man keep my 
saying, he shall never see death,’ where death 
awaits those Avho do not receive * life ’ from Christ. 
Pycqii-'iii’y ■■■ ! ,’h < 'G. ‘eternal’ is joined with 
lirb. I i- of the Fourth Gospel to 

conceive of ■ 1 ■ capable of being enjoyed 

even in the present world ; but it also compre- 
hends the future, and this is sometimes the ruling 
idea. The intimate connexion of Jesus Himself 
with the bestowal of this life is extremely signi- 
ficant. Thus, in 5^®, He claims, ‘As the Father 
hath life in himself, so hath he given to the Son to 
have life in himself.’ At the grave of Lazarus He 
exclaimed, ‘I am the resurrection and the life; 
he that helieveth in me, though he were dead, 


yet shall he live ; and whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth in me shall never die.’ The communica- 
tion of natural life is interchanged with that of 
spiritual life ; in 6^^, for example, He says, ‘ As 
the Father raiseth up the dead, and quickeneth 
them, even so the Son qiiickcnidl! whom he will’ ; 
and farther on, at 5^®, i.' i- ‘ Verily, verily, 

I say unto you, The hour is coming, and now is, 
when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of 
God, and they that hear shall live.’ The personal 
share of Jesus in all this is furtlier indicated in 
His claim to be the bread of life (B^^- 32. 33. 47. 
to give the water of life (4^®* 737. ssp view of 

such sublime statements, the term ‘Messianic’ is 
frequently used in a way that is a delusion and a 
snare. What explanation of such pretensions is it 
to say that He who made them differed from other 
men and prophets by being the Messiah? The 
possession of no office whatever is able to make a 
mortal capable of such functions : tliere must be 
something far above the coiiiiicfciu y of mere man 
in any one who can be ilic '.ubji-cL of such pre- 
dicates. In C^lr Deus Homo Anselm develops the 
argument that, the Person being such as He was, 
the work must be Divine ; but the logic tells 
equally in the opposite direction : the work being 
such, the Person must he Divine. 

Some of these works are, however, invisible, 
because spiritual, and some "belong to the distant 
future. Hence Jesus could notj show Himself 
in the act of doing them. But He did works, 
which all could see, that were juid^ziianiniec- 
of these. He healed the blind, in order to prove 
that He was the organ of revelation ; He raised 
the dead, in order to prove that He would be the 
Lord of the resurrection at the Last Day. So He 
Himself interpreted His miracles ; "'11 ■ . ' ’ 

confidently to their evidential po'v ■ \ ■ 
the works of my Father, believe me not ; but, if I 
do, though ye believe not me, believe the works ; 
that ye may know and believe that the Father is 
in me and I in him’ (10®7-38. ggg ^Iso 1^® 4^® 8^® 
1025 114. 15 1411 172s. 24. 26^^ 

All the time, however, whilst doing His works 
on earth, He was in uninterrupted communion 
with His Father in heaven, actually 
Himself once (3^®) as ‘in heaven,’ if ilio icjuiin.ij 
can he trusted. Such expressions have been used 
to break down the testimonies to His pre-existence, 
as if none of these might mean any more than 
such an ideal presence elsewhere. But this is 
a distinct aspect of His testimony to Himself, 
and there is no inconsistency between the two. 
His doctrine. His words. His works He knew^ 
to he all the Father’s (7^® 14^®* 24 5^®* 2®). He 

could say, ‘ He that sent me is with me ; the 
Father hath not left me alone ; for I do always 
those things that please Him’ (S®®). With tlie 
most touching naimM He spoke of tlie Father’s 
love to Him and His own love to the Father (lO’^ 
1723. 24 . Uq strives for In -1 long enough 
to express the unity hetwe* n Hi- I'.n !■< r and Him- 
self (6®® 10®® 141® 17®"). At last the climax is 
reached in the utterance which brought down on 
His head the charge of blasphemy, ‘I and the 
Father are one ’ (10®®). 

Though, however, thus united with God on 
earth, He longs for return to the other world, 
which is His true home. To this He often refers, 
not mfrecpiently connecting the thought of going 
thither with that of ]ia\iiig come from the same 
place ; and what could be more natural ? Thus, in 
8"4 He says, ‘ Though I hear record of myself, yet 
my record is true ; for I know whence I came and 
whither I go ; hut ye cannot tell whence I come 
and whither I go’: and in 16®® ‘I came forth 
from the Father, and am come into the world ; 
again, I leave the world, and go to the Father.’ 
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See also 6^2 W- 12. 28 155. 7. 10* i6 1711. is 

20^7. 

Such is a slight sketch of the Christology of 
Jesus as presented by St. John. Not every state- 
ment is expressly connected with ‘ the Son of God ’ 
in so many words ; but this is the phrase that 
embodies all these various elements. The summits 
of the ' ” \ are such verses as g 58 ]^qi5. so 

114.25 \-i j;. ■ 14 , 6 . 7 . 9 . 13 . 14 ^ Longer passages 

specially worthy of consideration are 519-47 

035-40 g4j-47 15^ 17^ Ijj passage He deals directly 
-Ii ■'ih.'Mi.'ly with the charge that, in calling 
■ ,’'i- ><)M of God,’ He was making Himself 
equal with God. Here was an opportunity of dis- 
claiining , e kind, and explaining, as 

many an- •'■■■ . to do for Him, that the 

question was only of function and character, not 
of nature. He did, indeed, refer to some who, in 
the OT, were called ‘ gods ’ on account of function 
alone ; but He set His own claim above theirs as 
supported by a far higher reason : ‘If he called 
them gods unto whom the word of God came, and 
the Scripture cannot be broken, say ye of him 
Avhom the Father hath sanctified and sent into the 
world, Thou blasphemest, because I said, I am the 
Son of God ? ’ ( 10 ®®*-)- And He goe> on to affirm, ‘The 
Father is in me and I in him ’ (v.^*^). It is true that 
it is arguable whether in these words only function 
is referred to, but the point is that something 
deeper is not only not excluded but suggested. 
Those who believe that all such expressions have 
reference to superiority of function and character, 
but not of nature, have no difficulty in finding 
words by which this distinction can be made 
perfectly iiiiolligibli'. Why then did Jesus, when 
thus directly challenged, not find such words? 
The numerous sayings quoted in the foregoing 
paragraphs amply prove that, in speaking of His 
own origin and the source of His authority. He 
habitually used language of dazzling splendour 
and magnificence. Was this an exaggerative 
manner of expressing what was ordinary, or vras 
it an effort to body forth in human speech what 
was i(M) to be expressed? The halo round 

the iuiJi l of ^ i!i" Son of God’ is not an invention 
of primitive Christianity or ecclesiastical councils— 
for whatever excesses of superstition or dogmatism 
these may be answerable — but is due to the con- 
sciousness and the testimony of Jesus Himself ; 
and by the character of Him who was ‘ meek and 
lowly in heart,’ as well as by the conviction of 
His power to save wrought by centuries of experi- 
ence into the mind of Christendom, the acknow- 
ledgment is demanded that it is not an exhalation 
from beneath, but an emanation from the eternal 
throne. 

Literature.— T he relevant portions of the works on NT 
Theology hy We'-* L- - jr TI. J. Holtzmann, Stevens, 
Bo von; also of I - 7’.- • ■ of Jesus ^ Dalman’s Wards 

of Jesuit Nosge* - '-■ ■■■.. ,/. ■■ Christy ;jnfl Bo’. -'‘hlag 
r /, :es NT. See also Grau, Das Oi-stfcn, 

,/ .>#; .\ ’.'.'..DerMenschen-und^ '■ ’ ; G ■ r.xmpton 

Lectures and Dissi * : ‘ Theo- 

logy; Weiss, Der ' f ■■ I ■ , Liitgert, Die 
Jolianneische G’ ;> 1 C tmd Gottes 

Geist ( 1905 ); " . l-w r. G ■•.■■•I.-. The Christology of 

y. .-.I..'.' . I’.-W. II.), 1,-' I. '«■/.. 36, 235; P. Brooks, 

Lir jfrf /'/',346. ' James Stalker. 

SON OF MAN. — 1. Occurrences of the expres- 
sion in the NT. — 

(a) In the Gospels ifc is found in Ihe ' " • ‘ • • 

eighty-ono in all : Mt S29 fi'> n H' i-i** ‘ ■ 

I7aii22 10-24 9018 28 24-1 :7. 11 ■ ■ ■ ■■' 

times]; Mk 2i0.28 s-U -W lO-'i-l 4S i . ■ - ■ 

times]; Lk 52^ 05-22 734 922.26.44.5s nso 

1 88. 31 191 0 2127. 36 2222. 48. 69 247~r25 times] ; ' ■ ■ ■ ' 

828 936 RVin i223.34&is 138I — [12 times]. It is obvious to remark 
that these eighty-one passages do not by any means represent 
as many different occasions on which the phrase is reported to 
have been used. Thus of the thirty passages cited from Mt- it 
will be found on examination that nine have direct parallels in 
both Mk. and Lk. ; that four have parallels in Mk. only, and 
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eight in Luke only ; while the remaining nine are peculiar to 
Matthew (see the tables provided by Driver in Hastings’ DB iv. 
579, Schmidt, EBi iv. 4713, and by J. A. Robmson in The Study 
of the “ -"".rallel passages in the Synoptics, 

which ■ . ■ • ■ ■ to this particular expression, 

attention will be directed later. 

(b) Apart from the Gospels ‘ the Son of Man ’ is found only in 
Ac 756 (cf. Lk 2269), In Rev Il3 and 141'^ the expression used, 
though akin, is not the same : it is ‘ one [sitting] like unto a son 
of man,’ which is a precise reproduction of the phrase in Dn 713. 

With but one exception tlie’name as found in tlie 
C i' ■ . '■ used only by our Lord Himself. The 

5 \ - ; ■ . Jn 12®^, and even there it is presupposed 

that Jesus had spoken of Himself as ‘the Son of 
Man.’ ‘The multitude therefore answered him, 
We have heard out of the law that the Christ 
abideth for ever ; and how sayest thou, The Son of 
Man must he lifted up ? Who is this Son of Man ? ’ 
The multitude are familiar with the title ‘ the Son 
of Man’; to them it ' •’ . ‘ ■ T Messiah ; 

their difficulty is to ■ ' I ■ 1 - ih with ex- 

altation through death. The impression derived 
from this passage, that the title under discussion 
was by no means new upon the lips of our Lord, — 
however great the access of content it received 
from^His ■ ' ' ‘ . ’ ■ ■ ■ ‘"‘.rmed by the 

,!:‘i 1 ■ > . ■, Gospel narra- 

. i‘. I'- . !i'‘r<‘ . • or the wider 

public, were in any wise perplexed by the designa- 
tion, This fact, it may he remarked in passing, 
has not been allowed its due weight by those who, 
like Westcott {Gospel of St. John, p. 33 ff., ‘It was 
essentially a new title’), regard the d -i 
uri-jhiidiiig with our Lord; or who, ‘ !J. : 

^ \ '/' 7 It i. 73 ), explain the employment of it by 
Jesus on the supposition that, if not new, it was 
not one of the current Messianic titles. If new, or 
unfamiliar, the frequent use of such a ■h'’ h- G ■» i 
tion must have occasioned remark, and called tor 
explanation, which would surely have found record 
in one or other of the Evangelic narratives. If 
then the Gospels, both by what they say and by 
what they leave unsaid, favour the view that ‘ Son 
of Man ’ was already known, prior to the ministry 
of Jesus, as a Messianic title, it becomes needful to 
trace, in so far as we may, its history. Next, we 
must try to ascertain at what period in His minis- 
try this title was assumed by our Lord, and why 
He used it with such ; }i! ih 

finally, we must seekanv\p'; i-.’i -m liic f;l-ei.'-o 
of the name in NT writings other than the 
Gospels. 

2. Source of the title. n-j.crgvr. writing 

in 1900 [Theol, Rundschau, p. 201 tf.), regards it as 
one of the ‘ fixed points ’ gained in the course of 
recent discussion, that the origin of the NT phrase, 
and in large part its explanation, are to be sought 
in the OT, and especially in Dn 7 ^®. Previous dis- 
cussion had been limited too exclusively to the Gr. 
<i\pTc— ion 6 vlhs rov avdp<hirov ; and, owing to such 
liiniianoii, results were obtained (such as that our 
Lord reiterated ‘His mere hur issm:' or that He 
was ‘the ideal man,’ or th.-. • * i.o:')::>g human was 
alien to Him’) which stood in no obvious relation 
to passages in which the title is ■ * ' ■ - i ■■ 1 

— passages bearing on our , I'. 

Paroiisia. The appropriateness of the use of the 
title in sayings of the latter class was at once 
apparent when it was viewed in the light of Dn 7 ^^. 
Not that the title itself is to be found there. The 
writer of Daniel describes a vision in which four 
great beasts come up from the sea — a lion, a bear, 
a 1 eopard, a beast with ten horns. They are judged 
by the ‘Ancient of Days,’ and their dominion is 
taken from them. Thereupon the prophet pro- 
ceeds : 

* T saw in the night visions, and, behold, there came with the 
clouds, of heaven one like unto a son of man, and he came even 
to the ancient of days, and they brought him near before him. 
' And there was given to him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, 
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that all the peoples, nations, and languages should serve him : 
his dominion is an i s'. s-..h / ■ ^/hich shall not pass 

away, and his kingds;' . ‘i be destroj'ed.’ 

It will 1)6 noted that in this more accurate render- 
ing (that of the EV) the phrase which is of most 
moment in the subject now under discussion is 
quite indefinite : ‘ one like unto a son of man/ — 
i,e.. one with human attributes in contrast to the 
ferocity of ‘the beasts.’ The question at once 
arises. Whom are we to understand by the ‘one 
like unto a son of man ’ ? The answer most com- 
monly given has been — the Messiah ; and there is 
much to he said for that answer yet, in spite of the 
dissent of a large number of more recent exegetes. 
They point to the fact that when Daniel receives 
the interpretation of his vision {7^’^”^^), not a wwd 
is said about the ‘ one like unto a son of man,’ but 
with threefold iteration 27) is asserted 

that after judgment upon the beasts, dominion 
will be given to ‘the saints of the Most High.’ 
Hence it is said that on the testimony of the text 
of Daniel itself, the ‘one like unto a son of man’ 
does not denote a person, but ‘ the glorified and 
ideal people of Israel’ (see, e.y., Driver, Com. on 
Daniel, p. 102; Drummond, Jewish Messiah, p. 
229). So strongly indeed lias this view impressed 
itself upon the minds of some, that they apply the 
impersonal interpretation of the phrase in Dn 7^^ 
as a test to the passages in which our Lord is 
repU‘-<M)LOil by the Lvaiigelist?' as using the words 

• iiw.‘ > 1)11 nj' Man.’ Thus J. Estlin Carpenter {The 

Synoptic Gospels, pp. 372, 388), '■ ib- phrase 

in Daniel as ‘ emblematic and i <i! i h ( , ;i main- 
taining that Jesus used it in its origin^ meaning, 
arrives at the conclusion that ‘ wherever . . . the 
term is individualized and used . '.vO 

have evidence of the later infLuen -*' o* !i •(!»:**• 1 . 
Jesus never used it to designate Himself.’ It is 
obvious that the application of such a canon would 
have filing results. But is the interpreta- 

tion upon which it is based quite sure ? The writer 
of Daniel does not regard ‘ the saints of the Most 
High’ as coming down from heaven. They are 
already upon the earth, suffering the ojjpression of 
the tyrant symbolized by the ‘little horn/ and 
awaiting deliverance ana reversal of condition, 
which come when the Most High sits for judgment. 
It would surely be somewhat incongruous to 
symbolize the saints passing from the depths of 
misery to exaltation by one who descends from 
heaven to earth. On the other hand, it accords 
entirely with the conception which dominates Dn 7 
of a complete change of conditions, if by ‘ one like 
a son of man ’ we understand a Divinely empowered 
Buler sent from on high to reign where the ‘four 
kings,’ the ‘ great beasts,’ whose origin had been of 
the earth (v.^*^), had borne sway. 

If it be urged that had the writer of Dn- 7 intended the Messiah 
in v-18, he could not have omitted mention of Him when he goes 

* ' ' * ‘ vision, and could not have spoken so unre- 

fcowal of * kinardom and dominion ’ upon the 
saints of *'■ o ; IF'jrh. il it ‘ j;. !,<■>•( j. !■',.! th . ‘ *- i ‘ ^ * 1 "• 

mony wit-'' v lior iri y bo i-i oi,!: jr “ i : . 

if the thought of the author of Daniel is found zo aweil more on 
the glories of the Kingdom of the latter days and the felicity of 
those who have part in it, than upon the Messianic King. Large 
sections of prophecy, so far as they seek to portray the better 
future, omit all direct reference to the Messiah. There is no 
warrant, therefore, as Driver (who, however, holds that ‘the 
title . . . does not in Daniel directly denote the Messiah,* op. 
cit. p. 104) points out, for saj-ing that ‘the Kingdom is not to 
be thought of without its King.* And there is also no sufficient 
warrant to assume tliar if m the recital of a vision there is men- 
tion of the Messianic King, He, rather than His subjects, must 
have mention when the vision is iniorpreiod. Tt is through 
failure to make allowance for thi.> that N. Sohiuidt (FDi iv. 
4710) complains that the Messianic interpreialion of Dn 7^3 * fails 
to explain how the Messiah, once introduced, can have dropped 
so completely out of the author’s thought, not only in the ex- 
lanation of the vLion. nhore He is unoeremonioiislv ignored, 
ut also in the future deliverance, with which Michael ha-, much 
to do but the Messiah nothing.’ Hence Schmidt suggests that 
the * one like unto a son of man ’ is no other than Michael him- 


self, ■ ■ r ■■ ■ ' “T-- ’ (‘Michael your prince,’ Dn 1021) 

— 'no real assistance. The absence 
of a ■ ■ . . angel in the interpretation of 

the vision is not more easy of explanation than the absence 
therefrom of the mention of the Messiah. Indeed, of the two 
conceptions, that of the gift of everlasting dominion over all 
peoples to the guardian angel Michael, being the more un- 
familiar, would urgently demand some explicit word of ex- 
planation. 

In order to discover how Jewish readers of the 
Book of Daniel in the time shortly jireceding and 
shortly following our Lord’s ministry interpreted 
that figure, which was presented so suddenly, to 
be so speedily withdrawn, we turn to the evidence 
of the Similit'iides of the Book of Enoch and of 
2 Esdras. Both books are quite certainly of Jewish 
origin, and both afford unmistakable testimony as 
to the deep impression made by tl ■■■ \ 

“I Daniel, which w’ould ■■ v' \ 
■;.‘i 'i:. -‘ly with the concept of ‘one like a son ot 
man,’ Tfie date of the Book of Esdras is undis- 
puted to the closing decades of the 

first \ • -mr era, i.ppioxiinafi'ly to A.D. 

81. The date of the Similitudes — a later portion 
of the Book of Enoch — is more open to doubt. 
E. H. Charles {Book of Enoch, p. 29) holds them to 
have been written between B.c. 94-79, or B.C. 70-64. 
Schiirer {HJP ii. hi. 68) j)laces them somewhat 
later : ‘ at the very soonest, in the time of Herod,’ 
i.e. between B.c. 37-4. Thus, according to both 
these authorities, the Similitudes are pre-Christian. 
Whether they have been subjected to iiiLeiqiolatioii^ 
at Christian hands has been much debated. The 
plea that such interpolations, had they taken 
place, must have gone further, api)ears conclusive. 
Schiirer {l.c.) claims, with reason, that ‘this much 
at least ought to be admitted, that the view of the 
Messiah presented in the part of the book at 
present under consideration [the Similitudes'] is 
perfectly «*\ pli' ah'*- on Jewish grounds, and that 
to accoum fi-r view it is not necessary to 

assume that it was due to Christian influences. 
Nothing of . ‘ jan character is to he 

met with in : • \ «■. ! ■ ’ -« , • • We are concerned 
here with the Messianic teaching of the Similitudes 
only so far as they adopt and develop the concept 
derived from Daniel of a heavenly ‘Son of Man.’ 
The following extracts (cited from Charles’ tr.) 
may suffice : 

In ch. 46, Enoch is represented as saying, when relating his 
wsion of the Judgment : ‘ And there I saw One who had a Head 
of Days, and His head was white like wool, and with Him was 
another being whobC counieiiaiice bad the apiDearance . . . like 
one of the holy angels. .\nd I .asked tlie angel who went with me 
and showed me all the hidden things, concerning that Son of 
Man, who he was, and whence he was, and why he went with the 
Head of Days? And he answered and said unto me, This is the 
Son of Man who hath righteousness, with whom dwelleth 
liuhteou-^nehs, and who reveals all the treasures of that which 
IS hiddtn, because the Lord of Spirits hath chosen him, and 
his lot before the Lord of Spirits hath purp.assed c\ erything in 
uprightness for ever. And this Son ot Man ^^honl thou hast 
seen will arouse the kings and the mighty ones from their 
couches, and the strong from their thrones, and will loosen 
the reins of the strong and grind to powder the teeth of the 
sinners. And he will put down the kings from their thrones 
and kingdoms, because they do not extol and praise him, noi 
thankfully acknowledge whence the kingdom was bestowed 
upon them.’ In ch. 62 we read : ‘ And thus the Lord com- 
manded the kings and the mighty and the exalted, and those 
who dwell on the earth, and said, Open your eyes and lift up 
your horns if ye are able to recognize the Elect One. And the 
Lord of Spirits seated him {i.e. the Messiah) on the throne of 
His glory, and the sinrir of righteousness was poured out upon 
him, and the word oi his mouth slew all the sinners, and all the 
unrighteous were destroyed before his face. And there will 
stand up in that day all the kings, and the exalted, and those 
who hold the earth, and they will see and recognize him how he 
sits on the throne of his glory, ar.il rigliioou-nc -■- is judged 
before him, and no lying word is spoketi hcftiro 1 im. . . - And 
one portion of them wul look on cic ciin r, ami they will he 
terrified and their countenance wi I rr.'l, juid pain will seize 
them when they see that Son of l^Ian silting on the throne of 
his glory. And the kings . . - will gloril.\- and bless and extol 
liim who rules over all, wbo w-as hidden. For the Son of 
Man was hidden before Him, and the -■ IPj*- r' i-. ■. '1 ' 'mi 
in iho pr»-M-Tioe of TTi- might, and re---:il', <1 I'.'. i ;o ;;»■ < '. 

See also 0’J-“ ■ .Vnd \w sal on the throne of his glory, and the 
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sum of judgment was committed unto him, the Son of Man, 
and he caused the sinners and those who have led the world 
astray to pass away and be destroyed from off the face of the 
earth.’ These passages leave no room to question how the 
author of the Similitudes interpreted Daniel’s ‘ one like unto 
a son of man.’ To him the phrase characterized no symbolic 
figure, but a celestial person, Divinely endowed with w'orld-wide 
dominion, and appointed to be the judge of all men. The 
descrip ti * ■ jess of becoming a title ; passing 

through ■ ■ > ' ‘•this Son of Man,’ ‘that Son of 

Man,’— 11 ■ f Man.’ 

In 2 IN there is no such (h ».! i oT i'p' ph* -se, ‘one 

like unto a son of man,’ as we f .but the 

dependence upon Daniel and the Messianic interpretation of Dn 
71 ^ is not less clear. Esdras is represented as recounting a 
dream, in which he saw coming ‘ up from the midst of the sea 
as it were the likeness of a man ; and I beheld [he proceeds], 
and, lo, that man flew with the clouds of heaven : and when he 
turned his countenance to look, all things trembled that were 
seen under him. . . . And after this, I beheld, and, lo, there 
was gathered together a multitude of men, out of number, from 
the four winds of heaven, to make war against the man that 
had come out of the sea.’ This multitude he destroys by the 
mere breath of his mouth, and then he is seen to ‘ call unto him 

‘ When Esdras seeks the 
■ , ‘ Whereas thou sawest 

a man coming up from the midst of the sea, the same is he 
whom the Most High hath kept a great season, which by his 
own self shall deliver his creatures : and he shall order them 
that are left behind. . . . Behold, the days come when the Most 
High will begin to deliver them that are upon the earth. . . . 
and it shall be when these things shall come to pass, and the 
signs shall happen that I showed thee before, then shall my 
Son be revealed, whom thou sawest as a man ascending. . . . 
And this my Son shall rebuke the nations which are come for 
their wickedness. . . . And he shall destroy them without 
labour by the law, which is likened unto fire.’ The ‘peaceable 
multitude ’ is further explained to be Israel, of whom this ‘ son ’ 
of the Most High is not the symbol, but the Saviour. 

The writings of Enoch and Esdras are, it is 
reasonable to assume, only the survivors of other 
\ |ii \ nf the Same period, which in like 
,n m: themselves on the vision of Daniel, 
and sought lo ^iniply in their own way what the 
prophet had nnulld concerning ‘one like unto 
a son of man.’ If so, that phrase would also in- 
evitably turn in the popular mind into a definite 
Messianic title, calling for no question when it was 
heard from the lips of Jesus, unless it were as to 
His right to appropriate it. It is suggestive to 
find that later on a more subordinate expression 
in Dn 7^^ was adopted in similar fashion, and that 
n3=:‘son of cloud,’ or ‘cloud-man,’ became a 
Rabbinic title for the Messiah (see Levy, NHWBy 

S.V. '>^ 33 ). 

At this point it is needful to pause to consider 
how our Lord’s use of the expression ‘ the Son of 
Man ’ is affected by the fact that He spoke Aramaic. 
If 6 vlhs rod avdpdiTTov is turned into Aramaic, does 
it give an expression which could be employed as 
a title ? Or, to put it otherwise, is perhaps' 6 vlhs 
r. dpdpihTTov a mistranslation of the words actually 
uttered by Jesus, or an expression of later growth 
imported into His sayings by Greek - speaking 
Christians ? Within the last decade, more especi- 
ally, the=«e questions have been keenly discussed. 
Wellhau'^en gave stimulus to the debate by a foot- 
note in his IJG^ (1895, p. 346), in which he said: 
‘Since Jesus spoke Aramaic He did not call Him- 
self 6 vibs rod dvOpibirov, but harnascha ; that, how- 
ever, means ‘ the Man,’ and nothing else, the 
Aramaeans having no other expression for the 
notion. The earliest Christians did not understand 
that Jeps called TIim-olf cinjjHy the Man. They 
held Him to he tiie .Mc^-iah, made accordingly a 
designation of the Messiah out of harnascha, and 
translated it not by 6 dvdptairos, as they should, 
hut quite erroneously by 6 vlhs rod dvBpdjTrovJ 
Wellhausen further lays stress on the fact that St. 
Paul makes no use of the expression ‘ Son of Man,’ 
and refuses to admit any evidence which might be 
cited from Enoch, on th'e arbitrary plea that ‘ the 
Son of man in the Book of Enoch must be left out 
of accoimt, so long as it is not established that the 
relative portion of the book was known, or could 
be kno'vvn, to Jesus.’ 


In 1806, H. Lietzmann published a brochure — Der 3Ienschen- 
sohii — in which, after a review of previous opinions, he enters 
into a discussion of ‘ Son of Man ’ in Aramaic, with the result 
that he declaies the expression to have been in Galilsean 
Aramaic, ‘the most colourless and indeterminate designation 
of a human individual ’ — one that might be used as an indefinite 
pronoun (p. 38). The use of in the compound phrase is 
described as a ‘ genuine Semitic pleonasm,’ and it is maintained 
that no intelligible distinction existed between and 13. 
To say with Wellhausen that where the Gospels have o vlos r. hvB. 
the ^ - ouvSpiutTcs will not do, accord- 
ing 1 ^ ‘ . . 1 , j*. I* 1 . 

and '’v r 4. ^ 1*-.. do most certa . ■ « ! : 

use \ , but ‘ Jesus t ■ 

of Man ” of Himself, since in Aramaic it does not exist, and for 
linguistic reasons cannot exist’ (op. cit. p. 85). The formula is 
to ' ' ' hiiciis of Hellenistic theology, 

I wh . ^ /ipv . ..N -K. A^as aiijJad fir&c 

I ' ■- ■ ‘ ■ M i.‘i 1 ! ■ to Hi*) Pasnioii, 

I ‘ ■ the narratives. 

In ibby, Vveimausen returned to this subject (Skizzen und 
\ Vorarbeiten^ Sechstes Heft), and in’the main declared his adop- 
tion of Lietzmann’s conclusion that Jesus, speaking Aramaic, 
could not make ilic difTcrLuce which is made in Greek between 
0 huOpucros and 6 ^.c,- r. ajiK : — that so far as this difference is 
made in the Gospels it is not authentic, but is derived from 
interpreters and editors. Wellhausen withdraws from the posi- 
tion he had formerly advocated, that Jesus did adopt ‘the 
Man ’ as a title, meaning thereby that He fulfilled the ideal of 
humanity. He now declares that to impute such a meaning to 
our Lord is not w'arrantable, and that in the absence of that 
meaning the supposed title would be wholly meaningless, and 
therefore it was not employed. The use of <5 vhi ' t. dvS. in the 
Gospels is explained as due to the fact that th ■ ‘ 

Dn 713 are put into the mouth of Jesus in Mk 

after it became the custom in all passages which refer to the 

Return of Jesus to avoid the pronoun, and to place instead ‘ the 

Son of Man.’ Then followed the same usage in other than 

eschatologic’d (op. cii. p. 210). Wellhausen again 

adduces in « octh; m ii-ii of the position that this - 

tion of Jesus is not authentic, . » . 

entire absence of the express: ..*«'* r ''’I . ■ ' „ than the 

Gospels. 

On the other hand, Dalman (Die Worte Jesu, 1898 [Eng. tr. 

- 'Protestant. 31onatshefte, 1898, Hefte 
7 • \ I ^ ■ the linguistic premises of Lietzmann 

and Wellhausen, and contested their conclusions. They both 
maintain that Jesus did certainly call Himself ‘the Son of Man,’ 
using the title in a Messianic sense, and with direct reference to 
Dn 713 , though both hold the primary sense of ‘a son of man,’ 
in that verse, to be collective, and '>ol p-T-ii-i'r. Daheau 
adduces evidence to show that ‘the Jt 1*. b i;.M Xminaic 
of the earlier period possessed the term Win for a human 
being, while to indicate a number of human beings it employed 
occasionally U3. The singular number cyjH 33 was not in 
use ; its appearance being due to imitation of the Hebrew text, 
where [apart from Ezekiel] DlK [3 is confined to poetry, and, 
moreover, uncommon in it- The case in Dn 7^®, where the 
person coming from heaven is described as 333, ‘ one like 
unto a son of man,’ is just as uncongenial to the style of prose 
as the designation of God in the same verse as aW p’hj; ‘ the 
advanced in days ’ (op. cit. p. 237). Moreover, just as in Hebrew 
D3N p is never made definite, so is the definite expression 
NI73K 33 ‘ quite unheard of in the older Jewish Aramaic litera- 
ture.* The common use of B'lN 33 = ‘man’ in Jewish Galilsean 
and Christian Palestinian literature is to be regarded as a later 
innovation. That this later usage was not already in vogue in 
the dialect spoken by our Lord (of which no written specimen 
from His time is in evidence) is demonstrated by His words as 
r ! . r; D ■ ■ ■ . « ,r , ‘ “Man,” ’ ' ' ' ■ T ,• ' ' 1 ' . 

• ■ .r.I. =- . -lOUgh the s , 

. r',. ■ I" ccurs for ‘man,* and 0 / vioi tiSv MvOparroiJv 


only = 1 'I 0 >-s ■ t 
- I - ''.i of • 
li*- - I d r.'i all ■ 
“man”? That cs ■ ■ 
Lietzmann and W 


rom the 
Jthough 
lan ” for 
against 
‘Son of 


man * was a possible expression in the Aramaic of our Lord’s 
day, and that by i'- ii v.:»- 'o,- , 1-0 .h a title. 

‘To the Jews it wt-uM be pi:rvly a llib'.icnl v.v;*d.’ To iljc same 
effect Schmiedel, w^ho sums up his view of the linguistic part 
of the controversy thus : the Aramaic Lexicon ‘ must not say 
bamascha means “man,” and nothing more, but it must run 
thus : bamascha, (1) man, (2) abbreviated designation of the 
form “ like a son of man ” (i.e. “ like a man ' ) in Dn 7^3, which, 
although, according to vv.^s. 22. 27, si^nifyu^ the saints of the 
Most High, was held to be the Messiah. We, on our part, de- 
clare that second meaning to bo extant, and to have been so 
already before the Lime of Jesus’ (l.c. 2(54). Reference is made 
below’ (§ 5 ) lo iho r< p’ks of Dalman and Schmiedel to the argu- 
ment ex t" ‘r-'‘li, as already stated, it has been 

sought lo "d - r; !'* \\ie theory that ‘ihc Son of Man’ in 
the Gospels is no genuine utterance of Jesus. 

In 1901, 1*. Fiebig published the result of a fresh and very 
thorough ex aininarion of the linguistic evidence on the matter 
ar issue. The main contribution in his dissertation (Der 
Mem^chensohn) is a demonstration that and wore, in 
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spite of their formal '•i.h Ti-'U n'<rl definiteness, completely 

interchangeable; anc i i.'.i i-u compound expressions 

nn and nn were alike employed to express either of the 

three meanings — (1) the man, (2) a man, (3) some one. Hence, 
either expression might be rendered by o vlos »v0.^ or by vl'os 
ccvd., or — since, according to Fiebig, the use of the compound 
expression as the precise equivalent of without nn was no 

relatively late introduction from the Syriac — ^by (p. 56). 

That in the Gospels a distinction is maintained by using o uUs 
T. Mvd., and not o &.v^pco^o; alone, is due to the desire to bring 
out that the fuller phrase is used with direct reference to 
ID in Dn But whether in all cases the distinction has 

been accurately made by the translators is matter for investiga- 
ti ’ ■ ■ ’ ■ the ambiguity of the Aramaic expression. 

P ■ >. ■ ■ .on the evidence of Enoch and Esdras, 

ai : . themselves, that ‘the Son of Man,’ or 

rt ■ ■ , > in our Lord’s day a current title for the 

Messiah. 

The above linguistic discussion has demonstrated 
considerable diversity of opinion, as could hardly 
fail to be the ease in the absence of any contem- 
porary example of the dialect spoken in Galilee at 
the time of our Lord’s earthly ministry. In their 
estimate of probabilities aftbrded by cognate dia- 
lects, or by 1 ■ ■ ■ . . ■ cholars are sure to differ 

somewhat. ■ , the whole h-.M--' i;. 

has been fruitful in suggestion to the hlT critic. 
But the attempt made in connexion with it to 
account for the presence in the Gospels of ‘the Son 
of Man ’ on some other grounds than that it repre- 
sents a self-designation employed by our Lord, 
can only be characterized as an elaborate failure. 
W ellliansen’s invocation of 1 1 v p* I * ■ ■ 1 i - ; i ] Apoca- 
lypses to exjilain the presen-r i'‘ im*‘ ''jcords of 
Jesus, and in those records not in the ;;|-»c,d\| !h 
passages alone, of a title which {ex > lli- 

did not use, removes no difficulty, hut only calls 
aloud itself for ■ s”-’; ' )w such a thing could 

be. The belief <■, ' ■ . -is the genuine utter- 

ance of Jesus is left unshaken. 

3. When did our Lord adopt the title ^ Son of 
Man’? — There can be but one answer, if we are 
justified in assuming that ‘the Son of Man’ was 
already a Messianic title before our Lord employed 
it. He ca *' < : ul* h# 

St. Peter’s ■■ ■•i!.- .<r Mi « \I < '.'i'*, , 

Philippi. But do the Gospels lend colour to any 
such limitation? Turning to the earliest of the 
Synoptics, — and we may confine our attention just 
now to the Synoptics, — we are met by the signifi- 
cant fact that St. hlark has the phrase only twice 
( 210 . 28 j prior to the Caesarean incident ; St. Luke 
has it four times (5^^ 6 ®-^ 7^), and St. Matthew 
nine times 9^ 128* 4 o 1337 . 4 i). xhns, 

in by far the greatest number of cases the title 
occurs subsequent to Peter’s confession. "What, 
then, is to he said as to its occurrence in such 
cases as are prior to that confession? No one 
answer will suffice. Certainly it will not do to 
resort to the expedient of i p.g i Isn ( 1 ho title was 

hut little known, and that h" Mo-'-irinio applica- 
tion might be missed until onr Lord Himself, late 
in His ministry, brought it into direct relation to 
Daniel’s p:-o]-lu‘(-y : or to adopt the alternative 
offered by'llni'/tiuini {NT TheoL vol. i. p. 264) of 
saying that ‘the son of man ’or ‘man’ was used 
by Jesus at first in its ordinary and 

then, by reason of the stress He*!.! ! •>•! ' , ■ a - le to 
be to the disciples an (Miiginatic Avord, which 
brought them to see that 1 licir Ma.'-ter was a man 
not as others, but with a unique calling, and at 
length to find in Him the Messiah. Either sup- 
position would leave unexplained hoAv the adoption 
of the title, whether unfamiliar or familiar, could 
have passed iinohjillongcfi, and not have called 
forth qnostioiw as to the sense in Avhich Jesus was 
using ihc word<. As little is help to he found in 
Eiehig’s suggestion that one reason why our Lord 
chose this title (‘the Man,’ Mcciordiiig to Fiebig), 
was that men would find in it n meiinirig, though 
they might fail to apprehend meaning with 

Avliich Jesus emjiloyed it {op. cit. p. 120). Here, 
again, allowance is not made for the extreme 
difficulty of supposing that a speaker could apply 
a title to himself unless it were with an obvious 
IDurpose, which his hearers would certainly discern. 
There is not the least ground for supposing that 
it was a more usual thing in Aramaic than it is 
in our OAvn language for any one to speak of him- 
self in the third i^erson. Such a form of speech 
might lend itself to more definite self -revelation, 
hut clearly it was in no wise calculated to secure 
self- concealment. Wrede, in a note in ZNTW 
(1904, Heft 4), urges that in recent discussions 
about the ‘ Son of Man ’ too little attention has 
been given to the really astonishing fact that Jesus 
is represented in the Gospels as quite habitually 
speaking of Himself as of a third person, and yet, 
so far as the Gospels show, no one thought it 
strange. Wrede is justified in saying that only 
our early familiarity with the language of the 
Gospels makes us insensible to the difficulty 
created by the frequency of the recurrence of the 
title ; but he surely greatly exaggerates the diffi- 
culty when he finds in it a most coiiyincing argu- 
ment to deny that J esus used '1 *1 . 

all. Certainly it was an unu ::..! . ■ ■ I'* ' ■ ‘ 

of speech to adopt. But th? ■ ■ . ■ ' .,■■■■■> 
cient reason for assuming that our Lord did not 
adopt it, even because it was more calculated to 
arrest attention when He desired to lay stress on 

His Messianic claims, and on special aspects of 
them. The real difficulty lies in the supposition 
that an unwonted form of speech, most calculated 
to provoke inquiry coiuci'iiing the speaker, was 
adopted by Jesus at a liim- v lion, according to the 
testimony of the Synoptics, He stndioutly avoided 
making His identity known, when He had not even 
affirmed His Messiahship to the inner circle of the 
Twelve. It is needful, therefore, to look in detail at 
the passages cited above, in which the title is found 
prior to the declaration of our Lord’s Messiahship. 

For that declaration, see Mt 16^®, Mk 8 -^, Lk 

Taking first the in SL Mark, with their 

parallels in the oil km* J>\noini(-', and turning to 
Mk 2 ^® (cf. Lk 5-^, Mr Q'"), Ve are confronted at once 
with the representation that quite early in His 
ministry, when in the presence of hostile scribes, 
Jesus definitely identifies Himself with the ‘Son 
of Man.’ ‘. . . that ye may know that the Son 
of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins ... I 
say unto thee. Arise.’ It is, of course, possible that 
the^ incident is not here in its due chronological 
position — tl ‘ ' 1 ■ ■ ■ belongs to a much later 

time in the i ■ - ■ , ■ » •' arrative. But there is no 

reason, unle . ■ ; resence of the phrase now 

■■ ■ to think so. More likely is it that in 

■' ' ■ ambiguity of the Aramaic is account- 
able for the presence of the title in the Greek 
rendering. The scribes were charging Jesus with 
blasphemy because He assumed to pronounce the 
forgiveness of sins, that being, as they held, in the 
power of God only, and not in that of any man. 

J esns responds b \ ! : ■ ; d ‘ \ ■ 1 . • j . T- ■ ■ d a convinc- 
ing sign that ev« li.Ji !i 1 1 imself] hath 

authority,’ etc. "m '\ m -i-c .-i- « 1 i- i .-i the passage 

finds support in Mt 9®, where we read that the 
multitudes who stood by ‘ glorified God, which had 
given such authority unto men ^ — the multitudes 
understanding our Lord to have employed no title, 
and taking the expression He used in its collective 
sense. 

In Mk 2 ^ (cf Lk 6®, Mt 12 ^) our Lord’s argument 
in regard to the observance of the Sabbath seems 
to demand that ‘ man ’ should be substituted where 
we now read ‘the Son of Man.’ He is vindicating 
the action of His disciples, and asserting for all 
others the same freedom in regard to the use of 
the Sabbath as they had exercised. Jesus is 
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not concerned to assert His o\vti personal rights, 
but those of His followers, and of all who sufiered 
from restrictions which threatened to turn that 
which was given for man’s benefit into a bondage. 
‘ The Sabbath was made for man ... so that man 
is lord [or rather ‘‘owner” — K^pcos answering here 
to a familiar sense of the Hebrew — Swete, Com. 
on St. Mar/c] even of the Sabbath.’ 

Taking next the two remaining pre-Csesarean 
occurrences of ‘ the Son of Man ’ in St. Luke, the 
earlier of the two, Lk 6^^, presents little difficulty. 
It is an obvious case of an editorial insertion of the 
title. Where St. Luke has ‘ for the Son of Man’s 
sake,’ Mt 5^^ has, ‘for my sake’ — the latter being 
clearly the earlier form of the saying. Lk 7^^ (ef. 
Mt IP®) is quite conceivably another case of the 
reverent substitution by tradition of the title in 
place of a pronoun. Our Lord ]■ ■■■ ! IT’ ■ 

action with that of the Baptist. 'A . i ^ 

than that He should say, ‘ J ohn the Baptist is 
come ... I am come ’ ? The title can be deemed 
here in no wise essential. 

It remains to glance at six : the First 

Gospel besides those already • ■ '■ ■■ '..in which 

‘ the Son of Man ’ is found prior to Peter’s confes- 
sion. Taking these cases in order of their occur- 
rence in the Gospel, it is sufficient as to the first, 
Mt 8^®, to note that its parallel is Lk 9®® — Le. 
according to St. Luke the incident of the scribe 
who volunteered to follow Jesus was subsequent to 
Peter’s confession. There is no reason to suspect 
here any misconception of our Lord’s words on the 
part of His translators. He cannot have said that 
in contrast to beasts and birds ‘man’ hath not 
where to lay his head. The contrast drawn is 
between such creatures and Himself, the Messianic 
‘ Son of Man.’ If even He had no resting-place. 
His followers might know thereby what hardship 
b" ^ Mt 10^ is quite 

' ■ - ' ■ ,.‘c order ; it belongs 

• ■’ ''I* • . ■■ ■■■ ■ 'on of the Twelve, 

and to a connexion in which a larger work was 
cp'ilciiijla/i'd than that with which they were then 
enrrusred. But the Evangelist, foil mv. ’ mg Ids pre- 
ference for topical arrangement, Iim- these 

later words to the instructions given to the Twelve 
when they were about to set out on their earliest 
missionary expedition. 

Mt when compared with Lk 12^® and with 
Mk 3®®, is found to be a combination of two different 
reports of our I.--.’' - -. a ’•■. as to M b* ■ a . ; . ‘ i- 
the Holy Sphi . ^ \\\' :\ ' has m- .../■• . '( ■ 

Son of Man,’ but it has the expression, quilo miique 
in the Gospels, ‘the sons of men.’ It riiu-> tlni',: 

‘ All their sins shall be forgiven unto the sons of 
men, and their blasphemies . . . but whosoever 
shaT bl,,--'l:«"!!.‘ {•'Mi::-.; the Holy Spirit. . . .’ In 
the : the unwonted phrase ‘the 

sons of ■ ■ ..i ji; and its place is taken by 

the lamiliar expression ‘ the Son of Man,’ and the 
entire saying is modified in accordance therewith. 
That St. Mark has the utterance in its genuine 
form is unquestionable. Whether’ it properly be- 
longs to the i^eriod before the incident at Caesarea, 
or, as St. Luke suggests, was later than it, it did 
not contain the title ‘the Son of Man.’ 

Mt 12^® (cf. Lk 11®®). It is sufficient to point 
out that St. Luke places this -J'-.'d'i, !«■ '-rdcr of 
time considerably later than doe- . ^l^. ■ . v , and 
as before, preference must be given to St. Luke in 
a niatter of chronological order. 

Finally, the parable of the Tares, in the explana- 
tion of w’hich the title apj)efir.s twice (Mt 
may, with good reason, be .>aid to belong to a late 
permd in our Lord’s minist ry. Tr owes its present 
position to^ St. Matthew’s desire to bring it into 
the collection of parables comprised in his 13th 
chapter. 


Thus, of the instances in which our Lord’s self- 
designation appears in the Synoptic Gospels prior 
to their recital of Peter’s confession at Csesarea 
Philippi, there is not one which can, on examination, 
be held to afford proof that this Messianic title 'vvas 
used by Him before His follower had declared Him 
to he the Messiah, or to invalidate the assumption 
that the use of the title by our Lord began at the 
time of that declaration, not earlier. 

In St. Matthew^s account of the incident at Csesarea there 
are remarkable additions, both to our Lord’s question and to 
Peter’s answer. In Mt 16^3 we read : ‘ Who do men say that the 
Son of Man is ? ’ "T' ■ - ■ ■ ‘ ‘ ‘ Thou art the Christ, the 

Son of the living ■■-I. !■ - le question is: ‘Who do 

men say that I am ? * The answer is simply : ‘ Thou art the 
Christ.’ " " I*' - with but slight variations, with 

St. Mark. ■' multitudes say that I am ? . . . 

Thei Christ of God.’ We hav^e here another case — the most 
notable of all such cases — ^in which the title has been substituted 
for the pronoun which our Lord employed ' * ■ , ' ‘ , 

in this case the additional clause was first ■ ■ 
answer, and that the substitution in our 
occasioned by it — a substitution which represents tne aesired 
answer as already provided in the statement of the question. 
TT.'li/* ■). 'ill "nv be right ' - doctrinal interests 

nr: u •- .■ '.d.n. for such ; • - ‘ ■ v ^ cit. vol. i. p. 258) 

that ‘the First ;.pi).-;!rs as the theologian, who sees 

in the ‘‘Son of 'F.-.m of the “Son of God,” and so 

prepares the way for the doctrine of the two natures.’ Whether 
I* ‘ to be ascribed to St. Matthew himself, 

<■» ■ •• ■ „ ■ V •' due to the theological tendency of a 

later hand, may be regarded as an open question. 

For other instances than those already cited of 
this variation — the title appearing in one Gospel, 
but not in the parallel passage in another, or in 
the other two — see Lk 12® as compared with Mt 10 ®® ; 
Mt 16®®, cf. Mk 9^ and Lk 9®^ ; Mk 10^® and Mt 20®®, 
cf. Lk 22®7 ; Mk 8®^ and Lk 9®®, cf. Mt 16®b 

As to the occurrence of ‘ the Son of Man ’ in the 
earlier chapters of the Fourth Gospel, it need here 
only be pointed out that such occurrence is in 
entire accord with the representation of St. John, 
that from their earliest association with Him our 
Lord’s followers knew that He was the Divine Christ. 
The declaration of ■Mc-.-hilndiip and the use of the 
title are concurrent in the Fourth Gospel as in the 
Synoptics. This agreement is to be emphasized 
here : the reconciliation of the view, which repre- 
sents our Lord’s Messiahship as declared from the 
outset of His ministry, with the threefold testimony 
that such declaration followed only when disciples 
had received prolonged training in the course of 
that ministry, does not come within the scope of 
oiir ])ro-eru ])urp()^c. The first occurrence of the 
•-eli-dc-igmiiii)!! iii St. John’s Gospel afibrds a 
striking parallel to our Lord’s use of it in response 
to Peters confession (Mk 8®®*®^). Nathanael de- 
clares Jesus to be ‘the Son of God . . . king of 
Israel,’ and to that confession Jesus responds with 
the promise : ‘Ye shall see the heaven opened and 
the angels of God ascending and upon 

the Son of Man ’ (Jn 1®^). Similarly , in 3^^ it is 
when Jesus has declared to Nicodemus that He has 
Himself descended from heaven and can therefore 
tell of heavenly things, that He goes on to designate 
Himself ‘the Son of Man,’ and to foretell His 
suffering on behalf of man. Here it may be noted 
that in the Fourth Gos] ^ as in the 

Syiiop(ic>, not a hint is "giwi! I'lr ih- title was 
im familiar and one that called for explaiuiiion. 
Nicodemus was not indisposed to ask qiic.^rions ; 
hut St. John leaves us to infer thal as to i\d< 
designation he found no difficulty. Three times 
in ch. 6 (vv.®'^* ®®* ®®), in connexion with the dis- 
course in which Jesus speaks of Himself as ‘the 
bread which came down out of heaven,’ the title 
occurs- . ■ ' ■ . ) ‘ . nd used to emphasize an 

open «.■ , ‘ ■ I- Lord’s claims as to His 

Person and Work. 

The later occurrences of the title in the Fourth 
Gospel all, with the exception of 9®® (if cLvdpdoirov 
be the right reading there), are found — as is the 
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case with most of its later occurrences in the 
Syaoji' It ' h. passages relating to our Lord’s 
Passion, or to the glory whicli would follow thereon. 
This fact suggests, at least in part, the answer to a 
further inquixy which must now be made. 

Why did our Lord adopt this in preference 
to any other Messianic title ? — Nowhere does He 
tell us in precise terms ; but His usage leaves no 
room to doubt that its attraction lay in its freedom 
from the limitations which beset other Messianic 
names. 

(a) First and foremost, it permitted the blending 
of the conception of the Buffering Servant with that 
of the Messianic King, That was the great en- 
Lirg(‘iiieT- which Jesus gave, in His use of it, to 
ll!(i lilio 1](‘ adopted. True, there was nothing in 
Daniel’s delineation of ‘ one like unto a son of man ’ 
to suggest such a blending, but there Avas also 
nothing to preclude it. Whether the coming of 
the heavenly Son of Man in glory, and for universal 
dominion, was to be preceded by a coming* in 
humiliation and a reascensio'- ' suliering, 

the writer of Daniel did not ■ 'i. lii. what the 
prophet failed to disclose, Jesus revealed. He was 
indeed the son of man, whom Daniel beheld, but 
passing through a phase of existence anterior to 
that of which the seer had a glimpse, and a phase 
which none were anticipating. Jesus was indeed 
the Messiah \ but the expectations which gathered 
about that name made no allowance for that which 
was foremost in the purpose for which He came to 
earth. Hence, no sooner did His disciple exclaim 
‘Thou art the Christ,’ than ‘he began to teach 
them [the disciples] that the Son of Man must suffer 
many things, and be rejected by the elders and 
the chief priests and the scribes, and be killed, 
and after three days rise again.’ Put even so, — 
as a fresh disclosure concerning the Son of Man, — 
the teaching was not easy of reception, as Peter’s 
remonstrance showed ; but to have said at that 
juncture that the ‘Son of David,’ or ‘the Christ,’ 
must suffer and be killed, had been to make the 
teaching yet harder of reception. 

As Dalman says (op. p. 265) : ‘ The name Messiah denoted 
the Lord of the Messianic age in His capacity as Ruler ; in 

reality it ■ ; ■ ■ had taken 

place, nc ■ . ^ actual pos- 

sessor of the Messianic dignity are, m fact, unimaginable 
according to the testimony of the prophets. When Jesus 
attached to the Messianic confession of Peter the first intima- 
tion of His violent death, He did so in order to make it clear 
that the entrance upon His sovereignty was still far distant. 
. . . But the “one like unto n >on of man ” of Dn MPl 1 '> 

receive the sovereignty. It was possible 1h:u -u- '-nouM a’-*-) no 
one who had undergone suffering and death.’ 

Hence, in reiterated statements to the disciples 
concerning the death toward which He moved, the 
invariable bolf-de'-ignation on the lips of our Lord 
is ‘the Son of Man.’ See Mk 10^* 

and the parallels in St. Matthew and St. Luke. 
Only when the Crucifixion and the Resurrection 
were accomplished facts, in the light of which His 
disciples might discern how false and misleading 
had been their narrow conception of what Messiah- 
ship could be, does Jesus speak to them of Himself 
in other terms : ‘ Behoved it not the Christ to suffer 
these things ? ’ and again : ‘ Thus it is written that 
the Christ should suffer ’ (Lk 24^®- 

(h) If ‘the Son of Man’ was a title capable of 
being associated with suffering and death, it was 
a title already associated with the glorious coming 
of One who ' - ‘dd 7,n over a world 
in which the poxvers of evil should no more have 
stoay. That was the form of expectation present 
to the mind of Jesus as He passed on His way to 
the baptism of suffering, and that was the form of 
Messianic hope which He sought to strengthen in 
His followers as He spoke to them, growing 
frequency, of the coming of ‘ the Son of Man.’ The 


utterances concerning the return of ‘ the Sun of 
Man ’ in glory, and tlie predictions that ‘ the Son 
of Man ’ must suffer and die, are in strict correla- 
tion (see Bousset, Jesus, p. 92 ff.). It is this coming 
from heaven, this realization of the Kingdom of 
heaven upon earth, to wjiich Jesus looks forward. 
Wholly unlike the anticipations entertained ^ by 
men around Him concerning the Davidic Messiah, 
the vision of Daniel is that which Jesus again and 
again calls to mind. He will come ‘ in the glory 
of the Father with the holy angels ’ (Mk 8^®) ; ‘ They 
shall see the Son of Man coming in clouds with 
great power and glory’ (Mk 13-^; see also 14'-); 
‘ When the Son of Man shall come in his glory and 
all the angels with him, then shall he sit on the 
throne of his glory : and before him shall be 
gathered all the nations : and he shall separate 
them one from another . . .’ (Mt ^ This 

function of separation, of judgment, is not in the 
Danielic sketch of ‘ the son of man ’ ; it is a feature 
added by our Lord. In Daniel the jntlgxuent is 
effected by the Most High. It is ^igiiiricint of 
much, that Jesus, while adopting and cii'mg that 
prophecy, does not hesitate to modify ii in this 
important particular, and to declare that it is He 
who will come to be our Judge (cf. Jn 5-'^). 

(c) If ‘ the Son of Man,’ telling of descent from 
heaven, spoke of a closer association with God than 
did any other current Messianic title, so did it speak 
also of closer association with 'man — with the race. 
All narrow particularism falls awajr. Fie who 
bears this title is no mere ‘ Son of David,’ or ‘ King 
of Israel.’ Esixecially when regard is bad to the 
idiomatic use of nn in Aramaic, as of p in Hebrew, 
such a title expresses in the strongest possible way 
that He who is called by it has the nature and the 
qualities of [mankind, and that He who calls Him- 
self by it claims thereby relationship with man 
everywhere. 

It is in such reasons as these that we may find 
the true clue to our Lord’s adoption of this name — 
not in its supposed unfaniiliarity, nor in an ambi- 
guity enabling the speaker to use it in one sense, 
while He could confidently anticipate that it would 
be understood in anotJ^er by His hearers. 

5. IHhy did our Lord’s followers, with the 
rverptio" of Stephen, not Mppl,v this title to 
S* i*i ; fact that a ' ■ ’■■■ which meets 

us so frequently in the Gospels is, with the single 
exception of Ac 7®®, wholly absent from the rest of 
the NT, is remarkable and significant. But of 
what? Wellhausen and Lietzmann answer, of 
this : that it was unknown to St. Paul and the 
other writers of the Epistles and to the author of 
’ ■ I \ }‘lyj ''-c that such a title was employed by 
Jo-i!-, iiiul S'lji; the presumption is that only after 
their day was it introduced into the Gospels. But 
how this could be done, and how such an important 
modification of the most cherished records of the 
Church could be carried out with such enduring 
success, there is nothing to show. Certainly it is 
not safe to conclude that St. Paul and other NT 
writers did not know that this was our Lord’s self- 
ue-igtijuioii bovaiise they make no direct reference 
10 it. _ Schmiodol {l.c, p. 260 f.) points to Fle as 
affording evidence that the name was not unknown 
to the writer of that Epistle. Similarly, he holds 
that St. Paul in 1 Co 15^^ makes his reference to 
Ps 8 because of the presence in that psalm of the 
terms which he associated with his Lord — ‘ the 
Son of Man.’ Schmiedel is on firmer ground when 
he goes on to rebut the contention, that had St. 
Paul known of the title he must have cited it in 
such a verse as 1 Co He urges that it should 
be borne in mind that St. Paul wrote for Greeks, 
who would not, like the Jews, understand by ‘ the 
son of man’ simply ‘man,’ but would take ‘son’ 
quite literally. To this may be added that, ai)art 
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from the suggestion of a purely luimar, 
which Gentiles might receive from the . h • , : 
would for them lay an undue, and therefore a mis- 
leading, stress on our Lord’s humanity. To the 
Jew ‘the Son of Man’ suggested the Lord from 
heaven ; not so to the Gentile. Where the associa- 
tion of the name with heavenly origin and majesty 
could not be assumed, there the Apostles and early 
exponents of Christianity adopted other terms as 
they spoke or wrote of their risen and ascended 
Lord, and proclaimed Him as ‘ the Christ, the Son 
of God’ (Jn 20^^). To use the words of Dalman 
{op. cit. p. 266), ‘ the Church was quite justified in 
refusing, on its part, to give currency to the title ; 
for in the meantime “ the Son of Man ” had been set 
upon the throne of God, and was, in fact, no longer 
merely a man, but a Ruler over heaven and earth, 
“the Lord,” as St. Paul in the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians, and the Teaching of the Apostles in 
its apocalyptic statement, rightly designate Him 
who comes with the clouds of heaven.’ 

In short, the absence of the title ‘the Son of 
Man ’ fropi other early Christian records than the 
Gospels, is ,nii of the widening ■: -iT (he 

Church’s appeal beyond the confines •-■ -! .•■.•i*- \ ; 
its retention in the Gospels is no less significant of 
the fidelity wdth which the words of Jesus were 
preserved by His followers. 

Literature. — For a summary of va ' «• i”.’ ' - of 

‘the Son of Man,’ see articles by Driv ’ i* N. 

Schmidt in EBi ; and Baldensperger in / c •, .)00, 

Hefte 6 und 7. Many of the more important modern contribu- 
tions have already been indicated. Of those not directly cited 
may be mentioned : ' T" " ' ' ■ Bruce, 

Ki>igdom of God; , ■■ ■ , Bartlet, ib. 

Dec. 1892; - . , ■ ' / . .. - p the ChrUtian Messiah; 

Wendt, jfAe « Keim, J’eszis ; Weiss, 

Life of Christ. GEORGE P. GOULD. 

SON OF PERDITION See Judas Iscariot, 

ii. {g). 

SON OF THE LAW.— See Boyhood and Edu- 
cation. 

SONS OF THUNDER.— See Boanerges. 

SOP. — 1. The meaning of the loord. — ‘ Sop ’ occurs 
in EV only in Jn (AVm ‘morsel’). It 

is akin in derivation to ‘sup’ and ‘soup,’ and 
denotes food soaked in liquid before being eaten. 
The Gr. word in each case is ^pojpLov, dim. of \l/ca/j.6sj 
‘ a morsel.’ does not occur in LXX, but 

T/'cuAtds is found in Ru 2'^^, Job 31^’’, and in EV is 
rendered ‘morsel.’ Its use in Ruth — ‘Dip thy 
morsel in the vinegar’ — is exactly analo- 

gous to that of -il/oifiLov in John. 

2. The nature of the sop given to Judas. — Eders- 
heim {LT ii. 506) and others, on the ^ound especi- 
ally of the definite art. {rh xpoy/nlov. Edersheim says, 
‘ Mark the definite article — not “ a sop ” ’), hold that 
it was a specific sop, used at the Passover supper 
in the time of Christ, which consisted of a piece of 
the flesh of the Paschal lamb, a piece of unleavened 
bread, and some bitter herbi . 
and dipped in the .■ ■ • . 

dates, and other fruits, mixed with vinegar — and 
then passed round to the company by the host. 
Jesus, as the host at the Last Supper, would hand 
this sop, first of all, to Judas, who is supposed to 
have occupied the place of chief honour at the 
table (see art. Passover [I.], p. 326^, and Upper 
Room). It is not enough to brush this view aside, 
as Meyer does, on the ground that, according to 
John, the Last Supper was not a Passover meal; 
for, even though it was not the regular Passover 
of the Jews, it may have been a Supper of a similar 
kind (see art. Passover [II.], p. 327^). On the 
other hand, Edersheim’s argument from the definite 
art. is precarious, since its use in v.^®^ is doubtful 
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(see WH) ; and, in any case, the r.\ a llg(•li'^t. writing 
long afterwards and witli a in-ohnind ''en>e of the 
momentous character of tiie incident, probably 
wrote ‘ the sop,’ meaning thereby ‘ the tragic sop,’ 
‘ that fatal sop ’ — wdiich sealed the traitor’s doom. 
It seems much more probable, then, that this sop 
was not the specific Paschal soi3 passed round to 
the company by the host, but a particular sop that 
Jesus offered to Judas on purely personal grounds. 
At an Oriental feast the host sometimes |)resented 
a guest with a special tit-bit from the food on the 
table, as a distinguishing mark of his favour. And 
it was not by any accident of Judas’ position at the 
table, but because of a deep purpose in the heart 
of Jesus, that this sop was given. 

3. Its significa7ice . — This ofiering of the so^d to 
Judas, which is not mentioned by the Synopti^ts 
(though Mt- and Mk. make Jesus say that the 
betrayer should be the one who dipped his hand 
with Him in the dish [Mt 26-®, Mk 14®*^]), comes 
before us with ad ■ (a) It was 

a sign given to the . ■ * , i response to 

his question, ‘ Lord, who is it ? ’ that Judas was the 
one of the company who was about to betray his 
Master (vv.-®* [h) But it was much more than 

this. There was nothing hypocritical on Christ’s 
part in the action. He did not make a show of 
friendliness to Judas merely for the sake of giving 
John a private sign. What was commonly under- 
stood to be a token of hospitable goodwill was, 
without doubt, meant in this case to be the expres- 
sion of a feeling deeper than any ordinary human 
affection, and at the same time to be a last appeal 
to the better nature of this erring disciple, with a 
note of warning underlying the appeal (cf. vv.^®’ 2 ^). 
A whole world of blessed possibility lay for Judas 
in that proffered sop ; Divine love was in it, and 
free forgiveness, and full restoration — if only he 
would repent of his meditated crime. And just 
because of the immensity of meaning that lay in 
Christ’s gift was the awf uiness of its result. J udas 
‘received the sop’ (v.®“), and doubtless ate it. He 
understood what Jesus wished him to understand 
— the mingled love and warning and promise and 
appeal iliat- lay in His act. But at this crisis of 
his fate he closed his ears to Christ’s offers and his 
heart to Cl s iI - 1 .j > . i i-t >. And immediately the light 
that still i i • ‘ Mm was turned into darkness. 
For ‘after the sop, then [rdre — at that very moment] 
Satan entered into him.’ ‘The violent effort he 
made to close his heart to the heavenly power 
opened it to the powers of evil’ (Godet). Jesns 
knew that all was over. ‘That thou doest,’ He 
said, ‘do quickly’ (v.^’^). And so Jud.-.-. 
received the sop^ [note the significant i ior 
the ominous word], ‘ went out straightway : and it 
was night.’ 

T . 'I'-:”. T1 . T ■ ; Hastings’ D jB, 

I - 3 ^ I : 'V . T- : 

r-K-- .. iJ v. . -!. , LnT i'. - : I ; 

J. O. Lambert. 

SORROW, MAN OF SORROWS.— We shall find 
in the Gospels no theory of sorrow, or abstract 
discussion of the problem p.ii'i Jind suffering. 
The problem is taken for gianic.i. jr;«l a solution is 
given. The solution is cxjjerimental, and centres 
round the life of Christ. If we ask why sorrow 
comes, the answer is not >]»('cnlativc, but j)ractical ; 
we are simply pointed to lli< cvijeriorico (lie 12). 
\ ■ ’*■ . bhe method of this article will be to 

• . ■ ■ Christ as the Mau of Sorrows, and 

afterwards with the meaning of sorrow in human 
life generally, and particularly in the life of the 
Christian. 

1. The ‘Man of Sorrows.’ — The phrase comes 
from Is 53® (nbxDD ; LXX, Mpunros 4v rrhirfS 
&v ; Vulg. virum dolorum). 
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Objection has been taken {e.g. by Cheyne, G. A. Smith, 
Skinner, Workman) to the rendering ‘sorrows,^ ‘ pains’ being 
preferred in this verse and the next as a nearer parallel to 
(‘sickness’ rather than ‘ grief’). But the Oxford Heh, Lex. 
gives many instances of both the vb. and noun as referring to 
mental pain, and classes this passage under that head. While 
allowing that the picture in Isaiah is primarily of physical suffer- 
ing, we may without hesitation retain the familiar rendering of 
AV and BV. 

The title is never applied to Christ in the NT. 
It belongs, in fact, to popular rather than to 
technical phraseology, expressing in picturesque 
form what th. i b,-. -.'^ans hy speaking of 
Christ as the ■ "s. .■ "i '^•■rvant of Jehovah.’ 
Either phrase i* *■■! = . *■ ■ ■ ■ .i'K that the cJ 

Is 53 was in a rrue sense luiiiiled in I i iin. ' Wi m 
ever may have been the primary historical hearing 
of that passage, it is generally admitted that in the 
time of Christ there was no expectation of a suffer- 
ing Messiah. The indications of the Gospels and 
Acts agree completely with the evidence of pre- 
Christian Jewish literature. ‘The idea of the 
Messiah’s sufferings is not found in any Jewish 
document up to the close of the first century’ 
(Stanton, Jewish and Christian Messiah, p, 123). 
‘ Man of Sorrows ’ would have been the last title to 
have caught the popular imagination of that age. 
‘ Son of David ’ expressed the contemporary hopes 
of what the Messiah was to he. That the one title 
has he€-' ■ ■ ■ r i h;. the other is signifi- 

cant. '^r •' -■i-''. I or less materialistic, 
pointing to an earthly kingdom. The other ex- 
presses the universal attraction of Christ, His 
spiritual empire over the hearts of men, and the 
means by which His influence has been won. See, 
further, art. Messiah. 

2. The nature of the sorrows of Christ. — 

Though, as noted above, the phrase ‘Man of 
Sorrows’ may be retained as the translation of 
Is 53^, there can he little doubt that the general 
picture of the passage in its literal sense is of one 
visited with the exi ’ suffering, a 

Job ; many see in it ■ ■ * ’ ' ■ a leper, as in 

Ps 88. If the view ■ : I it was never 

intended to apply to an individnal, hut was typical 
of the nation, or of part of it, it will none the less 
remain true that the figure the writer has chosen 
is that of bodily sickness. The sorrows of Christ 
were not of this nature, nor was His appearance 
unattractive, still less repulsive, as of one suffering 
from a loathsome disease. In the Gospels hut little 
stress is laid on the physical sufferings even of the 
last days. He Himself expressly deprecates so 
doing (Lk 23^®). He once refers to the privations 
of His life (Lk 9®®) in order to check one who had 
not counted the cost ■ f -1 ' ■ i \ ii*.’ 

from the Cross (Jn 1 j , ‘si > . -.k wi. ■“ II « !■■ \:.y 
needs. Where the i b ( • i ; g 1 1 i of IT i - own sufferings 
comes to His mind, \ '.\o inipr<‘->iori we have is of 
spiritual sorrow (Mk 10*^ 15®^, Lk 12®®, Jn 12^), 

and commentators of all schools have connected 
this sorrow with His contact and conflict with sin. 
He sighs at the presence of the deaf and dumb man 
(Mk 7^^). When face to face with death, He is 
moved with sympathetic compassion (Lk 7^®) ; He 
groans in spirit, is troubled, and weeps (Jn 11®^). 
The 11 rule living thought in these passages seems to 
be IIU Miiise of what lies behind human suffering. 
So ii 1 - Jiff('n‘ri< degree-, of sin at which His sorrow 
is iinplieo •»!* e.\pTo-'-ed ; — dulness, unbelief, or 
hardness of heart m the disciples (Mt 16®, Mk 8^^ 
919 IQU 1427.37 Xijk 2238, Jn 14®) the wHful blind- 
TiO'S^r and o^ipoJtuni of His country men (Mk3®6® 8^®, 
Lk S])ecia]ly mI ' he laments over 

Jerusalem (.Mt 233^, l.k Ii" ,. M-* is grieved at 

ingratitude (Lk 17^^, at lack of ln)>pliJilii y • Lk 7^), 
at the profanation of the Templi‘ (Mi 2J al)ove 
all, at the treachery of Judas (Mt 26®®, Jn 13®'). 
He feels sorrowful compassion over the multitude 


without a sheiilierd (Mt Mk 6®"^). On the other 
hand. His joy is nentioned at the con- 
quest or removal ■ / : 18'3, Lk 10®' 15®). A 

study of these passages will show the sense in which 
He was a Man of Sorrows. On the one hand, He 
was brought into a relation to sin from which His 
nature shrank, and which even seemed at its 
climax to lead to a separation from God (Mk IS®*'). 
On the other hand, in His conflict against sin He 
was spiritually alone. He knew more clearly than 
any the nature of sin and its results. He saw what 
man might be if lie chose, and what in fact he was. 
He realized every hour the tragic irony of the 
situation, that He had come to His own and they 
would not receive Him. The horror of His rejec- 
tion by His countrymen lay not so much in the 
suffering it implied for Himself, as in their own loss 
of oi)portunity. Is 53 was ■ ■ ■' . AT. u 

did not perceive or desire the . ■ Hi .■!'■' ■ . 

They despised and rejected His message ; they hid 
their face from Him because they could not bear to 
look on the splendour of the goodness and love He 
came to reveal.* 

3. The necessity of sorrow in the life of Christ 

came from the siDiritual character of His work. 
From the point of view of the disciples, and the 
popular conception of the Messiah, a certain 
amount of conflict and hardship could readily he 
allowed for. The Koman could not be expected to 
yield without a blow ; and as it became clear that 
opposition from within His own nation was to be 
expected, temporary disappointments and mis- 
understandings would fall within the disciples’ 
scheme of the future. They were ready for the 
hardships of an earthly struggle, i.c. to drink His 
cup as they understood it. They were not pre- 
pared for the Cross, because they had not a deep 
enough conception of His work. Not Roman or 
Sadducee, but sin, was the enemy ; His end was 
the establishment of a spiritual and universal 
empire. The national mission of the Son of David 
had passed into the world-wide mission of the 
Servant of Jehovah, t and the means which might 
have sufficed for the one would no longer serve the 
other. His work moved on a higher plane, and 
the weapons of His warfare must be more mys- 
terious and spiritual than any outward miracle. 
These weapons were the attractive and atoning 
power of service, and sorrow. Mk 10^ shows this 
clearly. The Cross, the life of service, and all it 
implied of sorrow and suffering, were necessary 
because He had come to give His life a ransom for 
many (cf. Jn 12®®). 

The fuller discussion of the redemptive value of 
Christ’s sufferings belongs to other articles (see 
art. Atonement). It must suffice here to insist 
on what all theories admit, that only as Sufferer 
could He he Saviour. He had come to serve God 
as man ; therefore suffering was necessary to the 
])erfection of His obedience (He 2'® 5®). It is a fact 
or' that as the Sufferer He has conquered 

and drawn men unto Him. The title ‘ Man of 
Sorrows ’ expresses, more perhaps than any other, 
His attractive power ; it has been the inspiration 
of Christian art and music. The thought under- 
lying it is not primarily any logical theory of 
Atonement, but the all-culMMcing ^yniiiaihx of 
the God-man. His ‘Come unto me’\ML ll'-'y is 
a comfortable word, because it is spoken by One 
‘who, in that he himself suffered being tempted, 

* From this point of view the nearest parallel to Christ is 
Jeremiah, the ‘ man of sorrows’ of the OT. There, too, we have 
the one standing in moral solitude over against the whole 
nation, in bitterness of soul because he knows that none will 
listen to his message. If, as is often thought, his experience 
had some share in moulding the conception of Is 63, that 
oiiaplcr forms a (Jose link between him and Christ, pointing 
hack to the one and forward to the other (cf. G. A. Smith, 
T'-atah, \ol. ii. ch. 2, etc.). 

f See ^^o^kIllaIl, Th& Servant of Jehovah, ch. vii. 
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is able to succour them that are tempted’ (He 2^® 
31 ^ cf. Mt 817). 

I. The Christian conception of sorrow. — Sorrow 
is, properly speaking, a psychological term, being 
a description of a state of mind. It should be 
distinguished from the suffering, mental or physi- 
cal, which may be its occasion. We may define it 
as the sense of discord, the consciousness that things 
are not as they should be, in ourselves, or in the 
world. It is an experience peculiar to man, and 
can be attributed to animals only by an effort 
of i^ersonihcation.* In the fact of its being a 
privilege peculiar to man we may begin to see 
something of its purpose, 

‘ The inherent necessity in man of sorrow . . . testifies that 
his essential constitution and nature, as man, is something 
which all this world’s life and the conditions of it-— by the very 
fact that they are what they are — cannot match and cannot 
satisfy. The very constitution of Ms being and the necessary 
conditions of his life are out of harmony together. They do not 
and cannot fit ; the one is too small to satisfy the other. Set 
man, being what man is, in this world, as the conditions of this 
world are, and the necessary result is, sooner or later, sorrow * 
(Moberly, Sorrow ^ Sin, and Beauty, p. 7). 

To a creature made in the image of God, sorrow is 
the necessary condition of the struggle against sin 
in an imperfect world. Given the fact of sin, 
suffering ceases to he a problem. Only in a perfect 
state could it be desirable that sorroAv and sighing 
should flee away. 

Hence if sorro^v i-j ji-h uf * ■ ’ 

being, we shall ;ii ‘«<i tija . ; ■ ’ 

sense the privilege of the Christian. The second 
Beatitude (Mt 5^) speaks absolutely of its blessed- 
ness. The seems to he that 

dissatisfacti--*! ■ y are will lead to 

the effort to -A' ' ■ " l>' - within the soul, 

i,e, sin, is specially in view. Mourning is the 
evidence of the break-up of the self-complacency 
which is the chief obstacle to the Kingdom of God. 
Sorrow, indeed, is of no value unless it leads to the 
striving after higher things. There is no blessed- 
ness attached to vain regret for the past (Mt 25^^ 
27^5 Mk 10^^), or to the sorrow which finds its vent 

in wearj -I - iii'ic,;-; of bi prayer (Lk 22^^). The 

hearing 'ir p:i or otherwise, is in itself 

neutral ; i i- * ■!■ ■ : iw 'U-Ix whenit is the means of 
rooting out from the self a cause of offence (Mt 5^, 
etc. ). The sorrow which is fruitful is the travail 
which issues in the birth of a new life (Jn 12^^ 16^^). 
The one object of the purging is that the branch 
may bring forth more fruit (Jn 15^), 

If sorrow is a necessary accompaniment of the 
attempt to right things in oneself, it will also 
■■ the attempt to right things in the 

■!. I: was Christ’s experience, and it will be 
the experience of His followers (Jn 15^^ etc.) as 
they share His work.^ The traditional saying of 
Christ that ‘he who is near me is near the nre’ 
(Grig. Rom. in Jer. xx. 3) is at least authentic in 
spirit. The disciples must hear the cross He bears 
(Mk 8®^), drink His cup, and be baptized with His 
baptism (Mk 10^^), carry His yoke (Mt 11^®). The 
sword must pierce the virgin’s heart because of her 
nearness to Him (Lk 2®®) ; even the Innocents suffer 
iincon^cioiL-ly on account of their connexion with 
1 liiii AH 2‘ '). The via dolorosa is the only road to 
union with Hini.f 

In Jn 16 the sorrow of the disciples is contrasted 
with the transient joy of the world. The world 
rejoices (16^®) ‘ as having been freed from one who 
was a dangerous innovator as well as a condemner 
of its ways ’ (Westcott, ad loc.) ; i.e. it is satisfied to 
have no Christ, even to have removed Him, and is 

■* See the remarkable passage in Ro 822, where Nature is 
represented as sharing in the imperfection and hopes of man. 
Cf. Sandaj^-Headlam, ad loo. 

t It need hardly be added that this thought dominates the 
rest of the NT {e.g. Ph 3io, Col 124, i p 413). 


content with things as they are. The sorrow of 
the disciples is connected with the departure of 
Clirist. The lu-imary reference is to the immediate 
ciisis, but in all ages His disciples will have sorrow 
in all that hinders their full vision of Him, the 
complete establishment of His Kingdom, and His 
return in glory. Though He has overcome the 
world, they must have tribulation in it, till the 
victory won ideally is realized in fact ( 16^®). Sorrow 
cannot be completely turned into joy till what is, 
is identical with what should he, till He returns 
again and we see Him as He is (1 Jn 3“). As we 
said before, we find no abstract discussion of the 
nature and meaning of sorrow. The solution of 
the iDroblem is found in the experience of Christ, 
which is the experience of the Christian.* Sorrow 
is bound up with evei. " ■ to combat sin in 
the self and in the ■ ' is the reaction 

against sin, and those who feel this most keenly 
must drink most deeply of the cup. The consola- 
tion lies in the fact that the disciple is sharing the 
lot of His master here, and will share His joy 
hereafter (Mt 19'-^®, Ro 8^^^ o Ti 2^^). 

5. Sorrow and happiness. — It would he an 
-h ;:■•'« treatment of the teaching of Christ to 
■ ■ ■ . ■ • • sorrow merely as the condition of future 

happiness. Christianity is a religion of present 
happiness. An exultant joy is the note of the 
songs which hailed Christ’s birth. Joy is a present 
fruit of the Spirit (Gal 5^^) ; the Kingdom of God 
is now joy and peace (Bo 14^7), xhe promises of 
the Eew J&eaven and the New Earth are not purely 
'"b',.* .1 ; they belong, ideally at least, to our 
I’: ‘»-ieof the characteristic paradoxes of 

Christianity is that its sorrow and happiness co- 
exist. Again we turn first to the experience of 
Christ. He is the Man of Sorrows, yet we cannot 
think of Him for a moment as an y man. 

He rather gives us the picture -‘f .-‘u m' and 
unclouded happiness. Beneath not merely the 
outward suffering, hut the sorrow of 

heart, there is deeper still a •••-rinr.iia! joy, derived 
from the realized presence of His Father, and the 
consciousness that He is doing His work. Unless 
tills is remembered, the idea of the Man of Sorrows 
is sentimentalized and exaggerated. And again 
the disciple shares the experience of His master. 
Neither Christ nor the true Christian can for a 
moment wish, like a Job or a Jeremiah, that he 
had never been born. The Beatitudes express His 
own humanly discovered secret of happiness ; He 
has Himself known the blessedness of mourning, 
though never, of course, over His own sin, and He 
imparts the secret to His follower. And though 
the promises of Jn 16 can be completely realized 
only when the Christian departs to be with Christ 
(Ph 1^), yet even now His joy is in him and is 
fulfilled ( Jn 15^^) ; even now, in prayer and in com- 
munion with Him, he knows the joy Avhich no man 
can take from him (Jn ‘ Sorrowful, yet 

always rejoicing’ (2 Co 6^*^), is the paradox of the 
gospel, and each side of the paradox is needed to 
counteract an unbalanced view of life. On the one 
hand, sorrow is no figment of the imagination, to 
be thought away. It is a fact of life, and a neces- 
sary fact, necessary to the perfection of the sinless 
One, much more to our own ; the condition of all 
progress and of all true work for God. This is the 
truth ignored by the ‘sky-blue’ optimism, which 
strives to live ever in the sunshine and blind'- itself 
to sin.f On the other hand, sorrow is not the last 
word of life. The world is a K6o:/aos, a creation of 
order and beauty. We find in Christ’s teaching 

* ‘ The real Christian looks at sorrow not from without, bnt 
from within, and does not approach its speculative difficulty till 
he is aware by experience of its practical power ’ (Jrux Mundi^^, 
P- 89). 

+ See James, Varieties of Religimis Eixperience, p. 80 ff. 
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nothing of the sentimental attitude, which looks 
' • . 'r ' ‘ ’ dth <.:<nii[)liu*cii('y, as though it were 

■ •; To Him evil i'^ evil, and suffering 

is ' !■* : He came as the Saviour to destroy 

th(- »■. ii* Christianity is in strong contrast to 
Buddhism, and to all forms of morbid asceticism. 
Bacon’s aphorism that ‘ prosperity is the blessing 
of the OT, adversity the blessing of the NT,’ is 
true only when it is understood that beneath the 
adversity, and the sorrow of heart which it brings, 
there is even here and noAV the peace which passeth 
understanding, the joy which comes of union Avith 
Christ, of sympathy with man, and of work for 
God. 

Litbeature. — Davidson, OT P - ' • 22); Stanton, 

Jewish and Christian Messiah \ u vol. ii. ; 

Moberly, SorroWy Sin^ and Beauty ; Du Bose, Gospel in the 
Gospels ; Luce Mundiy ‘ The Problem of Pain ’ ; Workman, The 
Servant of Jehovah. C. W. EmMET. 

SOUL. — In every act of thinking, a distinction 
exists between the thinker and his thought, or, as 
it is otherwise expressed, between the self and the 
not-self, the ego and the non-ego, the thinking 
subject and the object of thought. This ego, 
self, or thinking subject, is denominated the soul 
or spirit {Trveviaa, nn ; see SPIRIT) ; 
often also, both in the OT and NT, the heart 
{KapdloL, 2^, nnS ; see Heart). In the OT the soul 
is sometimes confused Avitli the blood or with some 
important physical organ, but in the NT it is 
clearly distinguished from the body as an im- 
material principle, the seat of conscious person- 
rh'"^y. ■''^^''ntially immortal (Mt 10-® etc. ; see 
There was much speculation in 
our Lord’s time, and had been for some two cen- 
turies, on the mysterious questions of the soul’s 
origin and destiny. Some, following Plato and 
Philo, believed in its eternal pre-existence (cf. Wis 
§19 jiY) • others (mainly orthodox Rabbis) in its 
creation at the creation of the world (cf. 2 Es 4^ff‘) ; 
others in its : ‘‘i • v. (Slavonic Enoch 

23®); others p- li.'i- i'-,. irity) in its eon- 
creation Avith the body, Avhicli is <i]ip}n-0'''.ny the 
doctrine of the OT (Is 44*^- ^4 491- s. Job 31-';. A 
feAv supported the Platonic speculation of metem- 
psychosis (so iij'pjivoiitly Josephus; see BJ III. 
viii. 5). The di-vipK:-' of Jesus Avere aAvare of 
these discussions, and on one occasion asked Him 
whether a certain man had been born blind as a 
penalty for sins committed by him in . 
state of existence. It is a significant 'i 1 
of the economy of revelation that Jesus avoided 
entering upon the discussion (Jn 9^).+ 

1, The use of tl/vx'n in the Gospels. — In the 
Pauline Epistles, as is well known, there is 
frequently a decided difference of meaning be- 
tAveen and TTved/aa. There ^vxn is used for 

the principle of life of the natural man, while 
irvevfMa is the principle of supernatural life which 
manifests itself in th<^ ro.uoTKM'.-dc Christian. Hence 
the derivative xpvxi-Kos (lire' l-m I I,\ • sonlish ’) comes to 
be used in .« ■h‘pr-‘vij!io! \ , and even in a bad sense 
(1 Co 12^^ .1,1 :> ’ . .id.ie But in the Gospels 

there is no such distinction of usage. As applied 
to the human soul, ^vxh and irved/xa are synonyms 
u I roil ghoul the range of their meaning. Thus in 
Tlx; of natural life, we have Mk 3^ cf. Jn 

1337 [-^xjxhY, and Mt 27®^ cf. Lk 23^^ Jn 19^® {irvevp.a). 
(For the lower sense of rrvevjaa, cf. also Mk 8^-, 
Lk 8®® 24^7. 39^ jj^ 13^^). S'® well as 

TTvevuu, i-cd uonaally for the soul in its 

highest ■ ; iv ii ic- (see, e.g,, Lk U®, where 

* So Hamack most admirably, in What is Christianity 7 
ch. vi. 

t The Creationist view of the soiiFs ori^n was held by aU 
Jews in our Lord’s time. The Traducianist hypothesis first 
appears in Tertullian (a.©, 200), 


the identity of ^^vx'l} and Trvev/aa (■'1 h-Gm 11\ ap- 
parent ; Mt 22^7 II . 1 p ._)■■- -■ 1 - ^ op 28 

etc. ; and even in the Pauline Epp. see 2 Co 
Eph 6®, Ph P7 ; cf. He 6'® In one passage 

(Jn 10^^) ^vxv seems even to stand for the rational 
or deliberating faculty {\6yos, voOs). There is, 
hoAvever, betAveen \jrvxv and Trvev/Ma, as used in the 
Gospels, one slight distinction. _ eni|)lm''i/c-, 

more strongly than Trvevjaa the idea of iixlividual 
- ■ TT nee ^vx^^ (not irveij/aara) is used 

: ’ or ‘ persons ’ (Ac 27^7^ 1 p • 

and it is usual to speak of tlie salvation or loss of 
the rather than of the iryevjaa (Mt 6^® 10®‘* 

1025.26^ Mk 8®®, Lk 9-^ 17=^=^ 2P®, Jn 12''^®, He 10^®, Ja 
121 520^ I p jay Yet the salvation of the Trpevjaa is 
alluded to (1 Co 5®, 1 Th 5'-^®). irvediJia, hoAveA’er, is 
not by any means a strictly impersonal term (see 
Mt 5^®, He 1^^). It is used like \pvxv to denote a 
disembodied soul (Lk 24^7.89^ He 12^®, 1 P 3'«, Rev 
6® 20^). In Mt 12^^ (a quotation from Is 42^) God is 
said to possess a xpoxv- In Jn 4-^^ He is said to be 
spirit {TTPevjaa). 

The following particular statements about the 
soul {\pvxv) a.re made in the Gospels. As the 
principle of physical life it is sustained by food 
(Mt 6-®) ; as the organ of spiritual life it ‘ magnifies 
the Lord ’ (Lk P®). It is capable of physical and 
sensuous pleasure (12^^), also of spiritual rest and 
refreshment (Mt IP^). It can suffer acute soitoav 
(Lk 2^) and anxiety (Jn lO^*^). It can grieve (Mt 
26^®) and love (22^’7y can be lost and saved 
(10®® etc.). At death it is yielded up (Jn 
12^*), but survives as a personal self-conscious being 
(Mt 10®® etc.).* See, further, Spirit. 

2. Christ’s teaching about the soul. — According 
to Jesus, the soul, being a man’s inmost self, the 
seat of his self-conscious personality, and inher- 
ently immortal (Mt 10®®), is precious beyond all 
price. Nothing can be accepted in exchange for 
it, and the gain of the whole Avorld will not com- 
pensate for its loss (16®®). Jesus drives home this 
truth in the parable of the Rich Fool, Avho said to 
his soul, ‘ Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for 
many years ; take thine ease, eat, drink, and be 
merry ’ ; and whom God rebuked with the aAvful 
words, ‘Thou fool, -b’ ■ ' ' , \e. the ministers 

of my voiigoaiuc) *■■ ■. ■ thy soul’ (Lk 

12i6-2iy Much is pels about the 

gain or loss of the soul, generally Avith a i>lay upon 
the double meaning of fox'll (‘life’ or ‘*soul ’). 
Most of these passages take the form of exhorta- 
tions to martyrdom, as, for instance, Mt 10®® ‘ He 
that findeth his soul {i.e. he that saves his life by 
denying me in time of persecution), shall lose it 
(by eternal punishment in Gehenna) ; and he that 
loseth his soul for my sake (i.e. he who confesses 
mein time of « 'jIi'-i.. and suffers a martyr’s 
death), shall i!!'x‘. ii dri Ixswen)’; (see also 16®®, Lk 
17®®, Jn 12®®). All these passages rexM piinx.iilv 
to martyrdom, but in their secondar\ r-i [ilir.-i 1 
teach that even lesser sufferings and '■ 1 

patiently for Christ’s sake have as their reward 
the salvation of the soul (Mt 10®®). The same idea 
is exprcss^ed in Lk 14^®, where the si range pbl•^l^^e 
‘to hate the soul’ is a rhetorical ox])rossion for 
willingness to suffer martyrdom or any lesser in- 
convenience for Jesus’ sake (cf. also Jn 12^). The 
gain or salvation of the soul means certainly its 
eternal happiness in heaven, and the loss or de- 
struction of the soul, as certainly, not its annihila- 
tion, but its eternal punishment in Gehenna. The 
endlessness of the soul’s final retribution is not 
simply an inference from the soul’s immortality, 

* It follows from this,^ that in the view of Jesus and the 
Twelve, the Q-iid ^vtv,u,oc, of man are ik-i (li'-iiticT |>i iti(‘iy)lcb 
as, according to some, St. Pan! alliriii'i in 1 Tli o-’-*, 

. I! . The language of the O- • ‘.'.'i.- - ^1. r-'-'-. <-‘v :<.»■ 
tne umty of the soul, and for a • i. ‘.m a*n! 

soul), not for a trichotomy (body, soul, and spirit). 
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but is established from Mt 25^® etc. 

Accordin.!- to the conceptions represented in the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus, retribution does not 
wait till the Last Day, but begins as soon as the 
soul leaves the body. At death the disembodied 
soul passes to a ‘middle state’ (Hades), where, if 
righteous, it experiences rest and refreshment in 
‘Abraham’s bosom,’ or ‘Paradise’; or, if un- 
rigiitcv)!!-, expiatory jDunishment (symbolized as a 
lor'iss-ni !ng flame) in a limbus or ‘prison,’ which is 
separated by an inn^assable barrier from the abodes 
of the righteous. The disembodied souls are repre- 
sented as conscious and intelligent, able to converse 
with one ’"another, and interested in the welfare 
of their friends upon earth (Lk 16^^ 23^®, 1 P 
Kev 6^). 

‘ I .■ ' about the intermediate state is 

‘ ' > -ssible in it. The point has been 

Keeiu^^ deuaied, uul me ariirmative opinion seems to hav^e the 
better exegetical support. For (1) the NT represents not death, 
but the Second Advent, as the time when the soul will render 
its final account to God. Presumably, therefore, the middle 
state is included in the period of probation. (2) Christ appears 
to the present writer to teach that some sins may be forgiven 
after death (Mt 12 ^ 2 ) ; and at least to hint that even grievous 
sinners may be released from torments, after adequately ex- 
piating their crimes ( 526 ). ( 3 ) The torments of Dives seem to 
have been remedial in efect, causing him for the first time to 
interest himself in the spiritual welfare of others (Lk 1627). 
( ' 1 ' ‘ ’ T’ i'. Hades, and His preaching to the 

o r ' , i' ' 8)j plainly presuppose the possi- 

At the Last Day, according to Jesus, there will 
be a bodily resurrection of all men, followed by a 
final judgment, and a final settlement of the 
destiny of each soul (Mt 25®^"^®). The resurrection 
of the wicked is clearly taught in Mt 10^, Jn 
5^9. See, further, Resubhection of the Dead, 
Eschatology, Abraham (§ < Abraham’s bosom’), 
Paradise, Hell [Descent into]. 

Jesus claimed to stand in the same relation to 
human souls as God Himself ; and as the Lord of 
souls issued the universal invitation, ‘ Come unto 
me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden . . . 
and ye sliall find rest unto your souls ’ (Mt 11^^- ^®). 
He also declared that His special object in coming 
into the world was to save souls (Lk by laying 
down His own soul as a ransom ( Jn 10^^' 17®). 

3. The soul of Jesus. — If J esus was perfect man, 
it follows that He must have possessed not only a 
human body, but also a human soul and a human 
spirit ; and this is, in fact, the doctrine of the 
Gospels and of the NT generally. Thus He came 
to give His soul ^ ransom for many 

(Mt 20^^ li). After the interview with the Greeks 
(Jn 1227), His soul {^vxh) was troubled, and He 
doubted what to say. In Getlisemane His soul 
was exceeding sorrowful {irepLXvTrds icrriv ij Tj/vx^f f^ov, 
Mt 26®® II). There are similar references to His 
human spirit. He gToaned (or was angry) in spirit 
{iv€^pi]xi)craTO rep 7rvei//4ari, Jn 11®®) ; and was troubled 
in spirit [irapix^'n rv irve^pLari, IS®^). On the cross 
He commended His spirit to God [TrapcLrldefiai rb 
TTvevfid fiov, Lk 23*®), and yielded up His spirit 
{d(p7}Ke rb TrvevjjLa, Mt 27®® ; TrapidcoKe rb Trvevfici, 
Jn 19®®). After death, His Divine P» \ . 

still in hypostatic personal) unioM viii-, 
disembodied human spirit, descended to Hades, 
and there preached to the disobedient spirits in 
prison (1 P 3^®, cf. Eph 4®) ; visiting also, we infer 
from Lk 23^, that compartment of Hades which is 

^ Cf. the striking words of Clement of Alexandria : ‘ The 
Apostles, following the Lord, preached the gospel to those in 
Hades. . . . [God's] punishments fin Hades] are saving and 
d!^c!2jlinary, leading to onnverhuni, (end choosing rather the 
repentance than the death of a sinner. . . . Did not the same 
dispensation obtain in ITadc's, so chat even there, all the souls, 
on hearing the preaching, might either exhibit repentance, or 
confes'5 that their punishment was just because they believed 
nof'" (iS'£ro/ii, vi. 6). Hee also the Shepherd of Hernias, Simil. 
ix. 16; ‘These Apostles and teachers, having fallen asleep, 
preached also to those who had rallen asleep before them, and 
themselves ga\ e the seal of their preaching.’ 


reserved for the spirits of the just. It is obvious 
from these and other passages, that the view of 
Aiiollinaris that Christ did not possess a human 
soul,^ but that the Divine Logos took its place, is 
not Scriptural. The soul and spirit of Jesus yvere 
subject to human weakness and infirmity, and 
were therefore human, not Divine. 

But the rejection of Apollinarisni, and the 
adoption of the view that Christ posses.sed a perfect 
luiman soul, involves a great psychological diffi- 
culty. A perfect human soul is pey'sonalj and 
therefore, if Christ was perfect God and perfect 
man, it seems to follow that He must have been 
tico pe 7 'S 07 is, as Nestorius thought, or was supposed 
to think. This 'I'""'! T has never yet received a 
full solution. liie soiiiiion of the ancient Church 
was that the human nature of the incarnate Christ 
^vas impersonal. The human ^vxp of Christ, which, 
under normal conditions, would have developed 
ind* ' ] ■ ■ aT'; . was prevented, owing to 

its Li’-'.. ' the Logos, from doing so. 

It attained personality, not in itself, but in the 
Divine Logos with which it was united ; and 
hence, though Christ possessed a true human ^yx'n. 
Hi- jxjr-otijiiify was single, being seated entirely 
in ! b(; Dh !iic Nature. The Patristic view is open 
to criticism on several grounds, but it still holds 
the field as the best attempt to reconcile the two 
^parently conflicting principles of Scripture, that 
Christ is * perfect God and perfect man, and yet 
only one Person, f 

4. The human will of Jesus.— Jesus, as possess- 
ing a human soul, possessed also a human wdll, for 
volition is one of the most characteristic activities 
of the soul. The Gospels regard Jesus as endowed 
with a human will, which, though in the end 
always? . itself to the Divine will, yet 

did so •••■' ■ '.■ ! ■ the cost of an inward struggle. 
Thus in the Agony in the Garden, Jesus pra;^s 
(Lk 22^), ‘ Father, if thou be willing, remove this 
cup from me ; nevertheless not my will, but thine 
be done’ g-J? rh 6e\7}fxd p.ov, oKKb rb ebr yLverdcc). 
The distinction of wills is evident also in Jn 5®® 
(cf. 6®®) ‘I seek not mine own will, but the will of 
him that sent me.’ It is thus the teaching of 
Scripture that there are two wills in Christ, a 
Divine and a human, and that these two walls are 
united in one Person. The reconciliation of the 
two difierent points of view (duality of wall, and 
unity of Person) is not easy. According to modern 
ideas, the faculty of willing is so essentially a 
function of personality, that it seems necessary to 
postulate two egos wdiere there are two walls. 
The ancients, however, did not connect willing 
with personality so closely as we do ; and, more- 
over, ‘ will ’ is too strong a term to translate their 
deXrj/jLa {voluntas). deXrjjua, it is true, in its stronger 

sense, ..--i ’ ■ > the meaning of ‘wall,’ but more 

often ! weaker sense of ‘ wisla,’ ‘liking,’ 

‘inclination,’ ‘propension.’ The true Greek term 
for will in our sense is ypfJbjjLy, or more definitely 
rrpoaipeaLS, or -I ill iiun'O (lonnitCiV aiiTe^ovcnbTTjs, or 
avre^ojjo-Lov ,^-v‘ii'-deLoniiiiiJuioii;. It is clearly in 
the weaker sense of ‘inclination’ that diXrjixa is 
used in the Gosxoels, and it is jirob. Ll) the same 
sense that Dyothelitism was - .m I.-!'-- ■! the Sixth 
General Council (A.D. 680) to be the doctrine of 
the Church. ^ 

*Apollinaris admitted that Jesus possessed ;bo V>W(.r nr 
animal soul aXoyosr), but denied to Him ilu <li‘-tiru‘i‘vv.l\ 

human or ralionLil soul (*^y;i;-< /.cyt yv.). 

t The del ails of the quc^:Lion are in the highest degree 
intricate, and cannot be entered upon here. The reader may 
consult Dorner, Person of Christy ii. i. 116 fif., 152 ff., 201 ff., 
266 flc., for an acute criticism of the Patristic view. See also 
Ottley, Incarnation, nt. vii. 1. 4, 2. 2. 

t On the Monothelite and Dyothelite question see Domer, 
op. cit. It. i. 155 ff. The last word (even from the strictly 
orthodox point of view) has not yet been said upon this difficult 
subject. 
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See also art. Incarnation in vol. i. , esp. p. 812 f . 

Literature. — M. F. Roos, Fundamenta T --'"-'- -‘.i • ' 

It- a (brief, but valuable) ; J. 1. IJ ... . 

(. #>'. s -/. [En«;. tr. 1877] ; Bottcher, de Inferis (a store- 

house of Biblical and Rabbinical material) ; Olshausen, de Nat. 
Human. Trichotomia (in Opitse. TIieoL)^ von Rudloif, Die 
Lehre vom Menschen ; Franz Delitzsch, Syst. d. hibl. Psychol. 
[Bn^. tr. 1867] (learned, but fanciful) ; J. Laidlaw, The Bible 
Doctrine of Man ; J. B. Heard, The Tripartite Nature of Man ; 
W. P. Dickson, PauVs Use of Flesh and Spirit (contains 
short 1 I ' ): Ellicott, ‘The Threefold Nature of Man,’ 

in Thi i> - , • ' he Creature ; W. R. Alger, Destiny of the 

5'o^tZ (contains exhaustive ’ Ezra Abbot) ; R. H. 

Charles, A Critical Histor^ i ■ ‘ ■ of a Future Life ; 

Salmond, Christian Doctrine^ of Immortality ; F. W. H. Myers, 
Human Personality and Us Survival of Bodily Death \ Piat, 
Destinee de rhomme ; Welldon, The Hope of Immortality ; 
Martineau, Study of Religion, bk. 4; Mason, Purgatory, 
Plumptre, Spirits in Prison; Luckock, After Death; Pusey, 
What is of faith as to Everlasting Punishment C. Harris, 
pro Fide, c. xv. ; A. Westphal, Chair et Esprit ; Ludemann, 
Die Anthropologic des Ap. Paulus; art. ‘Psychology’ in 

sti- D^.; art. ‘ Geist ’ in PRE'i ; artl. ‘Soul,’ * Eschatology,’ 
' ‘ . of the Soul ’in JE ; art. ‘ Eschatology’ in EBi ; 

consult also OT Theologies of Schultz, Smend, Oehler ; and 
the NT Theologies of Schmid, van Oosterzee, B. Weiss, 
Holtzmann. HARRIS. 

SOUTH {p6tos:). — 1. The locality indicated. — The 
southern direction was called by the Hebrews 
Timan (Jer 49^"), that is, the country ‘on the right 
side ’ to one facing eastwards in Palestine. In the 
same way their kinsmen and successors, the Mos- 
lem Arabs, called the southern part of their empire 
Yemen, the ‘right hand’ country, and designated 
Syria and Palestine to the North as al-iihdm, the 
‘ left ’ region. The queen of Sheba was referred to 
as the queen of the South (Mt 12“^^). In a more 
limited and special sense the Hebrews gave the 
name ‘South Country’ to the wilderness of Judeea 
and the region lying beyond it (Jos 12®, Ac 8^®). 

2. Character of south wind. — Passing over an 
area with little or no ^ (.-lc'I., it-'!, i! was both hot 
(Lk 12®®) and lacking in \ ir.’i/'nu power. The 
rarefaction produced by the sun’s rays on the bare 
desert gave rise to whirlwinds, which gathered 
up the dust in tall swaying columns that moved 
like evil genii over the land until they suddenly 
broke and dispersed (Job 37^ Zee 9^^). It was 
( --‘Mii.r’y c transition current, being the dry east 
^vi!’..| -'■lii’iir.g round towards the humid west. It 
thus partook of the nature of both, and resembled 
the close steamy air of a palm-house. The allu- 
sion in Job 37^*^ is either to the lethargy induced 
by its crKM’varing influence, or to the cool refresh- 
ment ot 1 he -liow or-? that usually follow it. 

T. . G . M . Mackie. 

SOlfilNG. — Fi'i- ,1- i\ MU taphorical ex- 

pression of the ii .;: \\ 'ly ;rui p'!o(-im e, of Christ and 
His Apostles, see under Seed. The Gospels further 
contain, however, three semi-proverbial uses of the 
term which merit notice. 

1. One is in connexion with the counsel against 
worldly anxiety (Mt 62®= Lk 12^^ birds neither sow 
nor reap), where sowing denotes one of the ordinary 
operations and occupations of men in order to 
secure a livelihood. Jesus is here quoting a fam- 
iliar proverb of the ancient world, which was cur- 
rent in several forms [e.g. ‘aves sine patrimonio 
vivunt et in diem pascuntur’). 

2. In Mt 192^- 22 j a grasping, unscru- 

pnlous character is defined as one tJiat reaj^s where 
it has not sown, i.e. enriches itself at the expense 
of other people. Several ancient parallels, both 

Jewish (cf. Taylor’s Sayings of the Jewish 
Father 1897, p. 143) and from pagan {e.g. iElian, 
Yar. Hist. hi. 46 and iv. 1 ; and Plato, Leges, xi. 
913 C) sources, are quoted for the second clause of 
the verse, which is probably to be taken as an 
the first. 

^ 3. I-- I ; . two semi-proverbial (cf. e.g. Mic 6^®, 

I * ■ 12'J ■ .:.ayings upon sowing, in a figurative 
sense, are preserved in Jn 4®®* Taken as part of 


the story of Jesus at Sychar, tlic starts 

from the responsiveness of the SaiMMi’liJiu-* to the 
gospel (their full-grown faith being contrasted with 
the indifference and unbelief of Judaism upon the 
whole). The sight of the Samaritans streaming 
out of the city suggests to Jesus that a rich harvest 
of souls is to be reaped here, and reaped apparently 
without the usual delay and interval. Samaria is 
ripe already for the gospel. ‘ Four months more, 
then harvest,’ may be the time in Nature ; but 
here, in the order of the Spirit, sowing is hardly 
done ere reaping begins. J. Moffatt. 

SPARROW.~See Animals in vol. i. p. 

SPEAR. — This word occurs in NT only in Jn 19®^ 
‘ one of the soldiers pierced Jesus’ side with a spear ’ 
{'h6yxn)‘ A. comparison, however, of Mt 27^® ‘ put 
[the sponge] on a reed’ (Trepi^eh KoXdpup), makes it 
probable that in Jn for vererdTrep TrepidivTcs, ‘ pxit 
it upon hyssop,’ varerfp tt. should be read, baabs is 
the 'Rom.dAi pihtm (Polybius, i. 40. 12, etc.). The 
head of this spear is said to have been buried within 
the principal church of Antioch, where, under direc- 
tion of Peter of Amiens, it was discovered by the 
besieged Crusaders, and proved their salvation 
from the onslaught of the prince of Mosul in 1098. 

T. H. Weir. 

SPICES (Lat. ^ . ■ / ' . The word denotes pri- 
marily the kind of .Iiir.g a sample or specimen 
of anything. Then it means a certain touch or 
taste of something. More definitely, it denotes 
any aromatic or pungent substance. In general, 
spices are aromatic condiments used for seasoning 
food, or fragrant ointments used as perfumes. In 
the NT the term is used in both of these senses ; 
and, in a few i >'<■-. i . 'im - j; eo' ■ v lui v. i'h r 'iOM 'd 11 

In the Gospels there are several words used to 
describe various kinds of spices. Tt is scarcely 
possible to classify them. See artt. MYiiRH, 
Frankincense, Nard, Spikenard, Mint, Anise, 
CUM.MIN, Rxje. 

Spices (Gr. dpdjfxara, Lat. aromata) are mentioned 
in Mk 16b Lk 23®® 24b Jn 19^b We have here 
probably a general term to denote the mixed spices 
used in embalming the bodies of the dead. 

Francis R. Beattie. 

SPIES {ijKdderoL, best derived from iy Kadi?] pa, 
‘to send down in (secret)’ [Grimm-Thayer], ‘men 
suborned to lie in wait’; Vulg. ins idiat ores ). — 
Though the word occurs only once in the Gos])els 
(Lk 292® ; cf. Job 19^2 35^9^ gjj. there is abundant 
evidence of a regular system of espionage directed 
against Jesus from the time when He first at- 
tracted the notice of the ruling classes. Emissaries 
were sent from Jerusalem for this purpose (Mk 7^ 
and Mt 15^ RY), and in the latter portion of His 
public ministry He could hardly speak in any ' 
synagogue or other public place without seeing 
some of these spies in His audience. Their action 
is variously described: (1) ‘They watched him’ 
{TrapangpeXv, iraparigpeicrda.. ‘tn vrntrh i* -iilifiij-h . '■> 
a furtive manner’ — ‘ex.-i.! I ; 

cf. Mk 32=:Lk 6’’' 14^ 2u-b where EV add ‘him,’ 
though the verb i- pi’MlNihlx used generally of 
watching for an (.i.j.nrni-:! i . (2) ‘They began 

I9 upon him \rh', fim-m: 1\ . and to provoke 

him to speak of many things abrbv), 

laying wait for him to catch - mu. ; Ira- ..i:t of his 
mouth {ivebpebovTcs abrhv digpevaal ri 4k toO cTTbyaTos 
abrou, Lk 11®^), where dTroaroyarl^uv is explained by 
Euthym. Zig. as dirairecv a’’-' al dvcTncrK^Tr- 

Tovs dTTOKpL<r€t.s 4pci}T7)fjLdT(3Jv .-Ik- Yulg, gives 

os ems •ppSua re. as if from a’reading iino-ropl^eLv). 
So Lk 2i»- icl].. how the chief priests and scribes 
watched and ‘sent fortl^ wliich feigned them- 
selves to be righteous, tlmt might take hold 
of his speech, so as to dolivciu him up to the rule 
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and to the authority of the governor.’ The putting 
of the question about the tribute money, which 
immediately follows, waf* plot, in which 

the Pharisees and the ! i ■ ■ ■■ , , ■ ■ ^ two mutually 
hostile parties, joined (cf. for a similar union in 
Galilee, Mk 3®). The Pharisees sent their disciples 
(Mt 221®), young men apparently, fresh, earnest, 
zealous, and anxious to do right, hoping thus to 
avoid exciti* of their designs. St. 

Mark (12i®) •'.•■‘■r object as Hhat they 

iiii_ M* ! <};!'’■ him in talk ’ (iW dype^crojcrL X6y(p) ; 
>i. M.-i In-'. (221®) sQ^yg ^]^^y took counsel ‘how 
they might ensnare him in his talk ’ {Trayideia-oiG-Lv 
iv Xoytp), the verb used being from Trayb, ‘ a trap or 
snare,’ into which if He feU He would be held fast 
with a view to further prooccding-. (Compare also 
Mt 19®, Jn 11^®, and Lk 19®® where some Pharisees 
mingled with the rejoicing multitude, no doubt 
for a similar purpose. The o iiv ■■ u* ‘ i*,l in favour 
of Jesus mentioned in Jn 7®^ was possibly reported 
to the Pharisees by spies. Christ was always 
conscious of the presence of such men, and on 
these occasions seemed to court publicity for His 
actions ; cf. the direction to the man with the 
withered hand, ‘ Stand forth ’ (Mk 3®). The futility 
of the system of espionage as directed against Him 
was shown at the trial, where all their efforts re- 
sulted in inability to bring forward anything as a 
charge except His ^vords about the Temple. 

The use of spies for a difierent purpose, viz. to 
facilitate His arrest, is implied in Mk 14i, where 
His enemies sought how they might take Him with 
subtilty {4v doXcp), and in Jn IP^ by the command 
that if any man knew where He was he should give 
information that they might take Him. 

Such a^ measure was necessary because of His 
popularity with the multitude. In this sense 
• Judas was the great spy, being in close touch with 
Jesus, and familiar with all His movements, — a fact 
which explains the roundabout directions given to 
the two Apostles as to where they should prepare 
the Passover meal. It was essential that Judas 
should not know the'place beforehand, in order that 
the solemn proceedings and Christ’s last discourse 
might not be interrupted by the coming of the 
band from the priests to effect His arrest. 

W. H. Dundas. 

SPIKENARD ( = ‘ spiked nard’), — The AY and 
EY ■ ■ of vdp8os TTLCTTLK'rj in Mk 14®, Jn 12®, 

or ■. ■ die Yulg. nardi spicati {in Jn. nardi 

pistici). The word ‘spikanard’ (sic) appears first 
in Wyclifs version, ” \' ^ ^ ■! ’ . ving 
merely ‘ deorwyr(5es ’ , ; ' ■ . I"- has 

‘pure.’ These various translations indicate the 
.doubt as to the meaning of the Greek, which was 
felt from very eaidy times, and is reflected in the 
Yersions generally. The oldest ■ i<ic \ c’-'i-m and 
some Old Latin texts simply ! ’an Ji. '-'r.i'-, while 
the Peshitta renders by rishdyct (= ‘ choicest’). 
Of the various e\|>l;niarion>. of the word wLo-rLK-ifi, 
the most gcnorjill> are: (1) ‘Genuine,’ as 

though it ('l l- comi'.'ci ■, <1 iili Trfcrrts (Meyer, Weiss, 
etc.). The word wLcrrLKds d— ■> . ! i occur in 
Artemidorus ( Oneir. 2. 32) in i • • - * faithful ’ 

{yvi'^ TTLo-TLK^ Kal oiKovpos) ; and we learn from Pliny 
{HN xii. 26) that adulterations of nard were fre- 
quent.* (2) ‘Liquid,’ as though it was connected 
with wivaj. Ovid (Ars. Am. iii. 443) uses the epithet 
liquida with nardus ; and Clement of Alexandria 
{Peed, ll. viii. 64) distinguishes between pdpa vypd 
and ^rjpd, (3) ‘Drinkable.’ Athenjeus tells 
us that sonic unguents were drunk (689 C). But 
the Greek word for drinh/hle is irorbs, not ttict- 
rt/c6j.t Some have suspected a ‘primitive error’ 

Of. Thec^hylact, ddoXov voipdav xa.) ytciTflfc ftJffrsuS SKot'To.ff'- 
xevMff-di/iretv (Com. on St. MarJe^ Migne, Pat. Gr. cxxix.). 

t Scaligcr derived the word from 'rr/a-irBiv, ‘to pound.' But 
this does not give a satisfactory' sense. 


in the text here, and have proposed various 
emendations. _ It has been suggested that the 
true reading is ^Ivdiic-i^s. Ail our authorities agree 
in stating that the genuine nard came from India, 
while inferior sorts came from other countries. 
Others would read (nnKdrrjs (=Ahilg, spicati), a 
word found in Galen, vi. 178 C, 182 C, E. Naber 
{Mnemosyne, 1902, pp. 1-15) conjectures an original 
form, cnreLo-rLKTjs ( = ‘ liquid ’), which, being a ara^ 
Xeyopevov, n light have been corrupted into TTLo-rtKijs. 
Prof. E. X. Beiiiieii {Classiecd Pi^evicio, 1890, p. 319) 
suggests that the true form may be 7rt£rrdx?js, and 
points out that the resin of the Pistaeia terehinthiis 
was anciently mixed with the oil of nard, and that 
it was a very valuable scent (Dioscorides, i. 91). 
All these emendations, however, ingenious and 
inteiv-ling as they are, are rendered improbable 
by iiKi iVf-i that neither in St. Mark nor in St. 
John is there any variation in the MSS. 

It is difficult to say with anything like certainty 
what the meaning of the word was. It may be a 
local name, as EYm suggests.* Possibly it is the 
Greek .■le'-. of Pisitd, one of the Skr. names 
for ^‘f^'t '-fyl ’-jatamansi {J^yvnodk., Pharmaco- 
grapnia Indicu, ii. p. 233). But most likely it 
IS a technical term denoting some specially valu- 
able kind of nard.t Modern experience goes to 
show _ how easily the exact meaning of similar 
technical or ‘ fancy ’ names can be lost. Such has 
probably been the case with the word we are dis- 
cussing. See also artt. Nabd, Ointment. 

Literature. — See tlie authorities cited at end of art. Nard. 
T' : ■ ' • "s discussed by 0. F. A. Fritzsche (Com. on St. 

* ' : ■ : • . 1830) at great length, and very fully by Morison 

(com. mi Mk., in loo.). H. W. FULFORD. 

SPINNINa.— From very early times in Palestine, 
spinning of wool and flax by means of liand-spindles 
was one of the common occupations, especially of 
women. Jesus referred to spinning (v'fjBeLv) in 
O' id’s providential care, even of the lilies 
of I i'.‘ I < K;, which are richly clothed though they 
neither toil nor spin (Mt 6-®, Lk 12®"^). 

E. B. Pollard. 

SPIRIT {TTvevixa ). — This word occupies a very 
important place in the v “hbig- nf ihe JEvangelLsts, 
covers a wide area of ili«MiLli . ,iriu is not always 
clearly defined as to tlw- | j.i ■ '< i.’.ir use it is put to 
in a given context. The prominent place thus 
assigned to the word may he considered as indi- 
cative of the position which the princip)al idea 
embodied by it fills in the general scheme of con- 
structive Chris j ■ - \ cl : ol - lu v . In this respect we 

have a good cx.-.i.r i«‘ df .iic almost bi-- h * ih »‘ly 
creative powei oi .lev.]-!;, nril especially ot Cliris- 
tian-Jewi-li, roligi(>n> I bought. In classical writings 
round ln.rgely employed in a physiological 
sense (cf. rip wveitip.ixrL rod o-rbyaros ai/rov, 2 Th 2® ; 
and for a similar use see Jn 3®, He H), hut in them 
it never appears as a (-1 ob».J' ,■ ’ term, as it does 
so often in Biblical ui'.r-'g. .loi-i of the OT and 
the NT (see Cremer’s lii'd.-'//. . Lex. s.v.). 

The determining factor in the ciiiif1o\ juont of 
this word by NT writers is the proruiind belief, 
inherited from the prophets and teachers of the 
OT, that there existed from the very hcginniiig a 
unique fellowship between God and man (cf. ttvotip 
Gn 2"^ [LXX]). In spite of much and rejieated 
unfaithfulness on man’s part (cf. the diffi cult, though, 
for our present i)urpo>e, the sufficiently significant 
passage, ‘ My spirit shall not remain [varagfiV^] for 
ever in man,’ Gn 6®), this fellowship continued to 
be realized more and more intensely as one gene- 

* ’Oa'/arr/flsiJ? (from Opis, near Babylon), ’WirTotxtsa^s (from 
Psittake on the Tigris), and (from the (?) Persian town 

Pisteira) have been suggested as possible readings. But none 
of these is an Indian town. 

t This idea is found as early as Theophylact (c. 1077 a.d.), 
who says that the word may denote dies votphou oSva ?LEy6ju,&vcv. 
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ration succeeded another, and warriors and poets, 
prophets and priests, all found their inspiration in 
the firm belief that the Spirit of God was the living 
motive power animating their words and deeds. 

There can be no doubt that the Incarnation 
formed the culminating point, as well as the final 
guarantee of the truth, of this historic realization. 
"Henceforth there was established in the human 
consciousness a relationship between God and man 
which can be conveyed only in terms expressive of 
the closest mutual intimacy and communion. Not 
only can it be asserted that God’s Spirit ‘ dwells in ’ 
man, but the : . ■ ■ ; ■ ■ of that truth consists in 

the resultant ' , ■ man ‘in the 

TTveTufLarL, Ito I • msequence of i’!(‘ 

Spirit’s activity in this sphere is the eo-ojperative 
activity of man’s spirit attesting the reality^ of the 
rt‘h‘iiiondii]> and working towards ‘th- 
ncbto ox God’ (Ro 10^ 2 Co 5^^; cf. Ro " i 

Pauline identification of ‘the Spirit of Christ’ and 
‘ the Spirit of God ’ is for us ultimately justified in 
the twofold story of the birth of Jesus, narrated, as 
we must think, from two distinct points of view. 
The Spirit of God was the operative agency by 
which the Incarnation was accomplished (Mt P®- ; 

cf. the hi i o]'< hmigeahlo terms Trvevjxa aytov and 
dvpaiJ,Ls 'Tipia-rovy Lk 1 ^";. The i*evelation of the Son- 
ship of Jesus followed immediately upon His 
Jiiiui riling Ac 10 ^^) with the Holy Spirit, 

jmd LI 10 iwohd'i connexion established by the Syn- 
optists between this revelation and His Temptation 
seems to establish beyond doubt that, in their 
opinion, the consciousness of Jesus became then for 
the first time fully alive to the wondrous position 
which He occupied, and to the character of the 
work He was destined to undertake (cf. the burden 
of the heavenly message 6 vi6s /ulov 6 d 7 a 7 r^r 6 s, and 
the implied doubt repeated in the Temptation el yib^ 
€t rod deov, as well as the part played by the Spirit 
in each of these incidents, Mt 3^® Mk 1 ^^^*, 
Lk 3^2 4 ^^*, also Jn 1 ^-^* ,* see Plummer,* St. Luke,’ in 
ICC, aclloc.). 

The realization of the abiding presence of the 
Spirit continued to he for Jesus the dominating 
feature in His ministry of power (see Mt 
cf. the corresponding expression ev 8aKri!/\(jj deoy, 
Lk 11 ^°), and gives terrible force and i)oint to His 
solemn warning against that continued deliberate 
opposition to His claims which springs from love 
of darkness and obedience to the spirit of evil. 
Here, too, lay the secret of that absolute conviction 
of the truth of His message to the world, resulting 
as it did in ■ ’ of its inherent 

authority I . i : '. Jn 6 *^^ 739 . 46 ^ 

Mt 7^®^* 13®*^ 22‘''^ Mk 1^2 6 ^ Ips, Lk 432). j^or 
would Jesus confine this conviction to Himself. 
The descriptive title ‘the Spirit of truth,’ three 
times reiterated in the Joliannine discourses, em- 
phasized that side of His ii'acliing Avhich laid 
particular stress on the idoniiiy 01 the guiding 
principle of His life and work with that moulding 
the activity of His <ri'sci|)les. At the same time it 
guaranteed the contiriuity of the context of His 
message and theirs to the" world (Jn 14^'^ IS^e 
cf. the actual bequest in wbich His promises were, 
partly at least, fulfilled, Jn 20 ^ 2 ; see also 
Tliat they might entertain no doubt as to the 
auihorilative position they were to occupy in carry- 
ing out the work begun by Him, Jesus spoke of 
His own permanent return to them as practically 
identical with the continual abiding of the Holy 
Spirit in and with them (cf. the phrase ^pxo/mi irpbs 
Jn 14^3). ‘Christ is in fact from the moment 
of His Resurrection ever coming to the world and 
to the Church, and to men as the Risen Lord’ 
(Westcott, Gospel of St. John, on 14®). In fact the 
work of ‘the Spirit of truth ’is mainly the glori- 
fication of Jesus by gradually making Him known 


to the world as to His Person and work {iKeTvos ijmk 
do^dcreL, 'on Ik tov efiov \'if)jtJ.\p€TCLL Kai dpayyeXel b/iLp' 
'irdvra cxra 6 ttclt^p efjid icrriv, k.t.'X., Jn ; cf. 

iKeivos /laprvp'/jaGL ire pi Jn IS^^), 

The profound oneness of Jesus and His followers 
is nowhere more insistently dwelt on than in these 
23 assages, and that not alone in the character of the 
aims which He and they have in view, hut also in 
the motive power helping and the imdevlyiiig prin- 
ciple guiding them, which are identified by Him 
as the forces at work in His own life and Person. 
By an as go if oi a fortiori He gives them an 
assurance i'iju :!«‘ will bestow the Holy Spirit on 
those who recognize their need of His guidance 
(Lk 1113). To such the gift will always he pro- 
to their immediate needs (12i3). Wenmst 
•■.I. ; that the peculiar Lukan 2 jhrase Trvet/jxaro^ 

dyiov iicXpa-dr} (115-41.67) jg connexion with 

the spiritual experiences of three people whose 
work lay in the luejiaialory stage of the coming 
Tv!' -.d.-s-' Tn'-arnation. 

. . . • • ‘ i g the transcendent relati onship 

N ill-, b J( *if -■•»« ■. to the Holy Spirit, we are not 
left without witness that even in this sphere of 
His life He was like us in all things (see w estcott, 
Gospel of St. John, on Jn 1133), It is this word 
{rb TTvedpAx) that is used to describe the death on 
the cross by three of the Lv!ingoli>trt {cf. Mt 27®^ 
Lk 23^®, Jn 193 ®), although in other places we find 
i/vx^ employed in a sense veiy similar (see Jn 
1015. 17^ 153 iQii). It is possible, however, to see 

in the use of the former word a wider range of 
thought, as if it was intended to include the latter 
in its scope. It is as if Jesus desired to commend 
to His Father’s keeping not only the spirit, the 
principle of His highest and Divinest life, but also 
the soul, the seat of His personal earthly life (cf. 
Hastings’ DB, vol. iv. Gl^*-). 

That is, nevertheless, sometimes found to denote more 
than this is evident from references by Jesus Himself to iis 
indestructibility and its incomparable value as the goal of all 
human progress, where we should have expected either 
or 'TveijuM and to convey His full meaning (cf. Mt 

Lk 1733 , Mk 835, Jn 1225), The distinction and confusion, how- 
ever, in these two words are in accordance with OT usage, where 
rCtalj. (NT urnvfMx.) denotes the Divinely impar;-. d prii (■■[■h. of 
life, and nephesh (NT '4/w%a^) the result of the m p.M i:u ‘ui' (see 
1 Oo 1545 ; cf. Gn 27, where nephesh Jictyydh occurs, an exiares- 
sion which is also used of the lower life of the animal creation, 
Gn 120). The indiscriminate use of these two words to denote 
the same idea is found, e.g., in Is 269 (LXX), n piiris'lel '.o v hich 
we have in the Song of the Virgin Mary (Lk 1 \ •. 

In other places where this word is used in con- 
nexion with the Personality of Jesus, we find it 
employed somewhat vaguely and in loose contrast 
with the outtvard or ^lysical senses. He is said 
to have perceived the gist of the murmured reason- 
ings of His critics ‘ in liis spirit ’ {iinyvobs rip Tveti/ian. 
avrov, K.T.X., Mk 2®; cf. Gould, ‘St. Mark’ in ICC, 
ad loc.). There is here an evident contrast implied 
between that intuitive knowledge gained by infer- 
ence and deduction, and that acLjuired by direct 
hearing with the ears. Again, He is spoken of as 
sighing inwardly, as distinct from audibly (dt'acrre- 
vd^as T(p TrveTdfmri atirov, MkS^^)^ and bcbi^ iniigiMiit 
‘within himself’ or ‘in his sjfirii,' uiilioiii ex- 
pressing His feelings in words (cf. dpejSpi/i'jcraro 
TTped/Man, Jn IH®, and ip eavrcp, 1133). An interest- 
ing example of a subtle |■'\^h<:■h^L;^(■i!'l distinction 
between wpevpia and ^vxi i' in ihe personal 

experiences of Jesus with two distinct sources of 
trouble and sorrow. As the cross drew near, His 
‘soul’ {if pyx'll jw-ou rerdpaicTaL, Jn 12^^) revolted 
from the horrors of the vision ,* while we, as we 
read the narrative of self -revelation, perceive the 
origin and cause of His sympathy with ‘the feeling 
of our infirmities’ (He 4^®). On the other hand, 
and in close connexion with His .■>j)pronchiug u(‘iilh, 
there was the dark treachery of : find A\in:n 

I we remember the profound joy and holy j-aiGfac- 
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tioii with which J esus reviewed the success of His 
work in hcoj-iu- in-ar Him those committed to His 
charge (see Jii iT -), we can understand the grief 
caused by the loss of "the son of perdition/ With 
reference to this fact, St. John notices that Jesus 
" was troubled in spirit ’ {’lijcrovs irapdxOTj T(p wved- 
/xart, 13 -^), as though he would wish us to infer 
that He was stiiTed to the very depths of His 
being by the sight of a soul b 'o !■ - doom. 

Instances are not wanting 'n w-.-p. - of con- 
trasts, simple and definite, in which this word 
plays a part, though we have no example of the 
antitheses so familiar to students of the Pauline 
Christology. Perhaps the nearest to the latter is 
the reference by J esus to the contrast between the 
strength and perseverance of the spirit and the 
weakness of the flesh {rb TrvevfxcL Trp66viJ.ov . . . crdp^ 
do-dev'qs, Mk 14®®=Mt 26^^). When, in His conver- 
sation with Nicodemus, Jesus refers to fleshly [iK 
T7]s crap/c6y) birth and spiritual {iK rod TvedpLaro^) 
birth, _He is not contrasting the limitations of the 
one with the inherent independence, as to time, 
space, etc. , with their consequent imperfections, of 
the other. He has in His mind simply the two 
spheres of being to which man, qud man, stands 
related. By his crdp^ he is in fellowship, spiritual, 
mental, and physical, with the whole visible 
creation. By his r-vedpLa he touches and enters the 
sphere of spiritual life in the entirety of his com- 
plete nature. Both orders of existence have their 
characteristh- and it is man’s unique 

privilege to I'lO i wo in his complete life and 

experience. The perfect synthesis is accomplished 
only in the Incarnation, and it is only by keeping 
steadily in view the two great constituent elements 
in Jesus’ Person that we shall succeed in truly 
interpreting His language in His discourses at 
Capernaum, Avhieh were so vitally m^understood. 
Neither the spirit alone nor the flesh alone can 
a|iprohi‘n(l and appropriate the Christ, the Son of 
JNiJin. " iiio flesh’ is of no avail {i] adpk ot/K (h4>e\€l 
oddSp, Jn 6®®), "the spirit’ alone has the power of 
conveying life {rb 'irvedp.d icrriv rb ^ojoTroiodv). At 
the same time, in order to a par f - cipation, 

the life-givinp "im-i Ik* cIo'.Iioi; m lan- 
guage which nia\ In-, and, in part at least, 

understood (rd pripLara . . . irvedpid icriv Kal The 
historic fact of the Incarnation was necessary to 
meet the needs of man both on his spiritual and 
fleshly side, and so we understand the force of the 
words of the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
{od ydp TTOV dyyi\(ap iTrCkapL^dveraL, He 2^®). And 
while it would be going beyond the strict limits 
of certainty to say that Jesus on this occasion is 
making specific reference to the rite which He 
afterwards instituted in words of similar import, 
it ih ■ , : ■ b i disputed that in His Last Supper 
Hec' ‘ principles referred to above. In 

it, too, " the flesh profiteth nothing,’ it is the spirit 
that giveth life ; but the invisible, intangible spirit 
is clothed with a visible, tangible body, while 
innn. workisig ':nTni;jh and by the latter, reaches 
uiiwnrii- j!!ui j-j; :-im kc- of the former (cf. Westcott, 
Gospel of St. John, ad loc ). 

When Jesus, in His conversation with the woman 
of iilentifies ^irit with the Being of God 

{rvnp'x o Jn 4^), He at oiic(‘ proceed^ to fore- 
shadow the abiding result, as well as ihe condition 
of man’s approach to Him. The arena, so to 
^eak, upon which the activity of the Divine 
Bpirit displays His manifold and world- wide char- 
acter, is the human spirit. If we are to offer to 
God a spiritual {iv irvcdpLarL) worship, and appre- 
hend clearly the methods by which He qui^ens 
human life, the first and last requisite is that we 
shall be in the Spirit (Jn 4^^; cf. Eo Eph 2^® 
etc. ). It is not enough, though it is perfectly true, 
to say that "the spirit in man responds to the 
VOL. II.— 43 


Spirit of God’ (Westcott, Gospel of St. John, on 4-®). 
The spirit m man becomes the s|)irit of man {rep 
TTvedpaTc Eo 8^®), and acting, as it does, in 

harmony with the Sj^irit of God, is g!ii‘h;(l inio all 
the truth (cf. the sequence rb 7rvevp.a ~ I s ' . . . 
els T^v dXirjdeLav Trdcrav, Jn 16^^). Henceforth man’s 
spiritual home is within the region of that absolute 
truth which the Person and the work of Jesus 
were destined to disclose and make real. 

Just as we are led to believe in and hope for this 
co-operative activity of the Holy Spirit, so the 
Evangelists are insistent in the belief that the 
spirits of evil are ever Avatchful to make their 
home within us. In words of solemn Avarning 
Jesus implies that our need of spiritual guidance is 
so profound that we stand in constant danger of 
liarbouring these active enemies (note els rbv oIkSv 
p,ov, Lk ll^"^), and that the only Avay of successfully 

■; ■■■'!*■ gainst their presence is to admit the 
'I as the supreme and only Guest (cf. 

Plummer, "St. Luke,’ in ICC, on 11^®). So close is 
the analogy betAveen these conceptions that St. 
Mark does not hesitate to denote the presence, and 
the relation of the evil spirits to the possessed by 
using the same preposition (ip) Avhich he employs 
Avhen speaking of the guiding influence of the 
Holy Ghost (Mk 52 . 12^6, Lk 2 "^). The 

diseases which these spirits Avere supposed to con- 
vey to their Adetims Avere often spoken of as 
belonging to them inherently (Mk 9 ^’^* etc. See 
art. Demon). 

We shall not be surprised, after these considera- 
tions, to learn that when men have the same ends 
in vieAV, pursue them by similar methods of Avork, 
and betray the same general characteristics in their 
mental and spiritual outlook, they are said to have 
the same spirit. John the Baptist and Elijah, 
though separated by centuries of time, were be- 
lieved to be so far identified that the former lived 
and acted " in spirit and in power ’ {ip wpedputn Kal 
Bvvdpi.€L, Lk i.e. under the shadow and guidance 
of the latter (cf. Jesus’ method of interpreting the 
popular belief in the p !*< ‘-Mi ‘ . 1 n 1 ■ ■ return of Ell j al i, 

Mt IH^). At the san'(‘ /h- historian is care- 
ful to note that the Baptist’s childhood was marked 
by| a ^adual development and d* in 

gpirit side by side Avith hisbodil. / ■■■ ‘ ■! \ F°). 

See, further, artt. Flesh, Holy i ;i , ■ 1 . 

Literature. — I n addition to the Lexx. and Dictionary artt. 
and the Lit. at Soul, see Laidlaw, Bible Boot, of Many esp. 
131 ff.; Weiss, BiU. Theol. of NT, §27; W. H. Hodge, ‘Bibl. 
Usag-e of Soul and Spirir’ in Pres. Ref. Rev. viii. (1897), 251; 
F. E. Brightman, ‘Soul, Body, Spirit’ in JThSt ii. (1900) 273; 
W. H. Schoemaker, "Use of Pneuma in NT* in JBL xxiii. 
(1904) 13. J, H. Willis. 

SPIRITUALITY.— See Character of Christ 
in vol. i. p. 286 f., and art. Spirit. 

SPIRITUALIZING OF THE PARABLES.— "The 
legs of the lame,’ says a Hebrew proverb, "hang 
loose; so is a parable in the mouth of fools’ (Pr 
26^) ; but it is possible to err in the • direc- 

tion by pressing a parable too far, joi-., ii ; i-‘ ex- 
!.!>' *■ I-:,);.- ■■ ‘ nUowed, riding it to death. Such 

V : I !:■• n JiMi- " •»:* the ancient interpreters, and xt 
has been imitated by not a few in modem times. 
The error lies in forgetting that a parable is 
designed to teach one broad lesson, and insisting 
on di--overing -muc significfincc in every detail. 
_\ gl,'i"ing iri-'j.iico is Theopbilus of Antioch’s ex- 
po-i!b)n, qnoKil npprovingly by St. Jerome,* of 
the parable of tlio Srewnnl (Lk which in- 

culcates simply Uie diny of being as shrewd in 
-pirii ual niol as men are wont to be in worldly 
iiHiiir.'-. TIk^ ricli man, according to Theopbilus, is 
Almighty God ; the steward, St. Paul ; the debtor 
who oAved 100 baths of oil, the Gentiles, "qui 
* ad Algos. Queest. vi. 
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magna indigebant niisericordia Dei ’ ; the debtor 
who owed 100 cors of wheat, the Jewish people, 
‘ which had been nourished by the wheat of God’s 
commandments. ’ P . i ; ’ i - i ■ . ^ Zigabenns, whose 
interpretation of • 'iu- ■ alf’ (Lk 15“^) as ‘the 

holy body of Christ’ is saved from being hlas- 
X3hemons only by the good monk’s simple piety, 
makes out that the rich man is God {rhv <pL\dv- 
dpojTTOP Kal dvevderi deov ) ; the steward, every possessor 
of riches, such being ‘ not lords but stewards ’ ; 
the steward’s dismissal, death. Some modern in- 
terpreters have gone quite as far in extravagance. 
Selileiermacher makes the rich man represent the 
Komans, the steward ' h ■ I . ; \ , s ' h • ‘ ! • i* ' ih btors 

the Jewish people. \-M.id -i.: . (M d the 
rich man is rod /coVptou, wdiile the steward is 

the man who applies earthly riches to spiritual 
\ises. 

Origen’s ex])o.MLion of the i3arable of the Good 
Samaritan (Lk lO''""'’') is a master]piece of ill-applied 
. The traveller is Adam; Jerusalem is 
I'ar.i'ii'i- : Jericho is the world; the robbers are 
hostile demons ; the Priest is the Law ; the Levite 
is the Prophets ; the Samaritan is Christ ; the 
wounds are disobedience ; the beast is the Lord’s 
body ; the inn is the Church ; the two denarii are 
the Father and the Son (the New and the Old 
Covenant, says Euthymius Zigabenus) ; the inn- 
keeper is the JBishop.'^ 

The parable of the Ten Virgins (Mt 25^“^®) has 
furnished another fruitful field to spiritualizing 
inl<ir]u>dcr<. According to St. Chrysostom the 
lain]*'- jii'c ili(‘ grace of virginity (ro rijs irapdevla^ 
xdpi<Tixa ) ; the oil is ])lulanthropy, alms {r^v <f>CKa.v- 
6p(jQ7rLav, r^v iXeyjfjLoai'rvrjv) ; the sellers are the poor, 
who afford the opportunity for alms-giving; the 
sleep of the virgins is death ; the cry at midnight 
(cf. 1 Til 4^®) shows that the Resurrection will take 
place by night. The lesson of the parable is that 
virginity without ' is darkness. Ac- 

cording to Origen ana oi. Jerome, the five virgins 
are the five sens ■ • . \ ■ - ■ d ■ ■ i fco the latter, the oil 

is good works ■ ‘‘i, ■ former, it is teach- 

ing, the vessels being the souls of the learners. 
There is much shrewd sense in Calvin’s caustic 
remark : ‘ Some greatly torment themselves about 
the lamps, about the vessels, about the oil ; but the 
simple and real gist is that eager zeal for a brief 
space does not suffice, unless unwearied constancy 
be added thereto,’ See, further, artt. Parable and 
Circumstantiality in the Parables. 

David Smith. 

SPITTING-, SPITTLE {Tcrdoj, TTrijo-fia, e/xTrri^co). — 
References to spitting occur in the NT in the 
Gospels only, and there always in connexion with 
Christ. 

1. Spitting was a common mark of derision and 
contempt. Christ foretold it among the insults 
which He as Messiah would endure (Mk 10®^ Lk 
18®^) ; and during His Passion He was spit upon 
both by Jews (Mt 26®^, Mk 14®®) and by Gentile 
soldiers (Mt 27^^^, Mk 15^®). Allusions to the custom 
with this injurious meaning are found in the OT 
(Nu 12^*^, Dt 25®, Is 50®). Variant forms, still 
customary among Orientals, are spitting upon the 
ground before any one, or even at the mention of a 
despised and hated name. 

2. Three occasions are recorded on which Christ 
made use of His spittle in the work of healing: 
with a deaf and dumb man in the Decapolis 
(Mk 7®®), when He touched the tongue of the 
afflicted with moisture from His own mouth ; with 
a blind man at Bethsaida^ (Mk 8^®), when He 
‘ spat upon his eyes ’ ; and with one born blind, at 
Jerusalem (Jn 9®*'^), when He made clay of the 

* In Luc. Horn, xxxiv. St. Aug-ustine {Qucest. Ev. ii. § 19) 

gives a similar interpretation, but with still greater luxuriance 
of fancy. 


spittle and anointed the eyes of the blind. In the 
two former instances Christ is stated first to have 
taken the man apart, and Meyer suggests that this 
secrecy was due to His use of the spittle ; but no 
reason for secrecy suggests itself, and the third 
act of healing appears to have been performed 
publicly. Trench {Miracles, on Jn 9) adduces Pliny 
[EN xxviii. 7), Suetonius ( 7), Tacitus (///.s7. 
iv. 8), to witness to the prevalence of an undent 
belief in the medicinal value of human saliva, 
especially for eye troubles. See Blindness. 

John Mum. 

SPONGE.— See Animals in vol. i. p. ^T\ and 
Vinegar. 

STAFF. — Two diflerent words occurring in the 
Gospels are rendered ‘staff’ in EV. — (1) pdjSdos, 
(2) ^d\ov. 

1, Only once is pdfiSos found in the Gospels, viz. 
in the Synoptic account of the instructions given 
by Jesus to the Twelve as He sent them on their 
mission (Mk 6® = Mt 10^®= Lk 9®). It denotes, of 
course, the ordinary walkiiig-st.'ifi' of the traveller, 
which, as used in the East, is somewhat longer 
than the walking-stick we know, and is simply a 
long, -’Lbr;. i:ig rod, serviceable for support 
and fi'*’ •.■■■• •*.( 

The main interest of the reference to the staff in the con- 
nexion above mentioned lies in the textual difference exliibited 
by the parallel passages. The instruction as given m Mk was 
that the Twelve were to take nothing with them, ‘except a 
staff only ’ (e/ pd^dov pc^ovov) ; whereas, according to Mt. (porM 
pa/SSav) and Lk. (u' .-: tiZU.). they were to take nothing at all, 
not even a staff. W rig Is '‘ii.,' this in suppport of a suggestion 
that Mt. and Lk. were ‘ affected by the tendency to expect 
■ 'v • I .. , " ‘.'iigious teachers’ (Si/nopais, 

• . i. I j. > I' < . (. Ji-dn--;.! tir-i .■> 

‘ • ■ ' - ■ ' . ' ( oi r- UL^i.'il > c i ■ in-, i n ■ 

• r. I r . **: ■ ■! I ^ there is a o,i. in some MSrt 

• ! ■ ■ . • ■ • pd.^'Bovs, ‘neither staves.’ This variant is 

• i‘ ■ " • n ascribed to a set purpose to afford a loop- 
hole for jui' ihe accounts. The AV, however, reacMiig 
‘staves* in no n i a-c-, lies open to suspicion on this point ; for 
in Mt 101® it gives ‘nor yet staves,’ with the extraordinary 
marginal note ‘Gr. a staff,’ showing that their text actually 
read pdjidov. So the way is left open" for the puerile suggestion 
that the accounts are consistent, inasmuch as Jesus meant that 
His disciples were not to take more than one staff each 1 Yet 
Wyclifs earlier version (following the Vulg.) had rendered 
‘nether a yerde’ in Mt IQi® (similarly Lk 9!>), careless of the 
discrepancy with Mk 6^* (‘but a yerde oneli’). Of. Tindale in 
Mt 1010 ‘nor yet a rodde.’ The superiority of Mk.’s account is 
self-evident : there is a touch of perfect naturalness about it. 

2. The ^}j\ov mentioned in Mk 14^® (H Mt 26**^, and 

see Lk 22®^), like the sword, is distinctly a weapon. 
Jn 18® uses the general expression dTrXa. The^i^Xa 
(EV ‘staves’) were the wooden truncheons or cluhs 
of the Jewish police {virTip^rac). Josephus {BJ xi. 
ix. 4) mentions them as ■ ; ■ ■ by Pilate’s 

soldiers in attacking a cro ■■ ■' ■. Jerusalem. 

J. S. Clemens. 

STALL.— See Manger. 

STAR. — 1. Introductory. — Occasional reference 
is made in the NT to a star or stars, and, in most 
cases, an extraordinary 'igriificaru'c of some kind 
is associated with the mention of such. 

Two Greek words are employed, viz. and oicrrpov. The 

latter also bears a collective meaning (=a group of stars, a 
constellation), but not in the NT. uarrvip is often applied meta- 
phorically (see below). tHa-Tpov occurs in Lk 2125, Ac 7^3 ‘the 
star of the god Rephan ’ (a quotation from Am 625f.), 2720, 
He 1112 . Elsewhere (exc. 2 P 119, where cpm<p'opo5, ‘ day-star,’ 
occurs) dcTvip is used. 

Sometimes these references are without any 
special -ignificanco {e.g. Ac 27^®, He 11^^ ‘as the 
stars of hcjn-en in multitude’), hut more often 
some definite symbolica"' ry.-L* ;■(■■. m ■ . .n parent, 
as, for example, when a <;i! tn 'v mark- 

ing a Divine visitation '■> 'if- r' j.-'a time 
when the light of the sun and the moon is with- 
drawn and ‘ the stars fall from heaven ’ (Mt 24®® 

I! Rev 6^® 8^®- ; cf. Ezk 32^). In Rev 9^ the image 

of the ‘ fallen star ’ has a personal reference, Satan 
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" *■ denoted by it (cf. Lk 10^® ‘I 
' ■ as lightning from heaven ’); on 

the other hand, by the figure of ‘ the seven stars ’ 
which Christ holds in His right hand (Eev 1^®2^3^) 
are signified the angels of the seven churches under 
the direction of Christ ; ef. 1^*^ (Grinini-Thayer). 
In Rev 12^ the ‘ crown of twelve stars ’ may be 
intended to symbolize the twelve tribes (or the 
twelve Apostles ‘ regarded as the crowning orna- 
ment of the Jewish Church’). A mythological 
allusion is apparent in Rev 12‘^ { ‘ a woman arrayed 
with the sun, and the moon under her feet, and 
upon her head a crown of twelve stars ’). One xmss- 
age (22^®) identifies Christ with ‘ the bright, the 
morning star ’ (6 dcrr^p 6 XajuLTrpos, 6 TrpujLvos), in 
accordance with which also 2-® ('I will give him 
the morning star ’) and 2 P 1^® (‘ until the day-star 
[06ja-0(5pos] arise in your hearts’) are probably to 
be interpreted (see, further, below). 

2. The star of the Magi (Mt its main 

outlines the story of the visit of the Magi to Jeru- 
salem and Bethlehem is probably based upon what 
the compiler of the First Gospel believed to be 
facts. It rests upon a historical basis. The wide- 
spread expectation of the •■■■ * . World- 

Redeemer, about the time of ■ ■ ' ■ of the 

Christian era, and the interest of Jbastern astrol- 
ogers in His advent in the West are well attested, 
and may well have led to some such visit as is 
described in Mt.* (See, further, art. Magi). It 
must be remembered, however, that Mt.’s narra- 
tive is governed by an apologetic purpose. It was 
written for the special object of meeting the needs 
and objections of Jewish readers. One influential 
motive at work in Mt 2 seems to be a desire on 
the part of the Evangelist to suggest a likeness 
between the Divinely guided career of Moses, the 
instrument of Israel’s redemption from Egypt, and 
the Messianic Redeemer who saves His people from 
their sins. ‘ Thus the story of the Magi and the 
star has a striking parallel m the Midrash Rahhd 
to Exodus in the section which deals with the 
birth of Moses. There we are told that Pharaoh’s 
astrologers (jui'^naoxn) perceived that the mother 
of the future redeemer of Israel [f.e. Moses] was 
with child, and that this redeemer was destined to 
suffer punishment through water. Not knowing 
whether the redeemer was to be an Israelite or an 
Egyptian, and being desirous to prevent the re- 
demption of Israel, Pharaoh ordered that all 
children bom henceforth should be drowned. ’f 
But perhaps the leading motive in Mt.’s narra- 
tive. in this section of it is to suggest the homage 
of the Gentile world, and the selection of the gifts 
(gold, frankincense, and myrrh) may have been 
influenced by from OT Messianic pro- 

phecy which "luetlici the allegiance of the nations 
(Is 60^^* Ps 72^1* ^*).t A contrast may also be 

intended to be suggested between the spiritual 
Kingship of 11*(* ;!iid the earthly kingship 

of secular nil lI'-’-n!, who are instinctively 
hostile to the new force that has entered the 
world. 

It is noticeable, however, that Mt. here does not 
cite any proof -passages from the OT (in vv.®* ® the 
■ Micah is placed in the mouth of 
, If the compiler had in mind the 
passage in Nu 2#’^ (‘There shall come forth a star 
out of Jacob,’ etc.), as has been sometimes sup- 
posed, § his failure to cite it would indeed be sur- 

^ See esp. the admirable discussion in W. 0. Allen’s ‘ St. 
Matthew’ (jCO)^ pp. 11-15. 

t See an art. by the present writer in Th.a Inlerpreter 
1906) on ‘The Gospel Xarratives of the 2s'ati\ity and the alleg-ed 
influence of Viearhen idea*;.’ 

t Notice esp. Is 60» ‘ And the Gentiles shall come to thy 
light,’ 

§ E.g. by Wiinsche, Eeue Beiirdge zvr Erldutening der 
BmngeKen^ p. 12. 


Xirising. But it is to be observed that in Numbers 
the star is identified ivith the Messiah, and would 
hardly be ap)plicahle in this story. (See, fui'ther, 
below). 

T' ■ , ; ■ 7 ,'■ ■' * suggests, that Mt. regards the 

ep ■ ' ' ■ -of the Magi to render homage 

to the newborn King not so much in the light of a 
fulfilment of ancient prophecy, as a neio prophecy 
‘ which indicates that the IMessiali Jesus, -who has 
been born to save His own people from their sins 
(P^), will be sought out and honoured by heathen, 
while the leading representatives of the religious 
thought and worship of Israel ask no questions 
concerning Him, and leave it to the tyrant, who 
enslaves them, to concern himself about the true 
King of the Jews, and then only with the object 
of ■ ■ ■ ■ His destruction.’ On this view the 

sta’ . ■ ■ astrologers — the Magi — become sig- 

nificant as proox Luau Uua u*eo even such imperfect 
means as astrology for bringing the heathen to 
the knowledge of the truth. 

The ‘ star ’ of the narrative doubtless refers to 
some particular star, or to some unique astral 
phenomenon which the Magi were led to connect 
wdtli the birth of the World -Redeemer in the 
West. The detail about the star ‘ which they saw 
at its rising ’ going ‘ before them, until it came 
and stood still above (the place) where the child 
was,’ is, doubtless, not intended to he understood 
literally. It is merely a poetical description of the 
illusion which makes it appear that a luminous 
heavenly body keeps pace and maintains its rela- 
tive position with the movement of the observer. 

Vario'.is .'.Men have been made to identify the ‘star’ of 
this v.jivi.v»i\c \Mtli some exceptions ' ' . » •■’■■hi 

and to lix its occurrence by means of ' ■ i .■■■'' i ■ • 
The most famous of these is ' * 77 ■ ' " ‘ bought 

of a close conjunction of the ■ > ■ • ■ . ■ > s jn the 

constellation Pisces, — a rare comoination wmcn taKes place 
only once in 800 years, and which occurred no less than three 
times in the year 747 A.U.C. (=b.c. 7). See Edersheim, LT i. p. 
212 f. But the data are too indefinite to allow of any certain 
conclusion in the matter. Moreover, the ignorance displayed 
by Herod and ‘ all Jerusalem ’ as to the nature of the star 
’ " " that its appearance would strike any but prac- 

The association of the birth of great men with such pheno- 
mena was a common feature in the ancient world where 
‘ ' • ' '1 in high esteem. Thus, e,g., ‘on the birth- 

■ 4 . ■ ■ ' , Magi prophesied from a brilliant constel- 

lation that the destroyer of Asia was born ’ (cf. Cic. de Eivina- 
tionef i. 47, cited by Allen, op. cit. p. 12). On Jewish ground 
we have already seen the same idea at work in connexion with 
the birrh of Moses in the Midrash passage cited above. Eders- 
heim (op. cht. i. p. 211 f.) . * * . ■ . ■ ‘ passages 

which connect the comii*^ . ■ ■ , i arance of 

a star. But these are of \^ry uncertain value. 

3. The star of the Messiahs — Sometimes the 
Messiah Himself is ■■ . r > - ferred to as a 

Star,t a descrip tio'. ■.■i-' :> i apparently, 

on Nu 24^^ : 

‘ There shall come forth a star out of Jacob, 

And a sceptre shall rise out of Israel ’ ; 

In the Targum Onkelos this is rendered : 

‘ When a king shall arise out of Jacob, 

And the Messiah shall he anointed from Israel ’ ; 

And in pseudo- J onathan : 

‘ When the mighty King of Jacob’s IT- ■ - '-‘.‘M “i 

And the Messiah, the Power -sc : i i- ■ -hall be 

anointed.’ 

Here, it will he noticed, the Star is expressly 
identified with the Messianic King. A similar 
Messi pu of this passage meets us in 

the 7 ■ ' i • '■ le Ttoelve Patriarchs, where 
(Jud,'.--. 21 -j xt]) bhe following occurs : 

* Over you a star shall proceed out of Jacob, 

And a man shall arise from my seed like the sun of right 
eousness ’ (cf. Mai 42). Cf. also Test. Levi 18. 

In the first part of the 3rd Messiah- Apocalypse embodied in 


* El n ligi'h'unj fic'? ^^atthl(us (1003), p. 101. 

t The same word is used mctaph. in Arabic for a ruler. 
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Tha A'pocaly^pse of BariLoh (ch. 53), the seer beholds the Messiah 
l!\(‘ l';_ditiimg ‘on the summit of the cloud"; and 
n''- 'i- ' ii‘^ ' -shone exceedingly so as to illuminate the 

V, ;'<» (■ (..ii*. I ■ V '■ Mt 24‘-'7 ‘For as the lightning cometh forth 
from the east, and is seen even unto the west, so shall be the 
coming of ^on of ’ ; Lk 17^ and the other NT passages 
cited below , < f \ •}'./, ./ii •. Eschatologie, p. 221). 

T- n,.- "v from ISTu 24^'^, Messianically 

; I !. In- false Messiah Simeon derived 
iii.- (Ic'i'iimi ion Cochha {i.e, ‘Son of the Star’). 
Win'-i Alciba . \ ^ ^ him as the 

Messiah, he expressly eiied mis ^jcripture passage 
(Bab. SanJi. 975) as applicable to Simeon, though 
thisoiiinion ■, _u!-, \C"\ shared by the learned 

among the di ' «• I'n- . s <■. Bar Cochba seems 
to have been invested with a Messianic character 
by the irresistible force of popular public oi)inion. 
After the disastrous issue of his revolt it became 
necessary to apologize for Akiba’s mistake, and 
one such explanation seems to be reflected in some 
of the minor Midrashim which make the reference 
apply to Messiah ben Joseph, who was destined to 
he killed in battle before Messiah hen David could 
appear.* There is thus good evidence that in the 
time of Christ the ‘ Star’ of Nu 24^^ was popularly 
identified with the Messianic Eing.f 

This idea may have influenced those XT 
where Jesus is represented as the ‘Morning btar’ 
(Eev 22^® 2^), though it must be remembered that 
the angels are described symbolically in the Bk. of 
Enoch (Ixxxvi. 1, 3) as ‘ stars ’ — a metaphor which 
helps to explain the symbolism by which Jesus is 
here described as ‘the Morning Star.’ ‘Among 
the stars of the spiritual firmament,’ Jesus is ‘ the 
brightest in the who'(‘ :j \ * (Swete, Apocalypse. ^ 
p. S36). A similar • «.i’< il)i! meets us in 2r 
(‘Take heed unto the lair ■ •k'* .-mtil the 

day dawn, and the day-stas . ' ! >• in your 

hearts’), and, in fact, the » i • present 

in all those passages of the NT which speak of 
the spiritual illumination that accompanies the 
revelation of the Messiah (cf. the fragment of an 
old Christian hymn in Eph 5^^ ‘ Awake, thou that 
sleepest . . . and Christ shall upon thee’; cf. 
Jn 1® Christ ‘ the Light which liglatens every man 
coming into the world,’ etc.). There is also the 
remarkable description of the Messiah as the ‘ Day- 
spring from on high’ (di^aroX?) (Ji^ous) in the Song 
of Zacharias (Lk 1*^^), wbi^-h tjimv i>o-.'^ib]\ hnvo been 
associa*- d ’-i ■ u. \[ wilb ihe Star.:! 

The . i the idea of light with the 

Messiah and the iiic age was well established 

in Jewish Literamire. This idea is founded on — 
or, at any rate, finds classical expression in — Is 
60^^* (‘Arise, shine ; for thy light is come’). The 
Midrash {Yalhut Shim.) on this passage is in- 
structive. It comments thus ; 

* What is asserted hy the words of the Psalm, “ Tn thy light 
shall we see light (Pa 36i0)? It is the light of the Messiah that 
is meant. For when it is said, “ God saw the light that it was 

f ood "" (Gn 14), it is thereby taught that the Holy One (Blessed 
e He) contemplated the generation of the Messiah and his 
works, before the world had been created, and that He con- 
cealed the light for the Messiah and his generation beneath 
His throne of glory. Then spake Satan before the Holy One 
(Blessed be He;* AV.-'-i.-i. f-,r v'ho” is the light 

hidden beneath 'L"- i '-o v k' r'' ''' ' \nswer] “For 

him who in the i'- ^ i ■ ■ ! • ii.<i ;■ ih-i -.■ d bring thee 

to shame.” ’ 

The Midrash then goes on to relate that at his 
request Satan was allowed to see the Messiah, 
and at the sight of him trembled and sank to the 
ground, crying out ; ‘ Truly this is the Messiah, 

* Of. the PesiJpta Zutarta (ed. Wilna, 1880, p. 129h) and 
Jellinek’s Beth M in. p. 141, etc. 

t For an early application of Nu 24^7 to Christ, cf. 

Justin Martyr, ApoL i. 32 : ‘ Isaiah, another prophet, prophesy- 
ing the same things by other expressions, thus spake : “ There 
slmll rise a star out of Jacob, and a blossom shall ascend from 
the root of Jesse,”’ etc. 

t See an art. by the present writer in ZNTW, vol. vi. p. 96 f. 
(Feb- 1005), where this point is specially discussed. 


who Avill deliver me and all heathen kings over to 
Gehenna.’ * 

QYessmQ,mi(De7' Urspi'ung derisr.-J - t- - p^ 3 Q 7 f^) 

traces the association of light in conn ' . . -'ervant of 

Jahweh, who' is represented as the Light of the World in 
Deutero-Isaiah (Is 49<> 514), to the mythical representation of 
the World-Ruler as a solar hero in the old Saga. 

In fact, under the figure of light the salvation 
and felicity of the Messianic age are constantly 
depicted (see esp. Volz, Jiid. Eschatologie, pp. 328- 
331). The heavenly Jerusalem of the ly!-'-.- 
is a city filled with celestial light (Eev -Jl ■ L'-'* 

The long drawn out contrast between light and 
darkness that pervades the Fourth Gospel is also 
significant in this connexion. G. H. Box. 

STATE AFTER DEATH.— See Dead and Escha- 
tology, 1. (A. ) § 5 (c). 

STATER.— See Money. 

STATURE.— See Age. 

STEWARD, STEWARDSHIP.— 

The former word is a tr. of Wnpo'xa? in Mt 208, Lk 8®, and of 
in Lk 1242 igi- 3. a • the latter, of olxovoAoc in Lk lO^* ®- 4. 
In V.2 the verb*oi«ovo/Ae7v occurs. The distinction between st/- 
vpotros and ctitovofxo? has been variously stated. Horne treats 
them as synonyms ; Meyer says the former is a more general 
term ; Schleusner, that the ifr. * - • ’ ■ ‘ ■ '1 by law or a magis- 
trate, the olx. by will ; Elliott . . ■■ agree in thinking 

that e^r., like our ‘ guardian,’ has 8i>ecial reference to ‘ persons’ ; 
cix., like ‘ steward,’ to i * i ■ • . * ' ' notes on Gal 4® and 

references there cited, c " If ofGr. and fiom. Awf., 
s.v. s^Irpo'Tos). The last view is probably the right one. But the 
exact duties of each of them doubtless varied in different cases 
and under different masters, and often the two are used inter- 
changeably (so Meyer on Mt ~ ' ' ■ ' ‘ 

of the Gospels, although if • ■ . , , ■ , . 

charge of the education of the royal children, it might lend 
further colour to Sanday’s theory of Joanna’s relation to the 
authorship of Lk 1. 2. In Mt 2445 ^ouKos is used of one whose 
position is evidently that of the steward, as may be seen by 
comparison with I’ ” indeed, the steward is a 

slave or freedman, ■ * L- ■■■,/■( r 

(as in Lk 12, Mt 24); occasionally h(‘ ■- !. »■■ ■ ■ ii:i. I ■ > . . . . 
curator (lik IQ). See Plummer in iCCo* I.i : M-i 

Bibl. (^eek, p. 62. 

T\'- i-rbii; \\ - are Mt 20^"^® (Labourers in' 

Viiicyaiu^, 21 ■' ■ , Lk 8^ i242“48 (the Unjust 
Steward). Some would add the parables of the 
Prodigal and of Dives as illustrations of wealth 
wron^y used. The secondary are Mt 2P®"46 
(Wicked Husbandmen) 25^^^“^® (Talents), Lk 
(Minse), Mt Mk 133^ Jn 

Of these Lk 8® yields no teaching. 

The facts and teachings of the others may be 
thus summarized : 

1. The steward’s position. — He was entrusted 
with the <'v<M-ight of part or all of his master’s 

incliiJing persons and propeity. He had 
I lie ‘ iMnnagonu 111 of his allaii-, ibc care of re- 
ceipts and expenditures, and the duty of dealing 
out the proper portion to every servant and even 
to the children ’ (Grimm-Thayer). The education 
of the children as well as their maintenance was 
under his charge. His control was more or less 
absolute according as the master was absent or 
present. Christ teaches that we are all God’s 
stewards. The trust covers {a) ourselves (for we 
are His) ; (5) others whom we can influence ; (c) 
onr time, means, opportunities, etc. For every- 
thing we rightfully have is from God (cf. Mt 5^®). 
What one has wrongfully seized is no part of his 
trust. 

2. The steward’s duty was to manage every- 
thing with most watchful fidelity and utmost 
efficiency, and to do it in the interest of his 
master. So with us. We should therefore {a) 
discipline ourselves — ^body, soul, and spirit, so as 

* See the -whole passage in vreher, Jud. Theol.^ p. 897 f. 
Edersheim, LT ii. p. 723 (Appendix ix.). 
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to realize God’s ideal for us and be most efficient 
for service— a duty care of the body, 

training of the mind, . :jI ir s- ol the affections, dis- 
cipline of 'the will, etc.; (&) pursue our calling, 
whatever it may be, in the interest of God’s King- 
dom, whether our work be that of the labourer, 
the farmer, the merchant, the lawyer, physician, 
statesman, teacher, preacher, or any other ; (c) 
utilize time, influence, ' - i- ”*■ ■> money, in 
the wisest way ; {d) urge ■ ■ ■ ^ i - to do the 

same. One must plan one’s probable life as a 
whole that it may subserve God’s purposes in the 
largest measure possible. 

3. The master’s duty was (a) to assign to the 
steward only just and honourable wmrk, and (S) to 
provide for his needs. The righteous God can be 
trusted to do both (Mt Q^). This leads to the 
topic that is commonly uppermost when Christian 
stewardship is thought of; only it ri p'o.-.i ’ c- the 
matter from a rather different, but :'\o . r-i. , and- 
point. 

The a rrnugcru between master and steward 
varied. i& iu ou in our relation to God ? or is there 
any d t H : i i ; > • ’-j ■ ! i : i : ■ ■ ■ i < ■ ’■ un derstand ing ? Some 
have held that tithing represents it. V- ■ . i.'’,- 

tion like that does not seem fully in ! . , ■ : ‘ 

the spirit of the new sis.i iop. tv. Jc-r oi j, 
which deals in principl- 'ra.Gcr iiir.ii rules, just 
because God is more careful to develop character 
than to get men’s gains. Perhaps the best way of 
stating the case, however, would be this : God 
wills that His stewards should spend on them- 
selves such a proportion of the income as is neces- 
sary to their highest working -T; This 

will vary with different persons to con- 

ditions, Each must determine honestly for him- 
self. * To his own Master he stands or falls.’ In 
general, it will mean less than is commonly sup- 
posed. It must be determined not by love of ease 
or pleasure, not by selfishness or pride, not by 
custom or fashion (where these are wrong), nor 
even by what would be reasonable and allowable 
in a normal world of sinlessness and blessedness, 
but wholly by the spirit of Divine love in view of 
the pressing needs of this abnormal world with its 
appalling sin, ignorance, and wretchedness. 

4, Rewards and penalties. — All rewards are of 
grace (Lk 17^^^). These begin now, but their fulness 
is hereafter. Through faithful service there comes 
the perfecting of character, the richer development 
of the personality, and the fi rial \\ in riiiig of our >ouls 
(2P^). We are now stewanl'^ hoMiiig all on iriisL. 
We shall then receive as oui own ilic iiilu-iiiance 
prepared from the foundation of the world (Lk 
16^^, Mt 25^). We shall be welcomed into eternal 
tabernacles (Lk 16^) and be entrusted with the rule 
and authority for which Ave have become fitted 
(Lk 12^^ Mt 24^7 2520-23). The unfaithful shall be 
beaicm. or "trii^pcd of what they had, cut asunder 
as Jiy])o«‘riiO'-, and cast into outer darkness with 
the iinb(-Iio\ ing -.l.k 12^®, Mt 24®^ 2528-30)^ 

r ' taries : works r.n the ParaMcs; Stir- 
- -I I- ;■ ■■ ■ L e; Hartman, 1 h<i '^oect of 

'■7# ; / i'- ; F. W. Robertson, Serm. iv. 239; C. H. 
Si I .Ti. .1. I / Ministry, 260; A. L. Moore, God is 
Love, 62; W. Surr^'t <>j Pt.tr, r, 80; the best treat- 

ment is that of O. A. Oook, Stewardship (Am. Bapt. Publ. Soc.). 

J. H. Farmer. 

STIGMATA {cfrlyfiara, EV ‘marks’). — The Avord 
occurs only in Gal ‘ From henceforth let no man 
trouble me r for I bear branded on my body the 
marks of Jesus’ (HV). The subject of the ‘stigmata 
[or marks) of Jesus’ comes before us in tAv-o Avays : 
we have to consider (1) the meaning of the Avord 
stigmata as used by St. Paul ; (2) the special sense 
in Avhich it has come to be employed from the time 
of St. Fran<d« of Asi^isi and onAv^ards, esp. in the 
Roman (Catholic Cliurch. 

1. St. Paul’s use of the word. — (1) By the 


‘ stigmata of J esus ’ BonaA^entura and many others 
have supposed the Aj^ostle to refer to bodily marks 
resembling the nail - prints and other insignia of 
the Saviour’s Passion — thus making him affirm an 
experience, in his oAvn person, of the phenomena 
of ‘ stigmatization ’ (see 2). But the technical sense 
in Avhich the AA'ord " ' \fas used in the time 

of St. Paul—viz. ai . • ■ ■ , marks of ownership 

(either brands mad- ■ ' ■ . irons, or cuts Avhich, 

as they healed, Avere prevented from closing, and 
so became broad scars), as Avell as the meaning of 
theAvhole verse Avhen considered in the light of 
the context and its analogies in other parts of the 
Apostle’s Avritings (esp. 2 Co ll23ff’*) — shows that 
'Irja-ov must be taken as the gen. of j^ossession, and 
that the reference is not at all to the A\^ounds on 
the Lord’s body, hut solely to certain marks on St. 
Paul’s oAvn body that stamped him as belonging to 
Jesus Christ. 

(2) A feAv commentators, folloAving A ino 

{Com, on Gal.y in loc,), have transformed i.!'- 

stigmata into liis manifestation of the fruits of 
the Spirit, Avith special reference to his Christian 
asceticism (cf. 1 Co 9-'^). Bnt the technical sig- 
nification of stigmata, as Avell as the expression 
‘on my body,’ seems to put such an interpretation 
altogether out of the question. 

(3) Assuming, then, that the stigmata were 

marks of oAvner''! lip, Avhat :bc j <! ■ 'i- i.b'p P/’i-o 
that St. Paul means to - \ r>. 

in honour of an adored commander, sometimes 
branded on their bodies the initial letter of his 
name. But though the idea of the Christian life 
as a milirni v ^cia ico is a familiar one in the Pauline 
v.rl’i-,- '1 ('-..9', 2 Co 10^, 1 Ti 6 ^ 2 ^ 2 Ti 4^), it is 
7101 1“ ’.v.iping Avith the present context, Avhich 
brings Jesiis before us as Lord (vv.^^*^'^), not as 
Captain, (d) Slaves attached to the service of a 
heathen temple {i€p65ov\oi) were branded Avith the 
names of the deities to whom they ministered; 
and Lightfoot {Com. on Gal,, in loc.) and others 
{e.g. Westcott in Expos, vi. [1887] 241) have thought 
that the metaphor is run- 1 a] pi')] understood 

in the light of this mOs . Bi.i,'.*;- ’^I'A'I pointed 

out {Com. in loc.), the references to the branding of 
iepdSovXoL found in Herod., Pint., Lucian, etc., bear 
upon the usage of other nations, and Ave have no 
evidence for Galatia itself. Even if Ave had, a 
reference to the branding of the slaves in heathen 
temples Avould be needlcs-bly recondite, in vieAv 
of the much more familiar “practice of branding 
domestic slaves. And, above all, as the UpbSovXoL 
were very frequently women attached to a temple 
for immoral purposes, it seems unlikely that the 
Apostle Avould have in his mind a term that carried 
associations so degrading, (c) It is most likely, 
therefore, that St. Paul is alluding to an ordinary 
domestic custom. In the East (not in Rome, where 
branding was the mark of a runaway slave, and so 
a badge of disgrace) slaves Avere regularly branded 
by their OAvners, and Artemidorus Daldianus hears 
witness to the practice in Galatia {Oncirocritica, 
i. 8- The verb he uses is from Avhich crrlypa 

comes. See W. M. Ramsay, llist. Com. on Gal. 
pp. 84, 472, Avho tells us that this ancient custom 
is familiar even yet to the observant traveller in 
Turkey). St. Paul neA^er calls himself a iepodovXo^, 
but the thought that he Avas the dovXos of Jesus 
Christ Ava'^ one oi his ruling ideas (Ro B, 1 Co 722 , 
2 Co 4'\ Gal 1^^ Ph 1^). And A\dien he says, ‘I 
bear branded on my body the marks of Jesus,’ he 
means certain marks that bore AA-itness to the fact 
that Jesus was his Master and he Avas Jesus’ slave. 

(4) But Avdiat Avere these marks that St. Paul 
bore branded on his body ? Without doubt, he 
meant the scars he liad earned in the service of 
Christ — pel haps the general signature upon^ his 
face and Avhole person of all his toils and trials, 
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but, at all events, the lacei*ation and disfigurement 
produced by Jewish scourges and lictors’ rods and 
the cruel stones of the multitude (Ac 14^® 16“®, 2 Co 
-®). These marks of his servitude to his Lord 
the Apostle looked upon not only as a badge of 
honoui", but (and this is his reason for referring to 
them here) as seals set upon his claim to be the 
Apostle and minister of Jesus Christ (cf, 2 Co >5 
and so as tokens of his right to speak with author- 
ity. (For the idea of authority as springing out of 
complete subjection to a greater, cf. the centurion’s 
‘ I also am a man under t\u.] Mt 8^, Lk 7®). 

The verse thus falls into I i 1 i . ' ' i i ‘ whole Epistle 
as an intensely personal message of remonstrance 
and appeal. Once more, at the end as at the be- 
ginning (cf. 1^), St. Paul exalts his Apostlesliix^. 
And what he says here is, ‘ Let no man trouble me 
after this, by challenging my right to declare the 
truth of the gospel ; for I bear branded on my body 
the marks which testify that I am the slave of Jesus 
— that He is my Master and my Lord.’ 

2. TJie ecclesiastical use of the word.— According- to the 
earliest biographers of St. Francis of Assisi (Thomas of Celano, 
the ‘ Tres Socii,’ and Bonaventura, whose ‘ Vitse ’ are all included 
in ■ .1 ■ ' ■ ' i-he saint, w'hile meditating in his cell 

on - fell into a trance, and had a vision of 

th< ' » .■« f ■ », he form of a seraph. When he awoke 

he found that he was marked in hands and feet and side with 
the wounds of the Lord — wounds which remained till the time of 
his death, that in the side bleeding occasionally- Numerous 
witnesses testify to having seen these marks in the body of 
Francis, both during his life and after he was dead. Bona- 
ventura (op, oit. xiii. 4) addresses the saint in the following 

j r ^ • .... 

o -1 ^ . ■ • ■ ' ■ 

• ■ 5 Vulg. version of St. Paul’s 

I ^ ■ I . « I " ■ I I le inference is natural that 

the ■ '■ ■ ' ■ '■ ' i ! ' 'I ■ ' ” ‘-ixt, con- 

ceiv( . ■ i j, : ' - < .'.I- - to be of 

a like kind 

From the first the stigmatization of St. Francis was generally 
accepted in the Catholic Church, not only as a fact, but as a 
miraculous evidence of the Divine favour ; though the Domini- 
cans objected, and attributed the alleged miracle to Franciscan 
deceit. In the next century, however, similar marks were 
affirmed to have shown themselves on the person of the well- 
known Dominican nun, St. Catherine of Siena ; and thereafter 
down to modern times (the last well-authenticated instance was 
i*. !:■ he pi* ■■• 11 * -tigmatization have repeatedly been 
d , (j- .-.in the great majority of cases, being 

".s-'i iTi. r iiii -OT !■ ()■■ alleged instances were pure frauds 
i-i -"ri.e M 'll';. i*(i i :**. v i in c ' .. ■ ' • 

to nave been nothing more Tjhan ■ ■ -- i 

in a state of epileptic hysteria, •••i 1. 1 - r 

of cases, and notably in that of St. Francis, the positive evidence 
is too strong to be rejected on either of the above groiiiKK (.see 
esp. the biography of St. Francis by P. Sabaiier, ineniioncd 
below). And now modern investigations, esp. in the region of 
psycho-physi(*s, have furnished evidence that goes to support 
the historical testimony, by assuring us ih.ai There ib ii ‘ scientific 
background’ to the phenomenon of siigniaiizaiion. ft is certain 
that, in sensitive subjects, the influence of the mind in modify- 
ing bodily states and producing new conditions is exceedingly 
■jir* 1 !,■ d -i ■/-.'/! ’’ I /competent 

- I ; I - ’ .r . ■ -. * -^ I . ; >■ . .■ to hj^pnotic 

.. I 1 : . I ■ -1 1 i,- . ■ ■ .• ' fmata have 


Gr. words tr. ‘ stone ’ in the NT wliicli call for 
notice in the x>resent article. (1) \l6os (LXX for 
pN*) is the general term. It occurs very frequently 
in the Gospels, and is the word with which in this 
art. we are cliictly concerned. 'KLdos is distin- 
guished from irerpa as in Eng. Sstone ’ is distin- 
guished from ‘rock.’ (2) \l6lvo$ {iv. XiOos), ‘made 
of stone’; found in the Gospels only in Jn 2*^ 
vSplcLL, ‘wateiqmts of stone.’ (J) Tr^rpos is 
rendered ‘ stone ’ only in AV of Jn ‘ Cephas, 
which is, by interpretation, a stone.’ AVm gives 
‘Peter/ while RV has ‘Peter’ in the text and 
‘ rock or stone ’ in the margin. ‘ Rock ’ is cer- 
tainly more adequate than ‘ stone,’ for Trirpo^ jiro- 
perly denotes a mass of detached rock, as Tirpa, 


- ■ 'L- . I ' ! ! « h'UHS'oo'ms 

• - * \' .' , -\M . ^ 'm* , ' ' ■ - r • - ■ Religion 

(1907) 351-52). But while modern science leads us to accept 
- *. ■' ■/.. ■ .'i- : ■ 1 ■■■ii,' ■ .* .'-o teaches us to 

■ . ■ I ; - . ...I I ■* I ! I as an evidence 

!■ ■ ■*■■■ - - . I .' I *1 :■ -I ■. ■ . And modern 

■■ !-•* -I ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ -i. identical with 

' ■■ .- 1 4. d, inSirW. M. 

■ - •I-*- ■ ,/ T‘i . ■ ; -h r \ges’ of scholar- 

ship- 

Litbraturb. — F or 1: the Comm, o' Ti.-l *i r. ‘d‘>ii i.* 
Jleyer, in loo. ; Ramsay, Hist. Com. - , * ; I’, -‘i - Ib.. ,\~ 
Candle of the Lord^ 355, For 2: artt. ' ' ' ' LUr 

(by Prof- Macalister of Cambvidge) ar ! /’V.’/ .■".■•* i,,i 
jProf. DicjS., ‘Franz von A'^sisi in /’A’/;'-, 'i*!. v.. " . I'-..* 

by Thomas of Celano and Bonaventura in Aeia aanewramy 
P. Sabatier, Vie de S. Prangois d* Assise (1894 — Eng. tr. same 
year), ch. xvii., and ‘^Itudc orificine ‘iur les stigmata’ in the 
Appendix; W, J. Dawson, The Reproach of CXmf, p. 167; 
Hastings’ DB, Ext. Vol. Index, s.v. ‘ Stigmata.’ 

J. C. Lambert. 

STONE. — 1. The Greek terms. — Apart from the 
vb. ‘ to stone ’ (for wh. see Stoning), there are 5 


does a living or solid rock. (So Terpihdrjs in the 
jiarable of the Sower [Mt 13®* Mk 4®* does not 
mean ‘ stony ’ [AV] but ‘ rocky ’ [RV] — not ground 
full of loose stones, but a thin soil with shelves of 
rock lying underneath). Probably, however, the 
sense is best conveyed by the i)roper name ‘ Peter ’ 
— the meaning of ‘ Peter ’ being, of course, under- 
stood (cf. Mt 16^®). (4) Xa^evHsy ‘hewn in stone’ 

(fr. Xas ‘stone’ and ‘scrape’ or ‘carve’), ap- 
plied in Lk 23®^ to the tomb in which J esus was 
laid- Mt- (27®®) and Mk. (15^^®), however, describe 
it as hewn out of rock {Trirpa). (5) \pT](post ‘x)ebble,’ 
rejiresents ‘ stone ’ in the ‘ white stone ’ which in 
the Ep. to the Church in rci;jaiiin:" Christ jjro- 
mises to him that overcome! h i, Ib-v 2 " i. 

2. Stones crying out. — The stones of Christ and 
the Gospels form a suggestive subject. There are 
sermons in these stones, we might s<ay, for they 
have lessons to impart to us regarding Christ’s 
history, His teaching, and His Person as the 
Messiah. 

(1) His history. — {a) Whether or not we accept 
the ancient tradition that Jesus was born in one of 
the limestone caves of Bethlehem, it is very likely 
that His manger would be .a manger of stone — 
built with stones and mortar if not hollowed out 
of the solid rock (see Thomson, LB [ed. 1878] i). 
413). If so, the first bed on which the Lord wan 
laid, like the last one to which He was carried by 
Nicodemus and Joseph of Ariinathma (Jn 
was a bed of stone. 

(6) In Clirist’s spiritual struggles on the very 
threshold of His i)ublic life, He liad to do with the 
stones. It is a curious fact that they play a i)art 
in two out of the three acts that make* up the 
drama of the Temptation in the Wilderness, In 
the one case, J esus is tenij^ted to use His miracii- 
hm- pover- 10 turn the stones that lie about Him 
on -Ijc run-li mountain-side into loaves of bread 
\\ IK rev ii li i<} satisfy His hunger (Mt 4^"^ Lk 
In the other, He is tempted to leap from a pin- 
nacle of the Temple by the reminder that it is 
written (Ps ORi* that God’s child sliall be upheld 
by angels, and so preserved from dashing his foot 
against a stone (Mt 4®”^, Lk In the one case, 

the stones were to nourish His life ; but contrary 
to God’s law of sowing and reaping. In the other, 
they were to refuse to dash Him to death ; but 
contrary to the Divinely fixed law of grji\ it.uh.n. 
Satan meant the stones to be stones <fi' -i miibling 
to Jesus, on that difficult path of obedience and 
self-renunciation to which in His baptism He had 
just consecrated Himself. But J esus by His faith 
and patience turned them into step^iing- stones to 
higher things. 

(c) At Cana of Galilee Jesus ‘manifested his 

glory’; and there, we might say, jy, . 
beholden to the stones ; for the six ■ : , ■ ■ 

whose aid He wrought His first ' ■ - 

waterpots of stone (Jn 2®). 

(d) But not always were the stones His servants 
and ministers. Twice in Jn.’s Gospel (8®^ 10^^ cf. 
11®) we read how the enemies of Jesus took up 
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.stones to cast them at Him, because He claimed 
that He Avas the Son of God. 

{e) Against the cave Avhich was Lazarus’ tomb 
there lay a stone (Jii 11^^) — rolled there to shut in 
the dead during the awful process of decay (v.®®), 
as well as to shut out the ravening wild beasts. 
‘Take ye away the stone,’ Jesus said (v.®®) ; and 
Avhen they had done so, another word of command 
turned that gr.ue-ioiio at Bethany into a j)ai'able 
to all the ages of the rolling away from human 
hearts of the crushing bondage of death (He 2^'^^*) 
by Him who is the Hesurrection and the Life (Jn 
IH^). 

(/) It was not long after, Avhen the Lord’s own 
body Avas carried to another tomb ‘ lieAAm in stone ’ 
(Lk 23®^), and laid on one of the stone sheh^es pre- 
pared for such a purpose. Against the door of 
His sepulchre also ‘ a great stone ’ Avas rolled (Mt 
27^^^^ II), and a seal Avas set upon the guardian stone. 
And that great stone, Avhich the JeAvish rulers 
Avould fain have made the incontrovertible proof 
that the Avorld had seen the last of Jesus of Naza- 
reth (v.‘^-®‘), has become the shining and peren- 
nial monument of His Auctory over death — pro- 
claiining, in St. Peter’s words, that ‘it Avas not 
possible that he should be holden of it ’ (Ac 2^'^). 
hor Avhenever Christian men think of the Lord’s 
-cimhliro. they always see that great stone rolled 
h:u-k iiMiii the door, and the angel of the Resur- 
rection sitting upon it (Mt 28^ 11). 

(2) Ilis taaching . — One of the most self-evident 
proofs that Jesus ever gave of the Heavenly 
Fathei'’s love and the reality of prayer, lay in the 
question, ‘ What man is there of you, Avho, if his 
sou shall ask him for a loaf, Avill give him a stone ? ’ 
(Mt 7^^). One of the most memorable examples of 
His heart-searching irony was Avhen He said to 
the accusers of a sinful Avoman, ‘ He that is Avith- 
out sin among you, let him first cast a stone at 
her’ (Jn One of the most striking assertions 

of His claim to Messianic dignity lay in His answer 
to the Pharisees Avhen they appealed to Him to 
rebuke the enthusiastic shouts of His disciples : 

‘ I tell you that if these shall hold their peace, the 
stones Avill cry out ’ (Lk 19^^). One of His clearest 
and most emphatic pi'edictions of the coming fate 
of Jerusalem was Avhen He said of the Temple, 
adorned Avitli goodly stones, ‘ There shall not be 
left here one stone upon another, that shall not be 
throAvn down (Mk 13^ II). 

In the Ep. to the Church in Pergamniu the 
antlior of the \po<*;:lyi)-(; represents Jesus Christ 
as pi-)!!ji d:ig n • ulii'c -lone’ to the victor in the 
good I'-lii faith (Rev 2^'^). Numerous explana- 
tions of this white stone have been suggested, but 
the one that seems best to satisfy all the require- 
ments is that Avhich takes it to be the tessara 
gladiatoria, bestowed on the victorious young 
gladiator when he exchanged the name of tiro 
■ For that of spectatus (see ExpT i. [1889] p. 2, viii. 
[1897] p. 291 ; Hastings’ DB iv. 618^). 

The 5th of the Oxyrhynchus (1897) ‘ Sayings of 
Jesus’ contains the striking Avords, ‘Jesus saith 
. . . Raise the stone and there shalt thou find me ; 
cleave the wood and there am I.’ The words have 
lent themselves to variou- ingi'iiion^ <‘Xplanations ; 
but the most probable inicriMvi aiioo is the one 
Avhich also most readily suggests itself — that we 
liave here an affirmation of the immanence of 
; Christ in natural things. The <;ayiTig may be 
' understood in a sense that is perfectly in keeping 
' Avith teaching that is found in the NT {e,g. Jn 1®, 
Col was moi'e ■ with a 

I leaning to a kind of '■ It is 

generally agreed that, in their present form at 
least, th’os(3 ‘Sayings of Jesus’ were not spoken by 
the Lord Himsdf, and do not even belong to the 
earliest age (see Lock and Sanday, Two Lectures 


on the ^Sayings of Jesus^ (1897) ; cf. ExpT ix. 
[1898] p. 194 ff.). 

(3) uis Ferson. — On one occasion (Lk 20^'^=Mt 
21"^^) Jesus took a stone {XWos ; cf. His symbolic 
use of ‘rock’ {Trdrpa) in Mt 7^'^^- II, 16^®, and St. 
Paul’s ‘spiritual rock,’ ‘that rock Avas Christ,’ 1 Co 
10^) as a symbol of His OAvn Person. He had just 
spoken the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen, 

. -1 . f'--" ..■I'-.i* .•«!■' ; their doom, He quoted 
■ i-x j.. *’■> i . ■ ‘The stone AAdiicli the 

builders retused is become the head stone of the 
corner.’ Thus He identified the rejected ‘Son’ of 
the parable Avith the rejected stone of the Psalm, 
and the Avicked husbandmen Avitli the scribes and 
Pharisees as the ‘ builders ’ of Israel’s theocratic 
edifice ; bub at the same time intimated to the 
latter that they must not think that by rejecting 
Him and putting Him to death . ' , ’ ’ be done 

with Him for ever. So far froir ' , • i went on 

to say, ‘ Every one that falleth on that stone shall 
be broken to i^ieces ; but on AAdiomsoever it shall 
fall, it will scatter him as dust’ (Lk 20^®=Mt 
21^^^). 

In Ac 4^^ we find St. Peter taking up Christ's 
symbol, and boldly declaring to the Sanhedrin 
that Jesus Christ of Nazareth Avas the stone set at 
naught by them the builders, but made by God 
the head of the corner. And in his Episile he 
returns to this parable of the stone as a "Viiihol of 
Christ’s Person, and dAvells upon it avilIi much 
greater fulness (1 P 2"^“®). He describes the Lord 
noAV, with evident reference to His Resurrection 
(cf. Ac 4^*^ Avith v.^^), as a ‘living stone,’ rejected 
indeed by men, but to God chosen and precious, 
upon whom His people are built up into a spiritual 
house. The allusion to the verse in Ps 118 is un- 
mistakable ; but in Avbat he proceeds to say the 
Apostle makes use further of tAvo passages in 
Isaiah- First he quotes Is 28^® ‘ Behold I lay in 
Zion a chief corner stone,’ etc., and next the words 
of 8^^ about the ‘ stone of stumbling and the rock 
of offence.’ And it seems clear that his reminis- 
cence of the latter passage has been inspired by 
his recollection of the Lord’s own Avords as to those 
Avho fall upon the Stone which is Himself, and 
those upon Avhom that Stone shall fall (cf. aw.'^* * 
with Lk 21^2.44)^ further, art. 

Rock. 

Litbratueb. — T he Lexx. on the various Gr. words, and the 
Comm, on the passages quoted. J. C. l-A.ATlihirr. 

STONING. — There are three Greek verbs in the 
NT Avhicli mean ‘ to stone ’ — Xi6o(3o\^(a, and 

KaraXted^o}. These, again, are the equivalents of 
the two Heb. -yno^iAm- VpD and dji, each of 
which may denote either the mere throwing of 
stones by a mob at any person wdio has incurred 
their ill-will (Ex 17^ Nii 14^^), or the legal execu- 
tion of a criminal by letting fall one or more large 
pieces of stone upon his body. Mere stone-throw- 
ing is mentioned in the Gospels in the folloAving 
passages : The i^riests fear that the people may 
stone them (Lk 20®) ; the prophets were so treated 
(Mt 23®^, Lk 13®^) ; the husbandmen in the parable 
beatorston ' ■ ■ ■ Mk 12^ A V) ; 

andinSt. J ■ ■ . > threaten Jesus 

(§69 1031-38 118). 

The Jewish Senate {BSth Din) recognized four 
forms of capital pujii-biiKMii . ^foiling, barning, 
beheading, and '-Irangling vii. 1 ■. In the 

case of stoning, i lie l aa'o m itn'''"«<'fc 1 ook i lu-ir stand 
on an elevation of about tAvice the height of a in«an. 
The convict was laid on his back beneath, and one 
of the Avitnesses di*opped a stone upon his heart. 
If this did not prove fatal, the second witness cast 
one ; and if the victim still survived, then all Israel 
(Ht 17*^). Tlie bodies of all stoned persons Avere 
crucified according to one account ; according to 
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another, only those of hlasphemers and idolators, 
a man being Imng with his face to the people, a 
woman with hers to the tree. According to 
another account, women were not crucified {ih. 
vi. 4). A person who had been stoned was not 
buried in the sepulchre of his fathers (vii. 1). 

In the Law and in practice capital punishment 
was inflicted for offences^ ’ ' . . ■'* the first 

seven ordinances of the i ■ ■ .is, upon 

of apostas , ,, ■ , try (17®), 

■ ■ . i V 24^«, 1 K 2P3), 

\ ' ■ • bedience to parents J ■ 2 ‘ ‘ 

(Lv 24-^), unehastity (Dt 22^^*^^), as weU as for 
practising sorcery (Lv 20^”^), for kidnapxnng (Ex 
21^®), and for special offences (Jos 7). An ox ■which 
gored a man in the course of a bull -fight was not 
stoned {Baba hamma^ iv. 4 ; Ex 21^®). In each 
of the above cases the > !al\<s the form of 

-b'lMiR!, ':dsis3!oi M\ mentioned in 

-viMrCr of \ l-l p.j', j ■) )! m:. ■ . oV of uuchastity 

on the part of a married woman (Dt 2222). Stoning 
was thus the regular mea ■ " . • * criminals 

among the Hebrews, as ■ ■ ■ , ■ with the 

later Jews. Both processes avoided the shedding 
of blood, and reduced the risk of vengeance on the 
part of the relatives. 

In the narrative Jn which is ;,■■■ ■ "i Vy re- 
garded as spurious, not being part "i ■ of 

the best MSS, the scribes were therefore justified 
in stating that ‘ Moses in the law commanded us 
that such should be stoned," the reference being to 
Dt 222®* 24. This would imply that the woman was 
betrothed merely, but not married, tlie mode of 
execution in the case of a married woman not 
being specified (Dt 2222), and being, in fact, at the 
time strangling {Sank. 51b: ‘A daughter of Israel 
who is married, by strangling, who is betrothed, by 
stoning"). T. H. Weie. 

STORM.—See Sea op Galilee, p. 591. 

STRANGrER. — The AV has only the one render- 
ing — * stranger ’ — for five different words in the 
Greek. It is the natural translation of the term 
which has the most general . i — ^4pos 

(Mt 25®®' 2T etc.) ; and there ' r-. i.; ■ r word in 
JEnglish to express the exact force of dWdrptos (Mt 
172 ^ 26 ^ Jn 10®; cf. W^—the dWdrpLos is the one 
‘whose own the sheep are not’). For dWoyevifjs 
ihc iirop(:r equivalent is ‘alien," as in Lk 17^^® 
(U\'rn). l-'or wdpoiKos and TrapeTrLdTjfjLos RV rightly 
uses ‘ sojourner ’ (Ac 7^^ 1 P 2^^ ; cf, Lk 24^®, 1 P 1% 
He IP®). These words indicate a sentiment which 
is ( 1 ) racial or national (Mt 172 ®- 25 the kings of 
the earth take tribute from ■' -i i.iiigor'-,’ not from 
sons), (2) humanitarian (Mt 25®“ ■ 1 was a stranger, 
and ye took me in"), and (3) religious (1 P 2^^ 
‘ I beseech you as sojourners and pilgrims to 
abstain," etc.). 

Generally, however, it may be said that the 
connexion in which the words occur in NT is 
illustrative of the difference between the current 
Jewish conception of the stranger in the time of 
Christ, and that which is suggested by the Gospel. 
Jesus found His countrymen steeped in the idea 
that all foreigners were"* dogs," that ‘the peoples’ 
was a term alino--< ^ynon.vmou" wiili ‘ the heathen," 
and that only niKier rigid and upon 

sufferance might a non-Jew obtain any of the 
privileges considered to he the Divine right of a 
Jew. He left His followers possessed of the 
thought, however unconscious they might he of all 
that it involved, that to Him the Samaritan and 
the Gentile, the man outside the pale and the man 
of no caste, were as much the objects of His mission 
as the favoured son of Abraham. ‘ Stranger," to the 
average Jew, was the name for one with whom he 
might have commercial dealings and certain social 


or political relations, but with wlioin religious 
affinity or fellowship was practically impossilde ; 
to Jesus it meant one who had a sx)ecial claim 
upon Him and His (Mt 25®®^-). The impression 
which He created was not merely that Christianity 
meant a deepening and "f that sense 

of the sacred duty of _ 1 1 o • i ! . d 1 ■ > ; .nd _ kindness 
which already existed in .'ir -Ic”. i-!i mind, as it 
does ■■ ■ ■ . ■v'f the East (Ex 23® 222 i, Lk 19®®, Dt 
10 ^®*^ , J-r ; cf. the practice existing among 

the Essenes, Jos. BJ II, viii. 4, 5), but that it 
involved a complete change of the attitude which 
assumed that a different treatment was to be meted 
out to the stranger from that which was si,., .u.d:;. 
shown to one’s own kith and kin {Mt ere. j. 
See, further, artt. Cosmopolitanism, Hospi- 
tality, Gentiles, Univeesalism. 

It is further to be noticed that Christianity gave 
a new signification to the word ‘stranger.’ The 
way had been prepared by the use of the Hebrew 
word ‘Ger" (LXX. irdpotKos, see artt. ‘Ger’ in IJB 
and ‘Stranger" in Encyc, Bibl,), which designated 
the sojourner who dwelt within the gates of Israel, 
and who, while having a certain status there and 
a temporary iiome, belonged to another country. 
The fact also that the Jews themselves had froin ^ 
the time of Abraham so often been sojourners in 
a land not their own (Ac 75 * 29 ^ the 

lessons taught by the dispersion in post -exilic 
times, led to that metaphorical use of the term 
which has entered so largely into religious sxjeech 

. ‘ ' I The follower of Christ saw in it a 

■ .>f himself as of one who was absent froni 

his proper country, and whose <iii/cn-hi]> was in 
heaven (Ph 32 ®). When St. Peter writes to the 
‘sojourners of the Dispersion ’( 1 P 1^), and beseeches 
them ‘as sojourners and pilgrims’ to abstain from 
fleshly lusts (2^^), he‘ i- -.hi ■ . the term from 

; to a -.■-■i.r, ■ ■ (cf. V^). The 

■ I- •• I’pistle to the Hebrews has the same 
thought, ‘ For we have not here an abiding city, 
but we seek after the city which is to come ’ (13^^, 
cf. llis-16). 

Literature. — Uhlhom, Ohr. Charity in the Ancient Ch , ; 
Brace, Gesta Chrif^ti, ch. xvi. ; Seeley, JBcce Homo, chs. xiv. xvii, 

J. Ross Murray. 

STREAM.— See River. 

STREET. — In place of ‘street’^ in Mk 6®® we 
should read with RV the ojien 

space or square {dyopd) y ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ brought 

for disposal to the mere' ■ ■ ■ bazaars, 

and where people at leisure gather for conversation. 
irhareia stands for ‘street’ in the ordinary sense. 
In Lk 1421 it is apxiarently distinguished from 
as ‘street" from ‘alley’ or ‘lane.’ But the dis- 
tinction is ignored elsewhere ; and certainly the 
‘street" (pdjar}) called ‘Straight" in Damascus (Ac 
9^^) is no ‘alley." In the East it would he difficult 
to maintain the distinction. Even the main streets 
in cities like Jerusalem and Cairo are often narrow 
and crooked, more like ‘ alleys " than ‘ streets ’ in our 
sense. The footway is made narrow, the upjier 
storeys frequently overhanging the road, for pro- 
tection against the heat of the sun. Seclusion is a 
main obj('cl .limed at in building Eastern houses : 
the 10 Th(‘ street is seldom pierced by windows ; 
the do'ii- ii-innv leads through a passage into a 
court, r.inn.i the rooms are arranged. All 

sorts of filth are cast into the streets (Rev 11®). In 
spite of the -ca von .coring of dogs, their condition is 
often not only lo.‘uli'«omo, hut a source of danger to 
health. W. EwiNG. 

STRUGGLES OF SOUL.— The Gospels use varied 
language in describing the conflicting emotions of 
Jesus. At the grave of Lazarus He groaned in the 
spirit or in Himself (Jn 11®®- ®®, Gr. ive^pLp.if]aaro and 
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efi^pLfMihfievos, from iji^pLjuLdofiaL to snort in, to be very 
angry ^ to he moved with indignation, Mk 14®; 
sternly to charge^ Mt 9^^, Mk 1“*^) ; He Avas disturbed 
inwardly by pity for the mourners, by grief at their 
hopeless view of death, and by : ■ : at 

their lack of trust in Him. His ■ ‘ •■■■ . ex- 

pression in tears (v.^®). When restoring hearing 
and -pyeoli by the unusual means of j)utting His 
1i;uk1- in ilic ear~ ‘ ^ . . . ■ . 

and the word ‘ ‘ , 'I- - ' ’ 

Mk 1 ^), Unbelief either in the sufferer or in the 
niultitude seems to have been felt by Jesus as a 
hindrance to the cure, to which His pity moved 
Him (cf, Mt 13®®). Soon after, when asked for a 
sign, He ^sighed deeply in spirit’ (dvaa-repd^as rep 
7 rP€t>yaTL, Mk 8^^), distracted by His desire to win 
the nation and His purpose not to use any illegiti- 
mate means (cf. the second temptation, Mt 4®). 
When the Greeks sought an interview Avith Him, 
He confessed, ‘Now is my soul troubled^ {rerd- 
paKrat, Jn 12-^) ; the possibility of finding faith 
among the Gentiles, and the necessity of His 
sacrifice on account of Jewish unbelief, were prob- 
ably the thoughts that so distressed Him. The 
knoA\dedge that Judas would betray Him troubled 
Him in spirit {erapdxOv rep TTvelfpLOLn, Jn 13^^), love, 
grief, disappointment, indignation struggling to- 
gether, His emotions in Gethsemane are described 
in varied phrases by the Evange]i-t^ (see Agony). 
Tliere, as Bengel comments on Jn 12=^', ‘ concurrebat 
horror mortis et ardor obedientiae.’ 

Besides these descriptions of the r.\ jumcli'} 
Ave have other indications of the strung *.1 
of Jesus. His prayers on other occasions than 
Gethsemane were probably strenuous efforts to 
discover and to submit to the Father’s will. He 
Avithdrew for prayer after the first Sabbath of 
healing in rMjMjnuinm (Mk 1®®), after the cleansing 
of the lep<u- (I.k and after divini^Muo the 
multitude Avhich He had fed (Mk O-'p lie Avas 
prepared by prayer for the choice of the TAvelve 
(Lk 6^^), and for His willing acceptance of death 
(Lk 9^®). But inward conflict arose also from 
temptation (see Temptation), for ‘he Avas in all 
points tempted even as we are’ (He 4^®). This 
experience was not confined to one occasion, for, 
as Luke (4^®) states, the ten ■ '•■■■ ‘J* 1 from 

him for a season,’ and it is > r ■■ even 

that the narratives of the i'- M- 4 ?-^\ 

Mk U®* Lk 4’”^®) bring together a series of trials, 
separated by intervals of time. The language He 
used shows that He felt as temptations to turn 
from His Divinely :» ■■j-jliiiod j.mi*.. His mother’s 
api>eal at Cana (Jn 2 ;in i remonstrance 

at CiBsarea Philippi (Mt 16®®) ; and even the re- 
quest of the GreeKS for an intervicAv (Jn 12 ^), 
Gethsemane must also i - .. ■■b 1 as a time of 
temptation (Mt 26^^, Mk I I ; * I \ 22"^®*^®). His 
<]i’(:.'Ld of encouraging curiosity or wrong belief by 
His miracles (Jn 4^) came in conflict with His 
desire to help and comfort ; and when the Evan- 
gelists call attention to compassion as the motive 
of His |)crf()rmirig n miracle, we may conclude that 
there Imd Ix-cn ^iicli a struggle oi soul (Mt 14^^ 
15®® 20®^, Mk l^b Lk 7^®). So also this feeling of 
sympathy came in conflict Avith His desire for 
rest and privacy (Mt 9®^, Mk 6®^). His con- 
flict Avith the scribes and Pharisees regarding 
Sabbath observance, fasting, ceremonial washing, 
and intercourse with sinners must have distressed 
His spirit; for He too would need to face the 
issue — would He follow custom or conscience? 
We have more distinct evidence of the inward 
strain felt by Him, because His regard for Jewish 
prejudice and exclusiveness in relation to the 
Gentiles, in order that He might not estrange His 
countrymen, compelled Him to assume an attitude 
of aloofness to the Gentiles (the Roman centurion. 


Mt 8^®; the r(q Ji(L-iiicirtii mother, Mt 15®®; the 
Greeks, Jn 

What struggles of soul must have resulted from 
the^ thAV’’arting of His love and grace by the mis- 
‘ ■ anbelief of His relatives (Mk 

■ . i : ' ■ i; (Mt 15^7 109 2031, 1427)^ His 

felloA\^-toAvnsmen (Mk 6®), and the Jerusalem Avhich 
He so loved that He Avept over it (Lk 13®^ 19^^^) ! 
He strove to turn Judas from his betrayal (Jn 
Mt 17®®^ 26®®, Jn IS®"^, Lk 22^^), and to save Peter 
from_ his denial (Lk 22®®). His struggle of soul 
culminated, severe and ,Lri'. auU's jis it had often 
been, in the agony and of the Cross, 

Avhen the beloved Son of God Avas so made sin 
(2 Co 5®^) and a curse (Gal 3^®) for mankind, that 
in His darkness and loneliness He felt Himself 
forsaken of God (Mt 27^®). 

Alfred E. Garvie. 


STUMBLE, STUMBLING-BLOCK. — See Hin- 
drance. 


SUFFERING.— Suffering AA^as not a mere acci- 
dent in the career of Christ. Neither is it so in the 
life of any of His true folloAvers. It came to Him 
in the fulfilment of His Divine mission. Just so 
must it come to all those AV'ho are co-Avorkers Avith 
Him in the Kingdom of God. Therefore in the 
NT the sombre backgrou ml (»f -b j i j 'gI ‘-‘i .i ,■ 

suffering is neAor iioig i'Iio jI.- i:/’i ' • 

Avriters. St. Peter, perhaps more ihan any oriier, 
dwells upon it in its doctrinal and practical aspect, 
but all Avere profoundly impressed by the signifi- 
cance of Chri^i’> '‘Uffeving^. and endeavoured to 
interpret the rribiibu of His folloAA’ers in the 
light of His OAvn varied experiences. 

1. Com (M’lihig the distressing events in the 
Master'- Jiic, ilio NT gives us Avarrant for holding 
to several conclusions. We misinterpret the mean- 
ing of Christ’s entrance into humanity, if we limit 
His tribulations merely to the agony of the Passion. 
The bitter experiences of His last AA-eek -were typical 
of the harsh events of His life as a whole. His 
emptying of Himself (Ph 2^) to become the humble 
partner of humanity in its struggle against sin 
and for holiness, was itself the acme of snff'er- 
ing. The Agony in the Garden and the terrors 
of the death on the Cross Avere but the last 
scenes in the drama of His humiliation. Nor 
must the intensity of His physical sufferings blind 
us to the reality of the Avoes of His spirit. 'With 
His Divine sensitiveness to selfishness and dis- 
obedience and hard-heartedness and unresponsive- 
ness and sin, how poignant mxist have been the 
griefs which His sinless soul endured ! For this 
‘man of sorroAvs, acquainted with grief’ (Is 53®), 
every day must have been one of crucifixion. 
Against Him who came to destroy sin Avas dis- 
played all the violence of Avhich evil Avas capable. 
That He must needs suffer in His effort to accom- 
plish His mission was the inevitable consequence 
of His Me— ini 1-1 li]) (Ac 26®®, Lk 24®®). But not by 
His mere sufferings did He redeem humanity. 
These, in themselves, Avere not necessary to His 
office as the ‘anointed One,’ but Avere the certain 
results of the lifework upon Avhich He had entered. 
Only as He was willing to endure whatever human 
o\p(‘nc*nce- tnight come to Him could He reveal 
rlie I’arlior nml help to turn men to righteousness, 
.by showing them the enormity of sin (He 13^®). 
Against Him were tlisplnycil ilie fonrfiil cxti-onu^'^ 
to which sin would go in it- olIcnM .to ovorconie 
good. But by this high discipline was His oavu 
spirit cultured (5®) ; and through His heroic, vic- 
torious endurance of sin-imposed suffering did He 
become our High Priest, able to succour those who 
are tempted (2^”- 4^®). In this noble sense are 

the sufferings of Christ central to His gospel, so 
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that St. Peter can justly call himself a witness of 
the sufferings of Christ (1 P 5^). 

2. Nor are the followers of Christ to escape the 
(*. 1 . ! ’..li, that came to Him (Jn 15^^^}. See art. 

. Charles W. Kishkll. 

SUMMER {d^pos, Mt 243^, Mk Lk 2l30).— 
This term stands in the Gospels for the time of 
heat as distinguished from the season of 

cold and rain-storms. These terms indicate the 
great division of the year in the East. Scripture 
has no special words for ■ | ‘autumn’; 

and while the Arab speak ^ ‘ the time 

of fresh pasture,’ and el-Jchartf, ‘the time of 
gathering’ of grapes and other fruits, they are 
hardly regarded as distinct seasons. Saifwa sliitta\ 
‘ summer and winter,’ sum up the year for him. 
When, in the less frequent showers of early April, 
the fig-leaves burst out and cover the immature 
fruit on the twigs, the days of cloudless sunshine 
are ‘at hand.’ These last from April, through the 
harvest in the end of May, E and 

wimiowing that follow, and the -f the 

fruits in August and Sejdember, ■■ ■ ■ ids of 

October herald the coming of rains and cold. 

W. Ewing. 

SUN. — The rising of the sun marks the morning 
(Mk 163), and its setting the evening (Mk Lk 
4^®}. Its light is one <■" I ■ *" ■ ’ he Creator 

bestows on all men • ‘ i ■ . ■ ' ' ■ (Mt 5^®). 

By ‘signs in the sun’ (Lk 21‘-5) we are to under- 
stand tlie phenomcMji of eclipse, as described more 
clearly in the parallel passages, Mt Mk 
The statement in Lk 23^® as to ‘the sun being 
darkened’ (AV) or ‘the sun’s light failing’ (EV) 
at the time of the Crucifixion, cannot be explained 
in this way, since an eclipse of the sun can happen 
only at new moon, whereas the Crucifixion took 
place at a Passover, when the moon was full. The 
pn’s scorching heat, so destructi*. o m 

is an emblem of tribulation or per.^r' I.. i«>‘i Ah , 

Mk 4^^- The appearance of the face of Christ 
at the T’\ -r, j 'Mt IT^) and in ■' '• 

vision o i'n‘ !y-.-; (Rev 1^^) is • ■ ' ■■ 

the brightness of the sun. The same thing is said 
of the glory in which the righteous shall appear 
after the final judgment (Mt IS'^^p 

James Patrick. 

SUPERNATURAL. — It is generally recognized 
that this word is difficult to define, and its defini- 
tions are difficult to defend. The reason of this is 
simple. It is not a scientific hut ■ ' - ■ term, 

and is therefore liable to the ' ^ and 

'■■Ti ■;» ■!( " ng words which reauy involve 

■ ^derations, but which have grown 
= ■ ■ '■ : any proper discussion of the 

metaphysical questions involved. The word means 
that which is beyond or aho'oe nature ; but the 
word ‘nature’ is ambiguous, and it is therefore 
uncertain what, if anything, corresponds to the 
word ‘supernatural.’ In ordinary speech, ‘super- 
natural ’ would appear to mean anything outside 
the ordinary course of thc^ phrmnn r:.-;! world. 
Every ilii Mg connected with giK.-i-. -Vm- in - nnee, is 
<Ie'>rn'h<'<i ;i.s -Mjir ■■•M j Ii as tele- 

23athy are sat. ,o Lujii.M- i.n the supernatural. But 
even in such cases as this the idea attached to the 
word is not clear. A ghost, let ns say, raps on a 
table, or makes the sound of a carriage driving 
up to the door. These are j^erfectly natural and 
ordinary sounds: they are called ‘supernatural’ 
only in the sense that they are 2>J’f^ducetl iu an 
extraordinary way. And by this is apparently 
meant that tlie spiritual or volitional cause of the 
sounds is in an unusual relation to the material 
world. A chairman rapping on tlie table at a 
meeting, or a cahmaii d'w iag- np to the door, is a 
spiritual or volitional cause of the sounds produced, 


but he is in the ordinary relation to matter. So 
the 2 )henomena of telepathy are said to border on 
the supernatural, because in them effects are 2 )ro- 
dueed in a way which the i)oj)ular mind regards as 
peculiarly mysterious. 

Those who hold that the world was made and 
is ruled by God, have to imagine to themselves in 
some shape the mode in which God exercises Ills 
sway. For ordinary purposes it suffices to treat 
the world as an independent organization, carried 
on by laws which are ■ ’ " ’ ariahle, and 

it is unnecessary to refe ■ the Primary 

Cause of all. This vie ■ is harmlesls 

enough, but it has the -J'. ib .'.nia-i- of devehqting 
an inveterate tendency ; "f thought, by 

which the world is set over against God, as 
equivalent to ‘ nature ’ or the ‘ natural order’ ; while 
all action on the part of God is treated as having 
the character of disturbance or interference in an 
order which possesses independent rights, or as 
in virtue of the fact that it does 
• ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ . ■ . From this habit of mind come 

all those phrases by which miracles are described 
as ‘suspensions of the order of nature,’ and the 
like. If a j^erson under the influence of this hal)it 
of thought meets with the suggestion that miracles 
are themselves orderly, and illustrate a higher 
law than that of ordinary experience, he is dis- 
quieted, because he thinks that in losing the 
character of disturbance, miracles lose their 
‘ supernatural ’ character. 

Two things are clear in regard to this difficulty : 
(1) that the source of it lies in the (unverified) 
dualism between God and the world ; (2) that there 
is a real point involved in the distress of the plain 
man at what he thinks is an attenuation of the 
meaning of miracle. We will consider the second 
2 )oint first. It is manifest that if the law which 
governs miracle diftered fro • i 1 . i i \ . 1 1 1 nl ■ - . 

ary experience, merely in ' li-'c 

tion of natural and suj)ern, ; wi'A v..iii.l jii ; 

so far the plain man is right. A conjuror’ does 
not profess to use any hut tlie most ordinary laws : 
yet a savage might look ui)on the common trick of 
bringing live pigeons out of a hat as a real, creative 
‘ ■-ur.i''*n,i ' ii ’nl ’ act. Some of the language used by 
M-i I' ..*1 :fi‘\'cles and the term ‘su 2 )ernatural’ have 
a tendency to bring these events down to the level 
of tricks or decejitions. It is said, for instance, 
that a fuller knowledge of natural processes would 
lead us to see in the miracle at the wedding-feast 
at Cana merely an acceleration of sucli iirocesses, 
which would quite surrender itself to ordinary 
methods of (..'■-■n. If this were true, tlm 

miracle woulii mm-c l.c in any sense ‘siqier- 
natural’ ; it would he merely a si)ecial, im])erf<ictly 
analyzed case of an ordinary occurrence. This is 
a real attenuation of the meaning of the word, and 
the plain man is right in objecting to it. But he 
is wrong if he objects to it on the ground, expresKe<l 
or implied, that Divine action is necessarily ex- 
plosive or disruptive ; for this would mean' that 
Divine action is irrational, and that a miracle 
must be as great a marvel to God as to man. 
Whatever the ap^rearance of th.~ "-uT.rrT.jihn.d jo 
us, to God it must ajrpear r.-.ii-M’./.l '; iMi or-.cii\. 
God is the author of nature and irs laws. Their 
^iformity represents His normal action and will 
for the world. But nature and its laws have no 
nd.M'.' validity or rights as against God. 
Iney are entirely at His disposal and under His 
control- If, for whatever reason, He diverges from 
what is normal, it will be for sufficient cause. He 
will^ act in a new way upon the old material, 
reminding man of the de[)endencc of all upon Him. 
And the difference between the normal and the 
abnormal action does not consist in the nature of 
the laws employed, as if the usual operation of 
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natural law were broken or suspended by some 
intrusive and alien force ; but in the fact that the 
action of God upon the order of created being is 
in one case what we expect, in the other widely- 
different. There is no reason why the word 'suj^er- 
natural,’ which will certainly not be driven out of 
our vocabulary, should not be used as a label for 
certain characteristic groups of actions and events. 
It appears necessary to vindicate the freedom of 
God to take such action : otherwise we subject 
Him to the tyranny of His own laws. But there 
is no reason to associate the word with a variety 
of half - conscious dualistie assumptions, which 
cannot be defended in theory. ISee also art. 
Mikacles. Thomas B. Strong. 


SUPERSGRIPTION.-See Title on Cross. 1 

^ SUPPER {deLTTvov ). — The temi applied in the | 
time of Christ to the principal meal usually par- 
taken of in the evening, and also to more elabor- 
ate collations for the entertainniei * : -.f 
{weddings, birthdays, arrival and ■ ■•p.;r: ;•.:•<■ ..f 
friends or d’ ’■ # 'sons, sheei>shearing, 

completion \ . funerals, etc.). In- | 

\iiaiion<; were conveyed by slaves (Mt 
Guests were welcomed by the host -with a kiss (Lk 
7“^’'^) ; their feet were waslied by slaves (7^) ; their | 
hair, beards, and sometimes their clothes and feet | 
were anointed with perfumed oil (Lk Jn 12-^) ; 
and garlands of flowers were sometimes provided 
for the decoration of their heads (Wis 2'^^- ; Jos. 
Ant. XIX. ix. 1). On formal occasions the guests 
were arranged at the table by the master of the 
feast (apxi-rplKXLvos), usually a friend of the family 
according to his < (Miccplioii of their relative socij 
rank, nearness to the host being the mark of 
honour. Guests commonly reclined on benches 
(sometimes elaborate and luxurious), three or five 
to the bench, the feet of each extending behind, 
and the back of the head of each reaching to the 
bosom of his neighbour on the left ( Jn 13-® 21^0). 
The tables were usually three in number, arranged 
to form three sides oi a in ■. The rr- 

clined upon the outside, and 'li** lui’d-te*. •! 

from the inside. The left elbow was used for 
. ■ ’ "'e the right hand and arm were fi'ee 

food. A somewhat formal giving of 
thanks preceded each meal (edXoyla^ e^xapio-rfa). 
This practice was carefully observed by Jesus and 
His disciples (Mt Lk Jn 6^^). At 

suppers of the more formal or festive type the host 
served the guests with equal portions as far as w^as 
])racticablc, where no special honour Avas to be 
done to special guests. In the latter case, a double, 
triple, or even quintuple, or a particularly choice 
portion was bestowed upon the guest of honour. 
At less formal suppers the food AA-as cut into small 
pieces and put into Ijirge dishes, from which the 
guests took them Avith Th<n'r fingers and conveyed 
them to flat cakes of bread which served as plates, 
where they ]nincd them to pieces before conA-eyinji 
them to their mouths. Pieces of the bread Avere 
used as spoons for dipping gravy from the common 
dish. Individual knives, forks, and spoons were 
not used even by the \\(‘nU-hy nnfil long after NT 
times. The practice of h;iriii-w;i'sliiiig immediately 
before the meal had rliu- ii- -pofij-.l appropriate- 
ness. When women were admitted to suppers of 
the more formal kind (which was probably unusual), 
tliey seem to have sat rather than reclined. Wine 
was drunk dining the meal and after the eating 
(Mishna, IjcraHcfth vi. 5f., cf. viii. 8). Thanks- 
gh *■ ■: -sod ■•hn'g closed the meal. 

I’,. ■!!!“. \ - of the well-to-do classes 

w< ■ ■ '■ '.O' ■ ‘I*'! ’I'ite suppers of the poor were 

no (louht partnlcen of Avithout tables or seats, the 
family sitting, or squatting on the ground, around 


a skin or mat, and partaking of the plain food 
(flesh being rarely used) out of common A^esseis 
Avith the fingers. See also artt. Food, Meals, and 
Last Supper. 


Literature.— Artt. in the Bible Dictionaries of Smith, Kitto 
Hastings, Schenkel, Riehm, the EBi, Winer’s iJFR, Herzog-- 
Hauck, PRE‘^‘ VVetzer u. AVelte, Kirehen-Lexikon \ Lightfoot, 
Mor. Meh. ; E. Robinson, BRP ; Bnxtorf, de Conmviis Ehrm- 
OTwm ; and Ugolini’s Thesauimy vol. xxx. 

Albert Henry Newman. 

SUPREMACY. — Few things are more remarkable 
in the Gospels than the absolute supremacy over 
nature and man Avhich Christ is represented as both 
a *d_' ' i ‘ . In this respect the Syn- 

i.ps ;v - ■ , .a more striking Avitness 

than the For ■ ■ , Christ appears from first 

to last as exercising lordship over matter and 
natural forces. He heals incurable diseases, stills 
the storm by a Avorcl, multiplies food, Avithers the 
ban-en fig-tree. And, beyond these things. He ap- 
pears also as supreme over the world of spirits. 
He calls back the human soul to the body after 
they haA-e been sep)arated by death. He is acknow- 
ledged as lord by the unAvilling and undesired 
testimony of the demons (Mk I^’^, Lk etc.). 
Such a supremac;f He ai3pears, in the Gospel narra- 
tive, to exert A\*ithout laying any special claim 
upon it. He accepts, indeed, Avith praise the con- 
fession of the centurion (hit 8®'^^), that such author- 
ity belongs naturally to Him ; yet He does not 
represent these Avonclers as being the chief purpose 
of His ministry. He aj^peals at times to their 
evidence ; but His most characteristic claim is 
something even greater and more fundamental. 

Christ plainly claims supremacy over the moral 
nature of man, over human conscience and human 
destiny — a supremacy* 'hr.>ugh all time, 

and Avdtliout limitatior. I!i- .‘.-''k Avitli or 

subordination to the Father is not referred to as 
limiting, but rather as justifying His OAvn claim 
(Mt 16^^ Jn 5^^'*^^). On His oaati sole word He 
reverses human standards of judgment (Mt 5®'^^ 
19®o, Lk 6^®"®®). He » i .. or abolishes 

by His OAAm M say i.i; «> y*”,.' hw - "r institutions 
A\micli were admittedly Divine in their origin (Mt 
5. 19®'® ; cf. 7®®- Yet at the same time He refuses 
to enter into competition Avith temporal rulers, or 
to give decisions, as eA-en a prophet might liaA-e 
done, on human matters of disxmte (Jn 6^®, Lk 
X213- i-t). His supremacy is too great and too com- 
prehensive for Him to invoh-e Himself in such con- 
troversies, Avliich men Avill learn to settle AA'hen 
they have learned the greater lesson. His Avorcls, 
He asserts, are more lasting than heaA-en and earth 
(Mt 24®®). He proclaims Himself King and Judge 
of the Kingdom Avliich He is founding. The mem- 
bers of it are His servants, and responsible to Him 
alone (Mt 24. 25, Mk Lk 12®®-^^). But His 

>u]ucmacy extends beyond the limits of His OAvn 
Kingdom! He claims to he the final Judge of all 
the nations, to allot the eternal punishment or re- 
ward of every individual soul (Mt 16^”^ 25®^'^ ; cf, 
Mk 13^®- Lk 21®'^* ®®). And this universal dominion 
over both matter and spirit is e^mressed finally in 
the tremendous closing verses of Mt., ‘All authority 
hath been given {46667], the aorist of an eternal fact) 
unto me in heaven and in earth.’ It is indeed in 
this Gospel that the claim of Christ to be King and 
Judge of all men is stated in the most detailed and 
vivid manner. But there is no i- vith 

the other Gospels. A similar ■ ! 'm i- :■ !■!i■ «. in 
all ; cf. esp. Lk 19^^’^’^- 

In the Acts, Christ is preached by the Apostles 
as ‘Lord^ (2®®), as ‘prince (dpx'ny^^) of kf®' as 
universal Judge of men (10^‘- 17®^). St. Paul from 
the moment of his conversion «speaks of Jesus as 
his absolute Master, whose ‘slave’ he is (Ro 1^), 
whose ‘marks’ he hears branded upon his body 
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(Gal 6^'^). Tlie viMliMii- of the nature and office 
of Christ in the Epistles of the First Imprisonment 
state and justify this supremacy in the most start- 
ling and comprehensive manner. ‘ In the name of 
Jesus’ all creation must bow; all creation must 
confess His Lordship (Ph 2^®- All things have 
been created through Him and unto Him : creation 
not only starts from Him, but converges in Him 
(Col Christ is the "head of all principality 

iuiil pi'voi*’ (2^0). All things are "in subjection 
liiidoi- iii'^ leet’ (Eph 1^^-^'^). 

* ■ I . ■ ■ . -of Christ is again the most char- 

j.i .i .■ of the io.irliiiig of the Epistle to 

the Hebrews. Everywhere' ilio cui of the believer 
is directed to Him (2^ 3^ 4^"^ 8^ 12^*® 13*^*^®), His 
figure dominates the whole of man’s life ; and the 
writer plainly implies that this suj)remacy is essen- 
tial and indefeasible. 

The same teaching appears in a more pictorial 
form in the changing scenery of tin' A 
Christ receives the homage of all orc'jaioii 
59-14)^ He is associated with God the Father in the 
possession of " Ti-' i of the world’ (11^^), He 

Himself is ‘ l\ »'i koigs and Lord of lords’ 
( 19 ^ 1 - 16 ). 

Christian worship, Christian art, Christian suffer- 
ings are full of tlie same testimony. Christ is 
worshipped personally as Lord and God. He is 
portrayed as universal ruler, bearing the insignia 
of empire over all the thoughts and needs and 
works of men. The martyrs incurred the reproach 
of disloyalty to temporal rulers, nay, even of being 
enemies to human society, by their unswerving 
i ''1 *. ■!■»■ to Christ as supreme over all human 

! '!■ customs. Polycarp, confronted with 
death, confesses Him as "Saviour and King.’ The 
narrative of his martyrdom contrasts the brief 
authority of Jewish and Roman officials with ‘the 
n ibc c rmal King, Jesus Christ’ {Letter of 

//, -'r '■/ . . 21). 

< '1 1 --c the Gospels, the Christ of Chris- 
tian experience, must be supreme or nothing at all. 
The idea of a limited or temporary supremacy is 
self-contradictory. The Christian conscience, how- 
ever laggard the will, cannot but confess the justice 
of the Master’s question : ‘ Why call ye me Lord, 
Lord, and do not the things which I say ? ’ (Lk 6^®). 
See also artt. Authority of Christ, Divinity of 
Christ, King, Lord. 

LiTBRATTniB. — Liddon, Divinity of our Lord (Bampton Lec- 
tures, 1866) ; Gore, Incarnation of the Son of God (do. 1891) ; 
Seelev, Ecce Homo, 1866; Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah, 1883; Pfere Didon, Jesus Chrht, 1891; Sanday, 
art. ‘Jesus Olirist* in Hastings’ DB\ Wcstcoit, Christus Con- 
sviunu'iior, 1^8T: F.11icott, Christus Comprobator, 1891 ; Stubbs, 
Chr,,<u^ Jnn.^rn foe, 1894^. A. R. WHITHAM. 

SURPRISE. — The word has an a- well 

as a subjective reference: it mean- 'ire act 
of taking unawares ’ and ‘ the emotion caused by 
anything sudden.’ The emotion is closely akin to 
wonder, ‘ the state of mind produced by something 
new, unexpected, or extraordinary ’ ; but sudden 
emergence is its distinctive characteristic. It may 
enter in as an element in disappointment, when 
hopes are defeated, purposes miscarry, or efforts 
are frustrated suddenly. When the nature of an 
object is inexplicable, unintelligible, when the 
occurrence of an event is unexpected, uncalculated, 
surprise is felt. It : ‘’c i:1\ implies limitation 

of knowledge, an 'r- ,■■■■.;. i>\ Ih.i -uLmt! \ii>>\\ - 

ing to comtJletely ; -- \i ■ cnimiia'in'in iIhijilIi; 

the object known. In the objective reference, some 
instances of surprise, or at lea‘-t the attempt to 
surprise, are found in tlio Gos])els. The enemies 
of Jesus tried to ‘catch Him in talk’ (Mk 12^®, Lk 
1154) i 3 y questions they put to Him. They 
‘w^atched Him whether He would heal on the 
Sabbath day, that they might find an accusation 


against him’ (Lk 6^), He had to be constantly 
• ■p. IT'- against their malignity. By the 

•»! -ludas they were able to surprise Him, 
unprotected by the multitude, in Gethsemane. 
Peter’s denial was in some measure due to his 
being taken by surprise, even altliougli Jesus had 
forewarned him. It is in the subjective reference 
of the term that we are specially interested in 
reading the Gospels — the surprise Jesus felt and 
the surprise He caused. ^ So different was Jesus in 
character, purpose, spirit, from His environment, 
that He could not always understand it, still less 
could it understand Him. During His earthly 
ministry the secrets of all hearts were not laid 
bare to Him, although He occasionally displayed 
an extraordinary insight into the thoughts and 
wishes of others; nor was the veil of the future 
altogeihcr withdrawn, even although He did, in 
regard to His own death and resurrection, and the 
doom of the city which rejected Him, show an 
exceptional knowledge. But - ; : | r i ! i :, ( i : r.. ’ as in 
these respects His knowledge i: v,- not a 

Divine omniscience — for which storprise m impos- 
sible, as for it there is neither the inexplicable nor 
the unexpected. The subject of the limitation of 
Jesus’ knowledge is more fully dealt with in the 
art. Kenosis. Jesus v. w by the anxiety 

felt and the search mmd: i*-* I l:iii by His parents, 
when He remained behind in the Temple. " How 
is it that ye sought me?’ (Lk 2^^) ; He ‘marvelled 
because of their unbelief’ in Naziareth (Mk 6^0 He 
was disappointed at the dulness of unde r-i and ing 
of His disciples (Mt IS^'' 16^* ^^), and of His hearers 
in Jerusalem (Jn 8^^), and at the unbelief of His 
gem'ration (Mk 8^-). But, on the other hand, the 
udrh of ilio centurion (Mt8^^) and of the Syro- 
phcenician woman (Mt 15-®), brought Him glad 
surprise. The storm on the Sea of Galilee (Mt 8-^) 
was a surjuise to Him even as to His disciples, 
although His faith was not disturbed as theirs 
was; so also He knew not that He was sending 
His disciples into any danger when He dismissed 
them after the feeding of the five thousand (Mt 
14^2 ; see the discussion of these two incidents in 
Adamson’s The Mind in Christ, pp. 5-10). He 
was ’ ' i His desire for rest with His 

disci; and for secrecy (Mk 

He expected to find fruit on the barren fig-tree 
(Mk 11^®). Although the growing estrangement 
of Judas was, from its beginnings, perceived by 
Him (Jn6®^; see Dods’ comment in loco in Ex- 
ositor^s Gr. Test, i. p. 759), yet when He called 
im He did not anticipate his treachery. His 
state in Gethsemane was one of amazement (Mk 
14®®) ; there was an element in the doom He looked 
forward to that He could not understand, and had 
not looked for. His amazement is expressed in 
the cry of desolation on the Cross (Mt 27^^b- What 
He then experienced was w’orse than He had an- 
ticipated. As man’s sin had ever been a surprise 
to Him, so was its worst consequence when it fell 
on Him. 

Jesus Himself so transcended the world in which 
He lived, taught, and wrought, that He was con- 
stantly a surprise to men. This He Himself ex- 
pected (Jn 5"®* 7^^). The marvel began with 

Joseph and Mary in the Temple at feimeon’s 
proj)hecy, and at Jesus’ own words (Lk 2®®**^^). 
The multitudes marvelled at His teaching, His 
healing, His forgi\ern-.- of sins, His wisdom in 
answering the (pie-iions of His opjKmeiits, and His 
grace in ju’enching the gospel (Mk 1“*-', Mt 
Mk2^® Alt 9®-®® 12®®, Lk 9^ 7^®, Mt 22®®, Lk 

20®® 4®®). His di-cijJe- were astonished at His 
command over ilio '^lonn (Mk 6®^), His teaching 
regarding the rich (Mt 19®®), and the curse on the 
fig-tree (Mt 21®®). His disregard of the current 
customs caused surprise (Lk 11®®, Jn 4®^), as did the 
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freedom from, these He allowed to His disciples 
(]\Hi 2^® 7®). The world\ at Jesus is its 

tribute to His unique penc(;iinn ; His surprise at 
man’s sin and unbelief the evidence of its need of 
the grace and truth of the Son of God. See, 
further, Amazement. 

Literatueb. — A. J. Mason, Conditions of Our Lord’s Life on 
Barth, 135-138 ; T. Adamson, Studies of the Mind in Ch'i'ist, 
5-12, 167 ; Gore, ML 147 f. ALFRED E. GARVIE. 

SUSANNA i^ovcrdvvcL fr. fern, of which 
denotes a lily or any lily-like flower). — All that is 
known of her is that slie was one of the women 
Avho ministered to Jesus (Lk 8^). The mention of 
her name without further particulars implies that 
she was well known. This may have been due to 
her special devotion, in which case reference to her 
on other occasions would have been expected, or to 
her social rank, which view may derive support 
from the succession of her name to that of Joanna 
(wh. see). K. W. Moss. 

^ SWADDLING CLOTHES.— The custom of wrap- 
ping the newborn infant in bands of cloth {cnrapy- 
av6o)) has long prevailed, and still exists in the 
East, This treatment was supposed to make 
for the strengthening and proper growth of the 
back and limbs, as well as being convenient for 
carrying the child. The infant Jesus was not 
neglected in this particular, though laid in the 
manger (Lk 2^- ^2) ; the absence of swaddling bands 
being regarded as a sign of extreme poverty or of 
neglect (cl Ezk 16**). E. B. Pollard. 

SWEARING.— See Oaths. 

SWEAT. — The word ‘sweat’ occurs only in one 
passage in the NT, namely Lk 22^, in the narra- 
tive of our Lord’s agony in Gethsemane, where we 
read : ‘ His sweat became, as it were, great drops 
of blood ilnui! upon the ground.’ In ap- 
proaching til'. 1 . ■ there are 

three matters to be • ■ ' ^ ^ ! ue textual 

problem, (2) the interpretation of the words ‘be- 
came, as it were,’ and (3) the possibility of the 
phcmmienou known as ‘bloody sweat’ {hcema- 
arosis). 

1. In turning first to the textual question, we 
find that vv.^®-^ are omitted in many of the best 
authorities for the text of the NT (the great 
uncials t^^ABRT). A number of other uncials 
(ESVrAII) mark the passage as doubtful ; and in 
the case of Codex the hand of one corrector has 
ai>parently inserted it, while that of another has 
deleted it. The Church Fathers, Hilary, Jerome, 
and others bear witness that there were many 
MSS known to them which did not contain these 
two verses ; and certain MSS insert them in the 
parallel passage in Mt.’s Gospel, namely after Mt 
26®®. Of the V ersions, one MS of the Old Latin 
omits them, as do also the best of the Egyptian, 
Armenian, and the oldest Syriac versions.^ Cyril 
of Alexandria omits the verses in his Homilies on 
Lk.’s Gospel, while the silence of such writers as 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen cannot be 
without significance. One cursive MS (124) omits 
them, while No. 13 has them inserted by a corrector. 
In the Greek Lectionaries the verses are gener- 
ally omitted from the lesson in which they would 
naturally appear, but are inserted in the Mt. pas- 
sage, a custom that seems to have influenced 
Chrysostom in his reference to the passage, though, 
as WH admit, ‘ a mere comparison of the parallel 
narratives of the Evangelists would suffice to sug- 
gest to him the reference.’ On the other hand, 
the MSS that include the verses as they stand 
in Lk. are the following : uncials N*OFGHKLM 
QUXA, and nearly all cursives. While A omits 


h ■■ ■ J we have seen, it has the reference 

■ in the margin, showing that its 
presence in other MSS must have been knowm to 
the scribe. The verses are contained also in the 
majority of the MSS of the Old Latin, some few 
Egyptian, the Syr-Pesh. and Syr-Hier. They are 
known also to Justin Martyr (who quotes them in 
his Dialogue with Trypho, 103), Iren., Jerome, and 
Augustine. The verses gave rise to much discus- 
sion among early witers, some of whom held that 
they had been wilfully cut out by some who were 
afraid of their employment by unorthodox witers ; 
though, on the other hand, they constituted a 
strong weapon of proof against those "who denied 
the reality of our Lord’s humanity. 

The conclnsion to he drawn from this evidence 
is that the main witness to the presence of the 
verses is of a Western order ; but this need not 
mean more than that, as is the habit of the 
Western text of Lk. in particular, many elements 
of tradition that would otherwise have been lost 
are contained in it. This is the conclusion to 
which WH come. Their words are ; ‘ These verses 
can only 1 " ' r d Tom the traditions, written 

or oral, v. ^ a while at least, locally 

current beside the canonical Gospels, and which 
doubtless included matter of every degree of 
aulh<-iitKil y and intrinsic value. These verses 
and ilm iiv.-r sentence of 23®^ may be safely called 
the most precious among the remains of this 
Evangelic tradition which were rescued from 
oblivion by the scribes of the 2nd century.’ 
Neither do these editors think that there is any 
evidence of the omission of the verses for doctrinal 
reasons. It would appear, therefore, as if they 
stood very much in the same position as does the 
Perieope Adulterm ; that is, as an early story of 
the Evangelic tradition that had not found its way 
into all the copies of the canonical Gospels. 

2. The next point to consider is the interpreta- 
tion of the words ‘ as it were great droj)s of blood.’ 
Here again there is a secondary question of reading, 
because certain manuscripts and versions (NVX, 
Yulg. Be ^ ‘.T ' of the word rendered 

‘ Ts ■■ the word for ‘ blood,’ 

]■ !«■■.■■ ■ ^‘-eement with the word 
for ‘ drops,’ as do the majority of the authorities. 
The Greek word Opd/a^os, either with or without 
atyuctros, can itself bear the meaning ‘a drop of 
blood,’ and is so used in classical Greek writers 
(see iEseb. Bum, 184 ; Plato, Crit. 120 A). Tatian 
in his Diatessaron renders in an exaggerated form, 

‘ like a stream of blood,’ which Bernard supposes 
would be visible in the moonlight. 

When Justin quotes the verse he also omits ‘ of 
blood’; but this majr be becan-e ho vogr.rdod ilio 
word dpdfjLpoL as bearing that ''igiiiricncifm. I-' von 
when all is said, however, the expression may not 
mean more than that there was a resemblance 
between the falling of the heavy drops of perspira- 
tion and the plashing of blood-gouts from a wound, 
so that the verse does not absolutely and neces- 
sarily assert that blood flowed from our Lord’s 
body in the moment of His extreme anguish. 

In a special discussion of the subject by Haraaok, that writer 
maintains that the stamp of Lk. I.- clo.nh n-ariifi'-i on li.o 
verses in question, and it is to be n d li:iu ii is a v(-r\ 

remarkable thinjj that the only recvu-d ( f ihiji ovom, should ocv-ur 
in the Gospel attributed to the man v.ho'u iraduion lo 

have been a pln'&ician, and whose own language supports the 
statement. This remarkable phenomenon is the very thing we 
should expect a physician to take special pains carefully to 
record. Harnack in the same discussion draws attention to the 
passage in Jn 1227-30, which he regards as that Evangelist’s 
account of the savne incident. It is remarkable that while the 
passage in Lk. speaks of an angel succouring Jesus, the passage 
in the Fourth Gospel tells of a voice from heaven that answered 
His prayer, which voice was regarded by some of the people as 
that of an angel. In Harnack’s opinion the Fourth Gospel 
draws its material for the Passion narrative from the Synoptics, 
and here he thinks we have another version of the story con- 
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tamed in Luke. Harnack also reminds us that there are two 
points in the Lukan story that would offend orthodox readers, 
first, the mention of an angel as strengthening our Lord, which 
might be a strong support to those who exaggerated the im- 
portance of angel ministry ; and, second, the fact that the 
agony was the result of an inward strugjile, w'hich might be 
taken as pointing to too great human weakness in our Lord’s 
Person to be consonant with the full maintenance of His Divine 
nature. 

3. There has been much discussion as to^ whether 
such a thing as a bloody sweat is a \ . and 

here we come into the realm of medical evidence. 
Much has been written on the matter, both in older 
days and up to the present time ; a great deal of it, 
one must admit, being irrelevant. The less criti- 
cal medical writers of an earlier time were content 
to quote Galen as their authority for the state- 
ment that sometimes ‘ the pores are so vastly 
dilated by a copious and fervent spirit, that even 
blood issues through them and constitutes a bloody 
sweat’ (see R. Mead, Medical Works, 1762, eh. 13). 
The most recent medical conclusion on the subject 
seems to be that it is iDliysically possible for blood 
to exude through the sweat glands, as the conti- 
guity of the blood vessels and these glands is so 
close and oftentimes the walls that divide them 
are so extremely thin.'^ It may thus he granted 
that such an event as the ordinary text describes 
was a po.''sibiliIy. though nothing very closely 
allied lo li lui.'- (her been observed, and one wonld 
naturally manifest great caution in accepting the 
i'-by of it, in view of all that has already 
uucu ".d'l about the passage. 

Some writers have understood the phrase ‘ drops 
of blood’ as a ! • irative one, being simply 

expressive of ■ ' . . . agony undergone by the 
sufferer, and not in any sense to be taken either 
literally or as even suggesting that the perspira- 
tion was itself so heavy as to suggest the dripping 
of blood. 

There remains one interesting instance of the 
use of the verb ^ sweat ’ in a passage of the early 
Christian writing known as the Didache, where in 
ch. 1 we read, ‘Let thine alms sweat into thine 
hands until thou shalt have learned to whom to 
give.’ The words, indeed, are not actually quoted 
as Christ’s, but there can be little question that 
the author regarded them as a traditional saying 
of the Lord. 

Literature.— The Comm, on the passage, esp. Plummer, ad 
r 1 I ’ r" • on p. 544; Holtzmann in the 

Ji j ; y. ''i . / ' . : WH, ‘Notes on Select Headings,’ 

“ - T: I'i.- ■■'ir ■ Ifl) ; i,. ‘Medicine’; Encye. Bill., art. 

.'IJ F,(!; >. c ’■•‘Oros -’.''"Pir 

discussion in iSitzviint^hi'i-. der BerZ. ' ■ '* • ; 

Quain's Diet, of Modlchie (ed. 1902, Murray), -I 
Glands (Diseases of)’ ; R. Mead, Medical Works, i*. • ; 

W. Stroud, A^Treatise on the Physical Cause oj // .»■•/ f 
Christ, 1847 ; Allgemeine JZtsohr. ‘ ■ p ‘ ‘ 53, xx. 6l"; 

on the case of Louise Lateau see ■ 1871, and 

Lancet, If T" . .T TvO '.'d'i i'lP; ^ ■ ■ Curiosities 

of Medici i , N. '--■V. ; T. M. Anderson, Contributions to 
Clinical Medicine, 1898, p. 43 ; Besni ■ t .* tt , , . • 

' ■ r ' ■■■ ■ rol. iv. 1904, pp. ■ ' ■ . " ■ 

/ . ' . Luke, 79ff. ; Han ■ /■ /'■■■ 

[Eng. tr.], 194 n. G. CURRIE MaR-TIN. 

SWINE.— -See Animals in vol. i. p. 64^, 

SWORD.—In Lk 2®® and in some passages in the 
A I --o the word for ‘sword’ is po/a^ala ; else- 

’ i ' ■ ‘ i 1 1 .lie NT it is juaxcttpa* The former denoted 
a weapon used by barbarous nations, especially 
the Thracians (Livy, xxxi. 39 : ‘Thracas quoque 
romph^se ingen tis et ipsoc longitudinis, inter 
objectos undique ramos ’'impedichant ’). ft thus 
appears to liave been rather a lance or javelin than 
a sword, and so may reflect the Hebrew romah. 
In the Syr. of Lk 2^® the word used is romha, and 
the phrase is probably a reminiscence of Ps 37 ^® 
(LXX). The word ja^xaipa may denote nothing 

* In the case of haemophilic persons it seems not only possible but 
probable. Again, however, the relevancy is not very apparent. 


more than a knife or dagger, as in the I.XX of 
Jos 5-*^ of flint knives, hut also a sword. The 
people who came to arrest Jesus were armed with 
swords and clubs ; J esus’ followers also had two 
swords, which Jesus declared to be enough; and 
one of them (Peter) drew his sword and wounded 
a servant of the high priest (Mt 26-^'^-®®, Mk 
Lk 2236-®2, jn is^o. ii), 

A' the sword stands as a symliol 

fo” ■ ^ ■ !' jy the edge of the sword’ means 

to die in war), or for a divided state of society (]\lt 
J034 « I came not to send peace, hut a sword ’ [in Lk 
12®i ‘division’]). In Mt 26 ^^ ^Xhey that take the 
sword shall j)erish with the sword,’ the sword prob- 
ably denotes the use of physical force generally, 
although we have also the belief that a tyrant is 
despatched with the very weapon which he employs 
against the ^ id iin- of hi - i ynmny. The expression 
in Lk 2^® ‘A sword shall pierce through thy own 
soul,’ was sometimes interpreted as a prediction of 
martyrdom (Epiphanius, Jdeer. 78). 

T. H. Weir, 

SYCAMINE. — The sycamine- tree (crvKdjULLvos) is 
mentioned in the Gospels only once, viz. in Lk 17^. 
The Heh. D’ppiy, from which the Or. name seems to 
he derived, denotes the sycomore, but the syca- 
mine is by general consent identified with the 
black mulberry {Mor^ts nigra). In his Hebrew 
NT, Delitzsch renders by 'nm, which is the name 
given to the mulberry in the Mishna (cf. Arab. 
Mt). Two species are common in modern Pales- - 
tine, the black mulberry and the white (if. alha). 
The latter, however, which is cultivated for pur- 
poses of sericulture, and whose fruit, owing to its 
insipidity, was little eaten, was hardly likely to he 
known in our Lord’s time. The black mulberry, 
on the other hand, yields a compound fruit which, 
eaten fresh, is of fine flavour, ■ . ' ■ 
in the East. This tree, which is deciduous, has a 
dense foliage, and affords a most welcome shade 
during the neat of summer. 

Thomson {LB pp. 23, 24) would identify the 
sycamine with the ■ .In support of this 
view he appeals to ’ ■ ■ ■ Hebrew origin of 

the two names ; but his main argument is that 
* the mulberry is more easily plucked up by the roots than any 
other tree of the same size in the country, and the tiling i's 
oftener done. Hundreds of them are plucked up every year in 
this vicinity, and brought to the city for firewood. It is not to 
be supposed,’ he adds, ‘ that He who ' ■ ■ ■ 

would select this tree, with its short, ■ ■ 

the irresistible power of faith.’ 

The argument is ifiausible, but not conclusive. 

On the contrary, what weight it has must be laid 
in the scale against this theory rather than in its 
support. The rooting up of the mulberry tree was 
a common practice. Granted ; but was it not from 
the commonest doings and that our 

Lord habitually drew His i 1 1 1 . - ■ ’ • i : • » m - ? When 
He would find some fit emblem of the Kingdom 
of God, He appealed not to the unusual but to 
the familiar, not to the heroic hut to the homely. 
One of the marked charms of His teaching is tfie 
gift He had of making the commonplaces of earth 
speak the langnngc •>? heaven. When, therefore, 

He would liLi'uro ibrrlj ‘the irresistible power of 
faith,’ it need not surprise us that He selected the 
mulberry tree, the uprooting of which was quite 
familiar to His hearers. True, it was more easily 
plucked up than any other tree of the size. But 
that fact doe- rio( impriir the force of the figure. 
The law of grji' iunifni i- as clearly manifested in 
the fall of the leaf as in the majestic order of the 
planets, and the power of faith is as vividly illus- 
trated in the figure of uprooting a mulberry tree 
by the word of command, as in that of uprooting a 
sycomore, or even of moving a mountain. 

Hugh Duncan. 

SYCHAR {'Evxdp) is mentioned in connexion with 
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the journey of Jesus from Judoea to Galilee re- 
corded in Jn 4^^-. We learn from v.^^* that He 
came ' to a city of Samaria called Sychar, near to 
the parcel of ground that Jacob gave to his son 
Joseph: and Jacob’s well {7r7)yr)) was there’; 
adds the information that Hhe well (4>p4ap)’ was 
‘deep.’ Jacob’s fountain, referred to here, is one 
of the undisputed sites of the Gospels. It lies in 
the mouth of the valley running up between Mts. 
Ebal and Gerizim to Shecheni, If miles E. of the 
city and about 1100 yds. from the traditional site 
of Joseph’s Tomb (Jos 24^^). The source of its 
water is still uncertain. Probably rainfall and 
: ■ ■ " ■ ■ contributed most to the supply. Ac- 

r ‘ . Sunday {Sacred Sites of the Gospels, 32), 

'■ ' ■ ■■ "h that the special sacredness and real 

« ^ ■ ■ ■■ the water (on a hot day it is heanti- 

fnlly soft and refreshing) had something to do 
with ’ the presence of the woman from Sychar, 
though it lias been suggested that she was fetch- 
ing water for workmen employed on the adjacent 
cornlands and not for her own household. Now 
Sychar lay ‘near’ Jacob’s ground and well, and j 
tlie problem is whether it should be (p identified 
with Shechem, or (2) located at the little hamlet 
of "Askar, near the foot of Ebal, about a mile N. 
of the well and IJ miles E.N.E. of Nablus. The 
balance of ■ m seems to be in favour of 

the latter ■ ■ ' .■ . 

In support of (1), several considerations have 
been adduced, {a) Shechem could certainly be 
roughly described as ‘near’ Jacob’s ground, and 
the disciples who went to ‘ the city ’ to buy bread 
were away during the whole of the conversation, 
that is, for some considerable time. Clieyne 
{Encye. Bihl. iv. 4831) considers it unlikely that 
‘the city’ which fills such a prominent place in 
the narrative of Jn 4 should be any other than 
Shechem. Then (b) Jerome {Ep. 86 and Qimst, 
Eeh. in Gen. 48. 22) states that Sicliem and Sichar 
are one and the same place, and that Suxc^p is a 
4>o' . i-‘ • for TjDx^fJL. Clieyne defends Jerome’s 

■- liolding that modern criticism has 
■ its po--.sibility. It has also been 

urgeu inaL the Jews called Shechem Shikor 
( = ‘ drunken ’) and Shoker ( = ‘ false ’) — hence the 
transition from Sheche;^^ to Sychar. It can be 
added (d) that, for centuries after Jerome’s time, 
his view was adopted by ‘ pilgrim ’ writers, among 
whom maybe mentioned Arculf (a. D. 700), Saewulf 
{e. 1102), Tlieoderich (1172),- Maundeville (1322), 
and Tncliem of Nii’-iib'''-: '1480). 

But strong oi-j-'-. i-'M been taken to most 
of these contentions, in favour of (2). (a) Over 

against Clieyne’- e.\piC">.-ion of opinion as to the 
likelihood oi’ idem ilic-n ion with Shechem maybe 
set the view of G. A. Smith {HGHL 368), that the 
Evangelist, who’’ 1 ■ ■!' snee with 

the OT, could m- , :i * ■■ ' * “■ Jos 24 

have substituted (in error) Sychar for Sychem, and 
that if he possessed only such knowledge of the 
locality as the OT gave him, he would have used 
the name (like Stephen in Ac p®)- Then (&) 

Jerome offers no evidence for his identification, 
and Suxdp has now been generally adopted as the 
correc : \ J erome transl ates Eusebius’ 

note, ■■'i' ^ ' Sychar from Neapolis (or 

Shechem), without comment or correction (in 
Onom. s.v. ‘ SvchMi* '). -'■) There is no proof what- 

ever that the' niclnimnc- ‘Shikor’ and ‘Sheker’ 
were ever given to Shechem [HGHL 369, and 
Emyc. Bihl. iv. 4830). And {d) in spite of the 
pilgrims’ belief in Jerome, there is clear evidence 
for Sychar as a separate town, from the 4th cent, 
onwards. 

The evidence just referred to is briefly as fol- 
lows. Eusebius ( Onom. s. v. '2ivx^f>) writes to the 
effect that Sychar lay ‘ before Neapolis, near the 


piece of ground which Jacob gave to his son 
Joseph, where Chii-' . -Tohn, held dis- 
course with the .r by the foun- 

tain : it is shown to this day.’ Jerome simx>ly 
translates this, adding in i3lace of the last sentence, 

‘ uhi nunc ecclesia fabricata est. ’ [But see Eusebius’ 
Onom. s.v. Sux^/4 and BdXax^os 'ZLKijj.djv, where Shechem 
is dt-Liiigui^hed from Ni'ri'i .1?-]. The Bordeaux 
Pilgrim (c. 330 A.D.) tiicrv; 'uci- n Sychar distinct 
from Shechem, and about a Roman mile away — 
to which testimony must be added that of the 
Itinerary of Jerusalem {A. T). 333), and later on of 
the Abbot Daniel (A.D. 1106), of Eetellus (1130), ^ 

and of John of \Yurzburg (c. 1165). In the 
Samaritan Chronicle (not later than the 14tli 
cent.) a town spelt Jschar (with initial Alex^h) is 
referred to, ‘ nj ■[»;.}■( pH \ near Shechem’ and the 
same as SychiJr. rin.iii}-, the traveller Berggren 
found the name "Askar or ' ' ■ ■ ' ’ ‘-li given 
both to a spring and to the whole plain. This 
name still attaches to the model ii vilh;;:e Jit the 
foot of Ebal. G. A. Smith (//^.7//. 371) and 
Clieyne {Encyc. Bihl. iv. 4831) agree that "Askar 
may well have grown out of Suehar — the inter- 
mediary form being ^Ischar. There is a parallel in 
the case of ’Ashkelon, mod. "Askalan. To this evi- 
dence for separating Shechem and Sychar must be 
added references in the Talmud (noted by Light- 
foot) to a place called Suchar or Sichar, a ‘ foun- 
tain of Suchar ’ and ‘ a plain of en-Suchar.’ The 
spring and the plain just mentioned can hardly be 
other than those referred to by Berggren [Beise, 
ii. 267). 

These references and opinions seem to justify 
the conclusion that St. J ohn’s Sychar is the modern 
"Askar, with its ruins and fine spring. 

LnnnAirKE.— navun;;s’ DB iv. 636; Enoyc. Bihl. iv. 4828 f.; 
Robinson, nnP ill. 183; Stanley, SP 240 f., 223 (note); Thom- 
son, Land and Booh, ch. 31; Buhl, GAP 203; >fnirlT.. , 

Sites, 31-33, 91 ; Baedelcer-Socin, PaL pp. 328, 337 ; (.. S’rn: 'i, 
HGHL 3671; Ewald, Gesch. iv. 284; . i ' ' ‘ ~ Im, 

169; Raumer, Pal p. 163. \. X*- . ' ■ '"i . 

SYCOMORE. — The sycomore tree {<TVKop.op^a, 

Lk 19^ only), of which mention is made in the 
story of Zacchaeus, is the Ficus sycomortts. The 
Gr. name means literally a ‘ fig-mulberry,’ and was 
bestowed upon it because it yielded a fruit akin to 
tbe fig, while its leaves, which are heart-shaped, 
bore some resemblance to those of the mulberry. 

In the OT it is called shikmtm (1 K etc.), 
from which is probably derived the Gr. avKdfXLvos, 
though that denotes a quite different tree (see 
Sycamine). The sycomore, which must not be 
confounded with the British sycamore {A cerpseudo- 
Platanus), flonrishes best in districts having a 
warm, equable climate. In Palestine it is found | 
principally along Hie coast^ and in the low-lying | 
plains around Jericho, and is often planted by the 
roadside. In the extreme north of Syria it is not 
met with, as it is not hardy enough to withstand , 
the occasional frosts (Ps 78^'=^). It attains a great 
size, and its principal branches being long and 
v.l.h‘-.-|.ii*ndi!ig. jind its foliage plentiful, it yields 
a dK-ligliiiP.l shade. It is deciduous, but the 
old leaves do not fall off till the new ones corne 
out. Its fruit resembles that of the common fig | 
{Ficus carica), but is much smaller, and very much 
inferior in flavour. It is eaten only by the poorer ! 
classes of the population. The ‘figs,’ of which 
there are several crops each year, grow on short, 
leafless stems which spring from the trunk and 
from the larger branches. The process of ripening 
is liastened by cutting off the apex of the fruit or 
making an incision in it (cf. Am 7^^ where the 
prophet describes himself as D'Pi?s? d>i 3, a ‘ nipper 
of sycomorc-figs ’). The tree is very easily climbed, 
and' its lower branches are a favourite perch for 
children. Hugh Duncan. ' 
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SYMEON.—See Simeon, No. 2. 

SYMPATHY. — The subject of sympathy, con- 
sidered in its relation to J esus Christ, is so large 
as to be almost co-extensive with His whole life 
and work. The Incarnation and the Atonement, 
whatever be the exact theologies.! iijt-.oihv of 
the two words, are undoubtedly * i-r*- of 

the intense sympathy which resulted not only 
in the human ministry of Christ, but in the 
redemption of the world. It is therefore impos- 
sible here to treat fully of the sympathy of Christ 
in its broader aspect. The scope of the present 
article will be limited to the consideration how 
far the^ sympathy of Christ which made the 
redemption of the world possible was manifested 
in His dealings as the Son of Man with His 
fellow-rnen. 

1. The miracles as expressive of sympathy, — 

{a) Miracles of healing, — The miracles of healing 
are truer expressions of the of Christ to 

us to-day than they were in \\\ -Ii- -i days when 
miracles were regarded more as a proof of His 
Divinity than an incident connected with it. The 
tendency of Biblical critics of late years has been 
to modify very considerably the scepticism of a 
generation ago. Especially in reference to cures 
of disorders of a nervous character, men of science 
have no hesitation in ■ , the power of such 

a Personality as tha • C’* ■ 

with these complaints. Yet this 
the miracles adds greatly to the , i • ; . « ■ ■ , \ \ 
possess as expressive of human Miv. The 

power to perform such acts of I.- ;;'!':. opposes 
a combination of the tenderest v/ith 

commanding authority, and it is ' i • ■ i • ■ ri - i i r s g to 
consider that some, at least, of these miracles are 
instances of sympathy io < o* di';^ i o its etymological 
meaning (cri^v, naSeTu), and that Christ Himself 
shared the suftering in the act of r(‘li«‘\ing it. 
This idea is suggested by His remark lih r<‘g.ird 
to the healing of certain demoniacs (.Mk O--';. ihai 
the performance of the miracle must be preceded 
by prayer, and is illustrated in the healing of the 
woman with the issue of blood (Mk when 
Christ perceived ‘that virtue had gone out of 
him.’ According to this view, the healing ministry 
is not to be regarded as a proof of His Divinity so 
mneh as an outcome of it ; and in this context it 
is especially important to notice that He never 
appears as a mere worker of marvels, but in a 
larger and grander way as the friend of sufferers, 
relieving their physical suffering, no less than their 
sorrows and their sins, by human sympatliy. 

(5) Nature miracles. — The sympathy of CMst, 
as revealed in His miracles, was not confined to 
the relief of physical suiroriiig'^ occasioned by 
disease. The feeding of ilio ;»o()n (Mk 6^5 etc.) 
shows sympathy for the ordinary needs of the 
body ; the raising of Jairns’ daughter, of the 
widow’s son at Nain, and of Lazarus at Bethany, 
illustrates His \ i n | -j i i 1 1 ( ‘i i » ■ interest in family life 
with all its joys and aorrows. The stilling of the 
storm (Mk 4^) shows His willingness to allay the 
fears of His disciples in the time of personal 
clanger. Standing in a class by itself among the 
miracles is the turning of the water into wine 
(Jn 2), and yet this is an act of especial interest 
j.- r<*vr;;lii'<j- ;in a-pcof of 1!ie aviiipathy of Christ 
w'dcii H U-; ix- borne in mind, 'ft roininds u-s that 
His sympathy oxfc<'n(lcd to a, wider I'ange than the 
mere relief of distress. He who watched the 
games of the children in the market-place, as they 
pWed at weddings and funerals (Mt ll’b Lk 7^2), 
and used their games as illustrations in His dis- 
courses, entered no less readily into the social 
pleasures of their elders. The sympathy of Christ 
was broad enough to cause Him 'to desire actively 1 


to promote social happiness, and to suj)ply not 
merely the necessaries of life, but the means of 
enjoying its luxuries. 

2. Christ’s teaching as expressive of sympathy. 

— What Christ showed by His own deeds an<I 
actions to be the rightful attitude in dealing with 
others. He also enunciated clearly in His teaching, 
which may be regarded as the ethical coiiiii (.-r’lMrl. 
of His sympathy. The central feature of Ohnst's 
i.-j ihh;.. •b-.ilt'with the ‘Kingdom of God,’ and 
.j. ■ I « and members of this Kingdom in 
their relation to one another no less than in their 
relation to God. The Sermon on the Mount is 
full of Hi' ■ ■■ this subject. Tlie‘B.eign 

of God’ \ the transmission of the 

Divine love and sympathy into the various subjects 
of the K ■' The clearest enunciation of the 

! principle is in His ‘ Golden Rule,’ which bids us 
place ourselves in the position of others in order 
that we may be guided as to the effect of our 
actions upon them (Mt 7^^). Combined with this 
are His various injinn ! to be merciful (Mt 5'^, 
Lk 6®®), forgiving All P ■, l/c 17“), pitiful (Mt 18^^), 
and to show these qualities to enemies as well as 
to friends (Mt 6^^). In all these cases the Divine 
example is adduced as the chief motive. God 
makes His rain to fall on the evil and on the good, 
on the just and on the unjust ; and His children 
must be ready to follow His example, to reconcile 
an offended brother, and to forgive an enemy. 
The teaching is further illustrated in several of 
the parables. The unmerciful servant (Mt 18^^”^®) 
forfeited his claim on God’s mercy. Every act of 
love and kindliness would be revealed in the final 
separation on the Judgment Day as done to Himself 
(Mt 25^^“^®). The parable of the Good Samaritan 
(Lk 10®®) taught the universal brotherhood of man, 
apart from the artificial distinctions of creed and 
country ; that of the Prodigal Son (Lk 15-®) shows 
the Great Pather as !■» - 1 ■ - u I he same mercy and 

forbearance as He us display. The 

parable of Dives and Lazarus (Lk 16^^”®^), again, 
inculcates the duty of mercy, while that of the 
Pharisee and the Publican (Lk 18®) was directed 
against certain who ‘despised others.’ Such 
teaching as this is ..; ! !\ keeping with the 
life of One whose ■ ‘ ‘ was to go about 

doing good, and who on the cross prayed for His 
murderers. 

3. Christ’s relation to others as expressive of 

sympathy. — [a) Ghrisfs relation to sinners. — By 
His friendly attitude towards ‘ publicans and 
sinners’ He gave a practical expression of His 
doctrine of mankind, and of the power of human 
-\ mpHiIiy lo reclaim. The great social gathering 
ifi o : i - in Capernaum (Mk 2^®-^'^), brought 

together by Levi or Matthew, was a concrete 
statement of the great truth that a man at Ms 
worst is still a man, and a bearer of the Divine 
image, however that image may have been de- 
faced by faults of character and actual sin. It 
was this attitude towards the individual— an 
attitude so different from the conventional attitude 
of the religious world of the day — that gave Him 
power over such a soul as Mary Magdalene. Two 
classical instances of this pow<.‘T may l-e quoted, 
and both from St. Luke’s Gospel. One is the feast 
in the house of Simon the Pharisee (Lk 7®®^*)- The 
contrast is pointed between the self-righteous host 
and the sinful woman who loved much because she 
had been forgiven mxich, Christ had come to call 
not the righteous, but sinners to repentance, and 
so His work lay with the publican, with the 
harlot, and the i)oor. The other instance is that 
of Zacchseus (Lk 19^"^®). The reclaiming of 
Zacchceus is an illustration of the fact that a man 
will tend to assimilate his character to the opinions 
which others entertain of him. Zacchceus was an 
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outcast only so long as he was treated as an out- 
cast. ^ Jesus reclaimed him not by condoling with 
his trials, not by talking to him about his soul or 
by preaching to him about his sins, but simply 
by treating him as a friend and an equal. His 
simple words, ‘ I will abide at thy house/ 
seemed to identify Him with the publican, and to 
• ■ \ h 'I..- ■ a brother. 

^ relation to various people. — His sym- 

pathy was not confined to publicans and sinners. 
He was sorry for the young man whose riches 
stood between him and life. He could deal with 
the unbelief of ThomajS and the fall of Peter. His 
heart went^ out ■ ■ . " ’ <0 those who were 

in any -piriliud ■ ' . conversation wuth 

the vi«in<i]! of shows how the Moctrine of 

mankind ' rose superior to the superficial cleavages 
of race, descent, occupation, or even character, 
and pronounced them all of small account in com- 
parison with that which is common to all humanity 
— a soul. Indeed, as His whole mission was one 
of self-sacrifice and compassion for the race, it is 
fitting that the rare instances recorded of His 
weeping should be for the sorrows of others — at 
the grave of Lazarus — and for the sufierings of 
Jerusalem, rather than in the Garden of Geth- 
semane or for His own sufferings ; and that in His 
death-pangs His thoughts should be on the 
daughters of Jerusalem, on His mother, on the 
dying robber, and on His murderers, rather than 
on Himself. It is left to the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (4^®^-) to state plainly the continu- 
ing nature of the Divine compassion of the Son of 
Man : ‘We have not an high priest which cannot 
be touched with the feeling of our infirmities ; but 
was in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin. Let us therefore come boldly,’ etc. 

4, Characteristics of Christ’s sympathy. — [a) It 
was universal. — It was not evokedT by any one 
need, but by every need of which the human 
nature is capable- lT<‘ couhl i ejoico n\ idi them that 
did rejoice, and weep \\i\\i ilioin ilmi wept. His 
presence at festivities of various kinds caused the 
Pharisees to bestow on Him the title of ‘ glutton 
and wine-bibber.’ He appears at other times as 
the patron of family life, sharing alike in its joys 
and sorrow’-s. Yet amid all this there stands out 
conspicuously the claim of the outcast, which He 
expressed Himself by saying that ‘ the Son of Man 
was come to seek and* to save that which was 
lost ’ (Lk 19^®). The call of pain, whether bodily, 
mental, or ,1 ■ s especially strong. 

(b) It wa ■-■■■■ — There is a vague way of 

"•jK'fiking of the work of Christ in the Atonement 
whicli does not realize the tender, affectionate, and 
personal love by which that constant reconciliation 
IS effected. The sympathy of Christ was not 
merely love of men in masses. He loved the 
masses, but He loved them because they were 
made up of individuals. ‘He calleth his own 
sheep by name’ (Jn 10^). Christ held the master- 
key to the being of each one. In the Garden He 
uttered the one word ‘ Mary ’ ( J n 20^®). Many 
had called her by that name before, but none with 
the same rcvealiri/ 'id iui'-rprrd i:i'/ inflexion. It 
is true that ‘ho Im-l mi \\y. multitude,’ 

but He had also discriminating, special tenderness 
for erring Peter and Thomas. He felt for the 
despised and lonely Zacchseus in the sycomore tree. 
He had compassion on the discomfort of His 
disciples. He added His tears to those of others 
by the grave of Lazarus. He called the abashed 
clxildren to His side. He detected the individual 
touch of faith ; ‘ Master, the multitude throngs 
thee, and sayest thou, Who touched me? . . . 
Someone hath touched me ’ (Lk 8^^*). 

(c) It was loving and judicious. — Sympathy is 
not always welcomed by those on whom it is 
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bestowed. When it savours of superiority, it is 
resented more than scorn. Yet this was never the 
case with Christ’s sympathy. ‘ He knew what 
was in man’ (Jn 2-°), and was capable of sym- 
pathizing^ in the full meaning of the word, — of 
entering- into the state of the individual for the 
time^ being, ^ and of identifying Himself with it. 
An interesting question arises on account of the 
Ijersistent mention of the need for faith on the 
l>art_of the recipient of His acts of compassion, 
and it has been asked whether mutual sympathy 
was the medium of the miraculous cures. Suffice 
it to say here that the sympathy of Christ was so 
tactful and so judicious as to inspire confidence, 
and with it the faith that was needful on the part 
of the sufferer to co-operate in the work of relief. 

(d) It wa'' fn'i f'xnl, — Christ did not ojienly 

sympathize vi.!i I’uj -inner as such on account of 
the supposed beauty inherent in the sinner’s 
nature, as has been suggested by a recent ^writer 
of the aesthetic school (Oscar Wilde, Be Profundis, 
23p. 113-116). He Sympathized only with the 
sinner in whom the germ, at any rate, of repent- 
ance was present. Compassion would have been 
wasted upon the Pharisees ; stern treatment was 
necessary there. They were in the position of a 
man who suffers from a hidden disease, and must 
have it revealed to himself before he will co-operate 
in eftecting a cure. Divine syiu])aihy is a remedy 
which can ’y when ilic wound is open. 

(e) It c'-"' / mere sentiment. — The sym- 
pathy of Christ 1 1 -!- in common with a 

type of modern ] ts mI- sentiment, which is 

but a parody of the Divine comx^assion. There is 
a tendency to prize feeling gua feeling, and to 
praise and admire its possessor. There is a kind 
of sympathy which exists only to palliate sin, — to 
excuse it on grounds of environment, antecedents, 
and other causes. Such ‘ ■ irely does 

good, and generally leave- ■■ where it 

finds him. Christ’s sympathy was no such exotic, 
beautiful to look at, too delicate to use. With Him 
feeling led to this : ‘ He went about doing good ’ 
(Ac 10^®). With Him sympathy expressed itself 
in this : ‘ grace to help in time of need ’ (He 4^®). 

(/) It was consistent with sinlessness.' — There is 
an idea that it is necessary to have OM.ienor.ct'd a 
state of mind to be able to enter into ii iih [-roper 
sympathy, and that it is necessary for us to obtain 
exjierimental proof of the power of sin in order to 
sympathize with those w'ho are under its sway. 
This was not so with Christ. He could sympathize 
with the sinner, because He kneAv w'liat it was 
to be tempted. He had all the natural appetites 
of mind and body. ‘He suff'ered heing temj^ted ’ 
(He 2^®). Yet He exhibited a sinless nature by a 
perfect subjugation of the desire to sin to the will 
to do right. And the sympathy of Christ is 
valuable in disproving the fallacy that only the 
guilty can sympathize with the guilty. ‘We have 
not.*’* pii--' \\l*i<-h ' :innot be touched with 

the i'(*''Iii .L <m' 'Mil iiii’i iiiii'M-- ; but was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet withoiit sin’ (He 4^®), 
See, further, art. PiTY. 

Literature. — F. "W. Robertson, Sorm. i. 99 ; A- B. Bruce, 
Gal. Gospel^ 128 ; B. W. Bale, Je%o. TempU and Chr. Churchy 
88, Laws of Christ for Common Life, 123 ; Seeley, JBcce Homo, 
chs. xix. XX. ; B. Jowett, College Berm. 148 ; BxpT v. (1894) 
156, X. (1899) 860. T. ALLEN MOXON. 

SYNAGOdUE. — 1. The name.^ — <rvvay<ayfi is the 
Gr. equivalent for the Heb. nois, derived from the 
rare verb dis, of which the radical meaning is 
‘ to gather.’ The term means primarily a gather- 
ing together of any objects or persons for any pur- 
pose, in Scripture an assembly of the mem hens of 
a local community either for the purpose of worship 
or for joint action under professedly religions 
sanctions (Lk 12^^ 21^-). Thence the word was 
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applied to tlie "building in which such a meeting 
was held, and in that sense is of frequent occur- 
rence in the NT. For a time the term was current 
amongst Christians as the oo-igiiiiLion of their 
meetings or place ; -f. Ja 2^, He 10^® 

(Gr.), and such F- i ■ ■ as Epiphanius, 

JEcer. XXX. 18, avpaywy-i^v odroc /caXoucrt tt^p eavrQp 
iKicXrja-Lap /cal ot^l i/c/cX'/ycrtaz'. This usage lingered 
amongst the Ehionites and longer still amongst the 
Marcionites, hut in other quarters a distinction 
early appeared. Either because of the growing 
divergence between the two faiths, or because 
iKKXrjcria w.:- ’• .j.n'.h '"I as a better expression of the 
genius of < in with its preference for other 

than ethnic or racial ideals, the terms ' church ’ 
and ‘synagogue’ ceased to be inicrcluingcablo. 
The two senses of each were retained, as an 
assembly and a place of assembly ; but a strictly 
Christian or Jewish association was definitely 
attached to each. 

2. Origin and history. — In NT times the institu- 

tion of the synagoguewas popular and’.- idr-- r« ; d. 
and was believed to date back ‘from g'-rii-r,,. i"!>- 
of old ’ (Ac 15^^) ; but few materials are available 
for assistance in the attemiDt to trace its actual 
history, and its origin can only be ’ ‘ \ 

Later traditions (e.</. Pal. on Ex . 

rash in Pesikta, ed. Buber, 1296) connect it with 
! 1 ( ' j ■ -i 1 1 . i ! ' \ r ( ■ ines after the settlement in Canaan. 

\ ' in Babylon, worship at the Temple 

necessarily ceased, and the conditions of the Cap- 
tivity have coii'ivjiKuil.ly bc»‘:j d asafavour- 

ite soil for the jierlns oi i ':o i:: -i i ;i <i»i ^ Wellhausen, 
IJG^ 193). But the jiurposes served by the syna- 
gogue make it indispensable that some such insti- 
tution should have been in existence centuries 
earlier. The synagogue was a school and a court 
of local government before it became pre-eminently 
a place of worship. In ancient times the scattered 
peoples might go up to the Temple at the festivals, 
and in the intervals avail themselves of the local 
sanctuaries ; but as business connexions multi- 
plied (cf. § 7), the father could no longer be relied 
upon for the regular instruction of his sons, whilst 
a centre would have to be foun<] ii: \ iP/igv 

or grou|) of villages for the d ■](>•! <»r 
justice, and for the transaction of the affairs of 
the community, in subordination to the recogniy.od 
authority, whether regal or ■ Hence the 

germs of the institution are far hack 

in the exigencies that arose as civilization became 
more complex ; and the Exile marks not the first 
stage in the origin of the synagogue, but an im- 
portant modification of its functions, worship be- 
coming thenceforward, the priricij)}il though far 
from the sole occupation, arid rlui juiministrative 
functions falling for a time into abeyance. After 
the Temple was rebuilt, popular u-agc^ may well 
be conceived as temporarily rex fM-iing co the pre- 
vious practice; hence the silence of the later 
part _oi the OT, Ps 74® (though Briggs in loc, 
substitutes ‘festivals’ for ‘synagogues,’ whilst 
retaining the latter term in his lexicon, cf. Oxf. 
Hdh. Lex. s.v. ivSd) containing the only explicit 
reference. In the OT Apocr. the silence is even 
more complete ; and the post-Maccabsean revival 
of the strong a'-' rill Mid ioM i]‘i‘ religious side 
of the fimcth was contem- 
porane/)!!- xvit!* I'c ixjirof in the study 

of the Law at the close of the bitter struggle for 
national independence. 

3. A feature of normal Jewish life. — In the 1st 

cent. A.D. synagogues abounded wherever a Jewish 
population was found. In Jerusalem itself the 
number is variously given as 394 (Bab. Kethnb. 
105a) or 480 (Jer. Wegilla, 7Zd). The figures are, 
of course, exaggerated, but are an indication of 
the degree to which the institution had extended. 


In addition, there was a synagogue within the 
Temple itself, with others for the communities of 
foreign Jews settled in the city (Ac 6®, cf. 
Galilee was studded with synagogues, as the 
thickness of its jioiJulation would lead one to ex- 
pect. Mention is made in the Gospels of those at 
Nazareth (Mt 13®^ Mk 6-, Lk 4^^') and at Caper- 
naum (Mk 1-^, Lk 7®, Jn 6^^). It is not imjtro’i/Mblr 
that the last-named should be identifie-*! will, ilu- 
ruins recently discovered at Tell — one of 

eleven groups of ruined synagogues found in 
Northern Galilee and dating in j/art from the Isl 
cent. [SWF i. 231 f., 252, 397 ff*., 401). Agrippa i. 
buib a "..in- at Dora (Jos. Ant. XIX. vi. 3), 

in '■ i:5 > ; 'Ji! «if; i i u'. pi'actice else- 

where. The same nf i i , btained outside 
Palestine. In Asia Minor and Greece, St. Paul 
found synagogues everywhere. Philo speaks of 
‘ thousands of houses of instruction ’ 0])ened on 
the Sabbath day (Mangey, ii. 282). And in our 
Lord’s time the -x Tuigojjue was as common a 
feature of Jexyish life*, a- places of worship are of 
conventional life in our own country to-day. 

4. Site, architecture, equipment.— Two rules as 
to the building of synagogues require that they 
should stand on an elevated site, and, like the 
Temple, be entered from the east. The Galihean 
ruins show that these rules were not followed in 
the 1st cent, in Palestine ; for the ruins do not 
occupy prominent positions, and in every instam^e 
except one the entrance is from the south. In 
different countries the local style of architecture 
was adopted, and there never was any style 
peculiar to synagogues. In Palestine, as the ruins 
indicate, Grseco-Koman influences can be traced, 
with an over-elaboration of ornament that was 
rather Oriental in its character. The building 
proper consisted of a quadrilateral, divided into 
three or five aisles by means of two or four rows 
of pillars. Admission was gained through three 
doors, in front of xvhich was sometimes a highly 
decorated portico. Of the equipment the most 
‘ ■ was the press or containing the 

V ■ Above it was a canopy, arid in 

front a curtain ; and each of the rolls was wx'apped 
in an embroidered cloth. In small synagogues, 
near the ark, which stood probably against tlie 
wall opi»</-ilc the entrance, was a raised trihnne, 
lurnLhcd wiili a lectern for the reader and a chair 
for the ■ 'T.\^ r*". T*i larger buildings this 

platfori-i ■ nearly to the centre. 

The chi: ■ M ^ \I . Lk were 

in front of the platfoim and ark, or in larger syna- 
gogues at the further end of the building, opxiosit e 
the doors, and in either case faced the congrega- 
tion, who generally sat on chairs or mats arranged 
across the building, -.)hnhijn- h-i.: ■ iiv ;i_\ •>. w itli an 
<men space between ili<‘ l-i-! i.si lul'i! side. 

Lamps were a regular part of the furniture, and 
xvcv<; pn>bnbly in use in our period, since two early 
innlirions rofer to the oil that was burnt and to 
the custom of keeping the lamps lighleil ilir«iu-Ii 
the Day of Atonement {Ternmoth, xi. lo; 
iv. 4). The adoption of a screened galleiy or even 
of separate seats for women was a late arrangement, 
and not the custom in our jieriod. No such rule 
occurs in the Talmud or other ancient source, 
whilst the evidence points to the actual participa- 
tion of women in the synagogal service (cf. JBLy 
1898, lllii. ; and Abrahams, Jew, Life in Mid, 
Ages, 25 f.), and their qualification to serve in the 
Diaspora even as dpxtcrwdywYos {MEJ vii, 161 ff’.), 
which should not be resolved into a mere title of 
honour. 

^ synagogue a numerous 
staff might be employed, the principal of6cia]s 
being duplicated, and a variety of teachers and 
interjireters added. But no synagogue would be 
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without two officers. The duty of the ruler of the 
synagogue was not to_ conduct the service himself, 
but to choose and invite competent j^ersons for tlie 
purj)ose (cf. Ac 13^*''), and to check any indecorum 
or disorder (Lk 13^"^). In all probability lie was 
responsible also for tiie maintenance of the syna- 
gogue in good repair, and for the safe keeping of 
its property. He might or might not be, but iiro- 
bably generally was, one of the elders, who occupied 
with him the chief seats, and formed together the 
governing body of the o>-i!niiLnh \ . The other 
indispensable official was the attendant {hazzan or 
■vTrrjpir'fjs, Lk 4-^), whose duties were varied and, 
whenever possible, distributed. He had to iirepare 
the building for the public services, and to announce 
with a thrice repe. . ■ ■ ■ 1 ' v\.v.\ \ ' .1, . - . from the roof 

the advent of the " 1 1 festivals. In 

the course of the services he presented the sacred 
roll to the reader, and in due course replaced it 
ceremoniously in the ark. In small congve^M.p 
he had to read the lesson himself (Bab. Meg. 2oo 
gives an instance at the h-* - "f the 2nd cent.), 
and to lead the prayers (Jer. Berakii, 12cl). Besides 
all this, he had to teach the children, and to scourge 
such cul 2 mts as the -.v when acting as a 

court of law, condem::- . ;•> !-.h punishment. For 
the faithful " ’ " ' ■ manifold duties he 

was treated ; ' ■ ; . (f 5, 6a), and classed 

in rank with one of the grades of scribes. Other 
officials, where the synagogue was large enough 
to need them, comprised the administrators and 
collectors of alms, and the translators of the Scrip- 
ture lessons from Hebrew into the vernacular of 
the congregation. In our Saviour’s time these 
offices, ^where they existed, were honorary, as was 
2 )rob:iM\ the ease with the controllers of 

the ^ 

6. The synagogue as a place of worship.— 

Before the destruction of the Temple the ordinary 
services were simpler than they afterwards became ; 
but the " -r i ■ ' ■■■■■,■’'!; ' o rule iwescribed 
atalat€''' !*' !■■’!■ ■ ^ iv. 3). Of the 

four principal parts (a) the first was the Shema! 
(so called from the opening word of Dt 6^. which 
should read ‘ Hear, O Israel ; the Lord our God, 
the Lord is one,’ as cited in Mk 12-^), with intro- 
ductory and closing benedictions. It is true that 
this verse is cited in the NT without any mention 
of its liturgical use ; but other evidences point to 
a contrary conclusion, The Shemet comprised 
altogether Dt 6^"^ 11^^"^^ and Nu in wdiich 

the wearing of frontlets and fringes is prescribed 
as a symbolic reminder of legal omi gallons. That 
these injunctions were interpreted literally by the 
zealous legalists of our Saviour’s time is shown hj 
His references to the wearing of phylacteries (Mt 
23^) This practice is difficult to explain except 
<Mi th(‘ iuM that the passages quoted in 

jn-i io'i supposed to be invested with 

special sanctity. Both customs may be confidently 
referred to the period of the ascendency of the 
ffasidim, a century and more before the birth of 
Christ ; and the recitation of the Shemd with its 
: ■ ■■■ ! ,■ > h‘. ■ ■ was a confession, both of faith 

‘ ' . s.- \ .. i..i, and of the imperative obliga- 

tion to keep His Law. (b) What i)rayer.s origintuly 
followed the recitation of the hhema, it is impos- 
sible at present to say. Those .-i' o 

time would be inappropriate befort* i li'» - r!n s i-ui 
of the Temple, the memory of which colours several 
of the plivases. From the exam23le of the Baptist 
in teacliing his discijDles to pray, and from the 
request for similar iustruction addressed to Jesus 
(Lk 11^), it may be inferred that forms of prayer 
were not yet familiar to the Jews, and possibly 
that ii di-]>o->i( ion towards the adoption of such 
I■o^ll•^ va" now ari-ing. Psalms or selections may 
have been used ; hut the time Iiad aiq)arently not 
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yet come for anything more, (c) The reading of 
extracts from the Law and the Pro23liets was the 
central ];)art of the synagogal worship on the 
Sahhatli day. That this was customary in NT 
tinn - . ; from many '■•.y. Lk 4^^ ef. 

Ac .3 I"* 2 Co 3^^). Ti.'* '•I'ciw n- of the La^v 

‘ " among several members of the 

■ ■ - ’■ male who was acquainted with 

Hebrew being eligible. Next a passage was read 
from the Prophets by any one upon whom the 
choice of the ruler of the synagogue fell. Eventu- 
ally an official lectionary was adopted, so arranged 
that the reading of the Pentateuch was completed 
in a year, the section from the Prophets being 
selected as far as possible with a view to enforce 
the lesson of that from the Law , but in the time 
of Christ the reader of the Proi)hetic section seems 
to have been at liberty to select whatever part he 
liked (Lk 4^"). (d) With the reading of gthe Scrip- 

ture the service proper terminated. Gradually, 
as Hebrew ceased to be a spoken language, it 
was found necessary to translate the lessons into 
Aramaic or Greek or whatever might be the ver- 
nacular of the congregation. For this purpose an 
inter23reter {methurgeynan) was enij^loyed, or the 
schoolmaster or any comjpetent man amongst the 
audience acted in his stead. The lesson from the 
Law was jDaraphrased verse by verse, that from 
the Prophets by three verses at'a time \Meg iv. 4). 
These were not literal translations, 

but rather condensed interpretations, of .i ‘ 

and mark an important stage in the .i- '^'-y 

The next development was an extended 
r\ 2 ‘ 0 -i i-'M, which was the usage in NT times (Mt 
4^^ Mk 1^^ 6^ Lk 6®, Jn 18^°) The instruction was 
didactic rather than rhetorical, as may be inferred 
from the sitting posture (Lk 4^'^ cf. Mt 5^ 26®®, Jn 
8 ^) ; and though naturally the Kahbis were looked 
to for such service, they had not yet become a 
class of professional preachi^r-. hut any distin- 
guished stranger (cf. Ac 13 ■ or even any ordinary 
member of the community, might be invited to give 
an address. 

7. The synagogue school. — The OT ideal makes 

parents responsible for the education of their chil- 
dren, and draws an idyllic picture of the father 
and the son turning every o 2 )j)ortunity to profit 
for instruction in religion and in duty (Dt 6*^) 
Such an arrangement was -iii! /.bk • im1_\ ( o primitive 
times (cf. § 2); and as v.’.d- .. and the 

father’s absence from home became necessary and 
m-incni. (he need of public elementary schools 

felt. The main idea of the synagogue 
service wa^ oiigiMally instruction rather than wor- 
ship, for wliicli ill ii- associated forms the Temple 
was provided, and in its intimate forms privacy 
could he secured, Not only does the NT make 
teaching the chief function, hut Philo in one place 
(Mangey, ii 168) almost protests against syna- 
gogues being regarded as other than schools. The 
adults in their regular services educated them- 
selves in the Law^ and strengthened the social as 
well as the private sense of obligation The chil- 
dren were gathered regularly for instruction of a 
similar kind in the synagogue itself or an adjoining 
room, under the care of the hazzan^ or^ in larger 
centres of ];)oj)ulation, of a |■•rnfc--^oT^ll teacher. 
For advanced studies and ic- icciuii' ,i' Jewish 
trainings jirovision was made in some of the towns 
or near the residence of .'jorne dis^tinguished Bahhi ; 
but cveyvwliero the elementary school wa^ an 
in'jcparable adjunct of the synagogue. See artt 
Boyhood (Jewish), and Education. 

8. The synagogue as f* court. — Under the strict 
conce];)tion of a theocracy there can he no distinc- 
tion between thingvS ecclesiastical and things civil 
Hence, in places where the pojmlation was prepon- 
derantly Jewish, local administration was in the 
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hands of a court, Avliich took cognizance of all the 
Jewish interests of the neighhourliood, and of which 
the Roman over-rule was apt to avail itself for both 
executive and minor judicial business. Where the 
Jews were outclassed in numbers or inhuence, the 
synagogal authority was proportionately reduced, 
though without any loss of respect within the 
Jewish community. If there were several syna- 
gogues in a Jewish town, all were knit together 
into some kind of organization, under a controlUiig 
council which regulated also all the civil affairs of 
the community. The case of a town with but a 
single synagogue was simpler, but not radically 
distinct. Here the council, or local Sanhedrin 
(Mt 5-- 10^^ Mk 13®), met in the synagogue, where 
their plans were matured, their decisions taken, 
and often-’; *■ ■ ■■ ’ *■ exacted. The court proper- 

consisted ■. ' ; ■ members where the popu- 

lation was considerable, elsewhere of seven ; and 
this college of elders (Lk 7^) or rulers (Mt 9^^* 

Lk exercised a wide jurisdiction. For minor 
offences [Mahkoth iii. 1) the penalty v .i- 
(Mt lO^*^ 23^^ cf. Ac 22^®; not to be < v 
the Roman penalty of scourging of Mt 20^® and 
Jn 19^), limited to forty stripes save one (cf. 2 Co 
and administered in the synagogue by the 
hazzan. Excommunication was tlie punishment of 
offences that were thought to imperil the stability 
of the Jewish community (Lk Jn 9^*^ 12^'^^lQr). 
See art. Excommunication in vol. i. p. 559^ 

9. Other uses of the synagogue. — There are 

indications in early Jewish literature, belonging 
some of them to the 1st cent., that the synagogue 
served also the purposes of a public hall or general 
meeting - place, and regulations for its reverent 
treatment were gradually adopted. Notices re- 
specting the interests of the community at large, 
or even of private members, were given there {Baba 
mezia, 2Sb). It was the place for funeral orations 
over the death of men of distinction, and at a later 
period could be used for some of the ceremonies of ; 
prm rc jm.-r-.i’.. '•7'. J.»'.epliii8 says {Vita, 54) 
that :■<■!'! i* f ' ’ii'" i I'lj- "w* lo leld in the fyiingogucs 
at th' i'll. ./■ I V III ag.d.'i' L Rome. TliVy became 
increa&i';i.d V \ • <):m'ih«*i me- i In.i. ''- iM-l for the Jews 
of the r'-iplib-)'. ■ I'r)-!. wliero jj- lairs might he 
discussed iniormaliy or in a summoned assembly, 
and a variety of matters might be conveniently 
settled. Thus a secularizing — or, from a Jewish 
point of view, a communal — tendency developed, 
such as had already shown itself in the case of the 
courts of the Temple (Mt 21^®, Mk IF®, Jn 2^*^-); 
and arrangements had eventually to be made in 
the interest of decorum. People were forbidden to 
discuss trifles on the premises of a synagogue, or 
to walk aimlessly about, to shelter there from the 
heat or rain, to come in with soiled shoes or gar- 
ments, or to mak-i m LhoT-onglif.irc of the courts. 
Some of these Lon^ arc of a later date 

than the Gospels, but their necessity arose from 
habits that were already becoming fixed. The 
.-yiiago.i!ii.i uas not only a place of authoritative 
iri.-i riici ion in the Law, but the centre of the Jewish 
life of a district, and, as such, its purposes were 
determined by both social and racial needs. 

10. Financial administration. Most of the 
officials of the synagogue were honorary ; but the 
schoolmaster and the attendant would require at 
least partial support, whilst the cost of erection, 
with that of repairs and maintenance, must have 
been considerable, to say nothing of the fees paid 
at a later period to ^ten nneniployed men ’as the 
minimum of a congregation. It is a problem, for 
the settlement of which sufficient materials are not 
at present available, how these exp^enses were met. 
In some cases a wealthy man, Jew or Gentile, 
wishing to ingratiate himself with the people or 
out of pure kindness, may have provided a syna- 


gogue (cf. Lk 7®; Jos. Ant. XIX. vL 3). In ()thcr 
cases, though the autiiorities are not explicit, the 
synagogue must have been erected hy nieaiis of a 
- i-rl l.-'xy ’r -vT the conmiimity, and the revenue 
V ■■ ■ i jn-ovided in the same way. Tlie 

Mishna invests the whok- iirciK'rl \ . includirig build- 
ings and equipment, in liic ('i\ ic community {3Io{]f. 
iii. 1 ; Nedarim, v. 5), and classes it thus with the 
baths and roads of tlie neighbourhood. But as to 
the principle on which the necessary moneys were 
raised, and the means hy which payment w'as en- 
forced, very little is at present known. A set of 
synagogue accounts from the early part of the Lst 
cent, -would be a discovery of much value. 

Literature. — O f the works cited in Hastings’ DJ3, Schiirer 
is still the inO' ' . The German edition is the best ; 

the reference I ' *. is ii. ii. 52-S9. Add Dahnan’s art. 

* Synaffog'aler »• ■ . - in PjKjS'«Wii. 7-19 ; Nowack, llcb. 
Arch. ii. 83 ff. ; Dembitz, Jewish Services in Si/n. and Home. 

■ ■ ■ . . . - p. - ^ -• . ’ , ; but care 

. . ./ ■ I . :j • •■ ■ : ! /checking- 

' ho periods 

for which they stand. Ik W . MOSS. 

SYNOPTICS, SYNOPTISTS.--The term /Syn- 
ojities’ is, according to the nniversul priKiice^of 
modern NT scholars, applied to the <h)..pt.h t)f St. 
Matthew'-, St. Mark, and St. Luke, as tli-liugui'-bed 
from the Gospel of St. John ; and these three 
Evangelists are knowm as the ‘ Synopitists.’ It is so 
used because these Gosjiels are so constructed that, 
'.ugiiihcr, j-5-^ c:-; ■ k or conspectus of the 

h'juling b'.Mi.- I and teaching of our 

Lord. From Tatian, in the 2nd cent., to our qwm 
day, frequent attempts have been made to exhibit 
the Canonical Gospels in the form of a Harmony. 
Snell a Harmony usually took the form of a com- 
pilation of these accounts of the life of Jesus, 
arranged in parallel columns, so as to present a 
complete Gospel, constructed out of the materials 
supplied hy each Evangelist. The title of Tati an \s 
lost work, the Diatessa7'on [rb dca recrerdpeev, ‘ the one 
hy • r. 1 ." ‘'f hmr". illustrates the principle adopted 
i *. •.;« li !1. 'nim.ii--. In the early Church, and in- 
deed until the time when the modem view of the 
mutual relations of the Gospels was first stated hy 
Griesbach in 1774, the example of Tatian was fol- 
low’ed, and the Synopsis was made to embrace all 
four Gospels; some, like Irenseus, being led by 
various reasons, more or less fanciful, to lay stress 
upon the fourfold nature of the Gospel. Modern 
scholars, however, observed that the Fourth Gospel 
differed from the others in so ii:;i i* \ i m i *-• i : ; ' n -b ■ . 
as to call for separate treatmt ? i . I ' I . , ■* i <■! i: i:. •! « « ! , 
for instance, that wdiile St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
St. Luke, except in their accounts of the closing 
scenes, relate almost exclusively the Galilamn minis- 
try of Jesus, St. John confines himself mainly to 
His work in Jndma. It be observed, in par- 
ticular, that the first three Gospels ‘ proceed in the 
main upon a common outline . . . variously filled 
up and variously hut’ which ‘can be 

easily traced as running’ mrough tlie middle and 
largest section of each of their Gospels.’ These 
Gospels form, in fact, a group . 

in wdiich, while each member has ■ • \ ■ ■ . ■ - ■. r 

peculiarities, all three are of a common type. See, 
further, art. Gospels, and the artt. on each of the 
Gospels. Hugh H. Cukkie. 

SYROPHOENICIAN WOMAN.— So designated in 
Mk 7®®.* She is described further (1) in the same 
passage as a Greek (EXKyjvts), i.e., according toJHeb. 
usage, one who spoke Greek as her ordinary 
language ;t a^nd (2) in Mt 13®-^ as a Canaanite 

* The readings are various. fi<AKL and other MSS have 
’SuMtpoivixttriroc ; EFGH, etc., 'SCpat. ^otv/xifiroe,. For the ^vpo^oivKrera, 
of the TR there is little authority. 

t The word‘'Exxrv is, indeed, often used in the NT in a yet 
wider sense, as the equivalent of Gentile (Ac 19 W, Ro 1^6 2^, 
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{Xavavaia),^ ecxui valent here to Plicenician, in con- 
formity with the LXX, which renders Canaan by 
^olpIkt}. The woman was appci-cn Qy a Greek as 
regards language and culture,^ a Plicenician by 
descent, and a Syrian by provincial connexion.* 
Her name is mentioned in the Clementine Homilies 
(ii. 19, iii. 73) as Justa, and that of her daughter as 
Bernice. 

1. The woman^s a^pjproach to Christ on her 
daughter’s behalf is remarkable, for (1) Jesus be- 
longed to a race which hated or despised her 
countrymen, and were hated and desj^ised by them. 
(2) He had healed none of her people, and had 
come into her district not for ministry, but for 
retirement and rest. (3) She had evidently received 
no encouragement from the disciples. Yet she 
comes to Him and addresses Him not as a general 
]»liilanthro])i^(.. but as Son of David. She had 
heard about Christ, probably, from some of * those 
about Tyre and Sidon’ who had waited early on 
His ministry before the appointment of the Twelve 
{Mk 3®). Her national prejudice against Jesus 
and a J ewish Messiah had been broken down, her 
faith in His healing and exorcizing power was 
complete. The incentive to her faith and appeal 
is maternal love along with sore need. She is in 
great trouble, and one who has helped others in 
trial is at hand. ^ She loves her stricken daughter, 
and warm affection surmounts all barriers. 

2. Still more remarkable is oitr hordes triple 

apparent repulse. (1) His silence at first and 
seeming indifference : ^ He answered her never a 
word’ (Mt 15^®). (2) His apparent refusal on ac- 

count of lack of authority : ^ I am not sent but 
unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel.’ (3) 
His seemingly scornful reproach : Mt is not meet 
to take the children’s bread and to cast it to the 
dogs’ (Mt 15-®, Mk 7^^). For this rei)eated repulse, 
however, there was a triple reason. (1) Considera- 
tion for Jews. It was part of God’s providential 
plan to use the Jews for the education and conver- 
sion of the world ; therefore they must not be 
needlessly and prematxirely alienated from a Christ 
who was to be a Messiah equally for Jews and for 
Gentiles. The alienation was destined to come 
eventually for the nation as a whole, but it must 
not be hastened and intensified through any sudden 
process; the extension of rhc Kingdom must be 
shown to be natural and iiiovim blc — proper 
recoin] )cii'>e of a faith in Jehovah which constituted 
(ioiuile^ gimuine sons and daughters of Abraham. 
(2) Edtication of disciples who shared more or less 
in the national prejudice and exclusiveness. The 
Twelve were to become Apostles to the world, and 
Christ wished their eventual mission not to be 
merely imposed by authority, but to be the out- 
come of inward prompting. Accordingly He ex- 
cites {a) their pity, so as to cause them to become, 
even if selfishly, intercessors for the woman ; t aiid 
(6) their admiration, by the manifestation in her of 
a faith w’-hich exceeded that of their own country- 
men. (3) Development of the woman’s faith and 
love. He who ‘ knew what was in man ’ saw the 

Ool 3^1); cf. the Oriental use of the word ‘ Frank’ as equivalent 
to ‘ West European.’ 

* In the reign of Hadrian, Syria was subdivided into (1) Syria 
proper, ’li'*'-.. (S) 'S\ria-Valostinia (Lucian, cfe Con. 

T)eor. 4). 'I’iu* tv> 1 lioi] d vision’, then oificially made, probably 
followed an already existing popular nomenclature, so that a 
Syropboenician may mean simply a Syrian resident in Phoenicia 
proper (Hastings* DI) iv. 0:^2). 'There is no distinct authority 
for the possible inlcrpreralion. half - Svrian, half - Phoenician ; 
alUioiigh .Tuv. (viii. is regarded hv «ome as such, and there 
is an analogy in the use of Tibyphemix to denote a mongrel 
person (Livy, xxi. 22). 

t :Mt 24^ where Christ’s reply indicates that Ho understood 
the disciples to mean, ‘Send her away with her entreaty 
granted.’ 


strength of the ‘ ’ ' • faith, and He de- 

sired to perfect it (Ja 1^^) through such trials as, to 
His discerning insight, she appeared able to hear. 
He sought to deepen within her that humility 
which is the condition of exaltation, and to render 
yet w’-armer that motherly love which had opened 
her eyes to love Divine. Doubtless, had her faith 
been less strong, her humility less deep, her love 
less - 1 1 He would have dealt more ten- 
derly . I; ! ,50 as not to ‘break the bruised 

reed ’ ; but these qualities being already well de- 
velo^Ded, He braced her character with the cold yet 
wholesome wind of seeming discouragement. 

3. The woman's triumph and reward. — Over 

Christ’s silent apathy, as it appeared (Mt 15^-), 
she trium|>hs with renewed supplication ; over His 
seemingly narrow refusal of ministry to an alien 
she triumphs with lowly v ..i ii - - iT Him as Son of 
Da\dd, — such worship as by His own 

countrymen, as a whole ; His outwardly harsh de- 
scription of her as a heathen dog, to Avnom it was 
not meet to give the children’s bread, she overcomes 
with the apt rejoinder that the little dogs {icupdpta) 
under the table eat of the children’s crumbs.* Her 
victory is signal. Her faith, like that of the cen- 
turion in Mt 8, is atte- (Mt 15^®), and 

the more than willing -!;■ o:‘ ‘-i Christ is graci- 

ously asciibed by Him to herself. ‘ For this saying 
go thy way’ (Mk 7^®). The reward is complete 
and immediate : ‘ Be it unto thee even as thou 
yvilt ’ ; ‘ her daughter was made whole from that 
very hour’ (Mt 15^^). 

4. The main lessons of this incident are obvious. 

(1) \Yliat the Christian preacher or teacher is 
tempted to regard as the least ■ ■ : ’ 
individuals or communities outs ■: * :■ 

ale — is sometimes that from which the richest 
arvest is reaped. (2) What men most fear in 
their life’s (w-i- -b •. .•i/*".. *•].!. . ,■ dversity, trouble 

— often ser\'-- m- n - "a\j ii to God, often 

reveals itseh' .. >•( .‘m closing and con- 

cealing a kernel of spiritual blessing. While 
sorrow does not always sanctify, but sometimes 
breeds moroseness or scexjtieism, still it is Divinely 
fitted to move us to go to Him who • . m -y ij»jiihi/'‘ 
and relieve. (3) Warm love towards - i ■ . -i 
dear to us, although sometimes leading the heart 
away from the Creator to idolatry of the creature, 
is intended and fitted to open the eyes of the soul 
to the Fatherly mercy of God, to the brotherly 
sympathy a rul grace of Christ. Love within 

us discerns, hcliovo^ in, realizes love outside of us 
in God, in Christ, and in fellow-men. (4) What 
men dislike most in a requ---! S" Jiiiaaij C-o things 
that please God best — i : s n .m ■ i r* i ; > . ’ Ii i ' - lesson 
taught us by the recoi'l u;‘ ::i( i is also 

impressed on us by two of Christ’s ])!i:.il>h‘- 
those of the Midnight Guest (Lk 11®) ,li<j 

Importunate Widow (18^). It is the same lesson 
that was inculcated long before by the suggestive 
story of Jacob’s wrestling, when the patriarch 
cried, ‘I will not let thee go, except thou bless 
me’ (Gn 3226). 

Literatitre. — T ri-in.L. pp. 3r!0 flCP : Edersheim, Life 

mid Tvines, ii. 37 L‘? ; L. I’ (lo'i’d. *>!. MrirV in ICO pp- 133- 
137 ; A. B- Bruce, ‘Synoptic Gospels ’ in HGT p. 890 f. ; OLad- 
wic'.. ‘G - . ' Air'.' pr- "05 : 

Lu i/ i. , T p. i:-; ■■■' . ".i-. 

Hn ■ • •• ' !■!. /■/ '‘'fi ' 7 (T \ ■< 

o’l I- ! -i <“ ! “ Vv ‘ K- > 'n . . ■ ' : ■ 

Se, ‘i' . !l* . ■« . /i '/■ - 

.V'/T. •. '.'■■2 *•■'. ■ T" ' l .A':' : 'i 

i.'jof L" ' :J''. Mr..VL’tV <\»w w. 

* Christ Himself had suggested this response by His use of 
the diminutive xwetphts, which was applicable not to the roam- 
ing dogs of a city, but to the pet doge of a home. 
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TABERNACLES, FEAST OF. — The Feast of 

Tabernacles is mentioned in Jn 7‘-^* It was the 
third and the most imi)ortant of the Jewish 
festivals, req^niring the presence of all males at 
Jerusalem. It began on the 15th of the seventh 
month, the month Ti^hri, and in the time of Christ 
continued for eight days. 

In early times it was called the Feast of Ingathering (Ex 23‘'-<> 
3422 ), a name that testifies to its agricultural origin and char- 
acter. In the time ot the Judges it Jippeavs Jr's a Canaanitish 
festival at Shechem (Jg 1)27), and as uii lsracliti‘«li festival at 
Shiloh (2119, 1 S 1). It was the occasion that Solomon chose on 
which to dedicate his Temple (1 K 82). The date given in this 
chapter, viz. the seventh month, does not correspond with the 
date of the completion of the Temple as given in 1 K 638, and 
may be a later insertion giving the date of the Feast as fixed 
later. From the original character of the Festival, it is obvious 
that no precise date could be fixed at first. The early legisla- 
tion in Exodus requires its observance, but does not give its 
date or duration. 

The Deuteronomic Code calls it the Feast of Tabernacles, and 
requires it to be kept seven days, but does not fix a date. It 
describes it as a day of joy for all, including servant, stranger, 
and widow (Bt 16i3ff-). In accordance writh the sweeping 
centralization of worship of i'’- * ■ -i it must be kept at 

Jerusalem, and we may be su" ... - hange involved very 

radical alterations in its character. 

The Book of Ezekiel significantly assigns it an exact date 
(4525). 

The Priests’ «* ' ■ *■ - r "1 the people celebrating 

it to dwell in booms 10 coinmeiuorabe me fact that their fathers 
did"’ ’ came out of Egypt. Sacrifices 

are ' • ■ • ■ : ' \ . ' ■ ■ • s • ■ an eighth day is added. At the 

time ■ ! ' ■ ■ ' . ; , ; ' . le Code as the law of the land 

: 1 iv'-- r\i i<‘ -I lies, me Jheasb was kept with the greatest 
CHI' i:''!.'! . (Ni!i and as an examination of the Law 

si. i booths was required, this was done, 

■ - I ■ » . i. I ( ‘ I practice had doubtless died out as 

■ ■ ■ i ' .dized observance from the time of 

Deut., but was now restored with a special significance attached 
to it. 

Later Jewish laws added to the regulations, and the Feast 
was kept at Jerusalem until the destruction of the Temple. 
.5^ ■ ' ’ i 1 • i‘ , 1 one of the great feasts of the Jews, 

I ■ r - observance has suffered changes to 
accord with modified conditions. 

One rite wMcli was observed in NT times was 
the drawing of water from Siloam, and the pouring 
of it out as a libation in the presence of the people. 
This Feast was regarded as the appropriate time for 
special prayer forlibundant rain to ensure a plenti- 
ful harve-! u-i' -ho c'l-v.i'.;- \ ear. Many hold that 
this rite a ’n i * ; 1 - i ■ > : 1 1 1 r: ■ ' ' n' - 1 our Lord the occasion 

for using the figure of water for the thirsty, in His 
invitation on the great day of the Feast (Jn ^). 
This may have been the case, even though^ that 
particular rite was regularly omitted on the eighth 
day ; but the teaching of Jesus seems to be very 
diferent, at least from the original thought of the 
rite on this Feast of Ing^^tb<^riTlg. It may he only 
a natural coincides I'un r.ri IrnponaMi part of 
Solomon’s prayer at r I' ■ al '(/n <' 1 * ilio Temple 
on the occasion of this Feast was for answer to 
prayers for rain, as they should he made statedly 
thereafter. 

Liter VI TRF. — Art. ‘Tahernacles [Feast of] ’in Hastings* B/?, 
and in EBi and JE; Edersheim, LT i. 145 ff. ; cf. Benzinger, 
Heb. Arch, passim ; and the Comm, ad loc. 

O. H. Gates. 

TABLE, TABLET (Lh l^^invaddiov, 2 Co 3^ and He 
9^ TrXdl). — The word TrLvaKidcoy, not wholly unknown 
in classical Greek, although it is not commonly 
used, occurs but once in the NT and not at all in 
the Sejituagint. When it is used in Lk 1®® it de- 
notes, in all probability, a wax-covered wooden 
writing - tablet. The ordinary LXX word for 
‘tablet’ or ‘table’ is the word 7rXd|, which is found 
also, as mentioned above, in the NT in two pass- 


ages. In Is 30® we find ttv^Iov {iirl irv^ov), which 
is a writing-tablet of box- wood, and in Jer 17^ 
we have a-rijdos {iirl rod crr'fjdovs ttjs Kapoias), ‘ breast,’ 
‘ surface.’ Both ttv^Lov and arrjdos, liowever, stand 
for the Heb. mh, which is the ordinary word for 
‘tablet’ or ‘table,’ and is used, e.g. in Ex 3P®, in 
reference to the tables of the Law. (Is 8^), 

rendered in the AV ‘roll,’ is in the RV more 
suitably rendered ‘ tablet.’ Tablets were in almost 
universal use in the ancient world alike for pur- 
poses of correspondence and for literary purposes 
in general, and were formed of various materials, 
such as stone, clay, and wood, the wood being 
sometimes whitewashed, sometimes covered with 
wax. Bronze also was employed for tablets, at 
least in some of the countries about the Mediter- 
ranean, hi.! - only for such tablets as 

contained .n- ripMoii- of an official nature. 

LiTERATURB.“-The Commentaries; artt. in Hastings’ EB and 
Encyc. Bibl . ; works on Assyria, Babylon, and Egypt in general ; 
allusions in Bamsay’s Letters lu tit- 5'. . , ,, rj, 

Glo. C. Watt. 

TABOR, MOUNT. — A notable landmark, of rare 
beauty and symmetry, six miles east of Nazaretli, 
on the north-east arm of the plain of Esdraelon. 
In the works of Josephus and the Septua^int its 
designation is Itahyrion \ in Polybius, AUwyrion ; 
elsewhere, Thahor. The modern Arabic name-— 
identical with the name of the Mount of Olives — is 
Jehel epj'ur. Mount Tabor stands apart, clear 
and distinct, from the rugged elevations grouped 
around it, except on its western side, where a low 
narrow ridge connects it with the hills of Galilee. 
Its apparent isolation, and its noble domelike con- 
tour, rising directly from the level of the Plain, 
make it the most conspicuous mountain in Lower 
Galilee. Its outline varies somewhat when viewed 
from different jpositions. As seen from the south 
and south-west, it resembles tlie segment of a 
sphere ; from the north-west a truncated cone. Its 
true figure, according to W. M. Thomson, is an 
‘ elongated oval, the ’ " * leter running 

nearly east and wes . i ' ■■ ■ summit, not 

easily distinguishable from the levels near its base, 
is 1400 feet above the average elevation of the 

E lain, and almost 1900 above sea level. Like the 
ills south and west of it, Tabor is a mass of 
cretaceous limestone, and the soil on its summit 
and sides is deep and rich. It is con^-picuous 
among the mountains of this section for its wootlod 
slopes ! ‘ d , b.des, as well as for its regular 

form b' -. -.•jo::;! outline, and yet it is not 
‘densely wooded,’ as some have described it. 
There are dense clumps of undergrowth in places, 
but the trees, which for the most part are scrub 
and evergreen oaks, resemble the growth of an 
orchard or park rather than of a forest. The 
summit of the mountain is a flattened platform, 
oval in outline, and thickly strewn along its outer 
edges with i-uincd walls and massive substructions 
of different periods and styles of architecture. 

A tradition as old as the 4th cent, locates the 
scene of the T'-.-ni-rigiiriU Ion on Mount Tabor, 
and until the middle of the 19th cent, this was 
the generally i-''. of pilgrimage and 

devotion in <■< 'in ■> of this event. The 
earliest references in this connexion are by Cyril 
of Jerusalem, Jerome, and others (Cat, xii. 16; 
Epp. 44 and 86). In the 6th cent., three churches, 
corresponding to the three tahernacles of Peter 
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(Mk 9^), were built on its summit. Saewulf speaks 
of three monasteries (c. A.D. 1103), which, with 
later reconstructions by the Crusaders, were de- 
stroyed in the 13th century. There is no mention of 
Mount Tabor in the NT, and no intimation which 
in any way connects it with the scene of the great 
Epiphany. It is an unquestioned fact, based upon 
the statement given above, that Tabor at the 
date of this occurrence "was not a suitable j)lace for 
a quiet retreat, such as is implied in the narrative 
of the r.\ Apart from this objection, 
not in itself decisive, all the events immediately 
associated with it ioiinbly took place on or 

about the southern slope of Mount Hermon (Mt 
1617-28^ Mk 8-7-3S, Lk Of the six days which 

followed the prophetic declaration of Jesus con- 
cerning Hh . ■ sufferings and death, 

there is no ■ ■ !, ■ . ! is in keeping with the 

entire narrative to assume that they were spent in 
retirement and prayer. There is no intimation 
that He passed the momentous hours of this transi- 
tion period in travel, or that He sought another 
jfface in the most densely populated part of Galilee 
for this crowning manifestation of His Divinity 
and Messiahship. On the contrary, it is asserted 
in Mk that Jesus 'passed through Galilee’ 
after He had healed the spirit-possessed child at 
the foot of the mountain. While, for the reasons 
given, the time-honoured tradition which connects 
.,nd beautiful mountain’ with the 
I has been almost universally aban- 

: vertheless true that it was one of 
the most prominent objects of vision from the 
outskirts of the early home of Jesus, and its 
graceful outlines were often before Him, as He 
murneyed to and fro during the greater part of 
His public ministry. 

r ' and Booh^ ii. 136; Schaff, 
/. /, . ■ • Baedeker-Socitt, Pal, 364 ; 

> . - / ’ j 54 ; Robinson, BRP ii. 353, 

: i: xvi. 391; Andrews,, of 

r ‘ • /*■;■'■ . 388-391; de Vo: u'. '.‘d 5 

/ ■ ' : , BTOIfL S94, t"-, nr; C. \V. 

V. Buhl, 107 f., 216 f. 

R. L. Stewart. 

TALENT.— See Money. 

TALENTS (Parable of).— I n Mt 25^^"3o 
the story of a man who went away on a journey 
into a far country, and entrusted to one of his 
slaves five talents, to another two, and to another 
one. The story resembles so closely the parable 
of the Pounds in Lk l9ii''27 many scholars have 
considered them to be different versions of the same 
parable. 

1, It is therefore necessary to begin with an in- 
\ ‘ - i . M I i ■ » M of fAe relations between the two parables* 
{a) In the parable of the Talents we have three 
slaves mentioned, who seem from the expression 
chosen — ‘ his own slaves ’ — to stand in a relation of 
■ 30 their master. He is, there- 

'liar with thei" V;. . j ••d 

. ■ ■ distributes to 

with hi- kiioul-.'d-o. To the most - . • .'.h'- - 

five i«> one not so capable he entrusts two, 

and to a third with less ability than either he 
entrusts one. He does not give them any instruc- 
tions, since they ought to understand that such 
large sums of money are not intended to lie idle, 
but should be used in increasing their master’s 
possessions. As soon as his master has departed, 
the first servant goes at once and trades with his 
lord’s money. The master is absent for a long 
time, so that by legitimate trading the servant 
doubles the capital he has received. The second 
servan’. -J' :h of less capacity, exhibits an 
equal “ his lord’s interests, and while his 

capital is smaller, he also succeeds in doubling it. 
The third servant, however, while he does not 


squander the money entrusted to him, buries it in 
the earth, and keeps it safe for his master’s return. 
After a long period has elapsed, the master comes 
back and reckons with his servants. The first 
two slaves bring the capital they have *, 
received and that which they have made ' 

In each case they use the same formula; each 
receives precisely the same commendation and 
reward. The third servant is conscious that he 
must find some excuse for his failure, and he 
throws the responsibility for it on the character 
of his master. He is a driving, avaricious man, 
determined to enrich himself even at the cost of 
dishonest reaping where others have sovui. He 
was therefore afraid to trade with the money lest 
misfortune should overtake him, and he lose some 
or all of the capital entrusted to him. The master, 
without ‘I ■* • justify himself from the harsh 

charactej , to him, points out that were 

the slave right in his estimate, he ought at least 
to have taken the trouble to see that the money 
was entrusted to the bankers. Lazy as he was, he 
ought not to have grudged the trouble involved in 
taking the talent and flinging it down at the 
banker’s, so that the capital might at least have 
accumulated interest. He is accordingly deprived 
of his talent, and it is given to him who has ten. 
And, of course, he cannot enter into the joy of his 
lord, but from the brilliantly lit banqueting-hall 
where the feast is held is thrust into the homeless 
darkness outside the mansion. He has proved 
himself a useless servant, and the penalty of use- 
lessness is that his master has no further use for him. 

(b) The parable of the Pounds (see art. Pound) 
has many significant points of contrast with that 
of the Talents, and the contrasts harmonize with 
the difference of the situation presupposed. It is 
in this case not a merchant, but a nobleman, and 
his object in going to a far country is to receive a 
kingdom. It is, in fact, held by many that in the 
parable of the Pounds we have two parables 
blended together, one of which described how a 
nobleman was opposed in his efforts to obtain a 
kingdom by his fellow-citizens, and how, having 
received the kingdom, he executed vengeance upon 
them. The other parable went on similar lines to 
the parable of the Talents, the differences being due 
either to a difference in the lesson Jesus intended 
to teach, or to variations of the story that grew up 
as it was told and retold in the Christian Church. 
It is, however, important in this connexion to ob- 
serve that the whole parable is dominated by the 
idea that it is of a prince that the story speaks. 
In other words, the situation from which the story 
of the nobleman starts out is reflected in the 
details of the story of the servants, some of which, 
indeed, become intelligible only in the light of it. 
It is probable that the parable rests on a historical 
incident, and the view of most interpreters is 
that it is the journey of Archelaus to Rome to 
secure his kingdom and the <■•»''' ■a- -y «'f the Jews 
to thwart him to which I-mu alludes. 

The internal h of the story speaks strongly 

for its unity. In i!ii- case the nobleman calls 
his ten servants and gives each of them a pound. 
It would, of course, be possible to suppose that, 
while nobly born, he is in indigent circumstances, 
and has little money to '^pare: but this is pro- 
bably not the real reason why the sum entrusted 
is so small. In the parable of the Talents we 
have apparently to do with a merchant whose 
object IS to make money. He therefore entrusts 
his servants with a large capital in order that they 
may have ample opportunity for gaining large 
sums of money. Moreover, he has already tested 
their capacity in precisely this kind of work. 
That accounts for the difference in distribution, and 
for the absence of any command that they should 
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trade with the money. They know their master 
and his objects too well to doubt what he means 
them to do. But naturally a nobleman is not a 
merchant, hence his servants are quite unpractised 
in commercial enterprise. If, however, he is to 
receive a kingdom, it will be necessary for him to 
have men who are skilled in financial administra- 
tion. He therefore employs the interval of his 
absence in testing the business capacity of his 
slaves, in order that he may know whom to appoint 
to the various offices of State when he comes into 
his kingdom. Accordingly he assigns to each an 
equal sum of money, that all may have equal 
advantages and be differentiated according to tixeir 
zeal and capacity. And inasmuch as his object is 
not to make money, for he will have ample 
opportunities of doing that when he receives his 
kingdom, he does not entrust them with a large 
but with a slender capital, Fidelity and ability 
can be tested by the use of slender as well as of 
large resources. When the servants come back, 
three of them are specially singled out for men- 
tion. There is no need to suppose that this is an 
incongruity in the parable. Ten slaves are, it is 
true, selected, because there are several offices in 
the State to be filled, whereas in the case of the 
merchant only three are chosen, because the capital 
is more profitably distributed into few than into 
many hands if the purpose is to make money. It 
would have been tedious, however, to mention each 
slave individually in the parable of the Pounds, 
hence three only are introduced as specimens of 
the rest. Besides, the parable is subordinated to 
the aim of teaching its lesson, and attention would 
have been distracted by the multiplicity of detail, 
even if ten different lessons could have been drawn 
from the different conduct of the ten slaves. The 
vital thing was to bring out the main lessons, and 
not confuse the broad issues by minute differentia- 
tions. The first slave tells the prince that his 
pound had won ten pounds. His zeal and enter- 
prise win the princess warm approval, and, since 
he has been faithful in a very little, he receives 
authority over ten cities. The second has been 
less successful, his pound has made only five. He 
receives a reward ’ '■■■ to that of the 

other; that is, he ' ■ i cities; but ap- 

parently the prince suspects that his relative 
failure is due not simply to his slighter capacity, 
but to his feebler devotion to his master’s interests. 
Accordingly he meets with a cl '’’ ■ i • » i : . and 
there is no word of approval, bn q i curt 
indication of the office he is to '-i :■ .-g'-vern- 
ment. When we compare the treatment of the 
two servants in the parable of the Talents, the 
difference becomes significant. In that parable 
the two slaves have unequal capacity, but they 
have exhibited the same zeal for their master, and 
achieved a similar result ; that is, each has doubled 
hE ca-pital : accordingly they receive the same 
njwaivl will) the same warmtli of praise. In the 
parable of the Founds the slaves start from an 
equal position, but achieve an unequal result. 
They therefore receive an unequal reward, and the 
commendation given in the one case is withheld 
in the other. The case of the third servant is sub- 
stantially the same in both, though with verbal 
and other differences. It is, of course, obvious that 
the slave who has received a pound will treat it 
otherwise than the slave who has received a talent : 
the large sum is naturally buried in the earth, the 
smaller one is carefully put by in a napkin. He, 
too, is deprived of his pound, and it is given, in 
spite of the protests of the bystanders, to the one 
who has ten. The parable" concludes with the 
genuinely Oriental trait of the execution of the 
malcontents who sought to keep the prince out of 
his kingdom. 


It will be clear, then, from this that 

the two parables presuppose different situations, 
each of which is harmoniously worked out in detail, 
and that each has different lessons to teach. There 
is, therefore, no substantial reason for assuniing 
that the same original parable lias de’S'elo])ed into 
these two very different stories. It is difficult to 
believe that, had this been the case, tlic internal 
consistency of each should have been wliat it is. 

The above conclusion is due to no harnioiiiKtic prejudiee.s, for 
it may be freely granted that different versions of tlie same 
sayings ■ ■■ *' the Church, and have been incorporated 

in our G ^ . is a mere prejudice, on the other side, , 

to imagine that similarities are always to bo accounted for as 
variants of the same original, and we may well hold that Jesus 
deliberately developed a similar story along these two different 
lines, just because He thus brought out significantly different 
lessons. It is by the comparison of the two that the full 
meaning of each becomes clear. At most, it might be admittetl 
that the two stories exercised a mutual influence on each other. 
Possibly the words, ‘I will set thee over many things,’ are an 
intrusion in the story of the Talents, .\l>p^lrenl^^ lie- i-'aiu 
portion of the master’s capital has ah(‘nd\ been ennu-'ii-d to 
his slaves (v.i-i), so that there is an incongruity when th(i fh c 
talents are called ‘ few thinges,' and that over which the slave is 
to he set is called ‘many things.’ And the incongruity is even 
greater when the same promise is repeated to the second sku’e. 
The total amount is in each case merely a doubling of tbu 
^-.'iplhd. and the contrast between half and the whole is 
c\a.- >ci.'iiid it is described as a contrast between few' and 
many. Acordingly, it is not impossible that here the parable 
of the Pounds has influenced the report. There the tiontrusti 
■ r ■ ■ ' d ten citie.s might well be described 

■ ■. ■ >arablG of the Talents. It is, how*- 

^ , (plication determined the form of 

the story, and that Jesus, or‘po--'i 1 Ii ■> n i '■rb w h tliiiildng 
of the contrast between earthly ' ’ i : i •' : u - ni o iliv heavenly 
reward. In that case the contrast between the many and the 
few is quite appropriate. T.i i . however, reminds us 

strongly of Mt = Lk I’’- li.i faithful servant whom 

his lord set over his household in his absence, and whom on his 
return he will set over all that he has. In the parable of tlie 
Pounds the description of the sum entrusted as very little is 
entirely appropriate. 

The significance attached t ■ ■ relating 

to the first two servants has. !• ^ ■■ ■ pointed 

out in the course of th(‘ r "in the Jiarahle 

of the Talents the lov-on i-, ihai difference in 
endowment or opportunity involves no difference 
in the reward. It is assumed that sxich differemies 
exist ; all that is demanded is that the opportunities 
afforded should he faithfully employ ed. Where 
like faithfulness lias been ^shown, like reward will 
be given, in spite of the disparity of opiK>r- 
tunity and of result. The significance in the 
parable of the Pounds is different : each starts 
from the same level, but they reach a very different 
result. To what the difference is due is not stated, 
but to a certain extent, at any rate, it seems to be 
to the » ; \ i‘ slackness of the second servant. 
The le— fii ng.i-n i- that devotion to the master’s 
interests is what counts in the final reward. 
Another lesson, common to both parables, is that 
reward for work is more work, out w^ork on n 
larger scale with ampler oiiportunitics. In the 
case of the third servant, some of the lessons are 
quite clear. Slothfulness in the service of tbc 
king is the unptnnloTmblo sin. The failure to use 
■ ■ ■ pniii.-jicd by the withdrawal of 

■ ■ ■ ■ . ; and di-nii''>al from the master’s ser- 

vice. Wlaat further lessons can be drawn out 
depends on the view we take of the servant’s 

excuse. If it reaT;. ■ ■ his belief, it 

suggO'-is tbai unju->r !'■•■.! ■■■«•. d may i>aralyze 
a manV «'icii<ni. The, servant had constructed a. 
caricature of his master, and feared that his grasp- 
ing avarice might be disappointed if he lost part of 
the capital in trade ; andT therefore he felt that 
his duty was done if he returned it to his master 
as he received it. But the words of the master, 

‘ Out of thine own mouth will I judge thee,’ suggest 
rather that the fault did not lie with the wrong 
estimate that he had formed of his master’s ohar- 
nrlcr. but wWh ike laziness of his disposition. If 
lie unwilling to trade with it himself, he might 
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at least have taken it to those who would have 
traded with it and returned it with interest. And, 
in any case, the slave had his orders, tacitly, it is 
true, in the parable of the Talc".'-, b:.' ‘.^y 

in the parable of the Pounds. '! !■* •> -p..-- 
for misfortune Avas therefore m-h-iVi-i ■...■!! ‘j* 

shoulders ; his duty Avas to obey orders. 

2. The question remains as to the, relation between 
these tioo parables and the Seco'.'^l Lk. 

introduces the parable of the v. ii'i the 

statement that it was occasioned by the apj)roach 
of J esus to J erusaleni, and the expectation enter- 
tained by His folloAvers that the Messianic Kingdom 
Avas immediately to be established. The parable 
of the Pounds hts that situation in so far as it 
indicates that the master is going on a distant 
journey and Avill be aAvay for a long time, and that 
the kingdom is to be established only upon his 
return. ^ The opposition of the JeAvs to the Messi- 
anic claims of Jesus, and the vengeance that is to 
come upon them at the Parousia, are also suggested. 
The (^'^ch.Miologicnl colour is not so deep in the 

E arable oi the Talents, still it is present. It is, 
owever, r.-ijo-' i-i i’'\ ."Ii, i .'h.- main x^oint of both 
parables i' ”.»ii ,'io i >‘! of the delay in the 

Second Coming. This comes out more clearly in 
Mt There the unfaithful serA^ant abuses 

his trust precisely because his lord delays his 
coming, and there are other closely related say- 
ings and x)a.rables which bear on the need for 
watchfulness and on the suddenness of the Second 
Coming. There is no need to suppose that the 
arables of the Pounds and the Talents are a 
evelopment of Mk 13^‘^“^’^, or to think that the 
experience of delay in the early 'Church created 
the x^arables. Even if it be true that J esus exxDected 
to return within a gencrjii ion. the evidence that 
He Avarned His disciples that His absence might 
be protracted is very strong. Lk. may have 
accurately stated the occasion of tin- |■^^<lblo of 
the Pounds, though there are other .i..i 

would suit better the particular situation. 

Literature. — Commentaries on Matthew and Luke. Dis- 
cussions in works on New Testament Theology, Teaching of 
Jesus, and Lives of Christ, and especially the works on the 
Parables by Trench, Bruce, Dods, Jiilicher, and Bugge. 

Arthur S. Peake, 

TALITHA CUMI (for Greek raXc^^ /coiJ/4t, which, 
in turn, is a transliteration of the Aram, 

‘ Maiden, arise’). — The words occur in Mk arid 
were uttered by our Saviour over the daughter of 
the Jewish ruler, The Aram, noun is 

= ‘lamb.’ This has its emphatic form, masc. 
fem. ; or, according to the analogy of Edessene 
Aram, ^preserved in the Peshitta, It is 

iii(cn!-l om !o Tioto that in Palestinian Aram, the 
v.unl from meaning ‘lamb’ to being a 

D-rm of i nil(;,n-iin‘!H for a ‘child,’ We thus repro- 
duce the words of Jesus ncuiiMli-ly. if we render 
them, ‘Lambkin, arise.’ In ilic (‘.r. of Mk 5^^ the 
Aram, words are translated rd Kopdcnov, 'iyeipe. The 
‘ articular nominative ’ is in NT used sixty times 
for the vocative case (Moulton, Gram, of NT Gr. 
p. 70). In Lk 8®^ we have h TTttiS, ’iycLpe. 

The Gr. codices KBC read for Koltpn, The 
latter is more accurate for Galilsean Aramaic. 
The former is due to the fact that in some Aram, 
dialects the final letter, though written, was not 
pronounced. J. T. Marshall. 

TAMAR. — An ancestress of Jesus (Mt 1®). Cf. 
art. Rahab. 

TARES Mt ; only in this passage 

in NT and only in Gr. and Lat. authors influenced 
by the NT; Arab, zawdn [‘nausea’]; Syr. zizna% 
Tjat. and scientific name, Lolium temulentum 
[‘ drunken ’]).— The bearded darnel, a weed much 


resembling wheat in its earlier stages, and groAV- 
ing mostly in grain fields. Its area of distribution 
is Avide, embracing Eurox^e, Western Asia, North 
Africa, India, nm! Japan. The kernel is black, 
bitter, and smaller than wheat. As a matter of 
fact it is poisonous, x^roducing dizziness, sleepiness, 
nausea, diarrhoea, conAmlsions, gangTene, and some- 
times death ; this is due, hoAvever, not to the dar- 
nel itself, but to the ergot Avhich usually infests ifc. 
It does not harm poultry, for Avliicii it is raised and 
sold in^ Oriental markets. Though very closely 
"i- 1 Avheat till the grain is headed out, 
A ‘eA’en a child knoAA^s the difference’ 
(Thomson). See Tristram {Nat. Hist, of the Bihle.^ 
p. 486), and Thomson {LB^ vol. ii. pp. 395-397) 
esp. for an explanation of the common Oriental 
but unscientific idea that darnel is degenerate 
Avheat. 

The parable of the Tares and its explanation are 
found only in Mt 1324 - 30 . 36 - 43 ^ interpretation 

of it is affected by a feAV oxogoLical details. In 
v.^'^ the aorist wpoididri is signilieant (as also the 
aorists in 18^3 and 22 ^, and the future in 25^) if the 
use of this tense means that the Kingdom of 
heaven has ‘been made like,’ etc., by the course of 
events, that in the progress of the* history it has 
become like. This ties the parable to the historical 
situation in which it was spoken, roi-biihbi'ig an 
exclusive reference to the future; Avhib* ihv fact 
that it is the Son of Man (= Messiah) Avho has 
soAvn the good seed (cf. v.®"^) excludes all reference 
to the origin of evil in the Avorld. The time of the 
X)arable is the time of the question of the servants 
(v.27), Avhen the tares had been already recognized 
as such {e4>dv'n, v.-®). As to v.^^, it is not at all 
necessary to think that this Avas a common method 
of revenue in Jesus’ day and country. Thomson 
did not find a person in Palestine Avho had ever 
heard of soAving darnel maliciously. If new to 
J esus’ hearers, it Avould emx)hasize this quite pos- 
sible malice as extraordinary, unheard-of, and 
o'HVMn^ 'Ui-. In means the grassy crop, in- 

G • 1 • i h I g ; i i ' ..hat grew in the field, and was chosen j ust 
in order to embrace both tares and Avheat. ‘ Made 
fruit ’ does not mean ‘ produced fruit,’ but refers to 
the period of the formation of the kernel. ‘ Then, 
and not till then, appeared also the tares as tares. 

an-1 h ■ -'ig \rrse shoAv that the idea of 

Avheat -i*!, (■•ir'MiiMg i".(' darnel is foreign to the 
parable ; the servants think of mixed seed, the 
master of an indejjenden ■ ' • ‘ i 1 1 g -if . b > ■ i ■ Still 

less is there any idea in i’l-^ i-'.-r darnel 

may become wheat (B. Wi-G.. . W.i.iiisg wheat 
(yy.2s.29) Xg common "i r.-l*'-- b‘r‘ as in 

America, and has been observed there by Stanley, 
Thomson, and Kohertson Smith ; but it must be 
done either before the milk stage of the wheat, 
Lo. before it is headed out (impossible in this case 
on'^ account of the similarity between wheat and 
darnel in the earlier growth), or later when the 
kernel has hardened. The reason for this is that 
any disturbance of the Avheat when ‘ in the milk ’ 
" G; ' , \ : f".’ ‘■■‘i it. So the master Avill not 
; '■*■■■. ■ ■ ’ ■ ■■..!’ I'l- M, lest the servants pull out 

■ 1 ■ of the wheat, interlaced as 

they are with the roots of the darnel. There is no 
question here of pulling up wheat for darnel by 
mistake. The darnel has already appeared as 
darnel, and just on that account conies the ser- 
vants’ question (v.^). The question of the servants 
is then, from the point of view of the Galilgean 
agriculturists addressed, an intrinsically foolish 
one. No one who knew anything about farming 
would think of removing the darnel at that junc- 
ture. The master’s rejjly does not seem strange to 
the crowd. It is reinforced by their knowledge 
and common son^o. So Jesus gains the approval 
of ilie coiinrioTi man to back His teaching. The 


J 
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harvesters of v.®® (cf. v.^^) are different from the 
servants, although this is merely implied here, and 
is first made perfectly clear only in the explana- 
tion. It is absolutely necessary to avoid the 
mingling of the kernels of the darnel and the 
wheat, lest the bread be poisoned. This may be 
effected (a) by weeding, (d) by carefully picking out 
the stalks of darnel one by one from the cut grain, 
probably the former here (cf. vv.®^*-^ crvXX^^are, 
(rvXK4^ca/M€p)y or (c) by sifting (after threshing) with a 
sieve so constructed as to alloAv the smaller darnel 
seeds to fall through, while retaining the larger 
wheat. All three methods are used in Palestine 
to-day. The weeding would trample down the 
grain, to be sure; but, as to-day in America, it 
would rise again enough to be cut by the sickle, 
always used in Palestine ; cf. Dt 16® 23-^, Mk 4®®, 
Rev 14^^’^®. It is probable that rd crjcdvdaXa in 
is to be taken personally as in 16^®. The Trayra, 
not repeated before roiis TroLovyras, seems to include 
both under one vinculum ; up to this time all, both 
tares and wheat, have been interpreted as persons 
(v.3^) ; and, finally, only persons are subject to the 
final judgment (v.^®). 

The correct interpretation of this parable flows 
directly from its historical setting. It is a stage 
in the development of the Kingdom which allow's 
itself to be described {(hfxoKjiSr], v.®^) by the story of 
the Tares. The men addressed, whether the 
Twelve or the multitudes, were Jews, with the 
common Jewish ideas of the Messianic Kingdom, 
and these ideas Jesus was engaged in modifying 
and spiritualizing. The Sower had been a parable 
of disillusionment, disclosing that the success of 
the Messianic Kingdom would not be so^ universal 
or immediate as they had fondly imagined, that 
its method was to be preaching and not cataclysm, 
that it depended for its spread on its reception in 
human hearts. The Tares is equally a parable of 
disillusionment. John the Baptist had at least, 
publicly and described the Messiah as 

coming for juagment (Mt and this was in 

p<*rf(‘cl acconi with the popular anticipation that 
the Mc-i-ianic reign would begin with a judgment 
(Schiirer, JSJF n. ii. 163-168, 181), But Jesus 
had not shown any indication of being such a 
judge, nay He had taken quite another course (Mt 
1215-21 so that doubt came into the mind even of 
John the Baptist (ll^^*)* Por the of 

the Messianic reign with a i i-l -’i- 

were eagerly looking. * Or ■ -i > ' of 

parables, or at least a sho:' ■i’-i-* !■ it, the 

Pharisees had shown their true colours by charg- 
ing that J esus cast out demons by Beelzebub, the 
prince of the demons (1222-32) Jesus had indeed 
given them a so’-‘*!:'i • : .. ' but no light- 
ning stroke had and the disciples 

were disappointed. Their spirit, described in tbe 
question of was later expressed by- James and 
John (Lk 'Lord, wilt thou that we bid fire 

to come down from heaven and consume them?^ 
In this parable J esus teaches them that the judg- 
ment which they momentarily expected, the separa- 
tion of the sons of the Kingdom and the sons of the 
Evil One, shall surely come, not now, hut at the end 
of the age, and that meantime the wicked shall con- 
tinually spring up among the righteom. This is 
to he 'rir. 'f, ,%• ifo home with patience. 

The I'JJpjh!.- .iso-. discloses the fact that, in- 
stead oi - ■■■; .■ ■ at one stroke, the progress 

of the K:* ■! ■ i: = ■ ‘ -e continually hindered and 

hampered (cf. rd- crKdvdaXa, \ till I he consumma- 
tion of the age. 

This interpretation leaves unanswered those 
questions about Church discipline which have 
made the parable an ecclesiastical battle-ground 
for centuries, because the parahle has nothing to 
do with such controversies, (I) The field is not 


the Church, but the world of men (v.^), the Mes- 
siah’s world which He is sowing, just as it is in 
the Sower, the Mustard Seed, and the Leaven. 
(2) The Kingdom is not the Church, but the 
Messianic Kingdom of Jewish expectation. It is 
extremely doubtful if the Kingdom ever = the 
Church, certainly never the visible, organized 
Church. (3) There was no background for the 
idea of ‘Church,’ much less of Church discipline, 
in the disciples’ minds at this time. It is only at 
Caesarea Philippi (16^''^) and afterwards (only IB^"^), 
that Jesus begins to introduce that idea in a very 
rudimentary way, by what Aramaic word we know 
not. (4) If the parable refers to Church discipline, 
it forbids it in toto, while the parable of the Net 
on a similar ‘ ‘ . ' ’ ■ .u<es it impossil)hi. 

It is idle to sa; . ' ■■■ ; only the exclusion 

of masses, an* ■ ' ■ ■ . E the very bad, or 
inculcates a general attitude of mind towards 
Church discipline. (5) All men are to appear at 
the .T-i-Il rn- . eot merely professing Christians 
(25»i. . . ij I . Apostles did not so understand 
the parable, for they insisted on Church discipline 
(I Co 52- 13, 2 Co 25-i\ 2 Th S®* Rev 20-23 . 

Mt 18i®'2®). The history of the inior]»rci;uion of 
\'ak‘ i.r.'.bh -sb.iW'- iViatsuch a u^i* 01 ii v.i-, llr-i. 
i:\iAA' I A • \ ; r'.; ■. *.::!-mg his bishopric (248-258), in 
• I '■ :':»-oi;-- of the Church. Tertullian, 

a half century earlier, may have held it. Origen 
(b. 182, d. 250) knew of this ‘ but 

rejected it. Irenmus knew not! Last 

and most important, such an inLorju-eialion ignoics 
the historical situation, would have been a riddle 
to the disciples (cf. Bruce, Parabolic Teaching, p. 
43), a x^i'ophecy with no root in the i^resent ; it 
takes no account of the emphasis in Christ’s inter- 
pretation, and of His omission of the servants’ 
question and the master’s answer therein (cf. 
yy^281>-80a -with VV.3^"^3). 

Two objections to the interpretation of the 
parable proposed in this article deserve attention. 
(I) III Jesus says that the angels shall gather 
out of His Kingdom all offences and them that do 
iniquity, whence it is inferred that the tares were 
in the Kingdom and not in the world. It is ad- 
mitted that the word ‘Kingdom’ is used in this 
1 jirnbh' v\ a very loose sense. But this is the uni- 
t..u throughout the Synox)tics, in proof of 
which the long controversies in the theological 
world about its meaning are conclusive (cf. Sanday 
in Hastings’ LB ii. 6191). The Kingdom of v.2-^, 
which the course of events has already made like 
the field of tin- fn’luv Ir^ narrative, is a most in- 
tangible and entity, a congeries of 

truths and principles characteristic of the coming 
age, which take shape in the world as they em- 
body themselves in the lives of men. In tlie pro- 
cess of (j'.king I he parable tells U", oi)j)0'«,iiion 

has ris( T' !'i tii'- of men which lIic-c tmlh■^ 

and principles claim as their rightful sphere, and 
which men expect them to occupy. The sons of 
the Kingdom (v.^s) are those who receive these 
truths and embody them in their lives and con- 
duct. These are sown in the wide field of the 
world of men, which the Messiah claims as right- 
fully His — His Kingdom ^.'*^), or, if preferred, 
which He calls Hi> IviiigJoiii at His coming to 
claim it as such (cf. Mt 162«, 2 Ti 4^, Rev IL® • cf. 
Mt 13^®). Finally, the Kingdom of their Father 
(v.^3, cf. Mt 262® 25®^* ^®) is the consummated King- 
dom of glory. (2) The related parable of the Net 
(I347-BO) 13 supposed to refer to the discipline of the 
Church. Tins is,^ however, a mistake, {a) The 
Kingdom is not like the Net; but its principles 
and history, here especially its consummation, are 
illustrated by the following story (cf. Mk 42^). 
(h) The explanation of vv.*®‘ sojayg not slightest 
emphasis on anything except the consummation. 
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(e) Those who draw the net and those who separate 
the good and the bad are the very same persons 
i.e, the angels [d] The parable, if it 

relates to Church discipline, makes that abso- 
lutely inipo'^^ible. (e) Its position at the end of 
the sermon of Mt 13, whether due to Jesus or Mt. 
or an editor, is an additional proof that its teaching 
is the same as that of the Tai'es : i,e. at the end 
of the age, and only then, shall the good and the 
l)ad be separated. 

The historical criticism of ' r»- > ' ' *■ - -i 1 « ' 

here. Holtzmann and Pflei * • ■ ■ ; i “ . 

worked over and added new traits to Mk B. Weiss says 

that Mt. and Mk, have worked over the same original parable, 
Mt., however, adding only vv.25. 27 . 28a. The '* 

also that of the Sower, is from the Evangelist’s 
acknowledges an unrecognizable oj'-al ’■ • 1 1 1 r».. which lies 

at the bottom of both Mt. and Mk. Tcc p'.v; -.u,. it stands in 
Mt., is, however, the result of a working over of Mk.’s parable 
and the original parable, the companion of the Net, while the 
explanation is from the same editor’s hand. Hilgenfeld and 
Holsten look on Mk.’s parable as a weakened form of the Tares, 
or a substitute for it. J. Weiss thinks that the idea of gradual 
development is not in this or its sister parables. 

Literature. — Broadus, Com. on Mt. ; Julicher, Die Gleich- 
nisreden Jesu, ii, 546-569 ; also B. Weiss, Zahn, Goebel, Trench, 
and Bruce (^Parabolic Teackmg), cf. his remarks in Expos. Gr. 
Test.y in loc. ; Arnot (Parables) may be compared as a pioneer 
of the ‘ _ See ajgo jj,. Flint, Chrisfs King- 
dom iq ' H. S. Holland, 6?od’s City (1894), 

181 ; II. J. Campbell, The S*07i / ■’ ■ « i’’ ' ' 77. The contro- ^ 

versy of the Donatists with brought out the i 

arguments on both sides. 

Fredekick; L. Anderson. 

TAX (d7ro7p(£0w, RV ' enrol ’), TAXING (a7roypa<p':/), 
RV ‘enrolment’), occur in the Gospels only in Lk 
2^"®. The words refer to the registration of the 
inhabitants of Palestine, with a view to levying 
taxation upon them for Imperial purp)Oses. In the 
present instance this appears to have been done, 
not by the usual Roman method of enrolling per- 
sons under their place of residence, but by the 
Jewish method of enumerating them according to 
the cities and towns vith which their families were 
originally connected. For the enrolment is men- 
tioned in order to explain why Joseph and Mary 
came from Nazareth to Bethlehem at the time 
when Jesus was born. The passage would need 
no further comment, were it not for the historical 
dilftculty that has been raised in connexion with 
the statement of v.^ about Quirinius. There was 
a well-known enrolment (Ac 6^'^) which took place 
in Judaea under his supervision, after the deposition 
of Archelaus in A.D. 6 (Jos. A7it. XVII. xiii. 5, XVIII. 
i. 1) ; but it has been seriously questioned whether 
he held an earlier -"V <’‘ip of Syria before the 

death of Herod t'\o J-r* r.'id whether such an 
enrolment as St. Luke describes really took place 
at that time. With regard to the first point, it is 
now admitted that Quirinius probably held a post 
of responsibility in Syria before the j^'overnorship 
which began in A.D. 6 (see Schiirer, HJF i. i. 353 ff., 
and art. Quirinius). With regard to the second 
point, it has been shown by Sir Wm. Ramsay 
( Was Christ born at Bethlehem ?) that, in Egypt at 
least, enrolments took place every fourteen years, 
that traces of the same .n-rjniumm'.M’ have been 
found in other parts of i ii-* Ihnpir-k Mt'-! that it 
may have extended to Palestine. The dates, when 
traced backwards, would include a.d. 20, A.D. 6, 
and B.C. 8. If an enrolment were actually due in 
Palestine in the last-named year, its completion 
may have been somewhat delayed by the disturbed 
state of Herod’< kingJoni. and may have fallen as 
late as b.c. 6, whiith i- rbc probable date of the 
birth of Jesus. James Patrick. 

TEACHER. — dtSdcTKaXoSj though strictly meaning 
"teacher,’ is tr. ‘master’ by AV throughout the 
Gospels except in Jn 3^. In two other passages 
besides this, viz. Mt 23® and Jn 3^®, RV gives the 
correct translation ; and in every case where both 


AV and RV translate ‘ master,’ RVm gives ‘teacher’ 
as an alternative reading. In Lk 2^® diSdo-KaXos is 
rendered ‘ doctor,’ and in Jn F® it is stated to be 
equivalent in meaning to ‘ Rabbi ’ (see artt. Rabbi 
and Master). 

This was the word by which our Lord was al- 
ways addressed. Even His enemies admitted His 
claim to be a teacher. And not only was He recog- 
nized as a teacher, bnt the -iipreri’fo y of His teach- 
ing was, and is, universally nckn‘rAh.;d.;(‘'l. His 
contemporaries felt His -T.jK'-ioiiiy r'. iw! vouh* not 
withstand the influence ot His teaching, ' for he 
taught them as one having authority, and not as 
the scribes’ (Mt 7-®), and ‘never man so spake’ 
(Jn 7"*®). In modern times, too, even those who 
cannot assent to some of the cardinal doctrines of 
His religion how before the majesty of His speech, 
and proclaim Him the greatest moral and religions 
teacher the world has ever seen. See Supremacy. 

Christ’s great bequest to the world as a teacher 
is His revelation of the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. This twofold message is 
peculiar to His gospel, and forms the keynote of 
His teaching. Christ the Teacher is indeed Christ 
the Revealer. He reveals the truths uonc(M-nlpg 
man’s true nature and destiny, and hi- rol.niof!- 
ship to God ; and sheds an ineffable light upon all 
the dark and perplexing problems of life, death, 
and immortality. 

Bnt Christ was more than a mere teacher. His 
'3 not only instructive : it is also creative. 

I i'- do not come with power to the intellect 

alone : they also appeal to the heart and influence 
the will. "They are spirit and they are life’ (Jn 
6®^). They pass into tlie soul of man and there 
quicken and create new life. The discourse with 
Nicodemus (Jn 3) was intended to emphasize this 
very fact, that Jesns was not only a Teacher but 
a Saviour, and that the passport into the Kingdom 
of God was not mere hp-'vl-vUc. but a new life 
which demands new bii-.:i. is not merely 

the truth : He is also the life. His truth liberates 
and saves ; and those who receive it into their 
hearts and minds are thereby raised to a higher 
and a nobler life of righteousness and holiness, and 
are endued with power to become ‘sons of God’ 
(Jn 1^^). His teaching still exercises this cleansing 
and lijc-giviiig power; and cAcuy where mon in 
quest 01 God and salvation re-echo' nhe }i--crtiuri of 
»t. Peter, ‘ Lord, to whom shall we go ? Thou hast 
the words of eternal life ’ ( Jn 6®®). 

Bugald Clark. 

TEACHING OF JESUS. — The place and mean- 
ing of knowledge in the Christian religion consti- 
tute a question of supreme importance. It has 
been answered ii! 'lifu-’iiiL I* l different times 

and places, and ' iih f., hii g effects, often of 
the saddest chaMc.cr. Vu answers have 

II -u ally hcvTi of the nature of instinctive assuinp- 
r.i:lii'- iliau lo-!.!.'; of deliberat<‘ i* 
into the grave problem involved; in-hk-i, ii li.i- 
seldom been realized that a problem existed. In 
our own day, however, the spread of the mode of 
thought known as Agnosticism — a term coined in 
prot I.. .:■ ■■' a '■■■•> confident altitude of gnosis or 
full lx ■ ■ ■' . I ■ . J ■ ■ ■ . . helped to bring home the fact 

and ■■ “e nature of the problem under- 

lying the various bodies of ‘ doctrine ’ claiming the 
authority of Christ. In so stating the case, our 
thoughts travel back to the final form of the ques- 
tion,* which must control all others, viz., What 
sort of ‘knowledge’ did Jesus Himself offer to 
men, and how is it related to human knowledge in 
general and to man’s religious consciousness as 
such? Some suggestions towards a true answer 
may be gained from a study of the terms found in 

* In this connexion Latham’s Pastor Pastorum, chs. i. and 
iii., offers certain regulative ideas of high value. 
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our Gospels as used in this connexion, such as 
‘know,' ^ ’ ‘teach,' ‘teaching,’ ‘teacher,’ 

‘mystery. of their originals, Aramaic 

and Greek. Here, on the whole, it seems needless 
to distinguish between Christ’s own usage and that 
of the Evangelists themselves, for these coincide 
generally. The few exceptions in the Synoptics 
can be noted incidentally, while the special Johan- 
nine usage is treated by itself. 

The characteristic Greek term yvQxris occurs in 
our Gospels only in Lk ‘knowledge of salva- 

tion,’ and 11®^ ‘the key of knowledge’ (see below) ; 
and the intellectual interest connoted by it, as 
also by ‘wisdom’ {o-o<pia) and ‘the Wise man,’ 
among the Greeks, is here quite absent {i'lrKrr'rjixT} 
does not occur at all). All this points to the con- 
crete, personal, or experimental nature of the 
knowledge implied in the religion of the Gospels, 
as of the OT, — a fact which comes ont also in the 
contexts in which ‘ know ’ occurs. 

‘The OT everywhere assumes that there is such a thing; as the 
knowledge of God, hut it is never speculative, and it is never 
achieved by man. God is known because He makes Himself 
known, and He makes Himself known in His character. Hence 
the knowledge of God is in the OT := true religion ; and as it is 
of God’s grace that He appears from the beginning speaking, 
commanding, active, so as to be known for what He is, so the 
reception of the knowledge of God is ethically conditioned. , . . 
It is in this seiij-i o' . • ( \p. i , •ii'p acquaintance with God’s 
character, and c 'T’ d- . ^ that a universal know- 
ledge of God is mr I* ^ ■ Messianic age. . . . 

Side by side with ' , . - \ - * God, the OT makes 

room for any ' _ ■ . . . ■ ( - - >■ . This is especi- 
ally brought < (I; .1 . ^!i, ' ^ ’ DBiilSt). 

The ^ dLstinction between gradual experimental 
recognition (yivdicnceLv, eTriyivdocrKeLv) and the actual 
possession of knowledge (el 84 vaL) is well preserved ; 
e.g. in Jn ‘ If ye had come to recognize me (in 

quality of the knowledge acquired by growing per- 

' ‘ * ' . * i the nature of the ‘ teaclnng ' * 

« ■ . -by the contexts in wliich thirs 

term and its verb stand ; e.g, Mt 7 ^® ‘ The crowds 
were exceedingly astonished at ’ i- !r;ni!'! g ; 5 

wrc them as having <r;i »■»•*!(;, . ,jj-. r<.i rs 

i.i" r (after Sermon on 
the fact that Jesus was habitually addressed as 
‘Eabbi,’ and so treated, suggests that He dealt 
with the same subject - matter as the official 
‘teachers’ of the Jewish Law {Tdrah), viz. the sort 
of conduct ■ ■ ■ he God of Israel (cf. Mt 

gi7-20)^ thou^'- ii.- in going behind the act 

to the motive, and in setting this in the light of 
the Father’s character. There was, we may be 
sure, a certain fitness in the plausible compliment, 
as coming even from Pharisaic lips, ‘Rabbi, . . . 
of a truth thou teachest the wav of God^ (Mk 
X 2 i 4 il, cf. 1232). then, to approach the 

meaning of ‘ knowledge ’ and ‘ teaching ’ in the 
Gospels through the senses Avhich these terms bore 
in contemporary Judaism. Philo describes Jews 
as ‘taught . . even long before the sacred laws 
and also the unwritten usages, to recognize as one 
God the Father and Creator of the wo 3 d ’ {Legatio 
ad Gaium,^ 16 ). Here we have a for 

consideration of the knowledge Jesus ottered ro im- 
part, as regards its substance. 

i. The Synoptic Gospels.-— J esus’ own know- 
ffidge was rooted in the essential teaching of the 
OT, interpreted by a unique religious experience, 
which even in childhood enabled Him to make 
marvellous use of its contents (Lk 2 ^®^*), and which 
developed as a ‘wisdom’ that matured with His 
years (v.®*'). The determinative element in it was 
a consciousness of the God of Israel as His Father 

This Oiid(Xic}i& consisted of dtdctisTcctZtcB or definite * instruc- 
tions as to conduct, cf. Mk 77 , Mt 159 ‘toachinir for instruc- 
tions human injunctions' (ht’BatrxovTis ^i‘hoca-xcc 7 .l«.s 

Kvopditravy after Is 2913). 

in a peculiarly intimate personal sense. Through 
this the OT revelation, as written and as currently 
taught, was gradually filtered, until only those 
elements and interpretations remained elVcctive in 
His mind and speech which were valid in the liglit 
of the idea of the Holy Father and His practical 
relations with men. Thus the ‘ sacred laws ’ of 
Mosaism were transmuted into ‘the teaching’ of 
Jesus, the Messiah, with its new S2)irit and fresh 
emphasis. But the lines of the new wep con- 
tinuous with the old as regards the i)rimarily 
practical reference of the new teaclung, which 
superseded that of the scribes of the Pharisaic 
school, then dominant (Mk l-^- 27 2 i«- is). Thus the 
’ ’ which Jesus aimed at imparting in 

His *■ teaching ’ was analogous in scoi)e to that 
recognized as such in current I^alestinian Judaism, 
and bore essentially on true piety conceived as 
■ doing ‘the will of Crod’ (Mk But the form of 

iL-i pre-entation, and much of its resulting spirit^ 
were largely determined by two features ]»c<;iili<‘n* to 
Jesus as a teacher: (a) a note of fresh, personal 
authority, in contrast to the derivative authority 
claimed by the scribes (Mk l^^) ; (b) constant refer- 
ence to ‘the kingdom of lieavcn,’ the true Theoc- 
racy for which Israel had long been waiting and 
watching, in connexion with Messiah, its JJivim'ly 
commissioned Inaugurator. John the Baptist 

had s] 3 oken of such a T’lo... as imminent. 

Yet so little had he I’.v si>iritual ex- 

perience proper to it in its fulness, that Jesus, 
even in the act of recognizing John’s '-unrein. i<-y in 
the order of prophets, can declare tluir ■ 11 *.; thar is 
but little in tlir* kiiioihan of heaven is greater than 
he’ (Mt IP^ Lk The Messianic Kingdom, 

then, is bound up in a unique manner with J esus 
Himself as its Announcer {Krjp^crcrwv) and Legislator 
{diddffKOJv ) — the two aspects in which Ho conveys 
‘knowledge’ of it, and so of religion as it is known 
to the ( ro^pels. 

Wellhausen, indeed, roundly denies this (/.'-‘.i ’ "o- n :,i. die 
drei ersten Eva 7 ipelien, 1906 , lOGif.): ‘Froi-i i ^ l\i uOd.i, as 
present, Jesus as already ■ '* ‘XC' >, •') ahcl luvHent 

Messiah is ‘ ' ‘ s . • ■ llimself hio'c 

spoken of i 1 . . ' ‘ , only of the future King- 
dom ; but ? ■ ! • : ■ is to brini? it. . . . It is 

thought that the declaration of this future Kiiij^dom was actu- 
ally the proper content of Ilis preaching. Far from this, it 
recedes completely into the baokij;round in Mark. In the 
Galilsean period He docs not as a rule preach at all, but He 
teaches : and indeed not about the Kiii^doiu of (Jod (vvhic.h 
does not occur at all, save in the addition 430 -: 52 )^ Png In un- 
constrained succession, touching this and that matter \vhi(;h 
comes in His way ; obvious truths, with reference to tlie needs 
of a general public, which is misled by its spiritual IcadcrH ' 

(p. 106 ). As regards the Kingdom of God, the idea of which He 
could assume as present to His hearers’ minds, ‘ He emphasized 
-'1 y, p- ■ . . “P ' 

' ■ ■■ - 

1 - ■■ . 1 ■ » ■ 1 ■ 1 . ■ . 1; ■ _ . 

au nand, repents Like Amos before Him, and like John the 
Baptist, He • < - ' ■ i.* . - ■ >1 j. i .llusion of the Jews, 

as though to ’ ■ ■ . ' .1 . 1 ■ .. nd to bring the ful- 
filment of th- r 1 w . ... . ■ goes on to question 

whether the phrase ‘ the gospel * was ever found on Jeans’ own 
bps, since e\en in Mark ‘the gospel is tantamount to Chris- 
tianity, | i.e. what the Church came to understand as the pur- 
port of its Master’s life and death. Here Wellh. seems to take 
‘gqspeH in too rigid and uniform a sense, rather than ’ good 
fduie:-’ \\i iv'ii _ In aii\ ca-.(‘, iL is one 

ilujig 10 ■ ,1 ■. . . -lave made Jesus use a 

pni' so proiM-r uyihvr age, not His (yet Is GH, in view of Mt 
i' 'iT’ “ of*, the verb ‘preach good 

news’ ii- I'l T.k.. who never uses the sub-itam i\ e 

IsvotyyB}.' "l-rarupm utjh’ai ’- ) ■ ii is qmlo another 10 h;i\e dih- 
proved the historic truth of the idea thereby conveyed, viz. 
that Jesus’ own announcement of the Kingdom as imminent 
was^ in a different key from John the Baptist’s. Both, no 
r„i 1 I- “ 1- befitting such an expectation; but 

■" '• ' ■' 'b' be done, how different the motives 

"n-j-,- ■ ! *1 -1 '‘.)w different the spirit of the two 

messages ! (see Mk 2 iBf. .Mi LI '»-■.> i.p 731.3s). in the one the 
note of severity was uppermost, in the other that of gladness. 
Surely the very point of the striking saying in Mt llH, Lk 7^8 is 
that the spirit of John’s message was defective, as we feel it to 
be, in its negati\e and threaten i-i-r io».< . ax c.)!in Mr<d i« iili 11. .* 
positive and winning note of buMclicLiOM and l-oi.e jiddnl l.\ 
Jesus, in the light of God’s true an unde 10 nic !.--a rev (.;'.aiiun 
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which hy no means took from the force of the summons to 
repentance for sins, now seen more clearly in the purer light. 
So we read in Mk 6^2^ even after much of the Galiltean teaching 
was already given, that the Apostles ‘ went out and preached 
that men should repent’ (Wellh. l.c. p. 112 , questions even 
whether there were any ‘ apostles during Jesus’ lifetime). The 
spirit of the above distinction is finely given hy Longfellow’s 
Imes (cited in Sir A. F, Hort’s Com. on Mk lis) : 

* A voice by Jordan’s shore, 

A summons stern and clear : 

Repent ! be just, and sin no more ! 

God’s judgment draweth near! 

A voice by Galilee, 

A holier voice I hear: 

Love God, thy neighbour love ! for see 
God’s mercy draweth near.’ 

The idea of the Kingdom necessarily determines the sense 
and emphasis given to ‘ ' • elation to it ; and as 

* 0,!' m meant ■ J - - • very different from 

’vi'c. I. (!:d I'l' John’s li; ■ respective teaching as 

to ‘ the Kingdom.’ 

As to the ‘future’ a ■ ‘ | ’ K*- .-dom, surely on Jesus’ 

idea of the essentially ' ! ■ : , the Kingdom this dis- 

tinction loses its full lorce ; wnere me righteousness of the 
Kingdom is, there is the Kingdom already in a real sense. 

As ‘ projH'liLtL--’ the Kingdom, He declares the 
fact of its near advent, so ‘giving knowledge of 
salvation’ as yet nearer than Jolin’- pn^ichiMg 
was able to announce (Lk 1'^’^). llccc ] *11011 ui .-iich 
knowledge meant roiKmtnnce for sins as unlittmg 
the sinner for membership in the Kingdom soon to 
‘aj)pear,’ and confidence in the forgiveness which 
was iiart of the expected Messianic Ides-iiigs. Then 
as ‘ teaching,’ He gave laiowledge of the laws and 
principles of the coming era of the Father’s realized 
-•x* Helying on this teaching and obey- 

i-'.g i,' p-ivip' ■; the man who accepted the ‘preach- 
ing ’ of the Kingdom as at hand was assured of 
j)articipation therein when it arrived. Of such 
teaching ’ the Sermon on the JMount is the sum- 
marized --b*!‘ (Mt 7^®^*)- represents ‘the 

key of Km* A Iv::--' in;uliiri ; will, as it should 
be don-- i”. i'.'’ i Theocracy or Kingdom, which 
the official guardians of the Law had removed out of 
men’s reach by their traditions (Lk 11®^). But the 
same knowledge was also given less fully and^ form- 
ally, in occasional and piecemeal fashion, in the 
‘teaching’ Jesus was wont in His earlier ministry 
to give at the Sabbath services in synagogues of 
Galilee, in close connexion with the reading of the 
Law and its regular exposition (Mk 6^ Lk 4^® ; 
cf. v.*^® f';” ■' i*-*-.';--! ■ng’ also), as well as on other 
and less i''*’ i.inl Its main !^ubje^^t ‘ would 

seem to have been the nature of the Kingdom and 
the character required in its members (Sanday), 
treated in the light of the Fatherhood of God. 

At first, moreover. His own Person formed no 
part of His explicit teaching. Apjiarontly the 
practical rocognUion of His ffienary authority as 
Kevealer of tlio Kingdom ancl the truths constitu- 
tive of it, enforced ' by the object-lesson of His 
deeds (Lk of lieneficent authority in the 

healing of the body and soul (see Mk 2®“^^), was 
what Jesus had most at heart in the i- 

of His ministry at least. What went i-.-xon.i li i:- 
was allusive and suggestive rather than dogmatic, 
being contained in the title by which, in preference 
to all others, He chose from first to last to refer to 
Himself and His ways — ‘ the Son of ‘Man.’ The 
sense which He gave to it, as distinct from the 
association-^ currontly nttaching to it in various 
circles of Juilai'-m, scH'ni- to be chiefly ‘brother- 
hood with toiling and struggling humanity, which 
He who most thoroughly accepted its c(inditiou?^ 
was fittest also to save ’ (Sanday). It was only as 
criticism and challenge forced Him to fall back 
upon His ultimate and inner credentials, that He 
referred explicitly to His mysteriously unique ex- 
perience of SoTi-liii) to the Father as the ground 
of the revelation He imparted in His teaching— 
particularly as to the Divine Fatherhood which lay 


at the heart of that teaching (Mt ll-®®**, Lk 
20-1--^). 

In this we get some insight into one of the most 
significant features of Christ’s teaching, viz. His 
pedagogic method, whi(:‘ ! i that religious 
knowledge is not to he ■'i;.,''*, .. or taught as if 
it were all on one level, < < ; ■ i ■■ ! t were of little 
moment how it is imparted and acquired. In 
other words, nothing is more characteristic of 
‘ truth as it is in J esus ’ than the psychological 
conditions under which it should be learned, by 
])vogre'">ivo assimilation, as the learner is able to 
bear it. His was the experimental method of re- 
ligious k*!i . lo a degree sur|)assing all other 
teacher-. i • 1 ( comes out in several con- 
nexions,* of which His use of parables deserves 
special notice. 

As regards Jesus’ use of the j)arable proper, as 
distinct from mere figurative maxims or illustra- 
tions, it is often strangely overlooked that the 
Gospels do not represent it as a form of communi- 
cating r ; ’ by Jesus from 

the first I , , ■ ' ■ ■ ' sly late in His 

ministiy, when already He had proved the general 
unrecexDtiveness of His hearers and the positive 
hostility of their official teachers- This appears 
not only from the first occasion on which, in the 
relatively historical order preserved in Mk., Jesus 
is said to have ‘ taught in parables ’ (Mk 4^, Mt 13^ ; 
Mk 3^^, Lk 5^® 6^® do not prove the contrary), but 
also from the fact that His disciples ask Him as to 
the meaning of the first recorded parable, plain as 
its meaning is to us (Mk 4^®* Further, that 
meaning is one which implies a disappointing ex- 
Ijerience of various types of hearer, — the good being- 
in the minority, — such as suits a com])Jiiatively 
luolonged period of experiment, dir ir v. i-*. ]' Jesus 
had proved how unprepared th-- • '.y •»! His 

countrymen were to embrace the Kingdom as He 
meant it. In fact the p'-^ ( 1 o' ' moment at 
which He began His full" paraooiic method on 
principle, ’• : b 1 . S d a. Mark’s narrative 

(cf. Latham, ujj. ui. p. 324^. .^Viready the Scribes, 
both local (2®* ^®) and from the religious centre in 
Jerusalem (3^^), the Pharisees generally (2^®* 3®), 

and even the disciifies of Johi'.-- jiro-uinably a 
specially prepared, class, — had proL-y 

clearly that their attitude was likely to be unrecej)- 
tive. Thus we read in Mk 3'^ of His withdraw- 
ing from before Pharisaic hostility — which already 
felt that He must be got rid of at any cost (v.®) — 
with His circle of disciples, from the synagogue and 
the city, "where friction was likely, to the sea- 
shore, there to continue His effort to win the un- 
‘.I hearts of the common people. Then 
- ; :i. -election of the Twelve from the larger 
body of disciples habitually about Him, with a 
view to their acting as ‘ apostles ’ or missionaries, 
to assist in what was opening out before Him as a 
longer and more arduous ministry than had, per- 
haps, at first seemed needful. That in itself is 
significant ; and its significance is enhanced by the 
scene which precedes the first parables, when He 
dv^ells on the ^j)i ritual ties binding Him to the 
disciples, in contrail:, even to His own blood rela- 
tions, All this implies that Jesus fell back, as it 
were, upon the parabolic teaching which we regard 
as so beautifuliN' characteristic of Him, largely 
under the nece^'^ity of adjusting the fomx of His 
teaching, for deep spiritual reasons, to the dis- 
; PP' g 111 !'*/' ■■ptivity of His hearers generally. 

wu,- -.'M' of disci ])les much better in 

point of intelligence, though their practical self- 
committal to HLim as their trusted authoriiw and 
teacher implied a moral affinity of great latent 

* Among- these we can only allude to the stages in Jesus’ 
teaching of His disciples in the latter part of His ministrj’-, 
which dates from the decisive confession at Caesarea Philippi. 
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possibility for future insight and knowledge. This 
conies out most clearly in Mark’s narrative, which, 
r-»Mgh-n.' he chapter on the beginnings of para- 
1 ■ I i • - i I . preserves the original historic atmo- 

sphere to a degree far surpassing what the other 
T ■ ' owing to their later perspective, par- 

. ■ regards the iiilelligcMice at that time of 

ional disciples (see Mk 4^^, omitted by 
Mt. and Aik.), have been able to achieve. 

Observe the following, compared with the parallel passages in 
Mt. and Lk. : ‘ He proceeded to teach them in parables many 
things, and to say to them in his teaching, Listen (Mk 42)... 
He who has ears to listen, let him listen (v.9). . . . And he 
went on to say to them * (that the light of the lamp is meant 
to be seen, and so), there is nothing hidden except with a view 
to its being ultimately made manifest. ... If any one hath 
ears to listen, let him listen (vv,2i-23). And he went on to say 
to them, See to it what ye hear ( = understand, cf. Lk 818 ‘how 
ye hear ’). According to the capacity of the measure ye use, Jt 
shall be meted out to you, and with interest (•rpoerTBdy,<nTi»i vfjuv^ 
cf. Mt 1312 2529 -Acti 'TspieriTBvO'^inToe.t, after the next clause) ; for he 
who hath {i.e, by receptiveness), there shall be given to him, 
and he who hath not (by unreceptiveness), even that which he 
■ ‘ ■ ' cf. Lk 81^ ‘ what he supposes he 

■m ’ (Mk 424-25). Then, after two 
more parables,! we read: ‘And with such parables, and manv 
of them, he used to speak to them the word just as the^" were 
able to listen ; but without parable used he not to speak to 
them, whilst privately to his own disciples he used to resolve 
(the meaning of) all things ’ (v.33f.). 

Kunning throughout the whole account in Mk. 
is a single coherent conception of the function of 
parable as a vehicle of religious l.-.b v. viz. 
that it is a sort of veil spread on - r :'i'- of 
truth, in order that only those wlio are morally 
ready to act aright in regard to it shall perceive 
its Divine lineaments. This implies (a) that it is 
bad for a man to see the truth in the wrong, Le. 
unsympathetic, mood, and (b) that it is the special 
nature of spiritual or i kn-'V bilge to be 

morally conditioned in 'i- (■•.« n: i**' ■..,••,• 1 . Accord- 
ingly it can be received, in the sense alone valued 
by Jesus, only gradually, by successive acts of use 
or vital obedience. But the teacher’s ulterior 
object in parable, as in ^Dlainer modes of speech 
(as the context of the simile of casting pearls 
before swine helps to make clear, Mt was 
that as many, not as few, as possible of the 
average hearers addressed might, hj seeJdng and 
its discipline, come to find aright, instead of rest- 
ing in imaginary possession of a 
was really error, t The treasun 
touching the Kingdom could not 
real spiritual quest ; it was a 'secret,’ to be shared 
in only by awakened curiosity and desire. What 
is received too easily is held loosely ; or rather, in 
the case of spiritual truth, it is not received at all, 
when tak(‘n and not by the activity that 

is also -cir-c^uminii al ; or, again, it is received in 
so crude a sense — what comes from without being 
overlaid or distorted by what already exists within 
— that it had better not be received at all in this 
fashion. The remedy is that tho irm ^lould 

be gradual, iliroiigh a process of i-ii-i •■m-'.;! and 
oven painful acljn-tinmU of the mind and will of 
the hearer to the essential form of the truth en- 
shrined in the nu'ssage or teaching T'. 
so won become^ the basi-^ of fresh 
same kind. In this beneficent yet deeply serious 
sense Jesus 'was wont to speak the word*’ to men 
‘just as they t(?ere able to listen to it. ’ 

Such seems the |>hiloM»phy of Christ’s parabolic 
teaching, when we r-oganl tlio trend of this funda- 
mental section and the general effect of His teach- 

* i.e. to the disciples, to whom He is explaining His new 
method. 

t Probably not spoken on the same occasion, but added b.y 
’'-.i (i I I'bi t v hh <‘01 of‘h( • iciil : radi; i(>n). bv affinity 
01 tbere; a”'l 'l'!« ;iil(li'ii)ri it .'ul- np rofnivdly lo I’ne use of 
* to them ’ in v. 33 ss to the people. 

t Cf. A. B. Bruce, TJie> FarahoUc TeacMnq of Christ, pp. 18- 
2S, and Latham, Pastor Pastorum, ch. x. C To those who have, 
is given ’), in support of this and much of what follows. 


ing in the Gosj)els. But what are we iu make^ of 
the motive assigned to it in Mk 4^^ ‘ That seeing 
they may see, and not perceive ; and hearing they 
may hear, and not understand ; lest bai)ly they 
should turn again and it should be forgiven them ’ ? 
Can we believe that in these words — if read in the 
sense of a 'judicial blinding’ — we liav<‘n (iiudalion 
from Jesus’ lips imcoloured by. tlic tradition lying 
between Him and the Gospel records Hardly'. 
The saying is an isolated one in the Synopi ic--. 
But a like use of the passage in Isaiah liere 

drawn upon, occurs in Ac in an address to 

leading jtioman Jews, and in Jn 12^^* wliudi con- 
tains the reflexions of ilie Bvangeli-'i liiiii'-clf. Here 
we seem to have the clue to the ‘ paradox ’ as some 
would call it, ' incom]):n ibilily ’ as it will >seeni to 
others. That is, J esus’ own use of Isaiah’.-- l;nignag(‘ 
underwent development in the Church’s iradiiion, 
j.r--d. to specific Jewish unbelief (as in 
jiroi ■.<i''dened in its spirit^ (as in Jn.). 
The conclusive thing appears to be this. Not only 
are the words virtually quoted from TsO^’^*, but they 
are not given i. 'i l.v in H ■ other _Synopti<'s. 
Then it is only .m . i-' rellexions in Jn. 

that the sense of judicial blindness is given to them 
at all, by a deliberate change of form, wliicli attri- 
butes tl ■ " ” ■ and dulling of hearing to dirend 

Divine I seems natural, then, to assume 

that Jesus simply made an allusive use of the 
phraseology of Is 6®, so far as it lent itself to His 
purpose ; and that in the Cliiii'ch’s tradition this 
reference was taken up, fully applied, and even, as 
in Jn emidiasized in an anti -Jewish direction. 

Here Mk. shows us the first stage in the tradition, 
at which the regi^et with which Jesus tonicnq*lai«“- 
the inevitable effect of the law that nnicci i»i ivi-- 
ness tends to become a fixed habit, is apparent in 
the quick transition to 'lest haply they should 
turn back and forgiveness should be* theirs ’ {d4>€0f^ 
airrocs, an ,id{i|'i.ii i^ii of Isaiah’s IdcrojiMai ai>roi'/? on 
Jah well’s behalf). Again.st this tho telic 'with a 
view to’ (IVa) cannot weigh decisively, since its 
exact degree of purposiveness is not always the 
same. Here it may well he no more than a recog- 
nition of the providential nature of the law of 
moral contiiniiiy, as well as of those inevitable 
effects which Jesus knew to be involved in His 
deliberate resort to parabolic teaching,! in place of 
plainer * ■ ' ' ■ touching the Kingdom — its 

inner . ■ . operation," and its fortunes, 

especially in me near future. E’urther, the less 
severe reading seems required by what follows in 
Mk 4^^"^, viz. that the object of the light’s coming 
is to be seen ; and any temporary ' covering ’ or 
‘hiding’ is all meant to he subservient to this. 
All is simply adjusted to existing ability to hear 
(Mk 4^3). 

Why then, it may be asked, resort to this 
obscurer form of instruction? Because He was 
now passing on to a new side or as^tevt of His 
teaching. Henceforth the more uuMinhiguoim form 
of declaration would have met immediately with 
a summary rejection! so decisive as to jeopard- 

'■ ^ .'-^1- Mr (Hastings’ BB ii. 618) does not allow 

( ■! •< of spirit between Jesus’ own reference to 

■■■ ■ ‘ i insensibility involved in Isaiah, and the 

less sympathetic use of the words in John. Hence he speaks of 
their ‘strange severity’ in Mark’s context, ‘which would be 
mitigated if they could be put later in the ministry, where 
they occur in St. John.’ We have argued that even in Mk. 
they do belong to a relatively late stage in tho ministry ; but 
we would give them a gentler sense on Jesus’ own lips, viz. one 
of sadness, not of severity. 

t Which is, as Matthew Henry puts it, a ‘ shell f/bat keeps 
good fruit /or the diligent, but keeps it from the slothful’ ; cf. 
also Bruce, l.c. pp. 21 23. 

t The lessons as to the slow and gradual progress of the 
Kingdom, as bound up with its spirituality, * were so strange to 
the Jews . . . that He had to adopt a method of instruction 
that might conciliate and provoke reflection, and gradually 

‘ ' I .. I heir minds for new truth ’ (Salmond on Mk 4i 
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xze the very coini)letioii of His OAvn ministry 
and cut short the training of His disciples, the 
actual nucleus of the coming Kingdom, on whom 
its future realization depended. The popular 
receptivity towards su-*'' . K‘ I as Jesus had 
in mind, one radically . , . . • distinct from 

national and hedonistic, — had already been tested 
by clear enunciation of its ethical nature and re- 
quirements ; and but few had definitely responded. 
That was the daunting experience which had been 
His for some months at least, months of such 
ethical intensity for ail within range of His 
influence as to mean more than as many years of 
the ordinary testing of life. Already He saw that 
His lot was to be akin to that of the prophc't- of 
old, who achieved their mission I'liiy aiur and 
through a period of general rejection, during 
which disciples learned their message vitally, and 
then helped in the conversion of Israel. But while 
this was the case on the whole, there were still 
individuals to be '■m-*- one by one to the 

Uittle flock’ of li;- di- ipl- if only they had 
time to ponder the new ideal of the Kingdom — 
as coming only tjrujhmil ,,, from a very small 
nucleus (Mk Klect souls could do so most 

profitably under the very stimulus of curiosity 
aroused by the parabolic or suggestive method, 
regarded on its positive side ; while for the im- 
patient mass it had only its negative function, 
veiling^ the full truth from the profane gaze of 
those insensible as swine to the real charm of 
pearls— -and apt, when disappointed, to turn like 
swine and rend the bearer of jewels. Hence Jesus 
spoke His parables publicly, to call such prepared 
or prei]aring souls, as well as to instruct His own 
inner circle in the deeper or more trying aspects of 
the Kingdom they had already in principle and at 
heart received. &or this seems the point of Mark’s 
‘To you the secret* (mystery) hath been given, 
touching the kingdom of God’ (v.^^). DiscMes as 
such had the qualifying ‘ secret ’ in their souls, the 
key to further und(V--i}i'i(liiig in the detailed know- 
ledge of the Kingdom It is rather this latter that 
Mt. and Lk have in mind in writing (according to 
the form of the saying most familiar to them), ‘ to 
you it hath been given to recognize the secrets 
(mysteries) of the kingdom. ' Thi ■ 
sents a later turn given to the 
as found in Mk., the truth of wl ■ • ■ . 

by what follows at once in Mt 13^^ ' he that hath, 
to him shall be given,’ etc. Here the possession 
that is the basis for further additions, must be 
primarily the recognition of the Kingdom in prin- 
ciple. When this fundamental issue, as conditioned 
by the original historic situation, faded more and 
more into the bnclcground, and various detailed 
aspects of the Kingdom ].r;icj ically to the 

front in the Church’s cxiierience, ir natural 
that the saying should be coloured thereby and its 
shade of Mu-.-iiii’i.j changed. Further, we can see 
how the I.!!' !■ I'osm would lend itself to the grow- 
ing reflective tendency which showed itself^ in 
G ■ ■ ■ mode of thought alike unbiblical 

■ . . ! in spirit, but akin to Greek intel- 

lectualism or one-sided reliance on ‘knowledge" 
{gnosis) as such. Yet rightly understood, i,e, in 
relation to the whole genius of Christ’s ‘ teaching ’ 
in the Synoptic Gospels at least, t not even the 

^ The ‘secret' ■! the true nature of the Kingdom 

itself, as beinj?’ - . - .i. . revealed it in Himself and His 

ministry of deed and word (corresponding to ‘seeing and 
‘hearing' in the next verse). This fundamental ‘secret ’made 
its possessor a ‘disciple’ (cf. Mt 1352 ‘every scribe made a 
disciple to [or ‘by’] the kingdom of heaven’ uxfirvtvOf)? ‘ry 
T. oup»vMv), corrc-ponding to the ‘ initiated ’ in the Crreck 
and other Mysteries. Those who shared it not were ‘those 
outside,’ who move wholly in the sphere of ‘parable,’ the outer 
simile ne'^’^er opening and revealing the inner truth or reality 
thus kept ‘ secret.’ 

t Confirmed also by the character of ‘the Teaching of the 


later form warrants the idea that ‘Gnostic’ or 
metaphysical doctrines are here meant in any 
degree. The "secrets’ in question are just those 
detailed aspects of the Kingdom and its develop- 
ment, as parts of the Divine counsels, which form 
the essence of the parables which follow in this 
connexion and elsewhere. They are of the nature 
of nr | .. such as verify themselves in 

the • -. ■ < , le loyal life, rather than remain 

‘mysteries of faith’ in the later sense of these 
words. 

This is not the place for full discussion of the limits of knew- 
ledge, even religious knowledge in a sense, £*Ua<‘liiiig to the 
gospel in the mind of Jesus Himself. Such liniii^ <-lcarIv exist 
as regards ‘ the times and seasons ’ of the Ivingdoni’s temporal 
development. This is manifest in the saying in Mk 13-^2 j; ‘ But 
of that day or that hour knoweth no one, not even the angels in 
heaven, neither the Son, but the Father’ (alone). It is also 
implied in the parable of the Seed Growing Unobserved (Mk 
4-’6-29), if the Sower who ‘himself knows not how’ the seed 
grows, be none other than Christ, as seems to be the case, — a 
tact which at once explains the omission of the parable by Mt. 
and Luke. Such ignorance only confirms our general view as 
to the strictly spiritual character of the ‘ knowledge ’ conveyed 
by Jesus in His ‘teaching,* — a statement ' ‘ ' ■■■'•. >. *n to 

the knowledge referred to in the high : ! ■ i i.25-‘27^ 
Lk : ' ‘ esus’ unique knowledge of the Father and 

His ■ ’ . ■ . evelation ’ of Him to receptive souls. See, 

furt ■ , ■ 

ii. The Foukth Gospel.— So far Ave have had 
in view ‘ knowledge ’ and the ‘ f ^ - ■ b ’ of it in the 
Synoptic Gospels only. But 'Mo i---,.'.- hold good 
in essence of the Fourth Go-iicl also, though with 
characteristic differences a> i o form. There, while 
the special word for ‘knowledge’ (yj' uicrcs) does not 
occur, the corresponding verb, with its suggestions 
of i^rogressive insight gained by moral affinity, is 
very frequent (e.g. 10®® "recognize and go on re- 
cognizing/ ‘'thou dost not know now, but 
thou shalt come to recognize hereafter/ cf. 14’'). 
The knowledge in view is still such as can be 
verified by spiritual experience, and not such as 
must necessarily remain mero objective theory or 
‘dogma’ in the later sense. 

A typical passage is where, however, it is 
impossible to say exactly how much is due, in form 
at least, to the Ex .nsgcli^i. and how much to Him 
of whom he xx rite-'. Vi x.^®even the form ceases 
to he historic, and passes into reflexion on the 
principles invoUed in what pro: B-it what 
underlies the whole is the ide.-; rc! experi- 
ence as conditioning insight into such knowledge 
as the new Babbi had to convey (3^-). Its subject- 
matter is the ‘Kingdom of God,’ the nature of 
which dawns on a man’s inner eye like the light of 
a fresh world of experience, into which he comes 
as by a new birth. This correlation of ‘ light ’ and 
‘life’ implies that the knowledge in question is 
not abstract or im]>crsimal. but vital and personal, 
such as can be^i bo loMnuMi from and Hiiougli a 
person, as it animates and gives him hi- >j>('cii:c 
character and attitude to life. Thus the -life’ 
in Jesus Himself was the ‘light’ He bore about 
in His personal walk among men. This is why 
‘belief in’ Jesus as a person and recognition of 
the ‘light of His message are so closely related, 
indeed practically identified, in the Fourth Gospel 
in pnrlicuhn-. Both attitudes of soul are con- 
diiiorn-r! by a man’s will, and this again by his 
underlying*^ character — so far as dcAelo]-)ed — and 
the sympathetic affinities proper thereto. "For 
everyone that doeth ill liateth the light, and cometh 
not to the light, lest his works should he reproved. 
But he that doeth the truth cometh to the light, 
that his Avorks may be made manifest, that they 
have been wrought in God ’ {3^^*'). Here we get the 

Lord tbrougb the Txvclve Apostles ’ as it was understood in the 
circle represented hy the Didache ^ — a fact the more striking 
if, as seems probable, this compilation of traditional matter 
represents in the main Syrian Christianity (c. 75-100 A.D.), the 
source also of our Synoptic tradition. 
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Joliannine terms in tlieir most essential meaning, 
as defined by the context. Christ’s manifestation 
of the knowledge of God (on which the King- 
dom depends) as His essential life, is the ‘truth’ 
about God and man in their mutual relations, — a 
truth, therefore, practical in its scope, — and so the 
‘light’ of men as regards their special concern, 
the art of life. ‘ He that followetli me shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life ’ 
(8^2). ‘ My teaching is not mine, but his that sent 

me. If any man willeth to do his will, he shall 
know of the teaching, whether it be of God, or 
whether I speak from myself’ (7^®^-). 

This agrees essentially with the Synoptic teach- 
ing as to ‘righteousness’ and its conditions;* it 
even coincides in form as regards the metaphor of 
‘light’ for man’s footsteps in the journey of life 
(Mt 6-2^ Lk IH^fg Jn and the vision or blindness 
of men as determined by their prior moral affinities 
(Mt 15^^ Lk 4^®* 6^^). What is peculiar to 

the Joliannine luesentation is the use of ‘truth’ 
where the Synoptic word is ‘ rigiiLcou-iu'^'-.’ But 
OT usage t helps us to see their equivalence in 
idea, and that ‘truth’ is here at bottom no more 
speculative or dogmatic than ‘rightooumo^s.’ It 
means ‘ the way of God in truth ’ (Mt J .k 20^^, 
cf. 16^^) ; and the Fourth Evangelist’s choice of 
the more intellectual synonym is probably due 
to a habit which he had adopted in bringing the 
message home to men of Greek rather than J ewish 
Irjiirniig. But the practical and vital sense in 
vli.ili liie term is used appears, for instance, in 
the central saying ; ‘ I am the way, the truth, and 
the life. No man cometh to the Father but by 
me’ (Jn 14®). When, too, Jesus goes on with, 'If 
you had come to recognize me (for what I am), of 
my Father also you would have had knowledge’ 
{el iyv(i)K€CTe , , , div ifdeLre), He does not pass into 
another sphere than that of spiritual quality and 
power, cN|K'rimonljillv' perceived : MIe that hath 
seen me, iu i li -o^ri i ho Father.’ The very fact that 
.this is said in surprised reply to Philipps request, 
®Show us the Father,’ proves that distinct and 
explicit teaching as to the Father in Himself had 
formed no part ■J ‘ ’ : *' ’i. -1 all been 

implicit in the s. . * « or filial 

mien with whi- ii ' ■ i 'i ■■ ■;■■ b- ■ : sid acted 
for God.J How fai j -ly recorded in the 

great discourse and r v 1‘. ii follow^ go beyond 
such manifested spiritual unity, into the realm of 
\ -i' is still an open question among 
scholars. Vet it should be remembered that the 
thought moves ever on the devotional rather than 
the dogmatic level of thought, especially in the 
prayer in ch. 17 ; and that to all believers is open 
a like oneness to that between Jesus and His 
Father (tva Sjclv h KaS^s rjfiecs h, 17^®), though this 
comes to others through relation to Himself (^7<b iv 
airoTs Kal cri> iv v.^^). In any case the unity is 
that of Love made perfect (vv.^s* and rests on 
re(',()gnilion of the Father’s name, gained by recog- 
nition of Jesus as sent of the Father (v.^®^*). 

In confirmation of this view, namely, that Jesus’ 
teaching, even in the Joliannine Gospel, moved 
essentiMly in the region of knowledge accessible 
to spiritual perception aeiiiig on kindred facts of 

* Of. Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus, i. 266 ff., as well as his 
ycnniil ’ifu-n of ll'.o r-Jiduin Ik tween the Synoptic and 
the .Jol'ii’r ■ oi .!( •« i-’ teaching. 

t Of. II. I'g"' I)li lis. p : ‘'ri' > conception of true re- 
ligion as the knowledge of Cod is prohahh- Lhe true antecedent 
and parent of some NT cvprc<'Sions for which athniiies have 
boon sought in the phenomena of Gnosticism. John (C-*"') qiiole-. 
Is 54i'< ’ (*' All ihy children shall he taught of the Lord’). 

t Latham, op. at. p. 17, observes that Jesus ‘ trusts to men’s 
believing that the Father is in Him, not because He has de- 
clared it in set dogmas, but becan^..-' TTc lias hern “so long 
with them.'” This is part of His < tii- ihod (ji teaching, 

to the most religious effect, in vie'w <jr i o is'iiup (-f man as a 
being whose spiritual faculties are to be evoked and trained 
freely and ethically. 


experience, analogously to ordinary sense percep- 
tion, we have the idea of Jesus as ‘the true and 
faithful witness ’ (Rev 1® 3^"^). J esus ‘ witnesses ’ to 
His message in various aspects {Jn 
in such words and deeds as make failure to recog- 
nize its truth a -■ y ■ 'ii passed by each man 

upon the state n.- :■ • oiiscience <•! ^ 

faculty, as determined by past conduct . ■!.. ■; ■ b - ■■ 

( Jn 15-^* cf. Mk ||). Thus ‘ the witness ’ 
of Jesus constituted a ‘manifestation’ (2^^ 7^ 17®) 
within the reach of men :■» ‘i-b i"!y of intel- 
lectual capacity, on the sole basis of moral 
perceptivity and receptivity (see 7^®^*, quottMl above, 
cf. 5^®), in which the common folk excelled the 
learned (Mt 11-®). The real object of such ])er- 
cej)tion by nascent moral affinity, the specdlic 
revelation in Christ, was the total effect of Jesus’ 
teaching, what we should style its ‘spirit.’ To 
resist this impression by practically judging it evil 
in nature and origin, was sin against ‘the Holy 
Spirit’ at work in the conscience— the most fatal, 
because the most radical of all sins (Mk 3-®"'^®, Mt 
The ultimate source, then, of insight into 
the message witnessed and the character of the 
Ab ■ . as sent of God, especially in the full 
J • 1 ■ ■ ■ , sense constituting Him the Messiah 

. was the revealing action of the Father 
Himself (Mt 16^^, Jn 544 Mt as dis- 

tinct from all mere human conditions of knowing 
(cf. Latham, 0^. 337 f. ). The Father Himself 

was the ultimate witness. Not only were Jesus’ 
works manifestly God’s works (Jn 5®® 17^®) ; His 
‘voice’ gave the final silent confirmation within 
the conscience ; His ‘ immanent word ’ answered 
to the word uttered without by His witness ; the 
vaguely dim outline of His character or Name was 
but fulfilled in clearer form in the Name given by 
and in His witness (Jn 5®^^*)* . And so the ‘light’ 
from within met and rocoguizod fh(‘ light from 
without, and rose to the iviumplcnil. faith that 
the Light promised to Israel had indeed risen 
upon it. 

iii. General Results.— I n all this there seems 
essentia’ 1 ■ ! v\’een the Synoi^tics and the 

Fourth' ■ in the latter the emphasis 

on the inner conaiiions of insight, and upiai the 
Person of Jesus as summing up the si)irit of His 
own teaching by word and deed, is more marked. 
In both types of Go-]. cl Ihc educative method* of 
Jesus appears, ev(‘n ii, fi-om its different scope, the 
Fourth Gospel does not bring this out concretely 
and j)rogi'essi vely , as d oes 1 1 1 e S \ n o]'il n ■ 1 1 ; 1 1- rati v e 
by its very nature as a iiairaii\e laigcly con- 
cerned with the gradual ‘ training of the Twelve ’ 
through actual intercourse with their Master, 
p. ’ r.-r_ say that the immediate inlluence 

( I'- V of Jesu-. J eye and ear, 

is more apparent in the . .‘.count; while 

in the Joliannine, 1 be wv.'.w 1 -.-,1 .in- .• of His 

‘Person’ as Messh; 'lb .* i''l D'nim- -f i n relief 

— as it would be in later Christian 
But in neither does the knowledge go luyond the 
scope of the Kingdom of God, the true Boycroignly 
of the Riglirc'u;- TjiIIkt — fir-i, iis |i! inciple-.. .-md 
then it- nii are den eIo]MMeui-- in clo-e eomicxiori 
with tlie d-;-iiuy of ii- IbMinder and Lord, the 
Messiah, seen in His true character as unique Son 
of God. It is continuous with the Covenant idea 
of personal relations between God and His chosen 
]»eople, mul wi(h the Divine name or character 
revealed in re through those relations, t The 

*The wonderfully oii- it !!»■' luid \ _■ : .■ of this is 
aniilyzcd in Latham’- else, per- 

haps. not c.\(?ept.ing Ecce JJon'to. 

I Cf. Ps 2614 ‘ The seerct (counsel) of the I^ord is with 

them that- tear hint ; and hi- covenant, to make them know it’ 
(tgZ hr.7.Sia-a.i ec^ToU) Here ihc' LXX inserts reference to ‘the 
name of the Lord’ boLneen the parallel clauses, as a third 
!s\ nonym. 
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‘ secret ’ or mystery revealed is the more spiritual 
and less national nature of the Kingdom ; and its 
essential contents form the New Covenant, which, 
towards the end of His private teaching to the 
inner circle of disciples, Jesus declared was destined 
to be consecrated or sealed in His own life-blood. 
The emphasis on the connexion between the mes- 
sage and the Messenger, the Messianic Kingdom 
and His own Person as Messianic Son of God, 
increased with the growing * ' * , ' 1 : 

so that confidence in Himseii oecaine tne very 
sheet-anchor of the cause to Avhich He was from 
the first consecrated. Thus the perspective of the 
■ es somewhat. The side at first 
' more and more explicit, especi- 
ally in the intimate intercourse of Jesus and His 
inner circle. But there is essential continuity of 
spirit :b-t»n,L‘h »!■:. Nor is there any esoteric 
knowle-i^^i-. i-s :’i(* strict sense, different in kind 
from the public teaching. The inner side was 
simply the darker side of difficulty and rejection, 
that most apt to repel the hearer antil his confi- 
dence in the Master was well grounded. These 
were * the mysteries ’ * of the Kingdom, if Jesus 
ever used such an expression (Mt 13^^, Lk 8^^, where 
Mk. has ‘ the mystery,’ and above, p. 702). There 
was no new ‘ theology ’ in the abstract and Greek 
sense, as distinct from that of personal relations 
with man. Accordingly there is in the teaching 
of Christ no real warrant for Ti- - G-* ” 

ments which began once the i-' ■■■ ■ 

Jewish to Greek soil. It is i ■ ■ / . ^ 

ligious hn-'v"'' ' not taken in a Gnostic sense I 

among 1 i • i : jm ( " iristians (as distinct from the 

mixed Samaritan type). This iniplies that Christ’s 
teaching was felt to move within the circle of 
general Hebrew metaphysics, and not to have any 
direct knowledge here to convey. 

Such a judgment is confirmed, positively, hy^ the 
so-called ‘ Teaching of the Twelve ^ 
in its present form is- *■' IV- ’ 

or Syrian origin, and imd' i'-iJiM'l- ‘the teaching 
{Sidax^) of the Lord’ to have differed from Judaism 
only ethically, in the deeper knowledge of God’s 
will, fuller spiritual life, and firmer grasp on 
immortality (yvQcrLs kclI TriVrts, dSoLvaaLa, ix. 3, 
X. 2), which it bestowed. Its negative confirmation 
lies in the very fact that Gnosticizing versions of 
C ! ’ ri - : * - . ■ ■ . i ■ -b 1 r u early arose in the centres where 
iln* Il'-’i- ' b- -p ’it was strongest. Such ‘apocry- 
phal’ Gospels, professing, as a rule, to supply from 
a secret line of tradition the words of ‘deeper 
wisdom’ which it was assumed must have fallen 
from the lips of the great Kevealer of the spiritual 
world (here regarded cosmically rather than ethic- 
ally), only show what the >])eculaiivo -pirii missed 
in our Gospels, with their oon(*i'ci c, i)ractical teach- 
ing, often in terms of an individual case. Most 
probably Christian Gnostics felt some encourage- 
ment and jn-l ifir-ation /iffwded them by the less 
Hebraic tone of iln* TcurJi Gospel, even though 
it is mystical rather than mciaphy-ical in its dis- 
tinctive elements, r,' d i- with Christian 

experience rather ■ ' -li’. . J i hiloooijhy. Pro- 

bably also their firsi. clibn- ni (ii.-jK'l-v. »ii big were 
more ethical than rn(:ijipli\ -it-al in -cope and in- 
terest. This was certainly the case in some circles, 
notably that rcf) recent crl by the Gospel to which 
belong the Oxyrhvnohus ‘Sayings of Jesus’ (pub- 
lished in 1898‘ 190-ri. in which the non- original 
element is largely inspired by the ‘ Wisdom ’ litera- 
ture of Hellenistic Judaism, and takes the form 
mainly of glossing certain actual sayings of J esus 
with developments and expansions in terms of the 
deeper moral philosophy of the day, 6,g. of the 

True to the OT usage = ‘ secret counsels ’ ; cf. Eev 107 ‘then 
is finished rhe mystery of God, according to the good tidings 
which he declared to his servants the prophets,’ 
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maxim, ‘ Know thyself,’ and the Platonic doctrine 
of Wonder as the mother of Wisdom. Once this 
process of free development was started, however, 
and sanctioned among Christians imbued with 
Hellenic and Oriental notions, both philosophical 
and T \ '• . for the age was one of syncret- 
ism • .b- ■■■.*’■. ’’ij and fusion of ideas of very 

diverse origin, — it was bound to go ever further 
and further away from the attitude and horizon 
of historic Gospels. If the remains of 2nd cent. 
Gospels known to us were not so scanty, "we 
should he able to see the stages by which the 
later types, in which the historic element of J esus’ 
teaching in word and deed is at a minimum, 
evolved gradually, rather than sprang full-blown 
to life. Thus the uncanonical Gospel draw on 
by the s i - :;( ’■>■»■ homily is knoAvn tradition- 

ally as’ -2 M- » u whether it be the Gospel 
according to the Egyptians or not, represented the 
next stage of idealization to that marked by the 
Oxyrhynchus Gospel ; hut it still contained much 
matter found in (and probably borrowed from) our 
Synoptic Gospels.* Quite the opposite kind of 
development, though one which also carries us 
away from the historic teaching of Jesus, is seen 
in J-i Gospel according to the Hebrews ^ 

in ii ' iv. n ..>•! or stages, in which the reaction- 
ary nf Jesus’ message, the tendency to 

mak(' ii .lii'i.ii'. in letter and spirit, becomes more 
and more manifest. 

Midway between these two opposed tendencies— 
the 'Judaic or legal, and the Gnostic or esoteric, 
mysterious, metaphysical — lie our historic Gospels. 
They are full of the spirit of Hebraic teaching as 
to knowledge of T)i\ ine things; but raise it to 
anew power and nniv tM-salily i>y contact with the 
Personality /uni spirit of Himself the heart 

of the Gospel withu' ;1 »; r.-i-p-V, the prime source 
of their perennial ..‘id authority. Nor 

must we overlook t'l'- I’.i'- i 'i.m the very form of 
these Gospels fits them, in a wonderful way, to be 
the vehicles of religious i(‘iji(;!iijig afUir tlic miTul 
of Jesus Himself, through * bcli'g iiarrathv^ instead 
of didactic, and coming fi-oni ilio Lvangoli-ts 
instead of from Christ ’ Himself direct. ‘ If our 
Lord,’ says Latham (p. 13), ‘had left writings of 
His, own, every letter of them would have been 
invested with such sanctity that there could have 
been no independent investigation of truth. Its 
place would have been taken by commentatorial 
works on the delivered word,’ on the lines of the 
scribes and Bahbis. The letter of Jesu^’ Us-uOiIiig 
would have been so revered, that its ‘ spii'h nnd 
life’ would have had less chance of reproducing 
itself through personal effort freely to find its 
i‘ ■ J.' !• .. inner moral quest. So would the very 
(■-: ! I teaching have been frustrated. Per 

‘in all His sayings and doings, our Lord was 
most careful to leave the individual room to grow.’ 
‘He cherishes and respects porsomility.’ And so 
‘He gave seed thoughts >hould lie in men’s 

hearts, and germinate when fit occasion came’ 
{ih, pp. 5, 10, 12). All this is pormanently secured 
by the simple narrative form oi the Gospels, 
especially the Synoptic-. Herein the outer form 
of the NT : - 1/ ■ i ■ ‘ - 1 : , , * y less than its Gospels 

— is as * I’fir.-.ri - - b- of \ 'digion it enshrines as 
the Koran is of Islam. It is a notable fact that 
the Apocryphal Gospels steadily moved away from 
the narrative to the didactic manner, many of 
them transposing their key from the third to the 
first person, by the device of making their teach- 
ing ostensibly post-resurrectional (even the Oxy- 
rhynchus Gospel does this), with a view to make 
it more dogmatically impressive. In so doing they 
came nearer the Koran and most other sacred 

* See The yew Testament in the Apostolic Fathers, Oxford, 
1905. 
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books representing founders of religions ; but they 
receded further from the earlier type of Christian 
written Gospel, of which the four in the Church’s 
canon are the most perfect samples. 

See also artt. DiscouESE, Illustrations, 
Originality, Parable, etc. 

Literature. — A s bearing- on the form of Jesus’ teaching and 
its leading terms, so ' . >1 ' i *■ *1 by their original Aramaic 
character, Dalman’s /. Si ■■ .i'- ■ i is invaluable [Eng. tr. of 
Y s of Jesus, Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1902]. 

^ . , . ■ ■ for the meaning of Jesus’ teaching in the 

Synoptics, coii} pared also with that in the Fourth Gospel, is 
Wendt, Die Lelire JeM [Eng. tr. The Teaching of Jesus, 2 
vols., Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1892] ; cf. A. B. Bruce, The 
Eingd > / G', \ r 1' ' ‘ The Parabolic Teaching of 

Christ, . ' ■ . , best book in English on the 

whole - ! '. ' . - / ' ■ Pastomin. (Cambridge, 1890), 

which gives special attention to ‘ the way in which our Lord 
taught His disciples, both in what He did and in what He 
refrained from doing’ and saying. Incidental help is also 
afforded by the larger Lives ot Christ ; while the articles on 
‘ Knowledge ’ and * Teaching ’ in Bible Dictionaries and Encyclo- 
paedias often contain a section on 

\ i ■ : 

TEARS. — Tlie only two in EV of tbe 

Gospels where tears are ■ : « . are Mk 9-**, 

where the father of the epileptic lad is said in AV 
to have cried out with tears, ‘ Lord, I believe , 
help thou mine unbelief ’ [RV, however, following 
decidedly the best MSS, omits the words ‘with 
tears ’] ; and Lk 738 - 44 ^ where, in Simon the Phari- 
see’s house, the penitent harlot washed with her 
tears the Saviour’s feet. If, however, we enlarge 
our article by references to weeping, we have 
several instances of sorrow calling forth those 
tears which are its frequent, but by no means in- 
variable, expression. Mary of Magclala wept when 
on the third day after the crucifixion she found 
that the body of her beloved Lord was no longer 
in Joseph’s sepulchre (Jn 20^^"^^). Peter wept tears 
of bitter shame when the sound of the cock-crowing 
brought home to him his sin in <h‘'i\ iiig ilu: ALi-ut 
on the night of betrayal (Mk 14"“ and parallels). 
In each of these cases it may be useful to notice 
that tears turned into joy ; for to the penitent 
woman Christ said, ‘ Go in peace ’ ; Mary’s grief was 
changed to adoring rapture when the risen Saviour 
pronounced her name; and to Petei. bv jj h,’ 

revelation of grace, He granted the ■! • 1 

the man whose transgression is forgiven and 
whose sin is covered. In no case was the lamenta- 
tion vain remorse, like that of Esau, who found 
no place of repentance, though he sought the 
Messing of his father diligently with tears (He 
12^’'). 

Most important of all are the passages where 
Jesus Himself is reported to have wept. They are 
three. ( 1 ) On the day when He rode into J erusalem 
on the ass’s colt, while the multitudes were rejoic- 
ing with shouts cf Hosanna, His heart was not in 
tune with their mirth. Lk 19*^^ says that when He 
was come nigh, He saw the city, and wept over it. 
There was good reason for His wails. [The word 
^KXavcrev^ does not actually express tears so much as 
loud cries]. The sins which that city had com- 
mitted in killing the prophets and stoning them 
that were sent unto her — sins which were to cul- 
minate in a few days when He Himself was to he 
the victim of their malice — lay sore on the heart 
of Him who would gladly have gathered her chil- 
dren together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and who saw His salvation re- 
jected, The dishonour done to His Father and 
the 1 h i-f His Father’s house filled Him 
witli . . I . ■ ■ ! ■ ■ not only made rivers of waters 
run down His eyes, but drew words of indignation 
from His lips. The sorrows which were about to 
swamp Jerusalem in a flood of woe wrung from 
His heart the agonizing cry, ‘ If thou hadst known 
in this day, even thou, the , " n ■ .> y i ' .elong unto 
peace ! but now they are I eyes’ (Lk 


19*^2). It was not for Himself that He lamented, 
nor for Himself that He would allow tears to 1)0 
shed by others. Even while He was ready to faint 
under the load of the cross that was to be His 
anguish and shame, He said, ‘ Daugiiters of Jeru- 
salem, weep not for me.’ If they had tears, let 
them prepare to shod them now for themselves 
and for their children, because of the fearful 
tragedies that were to be enacted in their (dty 
ere a few years had passed (Lk ). The Mail 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief (ls5:P)was 
in His characteristic attitude of agonizing for 
others when the load of their sins lay heavily upon 
Him that day, and He was like the prophet (Jer 9^ 

I who wished that his head were waters and his 
eyes a fountain of tears, that he might weep day 
and night for the slain of the daughter of his 
people. 

(2) Jn 11^^ ‘Jesus wept.’ The word here is 

eddKpvcrep, ‘ shed tears.’ This was at the grave 
of Lazarus w’hen He was about to raise him 
from the dead. There is something here to sur- 
prise us, 'hiiu.:h mu- h that was very natural in the 
tears of ■ ■■•• 'n.. . To the widow of Nain who 
was following the bier of her only son Ho said, 
•Weep not' (Lk 7^‘b, as He had said to those who 
lamented the daughter of Jairus, ‘Why make ye 
this ado, and weep?’ (Mk5^®-^^). He was alnmt 
to dry their tears and silence their wails by restor- 
ing their dead to life. Yet here (Jn it is 

recorded that He Iliir^G.f in spirit, and 

wept as He joined the * '.y hu'i^ who were 

weeping with the bereaved sisters. The tears of 
Jesus on this occasion have been a source of much 
consolation to those who mourn their tlcfid. One 
is reminded of the lines of Erasmus Darwin — 

‘ No radiant pearl which crested Fortune wears, 

No gem that, twinklinu, fz-oiii lleuuty’s ears, 

Not the bright stars Inch s blue arch adorn, 

Nor rising stars that gi’-' '■ 

Shine with such lustre • ■« ■■•i' 

Down Virtue’s manly cheek for others’ woes.’ 

They i^rove to us the perfect humanity of the 
Redeemer. He who with Divine authority was 
about to call the dead to life yet had the human 
weakness to shed tears. ' The possession of a body 
enabled Him to weary; the possession of a soul 
enabled Him to weep^ (F. W. Robertson). They 
also show B,ii ' . ’ . ■ thy with those who 

have to endui ■ ' bereavement, how 

in all their . ■ . ■ =1 alflicted. Perhaps 

they may also be evidence of the anguish He felt 
at the woe which was caused in the world by that 
sin in the train of which misery and death* came 
into the world. Further, the tears may have been 
drawn forth as He thought of the anguish that 
would he caused to His mother and His friends when 
He Himself should be laid within such a sepulchre 
as that before His eyes. And no doubt while on 
this occasion in Bethany He was about to turn 
sorrow to joy and heaviness to mirth, yet He was. 
aware that there were multitudes who would have 
to sorrow without hope, and bewailed that he who 
had the power of death must claim so many victims 
ere he was himself destroyed. 

(3) He 5'^- In this interc-Ling passage, which, 
while it does not occur in the Gospels, refers to 
Christ, we are reminded how, in the days of His 
flesh, He oftered up prayers with strong crying and 
tears unto Him who w^as able to save Him from 
death. The allusion is chiefly to the agony of 
Gethsemane, though possibly to other occasions of 
Christ praying to the Father. It is hardly within 
the scope of this article to discuss the question of 
what it was for which our Lord then prayed. It 
can hardly have been merely such a prayer as that 
of Tlozekiah ^\hcrl he turned his face to the wall 
and wept sore on being told that his sickness was 
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mortal (2 K 20’^"^), or that of the Psalmist who, as 
he mingled his drink with weeping, said : ‘ O my 
God, take me not away in the midst of my days * (P‘s 
102‘^- 2^). For a discussion of the subject see West- 
cott, Hebrews ; Schauffler in Sunday School Times, 
of America, 1895,* Expository Times, vi. 1894- 
95, pp. 433, 522. It is evident that the writer’s 
thought is to a large extent linked with the media- 
torial office of Clu‘i>t in i lio perfect obedience of 
His humanity which was learned through suffer- 
ing. Death to Him, as well as to all Christians, 
had^ an awful meaning ; and however willing the 
spirit of Christ might be to meet it, yet the flesh was 
weak, and tears might well gush forth in prospect 
of its bitterness. Here, again, from the tears of 
the Saviour, we learn the iTw -w snathy of 

Christ with men, even tin- ■ < a i.*M of the 

Son of Man with those for whom He was to die. 

Literature.— Lives of Christ and Commentaries on Gospels 
and on Hebrews ; numerous published sermons, among which 
there bland oul . « r> nne (vol. i.) ; Henry MelviU, 

‘FiJt;) Sermons I . ‘a If-- > ^ ~~ 

ARTI sI 1' » C > ti. 

TEMPERANCE. — In the Sermon on the Mount 
Christ dwells on the restraint under which not 
only our actions and our words must be held, hut 
also our thoughts. He sees in the angry thought 
the germ of ninrdev, in the impure thought the 
germ of adultery, and so He goes to the root 
of the matter. It is of no use to try to cleanse 
the stream at a certain point in its course, if the 
fountain from which it flows is impure ; if the 
stream is to be kept pure the fountain must be 
kept pure; and if the words and actions are to 
be under control, the thoughts of the heart must 
be under control. It is from within, out of the 
heart, that ail kinds of i "- ■ ■ ceed, 

therefore ‘keep thy heart ■ : . , */■•■■■’ or, 

as in the marginal note, • auove aii wiab thou 
guardest, for out of it are the issues of life’ (Pr 

423 ). 

In the parable of the Prodigal Son we see the 
depth of degradation into which a man is brought 
when he breaks awajr from his God. In the case 
of tl'*' I the initial step was taken when 
the '■ thought was harboured in the 

heart.. His mind fretted and rebelled against the 
restraints of his father’s house, he wished to go 
out into the Avorld and to see life, he wanted to be 
free from all control. The next step Avas the 
undisciplined word, ‘Give me the portion of thy sub- 
stance that falleth to me.’ And the final step was 
the undisciplined act, ‘He took his j<Mirm-\ «i 
far country, and there he wasted 'lii- miL-i.-suc.* 
with riotous living.’ Here the thought first ran 
riot, and the rest folloAved. 

Christianity, therefore, is a religion not merely 
for a part of our being, but for the whole man ; it 
touches him in ever\- iclaiioii^liip of life and in 
every aspect of that 'rclaLion>.liip. It teaches him 
to ‘live soberly, * ’ ' \ and godly in this 

present world ’ j ^ ' While righteousness 
represents his attitude towards his fellow-men and 
godliness his attitude towards God, soberness 
represents his attitude towards himself. Sober- 
ness {(ro}<ppo(r^v7]) is a right balance in all things ; it 
is the bringing of the lower part of the nature into 
subjection to the higher, the flesh into subjection 
to the ^irit ; it means the spirit of man, guided 
by the Holy Spirit of God, goA-erning the soul or 
intellect ; then the soul or intellect, thus sanctified, 
governing the flesh ; and the whole man, body, 
soul, and spirit, kept under control, held in hand, 
just as a spirited horse is held in hand by an 
experienced rider ; moving on, not torn asunder by 
conflicting interests, but advancing steadily in one 
direction upAvards and heavenwards. 

A temperate man is one who rules himself. 


who lets every act that he performs liaA-e its oavu 
proper place, Avho gives everything its OAvn due 
proportion, Avho does not eat too much, drink too 
much, sleep too much, talk too much, or do any- 
thing in excess. We live in days Avhen there is an 
inordinate craving for amusement : amusements i 
iiavm their place, and, Avitliin limits, are not only 
necessary but good for us ; but Avhen they absorb 
so large a portion of our life that its more serious 
duties have to give place to them, then they be- 
come extremely hurtful. They should be regarded 
n - ' he main line of our life, opportunities 

.o" '■< "m ; our tired and weary cin rgio', '■> 
that Ave may return to our work hMiii ]Ancv. cd 
vigour ; and when thus used they are very helpful. 

A temperate man Avill exercise self-control AAutli 
regard to these as Avell as in all other matters. 

But while temperance is an all-round virtue, the 
term has come to be used -efer- 

ence to self-control in a ; ■ ' ■!, viz. 

in the matter of strong drink. When Ave speak of 
‘the Temperance cause’ or ‘Temperance work,’ 
we generally mean the efforts that are being made 
to suppress intemperance in the use of alcohol. 
Om Temperance Societies are directed towards 
this object, and so the Avord ‘temperance’ has 
come to be used almost exclusively in this con- 
nexion ; and it cannot be denied that there is some 
justifleation for it, because the effects of the abuse 
of strong drink are so patent and so teriible that 
they attract attention in a Ava^r that few other sins 
do.^ Temperance is not necessarily total abstinence ; 
it is the use, as distinct from the abuse, of strong 
drink. Total abstinence may be necessary ; for 
the inveterate drunkard it is necessary ; for him 
the only remedy, under God, is to abstain alto- 
gether from that which he cannot use in strict 
moderation (cf. J esus’ Avords in Mt 5^^* Again 
it may be necessary for others besides drunkards, 
viz., for those Avho are to rescue the victims of 
strong drink, for we all know that example is 
far more powerful than precept ; we are far more 
likely to he able to help those who haA^e fallen 
into this abyss by saying to them, ‘Do as we do,’ 
than by saying, ‘ Do as Ave tell you.’ 

But Avhile total abstinence may be necessary for 
some, especially for those of us who are working 
in the slums of our large toAvns, it is not enjoined 
upon all ; the strictly moderate use of alcohol 
cannot be said to be a sin ; and to speak of it as 
though it were a sin, as has sometimes been done, 
is only to Aveaken the cause that we have at heart ; 
it is the abuse of it that is a sin, and therefore, 
while abstinence is not enjoined upon all, temper- 
ance is enjoined upon every Christian man and 
woman. 

Our Lord tells us what is the end and aim of our 
fallen but redeemed and regenerate humanity, 
‘Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly 
Father is perfect ’ (Mt 5’®). This is the goal set 
before us ; and to reach this goal our attitude must 
be that of the spiritual athlete, straining eA^ery 
nerve and c.xoviing every muscle, keeping under 
the body and l>ririgirig it into subjection, running 
the race set before us, ‘looking nnto Jesus’ (He 12’^), 
looking nnto Him as our example, looking unto 
Him for strength, pressing onward from stage to 
stage, from strength to strength, from one degree 
of perfection unto another, ‘unto a fiill-groAvn 
man, unto the measure of the'stature of tli(‘ fulness 
of Christ’ (Eph 413). 

And here our Lord stands before us as our Ideal. 
The Jesus of the Gospels presents to us a life 
which is the very embodiment of temperance, 
a life of perfect self-restraint, of complete self- I 
nia>>leTy ; a life free from excess on the one hand j 
fin(i defeci on the other, well-balanced, veil pro- j 
]i()iii<me<l, without flaw, vdthout spot, i-crfori in j 
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all its parts; a life which had for its object the 
glory of Godj from the time when He came into 
the world, saying, ‘Lo, I come to do thy will, 
O my God’ (He 10^), to the time when, having 
finished all, He exclaimed with the voice of a 
conqueror, ‘ I have finished the work which thou 
gavest me to do’ (Jn 17^). To copy this perfect 
Ideal and to reach this goal we, by a life lived in 
union with Him and by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, must strive to be temperate in all things. 
See, further, art. Self-Control. 

Howland Ellis. 

TEMPEST.— See Sea of Galilee, y. 591. 

TEMPLE.— i. USJS OF TFBMS,—±. The word 
which is most frequently used in the Gospels for 
the temple is rb Up6v ; it occurs nearly 

50 times. Under this term is included, generally 
speaking, the whole of the temple area, i.e. the 
Court of the Gentiles, the Court of the Women, the 
Court of the Israelites, the Priests’ Court, and the 
Holy Place, together with the Holy of Holies. In 
this wide sense it is used in Mt 12® 24^* Mk 11^^ 
13^- 3 14^9, Lk 19^7 213’^* 2252 2453 ; but in a number 

of passages it is used in a more restricted sense, 
viz. : in reference to the Court of th& Gentiles, Mt 
2112-16. 23^ Mk 1115-18* 27, Lk 19^® 2258, 214. is 514 8S9 ; 

in reference to the Court of the Women, Mk 12^1, 
Lk 227* 37 211 ; in reference to the Court of the 
Israelites, Mt 26®®, Mk 1285, Lk 24® I 8 I® 20i, Jn 
^14 . 28 1156 i 82 o_ xhe particular part of the temple 
referred to cannot always be ascertained with cer- 
tainty, y ' ■ case of the MerCs Court 

(Court O' I I ■ ■ ■ ■ but presumably the men- 
tion of ‘teaching in the temple’ would usually 
refer to Christ teaching the Jews (in view of such 
passages as ‘ I am not sent save unto the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel,’ Mt 1524), in which case the 
women, according to Jewish custom, would not be 
present. In a few instances U^bv is used of some 
particular part of the temple, viz. of the actual 
sanctuary, Lk 21®, Jn in this passage the 
treasm*y is spoken of loosely, as being in the 
temple [iepbv), strictly speaking it was in the 
Sanctuary (va6s). The same applies to the men- 
tion of Solomon’s Porch in Jn IO 28 . In reference 
to the wing or pinnacle of the temple (Mt 4®, Lk 
4®) TrrepbyLOp rod lepoO is used ; as to where this spot 
was precisely scholars differ. See Pinnacle. Once 
the phrase rb lephv rod B^ov is used (Mt 21 ^ 2 )^ t^e 
addition of rod Bead is not well attested. 

2. The word vcub^ * denotes the Sanctuary, 

le. that part of the temple which v holy, and to 
which, therefore, none but the pric-i- ha<’! access; 
it included the Holy Place and tlie Holy of Holies 
(see Lk l^^* ^). The vdbs was built of white marble, 
overlaid in part with gold sheeting ; this costli- 
ness is referred to in Mt 23^®* Other references 
to the Sanctuary are: 23^®* ^ 2 * 8®. which speak of 
the altar ; 27®* ®, the treasury (but see below) ; Lk 
P, the altar of incense (here the phrase 6 vabs 
rod Kvplov occurs for the only time) ; Mt 27®^, the 
heavy veil between the Holy of Holies and the 
Holy Place (see also Mk IS®®, Lk 234®). Finally, 
Christ speaks of His body as symbolizing the 
Sanctuary in Jn 2 ^ 2 - 21 ^ cf. Mt 26®^ (where the only 
occurrence of the phrase 6 vabs rod Beov is found) 
27^5, Mk 14®® 1528 . In Jn 22 ® 6 vabs is inaccurately 
used in the words ‘ Forty and six years was this 
temple in building’ {i.e, has this temple been in 
building up till now), for it was the whole temple 
area with all included in it that had so far been 

* It was that part in ■which God ‘ dwelt * (yeciu), and corre- 
sponded to -what ■was originally also the most sacred part, i.e. 

Mth-El (cf. the Hebrew name for the temple as a whole, 
‘house’), the ‘house of God’; the early conception of a 
temple was that of being* essentially a ‘ dwelling-place ’ for God 
(cf . 2 S 75 7). 


worked at for forty-six years ; it was not linishod 
until shortly before its final destruction by Titus in 
A.D. 70-71. 

3. A few other expressions used for the temple 
may be briefly referred to : 6 ot/cds p^ovf Mt 2V'\ 
Mk 11^'^, Lk 194 ®, Jn 2^7. wpoaevxv^, Mt 21^®, 
Mk 11^7^ Lk 194 ® ; 0 oIkos rov Trarpbs fiov, Jn 2^®. All 
these expressions are used in the larger sense of rb 
lepov. The ‘ Holy Place ’ is specilically referred to 
in Mt 238 ® ‘between the sanctuary {mbs) and the 
altar,’ i.e, the space between the outer veil (see 
below) and the altar for burnl-on'ering.'-^ ; in 24^® 
ea-rbs iy TbTrqj ayicp, but in the parallel passage (Mk 
13^4) the reading is iarrrjKbra 67rov ob Lastly, 

the expression 6 olkos vjulCjp, Mt 23®® (‘ Your house is 
left unto you desolate ’),f: apparently also refers to 
the temple, for it is in the temple that these words 
were spoken, and it is to the temple that the dis- 
ciples point when admiring the beauty of the 
building, in reply to which Christ says : ‘ There 
shall not be left here one stone upon another, 
which shall not be thrown down ’ ; thus ‘ your 
house ’ evidently means the temple building in its 
external form, in contradistinction to the ‘house 
of God,’ the spiritual building not made with 
hands. 

ii. JECfrod'S temple. — There are several ad- 
mirable descriptions of Herod’s temple published 
and easily available ; § all are based on the main 
sources, viz. Jos. Ant. XV. xi., BJ y. v., e. Ap. i. 
22, and the Mishnic tractate Micldoth.W It will, 
therefore, not be necessary to give a detailed 
account here, but a general outline to illustrate 
the Gospel references is necessary. Hei’od the 
Great commenced rebuilding the temple II in the 
year B.c. 20 (the eighteenth year of his reign), on 
the site of the second temple ; but the available 
space was insufficient for the much larger building 
which he intended to erect. He therefore con- 
structed immense vaulted chambers ** on the south 
side of the hill on which the earlier teiiqTe stood ; 
by this means the area at his dis 2 )osal was doubled. 
A general idea of the whole will be best gained by 
iiKlic;i.( ing its main divisions : 

1. The Outer Court. — This large spacjo (two 
stadia in length, one in breadth, the perimeter 
being six stadia), which surrounded the temple 
proper, was enclosed by a battlemented wall. The 
mam entrances to this’ enclosure were on the west, 
1< M Ee city ; here there w^ere four gates, 

I : II ■ one of wEich have been discovered. :|:i 

* 0 oTxoy rov Biov (Mt 124, Mk 226, Lk 64) is used in reference to 
the sancinary at Noli, 1 S 214-6. 

t Oil this )'>ai-sago s-oe Swoic, in loc. 

J IpvifAos is read by nOD OL, but omitted by all other 
authorities. 

§ The most useful are those in Rielmi’s UBA ii. pp, 1636- 
1646 ; the section ‘Tempel deb Ilerodes' in No\\ack’s An\h. 
ii. pp. 74-83 ; the account in Guthe's Kvrzoa Ilibid-Wurtdrlnu'Jt^ 
pp. 653 - 668 . The best, however, is that in IlastingH’ Dli ; it, ih 
very full, and "the excellent illustrations enable one to fi^nn a 
definite picture of what the temple looked like in iVu; time of 
Christ ; the art. in the Enoi/c. i- *. t r\ is also 

an interesting art. in vol. xii. of i.e J-ii'-f' i., ‘ See, 

further, the literature at the end '-i il ■- -(i ■. 

" ed. SnrenhiHiiis. see al-o Hildcr'=nnm - r -« ih-i '- m in 
JifJin ivJJ. dr.-* Jiahlint far un.-^ • i// « x 

(Berlin, Ib70-lo77). MvUO,th belongs, to \ -.i 's ■! i .. 

liiir its aceount oi ih<‘ leinplo is, ei idi.r*.t I> ha‘,L(l on reliable data. 
The original «.onn‘e^ .nre not silwin'^ in agree raent, but taking 
ilieir Toireibor a Fiitr!f*ienll\ ai enrate I'ieiiire of Herod’s temple 
ii obtainable. 

^1 It; was not completed until the pnv'iir.'itorbhip of Allanin 
(a. 1). 62 - 64 ). Its site is to-daj occupied bi the IJara'nf 
though this includes also part of the sii v formerly eovei (-d by 
the Tower of Antonia, which stood ot the nortli-ut.it of the 
' temple area. 

** Called by the .Arabs ‘ Solomon’s Stables ’ ; opinions differ as 
to whether they belong to an earlier period, and were only 
renovated by Herod, or whether Herod constructed them him- 
self, or whether they belong to a later date altogether. 

tf A sta€lium=(i06^ English feet. 

Jt Known, after the name of the discoverer, as Wilson’s Arch 
(see Warren and Conder’s Survey of Western Palestine, ‘ Jeru- 
salem,’ p. 196). 
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On the south side were the two ‘ Huldah ’ gates, 
remains of which have also been discovered. On 
the south-west corner there was a bridge which 
led from the city into the temple area; a huge 
arch which formed part of this bridge was dis- 
covered by E-obinson, and is called after him. 
There was one gate on the east, which has been 
walled up ; this was called the ‘ Golden Gate,’ 
which tradition identifies with the ‘ Beautiful 
Gate ’ mentioned in Ac ^ On the north there 
was likewise one gate, called in Middoth the ‘ Tadi 
Gate.’t All these gates led directly into the great 
temple area, or outer court ; around the whole 
area, within the walls, were ranged porticoes with 
double rows of pillars ; hut the finest was that on 
the south side ; here there were four rows of Corin- 
thian columns made of white marble. All these 
porticoes were covered with a roof of wood. The 
eastern portico was called Solomon’s Porch (Jn 
10^^ cl Ac 3^^ 5^^) ; it belongo-1 to an earlier build- 
ing which tradition u-cribod 10 Solomon. On the 
north-west two sets of steps led up to the Tower of 
Antonia ; the Roman garrison stationed here kept 
constant watc’ : ‘‘i he feasts and other occa- 
sions of great ■ : ■ ■ . ■ .in case of tumult (cf. Ac 
2P®* This temple area was called the ‘ Court of 
the Gentiles ’ ; it was not part of the temple pnoper, 
and therefore not sacred soil, consequently any one 
might enter it. It is to this outer court that refer- 
ence is made in Mt Mk IP®®*-, Lk 19^®* Jn 

213-17 . and those who sold 

animals for , ■ ■ • r ifices hhd free access 

here. 

2. The Court of the Israelites. — This inner court 
was raised fifteen c^.bits§ above the outer one just 
referred to ; it was surrounded by a terrace 
ten cubits in breadth, which was approached from 
the outer court by ascending fourteen steps ; these 
steps ran round the whole terrace, and at the 
bottom of them tliere was a low wall or breast- 
v.,;\ ^ \icix was the limit to which non- 

l>‘j. I' ■ • -11 approach; along it were placed, 
at intervals, in-jci’i])! ions n.i'ni’ig Gentiles not to 
pass beyond, on pain of d. . • ii ; i hcv were written 
in Latin and Greek ; one of the latter has been 
discovered by Clermont-Ganneau.ll On entering 
this inner court, ^ holy ’ ground was reached, which 
accounted for the prohibition just referred to ; only 
the seed of Abraham might enter here, hence its 
name. It was divided into two portions ; 

(a) Th& WomerCs Court . — This was the smaller 
division; it oveupicd Ihe eastern part. The court 
received its nanie from the fact that it formed the 
limit to which women might advance towards the 
sanctuary, not because it was reserved for the use 
of women. IT It was on a lower level than the Men’s 
Court, which was entered through six of the nine 
gates belonging to the Women’s Court. Of these 
gates, three deserve special mention, viz. that pre- 
sented by Alexander of Alexandria ; it was one of 
the largest, and was covered with gold and silver ; 
"tioiidly, the Eastern gate, which was covered 
wiilj Coririibian bronze; and, above all, the gate 

♦Possibly to be identified with the ‘Shushan Gate* men- 
tioned in Middoth. 

+ The ‘ private ’ gate, xTsed only by mourners and those who 
were ceremonially unclean. 

t The temple tribute was hj.’* . 1 a! ■ .sn" •; as this had 

to he paid in the form of the o-i ■■■ ■■■!.■■ ■ ney-chan^ers 
who exchanged them for current coin h 1 :m oi'f •^'nr'tv. 
which they aid not neglect, of making • r-dv <■■. 

commission. 

§ A cubit = 1 ft. in. or 1 ft. “■'■i Png tV'_ =hr-rt'r 

or longer measurement ; see Hasti’ g- and / ‘vr. c.r' . 
‘Weights and Measures.’ , , , . , 

II It runs : ‘ No Gentile may enter within the balustrade and 
wall encircling the temple. Whosoever is caught (doing so) 
will have to blame himself for the consequence, — the death 
penalty’ (cf. Ac 2 l 26 ff.) ; see PFFSt, 1871, p. 132; cf. Jos. Ant. 

modern Jewish places of worship a special gallery is 
reserved for the women. 
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of Nicanor;* this was called the 'Great Gate’; it 
was fifty cubits high and forty broad ; fifteen steps, 
semicircular in form, led up to it from the Women’s 
Court. Whether the ' Beautiful Gate ’ mentioned 
in Ac 3^ referred to this or to the Eastern gate of 
the Outer Court (see above) is quite uncertain. 

(d) But the Court of the Israelites proper was 
the western and larger court, called also the Men's 
Court, and to this only men had access. It ran 
round the whole of the Sanctuary itself, in which 
was included the Priests’ Court (see below). In 
the Men’s Court were (aceorLling to Josephus) the 
treasury -chambers, where all the more valuable 
temifie ’■’■■■ ’■ ■ were kept. The ‘treasury’ 

spoken o '■ ! . I Lk 21^ was clearly entered 
by women ; the discrepancy may, however, be ex- 
plained by supposing that one of the trumpet- 
shajjed receptacles into which offerings were cast, 
and which in the Men’s Court, was 

at certain ..-mu - \ .a-*, in the eastern portion of 
the court, so that every one, including the women, 
might have the ox^portunity of making the offer- 
ings; on such occasions the Women’s Court was, 
for the time being, a treasury. On the other hand, 
the treasury mentioned in Jn 8-® would appear, 
from the context,! to refer to that in the Men’s 
Court, the word being used here in the strict sense 
(see, too, Mt 27®* ®). 

3. The Court of the Priests. — Before entering 
the most sacred parts of the Sanctuary, the Priests’ 
Court had to be traversed. In this court there 
stood, in the centre, the great altar for burnt- 
sacrifices, and close to it the brazen laver for the 
priestly ablutions. On the right of these, on enter- 
ing, was the place for -buiglibMiii;: the animals 
brought for sacrifice. On <.ii inn- -idc of the court 
were the x)riests’ chambers ; it is probable that one 
of these was the LiCC, >''4 irtrh ‘the Hall of 

the irpheBpoC (‘assessors’), in which the members 
of the Sanhedrin met in a -private character 
before they met ofliciiilly in t lie LHC: dh !• W-.:;: 

‘the Hall* of hewn stone.’ WisoM' ]!ii- Imlk.v v m 
precisely, it is impossible to say, owing to the con- 
flicting evidence of the authorities ; the only thing 
that seems tolerably certain is that, while it was 
within the enclosure of the temple proper, it was 
not within the Priests’ Court ; this is certain from 
the fact that none hut x)i^i®sts might enter the 
court called after them ; the only exception to 
this was that which the entrance of 

those who brought offerings, for they had to lay 
their hands upon the sacrifice, in accordance with 
the prescribed ritual. 

The Holy Place {MkJial ). — This was separated 
from the Priests’ Court by a high porch 
see above, i. 1), running north and south ; it was a 
hundred cubits in height (the highest part of the 
whole temple) and breadth, but only eleven in 
depth. The Holy Place stood on a higher level 
than the -in ‘-ov.-ndiTig court, from which twelve 
steps led up i«i ii. Ii- furniture consisted of the 
altar of incense (see Lk P), the table of the shew- 
bread, and the seven-branched candlestick. 

♦ An interesting reference to the gate of Nicanor is to be 
found on a recently discovered bilingual inacr'-^t^-^n. 'n Groek 
and Hebrew, in the neighbourhood of .l( ru'>!ih w- : ;r va- l.^und 
inscribed on an ossuary from a sepulchral cave, and runs : ’OtrrSi 
vStv Tov "Nsixoivape; * pSMS a’fiJVtroi'VTOs Bupecg. ~Up3 

(‘The bones of [the children of ?j Nicanor, the Alexandrian, 
who made the doors. Nicanor Aleksa.’). Prof. Clermont- 
Ganneau says th.-ii .ns hi-,"ri[ni')'i ‘cnti s-carody rcftr to airy 
other than the fni’ui.' (u- dov-cndani- ot Vifaiiot.’ and liir ihe 
‘doors’ must be uiid.. i-icx'-d a- r(-rcrriri'jf lo * ilu- faino’..*- <lo'>r of 
the temple of Her-'d, known as ilic (}n:o of Nicanor. afr< r Lhe 
rich individual uV.o l.iui pn -eritcd ii 1o tiio S.inotnar> f-ce 
JPJSFSt, 1903, pp. 125-131. ^ ^ 

t T«yr* TU, pYiUMToc. iKxA'/ierev iv ru ycc^o<pvAce.xja} iiZxa'xuuy |j» ra 

hpu. It was teaching -which, according to Jewish ideas, con- 
cerned men. 

X The tribunal was called >nan p-n n’S (‘The great house Of 
judgment’). 
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5. The Holy of Holies {cUhtr), — No liuman foot 
might enter here, with the one exception of the 
high priest, who entered once a year, on the Day 
of Atonement, for the purpose of presenting sacri- 
fice and incense before God. It Avas properly the 
place wherein the ark should have rested ; but 
nothing is heard of the ark after the CaptLi-ty, 
and the Holy of Holies was, therefore, quite empty. 
The 'foundation stone’ uj)on which, in 

tlie first tem|)le, the ark had stood, Avas nearly in 
the centre of the Holy of Holies ; in the second 
temple it was exposed to the extent of about six 
inches there is no mention of this anywhere in 
reference to Herod’s temple, but, as this was built 
on the site of the earlier temple, it is difficult to 
believe that it was not there. There was no means 
whereby any light could enter the Holy of Holies ; 
it was, therefore, always in total darkness, except- 
ing when iiriinoial' y lighted. It Avas separated 
from the Vhiil by means of tw’o veils, wdth 
the space of a cubit between them ; in Mt 27®^, Mk 
15^. Lk 23^5 (cf. He 6'^ 9=^ lO"®, though it is not 
Herod’s temple that is referred to in these pas- 
sages) only one veilf is spoken of ; but as the t^Yo 
were so close together, they w^ere probably regarded 
as two parts of one whole. 

HL Christ asd the temple.— ±, The earliest 
mention of the temple in connexion wdth Christ is 
on the occasion of TTi^ l.'-Ing brought there for 
'presentation’ and ' ro.h'ii'.piioti ’ thirty-one days 
after His birth, in accordance wfith Jewdsh law 
(Lk 22‘-“39^ cf. Ex 13^“^®). This ceremony took place 
in the Court of the 'VYomen, as the presence of 
Mary and Anna shows ; it w^as a simple one,J con- 
sisting only of the formal presentation of the child 
to the priest, who offered up two 'benedictions,’ 
or tb;u!K'.gi\'hig prayers, one on behalf of the child 
for tijc Ijiw of ledefnptioTi, the other on behalf of 
the mother for the gift of the firstborn son. 

From Lk 2n it may be assumed that Christ was brought 
annually to Jerusalem for the Passover celebration in the 
temple; there was no need for Him to be lefi bfbind.§ and the 
presence of children in the temple was fe\idfcrit1y of common 
occurrence (Mt 2115); the visit, therefore, recorded in Lk 242 
was not the first time that Christ was present at the yearly 
Passover feast in the temple.!! 

One other reference, prior to the time of Christ’s 
public ministry, but on the threshold of it, is con- 
tained in the parable of His Temptation, whose 
second scene (in Lk. the third) i- '‘(-p t-i Mib-d; 
as having taken place on the [bs-Tc h- C.y: 
temple. 

2. By far the most important part of Christ’s 
connexion with^ the temple is His teaching given 
wfithin its precincts. On a number of occasions 
we read of the representatives of different classes 
coming to Him in the i(‘midc, ofoen, no doubt, 
with the genuine object of pr<)!ii’ing by His teach- 
ing, but frequently also for a more sinister purpose 
{e.g. Mt 16^ 22^^). The most elaborate account of 
such teaching is probably that contained in the 
long passage Mt ; the whole of this dis- 

cotipe, addressed, as o])port unity offered, to a 
variety of hearers, would appear to have been 
spoken in the large onLer court (ii. 1). The many- 
sided eharactev of Christ's teaching in the temple 
is well illustrated by this section ; the first who 

'* Jewish. Encye. xii. 92. 

t This must not bo '■‘onf''MTK;-‘d v. -ih '.,he ‘Babylonian* veil, 
which hung before r'-ic I'';, t . d \> hich is not referred to 
in the Gospels. See W.snv a* d r, ‘Jerusalem,* pp. 34.0- 

341. 

t Probably more simple even than among modern Jews ; see 
Firstborn. 

§ J osephns tells us that the provincial towns of Judsea were 
empty and deserted on the occasions of the annual feasts, — 
though there is an obvious exaggeration when he says that at 
the Passover in the year 63 there were no fewer than 2,700,000 
Jewish people present in Jerusalem (Ant. xiv. xiii. 4, BJ tl 
ix. 3). 

ll Against Edersheim, Zt/e and Times, ii. 242. See also art 
Boyhood, voL L p. 225^. 


are here mentioned as coming to Him w^ere the 
chief priests and elders of the people, who asked 
Him by what authority He taught ; the series of 

■ - ^ h constituted His rej)ly to their ques- 

■■ ■ ■ ■ with an appeal to Scripture : * Did 

ye never read in the Scriptures, The stone wdiieh the 
builders rejected, the same is become the head of 
the corner ? ’ (Ps 118--) ; there was peculiar aptitude 
in the quotation being given in the temple, for 
' stone ’ w^as a figurative expression for the leader 
of the people, which must have been familiar to 
His hearers (cf. Is Jg 20^, 1 S 14^®, Zee 10^) ; 
a family, and also a nation, were conceived of as 
a building (cf. 1 P 2®), the head of which was re- 
garded. as the most prominent feature — the part of 
the spiritual building which stood out most con- 
spicuously. There is ample evidence to show that 
the Jews regarded the temple as, in a real sense, a 
symbol of their nation. When Christ spoke of 
Himself as the 'corner-stone,’ He was claiming for 
Himself the leadership of the people, z,e. He was, 
in efi'ect, declaring Himself to he the Messiah.'^ 
Christ’s teaching was next addressed in turn to 
the Pharisees, the Herodians, the Saddncees, the 
lawyers, and, lastly, to the surrounding peoj)le ; 
the wdiole section gives a vivid picture of the use 
He made of the temple for His W all sorts 

and conditions of men. Othe ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ to His 
l<‘Mchhjg in the temple are Lk 19"^'^*^®, from which 
L L (lci:r, on the one hand, bow exasperated the 
chief priests and scribes were, and, on the other 
hand, how the people flocked into the temple to 
hear Him (Mt 26% Mk 14% Lk 21®7-sa 22^3, Jn 
1820). 

But perhaps the mosi imp] 0 ''-i\i‘ teaching of 
Christ in the temple was durin.L; 1 he great festivals, 
w'hen immense numbers of <ph‘ from all parts of 
the country came up to di It is in the 

Fourth Gospel that the details of this teaching are, 
for the most part, preserved ; thus in Jn 'vve 
read that during the Feast of Tabernacles, Jesus 
went into the temple and taught, so that the 
people marvelled at His teaching ; and that on the 
last day of this feast a climax was reached ; for, 
while on the one hand He was declared to be the 
Messiah, on the other this claim -was disputed ; 
and that the chief priests and Pharisees, believing 
that their opportunity had come, <il |■(Mnl)l(‘n to 
take Him, but in vain, for the mnjoriiy of the 
people sided with Christ. The method of Christ’s 
public teaching in the temple, together wdth the 
way in which the learned J ews sought to combat 
it, is graj)hic-ally described in such pa->’ages as 
Jn 7. 8; the wdiole of the episode dealt witli in 
these chapters took plju-o in the outer Court of 
the Gentiles, wdiere ihc l;n*ge-] number of people 
congregated : this is clear from the fact that some 
of tlie jjeople took up stones t to cast at Christ (8®®). 
Again, at the Feast of Dedication, Christ w'as once 
more in the temple, teaching, with the like result, 
that the people threatened to stone Him : in tliis 
case we are definitely told (Jn 10-®-^^) that it took 
place in ' Solomon’s Porch,’ ■which w^as in the Court 
of the Gentiles (see above, ii. 1). Lastly, that 
Christ was again present in the temple, and teach- 
ing, during the other great feast, the Passover, 
seems tolerably clear from Jn 12^*^”®®. 

It is certain, therefore, that Christ made every 
use of the opportunities afforded of pressing home 

•^The *conier-sroiie,’ as imjjlied above, has nothing to do 
with the foundation of a building ; this is quite clear from the 

Heb. n|5 and from the Syx and Pesh. "j A-» O] 5 ] ^ 3 ; 
the root-idea of loi is that of * excrescence ’ (see Brockelmann, 
Spr. Lex. s.-d.). Litemlly, the phrase might be rendered, ‘ the 
top of "the highest point * ; and the spot indicated would pro- 
^)ablv he the same as tliat referred to in the narrative of 
the Temptation. 

t The other courts were paved. 
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His teaching in the temple ; * no other spot offered 
the same favourable conditions, viz. it was the 
most convenient centre for the gathering together 
of the multitude ; the frequent presence of qjriests, 
Pharisees, scribes, and lawyers enabled Christ, in 
the hearing of the multitude, to contrast His 
teaching with theirs ; there was also the fact that 
teaching in the temple naturally appealed to the 
multitude more than if given anywhere else, as 
the temple wsls the officially recognized place for 
instruction. 

3. It i - 1 1 -'lOi diiiji I \ i hji i no instance of a miracle 

of healing by Olirist is recorded in the Gospels as 
having been x)erformed in the temple ; but in view 
of such passages as Ac 5^^ Ave cannot doubt 
that such did take place, esi^ecially as the Outer 
Court of the temple would be a natural spot for the 
lame and criiDiDled to congregate for the purx3ose of 
arousing the 'pity of those going up to worship. 

Only once is the temple the scene in a j)arable, 
namely, in that of the Pharisee and the Publican 
(Lk 18^^"^^) ; Avhile in one other, the Good Samaritan 
^Lk 10^*^'^®), temple officers are refen*ed to. 

4. There are, in the next place, a certain number 

of passages in the Gospels in which there are direct 
references to the temple. ^••:■nected 

with it, though it is not \ ..y -e. The 

temple and its furniture would have been so well I 
known to the people that Christ could use both 
.‘-ymbolioaily without actually mentioning them, 
and yet His hearers wou’d : ■ ' ’y understand 

the reference. The most ' id • i „ ' • stance of this 

is Avhere the sanctuary is used as a symbol of 
Christ’s risen body ( Jn ; cf. Mt 26«i 27". Mk 

1#® 15^^). But, as a rule, these references are not 
so obvious to modern ears as to those who heard 
them. The .'-ignincaiico of these examples is en- 
hanced in the <*a-(j of those Avhich were spoken 
in the temple itself ; among them are : Jn ‘ I 
am the light of the Avorld ’ ; one may reasonably 
infer that there was a reference here to the seven- 
branched l;i rni- ■ n !iil in the Holy Place ;t but for 
this artificiji ! ''-jIm it Avas altogether in darkness ; 
the context [ ' Jie rliat folloAveth me shall not Avalk 
in darkness’) receives emphasis AALen one remem- 
bers this. Christ is draAving out the contrast he- 
tAveen the Jewish teaching, according to which the 
close approach to God in the Holy of Holies meant 
darkness, and His OAvn, to Avhich the 

nearer one to Hi'-'; ib*- Son of God, 

the greater Ci-' ligb'. Again, there is a reference 
to the temple serAUce of praise AAdien Christ quotes 
Ps 8^ (LXX) : ‘ Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings thou has perfected praise ’ (Mt 2P®) ; 
here again Avas an implied contrast betAveen the 
formalism of the temple-worship and the whole- 
hearted praise of the children crying, ' Hosanna to 
the Son of David.’ A further and more direct 
reference to the worship of the temple is to be 
found in Mk 12^®, Avhere Christ qiiotes the Shema : 
'Hear, 0 Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord is 
One ’ ; the Sh&mcC (Dt 6^) was one of the earliest 
portions of the temple liturgy, J and Avas recited 
every morning and evening. § In the same section 
occurs a reference to the daily sacrifices in the 
temple, viz. that to love God and one’s neighbour 
is 'more than whole hurnt-offering« and sacrifices’ 
(Mk 12®®). Other references of this kind are in 
Mt 5^, where Christ speaks of the Sanhedrin 
(‘Council’); Mt where the offering on the 

altar in the Court of the Priests (^oc ahoA-e, ii. 3) 
is mentioned; Mt which contnins the pro- 

* r* ; n *( of Jeremiah in this respect. 

t . ■ u . -I ‘ i’l loo. 

i ■ It..' "I / /' ■ ■. Bibl. iv. cols 4953, 4954. 

§ Queen Helen or Arliahcne fixed a pfolden candelahriiin in the 
front of the tenaj^le, which reflected tlie first rays of the sun, 

.1 - '• -I'-n+.-ri f; of reoitintf the Shema' (Yoma^ 876, 

. . I / ■./ r ■ \i. y>&). 


hibition of sAA^earing by the temple or the altar ; 
Mk 7^^, Avhere Christ speaks against an abuse 
AAdiich Avas clearly of frequent occurrence ; * the 
Avord horhan (see CoHBAN) Avas a technical term 
used in making a^oavs, and meant that a gift Avas 
made to God ; the abuse arose Avhen a man Avould 
say to another (Avho as a relative or the like had a 
claim upon him) : ' My property is korhcm to thee,’ 
for by this means he could prev^ent his relative 
from deriAung any benefit from his possessions. 
Korban means lit, ' offering ’ ; it AAms used also of 
the sacred treasury in Avhich gifts for the temple 
Avere kept ; it is used in this sense in Mt 27®. f In 
Mt 23- Christ speaks of 'Moses’ seat,’ i.e. the Rab- 
binic college, the official deliberations of Avdiich 
took place in the temple. Not all of these refer- 
ences Avere spoken in the temple itself, but it 
cannot be doubted that Christ had the temple, 
or something connected AAuth it, in His mind AA'lien 
He spoke. Lastly, there are other passages Avliich 
record sayings or actions of Christ in Avhicli a 
connexion of some kind Avith the temple is to be 
discerned, o.g. Jn 15^ ' I am the true vine ’ ; golden 
vines, Avith immense bunches of grapes, AA^ere carved 
on tho door h «<biig into the Holy Place {Sikhdl ) ; t 
it is pcriiii-''ii'lt‘ lo assume that Christ based His 
teaching here, as so often elseAvliere,§ on Avdiat 
Avas familiar to His hearers. Again, at the AA’ash- 
j ing of the disciples’ feet, Jn 13^^’* recalls to mind 
the priestly ablutions at the brazen laver near the 
j great altar in the Priests’ Court, I1 preparatory to 
I tlieir undertaking the duties of the priestly office ; 
it must be remembered that Christ, in the episode 
referred to, was about to perform an act apper- 
taining to His high -priestly office, and the diseij^les 
were being consecrated in a sijeeial manner to their 
future work. 

One has but to bear in mind the part that the 
temple and its y^orship played among the Jcavs, 
not only of Palestine but also of the Diaspora, to 
realize that the references indicated above are not 
fanciful. 

iv. Christ's attitude towards the temple 
WORSHIP. — The Gospels present to us two elements 
in Christ’s attitnde toAvards the temple and its 
system of Avorship Avhich appear, at first sight, to 
be contradictory ; but they can, nevertheless, he 
•> . : b “.n ■ r \ accounted for. 

« »•; ; hand, Christ evinces a great love and 

reverence for the temple ; His frequent appearance 
there cannot have been only for the purpose of 
teaching the people, for, while it is true that the 
Gospels never directly record an instance of His 
offering sacrifice, there can be no reasonable doubt 
that He fulfilled the duties incumbent upon every 
true Israelite; this the following considerations 
AAdll bear out : 

The keynote of Christ’s subsequent obserA^ance 
of the LaAV (cf. Mt 5^®) a\{> ulrcjulv sounded at His 
presentation in the temple ^Lk 2- ; from boyhood 
He was taught to observe the Passover (Lk 2^^* ^2), 
and it is inconceivable that He should, later on, 
have omitted what was a sacred duty in the eyes 
of every Jew, viz. taking His share in the family 
sacrifice in the temi)le at the Passover feast. IT 

* See Eo 52-5. ^ 

t Of. Jos. £J II. ix. 4, where it is spoken of as the sacred 


l/reaaure. ... 

t Cf. Westcott, ad loc. Jos. {RJ v. v. 4, cf. Ant. xiv. m. 1) 
and - M . 1 . r. lefer to this; the vine was the symbol 

of : .*■ ■ ■' “ '.iV ■ . «‘i ■■ I is found as such on Maccahsean coins. 

5 'I A! ; 

11 See above, ii. 3. 

if Although tlu‘ VI- c(d(‘brjdr*d iho hoire incur 

Lord’s time as we’l j.- a* tin. ,lc-v-. yet the 

Paschal lamb might be killed om1\ in i:ic umiiU*, i lie central 
sanctuary. At the Pa'^sover even laymen wore permitted to kill 
the PJicrificial animals, on account of the immense number that 
were offered. But, in any case, every Jew had lo take part in 
fhe offering, by means of the consecrating act of laying the hand 
upon the victim on the altar. 
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Moreover, all Jews took a direct share in the 
ordinary services and worship of the temple ; a 
crowd of worshippers was always present at the 
daily morning and evening sacrifice wEich was 
offered np on behalf of the congregation; they 
^vaited either in meditation or in prayer while the 
high priest entered into the Holy Place to present 
the incense-offering, and when he came forth they 
received, with bowed head, the prio-'tly houedic- 
fcion ; they listened to the chant or ilu? Levjit;-, and 
at the conclusion of each section, when the priests 
sounded their silver trumpets, the whole multi- 
tude prostrated themselves.^ That Christ, further- 
more, observed the Jewish feasts has already been 
shown, and His own words as to the celebration 
of the Passover (Lk 22^^-) clearly show His attitude 
towards the sacrificial system ■ ■ ■ ■ J''.. . Then, 
again, several occasions are . > His dis- 

tinctly enjoining the fulfilment of the law of 
sacrifice: Mt 8^ (ef. Mk 1^, Lk 5^^) 5^-^^ 23^ Lk 
17^^ (cf. Jn 5**® 7^); and His reference to the 
shewhread in Mk 2^®, Lk 6^ is also to the point. 
Indeed one has hut to recall His instinctive desire 
to be ‘ in bis Father’s house ’ (Lk 2“^), His zeal for 
the ‘ house of prayer ’ (Lk 19^- His sense of the 
holy character of the sanctuary (Mt 23^'^}, His in- 
sistence on Ihe need of paying the temple tax (Mt 
17-^-), to realize how fully He acquiesced in the 
font c’in>orin-y conceptions regarding the temple 
and iL- uor.dup. 

But, on the other hand, there are references, 
equally decisive, though fewer in number, in which 
both the temple and its worship are regarded as of 
quite subordinate importance. Thus in Mt 12®, 
where Christ speaks of Himself as ‘greater than 
the temple,’ He was uttering words which, at all 
events to J ews, must have implied a depreciation 
of the temple ; in the same passage the quotation 
from Hos 6® ‘ I will ' lot sacrifice ’ 

(repeated in Mt 9^^) ■ ■ ■ > to the rela- 

tive imimportanee of sacrifice. Again, the parable 
of the Good Samaritan illustrates what Christ 
thought of the prie-'fliood (Lk 10®^) ; and most 
striking is His v(‘pl\ lo ilio'^e who lavished praise 
on the beauty oi' lIIo Icnipdo: ‘Verily, I say unto 
you. There shall not he left one stone upon another, 
that shall not he thrown down ’ (Mt 24% Mk 13^'®, 
Lk 2P* ®), in connexion with which must he taken 
Jn ‘ Neither in this mountain nor in Jerusalem 
shall y\i worship the Father.’ f 

This twofold, and apparently contradictory, atti- 
tude of Christ towards tlie temple and its worship 
has also a twofold oxplamition. There can be little 
doubt, in the first place, ihai Christ’s realization 
of the relatively minor importance of the temple 
and its worship stood in the closest relation to His 
second coming (rrapovcrla) and the doctrine of the 
last things. This is very distinctly seen in that 
it is immediately after the prediction of the de- 
struction of the temple (Mt 24% Mk 13^, Lk 21®) J 
that He recounts the signs which shall precede His 
second coming (see esp. Mt 25®^®^*, cf. 2 Th 2 i-^ 2 j . 
the near approach of the end (Mt 24^^) emphasized 
the temporary character of the temple and all that 
pertained to it.§ In the second place, it is to be 

* See Bousset, R/iUcii'on ffps Jitd&nimm, p. 

t This attitude of Christ to\\'ar<ls the temple and its worship 
receives corroboration in an exceedingly interesting fragment 
of a lost Gospel, rlihcovered at Oxyrhynchus, which contains an 
account of a visit of Christ and His disciples to the temple ; they 
meet there a Pharisee who reproaches them with neglecting 
to perform the usual purification ceremony Before entering the 
‘holy place’ CP^esumahlv the Court of the' Israelites is meant). 
Christ, in replv. emphasizes the need of inward purity, com- 
pared with which the outward ceremonial is as nothing (cf. 
Mt 2325- 26^ Lk 11S7*40). ^ 

t On the ‘ Abomination of Desolation * see Cheyne in Encye, 
BibL i. cols. 21-23. 

§ This was in direct contradiction to i^e .Tc\ii'5h hel'pf in the 
inviolability of the temple, see JTos. Zf./ \ i. v, 2 ; cf. Bousset, 
op. dt. p. 97 ; cf. Ac 7^* 


explained by the ever- widening conceptions which 
Christ experienced regarding His Person and work. 
In the early part of His ministry the influence of 
Jewish up-briiigi’ig and environment was strongly 
marked ; "but jis ilio realization of His own Divine 
Personality and the world-embracing character of 
His work grew more and more clear, all that was 
distinctively Jewish and of local colour receded 
into comparative insignificance- The evolution of 
Christ’s Divine consciousness brought with it a 
new iier^poctivc, which revealed Him to Himself 
not merely as Eing of the Jews, hut also as the 
Divine Saviour of the world (cf. Mt 24^^). 

Cleansing of the temple. — This episode, together 
with the triumphal entry into Jerusalem, is one of 
the few events (apart from the story of the Passion) 
recorded by all four Evangelists ; this is significant, 
for its importance can scarcely he exaggerated. 
There are slight variations in the four accounts, 
but the substantial fact is identical in each (Mt 
2112-17 1115-18, Lk 19^®* ^®, Jn 2^^“^^). It is neces- 

sary to realize clearly that this act of ‘ cleansing ’ 
(the expression is quite misleading) belonged to a 
definite course of action marked out by Christ for 
Himself, and that it formed the last great act [the 
narrative in Jn. being misplaced] of His public 
ministry prior to the Passion. It is therefore im- 
portant to connect it with the leading events of 
the few months preceding it. 

According to Mk., which ma> 1 ■ d- .1 r.- 
offering the earliest and most \:. 'y 
account, that which definitely and ’ ■ ■ . ' 

marked the final breach between Chr:_ ■ ; 
ecclesiastical authorities was the question of ^ Sab- 
bath observance (cf. Burkitt, The Gospel History 
and its Transmission, p. 68 ff.) ; the controversy 
on this subject culminated in the healing of the 
man with the withered hand on the Sabbath (Mk 
3^®"*). This occurred in the country under the juris- 
diction of Herod Antipas, i.e. d :*/. 'he Galilsean 
ministry, which had as one notable re- 

sults the adhesion to Christ of the masses. It was 
onaccount ' d, that i lie roligbHi'i. 

authorities *. ■ ■ get help I'l'orn ilie 

secular arm, if this movement, so dangerous from 
their point of view, was to be checked. For this 
reason they appealed to the Herodians (Mk 3®) ; 
their appeal was evidently successful, for Christ 
found it necessary to leave Galilee, and to remain 
in such parts of the country as were outside the 
jurisdiction of Herod Antipas ; thu- freeing Him- 
self from the molestations of the IJorodiaur. Dur- 
ing this time the multitudes flocked to Him ; hut 
His main purpose consisted in preparing His dis- 
ciples for what was to come. Tlsi- [ii-eparjii i-i-i 
went on for some months. Then('liri'i 
to go up to Jerusalem for the Passover and appear 
publicly once more,* though He knew what the 
result must be, and did not hide it from His dis- 
ciples (10®^’®^). He thereupon entered Jerusalem 
publicly, accompanied by His followers (IP®^), and 
the next day the ‘cleansing’ of the temple took 
place. That is to say, in the cycle of events just 
referred to, the ‘cleansing’ formed the climax. 
Now, the essence of practical Judaism, according 
to the ideas of the religious official classes, consisted, 
above all things, in the strict observance of the 
Sabbath, and the due and regular carrying out of 
the sctcriflciaZ system. Christ had dealt with the 
former of these, as referred to above ; and, in 
making it a real blessing, had of necessity run 
directly counter to the traditional rules of observ- 
ance; that is to say, while holding firmly to the 
spirit of the Law, He abrogated the Sabbath in the 
old Jewdsh sense of the word. The ‘cleansing’ of 
the temple denotes His intention of doing the same 

* As Judasa was not under the jurisdiction of Herod Antipas, 
Christ would be more unfettered in His action there. 
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with the other prime mark of practical Judaism, 
viz. the sacrificial system. That this is really the 
inner meaning of the ‘cleansing’ of the temple, 
the following considerations will show : 

(i.) Excepting on this ' v h-i!, '-‘ere was no 
meaning in Christ’s acti< ; i -c O-"' r Court, or 
‘ Court of the Gentiles,’ where the ‘cleansing’ took 
place (see above, ii. 1), was not ‘ sacred ’ soil ; it 
cannot, therefore, have been on account of profana- 
tion of the temple that Christ acted as He did. 
The sheep and oxen, doves, and money-changers, 
were all absolutely essential for t h-o • ?"\ * \:j on of 
the sacrificial system of the time ; ( I s • i - ■ - , ‘ ; I ■ ? • s was 
too significant to be misunderstood. — (ii.) The stress 
laid in each of the three Synoptics on the temple 
being a ‘ house of prayer,’ seems to point in the same 
direction. There is some significance, too, in the 
dialogue which took place very shortly after be- 
tween our Lord and one of the scribes (Mt 12^®}, when 
the latter says : ‘ . and to love his neighbour 

as himself, is much more than whole hiinn-olicrbig^ 
and sacrifices,’ — words which Ciirist ch-cribe> 
‘discreet.’ — (iii.) The event took place just before 
the Feast of the Passover, i. e. at a time when the 
sacrificial animals w^ould be crowding in as they 
did at no other time of the year. This made 
Christ’s action all the more •’* ' The 

whole belief and attitude o'' ■ y and 

poop!-- Ti-;: a I -ling ibe sacrifices were such that the 
a -I ‘OM i,i latter was an indispensable 

if < teaching was to have practical 

and permanent results. Vast as the number of 
public, official sacrifices were, those of private indi- 
viduals were of an infinitely gTeater number ; it was 
these latter that formed one of the characteristic 
marks of the worship at Jerusalem. 

‘ Here, day after day, whole crowds of victims were slaugh- 
tered and whole masses of flesh burnt ; and when any of the 
high festivals came round, there was such a host of sacrifices to 
dispose of that it was scarcely possible to attend to them all, 
notwithstanding the fact that there were thousands of i>riests 
officiating on the occasion. But the people of Israel saw, in the 
punctilious observance of this worship, the principal means of 
securing for themselves the favour of their God’ (Schiirer, HJI* 
n. i. 298). 

These eonsideration.s seem to show that the 
■' (■I'-jiM'i’ig ’ of the temple really did connote an 
'miOM' io". in the mind of Christ to nliiogJib' unJiroly 
the Jewish sacrificial system ; if tbi- " luu it 

meant, it is difficult to see any point in it at all. 
In how far Christ intended to mark Himself out 
as Him in whom was hereafter to be centred a 
purified, spiritual ‘ sacrificial system,’ — or, in other 
words, what the relations were betAveen the 
‘cleansing’ of the temple and the words spoken 
in the upper chamber, ‘ This is my body,’ ‘ This is 
my blood,’ — is a q^uestion which cannot be dealt 
with here. 

If the riioriiiing of the Cleansing of the Temple 
here ji(i\ !»>? correct, it will at once be seen 

that few actions of our Lord possessed greater 
significance. 

T.Tiitmi - 1 . Bv-'-l ■« -i.-, various works referred to above, 

th'‘ ‘ J ' ooks is recommended : Fergusson, 

Tiif. V- ' ■/. - I ondon, 1878 ; Warren and Oonder, 

■'■/ ■ ■ H ■/ I* t ‘ ‘ ‘ Jerusalem, ’pp. 117-341, London, 

18 ' *1 : I I'. . '» ' / ■ . !» Berlin, 1888; Benzinger, Heh. 

Arch^ pp. 402-404, Leipzig, 1894; Glermont-Ganneau, Archceo- 
logical Researches in Palestine, chs. iv.-vii., London, 1899; Box 
in JSncye. JBibl. iv. 494S-4956 (tor the services of the temple), 
London. lOO.*] ; Sandai . Sacro<i Sites of the Gospels, pp. 106-117, 
Oxford, 19".} ; Babelon, Manual of Oriental Antir}uifiee,c}a. vii., 
London, 1906. \y. O. E. OesTERLEY. 

TEMPTATION. — The word Treipd^oj (noun Tree- 
paar/ads, Lk 4^® 8^® 22^, Mt 6^® 26"^^ ; intensive form 
iKireipd^ta, Lk 10^, Mt 4"^) has a neutral, a good, 
and a had sense. It may mean simply ‘to try,’ 
‘make trial of,’ ‘test,’ ior the purpose of ascer- 
taining the quality of a man, wnat he thinks, or 
how he will behave himself ; hut usually there is 


either a good (J' A. also Mt 22*^) or a bad 

intent. In the ■ means to solicit to sin, 

to tempt. That the AA^ord may he used in the 
Avider sense, even ivhen rendered ‘tempt,’ must not 
he forgotten. In Ja E- Mei'iph.i is used of 
trial generally, the issue <•; is intended to 

be the eroAAm of life ; but in ‘ tempted ’ is used 
in the sense of solicited to sin ; and the Avriter 
very iMiijiliaiicallA asserts, ‘ God cannot be tempted 
(dxetpu'.-roi) '.%!(■! \.;vil, and he himself temptetli no 
man.’ This statement seems to be contradicted by 
Jesus’ quotation from Dt 6^® in His ansAver to the 
second tvmpt.diui' in Mt 4’, as Avell as by the 
sixth p(‘i'iiun ni ilie Lord’s Prayer (Mt 6^®) ; but 
tempting God does not mean soliciting Him to sin, 
but trying His justice and patience, challenging 
Him to give proof of His perfection to such a 
degree as to incur His displeasure, and to expose 
oneself to His judgment ; and the temptations 
into Avhich God is asked not to lead us, are the 
circumstances or the states of mind Avdiich, though 
to the strong they might prove the opportunities of 
winning ‘ the crowm of life ’ (Ja l^y), to weakness 
maybe the occasions of failure ar 1 
This weakness of His disciples, •' c i h l:'.g 
their good intentions, Jesus recognizes in His 
warning in Gethsemane (Mt 26^^), and commends 
their fidelity to Him in the trying experiences they 
had shared vith Him (Lk 22^). To the enthusi- 
astic but shalloAv^ hearers of His Avords He affiniied 
that trials (persecution, etc.) would prove morally 
fatal (Lk 8^®). The cares and ric’ ■ ’ ’■ 

of this life He regarded as ■ ■ ■ 

higher life. NoteAvoithy is the empliasis He lays 
on the peril of Avealth (Mt 19^®; That Jesus dis- 
covered the moral peril in which Judas Avas placed 
from the very first indications of distrust and dis- 
loyalty to Himself, is suggested by Jn 6'^®* Avhich 
shows also the danger He feared for the other 
disciples. His repeated references to His coming 
betrayal (Mt 17^ 20^® 26^), His plain allusion to the 
presence of the traitor at the Last Supper (Lk 22^^), 
His giving the sop to Judas (Jn 13^), may all be 
regarded as loAung endeavours to strengthen him 
against temptation ; and even when all ^ these 
efforts had proved vain, what good was still in him 
Ava.« appeal ed to in the r ” s ' Tietrayest 

thou the Ron of Man AV i • . /i. . Peter, 

too, was “ f ■.'I :i the temptation that threat- 
ened him .J.\ -JO' and Jesus, who feared his 
fall through his self-confident Aveakness, hoped for 
his recovery, and the help lie could be to others 
after his recovery, because He belie A’^ed in the 
power of His own intercessory prayer. 

Jesus Himself Avas both tried and tempted. He 
seems to confess His own liability to temptation 
when He refuses the epithet ‘good’ (Lk 18^®), 
although He never confesses to have fallen before 
temptation ; and the attitude He assumes to sinners 
implies His own sinlessness. The writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (4^®) states His moral posi- 
tion in the AVords, ‘ in all - i » -1 like as aa^c 
are, yet Avithout sin’ ; and Pi-.r.l -'M-' os to indicate 
this 1 i;il -il i I \ ' < • ( emptation Avithout the actuality of 
sin ii! i Ik- 1 .!; r.. - ‘ ‘ in the likeness of sinful flesh’ (Ro 
8®). bn. Luke's statement that the tempter ‘de- 
parted from him for a season’ (4^®), and Jesus’ own 
reference to the temptations (Lk 22^) Avhich His 
disciples had endured Avith Him, shoAv tliat the ex- 
perience in the wilderness was not solitary. It is 
not improbable even that the narratiA'Os of the 
TemptaW (Mt 4^“ih Mk Lk, are a 

summary of a succession of moral trials through 
which Jesus in the course of His ministry passed, 
or at least that this record of an early experience 
has been coloured by reminiscence =1 of later ex- 

g eriences. Re this as it may, Ave can find in the 
rospels indications of similar trials of His fidelity 
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to God. The desire of the people for healing (Jn 
4^®) and bread (6“^), the demand of His enemies for 
a sign (jMt 16^), the attempt to make Him a king 
(Jn 6^®), may be rogartlcd as illustrations of the 
three kinds of temx)ratioii recorded. A careful 
study of the record of the early ministry (in Jn 
2-4) warrants the assumption that Jesus was 
tempted by His enthusiasm (which see) to force the 
issue between Him and His enemies premaiureh', 
and that the reserve in language and restraint in 
action He displayed as soon as He had discovered 
this peril, are to be regarded as a conquest over 
leiniAation. His ‘escapes,’ as Bruce calls them 
(Jjyeii Face, ch. yH.), were intended, in the 
later part of His Galil 3 ean ministry at least, not 
only to secure quiet for the training of the Twelve, 
but to withdraw Him from the danger threatened 
by His enemies. Had He run ri^s before His 
hour, He would have fallen before what seems to 
be indicated by the Second Temptation (Mt 4®* ®). 
His OA\Ta family were a source of moral peril to 
Him. His words to His mother in Cana (Jn 2“^) 
are explicable only if in her request He found a 
suggestion of evil, that He should use His mirac- 
ulous power at the bidding of His natural affec- 
tion instead of at God’s command alone. The 
completeness of His repudiation of the claims of 
His mother and brethren upon Him in relation to 
His public ministry indicates how intensely He 
felt this peril (Mt 12^- ^^). The attempt to influence 
Him was nevertheless renewed by His brethren, 
w’hen they advised Him to go up to the feast and 
so manifest Himself to the world ( Jn 7^* Peter 
was rebuked as the Tempter (Mt 16^) almost 
immediately after being commended as the Con- 
fe.'-.'sor, becciusc he sought to turn Jesus from His 
sacrifice. May His refusal of the request of the 
Syrophcenician woman (Mt 15-^’^) not have been 
due to the fear lest a ministry of healing among 
the Gentiles might divert Him from the path of 
sacrifice to which He knew that His Father called 
Him? The request of the Greeks also (Jn 12^^) 
stirred so deep emotion, because it seemed to suggest 
the possibility of an escape from the Cross, which 
had to be rejected as a I I io'i. The same 
temptation in its most aci: »■ 'Mr:'! p'-r-o’ir- itself in 
the Agony (which see) in i.r* (*. 

Tests or trials which were not felt by Jesus as 
temptations, but which were intended by His 
enemies either to discredit Him with the multitude 
or to obtain some ground of aceua.i’f ,*■■■■ 
Him, were the qiie-^tioii^ addressed to 3 1' * < - ■ i ' ■ 
tribute to Cic-ar, the resurrection, and t]'<‘ 
commandment (Mt 22^®’^), and divorce M*’’,. Tlii- 
man mth the withered hand in the synogo^e (Lk 
6®' J) was a trap set for Him, to involve Him in the 
guilt of Sabbatli-hreaking ; so also was the w^oman 
taken in adultery ( Jn 8®), that He might either by 
His severity estrange the people, or by His laxity 
be shown to be in oppo^sition to the Mosaic law. 
The sufferings and sorrows Jesus passed through 
were Divinely appointed trials that He might learn 
obedience, and so be made perfect (He 5® 2^") ; but 
it is not necessary here to illustrate this discipline 
in detail (see Struggles of Soul). To the data 
from the (Gospels here presented, a few observations 
may be added regarding the possibility, the neces- 
sity, and the nature of temptation in Jesus’ life. 

As God cannot be tempted, the liability of Jesus 
to temptation proves that there was a Divine 
Kenosis (whidi see) involved in the incarnation of 
the Son of God. Jesus could he tempted, because 
He was limited in knowledge, subject to emotion, 
and undergoing a moral development. Omniscience 
has an insight into the moral character of all con- 
duct, and a foresight into the moral issues of 
all choice, which exclude even the possibility of 
temptation ; omnipotence has such a command 


over ail its moral resources that its moral efforts 
can never involve any moral strain, such as is ex- 
perienced in temptation ; omniscience and omni- 
potence, therefore, cannot know the disturbance of 
feeling which is possible to limited knowledge 
and power. To ascribe these Divine attributes to 
the incarnate Son of God is to deny His liability to 
temptation, and to make His moral development a 
semblance and not a reality. Liability to tempta- 
tion, necessary to moral development, does not, 
however, imply any necessity to sin. There may be 
growth unto perfection, with a constant choice of 
good. Temptation does not arise only in a sinful 
nature. Natural instincts and appetites, which 
are morally neutral, become sinful only when seen 
to be in conflict with the will of God as revealed in 
conscience. The opinions, sentiments, and desires 
of sinful men may become the occasions of tempta- 
tion to a sinless nature. T ijii'"-- is not sin, 

involves no necessity of sin. i; brings the 

possibility of sin. 

It was necessary for the fulfilment of Christ’s 
vocation as the Saviour of men that He should be 
tempted without sin. His moral teaching gains 
force from His moral example, and He can be a 
moral example to us only because He passed 
through a human moral development. His own 
moral struggles enable Him to feel with us in ours 
(He 4^®). To condemn the sin of mankind (Bo 8^) 
it was needful for Him not only to suff'er for sin, 
but also to overcome sin by withstanding its 
assaults. 

The nature of His temptation was determined by 
His unique vocation. The lower passions and 
appetites seem never to have assailed Him. He 
Avas tempted to abuse His miraculous power, His 
privileged position, His supreme authority as Son 
of God, to fulfil the popular expectations instead 
of His own ideal of the Messiahship, to shrink 
from the agony and desolation of the Cross. His 
temptations transcended the common experience 
as much as He Himself did ; but, though possible 
to Him alone, they were as real for Him as are the 
lower t --‘nu .1 m I i o - 1 ^ f or other men. See, further, the 
follow;*:^ ii‘. 

^ ■ ■ . r * . Anal. ch. v. ; Dods, The Prayer that 

Ti ’ ‘ ; Liddon, JBLS 612; Ullniann, Sinless- 

ntao iv '.'t'oewj, 264 ff.; W. O. E. Newholt, Gospel of 

Experience, 98 ; J. J>. Jones, EUtrs of Life, 92 ; T). FiJi-Af mUih-. 
Pound in the Spirit, 33 ; W. H. M. H. Aitken, T* Hill' id inn 
Toil, 1-205 ; G. A. Smith, Forgiveness of Sins, 51 ; J. Stalker, 
The Four Men, 29. ALFRED E. GaRVIE. 

TEMPTATION (in the Wilderness). — [On the 
general subject of temptation see preced. article]. 
The continuousness and variety of our Lord’s temp- 
tations have probably been obscured by the circum- 
stance^ that attention has been concentrated upon 
one episode in His life which i ■ hnown 

as * The Temptation.’ This inci- 
dent is fully related in Mt. ' , . ■ ■ \.\. (4^'^^), 

mentioned in Mk. (l^^. ^nd omitted from the 
Fourth Gospel. St. Mark’s account is of the 
briefest : ‘ And straightway the Spirit urges him 
forth into the desert. And he was in the desert 
forty days, tempted hy Satan ; and he was with 
the wild beasts; and the angels ministered to 
him.’* The mention of ‘wild beasts,’ which is 

S ecnliar to Mark, is usually supposed to be intro- 
uced for the purpose of accentuating the solitari- 
ness of J esus, and His remoteness from all human 
aid. But Professor Bevan {Trans, of JSoc. of Hist. 
TheoL 1901-2) finds in this mention the key to 

‘desert^ is possibly that known as Ouarnnlanin. from 
ihei forty days, and since the 12th cent, i radii iorjally ju-cepted 
as the same, a few miles from Jericho ; or a may liave been, as 
Conder thinks, some miles farther south — ^the drearj'^ desert 
which extends between the Dead Sea and the Hebron moun- 
tains. See his picturesque description, pp. 213 to 214 of his 
Handbook 
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the whole incident. It seems that in the East, 
or at any rate in Persia, there is a traditional 
custom, called ‘ the subjugation of the jinnJ In 
order to achieve this victory the candidate retires 
to a desert place, fasts for forty days, and when 
the jinns appear in the forms of a lion, a tiger, 
and a dragon, he must hold his ground fearlessly. 
Doing so, power over the demons is attained. 
'The conclusion,’ saj^s Professor Be van, 'which 
we may draw from these facts is that the story of 
rlu* ToM’jMjuion, in its original form, was a de- 
'■c»'ipTi()i! c' a practice by means of which it was 
believed that man could acquire the power of con- 
trolling the demons.’ The analogy is !**!■ -I ■ i_. 
Our Lord in this critical conflict with u:-. 

' bind the strong man,’ and secured that in all 
future encounters He would conquer. But is there 
any evidence at all that the Persian custom pre- 
vailed among the Jews? Is there any ground for 
supposing either that our Lord would follow such 
a custom, or, on the other hand, that there is no 
foundation for the story of the Temptation in the 
facts of His career? And is not the simple ex- 
pression, 7}v fxerh rCov d'qpLtav, inadequate to suggest 
such a conflt ! <■.' d 

Order of I ■ . i M . . and Lk. the order 

of the second and third temptations is inverted, 
while the substance of them remains identical. 
The order followed by Mt. is generally accepted as 
correct. There seems to be an ascending scale in 
the temptations as recorded in the First Gospel, 
though Plummer (Lk 4^) says : ' The reasons given 
for preferring one order to the other are subjective 
and unconvincing. Perhaps neither Tvsicgi.-li-i 
professes to give any ,il order.’ 

Source of the sto7y. to all the 

accounts, Jesus was not accompanied by anyone 
during His temptation, the question naturally 
arises, How did the ki'-t’Ab'-lg'- «•! what took place 
become public prope’-.^ V To liiL there can be but 
one answer : Our Lord informed His disciples of 
what had taken place. That He should have done 
so is probable. At first, perhaps, they might not he 
prepared to understand the incident ; but after 
they had acknowledged Him as Messiah many 
questions as to His procedure must have arisen in 
their minds, and to these questions an account of 
His initial temptations was the best answer. 

Character of the incident . — The more clearly the 
reality of the Tempta"*- -I- ' ’ the less need 

does there seem for the tempter 

took a visible shape, or that any bodily transport 
to ‘ ' '-'i ’ or ' the wing of the temple’ 

took i' ' more difficult to determine 
whether such bodily transport was thought of by 
the Evangelists or is implied in their words. In 
Lk. the ' high mountain ’ is omitted except in so 
far as reference may be found to it in the word 
dvayayciiv. In the Gospel of the Hebrews there 
occurs a characteristic apocryphal embellishment ; 
' Forthwith my Mother the Holy Spirit took me 
by one of the hairs of my head and carried me 
away to the high mountain of Tabor.’ 

Its connexion . In rV th-‘ Gospels and 

in the developiin-r:i. of ojir li'.*. the Tempta- 

tion follows u]''>M i-i.' IhiM'-iii. i.'i His Baptism 
He had been called out of 

private into puolic life, summoned '-i '. k-- . ‘ 

men a v. ]ii< h could be filled by ir-:.*- 'i .. on- 
He wa- ( .‘I 111 1 1 jio‘ 1 ! the carpenter’s shop to redeem 

■ r, -Ml O. n '.bzmann (Life of Jesus, 143) says : ‘In old 
I - * . I I I i . ‘ - still inhabited the thickets beside the 

.[< t I ■: (.1-, s- V : ’he agje of Jesus the chief beast of prey in 
- !i',‘ >; - ill is, the jacjkaL But Mark's sole object 

in making* this addition would appear to have been the desire 
to bring into greater relief Jesus’ complete severance from 
human societj’’, with the idea of imparting more body to his 
description.’ f)r. Abbott's Cluey p. llo, is suggestive in this 
connexion. 
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a "world. The village youth was to represent in 
His person the wisdom, the holiness, the love, the 
authority of the Highest. How could He face this 
task ? By what hitherto untried methods accom- 
plish it ? He had no counsellor, example, or guide. 
None had as yet attempted or even adequately 
conceived the part He was to play. 

Its necessity . — The burden and glory, the hazard 
and intricacy and responsibility of His vocation 
must have stirred in His soul a ferment of emotions. 
O. Holtzmann may overstate the risk when he says 
{Life of Jesus, Eng. tr. 141) : ' There was a grave 
danger of His personal life being disturbed by so 
august a revelation, of its causing Him to plunge 
headlong into fantastic dreams of the future, and 
into acts of violence, with the object of realizing 
His dreams.’ Our Lord was not unprepared for 
the great vocation ; He must often have considered 
how He could best bring light and life to His fellow- 
countrymen, but now that He was actually launched 
on the work, all past thoughts must have seemed 
insufficient, and He felt that still His decisions were 
to be made. Solitixde was necessary. The Spirit 
that came upon Him in Baptism compelled Him to 
contemplate action, and in order that He might 
finally choose His path and His methods He must 
turn away from the expectant gaze and eager 
inquiries of John’s disciples and seek the solitude 
of the desert. 

Its conditions. — The intensity of our Lord’s 
emotion and the difficulty of decision are conveyed 
by the Evangelists’ statement that for forty days 
{i.e. for an unusually long period, 'forty’ being 
used as around number indicative of magnitude) 
He forgot to eat. This gives us the measure of 
His absorption in thought. The temptations in- 
deed are spoken of as if they occurred at the close 
of the forty days’ fast • naturally, because then 
only out of the turmoil of thought did these three 
possible lines of conduct become disengaged and 
present themselves as now fi.nally rejected. To 
one who atlequnfely conceives the stupendous task 
awaiting onr J.oni and the various methods of 
accompliR'limg it which He had often heard dis- 
cussed, no statement of His absorption in thought 
or of the strife of contending pleas will seem exag- 
gerated. 

Lines on which the Temptation proceeded. — The 
key to the Temptation is found in the necessity 
laid upon Jesus of definitely determining the 
liniu-ipk'." and methods of ibo gn'at work that 
aAvaiK'il ilim. There were riecO'^-.nily present to 
His mind as possible courses the various expecta- 
tions current among the people. Eventually these 

resented themselves in three great questions Am 

as Messiah lifted above human needs and trials ? 
What means may I legitimately use to convince 
the people of my claims ? What kind of Messianic 
kingdom and Messianic King am I to represent ? 
To each of these questions there was an answer 
present to the mind of the Lord, cherished by most 
of the people He was now to influence, and with 
much wich superficially commended it, but which 
He recognized as Satanic. 

The absence of the article before vUs has given rise to the idea 
that the temptations were not Messianic. A^inst this it has 
been pointed out that the predicate is regularly anarthrous. 
But Middleton (Gr. Article, p. 62) shows that ‘we sometimes 
find that the predicate of the has the Article,^ wher^ the 
subject i-. a personal lorononn or demonstrative, lyw, iru,ouT^,* 
( to. This rule is borne out by NT usage : see Mt 16^6 2063 2 /nj, 
Mk 31'' etc. Tor this and other reasons we should expect the 
Article here, if the meaning were, ‘ Tf thou art tlie Son of God, 


* ‘ It is only by travelling that one becomes aware how uni- 
versal is the application of the number 40 to the features of 
Oriental architecture. If there is a famous building with some- 
thing over a score ot columns, or a town with a like number of 
minarets, it will be stvled the hall of 40 columns or the city of 40 
towers’ (Arthur Arnold in Acaderrn/, 12 March 1831). ' “Forty 
nrieauB “ many”’ (Angus, Bille II midbook). 
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or, the Christ.’ The meaning rather is, ‘ If thou^art God’s Son ’ 
[the emphatic place being given to vios, ii uhs el -r. if this 
relationship to God be the determining element in your life. 
But this by no means excludes reference to His Messianic dignity, 
it rather implies it. It was as God’s Son He had been hailed 
at His baptism proclaiming His Messianic vocation, and fitly, 
because Di\’ine Sonship was that out of which the Messiahship 
sprang, and which underlay the whole vocation of Jesus as the 
Christ. 

First temptation . — The first temptation was to 
use for His own comfort and preservation the J 
powers committed to Him as Messiah. The cir- 
cumstances in which He found Himself lent im- 
mense force to the appeal. He found Himself 
faint and ready to perish. What a fiasco wonld 
His Messianic calling seem if He died ^ here in the 
wilderness, and how easy -■ >]■< hy n'- .I’i- »*r 

relief: ‘Say theword.’ ‘ IImv. .>■■!! ■!« -'yi.: -•. " 

to do ill deeds makes ill dori' ' Omo <■:! y 

in His life can He have suffered more acutely from 
this same temptation : only when He knew He 
could command ! wolvL*h\ui(ui> <if uiiycls to His aid, 
only when He wa- uuiined, * Me -.ivod others, him- 
self he cannot save.’ The use He might legiti- 
mately make of His powers as God’s Son must once 
for all be settled : and He settles it by recognizing 
that having taken human nature He must accept 
human conditions, and elevate human life not by 
facing life’s temptations on wholly different terms 
from the normal, but by accepting the whole 
human conflict: ‘Man lives— and I, being man, 
therefore live— not by bread only, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.’ 
He accei)ted absolutely the human condition with 
its entire dependence on God. Duty was more 
than food. His life was to be ruled by intima- 
tions of God’s will, not by fear of death by 
starvation. He, like all other men, was in God’s 
hand. 

Second temptation .— second temptation was 
to establish the Messianic claim by the performance 
of some astounding feat, such as leaping from the 
roof of the wing of the temple into the crow^ded 
courts below. Once for all our Lord had to settle 
by what methods His claim could be made good. 
That which the people so frecpiently demanded, ‘ a 
sign,’ must have suggested itself as a possible 
means of cons incing them. And it was an easy 
means, for wji- ii m'»i written in the book He ha^ 
pondered as His best guide : ‘ He shall give his 
angels charge concerning thee, and in their hands 
they shall bear thee up, lest haply thou dash thy 
foot against a stone’ (Ps 91“^-)? Were these 
words not prepared for this Messianic manifesta- 
tion? Could the people, ever craving for signs, 
be in any other way led to accept Him as God’s 
messenger? Might not His vvhole mission fail, 
might He not miss the accomplishment of God’s 
purpose, if He did not condescend to the weak- 
ness of His countrymen and grant them a sign? 
But now, as always, He saw the incongruity 
and insufficiency of such signs : ‘ an evil and ad- 
ulterous generation seeketh a sign, and no sign 
shall be given to it ’ (Mt 12^ H). But that which 
settles the matter in His own mind is the con- 
sideration that to attempt the performance of any 
such feat ’would be a tompting of God. He rebuts 
the temptation with iIk* wo!-»K, ‘Thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God.’ He perceived that He 
had no right to expect the protection of God in any 
course but tlic liiglie>t, in any course wliich His 
own conscience told Him was a short cub to His 
end. To abandon the region of man’.s actual needs 
and work 'vvoTid<‘r-> rud for tli(dr relief and as the 
revelation of ( lod " love;. Imi for rtjcic display, w'as. 
He felt, to trespass the Father’s intention-s. He 
could not count upon the Fatlier’s countenance and 
help if He departed in the slightest degree from 
His own highest ideal. Spii’itual ends must be 


attained by spiritual means, however slow and 
uncertain these seem. ^ i i i i 

Third temptation . — The third question which had 
now once for all to be settled was, W^hat kind of 
kingdom must the Messiah establish ? Shall it be 
a kingdom of this world, such as many expected 
and would pioinpi 1\ aid Him to secure ? The glory 
of the kii gdiusii- ui' the earth had a present lustre 
all its own. There was in their power and oppor- 
tunity an appeal to beneficent ambition not easily 
resisted. What might not be accomplished for the 
down-trodden, the heavily-taxed, the outcast, the 
d-, -pri-'i'iL; He had Himself groaned with the 
ui‘ !!;■' countrymen under the unrighteous 
exactions of fraudulent publicans ; why not win 
for His people '■ freedom? More 

than once this . '■ ■ ■■ ' ■ in the attempts 

of the multitude to make Him a king. But our 
Lord ■ ■ ■ ’ that for Him to depart from the 

idea c a spiritual kingdom in which God 

should be acknowledged would be to serve Satan. 
The craving for earthly dominion was inextricably 
mixed up with 'worldly ambitions, and could only 
he gr.'i lined by the use of means alien to the Divine 
Spirit . He felt such a kingdom to he iiu omp.'ilihle 
with ili(‘ >ole and exclusive service of God — not 
that all earthly kingdoms are necessarily Satanic, 
but His calling was to introduce the true reign of 
God among men. He saw that in order to win 
earthly dominion He would require to appeal to 
evil passions and use such means as the sword- 
in a word, to avail Himself of the aid of evil. This 
was impossible. 

Literature.— T he various Commentaries on the and 

the Lives of Christ; Liddon, JBamp. Lect.^ p. .’>12 1 .; J!n.- 
Times, m. [1891] 118 fi., xiv. [1903] 389 ff. ; J:xpu,^'fhr, \ ;i.. 
[1876] 821 ff.; Trench, Studies v. ' ^ ' . "V. H. Brook- 
field, Serm. 252, 262, 275; T. • ■ '■* with Serm. 

219,238,265; \ B o-, Waiting upon God, 107 ; H. Wace, 

Sonne Central /' i •,•■■■ ' • , 59-132; Th. Zahn, 

Bread and Salt from the W 1. 

Marcus Dods. 

TENT {oKTjy'tj ). — The light shelter of the nomad, 
here to-day and away to-morrow, is an apt symbol 
of what is fleeting and transitory. This lends the 
suggestion of irony to our Lord’s phrase (Lk 16^) 

‘ eternal tents." The notion of transiency is uiiper- 
most also in 2 Co 5^* ^ {oktjvos). 

The ordinary Eastern tent is made of black 
goats’ -hair cloth, spun and woven by the women 
with very primitive implements. The women pitch 
the tents, and on removing they strike and pack 
them for the : r > . T’ e roof is supported by 
three rows of ■ ' ; * ■ i ■ : ■ • , posts, from 6 feet to 8 
feet in height, the miciaie row being highest. It is 
stretched by cords fastened to the edges, and at- 
tached to pegs driven firmU' into the ground. The 
‘ walls ’ are hung like curtain.- round the eaves, and 
a breadth of cloth across the tent cuts off the 
women’s compartment from that open to the public. 
It is an effective shelter from the sun. When wet, 
the cloth shrinks and becomes quite waterproof. 
oKrfVT^ may also mean a hut, booth, or other temjio- 
rary structure, like those made by the Arabs of el- 
^lUeh from the reeds that abound in the marshes 
close by the base of Hermon. Peter was doubtless 
familiar with these rude peasant structures, the 
leafy shelters erected on the roofs for cool retreat 
, in summer, and the booths for the Feast of Taber- 
nacles (]\It IT"* etc.). W. Ewing. 

TERAH. — Father of Abraham ; named as a link 
in our Lord’s genealogy (Lk 3^^}. 

TESTAMENT. — 1. The Gr. word BiaBrjKr), tr. 
‘covenant’ Lk AV, ‘testament’ Mt 26-® ll Mk 
14-^ Lk 22-° AV and RVm, is in RV, U. cc. , uniformly 
‘ covenant.’ The last of these passages is bracketed 
by WH as a ‘very early interpolation.’ The word 
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does not occur elsewhere in the Gospels. The 
rendering ‘ covenant ’ (wdi. see) is n!iipii‘‘«-!3oii.ihly 
right : ‘ testament ’ has come from the Lab. Versions. 

2. In classical literature di,ad'/)K7) denoted a will, 

1 . ■ ■ . Ise (Ar. Av. 440, if an 

■ s ■■■ V ' {-reek will, however, was 

. > ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ : rather than a will in 

the Roman [i.e. the modern) sense. In it the 
conditions of inheritance were, indeed, in the first 
place at the sole discretion of the testator, but it 
was publicly and solemnly executed, and thereupon 
at once became absolute, irrevocable, and unalter- 
able. 

3. The LXX translators adopted the word as the 
a-cii! of the Heb. nna. The following con- 

"bh'nn ion- are supposed to have influenced their 
choice : — {a) dLa0'/}K7j represented essentially a ' one- 
sided covenant,’ awd-nKT] (the ordinary word) a 
mutual one ; (6) diad^KT) was charged with religious 
ideas, inasmuch as the Greek will conveyed the 
religious institutions as well as the property of the 
family (cf. the similar ease of the Hebrew ‘ birth- 
right’). It n:,!y :;’so have been used, in 

the popular -i-.h.-'; it;’ (i. in a wider sense than 
that of a will , ■ . 

4. (a) The special reference in Lk [= Ps 

105®^* ?] is to the covenant with Abraham (Gn 15. 
17). (5) The words of Mt 2628, Mk 143^ [Lk 2220] 
are plainly drawn from Ex 24®. The addition of 
‘ new’ (A V , RVm) in Mt. and Mk., 11. cc., has small 
MS aii1li.)v;i y. and is rejected in RV text: it is 
due 10 I Co 11 Yet the idea of a * new covenant ’ 
had been the theme of OT prophets (cf. Jer 31®^®’* 
etc, ), and its application to the Christian covenant 
was in current u-o ,\ \ •••(;.. Npostles : the ‘old’ 
covenant in the 'Mp'ic-i was the Mosaic 

not the Abrahamic (2 Co 3®, He 9^® etc.), and the 
allusion to Ex 24® seems tacitly to suggest the 
same contrast here. 

Com. on Galatians, y. 349 fE.; 
W ■ . ! ■ ■ - Hastings’ I>B, artt. ‘Cfovenant,’ 

‘Testament.* F. S. RaNKEH. 

TETRARCH {rsrpdpxv^ is the classical form, but 
in NT the MS evidence is strongly in favour of 
rerpa&pxns [Tisch., WH, and Nestle]). — The title is 
used in the Gospels of Antipas (Mt 14^, Lk 3^* 9’^), 

and of Philip and Lysanias (Lk 3^). Originally it 
denoted the ruler of a fourth part of a country 
or province. Euripides {Ale. 1154) is the earliest 
writer to use the term rerpapxta-j and applies it to 
Thc-saly, w'hich in primitive times was divided for 
civil ad'mini-^lration into four districts. This ar- 
rangement was restored in the constitution given 
by Philip of Macedon (Demos. Philipp, iii. 26, where 
the word is clearly technical and free from the 
doubt in which E'.irljii'b - lc;nes it). A similar 
system was met v- ii h i'l i '•al.ii where each of the 
three tribes had its four tetrarchs (Strabo, 430, 
566 f.). Pompey afterwards reduced the number 
to three, one tor each tribe, but retained the 
original title (AjDpian, Mithridat. 46), Thence- 
forward, if not at an even earlier date, the name 
lost its olymological riKjMuing, and could be applied 
to any ]) 0 tty deiHmdent prince. <ubordiriate in rank 
to king< Inir enjoying -om(‘ of the i)rorogatives of 
■■ ■■ ■■■;.•!'/ (Cic.' pro Milone, xxviii. 76; Hor. 
" ii'.' 12; Tac. Ann. xv. 25; et al.). Such 
tetrarchs seem to have been numerous, especially 
in Syria. Antony conferred the title upon both 
Herod and his brother Phasael (Jos. Ant. xiv. 
xiii. 1, BJ I. xii. 5) ; but the rank was almost 
purely titular, and left them inferior in dignity to 
the high priest, Hyreanus II. In B.C. 30 another 
brother, Pheroras,' was made tetrarch of Persea 
(Jos. Ant. XV. X. 3), the nominal honour being 
maintained on an income granted by Herod him- 
self. In the Gospels the etymological signification 
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of the term has evaporated. For, though Herod 
divided his kingdom into four parts, the one 
assigned to Salome consisted merely of a palace 
wdth the revenue of certain so-called free towms, 
and was in po sense a tetrarchy. With this excep- 
tion, his kingdom was divided into three parts, 
and the title of ‘ tetrarch ’ was conferred by the 
will of Rome upon Antipas and Philip, wEilst that 
of ‘ ethnareh,’ or recognized head of a nation, 
w^as similarly bestow'ed upon Archelaus. On tw'o 
occasions Antipas is styled ‘ king ’ (Mt 14®, cf. 14^, 
Mk 6 ^^* 22 * 26 f.) . and the obvious explanation is that 
his subjects w^ere encouraged, and some of them 
perhaps disposed, to speak of him by the higher 
title, for wdiich Rome had substituted a low’-er, 
without any allusion to its strict meaning. Simi- 
larly in the case of Lysanias. He w^as ruler of the 
district of Ahila in the Lebanon, w^hich had been 
severed from the kingdom of Itursea on the execu- 
tion of Lysanias I. in B.c. 36. That kingdom w'as 
in the course of time broken up into three parts, of 
wFich Abilene formed one, with another Lysanias 
as its tetrarch (Jos. Ant. XVIII. vi. 10, XIX. v. 1 ; 
CIG 4521, 4523). The term may have been selected 
because of the smallness of the district in com- 
parison with the earlier ■ I it j)reserves 

no record of the division ■ ■ . . ■ ■ i ■ ' ^ or associa- 
tion of tribes into four parts. In the Gospels the 
tetrarch is merely a petty prince, dependent upon 
Rome for the retention of his few emblems of 
sovereignty, whilst encouraged to self-repression 
and loyal service by an occasional | ' » a 

higher dignity. IJ. . \b * •. 

TEXT OF THE GOSPELS.—l. The problem.— 

All true criticism must begin by taking ^ -r «■ 

of, and as far as possible accounting lo*’. •■v:- !>!:• 
facts. The leading facts in regard to the text of 
the Gospels may be briefiy stated as follows : 

(i.) A Greek text substantially the same as the 
text underlying the AV has been almost univer- 
sally accepted by Christendom as the authentic 
Greek text from about the year A.D. 350 till the 
development in modern times of the critical study 
of the text of the NT. This text is found in the 
great mass of existing Greek MSS, and was used 
by almost all ecclesiastical wu*iters from Chrysos- 
tom onwards. Translated into Syriac, under the 
name of the Peshitta version, it was used by most 
of the S\r:/r -jn-Mkisi;.; Churches from at least the 
4th eeiiT. ouwj:r«:-. I ’ was the only Greek text 
printed on the revival of learning in the West, and 
received the name of TextU'f (TR) from 

an expression used in the pro'. in the second 
Elzevir edition, 1633 : ‘ textum ergo babes nunc ab 
omnibus receptum, in quo nihil immutatum aut 
corruptum damns.’ 

(ii.) Against this general unanimity in regard 
to the Greek text must be set the fact that the 
Churches of the West read the Gospels in the 
Latin translation of Jerome (A.D. 384), according 
to a text substantially different from the TR. 
Moreover, existing MSS and Patristic quotations 
of the earlier Latin versions differed from the TR 
even more fundamentally, and similar types of 
text are found to have been very widely spread, 

speaking in a sense, and occur in 

some importan' ii* i lany ancient Versions, 

and in the quotations of many Christian writers, 
especially in the earliest times. This text {or, 
more correctly speaking, texts of this type) has 
been named ‘ Western ’ ; and, although it has long 
been well known that the term is not exclusively 
applicable in s ; --o. '-ii! sense (indeed, it is 

quite possible ili.'ii ,i\ Ira-' *-ome members of this 
Lamily may have had their rise in the East), yet 
for the sake of convenience it must for the present 
be employed. 
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(iii.) But a few of our earliest Greek MSS, sup- 
ported by the q^uotations of the most scholarly 
Fathers of the earlier centuries, and by a few 
Versions, present a different text, which has com- 
mended itself on its intrinsic merits, as well as on 
account of its proved antiquity, to most modern 
critical scholars: it forms the base of 
all the modern critical editions, and of our 
RV. 

2. The Received Text. — A text substantially the 
same as the TR has been called by Dean Burgon 
and Ms school the ‘ Traditional Text ’ ; by Dr. 
Hort (in the Introduction * to \Yestcott and Hort’s 
The Neiv Testament in the Original Greek) the 
‘ Syrian ’ Text. Hort also suggests the name 


V4ntiochian,G^ b*'-!! ii-i n risb’- . because it avoids 
any chance of ..l;;! ".e totally distinct 

Syriac versions. For reasons that will be explained 
later on in this article, Hort considers that the 
Antiochian text ahords practically no evidence for 
the reconstruction of the original Greek of the 
NT, and he may therefore be considered as the 
most extreme opponent of the TR. In his opinion 
{Introduction^ § 185) the Antiochian text must be 
the result of a recension in the proper sense of the 
word, a work of attempted criticism, performed 
deli b'-ijitiely by editors and not merely by scribes.’ 
He j'ui\l‘(‘,r « - two stages in the revision, 

and thinks 5' I'."- s ■ .i the final process was com- 
pleted by 350 or thereabouts, and that the first 
process took place at some date between 250 and 
350. According to Burgon and his close follower 
Miller, these recensions are purely ’• i \ rjrea- 

tions; they believe the Church ■ \ (in 

company, no doubt, with practically all the Greek- 
speaking Churches) to have preserved the pure 
text from the first. ^ It is at any rate certain that 
Chrysostom used this text : he was bom at Antioch 
about the middle of the 4th cent., and lived in 
that city till 398, when he became bishop of Con- 
stantinople. We have seen above that even the 
main opponents of this text allow that it took its 
final shape probably about the time of Chrysos- 
tom’s birth. From that time onwards it held 
piVK f M i!ll\ Tmdisputed sway, and the main mass 
of laier VSS contain it. \^ien at length, some 
time after the introduction of j^rinring, tlie first 
New Testaments in Greek were published, they 
naturally rested on the MSS in ordinary ecclesi- 
astical use, and thus the Antiochian text became 
the ‘ Received ’ Greek text of modem Christendom, 
from which our own AV was made. 

As has been shown above, the history of the printed text in 
the 16th cent, is j^rt of the history of the Antiochian text; 
although of no critical importance, it is a subject very full of 
interest. [A good short account of the early printed editions 
will be found in Scrivener^s Plain Introdtiction (ed. Miller, 
18&4), vol. ii. ch- vii. Of. also Tregelles, Account of the Printed 
Text of the Greek NT, 1854]. The VT .■ yr- i, '1 *■ r.reek 

as -vyl. V, of the Complutensian P '■!< ' I’’ '* I"*'.- • ..-nifi- 

Vl ' 1 't ' ( Ir.-' ■- de 

( . r*' ■. , . \|- .. i . ! , 'r )iedo, and was printed at 

5'' (" ■ ■ t, : ■ '■ .«! -ounded a university. The 

"T I *f. r .■ I Ji- ■ . ' I Greek; ijie \|»orr\ pha .'nid 

VT' ■■'i.rd’.T ■'). n ' contairir'j: ' NT (v 1 it'h 

was the first to be printed) \‘i- <*<)Minl« ud .Tan, 1514; 

but owing to the death of th' irnl;.- -jr-vsT ('■'irdiiia'. ih-.- ii’iblica- 
tion of the whole work was d<I;i\* d, :hc Pope'-. noi being 

p-anted till 22nd March 152') i-i ord(‘r ro forestall 

the Spanish edition, John Froben, the celebrated publisher at 
Basle, employed Erasnras to prepare an edition of the NT in 
Greek, ^ ’p- 'i revised Latin version: this was 

hurried and published in 1516. Erasmus 

published ». 1519, 1522, 1527, and 1535. Other 

‘ of Robert Stephen (especially the 
f ' > »,■ ■■ ■ ' !, «ti hy many as the standard text), 

T'-.- . I-;* * d-- Iti . . ,i‘.| the brothers Elzevir. All printed 

■■ 0 ■ - r- p; I-. 1 by the great founders of textual 
criticism, were based upon the TR until 1831, when Lachmann 
published a text constructed directly from the ancient docu- 
ments. 

* This Introduction w-as wTitten by Dr. Hort, and will in this 
article be cited under his name, though the two editors accept 
joint responsibility for it. 
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Whatever may he the ultimate verdict of textual 
criticism, the TR must always remain a monu- 
ment worthy of dee|) veneration and of close 
study. It is an essential factor in the history of 
the development of Christianity. Through it the 
Spirit of God has, during the greater i^art of the 
existence of the Church of Christ, sp)oken to the 
greater number of her members. It has controlled 
the doctrine and the life of Christians, and by its 
means we have been freed, in j)art at least, from 
the heavy yoke of mediaeval sacerdotalism and 
superstition. Those who translated it into modern 
languages have left us in their work something of 
their own life and spirit. If extent of influence 
for good is to he our criterion, then surely, what- 
ever its origin, the TR and the translations made 
from it bear the impress of the seal of God’s Spirit, 
and have an unsurpassed and almost unsurpassable 
claini to the veneration and gratitude of mankind. 

This much every thinking Christian will surely 
grant. ^ But it is a different thing to go on to say : 

* Lherefore this text must be '■ ^ . uthentie 

text.’ It would he as logical < because 

the gospel was given to the world in the Greek 
language, therefore J esus must have spoken in the 
same language. It is quite in accordance with our 
e.Nj'onence oi God’s methods of working that He 
should employ an instrument fashioned and con- 
ditioned not only hy the circumstances under 
which it took its rise, hut also by those through 
which it has passed in the course of its history. 

It is an unfortunate thing that Burgon and 
Miller’s writings seem to imply (we believe, in- 
deed, that the Dean stated it in so many words) 
that of necessity God must have provided for 
the accurate preservation of the text of the book 
which He had given to man. It appears to have 
been inconceivable to Burgon that the true text 
should he any other than that commonly ac- 
cepted by the Church: to him the Church was 
the guardian of Holy Writ in the same sense as 
believe her to be the guardian of 
i.i- •■■■■.•. [. this view, even though not expressly 

stated, is felt to underlie the student’s conclusions, 
then those conclusions are removed from the do- 
main of matters with which the critic can deal. 
They may, as in the case of views as to the author- 
ity of the Church in matters of faith, or of 
theories as to the inspiration of the Bible, con- 
ceivably rest on a i ruo >piviiiud pi‘rco]»t ion. hut 
they do not rest on c\idciu<'. iili which alone the 
critic is competent to deal. We have pointed out 
above that a large, and the most enlightened, por- 
tion of the Christian Church read the S- - 

in the Vulgate, or Latin translation ■•i .1. ,, 

and n'garded U as the only authoritative exponent 
of the true text and sense of the original. There 
never has been a unanimous tradition as to the 
I text of Scripture : only for the three centuries that 
I followed tlie fiist printing of the Greek NT has 
there been even an appearance of such i;: ,;rrii !• \ . 
But though the writings of Burgon ai:-. Mi’l-: 
force one to the conclusion that for them j)er- 
sonally their theory rested on a priori grounds, 
yet they have with great labour, assiduity, and 
learning collected a vast amount of evidence 
in support of the ‘Traditional Text.’ Unfortu- 
nately, Burgon wrote in such a contemptuous 
manner of tke leading textual critics and of the 
most ancient MSS of the NT that most of his work 
has the appearance of an ex parte statement rather 
than of a solid contribution to the in\ c--i igntiim of 
a difficult problem- Miller, who edited and com- 
pleted many of Burgon’s papers after his death, 
adopted a more temperate tone ; hut so much of 
Burgon’s language is incorporated, that the sub- 
ject is still treated rather after the fashion of a 
polemical controversy than of a critical investiga- 
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tion. Moreover, Burgon’s contention was that the 
‘ Traditional Text ' is the only one that has any 
claim to he regarded as the true text ; all docu- 
ments that differ from it are treated as of prac- 
tically no value. Hort, on the other hand, con- 
sidered the ^ Traditional ’ or ^ Antiochian ' text to 
be valueless as evidence. Thus the subject has 
been treated at its extreme points, and neither side 
has taken sufficient trouble to discover how much 
truth is contained in the vieAvs of the other side. 
We lay a good deal of stress on this matter, be- 
cause we think there has been a strong disposition 
to regard the ‘ Traditional Text ’ as a hobby of 
Burgon’s, and to treat his defence of it with the 
same contempt that he poured so freely on others. 

3. Hort’s ‘ Syrian ’ or ‘ Antiochian ’ Text. — In 
part hi. of Hort’s Introduction^ chapter ii. bears the 
heading, ‘Kesultso''^ ■■■ " ” ■■ proper.^ 

Section i. (§§ 130~l6s) is aevotea lo proving the 
posteriority of Antiochian to other known types of 
readings. We hope to show later on that the evi- 
dence here adduced is not entitled to be called 
« a strict sense, but wdth this we 
I he moment concerned. Hort begins 
(§ 130) by stating the incontrovertible fact that 
all great variations of text were prior to the 5th 
cent., since the text of Chrysostom and other 
Syrian Fathers of the 4th cent, is 
identical with the common late text: 5 l:>' 

the text of every other considerable group of docu- 
ments is shown by evidence of Fathers 

and Versions to be or ' :«iuity. 

If we were living in the age of ; !i: v -n-itpii. the 

roblein to be solved would in ail essential points 

e the^ same as it is now^ Hort then adduces 
three lines of evidence to prove the posteriority of 
Antiochian readings : (i.) by analysis of connate 
ro.Mding'' 132-151), (ii.) by Ante-Nicene Patristic 
evidence 152-162), (iii.) by internal evidence of 
Syrian (f.e. Antiochian) •oji-lri-:' 163-168). We 
must deal with each of «i:\ --lo:.- separately. 

(i.) When one reading is found in one group of 
documents, another in a second group, and the 
two different readings are found combined in a 
third group, this reading is said to be ^ conflate. 
Of course it has to be assumed that the first two 
readings are prior to the conflate reading, or else 
it is not a conflate reading at all. Thus me argu- 
ment goes in a circle, unless either it can be proved 
that the two separate readings existed at a time 
when it can be shown that the conflate reading did 
not, or the conflaio ix'jiding is so obviously wi'ong 
that it cannot o(;n( ei\ ;ildy be the original reading. 
If neither of these conditions is fulfilled, then con- 
clusions based on the so-called conflate readings 
are matters of judgment, not of evidence- Hort 
adduces and examines eight cases of readings 
which he believes to be conflate : in each ease, 
according to his view, the Antiochian text has 
combined two separate readings found in earlier 
texts. Obviously eight examples, taken four from 
Mark and four from Luke, afford but a slender 
foundation on which to build : it may be, and has 
been, urged that these eight examples are only 
specimens taken from a large number available, 
but until further examples are collected and pub- 
lished the case must be judged by the eight given. 

For the sake of illustration, we give here the main readings 
in the instance selected for special discussion by Hort- In Kk 
(following the. ‘people saw them going^ and many Jonew 
them, and they^ ran there together on foot from all the cities) we 
find ihe following readi rigs : 

xou vrpt^xBov ae.vTovs (and outwent them), NB lect 49 Lat. vg Boh 
Arm and (with trpo^xOav) LA 13 lect 39 ; Syr. vg 

has 3Cot>: nrpo^kdov u,{)tov ixsT. 

xcu eruvvJidov ccifTou (and Came together there), Ds** 28, 604 6 
(2pe d ff i r have xoti ^x$ov eevTov, a simply et venerunt, Syr. sin 
and when th^'g t'ame : rlu '-i* tlocunioiiT- iniLdit be taken to sup- 
port either of liio '>,hortcr rciHiings). 

itponXbov oavToiis x<x,t truvr.xbav irpos etvrov (and outwent them. 


and came together unto him), all knowm uncials, except the five 
named above, all cursive- lI-'u, f n .Syr. hcl 

In this ease it will be notirctl Lh.u tlu-ie is no evidence to 
show that xou trvvrjXQov ‘rp'o; oclrov alone was ever read; more- 
over, the evidence for xxl (rv>Y,?.Bo). cevrod is very slender, and 
quite possibly later than the supposed conflation. Mill sug- 
gested with much probability that D omitted the words and 
outwent them because they contradicted Mt 1413 and Lk 9ii 
‘ the crowds follotved him.’ Swete, ad loe., quotes 33 as reading 
erwidpoiLcov Tpos cevrobs xm; (rwY,?-9ov tt/jo? ocv'tov ; this appears to 
have been another way of getting rid of the words objected to. 
The reading of the mass of u’v- - : yood sense that 

Hort himself says (§ 136), ‘T ■ r. ■ the sense that 

would tempt to alteration : a i r ■ smoothly, and 

there is neither contradiction nor manifest tautology’"; and 
again (§ 138), ' Had ic been the only extant reading, it would 
have roused no > ' > I irgue that the 

fresh point made >. ‘ simplj" spoils 

the point of l|£>. . ■ ■: •' >11 owed” (Mt., 

Luke) the Lord to the desert region (^xft), but the actual 
arrival at His presence was due to His act, not theirs, for He 
“came out’* of His retirement in some ' ’ 

meet them.’ But Swete, ad loe., far mo 
UbxBmv to mean ‘having landed,’ and thi 
that Hort could find to the language of < 
to the ground : the crowd were the first to reach the spot 
whither Jesus and His disci' ■' ■' * • ■ 

on the beach to meet Him ; ;.-■■■ , j ■ / ■ ■ I 

realized that He could not secure the quiet He sought. It is 
therefore quite possible that the reading of kBLA is due to the 
accidental omission of a clause. 

In none of the eight cases can it be proved that 
the two parts of the longer reading both existed 
separately at a time when the combined reading 
did not exist, and it is a matter of opinion whether 
the readings in which the two separate ones are 
combined are likely to be right or not. 

Br. Salmon (Some Thoughts on the Textual Criticism of the 
NT, p. 68) says that ‘ Canon Cook elaborately discussed Hort’s 
cL'ki vo:'i< ndiiig that in every one of them the con- 

■•a’.ion ui c-. '.hi less probable account of the facts.’ 

lie ad'l- : * In t cases I did not myself follow Hort 

altogether without misgivings.’ Miller also discusses the sup- 
posed conflations in Appendix ii. of his ‘ Causes of Corruption,* 
and makes out a fairly good case for the originality of the sup- 
posed conflate reading. 

(ii.) Hort’s next argument to prove the posteri- 
ority of Aoitiochian readings is founded on Ante- 
Nicene Patristic evidence. 

It win he convenient to follow Hort’s example in giving at this 
- '• I- 1 “ '• ‘ -h- I othe characterand 

. , I’i - I “ « .■■i. ■ W ‘ ' i -[■ '.k first of the dis- 
I sub. an.i.u'cs' Juul (rrh-Mliii'- ^ \.p< rivric* d in 't. To begin 

1 vuh, .'k UiSiit r’al !-» 1 1 ce— ar-' \ i'l uhm'c senses 

than O'lv. K.\oliun.f rquoie^bi.r a i'm'* -d • o“ passages, 

-oil:.*; ’i i-'O'ilyin i*'c < .'i-v «»• ;i i.^'v pronMient passages 
that we can get togetner a really feT>reseiiLaii\ e collection of 
Patristic quotations. It follows that any kind of Patristic 
apparatus is more or less deceptive. It may be, for instance, 
that Origi'Ti «*> rcad-’i'jr .vhich mrrrrs ■' , i 

by cri’icU wriicr-, hu. .'i-i.r ih ‘ pa— .‘.ge ' i ' ' o < “> i- • 

quofx-d h; nonn-'ii of Mon; ndrki. irt*--' we are placed in a 
difiSc'.’L;. ^ Ch-invuii ii'id Origoii did not by any means 

always agree, and, •: d .piolr.tion had hven preserved in which 
Clement used a different reading, it would be probable that 
Orieri-n'-. r( adinir did not belong to the text • ■*'* ’* ‘ 

a'. X’exandria. but ir.abhe had obtained ' ■ ■ ■ , ■ ■ 

source ; his evidence, therefore, would be simply of a personal 
character. It is necessary, therefore, in weighing Patristic 
evidence to deal with the author’s quotations as a whole, in 
order to form a judgment of the character of the text he used. 
When Clement’s and Origen’s quotations are thus dealt with, it 
is found that Origen in part agrees with the text most favoured 
by critical editors, but that his predecessor Clement used a 
substantially different text of a ‘ Western ’ ; Origen too, 

in part, followed ‘ Western ’ texts : the conclusions to which 
these phenomena lead will be discussed later on. The im porbi nt 
point to note at this stage is that the whole mass of a Vki-iitr - 
, -* ir .it be one whole, and that, while we 

O' \ ■ used, our knowledge of it is only 

fraguientar\', and necessarilv confined as far as detafls are con- 
cerned lo the passages cxpliciilv quoted. 

A niomouL’s reflexion on the way in ' ■ B*; 1 ■ *.- r -1 

in extempore sermons or in converse ■' r * ■ - .!"i i- -i • > 

show ''.T a \\ri.( r '5 enoifukms may nc 'i''*'.'.’" r- . : * 
ii'xi ihai lie I’-u: beiL, suppo-‘n'jr Mm to liave forr.rd 

II crlie.il jn(l'.r’»‘(Mii on ;’n(- -'ili'ect. .N'a! '.inil Iooccik.'.s of qiK ta- 
lion ir-ini ni«'*ni<ry. v "with more Uhan one text, and 

■ . ' , • " ' 1 ■ .g- - i". ■'! ■ will account 

■ ■' d • ' ' !■; »■l■'!-■'ll r --'luine variant 

readings. A knowledge of the prqneness of the human brain 
to repeat a mistake once made, will render us cautious even 
when a writer quotes a passage more than once in the same 
unusual form. Even with great care and wide experience it is 
difficult for a student to feel sure that a quotation gives the 
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reading which the writer, in answer to a direct question, would 
have deliberately stated to be the right one. 

Moreover, we often feel great doubt vt'hether the quotation 
stands in our printed editions in its original form. The works 
of many Greek Fathers have been notoriously badly edited, and 
it is only when we have had personal expeiience of the editor’s 
methods that we can feel any sccurd;^ chai full advaniage has 
been taken of the MSS and other evidence available. Dr. Xescle 
(in his Introdiiction to the Textiial Critioism of the Greek NT, 
Eng. tr. 1901, p. 145) refers to an extreme instance of supineness 


And when w^e go behind the editions, we often tind that only 
I ‘ • "‘j.ts ’TSS .r' wr r " — y 

. ‘r I • I / 'I - ‘I / 


: '■ ■ ■ ) - ■ r I >;■ j-. ■ ; i!j s 

■ ■ , ■ . ■ . ^ ■ . ■ . :!■!(“ .1 ■ »i ■ > 

' , 1, . s . ; ■ i:.i ':»» » u 

made by scribes in numberless passages in W’hich there are no 
means of discovering them. 

The case of Fathers writii* j ‘ j o * Greek 

presents further difficulties, n. ' < « to say 

how far the form of the quotati ' ‘ the 

ori^al Greek, and how far to ' ' * . ■ n in 

their own language. Analogous difficulties arise in the case of 
works which are preserved only in translations, because the 
translator was likely to introduce readings familiar to him in 
the vernacular. 

W< ■ his matter in order to show 

how > i . ‘ ■ a j'ld'jru’t-!'' on ihe Patristic 

evid< ■ ‘ ■ ; vidbig'*. liui, < n the other 

hand, wedes'r-^ ;”■> i ‘I v '■ immense 

importance I*!..:-'' ■* ■ ■ ■> i ■ .•* ■■ .1 , due pre- 

ca 'i-- " * nr ■■ rniruc-t , 'lu'uol;. , ilic uuJ:'ga“d local ziiig 


O' ■ \ . 

iJui, again, we inusfc remember that the remains of Ante- 
Nicene Christian literature that have come down to us are very 
'rriur-nenbiry. on'v period f w w<* ha.’c on.\tb*'‘.r 

I.'vc a "Uilicioiioy of n pr'-^c-'r ai’s e .oiowhoge c‘or''i''!'> rongi 1.' cn 
three-q sarh r-'Of a cipl :v- rroai a.'oul 17.'> to (IImi, §3.l'‘). 
Beside " C’!«.nn.’i’ a-id O'-’-ic”, ilc»r: Irenseus, Hippolytus, 

Tertul u.i., C-. pri.w, a:ai -N<v.!5.tii.!i, belonging to the period 
named ; Methodius towards the close of the 3rd cent. ; and 
Eusebius of Caesarea in the first third of the 4th century. * The 
text used,’ writes Hort (§ 159), ‘ by all those Ante-Nicene Greek 
WTiters, not being connected with Alexandria, who have left 
considerable remains, is substantially Western.’ 


We are now in a position to consider the value 
of the argument for tiie posteriority of Antiochian 
readings which Hort bases on Ante-Nicene Patristic 
evidence: u N nr. nt'ijiiinont- fhn'! ii*M-\lnn( 
writer before Chrysostom used the Antiochian text. 
The force of this argument is considerably lessened 
if we reflect that, had the vTiiing^s of Origen 

S erished, we should have had practioaJly no Ante- 
ricene Patristic evidence for iJui l.ypo of u;xt con- 
tained in the HV. 

Miller {The Traditional Text, p. 94 ff.) has 
attempted to prove the antiquity of the Tradi- 
tional or Antiochian text by a wide appeal to 
Patristic evidence. In a sense he fails, because if 
a reading is shown to he older than the supposed 
revision which produced the Antiochian text, it is 
said by the school of Hort to be not distinctively 
Antiochian, but a ‘Western’ reading adopted by 
the revisers. To one who does not adopt an extreme 
view on either side, this will probably appear very 
like a fight over empty names. The Antiochian 
text confessedly contained an ancient element, and 
the real qiic.^tiori i.s whether critical editors have 
paid snllicicni attemtion to the evidence afforded 
by it. Call the text by what name you will, but let 
it be Judged on the intrinsic value of its readings, 
not in accordance with uncertain theories. Its very 
existence forms evidence in favour of certain types 
of the Western text, which must go hack to the 
2nd cent- , as is shown by Miller ; and the real 
question at issue is, What weight is to be attached 
to the evidence of these texts? 

(iii.) The Judgment of such a scholar as Dr. Hort 
on the intrinsic value of the Antiochian readings 
must carry the greatest weight. It will be most 
satisfactory to quote his own words. ‘Another 
step is gained by a close examination of all read- 
ings distinctively Syrian (Antiochian) in the sense 
explained above, comparing them on grounds of 
Internal Evidence, Transcriptional and Intrinsic, 


with the cv’ ■ -v I'- ■ ame passages. The 

result is ■ ■ ■ . to the hypothesis 

which wa ■ ■ ■ '■■■ . ■ ■■ ■ xcluded by the phe- 

nomena of the conflate readings, namely that in 
other cases, where the Syrian text difl’ers from all 
other extant ancient texts, its authors may have 
copied some other equally ancient and perha|)s 
purer text now otherwise lost’ {§ 163). This de- 
cision may be regarded either as an expression of 
subjective Judgment, in which case its value will 
vary according to the estimate formed of its 
author’s ability as a critic; or else it can be re- 
garded as the result of certain lines of argument, 
in which case it is the business of other critics to 
examine those arguments. 

The conclusions which Hort reached in regard 
to the conflate readings discussed above rest on, 
and indeed may be fairly considered to assume the 
truth of, his views as to the genealogical relations 
of the different families into which he divides all 
extant NT documents. His whole text is indeed 
based on those views ; and therefore, if we are to 
discuss the problem before us intelligently, it is 
essential to have corre^ : kr*(»v.lrMi"' of the exact 
na:u:i- uf i- al I'icii' i-, of how far it 

is j-A j'"i- I I'.r < riticisni of the NT text. 

It is an obvious truth that, if the original of a 
document exists, no number of copies will possess 
any value for settling its text, which can be ascer- 
tained by reference to the document itself. This 
is the simple ground on which all genealogical evi- 
dence rests. If three independent copies have been 
made of a document which has itself perished, it 
may fairly be assumed that where all three agree 
they correctly represent the original ; and further, 
in cases where two of the copies agi’ee against the 
third, we shall confidently judge that these two 
preserve the right text, and that the third is in 
error. Now suppose that fifty copies have been 
made of this third original copy, and that it has 
itself perished, then it is clear that the evidence 
of the two extant primary copies outweighs the 
evidence of the fifty secondary ones. In this ex- 
ample it is assumed that the exact parentage of 
every copy is known. This is, of course, seldom 
the case with the MSS of ancient authors; but 
when the parentage of every MS concerned can he 
ascertained, ' ! ■. . 

from which there can be no appeal. 

This matter is of such importance that it is worth while to 
illustrate further what w e have said, by reference to an actual 
instance. A fair number of MSS exist of the Pcedagogue of 
Clement of Alexandria. In one family of these, consisting- of 
eight or more members, a passage of considerable length is left 
out. Now two leaves have been lost from a MS preserved at 
Florance (called F), which contained exactly this passage ; it is 
therefore beyond doubt that the MSS referred to were copied 
from F after the loss of these leaves, and ‘ !.*■>■ 1 1» ■ ■ i ■ ■ f • ■ > 

value as evidence. There exists also at riP'-i'' ■ r 

considerably older than F. At one time there was some little 
doubt about the rdiitlon cxisliiiir bctwn.n llu '-o two MSS ; but} 
afier a limoit wJis i-winNKl oul by a (u-ri'san M-bolar, Dr. SLahl'n, 
lliai (‘c-ri.iin not< s Lhai were wriiLOii bi P by diJVcn iiT pi-opk- .ir,(l 
ai ilifferoTiT liims, an wriiron in I’ in The hand oi ihe orrjrir.al 
scribe: Tlii> rMfik<s ii ('(rDiin ih;u. F was cojilcd, ilirO'nly or 
indirectly, from P, and it can therefore also be put aside. 
Further researches showed that every known MS of the work 
was derived from P, which consequently forms our onl\ authority 
for the text. It is very seldom that such certain results as these 
can be reached in actual practice. It is generally possible to 
group MSS to some extent by observing the'r atrreerru m in 
obvious errors, because it is not likely that diilercni 
would make the same mistakes independent^ in several differ- 
ent places. It is obvious that the confidence with which we can 
employ genealogical evidence is iiroportionate to the certainty 
with which the relations of the 3ISS have been ascertained. In 
the case of certain cursive MSS of the Gospels strictly genea- 
logical evidence is forthcoming, and it has been shown that the 
cursives 13, 69, 124, 346, and certain others, are derived from 
one common ancestor ; but, except for this one important and 
interesting case, the genealogical relations of Gospel MSS are 
matters of deduction, if not of guesswork. 

It appears, then, that it is inipo.ssihle to acqui- 
esce in Hort’s unqualified condemnation of the 
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Antiochian text, so far as that condemnation rests 
on (i.) the analysis of conhate readings, which 
presupposes certain ,_■■■ relations to exist 

between certain gro and involves an 

argument in a vicious circle, because those relations 
cannot be independently shown to exist; and (ii.) 
so far as it rests on Patristic evidence, this being 
precarious from its fragmentary character, while 
at the same time it does prove that the Antiochian 
text contains a very ancient element. It remains, 
therefore, to judge this text on its intrinsic merits. 

4. The gfuesviPy iicisepted Critical Text. — Once 
again, it ■ ■ ! ' views that we must princi- 

cipally concern ourselves, because ^YH’s text is the 
only one published which can be regarded as in any 
way self-consistent. No textual student would 
place much confidence in Tischendorfs judgment, 
which is embodied in his eclitio octava critica major-, 
the Greek text underlying the RV does not appear 
to have been formed in accordance with any ascer- 
tainabl" ; and Weymouth’s ‘Resultant 

Text,’ ‘id -I ill I editions, founded on the con- 
sensus of critical editors, from their nature have 
no independent critical value. W e have, therefore, 
to consider the i)rinciples on which WH founded 
their text. We have already shown how the great 
mass of documents^ coruiii Jii ■'ig an Antiochian text, 
were set on one side. The pre-Antiochian texts 
Hort divided into three families, and, on what ap- 
pear to "i - i T; ’.-I-., 

that they stood in certain <.’« v * •’ > relations to 
one another. One of thes** - ( ••nsists of the 

group of texts commonly called ‘W'estern’; after 
setting these aside as obvious corrvmtions of the 
original text, only a small body of jSlSS, Versions, 
and Fathers remains. This small residuum, how- 
ever, Hort i^roceeds to again divide into ‘ Neutral ’ 
and ‘ Alexandrian ’ documents. It is now, we think 
we may say, generally ^ 'his dis- 
tinction cannot be ma'' . • ^ Some 

Thoughts on the Textual Griticism of the NT, p. 
50 if.'. V ' 3 seg as < Alexandrian ’ 

the ■ , ■ which usually agree 

with ooaex H, wnen they difier from B and are 
not supported by much Western evidence. We 
shall therefore treat these documents as forming 
one group, and distinguish the readings, as >Salmon 
suggests, as early and later Alexandrian, Hort 
frankly admitted the close relation existing be- 
tween his Neutral and Alexandrian readings, since 
he conceived both sets of readings to be derived 
from a common non -Western ancestor; this led 
him, in the case of an important set of readings, 
which he called ‘Western to 

refer the testimony of a small group of We.st;ern 
ocuments to the practically unanimous evidence 
of all other documents. 

It will he convenient here to give a list of the 
main documents with which criticism has to deal. 
We begin with those which more or less regularly 
support the Alexandrian readings. See also art. 
Mantxjsgripts. 

B, the famous Codex Vaticanus, assig'ned to the 4th cent., is 
by far the most interesting* ; accordingr to Hort, it con- 
tains a purely ‘ Neutral ' text in the Gospels. 

Oodex Sinaiticus, discovered hy Tischendorf on Mt. Sinai, 
and probably to he assigned to the 4th century. This 
MS is thought by Hort to be free from Antiochian 
readings, but to contain a ‘ mixed ' text, that is, one in 
which Western, Neutral, and Alexandrian elements are 
all found, though in ihe Go'siiels he looks on ii. as largelv 
Neutral ; this is ecjuivalont to saying that its agreements 
^vith B are very numerous. 

O, Codex Ephrserai RoRcriptus, a palimp'^est presen’^cd at 
Paris, and beloniring probably to ihe nth century. The 
text of this IMS is undoiibtcdlv of great imiioytance. 
MiUor (Piaz/i. lntrAxo\. i. p. 12 .S) well describes its text 
as ‘ standing nearlv midwav between A and B, somewhat 
inclining to" the latter.' Hort considers C to contain an 
Antiochian and also a Western element. 

L, Codex Regius, preserved at Paris, belonging to the Sth 
century. This MS is especially remarkable for the number 
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of readings it has in eoniiiion vritli B. A<*eording to 
Holt (§ 2U9), ‘The foundation of the text is Non- Western 
Pre-Syrian." But he adds: ‘The fundamental text has 
been largely mixed with late Western and with Syrian 
elements.’ 

T. Under this symbol are placed several fragments of MSS 
coiitairii.’u a CicLk text and a translation in the dialect 
or L III). 1 pr (.'sanidic or Thebaic). They range in date 
from the 5th to the 7th centur;^. 

X, Codex Monacensis, preserved at Munich, of the 9th or 10th 
cent., has a fundamental!}^ Antiochian text, hut is of 
interest because it often joins with CL in giving readings 
which may be regarded as late Alexandrian. 

Z, Codex Dublinensis Eescripfcus, perhaps to be assigned to 
the 4th cent., contains 295 verses of Mt. in 22 fragments. 
The text is apparently pre-Antiochian, and agrees more 
closely with N than with B. 

A, Codex Sangallensis, of the Sth or 10th cent., has an ordi- 
nary Antiochian text, except in Mk., in which Gospel it 
has many readings in common with CL. 

S, Codex ‘ ■ ■■■'■'. of the Sth cent., 

belon ■ ■ Bible Society in 

London. This MS contains 342 verses of Lk., giving an 
appaionriy pic- Antiochian text, in which both Western 
aiul Alexandrian elements are found. 

1, A minuscule, preserved at Basle, assigned to the 10th, 
12th, or 13bh cent., often agrees with i<B and BL. 

33, A minuscule of the 10th cent., preserved at Paris, has been, 
called ‘ the queen of cursives.’ It has a very interesting 
text, containing man}"^ ancient elements, but agreeing 
now with one, now with another of readings. 

The ancient Eg>q)tian Versions, as might he expected, to some 
extent support the Alexandrian text ; but there is so much 
uncertainty in regard to these Versions that it is not easy to 
reckon with them as an element in the critical problem pre- 
sented to us. Forbes Robinson, in his art. ‘ Eg^qitian Versions’ 
in Hastings’ DB, declines to foil TV ' ■ ■' ' Hort in 

assigning one, if not both, of the c > , ‘ ' Versions 

(f.e. ih(' Bohan ic and the Sahidic), or at least parts of them, to 
the close of the 2 nd century. U • ’ ■ ■ ‘ ‘ _ 

that the Sahidic Version, whi s * ■ • . * ■.•!_> 

was the earlier of the two ; and it must be regarded as funda- 
inenraHv Western rather than Alexandrian. The Bohairic (mis- 
Icadinulv called C.-'it'c'. a id aS') Memphitic) Version, current in 
Lower’ Eg\ pt, i'omi --i d ; ac* Oi-i i’s general with B, and perhaps 
even morecloM*^ un ■» 'ih'.* icm used by Cyril of Alexandria. 
If it has to be assigned to a date as late as the middle of the 
3rd cent., it is evident that it may be the result of the type of 
text then current in Alexandria, and cannot be used as evidence 
givu'vr u Mi h of that text. The remains of the 
IJ.-' nn:- c — ii ••-c current in IVIiddle Egj'pt — are so 

scanty that they offer little help at present. 

It would be easy to extend this list by including 
documents which • ■ ■ support the Alex- 

andrian text, but it will oe lo'und that the nucleus 
of the attestation for most of HorFs readings lies 
practically in the ^oup KBCLX 33, often sup- 
ported by the Egyptian versions. 

At the same time, it is most necessary to bear in 
mind that the greater part of the attestation for 
Hort’s readings is often afforded by documents 
which lie classes as Western, and whose evidence 
he would put on one side were it not sux^ported by 
some member or members of the Alexandrian 
group. We proceed, therefore, to give a list of the 
main Western documents, which have r- •> \ 

been mentioned as containing an 
element. 

P. Codex Bezre CiiMi'-hrlgii of the 6 th century. This is 
in many ways imo rio-r ir‘^l‘I^^^ mj: MS of the Gospels extant: 
its text is, to a <rr. ii; cxk '‘I. i..m.(j. o. and gains in interest and 
importance from the support n inch ir ofnui receives from the 
most ancient versions known, the Old Liu in and the Old Syriac. 
All evidence tends to show that it preserves for us a text which 
was widely read in the 2 nd cent., and the questions connected 
with this text are likely to increase rather than to decrease both 
in importance and in practic'al InLere-i. 

P and Q. Two palimi)se' 5 i.s preserved at Wolfenbiittel, assigned 
resi)ecUvoly to the Gth and 5rh centuries. P contains 31 frag- 
ments. consisring of 51S \crses from all four Gospels; Q 12 
frairmcnrs of 217 \ erses from Lk and John. The ancient element 
in these MSS Ls partlv Western and partly Alexandrian. 

R. Codex Nitrionsis, a palimpsest of the Cth cent., in the 
British Museum, contains 25 fragmenT^ of Lk.. consisting of about 
516 verses. The pre- Antiochian readings are mostlv Western. 

Two groups of minuscules are of iniYiortance. 1-118-131-209 
are fairly closely related, and offer some int crosting readings ; 
I)ut far more important are the minuscules of the Perrar group, 
mentioned above, 1 3-C9-124-‘346-543-(788)-826. This group pre- 
serves the readings of a lost MS containing a peesuliar Western 
text, different from that of B, but in a manner parallel to it. 
Another important minuscule, of the 9th or 10th cent., is pre- 
serv-^ed at St. Petersburg, and is named by Miller-Scrivener 473 
(565 of Gregory, 81 of Hort, 2pe of Tischendorf). 
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The evidence of the Yersions is of great importance in regard 
to the Western text, for it <■ • ■■ > ‘-I ■' r- . 1 this text was 

in the earliest times, and - ■■■ . .ne‘ Western^ 

cannot properly be applied to it in a geographical sense. From 
East and West and from the south of ■” ' . ’ , 

the prevalence oi distinctively Wester ■ ■ ' 

The Old Lariiri (^i.e. the pre-Vulgate ! . ■ ■ * . 

forms, which have been distinguished as African, European, 
and Italic ; the last ■ ' ' ■ ' ■ . ■ ' 

Vulgate text, that . ■ ■ > . 

important MS of the African Latin is k (Codex Bobbiensis), 
of the 5th or 6th cent., preserved at Turin. Unfortunately, it 
Co*i ni: ^ m-lx poriiotis oi M . and Mark. The close agreement 
of ’i" uiih i:'e o .o' rn ions of Cyprian proves that it 

< or'iiii’.'- n ii \- .•>'■<! ri in tiiriv times ; e (Codex Palatinus), 

of the 4th or oth cent., preserved at Vienna, contains a version 
of a ■ " ' ' ’ ■ ’ ’ I ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ’ ■ lous as that 

of A:. • ■ ■ . ■ > ■ (Me. 

<■' ■ ) ‘ ■ : ■ ■ , . ■ ■ . a MS, but a 

■ ■■ ’■ ■ ■ NT, known 

as th ' ■ ■ extent in c, 

/, and q, and in many fragments of MSS. 

The text of the Latin Vulgate is preserved in very numerous 
MSS. It is fundamentally Western in character, as being a 
descendant of the Old Latin, but has been much modified, 
especially in the Gospels, by the influence of Greek MSS of the 
.Ajitiochian type. 

In Syriac, the Peshitta Version holds a place analogous to St. 
Jerome’s V’’’ * 'iochian text. 

Another V ■ ■ , . ‘Old Syriac,* 

is preserved in two MSS ; one in the British Museum, the text 
of which was published by Cureton, is called after him the 
* Curetonian Syriac ’ (Syr j the other was discovered by Mrs. 
Lewis and Mrs. Gibson in the Library of the Convent on Mount 
Sinai, and is hnowu as the * Sinai tic Syriac’ (Syr^’^). These 
Versions, allied, but by no means identical, ha\ e an essenUaUj* 
Western text. Another factor in the Syriac problem is the Dia- 
tessaron of Tatian (flourished a.d. 160), the text of which has to 
a great extent been recovered from an Arabic translation, from 
an Armenian translation of the Syriac commentary of Ephraem 
Syni«-. utsd h-on llw. of the Syrian writer Aphraates. 

The /., ■\"i< -i ;i‘ rTi'.o’'v of the four Gospels, which was 

widely used in Syriac-speaking countries in preference to the 
separate Gospels; and in il Tj)*i!in used a Western 

text, similar in character .<> ibc <) <l ‘^yii.^c. The mutual rela- 
tions of these documents are still in dispute, hut the most 
probable view is that the Old Syriac stands to the Peshitta as the 
Old Latin does to Jerome s Vulgate. Two later versions must be 
mentioned ; one is the Harkleian revision of the Philoxenian 
Syriac, made by Thomas of Harkel about the year 616, the text 
of which is based r- b ‘ i. ■* r id** /- 

Greek MSS of a 'A - < *i e’'r; i : 'i. ri .r 

is an Evangelists r. . . . , . ■ , 

known as the ‘ Jerusalem Syriac,* which sometimes offers very 
interesting readings of the Alexandrian type. It has already 
been stated that the Sahidic version of Upper Egypt is funda- 
mentally Western. 

In order to complete this brief survey of the most important 
documents, we must here mention .V — the important Codex 
Alexaridririiis of the Sih cent., preserved in the British Museum ; 
iti conlain.s a pure form of the Antiochian text, and it is quite 
liossible that critics will learn to .allow more ■ 'g'lt 
evidence than is at present the case. The main ■■ --o-'.- 
that have not been here mentioned, and of the minuscules, may 
be regarded ri.-i- n ‘i-. , ■ loeof A, because 

tbe -mpori;.! ■, ; > <i i .-'■■■!;» m upon the esti- 

mate iorii'( (1 OI I'u value of tne text; or a. 

We liave now to consider in more detail the use 
which Hort makes of the Alexandrian group of 
documents. We have already tried to show how 
pTO<-ai iiFii.- any ;!r;^iii»ient is which rests on genea- 
< or''-ii|<‘r.‘:uo:‘.-. owing to the lack of suffi- 
cloTiiIy iii;! <.:\ hiO!i<:..‘ ; at the best, genealogical 
evidence alibrds us no help in judging between the 
Western and the Alexandrian texts, because they 
are confessedly parallel to each other, and have 
eq[ual claims to consideration on genealogical 
grouinl.-. But if it can be shown that the 
Alex.-indrian group oon?Llcnlly supports readings 
intrinsically better than tlu )‘'0 of the Western 
documents, this will afford good reason for follow- 
ing it. In other words, the question comes to 
this : Is the text of WH, which all critics admit to 
be substantially a text used at Alexandria early in 
the 3rd cent., on the whole preferable to the TK, 
and to such a text as would be formed by following 
exclusively Western documents? The answer of 
critics at the present time to this question would 
undoubtedly be in the affirmative. But, in the 
great majority of cases in which it differs from the 
TR, WH’s text has the support of the best Western 
as well as of the Alexandrian documents; it is 


possible, therefore, to argue that its general excel- 
lence is due to the pure form of the Western 
element which it contains, and to look upon the 
distinctively Alexandrian r * blemishes. 

On what grounds does . ; these dis- 

tinctively Alexandrian readings ? His main argu- 
ment is the internal evidence of groups; all the 
readings supported by a group such as RB or 
are examined, and judgment is passed on them 
collectively, and also on the text common to the 
MSS forming the group. Now, the text common 
to N and D is, according to Hort’s classification. 
Western, and in his opinion gives inferior readings 
(of course, when unsupported by other primaxy 
documents); wherea • , . ■■ ■ ■■ of R and B 
almost invariably g‘ ■ ■ ■■■ ' lich he con- 
siders intrinsically ■ \ ' ■ ■ . method of 

forming a judgment on a wide consideration of the 
general readings of a group, to a great extent does 
away with the ; ■ ■ ‘.r " rlement which is so great a 
danger -when ■ i. .■ ‘ readings are considered 

each on its intrinsic merits, hut it still leaves plenty 
of room for the personal equation, since a general 
judgment is based on a special individual judgment 
in a numb • ases ; thus Hort’s system 

is far less 'j !i it appears to be at first 

sight. It is obviously impossible to enter into all 
this minute research unless one is able to devote 
many years of close work to the subject ; yet, 
without doing so, it appears presumptuous to dis- 
pute Hort’s conclusions. 

But judgment in this matter really rests on a 
wider question. If it can be shown to be probable 
that the Alexandrian text is the result of a re- 
vision, then the greater part of Hort’s work has 
been expended in restoring the original text of 
that revision, and is only a step, though an im- 
portant one, in getting back to the readings of the 
original autographs. Now, recent 
seem to tend to render two facts probnbU^ : \\ } 
that all documents giving an Alexandrian text 
are connected with Egypt, and (2) that the text 
current in Egypt prior to the time of Origen was 
fundamentally Western, not Alexandrian. If a 
strong piobability can be made out for these two 
views, then it A\ ifl be a reasonable conclusion that 
the Alexandrian text had its rise in Egypt during 
the early part of the 3rd cent,, and it will have to 
be treabea as parallel to, though earlier and more 
important than, the Antiochian text. Egypt was 
the home of scholars, and if such a recension was 
made there, it is natural that the conclusions of 
(‘jirly -I l.ol.i'- -hould commend themselves on their 
irnrin-ii- hk 1 1 - to men of similar training even at 
a much later date ; we have also to remember that 
it is quite probable that those early scholars, with 
more evidence before them than we now have, did 
select the best readings, and may have preserved 
to us many true reading.^ which would otherwise 
have ]»ori-lie(l. Tlui dislike with which the later 
'•imionls of .Viiiioc]) regarded the opinions of the 
earlier Alexandrian Fathers, and the taint of 
heresy which attached to them, easily account for 
the text they preferred not having continued in 
general use, if indeed it was ever widely current. 
Hort has declared that there are no grounds at all 
for believing in this Alexandrian revision, but we 
are not aware that he has gone beyond assertion 
on this point. In the same way, Bsii uoii noo Milh r 
declared that Hort’s Antiochian o-v i-ion- v. i-i* , h-j 
creations of Hort’s imagination. But the fact re- 
mains that the Alexandrian text cannot he traced 
earlier than the first quarter of the 3rd century. 
Clement of Alexandria used a distinctively Western 
text ; it is true that he sometimes has what are 
commonly regarded as Alexandrian readings, but 
it is manifestly impossible to prove that these may 
not have been part of the Western text, current in 
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Alexandria, and naturally taken up by the revisers. 
If it is the case that the Sahidic version is earlier 
than the Bohairic, again we find the Western type 
preceding the Alexandrian ; and if Bobinson is 
further right in 'h,e Bohairic to the 3rd, 

and not the 2nd .■ it may • -v 

have been made from MSS with the .--id M \- 
andrian text, and its character is thus accounted 
for. 

The great importance which Hort assigns to the 
jigrocMMOPi of K and B depends on his contention 
tIuu i]i<‘ Lwo MSS are independent of each other; 
but there are really strong reasons for doubting 
this. Hort (§ 288) admits the truth of the fact 
pointed out by Tischendorf, ' that six leaves of the 
NT in together with the ox^ening verses of the 
Apocalypse, besides^ corrections, headings, and in 
two cases ‘i;-i !■•• '. to other parts, are from 

the hand <u' [ scribe that wrote the NT 

in B.’ He adopts the obvious conclusion that the 
scribe of B was the corrector of K, and adds that 
it shows that the two MSS were written in the 
same generation, probably in the same place. He 
argues, however,^ that the evidence of the text, 
supported by difierences in the order of the books 
and other externals, creates a strong presumption 
that they were copied from independent exemplars. 
But where so much dci'e'uL on the absolute in- 
dependence of two \\ i; this close local 

connexion must cause the most serious doubts. 
Have we any means of -/vi’it; where it is likely 
that the two MSS wen- v*-iiic*-? Both MSS 
contain a peculiar system of chajDter numbers in 
the Acts, in each case in a veiy early hand, and 
wfith such difierences that in neither case can the 
numeration have been copied from the other MS, 
but must have come from a common original. 
Dean Armitage Bobinson, in his ‘Euthaliana’ 
{TS iii. 3), gives reasons for believing that this 
chapter-numeration is the same as that connected 
with the name of Euthalius, and points out (p. 35) 
that a Euthalian codex claims to have been col- 
lated with the accurate copies in the library at 
Caesarea of Eusebius Pamphyli. The connexion 
of Origen with this great library is well known, 
and sug;.<.-'(^ i</ can hardly be called more 

than a '■ ioc 0\;\ > the same library may have 

been the birthplace of these two great MSS which, 
when in agreement, support the text which Origen 
mostly used, and with the rise of which he may 
well have been connected. It is impossible to 
speak with any confidence until a great deal more 
work has been done, but it does seem as if the 
evidence in favour of an Alexandrian revision is 
growing (cf., further, Burkitt, TS v. 5). 

We are able to judge of Hort’s work only by 
the results, and to some extent "ur jjidgnimi mr.-t 
be based on a consideration of • \;:v!ni iii'-u-ric- 
that is, we must judge the theory by cases in 
which he has pushed it to its furthest limits. 
No one denies that the greater part of his text, 
right or wrong, is of extreme antiquity, being 
based on C ■■ j ■ of Alexandrian and 

Western « .■■■•;■: . ■ question is whether his 

theory has led to the inclusion of readings that 
cannot be shown to be earlier than Origen, and 
may therefore be due to an Alexandrian revision, 
or may be errors that had crept into the Western 
text current at Alexandria on which that re- 
vision was based. We propose to examine a few 
examples which throw light on the methods he 
employed. 

One of the most important, instructive, and truly typical 
examples occurs in Jn The passajrc has been exhaustively 
dieicussed by Hort in the first of his Two Dib!>ertati.oiis (1876). ^ The 
verse runs in the Alexandrian iMSS ; b&h iupxxiv trucrore- 

uci/cysvy? 6 eo; c iv £.? I'o-. xc?.'rov 'tov 'TctTfih; e%e7vc5 l^r.y /.(T octo. For 
'tMi,ayE\Y.=; luos the ^ ast itiajority of documents give o uovoytvv.s 
via; : Hort’s reading is supported by a small, and nearly homo- 


geneous, group of documents, kBC'*L 33, the Pesh. Syriac, the 
margin of the Hark. Syriac, and the Bohairic. The Sahidic 
and Gothic Versions and the Sinaitic Svriac are not extant 
here, and the evidence of the ^Ethiopic is divided. So far, this 
would appear to be an exclusively Alexandrian g'roup, were it 
not for the s:ipi)orL o' tbu Pesh., which can hardly ' - 1 

or coniT)li(‘ii\ v-irh and seems to show that ' ■ 

must be older than the alleged Alexandrian re\ision. The 
Patristic evidence is as usual confused and doubtful, but 
there can be httle doubt that Clement of Alexandria’s usual 
reading was o ,u6vaysv7:5 bto? (the article is found with also in 
no 33 Bohairic), but he was acquainted with the reading via; 
Avhich conies once in an allusion of his own, once in the Sx~ 
cerpta ex Theodoto. Irenseus seems to have known the reading 
which is also found in several later Fathers, including 
Origen. But ' • ■ ■ . *■ have good e\ idence 

for the existe ■ ■ ‘ , . . : ( the time of Origen. 

We may theretore regard it as an old reading cuirent in Alex- 
andria. On the other hand, the evidence of the great majority 
of MSS and Versions, supported by a good array of Fathers, 
shows that the rival reading was widely spread at an equally 
early period. Hort had no doubt how to decide on the evidence, 
impressed as he was with the general excellence of the Alex- 
andrian group, and he argued so well that internal evidence 
supports fj,oyoyi>%s Qsos that it is hard to read his words without 
feeling convinced that he is in the right. Yet it is at least 
doubtful whether such a phrase as fAovoytvy^s Ssos could have been 
used lyion- OiM pi "o'-.' r-;'., obtained a commanding influence 
over (■'■‘r .-i •<'!.•> ■ r <ic\ . < lodet, who was second to none in the 
exegesis ot Bt. John’s Gospel, and was singularly unbiassed in 
matters of textual criticism, deals with the rival reading’s in 
a few words (Co?n. ad loe.)i ‘La legon des Alexandrins : le 
Dieu fils unique^ malgr6 I’autorit^ du Vatic., n’a 6t6 admise 
k peu pr^s par aucun des ^diteurs modernes, et I’appui du 
Sinait. ne lui procurera pas Tavenir un meilleur accueil- 
Elle a trop la saveur de la dogmatique post^rieure. Le fait 
qu’elle se trouve chez Clement d’ Alexandria et chez Origene, 
est un indice de son lieu d’origine.’ It does, indeed, seem 
impossible to believe that the vnuter of the Gospel, immediately 
after saying ‘ God, no one has ever seen,’ should continue, ‘ the 
only-hegotten God . . . has declared him.’ In fact, the word 
Qios can apparently be in place here only if used in the secondary 
sense assigned to it by Origen, as distinguished from c dUs, a 
term which he thought could not properly be used of the Logos. 
Hort thinks that the^eading cannot have arisen from an acci- 
dental confusion of 6s and us, because of the omission of the 
article in most MSS reading dsos ; but the testimony of Clement 
suggests that o fAovoytv^s 6i6s may have arisen accidentally ; the 
reading would be welcomed by the school of Origen, but the 
article would naturaUj^ be omitted. 

We next select an instance which exemplifies a particular 
excellence of the Alexandrian text — freedom from readings 
introduced to make one Gospel harmonize with the parallel 
passage in another. In Mt nBZ 1, S3 read tas ol (B omits) 

trsxiv vlov, and they have the ■* lortant MSS of the 

Old Latin (avid h c Tc), of . versions, and the 

Curetonian Syriac. The mass of MSS and Versions bring Mt. 
into harmony with Lk. by reading 'iuis oZ Wsxev rav ulov olut^s tov 

vpaTc^oxov. 

A \-ery similar group (with the addition of D,but without the 
Curetonian Syriac) omit'^ the doxoloiry to the Lord’s Prayer in 
Mt 613. 

In Mt 713 we have one of the instances in which WH desert 
B, omitting the words % 'ruXvt with and the Old Latin, sup- 
■ • ■ ' ' " • * ‘dence. But the Patristic evidence 

■ ■ . . the extreme familiarity of expres- 

sions referring to the ‘ Two Ways’ (cf. e.g. Didache, § 1) migjjt 
easily result in no reference being made to the ‘Gate.’ Most 
people who are not professed textual critics would prefer to 
follow the main mass of MSS. 

Mt 16 ^b. 3 is omitted by i^B, supported by 3 uncials (including 
X), 14 minuscules, the Curetonian Syriac, one MS of the 
Bohairic, and apparently Origen. .T. ‘ i-i- 

was omitted in most MSS. Hor ^ ‘ <i . : ■ . 

evidence and liu mi'iu)"-'')'!'! \ of af ( o’m ih’u f( r prove 

these words ti') hi so par n n c rxi or Ml. Tnf^ cjisi hardly 
have been an jiIicilu pi ii ’(/i of the parallel Lk 12^- ss, but 
were apparently aerived rrom an extraneous source, written or 
oral, and inserted in the Western Text at a verj’’ early time.’ 
This example brings us face to face .■ ‘i v, -’-V.-'f i-W r* : 
the natural tendency of scribes was ■ ; s ' j.- s 

possible, ar'd r- sail’.' i’l-pc s.-il/t- 0 \^ ei>i in (‘i.-c- of ’• jin. x'o- 
teleuton) :o r, (.--r j r's- o’m-^^;’l. B ;ri-: a. h"* ivq.ifr i’\ 

omit phrr.' «, c-r im nd in lii-' v (n <irf i.:i ( ms. 

Is this a III. so. or :’e - qn r'('rL\ o* .le-r ic\l ' T-. S hard lo 
resist the conclusi i ■ ■ i ‘ '' ' i: and 

indeed uncritical, ‘ i ■■ ■ - 'ii’ .'i.i ; ‘-s* -sions 

are right, for they may have arisen from accidental causes 
which we cannot know of. 

A far more interesting and important case is the omission of 
Mk 169-20. It ‘-i \ re to go into the evidence fully. 

The internal ( . < ■ : . - ‘ verses renders it most probable 

(personally we think it almost conclusively proves) that they 
did not belong to the original Gospel, But textual criticism 
has to answer only the question, W'ere they in the copy from 
which our MSS are derived? They are omitted by nB : let us 
deal first with the evidence of these two SISS. Are they inde- 
pendent witnesses? The question is well discussed by Dr. 
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Salmon, Histor, Introd. to the Study of the Books of the NT, in 
a note at the end of ch. ls. The leaf containing the conclusion 
of ]yik. in X is admitted to have been written by the scribe who 
wrote B : apparently as corrector of the former MS he cancelled 
and rewrote the leaf. Lk. begins as usual on a new leaf, and 
there would be room on the last leaf of IMk. for the disputed 
verses. It is an obvious conjecture that the scribe of K copied 
the verses from his archetj’pe, and that the corrector deliber- 
ately removed them. We have seen that there is some reason 
for connecting K and B with the great library of CiBsarea : 
Eusebius was no doubt a great authority on points of Biblical 
criticism there, and we know that his opinion was against these 
verses (Mai, Script. Vett. Nov. Collect, i. p. 1). They were not 
reckoned in the Ammonian Sections or the Eusebian Canons. 
His ‘ testimony is to the effect that some of the copies in his 
time contained the verses, and some did not ; but that those 
which omitted them -were then the more numerous, and, in his 
opinion, the more trustworthy.’ It is quite possible that the 
evidence we have so far considered comes to no more than this 
— ‘MSS preferred by Eusebius.’ If he rejected these verses on 
internal grounds, we believe he was right in doing so, but we 
must take care that subjective evidence is not treated as 
objective textual evidence- It is probable that the scholia 
found in various minuscules, to the same effect as the testimony 
of Eusebius quoted above, are derived from him, and have no 
independent value. But a shorter ending to the Gospel was 
also current, which ' ; > ■ ; " . " and this affords 

indirect, but dejSni - ■ ission of vv.9*20, 

because it could arise only through the Gospel ending abruptly 
at V.8. This shorter ending is found in the Old Latin MS k, 
247 inargin. Hark. S^Tiac inargin, one codex of the Bohairic 
margin., and in the .tEthiopic Version. Both endings, the 
shorter coming first, are found in L p^. It is obvious that 
the strictly textual e\'idence against vv-9-20 is very inconclusive : 
apparently they were omitted (either on internal evidence, or 
through a strange coincidence by accidental damage to a 
papyrus roll) in an early group of MSS ; and the omission 
commended itself to Eusebius, as it does to most scholars at the 

IJ- -.-r-t '■liv. 

In Vlk '! - nrjir:^ a ' rii 'inm-’r.- R-a i tcB eltrskSoucni^ 
flty-n?? TTI? I WH follow «BDLA 2pe (23S) in substitut- 

ing auTfly for acyTjJj making the dancer a daughter of Herod 
bearing the same name as her mother Herodias. This is quite 
impossible, and we have to understand Qvy»rpa; «wr«v to 
mean step-daughter ; but even so an unknown character is 
introduced, for the daughter of TT.iod’ii". !J«'‘.ordl'''g to Josephus, 
was named Salome. Clearly B I’ld ii-* ai'io-, ns spite of the 
support of I), must be wrong here. 

In Mt 2749 kBCL, with some late support, add (after truiruv 
aturov) the words kA-Xo; Ss }.0i,3av hv^iv ccvtov jrAsy/Jccv, 

icou ll^kQsv Slup SCO.) otlpuc. WH suspend judgment by placing 
the words in the text within <louble brackets ; but they are 
fairly obviously an interpolation, put in at the wrong place, 
from Jn 1934. 

In. Mk 620 lyn read, with 5<BL Boh., ih'ropv for Both 

ixTd”ir- ‘I t'-c < \ ‘'-dent sense, but many people will think the 
plf r o !■» r"', '■ oiM likely. 

In Lk 4-^4 "vyH read ^Uvhi&ic&s instead of Tot,XiXa.la,s. It is 
difficult to understand how any one can accept Tfly5at/«? as even 
a possible reading in view of the context (but see Hastings’ 
DB i. 406 f.). In the RVm we read that ‘ very many ancient 
authorities read Judoea.’ It is interesting to observe the autho- 
rities which agree in this obvious error : they are xBCLQR 
1-131-209, 22, 157, and 11 other minuscules, 6 lectionaries, the 
Bohainc, and the text of the Hark. Syriac — an unusually wide 
and very representative Alexandrian group. Soon after (Lk 6i), 
a similar though smaller group (KBL 1-118-209, 22, 69, 33, 157, 
with the Bohairic and some Latin and Svriac dociiineiits) omits 
the difficult word ozvripo'rparui. WIl and the RV accept the 
evidence of this group. ' 

The excellence of the Alexandrian group is well seen in Lk 112-4 ; 
there can be little doubt that the short form of the Lord’s Prayer 
is ri'.rht in Lk., as Godet unhesn.-itingly declared. The constant 
element in the attestation for the three omissions consists of 
BL 1, 22, 130, Latin Vulgate ; and 57 join in two of the three 
places. 

The number of Patristic references to the omission in MSS of 
T.k 2243 -14 (the ministering angel, the blood.v swear) renders it 
almost certain that they do not form part of the true text ; they 
are omitted by N*ABRT 13*-69-124/, Hark. Syriac margin, 
and some MSS of the Egyptian Versions ; they are marked as 
probab'Sy spurious in many later documents. 

The variants in Jn 739 aVe of peculiar interest, because there 
can be little doubt about the right reading, olrra ykp tvsuum 
without addition. The difficulty of this statement is so obvious, 
that it is a wonder more attempts were not made to soften it 
down. Wr drt noi" Try ’ o«=r.g‘- brars more conclusive 

testimony < vc s-' , ■. -v <,■ li e NT as transmitted 

to us. The words are found without addition in ^^TK^42, 91, 
some MSS of the Latin Vulgate, tho Curetonian S\Tiac, the 
Bohainc, and the Armenian. The great majority of documents 
add ocyjov — a natural insertion which does not affecc the main 
point. Mo-sr Latin documents support the insertion of ^.iTSapUvov 
after 'rviZu.a. It is very remarkable that B (254) (with ‘e q, 
Jerusalem and Hark. S\riac) has the fulle.st reading, Ty.tZtAM Siyiav 
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8 eJo,Mvo». D (with / go) ^ets over the difficulty in a different 
way by reading to 'rvtvp.as. kyioiA It' a.hToi?. 

It is not an easy thing to convey a fair impres- 
sion by a selection of readings, but we hope the 
above passages are sufficient to show two things, 
the undoubted excellence of the Alexandrian tradi- 
tion, and the inadvisability of d against 

internal evidence •'I . ! i'"' views of 

the ■ main texts are, as 

we ■ ■ . ^ ■ then the Alexandrian group 

must stand on'its merits alone, and we must hear 
in mind that its readings may be due to a definite 
revision ; * in any case, however, whether there was 
an Alexandrian revision or not, the text preserved 
by this group of documents is the purest and the 
most imp>ortant now known to us. We believe that 
the ‘i‘_ passage from Dr. Salmon {Introd. to 

the .\ i-. 'h)i, note) well expresses what will be 

the ultimate verdict in regard to the work of the 
two great Cambridge critics : 

‘ It seems to me that textual critics^ are not entitled to feel 
absolute confidence in i- . ir ir" .h- i i .ir \ ' i ! ‘ j-.i 
of the obscurity that c- ^ i-i'- Gvy ci h'-' Ih-: ]■!.!' i- i.- 

tion of the Gospels. Such a task as Bentley and Lacnmann 
proposed to themselves, viz., to recover a good fourth-century 
text, was perfectly feasible, and has, in fact, u ■ ■■ (.<•»*■ < d 
by VVestcott and Hort W’ '\ ivi .is p'l n i ■ — 1 "■■ri'' '• ib'.'. 

■. co.-lu \ "‘lo tne hands 

. 5 . . • I . . ' . c :< o! «■!•«. Ir. !g n it which 

“ige to him, namely, tlie short con- 
clusion on the last page of St. Mark, and that he would have 
pronounced the MS to be an extremely good and accurate one. 
But these editors aim at nothing less tl ‘ * “ ' ' . to the 

original documents ; and, in order to do f . . - : ■ - • r cases 

necessary to choose between two forms of text, each of which is 
attested by authorities older than any extant MS. Now, a 
choice which must he made on subjective grounds only cannot 
be made with the same confidence as when there is on either 
.'‘r:*- * '■I". . And, further, 

»• «. • I ■ . ! ‘ . it have himself 

: • r| : <■ ■ ' --p ' - ' ' .t tWO forms Of 

text might both be entitled to claim his authority.’ 

In his treatment of this difficult subject, the 
present writer has tried to set out main principles 
rather than to go into minute details : he has also 
tried to show how a judgment must be formed 
rather than to express his own opinions. But it is 
almost impossible to move in textual criticism 
without ha vin^ } v.i-rkh:^ \ ’ * Sujiporters 

either of the 1 i - ■ ■ ■ WH’s views 

have th'» r.i]\ r.ril r of starting from a clearly 
defined p-*^' .":i, attack or defend definite 

theories. The present writer has found it neces- 
sary to intimate, as a working hypothesis, what 
his own views are, and has attempted to show the 
reasons why he holds them. We can reconstruct a 
text which was current at Antioch by the middle of 
the 4th cent., and which won its way to practically 
universal acceptance in countries whi<*h U'-ctl the 
Greek language ; this would not differ in any 
material respects from the Textns Beceptus. We 
can also reconstruct a text current in Alexandria 
probably as early as the first quarter of the 3rd 
cent. ; this would be almost the same as Westcott 
and Hort’s text, if we except those passages where 
they give the i)n‘fc!-en( i- to Western documents. 
What are we lo wiili the documents of very 
divergent types, which are loosely classified as 
Western ? This is really the main problem which 
textual critics now have to face. We may perhaps 
roughly distinguish the following •■f <h- u- 

ments as attesting difierent tyiic- ickvling-. i.ui 
it is necessary to remember that i !!< i> N (■•■ii! iiiiml 
cross-atiestation • (a) D supported by the old Latin ; 
(6) groups in which K sides with Western docu- 
ments against distinctively Alexandrian readings ; 
(c) the ancient text underlying the Antiochian, 
revision, which is often very ditticult to distin- 

Hort looked upon what he called the Alexandrian text (as 
distinguished from the Neutral) as the result of a revision; 
according to the view of the present writer, {< and B were not 
unaffected by the revision. 
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guish ; [d) the Ferrar group of minuscules ; {e) the 
Old Syriac ; we also know of a certain number of 
readings which were evidently widely spread in 
early times, but which have left little or no trace 
of their existence in extant MSS and versions. 

It is impossible within the limits of this article 
to enter on this very wide : ■■ Dr is it 

possible at the present stage • « ■ ■ ■ ‘ to say 

that any really definite results have been reached. 
Whatever may be the history of the origin of the 
Western texts, and however strongly certain 
isola'-cil {•■.'■li'iL' may commend themselves to 
the .. a few students, it is not likely 

that any knoAvn type of Western text in its entirety 
will ever command the respect of a considerable 
body of students of textual criticism and of exegesis ; 
and it must be borne in mind that the final decision 
must rest on exegesis, unless textual evi-dence at 
present not even guessed at should be bm ;o 
light. The truth appears to be that the \ ‘ i . i ■ • 

text adopted much of what was best in the various 
Western texts ; but at the same time the agree- 
ment of Western and Alexandrian documents in 
many readings that are almost right 

Avams us that right readings ma'^ most 

divergent texts, though it is improbable that much 
of value escaped both the Alexandrian and the 
Antiochian revisers. 

But the existence of these !ii types 

of le\L in rog.nvl to which 'ox-nnl (“iiL can 
giv<‘ no (h'linii e vt'rdict, has a very distinct practical 
lesson to teach, and one which is greatly needed at 
this critical period in the history of rhri^liaiiiiy ; 
it is impossible to recover at present the i^sissinia 
verba of the NT writers. Of course the limits of 
doubt are very narrow, and the possible variants 
are feAV and for the most part unimportant; but 

the fact of doubt remains, and * ■, 

against all mechanical theorie ■ ■ ' • , for 

however slight t hv the question must 

arise, ‘Which ic\ o'- roiniJng is inspired?’ We 
must build on the ,!!<■' K-rnl nol o'- -he mere 

letter of Scripture ; ■ -li' i- ! lie If.;! 1- which 
textual criticism teaches us at this moment. And 
what result can be happier than if the study of the 
letter, by its inconclusiveness, leads us to a firmer 
grasp of the general sense, in which is the ‘ spirit 
that maketh alive ’ ? 

10 ’.- Vri'. ‘Textual Criticism (of NT)’ in Hastings’ 
/)/{. IXi. \v.!. ->08 ff. ; Scrivener, Introd. to Criticism of 

ST*, l.-'Di; (.rogory, Texthritih des NT, 1900, Prolegomena 
to '’'■i'l'-*. ■’‘=^'1-94, Canon, and Text of NT, 1907; von 
Sod( * 1 . U ' ■■■' -D I des NT, 1902 ff. ; E. Miller, <^ide to the 

T r - I- • • . ■ " 7f the NT, 18S6, The Oxford Debate, 1897, 

'• / the Textual Controversy. 1899, The Textmil 

^ ‘ ‘ 'W ' 1 ■ ■■. 77 Traditional 

i ■ i! ‘ ■■ -i. ■> y . I |{ ir„ ‘ ,Cfi8es of 

' ■ . V }’i '••.n' T,r, I";"; lior roduc- 

■ I ■ '■ / •' , A.-'- ‘ '« 7’. Crit. 

of Gr. NT, 1901 ; Salmon, >,■■ ■''' ;*,■ n ( ^ the Text of the NT, 

qyfie Text -j \ l\ Kenyon, Handbook 

. of NT, 1901 ; Hammond, Outlines of Texttial 
Criticism applied to the NT, 1902. p. M. BARNARD. 

THADD.£US occurs only Mk 3^® and Mt 10^ ; in 
the latter iilace in the AV in the form : ‘ Lehbseus, 
whose surname was Thaddseus.’ On the textual 
questions, see artt. JUDAS {vol. i. p. 906), LEBBiElTS 
(above, p. 22), and ‘ Thaddoeus ’ [BB iv. 741). In the 
Western Church neither ‘Lehbaeus ’ nor ‘ Thaddseus’ 
became common, their place being taken by Judas,’ 
oc<!urring in Lk.\ Gospel and Acts as Judas Jacobi, 
and found in Ml,, as Judas Zelotes in the oldest 
Latin witnesses, and as Judas son of J arms in Syr- 
Sin ; his day falling with that of Simon on the 
28th October.* But even under the name of Jude 

* In the Calendar of Cordova for 961 the entry runs : ‘ festum 
Simonis Cananei et Tadei apostolonim’ ; see M. F6rotin, Le 
liber ordinum en usage dans V&glise Wisigothique et Mozardbe 
d'Espagne, Paris, 1904 {=Monumenta ecdesice litwrgica, ed. 
Cabrol-Leclerq, vol. v.). 


this Apostle never became A'ery popular. The 
Calendar of the English Church, Illustrated (Ox- 
ford and London, 1851), knows only of tiao old 
churches in England dedicated in the joint names 
of Simon and Jude, and of several instances in 
modem churches of their names being honoured 
'separately, as in Liverpool, Manchester, Bethnal 
Green, M e."! Derby ; ‘ but this is quite against the 
mediseA'^al custom.’ Neither AA^as ‘Thaddseus’ fre- 
quent as a proper name ; cf. , hoAveA-er, for instance, 
the Italian painter Taddeo Gaddi. In the Greek 
Church the 19th June is kept as i^vrifirq toO ayLov Kal 
ivbb^ov cLTroaThkov ’Ioj)5a, AA’ho by Luke, in the Gospel 
and Acts, is called Toi55as ; by MattheAV and Mark, 
Qabba'ios Kal AejS/Saios, d8€X(pbs Kara erdpKa 
rod Kvpcov Atjctou KpicrroO cos vibs rod 

jxj/'gcrropos, dSeXcpbs 8b yv^ciios ’la/ccojSou roO d8€\<po$€OV, 
6 Kal rrjr (pocrLOTLKrjv Kai doy/udreer bpLwXeor roD Hrejj- 
fiaros dvdpihTTOLS arraa-Lv imerTeLKas iTTLoro'Kh^. It is 
then told that he Av^as sent by Christ Himself cos 
ddeXrpbs sal pivorayccySs to Mesopotamia, came to 
Edessa, healed Abgar, and Avas shot with arroAVs 
by the infidels in the town Ararat On SOth June, 
the day of all Apostles, he is numbered 12th ; the 
place Avhere he died in one MS being called iv 
"Apdrep ry TToXec. On the 21st August the Greek 
Church celebrates pivhP'V dylov dTrocrrdXov OaSBaLov 
rov Kal Ae^^aLov ivbs tQp ijSSojLiijKOvra. He is said to 
have been from Edessa, a HebreAv by birth, who 
came to Jerusalem in the days of John the Baptist, 
Avas baptized, and after Avards folloAved Jesus till 
His Passion. Then he returned to his home, 
healed Abgar of the ‘black’ leprosy, came to 
Syria, and died in B'bpvros ; cf. the Acta Ajposto- 
lorum Apocr., ed. Tischendorf. 

On the identity of Lebbseus-Thaddaeus-Judas 
Jacobi with the author of the Epistle and the 
brother of Jesus, see Mayor, ‘ Brethren of the Lord’ 
{DBi. 320) ; Dorn J. u ' vii. 412-433) ; 

Th. Zahn, Forsehunj , 225-363, For 

evidence that the Epistle of Jude is quoted occa- 
sionally under the name of Thaddjeus, see ZXTW 
iii. [1902] 251. In the Syrian Churches, Jude is 
identified Avith Thomas, and sometimes regarded 
as tAA^'in brother of Jesus ; see J. B Harris, Dioscuri 
in the Christian Legends, and The Cult of the 
Heavenly Twins (1906), p. 105. In the Onomastica 
sacra the name ‘ Thaddseus ’ is explained by alverbs 
Lnganh'-. 202. 83). The same etymology is 
ill i!'(- Talmud, Sanh. 43a, where the last 
of the five disciples of Jesus is called Thoda, and 
Ps 100^ 50^ are a])i)lied fo him. 

On monumenr'- of (''liri.-iiun art the name does 
not seem to occi::- f'-ocpic Cy (see Mrs. Arthur Bell, 
The Saints in ^ i rX-fdut A'rf (1901), vol. i. ch. viii. 
‘ The Twelve Apostles ’ ; ch, xvi. ‘ St. Simon, St. 
Jude, and St. Matthias’). In the mosaic of S. 
Paolo fuori le Mura, Thaddaeus is the last of the 
Apostles; on its bronze doors, cast at Constan- 
tinople in 1070, he is left out filiogotlior along 
Avith James the Less and Matthia'^. The Bomanic 
frontale aureum of the altar of the church at 
Comburg (Wiirtemberg), representing the Salvator 
Mundi in the midst of the Twelve Apostles, gives 
him under the name S. Tatheus. When the Creed 
is apportioned among the Twelve, * Thaddaeus 
dixit : carnis resurrectionemi In the Hexameters 
ascribed to Bernard of Clairvaux, ‘ Bestituit carncm 
Judas ^ I with Firminius: ‘Judas Jacobi dixit: 
sanctorum communionem, remissionem peccaU 
orum ' (Hahn, Bibliotheh der Symbole pp. 52-54, 
97, 104). 

In the Const. Apost. the ordinances about Avidows 
are ascribed to Thaddaeus (viii. 25). 

Very complicated is the question about the relation of the 
Apostle Thaddseus to QotB^acios, who is said by Eusebius to have 
been one of the Seventy, and to have been sent after the Ascen- 
sion, by Thomas, to Edessa to heal King Abgar. Jerome, on 
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Mt lO'i, tells the same about the Apostle Thaddaeus, while in the 
Syrian legend the messenger to Edessa is called Addai (on the 
form H addai in one of the MSS of the Syriac Version of the RE 
of Eusebius, see DB, s. v. ‘ Thaddseus ’). Zahn thinks that 
Eusebiu- *' he confusion of Addai with Thaddaios. 

On the >: ! . *, lf‘>: r>i of Addai, see Lagarde, Reliquiae juris 
cedes, antiqu. syr. p. 32=Gr. p. 89; Cureton, Anaient Syriac 
Documents ; G. Phillips, The Doctrine of Addai (1876). 

As the place of his burial there is mentioned, 
besides Beirut in Phoenicia, the town Ostracine in 
Egypt (see Co7ist. Apost,, ed. T i dc. p. 2S3', v h- • c 
BadBaCios b Ke^aCos /cai !- ti'- , ‘rgi!'- in •! 

Judas Jacobi; the latter, af.- :• -c'f.'.L-* 

out the whole of Mesopotar:'.. ^ -i; ^ 

Jews, and lies at Edessa; the former preached to 
the Edessenes, was crucihed, and buried in ‘ Ostra- 
cine,' the town of Egypt. 

The most probable etymology of the name 
‘ Thaddseus ' seems to be that proposed by Daiman, 
who sees in it the Heb. abbreviation of a Greek 
name beginning with Theo-, as in Theudas. The 
‘ Gospel of Thaddaeus ' mentioned in some MSS and 
editions of the Deorctimi Gelasii is due to a clerical 
error.^ On the legends connected with Thaddseus 
see Lipsius, Die apoh)\ Apost&lqescJiichten. ii. pp. 
142-200 (1884). 

Literature. — Artt. Judas 1 and Lebb^eus in the present work ; 
* Judas * in DB ii. 798*^ ; ‘ Lebbseus,’ ih. iii. 92 ; * Thaddaeus,’ ib. 
iv. 741; ‘Judas,’ ‘Lebhaeus,’ ‘Thaddaeus,’ in EBi% Zahn, 

. # ' V I *. 293, 321, 344 ; Dom Chapman, ‘The Brethren 
< ^rA5£-vii. 412ff. Eb. NeSTLE. 

THANKSGIYING {ebxo^pi-a'ria, is an 

important Christian virtue, and in pre-Christian 
Greek the word is rare. Used chiefly of man’s 
attitude to God, it implies a recollection of Him, 
a recognition of His actions in the past (cf. o/^o- 
\oyeiv and cognates, He 13^®, Mt 11^ etc.), quite 
apart from any thouglit of petition for the future. 
Meaning originally to do a good turn to a man 
(cf. 1 Ti ebxospi-a'rLa acquires the 

meaning of repaying a favour, and hence of show- 
ing ■. . i t'^hilo uses it in the technical sense 

of .* i' g. Outside the C.i , • ’ - , r'. \- '-ca- 
lyi-i :: ->.■(.!■•- -q the NT onlj -i ’ -of 

St. Paul. 

1. Usage in the Gospels. — The w^ord €^%apt(rr(^w 

{etxapoTTla does not occur in the Gospels), though 
found in other connexions (Jn ll^b Lk 17^®), occurs 
principally in relation to grace before meat, espe- 
cially at the miracles of the loaves, and the in- 
stitution of the Lord’s Supper (Mt 15®® Mk 8® 
14®®, Lk 22^^* [before the breaking of the bread 
we have in the 1 ! Mt 26®®, Mk 14®® ebXoy^aas (EV 
‘ blessed ’) for €0xapLar7}(ras in Lk.], Jn 6^^* ®®). From 
this fact, in later times, though not in the NT 
itself, the word Eucharist became a ” ■ ■■ ■.’ 1 

term for the Holy Communion, and is ■ ■ . 

the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles (9^) and other 
sub- Apostolic literature (I^. S^nyr, 7, Just. Mart. 
Apol, 1, 65), as well as in later writings. See, 
further, artt. Benediction and Blessing. 

Besides evxapKrrlw we find in the Gospels, as terms 
denoting the giving of thanks, (1) i^opLoXoyiofmi (Mt 
11®^ II Lk 10®^, BVm ‘ praise’) ; (2) dvdoyidKoyiofjLaL (Lk 
2®®) ; and (3) ix^ xdptv (Lk 17®, cf. 6®®®'*). In (1) Jesus 
Himself thanks His Father f(>r revealing lo babe.s 
what is hidden from the wi-o nnd iiii(ier'«r{inding. 
In (2) Anna the proidiete-^s give- ilinnk- to (h>d lor 
the vision of the infant Jesus. In (3) Jesus sets 
aside the idea that a servant should be thanked for 
doing the things which w^ere commanded him. 

2. Christ’s lessons regarding thanksgiving. — (1) 
His own example is a lesson. He gives thanks to 
TIi- Fn tiler for daily bread (Mt 15®® H Mk 8®, Jn 6^^* ®® ; 
(if. J^k 24®®) ; for the revelation to babes of the secrets 
of the heavenly Kingdom (Mt 11®® If Lk 10®^) for the 
Divine hearing of His prnyer (-In lU^); for the 
bread and wdne of the ILdy Supper, and all the 


spiritual blessings which they connote (Mt 26®®^*, 
Mk 14®®^*, Lk 22^'^*^®, 1 Co IJ®’^^*). (2) His words 

convey lessons. We have no claim to bv o -b d 
as profitable servants, deserving to be ih,.- - 

we have merely done our duty (Lk 17^^* )• There is 
a kind of thanksgiving to God which i ‘C 1) h-' i:i 

of hypocrisy, being really a flattery msi < - 

(Lk 18^^). The truly thankful heart is rare (Lk 
17 i 6 fF.) . recognizes God’s hand in the gifts of 
human benefactors (v.^®) ; it is inspired by faith, 
and wins great T- -'»*■ - V.^®). 

It is worth I t ' ^ . *<M it is to St. Luke alone 
that we owe the story of the Ten Lepers and the 
Grateful Samaritan, which is typical of the Chris- 
tian grace of gratitude that finds expression in 
thanksgiving ; while it is to St. Luke’s beloved 
friend and teacher, St. Paul, as to no other, that 
we owe the repeated and characteristic Christian 
utterance of thanks to God for His uns23eakable 
gift (2 Co 9^®, and the Pauline Epistles, passim). 

Literature. — Cremer, Lexicon, s.vv. ivx.otpio’riu, tvXcyeoj ; 
Swete, JThSt, Jan. 1902, p. 163 ; Trench, Miracles, 357 ff. ; 
Mozley, University Serm. 253; Rashdall, Ckristus in Ecclesia, 

179. H. C. Lees and J. C. Lambert. 

THEOPHILUS. — The name of an early Christian 
to whom a couple of NT documents, the Third 
(canonical) Gospel and its sequel, the Acts of the 
Apostles, are addressed (Lk 1®, Ac l^). This does 
not, of course, imply that the writer had no wider 
audience in view. The two books in question are 
far too carefully composed to be mere private com- 
munications. In modern parlance they are ^ dedi- 
cated ’ rather than addressed to Theophilus ; that 

is, if we suppose the name to be a genuine proper 
name. ^ On this point, ^ however, there has been 
some difference of opinion. Conceivably Theo- 
philus ( = OT J edidiahi ^ God’s friend ’} might be no 
more than a conventional title for the iucingo 
Christian reader, an imaginary nom de gu^'rre j<>r 
the typical catechumen. This symbolic sense of 
the word was conjectured by Origen. At the same 
time, instances of Tl oyl V/.-s as a jiroper name are 
not uncommon, ana it seems simpler, on the whole, 
to regard it as such in the NT. A modification of 
the above theory has also been proposed (e.g. by 
Ramsay and Bartlet), which would make Theo- 
philus a baptismal name given to a Roman official, 
and employed here for the sake of safety. This is 
possible, but rather unlikely. 

The name, then, is to he taken as denoting some 
eontenpDorary of Luke (or of whoever wrote the 
Third Gospel and Acts). Otherwise he is unknown 
to history.^ Later tradition naturally busied itself 
with fanciful conjectures upon his \ vT \ . 
turning him eventually into the hishoi- V • ' i 

or of Csesarea (cf. Zahn’s Einleitung, § 58. 5). But 
this is the region of gnesbwork, though modern 
critics have often been tempted to stray back into 

it. As, for example, Beck, who, in his Prolog des 
Lk,-Evangeliums (1900), deduces from iv tjplv (1®) 
the fact that the author was one of the two Em- 
niaus discipl(3s, while Theophilus must have been a 
wealthy Antiochene tax-collector, an ac(j^uaintance 
of Chuza and Herod, who accompanied Heroci and 
Bernice to Csesarea, where he fell in with St. Paul 
and St. Luke. Godet opines that Luke was a 
freedman of Theophilus. The latter, at any rate, 
may have been the patronus Uhri, . v: ■ » '■■■; be 
responsible for the i>iibli<‘aiion anc: ( ■■«!i'fi :.»:i of 
the Gospel and its sequel. Whether he was of 
Greek extraction ^ or a Roman, possibly of eques- 
trian rank, it is iinpo—iblc io '■ay; but one may 
cheerfully set asi'u; ili(‘ ilK'onfv- which identify 
him with Philo or Seneca. 

We are thus reduced to an examination of the 
internal evidence for any knowledge of the posi- 
tion and character of the man. (1) Plainly, to 
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begin with, lie was a Christian when the Third 
Gospel was com|)osed. He had been ‘ instructed ’ 
in the faith by some Christian teachers as a cate- 
chumen. But either he or his friend, the author, 
felt that some Mler acquaintance Avith the historic 
basis of the Christian religion (not of the Pauline 
gospel, as TTilgenfeld argues in Ztschr. fur Wiss, 
Theologie^ 1901, pp. 1-11) was advisable, and it 
was vuth this end in view that the Third Gospel 
and its sequel were addressed to him, in order to 
remove uncertainties caused by diversity, inexact- 
ness, lack of ' ’ and absence of order, 

in the curren - « Christ’s life on earth. 

Some critics still hold that Tlieophilus was simply 
a pagan interested in Christianity. But the term 
KarTjxrjdTjs (Lk 1-^, cf. Ac 18^ 21-^), especially in the 
light of its context, seems to preclude this hypo- 
thesis. St. Luke’s preface implies that he was more 
than merely an interested inquirer. It suggests, as 
Wright says {Composition of the Four Gospels, p. 
55), that ^ busy men like Theophilus had been cate- 
chized in their youth, but later occupations had 
driven out many of the lessons, and unless a man 
could secure the same catechist whom he had 
attended as a boy, the frequent discrepancies in 
the •■■■■”-’ I <. 'i- ''ij tradition would jar on the preci- 
sion o viv: !i III memory, and produce a general 
sense of disappointment and uncertainty.'’ Oral 
tradition had its merits. It Avas Autal and free 
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(CJL. Jos. 6*. j±pljO'. • ■■■ • . 1! V. 

Furthermore, if there is no other instance of one 
Christian hailing another by a secular title in the 
NT, on the other hand there is no case of a Chris- 
tinn_ writing for the benefit of any save fellow- 
Besides, such a title need not have 
been incongruous with * '* IfTlu^iipl'ibi- 

Avas of high rank, the ■< “ bade C’li i'-.i;!!*' 

honour all men Avould not preclude a Christian 
author from employing such a title once in a semi- 
formal prologue to his work. (2) That Theophilus 
Avas a man of rank is suggested by the term 
KpdTLcrre = ‘ most excellent ’ or ‘ your excellency ’ 
(Ac 23^® 24® 26^®), Avhich may be almost semi- 
technical, and in any case implies respect for 
exalted ]) 0 ''itioii and high authority, though the 
idea of iiu inincy and affection need not be excluded 
(cf. Jos. Ant, Au. 8, etc.). He may have been on 
the proconsular staff, or an official of some kind in 
the Imperial service. And this would tally Avith 
the special emphasis laid by St. Luke upon the 
relation^ of the Church to the Empire, and the 
r(‘i)oaLC(l connexions which he suggests between 
ilic polirical affairs of the age and the progress of 
Christianity (of. e.g. Kamsay, Was Christ born at 
Bethlehem ? ch. iii. ), especially in Acts. His social 
position is further suggested by the internal evi- 
dence of the Third Gospel, which, as has been 
often pointed out (cf. e.g. Encyc. Bibl. 1792), is 
specially concerned with the hindrances throAvn up 
W money and rank in the path of a consistent 
Cmristian character. ^Lk. seems to see, as the main 
obstacles to the Faith. = b\:ii. nor JeAvish 

backsliding, but the i- ■ p, ,, wealth and 

social position acting upon half-hearted converts ; 
and his sayings about building the tower, putting 
the hand to the plough, renouncing all one’s posses- 
sions, and hating father and mother, are pathetic 
indications of Avhat have been going on in the 
divided household of many a young Theophilus.’ 
In the case of Theophilus, hoAvever, wealth and 
dignity did not form an obstacle to faith. It says 
something for this well-to-do Christian that he was 
willing to be instructed, and evidently keen to 
learn the historic principles of his faith. To his 
open-mindedness Ave oAve, in one sense, two of the 
most important historical documents in early Chris- 
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tian literature. For it is plain that this man’s need 
stirred his friend to AAU'ite. Behind Theophilus he 
probably saAv many a likeminded inquirer. This 
catechumen’s case Avas in some Avays typical and 
characteristic, and thus St. Luke Avas led to wnite 
his Gospel narratiA^e, an instance of the ® first and 
noblest use’ of the human imagination, ‘that is to 
say, of the poAver of perceiAung things AAiiich cannot 
be perceiA^ed by the senses,’ auz. ‘to call up the 
scenes and facts in Avhich Ave are commanded to 
believe, and be present, as if in the body, at eA’-ery 
recorded eA^ent of the history of the fiedeemer’ 
(Ruskin, Frondes Agrestes, § 9). The AATiter’s aim 
AA'as personal, as aa'cII as modest and religious. 
Early Christian literatu ■■ ■ ■ ■ '>m no literary 

ambition. Ea^'OU in its . - ■ ■ ■ ‘it AA^as prac- 

tical and didactic. But in this case the AAuiter, 
like Burke, Avho originally dreAV uj) his Reflections 
on the French Revolution for the benefit of a puzzled 
young friend, h.i- g;ilfi(*d m svider reach and range 
for his pen’s proiiuci- tn;m perhaps he contem- 
plated AAmen he began. 

The omission of the semi-formal adjective icpd- 
Tco-re in Ac 1^ is not unnatural. It is needless to 
see anything subtle or significant in the change 
from Lk 1®. No doubt the excessive use of the 
term Avas one feature of ancient serAulity (Theo- 
phrastus, Char, 5). But St. Luke might well have 
used it tAAUce in two volumes Avithout any fear of 
incurring the charge of obsequiousness, and Ave 
cannot suppose he ihoi-j-d the adjecth'e lest he 
should be guilty of i'.;-; ’■;>!••. Still less probable 
is the conjecture that the absence of the title in 
Ac 1^ denotes the conversion of Theopliilus to 
Christianity since Lk 1® had been Avritten, For 
this there is no evidence Avhatsoever, and we have 
already seen that there was no necessary incon- 
gruity in applying such a title of honour, pagan 
though it was, to a felloAv-Christian. 

Literature. — ^In addition to the articles in Bihle Dictionaries 
s.t?., and to the critical editors on Lk see the monographs 

• ' alre:.l. * rt’-rl r.-id Philology 

•I -20, /j-i- . \ 60. 

J. Moffatt. 

THIEF (^X^-rroys).— Thieves are mentioned in the 
fcJlowiiig pa-sages of the Gospels, besides several 
Ollier- RV substitutes ‘robber’ as the 

equivalent of 'Kryrr'fis. See Robber. 1. Mt 6^®* ^ = 
Lk 12®®. Christ’s disciples should have their 
treasure where thieves do not break (lit. ‘dig’) 
through and steal. Eastern houses. 
monly of mud or sun-dried brick, are ‘ 
into ; cf. Ex 22®, Job 24^®, Ezk 12®* 2. JVit 24^= 

Lk 12®®. The unexpectedness of Christ’s coming is 
compared to that of a thief’s entry. This figure 
seems to have greatly impressed the Apostles ; it is 
echoed several times in the NT (1 Th 2 P 3^®, 
Rev 3® 16^®). 3. Jn 10^* False and -‘If 
teachers — whether false Christs, or, moiA- p"->’)ii''ly, 
Pharisees — are compared to thieves and pbbers. 

Jn 12®. Judas ‘was a thief, and having the 
bag’ (lit. ‘box’) ‘took away what AA^as put therein’ 
(RV). Harold Smith. 

THIRST.— The occasions on which the physical 
suffering arising from thirst is noted by the^ Evan- 
gelists are connected in every instance Avith the 
personal experiences of Jesus. Early in His public 
■ b ■ ■ . as He was journeying back from Judsea 
• ■ leaving the former country as a result 
of Pharisaic hostility, the writer of the Fourth, 
Gospel notices that Jesus suffered the pangs of 
thirst, and records His request for a drink of water 
from the Samaritan woman as she came to draAv 
water from ‘Jacob’s spring ’ {Tnry^ rov ’Ia/cc6j3, Jn 4®). 
It is remarkable that this author mentions this 
fact, as well as the Aveariness felt by Jesus in His 
journey, side by side with the title (6 /nJptos, 4^) 
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which betrays the writer’s attitude towards His 
claims over human life and conduct. 

The other instance of Jesus’ in this 

respect is also mentioned by ly-- \ who 

records His cry ‘I thirst’ 19^®) from the 

cross. And ho -(-‘(iins to connect the ex- 

pression with i h ( ‘ I'u 1 li i ' 1 1 e r i L of Messianic ijrophecy 
(cf. Ps 69^^), there can be no doubt as to the reality 
of the feeling which prompted the utterance of the 
Suffere-*'. Th ■ ir'.h' n < - XT's suffering is attested 
by the aii-. "Mic <i -'i c • t !-i :!■ c of one of the soldier- 
guards, who, out of compassion for the Crucified, 
attempted to allay T’" ,■ .' «■*. One result of 

these and such like ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ‘ ■ course of His 

life is to be seen in the vivid i i ;'i! by Jesus 
of the great Day of final judgment. The common 
physical wants of struggling humanity afford 
I-;-;!' ; ■■.'I'i - of service in liio sacred cause out- 

!i: ■ t. :>;■ ill', two great commandments of the Law 
-J-J Nor must we omit to notice the basis 
upon which Jesus has placed the service of man by 
men, and the grounds upon which He distributes 
the final awards. To every believer in the cosmic 
.-ig’i'frar'.- ■■ of the Incarnation the use of the first 
person {ebixpriaoL, etc.) by the Judge-King (Mt 25^) 
who is ‘ the Son of Man ’ (v.^i), reveals the nature 
and character of His sympathy with our weaknesses 
{awTroLdTjcrcLL rats d(Td€i/€iaLs He 4^®), and guaran- 

tees the truth of the assertion that ‘ it was necessary 
that he should in all things become like his 
brethren ’ {&<peL\€v /card irdvra tols d5€\<pOLs ojxot- 
codrjvaL, He 2^'^). 

Following the example of OT thinkers, Jesus 
employed tlie idea embodied in the word ‘ thirst ’ 
to express the conscious needs of the human soul 
for something higher and more satisfying than it 
could discover in its earthly experiences (cf. Is 
Ps 42^ etc.). Just as man in the vigour of physical 
health revolts against physical deprivation in the 
shape of thirst, so in proportion to his spiritual 
health and energy he reaches out and cries for 
spiritual satisfaction, and cannot rest as long as 
his wants are unsupplied. In this restlessness 
Jesus sees a source of men’s ultimate happiness, 
and those He accounts blessed {jxaKdpLoi) who thirst 
for righteousness (di^Qvres r^v dtKaLoaivTjv, Mt 5®). 
As^ mig’ : I . -L, ■. be expected, the Johannine 
writer , ! most frequent reference to this 

feature of Jesus’ teaching. Belief in Himself, 
Jesus asserts to be the means by which spiritual 
thirst is assuaged (cf. Jn 6®® 1 ^) ; and if we compare 
this statement with its expansion and elaboration, 
we will observe that by belief He means the spiri- 
tual appropriation of His entire Manhood {i) 
fwv . , . r6 aXp,d puov icrrc irSaiSj 6^®). 

On two distinct occasions Jesus makes incidental, 
though didactic, reference to the profound union, 
between Himself and those who believe on Him, 
hinted at above. In His conversation with the 
woman of Samaria He empha- 
sizes His teaching by the i" her il'iawing of 

the water from the fountain. For her the well 
was a source of the satisfaction of personal need, 
and at the same time a means of supplying the 
needs of others dependent on her. In a manner 
analogous to thi^^, if she had drunk of the living 
water which He was ready to supply, Jesus pro- 
mised her a part in His glorious work of sharing 
with others out of the fulness she had received (cf. 
1^®). In her the living water would become ‘a 
fountain springing unto eternal life ’ (^ vTjy^ 
^Baros aWofi4jfov els aUbvLov, 4^^). This thought 
is more definitely and directly stated by Jesus 
during the Feast of Tabernacles which He attended 
in Jerusalem. His invitation to all who thirsted 
{idv ri$ 7®^) to come to Him and drink was 

followed by the promise, founded on the phrase- 
ology and thought of the OT (Is 12^ etc.), 


that they who accepted would themselves be- 
come sources of blessing and satisfaction to their 
fellow-men [TronxfjLol €k ttjs KoiXias, k.t.X., 7^®). ‘He 
who drinks of the Spiritual Rock becomes in turn 
himself a rock from Avithin Avhich the waters flow 
to slake the thirst of others’ (Westcott, Gospel of 
St. John, ad loc.). It is impossible not to see in 
this li\ ing !i‘l;;tionship between Jesus and believers 
the I'ouiidaLioii upon which must ultimately rest all 
human activities, as they di-jii.-y i in-rii'-eh <■" in ihe 
service of the race. .!. !i. \\ M.i i-. 

THISTLES. — In the NT thistles (rpt/3oXot) are 
mentioned twice (Mt 7^®, He 6® RV). The term, 
hoAvever, is loosely enijJuyecl. and probably em- 
braces several genera of >pinou> plants, in which 
Palestine is peculiarly rich. In Hebrew there is 
a very extensive and varied nomenclature, about 
twenty terms being employed which denote prickly 
shrubs or weeds ; but in many instances the precise 
meaning is unknoAvn, while in many others the 
words are used in the most general way. Tristram, 
who goes very fully into the matter {Nat. Hist, of 
Bible, 423-432), identifies Heb. hoah with the com- 
mon thistle {Cardims) and dardar with knapweed 
( Centaurea). Of the former there are i uniiy - 1 ic( io, 
the i them being : M; 

syrv' !*i- with pink flowers; (2) the 

yelloAv spotted thistle {Scolymus maeulatus) ; and 
(3) Carthamiis oxy^anfhus. which has a yellow 
flower. Of the latter there are also many species, 
notably the star- thistle [Centaurea calcitrapa). 
These plants were exceedingly troublesome to the 
farmer, the corn-fields often being overrun with 
them. 

The only reference to thistles which occurs in 
the Gospels is in our Lord’s question, ‘Do men 
gather . . . figs of thistles ? ’ (Mt 7^®). 

Hugh Duncan. 

THOMAS. — One of the twelve Apo.'-iles. (For the 
name see Didymus). In the lists of the Twelve 
his name is always in the second group of four. 
In Mk 3^®, where the names are not in pairs, he is 
eighth ; so in Lk 6^®, where he is coupled with 
Matthew. In Mt 10® he is seventh, coming before 
Matthew. In Acts 1^® he is sixth, and is coupled 
with Philip. No incident is recorded of him in 
the Synoptics or in Acts ; but he comes into some 
pv..ii‘irn nc ill the later scenes in the Fourth 
W ln'ii Jesus is about to return to Judaea 
because of the death of Lazarus, and the disciples 
are afraid of Jewish hostility, Thomas says, ‘Let 
us also go, that we may die w'irh him ’ (Jn IP®). In 
the conversation after the Supper, Thomas inter- 
jects the remark, ‘ Lord, we know not whither thou 
goest ; and how can we know the way ? ’ (14®) ; and 
thereby elicits (lie gr. a: -aying, ‘I am the way, 
the truth, and i li(‘ liu- ' .J I®;. When Jesus appeared 
to the disciples on the evening of the Resurrection 
day, Thomas was absent, and was unable after- 
wards to accept the testimony, ‘ We have seen the 
Lord.’ He must himself not only see the Master, 
but touch His body before he could believe (20^- ^®). 
A week later Thomas P prc-orit wlarn Jesus again 
appears; and then his doubM variLli, and he rises 
to the coTiii]>l(i('Or'( (‘onfession of faith recorded in 
the (lo>pcU, ‘My Lord and my God’ (20^®"^^). 
Thomas is luomionod also in 2P as one of the 
groim to whom Jesus appeared on the morning by 
the Lake-side. 

Later traditions of Thomas, obviously of little value, are 
mentioned in Eusebius and in the Apocryphal of Thomas. 
He ^ OToten of as a missionary to Parthia, or to India. Some 
traditions assig'n to him the honour of martyrdom ; and 
supposed ^ave was shown at Edessa in the 4th century. 

The personality of ^ Thomas has a clear and 
insistent expression in the incidents which the 
Fourth Gospel records. He belongs to the quiet, 
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deflective group of the Apostolic company ; and his 
temperament is that of a man who finds the best 
thing- in(; g.iod to be true, and who usually imagines 
that the worst foreseen possibility will be realized. 
He requires direct per^t>ii;;l iwidence, and will not 
hastily accept the ic-iiinoiiy even of his friends. 
Yet he isn ■’ in devotion and love to his 

Lord. He ’ ' ■ ■ ■■ ith Him rather than desert 

His cause ; and in his gloomiest days of unbelief 
he does not separate himself from the Apostolic 
company. Though not persuaded of the reality of 
the Resurrection, he keeps his old loyalty and 
love ; and when the Master’s presence is utterly 
sure, he gladly accepts the highest that the revela- 
tion of Christ implies. His unbelief was never a 
failure to respond to the spiritual truth and love , 
brought to him by his IMaster ; at most it was an 
_\ !<• uii--vpected and marvellous 

<-\i- io*'- that truth. ‘ In Thomas 

we have a man incredulous but tenacious ; despond- 
ent but true ; with little hope but much courage ; 
sincere in love though perplexed in faith ; neither 
rushing to the right conclusion as Peter might 
have done, nor rushing away from it into danger 
and dishonour as Peter did ’ (T. T. Lynch). 

The scepticism of Thomas has a real ripohwolic 
value. It goes to disprove the contention riuii the 
Apostles were credulous persons easily misled by 
their hopes, and so deluded into a mistaken belief 
that their dead Master had spoken to them. 
Thomas believed because the fact which was too 
good to hope for became too certain to reject. 

‘ oil XlKn'ia- ir.a\ be 

ni. ■ r. r. T. Lwicb. .N’.jni/./or 

7nj/ Curates, 3S ; H. M. Butler, Uyiiv, and other m. M ; A. B. 
Bavidson, The Called of God, 317. 

E. H. Titchmarsh. 

THORNS. — Palestine is unusually rich in acan- 
thous plants. As many as 50 genera and 200 
species occur in Palestine and Syria, ‘ besides a 
multitude clothed with scabrous, ''trig(».-c, or sting- 
ing hairs, and another niuiiinuic whh prickly 
fruits’ (Post in Hastings’ DB iv. 753). In the 
OT references to thorns are numerous, and many 
different words are used to express them. But the 
vocabulary, though full, is very indefinite, many 
of the terms employed being as vague and general 
as our own English word Hhoms.’ We have the 
reflex of this uncertain terminology in EV, which 
renders almost indiscriminately by ‘ thistle,’ ‘ thorn,’ 
or ‘bramble,’ a single Hebrew word. In the NT 
three terms occur, viz. &Kav9a, rpL^oXos, and <rKb\o\j/, 
The last-named is found only in 2 Co 12'^ ‘ There 
was given to me a thorn (aicbXo^) in the flesh,’ but 
in this instance the rendering should rather be 
‘stake’ or ‘pale.’ The second (rpfjSoXos) has al- 
ready been explained (see Thistles). It remains 
that we should consider &Kav9a (Mt 7^® 13^* Mk 
47. 18^ 044 g7. 14^ jn 192^ 08)^ which is invariably 

translated ‘thorns.’ Strictly speaking, this term 
denotes Acanthus spinosus, a showy perennial with 
deeply indented and spiny leaves, and bearing 
white flowers tinged with pink. In the NT, how- 
ever, it is a quite general term for all thorny or 
prickly plants, and is applied to bushes and weeds 
alike. Among the most common are thorny 
A-(ragali. vliioh jiboiind in the higher mountain- 
ous regions, and many species of Acacia, Eryngium, 
Rhamnus, Rubus, Solanum, etc.^ Some of them, 
such as PoifST*.'''/// srii.f'fi 1,1 JiTi'l .f n ff ^ punctata, 
are found in all parts of the country. In our 
Third Gospel mention is made of the bramble 
(/3droj, Lk 6^). This may quite possibly be the 
common bramble {Euhus frnticosus), which is 
found in many parts of Palestine. It is note- 
worthy, how^ever, that, except in this one passage. 
Biros is always rendered ‘ bush,’ and is used only 
of the ‘burning bush’ of Moses (Mk 12^, Lk 2CF 


etc.). The <'on> -]n»iidi’v Heb. word (np) is simi- 
larly restricted ii- ii-t. As the bramble is not 
found on Horeb (Sinai), it has been thought by 
some that the ‘bush’ was a kind of acacia. For 
the crown of thorns wdiich was set in mockery on 
the head of Christ ( Jn 19-), see Crown of Thorns. 

Much might easily be said regarding the sym- 
bolism of thorns in the Sc 1 Ipi inc -. But it may be 
sufficient merely to t'ok. were regarded 

as the direct consequence of human sin, and so 
became the natural symbols of sin and the suffer- 
ings in which it issues (Gn 3^®, Nu 33^^, Pr 22® etc.). 
In the light of this symbolism there is an apt 
pathos and beauty in the fact that Christ wus 
crowned wdth thorns (see Cox, An Expositoi'^s Note 
Book, 349 if; and Earl Lytton, Fables in Song, i.). 

Hugh Duncan. 

THREE.— See Number. 

THRESHING-FLOOR. —See Agriculture in 
vol. i. p. 40a. 

THRONE {6p6vos) is a term applied, first of all, 
to the royal seat of a king ; and, secondly, to the 
official seat of a judge or subordinate ruler. In the 
former sense it is employed of heaven as the throne 
of God (Mt 5^ 23-2). The Messianic reign of Jesus 
is foretold by Zacharias in the wnrds, ‘ The Lord 
God shall give unto him the throne of his father 
David’ (Lk l®^). Jesus speaks of His own exalta- 
tion as the time ‘ when the Son of Man shall sit on 
the throne of his glory’ (Mt I92® 25®^). The uni- 
versal dominion which He is to share with His 
Father is suggested by ‘ the Lamb in the midst of 
the throne’ (Rev 5® 7^^), and by ‘the throne of God 
and of the Lamb’ (22®). So in He 8^ 12^ Christ is 
seated ‘ on the right hand of the throne ’ of God. 
The promise given to the Twelve, of sitting on 
thrones of judgment (Mt [1 Lk 22®®), is practi- 
cally ^ven to all who overcome in the battle with 
evil (Rev 3^1). In Col 1^® ‘ thrones ’ are among the 
subordinate powders of the universe which ow^e their 
creation to Christ. James Patrick. 

THUNDER (^povrif) is but twice mentioned in 
the Gospels (Mk Jn 122®). In mountainous 
Palestine, with the long deep gorge of the Jordan, 
it is perhaps the most awe-inspiring of natural 
.henoniona. It seldom occurs save in the winter 
lalf of rlie year, and is almost invariably accom- 
panied by rain. For the old I-racliK'.-^ thunder 
w^as the voice of God, with a meaning which 
persons -^pocially gifted might understand. ‘It 
seems probable; rhai ilio “voice out of heaven” (Jn 
1228* 29) ^^as a thunder-peal, as indeed most of those 
present thought, and that it> '"'gnif'ctiTH O wn^ re- 
cognized and interpreted by alone ( J I asririg.-’ 

DR iv. 757^). The surname *.'on- of liiunder’ 
given to James and John (Mk S^'^) disappears at 
once and finally from the records. On the avail- 
able data no sure opinion can be formed as to why 
it was applied to tliem. As men in the East are 
called ‘ sons ’ of that which is most characteristic of 
them, there was doubtless something ‘thundery’ 
about them, — a tendency, to wrathful resent- 

ment of slight or injury (Lk 9®^). See Boanerges. 

W. Ewing. 

TIBERIAS (Ti/Jeptds).— A city situated on the 
W, shore of the Sea of Galilee, founded by Herod 
Antipas, and named by bini in lionour of the 
JETri])OTor Tiberius. The original inliabitants were 
lOroiirncrs, whom Herod either forced to resioe in 
The new cit y or to whom he gave special induce- 
ments if they wonld. Our Lord, so far as is 
known, never visited Tiberias, it being His custom 
to avoid Gentile cities. The only reference to the 
city in the NT is Jn 6^, in which it is stated that 
‘ there came boats from Tiberias unto the place 
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1 where they ate the bread after the Lord had given 
thanks’ (cf. Jn 6^ 2B). 

1. Location. — The ancient city was situated 

directly on the shore of the Sea of Galilee, and 
therefore approximately 682 feet below the level of 
the Mediterranean, at the north end of a narrow 
rectangular plain about two miles long, which was 
bounded by a rather steep ridge of hills rising 
abruptly to the west. From the ruins still to be 
found in the vicinit\ ? * ■■’’.''■h* that the 

ancient city extended <■■■■.■■ ■ y . ■ south of 

the modern town. Josephus {Ant. xvill. ii. 3 ; 
cf. BJ IV. i. 3) says that there were ‘ Avarm baths a 
little distance fi'om it in a village called Emmaus ’ 

(Hammath ?). i''* rhe Talmud (Jerus. 

Megilla, i. 1), th-; v'ly \ j!- b.ii't upon the ancient 
site of Rakkath -i : and it is further 

^tSbted {Sanhed. 12'/^ ili.i, i:i s !*•? 4th cent, the Jcavs 
had actually dropped the name Tiberias and re- 
verted to the ancient name Rakkath. On the 
other hand, in the Bab. Talmud, Tiberias is some- 
times identified with Rakkath, sometimes with 
Hammath, and sometimes with Chinnereth (cf. 
Jos 19^). Jerome [Onom. 112. 28 ff.) identifies it 
with Chinnereth. 

2. History. — Herod Antipas is supposed to have 

completed the building of Tiberias about A.B. 22. 
Ancient sepulchres were removed to make room 
for the new foundations, and accordmgly the Jews 
regarded the new city as legally unclean (cf. Nu 
igiiflf.p Nevertheless the town gi’CAA’^ with great 
rapidity, and, before the downfall of Jerusalem had 
become one of the chief cities of Palestine. Herod 
had made it the capital of jGralilee, removing the 
seat of g(>v('ri>iiu'rd fi . . - * former 

capital, 'riie ^ sephus Avhen 

commander-in-chief of Galilee (c. A.D. 66). During 
the struggle of the Jews with Rome, its inhabit- 
ants remained loyal to the national cause. When, 
however, Vespasian appeared before its walls with 
three legions, the citizens yielded without resist- 
ance. Vespasian restored it to Herod Agrippa li., 
who stripped it of its political prestige by trans- 
ferring the capital again to Sepphoris. WTien 
Amppa died (A.D. 100), it fell directly under Roman 
rule. Shortly after the destruction of Jerusalem 
(A.D. 70), Tiberias became the chief seat of the 
Jews and of Jewish learning. According to Epiph- 
anius, it was not long before the city was inhabited 
exclusively by Jews. In the 2nd cent, the Sanhe- 
drin, which had been shifted from Jerusalem to 
Jamnia and then to Sepphoris, was established at 
Tiberias under the presidency of the celebrated 
Rabbi Judah the Holy. 

3. Present condition. — The modern toAvn is 
called by the Arabs Tdhariijeh. Traces still re- 
main of the ancient city along the T.al<e, especially 
to the south of the present town. Fleaj^)'^ of 
columns of grey granite, foundations of buildings, 
and of a thick wall which extended almost to the 
famous baths, all confirm the siipj position that the 
ancient city extended at one liiuc fan her south. 
The present town is defended on the land side by 
a wall furnished with towers. There are the mins 
of a once imposing castle at the N.W. comer. 
But castle, walls, and houses were seriously 
damaged by the earthquakes of 30th Oct. 1759 
S'Ud of 1st Jan. 1837. Among the famous tombs 
of Tiberias are those of Maimonides, and Rabbis 
A^xba and Jochanan. To-day Tiberias has a 
population of^ approximately 4000 souls, of whom 
about two-thirds are Jews and the other third 
Mohammedans and Christians of different sects. 
The Protestants have a w(3ll-equi])|)C(l hospital, 

I and are doir;; * o'-'l A\ork under the 

XJnitedFree< Ii:m' >(*•», The Jews occupy 

a squalid quarter in the middle of the town, 
adjacent to the Lake. The city as a whole is " a 


picture of disgusting tilth and frightful wretched- 
ness.’ Of late, however, the place is InijM (>\ 
somewhat, having become the seat of a lurkish 
haimakan, or . 

Tiberias is !•«.. ;.■■■! '■ i The breezes 

from the Mediterranean are prevented from strik- 
ing the city by the hills which bound the plain on 
the Avest. The AAunters are mild, snow being very 
rarely knoAAui. The Lake furnishes th- ■ 

of AA^ater. The \ueAv from the city • 

AAdiole extent of the Sea of Galilee except the 
S.W. extremity. Schiirer speaks of Tiberias as 
‘ the most beautiful spot in Galilee,’ which, how- 
eA’^er, is an exaggeration. At present it is one of 
the four sacred cities of the J ews in Palestine, the 
others being Jerusalem, Hebron, and Safed. The 
study of the Talmud still fiourishes in Tiberias. 

Literature. — R obinson, jBiSjPiii. 254 flf. ; TJ , i V 

286 ff. ; Guerin, Galilee^ i. 250 ff. ; Neubai r ■. 

208 ff. ; Merrill, art. ‘Tiberias’ in Hasting- ///.‘ '1 G. /* 

226 f.; Reland, Pal. ii. 1036; G. A. Smith, B.GRL 447 ff. ; 
Burckhardt, Travels^ 320 ff. ; Murray, Syria-Pal. 251; Schiirer, 
HJP ir. i. 143 ff. ; Wilson, Lands of the Bible, ii. 116 ff. ; Ritter, 
Geog. of Pal. ii. 256 ff. ; art. ‘ Tiberias ’ in EBi iv. 

George L. Robinson. 

TIBERIUS. — In Lk 3^^- it is stated that a word of 
God came upon John the Baptist, in the 15th year 
of 'the rule of Tiberius Csesar. It is by no means 
certain what year is indicated by this date. The 
sole rule of Tiberius began in A.D. 14; the 15th 
year of this sole rule would he A.D. 28. But it is 
more probable that we ought to count from the 
time at which Tiberius received power equal with 
that of \ 1 ..-1 !i- « r the provinces of the Empire, 

that is, r I'M' .'i-- of A.D. 11 ; this brings us to 

A. D. 25-26 (Ramsay, Was Christ Born at Bethlehem? 
p. 199 ff). 

Tiberius Claudius Nero, named after his adop- 
tion Tiberius Julius Csesar, on the monuments 
hears the name Tiberius Cmsar Augustus. He 
was the son of Tiberius Claudius Nero (a Roman 
noble) and Li via (Avhom Augustus took to wife 
while her husband was still alive), and was born 
in B.c. 42. Con^titul.iojjal1\ , the principate died 
with each F.iupc^ror, nrul il'ic Emperor could not 
appoint a successor. Augustus got over this diffi- 
culty by .V j'ihr- '. !• «■'. -egent in the 

Empire: ■ : •!, .‘■.i;!;. i i'n- i to pass over 

such in electing to the mim The Imperial 

powers were gradually « (.uh-rn*.! on this consort. 
M. Vipsanius Agrippa first held this position (died 

B. c. 12). Marcellus (who died B.C. 23) and Gains 

and Lucius Caesar were marked out as successors. 
In their youth they were entrusted to the care of 
Tiberius, who was forced to divorce his wife and 
marry Augustus’ daughter Julia (B.C. 11). By this 
time Tiberius had proved himself an able soldier, and 
in B.c. 9 was raised to the position Avhich Agrippa 
had occupied. Augustus had a dislike to Tiberius, 
and did not desire his succession. This obvious 
desire to use Tiberius selfishly, for his own ends, 
embittered the life of the latter, and in b.c. 6 he 
retired to Rhodes, and remained there eight years 
in solitude, while his young i-.w-idvcd r.i- 

yancement in the State. Bn: — l.ncin^ 

in A.D. 2, and Gains in A.D. 4. In this latter year 
Tiberius was adopted by \ and was at the 

same time compelled to : I!- own nephew 
Germanicus. In A.D. 11 he wa- raised praci ically 
to a position of equality with Augii-tiL'-. On ilie 
death of the latter, in A.D. 14, his sole reign began. 
He was a thoroughly competent Emperor ; but a 
naturally reserved temperament, influenced by 
early disappointments and outraged feelings, re- 
sulted in weakness and cruelty. His fear of con- 
spiracy made him encourage informers, and many 
supposed rivals Avere put to death. In the second 
half of his reign he was much under the influence 
of one Sejanns, an accomplished schemer, whose 
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duplicity and crime he realized only after much 
evil had been wrought by him. By this time he 
had retired to s|)end the closing years of his life in 
the island of Capri, where he died on 16th March 
A.D. 37. His principate thus covers all the period 
of the Gospel history. 

Literature. — J. B. Bury, A History of the Ronmn Empire 
(London, 1893 and later): -T. F, * . * • n' >. Qiielleyi der Vita 

Ti^rii des Cassius Dio \ ■ . ■ , : B. Gagnat, Cours 

■ • • ' ‘ : Latine 3 (Paris, 1898), p. 179 £f. etc. It is generally 

i ■ . the ancient authorities take too severe a -view, 
based on the memoirs of Agrippina, the enemy of Tiberius : 
these ancient authorities are, Tacitus, A7inals ; Suetonius, Life 
of Tiberius ; and Dio Cassius. AlEX. SoXJTER. 

TILES. — The man sick of the I.-, 

‘ through the tiles ’ (AV ‘ tiling rj . . 1 i -■ 

in vol. i. p. 753^. 

TIM.EUS.— See Bartim^eus. 

TIME. — 1. The word ‘ time ’ is used in the Gospels 
in a variety of ’ tore or less indefinite. 

Probably the mi*).-, -i- ■':! expression is iv a-Tiyfip 
Xp6vov, ‘in a moment of time' (Lk 4®). is 

used of time in general (Lk 1®'^ 8^^, Mk 9^^, Jn 5®), 
passing or having passed. In a similar sense we 
find ibpa (Mk 6^®) rendered ‘ day ' in RV (see Hay). 
More definite is dirb t6t€, ‘ from that time ’ (Mt 4^^ 
16“-^^, Lk 16^®), and rod vvv, ‘ until now ' (Mt 24^^ 
RV, Mk 13^^). The most important word, however, 
is Kaipds, used invariably of a definite period or 
occasion. Three uses in this sense are noteworthy. 

( 1 ) It is used to indicate the time of certain events 

in the ministry of Jesus (Mt Ips 12^ 14^). (2) In a 

special sense we have the remarkabl- Jn 

76-8 tyi-y time is not yet come, but y>':' r'l is 
always ready,' where the contrast is used appar- 
ently to emphasize the peculiar character of Jesus' 
mission and the hostility which it aroused in J eru- 
salem. (3) Most important is the use of /catp6s to 
indicate the dawn of a new epoch — o 

KaipSs, ‘the time is fulfilled' (cf. 13*^®, Lk 12^®, Mt 
16®) — ^which the ministry of Jesus had inaugurated. 
This new era is contrasted with the past (Mk 1^^) 
and with the future (Mk 10®®, Lk 18®®; see ai*tt. 
Hay [That], Generation). In a similar sense of 
world-period or era we have Kacpol idvQv, ‘ the times 
of the Gentiles' (Lk 2H^; but cf. opa ny., ic. 
ment-day, Ezk 30®). Aatp6s is also used of a season 
of the year (Mk 11^®, Mt 13®® ; cf. Lk 12^). 

2 . Various methods of reckoning time were in 
existence at the b.--!n’ii’:g of ihe Christian era, 
and this fact make- ii difficult to locate 

events with any certainty. The time of day was 
reckoned at the outset mainly by phx-ical con- 
siderations, temperature, etc. (Gn 3*" 18*, 1 S 11®, 
Job 24^®), or by the sun's movements (Gn 19^® 32'^^) ; 
the night in early Jewish history was reckoned by 
watches (see artt. Day, Hour, Night, Watch). 
The days of the week were numbered, not named. 

The division of time into weeks was probably of 
Babylonian origin, and would be suggested by the 
moon's phases, although there is no trace of this 
influence either in OT or NT. The word for ‘ week ' 
in the Gospels is ad^^arov (Lk 18^®). The use of 
the plural (Mt 28^, Mk 16^, Lk 24^) may have 
arisen from the Aram. Sabbet?ia, ‘the Sabbath’ 
(Heb. Shahhath), which at an early date gave its 
name to the whole week. 

Of the larger divisions of time, the month, so 
familiar in OT times, is hardly mentioned in the 
NT (Lk 126*86^ Jn 4®®). The Jewish month was 
lunar. Hence the usual Hebrew name for ‘ month ' 
(B?Yn) is properly the ‘new moon.' Three methods 
were employed to distinguish the month; (1) old 
Canaanite names, of which only four now survive ; 

(2) numerals (Gn 7^^, Ex 19^ etc.) ; (3) Babylonian 
names (see Hastings’ DB iv. 765). 


The Jewish year, like the month, was originally 
lunar, consisting of 354 days. But as this fell so 
far short of the full solar year, difiiculty would 
naturally arise in ccl'.jl>r<! -ing feasts at the same 
time in each year. To avoid this, it became neces- 
sary to add an extra month at least once in three 
years. This was done by adding a second Adar 
(the Bab. name for the twelfth month), February- 
Marcli, so contrived that the Passover, celebrated 
on the 14th Nisan (the first month), should always 
fall after the spring equinox. The exact method 
of doing this is somewhat obscure. But as a month 
in three years was hardly sufficient, a cycle of 
eight years was observed in which three months 
were intercalated, based on general observation of 
the seasons. This continued until some time after 
the Christian era, when a more perfect system, a 
cycle of nineteen years with seven months inter- 
calated — the invention of an astronomer of Athens 
named Meton — was adopted. It seems unlikely 
that the Jews had any fixed chronological calendar 
in the time of Christ, but this is disputed (see 
Wieseler, Chronol, Synopsis of the Four Gospels, 
p. 401, etc.). 

The method of reckoning years is a ooi'qJic ..j {-I 
and difficult subject. In accordance v lih 
ideas, that precision in reckoning events to which 
we moderns are accustomed was unknown. It 
was not considered necessary (cf. e.g, the loose 
phrases ‘in the days of Herod the king,' Mt 2^; 
and ‘ Herod being tetrarch of Galilee,' Lk 3*-) ; nor 
was it easily attainable. For it was possible for a 
writer in l^T times to employ various systems of 
reckoning, and it was also possible to employ any 
one system in various ways. In addition to the 
various eras in which it was common to reckon, 
viz. the Olympiad era ■*- ; '*i •:■■■, B.c. 776 ; the 
Seleucid, used in the the Maccabees, 

beginning B.C. 312 ; the Actis B.C. 31 ; 

there was also the Roman 1 ■■ ■ • ‘ -eckoning 

by consuls or emperors (Lk 3^), and the Jewish by 
high priests. Further, the year began at a differ- 
ent time in different countries, e.g. the Roman 
year began on Jan. 1, but in a few cases the 
emperors dated their years from the date of their 
election as tribunes of the people on Dec. 10. 
The Jewish sacred year began about the vernal 
equinox, as did also, in all probabihl y. the years 
of the Seleucid era. But in Asia Minor a year 
beginning in autumn was also observed in ordinary 
use. These and other considerations render it 
almost impossible to give the precise date of any 
event even in NT times (see art. Dates).^ The one 
date given -with any .i:-] I'i precision is in Lk 3^ 
‘in the fifteenth of il;c reign of Tiberius 

Caesar.' This seems tolerably accurate, but the 
actual date intended depends on how St. Luke 
reckoned. He may have dated from the death of 
Augustus, Aug. 19, A.D. 14, counting that year 
as the first of Tiberius' reign, or from the be- 
ginning of A.D. 15, which was also a method of 
reckoimg. Or he may have reckoned from Dec. 
10, A.D. 15, when Tiberius assumed tribunieian 
authority. Or, as the tribunieian authority was 
interrupted in the reign of Tiberius, St. Luke may 
have dated his reign from the time when he as- 
sumed tribunieian power the second time. In 
addition, there is the question whether St. Luke 
would reckon a< (;i»rui:»g to the Roman year from 
Jan. 1, or, n\-t,oniiiig lo local methods prevalent 
in Syria, from the autumn equinox. 

Literature. — Kaestner, de AerU', Bilfinger, Die antiken 
Stundenanyahen ; Schwarz, Der Jud. KaUnaer ; Lewin, Fasti 
Saori ; Wieseler, Chron. Synopsis of the Four Gospels ; Meier, 
Handbueh der Chronologie ; Schurer, HJF i. 37, ii. App. iii. 
and iv. ; W. M. Ramsay, Was Christ born at Bethlehem ? v.-xi. ; 
Hastings* DB iv. pp. 762^-766^, also specialh' Ext. Vol. 473^--484, 

G. Gordon Stott. 
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TITHE. — On the tithe as a Jewish institution, 
see art. ^ Tithe ’ in IT; ' ^ T)B. 

Our Lord make" . references to the 

tithes, and they are all of the observance of them 
by the Pharisees (Mt 23-®, Lk Xn the 

first two passages He contrasts the minute exact- 
ness with which the Pharisees observe their less 
important and external laws of tithe with their 
careless disregard of the inner and more important 
virtues of justice, mercy, faith, and the love of 
God. In Lk 18^^ He illustrates how compliance 
with external requirements, especially when these 
are exceeded, as in the case of the Pharisees, 
and dissociated from the corresponding state of 
heart, breeds a culpable and overweening self- 
righteousness. Our Lord in these references, as 
fiLo in jMt 5^'^ rc-cogni/.e^ degrees of importance 
in the Law’s demands. Minute observance of the 
less important does not excuse from attending to 
the greater, but neither does compliance with the 
greater absolve from the obligation to observe the 
lesser. ‘This ought ye to have done, and not to 
leave the other undone.’ Our Lord evidently* 
thought the tithe, as well as the other OT institu- 
tions, of Divine origin, and binding upon the Jews 
of His day. At the same time’ He foresaw a 
period when out-ward observances should give place 
to the more purely inward, as men should worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth (Jn 42 ^- 2 ^). See 
also artt. Anise and Etje. G. Goodspeed. 

TITLE ON THE CROSS.— The technical word 
rirXos is found only in Jn 19^^ i Mt 27^^ has aZrta, 
Lk 23^ iTTLypcLtpr), and Mk 15^® 17 €inypaL<p^ ttjs oLlrias. 
Agai'i. regards tln' the titulus, no 

twv> (h'-'peU agree ‘y. M . has oSt6s i<rTcu 
’Iiycrouy 6 ^acrtXej)s t<3p , ■ ' , ■ / ; Mk. 6 ^acrcXei)? twv 
^ lovdaLojv ; Lk. 6 rQ>v 'lovdaluiif oSroy ; and Jn. 

’I‘ 7 orouj 0 l^a^capcuos 6 rCov ^lovbdlcav. 

The only important variation, is in the case of Lk., where the 
TR reads oZ^os hr-nv h p. t. 'I., probably from the 

form given by Mt. The form above given (Lk •:,$"*') 10 md in 

KPT . r "d • -■■■ ' '1 'i/the Latin of D: rexJicdceorumhic est. 

-v; ■ ■ ■ 0/- . 1 Peter, taking the words as an insult 

ifO Jesus on me pare of the Jews, reads : oVtos ie-ny 6 0, rS 
'Icrpoc^r^X. 

It was customary at Roman executions, at least 
in the case of remarkable prisoners, for the charge 
under which the prisoner — •< ■ 'obewTutten 

briefly on a tablet (o-av/s) .. ' , /psum{ 7 i 5 ^<p 

a\7}\LppLipos, Suidas ; cf. titulus qui catesam pesnee 
indieavit [Suet. Cal. 32], and p,erk ypa^pdreav r^v 
alrlav ttjs ^avarc&treoj? avroO Brjkodvrwv [Dio Cassius, 
liv. 3]). _ This was usually hung round the neck of 
the crimmal, or carried before him to the place of 
execution {prmcedente titulo [Suet. CaL 32]). It 
was afterwards hung from, or fixed to, the top of 
the cross. 

O^er words forlhi^ ijiblccjiro -r and ktCxcapoe.. The letter 
Churches of Vitnru anrl J._\ons, preserved by Eusebius 
an instance of such a titulus in the case of one 
Thc^xvorcls Hire • c&ut&v vtpo<kyayTo^^ tv S 

/'''a'T'.-'s V:au.a.s"r.. itrr.y*' 0 ' i. ThisagreeS 

( with the form c-i die iltl- usg \ 11 by Mt. 

The SynoptLsts merely mention the fact that snch 
a title lya*? placed over the cross of Jesus. St. John, 
who wntes as an eye-witness, adds some interestino- 
particulars — ( 1 ) that Pilate wrote the title ; ( 2 ) that 
It was written 'M^paCarl, 'WKKtjvkxtL (the 

similar words m the TR of Lk. are merely an inter- 
polation from Jn.) ; (3) that Pilate, in spite of the 
expostulation of the chief priests, scornfully refused 
to alter the form of what he had written. XYitli 
r^erence to ( 1 ) Westcott (on Jn 19^®) remarks: 

I he Roman governor found expression to the last 
tor the bitterness which had been called out in him 
by the opposition of the Jews ... the heathen 
governor completed the unwilling testimony of the 


Jewish priest ’ (Jn The three ^ ■ .s , ■ ■■'’ 

the rirXos — Hebrew {i. e. Aramaic), Lati , ■ ‘ ^ 

— represent, as Westcott remarks, the national, the 
official, and the common dialects respectively. The 
true reading, therefore, preserves the more natural 
order. 


CO ■ = ■ ' ■ ! . ^ 

Mt 2737) mentions the case of the inscription on the tomb of the 
Emperor Gordian, which was written in no fewer than five 
languages ; the five being the three above mentioned, together 
with Persian and Egyptian. 

The wording of the title diflers in all the four 
Gospels, as above remarked, and many attempts 
have been made to harmonize or explain the varia- 
tions. Wordsworth (on Jn 19^®) has even suiiposed 
that the title really ran thus ; ‘ This is Jesus of 
Nazareth, the King of the Jews.’ Snch an attempt 
at harmonizing the variations is absolutely un- 
necessary. All four Gospels agree in giving the 
important words which were ofiensive to the chief 
priests, viz. ‘the King of the Jews.’ Others have 
supposed the variations to be due to slight differ- 
ences in the form of the title in the three languages. 
This, as a general idea, is possible, even probable ; 
bub, as regards detail, agreement seems to be 
nearly hopeless. The uncertainty appears greatest 
as to the Latin form, which Edersheim finds in 
Mt., Cook {SpeaJeer^s Com.) in Mk., Farrar in Lk., 
Grotius and Swete in John. In the case of the 
other tAvo ‘ ■; h ■ more general consensus of 

opinion fii ■ . \ in Mk. and the Hebrew, 

or rather Aramaic, in John. It can be said with 
some confidence that it is more natural that 6 
should represent the word of the Aramaic 
inscription, as this method of description would 
have little point for those who would read the 
Greek or the Latin (cf. Sadler on Jn 19^^). We have 
seen above that the form given by Mt. agi'ees with 
that of the Latin titidus mentioned in the letter of 
the Churches of Gaul. Assuming, then, that Jn. 
gives the Aramaic form and Mt. the Latin, the 
Greek must be looked for in Mk., as Lk. agrees 
with Mt. in retaining the word oSroj. We may 
suppose, then, that the various forms were some- 
what as follows : 

Aramaic: nyun w:. 

Latin : Hie est Jesus Rex Judseorum. 

Greek : 6 /SacriXei)? rCiv ^lovdaitav. 

Tis:- . V ; r* . - ■» * >. F. :■ i - ■ ■ ■'/ . and TimeSy ii. 691 n.), 

' "'J'lC 1*' ■ ! ! ■- II -li-oses the Latin to have 

been at the top and the Aramaic last ; but this is contrary to 
the only evidence we have. He is certainly right in his 
attempt to give the Aramaic form of the inscription in words 
which are really Aramaic. It is strange lo i-w'.i'" TT b- . ' * 
mean Aramaic and then to give the words r i r ■ r ! ' > ' ■ . »• , 

(cf. Geikie, quoted in Hastings’ DB iv. r-*'. a-wl r.-.n-.r-. 
Luke). 

It may he, as Alford writes, ‘ hardly worth while’ to- com- 
ment on, and endeavour to explain, * the variations in the 
Go^ls vnth regard to the Title on the Cross ; but one can 
hardlyforbear to remark, what has V ^ 1 i-efore 

how the three great languages of F « * I . ,■ -i bear 

wtness to the Saviour of Mankind.’ ‘ The three repre'^entativc- 
languages of the world at that time,’ savs Plunnner (on Jn 1919) 
-- the language of religion, of empire, of intellect— were em- 
ployed. Thus did they tell it out among ;lic h'-utl i n that the 
Lord IS king (or reigned from the tree. !•- I n't: |,.\ w These 
three languages, Westcott writes, ‘ gathered up the results of 
me rehgious, the social, and the intellectual jn-cTU’vi* Ion f-'-r 
Christ, and in each, witness was given to His o'lko. Ilu- 
modem writers expand slightly the more expressive words of 
Grotius: ‘llle enim erat cui cedere debebat religio judaica, 
eruditio g^ca, robur latinum ’ (cf. also some little known words 
of Priscilhan [Tract, i. p. 30] : * In oinni littera sive hebra:a sii’e 
latma sive graeca in omni quod vidotur ant dicitur, rex regum 
et dominorum dominus est, m quibus lingiiis etsi titulus orucis 

g onitur, di-vinum tamen deo testimonium litteratur’). ‘ Thus 
le three languages represent not only three races, but their 
qualities and tendencies. AVherever these exist— where there 
w an eye to read, a hand to write, a tongue to speak — the cross 
has a message and the King a kingdom. The “ Title ” is. in 
St. John’s view, the witness of language to the King of the 
Jews, w^q is also the King of humanity’ (Alexander, Leading 
Ideas of the Go^elSy pp. 277, 278> 
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Literature. — The Comm., esp. Swete on IVIk 1526 , Plummer 
and Farrar on Lk 2328 , Grotius on Mc 27^7 ; art. on same subject 
in Hastings’ DB^ voL iv.; and Edersheim, LT ii. pp. 590-591. 

J. M. Hapden. 

TITTLE (Gr. Kepaia [WH Kepia ; see vol. ii. App. 
p. 151]). — Both the Gr. and the Eng. words occur 
in NT only in Mt 5^^ Lk Kepala (Gittle horn, ’ 
dim. of K6pas) was used hy IT- \ ’ 1;: . ■ -1 other 

:■■■ ,* ■ the accents , ■ . ■ ' ■' marks 

■ slight points and bends by which 
in Heb. such letters as 3 and 3, i and n, n and n 
are disbinguished from each other. ‘ Tittle,’ which 
is just ‘ title ’ in another form of spelling (the 
shorter form is used in all the Eng. VSS, except 
the Rhemish, up to and including the AV of 1611), 
comes from titulus, which was used in late Lat. 
to denote any mark or stroke whereby one letter 
was 1 '■ ■ another. It was adopted 

by V ■ ■ . I ■ , to render Kepaia — Luther 

similar''; ■'llo*' {Xitel in modernized 

Germ. ■ ■ ‘ ' • . • . ■ ■ importance was attached 

by the Rabbis to the little marks by which certain 
Heb. letters are di^tinguKhod from others that 
they closely resemble, and there are several Jewish 
sayings which declare that any one who is gTiilty of 
j letters in certain passages of 

il!(‘ OT V. i'll liicrc'iiv destroy the whole world {see 
Edersheim, LT i. 537 f. ; cf. Lightfoot, Hot. Heh. 
xi. 99). 

On the lips of Jesus the saying, ‘ One jot or one 
tittle shall in no wise pass away from the law till 
all be fulfilled ’ (Mt 5^®), is startling ; and a number 
of modern critical scholars are inclined to meet the 
exegetical difficulty by denying the geiiiiineno>^ of 
i ' • ■ ■ ■ ■ , it as an answer of the 

“■ '■ b the Pauline mj' 

or even as a later Jewish-Christni'’ iM-cr' ilmi. 
Certainly, if the saying stood by itself, unqualified 
and uninterpreted in any way, there might be 
some warrant for such criticism, even although on 
textual grounds there is nothing to be said against 
the verse, which, moreover, reappears in Luke, 
though in a shorter form. But the very fact that 
our Lord proceeds in what follows to repeal the 
old Law at vjiri.!!!- and to substitute for its 

enactments })!•<»<■(! | *1 - <r’ His owm (vv.^^^* 
suggests that >■. "‘j ao far from being likely on His 
lips to mislead His hearers utterly, would be 
xmderstood easily enough as nothing more than 
an emphatic affirmation, in the Master’s own 
characteristic style, of the rounded perfection of 
the ideal law. The vibjtvlloi! that the reference 
to the jot and the liulc imi'lio- the written Law, 
and not the ideal law, has little force. One might 
as well say that when J esus, in vv.*-^®* bids His 
disciples pluck out their right eyes or cut off their 
right hands. He is urging them to a literal self- 
mutilation, inasmuch as hands and eyes are physical 
realities, not ideal things. 

When we remember that Jesus was constantly 
charged by His enemies with being a law-breaker 
(Mk 2^®* ^ etc.), we may see in the saying an 

utterance that has its polemical bearing. Im- 
mediately after (v.^®) we find Him declaring, 
your M;:hi<-'):!-ii'‘-> shall exceed the 
rigluoou-nos', of ilic - •■■i-.-'- and Pharisees, ye 
shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ 
And elsewhere He affirms that the PhaTisaic and 
Rabbinic legalism led to a positive dishonouring 
of the Divine law in the interests of a human 
tradition (Mk There were thus two 

reasons why on polemical grounds Jesus should 
assert the claims of the OT Law in the strongest 
possible way : (1) Because His enemies themselves 
continually dishonoured it ; (2) because they falsely 
accused Him of being indifferent to it. And apart 
from polemics altogether, there was this positive 
reason why He should ‘ magnify the law and make 


it honourable’ — He knew (v.^") that the very 
pmqjose of His coming was, not to destroy it, but 
to fulfil. And so in the striking language of 
paradox and even of hyperbole that He was wont 
to use when H*; frit -f'-oiiglv <iad desired to speak 
strongly, He on- I jii'io.-LL. ’ i ‘or verily I say unto 
you, TUI heaven and earth pass away, one jot or 
one tittle shall in no wise pass away from the law, 
till all be fulfilled.’ 

The point of the saying clearly lies in the word 
‘ fulfilled-’ Christ comes, not to lower the standards 
of !-ighsc'<>ii'‘u •"•. as His enemies said, but to exalt 
them (cf. v,-‘’j. He comes, indeed, to .J !i 
in the old Law. The jots and tittles, b( ■ - 
are to pass away when the Law is fulfilled. But 
He is to repeal the old by supplying the power for 
its true fulfilment, . '\C. "a he letter 

is transcended by • it in this 

way, the saying is e ■■ '‘i- airesting 

utterance of the familiar Christian iir.iii of i'*ie 
relation in spiritual things between the kernel and 
the husk, the calyx and the flower. Every fibre 
of the husk is precious — until the time comes for 
the living germ to be released. Each tiny, pointed 

; ' ’ . p caXyx must he preserved in 

' • ■ . . > : the hour arrives for the bursting 

■ ; ■ < ■■ -dla. Thus Jesus comes, not to 

destroy the least commandment (v.^^), hut to fulfil 
it. His ‘royal law,’ as St. James calls it (Ja 2®), 
the law of liberty and love, is an abrogation of the 
Divine Law that went before only in the sense in 


which the blossom 
flower the blossom. 


' " {he bud and the 
■ art. Law, § 6. 


Literattrk. — DB, art. ‘Tittle,’ and Ext, VoL 
p. 24 i. ; Wei-'?, A'2’ Thcol, i. lOS ; Beysclilag, IsT Theol. i. 40; 
Wendt, Teach, of Jesus, ii. 7ff.; Bruce, 77/, -/a/ „< uf 0 ■ 1. 1 ». 64, 
a.ndJE!GT, Mt. in loc.; Dods in Expositor, iv i\. / i.) ^ 7i- O, 

J. C. Lambert.- 

TOLERATION, TOLERANCE.— The Lord Jesus 
Christ exemplified the highest forms of toleration 
and encouraged the virtue in His disciples (Mk 9®®'*^®). 
The Jews had no dealings with the Samaritans 
(Jn 4®), yet Jesus laboured in Samaria (Jn 4 , Lk 
9®®), healed and praised a Samaritan lex)er (Lk 
and chose a Samaritan, in preference to a Levite and 
a priest, to exhibit the meaning of the term ‘ neigh- 
bour’ (10®®"^). When His enemies asked, ‘Say we 
not well that thou art a Samaritan, and hast a 
demon?’ He passed over the former and limited 
His reply to a denial of the latter charge (Jn 8^^-)- 
While by example a" ^ ’ b Tie '-oii.Ll i (o build 

a bridge of kindly « ■ ‘ ' Ir-':!! i '.c side of 

Judaism, He built also from the other side, and 
declared in Samaria that the Jews were to be re- 
spected as the possessors of the means of salvation 
(Jn 4^2; cf. Ro 3^-2 102 1125-21). There are other 
kinds of tolerance manifested by the Lord. Per- 
sons of diverse views, habits, temperaments, were 
attracted to Him, so that Petrine and Johannine 
minds, the tax - gatherer Matthew and the tax- 
hater Simon, Nicodemus and Zacchaeus, Martha 
and Mary, found in Him what they needed. His 
gracious comprehensiveness shielded the good in 
all. The ascetic Baptist (Mt 11^®), who drew men 
into the wilderness (IP-^), received the highest 
commendation (Lk 7^®'®®) from Him whose scene 
I of ministry was the street and the s\'nagogue, and 
who honoured with His presence bridal and other 
feasts (Mt Jn 122). The Samaritan vil- 

lagers (Lk 9®2“56)^ whose intolerance James and 
J<3in would have avenged, were left alone ; thus 
were they punished, whereas they might have 
made their place glorious, as he did who lent the 
Lord the room in which the Holy Supper was insti- 
tuted ( 22 ^- 20 )^ In this case we see the^ intolerance 
of the Samaritans borne with, and (as in 9^®* ®®) the 
intolerance of the disciples rebuked. 

Again, though the Lord Jesus was frequently 
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compelled to attack the Pharisees on account of 
their doctrines £ ■ 1 " ■ . He showed them 

consideration by hospitality (Lk 7^ 

11^’^) ; and He remincted. His ciisci;^les, on an occasion 
when His enemies criticised His conduct (5^^^"^), 
that those who preferred old ways w’ere to be judged 
leniently (5®^). The great parables of Lk^lo, besides 
being a rebuke of the leaders in j eligion for neglect- 
ing to minister to publicans and sinners, are a 
gracious appeal to share in the delight of seeing 
men saved, — an appeal to the benevolence latent 
in the hearts of Christ’s unscrupulous critics. He 
was tolerant to the intolerant. There is, moreover, 
a striking proof of the existence, in the minds of 
the Pharisees, of a strong belief in our Lord’s 
toleration. No matter how vehemently He de- 
nounced their hypocrisy, they were convinced that 
He was free from animosity. Always they counted 
upon His forbearance. Of the reality of His power 
they entertained no doubt, though they could assign 
it to a Satanic origin (11^% Mt 9^ 12--*) ; and yet so 
confident were they of impunity, that they never 
anticipated injury at His hands, and they ridiculed 
Him openly (Lk They were aware that His 

alone spared them, and they knew 
■ ■"!i g-aciousness would not fail. 

W. J. Henderson. 

TOLL.-— See Publican, and Keceipt of Custom. 

TOMB, GRAYE, SEPULCHRE.— 

The terms ‘tomb’ and ‘sepulchre’ are used in AV in- 
differentlv to tr. /uwiuiTov^ and ‘ Grave ’ is used 

8 times (Mt 2752. S3, Lk 11^4, Jn 528 ■ ... ^ 

of fMWtfAuov. This last is by far th€ ■ * • . • « • ■ • . . 

occurring’ onlj’’ in Slk 53*5 . . T • 

usage of the EV is as follows. * Sepulchre ’ is reserved as tr. of 
(lit. ‘ burying-place ’) ; Mt 2327. 29 2761* 84. 66 2Si [all the 
Gospel occurruiicea of rotcfoil. In aU the other passages ‘ tomb ’ 
is substiiuted for * sepulchre,’^ or retained where AV already 
has it, as tr. either of or ‘ Grave ’ thus dis- 

appears entirely in RV. 

The forms of sepulture thai t\ adopts 

depend partly upon religious Ix'-b-f. '.-.vjiv upon 
climate, partly upon the geological structure of 
the eountiy. Among the Hebrews, while the con- 
ception of a personal resurrection arose only after 
the return fi-om the Exile, the belief in Sheol as a 
place where the soul after death remained in some 
sort of connexion Avith the body did much to 
determine the disposal of the corpse and the 
nature of the tomb. Early in Hebrew history 
the burial customs became ‘ \ j n -1. Between 
the days of Abraham and ilu-y underwent 

no essential modification. 

1. Religious belief demanded (a) that the body 
should be buried (see Burial). The soul of the 
unburied person was supposed to have no rest, and 
even in Sheol the souls of such lurked in the 
corners (Is 14^®, Ezk 32^). Any one, therefore, who 
discovered a dead body was imder a sacred obliga- 
tion to bury it. The soul of the body left un- 
buried was regarded as almost under a curse (1 K 
14^1 16-* 2124). (3) That members of the same 

family should be buried, if possible, in the same 
tomb (Gn 47^*^ 49^-^S 2 S 19^, 1 K 14^\ Neh 2% 
For this reason the family tomb was often situated 
upon the family [inijiCT »’ y. It was this dread of 
being buried :!p;nc I'r'-rM one’s kith and kin that 
was one of the elements of the Hebrew’s hatred of 
the sea (Rev^ 21^}. (e) That, except under very 

ioruil circumstances, the family sepulchre 
slioultl be reserved for the burial of members of 
the one family. There are no HebreAv monumental 
inscriptions ; but from Aramsean inscriptions 
calling down curses on any who should intrude 
their dead upon the dead already lying there, we 
can measure the intensity of feeling on this point. 
To allow a stranger to be buried in tlie family 
tomb was a sign of the very greatest magnanimity 
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and love (Mt 27^% Gn 23®). (d) That no body 

should be hurned except as part of the punish- 
ment of the most odious of crimes (Lv 20^^ 21^, 
Jos 7^). To burn the body of a foe Avas to do 
something that passed all the rights of belli- 
gerents (Am 2^). 

I 2. Climate demanded that interment should 
take place as soon as possible after death (Mt 
923 , Ac 5®' 82). 

3. The geological character of the country con- 
ditioned to a large extent the particular form of 
sepulture. The country is one long limestone 
ridge, and almost everyAAdiere the hills are natur- 
ally terraced, Avhile the soft rock is easily Avorked. 
But the simplicity of the Hebrew burial customs 
should be noticed. It is not a little remarkable 
that a people living betAveen tAVO such civilizations 
as those of Babylonia and Egypt, in Avhich the 
cult of the dead played so large a part, should 
have remained uninfluenced by such ornate and 
irii]K)-i])g ceremonial. The Jews did not embalm 
ih<dr dead. They raised no elaborate sepulchres 
over them ; indeed, the building of a sepulchral 
chamber was an innovation based on the practices 
of Greece. While this may have been due in some 
degree to the lack of artistic caj)acity _ in the 
HebreAv, it Av^as due also to spiritual vieAvs of 
death, and to the dread of idolatry that had 
alAvays characterized the Semitic race. Wher- 
ever, in Syria or Arabia, Greek or Roman civiliza- 
tion has left some representation of the human 
body, the traveller finds that the face at least has 
been disfigured by the nomads. 

The forms of sepulture AA^ere these : — {a) The 
simplest, though not the commonest, form Avas an 
excavation in the rock surface, roughly correspond- 
ing to the shape of the human body, and covered 
Avith a slab of stone countersunk till it was leA^'e! 
with the ground. All over Syria these primitive 
graves are to be met Avitb. The JeAVS Avere most 
careful to keep the stone Avhitew^ashed, lest any 
should unAvfittingly walk over the grave and so 
incur ceremonial defilement. This kind of bixrial 
is referred to in Lk 11^ ‘Woe unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, *' . for ye are as graves 

Avhieh appear ■ ■ men that walk over 

them are not aAvare of them.’ (&) A chamber AA^as 
excavated in the limestone rock-face, and long 
narroAv recesses, perhaps six feet by two, were cut 
into the rock at right angles to the face. The 
bodies, covered Avith the simplest of grave-clothes 
(Mt 27®^ Jn ll"^), were thrust into these. The 
recesses were known as Iwhim, and Avere fre- 
quently made of double Avidth, intended for the 
reception of two bodies. Sometimes, but very 
rarely, a chamber would have only one recess ; 

’’ *' had several. It ' n *• !he case 
■ . ■ of the Kings ■ 1 T >• ■ ■ ■ of the 

Prophets, have one chamber opening oft* another, 
each chamber having many kohim. Three other 
forms of are in reality only modifica- 
tions or ioii-s of these two main modes 

already mentioned, (c) Shelf tombs. Inside the 
chamber the recess for the body, instead of running 
in at right angles to the wall, was simply cut 
parallel with the wall, and formed a shelf on 
which the body was laid. The notable thing 
about many of these shelves is their narrowness. 
{d) The shelf was sometimes excavated so as to 
form a trough in which the body was laid, (e) In 
the floor of the chamber itself, or in the passage 
leading from one chamber to another, a grave 
might he cut, as in (a), and covered with a slab. 

It was in one of those chamber-tombs that our 
Lord was laid (Mt 27^, Mk 15^® Lk 23®®) ; and dis- 
u^^ed tombs of this kind were used as places of 
abode by the outcast and the homeless (Mk 5^). 
To prevent desecration by wild beasts, the tombs 
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were often cut in almost inaccessible places ; and 
ancient tombs in the Kidron Valley and in the 
face of Mount Quarantania are used e%’'en now as 
cells by anchorites, who may be seen • 
by ladders to and from their abodes, 'io'- i.-i- i 
of sepulture in chambers was used also by the 
tribes of the desert. Doughty found such tombs 
at Medain Salih. 

‘ The mural loculi in the low hewn W’-alls of these rudely four- 
square rooms are made as shallow shelves, in length as they 
might have been measured to the human body, from the child 
to the grown person. ... In the rock floors are seen grave- 
pits, sunken side by side, full of men’s bones, and bones are 
strewed upon the sanded floors. ... In another of these monu- 
ments I saw the sand floor full of rotten clouts, shivering in 
every wind, and taking them up, I found them to be those dry 
bones’ grave-clothes ’ (Arabia Deserta, i. 108). 

In the time of Christ the protection of the tombs 
was comparatively easily secured. The door of 
the sepulchre was made intentionally small, and 
was closed by a great stone, sometimes circular, 
that ran in grooves in the rock. Ceremonial de- 
filement was guarded against by whitewashing 
the stone at the door of the sepulchre every spring 
(Mt 23^’^). In Lebanon the present writer saw a 
tomb which had been excavated in the rock-face 
from a point below the normal level of the soil. 
After a body had been interred, the stone was 
replaced in the entrance, the earth was tossed back 
against the door, and all trace of the tomb was 
obliterated. This special precaution may have 
been peculiar to a district where wild animals 
were common. A tomb was never opened save for 
a fresh interment. It is this that gives point to 
St. Paul’s saying (Ro 3^®, cf. Ps 5^) : ‘ Their throat 
is an open ''(‘puk-hvo ’ (rd^os), i.e, at every opening 
of their iinMnb \\\c\ bury, W slander and detrac- 
tion, some one’s fair fame. On the Holy Sepulchre 
see Golgotha. 

Lii ■} !■ ' •'n-r*'* j "'1 tt - ‘nga’ 

IHi. • r, -■ ■■! L\, \ <•. n ‘ I?. ■] ■ -I ’ in 

■ li. -'I II.- i-.-.v-. \W; :ieb. 

; lb ■. -cA. 163ff., 224ff. ; Bliss, 

/ , <r- ' . . .! I /. .*/ / : /’; ••ssim; ZDPVy ; 

>'»■ !•. ; Sepp, Jerus. und das 

: -i: ; 1. ■ /.'■ ■' /? . .mssim. 

R. Bruce Taylor. 

TONGUE ( 7 XcDo'cra). — 1. The organ of speech (Mk 
733 . 35 )^ Its power lor good or evil is indicated in 
Scripture by the ligurc" 01 a sword (Ps 57^ 6 #), a 
serpent (140®), an arrow (Jer 9®), fire (Is 30^, Ja 3®), 
a beast of prey (Ja 3®). It is referred to as a per- 
sonality with '■•■h ■ ■ h viill and the power of 
devising and - m : : r' - (Ps 50^^ 52^, Pr 18^^). 

It walks (Ps 73^), it rises in rebellion (Is 54^'^), it 
has ethical and emotional qualities (Ps 120^ ® 126^), 
it performs acts of worship (Is 45'^®, Ro 14^^, Ph 2 ^^). 

2. Language (Mk Ac 2®). — In this sense it 

forms a counterpart to deed and actuality (Mt 7®^, 
1 Jn 31 ®). In RV of Ac 2® 22^ 26^4 ^lan- 

guage’ is substituted for AY ‘tongue’ as tr. of 
oidXeKTos, local and provincial speech. I..anguagc 
formed one of the first antipathies that the preach- 
ing of the Kingdom encountered, and one of its 
earliest triumphs was in the discovery and de- 
claration that in the new citizenship there was 
neither Greek nor barbarian (Ro 1’^ Col 3^^). 

3. Index of nationality^ Rev 5® 14®, being thus 

• ■ I .h , h-' ^ e,’ ‘ people,’ ‘ humanity.’ 

I " » ■ ■ ■ the important influence attached 

to language, Christ charged His disciples to avoid 
unloving, untruthful, and irreverent speech (Mt 
522 . 33 - 37 p jie trusted the defence of Himself and 
T-Ti'^ ionching to the power of right words (Lk 
] 2 ^‘-’ ’i, and ih<^ future extension of His Kingdom 
to the proclamation of a definite message (Mt 
1027 2819). ]Vi. Mackie. 

TOOTH (ddoOs). — 1. In legal compensation , — The 
tooth was the least important of the particulars 


enumerated as evcmpllfylng the exaction of like 
for like (Ex 21-'*, Lv 2-i-'-, l)z 19“). Under primitive 
conditions of social life, this law acted mercifully- 
in ■« ; ■ - ' ’ .nton disregard of life and limb in 

the ■ • j[- of master and slave, and of the 

strong towards the "weak generally. It also in- 
culcated respect for the body by the comijen^aLioii 
aw-arded when any mutilation had been indicted 
or disability ir i- ■ d V' i the item of loss 
was in itself ■ i c,.-- claim connected 

wdth it lay within the area and application of a 
great principle, which by i' ■ ■ . 1 standard 

of liability protected both ; ■ ■ nrevented 

iwivate abuse. It thus in due time ib" >< -i •>' 
the boundary line of an outgrown 
scending of which led at once and definitely into 
the Kingdom of the Beatitudes (Mt 5®®* ®®). 

2. In emotional expression. C'\, '- h _ J the 
teeth, with -weeping and wailii ^ i > - ‘ ' 22^® 

etc. ), is the physical expression of regret over re- 
membered advantages and opportunities lost. It 
wa- of evil possession (Mk 9^®), and 

a \ * of ' hatred (Ac 7^). 

Among the modern of Palestine, on 

account of the similarity in physical accompani- 
ment, the same Arabic word is used to indicate 
both violent indignation and the sorrow of bereave- 
ment. When a forgotten promise or matter of 
?i- ;.h-< h duty is suddenly recollected, or it is dis- 
t •»’. ei- d 1 hiw a grave mistake has been committed. 
Orientals indicate their feeling of annoyance and 
regret by slapping the hand on the thigh (Jer 31^9^ 
Ezk 21^-), and by thrusting the knuckle of the 
forefinger into the mouth, as if instinctively seek- 
ing something on which to press and clench the 
teeth. G. M. Mackie. 

TORCH. — In the six passages in which the word 
‘torch’ occurs in the Gospels (AY and RV), once 
in the text (Jn 18®) and five times as an alternative 
rendering in the margin (Mt 25^* 3f-7f.)^ it answers to 
the Greek Xd^u-Tra?, which in the LXX represents the 
Hebrew lapptd in Gn 15^^, Ex 20^®, Jg 7^®* 

Job 4P9, Is 62b Ezk Pf, Dn 10®, Nah 2b Zee 12®. 
Now the regular meaning of lapptd is ‘torch,’ by 
which it is ‘.'h'-ily n 1 ih‘'-*d in the OT either in the 
text or in rhe margin. Ibis meaning fits in very 
well with the context in Jn 18®, but seems unsuit- 
able in the other passages, where a light fed with 
oil is required. Probably we are to think in them 
of a lamp borne on a pole, and therefore bearing 
some resemblance to a torch, or of a torch fed with 
oil in some way from time to time. The use of 
the former is attested for Arabs in the Middle 
Ages by a statement to which Liglitfoot called 
attention (JVorJes, ed. 1684, vol. ii. p. 247), found 
in the mediaeval lexicon ^Ariich, and, on the 
authority of Rabbi Solomon, in a gloss on the 
reference to lapptd in Kelim, ii. 8. It has been 
often cited or referred to, but a literal translation 
from the gloss may be of interest : 

It is a custom in the land of Ishniael for the bride to be con- 
ducted from the house of her father to the hoii&e of lu'i* husband 
in the night before she goes into the hvppah. (cf. Ps 19^), and 
for ten poles to be borne before her, on the top of each of 
which is a sort of saucer of brass containing pieces of garments 
and oil and pitch— these are kindled, and give light before her. 

The other custom, the use of torches fed with 
oil, is said by the German writer, Ludwig Sclmeller, 
who was bom in J erusalem, and was for a time a 
minister in Bethlehem, to he in force in the Holy 
Land at the present day. These torches consist of 
long poles, round the uj^per end of which are 
wrajipiMl rag'' saturated witli olive oil. Unless fed 
with fre-^h oil, they burn do-wn in. less than a 
quarter of an hour {EvangelienfahTteny p. 460). 
The maidens of Bethlehem, says the same writer 
j [ih. p. 459), assemble at sunset on tlie occasion of a 
I marriage, and move with dance and song through 
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tlie street to the house of the marriage festival 
hearing torches in their hands. Bauer also ( V olks- 
lebeii ini Lcmde cUr Bihel^ p. 94) mentions the use 
of oily torches by the women who go out to meet 
the bruh'grooiii. On the other hand, Eobinson 
Lees {Village Life in Palestine^, p. 87 f.) affirms 
that small earthenware lamps are still carried in 
villages by the virgins who go to meet the bride- 
I'jgether with little ja:-- ^ •*!!.’“ ’‘i-- ..'i 
supply of oil. He 

that torches are used in the cities. With our pre- 
sent slender ,b_-- of the marriage customs 

of the Jews ir i 'n* I'ii r ■ f our Lord, it is impossible 
to determine exactly the nature of the torches ^ or 
lamps of the parable, but the balance of probability 
seems to incline to some kind of lamp-torch lifted 
high into the air. See Lamp. 

Literature. — Besides the ; li I'ri'Jes- above, see Wet- 

stein and Zahn on Mt 25^ ; l,i t .i''. A /' 455. 

\V. Tavloe Smith. 

TORMENT. — Th(i lii lu ill ,niu flgiir.-t h o references 
to sulTering in the ( 1- aie lo he <j i'linguished. 
1. In the natural sense of pain caused by disease 
the words ^da-ctros and ^cLoravl^eLv are used (Mt 
4“^ 8^); also, of evil spirits nn i--*; , Christ’s 

displeasure (Mt 8^11). SimiL.'‘‘\-, li'o .-e of the 

■word ' tormentors ’ (/Sacrarto-rai) by Christ (Mt 18^) 
must be taken as a reflexion of well-known severities 
of the time ; ef. ‘ cut him asunder ’ (with scourging) 
in Mt 24®h It has not been an infrequent occur- 
rence that cruelties have been inflicted on prisoners 
with a view to inducing their friends to raise the 
sum of money demanded for their release. 

2 . The one example of the figurative use of the 
word in the Gospels is in the parable of Hives and 
Lazarus (Lk 16-3-28 ^dcrcLvoSp ‘ torment ’ ; oduyS^dat, 
* to be tormented ’). Christ addressed the startling 
language of this parable to men who were hurting 
theii* souls by covetousness. To pierce the hard 
crust of ■ '!'*i j'\:v‘.vn.y born of wealth He used the 
heaviest Ihroatonirig ; and, choosing 

language that was mo-it litted to cause a smart to 
the softness of their luxury, He spoke of torture, 
agony, and fire. Ethical truth has always to be 
expressed in terms of physical sensibility, and these 
were tilings His hearers could understand. Christ 
read off to them in vivid words what their vision 
was too dull to see, — the penalties attached to 
their sin by the law that 'Justice founded and 
eternal Love.’ T. Gregory. 

TOUCH. — The -word ' touch ’ is always associated 
in the Gospels with Christ Himself, except in one 
instance. The exception is Lk 11’^® 'Ye yourselves 
touch not the burdens with one of your fingers,’ a 
pii'-.-agc ref| Hiring no exposition. 

I. touch. — 1. Christ’s touch of heal- 

ing. — Christ habitually established outward con- 
tact with the sick as a sign and means of healing. 
Besides the word dwrea-daL, ' touch,’ there are used 
such phrases as iiriTidivaL r^v xeZpa, ‘to lay the 
hand upon,’ and Kparelv rrjs take by the 

hand.’ It might at first be supposed that there 
was a r*iigUt,ly more mediatorial significance about 
the latter phrases, as tLoiigh our Lord were rather 
acting as the delegate ui #'.rioclior than on His o-wn 
authority, but it will he found, on examination of 
parallel passages, that this distinction cannot be 
observed. The wide extent of Christ’s contact by 
touch with huinan malady is seen as soon as the 
passages recording this act are enumerated. By a 
touch only, recorded in its simplest form (aTTreo-^ac), 
Christ healed a leper (Mt 8^), fever (v.^® where 
Mk 1®^ has Kpari^cras riji blind people {e.g. 

Mt 9^), the ear of Malchns (Lk 22®^). By a touch, 
recorded in its stronger form of grasp or inipo'^ition 
of hands. He healed one deaf and dumb (Mk 7^“*), 
the blind man at Bethsaida a woman with 


a spirit of infirmity (Lk 13^^), the epileptic lad 
(Mk 9-^), many divers diseases (6®), and the dead 
daughter of Jairus (Mt 9-^). 

2. Christ’s touch, other than of healing. — Here 
four instances are to be noted : the arresting touch 
laid upon the bier of the widow of Nain’s son (Lk 
71 ^^ jjxparo TTjs cropov) ; the upholding touch or grasp 
offered to Simon Peter upon tlie sea (Mt eKrebas 
r^y cTreXd^eTO avrov) ; the _ > . i 

laid upon the disciples after th 
when ‘ lie touched them, and said, Arise, and be 
not afraid’ (Mt 17“ avrujv ; cf. Rev 'He 

laid his right hand l^dyjKe r^y de^tav'] upon me, say- 
ing, Fear not ’) ; the touch of blessing vouchsafed to 
the children brought by their mothers (Mt 19^® 
iircdels avrots rds xeZpas). 

The Incarnation itself has been truly described 
in one of its aspects as God’s coming into touch 
with men, or God’s putting Himself ivhere men can 
touch Him. St. Paul says that men ‘seek the 
Lord, if haply they may feel after [lit. ' handle ’] 
him ’ {^p7]ha^vcreLay, Ac 17"^) ; and one purpose of 
the Incarnation is that in Christ this desire may 
be satisfied. And, accordingly, to recognize some- 
thing symbolic about the ' touches ’ of Christ 
mentioned in the Gospels, is no mere exercise of 
fancy. 

(1) In the instances recorded above we are,^ as a 
first step, permitted to see the broad fact of Divine 
love seeking friendly contact with those for whom 
it cares. Our Lord is not ashamed to call men 
brethren. He lays His hand upon the bier ; takes 
children in His arms ; holds up a sinking disciple ; 
• ■iHoiiiv.gc- by touch as well as by word those who 

are overwhelmed by fear. Thus we see 
already an acted parable of how" in the Incarnation 
our Lord ' taketh hold of the seed of Abraham’ 
(He 2^® iTTLXcLjuL^dveraL, the word already quoted of 
Jesus ‘ catching’ Peter on the waves to hold him up). 
In Christ, ' God put on the garment of humanity, 
and drew near in person, that we mi^bi ula-p Him 
as a kinsman in our arms’ (Ker, Nl ser. 

191). Instead of the spoken ‘word’ of the OT 
prophets, addressed only to the hearing, there is 
now the living ‘Word,’ meeting the lives of men 
in warm and friendly contact. 

(2) But a further and deeper truth suggests 

itself when we pass to the many records of Christ’s 
touch of healing. There we see what might be 
called the victorious vitality of the Incarnate 
Saviour, whose touch represents not only a sign of 
friendliness, hut the opening of a channel of life- 
imparting power. If it he true that the ‘funda- 
mental meaning of the symbol’ of laying on of 
hands in the OT — on an oftering, a criminal, a 
young disciple, etc. — was ‘identification by con- 
tact ’ in nii<ting>’ LB iii. 85"^), then even to 

tlie '-olf-corj wiousTi(*.-.«- of Jesus there must have been 
something deeply '‘■giiinf .ml about the deliberate 
touch or ■■ ! ■■ ‘ .»!' li.i'si’.- on others. It meant 

that He ' Himself with them in their 

weakness ; and that He identified them with Him- 
self in His superahounding life, ‘He touched 
nothing which He did not ’ — heal. Christ said to 
men, ‘ Because I live, ye shall live also ’ ( Jn 14^®). 
He revealed this Divine power amid immense 
variety of malady, and amid the human helpless- 
ness of many of the cases. 

(3) Still another step is offered to us when we 
observe that Christ healed by touch such a disease 
as leprosy, where contact with the polluting ailment 
was distinctlj^ forbidden by the Levitical law (Lv 
13^). For here we see a vivid ropro>eni{iii()n of 
Christ’s identification with uuuikind, not only in 
weakness hut in defilement. To touch the blind or 
deaf was the act of a Divine physician ; hut to 
touch ih(' l(;j>cr more than this — it was the act 
01' Ori<‘ V. !h> K oulii ! rluiuiili ov<?r pohui ion. who could 
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come in contact with defilement and yet not be 
defiled. ' Another would have defiled himself by 
touching the "leper : but He, Himself remaining 
undefiled, cleansed him whom He touched ; for in 
Him health overcame sickness, and purity defile- 
ment, and life death’ (Trench, Miracles, 233). 
Thus the life revealed in the Incarnation not only 
sustains and heals, but delivers from the guilt which 
it is not afraid to meet in closest contact. 

(4) Finally, in many of the instances we can 
discern in Christ’s touch an admirable means of 
suggesting the presence of a Healer, and so of 
challenging faith, ‘Then touched he their eyes, 
saying, According to your faith be it unto you’ 
(Mt 9-^^). The touch of our Lord must often have 
been of the nature of a <-h,dM-*.ge. It provoked 
attention, proffered help, ; ■:(! aVv*-: response. 

II. Touching The occasions on which 

men are recorded in the Gospels to have touched, 
or sought to touch, our Lord may be arranged as 
follows. The principle gT’-'I:*'.- t-'.- .irrangement 
will be referred to when ,li(‘ i'i-.riuv- have been 
collected. 

1. The touch of desire or faith (the verb in this 

first group is aTTrea-dai ), — ‘As many as had plagues 
pressed upon him, that they might touch him ’ (Mk 
3^°). ‘ They besought him that they might touch 

if it were but the border of his garment ’ (Mk 6®® {1). 
‘A woman . . . came in the crowd behind and 
touched his garment. For she said, If I touch but 
his garment, I shall be whole ’ (5^* ||). With 

these may be associated the act of the woman in 
Simon’s house, Avho washed Christ’s feet with tears, 
and anointed them with ointment, and of whom 
the Pharisee said later, ‘This man, if he w’ere a 
prophet, would have perceived who and what 
manner of woman this is which toucheth him ’ (Lk 
7 ® 9 ). 

2. The touch of curiosity or indifference. — The 

most vivid instance of this is in the story above 
referred to of the woman with an issue of blood, 
wdiere, in the different Gospels, no less than four 
Greek words are used to th'phi :ho Tl'ronghig uf 
the multitude, so finely from ilni 

significant touch of faith Avliirh bnciglii healing lo 
the sufferer. Mk.’s wor-i i- ‘iliroiig ’ 

(Mk 5®^). Lk. uses no rlmn ihr<H‘ word> : 

crvixirvLyeLv, lit. ‘ choke ’ ; (rwixeiv, ‘ press ’ ; airo- 
‘crush’ (Lk ‘Out of that throng- 

ing multitude one only touched with the touch of 
faith. Others crowded upon Him, but did not 
touch Him, did not so touch that virtue went forth 
from Him on them ’ (Trench). 

3. The hostile hold of restraint or enmity. — 
Since, in dealing with the touch of Christ, we 
included instances of His ‘laying hands’ on others, 
so in pathetic contrast the following instances 
must be included here. ‘And when his friends 
heard it, they went out to lay hold on him ’ {Kpag^aai 
airdp, the w’ord often used of Christ’s more kincUy 
activity) (Mk 3^^). ‘Ho man laid hands on him 
{iTT^pdkev r^v x«/>a-), for Ms hour was not yet come’ 
(Jn 7""i. Tnongl) i,he connexion be not one of 
verbal 'ubMU ivy, .•'ucli references to a false or hostile 
touch of Christ suggest themselves as the betraying 
kiss of Judas (Mk 14"^®), and the smiting in the 
high priest’s palace (v,®®). 

1. It is better very inter- 

esting references the touching of our Lord after 
the Resurrection. These are as follows: ‘They 
came and took hold of his feet [iKpdrrjaav airov 
rois wSdas), and worshipped him’ (Mt 28®)- -the 
permitted grasp of recognition and adoration. 
‘ Handle me {\l/rj\a(f>r}<^aT€ pe), and see ’ (Lk 24’’®) ; 
‘Reach hither thy hand {0p6 r^v xf'^P^ 
put it into my side ’ ( Jn 20-') — the solicited touch of 
reverent experiment. ‘ Touch me not {p-n pov airrav), 
for I am not yet ascended unto the P'ather ’ ( Jn 20^^) 
VOL. II.— 47 


— the forbidden handling of selfish and premature 
rapture. 

When God and man were brought near in the 
Incarnation, it was natural that the Divine hand 
should be seen stretched out manwards in healing 
and help (see above) ; but natural also that human 
hands should be seen groping Godwards, seeking 
closer contact. An American missionary bishop 
tells of an Indian wdio knocked one day at his door, 
and said : ‘ I have often gone out into the woods, 
and tried to talk to a Great Spirit of whom my 
father told me. But I could never find Him. Per- 
hax)S you don’t know what I mean. You never 
stood in the dark, and reached out your hand, and 
could not take hold of anything.’ The idea is pre- 
cisely that of St. Paul ; men ‘ seek the Lord, if 
haply they may handle him ’ ('ipTjXatpTjareLap airdv, 
Ac 17^). Now it is this identical word, strangely 
enough, that our Lord uses in the gracious invi- 
tation to His disciples ; ‘ Why are ye troubled ? 
See my hands and my feet, that it is I myself; 
handle me and see,’ In the Incarnation this longing 
has been responded to. So that, when St. John 
sets forth the main purpose of his First Epistle, 
he uses this same word again, and with what 
Westcott declares to be a ‘distinct reference’ to 
the passage in Luke, he states that purpose to be 
the disclosure to others of ‘ that which w^e beheld, 
and our hands handled, concerning the Word of 
life’ (1 Jn 11). 

In the Incarnation, then, God has put Himself 
'where men might touch Him ; and in the various 
instances of touching Christ, grouped above, we 
see how men responded to this • ■ • o* ; ■ li . There 
were those who sought with aii their hearts for 
closer contact, impelled by the sense of need, or by 
jPM'idM? of a'iniicg Love; ‘the history of all 
riiiti the recordof Jiii a) 
nearer still, and nearer . . . until p’u.- 

fingers into the print of the nails, its hand into the 
wounded side, and constrains us to cry, My Lord, 
and my God’ (Her, l.c,). There were those wdio 
merely jostled and thronged our Lord, but obtained 
no blessing, hoc -i m - c ( , 1 1 ’ i h lo m- *1 by no deep desire. 
And there w<-n' iIium: (irsly impulse tow’ards 

God manifest in the flesh was one of repudiation 
and dislike. 

Only one passage of those quoted above seems at 
first sight to put itself outside the general symbol- 
ism. This is the record of our Lord’s saying to 
Mary Magdalene : ‘ Touch me not, for I am not yet 
ascended unto the Father,’ — a passage of which the 
interpretations are nearly as numerous as the com- 
mentators. But is not the explanation to be found in 
the present tense of the injunction, combined with 
the contrasted command^ ‘But go,' etc. — as though 
our Lord were saying, ‘ Keep not on touching me, 
making sure of me in a selfish !< , ; ■ .'o the duty 
of the moment calls thee to be .i ' • » ' ■> :io others ; 
handle me not, but go to my brethren, and say unto 
them’? And if it 1)o objected, a- by Godet, that 
on that view the following woid.-, ‘I am not yet 
ascended,’ present ‘ ab^oJuiely no sense,’ the answ^er 
is that the hour was coming' later, when, after the 
gift of the Spirit, close and intimate communion 
with Christ could be given along with the work of 
witness and service, — when it would be possible for 
a soul to be both in contact with the living Lord and 
also a messenger for Him, — when (in other words) 
the disciple could be in ‘touch’ with Christ by 
His Spirit and also ‘go’ on His errands. 

R. Stevenson. 

TOWEL. — ‘ Towel ’ in the two passages in which 
it occurs in the Gospels (Jn 13^^*) represents \4vtlov, 
which is clearly the Latin linteum, a word mean- 
ing, in the fost instance, ‘linen cloth,’ and then 
‘ napkin ’ or ‘ apron ’ worn hy slaves or servants, 
and especially ‘ bath-towel.’ Under the Empire 
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this Latin word made its way not only into Greek, 
but also into late Hebrew in the form ^cduntith. 
It is found in the Mishna {Shctbhath xxii. 5) of the 
bath-towels used at the hot baths of Tiberias and 
elsewdiere. That slaves or attendants 'vvore the 
lintenm is more than once referred to in the 
classics. The best known passage is in PhaBd. Fab, 
II. V. 11 ff., where an officious attendant of Tiberius, 
who was snubbed for his pains, is described as — 

^ Ex alticinctis unus atriensibus 
Cui tunica ab humeris linteo Pelusio 
Erat destricta.’ 

Less known, but even more interesting, as at the 
same time and contrast, is the 

anecdote g . " ■ ■■ [Calig, 26) of the 

b:;i .’’h . ' ■ ■■. . -inators by the mad 

« ‘ Ldl- by allowing them to stand at his 
couch or his feet, girt with towels {succinctos 
linteo). This is evidently recorded as a grave 
indignity to which the haughty Eomans submitted 
'vvith the greatest reluctance. 

Literature.— Wetstein on Jn 135 ; Becker’s Gallm (Eng. tr.), 
1849, p. 395; Furst, 1890, p. 518-. 

W. Taylor Smith. 

TOWER. — ‘Tower’ {irtipyos) is mentioned tliree 
times in the Lord’s teaching : in the parable of the 
Wicked Husbandmen (Mt 21^^, Mk 12^), in the 
allusion to an accident in Siloam wlrich led to the 
loss of (‘ighb'cn lives (Lk 13-*), and in the illustra- 
tion of I lie biiildcr who was unable to complete his 
undertaking (Lk 14^). Two, if not three, kinds of 
tower may be referred to in these passages : — 

(1) The builder who exposed himself to ridicule by 
beginning what he could not finish (Lk Id^S) may 
be thought of as building a house. The larger 
houses in th^^ Holy Land are sometimes provided 
at one end mth a tower-like annex. A good re- 
presentation of one in the neighbourhood of Sidon 
is given in the Polijchro'tne Bible (‘.f-i ^ n. 59). 
The 'aliyyah or upper stoi'ey, seen ffin* ■ .i ‘'f''*- dis- 
tance, must suggest a tow’er rather than a dwelling- 
house (see also Land and Book, ed. 1874, p. 160). 

(2) The tower in Siloam {iv 'LCkcad.fj., Lk 13^) may 

have been connected mth some fortifications. The 
walls of ancient Oriental cities w< '•«* i-.dly p- ■ 
yided with towers at frequent ' ■ < ‘»j: 
illustrations could be given from Assyrian sculp- 
tures, and the old wall in the Jerusalem of the 
1st cent. A.D. had sixty towers (Jos. BJ v. iv. 3), 
two of which, Hippicus and Phasaelus, are probably 
represented to some extent by two of the towers 
of the modern citadel, the latter being partly pre- 
served in the so-called David’s Tower {Pielarr'sgne 
Palestine, i. pp. 1, 5, 7-11). Edersheim {Life of 
Jesmtke Messiah, ii. 222) suggests that the tower 
may have been connected with tb-^- hn'id’i _ of the 
aqueduct constructed by Pilate v ' p *ll.••‘.y taken 
from the temple treasury (Jos. Ant. xvill. iii. 2 ; 
BtT II. ix, 4); but that is conjecture. 

If the Tower was situated Siloam, the 

nature of the ground may help "to explain the 
accident. The village of Silwdn, which represents 
the ancient Siloam, ‘ is built on a steep escarpment 
of rock, on which a building with good foundations 
would stand for ever ; illJaid foundations would 
drop their '!n[A*r^tnuiure to the very bottom of 
the valley’ art. ‘Tower’). For the 

Tower of Antonia 'see art. Jerusalem. (3) The 
vineyard tower referred to in the two other 
passaps (Mt 213^, Mk 12^ ; of. Is 5®) can he illns- 
trated from ancient ruins and modern practice. 
Tristram remarks (Eastern Customs in Bible Lands, 
p. 139 f.) that ‘in many cases we still find the 
remains of the solidly-built tower which com- 
manded a view of the whole enclosure, and was 
probably the permanent residence of the keeper 
through the summer and aututnn.’ Dr. W. Wright 
observes that every vineyard and garden in Syria 


has its tower (Palmyra and Zenobia, j). 3321). A 
representation i'- gix'ou in that work (p. 279) of a 
stone tower in ilie Hauran constructed of black 
basalt, WT-th a stone loft at the height of 14 feet, 
reached by a sj)iral staircase (see also Porter, 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and Bethany, p. IS ; Stanley, 
Sinai and Palestine, 421), 

LnnnAiniv. — Uu* aiilhoritu^ eited above, see Heber- 
Percy, Baman and Argou, p. li. ; swete on Mk i2. 

W. Taylor Smith. 

TRACHONITIS. — A Roman province of Eastern 
Palestine over which Herod Philip held rule when 
John the Baptist entered upon Ms public ministry 
(Lk 3^). The Greek word rpax^irts or rpd-xcov sig- 
nifies a ‘ rough or stony place,’ and its identifica- 
tion with the wild and rugged volcanic region 
within the limits of ancient Bashan, which the 
Arabs designate eLLejct (‘ the refuge’), is unques- 
tioned. This was the heart, as well as the most 
notable portion, of the province, and gave to it its 
distinctive name. The phrase rpaxojz/m^os 
(‘ the Traclionite region,’ Lk 3^) implies an extent 
of territory beyond the limits of the Trachon, or 
lava-hed section. The name does not occur else- 
where in the NT, but the boundaries of the 
province can be }«]*]>voxiinaU;]y defined, from state- 
ments concerning ii in i'’n‘ works of Josephus, 
Ptolemy, Strabo, and other writers. Josephus 
informs us that its N.W. limit extended to the 
districts of Ulatha and Paneas, at the southern 
base of Mount Hermon ; and also that it bordered 
on Anranitis (en-Niikra) and Batansea {A7it. XV. 
X. 3, xvil. ii. 1 ; BJ I. xx. 4). The line of the 
western border is not definitely given, but it 
probably extended to the eastern limit of Gaulan- 
itis (Jaulan), which is f---. i- .'1\ alluded to as a 
separate district of Her--, i’i ! ip «■ dominion. 

LSI I \ 1 in . puTi'kl-unb . Travels in Syria, llOff. ; Wefcz- 
Ji f fli('tr>i/i, etc., 110 ff. ; deYogui, Syrie 

Centrale, 89 ff. ; Schumacher, Ac7'oss the Jordan ; Porter, 
Damascus, ii. 268-272, Gia^it Cities of Bashan, 24-97 ; Graham 
^ 7? ; ’ *7. )g. Soc. 1858, p. 256 ff. ; Ewin^ in PJEFSt, pp. 

■ etc. ; Merrill, 7,V/,s^ 0/ tAc Jordan; Stewart), 
A • '* / ■«•" ' ■ • r. A. h ; Tristram, Topog. of the 

deker’a Pal.' pp. 193-194; Hastings’ DB, 
articles ‘Argob' and ‘ Trachonitis.’ 

E. L. Stewart. 

TRADE AND COMMERCE.— 1. The terms.— 

The terms used in the NT in its allusions to mer- 
cantile transactions give but little indication of 
the remarkable developments which had taken 
place in the trade and commerce of Palestine since 
OT times. 

Schiirer (GJ'FS ii. 50-61) gives a considerable list of trading 
teras which had been borrowed from the Greek, and were in 
ordinary use among Palestinian Jews, hue few of these appear 
in the NT. The only term, e.g., for ‘ merchant ’ is Itjursopoi 
(Mt 1345, Rev 183- ii. 15. 23), this being the equivalent etymo- 
logically of the two terms which are common in OT — nno and 
^r*“i — both of which seem to have the root -idea of travel, 
whether by land or sea. What is, however, significant is the 
frequency of the words oc.-yepK and etyapik^a} (Mt 203 237 Mk 
74 ; Mt 14^5, Mk 145 1545, Lk 1419, jn 48 etc.), which, when it is 

remembered that in the OT, v irh the exception of Is 233,* there 
is no mention of markets properly so called, shows that the old 
conception of the merchant, as one who travels with his goods, 
is giving place to a more settled and organized system of trade. 
But the NT indications of a busy and compl x ■ • ■ 
are mostly ■■ ]*•■ ^ 

Mt 25^ ; T, ' ',xt in both places) ; 

and toi&os, Mt 25^7 ; cf. the apocryphal saying of 
Jesus, ‘Show yourselves tried hankers’ (Tpec,-ri^trcct, see West- 
cott, Introd • . C . ^ ■-=‘. Though general references of 
this kind are ■ :■ ■■ , technical names for traders, 

su(9i as •rop(piipovuXi5 (Acts 1614), are very rare. Even in the 
graphic description of the trade of the Roman Empire in Rev 
1811-20 there is no word more specific than tpArropos, the various 
tr‘id{ -s C}f the merchants being described simply by mentioning 
The ari!,‘1(‘ in which they deal. 

2. The status of the trader. — There is consider- 
able evidence that in Herodian times the occupa- 

* In Ezk 2712-25 the words translated (AV) ‘ fairs * and 
* market * wiU not bear that meaning ; see RV. 
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tiori of a mercliant was held in more repute than 
had formerly been the case among the Jews. Such 
a statement as that of Josephus — ' We have no 
taste for commerce or for the relations wuth 
strangers which it establishes ’ (c. Apion^ i. 12), 
must not be taken too literally (cf. Herzfeld, 
Hmiclelsgesch, de7' Jicden^ p. SO). Josephus him- 
self makes numerous references to the widespread 
trade caiyied on by Alexandrian Jews, without 
any implication that they incurred disparagement 
tbrivli\ : h(‘ mentions tlie ‘Upper Market-place’ 
of .ioni-jiii-ni ; the Valley of the C hce-ci monger- 
{BJ Y. iv. 1), the wool-merchants, the cloth -mart 
(V. viii. 1), the timber-market (ii. xix. 4) ; he tells 
us of the ' *. ■ of corn from Judsea to Arabia 

{Ajit, XF . ; . , through Joppa to Phoenicia 

(XIV. X. 6) ; he mentions the influence which a 
J ewish trader, Ananias, exercised at the court of 
Adiabene (XX. ii. 3, 4) ; he relates how John 
of Giscala made himself rich bj ■ h' bd-'j the 
monopoly of exporting oil from ■ -.c II. 

xxi. 2) ; and in various places indicates the growl- 
ing prosperity and affluence of the Jews (e g. Ant. 
XII. iv. 10, Vit. 26, etc.). In no case do w^e dis- 
cover any indication that the fact of engaging in 
trade w^as a reflexion upon a true Jew, so long as 
he took care not to defile himself by such contact 
as the Law^ forbade (cf. Mk 7"* ‘ wdien they come 
from the market-j)laGe, except they wash them- 
selves they eat not ’). There can little doubt 
that the encouragement wdiich high priests like 
John Hyrcanus gave to trade, and the fact that 
Herodian princes themselves engaged in it, tended 
to raise the status of the Jewish trader. Priests, 
w^'ere sometimes themselves traders. Josephus de- 
scribes the high priest Ananias as a keen money- 
lender {Ant. XX. ix- 2) There w^ere, of course, 
difi[erent grades of traders recognized. Sirach 
between a merchant and a huck- 
-icr. I?' merchant-prince and the mere 

pedlar there was a vast variety of persons w’ho 
found no difificidty in reconciling their commerce 
with their religion, and perhaps we may infer 
from the following that even the humblest trade 
was not despised : ‘ Rabbi J ehudah the Nasi called 
Elazar b. Azariah a huckster’s basket, and com- 
pared him to a huckster w^ho, taking his basket, 
goes about the country, and the people come flock- 
ing around him, inquiring for various articles, and 
And he has every tiling ‘ {AhotJi, 2). In the Gospels 
the allusions to persons engaged in trade take it 
for granted that merchants have a responsible and 
even an honourable place in the national economy. 
In the parable of the Pounds (Lk 19^^'^^), a man of 
noble birth carries on trade through the agency of 
his servants, and there seems to be no sufflcient 
reason for A. B. Bruce’s supposition {Parabolic 
Teaching of Christy p. 219) that such a transaction 
was ‘ a most unusual one for a nobleman.’ In the 
East, indeed, royalty from early times had associ- 
ated ii-rK clu-clv with the development of trade.* 
The 'rM(liing Jesus is ‘full of ap]'recintiou of 
the bigness of the methods of trjoic' mid of ilio 
brave tempers required in it.’ t 

The gradual change by which the Jew^s, from 
being an agricultural people, became a people 
devoted to commerce, is illustrated by T:d- 

mudic passages: e.g. ‘Rabbi Eleazar rin-»-c 

is no worse trade than agriculture ; and Rabbi 
Rab added. Commerce is worth all the harvests 
of the world’ {Jehamoth, 63. 1). This change, 
however, took place only very' slowdy ; the^ time of 
Christ was the transition period, and while there 
were many pious Jews who did not hesitate to 

* See art. ‘Trade and C-y.' 'r.- 'n 777?' v.. 

t ih.; cf. also To .'<-a ]u ! Tr. il purveyor 

(oc.yop»(rT^s) of a foreign monarch, and his nephew is steward 
and accountant (l^S). 


engage in foreign trade, there w'ere others wdio 
view'ed it wuth suspicion and dislike, and some 
who would have nothing to do Avith it. The 
Essenes abjnred trade, t.p . ■ ■ , at least among 

themselves {BJ il. viii. A ' ■ ' avo things which 
laid . .. it w’ere ( 1 ) the extensNe con- 
tact ■ ■ Avhich it involved, and the 

consesj^:.' r ceremonial pollution; and (2) 

the moral deterioration wdiich it seemed to bring. 

The fact that Sirach has several passages ( •> ■■ .-V";: ] 

latter danger indicates the prevalent fear that, i. li • 

of Hellenistic influences, there was coming ■ 

of Hebrew strictness and integrity : e.g. ‘ A merchant shall 
hardly keep himself from doing wrong, and a huckster shall 
not be acquitted of sm ’ (Sir 20‘-9) ; ‘ Sin will thrust itself in 
between buying and selling’ (27-); ‘Take not counsel with a 
merchant about exchange nor with a buyer about selling’ 
(3711). 

Delitzsch, indeed, thinks that it was not until about 500 years 
after Christ that the Jewish people began to show' any special 
preference for those branches of trade w'hich deal in W’ork fur- 
nished by others (Jewish Artisan Life in the time of Chnst, p. 
19), but the passages w’hich he quotes appear to be not so much 
indicative of the Jew'’s aversion from trade, as such, as instances 
of the feeling that a comuiercic’ . ■ ■ » V* 

patible with a devout life: e.g. . > . - ■ , 

in reference to Dt SQi^, is not in heaven, — that is to say, not to 
he proud ; nor beyond the sea — that is to say, 
it among traders and tra\elling merchants’ 
(ib. and Erttbin, 65a)- 

In the NT there is no . w ■ ■ ■! trade as such. A 

passage like Ja 4i3 ‘ Go . * ■ , ^ ' say. To-day or to- 

morrow we will go into this city and spend a jear there and 
trade is not din ■ ■ -V 

■ ■ ; “ ‘ ‘ . c . 

" 1 > ' ■ 'd on Ezk 27) suggests, not the 

prevalence of an anti-trade spirit in the early Christian com- 
rrirvCc Tv’7 » MgaiubL the excessive luxurj' 

f ;i ■■ ‘Utxcr the obscure passage Rev 

1316 ‘ that no man shomld be able to buy or to sell save he that 
hath the mark, even the name of the beast or the number of 
his name,* may mean, the WTiter can hardly be taken to mean 
more than that the habits of trade were so mixed up w'ith 
pagan practices that it w'as difficult for a Christian to be a 
trader without becoming stamped with the ‘mark of the beast.’ 
In this connexion it may be noted that Deissmann (Bible Studies. 
p. 241 £E.) finds a reference to seals, bearing the name of the 
Roman emperor, which seem to have been necessary in docu- 
ments of a commercial nature. We may, at any rate, set over 
against Delitzsch’s assertion that ‘ in the whole Talmud there is 
scarcely a word in honour of trade,’ the statement that in the 
NT there is no word in its dishonour- 

I 3, Commercial morality. — From some of the 
passages already quoted it might be inferred that 
I trade in the Roman Erm3ire in the 1st cent, was 
paiileularly corrupt. Was this actually so ? It 
is, of couis'e, not difficult to put together a number 
of instances in which the trader appears as a per- 
son of smirched reputation. Autolycus had his 
parallel in Palestine. The merchants of Lydda 
seem to have been notorious for dishonesty (ac- 
cording to Pemchim, 62&). Sirach (29^”'^) dAvells 
upon the difficulty of getting loans repaid, and 
upon the ready excuse of ‘ had times.’ Zacchseus 
(Lk 19^"^®), who probably farmed the revenues 
from the famous "balsam -gardens of Jericho (see 
Jos. BJ rv. viii. 3, Ant. xiv. iv. 1 ; cf. G. A. 
Smith, HGHL p. 267, note), was, according to the 
generally received inKM-jiiviaiioTi. given to un- 
scrupulous exaction, in the parable of the Unjust 
Steward (Lk 16^”®) we . ' ■ - picture of a 

factor whose dealings a- ? ; ■ • knavery. It 

i- prohuhhs too, that the publicans, who appear in 
iho Gospels with so poor a ••'rii:- r, ■' in-'s. owed this 
partly to a shady connexion v. ii h s la; i raffic which 
passed through their hands. But it is obviously 
unfair to assume from such data as these that 
there was any more <lish('ne''ry among Jevdsh 
than among other traders, nt'.r/fcld justly claims 
(p. 2761) that, though the reproach of usury 
attached to the Jews of the Middle Ages, it ap- 
pears that among the Jews of earlier times the 
rate of interest was lower than among other 
peoples engaged in trade. The enemies of the 

* For a description of the demands of society for which the 
trade of the day catered, see Fried] ander, Darstellungen aus 
der SUtengesch. Boms, iii. ‘ Der Luxus.* 
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Jews in Roman times did not scruple to bring 
against them the most ridicnlons charges, but pre- 
cisely this charge of dishonesty in business re- 
lations is not found. In the Talmud usurers are 
regarded as in the same category with gamblers 
{Rosh ha-shana, i. 8 ). Surely, too, the close con- 
nexion between business and religion, which is 
so often enmhasized in the Bible {e,.g. Lv 19^* 
2536. 37 ^ X)t 15^ 23-^ Pr IP 20^^ 23"*- 28^2, Am 8 ^, 
]\Iic 6 ^^* cf. Sir 42^), and of which the Talmudic 
writers have so much to say (cf. Herzfeld, p. 
162 f.), was not without its effect upon mercantile 
morality. That trade was directly '-i-c.' .id/-* " r- 
having the sanction of religion Avould - r-i-j.; 

an allusion {Jama, v. 3) to a prayer offered by the 
high priest on the Day of Atonement for ' a year 
of trade and traffic.’ The indignation of Jesus 
when He ejected the traders and money-changers 
from the Temple courts (Mt 21^2- Mk 11 ^®“^^ Lk 
1945 - 47 , jn must no doubt have been prompted 
partly by a knowledge of the dishonesty of 
ilicir deailug.- {‘ a den of robbei's’); but His de- 
mmcifn'oij a quotation from Jeremiah (7^^), and 
must not be pressed. What stirred His vTath 
was the conjunction of iin<^TupiiloU''Tic>'- w irh high 
religious pretensions. It wa- bec<m'.c ilieir prac- 
tice was not in harmony with their principles that 
He drove them forth. That they suffered it with 
so little resistance seems to show a tacit admission 
on their part that they were departing from the 
strictness of Jewish law. Jesus never singles out 
the trader, as such, as an example of covetousness 
or fraud ; when He inveighs against corrupt prac- 
tices, it is rather the Pharisees ‘ who devour widows’ 
houses ’ (Mk 12^®), and who are ‘ full from extor- 
tion’ (Mt 23^) that are selected '*<**• < ■•••!. 

If, as is not improbable, the Good .'i' \ h 

1030-87 .yyag suggested by the merchants who tra- 
1 I,'. :ly on the trade-route that led through 

. 1 . ’i-" o ^< r. we have an instance of the way 
in which Jesus contrasted the humanity often 
(h<:’i.r,'( '-i/i-i-: men of the world with the inhu- 
\ iih-'i professors of religion maybe capable 
of slio\ving. 

4. Relations of Jesus with the mercantile com- 
munity, — It has been said* that the trade of 
Palestine is often reflected in the parables of Jesus 
spoken as He passed along the busy trade-routes 
of Galilee and Judsea. Typical of these is the 
parable of the Merchant seeking Goodly Pearls 
(Mt 13^' Jesus would be sure to meet traders 
on His frequent journeys. Merchandise was still 
carried, for the most part probably, on pack- 
animals — asses, mules, or camels (cf. Jos. Vit, 
26 f.) ; iliOTigli uri'lcr Imperial Rome there had 

been a great ccv<;h)pni«.‘rii of the means of transit, 
and a fast service or conveyances had been estab- 
lished on the great trunk roads of the Empire, 
this would hardly be the case in Palestine in the 
time of Jesus. But conditions had arisen more 
favourable to commerce : the roads were safer ; 
brigandage was put do'wn with a strong hand (Jos. 
Afit. XIV. ix. 2, XV. 4) ; in addition to the usual 
town-markets, which in the time of the Maccabees 
seem to have been held monthly, and to which the 
country people came in (1 Mac 1 ®^, cf. Herzfeld, 
p. 75 f.), there was a good deal of trade done at 
the regular stopping-places of the caravans, and 
at the inns ; periodical fairs also sprang im at 
certain places, e.g. Gaza, Acco, and Tyre (Herz- 
feld, p. 134). In the towns, at any rate the larger 
towns, merchants would have their recognized 
exchange for corn, wool, etc., and their bazaars 
for manufactured articles. They had their trade 
guilds, capable sometimes of exercising a con- 
siderable influence (cf. Ac 19^®“*), and their trade 
leagues between neighbouring towns, e.g, those 
* JS'JBi, art. * Trade and Commerce,* 5191a. 


of Deeaj)olis (Herzfeld, p. 148 ; HGHL p. 595) ; 
there were trading corporations, wdiich had tlieir 
representatives in the important centres. Tims, 
there were Antiochian Jews settled in Jerusalem 
presumably for purposes of trade (2 Mac 4^- 
and there is little doubt that at the times of the 
gx*eat feasts, many 'vvho came up to Jerusalem 
combined business 'vvith religion, and used the 
oixportunit 5 '' to establish trade relations wdth their 
fellow-countrymen coming from other parts of the 
Empire. The sea, now cleared of pirates, no 
longer offered obstruction to the spread of com- 
merce ; the Jews had at last ports of their own ; 
Philo {in Flaccum, 8) refers to Jewish shipmasters 
at Alexandria ; Josephus {Ant. XVIII. ix.) and the 
Talmud refer to the wealth of Babylonian Jews. 
Through Galilee ran some of the most frequented 
trade-routes ; and in this province, more than else- 
where, the influence of the enterprising Greek was 
in evidence. 

Jesus was in close contact, then, with the busy 
traffic of His day, and the allusions to it in the 
Gospels are many ; e.g. the trade in oil (Mt 25®), 
in spices (Mk 16^ 14®, Jn 19®® ; an indication of the 
extent of this traffic may be gathered from the 
statement made by Josephus, that at Herod’s 
funeral there were *500 spice-bearers \_Ant. xvil. 
viii. 3]), in clothes (Mk 15"*®, Lk 22®®), in cattle (Lk 
14^®), in weapons (Lk 22®®). It is a little remark- 
able that there is no special reference to what 
must have been the trade best known to Christ’s 
disciples, that in dried fish, for which Tarichese 
on the Lake of Galilee was a famous centre 
(Strabo, XVI. ii. 45 ; BJ III. x. 6 ; HGHL p. 455). 
Absorption in trade is hinted at in the case of 
the man who neglects the king’s invitation, that 
he may go to his merchandise (Mt 22®), and in Mt 
18^® ve i\ ; into a trade the dimensions 

and ii'ip'#' i.i'u r mf which must have been much 
greater than is indicated by anything in the NT, — 
the slave-trade. This, however, would be wholly in 
the hands of foreigners, its chief centre being at 
Delos (Strabo, xiv. v. 2), where as many as 10,000 
slaves might be found at one time. Phcenician mer- 
chants seem to have been the usual intermediaries 
j in this traffic (1 Mac 3^^, 2 Mac 8^^, Ant. xii. vii. 

I 3) ; and, while the only direct allusion to the 
slave-merchant in the NT is Rev 18^®, this person- 
age must have been a too familiar figure on the 
I roads of Galilee. 

Literatueb. — H erzfeld, ILandelsgesich. der Juden des Alter- 
thums ; art. ‘ Trade and Commerce ’ in Hastings' DJS and in 
; <»n rhe ^reiu'tal <;i iho relation between commerce 

ami rt-ligion see G. A. Smith's lifaiah, vol. i, ch. IS. 

J. Ross Mueray. 

TRS.DES. — It had long been a custom, which 
almost had the force of law, among the J ews, that 
every youth, of whatever station, must have a 
trade. The Rabbis insisted upon it. Of the dis- 
lirigui^hod teachers in the days of Herod the Great, 
Hillel and Shammai learned and wrought the trade 
of mechanics. So with Gamaliel, a contemporary 
of our Lord. It was quite usual, though by no 
means universal, for a son to follow the trade of 
his father, as Jesus did that of Joseph, who was a 
carpenter (Mt 13®®, Mk 6®). Ti'adition says Jesus 
made ploughs, ox-yokes, chairs, and the like. The 
most common trades of Christ’s day were those of 
the smith, the carpenter, the stone-mason, the 
baker, the tanner, tne sandal-maker, the weaver, 
the spinner, the wool-comber, the tailor, the tent- 
maker, the potter, the perfumer, the *■ 1 

fuUer. These occupations are seldom ■ , ■ ' 

tioned in the Gospms, but the implements or wares 
connected with many of them are referred to, or 
are used as illustrations in parables of our Lord : 

M s and yokes, work of the carpenter, Lk 

of the mason, Lk 23®®, Mt 21^®; of the 
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weaver, Mt 3% Jn 19^^ ; of the tailor, Mk 2-^ ; the 
fuller, Mk 9^; of digging, Lk 16^; of spinning, 
Mt 6^®. 

While naechanical labour was regarded with 
honour among the Jews, all the trades were not 
looked upon with equal respect. The tanner, pro- 
bably because of the unclean nature of his work, 
the donkey-driver, the butcher, and the followers 
of a few other occupations, were more or less 
discredited. Sewing, weaving (Jn 19^^), spinning 
(Lk 12^^), grinding (M^ biihi"- (Mt 13^), and 

the like, were largely -ip,;'. !■»’*' women. The 
industry of catching and curing fish (see art. 
Pish) was a most important one, more particularly 
about the Sea of Galilee ; Jesus called several of 
His disciples from this occupation, Mt 4^®, Mk^®. 
See separate articles on several of the trades above 1 
mentioned. E. B. Pollahd. 

TRADITION, — In its simplest and most primitive 
form, the conception of tradition involves what is 
contained in the English word delivery. Tradition 
is the act of transmitting the story or an event or 
the teaching of a master. From being thus first of 
all the act of transmission, it becomes in the next 

lace the thing transmitted, ai d vh<-h‘ 

ody of narratives or ^ .o ‘r,;- 

tion to generation. In ; lo ’c ..II 
traditions play a very imp or tai i . p. s »• • . T ; : c s ' ; m » - 

of Jesus and the Gospels were not exceptional in 
this regard. Explicit mention of tradition is made* 
in Mt 152- Mk 7®* Both of these passages 

refer to the same transaction, and therefore repre- 
sent the same condition of affairs in the environ- 
ment and the same attitude on the part of Jesus 
towards the subject. 

The environment was as thoroughly pervaded 
by the recognition of the authority of tradition as 
any other that we know of, either in ancient or in 
modern times. In fact, it stands pre-eminent in this 
particular (Mt 15^, Mk 7®). The Sadducees took ex- 
<'(‘pli(»n to the i.rr\j;h-rd -t<ite of mind (Jos. 

XIII, x. 6); but sin- nu' ?!...■ of the Pliar^ees was 
the very opposite, and exerted a dominant influence 
in the matter. In the Talmud it was written that 
‘ Moses received the oral Law from Sinai and de- 
livered it to Joshua, and Joshua delivered it to the 
elders, and the elders to 'J'-- and the 

prophets to the men of the i 1 it.', i They 

said three things : Be deliberate in judgment, raise 
up many disciples, and make a fence for the Law ’ 
{Abofh i.). The Eabbis interpreted Ex 20^ as in- 
volvlng the idea that all that was to guide the 
Israelite into the knowledge of the nature and the 
law of God had been given to Moses on Mount 
Sinai. More expressly, they found the different 
parts of the complex rule of faith advocated in the 
phraseology of Ex 24^^. The expression used in 
this passage is, ‘ I will give thee the tables of stone, 
and the law, and the commandments, which I have 
written, that then mayest keep them.’ The ‘ tables 
of stone’ were understood to mean the Ten Com- 
mandments ; ' the law,’ the written prescriptions 
of the Pentateuch ; ‘ the commandments,’ the 
Mishna ; ‘ which I have written,’ the prophets and 
Hagiographa ; ‘ that thon mayest teach them,’ the 
Talmud {Berakh. 5cc, lines 11-16). A place was 
thus made for a large body of precepts which do 
not jipixjjir in the OT Scriptures ; and all this was 
of ill lc.M-i equal authority with the written Law, 
because given at the same time and through the 
same person, Moses. To the question why it was 
not written down at the same time as the written 
Law, the answer was that Moses did indeed desire 
to reduce it to writing, but was forbidden by 
God, because in the days to come Israel would be 
scattered among vhe Gentiles, and the written 
Law would he taken from them ; the oral Law 
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would then he the distinctive badge of the 
Israelite.* 

By some it was held that the oral or traditional 
Law was even superior to the written, because the 
latter was dependent for its authority upon the 
oral testimony of Moses. In other 'words, the oral 
precedes and underlies the written. The covenant 
was founded not on the written, but on the oral 
word of God ; for it is said, ‘ after the tenor of 
these words I have made a covenant with thee and 
with Israel ’ (Ex 34'^^). 

From the nature of the case, tradition was not a 
clearly defined body. A large portion of it was 
simply a repetition of the written Law, with elabo- 
rations of detail and embellishments. Another 
portion consisted of distinct additions, a third of 
provisions looking to the strict observance of the 
Torah. As far as this tradition \vas prescriptive 
or legal, it was called Hdldkha [-khdth), i,e. de- 
cision (or decisioTi>) having the force of statutes. 
As far as it was narrative, it was called Haggadd 
(that 'which is related). As a reiteration ol the 
Mosaic Law, it 'was called Mishna (repetition). As 
a series of questionings into or **^ 1 ^ ■ :g.:. ^ 

the meaning of the Law", it w"as 
{IMidrdsMm), As a means of teaching, or the 
body of what was to be taught, it was the Talmud, 
The whole body of tradition together with the 
Prophets and Hagiographa, in fact the whole rule 
of faith wiMi iho exception of the Pentateuch, 
was called lOihhnlrth, iliar which is received. A 
doctrine of paralepsis was thus developed, to cor- 
relate with the doctrine of paradosis, ‘ tradition.’ 

The administration or practical use of such a 
body of tradition was not an easy matter. In 
fact, for the average layman it was an impos- 
sibility; hence the rise of a class of men wiio 
devoted themselves to the work of studying it, 
and informing inquirers about it (see Sci?tb]:.s, 
Lawyebs). But this method raised the interpre- 
ters of the Law to a place of authority. Inter- 
])roi}irion'- of the Law were accepted as binding, 
bccan-c limy said so, not because the Law w"as 
seen to involve them. The Law was obeyed not 
because its Divine origin was perceived, but upon 
the niithoriiy of men. Tradition thus came to 
be doubly tlu^ enthronement of human authority. 
On the one side, it massed together man-made 
rules and representatiouj^ of God’s thought ; on the 
other side, it 'wrought out man-made interpreta- 
tions of the Law which truly came from God. For 
the former a direct Divine authority was claimed 
in the teaching that they were actually delivered 
to Moses on Sinai ; some corroboration for each 
separate precept thus brought do'vvn was sought 
for in the written Law. For the latter not even 
this semblance of connexion with the knowm 
revelation of God co'iild be adduced. In neither 
case could the stream rise higher than its source. 
The teachings of men came to take the place wdiieh 
belonged to those of God. It could not go further 
back than the elders (Fathers), and those who were 
called upon to accept it must do so upon the 
authority of human statements. Tradition thus 
canonized the media of communication,^ and lost 
sight of the value and the things com- 

municated on one side, j i ■ . ■ ■ . ■ > ■ • authority of Him 
from whom the communication came on the other. 
Whatever the claim for the Divine origin of the 
Mishna might he, the practical result of its ac- 
ceptance was the exaltation of the means through 
which it came to the supreme place of authority. 

Jesus’ attitude towards tradition relates itself 
decidedly to this aspect of it. He saw in it a 
means of transgressing the commandments of God. 
He denied first of all the Pharisaic teaching that 

* Hence the name Oral Law has prevailed in modern Jewish 
usage. (Cf. JB, art. * Oral Law’). 
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tradition was of eciu.d witli tlie Law. He 

did not, however, ‘UMiMiu iV liffiliate Himself with 
the Sadducaic teachings on the subject. As against 
the Pharisees, He taught that the Law of God 
could not come in conflict with itself, whereas 
between the traditions current and the Law there 
were conflicts. In many cases traditional pre- 
scri]ptions did stand in the way of the right ob- 
servance of the Law (Mk As contrasted 

with the Divine Law, He calls the tradition ‘ your 
tradition.’ Finally, He classes all tradition with 
matters of form or lip-service. He • P- e 

[(plication of it into the sphere of tin ■' ■ ■' .. . 
!So f;i] such traditions could be made serviceable 
in the promotion of ethical or spiritual ends, they 
might 1 ■ ^ they must in no 

case stg ■ ■ ■ clearly revealed will 

ofGod/'i -0 , . See also art. CORBAN). 

Liter 'lTL’re. — ^B arolay, The Talmud, 1S7? : r. 

EiLtil'cUe't 1711; Zunz, Lie l or- 

Jrd- 1392; J. H. Weiss, Dor [1876], i. 1-93; Eders- 
!'t ;j‘i hn 205-211 ; Friedlander, T/tt: Tl-'V 

1891, pp. 136-139. A. C:. Zr\{)b. 

TRAITOR.—See Judas Iscariot, ii. (e). 

TRANSFIGURATION.— The name given to that 
event in the course of Christ’s ministry in which 
He was visibly glorihed in the presence of three 
selected disciples. DifliiMihy has always attached 
to any attempt to explain it. That it represents a 
singular enhancement of His Person and a singular 
attestaiiori of His message was seen from the 
beginning {2 P As such it took its natm'al 

His Divinity. To 
. ■■ !■■■ ■ ‘ been very generally 

\ . i )r the most part in 

a purely external manner. The paucity of essential 
ideas associated with it has diverted attention to 
its details, which have lent themselves to much 
( [mvil and picturesque description, too real- 
ir character to be serviceable to knowledge. 
In recent NT scholarship a new interest in the 
event has sprung up, directed by the modern 
i]\ 'h.'d .-tinly id Christ’s self-consciousness, and 
ni>-( (‘Vi’ing in ihc (-xperience it embodies a moment 
of piolbmui iTii|-o:i in His self-development. 

1. Narratives of the eYent. — (1) The evidence for 
the TiMTi-riguralic^n is remarkably strong. It is 
recorded by all three SynojiPh*-' in its incidents, 
and by the Fourth (.h'i-i'ol in its inner mood 
(IMt lfi-9, Mk Lk Jn 1223-41), In the 

first three Gospels both the precision of detail and 
the agreement are striking, including the following 
facts : the occasion — six days after the [Di'ooeding 
incidents just narrated ; th ,’f ' ■ . i-- 

apart; the chosen three — Peter, James, John; tue 
"■I hcvnalurnl light; the heavenly visitants and 
I'lcir ; the suggestion of Peter; the over- 

shadowmg cloud and the Divine voice from its 
midst ; the awe, yet joy, of the disciples ; the 
return of Christ to ordinary conditions of human 
life ; the charge of silence. Additional features of 
importance are given by Lk. the motive of 

the ascent, viz. prayer, during v'liicli the unearthly 
lustre appeared ; the subject of discourse, viz. 
the decease whicli He should accomplish at J eru- 
salem (v.^i) ; the physical state of the disciples, viz. 
‘heavy with sleep, and, having kept themselves 
awake, they saw his glory’ (v.®^) ; together with 
two points of time, viz. ‘about eight days’ (v.^®), 
and the descent from the MU ‘the next day’ (v.®^). 
Touches, less important, peculiar to the others, 
are Christ’s allaying the fear of the disciples 
(Mt 17^), and Peter’s embarrassment and agitation 
(Mk 9®). The silence of Jn. has been specially 
commented on as wojihcniiig the authority of the j 
Synoptic witness {cl*. Siraii^.-, Leben Jesti, pt. ii. I 


c. 10 ). But when we recognize the totally different 
anknus nar^xmdi in his case from that which we 
discover in the Synoptics, we may be reassured. 
The Fourth Gospel sej)arates itself from the others 
If*, makiii;.: prominent the fact that the motif and 

1 ii'iF of Christ’s words and acts are to he 
found, not in the circumstances and persons around 
Him, but in a higher necessity incumbent on Him 
in virtue of His nature or His office or His work 
or the will of God, i.c. a higher law at work. 

\ we may expect in the Fourth Gospel, 
less the outward incidents * and more the interior 
mood •■ ■!< to them, to be emphasized. 

There ■ < ‘s !■ doubt that the Johannine 
counterpart of the Synoptic narration is to be 

found in Jn 1223-41, the stands between 

the record of Christ’s ; ■ ' ' fcrjand^the en- 
suing scenes of His glorifyii ' ’ resur- 
rection, and ascension — a ^ ^ with 

that occupied by the Transfiguration event in the 
Synoptics. 

The details of the are seldom 

referred to throughout ; m NT. Explicit 

aUusion is made only once, viz. in 2 P a writ- 
ing whose authenticity is seriously doubted, t The 
effort (Jannaris, ExpT xiv. [1903] 462) to find in 
the Prologue to the Fourth Gospel a direct refer- 
I ence to the Tr{ni'-ngm;-;ioji is of interest, but 
unconvincing. Better material may be found in 
such passages as 1 Jn 1^"4, Rev jfe p. 433 . 6 . 7 ^ 

2 Co 4®, in which we have statements obviously 
coloured from immediate conviction of Christ’s 
visible glorification ; even here, however, we have 
only indirect testimony. The extra-Synoptic reti- 
cence is not to be denied. It is quite explicable. 
It is a reticence only as to details ; the idea of the 
Transfiguration story is so manifestly accepted that 
he who runs may read. In the Epistles the aim of 
the writers is not historical statement, but doctrinal 
elucidation and practical edification — an aim which 
calls for but slight advertence to the outward facts 
of Christ’s earthly life. There is, too, the clear 
belief in the minds of the writers that all those 
facts pale in impressiveness and meaning before 
that of the Resurrection, the event which is not 
simpl\ niialogou" to them, but that in whicli they 
find ilu-ir ranonalc and explanation. By that 
fact more than by any other the glory of Christ’s 
Person was revealed, and the Divine purpose and 
mo— TT'm realized. In the light of it, the 
Ti-an-iig’.p'j,. appeared hut its pledge and fore- 

M, 179 , Mk 9®). It is probably true to 
affirm that the central idea of the event lay in its 
significance for Christ Himself rather than for His 
disciples, who are brought in more as spectators of 
its marvel than as [)JirlieijiaiUr« in ii'. nieunin;:. 

(2) The place of die 'rr,‘iii'lii>iiraiiori i- nov defi- 
nitely located in the Gospels. The phrases are in 
Mt. and Mk. ‘unto an high mountain apart,’ and 
in Lk. ‘ into a mountain. ’ Earlier tradition almost Z 
unanimously fixed on Mt. Tabor — a tradition which 
has enshriiled itself in the calendar of the Eastern 
Church, where the Festival of the Ti 
is celebrated on 6 tli Aug. as t 6 Ba^cbpiop. Modern 
opinion almost as unanimously regards as more 
IPci’y AT'. Hermon, either one of its spurs or even 
; ^ -Mi-'i'di (Conder, Tent-Worhm Palestine), The 
i clies mainly on the fact of the distance 
ni \ 1 1 . T.idiu-, lying near Nazareth, far to the south 
from Caesarea Philippi in the N.W., in whose 
neighbourhood the immediately prcc-odirig incidents 
took place. The departure of Christ and His com- 
pany from Cgesarea is not mentioned till later (Mt 

*Cf. the omission of the T« ■' :>'■ 

t Of . Moffatt, JSistorica.’ 'i ■ c 1 •. ni*. 596-598; per 

contra, Swete, TJ 2 y\stlef, of St. Trrrr. 

t There afipears to have been another, idenlifyini;- the site with 
the Mt. of Olives. 
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17“^ Mk 9^®). ^ There is, perhaps, a certain fitness 
in the , . ' '■ ■ ene having occurred in 

the viei ' \ ^ ' • ■ . antecedents, and in the 

;>■! ‘Led with their novel and 

. [t is perhaps, too, not a 
: ■ >■"' y 1 '“ ‘ ^ glittering cone of snow 

suggested Mk/s expression, \evKa \iav <hs if 

the last words are to he admitted into the text.* 

(3) There is a little more definiteness about the 
occasion. Each of the three narrators connects 
it by time with what goes before: ‘six days,’ 

‘ eight days ’ ; the latter (Lk. ) evidently, accord- 
ing to the common Jewish reckoning, inclusive. 
The note of time is not without a purpose. The 
link is intentional between the new wonder and 
the surprising revelations recounted. Those were 
three in number : (a) the great confession by Peter 
of Christ’s Messianic dignity (Mt 16^^’-^ M*k 

Lk 91 ^- 21 ) ; ( 6 ) our Lord’s solemn announcement of 
His near suffering {Mt Mk Lk 9 - 2 > 26 ) . 

and (c) the deflnii(i Jl:•(.■d^^ lin'i of His coming in His 
Ki’ig'loiM I'Mt ICr"- Mk ■v’'9’, Lk9“®*'^). Compare 
V. ii-‘. the statements concerning His mind in 
(a) Jn 11^7, (6) 1H7-52 12 ?, and (c) 12‘---L 

(4) As for the time of the day when the occurrence 
took place, the favoured view is that it was by 
■ ’ T- >r (<x) night was generally the time of His 

■■ ■ ■ for prayer (cf. Lk 6 ^^ with 9-®) ; (b) the 

disciples were ‘heavy with sleej),’ and had to ‘ keep 
themselves awake ’ ; t and (c) they descended the 
mountain ‘the next day,’ i,e, after sj)ending the 
night on its summit. 

On the high land,t then, close by Caesarea, pos- 
sibly in the early dawn, withdrawn a stone’s cast 
from the disciples (cf. Lk 22 *^^), communing face to 
face with the Father, Christ yielded His heart, 
’A 1 1 od \ I ■ : • • .1 ■* 11 j . i ^ ‘i] with self-discovery and tragic 
jin: i( ip!;i .<• iko exj)erience of the hour, and 
received the illumination and strength for wiiich 
He was rq^e. To the disciples it seemed as if a 
Divine splendour beamed around Him, lighting ujd 
the departing darkness, imparting 1 ' bi-i'J »‘.*y to 
His raiment, and suffusing His u**- vi:- a 
w'ondrous lustre, so that He appeared to be trans- 
formed. § And with it, from within the veil, came, 
standing forth as men (Lk 9^^), the greatest of OT 
men of God, Moses and Elijah, to talk wuth Him of 
His decease (^^o 5 os), and to manifest the absorbing 
interest of the spirit-wmrld in His work (cf. 1 P 1^^). 
Then, to the overwhelming aw^e of the three, there 
drew near a still Greater Presence, for the cloud 
wdiich now cast its shadow over them all was the 
cloud of God Himself, and the voice heard was His, 
proclaiming the Son’s high state and attesting His 
heavenly call. 

2 . Reality of the occurrence. — The narratives 
throw upon the mind of the reader the most 
X>owerful sense of the reality of the event. Their 
primary impression is of the outward actuality of 
the scene. The structure defies dissection, |i the 
substance invention. The ''im]»lc naturalness of 
the one, the stupendous inagninulc of the other, 
betray no indications of ariiiicialiiv, while the 
story as a whole is as inextricably embedded in the 
surrounding records as the simernatural element in 
the historical setting of the Gospel itself. It pre- 
sents j ■ \\ a x)roblem to faith and unfaith 

alike. I ■ ■ I'ormer its substance is too thin, 

* For a fuller discus'^ion on Ihe site, consult Keim, Jesus of 
Nazara^ iv. 306 , n. ; Edoi>heiin, LT Farrar, Life of Christ. 
For an i’lf c •-» note ag-ainst Hermon’s claims, see EicpT 
xviiL p. :j { 3 .' The facts are too few for anything bej'ond 
conjecture. , 

t ^i<x.ypY,ropviiree.vTt? = ^ having kept themselves awake through- 
out.’ 

t Tfl opo$ may mean simply ‘the high land.’ 

§ - .- * v-Tv ^hnruT'' of u,^ a^^’d’uc ^'^rm.’ 

II ...1 ■ -• ■ i- id to give 

anv ' «'r >i 'Iiv- r.'i ■! , I, » ;.r Strauss, 

Keiti., I{ . ‘ “ 1 1. 


for the latter its form too full ,* both are often in 
danger of missing its inner force. 

With the external details of the Transfiguration of Christ 
primitive opinion concerned itself but slightly. It dwells on the 
fact they served to portra\' — ‘ his majestj’,’ with the assured 
conviction of which the whole attitude of the early Church was 
animated. Patristic . ^ ‘ ' 1 mt 

with the prediction p” . ot 

His Kingdom, not indeed in its actual working, but in that per- 
sonal condition of their Lord which should be the cause and 
signal of its commencement. Doubt of the objective realitj" of 
tile glotifu u.tion of C'liri'-t <lots not occur, and only rarely e\en 
any (ioub:; o.f v,!!!.- btor.'i.! iv.-ali''!*! '**'> ■. * .■ ■ details.'*' 

In the modern period the his ■ ^ ‘ the Trans- 

figuration has been ably contested by rationalistic criticism, and 
unwisely defended by spiritualistic theory. The piepo— 
of naturalistic thought against the supernatural has |.Fn-bcfl ir 
to a variety of shifts. There is the ly pothc-^s- of irrAinf. 
ingto which Jesus had arranged a sccicr niLCLn-g on the hill, 
when a peculiar play of light and of clouds, perhaps also a 
thunderstorm, caused the disciples to suppose they had per- 
ceived the transfiguration of Jesus, . : 

the t'wo confederates t in the plot fc * V i ■ ; I 
Schleiermacher) — an unfounded conjecture, which has justly 
lost all repute. There is the hypothesis of mi/th. Here the 
incident is taken in connexion -with the subsequent Elijah con- 
\ ersation (Mt Mk as its duplicate, and regarded as 

oi’ginaUi;': at a latci date, when it was not held sufficient that 
if*, tile Mc-sianic- time of Jesus, Elijah should only have appeared 

. « ■ of the Baptist — when it was thought 

« - ha\e shown "• r ; ' The 

legend was constructed skilfully' from oT . c :■ ' a* <i ■! "alogies 
(especially from the parallel illumination of Moses’ countenance 
on Sinai)* and fiom the prophecies as to the appearance of the 
Messiah and His forerunner (Mai 4^) Elijah. The aim of the 
storj' was to glorify Christ over Moses, and to exhibit His mes- 
sage as the fulfilment of the Law and the Prophets (Strauss). 
With inconsiderable modifications, the foregoing view is main- 
tained by Keim and others. The mythical hy'pothesis has the 
jr. - ..^x, , X. *■.- -■';,able sources from which 

1 : to the natural character 

of their application in the picture of the event. There is the 
y *1 ” . • . . ■ ‘ ■ '** is in the incident a symboliza- 

, •. * , - ■ \ I ■ i •• • ' ■ ■ ' 

.!« •; .. <-‘i • I . ■ » 1 . ; I < ■ ■ i / - 

_ which I I I. : I ■ ■ i - I , ■■ 

)rm of Jesus and the splendour of His 
‘ heir intuition of the iIe&>ianio idea ; the 

cloud w'hichi • ' ' ' * ; ■ ■ . ■ ' V* 

i • I ‘ ■ ,1 . . 

‘i- ' r* I *' *■ ‘ f' at once 

I i ^ . i ' absurd 

.-.*-• 1 ■J''here is the hypothesis of 

•• • .1 • • • '• : yer offered by Jesus or by 

themselves, in w’hich mention was made of ^loa-es and Elias, and 
their advent as Messianic forerunners desired, ilie three discqiles 

l-i. a*id <li( {.C.4 d '■ .1 ■ ■ ■ . 

(“'•MV » r *cil \ ' 

the first confused r ■ . ■ a ‘ 

— !i mo-.* -i.p« 1 1 '( 'al pv.iv< p‘ \v. of the situation. 

Tju‘ .'uiir'p;- '-be more interest, as disco\ering a 

certain measure of independent fact in the event. One finds 
the substratum of real historj’^ embodied in it in the confession 
of Peter made previously, which was elaborated by idealizing 
■tendency into a vision and attributed to the disciples (Bacon, 
AJThy 1902, pp. 236-265). A second regards as the reality 
underlying the occurrence an inner revelation made to Jesus 
alone, a shore time before Peter’s confession and in his pre- 
sence ; Peter "■ <'''*-■! lO recognize its effect on 

the Master’s ■ •■:!.*< • : . « i its meaning (Rdville, 

J6SUS de JSfazarethy li. 2U4-206). A third holds that the story 
reflects the crisis w'hen Jesus became convinced that He was 
the chosen heir of God. The event admits very easily of being 
regarded as having taken place in the inner consciousness of 
Jesus ; probably in the company of the three, who, after awaking 
from sleep ]>(.i'lin’.)-, icvc‘i\(‘d a powerful impression of the 
wondrous v.mIi wIp- 1' Jesus came to meet them after 

He had heard the In avLiiJ;. vo■:^ i . t)'C terms of which He after- 
wards made known lo ibfir (."clmiit lU I, EBi 4571). A fourth 
sees in the scene a report by men who ''v^ri. .T\ i-'> gr.'m 

agita'tion when they wiine&sed it, v ' o \ ■‘I av.'.rv li h j 

what they' saw was not renlity but v’-'om. I' i-i-jb; icgardod 
as symbolic, and consequent on the <1< Lcni iin.l on or ,!< -■.'* lo 
go to Jerusalem and possibly encounter a fate which, to the 
ordinary Jewish mind, would entirely destroy* His claim to be 
the Messiah, or in any way' a cho=;en irisLrmneiiL of Deit\-. It is 
ai Ini'S pioii'-ciu th.a TL ) ’u-on. K' !he cy^soi Hi-=mosL intimate 
:>■( n<i-, li(‘'i\(nl\ rui-anvi . aicl whose true nature 

is not to be judged by His human mien or His outward fortun^. 
It is then that His figure becomes framed, to His friends’ eyes in 
the same picture with the principal figures of the sacred^ h^- 
tory of Israel : Elijah, because of his prominence in Messianic 
thought, and Moses, the founder of the Old Covenant : their 
presence indicating that He is not to destroy their work, but 


' Tt rmllian ihe most outstanding exception, 
i Ouf wriit-r, \ I nturini, identifies them with Joseph of Arima- 
thaia and Joseph father of Jesus. 
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TO carry it further. The Transfiguration is the enthronement 
of the Apostolic Christology (Menzies, Earliest Gospel, p. 174). 
Akin in one respect to the foregoing is the theory of Wimmer 
and Holtzmann, that we have here Diahtung, truth in a picture. 
The glorified conception of Christ reached by His followers after 
His death is transferred to the time * ' * ' ' . .nd in this 

then T ■ aspect of 

1 1 ‘ 1 ^ « ‘iden''f\ iho Tnn«r-jri''-:dio'n of 

Christ with a fresh increase of His .or‘. ’I 'ic (■\ ent 

centres in His Person, and for it marks a period. All the 
foregoing hj^potheses prove inadequate in failing to recognize 
the super-terrestrial powers which are represented as appear- 
ing, and as communicating a sense of their presence, to the 
disciples. 

The lacuna is filled hy Spiritualism, -vyhich finds 
a congenial theme in the very facts which ration- 
alism would dissipate. The super-terrestrixal is its 
special delight. It sets forth principles which are 
alleged to account for the unaccountable features 
of the light, the visitants, the voice. The exist- 
ence of a ‘ spiritual body ’ is asserted, by means of 
which man may pass out of his ordinary mode of 
being, of sight and of hearing, into the spirit- 
sphere or unseen world which is --m ■■ y v- 1 'er** i \ ro \ 'ul 
him, and there be and see and ji.s.r/i'i jJ-c 
conditions subsisting in that sphere, what he never 
can in this. The notion seems to he that in each 
man there is a ‘spirit/ made of a sort of thin 
matter, existing within the outward body, but 
having a purer existence. 

‘ Deep within, 

Some say, the spirii hns another frame, 

Invisible, magnetic, beauteous, thin, 

And fine as any ether, scent, or flame.* 

(J. C. EariiR, Light leading unto Light). 

In the Transfiguration the * spiritual body ’ in Christ shone 
forth in its riiiTt\c rvirhi t 'ul '>ph C'ln-ir. overpowering the dim- 
of ibo fit"]! wh'(*h He nid a-- lined. And by the ‘spirit- 
body * in them, the disciples were enabled to contemplate His 
and those of Moses and Elijah. 

Scarcely so materialistic, jtl qi.'lo in the same plane of 
thought, are the ideas of the v.iirir inl./ai’ori and subtilizing of 
the bodily frame until it became luminous by some inherent 
law connecting the phj^sical radiance with tlw «*•;• ’nr] , 
of God in man * (cf. e.g. George Macdonald, V • * 

Lord, xii.). The error of such theorizing springs from ima^ning 
the two as existences of the same t* '--i f _ 

the conception of spirit as mind or ■ • ■ • • • . . 

the only way^ of conceiving its actual presence in our world. 
Spirit exists in the medium of consciousness, not in a peculiar 
kind of matter. The spiritualization of the natural body is not 
to be looked for in an astral or angel-body, but in the gesture, 
dignity, and noble mien that make the iDody of the civilized 
man the outward image of his soul. When we leave this track 
we land in vulgar mysticism, — and ‘ that way madness lies.’ 

Thereality of the TiM'i 'figr. rati')!i imsi\ be 
ably maintained on lii*- Ivi^iscif 'i « oi:«-iucra! ioi:- 
as these : — (a) that it primarily displays the state 
of the inner consciousness of Christ at its height ; 
(d) that it was the direct resultant of the preceding 
events ; and (e) that in the description, on the face 
of it, there is much that is symbolical. The 
Transfiguration is the transcript of an exalted 
spiritu^ experience, and only in the form of symbol 
can such be portrayed. To the writers li ih<; 
natural mode where their Master was concerned 
(cf. the Temptation and Christophauies). They 
were but following illustrious models on which 
their faith had beon nurtured — of Abraham (Gn 
15), of Jacob ( 2810 - 22 ), of Elijah (1 K 19), of Isaiah 
(ch. 6), of Jeremiah (1^-^® 20), and above all of 
Moses (Ex ^"^)j of Daniel (ch. 10), and of later 
Jewish Apocalyptic, The story is written in one 
mould; it is not manufactured; it tells its truth 
in words and images that come easily for the pur- 
pose, and wed themselves to the truth so freely 
that it is not possible to divorce them. Material 
fact and ' ’ ■ V ’ ihoot through each 

other and ; ■ ■ .■■■.■-. But this at least 

is plain, the bodyf shared in the experiences. 

* Olshausen has a theory that all through the earthly life 
Christ’s body was being etherealized, and that here we have a 
glinmse into the process. 

t It is a just instinct which relates the bistro 1 o the innt-r lifo. 
Ko satisfactory e-xplanatlon has yui hi ( n gh i‘n of it. For hiMLs, 
but only hints, cf. Dean Cbiircii’-x s<rni<)»i oii ‘iSensoof 
a witness to Immortality’ in his CtUledini and Uniitrsitg 


There is no r "*.! i‘d '.n picture more than has been 
seen, but it that what has been seen is 

nothing in comparison with what has been felt.* 
It is the picture of an exalted emotion quickened 
by the sense of contact with a fact so vast that 
the spectators are absorbed in contemplation of 
i it. The thought of it cannot be recaptured or 
recounted, because it is so unexpected, so sur- 
prising, so new, so unlike all else. Everything 
is swallowed up in awe and in joy, the joy of 
feeling face to face with a tremendous experience, 
.an adventure beside which all the glory of the 
world sinks into ■■ ■ *■ -‘ri . ■ ■ Accordingly we 
find two unique ■ ' • ' ■, the absence of 

imagination, and the sober insistence on circum- 
stance. Both testify to reality. The fact to which 
the narrators point transcends experience, and 
imagination can create nothing which transcends 
experience. Then, odd as it may seem, the mind in 
rocovcririg from transcendent wonder ; ' 

it, coin inn C" to regard as impressive 
are really immaterial, but without whose aid the 
wonder itself would remain hid. Here, then, we 
have no dream of a fevered twilight, but the fit 
expression of a mystery, beyond thought and ob- 
servation, of insight and vision, :|: where the soul 
is like a dreamer, enthralled by sleep, and strug- 
gling with all his might to make some familiar 
motion. 

3. Significance of the Transfiguration. — The 

inner meaning of the Timi! Igti is best 

brought out by considering i; in lo Christ’s 

Person and Ministry. In relation to His Person 
it denotes (a) a sublime ■ y and (6) a 

sitpreme self - dedication. !• to His 

Ministry it initiates iurportant departures in the 
pttrpose, method^ and sphere of His activity. 

The event was naturally led up to. We can 
distinguish the several moments of its develo^:)- 
ment. There was, to begin with, Jesus’ gradual 
enlargenioni of the Messiah-ideal. Neither Moses 
. nor the prophets satisfied Him. This is one of the 
most certain results of contemporary NT learning. 
Jesns claimed to be the Messiah of prophecy, but 
declined the i-irivni ion- nf what the 

Messiah shout: ni*. iliougin immensely 

enriched bo! li I'u: pioplK i 'n* un*: ili(‘ jiopular fore- 
casts. The Tcnq.ia; ion i -init:- i Inii < 'ni-ciousness. 
The interval in-iuecn ilu: Ikiujii Jiiion and Trans- 
figii radon, . Mi- niini-iry in Galilee, 

n-voaK it piJidy in .ml-, i-u'd) in liini-. partly in 
explicit reserves. At the Ix^ginTiing we see the 
clear-cut decision; tiuoiighoiir ir-^ course the 
deepening realization of whai tlic decision in- 
volved: there He is neither simply working, nor 
simply instructing, He is also ‘manifesting’ Him- 
self. In the life of that Self the lines are complex 
and interwoven. They include, but are not cir- 
cumscribed by, those specifically appropriate to 
the Messianic Hope. His Self is greater. That 
at the Baptism and the Temptation Christ saw the 
plenitude of its greatness and the multiplicity of 
its interior self-relationsliips is not to be believed. 
It revealed itself in the living- process of His mental 
and practiccal powers which it excited to constant 
energy, and which all radiate from and converge 
again into it. It is a Self which has its definite 
stages of progression, whose outward signs are 
traceable, § but which finds within the veil of 

Sermons. Cf. also Browning’s fine passage in Easter Day, in 
which he suggests the thought of Michael Angelo painting in 
heaven. 

* Cf. the disciples’ awe. 

t Of. Mt 172, Mk 9». 

t The name used by Christ Himself (Mt 179 )j-to opoe,/u.M=i 
* vision,’ not in the sense of dream, but ‘ that which has been 
seen.* For the closing reflexion, cf. Tennyson, The Higher 
Pantheism. 

I Cf. His expressions: His ‘time not come,’ His ‘hour,* His 
being ‘ straitened to accomplish,’ He * must work the works of 
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outward seeming its proper home, living there a 
concurrent life on a higher plane, with peculiar 
relations to an unseen world, holding power over 
it, and bringing power from it ; and in such wise 
that men, observing His external attitudes, grew 
in wonder, debate, belief, or unbelief. His Self 
grew. Day by day it enlarged its domain, and 
took on an extraordinary presence of which He 
was conscious, a secretly luminous life known to 
Himself, only glimpses of which He could bring 
within the ken of the disciples. 

Nor was this whole process secret from the 
disciples. We have to note in them a growing 
l-r-copii..". of the mystery of His life. They 
I’-M"- following of Him with their owm 
mental prepossession.". These He was daily dis- 
turbing. Their attention He was continually 
arresting. The particulars of His life they were 
driven to scan eagerly from their various points of 
view, curious (■oiiccrniTig it, questioning regarding 
it, taking sides about it, '■('V.i- -li ■■.vly ri"ing towards 
a clear knowledge of the hardening 

into the exact reverse. A calnx and unimpassioned 
looking at the material outside manifestation of 
His Life without any reference to the inward 
reality of it, wa> piecisely the one tiling that did 
not happen. That it wa.'^ more than human they 
divined, but what, how, to what extent the ‘ more ’ 
came in, the^. \ . y were earnestly 

inquiring. \ \ the stage when 

they could ji c L n< «v. l.‘( I ! Messianic proportions : 
the confession ni r'.v-nrcji. That great avowalpre- 
ril-iinlod ri(‘ crisis. It was bound to be followed 
by a inn! 10 r revelation of His purposes. Then 
Mi<‘ "-.artling announcement of the Death, 
(*p<‘nin)j l-'fore their eyes a dark of 

n'jnitlbi: ii)‘i and suffering, of whose features Christ 
Tliiii-rli, ii, is probable, could at the moment 
furnish no clear picture ; an announcement whose 
effect was not mitigated by the further revelation 
of Resurrection and the coming of the Kingdom. 
It was a memorable week that followed. The 
silence of the narrative tells of the intensity of 
the time. They were on the summits where life 
absorbs the soul. Thither the juncture of events 
had brought them. The Master must be lucid. 

But first to Himself. A necessary hour is upon 
Him. Knowing it, He, according to His wont, 
restrains not the inevitable, but seeks solitude and 
God. He spends the night in prayer. In the light 
of His people’s destiny, in the face of His prophetic 
forerunners, conscious of a deeper need and a more 
desperate struggle than theirs, He presses His life 
closer GuiV". j-ojsdii'i.j mu! n'^ter completer sym- 
pathy jm‘<! iPMlr-T-ijnMl'r!- of His purposes 

and of Mis own part in fiillilling them, and receives 
in return that wonderful and beautiful inflow of 
life which stirs up unfathomable springs of purity 
within, and transmutes even His face and form. 
It was as when in the sunlight, peering into the 
heart of a gem, we see depth opening beyond 
depth until it looks as if there were no end ^ the 
chambers of splendour that are shut up in the 
little stone ; flake after flake of luminous colour 
floating up out of the unseen fountain which lies 
somewhere in its heart. In that high hour Christ 
knew Himself. 

He likewise learned His task. In the same self- 
revealing hour the issue of His life was registering 
itself in the sight of God, who ‘ seeth the end in 
the beginning,’ and won His approval. The issue 
was inevitable. For Christ to know God’s will 
was to do it. There was neither doubt nor debate, 
but immediate decision. He had no instinctive 
unwillingness like Jeremiah. Rather He resembled 
Isaiah, who, when he had seen the Majesty of 

God,* His raising Lazarus * for the glory of God,’ His cure of the 
blind yna.n ‘that the works of God be made manifest/ etc. etc. 


Jehovah, came forth from His presence with an 
awe upon him that never left him, and a force of 
conviction that never deserted him, and with the 
feeling of an imperative necessity lying on him to 
speak His word to men which he could not resist. 
So Christ.^ He had seen His own glory and felt 
its power in Him, and was uplifted with a radiant 
energy before which, as it seemed, no wickedness 
could stand, and which inspired vith a joy deep 
and strong and solemn. The sweet and awful 
gladness of His^ consecration fills His heart and 
shines^ out in His face. The Transfiguration was 
the Divine defiance of the coming darkness (cf. 
2 Co 46).-^ 


The Transfiguration event transformed His 
mind : yt transformed also His ministry. Its 
fascination was upon Him, impelling Him to make 
it manifest with a certain eager wistfulness. The 
motive is not : Death is before Me, the sooner it 
is over the better ; but, The beauty of the Father’s 
face has risen upon Me, let it shine out into the 
hearts of men, and draw all men unto it. 

The endeavour to q, the dis- 

ciples now dominates iT" i i- directs His 
activity, dividing ])oth ii’- ) ■■ '(-.'Mbi- .. 

and work by the clearest line of 
Themes original to the Law and the Prophets 
yield to the ‘excellent glory’ of the Cross, and 
the nature of the Kingdom His death would intro- 
duce. Miraclesf and j-.- > , bh - r,ease as an integral 

E art of His ministry. riiM'-v addresses, which 
itherto had been the rule, are now limited, so far 
as we read, to the Temple courts and the Sanhe- 
drin ; their place is taken by more private converse. 
There is a less obvious calling of attention to 
Himself, in view of a keener anxiety to concentrate 
attention on the Spirit that animates Himself and 
the Father i and is needful for that higher form of 
fellowship of men with God than Israel had knowm, 
which He Himself enjoyed, and %vhich He promises 
will glorify them as it had gbr*iPcil TTim.t From 
this last consideration we bio sigiufi{ance 

of the event for us. It is the same as for Cbiist 
and His disciples. ‘We shall be like him,’ says 
the disciple who had felt most eflectually the 
power of Mis personal presence (1 Jn 3^). 

That points to an organic < 1 . -i ■■ i will take 
place in us at His (■"Tui'ig. !■ . - .. be taken 

in conjunction with ':i-" i-jl-eq ‘Christ in you the 
hope of glory ’ (Col 1^). The moral transformation 
is the root and beginning of tl:< * . *1- . Christ 

not only so acts upon us as to ■■■ ■ ■■!!!' : s to His 
holy and exalted pattern now; when He comes 
again, it shall be to reflect His glory into the 
persons of His believing followers. The Church 
of the redeemed will mirror His surpassing loveli- 
ness and majesty, ‘He shall come to be glorified 
in his saints, and to be marvelled at in Ml them 
that believe’ (2 Th 1^®). 


Literature. — The literature of the Transfiguration is not 
large, and is found chiefly in sermons, for a bibliography of 
which see T.xpT xviii. [1907] p. 313, adding, Riiskin, Frondes 
Agrestes, ITS; Rendcl Harris, Memoranda Sacra^ 87. For 
critical 1'- : '• i ■ lit Strauss, Lehen Jesu, pt. ii. c. 10; 

Keim, \ vol, i\\ ; Jl'kSt, Jan. 1903, July 1903, 

Jan. 19 ■ , 1 / / .q ' ■ > *. For expository articles see ExvT xvii. 


*I>r. Matheson (Studies in the Portrait of Christy vol. ii.) 
interprets ' ' ‘ ■ T r.-. . ■ - T _ ■ :rj. i * " n j = d ^ M gned solely to inspire and 
comfort j r- n " :-')proaching Sufferings by 

providing .in a - ' n ■■■ ’!■' j'ory of the Resurrection 

[‘decease*. < x-x: !i\ t - nn ; . jind ascension]. Hr. Mason 
(Faith of tf, . f,> \ :■!) .r*ius the Transfiguration an 

opening of ^■^e <■< 'r -if i** u\‘ n i ir a splendid departure. His 
earthly probation being now ended. .A.n ingenious writer in 
the Church Quarterly Review (July lOCi, *A Study of our 
Lord’) draw’s out these parallels transfiguration of body in 
face of maltreatment of body, appearance of Elijah and Moses 
in face of rejection by rulers and people, the cloud and voice 
in face of the hiding of the Father’s face. Such exegesis is 
exaggeration and misses proportion, 
t Miracles are now rare — and enter exceptionally 
X Cf. Jn 16 17. 
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[1906] p. 372 ff., xiv. [1903] p, 442 ff.; Trench, Studies in the 
Gospels, Essay 8; Hastings’ DJB, art. ‘ Transfig-uration ’ ; the 
Lives of Christ, specially those by Farrar, Edersheim, and 
Matheson. A. S. MAETHST. 

TEANSMIGBATION.—The idea of tlie pre-exist- 
ence of the human soul seems to he assumed in 
the question which the disciples put to J esus with 
reference to the man horn blind (Jn 9-). The pre- 
existence hinted at is presumably and at first 
glance an incarnated one, for it is possible ^to sin 
in it. But if this exegesis of the ho ro" 

rect, then, at least in the minds i’'!' 

who propounded the question, there was a doctrine 
of transmigration. In order to ascertain the cor- 
rectness of the exegesis, it is necessary to look 
into the antecedents and broad setting of the 
thonght. 

The doctrine of ^ i.e, the idea 
that when the soul I- r-v' b-niy at death it 

passes into another body, was held widely among 
the Egyptians, the Hindus, and the Greeks. Each 
one of these peoples, however, developed it in a 
peculiar form of its own. Tli'niigli 1 bo long his- 
tory represented by their ^-oiirDioed Jifo, ir> assunied 
a large variety of aspects. Broadly speaking, 
these may he reduced to two, the cruder and the 
more refined ■' ■mu-w"' J'’-. 

{a) In the ■ • i i - lief in transmigration 

was simply the belief that the; moving principle 
of a living being, either imiJK.’dijiie ly upon the 
death of that being or after a more or less pro- 
longed interval, takes upon itself another organ- 
ism. In this form of it, the doctrine does not 
di'lirgiii'sh bv'bween human bodies and bodies of 
Ollier ih ■••‘Ings ; or, to be more precise, of other 

mai<‘’-ial reputed to be living. The soul is 

supposed to pass into another organism of the 
same class, or of a higher or a lower class. A man 
might be reborn as a brute, or as a tree or stream, 
or even as a star. The ethical idea associated with 
this form of metem]3sychosis is in the belief that 
the kind of body taken by the soul depends on its 
realmng or ',1112:6 ethical ideals. Of 

this form of il'*' -I." li" ■, it is quite safe to say, 
there is not the slightest trace either in the NT or 
in the whole range of Hebrew literature, with its 
sequel of Jewish Rabbinical teaching of the earlier 
period. If it appear at all in Jewish thought, it 
does so as an importation in a much later stage ; 
than the Biblical. 

{h) The more refined form of the doctrine of 
transmigration limits the sphere of movement to i 
the human race. The human soul or personality 
is, according to this conception, capable of re- 
appearing and taking part in the world. In the 
strict e- , >onso of the word this is, of course, not 
transmigration, hut reincarnation. But whatever 
it may be calied, there are a number of expres- 
sions in the Gospels which point to the existence 
of the belief in the time of J esus. Chief and fore 
most among these are the passages which refer to 
John the Baptist (Mt 11^ 17^* Mk 9^^). Here 

the disciples are puzzled by the ajDparent incon- 
sistency between the fact that Jesus is the Mes- 
siah and the fact that Elijah has not appeared, as, 
in accordance with an authoritative interpretation 
of the prophecy of MalacM (4®), he was expected, 
to precede and prepare the way for the Messiah. 
The disciples evidently accepted the teaching of 
the scribes. This belief, however, does not put 
it beyond doubt that the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion or even reincarnation was current. Elijah 
had not died and been divested of his first body. 
His reappearance could only be conceived of as 
involving hi'- descent from heaven with the same 
body will cl 1 lie took there at the time of his ascen- 
sion. The (lidiculty in believing that John the 
Baptist was Elijah consisted, at least in part, in the 

fact that he was known to have had a natural 
birth ; whereas the return of Elijah would neces- 
sarily exclude such birth. Jesus’ answer to the 
disciples simply removes the ease from the physical 
into the spiritual sphere, and thus makes the 
question before their minds an irrelevant one. 

. . h ^d been fulfilled, but its fulfilment 
■■ . • .-i'l *1 >■ the reincaimation of Elijah nor 

his descent from heaven with his first body. 

Another instance of belief which might be 
mistaken for 1 is that suggested in 

Herod’s words i\ ■} i-lentifying Jesus with 

John the Baptist. But ^ here, too, the words 
scarcely point to belief in gy.M !•>::. All 

that is necessary to assume ■- I'l. r* ■morse- 

stricken Herod saw in the miracles reported of 
Jesus that John the Baptist had risen from the 
dead. It is belief in resurrection rather than in 
rebirth. 

Still another case is that in which the dis- 
ciples, in answer to the question of Jesus, report 
that some believed Him to be Elijah, others Jere- 
miah, and others one of the prophets (Mt 16^^ Mk 
gi4-i7)^ The idea of transmigration is more natural 
in this passage, hut even here it is not clearly set 
forth. As far as Jesus is concerned, it is certainly 
not only not held or encouraged by Him, but quite 
definitely set aside. At most, it can be only an 
idea entertained by the common people. 

Outside of the Gospels, the traces that a belief in 
metempsychosis was held in Palestine at the time 
of Jesus are very scanty. It appears that among 
the Essenes it was held that the soul was immortal, 
and its life upon earth due to its being drawn from 
its native ether and entangled in the body as in a 
prison cell (Jos. BJ ii. viii. 11). The amnity of 
this belief with the Platonic teaching regarding 
the nature and origin of the soul suggests that the 
Platonic idea of transmigration, as its inevitable 
logical corollary, was held also by the Essenes. 

In general, there was nothing in the nature of 
Jewish thought to prevent the adoption of the 
idea of transmigration as soon as the distinction 
between soul and body ■ e older idea 

of the unitary character ■ being. On 

the contrary, there was very much to make the 
thought welcome in the Rabbinical system. The 
doctrine of pre-existence (of the Messiah, of the 
Torah, of the Tabernacle) would easily lend itself 
as a basis for the idea of the pre-existence in some 
form or other of human souls. Further, belief in 
the possession of the body by more than one 
spiritual possession) would tend to 
prepare 3 belief in the return of 

disembodied spirits into human bodies. Finally, 
the idea of resurrection from the dead furnished 
an analogue to reincarnation. It is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, if the notion should appear 
more or less clearly in the later Rabbinical the- 
ology (cf. Epiphanius Wilson, The Talmatdj Pre- 
face). The question of its existence in the days of 
Jesus Christ must be left open, while i ii-‘ -i'le-i i«»ii 
of its being entertained by Him or i.i'r.ii! i:i ilie 
Gospels must he answered in the negative. 

Literature. — On the general subject of ■ ^ ■ ' ■ * 

Alger, Sist. of the Doctrine of the Futw, ■ * 

1889, pt. V. ii. ; ecL D. Walker, Reincan ' - ^ ' 

Forgotten Truth, Boston, 1888- On ■! li > of pre- 
existence of souls in Jewish though , . '■ r, ./ • Theol.'^ 

pp. 212, 225 if.; Drummond, Philo Judeem, i. 336; Siegfried, 
Fhilo V . Alexandria, p. 242 ff. On the idea of transmigration 
in the NT, Pryse, Reincarnation in the NT, N.Y. 1900. [This 
last work, howev’er, is scientifically of very little value]. 

A. C. Zenos. 

TRAYEL. — Travelling for pleasure was almost, 
if not altogether, unknown in the ancient world. 
This is to be accounted for by lack of roads, lack 
of conveyances, and perils by the way. Travellers 
had usually some definite object in view ; Abraham 
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seeking for a home at the eomiiiand of Jehovah 
(Gn 12 ^^*) ; Jacob fleeing from Ms brother {Gn 28^^) ; 
the Israelites going up to their sacred places, and 
later to the Temple at J ernsaiem. As the sea had 
special terrors, travelling \yas cliiefly by land, and 
not till well on in history did men launch boldly 
out into the deep. In the days of the Empire, 
sailing was confined to certain well defined tracks, 
and to certain seasons. On land, travel was done 
for the most part on foot ; hence the custom of 
washing the feet (Gn 18^, Jg 19^^ etc.) was almost 
a necessity as a token of hospitality. Horses were 
used for war, and camels for the desert. Persons 
of rank rode on mules (2 S 1 K 1^), while the 
ass was more usually kept as a beast of burden. 
Wheeled waggons were not in general use, and, 
on the rare occasions on which liu \ roiph.-v » li. 
were heavy, cumbersome, and \\iilioin -V’-ip.g-. 
Joseph sent waggons for his laLlier \.Gn lA'- ; 
the kings of Israel had their chariots (1 K 22^^) ; 
and the Ethiopian eunuch made his journey to 
J erusalem in a chariot (Ac 8^^) ; but wheeled vehicles 
of any kind were rare. liOng journeys were gener- 
ally undertaken in the summer, when the roads 
were good and firm. In the winter the roads were 
soft, and other conditions unfavourable. In Mt 
24^® Jesus says, ‘Pray that your flight be not in 
the winter time,’ which means the rainy season, 
when roads are practically impaa^able, and food 
difficult to obtain en rouU. This accounts for St. 
Paul’s deshe to have Timothy vuth him before the 
winter set in (2 Ti 4^^). In the morning the tra- 
veller started on his jouimey, and continued it till 
noon-day, when he took refuge for an hour or two 
under some kindly shade from the scorching rays j 
of the sun, and then resumed his course (Ca l*^). 
To refuse hospitality to a traveller was a breach of 
good manners, if not, indeed, an insult to God. 
This state of afiairs continues largely in Palestine 
tc-MMy. though on the tourist routes the people 
li.M (I hdlcu in with the spirit of the age. 

The ordinary way of reckoning the length of a 
journey was not by bm ly time (Gn 3(P® 

DV ’ll-!, Jon 3^ uv -1^09, Lk 2^ ijfiipas 6d6s), and this 
makes it difficult to determine accurately the 
distances covered. Moses asked that the children 
of Israel should be permitted to go into the Avilder- 
ness a three days’ journey (Ex 5®), and in Gn 31^ it 
is said that Laban pursued after Jacob a seven 
days’ journey. There would be a great difference 
between the speed of these two companies, and 
in the ground traversed. In hilly 

• ]irogress would be less than in the 

flat country, and a small company or a single indi- 
vidual would go faster than a caravan. An ordi- 
nary day’s journey might be put doevn at about 
20 miles, but it would require an extraordinary 
stretch of imagination to make that fit in with Nu 
ll®k In Lk 2^^ *' ■ ■■ ’ meant not more than 
6 miles, for caravans, with their 

crowds, moved at a leisurely pace ; and tradition 
has it that the halting-place was Beeroth, which is 
6 miles north of Jerusalem. 

The longer the journey the slower the pace, for 
provision for man and beast and equipment for 
the way had to be carried. ‘ Take victuals with 
you for the journey’ (Jos 9^^) was the rule and 
not the exception. ' This led Christ to say to the 
Twelve, when He sent them out, ‘ Provide neither 
gold nor silver for your journey’ (Mt 10^*^® 11), so 
that they might not be hampered by these things, 
and that they might receive a much-needed lesson 
in faith. 

Reference is made in Ac to a Sabbath day’s 
journey (cra^^dLrou 656s), This is the only place 
where the phrase occurs. Olivet is said to be a 
Sabbath day’s journey from Jerusalem. The ex- 
pression is very indefinite. Joseiflius in one place 


{A7it, XX. viii. 6) gives the distance from J erusalem 
to the Mount of Olives as 5 furlongs, and in another 
as 6 {BJ V. ii. 3). Schleusner makes it 7^ stadia or 
The diflerence seems to lie in the vary- 
. S of the cubit, which in the older Hebrew 
meaburement wa> longer than in the later. The 
result is the -Juuu ciubits, which would bring 

it into conformity with Rabbinical law, ‘Let no 
man go walking from his place beyond 2000 ells on 
the seventh day’ (Jeras. Targ. on Ex 16-^). A 
Sabbath day’s journey ^vsLS by common consent 
2000 cubits or cLN, Llioiig]i some Rabbis allowed a 
kind of sliding scale, and spoke of the greater 
journey (2800), the medium (2000), and the smaller 
(1800). This was purely Rabbinical, and deduced 
from (1) Ex 16-® ‘Abide ye every man in his place, 
let no man go out of his jilace on the seventh day ’ ; 
(2) from the distance between the Ark and the 
people^ on the march (Jos 3^) ; and (3) from the 
conditions laid down as to the cities of refuge (I7u 
35^). _ In Ex 16-® the ‘ place ’ by a process of 
Rabbinical reasoning became the city where a 
man dwelt ; and it was argued that ‘ if one who 
committed murder accidentally was allowed to 
take this journey of 2000 ells on the Sabbath day 
without violating the sanctity of the day, innocent 
people might do the same.’ By a little ingenuity 
a Sabbath day’s journey could be considerably 
extended. If a person desired to do so, he had 
simply to carry to some point within the Sabbatical 
limit two meals before the Sabbath began, one of 
which he had to eat and the other to hnry ; and 
that place became for him his dwelling-place. It 
is even alleged that by fixing his eye upon a tree 
or wall within the prescribed limit, and uttering 
certain words, he could make that his starting- 
point. 

In NT times it was customary, as indeed it is 
to-day, to a departing guest on a part 

of his way >,Ru lo-s Ac 1 Co 16®) as a token of 
goodwiU and affection. 

LiTKRATtJRE. — ^Thomson, LB ; G. A. Smith, HGJSL ; W. M. 
Bamsay, The Letters to the Seven Churches ; Gender, Palestine ; 
PEFSt ; jRP ; artt. in Hastings’* DB, Extra Vol. pp. 368-402. 

R. Leggat. 

TREASURE. — The^word ‘treasure’ upon the 
lips of a Heb’< v. a store of anything that 

constitutes <•[' rorn and A\ine and oil, as 

well as of gold and silver and precious stones (Mt 
13®^). Hence spiritually the word suggests an apt 
figure of the true eternal riches. Just as on earth 
the worldly-wise may lay np stores of wealth, so 
in the heavens the man who seeks after spiritual 
things may lay up for himself an eternal treasure. 
It has been imagined by some commentators that 
by ‘treasure in heaven’ our Lord means merely 
the reward which shall be given hereafter to all 
who suffer loss for His sake on earth. ‘ Go and 
sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven ’ (Mt 19-^, Mk lO^k 
Lk 18^), they take to mean merely, ‘ Give away 
thine earthly wealth, and God shall give thee 
instead heavenly blessedness ’ ; but so to interpret 
the words is to miss by far the most valuable part 
of their teaching. It was this interpretation that 
formed the chief justification for the monkish 
asceticism of the Middle Ages. It gave rise to a 
’ndL--'. to the fatal and irreconcilable 
of and secular. In addrc.ssiTig the 

words to the rich young man, our Lord was treat- 
ing a particular case, the case of one whose 
spiritual aspirations were crushed beneath the 
burden of his wealth. The treasure in heaven 
which Christ told him he should have was not to 
be gained by the simple process of denuding him- 
self of his worldly possessions — God would not 
step in to supply in the next world what he had 
i voluntarily sacrificed in this. Such teaching Avould 
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have been an appeal to selfish prudence merely, 
would justify, if it were coi'rect, all that unbe- 
lievers have said about the selfishness of Chris- 
tianity. It was not to the man’s selfishness that 
Christ addressed Himself, but to the earnest long- 
ing after rigid ooii-im which He perceived in him. 

‘ What ImcK' ! i\w man had said, even after 

asserting that lie had kept the commandments 
from his youth up. Christ therefore bade him 
cast aside the temptation which hound him down, 
that his aspirations might at last have free play ; 
that, untrammelled by earthly cares, he might 
take to himself the treasure of righteousness and 
truth which he had always longed to make his 
own. 

That spiritual treasure is regarded by our Lord as 
a personal thing, not as a mere reAvard assigned 
from without, is rendered even more plain by what 
He says regarding the ‘ treasure of the heart ’ (Mt 
12^^ 1! Lk G-'b- This treasure of the hept is mani- 
festly the accumulated tendencies which we call 
character, the habits Avhich a man makes, the 
qualities wdiich he acquires, by the repeated 
choices of his life. He who strives continuously 
to follow tile dictates of righteousness and love, 
makes for himself a righteous and loving char- 
acter. His past deeds become a store from which 
he can continually draw anew. The more good 
deeds he does the richer grows his heart in good- 
ness, and the greater will his joy become in doing 
what is right. His heart 17111 of itself bear fruit 
of goodness. But the same is true also of the evil 
man. The second lie is proverbially easier than 
the first. The more evil lie does, the more evil 
grows his heart, until it is well-nigh impossible 
for it to produce what is good. His heart be- 
comes callous and hard, so that he can no longer 
take delight in goodness. Thus, again, it is true 
that * where the treasure is, there will the heart he 
also.’ The heart of the good man brings down 
heaven to earth, while that of the evil man could 
find no bliss in heaven itself. 

When in Col 2^ St. Paul tells his readers that in 
Christ are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowdedge, he is but following out the same figure. 
€> XptcTTf? expresses one of the two great principles 
of the Pauline theology. To win the true treasure 
a man must be in Christ ; for He is the imiversal 
Man, the ideal of manhood, the only perfectly 
loving and wise and true of all mankind. In Him 
only was the heavenly treasure revealed in perfect 
fulness. He who would share it must therefore be 
in Christ, must be inspired by His spirit. 

The true treasure of the human heart is the 
Kingdom of heaven. To have the Kingdom of 
God within one, is to be spiritually rich indeed. 
In setting forth the manner in which the Kingdom 
is received into different kinds of hearts, our Lord 
once again uses the figure of treasure, in the par- 
able of the Treasure hid in a field (Mt 13^). 
Here He refers to an experience not uncommon 
in the East, where the uncertain tenure of property 
led men often to hide their w^ealth, and where the 
equal uncertainty of life caused it often to remain 
unclaimed. This and the parable of the Pearl of 
Great Price (another kind of treasure), which fol- 
lows it, describe the two ways in which the truth 
of the gospel is received by men. There is the 
finder who has never sought at all, and who comes 
upon his find by accident ; and there is the finder 
who has spent his life in seeking. In this, how- 
ever, they are like, that when the treasure is dis- 
covered each is willing to part with all he has for 
its possession. Indeed, this willingness is the test 
of the true finder ; but it is also the essential mark 
of the true treasure. It is of such a nature that 
it cannot be possessed for less than all that a man 
is and has. It lays hold upon the true finder’s 


heart ; for in it he recognizes the satisfaction of 
all his longings : it is the completion of liis being, 
the source of his life to all eternity. 

Literature. — T he Coniiu. on the NT ; standard works on the 
Parables; Beyschlag-’s and Weiss’^ JVT Theol.)^ 

Kingdom upo7i EaHh (1S65), IQQ I " " - : 

(1894), 161; W. G. Tarrant in Nm? ■ ■ '■ 

(i905i 25. W. J. S. Milleh. 

TREASURY. —Two words are tr^^’ ‘ treasury ’ in 
the Gospels. 1. Ytt^o4>'uX(iKLov (fr. yd^a, a word of 
Persian origin = 07]ffavp6s, Hreasure,’ and tpvXaK'^, 
‘ guard’), ‘ a place for keeping treasure,’ i e. either 
a treasure-chest or a treasure-chamber (Mk 12"^^- 
ilLk21b JnS^O). (1) InthetwoS;y ■ ‘ ■■ 

it is used, in connexion with the ■ 
poor widow who gave her two mites, to denote a 
treasure-chest, or receptacle in to which offerings 
were cast by w'orsliippers coming into the Temple 
— a sense in -wliicli the ^vord is found also in 
Josephus {Ant, XIX. vi. 1, where Agrippa hangs his 
chain of gold 'uir^p rb yato<pv\dKLov), According to 
the Talmud {Sheqalim, vi. 5), there stood in the 
court of the women, the most frequented part^ of 
the sacred enclosure, 13 brazen chests, into which 
were dropped the contributions made for the service 
of the Temple, the support of the poor, and other 
pious purposes. These chests were of a peculiar 
, . L- . • out beneath so as to be of consider- 


. bul -ni'cn’'- ards to a narrow 

mouth, into wh ' i •‘il"! '",;" were put — and, 
because of their i.i inverted trumpets, 

were knoAvn a ’ " ‘trumpets’). It 

was into one • ’ that the widow 

would cast her all. (2) In the EY rendering of Jn 
Jesus is said to have spoken ‘ in the treasury ’ 
{ip tQ yato(f>v\ad(p), as He taught in the Temple. 
ThK rondoi-ing would imply that the ya^o<pv\dKLOv 
in quc-itimi wn^ not a treasure-chest merely, but a 
part of the Temple itself in which treasure was 
kept. Now, we know that there were special 
treasure-chambers within the inner court, in which 
not only the precious vessels of the sacrificial 
service and the costly garments of the priests, but 
vast sums of monev and various other valuables 
were kept, and tliat these treasure-chambers, 
which were under the charge of officers known as 
ya^ocpijKaKes, were called ya^otpvXdKLa (Nell 10^"^ 
LXX ; J os. BJ VI. V. 2) . That J esus would be found 
teaching in one of these inner treasure-chambers is, 
li<)\vc\ or, o\coo(li7]g!y imj-rubMble. And when we put 
•: - !;*i :^r\ aside, two views may be taken of 

: 'lo oi' ■ ■■ ya^o^vXaKicp. {a) \Ye may take 

yato<pvXdKiov to denote, as in the Synoptics, nothing 
more than a treasure-chest, and understand ip to 
be used in the sense of f ■ \ • i ‘ : y : i u ; rl y (so Meyer ; 

cf. ip 0€ov [Ro 8®^ Ji ri- ! Tr. i .i'- -ri: ] \ • at the right 
hand of God ’), so that the phrase would signify ‘ at 
or near the treasury.’ (^) We may take iu in its 
strict local sense (so Winer, Gram, of NT Gr. 481), 
and then understand ya,to<pvXdKtop to denote that 
part of the Women’s CJourt in which the treasure- 
chests were kept. But in either case the general 
meaning will be the same. Jesus was not in some 
closely guarded chamber of the inner Temple, but 
sitting ‘ near the shopkardth,^ or ‘ in the colonnade 
where the .shiyihri rf,fh stood.’ 

2. Koppavas (fr. Kop^oLp ; see Cobban) occurs in 
NT only in Mt 2T®, where it denotes the sacred 
treasury of the Temple. Into this treasury the 
chief priests would not put Judas’ thirty pieces of 
silver, ‘because it is the price of blood.’ In 
Josephus {JST 11. ix. 4) the word is used not of the 
Temple treasury, hut of the treasures it contained. 
Herod is said to have created a disturbance in 
Jerusalem by expending upon aqueducts ‘that 
sacred treasure v'bich is cfillecl corhnnaft^ {top iepbv 
d'qffoxipbp, KaXetraL 5} Kop^avds). 
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It may be added that, althougii in EV dTjaavpos 
is invariably rendered ‘ treasure,’ it is occasionally 
used in a sense tliat corresponds to ' treasury ’ or 
the place where treasure is "kept. In Mt 12 ^ H Lk 
6 *^^ it denotes the treasury of the heart ; in Mt 13®- 
that of the well-provided householder, to whom 
Jesus likens the ‘ scribe who hath been made a 
disciple to the kingdom of heaven. ’ 

Literature. — The Lexx. and Comm. ; Lightfoot, Hot, Heb. 
p. 536 ff. ; Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. p. 2506 ; Keim, Jesus of Nazara^ 

V. 192 ff.; Edersheim, LT ii. 164 f., 3S7 ; Schiirer, 260 ff. 

J. C. Lambekt- 

Tt?EE ; , Lat. lignum^ arbor ). — A • *. e 

fo:- ; ■ - (Ac 5®® 10®^ 13-9, 1 P 2 ^^; cf. ^ai 3^“ ; 

nowhere in Gospels). The name no doubt ori- 
ginated in the practice (cf, Jos lO^®) of employing a 
tree in case of haste for the purpose of crucifixion * 
(cf. gaUotas4ree)y but in mediaeval times it was ex- 
plained by a quaint legend. As he lay a d;^’ing, it 
was said, Adam sent his son Seth to the angel that 
guarded Paradise, to crave a bough from the tree 
of life. The angel gave it, and Seth carried it to 
his father, but found him dead. He planted the 
bough upon his grave. In course of time, -when 
Solomon Avas building the Temple, the tree was 
cut down, but it refused to be fitted into any part 
of the T."“! iu. j nd Avas placed over a stream to 
serve a^ m By and by the queen of Sheba 

came with her gifts and . ' . Seeing the tree 

she would not walk ov ^ ■ she recognized 

that the Eedeemer of the world would sufter on it. 
Long afterwards the Jews took it and cast it into 
a stagnant pool, which derived a miraculous virtue 
from its presence : an angel descended from time 
to time and troubled the water, and the first that 
stepped in after the troubling w^as healed (cf. 
[Jn] S'*). There it remained until the time of our 
!■ ■ V- P. - h it was taken out of the pool 

Much devout fancy was inspired by the term. 
It suggested a reference to the Cross in Ca 2 ®^®, 
which runs thus in the Vulgate: ‘Sicut malus 
inter ligna silvarum, sic dilectus mens inter filios. 
Sub umbra illius, quern desideraverani, sedi: et 
fructus ejus dulcis gutturi meo. Fulcite me flori- 
h'.:-. '■ib'. 'o iiie malis : quia amore langueo.’ The 
' 131 : 1 '! extolled the ‘ arbor salutif era ’ which 

bore such sweet and precious fruit. One says : t 
‘Fn- *': , « ■>' 0 '1 T b notile lignum, 

i.M ,!■> : - r. ■■ pomageris.’ 

And in his exquisite Laudismus de S. Cruce St. 
Bonaventura says : § 

‘ Crux est arbor decorata, 
n.--. • . ‘ •■■0 rv.';. 

( ■ ■ . --a ;■ -.Si? ; 

‘ 1 ■ ; .:!! 

Cum i>, niirri.iruTir 

Cibi.s iM c‘Licsiil)M‘'.’ 

The Fathers loved to contrast the first tree whose 
fruit brought death into the world, and the second 
tree whose ‘leaves are for the healing of the 
nations ’ (Rev 22 ^). Cf. St. Jerome on Mk 15^ * Hie 
figitur sabi^ in ligiio. lignoinimo infixa est mors. 
Lignum pi'iniuni lig'nim scientise boni et mali est. 
Et secundum lignum boni tantum nobis et vitae 
lignum est.’ In Ewngel. Nicodem. xxiii., after the 
‘ b},’-!-ying of holl ’ Hades says to Satan : ‘ All that 
tb."!! '„'•*> by the tree of knowdedge ( 54 ^, rov 
1 \ ,i- -rs by the tree of the Cross (5ta rod 

li/Xou rod (TTavpov) thou hast lost.’ See also art. 
Ckoss. 

Literature — Reference may be made to * The Leg-end of the 
Cross* in Barin<?-Gould’s Curious Myths of the Middle Ages^ 
and to Farrar’s Christ in Art, p. 276. DAVID SMITH. 

TRIAL OF JESUS. — The narratives of what may 
he termed, for the sake of convenience, the two- 
fold trial of Jesus yield a record of the proceed- 
ings which is fairly intelligible and substantially 
authentic, but which is bound up with a triple set 
of problems. Some of these are topographical or 
archaiological ; some are legal, connected with 
the jurisprudence of the trial ; while others are 
historical, arising from the literary criticism of 
the Evangelic traditions. Tin 
these traditions * and the lack ■ . < ' 

mony occasionally prevent criticism from throwing 
a steady ray 0 :“ ’bd I il ■■ exact course of 

affairs, and this b ; .:”i '■ -i.'.si- 3 . -i case with regard 
to the first two i-f ■ i’ -problems. 

1. The topographical problem. — This includes 

the question of Pilate’s Prsetorium (see vol. i. 
p. 859, and Pr^torium), the precise mean:’!- of 
Gahbatha (Jn cf. GabbAtha and P.'A'i-.Mr.vi >. 

the problem whether Annas and Caiaphas had 
separate residences or stayed together in an official 
house, and the site of the meeting-place of the 
Sanhedrin (in the house of Caiaphas or elsewhere}. 
These details are discussed elsewhere _ in this 
Dictionary, and it is unnecessary to examine them 
afresh, particularly as the decisive evidence, such 
as it is, has to be drawn as a rule from considera- 
tions which lie outside the words of the Gospels. 

The same remark applies, though in a less degree, 
to 

2 . The legal problem. — The question whether 

Jesus was legally condemned to death starts an 
interesting problem in historical jurisprudence, hut 
it was not present to the minds of the Evangelists 
or of the original reporters of the Passion ; and 
this, combined 'wuth the condensed, .■ ■■ i ; li.'v 

and even discrepant character of the'* ■ ■, 

renders it extremely difficult to answer the ques- 
tion with any confidence in the affirmative or the 
negative. Ii the Talmudic law was in force in 
Palestine during the lifetime of Jesus, there would 
he no course open but to agree with some savants 
of last century that the Saruiedrin acted illegally.t 

But the Talmud represents a much later phase of 
Jewish jurisprudence, and it is probable that, 
viewed in the light of contemporary practice, the 
Council were careful on the whole to observe the 
letter, though not the spirit, of justice, and to 
practise most of the forms of b , b ;■ ' Thus it is 
far from certain that they :■ ■ ■ *1 j at night, 

though it seems as if they passed their resolution 
before daybreak ; and tbe main (-oiint- a^ah!-! IbiMi! 
are the neglect to warn tbe \^iLnc^^cs -(dtainily 
before giving evidence, the judicial ii-e 01 tli(^ 
prisoners confession, and the nmliic bas-Lc ■v^iuli 
which the proc(‘iMiing'* viue lu^liod through. Thej 
were kept wii.biii jiiuicial Ihcil- only -0 Jar as it 
was necessary to save appearances. 

The proceedings before Pilate are less obscure. 

It was necessary for the Jewush authorities to 
obtain the governor’s sanction for the execution of 
the death sentence, and this involved a fresh trial 
of the accused. Pilate seems to have acquitted 

* Tke relevant passages are Mk 1453-1520, Mt 2657-273J, Lk 225-*- 

2325, Jn 1812-1916. _ 

t Thus the ablest of recent jurists who have discussed the pro- 
blem, Mr. A. Taylor Innes, sums up his inquiry in the words : ‘A 
process, begun, (-oiilinued, and fir cd in ilie course 

of one niurli!. (‘ommoivir'-jr \Mib agairi*>r Uc accused 

who won '5'ui'dn for 'i'*\ bni ^^hose t'-idonct, was not 

sustained even bv them ; continuing by interrogations which 
Hebrew law docs nor sancrion ; and ending -with a demand for 
confession u-hich its doctors expressly forbid; all followed, 
twentv-four hours too soon, bv a sentenoe which described a 
claim to be the fulfiller of the hopes of Israel as blasphfcniy--^ch 
a process had neither the form nor the fairness of a judicial 
trial.’ This needs to be qualified, but substantially it seems 
accurate. 

+ Contrast, on this point, the Juristic colouring of the Aeta 
Pilati (cf. von Pobschiitz, ZffTW, 1902, 89-114, and Mommsen, 
ib. 198 f.). 

* Lips, de Orm. n. v. Though ^C>.oy is rarely applied to live 
wood in classical Greek (see Liddell and Scott, it is 

quenllv so used in later and Biblical Greek ; cf. Jg Ps 

96 (95)'i2 104 (103)16, Lk 23i«i, Rev 27 222 
t Daniel, Hyinnol. i. c. n. 

J Ib. I. cxli. § f n. cxxii. 
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Jesus of the majestas or high treason which the 
Council first brought forw?"I Him, hut 

there is some doiiht as to v ■■■■■■. '■ i i-- acquittal 
was formally pronounced in accordance with law. 
In the Markan tradition, followed by hlatthew, 
Pilate never pronounces Jesus to be innocent, al- 
'.b ! i ■ - • fl • ' • "^hat he did not believe Him to be 
l!'- '.-.i'-- ‘ Him to be crucified 

IS a desire to curry ■ / * i ‘‘ the people. 'When 
he discovers that they prefer Barabbas to Jesus, 
and that the latter is not after all a popular in- 
fatuated leader, he has little or no scruples about 
handing Him over to the tender mercies of His com- 
patriots. His blood be on their heads ! 

The Lukan tradition, followed substantially in 
the Fourth Gospel, raises the problem of juris- 
prudence definitely by affirming that Pilate thrice 
pronounced Jesus innocent (23^* 2 -). If so, the 

first acquittal makes the reference of Jesus to 
Herod illegal. But, as we shall see, it is probable 
that this formal verdict is at least antedated, and 
that Jesus was not finally acquitted, if He was 
acquitted at all, until He had been sent back from 
Herod. Thereafter the proceedings are destitute 
of justice ; Pilate is concerned not with his legal 
duty, but with the interests of his personal safety 
and popularity, which were endangered by his con- 
scientious desire to release the prisoner. 

Only a critical analysis and comparison of these 
early Christian traditions can yield evidence for 
estimating aright the problems of the jurispnxdence 
of the trials ; and even the results of such an inquiry 
are not final, ’ ■” . case of the Jewish 

trial. It is wi [ ^ caution of this kind 

that 'vve enter on the third "and most important 
stage of our discussion. 

3. The historical problem. — Tl*- , and 

even con fi'cr ill g features in the i.-— n n,' the 
trial of J which followed His arrest (cf. Aeeest 

and Betrayal), are due to the fact that no uni- 
form or complete account of it w^as ever circulated 
among the early Christians. The Gospels betray 
difterent currents of tradition, and these cnrrents 
do not always flow in the same channel. Here 
and there, in different circles, different phases or 
reminiscences of the trial were preserved ; but not 
even in the Markan narrative, with its Petrine 
basis, does an exhaustive, accurate record of the 
proceedings lie embedded. The later Gospels treat 
the account in their own way, omitting, adapting, 
and adding, to suit their own religious interests ; 
and one of the tasks of criticism is to determine 
how far these may preserve some authentic traits, 
for it is as erroneous to ]>resuppo.'^e that all later 
additions to the Markan outline are unhistorical 
as to assume that the details of the four canonical 
stories can be harmonized into a protocol of the 
actual proceedings. 

In compiling- the later Acts of the Martyrs, Christians were 
Letter off. For one thing, these subsequent trials were usually 
deliberate ; occasionally they were expected for some time, so 
that the Church was not taken by surprise, and in any case 
attention was piously paid to the lasi v.. .rd*- exp^ t'u rcf-. of 
the saint. By the 4th cent, the 's'l-urr-'-.rfl r«'pori> cf 
trials became also accessible to the martyrologist ; he w-as 
thereby enabled to vndte dialogues which had the merit of 
expressing not only what the accused and the accusers should 
have said, but sometimes what they did say.* The trial of 
.Jesus found PTis adherenls quite unprovided for an^'such record 
of w.naL happened. ‘The sudden Roman faces and the noi'sc,’ 
the circumstances of horror and surprise which attended the 
arrest of their Master, the haste of the proceedings, and the 
shock of fear which overtook them, were enough to prevent the 
disciples from reali/’ng was go’rig on. .Ml -was over 

before they could .'•u-ad; irrir iMind- to ar'\ thing except the 
general fact of the Ma-'ttr'-! ;;rrc-f and e\ccirion. Afterwards, 
they were able to piece together, from their own observation 
and from the information of councillors like Nicodemus and 
Joseph of Arimatheea, or of sympathizers in the crowd, or of 
some of the women, several of the words and experiences 


* Cf. F. C. Conybeare, The Algology and Acts of ApoUoniuSi 
PP. 6-7. 


of their Lord before the Council and the procurator. The 
exigencies of controversy with the Jews and the natural desire 
to remember as vividly and completely as possible the details of 
the scene, would foster this movement towards a recollection of 
the trial. The extant records show how ’ - - . ^ - 

was the harvest of memory. But their ■ ■ ■ - 

that the instinct for embroidering the f ■ 
faii<‘ies did not operate to any serious extent within the primi- 
I’vc Chri'stiari traditions, while their tone of moderation tells 
in favour of the essential historicity of the method in which 
they record actions of the Jews and Romans which must have 
outraged and shocked the later Christian conscience. There is 
neither reprobatic' o'* . ■ ; ‘ •* d judges, nor any effusive 

sympathy shown V. hi k Tl ; F ■■ 

not burn emotional incense before the ‘ . ■ ' ' \ 

they tinged with serious and direct censure. Thus St. Luke, 
c.<7., is content to record the painful story without pointing a 
moral or adorning the tale ; he does not stop or step aside to 
blacken Judas or Herod, as Thucydides has^ eviio-c'd Cleon and 
Hjperbolus, or as many subsequent writers in (. hn-iinniu have 
treated the Jewish and Roman actors in the Passion-story. 

■ . ' the latter class, 

• " may suaiiu. la me becond chapter of 

. ^ / 3 remarks : ‘ The man who left on the 

memory of those who witnessed his life and conversation, such 
an impression of his moral grandeur, that eighteen subsequent 
centuries have done homage to ‘ ‘ - ' , ’ /• in person, 

was ignominiously put to deat , - • ■ )lasphemer. 

Men Old not merely mistake their benefactor ; they mistook him 
for the e.xact contrary * • ■ - , . treated him as that 

prodigy of impiety, wt ■ > ■ » are now held to be, 

for their treatment of him.’ these men, he proceeds to argue, 
* were, to all appearance, not bad men — not worse than men 
commonly are, but rather the contrary ; men who po-- — d 'n 
a full, or somewhat more than a full measure, 1 1 ■ r- '■<. 
moral, and patriotic feelings of their time and people ; the very 
kind of men who, in all times, our own included, have every 
chance of passing through life blameless and respected. The 
high priest who ■ ' ^ when the words were pro- 
nounced which, ■ • ■ ■ . ■ ■ le ' 1 . ' " ’ ‘ ■ ■■ ' 

stituted the blackest guilt, was in all 1 ■ 
in his horror and indignation as th- ■ * ■ 

and pious men now are in the religi . ' ■ . ■ ■ 

they profess.’ This estimate is, of course, too roseate to stand 
the scrutiny of historical research. Even a Jewish authority 
like Jost admits the illegality of che verdict against Jesus. Mill 
forgets, too, that some of the blackest crimes of history have 
been connived at, if not started, by men 01 cjr.iio ro-'pcciablo 
character. Sincerity i- 1'-' • •> i"'/ or iimoccuco, ovl-u 'f ii 

could be shown that ( ' oli 'cd •!( '>ther priests were open- 
minded people who acted m good laith when they misunder- 
stood their prisoner. But the spirit which Mill properly de- 
siderates in an estimate of such men is wonderfully preserved 
in the Gospels. Their records have no trace of the outraged 
partisan, any more than of a pious desire to cast some ad- 
ventitious halo round Jesus ; and when one considers how 
numerous were the temptations to 1 i..\c ( jpi. against the 
Jews out of this Passion-story, or to drcor;. ■ .1 . iio trivial and 
extravagant circumstances (as is the case in most of the re- 
levant Apocryph ■ '■ ■- ■ • 

and wonderfully r ■ • . ‘.t!. ■ « ! . ‘ *., ! 

To receive the due religious impression of the 
Evangelic narratives, it is generally enough to 
read each by itself. But while devout feeling 
is seldom perturbed by any discrepancies, such 
differences do exist both in conception and in de- 
tail, and the juxtaposition of the four Gospels in 
the canon oblige^- faith to look at the variety of the 
records and make some attem|)t at a historical 
estimate of their relative contents. The main 
business is to apjircciate their religious interests. 
Yet, whilst these are both obvious and independent 
of critical research, a comparative inquiry into the 
difterent traditions is imperative. ‘ Investigations 
of this kind, which attempt to weigh the merits of 
conflicting or parallel accounts, have ahvays a some- 
what cold-blooded and judicial spirit in them, a 
spirit which cannot but be out of harmony with 
that in which we can study the Passion of our 
Lord to our souFs profit. Yet these historical 
questions must be faced, if our estimate of the 
gospel is to be lifted out of the region of mere in- 
heri ted sen t i men t. ’ ^ Fortunately, verbal accuracy 
is not equivalent to inner veracity. The occasional 
divergences of the records do not affect seriously 
either the religious truth or the historical value of 
the traditions as a whole. 

The primary fact which emerges from such a 
study is that when Jesus was brought before the 

* Professor Burkitt, The 'Gospel History and its Transmission 
(p. 139). 
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Jewish authorities,* H , ■ _* U 1 thy of 
death, and thereupon ■ ■ . But 

was He^ really tried ? and if so, before what 
authorities ? and of what specific charge was He 
f()iiiul guilty? These questions cannot be answered 
ofi-hand. Still less can any one Gospel be assumed 
to be the standard by which the others are to be 
measured. An examination of all four is neces- 
sary, if the problems are even to be stated, much 
less solved. 

(a) Jesus before the Jeioish authorities (Mk 
= Mt 26®’^"®®=Lk — The arrest of Jesus, all 

the Gospels agree, was at once followed by His 
removal to the palace of the high priest in custody 
of the guard. What occurred between this and 
the crucifixion on the folio-wing day is usually 
described as the trial of Jesus, but a glance at 
the order of afiairs will soon show that it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if Jesus really was ever tried, 
in the strict sense of the term. Pilate made an 
attempt to try Him, yet we cannot be sure if it 
was carried out adequately. He gave his general 
impressions of the prisoner, asked a few questions 
of Him and His accusers, and strove to avoid a 
decision. A rough and honest informality marked 
the opening stages, at least, of the intercourse 
between the Eomai’ ■ ■ ■■■■■ and the Galilsean 

prisoner. Latterly, ' to recognize any 

rights on the part of Jesus. When he gave Him 
up to be crucified, it was against his better judg- 
ment, and in ratification of a previous sentence 
pronounced by the Jewish Council. Even here, as 
we shall see, it is questionable if all the legal 
foiins Avere observed, f 

According to one tradition, the Jewish trial took 

lace at once in the house of Caiaphas, Avhere the 

anhedrin had gathered, despite the lateness of the 
hour. Not a moment w’-as lost. The arrest was 
followed by the examination. Then, after being 
found guilty of blasphemy, Jesus was kept waiting 
till morning, and exjiosed meanwhile to the coarse 
mockery and rough play of ibo '|••■obably, 

for the most part, the serviiM.- oi' I'l*'' ’i'f\ priest 
and the rest of the underlings). At daybreak an 
adjourned meeting w’-as held, at which He was 
formally bound (the sentence perhaps being ratified) 
and handed over to Pilate’s jurisdiction. 

The Lukan tradition defers the examination till 
the morning. After His arrest, Jesus was detained 
in custody in the house of the high priest, and, in 
the absence of the judicial authorities, suffered 
violence at the hands of His captors. Then, at 
daybreak, the Sanhedrin was hastily convened. 
An abbreviated account of its proceedings is given, 
in which all reference to false witnesses and the 
charge about the Temple is omitted, but the end is 
the same. Jesus is found guilty, and taken aAvay 
to Pilate. 

The latter tradition is more true to the regular 
practice of the Sanhedrin, which met|,by day ; for 

* St. Paul sometimes makes the whole nation (1 Th 214. 15)^ 
sometimes the rulers especially (cf. Ac 2S), ro'^ponsible for 
the crime, and once he ascribes it. to demonic imjjulse (1 Co 28). 
St. Peter, in Ac Sl^ff-, also blames the Jerusalemites, rather than 
Pilate, whom from the first the Evangelic tradition rightly re- 
garded as less culpable. But even within the circle of the 
canonical Go^els it is po^hle to trace the beginnings of that 
tendency to compare Pilate favourably with the Jews, which 
afterwards went to quite extravagant lenglhs. 

t Ohwolson, in the appendix to his JJas letzte JPassamahl 
Chfi'^iL arj:!i(‘s t’r'Jit iho ilh gal l-Ji'-ie of thv, pro^A'idiriir.^ \vi\< due 
1o Lh<‘ r.'i'i iii'i!, '.ho Ssiidduoci wl'o suliureni'- of Ihe 

Kornan iroi I'niuM m. utrr iu I'owfcr nr ihc . Tl*' -r antipathy 
lo one ’A'ros-o tcachh’xjr i bn-airuod tho'r <la-s in ;he 

Tci'iple mid ii-e poliihinl ^/vo or ili<‘ naiu-n. led iheni lo 

broncho or ihc law which won’d ha\( bci n Ic^s probable in tlio 
('a«o ■w :he J'hariscr«.. IVrcnlKmrg in hn Ussnisu/' 
et h f^.-htiraphio. da hi (IMIT). p. .*"1, had aln-adv urged 

ihi*! 1 ie'A. Tbs o\plainod t he prociTiiiiiie conduci; of the proceerl- 
iniT'. ini|v^..<.il)l(‘ tor Pharisee-, arid rliio lo the wf'’-un<>\\¥i 
hcv(-rii \ of ilie Pocilri-riii'.. Habhi Ziotrhr (ni D^r Kmnhf 
zici.'o hf'th III »//(// ChridanJ nni^ 11*07, p. f.) ha e*» me 

blame upon irio llero(han« 


only then -were its decisions valid (cf. Sanhedrik). 
But this does not necessarily x>rove that it is more 
original, for St. Luke may have b< c'fi 
out what appeared to Mm an irrvg.ihirii y I. I'wy 
previous tradition. Upon the other hand, the diffi- 
culties involved by the Markan vieAV are serious. 
Once Jesus Avas in their hands, the authorities had 
nothing to gain by rushing through the trial before 
morning. It avouIcI be in their own interests to 
preseiwe most of the forms of legal process ; and it is 
difficult to think of the Council, or e\"en a quorum 
of twenty -three members, being already summoned 
hurriedly to aAvait the nocturnal arrest of Jesus, 
AAffien nothing deeiswe could be done for hours. 

The probability is, therefore, that Avhile, no 
doubt, Caiaphas, Annas, and some others were on 
the spot, the Council Avas not formally con\^ened 
until the early morning, about 6 a.m.j and that 
Jesns spent the night in custody. Ea^cu the 
Markan tradition includes a morning examination 
(Mk 15^ = Mt 27^, a full and formal meeting of the 
court), AA'liich, after the nocturnal one, AAmuld be 
no more tlian a closing deliberation or a hasty 
ratification of the sentence already passed. The 
colourless and brief mention of this second examina- 
tion sliOAVs that the Petrine tradition had no exact 
knowledge of its proceedings. In reality, it had no 
room for it, and its preserA^ation is due simply to 
the fact that the morning trial, Avhich St. Luke has 
described, Avas too firmly established in the primi- 
tive record to be entirely ignored even Avhen it Avas 
deprived of its proper point. As to the reasons 
which led the Markan tradition to dilate on a 
nocturnal trial, the clue is probably to be found in 
the fact that there really Avas such a hasty pre- 
liminary cross- questioning of Jesus ; only, it Avas 
not before Caiaphas, but before Annas (see Ai^NAS), 
the influential ex-high priest, Avho had been at the 
bottom of the Avhole movement to arrest Jesus. 
The prisoner was taken illegally and informally 
before him, questioned about His disciples and His 
teaching,* and then removed to the house of 
Caiaphas, where the procieoilings eventually took 
place which are recorded by IMark and Matthew. 

The fact that this preliminary examination or uvuxptens before 
Annas is recorded only in the Eourth Gospel has 

;i . I".” 1' L ^1 

< ‘ r *1 1 'v ' h' “ 

• j : ( * ■. I ; ’■ i v . ' ' 

; \ - : '•■I : ^ ’ . > u r. _ ■ 

in for the sake of novelty or variety. Inese eixorts are quite 
.u'ccnvin iing. TT'=:t.'>r«''al r'annot be put off now'adays 

v,i: }i Til-'' a.-'-iiiitpih'’'' ’.-’■i.ii ilio Mil tradition is so exhaustive 
.ind lopro’.cn -i.ruiani for judging the later Gospels, 

Corvu”- in t'-e 'riuii'.'f :i n oi the Fourth Gospel (e.g, the 
of li’.o Cruo’iK'.u:, .'‘f. 1' i u, SS2f., with Kattenbusch 

in f>i‘f C/\ri'tii:/i& j)p. 331 f.) are ivinning more 

juul crf., 1 , M('e frcir. cri'.ich of pR ..ol ools, and the insuper- 
li,\ sirioui o-i’i'ina: in-:: too trial is the impossi- 

VMw of u» lociiiig .'.nvs.d-fn .‘i’ o I'lOHvi for its invention and 

t'k: '!!< - i'' I - ' ■* ■ \ ■ ■ - -Towth 

■ ro" '! »■ .-l AM- ■ I o • ■ ' - !r > '1 ' 1 , ( r. The 
.■ ‘I'-l.. I ( ! n I '<■ ‘ ■ it. -j' • '■ .1 I '‘.nnine 

interest.! It is not shot through, as is the later trial before 


^ Jesus ignores the query with regard to the disciples (which 
involved an insinuaTion of sedition and conspiracy), and asserts 
that His teaching was open and above-board, no esoteric doc- 
trine. The well-known parallel is the remark of Socrates in the 
Apologia (xxi.) : ‘ If any one says he ever learnt or heard from 
im i'l pniap wh'iT ii” other people did not hear, be sure he is 
not s]). a'tirnr ihc i.ruih.’ Twice only, here and in Mk 1448, does 
TTo <\[K)sniliLo the priestly authorities for their unfair 
treatment ot Him. Evidently He saw that thej' were d etermined 
to hav "i p Tr ■\.A . r nd no further protest fell from His lips (see 
vol. i. r-’.-T.'T.. 'I ■' ■ blow of .In IS-- is illustrated by that of Ac 
2S2 It is arbitrarj- to take tlie latter us the proto tj-pe of the 
former. . 

t The historical basis of the report is recognized not merely 
bv Ewald, Renan, and Hausrath, but by so thoroughgoing a 
critic as A. Rcville (Jesus dc Sazaretk, ii. 37S f.). The likelihood 
is that it forms, as Oscar Holczmann admits oi Jn (Life of 
Jesus, Eng. tr. p. 4S0), ‘ a fragment of the good tradition pre- 
served in the Johannine Gospel. ’ The idea of Christ’s publicity 
(1820) is, of course, a gcnuinelv Johannine trait (cf. 7i4f.), but this 
I does not explain Avhy the author should have invented the Annas 
I trial for it. 
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The Fourth Gospel, it is true, 
)• ■: ■! ■ t » *, r* ’.,.’ ’» f ‘’■Ndifficult3^ 

is not more serious than tha ^ • - upon the 

Annas trial, for the latter mignt weii^ appear too insignificant 
or private to be retained beside the i or even to 

be accurately distinguished from it. - . ■ priest had 

T!j 10 p*-onounce sentence, the tendency of tradition 

uo'.i.<i na;ur.'.!l,\ be towards the decisive proceedings before 
Caiaphas. 

The traditional order of the text in Jn 18, however, does not 
' ' riginal. Some distortion has taken 

I ' ^ ‘ ■ version shows, and efforts have been 

made to restore the true sequence (see Moffatt, The Historical 
New Test. pp. 528 f., 693 f.), perhaps the most plausible proposal 
being that of Professor G. O. Findlay, who would read vv.i9-2^ 
between v.T-i and v.n. Some such rearrangement is necessary", 
at any rate, in order to give a coherent sense to the passage, the 
u' * '* r>, ‘ , *■ t’- - Synoptic account, at the 

paper in the Expositor (July 1907,* pp. 55-69). 

It does not necessarily follow from Lk 3^ that St. Luke 
assumed the high priest of was Annas. But if he did, he 
(u ’ r,‘f ‘ -t’'- 

u- 'F-ifr r 'r ■ g”' !■■.-( ' !■ _. V- 

the Council meet, they act unanimously and simultaneously 
(22w'‘) ; there is no need of any mouthpiece or spokesman. 

These efforts of the high priest and the Council 
to secure evidence against Jesus proved at first a 
failure. Many witnesses came forward, but nothing 
tangible or crucial could be made out of their state- 
ments.* At last some people appeared with a 
garbled version of 'Jn i"'r v bivn ."UC-iikmI ixdc.v.srs*, 
and final. AsgivoMsy i-i ; ii-ui* v. - w • rovp-ii 
it, it runs thus : 


Mark (1458). 

I will destroy (ssar*- 

Xiiirai) 

this temple made 
with hands, 
and after three days 
I will build another 
not made with 
hands. 


Matthew (2661). 

I am able to de- 
stroy 

the temple of God, 

and after three days 
to build it. 


John (2i9). 
Destroy (XCa-eeve) 

this temple, 

and in three da.ys 
I will raise it. 


The saying bears on its face the stamp of authen- 
ticity, t but it is impossible to ascertain its original 
place or significance. The Synoptic omission of its 
utterance by Jesus is all the more striking, since it 
would fit in excellently with the Synoptic account 
of the cleansing of the Tesiip’i'. which preceded 
and determined the arresi of .Ii'-u-. The Fourth 
Evangelist, who misplaces this incident, actually 
cites it in this very connexion (Jn 2^®), but charac- 
teristically he gives it a double meaning, Jesus, 
he declares, was speaking of His resurrection, the 
temple being the '■ ]> . V'- to the familiar 

•>[“ the age. Ine Jews, however, took 
Mil l lih In all probability the saying was 

^ one of tho'-e mystic pregnant words which imply 
more than tliey explicitly state, or than any one 
thought of when they were Jfirst uttered ’ (cf. Bruce, 
Kingdom of God^ pp. 306-310). The ori^nal mean- 
ing may have been that Jesus, who claimed to be 
greater than the Temple (Mt 12®), would raise His 
community, even though the Jewish system of 
worship was shattered. His cause was not bound 
up with the Temple. If He came to associate His 
own death with the ruin of the sanctuary, it was 
inevitable that the conception of His personal 
resurrection should further colour the saying. 
Bu6 in any case the later Christian reflexion would 
read it in the light of the resurrection, whether with 
or without any historical justification. The Fourth 
Tgv]I>(. who niake^ Jesus not only fully con- 
(>i IJi', Messianic dignity and approaching 
death from the first, but outspoken on the subject, 
has naturally no difficulty in placing tlie statement 
at the tlires'liold of His luinistr^^ and it has been 
argued that this length of time between the saying 
and its quotation at the trial is historically neees- 

* The term J'lrai (Mk 1456^ cf. v.59) refers to harmonj’ of state- 
ment. Had the Evang-elist meant ‘ adequate,’ * equal to the 
ocesasion,’ he would have used ixot.\ett or some equivalent. 

t Compare the discussion of Strauss (LifeofJ'esiiSy Enq. tr. b\' 
George Eliot, § 114), who upholds its historicity a^^ainst the 
suspicions of Bretschneider. 


sary in order to explain " that hesitation and 
contradiction about the evidence of the ‘‘false 
Avitnesses,” and the extreme difficulty in procuring 
it, which both St. Matthew’s and St. Mark’s 
accounts of the trial of Christ distinctly attest’ 
(R. H. Hutton, Theological Essays, p. 228). The 
contention is unconvincing. Such a saying, if 
nttered even a day^ or two before to an excited 
crowd, would readily be caught up and twisted 
according to the sympathies or the antipathies 
of people. Words such as those of Mk w^ould 
inevitably colour it, and the passion of these utter- 
ances indicates that the mind of Jesus must have 
been concerned with the Temple and its future in 
relation to His message more deeply than our 
extant records happen to disclose. In any case, 
popular animus needed but a few days to distort 
an onlgtnnlif saying of this kind. Many versions 
of ii wouJ'i be afloat on the bubbling tide of gossip 
in the Jerusalem streets, and some of these were 
uttered by hostile lips to hostile ears before the 
Council. 

St. Mark blxmtly calls this information a piece of 
false evidence, false because it misrepresented the 
real meaning of Jesus by attributing to Him a 
revolutionary design of which He was innocent. 
It failed, owing to the disagreement of the wit- 
nesses. For some reason, which the Evjuigoli-i 
leaves unexplained, their testimonies did not tally ; 
no coherent and decisive proof could be picked out 
of their conflicting reports. St. Matthew, on the 
other hand, Avill not go thi'^ length. Not merely is 
he silent upon the disagreement of the witnesses 
(contrast Mk 14®®*®®), but he refuses to call them 
false witnesses outright. - ■ ...b may be 

implied in 26®®'® Toth - T- .!'y witness 

against Jesus probably . j, > witness. 

He lays stress upon the original desire of the 
authorities to find false witness, inipl\ ing iliai they 
would stick at nothing to secure the conviction of 
Jesus, and that they eventually managed to secure 
evidence which, being in itself blasphemous, and 
being legally corroborated by two Avitnesses (26®®”®^), 
enabled them to proceed Avith their design. St. 
Mark, who admits that the authorities av ere bent 
on coinpa— iiig Mio J(‘ath of Jesus, does not accuse 
them of tle]iber}il('l\ searching for false witness 
from ilic lir-t. rhongh he points out that even the 
evidence they secured was inadequate from a legal 
standpoint (cf. vol. i. 575-576). 

Both agree, however, that Jesus, on being 
c1ial1cng» d by the high priest, refused to answer 
the charge. He kept a dignified silence,* probably 
for the reason given in the words put by Luke into 
His mouth (22®'^*®®). It was idle to argue Avith 
those who had already made up their minds to 
find Him guilty. His stern, calm silence was a 
judgment of His so-called judges. Their malevo- 
lent prejudice deprived them of the right to de- 
mand information about His mission. The high 
priest, wffio spoke in their name, was eager, not 
to elicit the^ truth, but to make the prisoner in- 
criminate Himself as a rmzith or sacrilegious foe 
of Judaism, by ghung some explanation of the 
^leged saying. The silence of Jesus baffled and 
irritated him. It threw him out in his calcula- 
tions. There were probably some in the Conncil 
Avho were not particularly faA^ourable to the designs 
of Annas ana Caiaphas; the failure to attack 
J esus for cleansing the Temple may indicate, per- 
haps, that several members t rather approved of 

* Cf, Bushnell’s S attire and the Supernatural (ch. x.). 
t They reasoned, or might have reasoned, that the cleansing 
of the Temple would be a very unlikely act on the part of a 
reformer who designed its destruction. ” But in any case, that 
action ^ was not seriously and instantly challenged by the 
authorities (Mk 1127), and its sequel proves that no exception 
was taken to it by the religious people of the city or even by 
the Romans. 
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the act ; and it was a matter of moment to bring 
the whole Council into line against Jesus, to rouse 
every interest, sacerdotal (cf. vol. i. pp. 297-298) 
and official, in order that a unanimous verdict 
might be carried to Pilate. Furthermore, there 
was the people to consider. Jesus had sympa- 
thizers whose number was unascertained. If He 
was to be got rid of, it must be on some broad, 

serious charge ’ ’•■ 1 “ • i‘_" ' ■ ..;''d a wave of 

!<:: • *> 'i;.- ,■■■■. indignation. 

ISacerdotal -V:. < 1 ' is generally a past master 

ill the art ■. upon such jirejudices and 

organizing xiopular teeling in aid of its own ends, 
and the next move of the high priest showed no 
inconsiderable skill. He chose Ms new ground 
admirably. But it is not clear why he shifted 
his position so suddenly. Was he aware of the 
Messianic claims of Jesus and astute enough to 
use them, as a last resource, for the purpose of 
forcing some ' iswer? Or was the 

ground really ■ ‘ ' ' '• ! , it be inferred from 

the jirimitive Evangelic tradition, as reproduced by 
Mk. and Mt. alike, that the saying about the 
Temple (Mk 14®®=Mt 26®^) was held to imply a sort 
of Messianic claim* upon the part of Jesus? In 
that event, the high priest’s next question would be 
simply a further move on the line already taken. 
The former ’ v ‘ * is, upon the whole, the more 

likely of the two. But in any case the point is 
plain. Foiled by the silence of Jesus in his at- 
tempt to make capital out of the witnesses’ report, 
Caiaphas proceeds to put the straight and final 
question, ‘Art thou the Christ?^ (Mk 14®^ = Mt 
26®^, cf. Lk 22 ^® ; Mk.’s addition, ‘ the Son of the 
Blessedy is probably more original than Mt.’s 
generalized ‘the Son of God')^ It was a cate- 
gorical and crucial query. Matters were now 
brought to an issue which Jesus could not and 
would not evade. 

His answer is variously reported: ‘I am (#706 
: and yoti> will see the Son of Man seated on the 
right hand of the Power, and coming with the clouds 
of heaven ’ (*Mk 14®^) ; ‘ It is as thoto sayest (cn> et-Tras). 
Yet I tell you, in fiiUcre you will see the Son of 
Man seated on the right hand of the Foiver, and 
coming on the clouds of heaven ’ (Mt 26®’^) ; ‘ You will 
not believe if I tell you, nor will you answer if I 
question you,. But from henceforth the Son of Man 
shall he seated on the right hand of the Power of 
God ’ (Lk 22 ®'^“®®). Primarily, the saying is a remi- 
• -■(•;.!' I ■'i. ’•■n d f “die Messianic passage in 

! »' 7 has also the opening of 

Ps IIU in His mind — a psalm which in those days 
was more than once uiion His lips (cf. Mk 12^). 
So much is clear. But the details of the answer 
are not alway.s <piiic iiiLclligiblc. Thus St. Luket 
divides the question into two, and, in reply to the 
query, ‘Art thou the Son of God?'^ makes Jesus 
reply : hfxeit 'Klyere, t'rt iyd) eiyc ( 22 '^®). On the other 
han5, the Markan answer is perfectly explicit (cf. 
Menzies, The Earliest Gospel, [). 267). Jesus replies, 

' I ami St. ^lattliew, again, gives an evasive or 
ambiguous turn to the words by the phrase cn) 
etVaj, which here, as in 26^®, is commonly under- 
stood to mean a qualified affirmative. The person 
addressed rcjilies in the sense of the questioner. 

' You say so. I will not contradict you.’ ‘ I answer 
you out of your own lips.’ Eecently, however, 
Chwolson, followed by Merx, N. Schmidt {The 
Prophet of Nazareth, p. 287), and others, has 

* The reconstruction of the Temple in the new age was one 
vor\ :1 0 MH'Orfliryjf to «oriie circles of pre-ChrLstian 

.li.'hr-iri ((‘r. I'lioch etc.; JLJoussct, Relfpior des Jvdeiitiniia, 

226 f.). 

t The avoidance of God’s name, in accordance with Je^\'ish 
usage, is, as O. Holtzmann points out (Li'/e of Jesus, pp. 164, 
475), ‘ a stronir point in favour of The soundness of our tradition.’ 

t ‘ 77?.i Pnu'rr ’ of Mk. and ^It. is more original than Lk.’s 
explanatory x>hrase. 
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chnllciiged the interp’-ciJill'-:' of the phrase as a 
Kabbinic form 01 aihrmacion ; instead of being 
equivalent to the Latin dixisti, it is held to be really 
a denial. This is most unlikely, to judge from the 
context; and even liiigui-ricahy, 1 3a] man has 

sho\vn ( Words of Jesus, p. 3u9 1 . ),'it is unnecessary.^ 

But, minor discrepancies apart, the answer re- 
veals three cardinal traits of Jesus : His courage 
iu confessing the Messianic vocation, when death 
was the inevitable consequence ; His serene con- 
fidence in the success of His cause upon earth ; and 
His admission that only the future could unfold 
the real meaning of His Person.f The last point 
is to he noted specially. The high priest’s question 
was so contrived as to make any answer fatal, 
whether negative or affirmative. In the one case, 
Jesus would lose all His influence and authority ; 
in the other. He would be liable to judgment as a 
pretender. But Jesus realized that even a bare af- 
firmative would be misleading, since His Messianic 
vocation was widely different from what the ordin- 
ary expectation imagined. Hence the fuller state- 
ment, wrung from the tension and passionate faith 
of His soul. The words seized on by the Council 
were those («• His claim to sit at the 

right hand of ;i'o Fowc-, but it must not be in- 
ferred J from this that the charge of constructive 
blasphemy for which Jesus was condemned was 
dissociated from His Messianic claims. The con- 
tention that such claims were not blasphemous in 
themselves all depends on the character of the 
XDerson who made them. The Council considered 
themselves, rightly ^ or wrongly, absolved from 
entering into any minute examination of the con- 
duct and aims of Jesns.§ On that their minds 
were already made up, as His arrest shows. The 
attitude of Jesus to the Law and the Temple and 
the cherished religious traditions of Judaism left 
no doubt in their minds that He was a dangerous 
person, in whom it would he superfluous to look 
for any Messianic criteria. His pro.-iiTn])!.ioTi in 
clainiiiig Messianic honour was in it-olf blfi<pJiemy 
of a cai'ical order, as it involved a Miper'^e.-.^ion df 
the Mosaic Law, and His words now corroborated 
the imx)ression already made by His actions that 
He was a discredited pretender to Divine rank, 
and a false and disloyal prophet. In short, the 
verdict of the historian, as Holtzmann puts it, must 
be: ‘Jesus confessed Himself to be Messiah, was 
condemned as a false Messiah, and executed as 
a prctcmli r.’ H 

Caiaphas had now gained his point. He had in- 
duced Jesus to convict Hiniself out of His own 
mouth, and with a pious gesture of horror (cf. 2 K 
22 ^^, 1 Mac 11 ^, Is 37^ etc.) he professes himself 
at once shocked by the blasphemy of the Galilsean, 
and satisfied with the result of iii> inlLiTogfilbuj. 
He appeals theatrically to the ( <Miricil if ibb- nou 
enough evidence, and \ ^ s b--. agree. 

The condensed and i - x c . .■ ■ ■ the report 
makes it impossible for us to be sure whether this 
verdict was as premature and illegal as it appears 
to be, and whether the irregularities w’ere held to 

*Cf. H. Holtzanann, Das isessiau'rl-* Je.-ni, 

(1907), pp. 29-31, as against M rt <lr‘’s -'(Ion M -‘.-.'las^cJhjhnnis, 

74f.) that the phrase ‘ Son of God’ mnst be taken in a meta- 
physical, noT in a theocratic sense. 

t Bengel, on Mt 26^54, has one of his fine commenteJ : ad- 

versissimis quibusque rebus sunvtms fines eidtusque irdnieri, 

, t * If’ 'if - ‘if “V' '■ r if 

, v- ' ' ■ . 1 '.- ■'*. who omits Mk 1461-62 in order to support 

this readTingof i lu rv nh ’s;. Rm ' do< s not foMow the silence 
of .Jesus very jipilc : ih* l)!n-preni\ more iiaiuralJy oon- 
necLcdwiTh Liic -v’-ir.dih'or'Aiird ntierariee ot Jesu.^ ihfin v\ith 
the divergent vx i)or' - of i lu' wii ru -ir-es, and Lk.’s i-rs rei erriuMTos 
otiTcZ is probablv a correct gloss. 

$ Cf. Mk 27. 

Das Messianischp Timntssfsein JesxL (1907), pp. 35-36, 
wliere the various views of recent critics on this point are 
adequatelv summarized. For the punishment of a false prophet, 
see Dt 131-5 1820 - 22 . 
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be justified by tbe • , v“.( \ which had trans- 
pired. The Evange'.o i ' ■.•ci was naturally 
more concerned with the result than with the 
precise processes of the trial. In any case, hoAV- 
ever, it is unmistakable that the priests had now 
got what they wanted. They had secured from 
Jesus a confession which was nominally equivalent 
to a blasphemous claim (on this see voL i. pp. 209- 
210 ), derogatory to the Divine Being. But we are 
in the dark as to how far the ordinary forms of 
jurisprudence were observed, whether the witnesses 
were cautioned buroni giv ing evidence, whether the 
case for the defciu-si lir^i of all opened, and so 

forth. The ■ V- . ooint is that Jesus was 

condemned ■■ - ■ blasphemy. To convict 

Him of claiming lo ue Messiah, and ' 
with that, would not have aj)pealed tc 
cees. More was needed, and this was supplied by 
the fact of Jesus, a Galilsean peasant, with revolu- 
tionary views upon the eultus, daring to claim for 
Himself Messianic honours, and thus threatening 
to supersede the sacrosanct legal system of 
Judaism. 

{&) Jesus before Pilate (Mk 15^"-^=Mt 27^‘®^=Lk 
231 - 25 ^ jn 1828-19^®). — If the proceedings before the 
Jewish Council strained even the letter of justice, 
those before the Roman authorities show little or no 
attempt whatsoever to try the prisoner judicially. 
Jesus does not appear to have been legally tried 
before Pilate. The Roman governor, after the 
first turn in the case, seems b* bn v c !>'■( ■> pnij ip/.T;/ 
anxious to discover the most p* •!] : i<- • »f a* . 

as well as to thwart the authorities. His sense of 
justice was overborne by considerations of personal 
advantage and civil prudence. But he was not 
driven to this end without reluctance, and the 
record of the proceedings, which took place in the 
open-air in front of his palace or tribunal, is of 
considerable !)>>'( liologicjil interest. 

The first plia-«e of rlui nrial before Pilate is the 
procurator’s dismissal of 1 ■■ c - T /•••*«' '> 

brought aiiainstJe^us b’ 1 ! ■■ .‘.m .■ 

ally fixed upon the political rather than the re- 
ligious side of the Messianic claim as the more 
likely to carry weight with the governor. 

According to one tradition,t Pilate takes the 
initiative by asking Jesus if He is really the king 
of the Jews. The question breathes pity and con- 
tempt and wonder. This forlorn Galilsean peasant 
(cri; emphatic) a claimant of royalty ! The quiet 
reply is, o-i) Xiyets (cf, vol. i. 931^). To the subse- 
quent outburst of accusation from the Jewish 
leaders, Jesus vouchsafes no reply; nor will He 
even deign to interpret His silence to the astonished | 
procurator. Plainly, this is a very abridged version 
of the actual facts, and we turn for fuller details 
to Luke. According to hi^ account, the Jewish 
authorities push forward with their accusation 
before Pilate has time to speak, and the charge 
is threefold : He is accused of being a seditious 
agitator, of forbidding the payment of tribute to 
the Roman empemr, and of claiming to be ^Christ, 
a king.’ A political charge is thus cleverly foisted 
into the religious complaint, and the procurator, 
\yho would have nothing to do with a vague accusa- 
tion, naturally fixes on the third point, asking 

J esus (as in the other tradition) if He is really the 

v riplo fiho-it nitering the Prsetorium is 
not^ by IV) 7r:h (l.b*-'*) with deliberate meaning. 

In me light of the Christian interpretation, it acquired a 
smistcT ‘Polluting their souls with blood, they 

dare not pol'ru, i''cir bodies b> breach of outer etiquette. . . \ 
Men must have some scrap of conscienee left to hide them from 
themselves. TuAvard derTeu'-'Mi . unt principled action, are atoned 
for by outer <!('C‘onim ’ (Ih'iih, of John, ii. 135) 

f The Fouriii ( ] y-SO/liia* St. Matthew (2711), here 

follows the f*ondf-n--td Mnrkan trridition (152), leaving it un- 
explained how Pilate had come to hear of the accusation of 
royalty, but implying that Jesus had not heard the priests 
laying this information before the governor. 

king of the Jews. Luke’s account 
a better sense here than the other, !'■■ ■, r\pL =: - 
how Pilate came to put his question ; whereas, in 
the evidence of Mk 152=Mt27^^ there is nothing 
to account for ■ "■ ‘ eizing this point at all. 

That the cliarg- , . .i. ■ . was astute but unjust 

needs no jiroof (cf. vol. i. p. 246^). The Gospels 
show how scrupulously Jesus kept clear of abetting 
the fanatical hatred of Rome felt by many of His 
fellow-countrymen, and probabh' it was this refusal 
to side with them which secretly iii-tigiil un their 
plan of attack- At any rate, as Renan observes, 

‘ Conservative religious bodies do not generally 
shrink from calumny.’ To refute the charge was 
superfluous in the eyes of Jesus. His silence did 
all that was necessary ; it repudiated the ac- 
cusation. 

The silence of Jesus before Pilate was due to moral reasons. 

Br. Salmon, in his posthumous work, The Ruman Element in 
i '7 7. 512), prefers, indeed, to attribute it to 

ir. ‘ ‘ ■ . . , 1 - . ■ ■ ■ w - 

ous day, of the si p'l u 

tormentors, His physical frame was incapable of conducting a 
discussion. And we could sufficiently account for Pilate’s 
unwiUingness to condemn, if he perceived tt 
whom so much accusation was brought was 
a word in His own defence. In this choice between Jesus and 
Barabbas, might he not feel that the more dangerous enemy to 
Osesar was the man in vigorous health who had already taken 

• ■ ■■ ‘ which many lives had been lost, and 

. ^ ^ b, who seemed unable to speak, much 

less to act. And if he had no trust in the loyalty of the Jewish 
advisers, might he not have even suspected that they were 
willing to sacrifice one whom the^ ■ ‘ ' ■ ' ■ ‘ a order 

to save the life of one who would • ■ What- 
ever may be thought of the psy ' > in the 

latter part of this paragraph, the opening sentence does not seem 
adequate to the facts. Even when wearied (46^-), Jesus would 
not allow fatigue to prevent Him from speaking, if utterance 
were necessaiy. If He was silent, it was because He was 
unwilling, not because He felt unable. Besides, the impression 
left by the record of the last two days of the life of Jesus is 

TT'- 1 1 n been considerable. Upon 

Lhe whole, unea, lu is aeeuiess 10 aitribute His silence before 
Pilate to any other reason than a belie" *’■ .1 ui of 

innocence were useless, coupled, as that ■ .v;. : , dm 

consciousness of truth which left no room for even a vestige of 
anxiety about the ultimate success of His cause. 

The impression made by Jesus upon Pilate 
started a series of attempts upon the part of the 

■■■■ . ' to extricate himself and hxs prisoner 

■ ■ • ^ situation created by the rancour of the 

Jewish authorities. Three separate movements 
were made by him in this direction. The first 
was to change the venue of the trial ; for Herod 
as a Galilsean might he expected to judge this 
Galilsean peasant more fairly than the Jerusalem 
authorities. After this device had failed, Pilate 
tried to get behind the priests, and l-> the 

better feelings of the people when by 

sacerdotal and ecclesiastical intrigues ; surely a 
Messiah would be popular, he argued, recoil cut uig 
the hot patriotism of the nation. Bub, to his 
disgust and dismay, Barabbas was preferred to 
Jesus, Finally, as a last resource, he tried to 
work on their pity, now that their ■ > ' 1 1 - s 

out of the question; he presented <» !i- i 1 , 

with the bloody marks of scourging upon Him, as 
an object to excite compassion (Jn 19“')* This 
again proved of no avail, and with its collapse 
Pilate saw the disappearance of the last chance of 
rescuing the prisoner. Such is, in rough outline, 
the scheme of events which we can recover from a 
careful scrutiny of the extant records. 

St. Luke, indeed, makes Pilate at once pronounce 
Jesus innocent (23^). But this is far too ,'ibrnpt. 

TI 1 C probabilii y is that (Mk 15®‘®=Mt iho 

pj*i<i.'it '5 and clJci-) continued to heap fresh accusa- 
tions upon Him, and that His silence under the 
strain of calumny roused Pilate’s astonishment. 

The procurator was evidently puzzled to know 
what to do with this prisoner. For though silence 
may have been equivalent, in Roman law, to a 
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confession of guilt, lie was unwilling to pronounce 
sentence in this case without some further evidence, 
and the invectives of the Jewish authorities did 
not point to any conclusive or reliable ground for 
arriving at a judgment. The very silence of 
Jesus, as Keim properly observes, impressed the 
ji!-. .< ,i-\ I)" more than the eager, noisy vehemence 
of !!’■ . ‘He did not infer guilt or 

; ■■ ■■ ■ ■■ silence, as the official and 

imperious consciousness even of a mild Pliny the 
Younger was apt so quickly to do : an evidence 
this of Pilate^s intelligence, and still more of the 
impression rruAi. •(■.■; by the Lord even when He 
uttered no I“. the midst of this perplexity 

the word ‘Galilee,’ flung up on the torrent of 
invective, ■ . . ' ' ’ ' ear. He seemed to see a 

chance of ■ nself , and perhaps of helping 

Jesus. I- ■ .1 ■ . had been guilty of crime 

within the borders of Galilee, plainly Herod 
Antipas was the man to deal with Him ; he might 
be more impartial, too, than the local priests and 
scribes. Besides, it was a politic attention to 
Antipas. So the procurator gladly dismissed his 
prisoner to the Galilsean tetrarch, only too relieved 
to be quit, as he hoped, of this inconvenient 
responsibility. But this change of venue was 
futile. It was not exactly illegal, for, as has been 
observed, the words of Lk 23“^ are probably intro- 
duced too early ; the other Gospels know nothing 
of such an acquittal at this point. But it did not 
help Pilate. The crafty Herod was shy of touching 
any charge of majestas. As Mr. Taylor Innes puts 
it, ‘ the Idumean fox dreaded the lion’s paw, vmile 
very willing to exchange courtesies with the lion’s 
deputy.’ 

The transference of Jesus to Herod (cf. vol. i. 722) is one of St. 
Luke’s special contributions to the story of the Passion ( 23 S- 16 , 
cf. Ac 427). Whether taken from oral tradition (cf. Justin 
Martyr, Dial. 103) or from the Jewish Christian source (note 
the technical Jewish xp^er^h .*«?■.; 'w- Messiah, 232) which 
some critics trace below his ii goes back to the 

memories of the Christians who belonged to the Herodian 
entourage (cf. 83 94)^ and ought never to have been suspected by 
a sane criticism. No satisfactory motive for its invention can 
be adduced.* St. Luke (13^) was perfectly aware that, when it 

suited his ' ■ ■ 

The autho" ■ , • ' . .. > 

The presei ^ 

(v.iO) is, at hrsu signu, certainly a uimcuicy ; it migni suggest 
that here, as perhaps at 22^2 (cf. 2266)^ the historian has gone 
too far in emphasizing the activity of the Jewish authorities. 
But it is just possible that they feared to let the prisoner out 
of their sight. Herod was not to be relied on. He might take 
it into his head to release Jesus out of spite or caprice, as Pilate 
had threatened to do, and with relentless t vigour some of the 
authorities may have kept on the track of their victim. The 
omission of 2310-12 in the Sina* * “ > ■ i ■«* m i-* 1 ' ' due 

to harmonizing tendencies. < ? ■ . a “■< ' a mate 

ground for excising it (so Wellhausen t) as a later gloss, for 
even if the inferior reading, ‘ I sent him (Jesus) to Mm (Herod)* 
be adopted, it does not necessarily imply that the authorities 
were not luxscnt at Herod's examination. Pilate is not giving 
them fresli intormation. He is simply rehearsing the facts of 
the case in a semi-formal fashion. 

St. Luke does not exaggerate the share of Herod 
in Christ’s death, as does the later Gospel of Peter, 
which makes Antipas sentence the prisoner form- 
ally. The historian simply bvin;:'- out the idle 
curiosity of the tetrarch. § Tin; uioclvi ry of Jesus, 
in which he is said even to have participated him- 
self, was probably due to irritation at his failure 
to elicit any answer from the prisoner. Herod’s 
wounded dignity and bafiled curiosity were up in 
arms to take a* petty vengeance (cf. vol. i. 454^), 
and both he and Pilate were consoled for their 
trouble and annoyance by getting their feud 

* The ordinary theory that Herod is made the representative 
of Judaism, to exculpate pj.'jfirii-ni (riiau'). eontradicts 23i'’>. 

t There is a dramatic foru>-p-; bci\\<‘eri the two uses of this 
Lukan term ilravea? here and in Ac 

X He deserts here his favourite I) (avETstt-J/a yas irpls 
ctvrov). Compare, against him, Blass in The Philology of the 
GospelSy pp. 183-184. 

§ Bengei’s caustic comment on v.s is : * Potentes minus 
obvium habuere Jesum: et illi solent esse ultimi in cognos- 
oendis rebus regni dei.* 


patched up and their mutual jurisdiction recog- 
nized. Their treatment of Jesus gave each the 
opporl-.inity of a politic and inexpensive generosity. 

I’lla:*'- il'on, according to Luke, proposes a weak 
compromise (23^®'^®). To appease the Jews he will 
scourge this harmless fanatic, Jesus, before re- 
leasing Him ; for release Him he must, as His 
guilt has not been proven. The innocence of Jesus 
seems to be formally pronounced. Herod’s refusal 
to convict Him gives Pilate the tardy courage to 
acquit the prisoner before His accusers, but it does 
not lend him couz'age to carry out the strict legal 
consequences of the decision. Utilitarian motives 
come into play.* Tin ■ alizes that he 

must try to conciliate . ■ Jews. Since 

his offer to scourge Je-^ii'^ is ignoiniiiionsly rejected, 
some other compromise must be devised." 

Here all the Gospels come into line, wdth an 
account of Pilate’s next attempt to save Jesus, 
this time at the expense of Barabbas (see Bae abbas 
and Insurrection), though St. Luke less happily 
omits all reference to the custom of releasing a 
prisoner, and makes the idea of L , ” 
with the Jews (23^*^), not with 
Matthew inserts a piece of very secondary tradition 
about Pilate’s wife (27^^, cf, vol. i. p. 495) in order 
the governor’s hesitation, as well as to 
: L I '■ i ( malice of the J ews into relief. A further 
addition t of St. Matthew is the dramatic incident 
of Pilate washing his hands before the people, and 
proclaimirig his innocence of the judici^ crime 
\\]ii<‘h 1 bey were bent on perpetrating (27-'**-®),t 
The incident may be St. Matthew’s anecdotal way 
of depicting the idea of the Jews’ real responsibility 
for the death of Jesus. In any case, once the 
people deliberatol\‘ jM-efer P>{irabbas, Pilate plainly 
throws ofl' all re^pon-Lbilii \ for all that follows. 
Probably the revelation of Christ’s unpopularity § 
removed the last scruple of conscience which he 
felt. Why should he endanger his position and 
risk a tumult among the people for the sake of a 
Galilsean dreamer who had not a single adherent 
to stand by Him ? Pilate could aftbrd to thwart 
the priests, perhajDS, but it was another matter 
when the people asserted their wishes. 

In response to his half-perplexed, half-ironical 
inquiry as to what, then, is to be done with Jesus 
the so-called Christ, the reply (unanimous, accord- 
ing to Mt 27^^) is, ‘ Crucify him.^ Carlyle, in the 
sixth of U • r. ■ . Pamphlets, takes this to 

he an i" i *. absurdity of universal 

suffrage. ‘ Can it be proved that since the 
beginning of the world there was ever given a 
universal vote in favour of the worthiest man or 
thing ? I have always understood that true worth 
in any department was diflicult to recognize ; that 
the worthiest, if he appealed to universal suffrage, 
would have but a poor chance. . . . Alas, Jesus 
Christ asking the Jews what He deserved, was 
not the answer. Death on the gallows I ’ _ But the 
point of the incident is not quite this. The 
Markan tradition, followed by Matthew (27^°= 
Mk 15^^), indicates the responsibility of the priests 
rather than of the people. The latter were in- 

Compare the defence of the pjovcriior’s action in Sir Janies 
Stephen’'- Lioerlif, Equality. Fraleruity, p. SSL It is not a 
bench on which historical criticism will be content to rest for 
long. See Zimmermann’s Histor. Wert der (Utesten TJeberl. 
(loor.) p. 1S4 f. 

1 Besides the aooonnT of Judas (273fl’-; cf. vol. i. 911); on these 
fragments of Palestinian Jewish tradition see W. 0. Allen’s 
*St. Matthew’ (ICC), p. 315. ‘When tmth is in danger,’ said 
Dr. John Ker, ‘the conduct of many is to wash their hands in 
Pilate’s basin of weak neutrality ; but they only soil the water, 
and do not cleanse their hands.’ 

t Note the intentional repetition of vusTi o’X^sirBe from 274. 

§ The opposition of the people to Pilate’s raggestion may 
have been dne in part to his own unpopiilaritj’. TTie Jews 
would readily lake aiiv opportunitv of thwarting a proposal 
from one who had so repeatedly defied their prejudices and 
religious tastes. 
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stigated by the sacerdotal authorities, who were 
afraid of Pilate’s appeal, and jealous^ of the pos- 
sible ■ ■jI: “vy v-’-.' h Jesus might win among the 
crowi.. V -oi' !■•!;_ ;. they worked — how, we are 
not told — upon tlie 'passions of the mob, religious 
and political. The result was a wild outcry for 
the release of Barabbas, which at once showed 
Pilate that Jesus was not a favourite of the people, 
but merely a discredited provincial. 

The general outline of the closing scene, despite 
variations in detail, is fairly distinct. Pilate allows 
himself to be overborne by the popular clamour. 
Finding tliat his attempts to expostulate with the 
mob are fruitless, he at last lets them have their 
own way, the fatal words e^ekevcry els 

crravp6v {ib " * * * § r ■ , 

Before ordering the prisoner off to the death 
which, in Roman law, must immediately follow the 
capital sentence, he bids the lictor, /, lictor, conliga 
ma7i2ts^JlagelUs verberctior ; Jesus is then subjected 
to the scourging which preceded, in Roman usage,! 
the last act of the death punishment. Such at 
least, according to one tradition (Mk 15^®=Mt27^®), 
was the significance of the t-coiirging ; it was a mere 
accessory to the crucifixion. In Luke, it occuiues 
an earlier and a different position, as we have seen, 
whilst X in the Fourth Gospel (19^*-) it forms part 
of the mockery, and issues in Pilate’s presentation 
of Jesus to the people in order to excite a pity or 
a contempt which might allay their malice. This 
is probably correct. In closely associating the 
scourging witii the mockery, though not in placing 
them prior to the formal condemnation, the Fourth 
Evangelist is following the IMarkan tradition. He 
rightly brings out the third and last appeal of 
POate, before the final sentence is pronounced. 
But for the details of this bloody punishment we 
must look outside the Gospels. All four eschew 
any harrowing pictures of the scene. The simple 
and sober mention of the fact is all that the 
tradition has preserved. 

(c) Tl> *' i^g of Jesus (see CROWN OF THORNS, 
Mockmjv, Rrr.f), Thorns). — That Jesus was in- 
sulted and ill-treated during the course of ^ His 
trial is a fixed part of the Evangelic tradition,§ 
but it is uncertain when and where the cruel sport 
took place. According to one tradition (Mk 14®® 
= Mt 26®“' ®®} it followed the condemnation by the 
Sanhedrin ; either the bystanders (| or the servants 

* This ill-will (Mk 1510 =Mt 2718) towards one who had chal- 
lenged their vested interests and ecclesiastical authority was 
patent to Pilate (cL vol. i. 521 1, and Lidgett’s Spiritual Prin- 
ciple of the Atonement^ p. 11 f.). As we know from the record 
of his previous conflict with the Jews, he took an insolent 
delight in humiliating them, which had thrice led to an even 
more humiliating surrender upon his own part. The trial 
of Jesus gave him another chance of thwarting the authorities. 
But he had learned prudence by this time. He would use Jesus 
as far as possible to exasperate the Jews, but he would have 
hi b'- jirisoner to safeguard his own 

crcd-i and , par. i<‘:.!ar > when he found that the 

C.r'Via’i ’.MIS n'lpr^p-iI.Lr 1 1'.'ii.-f,*’. 

t Thus ’.’u- Jc'rt.'. cangh. outside Jerusalem during the siege 
by Titus ^ were first scourged, then tormented with all kinds of 
torture before they died, and were crucified opposite the walls 
of the city ’ (Jos. BJ v. xi. 1). 

t Perhaps founding on the hint of Lk 2322 , where it is part 
of Pilaie’a 3ug£re?ted coinproiuiso. The position of the scourg- 
ing. ^\’ith The subsequenr Pcr‘> HoTno incident (Jn 191-8- 4f.), fs 
rightly assigned by the Founh Evangelist. 

§ How far iiii- lMrli(h)M bus been affected by the natural 
desire (cf- -\<j l'-, conform the sufferings of Jesus to such 

OT prophecies as Is .-)0Of. (cf. Mic 51), it is impossible to deter- 
mine, Even Matthew, with his predilection for discovering 
fulfilment of prophecy, does not refer to such passages. The 
likelihood is, as Strauss admits (§ 128), that while Jesus was 
actually maltreated as the Evangelists record, ‘their descrip- 
tions are modelled on „ ■. bi.*"’. v hen once Jesus 

appeared as a sufferer a; >1 in 'trcrr- I d- r-o’ , were applied to 
Him.* 

II Apparently including even some of the councillors them- 
selves — a trait of Oriental passion which, in view of Jos. BJ 
VI. V. 3, is not to be taken as a touch of the Evangelic tradition 
inconsistent with the dignity of the authorities. Wellhausen 
thinks Mt.’s version ( = high priests) is original. 


of the high priest or the cbancillors (Mt.) blind 
folded Him, spat in His face, and rained blows 
upon Him,* asking Him with jeers to prophesy 
who struck Him. St. Luke (22®^-®®) more accu- 
rately places this horseplay during the nocturnal 
interval between His arrest and the assembling of 
the Council in the morning, when no responsible 
j)arties were present to i)revent vulgar iiiui-'iii ics 
being heaped on the defenceless prisoner. ^ bt. Luke 
also narrates (23^^) that Herod and. ^his troops 
treated their prisoner with ■■ : 'b ’yJi'iTle as a 
soi-disant king; and, when . ■■''■.'.v: of the 

Herod interview is accepted as historical, there is 
no reason to doubt that such violence may have 
been inflicted, unless Luke is held to have trans- 
ferred to Herod the mockery which the earlier 
tradition (Mk 15^®'“®, Mt 27-^'^^) ascribes to Pilate. 

This second mockery consisted in the troops 
arraying Jesus in a scarlet military mantle, 
spitting on Him (in caricature of the kiss of 
homage), crowning Him with thorns, putting a 
reed in His hand, and paying mock deference to 
Him.! Then, heating Hitn unmercifully, they 
stripped Him of this finery, and reclothed Him 
in His own garments. ‘ In our time, when a man 
has been sentenced to death, we do not think it 
right to add to his sufferings by preliminary 
torture ; but it was not so in former days ; if 
bystanders, in their i m.; , i.»n added to what 
had been sentenced by the judge, all this was 
looked upon as no more than giving the criminal 
his deserts ; and this volunteered addition to the 
judge’s sentence was no doubt the severest part 
of the penalty.’ ^ The rough treatment of Jesus, 
however, by the soldiers of Pilate took place within 
the barracks. As it was aimed at the nation 
through the person of Jesus, it was not politic to 
conduct it in the open air. 

The mockery of Jesus was thus twofold. That 
inflicted by the Jews was meant for Jesus the 
prophet ; that of the Roman soldiers, as of Herod’s 
Syrian troops, was occasioned by His pretensions 
to be a king. He was ill-treated, as He was con- 
demned and crucified, for being a royal pretender. 
There is no reason to suppose that the second 
mockery is an unhistorical echo of the former, or 
that even the former is (Brandt, Eimngel. gesch, 
p. 69 f. ) constructed elaborately out of Old testa- 
ment suggestions. But a more real x>roblem has 
been raised, in recent years, with regard to the 
meaning of the mockery. Several scholars § have 
attempted to find, in the details of this incident, 
allusions to t}ie mock coronation which preceded 
the grotesque Saturnalia of the Sacsean festival 
in ancient Babylonia, — celebrated throughout Asia 

*■ Professor Burkitt (The Go'pel ~ , T* ‘ ‘ , 

pp. 51-53) holds th^t 7‘U iff-Tsv h t«/, - ' ' ■ ■ \ 

addition of the Evang-elist, and that the real meaning of Mk 
1468 is that the face of Jesus was covered because He was form- 
nlTy cniidf !<un.d (E-t 7'). Bi!. it' rlrl- the blindfolding 

’.•.onkl iun.'fdi.'.ul . lo.l ih, f'or'lcm'.'ill-),". whereas the spit- 
ting intervenes, showing that horseplay had begun. Besides, 
Luke’s version corroborates the Markan view as reproduced 
in Matthew, a’^ 1 ■ of his harmonizing touches, 

which smooth 'i . d '1 .» and Matthew into a graphic 

and intelligible i-i vr n omits the blindfoiding in 
Mk 1485 (with I) . ‘ in his view of the context 

(see above), imp - i r ■'i.'iesying of Jesus was to be 

about the destru' ■' ■' <■' T ■ ;■ 

t A similar grim jest was practised by the Mediterranean 
pWio- n;».)M Jisiv Poman citizen whom ilKy ciii>tnr< d, Plutarch 
(I'iftf P-'—p. xx’v.) describes how they jiffc.'Kd lo he struck 
with terror, droniicd <'n rheir Icnees before him, threw a toga 
round him, and linally nuulc a\\.'iy with him. 

t Salmon, The Human Element in the GospeU (p. 606). The 
soldiers were probably seizing the opportunity to vent their 
contempt for the Jews, quite as much as to express personal 
animosity towards Jesus. 

§ J. G. Frazer, GoMea Bough^y ii. 24 f., 253 f,, iii. 150 f. Wend- 
land, in his paper on Jesus as a Sa’i.rMabim king (TT^rnh's, 
1898, pp. 175-179), thinks that the Romiin iroops ridic iled I Inn 
in the farcical garb of Saturn ; li'ir liio late Ac'a of I)a-M» trio 
martyr are too nnrelialile to serve as evidence ror this period, 
even had ihe Romans been tolerant of human sacrifices. 
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Minor in connexion with the worship of the 
Persian goddess Anaitis, — where, in the course of 
othoi' *a condemned prisoner was arrayed 

in i’<)\jil jirriro, only in the end to he stript of his 
borrowed finery, scourged, and hanged or cruci- 
fied.’ Another theory (advocated by Reich in 
his essay on Der Kbnig mit der Dornerkroyie, 1905) 
casts back to the popular buffoonery which accom- 
panied the mimes, e.g. at Alexandria (cf. Philo, 
in Flacc. 5-6, quoted by Grotius in this connexion), 
while Mr. W. K. Paton (in ZNTW, 1901, 339-341) 
further points out that the trait of a triple cruci- 
fixion reflects the Persian custom of crucifying a 
pretender or usurper upon three crosses. It is, of 
course, quite possible that two robbers were cruci- 
fied with J esus simply because no more happened 
to be in prison at the moment ; but, in view of this 
custom, it seems not unlikely that the number of 
victims, like the mock homage paid previously to 
one of them, may have been determined by some 
hazy notion of imitating a pagan bit of ritual. 

The un- Jewish character of these m’i!--**: ^ 

of the crucifixion would certainly '■ . d-. 

relish to the soldiers’ contemptuous pleasure in 
crucifying a caricature of a Jewish monarch.* 
But, while the possibility of this may be granted, 
i' i' hni'.i— iblo it^ regard the Gospel accoimts as 
' T- V - of any such pagan custom, 

i •' '‘Hi; ’■ 'iM;.., -Ii'-us was not crucitied on three 

crosses, nor was His death taken as an offering. 
Again, Dr. Prazer’s identification of Purim with 
Sacma is too precarious f to support firmly the 
inference that Jesus perished as a Haman at this 
Jewish festival ; nor did it require any. coarse 
pagan rite to stimulate military horseplay among 
soldiers, even although they may have been, like 
Herod’s Syrian troops, familiar with such customs, 
or had been, like Pilate’s Roman Icgion-s. stationed 
at one time on the EuphrjjL('< wlicrc LIk'. rites in 
<^uestion may have survived. It is extremely un- 
likely that such a confusion of Saesea mth the 
Jemsh festivals should have arisen, or that any 
reminiscence of the Alexandrian outburst should- 
have prompted the records of the horseplay at 
Jerus^em.i See, further, art. Mockery. 

pu'Tiff'jLcee, (Mk 1465, Jn 1822 ) ig a blow inflicted with the open 
hand (cf. Field’s Notes on the Transl. of the NT, p. 105). This 
is the most proba' ■■ ■■ ‘h .u' (’ d 

of the reading in ■ i- -t/ziiK-r' 

or sAflt^ov) introdi.-’ * . i ■ * <> rci a* •» 

sense. 

4. Special points in the NT narratiYes.— Most 
of the characteristic features in the various reports 
of the trial Iiav(‘ nlroady been noted, but it remains 
for us to glance briefly at the Evangelic records 
one by one. The Petrine tradition in Mk. (cf. 
Bennett in Expositor, Dec. 1906, p. 545 f.) is 
substantially reproduced in Mt., most of whose 
additions are of secondary historical * 

St. Luke, again, appears to have access '.si 

source for this part of his narrative, while the 
Fourth Gospel presents a problem of peculiar in- 
tricacy, since its record of the Passion contains 
not merely elements which in form and content are 
plainly due to the writer’s underlying religious 
aims, but also one or two passages which are either 
modelled upon the Lukan tradition or due to a 
good source which may have been known, at an 
earlier period, independently to St. Luke himself. 

St. Mt.’s omission of the blindfolding of Jesus 
(26®®' is certainly remarkable, but it merely 
gives another view of the scene. We see Jesus 
pulled hither and thither by a crowd of exasperated 

* Of. "the present writer’s remarks in the Hibbert JoumcU 
(l&OS), p. 7751 

t 01 Andrew Lang’s criticism in Magic and Religion, pp. 
761, 2001 

t This is well put by Dr. J. Geffcken in Hermes (1906), p. 
2201, and by Vollmer in ZNTW (1905) 194-198, criticising 
Reich. 


fanatics, twisted from side to side, knocked about, 
struck behind His back, and jeeringly invited to 
guess who struck Him. The blindfolding makes 
the picture more dramatic, but not more izitelligible. 
On the other hand, the introduction of oi 7rpe attire pot 
in 27^"' (cf. 27*^^), and of rby XeyofMcyop XpLcrop (27‘^), 
is probably due to the author’s characteristic desire 
to accentuate the Jewish details, while changes 
such as the omission of Mark’s favourite ijp^apro 
(2667. 71 27^9), or the substitution of aorists for im- 
perfects (26®®* 27^®' ^^), are simply literary and 

stylistic, adding nothing to the real sense of the 
narrative. Evidently the author or editor of 
Matthew had not access to any wider channel of 
authentic information than he found in the IMarkan 
tradition. At one point it is possible that the 
canonical text of Mark has even been enriched from 
Matthew, for the words o ea-rev irpair^piov (Mk 15^®), 
as Prof. Menzies {Tho Earliest Gospel, p. 276) after 
Brandt observes, do noil ring ^ to make Mark’s 
narrative clearer, but raihor the opposite, and may 
have crept in first as a gloss on the inaL-gin from 
Matthew, where the statement aiqiear^ to ])e that 
the soldiers took Jesus off* to another building, viz. 
to the print oriur.i, and collected there the whole 
cohort.’ JSeo Blas-s in ExpT x, [1899] 185 f. 

A much more significant and complex character 
belongs to the Lukan narrative. Thus the freedom 
with which the historian has treated the IMarkan 
narrative* may be gathered from the fact that his 
order, in the opening scenes of the trial (denials of 
Peter, mockery of Jesus, examination of Jesus), 
(i\.‘ictl\ reverses that of the earlier Gospels. He 
aUo iorgoi." to mention that any evidence f was 
laid against Jesus (cf. 22®®), or that Jesus 'vvas ever 
bound — a point on which the Fourth F.\.‘iiigeli-L is 
more correct (Jn 18^^). Furthermore, he omits all 
reference to the saying about the destruction of 
the Temple, though it was plainly known to him 
(cf. Ac 6^^). P-f'«-ih]v an ‘apologetic’ motive 
nnderl.ay tl lis ijh:. If Luke, writing after 

the destruction of the Temple, viewed it as a 
Divine judgment upon Isram, ‘which might be 
regarded as inflicted by Jesus Himself, he might 
wish to avoid saying that the testimony ’ of the wit- 
nesses ‘was false,’ and so left out the entire inquiry 
before the Council {EBi 1772). The attempt to 
trace an ‘apologetic’ element in 23^^, as though this 
meant the pact of Judaism and paganism against 
Christianity (cf. Ac 4^), is rather beside the mark, 
however. Herod considered Jesus quite beneath 
his notice, no danger was to be apprehended from 
Him ; He was beneath hatred, though not below’ 
coiitomik. Nor did Pilate regard the prisoner 
w i ! h CTi ri I i i It is indubitable, on the other hand, 

that St. Luke views the conduct of the people at 
this point in a more severe light than the other 
Gospels. He omits the sacerdotal device (cf. 23^® 
with Mk 15^^ and Mt 27-'*), willing rs though the 
people of their own accord il(anan«icd Barabbas 
(cf. also 22®® 23 ^' 2 . 13)^ in this "with the 

high priests and the rulers, though possibly, in 
view of passages like 18^® 19^ 21®®, we are to take 
the people here as supporters of the The 

Fourth r , ” again, takes a -lighGy 

view of ■ ■ ■ ■ cf. the omission in 19®), and this 
leads u • ■ the idiosyncrasies of the trial- 
story in that Gospel. 

Here Peter (cf. vol. i. 444-445) is not the only 

Compare Sir John C. Hawkins in Expository Times, xv. [1903] 
J 124 f. On Luke's oinissiorib ste KUi, col. 1793 f. 

f The condensed nature of his account here lerids too pre- 
cipitate a character to the proceedings. Possibly the search for 
witnesses was loosely begun during the night ; but even so Luke’s 
narrative is defective on tliis point. That he knew- the Markan 
tradition of the false evidence is plain from the retention of iw 
in 2271. On his own scheme the word is superfluous, since no 
word of any previous witnesses occurs in the narrative. 

tSo B. Weiss in Die QueUen des Lukasevangeliums (1907), 
225-226. 
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disciple who follows Jesus into the place of trial ; 
another disciple, who is probably to be identified 
with the ‘beloved disciple/ enters the high priest’s 
palace, and, in virtue of his position there (‘he 
was known to the high priest ’), is able to introduce 
Peter. The estimate of this assertion depends upon 
the general view taken of the relation between the 
historical and the religious element in the Gospel ; 
either (a) the anonymous disciple is the author, 
John (see vol. i. 880 f.), or (d) the authority to 
which the author refers, or (c) a purely ideal figure 
(cf. E. F. Scott, T/ie Fourth Gospel, 1907, pp. 57, 
144, etc., and, from the opposite side, Lepin’s 
VOrigine du Quatridme ^vangile, 341-398). 

While the Synoptic Gospels make the entire pro- 
ceedings before Pilate take place in the open air, 
the Fourth Evangelist makes Pilate repeatedly go 
between the Jews outside and Jesus inside the 
alace.^ The attempts of the governor to save 
is prisoner are dramatically sharpened, if not 
multiplied ; Jesus speaks far more than in the 
earlier accounts ; and a certain superstitious fear 
is even attributed to Pilate as one result of these 
interviews (19^). 

The two private conversations between Pilate 
and Jesus {18^'^® 19®"^b bring out the Evaiigeli>r/s 
conception of Christ’s Tviiicddin as a reign of truth, 
not of political or ii'ilirary force. In dramatic 
juxta[)o4tiori, Pilate and Jesus, the representa- 
tives of worl<l -power and luvivcn1\- power, are con- 
fronted, and Jesus meets liic UoniiOi governor 'with 
undaunted calmness, actually putting questions to 
him as One possessed of independent authority. He 
' .h- IT’ idge, in fact.f The Evangelist uses 

: form of -P.;h'L:u: i‘ -‘ider to bring 

out this conception of il.*' ''I'Mii "f the crisis. 
Pilate, to Mm, is less ciili.Jh- , !»<.’ \\'v Jews. He 
is first impatient, but soon im]3ressed by Jesus, and 
finally convinced of His innocence. The insolence 
and rancour of the Jews form a foil to his anxiety 
to release the prisoner, and the dramatic conversa- 
tions between the . ■ and the accusers bring 

out the contempt former for the latter’s 

intriguing spirit, but also tne weakness of character 
upon which the Jews were clever enough to play. 
Threatening Pilate vdth high treason to the 
imitm'ku’ Tiberius (cf. voL i. 246^) if he acquits 
d(‘^H''. they force his hand, until angry, like any 
weak man who is publicly forced to be disloyal to 
his convictions, he hands over the prisoner to be 
crucified. J 

It is pLni-il)l(i 10 read, between the lines of this 
scene, rhe anihorN plea for the political innocence 
of Christians at the opening of the 2nd cent, (as in 
Luke’s Gospel and Acts), and to this apologetic 
elemorit ni<i> be added an emphasis on the malevo- 
lent in-iiga'iioM of persecution by the Jews (as at 
Polycarp’s mart;yTdom in Smyrna), and a corre- 
^poiiilnig emphasis on the' greater liopefulne-.- of 
The vciiiih; mission. The Jesus of rlie Fourili 
Gospel’s trial recognizes no duty of confession 
towards Judaism. While in th<^ Syuopi h- O-npels 
He confesses His Messiahshi]? to r!u- and 

is silent on it before Pilate, the reverse is the 

* Jn 1831.32 is the early Christian interpretation of what was 
necessary for several onlinary reasons. The Jews could not 
stone their false prophet to death with impunity. They pre- 
ferred to make the Romans responsible for the death of Jesus, 
as well as to make that death more infamous in the eyes of the 
people. Besides, they had no witnesses to cast the first stones, 
afier the breakdown of the evidence about the Temple saying. 
Compare Nestle’s Binfuhrung in das Griechisehe NT, p. 213. 

t In V.37 J esus appeals to a higher court than that of Pilate 
As the Evangelist suggests, the verdict passed on Jesus had been 
subsequently reversed . 

t ‘That a Boniaii administrator capable of fakinj: rli'** «rii«n»]e 
view of 11 case so dishonestlv got up shouhl novcnbelo'-s '.uffer 
his sense of justice to be overborne by the oiiue,r\ of .i threaten 
ing priesthood and a noisy populace, is inrleeddeplorable, but 
only too credible in that age of decay oi the civil \iriuLS* 
(ilartiiieau, Seat of Authority in Religion, bk. v. ch. ii.). 


case in the Fourth Gospel (cf. 1 Ti 6^^). But even 
ill describing and defending His mission before the 
governor, Jesus appeals not to him but to the 
world of sincere, elect souls, who are ‘ of the truth ’ 
(cf. (Greeks or Jews, the latter having no 

precedence whatsoever. It is in this light, as 
Loisy points out, that Pilate’s famous question, 
What is truth ? must be read, not as the word of 
an inquirer, nor of melancholy regret, but as a 
reflexion of the ' ’ ^ ■ ' ■ ■ scepticism felt 

by some Roman ... ■ ■ ■ le inconvenient 

enthusiasm of Christians, who persisted in taking 
seriously what no man of the world would alloAv to 
disturb Ms owm conscience (cf. TRUTH). The idea 
of a man letting himself suffer for the sake of 
‘ truth,’ a chimera of the schools ! As for the 
dramatic confession of the Jews, We have no king 
hut Ccesar (19^®), with its afteetation of patriotism 
in order to get rid of the King of truth, what the 
author means to bring out, especially in the light 
of the crisis of 70 A.D., when Cmsar destroyed the 
Jewdsh State, is the abnegation by Judaism of its 
proper mission. That mission was spiritual. 

‘ Judaism was the sheath to a seed : if it ceased to 
enfold transcendent hope, it lost all meaning. 
W'';i: fi'iii!'’ i.'i \ \'Vt in the rejection of Christ 
wa- ill.*:: .1 ::-]■■ ism in alliance with the 

world which we know as Pharisaism. For J udaism 
to ally itself wfith Rome, with Herod, with any 
earthly dominion, is, for a race called on to uphold 
trust in God, to confess that in any^ real stress of 
need the recourse must be to material springs of 
power’ (Julia Wedgwood, The Message of Israel, 
p. 302). 

Three further points in the Johannine narrative demand a 
final word of notice, (a) Are the famous words Ecoe homo (195, 

cf. vol. \ ■. , 1 -. >.i . ‘ e Oaiaphas (1P9-52), 

asan • ■ i . -I ■ i** '! 'kvOpuTo? 

were t • • ‘ « i N - ' ■ • ■ ^ i , 237 f.) 

in the • i " ■ ■ • , m. ■ ( ■ an interpretation 

favoured by GriU (f", < !Xber die JSntstenung des 

r ‘.'I- . ■-■ ■ should then have a play 

’I :■ . »r 1- ■ , . meant, ‘Behold the fellow 1* or, 

‘ Look at t’li- i*”)* -r 1 1 1 v ’ i 1 ’ 

(6) To wioM -t'. - Jv- \f> refer in the words ‘He that 

delivered me to thee has the greater sin *? To Satan, to Judas, 
orto Caiaphas? Most probably ‘ 
author’s mind. The i * 

Table Talk, May 20, < i ; > « - / one cardinal idea of the 

Gospel, viz. that the fate of Jesus was due to the Divine will 
alone; the latter part of the ’ u’-e n ii.TiiL- •' iik orvT i' 
tion of the Jews f ' , ’ h.'ri il r Itoi'-im .'uii ii'niiu 

(cf. A. R. Eagar 1905, p. 33 f.). 

(c) Is ^ ■■ ■ or transitive? Did Pilate 

seat himself or Jesus on the tribunal? The latter rendering, 
t ■'! radition voiced in the Gospel of Peter and 

,1 1 _ V , vol. i. 6788-), would ^ive a good sense, Jesus 

1 ■ 'g - !•' ’■ ” . ■ -.broned as the King of truth, and Pilate’s 
.. .. .. jr the tri ‘ ‘ ■ of his prisoner (so 
Loisy, after Professor Roberts ‘ . 1893, 296 f., and 

others); but unfortunately the . ■ ■■ ■ and psychological 

probabilities tell seriously against it.f 

T..: • t \ i ! - — B^ J'l. - ■ r “ !■< r- ■ - j.lr- .■.■i-'- cited, the litera- 
te* ■ r CxrM'-i. . ,ii : |» ii t Pilate, and the 

relevant sections in the various editions of the G 1 ' . 

.■'S Jesus (notably those by Stre. ■ . v. 
N«a’id-. r. Beyschlag, Keim, A. R6ville, Edersheim, 

u. Holtzmann), there are special studies of the subject by 
Brandt, Die evangel. Gesch. undder Ursprung des Christenthums, 
1893, pp. 53-6=^ ^^r.o c- \ho m-i-l t-ojir-’liintr and ‘•(■(piii'al view 
< " ’’■< a-i-:. •' ( rvative lines, by sS ‘ \ !■■ T' 

/•■ ■-..’irt 1 •». 605-544; Ewald, ^ 

Vi. 429-437 ; P. L. «'■ ■ ■ ■ i-. TJ W ' /'■ 

Resurrection of O'" r [.• ri. t •/ ’ •/ ' *.• M’t-'i, G,.*r, 

(Edinburgh); Prof '=> »■. 7 n-.f D-.if/i 'fJ- nsC! . G' 

(London, 1894); D». 'A H' -r . 7'/ ■ I .te '/'e Master (wo. 
363-382); and Aug - ■■ /■ ll «,'■ 'r i'l'- -le Jesus — na 

Passion, 7o Moif.t'i la ./‘"'.■.’i/a (M{)'*iaubari, 190^, 

pp. 175-273; '•co aDo TL R. Workman, !*< rs- eiitfon in if, -t Early 
Church (1906), pp. 10-2u; and, from a ± 
the tenth chapter of E. Olodd’s Jesus of ■ ’ ' . 

legal aspects .-■I srd i> « _raph in English is Mr. Taylor 

Innes’s The T, J r"'- ; A Legal Monograph (1899), a 

* As usual in the Fourth Gospel (cf. 1234), Jesus is made to 
utter a deep, enigmatic saying whic" e 

literal mind of His opponent. See, ■ * : -r- 

marks of NT Mcrrality, p. 244 f. 

tCf. Abbott’s Johannine Grammar, 2537, and Zahn’s Ein- 
leitung in das NT (§ 69, note 12). 
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■ to ’ • ’ ” I. ’ ,■■■_« o‘ 

' . Tesi ,* ■ ■ . ,s 

add littie or nothing ; see, further,' Dahnan in Sunday School 
Times (May 6th, 1899) ; H. M. Cheever, ‘ The legal aspects of 
the trial of Jesus,’ Bibl. Sacra (1903), 495-509 ; and the popular 
descriptions in two works by S. Buss, viz. Roman Law and 
History in the NT (1901), pp. 174-239, and The Trial of Jesus: 
Illustrated from Talmud and Roman Law (1906). In addition 
to these studies, the preacher will find excellent material in 
W. F. Besser, T • ■/i-'-v /■* (i^.').";: H. Muller, Her leidende 

c/mw (Halle, I".'!-)), .\. ])> • /,■ '■uengc''! 

ISSl); Suskind, ‘ ■ heil. P'-. '"-j; 

M. J. OUivier, ■ -■ 1902);H.^JVV^ner,'C'AWg«2: 

I. ■ '‘‘i / t'r ' ■' 

and Ascension (New s ■ ■ • ■ ■ - 

bairn’s Studies in the ! . ■ ) 

The Incarnate Saviour (ch. xviii.) ; Parker’s The Inner Life of 
Ch7'ist, iii. 232 f. ; Jo'-i‘|»l TT;.’’*', bi'.aluable Contemplatio7is (yo\. 
iii. ch. xxx.-xxxi.) : W. ^T. C!c.v ■?" volume, in the Day of the 
•' ; !>-. 1V-- TT. ■ ! 7" : jT- . : ; r - • -4 

/ ■ ■ ■■■/•.'/«.. « / ■/ . ■ ^ • .-0 // f 

■ ■■ (Berlin); and Hengstenherg’s devout volume of 

Vorlesungeii uber die T ' *> ‘g, 1876). There 

are notable sermons c* ’^i ■■< '! Suffering’) by 

H. W- Beecher, on Mt 2712-14. 20-23 by Prof. G. A. Smith (The 
r-fiyii-cri’ ''f oiSins, 1904), on Mt 27— (‘iniat \\ill you do with 
( bi;-i . ') II. W. Beecher, on Jn l&)!*i (‘The Postponement 
of Pilate ’) by S. A. Brooke (Sermons^ second series, p. 294 f.), 
and F. W. Robertson (Sermons^ first series, xix.-xx.), on Jn 1836 
by Mozley (University Sermons, No. 1), and on Jn 1910- n by 
Liddori (University Sermons, second series, p. 236 f.). Compare 
also Steele’s paper in tl ^ ' ' ' r April 18, 

1712, Mr. Wratislaw on ’ ' " ■ ‘ ■ ■ ’ (EicpT iii. 

[1892] 400-403), and, on '■ ■■ ^ ■ ks’ The In- 

flxmice of Jesus (ch, iv.); with R. J. Campbell (Clfy Temple 
Sermons, p. 50 f.) on Jn 195 JAMES OFF ATT. 

TRIBE {(poXi^) is used mostly in the special OT 
sense of an Israelitish tribe, composed of the de- 
scendants of one of the sons of Jacob. The pro- 
phetess Anna belonged^ to the tribe of Asher (Lk 
2^®). The Messianic claims of J esus were strength- 
ened by the fact that He sprang f'-' 1 • 1 

tribe of Judah (He 7^^). Galilee ■■ ■ i.-''- ! 
territories allotted in OT times to the tribes of 
Zebulun and Naphtali (Mt The promise to 

the Tw(l\(! -Viio^rlo.s that they should judge the 
twelve Tribc^ of 1-raol (Mt 19^^11 Lk 22^“) be 
regarded as an instance of the way in which Jesus 
sometimes ox-prc—t .1 TTi - b jv-nr.g in the language 
of popular iM'O'-Jilyj-: i*-!!- of the Kingdom 

of God (cf. ilev 7 ■ Loso probable is the ex^ana- 
tion of Weiss, that ‘their jndgihig the twelve tribes 
is only the reverse side of their being sent to the 
twelve tribes, which are exposed to judgment just 
because the offer of salvation was made to them 
through the Apostles’ (NT TheoL, Eng. tr. i. 154). 
In Mt 24®® (quoted from Zee 12^^) ‘ tribe ’ has the 
wider sense of a branch of the human race. 

James Patrick. 

TRIBULATION.— The Gr. word e\lipLs (which 
means literally ‘ a pressing,’ ‘ a pressing together,’ 
‘ P in (‘’) Is translated in the A V by the words 

■ 1 ribi! l;i ; i< m,’ ‘ afiiiction,’ and ‘ anguish.’^ In eveiy 
instance of its occurrence save one, viz. Jn 16^% 
where the AV tr. ‘ anguish ’ is retained, the RV 
uniformly employs the term ‘tribulation,’ The 
verb occurs twice in the Gospels : in Mk 3®, 
where it describes the action of the crowd in 
‘thronging’ Jesus; and Mt 7^^ where it repre- 
sents ‘the way that leadeth unto life’ as being 
‘straitened’ {reOXififsAvr}). In Study of Words, 
Trench gives a very interesting account of the 
history of the Eng. word ‘tribulation.’ Derived 
from Lat. trihulum, the threshing instrument or 
harrow by means of which the corn was separated 
from the husks, tribulatio^ the term applied to the 

rocess of -(‘i);! pm lion. <aiiio to be used for the 

isciplinary ordeal of di-irc'- aiid_ adversity. The 
following groupiugof ]:>asi;ages indicates the various 
usages of the vord in the Ciospels : ^ 

1. In the Apocalyptic discourse ‘tribulation’ is 
declared to he in store for the Jewish nation 
(Mt 24®®, cf. Mk 13^®). The necessity of this 


tribulation is enijihasized (Mt 24®, Mk 13", Lk 21^), 
and the circumstances attending it are described 
in terrible and pathetic detail. 

2. ‘Tribulation’ is announced by Jesus as the 

outward lot that awaits His disciples, (a) In the 
confusion and conflict that would sweep the nation 
on to the final catastrophe, the disciples were to 
be involved (Mt 24®). They would draw this 
relentless hostility on themselves in consequence 
of their testimony and activity as disciples. It 
behoved them to endure (vToiiiveLv, v.^®) and prove 
themselves ‘ brethren and partakers in the tribula- 
tion, and kingdom, and patience (v'n-op.ov'y) which 
are in Jesus ’ (Rev 1® RV, cf. Ro 5®_). [h) Similarly, 

but without ref erence f ^ ■ ordeal, the 

disciples are warned . t,-' .• ment they 

must expect to meet 'with / in the world ’ ( Jn 16®- ®®). 
On account of their relation to Jesus, they would 
be subjected to this treatment. But their attitude 
ought to be one of ‘good cheer’ (dapaeire). ‘The 
way that leadeth unto life ’ was, therefore, in the 
ease of the disciples to prove ‘straitened’ 

{redhiju/ievT]), 

3. ‘Tribulation’ and ^jersecution (dicoyfiLos) ‘be- 

cause of the word ’ are mentioned in the parable 
of the So’wer as the conditions which cause those 
‘to stumble straightway’ that ‘hear the word, 
and i \ v ’tli joy receive it, and have no 

root i“ ' ( -i'.. ’ (Mt 13®\ Mk 4^“). A mind 

only cinotionally interested in the ‘word,’ that is 
to say, di-tinci from one intellectually and 
morally interested (Mt 13®®, Mk 4®®), is incapable 
of withstanding the emotional shock occasioned 
by {ribulfiiiun jind persecution. With liis feelings 
sustained and refreshed by no continuous and 
immediate experience in relation to the ‘word,’ 
such a person cannot resist the assault upon them 
of actual harassing events. See also Sorrow, 
Suffering. 

Litbraturb. — ^Trench, Study of Words', Bushnell, The New 
Life’, Maclaren, The Unchanging Christ; W. Arclier Butler, 
Serm. 2nd ser. " ; T. .V»': * !. ’ s T •/, ->17 ; 

Moulton-Geden. 'i#-. . : /• '■ -'I 'i.'i ■( r, ^tr. /.''.r. .'f ■ *. 

and Comm, on I A. il. .M xC'vri . 

TRIBUTE is used in the Gospels in two distinct 
senses. 1. The tribute-Tnoney [dLBpaxfJ'Ov, Mt I724ff.) 
was the Temple-tax levied on all male Israelites of 
twenty and upwards, to meet the cost of the daily 
burnr-off(iriiig and the other sacrifices offered in 
the namo of ilu) people, and for other objects of a 
public character. In the days of Nehemiah the 
amount 'was a third of a shekel (Neh 10®®* ®®), but 
in NT times it was half a shekel (Jos. Ant. xvni. 
xix. 1), which was also the sum fixed in Ex 30^^“^®. 
It was collected in the month Adar, and was paid 
in money of the early Hebrew standard. The 
‘ piece of money ’ {<rraT7)p) of Mt 17®^ was equal to a 
shekel (about 2s. 9d.), and so was sufficient to meet 
the Temple-tax for two persons, 2. The tribute to 
Ccesar {(fbpos, (popoL^ Krjvcros) denoted the taxes pay- 
able hy the Jews, as Roman subjects, into the 
Imperial treasury (fiscus). These included -fcaxes 
on land and pio]icr(y {trihutum soli), and the poll- 
tax (trihuturn afjni'ls), from which only children 
and old men were exempt. The Roman authorities 
made use of the Jewish courts in collecting their 
revenue from these sources (Jos. BJ ii, xvii. 1). 
It 'Was the lawful’ • "• ■■;!> hig' such taxes about 

which Jesus was q:i' -rir'e*'. !»y His enemies (Mt 
221'^ il Mk 1214 jj Lk 20®®). His reply gave no ground 
for 1’ c il'rF';:(‘ of forbidding their payment, which 
was ii s'; brought against Him (Lk 23®). 

Litbraturb. — Schfirer, II JP i- i. 6S, iL 107 f., il i. 250 ff., iL 
162, and the authorities there cited. 

James Patrick. 

TRINITY. — Our subject is the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity in relation to Christ and the Gospels. 
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We have to consider how far that great conception 
of God^s being and nature is revealed or implied in 
the fact of Christ as presented in the Gospels and 
in the teaching of our Lord Himself. 

I. The witness of our Lord’s consciousness as 
revealed in the Gospels. — (i.) As regards Him- 
self. — It was not our Lord’s custom to take to 
Himself the names and titles to which He knew 
He had a xight. The j)assage which exhibits this 
fact most clearly is that in which we find Him 
questioning His disciples, first as to the popular 
opinion, and then as to their own belief (Mt 
Mk Lk 9^^^*)- After St. Peter had made his 
great confession, our Lord charged the disciples to 
keep the truth which had just emerged, to them- 
selves. No doubt He desired to avoid the mistakes 
arising from the popular conceptions of the Messiah. 
He wished also to train the minds of the disciples, 
to lead them gently from truth to truth, so that 
spiritual experience might keep pace with know- 
ledge. And yet our Lord’s thoughts about Himself 
were loftier far than could he imagined from the 
mere names and titles wliieh He iu k'iouh dgou. 
When the passages which contain !li- -.i.uo’isi'*’;- 
about His own relation to God and man are col- 
lected and viewed as a whole, they are found to 
imply claims which are far in advance of the first 
and more obvious meanings of the titles. 

It is -r I ■ ‘ by critical students 

of the !■ 1 Himself as the 

Messiah, and that the _ : ; He described 

Himself and permitted others to describe Him are Messianic in 
their significance. But when this has been granted to the full, 
there remains a very large proportion of His self-revelation 
unaccounted for. Bousset considers that the reserve of our Lord 
on the subject of His Messiahship was due to His deep sense of 

"I *■ 1 h " 'he Messianic title for that which He felt 

p. 175 £f., Eng. tr.). And certain it is that, 
among all the which clustered round the Jewish 

anticipation of : i '>1 n, none is great enough, none deep 
i r’vv.Ld', 'i ■, r ■■ ith the revelation of Himself which our 

Lord r .‘i ^ J • « h I-. (See art. ‘ Development of Doctrine ’ 

i'l TTi.' ’'ijr-' /j/i, iivt ; Charles, ‘Enoch’ and ‘ Eschatology’ 
in vol. i. ; also Briggs, The Messiah of the Gospels'). True, we 
have the great OT conceptions of the later Isaiah and of the 
Book of Daniel, and we have the latter r-. p- t d. ard in -me 
respects on’ i-g^d. in l’ <• S‘ / .,f in il.'-prona >’y 

pre-Chris- i -an 'ui’-k - a 1 -rful picture of the Son of 

Man, which corresponds remarkably with certain p^assages in 
the Gospels. He is, as ic seems, regarded as pre-existent, was 
named in the presence of God before creation, and takes part in 
judgment. But there is no anticipation of that extraordinary 
union of earthly humiliation with trai ■ 

God the Father s-i ■ i ■ ■ 

fcn-ci coi ■■■ * ■ i- ■;:he truth is that the diffi- 

of rt pr« s- "linjr r-iai c. -o i-mc— by means of the under- 
sLJOfl a*Mi r,‘<'Oir!»v.'»l ■ r-'is O' ;!i' rc''.;ion and theology of the 
day was almost inconceivably great. 

It was this very iujidcnnuu-y of al] existing con- 
ceptions to convey rlio innli of our Lord’s l^er^m 
in His relation to God and man which rendered 
necessary that careful and patient handling of the 
faith of the disciples which we find everywhere in 
His dealing with them. A -•■irb’ si-.l (a perience of 
a new kind had to be *••••?, i -‘.I the new 

language could be learned. The new wine needed 
new bottles. The first danger to be gua !-d • -d a gainst 
was a premature precision, a has i y < 1 c I i ii i i U>i i . The 
one title which our Lord constantly used of Himself, 
Hhe Son of Man,’ most skilfully avohhyl ,iu\ Hi log 
of the nature of definition. Messianic in i i - j; -- (>cja ■ 
tions, it_ was yet not so distinctively Messianic as 
to constitute a claim, and it was capable of infinite 
suggestion. ac';oKliug i o iN application and context. 
It was a coiirinw.il clialleng'^ to reflexion. See art. 
Soi7 OF Man above and in Hastings’ JOB. 

These reflexions will help us to discern the true 
nature of the problem which is presented by our 
Lord’s revelation of Himself.. The facts of that 
problem maybe simnnarized as follows, the Synoptic 
evidence and that of the Fourth Gospel being ex- 
hibited separately. 

(1) Direrf stateuienfs or claims to a position or 
authority more than human. — The strongest pass- 


age in the Synoptics is the solemn declaration 
recorded by Mt. (11-’) and Lk. (10--), ‘All things 
have been delivered unto me of my Father : and no 
one knoweth who the Son is, save the Father ; and 
who the Father is, save the Son, and he to whom- 
soever the Son willeth to reveal him.’ 

These words form the most ■ ’ between 

' r* • ' ■ of ' ’ ■ ! ■ ! Gospel. 

_ t, as - » uid have us believe, stand 

alone. On the contrary, they but sum up ■ -‘''m'jt v i v'*- n., .. 

be found everywhere, expressed or implied. I i n.i.n'j p’-.--' - (■ .• 
Lord speaks of His mission from God in a manner which sets 
Him above and apart from men (Mt 20^8, Mk 9^7 1045^ Lk 9^8^ 
Mt 2818 etc. T~ • V ■ . ■ sense of the term 

(Mt 2440ff. ■ . \' \ • J). He is Judge of 

all and Lor • ■ - 2664, Mk 8«8 i3-’0. 27 

1462, Lk 92- . . . j c.). He is David’s 

Lord (Mt ’ ■ . ' ■ ' ■ - ■ • ■ i ' s higher than the 

anffels (Mk 1362),' He demands the most complete devotion as 

!■ . . . ' ■ ■ . , . "■ 1062. 43. 37-:]9 

. . ■ j » ■ - ■ I itc.). These 

passages express the Divine claim upon the lo.yalty of mankind 
in terms which could not ' * that our Lord 

declares Himself greater tl ■ '■ • ‘.'I 6), Lord of the 

Sabbath (Mt 128, Mk 228), greater than Solomon (Mt 1242), 

In the Fourth Gospel this great claim of Christ 
occupies a much larger space, and is more explicit 
and more fully stated, hut it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that it is more strongly expressed. Such a 
passage as Jn 5^^* ‘ He hath given all judgment 

unto the Son ; that all may honour the Son even 
as they honour the Father,’ is very definite, but it 
is only putting into general terms the teaching of 
Mt 10®“^ Mk Lk 14-®. The tremendous 

statement in Jn 10^® ‘I and the Father are one,’ 
summing up as it does the teaching of the whole 
Gospel, finds perhaps its i)orfcct explication 
in Mt 11“^, Lk 10^^. The great section, Jn 14-17, 
is but the further develoximent of the same doc- 
trine, introducing, as was necessary, the promise 
of the Holy Spirit and certain fundamental instruc- 
tion concerning His functio^n and work. 

(2) When from direct statements made by our 
Lord Himself we pass to the revelation or His 
consciousness of His unique relation to God which 
is to be found implied in His life and methods^ we 
are able to note the following : 

(a) The 'tt ro'n r,j\„n tone of authority which 
characterizes all His actions and utterances — 
authority d- irg.ii‘'L the greatest subjects which 
have ever ( eg.-sged i !:<' mind of man. See, further, 
artt. Authority of Christ and Claims of 
Christ. 

(b) The serene certainty of His judgments upon 

the greatest guestions of morality and rellgio7i. 
This characteristic is most noticeable in the 
Sermon on the Mount, and in all those parts of 
His ' b'ch deal with His own relation 

to .r . - love to man. All the highest 

and greatest things are to Him easy and familiar. 
He walks upon the mountain peaks of vision with 
unhesitating confidence. He speaks as One who 
sees clearly into the heart of God. Examples will 
he found in the following passages : 

Mt 543if. 625-34 77-J 2 1x20-30 1230-37 1720 - . ----.r- . 

Mk 248-22. 27 933-50 1042-45 143-9, Lk 249 421 1 
174. 10. 20. 21 189-14, Jn S3 424 517 142 etc. 

(c) He never prays with His disciples. He 

teaches them to pray, He prays for them, but 
not with them. (See Chadwick, Christ hearing 
witness to Himself pp. 104, 105; and Forrest, 
The Christ of History and of T.xpcr'- p. 22 ff., 
and Appendix to 5th ed.). AV<‘ r.-ji.i i.f solitary 
prayers (Mk Jn 6^^). 

{d) The harmonious combination of opposite 
gualities in His character. — Characteristics which 
would be incompatible in any one else unite freely 
and with perfect consistency in Him. Here is 
perhaps the strongest proof of the absolute truth 
of the portrait presented in the Gospels. Nothing 
but tlie strength and reality of the Personality 
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which inspired the various accounts could have 
made such a result possible. See, further, artt. 
Chaeacter of Christ, Divinity op Christ, 
Mental Characteristics. 

(ii.) His relation to the Father.— {\) Our 
Lord asserts and implies that He stands in a rela- 
tion of unique intimacy with God the Father, The 
great passage already quoted (Mt Lk 10^^) is 
the fullest statement in the Synoptics. The 
language here associates the Son with the Father 
in a manner which exalts Him above all creation. 
It corresponds with certain characteristic phrases 
and mental habits of our Lord. For example, He 
calls God ‘my Father’ in a manner which sets the 
relation indicated by the Avords far apart from that 
Fatherhood which He attributes to God in relation 
to men, whether disciples or not : see Mt 7^^ 10®-* ^ 
1127 1513 1810 2023 etc., Mk Lk 2^9 22^9 2#9^ jn 
517 1029 . SO 1420 20^7 etc. These passages but supply 
the correlative to the announcement at the Baptism 
.M'.il -hi- T- <;•! (Mk 1^^ 9^). They also 

in: h i.‘ ■ Son of God ’ attributed to 

Him and accepted by Him (Mt 4-^* ® 8-9 149^ 27'^9- 43 . 

Mk 31 ^ 126-8 1539^ Lk 441 2270^ Jn 134. 49 935 ip7 etc.). 

In connexion with this we observe the cloudless 
serenity of His relation to God. It has been re- 
marked that the absence of any note of repent- 
ance is the strongest proof of our Lord’s perfect 
sinlessness. But 'we have in His life the marks of 
a moral state which is very much more than mere 
sinlessness. The value of the negative is entirely 
relative to the corresponding positive. The per- 
fect innocence of a soul which possessed but small 
mor<il cAi'JK'iiy would, so far as we can see, be of 
but liulo v<*ilnc as a moral factor in the universe. 
But, in the case of our Lord, we find a moral 
capacity which is absolutely without parallel in 
human experience, and we find the moral Being 
who possesses thi • ^ot merely conscious 

of innocence, but '.i” 1' ■■ which is wittingly 

and willingly all that God would have it be (see 
Forrest, ojo. cit,^ Lect. I.). 

(2) Unity with the Father, — The revelation 
wdiich our Lord gives us of His relation to the 
Father amounts to much more than a manifesta- i 
tion of a peculiar intimacy between Himself and 
God. He claims distinctly certain Divine attri- 
butes and He is King and Judge of 

all. He is object of the most absolute 

trust, the utmost devotion. No sacrifice is too 
great to be made for His sake (see above). To 
reject Him or His messengers is to reject God and 
to incur the severest judgment (Mt 10 ^®* ^9 1422 . 24 ^ 
Mk 129, Lk 1018- ^6 138^*35 etc.). The right of 
the Almighty to "nproniMcy over the hearts and 
lives of men could 11 oi b(‘ oxpre^'scd in stronger 
terms than those in which Jesus claims human 
alh^gijMicc. The only possible explanation of His 
ariivudo is that given by His own words, ‘All 
things have been delivered unto me of my Father’ 
(Mt 1127, Lk 10^), 

When we turn to the Fourth Gospel, we find 
this teaching expressed with a fulness and clear- 
ness of r-rar<micru wiiicli ought not to appear ex- 
traordinary. There must surely have been an 
inner side to such a life as we find portrayed from 
the outside in the Synoptics. ^ Tf the external 
accounts give so many indications of a unique 
relation to God, the revelation of the inner life 
of the wonderful Personality mu^t display that re- 
lation wdth special clearness. What 1=5 truly ex- 
traordinary is that the inner history, as we have 
it in St. John’s Gos^pel, does not reveal any essen- 
tial element whicli cannot be found, expressed or 
implied, in the external histories (see above). And 
this is the more remarkable when we consider that 
the method and style of the Fourth Gospel con- 
trast so strongly with those of the others. 
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From St. John we learn then to think of our Lord : (1) As 
One who came from God, with whom He was betore, on a 
mission of nierci to mankind, Jn 16 . 17 3lff. 524 . 30.43 

629 32. 33 flf. 62 716 . 28 etc. s-!-- 42 «c- i 628 ff.. (o) As One whose re- 

lation to the Father is essential and unique, 3 ^ 3 , I 8 . 34 517 . is. 
23 26 057 S 16 iQis- 38 147 . 11 . ( 3 ) As tiie only-beg'otten Son of God, 
316 and see 114. 18 (in v.ia the stronger fj.cvayi^v.i titcs seems 
the better reading). (4) As with the Father from all eternity. 
This may be gathered from S»s ‘Before Abraham was, I am/ 
and 175.^24 < the glorj- which I had with thee before the world 
was/ ‘Thou lovedst me betore the foundation of the world.’ 
These passages justify the extraordinary language of the Pro- 
logue (1^*3), ‘the Word was with God/ ‘the same was in the 
beginning with God ’ (jrphi tov tieoi). The etu.* of certainly 
implies more than r - ") As one with the 

Father: ‘I and the ■ ■■ ■ . , ; ‘AH things what- 
soever the Father hath are mine ’ ; * All things that are 

mine are thine, and thine are mine ’ (1719), etc. The Iv (one) in 
1030 is very remarkable. It signifies essence, as difctinguished 
from person, w*hich w’ould be sTf. The force of it is gieatly 
strengthened by its relation to the context. Our Lord is 
d- '.r;-.; Hi-' '‘o m >• :<' o His people. He appeals to the 
j r (i {' identifjdng His own pow’er with 

I. ; {j. !•!*'.: 7 ( \n : i lus ‘I and the Father are one.* See 

-!• 1 ■- < ,■' 

This classification of passages enables us to pass along an 
ascending plane of thought to that " ■ . which is so 

(■ and yet so briefly- he Prologue 

to 1. We learn that the ■ ended us to 

gi.T ir :!.v. conception of the Logos which is there pre- 
sented is the true and '» h 'i.’ic;.' ’o r! our Lord’s 

consciousness of Himself mu', T’*- v.ork ii- n’j tic to God and 
the w^orld. 

II. The revelation of God in the Gospels.- - 

(i.) The Father. — \Ye must never -o/g* .'■.••.i 

Christianity was built upon the founuaiion oi 
Jevush monotheism. A long providential discip- 
line had secured to the Jewish peoj)le their splendid 
heritage of faith in the One and Only God. ‘ Hear, 
0 Israel, Jehovah our God is one Jehovah: and 
thou shalt love Jehovah thy God with all thine 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
might’ (Dt This was the corner-stone of the 

religion of Israel, These were perhaps the most 
familiar of all sacred words to the ears of the pious 
Jew. They were recited continually. Our Lord 
Himself had them frequently in His mind (Mt 
2287, Mk 1229-30^ Lk L0-"). I’hat He thopghi of 
God hlw«\- as the Supreme One is iinqiiestioiiahle. 
TikUmmI il\o very idea of Fatherhood, which, with 
our Lord, is the characteristic conception, and 
which is cajDahle of being presented in a way 
which might weaken or injure a true monotheism, 
becomes in His rb-ohil cl) monotheistic 

because }:'’''ob.ic! y universal (see AIg 5^*^ 7^^ 8^^ 
10^, Lk {)• ■ i:> ■ ■ ' 15). To the Jewish mind, the 
sovereignty of God was the natural and character- 
istic thought. In onr Lord’s teaching the Divine 
Fatherhood overshadows and also transforms the 
Divine sovereignty, but never threatens to dissolve 
the pure and splendid monotheism of the original 
doctrine. 

There are three degrees of the Divine Father- 
hood presented in the teaching^ of our Lord : God 
is the universal Father (see reif. given above) ; He 
is, in a very intimate and special way, the Father 
of the disciples of Jesus (Mt 8; 9^- Lk 1283 

etc.) ; He is, in the highest, and unique, sense, the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ (see above). 

It is evident that our Lord makes a veiy clear distinction 
between His owrn Sonship and the relationship in which otheis, 
even the most faithful of disciples, stand towards God. Yet, in 
thus setting Himself apart as the Son of God, He was in truth 
providing that \'Gr\' element which was required to form a 
connecting link betwecTi the Divine and the human. The great 
danger of monotheism is its tendency towards a tremsoenamoe 
which removes man to an infinite d'-titnce : God aml^ tnnn cni 
to stand apart from one another in iiopelcs'- oj>posiiJor.. .Such 
was the tendency of the Jewish concrpiion in the Tic'c of oi:r 
Lord. (See art. ‘ God (in NT)’ by Dr. Sariclay in Hastings’ 

We find, then, that the teaching^ of our Lord 
and of the Gospels concerning God is the union of 
a true and unwavering monotheism with a great 
doctrine of mediation, aecarding to which God 
and man enter into very close relationship in the 
Person of Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 

(ii.) The Son. — (l) The Son is a distinct Person 
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i from the Father. — It is easy to complicate this 
q^uestion by a discussion of the meaning of the 
word " personality/ The Latin word persona^ was 
chosen to represent the Greek t)Tr bcrrao-Ls, but neither 
the original nor its translation was adequate. To 
endeavour to minimize the difficulty of the tradi- 
tional doctrine by recalling the primitive meaning 
of persona is surely vain. The truth is that the 
conception i as we now understand 

it, did not • m i ■■ i'.K* i thoughts of the ancients 
at all. They used the ■' ’ ich attached 

itself most easily to the I (■’. i:n- i which the 

rise of Christian theology forced upon their atten- 
tion, and, in doing so, laid the foundations of our 
modem philosophical and theological terminology. 
But the true force of their technical terms may be 
more accurately gauged by considering the mean- 
ings to which they tended, than by going back to 
meanings which they forsook. It is much better 
to interpret the Trinitarian doctrine with the help 
of the modern conception (d pw y than by 
means of the Latin word - r' ‘ \ .-m- the con- 
notation of the term has altered, its denotation is, 
in this case, the same, and the change of meaning 
was simply the inevitable development. 

The truth of this wiU become evident when we 
turn from abstract doctrines and a priori argu- 
ments to the facts of the life of Christ as we have 
them in f C If any result has emerged 

from our . v " it is this; the Personality 

of our Lord is the most distinct and the most 
concrete of which we have any knowledge- If His 
consciousness included elements which are outside 
the range of our experience, if His character com- 
bined qualities which do not coexist under ordinary 
human conditions, if there was^ j ■ • \ i*- • ^ 

completeness about His moral and ■ . 

then all these grerd i..d j)ossessions belonged 

to His Ego, and i •■■’•c ‘urc i i .. Ego had a distinct- 
ness and concreteness ■ . i • , ly other human 

being who ever lived. I the boundaries 

which give the Ego its distinctness, for the sake of 
making an abstract doctrine appear more intellig- 
ible, is surely a dangerous error. Our Lord was 
very man, and His Ego had all the self-possession 
and self-consciousness which give to every human 
soul its personal distinctness. While we find, in 
His self-revelation, that He constantly entered 
into a communion with God which is quite without 
parallel in human experience, and that He knew 
the heart of God from within, we also find Him 
ever distinguishing Himself as a Person from the 
Father. There is no trace anywhere of the break- 
ing down of the boundaries of personal life. The 
Hebrew prophet was frequently impelled to speak 
as the mouthpiece of Jehovah, his personality 
seemed to dissolve, and the voice of Deity seemed 
to speak through his lips. So with the mystic, the 
individual being seems to vanish in the moment of 
insight, the human drop seems to blend with the 
ocean of Divinity. In tne records of the inner life 
of our Lord will be found no sign of such experi- 
ences. His utterances reveal no rli-iilnccMiUMii (»r 
the centre of hfo. He is always self- 

contained, even i'l (Jcih-ciiuirii'. 

This ]>f r'« -I 'u* ’i r -.rlv v\ sV,-.* 

passage-. 'I' . iri g c '.on: - trr !.:I< s i”-: : ‘AU 
things have .-j'Li d» i i:"toni('or \u\ Kaiher, and no one 

knoweth the Son -a\i.‘ iho rai'K'r,’ tic. (Ul 1]27, Lk IC-) ; ‘Tho 
Son of ITan shall eonie in ihojrlon of IMs TaihcTwiih hi- .‘ingel? ’ 
(Mfc 1627); ‘ \V'i.)-o< \ ir .-hall hr aJiainod of me and of ni\ uord.s 
in this aduIUDM'- and sininl g«?'iera ion, rlu* Son of Man alj>o 
shall be ashainod o: iiini, whin ho (“omt-Th in ihc <» lory or hi< 
Pather with i -'k- hol\ a'i"oN'(Mli '<>•') ; 'Xot what 1 will, hue 
what thou wil- ('Mk 'l*'*); ‘laihcr, into thy hand;- I oominond 
my spirit’ (Lk : ‘.My (Jod, my (Jlod, wh} hast ihou forsaken 
' me ? ’ (Mk 1534) ; * My Father worketh hitherto and I work * (Jn 
617) ; and the Father are one ’ (lO^O) ; am the way, and the 
truth, and the life : no one cometh unto the Father but by me’ 
( 146 ), etc. These examples are selected out of a great number. 
The Fourth Gospel is especial!}^ rich in such passages, and this 


fact is the more remarkable because it is the Gospel of Christian 
mysticism. In it we are taught to think of the great unities 
which are realized in Christ : ‘ Thou, Father, art in me, and I in 
thee, that they also may be one in us’ ; ‘I in them and thou m 
me, that they may be > ' ' (172i> -3)^ etc. yet St. 

John is very clear as ■ . ‘ ■ » ■ - of the Persons : The 

Logos was with God,’ ‘ The same was in the beginning with God 

(11-2). The phrase is remarkable, T/Jos- TO v It signifies per- 

sonal distinctness with active relationship. (Cf. IJn 1^ rpos tov 
frotWoo,). We have already seen how emphatic tins Evangelist 
is as to the humanity of our Lord. We now find him equally 
emphatic as to the true Personality. Yet he is our dealest 
teacher about the Divinity. Surely we must recognize, as the 
source of this extraordinary combination, the reality of the life 
and consciousness to which he testifies, the fact of Christ. 


(2) Organic relation of the Son to the Father . — 
{a) The snhordination of the This truth is 

■ - ■ ' -wery where in the teaching of our Lord. 

■ . . speaks ever as One who enjoys a unique 
■ intimacy with the Father, though He 
claims God as His own Father, yet it is clear that 
He was filled with reverence towards the Eternal 
Source of all things from whom His own being is 
derived. 


Certain passages express this very distinctly : Mk 1332 ‘ Of that 
day ■ -v. ri, 

neit '■ - I . • ■ ■. ■ r< ^ » •*>- 

sidered in connexion with the doctrine of the kenosis (wh. see). 
But they are quite as ' ' ’ ‘ ’ bimony to our Lord’s 

consciousness of His o ■ ■ ^ . Here we find Him 

placing Himself above the angels in heaven, next to the Eternal 
Father, and the fact of r* ■ ■ ' i' ‘i- -1 

as extraordinary. The ■ ^ <■ 

passage involve a Christology which agr< ■ j * . ■■ ' I 

teaching of St. John. There is, however, -i ■ ' i 

the subordination of the Son ; and even if His ignorance of the 
great day be r'„r.r«Pd .i- temporary, part of the liis ilatioii isj- 
volved in Hi-> h:*}i liar,." while on earth, none lie ihc 
assertion remains. „ , , 

s: ...”1 .. • .* be made of Jn 1428 ‘ The Father 

is ,'i . ‘I \ • ( ■ ■ * i_ observes (see Table Talk, 1st 

May 1823), these words, which have been used to supply an argu- 

. ' . . ... ..I 


•ytvier&ati iyu .y • ,“'i c ■ « ri^p sv icusv'). He doeS not 

say, ‘the Son,'’ or, ‘the Son of Man.’ It is inadmissible, as 
Westcott points out, ' ’'* ■ ■ ■ ' '■ other- 
wise than ‘in the k • ■ i ■ ! . ' We 

cannot think that the statement refers merely to the human life 
of Christ on earth. * The superior greatness of the Father must 
therefore'- 1 1 miii.- 1 _ .i i -Y' ■ ' -.'■i - 

Father an i “ ' > ’ • ■.■iIio'mu i'' o“» ( .u" ii'idiu : 

(See Westcott, coc. cit.y and Additional Mote on 14^). 

(5) The derivative nature of the Son^s Divinity . — 
We are left in no doubt as to what is the essential 
nature of this subordination. The Son derives His 
bein .. IT’- b - His power, His active life, 

at €\<- y ■ ■ ■ “ 1 . the Father. For the de- 

taileii " ■ are mainly /*. : /■ M-t'i 

the]'"!': ii.-q- U ib here the vi' ■ 
which may be adduced is extraordinary. 

‘ The Son enn do nothing of lii-u-Cf ’ (Jn . 112 ) ; ‘ As the Father 
haih life in hitn-(-!f. «.\cti so ga\L he lo ilic .''Oii nko to have life 
in h!in«:t-if ’ (' .2(5') ; * I can of iny'-tli do nolliiirjr ’ ( ■.-* ) ; ‘ T 
down from hoavin. noi to do mine own will, ■ ■ i < ■.■!! I. s-i 

\ h:u "('111 me ’ (i)-*") ; * I do nothing of myself ’ (i ") ; * 1 not 

from myself ; but the Father which sent me, he hath given me 
a commandnx'ni, ^\ hat I should say and what I should weak* 
'The Faihr-r abiding in me doeth his works* (l^l-O); 
‘Thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee ’ (1721). 

(c) The kenosis. — It is this derivative nature of 
the Son’s Divinity which helps us to realize that 
the limitations to which He submitted during His 
life on earth involved no breach of His Divine 
identit;^. Our ordinary experience teaches us that 
the limitation of our powers does not destroy our 
identity. If we shut our eyes, we impose upon 
ourselves voluntarily a limitation which, w'hile it 
lasts, diminishes ver^r considerably our hold upon 
reality ; yet we continue to be the same identical 
persons that we were before, and that we shall be 
again when the voluntary limitation has come to 
an end. But it is hard to imagine anything similar 
in the case of the Eternal Source of all being. AH 
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that is depends on Him, and any reduction or 
limitation of His power is inconceivable. Certainly 
that would seem to be the case, when we think of 
the Eternal Father. But surely it is difierent with 
the Eternal Son. His Divinity is derivative, de- 
pendent from moment to moment upon the Father : 
and therefore there is no difficulty in accepting 
what seems to be a necessary inference from the 
facts of the Gospel history, that, d . •i;.- Lord’s 

life on earth, there took place a i of the 

Divine effluence. Nor is it necessary to suppose 
that this limitation was always' the same in extent 
or degree. Here may be the explanation of the 
awful cry, ‘ My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me ? ’ Such a view is not inconsistent with 
the declaration of St. Paul that ‘ it was the good 
pleasure of the Father that in him should all 
fulness dwell,’ the whole wX^pcajuia of the Deity 
(Col D^). j 

{d) The Logos . — For the use of this term in j 
Christian theology we are indebted to Bt. John. 
It is a mark of the inner truth of the Fourth 
Gospel that nowhere is our Lord represented as 
using it ; for it is not in His manner, nor does it 
arise naturally out of the thought of the first age 
of Christian experience (but see Rev 19^®). It be- 
longs essentially to the age of reflexion and philo- 
sophic construction. Yet the term was familiar to 
the minds of thinkers of various schools at the 
time. It was the means of drawing LogtlluM* ilic 
religious thought of Palestine and the ])hilo-oph\ 
of Alexandria. In the former, the Memra or W ord 
of Jehovah was regarded j;- r ' >"/.>' j.c» -..uni D.\ *:io 
agency by which the M.-j M'gh . - III- e:.'*- 

poses in the world. In the latter, the Logos is a 
pei-xmifled abstraction, and must be connected 
with the Immanent Reason of Greek speculation, 
though sometimes conceived more concretely (by 
Philo) as executive power. (See Harnack, Hist, 
of Dogma^ ch. ii. § 5, etc., and llirouglioul, for 
further development of the Logo-- <.<)nc(*pTioji,». 
See, further, art. Logos. 

^ Both ly ;,i d i istorically the Incarna- 

tion is ; ii*- lit” that course of thought 
which im-'. it.'Mv the doctrine of the 

Blessed Trinity. As soon as Christian thinkers 
came to realize that the Christ is the Son of God 
as being the Incarnate Divine Logos, their thought 
was launched upon that vast speculation as to the 
natm-e of God, and especially as to the relation of 
the Son to the Father, which occupied the minds 
of theologians during the earlier centuries of 
Church history. 

(iii.) The Holy Ghost.- F.t,? gon«‘r;d -‘ab-mont 
of the doctrine-of the Holy ''!■*•■!' ilw* luuy 

be referred to art. Holy iu \ob i. iS!;.! {!;<i 

corresponding art. in Hastings’ DB. Here a 
briefer and more limited treatment must suffice. 

(1) The evidence of the Synoptic Gospels . — The 
Gospels record a renewed activity of prophetic 
inspiration in connexion with the Advent of 
Christ. Of John the Baptist it was foretold, ‘He 
shall be filled with the Holy Ghost, even from his 
mother’s womb ’ (Lk 1^®). So we read (vv.^^* of 
Elisabeth and Zacharias, that, filled with the 
Spirit, they utte- ■"! language. See also 

225. 26. \ ..i-* ’■■■■ • liraculous conception 

is ascribed to th ■ . oj i... ■ r. of the Spirit (Lk 1^, 
118. 2oy Equally clear is the statement of the 
agency of the Holy Spirit at the Baptism of our 
Lord (Mk Mt 3^^ Lk 3^^). As He entered upon 
His ministry, the Evangelists tell us that our Lord 
was guided by the Holy Spirit (Mk Mt 4^, Lk 
41* 2. 14. i8)_ pjig miracles are performed in the 
Spirit (Mt 1228). His hour of most profound 
concentration upon the mystery of His own Person 
and work we are told, ‘He rejoiced in the Holy 
Spirit’ (Lk 1021). 


Our Lord’s own toa-iL’i.-i this subject, as 
given in the Sync;): :c>. recngiii/. - the in.-piratioii 
of the OT (Mk In-'", Mi and connects His 

ovm miraculous works (Mt 12-8) His mission 
(Lk 418) with the agency of the Holy Spirit. Cer- 
tain of His promises to His disciples can be fully 
understood only in the light of the tcjubing which 
we find in the Fourth Gospel. See Mi lu-", Lk 
1118 1212 Ac l-^* 8. Perhaps, however, the 

strong* -tf all is that in which our Lord 

warns awful sin against the Holy 

Ghost f\ ^ M 1282j Lk 121*1). intensity of 

our Lord’s language here eertainl}" points to tiie 
Deity of the Spirit. See, further, art. Unpaedon- 
ABLE Sin. 

(2) The evidence of the Fourth Gospel . — Here the 
work of the Holy Spirit is fre(riienl:ly mentioned. 
He is the agent in the new biril' (iP-'^j; the living- 
water (41^ 788) ; the Paraclete (I418) ; the Spirit of 
truth ( 141^ 1528 1018), etc. In these and other passages 
the relation of the Holy Spirit to the Father and 
to the Son, and His agency in connexion with the 
work of God in the Church and the world, are pre- 
sented with extraordinary in'!)vc— i\ ere--. 

(3) The Personality of fh-‘ lj;>y — It is 

inevitable, owing to the very use of the ambiguous 
word Trv€vp.(u, that in many cases it is impossible to 
be certain, from the mere language of the passages 
in which the wmrd occurs or from their context, as 
to the nature of the agency to which reference is 
made. It is also necessary to remember that the 
personification of abstractions may be carried to 
great lengths when the conception of personality is 
indefinite, as it certainly was among the aiieionts, 
at least to a far greater degree than at present. 
It would, therefore, be a mistake to infer the Per- 
sonality of the Holy Spirit from the mere use of 
lan^age concerning Him which seems to imply it. 
Such language must be understood in relation to 
the whole Christian revelation and its interpreta- 
tion in terms of thought. Yet the language is very 
strong and very definite- ‘ I will pray the Father, 
and he shall give you another Paraclete, that he 
may he with you for ever ; even the Spirit of truth ’ 
(14^®- Spirit is here indicated as ‘ another,’ 

One who is to take the place of our Lord Himself 
as His substitute. Also Ho is 6 TrapdKXTjros, rb irvedpa 
TO dyiov (v.2®). The masculine form of the word is 
certainly used to impress upon the disciples the 
truth that the Presence which is to take the place 
of that to which they had been accustomed is no 
less a Personal Presence than the other. And this 
view is strengthened by the repeated and emphatic 
iKeivos : ‘ he shall teach you ’ (v.^®) ; ‘ he shall hear 
witness’ (Ifi^e); ‘he, when he is come, will con- 
vict . . (16®); ‘he shall guide you . . (v.^®) ; 

‘he shall glorify me’ (v,^^). Not merely the lan- 
guage, strong and emphatic as it undoubtedly is, 
but the whole argument demands the doctrine of 
the Personality of the Sjfirit. 

This group of passages also shows very clearly 
that we are here taught to^ think of the Spirit as 
not only personal, but as distinct from the Father 
and the Son. This appears remarkably in 14^® 
‘ The Paraclete, the Holy Spirit, whom the Father 
will send in my name, he shall teach you all things, 
and bring to your remembrance all that 1 said unto 
you.’ Again in ‘Whom I will send unto you 
from the Father, even the Spirit of trath which 
l)r<)<u^cdt'lh from the Father, he shall hear witness 
01 nuj.' J.anguage could not make the distinctness 
of the Persons clearer. Yet strong and clear as 
this teaching is, we find its strength and clearness 
greatly increased by the fact that it fits into the 
scheme of Christian thought as we find that scheme 
developing in the Epistles of St. Paul and taking 
more rounded dogmatic form in the later ages of 
I Christian reflexion. 
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(4) Th& Divinity of the Holy GhoH. — We can have 
no doubt on this subject when we have reached the 
point at which we attain the conviction that, in His 
great discourse, our Lord teaches us unmistakably 
the Personality of the Spirit as distinct from that 
of the Father and of the Son. The Three Persons 
are here viewed upon a plane of being which is above 
that of all created things. 

In Jn 1416 - 18 . 26 15‘26 1614 15 the inter-relationship of the Divine 
Three is expressed and implied. The dependence of both the 
Son and the Holy Chost upon the Father appears : ‘ I will pray 
the Father, and he shall "ive you another Paraclete.’ The Spirit 
* proceeds ’ from the Father and is sent by the Son (15-6 16''). 
His presence is equivalent to the presence of the Son, for with 
reference to His coming, our Lord declares _(14i8), ‘ I will not 
leave you desolate : I come unto you.’ In His relation to the 
Son, the Spirit is to bring all our Lord’s words to the remem- 
brance of the disciples (v.26) ; He is to bear witness of our Lord 
( 15 - 6 ), to glorify Him (16i^), etc. So important is the work of 
the Spirit in its connexion with that of the Son, that our Lord 
■! ' (L ' rv' T’) ‘.\i> t'\ 1 *■- of His o-vvn departure in order 
i ''c IK "‘f >!■ r ' a ‘tivity maj’- begin. And to this 

teaching "we must add such statements as the following: ‘He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father ’ (14^) ; ‘ I am in the 
Father, and the Father in me ’ ‘ If a man love me, he will 

keep my word : and my Father will love him, and we wall come 
unto him, and make our abode with him’ (v.2:i); ‘All things 
whatsoever the Father hath are mine, therefore said I, that he 
(Le. the Spirit) taketh of mine and shall declare it unto you’ 
(1015). All these refer to the nature and effects of that dis- 
pensation of the Spirit concerning which our Lord is instructing 
His disciples in this great discourse. 

Such teuching certainly implies lx T'*-. '■ ’ 
and the rniLyof tlioTliree rerson^?, ' « ! " ■' 

out are at once distinguished, regarded as insepar- 
ably united, and placed upon a p)iane of being far 
above all created existence. 

III. Summary .—(i.) The Baptismal Formula. 
— We have omitted from our consideration one 
great passage of first-rate importance on every 
branch of our subject. It has been kept to the 
last because it is the nearest thing to a compre- 
hensive and formal statement of the doctrine of 
the Trinity to be found in Holy Scripture. In 
Mt there is, as the last word of that Gospel, 
a solemn charge which it is stated our Lord gave 
to His disciples when they met Him, by His special 
command, after His resurrection. The charge in- 
cludes : (1) a declaration of His universal authority, 
‘ All authority hath been given tmto me in heaven 
and in earth,’ containing a very strong implication 
of His Divinity and ■ “'i Mt ll^"^ and 

Lk 10^^ as well as with i i- ■■■ ;:• of the Fourth 
Gospel- (2) A great commission, ‘ Go ye therefore 
and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing 
them into the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost ; teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you/ — 
words which are at once the greatest command, 
the greatest prophecy, and the greatest dogmatic 
statement ever given. (3) A promise, ‘Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world,’ 
which has been a source of power and inspiration 
to the Church ever since. 

It is true that this passage belongs to a part of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel which has been assailed with great persistence, and, 
on internal grounds, with some apparent reason. It is often 
argued that the First Gospel contains many additions to the 
Evangelic narrative w’hich arose from the habits of thought 
ri:v’ iiracC ‘r- as well as from explanatory teaching, current in 
;;v lirirni".'. ■' Church. The account of baptism given here 
ilu-. be a reflexion of the teaching of a later time. 
Against this, we have to note that there is no textual evidence 
againsc the pab>agc. that 2 Co Lli i '“ontains the threefold Din'nc 
name in a way which shows that ihe combination was familiar 
to the mind of the Christian Church at a time wliich was cer- 
teinly less than thirty years after the Ascension, and that there 
is a continuous stream” of testinionv from the earliest limes as 
to baptism into the liireefold name, the Di'dar/ze pro\icling the 
connecting link between the Apostolic age and -Tustin Martyr. 
But stronger titan ah these is the fact that this passage merely 
sums up the teachings concerning God which, as we have seen 
in detail, may be found scattered throughout the four Gospels. 
It is surelv somewhat hard to suppose that the Christian doctrine 
of God could have so rapidly assumed the form in which we find 
it in St. Paul’s Epistles, if ‘our Lord Himself h.ad not brought 
together the various strands of ITis teaching ; and when was 


this so likely to happen as when He manifested Himself to His 
disciples after His resurrection ? The truth is that this passage 
ii;i 2 ^- ' clue we need in order to understand 

the ■ ■ . : ■ ■ DCtnne and the continuity of custom 

in t ■ . ■ ‘ Sunday in art. ‘God’ in Hastings’ 

LjB ii. p. 213, and his Criticism qf the Fourth Gospel, p. 218; 
also Scott in art. ‘Trinity’ in DB, Ext. Vol. p. 313). But there 
is this further proof of gcriLiinoness, that the language here 
possesses all the power, < oik ‘ tin ration, and authority which are 
everywhere the marks of the true sayings of Jesus. There is 
not a word in this utterance, from khoS'/j to aiiovos, which has nob 
been, in all ages, a source of life to the Church. Here the 
meaning of the life, death, and_ teaching* of the Son of God is 
translated into a language W'hich appeals to the minds and 
hearts of all ages o‘ ’ . '..> 1 ' i - >: and this in the most Jewish 

of the Gospels, ivo.vi, - I'-ophecy here contained is on 
'i - ’ to have arisen naturally out of the life of the 
t ‘ 1 -=- .!! «, I ■ amity of the 1st century. Not even to St. Paul 
was granted so wide an outlook upon the histor^'^ of mankind. 
This great vision of a world-ivide Christianity belongs to the 
mind of Him who spoke of the Grain of Mustard tieed and 
the Draw-Net, and taught His disciples to pray, ‘ Thy kingdom 
come.’ 

We may, unless our judgments are obscured by 
critical prejudices, turn to this 

the needful summary of all those thoughts about 
God which we have gleaned from the teaching of 
Christ and Tin; n\pv(‘->inn eis rb 6vopa 

is importaBi ■ < - i,*' i- U' be ‘into the 

name.’ The phrase recalls rt - \ n . of the OT 

in which the ‘Name’ of Go ! Himself as 

revealed or brought into relation to men. So the 
name Jehovah was the sign or mark of the old 
covenant. Can we fail to gather that the name 
which marks the new covenant is that of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost ? In this name is contained 
the revelation of God which Christ brought to 
man. It must also he observed that the word is 
singular, rh Bvoya, 'M„“. the unity of the God- 

head. The name i ■ i - i • . ■ T- •!- i, yet it is one. 

The doctrine of the Trinity is, then, the summing 
up of the teaching concerning God which^ is con- 
tained or implied in the Christian revelation. It 
is not a philosophic construction. It is not the 
outcome of abstract discussion upon the Being and 
attributes of God. T:i iS o!-’. in it had nothing to 
do with logical or 'ii.! i u c i- ethods, nor did it 
arise out of the efforts of the v.ri'h'r-trnillPL. Its 
source is simply the fact of Ch , I ! i • 1 > ■ I f. ^ That 
amazing and, to the merely scientific intelligence, 
most mysterious fact, which still, after so many 
centuries, presents to mankind the old question, 
‘ Who say ye that I am ? ’ is the revelation of the 
Trinity. Jesus Christ manifests God as Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. 

(il) The illuminating power of the loo- 

TRINE . — When from the position which has now 
been attained we look hack over the life and 
teaching of our Lord, we find that sudden light is 
thrown upon much that otherwise seems obscare. 
It is this reflex illumination of Christian experience 
which constitutes the verification of the doctrine — 
a verification which may be traced throughout the 
whole history of the Church, and which to this 
day may be discerned in the vitality of orthodox 
Christianity and its continued a j 1 1 n ( ■ f- n* ; ' 1 • ‘ r- i < m - 
consciousness of mankind in contrast with Deism 
in all its forms. Here we confine our brief survey 
to the Gospels, and note the following. At the 
Annunciation the angel replies to the Yirgin’s 
question (Lk 1^®) ; ‘ The Holy Ghost shall come 
upon thee, and the power of the Most High shall 
overshadow thee : wherefore also that which is to 
be bom shall he called holy, the Son of God.’ At 
the Baptism the three Divine Persons are repre- 
sented ; ‘He saw the heavens rent asunder and the 
Spirit a.s a dove descending upon him ; and a voice 
came out of the heavens, Thou art my beloved Son, 
in tliee T am well pleased ’ (Mk also Mt 

3^®- Lk 3“^' ^). At the Transfiguration the glory 
of tlie Son and His relation to the Father are mani- 
fested (Mk 9^ Mt 175 , Lk 986 ). 
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But more profound even than such indications as 
these is the truth that the doctrine of the Trinity 
underlies the whole movement of "Divine providence 
for the redemption and elevation of man as we have 
it presented in the NT. Here it is sufficient to note 
that everywhere in the Gospels, while God the 
Father is regarded as the ultimate source of all 
things, both in creation and in redempLion, certain 
special functions are declared to belong to the Son 
and the Spirit, and yet there is no separation or 
opposition between the Divine Persons. God the 
Father is the Creator, yet all things were made 
by {did) the T ■ . ' .{fTov iy4v€T0 o{)Sk 6 

y^yovev {Jn ^ ‘ ' - the work of the Son : 

‘ The Son of Man came to seek and to save that 
which was lost ’ (Lk 19^^). He came ‘ to give his life 
a ransom for many ’ (Mk 10^®, Mt 20^*^). He is the 
Shepherd seeking the lost sheep (Lk But 

the love which surrounds the sinner from his birth, 
which remains constant throughout his life of sin, 
and which receives him into a perfect reconciliation 
on his r^entance, is the love of the Father (Lk 
15^^®^*). Further, the salvation which is the result 
of the death of Christ is everywhere presented as 
the work of God Himself. Thus is the love of God 
revealed in Christ, and assurance as regards God’s 
mind and will towards us attained. The unity of 
the Divine Persons is the underlying truth of “the 
Atonement. So again, the works of Christ are ‘ in 
the Spirit’ (Mt 12^), and the Spirit is called by 
Christ ‘ the Spirit of your Father ’ (Mt 10-°). The 
Son is the means of communication between man 
and the Father (Mt IPb Lk 10-^ Jn 14° etc.), yet 
the Spirit is the source of the life which makes 
this communication possible (Jn 3°’®). Further, the 
Spirit is the gift of the Father (Lk IP'"^), and none 
can come to the Son unless the Father draw him 
(Jn 6"^^). It is sufficient to point out, finally, how 
closely interrelated are the functions of the Three 
Persons as described in Jn 14-16. The coming- of 
the Paraclete is identified with a coming of the Son 
(14^®), and the coming of the Son with a coming 
of the Father (vv.®* ^). His office is to carry on the 
work of the Son, which is the work of the Father 
(1014. 15)^ {-j^ the Church (14^'^^- etc.) and in the world 
(16®) after the departure of the Son. T' 
said that the characteristic work ■* 

is creation, of the Son redemption, of the Holy 
Ghost sanctification. The distmction is certainly 
Scriptural, and yet there is no one of these w’orks 
in which each of the Divine Persons has not a share. 
The Trinity in Unity is, to use the old-fashioned 
language, both .J and economical. 

And all this has iis couiiterpart in the Christian 
experience of our own time, for Chri-iianity is, 
for the Church and for the iridividunl, ihe reve- 
lation of the Fatherhood of God through and in 
that Christ who presents Himself afresh to every 
age as the manifestation of the love of God, and 
whose personal influence, in some mysterious 
manner, survives every shock of revolution as well 
as the slow movement of the ages. 

(iii.) The philosophical aspect. — This is 
not the place to consider the great question as to 
how far the doctrine of the Trinity can commend 
itself to, or be justified by, the philosophical reason 
of mankind. The problem is as old as Christian 
theology, and is latent in all discussions which 
touch the life of the Christian creed. ^ If it has 
not been greatly canvassed, at least directly, in 
recent times, it is because all the resources of 
Christian thought have been devoted to a work 
which has been in truth more pressing, the en- 
deavour to grasp more firmly and to realize more 
perfectly the facts to which the Scriptures testify, 
the elements of the great revelation upon whicli 
the doctrine depends.^ When the time for full dis- 
cussion comes, there is at least a probability that 1 


the general mind 'will be piepared. The old ob- 
jection that the doctrine is apparently contra- 
dictory, that it cannot be s . con- 
sistent, is certainly losing its . v. the 

lines of thought 'wliich have guided so niany in the 
direction of Agnosticism have converged upon this : 
that there must be an element of mystery in the 
nature God. The old Deistic conception of a 

'’ms'-v So\('!s le’! in the skies, standing above and 
fipjir: i}\)m ;<>.»•, is now impossible for the in- 

structed, The doctrine of the Trinity stands in 
truth ii'idv. ax bet'ween Agnosticism and Deism. 
With li'v; iO]-»ior it recognizes the iiupos-^ibnicy of 
pre>ciH big to our minds the inmost nature or “rhe 
{Supreme One, 'with the latter it insists upon the 
absolute necessity of thinking of the Deity in 
terms of i)ersonality. But it keeps closer than 
either to the facts of the religious consciousness 
and the needs of humanity, because it builds upon 
actual ilie experience which stands 

central in iln; hir-lor^ of the race, and it interprets 
’i’- i \i.- by means of the only perfect Per- 

\ k'‘ov. to man. 

!:* ,50.. to th'- "fd ' < .'isideration, there 
are tendencies in i •: i which seem to 

promise ne\v light <»•' - »>!-i ’ine. Philo'-ophy 

both been dealing wiili tlie 
^ ^ , and have been revealing 

the existence of problems of extraordinary com- 
plexity and suggestiveness in connexion with it. 
For both, human pcr-'or.aliLx ,• appears, from one 
point of "mew, a- a "(di '•idia iag unity, and, from 
another, as an iUumhi.iifd poiiimi of avast world 
of ^piiirual <;xistence. It is both inclusive and ex- 
<*ln>no, hoili universal and limited, according to 
the way in -which it is regarded, and no principle 
has yet come to light by means of which these 
opjjositions can be shown to be overcome. 

The more usual way of approaching the applica- 
tion of p-‘:‘i-'ph of pevMaia'iiy lo ihe doctrine 
of the Iri’i.y i-) follt>v ilie lino indicated by 
Lotze {Mzcrocosmos, bk. ix. ch. iv.) and regard 
personalty as it exists in man as incomplete, per- 
fect personality belonging to God only. If this 
conception be justifiable, \ve may 'well expect to 
be able to apply an ancient method and find that 
distinctions which 'vve know to exist in man’s per- 
sonality may be correctly ro‘ga TO cd 0 .*=: correspond- 
ing to distinctions of a mm li piofoutidev degree in 
the Divine Being. The best modern exposition of 
this view is Illingworth’s Hziman and 

a work which may justly b.- 'v^a-ib : as 
representing for our time the classic pr.bv (.f \ i( v. . 
that of St. Augustine in his de Trinitate. 


The diflBculty which is inherent in this method was, hovsrever, 
clearly seen by Augustine himself, and it cannot be said that 
modem have been able to surmount it success- 

fully. Eegrardirig- the distinctions in the Godhead as corre- 
sponding to the throe, ‘ memory, understanding, love,’ which 
we know of in ourselves, he yet perceives that ‘ Tria ista . . . 
mea sunt, non sua ; nec sibi sed mihi agunt quod agmit, imo 
ego per iUa,’ and again, ‘ Ego per omnia ilia tria memini, ego 
intelligo, ego diHgo, qui nec memoria sum, nec intelligentia, 
nec dilectio, sed hsec habeo. Ista ergo dici possunt ah una 
persona ot! ?ab«.t b.Tc tria, non ipsa est hsec tria' (de Trini- 
tate, bk. c’-. wii. p 12). Nor can it be said that Augustine 
or anv or is’-' cc'-cr." in il N gr\ ir. ad v lt v.t ( , t.'': ( vc i- Hegel 
in hi- /./.>• /..■ a- if' ab'e to .-liO.'. n<'w what 

in li' 's < n\\ tVe atir ■hi’.ie. fac.ili;., or ihorgh’ of upei^'o.ia, can 
become a A #>• tin G'.o I>ei ; . 


There is, however, another line of thought in 
recent philosophy, which seems to the writer to 
promise much better results for the Christian 
thinker. Out of the Hegelian school have arisen 
some who, feeling the force of certain considera- 
tions relied on by Agnostic reason ers, 'hold that 
the nature of the Ultimate Keality is beyond us, 
our highest categories and our most concrete ex- 
periences being inadequate alike to express or to 
present it. In addition to this, there has been 
slo'wly gaining recognition the importance of the 
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conception of degrees of reality, Bradley in Ms | 
Appearcmce and Reality has done more than any 
other writer to call attention to this principle. 
Foe to theology, as he professes to he, he may 
prove its most useful ally. The work of Pringle- 
Pattison points in the same direction. Person- 
ality may he, for human thought, the highest of 
the existence of certain funda- 
■ • . , ■ ■ ■ and oppositions, speculative 

and practical, proves clearly that it is not the 
ultimate form of being. There is a degree of 
Ro.d:t\ , .M, final Unity, higher, more concrete, than 
1 Vr-oiljiliiy. There must he, because a person is, 
after all, essentially one among many. A person 
is what he is, not merely because he is inclusive as 
regards his own experience, hut because he is ex- 
clusive as regards his neighbours’ experience. 
Personality cannot therefore be a full definition 
of the Divine nature. God is personal and some- 
thing more. In His final Unity He is super- 
personal, and this super - personal unity is the 
ultimate Reality, concrete and universal. Here 
is exactly the condition demanded by the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Trinity. The most complete 
monotheism is compatible with the recognition of 
a personal multiplicity in the Godhead. 

Literature. — Bull, Defensio Fidei Niccence ; Waterland, 
Vindication of Christ’s Divinity^ and other works; Domer, 
Syst, of Christ. Doctrine, and Hist, of the Development of the 
Doctrine of the Person of Christ; Pearson, the Creed; H. 
r ■■■ ' -I , / • < ■ ■ ^he Articles ; Swete, The Apostles’ Creed ; 

f : Works on FT Theology by Schmid, 
Weiss, Oosterzee, ■> ' P - ; Liddon, Divinity of oiir 

Lord ; Gore, The d Dissertations ; Scott, art. 

‘Trinity’ in Hastings’ DB (Ext. Vol.) • ai’. ‘ God (in 

NT)/ ib, (vol. ii.); art. ‘Trinitat’ in J’Hl'; Cb.-'d’’ >Ci%, Christ 

■/■‘i- ' '■ <> P' . " 'FoYYQst, The Christ of History and 

‘if r,;>’ ■ . ■ h i. 'i ton, Theol. Essays, Essay on ‘The 
I J -i ^ - of Evidence*; Knight and Mar- 

tineau, Inter Amicos ; Armstrong, The Trinity and the Incar- 
nation (from the Unitarian ijoint of view ; see also Martineau, 
Seat of Authority in Religion). On the philosophical side, 
j- _ T p' v .• be forgotten. Among 

r • I ■ Human and Divine, 

'I ‘ f ■- 

laeuusm ana Theology, enaesLVoux 10 <\ i . •> 

question. The subject has not been - 

recent writers. CHAltLL^^ F. D’AllCV. 

TRUMPET. — The sole mention of the trumpet 
in the Gospels occurs in Mt.’s version of the small 
uhicli has been | vi’ I in the 

o-( '■ discourse of Jesus, inere (Mt 24®^) 

we read that when the Son of Man comes in the 
clouds for the final judgment, He despatches His 
angels ‘ with a loud trumpet ’ to gather His elect 
from the four comers of the earth. The context, 
e.'Sjiecially in Mt., is a Jewish-Christian application 
of the older Messianic tradition (cf. e.g. Is 27^^ Zee 
2^® [LXX]) which <1 epic led the scattered members 
of Israel t)emg ''iimiiioiuMl together by a trumpet- 
blast at the Messiali'.s advent. The figure was 
natural, for the * ninipcf -bla-t deTUiti'd the approach 
of ‘Pouer, wIiciIkm' -pirimal or pliy^icnl. 

is il >■ Mu-fi'iiMg of the trumpet: and so, well used 
by I in his aj^proaches to the Deity’ (Fitz- 

gerald’s Letters^ i. 92). It was a favourite figure 
of John Knox, too, as Stevenson has noted (in 
Men and Books). But it is rather as a rallying 
summons than as a herald of royalty or even an 
awakener of sleei)ers, that the tmmpet is em- 
ployed as a pictorial detail in the passage before 
us. The writer does not develop the sketch. We 
are not told who blows the trumpet, though possibly 
the angels were meant. St. Paul seems to reflect, 
in 1 Th 4^®, the tradition which connected it wdth 
the archangel Michael, hut Mt. merely inserts 
the realistic trait, owing to his characteristic love 
of Hebrew Messianic prophecy. * 

^Wellhausen argues that as ‘the trumpet is singular, it 
cannot be connected vnth the angels, but must be posited as a . 
separate unit.’ This seems prosaic. ‘Trumpet’ may have been ■ 


T ■ . . ^ . 1 . Hessianischen w . ■ '? i. 

-V ■' ■ ■ (1903, § 45&); ■: " 

. ■« . ■ the same author’s Die Religion des 
J IJ. also Haupt’s Die eschatolog. 

Aussagen Jesu (1895, pp. 116 f., 128 f.). 

James Moffatt. 

TRUST.— That personal trust is the innermost 
essence of the faith that God requires, is^ alniost 
universally recognized by Protestant ’ ‘ \ ^ 

Only in rare instances may one still meet with the 
pronounced intellectualistic view which regards 
faith as the assent to a sum of doctrines. On the 
other hand, one may note here and there a tendency 
towards the opposite extreme — to ascribe a value 
to faith as a subjective state v. ■ u*:;l j 

to the reality of ’ ■Ur conrenr. Bur liie 

one view is as ‘ . . and un-Biblical as 

the other. 

When Bellarmin (de Justif. i. 4) declares : hseretici fldein 
fiduciam esse definiunt ; Catholici fidem m intellectu, sedem 
habere volunt,’ he states accurately enough the fundamental 
distinction between the Catholic and ihe Evangehcnl concep- 
tion of faith, and yet in his discussion he betrays a fatal mis- 
apD’i uc' C'--*’ ^erring the latter. Protestants do define 
'■ (.rL.'.i); but this is not a bare and empty trust 

— ^the inanis hcereticorum Jiducia against which the Council 
of Trent impertinently protested. A trust that is merely sub- 
jective is indeed crroundF-^^ and empty, and therefore worse 
than worthless (c . 1 ( o 17-20). Faith has no value per gfi ; 
its value lies solely in its object. If the object is unreal, the 
faith is vanity. Or if the object, though real, is not si rung 
enough to hear up him that trusts himself to ii, his confidence 
can bring him only loss. T’- * ^ that a man believes ; 

the vital question is, whi •. »■ y - . We may not divide 

men into the two classes : those who believe and those who do 
not. For in varying degrees of confidence all men believe 
(trust). He who doubts God, believes men or the spirit of this 
world. Confidence in any object other than God, who alone 
has power over sin and death, could not in any case have 
saving value. And even so our faith would no; b« ■ '■■i'. *■ u.’ 
unless God freely purposed to save. And man, ',^’i r«-. n 
the act of faith, is utterly unable to produce it of himself. 
Only the revelation of His grace can call forth and ground faith 
in God. Any possible confidence toward God not grounded in 
the revelation of His purpose is not faith, but presumption. 

When it is said that Christian faith is personal 
trust in God in and i ■■■•<• -.ijli Jesus Christ, one need 
not conclude that * i‘.:i :i ‘ ..“d ‘ trust ’ are exactly 
equivalent terms. The thought is only that the 
deepest essence of faith is trust, and that there is 
no Christian faith that is not personal trust in 
God. An examination, however, of the passages 
in the NT in which these words occur will clearly 
show that even here — to say nothing of later 
ecclesiastical usage — faith, formally regarded, is 
the more comprehensive term. 

‘ Two factors (Mo^nente) are to be distinguished in faith, one 
relating to the object, the knowledge of God mediated through 
Christ, the other relating to the state of the subject, the trust 
in salvation i . But the two cannot be sepa- 
rated from ( ■, . - ■ ■ Christian knowledge of God 

arises only in and with the trust in salvation. To the distinc- 
tion between these two sides of faith correspond the two 
■ "■ >■' ' » •* jh, and fides qua 

• •■■■ ; ■.'!■* I ■ I'l' . I i; - ■ i be kept in mmd 

that the content of faith consists primarily not in a theologi- 
‘ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ . but in the immediate beholding and 

■ ■ ' ‘ wing revelation itself ’ (Kirn, art. 

*■ Glaube ’ in PRE if). 

It is accordingly unwarrantable to speak of 
'a jiurely intellectual faith in God.’ The mere 
holding a doctrine to he true is not faith at all. 
Earlier d ■ i: ' ‘ ■ ■ -V v'ided the function of faith 
into thr- ■ i - ■ , ' ' ■ ^ knowledge, instruction in 

the facts and doctrines of Christianity ; assensus, 
assent to the teaching; fiducia, personal trust. 
This vieAv, however, is misleading ; for faith, how- 
ever many aspects it may have, is yet an integral 
thing, not formed by the synthesis of several acts. 
And 

‘ notitia and assensus have nothing to do with religious faith 
except as they are included in the fiducia. That saving trust 


meant to denote ‘trumpet-blast,’ as indeed t’"' 
suggests. We .should rather conjecture that jli.-v 
asyet/.rs, preceded by xtx.t, originally stood after '‘.‘'y t:, 
which would give a belter order. 
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does not arise without the hearing of the message of salvation 
Ro 1017) is self-evident and undisputed. On the other 
hand, the assensus, as the sure persuasion of the power of 
Christ as Redeemer and of the reality of ’ O' ' . * 
world, is brought about only in and wi . 

this one thing must remain unobscured, that the right and 
proper answer of man to the saving revelation that comes to 
him is the jidiicia^ and that out ot it grows all certainty and 
knowledge of God and Divine things ’ (Kirn). 

^ Some, again, have attempted to draw a positive 
distinction between faith and trust, regarding 
faith as the receiving from God, and trust as the 
yielding <)f self^ to God. The essential character- 
of faitli is indeed receptivity ; hut it is a mis- 
take to suppose that the trustful yielding of self 
to God is <my( hing more or other than the opening 
of the hehii .iiu: hn- to His influence and control 
through the overmastering revelation of the grace 
of Christ. In other words, even the trustful de- 
votion of self to God remains at bottom a receiving 
from God. i 

The attempt has been made (cf. esp. E. W. 
Mayer, Das christliche Gottvertrauen und der 
Glauhe an Christies ^ 1899) to show that while 
Christ, according to the NT, is the object of 
' faith,’ only God is the object of the full Hrust’ 
of the Christian. As Jesus, the Christ, revealing 
in word and deed the Father’s holy love, bears the 
offer of salvation to men, so through their faith in 
His revelation He brings men to the Father in 
trust. Trust in God is the consequence of faith in 
Christ. But can this view be consistently main- 
tained ? Faith in Christ — not as Prophet merely, 
but as the Bearer of salvation — is justified oiil\’ 
we have ground for the assurance that in Him God 
is dealing with us. So then faith in Christ is trust 
in the Father, and trust in the Father as i*evealed 
in Christ is also trust in the Son, the Bearer of 
salvation (Jn 14^^* )• Certain it is that the writers 
of the NT saw in Christ more than Teacher and 
Example. Even as their exalted Lord He con- 
tinued to be a personal Helper. 

So long as the revelation of God’s grace was not 
yet complete in the sending forth of His Son and 
then of the Spirit of His Son (Gal 4^* ®), faith could 
not rise to its full measure. Before Christ the full 
conception of faith could not be reached. The 
word ‘ trust ’ occurs frequently in the Psalms and 
not seldom in certain other OT books. ^ It does 
not, however, signify the perfect fellowship of the 
child of God, hut only a reliance upon God’s faith- 
fulness. The predominant idea in the trust of the 
OT was hope. There were heroes of faith before 
Christ, but their faith could not be perfect, for 
they had not received the object of their hope (He 
1139. 40). Christ the filial disposition is estab- 
lished (cf. e.g. P^*)* And so fundamental and all- 
comprehensive was His work as Mediator of the 
New Covenant that He could he truly called ‘ the 
author and perfecter of faith ’ (12^). Only as men 
know God in Christ can they know what faith in 
its full sense is. The life of faith is communion 
with God in and through Christ, and the nerve of 
that communion is personal trust. Christian trust 
is reliance upon God, hut not upon ‘ God out of 
Christ.’ Neither can it he reliance upon Jesus 
except as the essential revelation of the Father. 

Nfot unknown in Church history is a view of the redemptorial 
work of Christ which would niaUe it consist in appeasing an 
,'U'grv God. \c(‘ordmg to this view Christ and not the Father 
i- riio H( r. God and not the world is reconciled. In 

such a case perfect childlike trust is not to be thought of- 
There would be no firiii groii'id r.-'r it. If God Iim*- onco ohangod 
TTia purpose, why should llo 'K»t do so again ' Oidy whe-ro 
God is manifest in Chri-^t lh(‘ Rocojk ih.r ri iho w(»rld (2 Oo 
5^9) can there be ]>erfe(*r socnirity lor i ina* and (-leruiiy. Where 
C' \ ■' *' 'ho .irr • of as having wought a change in the will of 
Gr.'l, •'■■■: V’l -.rith wavering hope implore Him to intercede 
with God on their behalf, and will pi'rhax)-^ aPo invoke the aid 
of many saints. Perfi-eL as'jiiraju'O Tioi, lo bo reached by this 
road. 

Only as we have the Son do we have the Father 
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(Jn 14®^*, 1 Jn 2^- -■^), hut we have the Son only 
because of the Father’s love (Jn 3^^). Jesus knows 
the Father, and He teaches us to loiow Him. His 
life is the glorious example of trust in the Father’s 
love. But it is not through the contagious ex- 
ample of the ‘ inner life ’ of Jesus that men are led 
into perfect filial trust. He promised His disciples 
a perfect joy,_ which no one should take away 
( 1020-24)^ but this was to come only after He should 
have been glorified. God’s boundless love for 
sinners must first he manifested in the cross of 
Christ (Eo 5® 8^-), Yet even Christ’s dying and 
rising again on our behalf (2 Co 5^^) is not the final 
proof of God’s love. God has also sent forth the 
Spirit of His Son into our hearts (Gal 4®, Eo 8^'^®^*), 
The gift of the Spirit means the reality of com- 
munion in prayer, and the Spirit’s work in us is the 
pledge of our complete salvation at last (cf. e.g. 
Eo 8-®, 2 Co 5®). To be roote ’ : ' in the 

love of God, that one may be ' ■ > know 

that love which passeth k'!f'wlcd-(‘ (Eph 3^^^-) ; to 
loiow and have believed '.lie lu\ c which God hath 
in us (1 Jn 4^®) ; and to keep ourselves in the love 
of God (Jude v.^i) — this is the meaning of Christian 
trust. 

Since the sovereign grace of God manifested in 
Jesus Christ is the only ground of our assurance, 
we must place no confidence in the flesh (Ph 3^®^*). 
The seed of Abraham or of Israel may not trust in 
this relation (Mt 3^ Jn Eo 2^* Gal 3-®* 2 ®). 
Nor may we trust in works of righteousness {e.g. Ro 
3199 -.^ Eph 2 ^, Tit 3®), or in our good purpose, effort, 
or zeal {e.g. Eo 9^® 10®®^*, Ph 3®). Even the con- 
fession of Christ and the i)rofession of faith will 
avail nothing without the vital union with Him in 
the faith that works by love (Mt Ja 2^'*®*, 
1 Co Rev 3^). Moreover, not even what men 

call a good conscience can give security (1 Co 4®* ■*, 
1 Jn 1®®“*)- The wondrous fact of fellowship in the 
love of God is indeed a token of the life of God 
in us. And whereinsoever our heart condemn us, 
we shall obtain assurance in the way of sincere 
obedience to the Spirit of love. God is greater 
than our heart — He can pardon and heal. And 
when by His grace our heart is set free from self- 
condemnation, our communion with God may be 
unbroken. 

Upon the immovable foundation of the recon- 
ciliation of the world in Christ (2 Co 5^^-) the 
individual appropriates to himself the promise by 
faith. Thereby he (-xperi- uco- is present grace and 
in |]!(^ surt li';]!.- " I'so glory of God (Eo 
.7‘- ih ( he has the earnest of the Spirit — 
because God’s love has been shed abroad in his 
heart — he can even glory in tribulations (5®"®, cf. 
12^}. Even bearing the cross and being crucified 
with Christ are Ms joy and glory (Gal 2^ 6^^, Ph 
3®®^'). Out of the richness of the grace of this 
fellow'ship he can know that all things work to- 
gether fo- hi- ■«•■!. ,‘hat is, for Ms salvation, and 
he is po-- !<;■!( n i ■: nothing can separate him 
from the love of God which is in Christ. There is 
no power that can gainsay the loving will of the 
eternal God (Eo 8^®"®®). In every condition he 
proves the sxiiiiciency of Christ’s grace {e.g. 2 Co 
12®), and by prayer and supplication finds that 
God’s peace, far surpassing all understanding of 
men, keeps guard over his heart and thoughts in 
Christ J esiis (Ph 4®' Through faith he is kept 
in a hope sure and steadfast unto the final salva- 
tion which awaits Mm {e.g. 1 P 1®®^*)- But the 
sureness of the hope does not work carelessness. 
* Every one that hath this hope set on him puri- 
fieth himself even as he is pure’ (1 Jn 3®). The 
true believer is * careful without care.’ Moreover, 
the grace of our fellowship works zeal in service 
(1 Co 15^®). Only the Christian can enjoy perfect 
freedom from anxious care in order that he may 
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devote himself fully to the work which God has 
given him. The past is under the blood and the 
future is secure in the promises of God (Tholuck). 
And because he sees in Christ the grand purpose 
of God in the redemption of the world and the 
security for the final accomplishment of ’that pur- 
pose, he cannot despair of the world any more than 
he can despair of himself. Because he knows the 
grace of Christ he can lImi’Iv .u-'-ept his own lot in 
life, and ‘ in the patiem e and the labour of 

love ’ serve and wait and watch (Lk 12^* 2 Co 5®* 

Christian trust is a state of heart ; yet it has 
seemed better to lay stress upon its ground and 
essential significance than upon its psychological 
aspects. Christian joy and peace are effects of a 
power beyond ourselves. Only God can give them. 
It is our part to make sure of our union with Christ, 
and then to see that we receive •■■■: of 

God in vain (2 Co 6‘). The full 'a the 

meaning of Christ's promise of peace is not to be 
had at once. h '' . of the path of trust. 

But if there is ■ ■ , , ■ ■ . . ■ relation of such con- 

fidence in God that all our weaknesses, doubts, 
fears, and sins drive us to our sure Helper, the 
goal of perfect peace will surely be reached at last 
(cf. Mt lp8-30^ He 4i«). 

Literature.— The art. Faiti ‘ • throuprhouT, and 

also that of Dr. Warfield in II' * See aLo Drum- 
mond, Pax Vol ‘ : n ■ and Morals, and The 

Communion of . !v abler, Zur Lehre von 

der Versohnung. . I • < ' : J. G. Tasker, ‘Trust 

in God and Fait ' ■ ■ - ■ , 900] 490. 

J. R. VAN Pelt. 

TRUTH* — Apart from the adverbial phrases ‘of 
a truth’ (Mk 12^^, Lk 4-^) and ‘ truly’ {e.g. Mk 14^®, 
Lk 9^ 12^)j which are used in their ordinary 
colloquial sense (cf. Dal man. Words of Jesus, p. 
227), the only occurrence of this term in the 
Synoptic Gospels is in the hypocritical address of 
the Pharisees and Herodians to Jesus (Mt 22^®, 
Mk 12^'*, Lk 20-*), where these soi-disant inquirers 
compliment Him on His sincerity as a teacher. 
Here loyalty to the truth is opposed to the dis- 
ingenuous spirit that allows itself to be swayed by 
fear or flattery. The impression made by Jesus 
on His opponents was one of fearless honesty and 
candour ; He was no casuist or time-server, and it 
was His recognized character of religious frankness 
and \'-i I suggested their trap. For all 
His -v’njiJH 'li', I knew He would be straight- 
forward. Tney could count upon His telling 
dangerous and unpleasant truths, no matter what 
His word might cost Him. He had the courage 
without which truthfulness is impossible, and these 
Jews were cunning enough to trade upon His very 
virtues- 

In the Fourth Gospel, however, ‘ truth ’ is used 
in a special, pr(,‘gri<i!it characteristic of the 

writer and of lii'> jjgc.. li, i'. .>ne of the leading cate- 
gories or themes of the book, and its proportions, 
as well as its ■ ^ . ■■■ ojiii-vly difh'-ent 

from anything i- " ■ . ( ).-.m - i^ninlly. no 

doubt, t lie ordii ‘j ■ ■ ■ term occurs, as in 

the phrases about true witness 9.1^), or 

credible statements (8^^) ; here, as elsewhere, the 
word means no more than veracity, nnd i' - ad |i;('ti\ e 
represents ‘Ini-tvorlhy ’ (cf. 10*^^ willi T’” ■' 

and 16^). In Ihlati*'- remark, ‘Truth! what is 
truth?’ (18®8), however, we are on the way to a 
more definite conception. There is, no doubt, in 
this scene the implied censure of a false attitude 
to truth, as Cowper has pointed out. — 

‘ But what tr.iP-! ’ Tv*j,s mnto’.s (int put 
To Truth ii'cl’. iha* iL'inf-itd h-sn no reply. 

And wher« r .re ' uiP not (io'l iippart llis Ji^ht 
To them 1 1'-r.r .i -- rret.l\ 'ris Hi', jo;, , 

His glory and His nature, to impart. 

But to the proud, uncandid, insincere, 

Or negligent inquirer, not a spark.’ 

(Tosh, bk. iii. 1. 270). 


Truth, in this passage, however, has the further 
connotation of speculative or abstract knowledge, 
and the majority of the ref ere ’ ' ■ the 

Gospel are tinged by such .. . They 

converge on the principle that the spiritual is the 
real, and that the truth of human life is attainable 
only in relation to Christ, who is at once the true 
Life of God and the true means whereby men 
appropriate that Divine and absolute nature. 

Two small linguistic problems lie at the threshold of any 
attempt to investigate the meaning of ‘truth’ in the Fourth 
Gospel, (a) Attempts have been made, notably by Wendt {e.g. 
in SK, 1883, p. 511 f., and Teaching of Jesus, i. p. 259 f,), to 
read aX'hBuoc. as equivalent to ‘faithfulness’ or ‘rectitude,’ on 
the analog^' of the LXX rendering (sAso? xoc) ax^sioe) for the 
Hebrew original of ‘ grace and truth.’ Certainly, in the OT 

antithesis is unmistakable. But, apart from the fact that 
is substituted for the author is evidently using ‘truth,’ 

here in a deeper a '' ‘ general 

usage of the term ■ . _ . i . . ■ . ' ■ r as ai^plied to 

God or man, canm. « ;>' '• S' • ‘ " or ‘righteous 

conduct,’ anymore than by mere ‘veracity.’ Even where the 
OT form of expression is retained, the content and the substance 
of the thought are extended and intensified. (&) A cognate 
difficulty is occasioned by the use of two adjectives, kxvfii? and 
akviBivk, in conne' ‘ ‘ ‘ . [1904] 605, xvi. 

42-43). No rigid ■ ^een them in the 

Gospel (note the ■■ were equivalent 

precisely to verax and verus. The latter may be translated 
‘ true,’ in the sense of real, as opposed to what is counterfeit 
(151) or transient and inadequate (19 632- si) ; but often what is 
true, in the sense of veracious and sincere, is thereby sub- 
stantial, the sole reality amid the shadows of falsehood, just as 
God, who is true (cf. Field, ON iii. p. 104), as opposed to 
deceptive and ’ ' ‘ ’ is also real, in the sense of 

being living an (8^6) and oc,Xv}9iv6s ( 72 S) 

J ic d < [i • as the Father who has sent 

* . "M x' . the former adjective is used (e.g. in where 
the latter, in the sense of real or genuine, would have been 
equally appropriate (cf. 632 i9). 

Truth, in this specific sense, forms one of the 
nuclei of the Fourth Gospel. It is equivalent 
either to the knowledge of God’s being and will, or 
to the Divine being and will itself ; in other words, 
it represents the higher and heavenly reality of 
things, transcendent and absolute, and corresponds 
generally to light (cf. 1® and 5®®) in its sphere and 
functions. Like the light, however, the truth is 
not an abstract entity, much less an intellectual 
-N-toin, lo the author, but this Divine reality as 
lilr.nii’o^iod in the incarnate Logos, as revealed in 
the Son. He is the Truth (14®) ; He and it are 
identified (cf. 8®^* ®®). All else is transitory and 
unsubstantial. Whatever appears to compete with 
this truth is either counterfeit or merely relative. 
Jesus, as the perfect Son of God, is the final and 
adequate embodiment of God’s saving will ; and 
the common term for that heavenly nature, in 
relation to man’s errors and ignorance, is the truth. 
But the errors and ignorance against which it has 
to struggle are moral ratlier than intellectual. It 
is trutli to be done (3^^), not speculation to be 
understood. The prereipiLitc for coming to the 
light of the Logos is a sound moral disposition, 
faithfulness to the light of conscience, and genuine 
sincerity of thought and deed. Such is the point 
pressed by the author of this Gospel. He was sur- 
rounded by a world which included earnest seekers 
for the truth (cf. 12^®®^*) and so-called ‘ philosophers’ 
or religious theorists, in Judaism and paganism, 
who refused to accept the Christian estimate of 
Jesus, and probably preferred Gnosiic; prc'-enin- 
tions of communion with God. To nieei boi h of 
these contemporary currents, he states his con- 
ception of Christ as the Truth. With that Christ 
all truly sincere souls have an affinity, which, if 
allowed to develop naturally, will bring them into 
touch with Him. On tlie other hand, the objec- 
tions to Christ, often paraded on intellectual 
grounds, are run back to moral defects, and failure 
to see the reality of God in Christ is attributed to 
some unreality of human character. 

The roots of this unique conception may partly 
be found in Philo, but ultimately they run* back to 
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Platonism and the later Stoicism (ef. Grill, p. 204 f.), 
while even Egyptian theology had crowned the god 
Thoih with the attribute alkv of the Logos 

(cf. Reitzenstein, Z' ' ■ ’ Fragen, pp. 

56, 80f.)- But the ■'■■■■■ . the Fourth 

Gospel lies in its ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • conception 

with the histor*' i » ’ of Jesus Christ. The 

AsiatiC'Greek which the book was 

immediately composed, learnt that He was a king 
of truth instead of being king of some realm 

whose J ewish Messianic associations failed to im- 
press Hellenic readers. This was a timely pre- 
sentation of the Gospel. It was a reading of 

Christ'" which could not fail to com- 

mend i : M ! ■' i ■ » ■ ■ . ■ e for whom the more local and 
national associations of Judaism, or of Jewish 
Christianity, had lost much, if not all, of their 
interest and appeal. Hence the emphasis on the 
two realms of truth and falsehood, or of reality 
and unreality, which, like the cognate antithesis 
of light and darkness, helps to body forth the 
moral dualism of the Gospd. The opposition of 
men to Christ as the Logos is referred to their 
connexion with the realm of the devil whose 

hereditary policy is hatred of the Divine truth. 
The author does not speculate on any fall of the 
devil, nor does he discuss the origin or this cosmic 
feud ; he is content to trace it through history, in 
the practical experience of mankind. Truth and 
falsehood, reality and unreality, light and dark- 
ness, are set in juxtaposition- His Christ is a 
King of Truth. * He reigns as Himself holy and 
true, by the power of the truth which He reveals 
— truth in the conscience, truth in the heart, and 
truth in the mind — and over those who, through 
His grace and spirit, have become fundamentally 
true ; who stand in the eternal, abiding relation- 
ship of peace and love and holiness tow^ards God ’ 
(Reith, The Gospel of John, ii. p. 138). The con- 
trast betw''een this and the realm of falsehood and 
unreality is moral, rather than nu,;ri( 1:\ "i( •!!. for 
the writer, though the metaphysical basis is ;plain. 

Hence there is a distinction between the witness 
borne to the truth by Jolm the Baptist (5®®) and 
that borne by Christ (8^ IS^). Tlie former passage 
(where Hhe truth’ is meant to cover more than its 
ordinary sense, although ilu; language of the latter 
is employed) is in the line of 1"^- But when 
Jesus IS said to bear witness to the truth, or to teU 
the truth, it is in the sense that He bears witness 
to Himself (8^^) as the Truth. His whole Person 
and work are an adequate revelation of the Father’s 
inner being. To see Him is to see the Father. His 
witness, therefore, consists in what nia^^ be termed 
His loyalty to Himself, and His devotion to that 
vocation of being true to God’s will for which He 
became incarnate, and from which no fear of death 
could deter Him (cf. Lidgett, The Spiritued Prin- 
ciple of the Atonement, p. 24 f.). A further line of 
witness to the truth of God is afforded by those 
who accept the revelation of Christ (3®®). Their 
adhesion to the truth affords to the world fresh 
evidence of the truth’s power ; they, as it were, 
accredit the transcendent purpose of God by their 
obedience to it as the moral ideal of their life. 
This is indicated already in the Prologue by the 
Avords 'we beheld ... we have all received,’ 
Finally, there is the living Avitness of the Spirit of 
Truth (see below) in the Church, Avhich, unlike the 
so-called Gnostic revelations of fresh knoAvledge, is 
ever loyal to the historical personality of Christ, 
and aims consistently at glorifying, instead of 
obscuring or diminishmg, the Autal significance of 
His life for the human soul. 

This note is struck loudly and clearly at the 
very outset, in the Prologue : ‘ And the Logos 
became flesh and dwelt among us. And we beheld 
his glory, glory as of the only begotten from the 
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Father, full of grace and tmtli. . . . For of his 
fulness Ave liaA’^e all received, eA'en grace upon grace. 
For the laAv Avas gRen through jMoses : grace and 
truth came through Jesus Christ’ (Jn ii-** 

Here, just as the conception of the Truth is sub- 
ordinated to that of the Way in 1#* the aspect 
of grace controls that of truth. T1 '*. *■ *. in this 
definition, is not the arduous . ; ■■ )f man’s 

soul, stretching up Avistfully to communion Avith 
God, but the gracious revelation of God to men 
through the Person of Jesus Christ ; the initiath'e 
is on God’s side ; and the DiA'ine nature, in its 
absolute i*eality, is mediated for the soul by Christ 
alone, not by any number of theosophic aeons. All 
that either the OT economy or contemporary 
Gnosticism could offer the soul Avas a partial dis- 
closure of God’s inner being. Time-honoured and 
plausible as rival methods might he, they Avere at 
best imperfect. The full reA^elation Avas in Christ 
as the Logos or Son of God par excellence, the 
Truth of God, and therefore of man, amid shadoAvs 
and appearances. He is the revealer, or rather the 
revelation Himself. His personality is the sum 
and substance of ^ that DiA^ine essence Avhich He 
alone can communicate in all its fulness to belieA^ing 
men, and through which men realize themselves 
fully. He is the true Avay to life. The author 
emphasizes this central and primary conception on 
two lines. Not only does he change the ‘ mercy ’ 
of the Gr. OT into ' grace,’ — a change A\diich is all 
the more (hat this great Pauline term 

never recur< in i lie (h>"pel, — but the companion idea 
of trxuth (cf. Ex 34«) is expanded from faithfulness 
or veracity to Avhat a mouern luight describe p the 
absolute character of the Divine Bein^, an inner, 
heavenly reality, or rather the Reality, Avhicli 
Christ alone (1^®) could disclose. The ‘truth’ of 
God is thus neither information to be gained, nor 
dogmas to be .rr-’V revealed, but is at 

once personal ana ruii or iliitiative. It is God 
Himself manife'^ling essential life to the faith 
and need of man. A.'* .Maurh^e once put it, ‘ Truth 
must be a person seeking us, if we are to seek 
liim.’ 

While this mission and ministry of the truth have 
reached their climax in the brief earthly life of 
Jesus, the latter phase was only its final, not its 
first manifestation. Like the Light, the Truth: 
has been in the world prior to^ its absolute revela- 
tion and embodiment in Christ the Logos (3®®* 

In all ages, and from all quarters (cf. IS®’), Christ 
draAvs to Himself those Avho^rac^fsc the truth. In • 
the OT and elsewhere (Jos 2^^ [LXX], Ps-Sol 17^*^ 
with Aeoy, cf. Ps 83^^) this phrase means simply 
to deal tru^ or to act sincerely, according to the 
context. The author of this Gospel, however, 
follows bifi usual method of putting into such 
phrases a deeper and specific content, so that here 
it denotes rather the active exercise and practical 
manifestation by good people of what corresponds 
to God's real character. To practise the truth 
synonym for doing works in God (3^^). This is 
independent of nationality. It is also evidently 
intended to cover the pre-Christian era ; or rather, 
according to this Gospel, the history of humanity, 
prior to the coming of Christ, Avas not Avholly out 
of touch Avith the true Spirit and Life of God (1®- ®). 
The present i ? ; *■*. ‘r xen along Avith a remark 

like that of I ' <’■■■.' one that is of the truth 

heareth my voice ), suggests a view of paganism 
similar to that of Ro Furthermore, it implies 

that men grasp this ‘ truth ’ of God hy the exercise 
of their entire moral nature. The reality of God, 
as Spirit and as Personal Life, cannot Be knowm 
except by real men, by those whose character is 
real to the core. The conditions of that personal 
knowledge are singleness of mind, purity of con- 
science, and openness of heart. It is the exercise 
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of these that brings a man into permanent^ touch 
with the reality of the Divine nature as manifested 
in Christ. The loeics classicus for this profound 
conception is 7^^ ; although the term ' truth’ does 
not occur there, the identification of disinterested- 
ness and candour with the genuine spirit of truth 
(cf. 7^^) shows that the idea was in the writer’s 
mind. 

This inwardness, with its corollary of freedom 
from national or local cults, is brought out with 
especial clearness in the well-known definition of 
Christian worship (4^®* where truth is associated 
with spirit. In contrast to external and ritual 
worship, the genuine worshipper must approach 
God inwardly; it is like to like, as in 3^** The 
spiritual is the inward, the real. As God’s natm'e 
is such, His wor'.hipi^er.s must correspond to Him ; 
and if worship is ottered in the spirit, it is thereby 
genuine. A similar antithesis to tlio -\ inholii; ,iud 
unsubstantial worship of the OT un<ioTlic- 17 
where truth, in a certain abstract sense, denotes 
the eternal reality of the Divine nature as revealed 
to men, tlie ideal or truth of life realized in Christ, 

' u'l.gii TTh.‘. in His people. By His con- 
-cc’.M hf". p’ •’.■‘v.), ..'I of Himself to the fulfilment 
of this purpose of revelation, Christ makes it poss- 
ible for His disciples to be consecrated to God’s 
service — a consecration which, as the double mean- 
ing of the term allows, implies personal purification 
from M ’* ^ . he vocatior '■ ' 

to a ■ ■ ■ ■ stains and ' 

transient world, which is superior to the OT ritual. 
Positively, it denotes an adherence to the cause of 
God. His name and His truth are the same. They 
represent the reality of the Divine revelation in 
Christ, with the twofold antithesis, running 
through the entire Gospel, between this fin^ 
revelation and the inadequate OT religion on the 
one hand, and contemporary philosophic or theo- 
sophic speculations about truth on the other. 

A further application of this freedom, inherent 
in the absolute and inward character of the Chris- 
tian revelation, occurs in the debate (cf. Peyton, 
Mejjwrabilia of Jesus, p. 446 f.) between Jesus and 
the Jews in 8^^^* — a passage which reproduces the 
great Pauline ideas of Gal although redemp- 

tion £us usual is included under the aspect of revela- 
tion, rather than uice versa. The effects of truth, 
when received hy men, are here described summarily 
freedom The argument is thi^. As tli’e 

Father seeks true worshippers, whose note is 
spirituality, so the Son seeks true disciples, whose 
characteristic is loyal adherence to His teaching, 
Le. to Himself (cf. 8^^* as the revelation of the 
Father. Adherence or obedience of this kind 
yields a knowledge of God’s real nature ; it initi- 
ates men into the true jnirpoM‘ and mind of the 
Father, and invests rliem che Divine nature 
itself (17^). Their knowledge, that is to say, is not 
a process of abstract learning. There is no intel- 
lectualisrn about it. It is not a mastery of theo- 
sophic principles or subtle theories, but participa- 
tion in a personal Life. And contact with this 
brings a verve and independence into life, a sim- 
plicity and a reality, a freedom from bondage and 
legalism, which can be attained only by a nature 
whose capacities are set free to realize themselves 
fully. In another aspect, freedom may he con- 
sidered as deliverance from sin ; although such a 
reference is not excluded even in 8^^, it is definitely 
suggested in 17^^ where participation in tlie Divine 
life is made to involve personal purification, through 
the death of Christ. ‘ What men needed was to he 
sanctified., that is, to be consecrated to God. It 
was not in their power — surely no reason can be 
conceived for this, but that which lies in their sin 
— to consecrate themselves, and what they \\cre 
not able to do for themselves Christ di<i for iliciii 


in His own person. He consecrated Himself to i 
God in His death’ (Denney, The Death of Christ, 
p. 269). 

A third aspect of this inward and absolute know- 
ledge of God in Christ is presented in the conception - 
of the Spirit or Paraclete ihrur.glKsiii I he closing 
chapters (14-17). Considered iindi.T iIk* category 
of a liberating power, these references to the iune- ; 
tion of the Spirit of Truth (which, it is curious to 
recollect, were applied to Mohammed hy Moliam- , 
medan divines) may be defined as a presentation 
of the liberating eliect of the truth, as opposed to : 
traditional and antiquarian views of Jesus which, : 
even within the Church, might restrict the full ' 
appreciation of His Person. The author had to 
meet a twofold danger, and he chose to state his new j 
conception of Christ and Christianity in the form 
of a Gospel, not of a treatise or an Epistle. One ^ 
reason for this, as he suggests in the sayings repro- . 
duced in 15^® and 16^^ is his heartfelt conviction 
that the Person of Christ is the sum and substance 
of the Divine revelation, and that no fresh state- ; 
ments or -i . c -.dews, such as those pro- i 

; : ■ ‘ ' ■■Vi-. • • ■ . . ■ ; ■. / 

present by implication in the words and works of 
the incarnate Logos. The deeper interpretation of 
Clirist, with which he came forwai'd to meet the 
requirement of a later age, is none other than a 
fresh discovery of latent truths in Christ. The - 
influence of the Sjjirit on the consciousness of tlie 
Church is not directed to the manufacture of inde- 
pendent oracles or to the task of si rikii ig out original 
additions to the revelation of Christ, which would 
render the latter, in any sense, superfluous or in- 
ferior. The test of all such r ' '! ■ is 
their loyalty to the historic * . ■ ■ . .iie 

Logos. The Spirit of Tr%ith, bestowed by Christ ' 
upon His Church (14^^^*), recalls to the mind of all 
true disciples the bearing and meaning of Christ’s 
o\vn teachings ; he shall bear witness of me . . . 
he shall guide you into all the truth (for a difierent 
reading in Jerome, etc., cf. Nestle’s 
p. 98), for he shall not speak from himseJf ... he 
shall glorify me, for he shall take of mine, and shall 
declare it unto you ’ (cf. Bruce, The Training of the 
Twelve, pp. 3761, 4181). This great definition of 
the right and limitations of true freedom of move- ' 
ment within the Christian consciousness, ■ f-'i- ii;i !■'*:;« 

it alike again the abuses of Gnostic iii.-'ii'iM 

and il le d isinclinat ion to ad\'an c:C beyond ' n . 1 ■ '.' i - b _ 
Christian, or rigidly Messianic, interpretation of 
Christ’s Person which had been promulgated }w the 
first geiu‘rati(ni of the disciples. To know Christ 
(ftrr ito' wa> far from exhausting the signifi- 
CM lice of i ! i > i k:r^ori. His Spirit, i.e. His living pres- 
ence in the Christian Church and consciousness, 
had still more to unfold of truth and grace. Hence 
one privilege of being in contact with this ‘ Truth,’ 
as embodied in Christ, is that disciples, no longer ' 
in touch with the earthly Jesus, are fitted to adapt ' 
it to varying conditions, to see it in ever fresh ! 
bearings, and to apply it with inexhaustible power, 
while at the same time they preserve its essential 
meaning- Their training in it, so far from involv- 
ing any disloyalty to it, is a part of their fidelity ; 
to its principles. ’ 

‘They -who follow’ the Spirit’s fruidance will not receive an 
illuiviination enablinfir Lhi-'m to dispense with truth, but the 
cnablemein. Lo lav Jiold of triuh. . . . On the one hand, the 
Trnlh given in ChrisL will need irom age to age Ilis expounding 
lo unlock its stores ; and, on ihe other hand, the faith in Him 
and J lis office in the present shall never loosen men from the 
Gospel given once for all, or draw them away from the eternal 
Father, by enabling any voice born only of the present to seem ‘ 
wholly Divine. Standing fast in the unchanging Truth, and an 
endless progress in taking knowledge of it shall be indi.ssolublv 
united ’ (Hort, The Way, the Tnith, and the Life, p. 58 f.). 

Thus, while the author earo fully ami stringently 
safeguards the future revelations of religious' truth 
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by limiting them to the sphere of the historical 
Logos, he t o!'!' • L J ( - f’-esh advances in the 
• : ‘ ■ ■ ■ I'l ( ■ ’ ;!(>,, just as he does in the 

i ■*,' , ‘ ' ension of the Church Revela- 

tions in the future, and of the future, fall within 
the scope of the Spirit of Truth. The latter is not 
fettered by the past. This prophetic function of 
the Spirit may seem rather one-sided (so Beysclilag, 
NT TheoL i. ^ 282) as compared with its ethical 

in Paul. But it is in line with the 
I i.idition, wdiere the Spii”'- r- r-”'!- .‘i\, 

ii nob entirely, a spirit of witness ; ’ ■ ' i-'-, 

more ethical aspect, is at least suggested in the 
context (of, ^’^). The truth or reality of the 
Divine life, at any rate, includes the future (cf. 
Ps 25® [LXX]) ; as indeed it must, if God’s purpose 
is a dcvolo|>irig plan rlnor.ghouL history and ex- 
perience, and if this truth or reality is personal. 
For as a personality is ex hypothesi full of resources 
and surprises, the richer is its life. Its spirit must 
be a perennial self-expression, conditioned only by 
the recepti' ■ ■■■ men. Cori-^equently the 

aim of the 1 ■ ■ : ■ , in these allusions to the 

progressive witness of the Spirit of Truth, in the 
future and of the future, is to prevent loyalty to 
the historic essence of Christianity from degenerat- 
ing into stagnant adherence to an institution or a 
creed. What Jesus said, as Cyprian used to insist, 
was: ‘I am the Truth, ^ not, ‘I am Tradition,'' 
Christ is God’s last Word to the world. But, as 
the writer strikingly implies in the phrase, ‘ The 
Spirit ^hnll gaidc you into all the truth,’ the full 
inierproL.-n ion oi that Word was not attained by 
the pririi'iv.- -r.: !»»•! of the disciples. They 
had no 'ii'i>i()p(il\ uf ii, ‘Most friends of truth,’ 
said Viii'-L, i; 1-Vederick the Great loved 

music. It used to be said of him that, strictly 
speaking, he was not fond of music but of the 
flute, and not indeed fond of the flute but of his 
flute. It is to prevent any religious aberration of 
this kind that such words of the Fourth Gospel are 
put forward. They express the spirit of Christ’s 
revelation, which cannot be held by a trivial or 
narrow life, any more than it can be selfislily 
grasped or adequately weighed by the most ad- 
vanced age of Christendom. 

T ■ . ■■■■ ' . ’ ■ ‘.M - of truth in the Fourth Gospel is 

I ■„ .' ■■ ■ ;■ I-, otably by Wostcott and Oscar 

Iloltzmann. Besides the s;^cial essays of W'cndt (see above) 

. i - -nek’s Die johann. 

' ' ' 11, XJniersuchungen 

/ . ■ > pp. 201-206 ; E. A. 

‘ ■ . ; ; V. H. Stanton in 

TT ' Dn ‘ 820; Chej no in EBi 5217-5219; Weiss, 

^7■// . r ■ I ■ § 147 ; Ii" J. IToltzmann, ii. p. 

;;7,> ■ . II 'i-i 7 '■ II " . the Truth, and the InfeQSQ^X p. 41 f.; 
hi !{.)->. V 0/JV5P, pp. 2911,2971 ; R. H. Hutton, 

Iff'-’-- ‘f ■•'I I’ ■ Hr.H.'i.., The Influence of 

./■ .* , >■ -.r-. 1 > ; i:. J'. .>■> > 7 -. / 0^-.^,. /, 253ff. 

James Moffatt. 

TURNING. — 1. The Gospel terms. — In EV of 

the Gospels the vbs. ‘turn,’ ‘ convert’ represent no 
fewer than 8 different Gr. words. The ordinary 
terms, and the ones we have almost exclusively to 
do with in the following article, are <rrp4<f>03 and 
iTn<TTpi<po3 (whence iwca-Tpo^ifi, ‘ conversion,’ in Ac 
15 ®). In addition to these we find (each, however, 
used only once in the Gospels) aTroarp^chw (Mt 5 ^), 
i}Tro(rTpi(f>(x> (Lk 2^®), (Mt 2“), avaKdiMWT(a 

(Lk 10®), dTToBaivw (2F®), yii^oaat (Jn 16^®) — all asso- 
ciated with the idea of turning, and rendered by 
‘ turn ’ either in A V or B V. 

(1) Literal turning , — Both aTpitfxa and i7rL<rTpi<l>(a 
are used in this sense. Once a-rpitpoj occurs transi- 
tively, where Jesus hids His disciples, when smitten 
on the right cheek, turn the other to the smiter 
(Mt 5®*')- Both vbs. frequently occur in the passive 
form, but with a reflexive or middle meaning, to 
denote the turning of oneself round. Usually it 
is Jesus Himself who thus turns round (errpa^ets. 


eTTLa-rpatpeis), to look for someone {e.g, Mk 5®^, Lk 
22®^), or to address some pointed \vor4 to those who 
follow ie,g. Mt 16-®, Lk 9®®). 

(2) Figurative or spiritual turning , — In this sense 
both arpi^po} and ^TTio-rp^^w are employed, but the 
former only once (Mt 18®). The noun i'iriG'Tpo<pi}, 
corresponding to iinaTpicpoi in its spiritual sense, 
does not occur in the Gospels, and is found only in 
Ac 15®. Both in the Gospels and elsewhere in the 
NT the AV frequently renders these vbs., when 
they denote a spiritual turning, by ‘ convert,’ and 
in Ac 15® it renders iTncTTpotpi^ by ^ conversion.’ EV 
retains ‘ conversion ’ in the last-mentioned passage, 
and ‘convert’ in Ja 5^®* (where the vb. is active 
and transitive — ‘ convert a sinner ’) ; but otherwise 
it has substituted ‘ turn ’ for ‘ convert ’ — a wise 
course, in view of the fact that in modern religious 
speech ‘ conversion ' has come to be used in a con- 
ventional sense that does not always correspond 
to the meaning of the original. In another im- 
portant respect the EY has corrected a wrong 
i-iipr^—Lon ])roduced by the AV renderings. The 
Imi lo.-, ilp'ongli theinfluenceof theV-'l; . -V/ ). 

not only uses the vh. ‘convert,’ i-. i,;-. ;;u; 

reflexive crpi(pecrdaL, iTnerrpeepea-daL as if they were 
genuine passives, and instead of ‘turn’ has ‘he 
converted.’ A still more glaring mistranslation 
appears in the quotation from Is 6^® [LXX] given 
in Mt 131 ®, Jn 12^®, Ac 28^7 (cf. Mk 4^2). In Is 6^® 
AV, correctly enough, has ‘lest they convert’ — 
‘convert’ in the time of King Janies being used 
intransitively. But in the NT passages, though 
the Gr. yb. , except in Jn 12^®, is in the active form, 
just as in the LXX, the ‘convert’ of Isaiah is 
changed into ‘be converted.’ Both in the last- 
nientionod and in those cases in which, 

in ;p*-ori.j;Ti<*o v-iili the ordinary usage, the vbs. 
though passive in form are certainly reflexive in 
meaning, EV has changed the ‘be converted’ of 
AVinto ‘turn ’(see Mt 13^® 18®, Mk 4^®, Lk22®2, 
Jn 12'*®, Ac 3^® 28**^). It is with this spiritual 
turning or ‘ conversion ’ that we shall be occupied 
in the remainder of the article. 

2 . The NT facts. — (1) So far as the term ‘turn’ 
or ‘ convert ’ is concerned, the Gospels can hardly 
be said to afford sufficient data for a doctrine of 
conversion in the modem sense of the word. In 
Mt 13^, Mk 4P, Jn 12^® an OT prophecy (Is ffi®) is 
refeired to ; but both in its original use and its NT 
application it is a national rather than an indi- 
vidual turning that is meant. Again, the notable 
Mi 18® ‘Except ye turn, and become as 
lii i i( < liili;rcn,’ etc., though often taken as a funda- 
mental utterance of our Lord on the subject of 
conversion, can hardly be used for this purpose 
when read in the light of the context. For it was 
addressed directly to the Twelve at a time long 
subsequent to their call to the Apostolate ; and, 
with the exception of Judas, who will venture to 
say that the Ai)C)stles at this period w’ere ‘ uncon- 
verted’ men? Moreover, the turning which Jesus 
demanded of them was not that absolute turning 
from sin in order to follow Himself which the word 
‘ conversion ’ is used to denote, but a turning from 
those foolish, unworthy ambitions which had Just 
prompted the question, ‘ Who is the greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven?’ (v.^), and a recognition of the 
trubli that in God’s Kingdom humility is the real 
badge of greatness. Similarly, when our Lord 
says to Peter, ‘ When once thou hast turned again 
(AV ‘When thou art converted’), stablish thy 
brethren’ (Lk 22®®), it seems evident that the 
Apostle did not lack conversion in the technical 
meaning of the word, but that he was being sum- 
moned beforehand to a fresh and more devoted 
return to his Master’s service after his fall. 

M'lien w^e pass to Acts, however, we do find 
iTTKTTpifpta and iTrurTpotpI} in a sense that corresponds 
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to the familiar use of the term 'conversion,’ When 
St. Peter, preaching to the multitude in Solomon’s 
Porch, says, ‘ Repent ye therefore, and turn again, 
that your sins may be blotted^ 
turning he demands is . ■ * ' kind of 

turning tliat conversion impiies, v v nen it is said 
of the inhabitants of Lydda that they ‘ turned to 
the Lord ’ (9^®), it is their conversion that is referred 
to. So likewise at Antioch, wdien ' a great number 
that believed turned unto the Lord’ ( 1 ; and when 
Paul and Barnabas preached to the people of Lystra 
that they should ' turn from these vain things unto 
the living God’ (14^®); and again when the same 
Apostles passed through Phoenicia and^ Samaria 
‘declaring the conversion of the Gentiles,’ and 
causing great joy unto all the brethren (15®; see, 
further, v,^® 26^®* 

In the Epistles the use of the figure of turning 
to denote the great spiritual change that consti- 
tutes a man a Christian is infrequent ; hut we have 
it iu 2 Co 3^®, and notably in 1 Th 1® ‘ How ye 
turned unto God from idols, to serve a living and 
true God.’ And this use of the word ‘turn,’ we 
must rememher, was not only a natural figure to 
denote a great spiritual transformation, but one 
that was especially familiar to every pious Jew. 
The prophetic writings are full of it. _And no- 
where, whether in the OT or the NT, is there a 
finer expression of the idea than in the words of 
Deutero-Isaiah : ‘ Let the wicked forsake his way, 
and the irTuhL ■*»;,> man his thoughts: and let 
him returrj :jm (» Hi- Lord, and he will have mercy 
upon him ; and to our God, for he will abundantly 
pardon’ (Is 55^ ; cf. 6^°, Ps 5P®, Jer 3^^ Ezk 
Hos 126, ji 2 i 2 f.^ Zee 1®^*)* 

(2) But we are not confined to the terms for 

‘ turning ’ in the NT, in seeking there for the fact 
of conversion. The reality itself in 

evidence. In the ministry of our Lor- . 1 1 i ‘i* - I : we 
have manifest cases of conversion in the sinful 
woman in the house of Simon the Pharisee (Lk 
747ff.)^ in Zacchseus the publican of Jericho (19®®'*), 
in the penitent robber on the cross (23^®* ^®). The 

arable of the Prodigal Son (15^^^*); who ‘came to 
imself ’andllioM roi u'ru f.iilio”. 

of conversion. \ii'i jire gre.u 

that Jesus cori'-i jirrJy Mij.kc- for ir-kiiij: :ip ni 
the cross in i-) liiin Ah hr* •. f-u- a 

Avillingness to lose one’s life in order to find it 
(10®-' 10-'’ 18®*®), for a ‘hating’ of one’s dearest 
friends in order to be His disciple (Lk 14®®) — but a 
demand for conversion, even though the figure of 
turning is not employed ? 

In the story of Llu^ A])o-.iolic Church, again, we 
have constant ijlii-irati-iii- of the great spiritual 
change— the 3000 souls brought inbo the Church 
on tile day of Pentecost (Ac 2^), and those who 
thereafter were added to them day by day (v.'*'^) ; 
the results that everywhere followed the preaching 
of the word, whether by the lips of evangelists 
(gs. 6 . 12 ii2i.24j Qj- Apostles (9®® 10^ 14^ etc.); the 
striking indi\ idual cases of the Ethiopian eunuch 
(8-®"h ("omolius IP®), Lydia of Thyatira 

(16^^^), and the Jailer of Philippi (v.®®®‘*). Above 
all, we have the case of St. Paul himself — ^the most 
typical and remarkable example the world has 
ever seen of that complete and conscious turning 
of the soul which we name conversion (9®®^ 22®**^ 
26^®®'*). 

(3) Once more, the fact of conversion is brought 
before us in the teaching of the Epistles, and above 
all in the Pauline Epistles, by the employment of 
other figures than that of turning. For it is evi- 
dently conversion that is described by the putting 
off of the old man and the putting on of the new 
(Col 3®), by the transition from a world of darkness 
to a kingdom of light (Ro 13^®, Eph 5®, Col 1^, 
1 Jn 1*’^ 2®), by the ideas of a crucifixion of the old 


self (Ro 6®), an awaking out of sleep_(Eifii 5^“=^), and 
even a rising from the dead with a view to walking 
in newness of life {ih., Ro 6-^). This last figure of 
a rising from the dead reminds ns how near conver- 
sion as a forthputting of the human will approaches 
to regeneration as an act of the Divine Spirit, and 
so brings us to consider the subject in its larger 
doctrinal relations. . 

3. The Christian doctrine.— -Properly speaking, 
conversion as we use the word is a modern and 
popular rather than a Scriptural or ihcologicjil 
term; hut, while its inexactness leads -oisici iruo'^ 
to its being misapplied, it is nevertheless a con- 
venient word to denote the conscious side of that 

■ , • r ’i .. A which a man becomes a Christian. 
;-i ;her on it we may think (1) of its 

; (2) of its particular contents; 
and (3) of i'-. lyp ■* o- modes. 

(1) The '"i of conversion. — There is 

a very frequent misconception, according to which 
conversion is thought of as a passive oxpevieucc 
rather than an active energizing of the human will. 
We have often heard it said, for example, that 
someone ‘has got converted.’- Most, if not all, of 
the blame for this incorrect use of the word must 
be laid at the door of the AV, with its ‘ be con- 
verted’ instead of ‘turn.’ The Greek lends no 
support to the idea of a passive conversion. If we 
. \ . I ' .1 5''“- ' vhere the reference is to the action, 

■» I • -5 power, but of the human preacher 
or teacher who mediates the message of salvation), 
there is not a single case in the NT where the word 
for ’ v;- rrsion is so employed as to sug- 
gest . ■ I b. is wrought upon a man from 

wit!-. . \ ■* j \ - i is an act of the man himself 

that is so described ; the turning is a self-turning, 
a human and moral, not a supernatural and meta- 
physical change. 

This, of course, is not to deny that there are 
other figures in the NT which represent the process 

of becoming a Christian ! i ■ carried 

through by the operatio ■•"!■.; Di i ■ i ■ ■ p- » ■ ■ • ■ r. The 
new birth (Jn 3®®^), the new creation (2 Co 5^“^, Gal 
6^6), the washing of regeneration and renewing of 
the Holy Ghost (Tit 3®), all point to another side 
of the matter. But what we have to notice here 
is that, as distinguished from regoncM juion, conver- 
sion at all events is always ropro-«(Mitc(l ns a work 
and a duty the full responsibility for which is laid 
upon man. 

When we come to consider the precise relations 
between conversion and regeneration, we pass into 
a difficult remon where questions are raised which, ‘ 
as Professor Laidlaw has said, it has been the habit 
of theologians to avoid. ‘ Reformed theology pre- 
sents no reasoned connexion between regeneration 
in the stricter sense and conversion with its fruits ’ 
[Bib, Doct. of Man, 266). And for lack of a reasoned 
and definite theory, or even of a careful study of 
the NT teaching, the figure of regeneration has 
very commonly been overworked, while the moral 
side of the change involved in bccoining a riiri-i inn 
has been neglected. But, while it is Scriptural to 
say that when a man becomes a Christian a mys- 
terious Divine work has been effected within him, 
it is equally Scriptural to say (and Scripture says 
I it much oftener) that we become Christians by our 
own free choice, and that the power of deciding 
whether we are to be ClirLst’s disciples or not rests 
with ourselves. Thus we are brought face to face 
with the larger problem of the relation between 
human freedom and the Divine will, and can only 
say here that in the NT regeneration and conver- 
sion come before us as one and the same process, 
looked at from the Divine and the human side 
respectively, but looked at as essentially a moral 
rather than a metaphysical change. Men are born 
of the Spirit, but they must turn if they are to 
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enter into the Kingdom of God. ‘ This my son 
was dead, ^ y ■ , , ’ * . , ■ * ■ . ’ exclaimed the father of 

the Prodig s ■ ■ , ■ Ized a miracle of Divine 

grace in his son’s return. But that heavenly mys- 
tery had its human counterpart, that miracle of 
grace its moral coefficient ; for the Prodigal had 
turned away from the '.d he arose 

and came to his fath-'.' ii.-D-. art. Re- 

generation. 

(2) The 'particular elements of conversion . — ^When 

we analyze conversion, two elements show them- 
selves ; for two moments are involved in every act 
of 1 li'-* I 'll, : !‘o is a turning /rom and a turning 

to. ( Ii' i- ji’i < I )'i version is a fuming from seK, the 
world, and sin; and a turning to God in Christ. 
But these are just the two moral acts which in the 
NT designated by the names ‘repent- 
ance' And so it seems proper to say 

that repentance and faith are the elements that go 
to make up conversion. And this is confirmed when 
we find that in the record of the Apostolic preaching 
conversion or turning is associated with repentance 
on the one hand and faith on the other. ‘ Repent 

e therefore, and turn again ’ is the point to which 
t. Peter brings his sermon in Solomon’s Porch 
(Ac 3^®) ; and St. Paul’s claim, as he stands before 
King Agrippa, is that he has declared alike to Jew 
and Gentile ‘ that they should repent and turn to 
God ’ (26^°). On the other hand, we read of the 
Greeks of Antioch that ‘a great number that 
believed turned unto the Lord’ (11^^). Corre- 
sponding again with this separate presentation of 
the two sides of conversion, is the fact that St. 
Paul combines the two when he says to the elders 
of flu: F.phodi'n Church, as he sums up his ministry 
among :iui'i, I'l!; both to Jews and Greeks his 
testimony has been this : ‘ repentance toward God, 
and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ’ (Ac 20^^). 
Much has been written on the question whether in 
conversion repentance comes before faith, or faith 
before repentance. From the point of view of 
theory it is a somewhat barren discussion ; and 
when we come to practice, the fact appears to be 
that in the conscious experience of the soul faith 
rises into more irnnK'diolc fjrominonoein some cases 
and repentance in nilier-. JluLwliat, is of import- 
ance is to note that in conversion both are inextric- 
ably joined together in the unity of a complex but 
single moral act. 

(3) The modes or types of conversion. — {a) Two 
strongly contrasted types meet us in the NT and 
in the wliole history of Christian experience. The 
one is marked by deep contrition for sin — contrition 
that amounts in some cases to a positive agony of 
mental distress. From the other the element of 
pain and contrition is almost wholly absent; it 
consists in a joyful and uTu-loudod nccc ptuTice of the 
love of God as revealed in ihe mc-e of Je-us ("lirist, 
St. Paul and the jailer of Philippi are representa- 
tives of the violent and painful type of conversion 
— ^reproduced in the later history of the Church in 
the experience of such men as Augn.stine and 
Bunyan. Cornelius, the Ethiopian eunuch, and 
Lydia ‘ the seller of purple,’ may stand, perhaps, for 
the gentler and simply trustful type — forerunners 
of niulti tildes like them in every subsequent age. 
Theologically the dilFerence between these two 
types might be accounted for by saying that as 
repentance and faith are the two elements that 
go to make up conversion, in the one case r^ent- 
ance is more prominent, and in the other faith. 
For while it is true that repentance is primarily a 
change of mind, and is not to be confounded with 
the mere feeling of sorrow on account of sin, yet 
repentance is at all events that side of conversion 
which represents the soul’s backward and do\yn- 
ward look, just as faith is the aspect of it in wliieli 
the soul looks forward and upward. And so con- 
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trition for the sorrowful past, even while it must 
be -1 from true repentance, is yet in 

cerh ■■■ ' - very natural accoinjianiment. 

The full explanation, however, of the difi'erences 
between these two types of conversion must be 
sought from psychology rather than theology, in 
the field of experience and not in that of doctrinal 
theory.^ They are due for the most part to 
diversities in natural temperament, in personal 
history, in religious education, and especially in 
tlui ]ir<‘Vfii ling a '■’nosphere of religious thought and 
ijolief. Henry Drummond, remarking on 

the fact that in his wide experience as an evangelist 
he had never met with conversions of the agonizing 
type so common in \ ■ ■ 

raised the question w‘ ■ i- ; 

noth' ' ■ . ; have ; ^ M ' • - 

The ^ ■ ' ■> startling ; but considered in the 

light of Jn 16^^ it may have the kernel of truth in 
it. For the Holy Spirit has led the Church of our 
time into new and larger views regarding the 
revelation of God in Christ ; and the comparative 
infrequency of a once familiar type of conversion 
is probably due to the fact that, without sur- 
rendering their belief in the reality and heinous- 
ness of sin, both the Christian evangelist and his 
hearers have gained a better understanding of all 
that is involved in the Fatherhood of God and the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

(5) Two other well-knovm and strongly con- 
trasted I \ pc- nr(‘ those of sudden and gradual or, 
as it is -o'liioiiiiui.- called, nurtitral conversion. Of 
the former the NT affords numerous examples; 
indeed, nearly all the NT conversions are evidently 
sudden in their mode. It does not follow, however, 
that we should take this to be the ordinary, much 
less the only Icgitimntc type. In NT times it lay 
in the nature of ilie <*ase that conversion should be 
sudden. The gospel made its appeal at first to 
those who had grown up in a world ruled by 
principles the very opposite of those of the Dmne 
Kingdom, and the transition from either Judaism 
or paganism to Christianity was bound to be of 
the nature of an absolute and sudden break. And 
such conversions, of course, are common still, in 
Christian lands as well as in the mission field, — ^in 
the case of those who find themselves stuTuling f»uce 
to face at last with the Christ of whom ilioy liavc 
never heard before, or of whom they have never 
rightly thought, or whose ^ace, though long 
familiar enough, they have hitherto deliberately 
resisted. Then constantly there takes place, ^ as 
Henry Drummond said, ‘an experience which 
words are not allowed to utter— a something like 
the sudden snaking of a chain, the waking from a 
dream ’ ( Nat. Law in the Spir. World, 94). 

It is different in the case of those who from 
infancy have been brought up under the nurturing 
care of the Christian Church and a Christian home, 
and who have almost unconsciously been respond- 
ing to this nurtural treatment. Timothy suggests 
to us an example in NT times of gradual or nurtural 
conversion (Ac 16^ 1 Ti 1®) ; tliough it was through 
St. Paul’s teaching, no doubt, ilmi hi- orniy Iraming 
blossomed into the flower of a rich per-ioiial faith 
(1 Co 4^’^). In later times nurtural coiwersions 
become common ; and under ideal conditions of 
Christian education they may be regarded aS the 
normal type. When one has been bom in a 
Christian home, dedicated to Cb:^t in infancy, 
surrounded continually by a Christian atmosphere, 
and so has learned ‘ from a child ’ to toow and love 
and follow J esus, a sudden and startling conversion 
is not to be looked for. Christians with such a 
history can seldom tell the day and hour of their 
conversion. And yet the name of ‘ conversion ’ is 
not to be withheld from certain experiences that 
have usually come into such lives. For the tin- 
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conscious Christianity of childhood needs to he 
transformed into the conscious Christianity of 
developed character. There may be no day and 
hour that can be named, but there is ;:(‘m-r.diy a 
. 11- hf*'' d period when the first Ni-iim 1 i' e 
t 1 obedience pass into the deliberate 

attitude of the surrendered will. 

Modern students of the psychology of religious 
experience have proved to how large an extent 
what we call ‘ conversion ’ is associated with those 
uli\ 'dulogicalancl ] changes that belong 

b./'. u. r au'-i; ion trom cniiunood to dawning man- 
hood or womanhood. This transition is not a 
sudden process, not a thing of a day or an hour. 
It covers a considerable period, but in that period 
a momentous work is going on. And in those days 
there comes to every y«» has been well 

nurtured a new feeling 'u he. .i\ and mj^^stery 

of life, and a fresh sense also of the possibilities 
that life offers of good as ivell as of evil. The old 
Greek stories about the parting of the ways and 
the choice of youth are not oe\ true, 

but have a special Christian r . Even 

those who have learned from ■<,■■■ ■ - child- 

hood to love and honour Christ as their Saviour 
and Lord do not escape the need for a critical 
decision. When the time comes for taking up the 
free development of character, Jesus Christ stands 
at the parting of the ways ; and though He knows 
of very many that they have been following Him 
hitherto, He asks whether they are going to forsake 
Him now or follow Him still. When a young heart 
replies, like Simon Peter of old (Jn 6®^^-), ‘Lord, to 
whom shall we go ? thou hast the words of eternal 
life,’ that heart has turned consciously and deliber- 
ately to Christ. Of such conversions there are 
multitudes ; for in order to conversion a soul does 
not need to be violently plucked up by the roots 

. 1 ' : to another soil. It is enough if, 

“ ■» ' does, it turns joyfully to Christ, 

as the dower turns to follow the pathway of the 
sun. 

(c) The question is sometimes raised whether it is 
possible for a man to be converted more than once ; 
and point is given to the inquiry by the fact that in 
the night in which He was betrayed the Lord said 
to Peter, ‘ When once thou has turned again (AV 
‘ when thou art converted ’), stablish thy brethren ’ 
(Lk 22^2). It is impossible, however, to suppose 
that that process of conversion which is the full 
equivalent on the human side for the Divine act of 
regeneration is an experience that can be repeated. 
And in the c^ase of St, Peter, it is evident from the 
Gospels that the definite yielding of his will to 
Christ took place at the beginning of the Lord’s 
ministry, and not after the ministry was ended. 
But these words of Jesus to His Apostle suggest 
that while conversion in the express and primary 
sense can be experienced only once, there are 
secondary conmrsionSy of one kind or another, that 
may fall within the compass of a true Christian 
life. One such is when a Christian man, as in 
Peter’s case, has fallen into grievous sin, but 
repents and turns to Christ again, not only ‘ with 
grief and hatred of his sin,’ but with a fuller pur- 
pose of new obedience than he ever cherished 
before. This is that repentance of a Christian 
man which St. Paul describes in 2 Co 7^^— a repent- 
ance which may work in him such indignation 
against himself, such vehement desire to make 
amends for his backsliding, and as it were to be 
‘avenged’ upon it, that he may become in many 
respects a stronger riiristian iluni he was before, 
and thus better able to stablish and strengthen his 
brethren. Another type of secondary conversion is 
when a man, without the quickening spur of repent- 
ance for some great backsliding, comes to a fuller 
realization of Christ’s claim upon him for the 

costliest and best he has to give, and so_ makes a 
fresh and higher departure in the Christian life, a 
departure that is deliberate and delinite, and thus 
may properly be described as a turning. In Avays 
like these tliere may be several conversions or 
spiritual turning-points in a Christian’s history — 
zigzags, so to speak, on the steep ascending path 
upon which he made his delinite entrance when he 
first turned to Christ, with full consciousness, as 
the Lord and Master of his life. 
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TURTLEDOVE. — See Animals in vol. L p. 65^’- 

TWELYE. See artt. Apostles, Disciple, 
Seventy. 

TYRE (for many common features, see SiDON). 

— The most noted district and city of Phoenicia, 
the city being 40 miles N.W. of Capernaum in 
Galilee. Its name is simply the ‘ Rock,’ from two 
rocks in the sea — a larger and a smaller — a mile 
distant from the shore, lying parallel therewith, 
about 3000 feet in length, and containing some 150 
acres. This ‘Rock,’ as a breakwater, early invited 
mariners, and ultimately furnished the elements 
of two harbours, — the Sidonian, north ; and to the 
south the Egyptian, now long filled with sand. It 
served also as a fortress, as well as a treasure-house 
for the merchandise that there was stored for trans- 
.‘-liipiiKini between East and West. Old Tyre was 
ilio re^’nloniial portion, extending at times for 5 
miles along the shore. 

As early as the monuments of Egypt and the 
Amarna tablets, Tyre is mentioned with Sidon as 
a locality of note. Its daring sailors had mastered 
the art of sailing the open sea by the stars, thus 
outdoing rivals who as yet had to steer by sight 
of land, and anchor at night. In the height of 
their power Tyrian merchantmen frequented every 
Mediterranean port, sailing the Atlantic to the tin 
mines of Britain, and even perhaps circumnavigat- 
ing Africa. 

In the middle of the 7th cent. B.C. Ashurbani- 
pal laid siege to Tyre and ^ 'royed 

the land city. Alexander tin ' . ■ ■ ■ ■ . Tyre 

for seven months, at the end of which he completely 
subdued it. Under the Romans it was in a state 
of decay, morally as well as otherwise. To-day it 
clings to the rock, a community of some 4000, a 
stagnant Arab village of fisber-folk. 

As the conflict between the authorities and Jesus 
waxed to the murder-point, the masses of the people 
flocked to Him all the more. St. Mark (3®) paints 
the mixed throng on the banks of Gennesaret as 
coming from all })oint3 of the compass, including a 
curious Gentile multitude from ‘about Tyre and 
Sidon.’ St. Luke’s specification (6^'^) is not so ex- 
tensive, but, true to his breadth of interest, portrays 
‘ a great multitude of the people from . . . the sea- 
coast of Tyre and Sidon,’ while St. Matthew (4^) 
is oblivious to such. Compared with the disbelief 
of Jesus’ hearers and kin in Galilee, Tyre should 
stand immeasurably above those of greater light 
and opportunities, but of less susceptibility mid 
response to the same (Mt ll^i^-). Guilt and con- 
demnation are relative. When Je>us had h«a(l to 
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break with the carnally-minded po];)ulaee that de- 
sired only an insurrectionary leader and temporal 
king, He retired for intensive instruction of the 
Twelve to the parts of Tyre (lo-^ 11) ; and there it 


was that there ^vas found and shown to them a 
rudimentary, but for all that a potent, faith in 
an apparently pagan heart. See Sykofhcenician 
W oMAx. Wilbur Fletcher Steele. 
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UBIQUITY. — See Omnipresence. 

UNBELIEF.— The ^ -by-', belief, in- 

-credulity. In respect ‘ ' ■ ■ the term 

implies absence of faitn, credence refused to reli- 
gious tenets. Infidelity, in its sense of want of 
faith or belief, is a synonym ; not, however, scepti- 
aism, for the latter word is more properly used of 
the indecision of the reflective mind. Nor is dis- 

suggests rather 

I 'i<‘ failu ' : ■ . ’ implies deliberate 

and posr v j- ! .• . I • ■ nbcliever is open to 
conviction ; the" one who disbelieves is convinced (at 
all events for the time be;-;,' id F «■ iim-v -is* 

roofs submitted, of the lii.ii-.-b,: ■ i"u\ .»» 
ility of that wh’*'! ■" j !<*i «i('. ipi* -I’c. I'l 

the one case the < \p i"*i \ point to want of 
knowledge ; in the other the exercise of the reason- 
ing facul ; acquaintance, if imperfect, 

with the -ssue. 

Ilhistrations in the Gospels, — The term rendered 
^ unbelief ’ is the noun dTrco-r^a (occurring 5 times : 
Mt 13®® 17^®, Mk 6® 9^^ 16^^), with a range of mean- 
ing between distrust and disbelief. There is the 
use of the verb Trto-redw with the objective (o^) or 
subjectivi^ iic-.h' h.; : occasionally the inten- 
sitive(oj5 > iin i \ iJi : here again varying 'shades 
of significance are observable. Four times (Mk 
16^^* Lk 24^^* the verb aviffriw occurs ; and in 
each case the ‘ disbelieve ’ of HV suggests that it is 
used absolutely. It may be remarked generally 
that the questions at issue differ, and that there 
are differences in regard to mental attitude. 

{a) In the Synoptics. — Jesus is on a visit to ‘his 
own country.’ If Lk 4"^® refers to a previous visit 
{which is unlikely), He will seek once more to win 
His fellow-townsmen when (Mt 13®®- ®^, Mk 6^- He 
takes His stand in the synagogue at Nazareth. 
They are, indeed, astonished at His wisdom : the 
-'f mighty works done by Him have filled 
ibc’M V. iiii amazement; but they are little disposed 
to give a patient and sympathetic hearing to one of 
whom they themselves have known so much, and 
withal nolhing that has augured greatness. His 
claims -candali/e them. They reject His teaching 
and Himself. ‘And he marvelled,’ bib. r^v dTriffTtav 
ubrQiv (Mk 6®) ; it became evident that ‘ a Divine 
“cannot” answers to a Divine “must”’ ( West- 
cot t). If the unbelief manifested on that occasion 
amounted to a positive disbelief, it was certainly 
not consequent on prolonged and serious reflexion. 
Adverse opinions were precipitated by bias ; those 
who were swayed by prejudice were quick to dis- 
allow. And this unbelief of prejudice is again met 
with in the case of elders and chief priests and 
scribes as they question Jesus in their council 
(Lk 22®®"®®). I'he reply which comes from Him is 
significant : ‘ If I tell you, ye will not believe ’ {ob 
Trio’TeiicT'JTre) ; in the face of hostile and precon- 
ceived opinion further speaking would be to no 
purpose. 

A group of passages may be taken next w^here 
the unbelief illustrated is, generally speaking, that 
of incredulity. But the incredulity is diverse : its 
explanations point to reasonable distrust, want of 


receptiveness, power of discernment overcome for 
the time being by various emotions, knowledge 
limited, inability to apprehend that which is out- 
side the sphere of previous experience. Thus Lk 
24^1 (/cal ri'^icTovv clvtclls) : where reports brought by 
the women are discredited as idle tales by disciples 
unable to gxasp the idea of a life lived under new 
conditions. Their doubt becomes assurance; but 
the sudden gladness told of in Lk 24*^^ {oLTna-ro^vnov 
avTcbv dirb ttjs xapas) renders it Liiipo.'^sible to rise to 
a fii!! ajiprolicii-ioJi of what is still the '■ ' ;■’* , " . 

DoHJOndviu-^ iio-- it -h ■■ ’ oi ’ 

referred to in the ■ . . <> . Second Gospel 
(Mk 16^^-^®) ; d. I- 'c y ’ . iM-ranse yielded 
to, has sunk i-iu -( i iv -ri.i'':*- "■'..li i y\ to be con- 
vinced. The thought here is of that stolid unbelief 
in which the heart is hardened and the mind unre- 
irj of -iii'iL.:.! '..ruth (Mk 16^**). And thisin- 
i '• 'iniu V of la ii* minds is perhaps noticeable 
in I ho a'l . r.i;d'‘ vM: !i ‘the priests and the scribes 
and the elders’ had adoj)led in the case of John the 
B^tist (cf. Mt 21-®--g Mk 

If, on the one hand, there is an iii'-rcdiill; y '\h!<-h 
Jesus reproves (Mk 16^^), so, on I'n* oih-M- ii.s'i.l, 
there is an incredulity which He not merely .«anc- 
tions but eujoins. He makes large (Uii'iiaruU for 
faith, trust, belief ; what He will not have is that 
nu-iv • I't-liddy wbiidi bespeaks the inert mind, that 
v Isici' is ready to assent t • Ihin.’. 
There is surely a depth and width of • ■ 
the ph TrLcrreda-TiTe addressed to the disciples in His 
recorded predictions (Mt 24^, Mk 13^^) ; and the 
warning against false Messiahs may b? a 

warning against perverted notions of ! )■ >. 

ioiiH of religion. By imiflieation, a demand 
i- mmle ’bai tests be applied, discrimination exer- 
cised. The reality of faith will then manifest itself 
in the deliberate rejection (disbelief) of whatever 
does not bear the hall-mark of eternal truth. ‘ Re- 
ligion is belief — surely it requires little thought to 
see that religion is, dr should he, belief in what is 
true ’ (A. T. Lyttelton). 

There is an unbelief which is indicative of a want 
of knowledge. But along with it there is the desire 
to know, to rise to a frdler apprehension of that 
whereof already there is the dim perception. Faith 
shines out in it ; faith which, up to a certain point, 
is strong, and which can even declare itself openly ; 
at the same time there is a profound consciousness 
of infirmity and limitations. And this is strikingly 
exemplified in the father of the demoniac boy (Mk 
914-29) . unbelief which, realized by hiniself, he 
will not conceal from Jesus, has not deprived him 
of the capacity to trust. That he can, and does, 
trust is evident from his pathetic utterance (Mk 
9 ^ TTiuTebca, pov tt} d.iri(rrig). Pleading the 

compassion of Jesus instead of his own faith, he 
unconsciously shows a genuine faith (Gould, St, 
Mark). 

(6) In the Fourth Gospel. — A characteristic feat- 
ure should be duly noted, the enhanced demand for 
belief in the Son of God (‘ statt der Sache iiberall 
nnr die Person ’ is the distinction drawn by Wemle 
IQuellen des Lebens Jesu, 18]). Passages bearing 
on the subject will, however, be discussed as they 
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stand, and without raising questions dealt with 
elsewhere (see John [Gospel of]). 

There is the conversation with Nicodemus, The 
unbelief referred to by Jesus (Jn 3^^ /cat ov wLa-reijere) 
is the failure to apprehend, which involves spiritual 
unreceptiveness. No credence has been given to 
things which lie vdthin the range of human experi- 
ence ; how then shall there be perception of truths 
which have their sphere in a higher order ? A few 
verses further on there come the reflexions of the 
Evangelist, and h-n is directed to that 

from which such m - rings. Sharp is the 

contrast between the 6 /jl^ Trcffredoip of v and the 
6 TTLo-revcoy els aiirdv of its opening words ; in the 
former case full adherence to the Son of God has 
been deliberately refused ; that refusal has meant 
a rejection of the highest manifestation of God, 
which is ’’ to an evil disposition, 

evil worh , • ' ; )rt are the comments 

of the Evangelist in ; the miracles \vrought 

by Jesus had not indeed been denied, at the same 
time they had made but a transient impression, 
and had sometimes been attributed to the powers 
of darkness ; of unreserved confidence in and full 
acceptance of Himself there had been none what- 
ever. That it should be otherwise was, after all, 
impossible where perceptive faculties had been 
dulled and moral sense blunted. The unbelief 
manifested was but the effect produced by the abuse 
of religious ]»iiv'.lvg< ^ and failure to profit by a 
progressive «‘cvcl!s 'on. To look back to 5^ is to 
lirul ly ihc -ime thought expressed by Jesus 

ll'.iii-rir. 'I'lu* h -continued education in Divine 
things had been all in vain for those J ews who had 
studied * Moses ’ and yet remained blind to the 
progressive teaching of the OT. How then should 
they have ready acceptance for the One in whom 
another, and a higher, revelation had been given ? 

The attitude of the rulers referred to in 12 ^* ^ 
demands consideration. It would seem that con- 
viction had come to them ; closer examination 
shows that it was a conviction of the intellect 
only ; that, because of unworthy fears, it went no 
further, it found no outward expression in the life. 
‘ This complete intellectual faith (so to speak) is 
really the climax of unbelief’ (Westcott) ; and yet 
it may be capable of transformation, of passing 
into that larger faith which dominates the whole 
man. Possibly the case of Nicodemus may serve 
as illustration! It was an intellectual conviction 
that brought him to Jesus in the first instance 
( 31 . . £f shrank then from publicity, he appears 
later on as one 'who has felt his way to an avowal 
of discipleship ; the rb wpCbTov of 19^® is at least 
suggestive of repeated interviews and faith in pro- 
cess of development. Where there was the secrecy 
of the earliest visit there is at length the act of 
reverence done openly at the Cross. 

It has become customary to speak of the ‘ doubt ’ 
of Thomas. ‘ Unbelief ’ would be the better word ; 
for the attitude ascribed to him is rather suggestive 
of emphatic if tentative denial than of perplexity 
and hesitation. And yet it is not incompatible 
with an allegiance deep and strong to which all 
the stories told of him (in Fourth Gospel only) bear 
ample testimony. He is pictured as ready to go 
with Je-:u'' to ( 1 ; ilie thought of separation 
from 1 m< .M/isier G 1 '*' sorely distressed him; 
the criicili.xioii Ikh dashed his hopes, but he will 
not sever himself from the eomj)any of the dis- 
ciples ( 20 ^®) although for him the assurance is 
wanting which has come to others (20^®). For 
want of conclusive proof their glad tidings leave 
him unconvinced, and so there comes that round 
disclaimer {ibv fiy tdcxj . . , ov Tncre^o'ca) which 
reveals his unbelief. And this attitude of his, how 
is it to be explained ? Is it really the case that he 
is to be regarded as the "rationalist among the 


Apostles ’ ; that with him the reflective powers are 
stronger than the susceptive (see Robertson’s sermon 
on The Doubt of Thomas^ ii. 268) ; that he is one who 
will not be satisfied until all his grounds are estab- 
lished; tI-.‘ d; 'o believe when he can, he is 
healthily ■ ■ ■■ ' the belief of mere credulity ; 

that his soul desires "not a refuge but a resting- 
place’ (Toynbee), and that he knows no security 
as long as there is one i)Obsibility of delusion left ? 
The explanation is an attractive one, but it is 
doubtful whether it can he sustained in the face of 1 
the narratives above alluded to. They are scarcely 
suggestive of the highly speculative turn of mind. 
What they do betray is a gloomy temperament, 
a tendency to pessimism. Thomas is so constituted 
that he will always take the darker view of things. 

He simj)ly cannot shake oft' the "desponds and 
slavish fears’ {Filgrim^s Progress) which w’eigh 
down his soul. Of himself he is incapable of glad- 
some belief ; and yet, when assurance comes, he 
can rise to the great confession (20^®). As the light 
breaks in upon him he can say his ‘ Farewell ni^it, 
welcome day ’ with a full heart. 

It is difficult, then, to see in Thomas one who 
will painfully think out truth in order that wlien 
. be the more firmly grasped. Not, 

> he classed with those referred to 
in 4^ {iciv fJL^ cTTjiieLa /cat ripara tdr}T€, oti yui? Tnarreijcnf^re). 
They stand on a far low^er level. For with all his 
defects of character, Thomas has nothing .-IimIIow 
about him; '• suggest the iiiuleA elo])od 

intellect. Th ^ on the other hand, would 

seem to be characterized by childishness. Like 
the emissaries of "Vladimir, who reported in favour 
of Greek Christianity because the grand services 
at had appealed to their imagina- 

tio:*. »\ j.M "be reached only by that which 
strikes the eye. The faith to which they can rise 
is, at best, a feeble faith. And yet, with one of 
them, it is strong enough to secure a blessing 
( 44 ^*®®). There is a " roM* -j.hitual iiarallel’ 
(Westcott) between tho of Caiiernaum 

and the father of the demoniac boy (Mk 

See also artt. Belief, Doubt, IAith. 

T:i- ■:!. r*'-, ' •••■ r- •• 'i v. ,, 

7K- 't /"V • fi ».'/ ii “ . , \ ' .1', .i‘ 

f .> *. ». ‘.!;4 ; !v 5. s o 

ttjur the JALKoOiS. 

UNCLEANNESS.— See Purification. 

UNCLEAN SPmiT.-See Demon. 

UNCONSCIOUS FAITH.— Faith is a venture of 
the soul. In the highest instances the soul stakes 
its all, and if the faith proves vain, is then of all 
most pitiable; but if the venture he jii^iiih d. dis- 
covers that it has lost itself only to lind as 

never before, and so in its endurance the soul is 
won. Can faith thus understood be unconscious? 
Assuredly it can. On the one hand*, ignorance may 
conceal tne fact that any venture is involved ; and, 
on the other hand, where the actual stake is known, 
it may be welcomed tlirough sheer exuberance of 
spiritual vitality without any such reflexion on 
the risk as to make it a conscious venture. An 
iii\('stur niiu j.ui his capital into some undertaking 
wirhoiit ivTKnviiig that it is a speculation, or he 
may do so becaii«:e his native entei pi-i.-o prompts 
him to seize an opportunity without reflecting that 
the best opportunities are connected with larger 
risks. And the soul which ventures faith may do 
so without consciousness of what it is doing, either 
because its knowledge of life is restricted, or be- 
cause it acts from instinct rather than considera- 
tion. But usage gives to the expression " uncon- 
scious faith’ a wider scope tlian this its strictest 
meaning. A faith conscious of its own activity 
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may yet be unconscious of the person or fact on 
which it is actually set. The soul’s venture may 
he inacle on the ground of an object of faith whicli 
is either unrecognized or unperceived, and which 
is yet, in point of fact, the ground of such a 
venture being made at all. Where the real object 
of faith does not come into consciousness, there is 
still warrant for calling this ‘unconscious faith,’ 
even though verbal exactitude might stickle at 
such phraseology. ^ But when this degree of lati- 
tude is conceded, it ought not to be forgotten that 
the definition of ‘ unconscious faith ’ is made more 
difficult, not only in respect of its connotation, but 
of its denotation also. For the cases in wdiicli 
there is no consciousness of the true object on 
which faith rests, pass by imperceptible gradation 
into those in which there is some consciousness 
of the object, but no true perception of its real 
nature, pid even into those in which the perception 
of this is markedly inipcifccM'. But, of course, 
there are few cases of hiitli uliere this perception 
is anything like perfect; for not only is our 
knowledge usually very far from complete in 
matters spiritual, but wliere it is most nearly co- 
extensive with the truth, least occasion is left, as 
a rule, for faith. Bearing all these limitations in 
mind,^ however, ‘ unconscious faith ’ stands for an 
experience by no means rare in human life, and of 
vei'y great importance in the Kingdom of God. 
Our object must be to understand its nature, and 
to realize the place it holds, and has held, in the 
relations of mankind to Christ. 

1. At the outset we must recognize fully 
Chris fs constant r&qulr&rmnt of faith from all who 
sought or needed His help, and His refusal to give 
help where this requirement was not met (Mt 13®®, 
Lk 23®- ®). Only so shall wc {ippreci{U,o the w^elcome 
He always showed for o\ory -ign of unconscious 
faith. ‘ He that is not against us is for us ’ (Mk 
9^®) is a prir.' ipl‘! \ bich recognizes what maybe far 
short !iml nriiy i.r I'.jll avowal, but also of conscious 
faith. Ti 'ns.\ ioi:- that in saying, ‘I know that 
Messias cometh ’ ( Jn 4^®), the woman of Samaria 
had little consciousness of the real meaning of her 
words, yet her imperfect faith di'ew the disclosure, 
‘I that speak unto thee am he.’ Similarly the 
faith of the Syrophoenician woman, who won the 
help she sought, can hardly have been conscious of 
what she was pleading for when she urged that 
' even the dogs under the table eat of the children’s 
crumbs ’ (Mk 7^)- A more striking instance is that 
of the cripple avIio was cured of Ms infirmity on 
Christ’s order to rise, of whom it is recorded that 
‘ he that was healed wist not who it was ’ that had 
healed him (Jn 5^®). And to this the case of the 
blind man who received sight in Jerusalem is some- 
what similar ; for when the Lord afterwards con- 
fronted him with the question, ‘ Host thou believe 
on the Son of God?’ he was only able to reply, 
‘Who is he, Lord, that I may believe on him?’ 
(9^®). An instructive passage as to Christ’s esti- 
mate of faith which is unconscious is Lk 11^'®^. 
He was condemning the contemporary generation 
in Galilee for its want of faith shown in the re- 
peated demand for a ‘ sign.’ In contrast with this 
He set two instances of greater faith recorded in 
much earlier daj^'s where less might have been 
looked for. The first is that of the men of Nine- 
veh, whose repentance on Jonah’s appearance 
among them is told in the Book of Jonah; the 
second is that of the Queen of the South, whose 
visit to Solomon’s court is jncturesqnely narrated 
in the Book of Kings. In llie one case it is written, 
‘ The people of Nineveh believed God, and they 
proclaimed a fast ’ (Jon 3®) ; in the other the queen 
says : ‘ I believed not the words until I came . . . 
and, behold, the half was not told me ’ (1 K 10’). The 
credit given to the prophet’s message, and to the 


fame of Solomon's wisdom, is taken as evidencing 
a deej>er and unconscious faith in the righteous 
God who was judging the iniquity of i]\:- 
city, and in the all-wise God whose 
was the source of the king’s wonderful ability. 
And this unconscious faith of heathens is deemed 
worthy to shame and condemn the faitlilessness of 
the generation which demurred to Christ’s claims, 
and demanded signs, 

2. There were times when the Lord Jesus put 
this point of view into express teaching with more 
of ^ generality. Perhaps the words, ‘ If ye have 
faith as a gi’ain of mustard seed . . (Xlt 17"^^, 

Lk 17®), w-ere not intended solely to suggest the 
diminutive size of the seed, but also the inert grain 
in which the life lies latent for the present, though 
hereafter it will become active and develop. At 
all events when ‘ he called to him a little child and 
set him in the midst’ (Mt 18"), bidding His disciples 
‘become as little children,’ no characteristic of 
childhood can have counted for so much in His 
mind as the spontaneous readiness to trust without 
limit where love is, which at the same time makes 
a child so wonderfully teachable, and gives it 
charm too apt to be robbed by increasing years. 

A child is the very personification of eager instinc- 
tive faith unconscious of itself. There were times 
too when Christ’s gaze ranged wider, and He 
welcomed the unconscious faith in Himself of those 
who had never known an opportunity of trusting 
Him. Such was the case when the Greeks who 
were introduced by Andrew and Philip seemed to 
Him the first-fruits only of a far greater harvest, 
and He looked on to tne time when, ‘ being lifted 
up,’ He ‘would draw all men unto himself’ (Jn 
12®®). It is impossible to limit this forecast to 
cover those only who in time to come should con- 
sciously become His disciples. He has drawn, and 
is now drawing, many to Himself who are uncon- 
scious of the power which is attracting them. And 
there seems to be a similar recognition of a wide- 
spread unconscious faith which needs to be made 
conscious that it may be perfect, in the saying, 

‘ Other sheep I have, which are not of this fold ; 
them also I must lead, and they shall hear my 
voice’ (Jn 10^®). A still more remarkable recogni- 
tion of an unconscious faith in Himself, in days 
long anterior to His manifestation in the world, is 
to be found in the saying, ‘Your father Abraham 
rejoiced to see niy day, and he saw it, and was 
glad’ (Jn 8®®). 

The instance last cited opens out a view of the propaedeutic 
character of the whole life history* of Israel, as it has been well 
called. Not Abraham alone, but all the prophets in Israel, and 
even all ‘they that feared the Lord, and thought upon his 
nann-,* n joiocd lo soe H I'^r- (l.'i\, ju'd saw it with joy ; for all 
of itKir' yroiPc!mi«.(l ini’ii.' I'jvir'c- ‘•aying, ‘ They shall be mine in 
the day which I do make, even a peculiar ireaMire ’ Olal ‘p. 

For whatever of Divine truth, ot spiritual life, was. dii^cerncd in 
those earlier ages, was just so much of the revelauon oi Oo<l 
* ■ .T .. . c . Son. He ‘was the light of men,’ and 

■ i ■ ! ‘ ^ , saw Him, and rejoiced to see Him. 

This, of course, was the real nature of prophecy. It was not 
its function to be predictive of historical detail before the event, 
but to discern and disclose the unseen and eternal in the things, 
that were seen and temporal. Inasmuch as the eternal belongs 
to no one epoch more than another, the teaching of the 
prophets was bound to find its realization in after times so far 
as it concerned itself with the real principles and laws of 
spiritual life ; and to this extent it was predictive in what con- 
cerned ‘ the deep things of God.* But the special power of 

:»• he-'. "■>resight. This, however, was of 

pri T'liv.if-r*. !Ci.! anticipatory, since the revelation 
of God was an evolution m time. So the prophets are accur- 
ately described by St. Peter as ‘searching for what, or what 
manner of season, the spirit of Christ which was in them w'as 
disclosing, protesting beforehand of the sufferings destined for 
Christ (ret Xpitrrov) and the glories fhat should follow them * 

(1 P 111). The faith of the prophets was thus an unconscious 
faith in Christ no less truly than it was a conscious faith in God. 
And this view is explicitly taught both in His own words and 
in the NT Epistles To the professed students of Scripture I 
round Him He said: ‘Ye search the Scriptures, because ye 
think that in them ye have eternal life : and these are they \ 
which bear witness of me ; and ye will not come to me that t 
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ye may have life ’ (Jn 539 40). And among His own disciples, 
‘beginning from Moses and from all the prophets, he inter- 
preted to them in all . ■ -■ S p. . concerning him- 
self’ (Lk 2427^ cf. 

There are two sections of the NT in which this idea of uncon- 
scious faith is ' ■ ■ ' ‘ ‘ " ■■ emphasis 

which its imp ■ . . ■ • < ■ ' - is in the 

Epistle to the Hebrews, in the great roll-call of those sons of 
faith in many ages who were ‘looldng unto the Pioneer and 
Perfecter of faith, even Jesus’ (He 122). Of these it is written 
that they ‘ all died in faith, not having received the promises, 
but having seen and greeted them from afar, and having con- 
fessed that thev were strangers and sojourners on the earth’ 
<1113, cf. VV.39 40). The faith by which they lived and in which 
they died was no doubt a more or less distinctly conscious 
faith in God and in the unseen world ; but the writer of the 
Epistle is not content to view it so. To his eyes it wa.s also an 
unconscious faith in Jesus Christ, who alone embodies faith in 
its conscious perfection, and is Himself the ultimate ground of 
its reality in all. — The < ’ , ’ ” ’ ■ 

Paul’s later Ei^istles. !■ -■ ■ ‘ 

passages in %vhich the - , ■ ) . I • 

drank of a spiritual Rock that followed them, and the Rock 
was the Christ ’ (1 Co lO'i) ; but it is only in the Epistles to the 
Colossians and Ephesians that St. Paul discloses his whole mind. 
In these he dwells with enthusiasm on ‘the mystery which hath 
been hid from all ages and generations . . . which is Christ in 
you (Gentiles), the hope of glory ’ (Ool 126- 27, cf. Eph 3 i-i 2 ). St. 
P • ' I ■ > ’ moved by C < i’ ■ . ' ' ' a secret kept out 
01 - r » ‘ counsels, . ■ - men were being 

destroyed for lack of knowledge, and only disclosed at the last. 
God’s purpose, he felt, w^as an eternal purpose ; and if salv^a- 
‘ 's' ‘ ' ' C't'- ■ ■ ■ om He ‘ purposed to sum up 

1 ' ‘ '■ long a hidden mystery, it 

\ ■lire ■ . ■ ! ! All through the long time 

of waiting, here was a secret hope for all men, though theirs 
I' 'j'li b“ !i'> -.iTxjL'riscious faith as yet. And ‘in the fulness of 
r.i. ‘L n ; Jis" ’io| ■ ■ ■ ‘ 1 ' ' ' ■ ■ 1 ' 

and saints in the t ■ ■ 

had been unconscious and incomplete might become conscious 
and resolute and full of glory, working in power in all (kvepyov- 
h It is a truly magnificent view of life which is 

here unfolded to sight. It brings all time before Christ’s 
earthly manifestation, and all races which have not known 
Him, and — we may fairly add— all souls which love and revere 
the holiness whv‘'-i li'-' ' o i \ TT’' i. hough they do not feel able 
to confess His <.:m ..ir, or the Son of God, within 

the reach of healing and help in virtue of their unconscious 
faith. This is not, indeed, universalism, for it does not antici- 
pate the ul.-’"-' i< » ■■‘f God ; but it does teach that it is 

God’s will -ho ,'d be saved and come to a know- 

ledge^ of truth ’ ; and it teaches that this is through faith- 
conscious or unconscious — in ‘one mediator between God and 
men, himself man, Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom on 
behalf of all, the testimony being aDi)o:Mb d ?or its proper 
seasons’ (1 Ti2-i-ti). I-). 1>. 1 JoV' 3 -SmITH. 


UNDEKSTANDING. — 1. o“uv-ievai,, adj. 

€Tds (priv. dcnJj'eros), to bring one thing alongside 
of another : (1) for combat ; (2) metaph., for critical 
comparison, ‘to bring the outward ohject into con- 
ne.xion wdtli the inward sense ’ (Liddell and Scott), 

‘ to put the perception with the thing perceived ’ 
(Giimm-Thayer), to ‘apprehend the bearings of 
things’ (Lightfoot, OoL). The tj’pical passage is 
Mt 13^®* where the exact significance is distinctly 
brought out. The hearer ‘ by the wayside ’ di fiefs 
from ‘ him that was sown upon good ground ’ in this, 
that the former ‘understandethhot’ while the latter 
‘ understendeth ’ — the former doo- not approiio*-!!! 
the bearing of what he hears on X'^i- iival (xuulijc!, 
the latter sees the bearing and acts accordingly. 
The former ‘ does not recognize himself as standing 
in any relation to the word which he hears or to 
the kingdom of grace which that word proclaims ’ 
(Trench, Farahles, in loc,), while the latter does 
so recognize. In v.®^, concluding the series of ' 
parables, Jesus asks His <lisciples if tliey have 
appreliended the meaning of all that He has said. 
In the same sense (Mt 17^^) the disciples have, by 
the exercise of their critical faculty, recognized 
that in speaking of Elias, Jesus was in fact re- 
ferring to the Baptist. Hence the contrast be- 
tween (Tvv. and other words — ouKo^jeiv, Mt 13^®- ^3^ 

Mk 7^^, Lk 8^®, the sound of the word spoken fall- 
ing on the ear contrasted with the exercise of such 
criticism ^ leads to the apprehending of its per- 
sonal hearing : voeiv, Mk 8^^^ perceiving contrasted 
with earnest reflexion. A comparison of Mt 16^^ 
Avith IJ Mk 821 is interesting, Mt. representing the 


disciples as having recognized on further con- 
sideration, while Mk. gives ‘a ’ 
tion which leaves the Twelve ■ for 

themselves ’ the comparison of leaven with teach- 
ing (Swete, in loc.). Similarly, Mk 6^^ [B.Y, ‘con- 
sidered ’ AV) of the miracle of the loaves and the 
walking on the sea ; ‘ debuerant a jpane ad mare 
concludere ’ (Bengel). Lk. employs the word less 
''r.‘.|U(‘r>tly than Mt. or Mk. In 18^^ 24^^ where 
1: o<*riir-,‘in the narrative, the meaning^ of appre- 
hending the significance of the word .'t--' . i-j ■ > ; - 
nizing its ’u'-D’-ii'.g <'n (lie circumstances (tiie mission 
of Jesus, the (m n- iiivioii, and the suflerings), is 
apparent. He does not use the spe ’ ' . ’ ' * • 
his account of the exposition of the . ■ ‘ ■ , : ■ ? 

Sower. 

The privative adj. dcrvveTos ‘ without understand- 
ing,’ exhibits the precise meaning of the verb, Mt 
151® II Mk 71®. ‘ The dcrvv. is the man who lacks 

the discernment which comes from the due use of 
the illuminated *■■’.”*. ■ ’ (Swete). The i)osi- 

tive adj. awerb^ '*1 : i k lO^i), AY ‘prudent,^ 

II V ‘ understanding,’ preserves the idea of critical 
comparison, in contrast with the more general in- 
telligence denoted by aocl>bs ; but the reference is to 
material not spiritual things : ‘ the “ wisdom of 
the world” which is “ foolishness with God” [con- 
trasted with] the “ foolishness of the world ” which 
is “ wisdom with God,” on which St. Paul was so 
fond of dwelling’ (Farrar). 

The noun crbvea-Ls occurs only in Lk 2^"^, where the 
precise idea is implied of the growth of Jesus in 
the development of His faculty of •» • , ■ 
truth in every aspect along with His 
stature ; and Mk 12^®, where, however, the reading 
is more than doubtful. 

St. Paul’s usage of the word cjannot be overlooked. It is in 
strict harmony with that of the Gospels. See esjDeoially Ool 19, 
where he combines ‘understanding’ with ‘wisdom’ in his 
prayer, and Eph 3^ of ‘ the mystery of Christ,’ 517 of ‘ the will 
of God’ (Eph 118 ^locvotots is a disputed reading). See Lightfoot, 
Coty where Aristotle’s definition is expounded. 

2. vocXv, Mt 1517 II Mk Mt 16» i| Mk 8^^ Mt 

16^^ RV ‘perceive,’ Mt 24^® || Mk 13^^ (AV and 
RV), Jn 12^® (from Is 6®} RV ■' ■ ■ ■ ■ * ■ ‘ : to per- 
ceive (1) Kjith the senses, (2) ■■ nind. As 

f'o'** <Tvv.it iddle place 

between bodily sensation • : i '■ 
sion. The first step is the sensuor. ■ ■ 

{dKodeiVy ideiv, etc.), then the mental , 
tion to what is thus presented {voeiv), which in turn 
precedes the derivative critical act {crvvdvaL), by 
which one is enabled to forr: v. 1 n \ on it. 

The process vr "he : . of the 

loaves, the pa the wor(f heard, are ob- 
jects first ■»; ■(■•I, then of attention, and 

lastly of reflexion, in order that their true bearing 
may be apprehended. Cf. 2 Ti 2^ and Ellicott’s 
note. 

3. is rendered by ‘ understand ’ (AV) 
in Mt 26^^ Jn 827-^3 iqs i^iq (cf. reiulering of its 
privative ayvocXv in Mk 9®^=Lk O’*®). Tri 01 hen- cases 
7. is rendered by ‘ know,’ and it is difficult to find a 
rea-on for not adhering to tliai rendering in these 
ver.'-e^. 7. dillers from (tvv. in so far rhai wliile (tvv. 
generally Tnark< an antithesis to sense - i)er cep - 
tion, 7. marks an advance upon it. Preoccupation 
with lower thoughts, self-complacency exchuling 
apprehension of siuritual truths, present circum- 
‘-tances obscuring the full significance and neces- 
sitating a further enlightenment by new circum- 
stances and prolonged pondering, hinder this 
advance. Only when these difficulties are re- 
moved can one come to hnow the higher aspects of 
the reality, (For the thought, compare Jn 2^ 
1426)._ dy. (Gospels only ]Mk 9 ®- Lk 9^®) preserves 
this idea of advance, ‘ there was a Divine purpose 
in their temporary ignorance’ (Swete). The dis- 
ciples were unwilling to admit the idea of suffering 
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and death, and the rebuke administered to Peter 
made them afraid to ask questions ; thus they 
remained ignorant for a time. 

: ! . T Lexicons and Commentaries, all of which 
■ • “ ■ - ■ ■ ■ Colossians, 19 ; R. W. Dale, Week-Day 

" R. Macphersois". 

UNDRESSED CLOTH.— 1. Ingredients in dress- 
ing. — The principal cleansing agents were two 
kinds of crude alkali salt. — (a) Mineral. This con- 
sisted of the natural deposits, chiefly in Egypt, of 
potassium or sodium carbonates. It was the Heb. 
nether^ Arab, natriin, EV (incorrectly) "nitre,’ RV 
" lye’ (Jer 2-^). White clay was also used, chiefly 
as a detergent or scrubbing agent. — (6) Vegetable. 
This was obtained chiefly from the soap plant 
called in Arabic ishnan, growing on the desert 
plains of Syria. When burnt, it yields a crude 
substance named kali in Arabic, corresponding to 
the Heb. borithy "soap’ (Mai 3‘^). 

2. Process of dressing. — {a) For cotton and linen. 
The cleansing of these was carried out after the 
cloth had been woven. The present custom in 
Syria is to dip the cloth in water, and lay it out on 
a flat surface of rock. It is then sprinkled with 
natrfm (lye) or kali (soap), and beaten with rods or 
dubs, and is Anally rinsed in fresh water and 
spread out under the sun to dry. 

{b) For wool. On account of the presence of 
natural oil and many accretions and impurities in 
the fleece, the cleansing had to be done before 
the cloth was woven. For this the chief in- 
gredient was urine collected and kept till it formed 
ammonium carbonate during ^ ”■ i . R- 

cause of the oftensive odours ,■ * 
agents, as well as on account 
needed for drying purposes, the fullers’ establish- 
ments were placed near or outside the city walls. 
The wool was further purifled in several changes of 

' ■ the lye or soap already mentioned, 

. . ■ nsed in running water. 

{c) For silk. l'’his also had to be treated before 
being woven, in order to remove from the thread 
the gluey substance called sericin (fr. crrjpuKdv, Rev 
18^^), which not only gave off an oftensive odour, 
but, if allowed to remain, would make the cloth 
hard and lustreless. To remove this, the silk 
fibre had to be kept for several hours in a bath of 
hot water containing soap made of olive oil and 
alkali salt. This process tested the skill of the 
fuller ; for if 'h»i -oakrsg were insufficient, some of 
the sericin ■'ii!l lidiioi'-d to the silk fibre, and if 
prolonged beyond a certain point it imparted an 
iiulclible yellow stain. The raw silk was then 
irfLu^ierrcul for a short time to a bath of water in 
which dog or pigeon dung had been mixed, and, as 
in the case of the other materials, the last stage 
was a thorough washing in pure water. 

The eye-witnesses of our Lord’s majesty in the 
Mount (Mk 9‘^‘^) testified that on that occasion 
the white radiance of His garments was beyond 
the art of any fuller on earth. 

3. Christ’s parabolic use of undressed cloth.— 
In Mt 9^® i! Mk 2®^ Christ, in reply to the question 
of the disciples of John the Baptist as to why His 
disciples did not fast, employs the figure of a piece 
of undressed cloth {pdKos ayva<pov) served on an old 
garment, to show the incongruity between fasting 
according to rule and the new spirit of Christi- 
anity. poLKos (fr. p^yvvfjLL, " to break ’) i.s properly a 
piece of cloth torn off, ef. Eng. ‘rag’ ; dyva<pos (fr. 
a privative and yvdTma, ‘to full or dress cloth’ 
[whence yva<f>€tfSy ‘a fuller,’ Mk 9^]) = ‘unfulled,’ 
‘ undressed.’ Neither of the Gr. words occurs else- 
where in NT. In the parallel passage Lk 5®®, where, 
however, a somewhat different turn is given to the 
saying, l/ndTLov Kaivbv (" new garment ’) occurs instead 
of pdxos dyva(t>ov. By the rendering ‘undressed 
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cloth’ RV brings out the point of the original, 
which is quite lost in the colourless " new cloth ’ of 
AY, though suggested by the "raw or un wrought’ 
of AVm. A piece of cloth that is undressed or 
tmfuUed is certain to shrink -with a wetting, and 
so to strain and tear away the old garment to 
which it is sewed. Thus, as Christ said, it 
"taketli from the garment, and a worse rent is 
made.’ For the religion'- .'-Igniiicaiicc of the sa 3 ring 
see esp. Bruce, Poruboli'' 'Tc*/f'niiig of C%risty p. 
302 ff* Cf. also artt. Bottle in vol i., and Law, 
above, p. 12^. 

G. M. Mackie and J. C. Lambert. 
UNION. — 1. Union of the world with God. — In 
a sense the creation is always closely related to the 
Creator, and has no separate, independent exist- 
ence : " thy heavens ’ (Ps S^), " in him we live, and 
move, and have our being ’ (Ac 17-®). Yet it is in 
a relative independence of the creation that aU 
things happen. Hence we read in Eph and Col 
1-® that God will gather together all things in 
Christ, and will reconcile all things imto Himself. 
This is spoken in reference to the human spirit 
and its salvation. By the redemption of man, God 
wiU perfect the relationship of the creation to 
Himself. All things are so linked together that 
God’s approach to the human race, TT'- - 
of the human race to ai^proach to Him in Ciirist, 
is also a drawing of the whole world into a more 
perfect union with God. 

2. Union between God and the human race. — It 

is only from the human side, and as matter of his- 
tory, that we can study the union into which God 
has progressively entered with the spirit of man. 
It is the effect of any religious exercise that is 
matter of observation. Thus we are made aware 
of the dawning consciousness of God in the human 
spirit •, ‘ then began men to call upon the name of 
the Lord ’ (Gn 4r^). Those who were receptive 
above their fellows of the Divine influence were 
prophets (Dt 18^®, 1 S 9®). This being the case, we 
■ ’ ’’•!■■" ' believe in a corresponding 

■ ‘ ‘ ■ the part of God towards men, 

and to observe its development (see Revelation). 
The history of Israel was so shaped by providences, 
and spiritual progress was so determined by pro- 
phecy, that Christ was prepared for, and came 
(Gal 4^), and in Him the union of God with our 
race was ];)erf acted (Is 8^®). 

In regard to the union of God with man in 
Christ, the emphasis in Scripture is not laid upon 
the manner of that union so much as upon the 
fact of it. If Creeds and Catechisms seem to do 
otherwise, it is still to he remembered that their 
chief concern is to establish the fact that God was 
in Christ. In Ph 2®’^^ St. Paul says nothing of the 
manner of the union of the Divine and human 
natures in Christ, but accepts as assuredly true 
that He was God with us, and that the same Per- 
son who emptied Himself and took the form of a 
servant, also humbled Himself and became obedi- 
ent even unto death, yea the death of the cross. 

When we turn to the narrative of Christ’s words 
in the Gospels, we find that His attitude towards 
(>od was ethically perfect, as of a Son to a Father, 
in obedience, sympathy, comprehension, honour, 
love, trust (Mt Jn 6'’“ 10^^ Lk 

23"^, and many other passages). This is what we 
are x>ermitted to see of the relationship between 
God and Christ. But the Son who so manifested 
His oneness with the Father did so in our human 
nature. Here therefore is humanity in the person 
of its Head seen to be in union with God. So 
far as every OT saint was able to anticipate and 
prefigure Christ, so far this union between God 
and man was a process which was progressively 
unfolded and perfected. And so far as believers 
by fellowship with Christ enter into His relation- 
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shi|) with God, the union between God and our 
race is still being realized ; and it must always 
take the form perfectly set forth by Christ (1 Jn 

410 - 

3. Union between belieYers and Christ. — It is 

necessary that individual souls should be united 
by faith to Christ, if the union of mankind with 
God is to be general (Jn 10 ^® 12^^). The Gospels 
record how in process of events men became dis- 
ciples of Christ (Jn 1 ®^, Mk 1 ^^). That which was 
so effected was afterwards in many ways confirmed 
(Jn 6 ®® 20^’^), and is described in the parable of the 
Vine and its Branches (ch. 15). Again, those who 
believed when the Apostles preached, and to whom 
the Spirit was given, without ^ 
attached to Clrrist in His earthly ' ^ 

became partakers of spiritual union with Him (Ac 
See also He 3^^ 1 Co 19, 1 Jn l^). This 
union of the believer with Christ is more than the 
tie between a disciple and a teacher, and is ex- 
pressed by the words ‘ in Christ,’ ‘ in the Lord,’ 
^ in him,’ wliich occur more than 150 times in the 
NT, notably in 2 Co 5^'^ (BVni) and Ho As 

this union is entered into by trust and obedience 
and full consent, so it consists of identity of inter- 
ests and companionship in (‘cci-.v ihiri^. In the 
region of the conscience, union ■ ^ ’ r* • 

peace (Ro 8 ^) ; in that of the . • 

(Gal 2^9); i“ ’•■•ga-d to our ■ " ■ i- , ■ 

labourers v ith God’ ( • 3, 

and in regard to all events, we are sharers with 
Christ in suffering and in glory (Ro 8 ^"^, 2 Ti 2 ^^ . 
see also Jn IT^®"-^). 

4. Union of believers with one another. — The 

Lord’s Supper is the simplest and most perfect 
outward expression of the union of Christians with 
one another, because of their common attachment 
to Christ, and deriving of benefit from Him. Thus 
in Ac 2 ^ 20^, 1 Co 10^®* it is assumed that heart- 
union with Christ and with one another went along 
mth the outward expression of that union, in their 
partaking of the same significant bread. The 
obedience of the soul to Christ which alone con- 
stitutes any one a disciple may or may not coin- 
cide with participation in this or any other out- 
"ward observance. Yet, like the kernel and the 
containing shell of a nut, they as a matter of fact 
appeared and devd*-:--! u. ■ '“■r. H“ion with 

Christ produces an :s = : . * ' !■ - n to Him, 

and to ovrrvlh'ng in’-ongs to Him; besides 
also the -ir C'r-i-: character, which are 

in their nature unifying : ‘ The glory thou gavest 
me I have given them, that they may be one ’ (Jn 
Should tlii.'i unity be broken, the remedy is 
that all parties should renew their allegiance -to 
Christ (1 Co 1-3, 2 Co 10^). ^ 

Union among believers is compared to the or- 
ganic unity of a body (Ro 12 ^, 1 Co 12 ^^ 44 )^ 

This has not the effect of ignoring the differences 
between believers ; on the contrary, the fullest 

E revision is made for difference®! of gift. So far 
rom the eye ceasing to NpcM-ifically un eye, 
because the body has Iiand< and feci, i hen* is the 
more need of the eye, and it has more work to do. 
Individuality is to be conserved and strengthened, 
and ■! or weakened. The case taken 

for < r i- not that of the failure of the 

eje to see, when the hand would do its best to 
aid the eye, and do its work ; hut such a healthy 
state of things as would allow every sense to do its 
own w’ork. At the same time, all are under the 
law of love to Christ and to one another, and are 
sensitive to each other’s suffering or success, and 
their life is wholly directed to mutual helpfulness. 
The result is that each is exercised in the use 
of whatever gift he has, and the whole society is 
maintained in spiritual vigour and growth (Eph 
4 :^, Phil ®). See also Oneness, Unity. 
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Litbe-ature. — W estcott, Gospel of St. John', Sanday, 

‘ ' ■ in Hastings’ DB) ; A. B. Davidson, 

• ■ ■ is, Union with God; A. JMaclaren, 

Divine Immanence. 

T. Geegory. 

UNIQUENESS.— Beyond dispute Christ appears 
on the theatre of human history as a unique Per 
sonality. In however large a sense He may he 
revealed as sharing the lot and the nature of men, 
He stands forth as the possessor of traits wliicli 
have never been duplicated. Let a iiarallel be 
drawn between Him and any other who has Avon 
renoAvn in human annals, and it will be found tliat 
the points of unlikeness more than match the 
points of likeness. 

1. In several respects the self-consciousness which 
the Gospels show to have been resident in Christ 
was of a unique kind. (1) We look in vain 
iiiior.gliout their records for any indication that 
He common call to repentance as 

apply ^•‘g !•> No utterance that is put 

intolHis mouth conveys a hint that the slightest 
shadow of condemnation ever rested upon His 
spirit. He speaks as if He felt Himself to be 
the channel rather than the needy recipient of 

S ace, as if, in truth, His inner life was as stain - 
5 s as it was assumed to have been in Apostolic 
thought. (2) Again, the self-consciousness of 
Christ appears to have been of a unique type as 
including a perfectly clear and w.r. 1 ' » | ■"! 1 1 ! 1 
sense of sonship towards God. >i* mnisdnd 1 - .'h 
filial ideal which He presents that it is impossible 
to find a point at which it admits of supidement. 
Who can imagine a more complete expression of 
filial trust than that which is contained in His pre- 
cepts on putting away every anxious care about the 
stores which the morrow may bring (Mt 
Who can conceive of filial devoti(»n to 

n higiior '•tage than was made miiuii'-. i'l the 
A\ord-, * Not my will, but thine be done ’ (Lk 22‘^’‘^||), 
spoken in the presence of the most bitter cup of 
shame and suffering? Who can think of filial 
inliiiinc y more close and constant than is attested 
by the 'whole body of Christ’s words and deeds ? 
In truth, it is impossible to review the record 
without being struck with the aptness of the 
Evangelical lU^-cripUon which speaks of Him as 
the ‘beloved M)ir' (Ml 3^’ll) and as dwelling ‘in 
the bosom of the Father’ (Jn 1 ^®). (3) Still fur- 

ther, a unique order of self-consciousness is dis- 
closed in the i- c •■■■:■ --j of an extraordinary 

mediatorial v ' ■ . 'vas characteristic of 

Christ. ‘No man cometh unto the Father but by 
me’ (Jn 14®) — that is the strong declaration which 
the Fourth Gospel places upon His lips ; and a 
full equh^alent is supplied by the other Gospels in 
such sentences as these : ‘ I’he Son of Man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to give his life a ransom for many ’ (Mt 20 ^® y). 
‘All things have been delivered unto me of my 
Father; and no one knoweth the Son save the 
F’ather; neither doth any knoAv the Father, save 
the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to 
reveal him ’ (Mt ll^*^ 1 |). To what prophet or leader 
of the race beside have we any warrant for imput- 
ing such a of | personal vocation ? Surely 

it must !x* jii.iriiiicd ilmi in His sense of the prerog- 
ative and the burden of mediation Christ makes a 
class by Himself; He has no peer or companion. 
(4) Once more, the unique character or' (Jiri-i’s 
self-consciousness is seen in His extraordinary 
sense of authority or rightful lordship. AVhile 
He came not to he ministered unto, He still made 
it evident that in the depths of His spirit there 
was an unhesitating affirmation of a pre-eminent 
royalty. He spoke as one who needed not to accom- 
modate His words precisely to the instructions of 
Moses or to any other ancestral standard. He 
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claimed an allegiance so unqualified as to reduce 
to a secondary place the most imperative obliga- 
tions enforced By earthly ties. In words which 
match the significance of the Pauline declaration 
that in His name every knee shall bow and every 
tongue confess His lordship (Ph He pictured 
the gathering of all nations before His throne of 
judgment, to receive from His lips the merited 
sentence {Mt 25®^®-). Thus in various -ways Christ 
gave expression to a transcendent and marvellous 
self-consciousness. 

2. Almri't '■y ..r-o- the impression which comes 

from a '•••i-iv:* of the exceptional self-con- 

sciousness in Christ is that wdiich is properly (h-riv(‘d 
from a ■■■ ’■■ h, ■ of the union\‘iri<l nVoriciiiii- 
tionin !l ■ : gly contrasted traits. (1) He 

was unique in His combination of meekness with 
the fullest energy and force of character. With 
quietness of mind He accepted the yoke of parental 
and national rcquiriiim ni.--. He submitted to a 
consecration rite at rlio h,i^ld'^. of one who declared 
that he was not worthy to unloose the latchet of 
His shoe(Jn l^^H). In all His conduct there was 
no trace of aristocratic superiority; r.upiug ;d] TTi-i 
mighty works no deed that savoured <■!' - - ! r-i: r i -om. 
But while He was meek and lowly of heart. He 
was masterful and commanding, indexible in pur- 
pose, remote from weak conciliation, 
resolute to march against a perver-r 

to confront its frown, its mockery, ji' -l Ii' i!(»a i- 
cidal hatred. (2) Again, Christ exemplified the 
union of tender compassion for the sinner -with 
sharp intolerance for sin. He 'was neither moved 
'n. b ■ 'b ..f His compassion to make unguarded 
the transgressor, nor incited by His 
intense repulsion r,-:.,*'" ' '■ to lose the brother 

in the ceiis^or. In ■ ith erring souls that 

had any^ longing for better things He fulfilled the 
prophetic picture of one who should not break the 
bruised I’cod or qmnujli the smoking flax (Is 42®, cf. 
Mt 12^®). At the same time, He showed Himself 
the absolutely uncompromi-ing enemy of unright- 
eousness, insisting that it must be excluded from 
the thoughts as well as from the deeds, and requir- 
ing that the offending right hand should be cut off 
and the offending right eye he plucked out (Mt 5^*)* 
Tender a*! tlie dew where there was any place for 
a hcsiling mini<iry, He was yet sharp and^ unspar- 
ing n- i!ic liglirning cvcyfoim of iniquity. 

(3'. In anoihcr rc-pect also Christ exhibited a 
unique ability for reconciling diverse traits. We 
see in Him a remarkable union of spirituality with 
kindly contact with the world. He knew how" to 
be unworldly without being ascetic ; how to throw 
the weight of emphasis upon the treasure laid up 
in heaven 'vvithont patronizing any eccentric foraa 
of self-denial. He ministered to bodily needs as 
well as to the needs of the spirit. Herald as He 
was of the Kingdom of heaven. He yet stood in 
sympathetic relation with the sensible world, 
treated it as the workmanship of His Father’s 
hands, and used it as a book of divinity from 
which to read to His hearers most beautiful and 
comforting messages of truth. 

3. Corresponding to this extraordinary balance 
of the various traits of ideal character, Christ 
showed a unique competency as a teacher to 
bring into a unity the diverse orders and interests 
of truth. In the standard of life which He set 
before His disciples He reconciled loftiness with 
simplicity. The standard is undoubtedly very 
high. It towers above the average level of human 
living like an Alpine summit. But with all its 
loftiness it is peculiarly free from the strained and 
the unnatural. Its attainment involves no sacri- 
fice of manhood or swamping of the true self, but 
rather just the achievement of manhood and the 
realization of the true self. Rebuking nothing 


that is purely and truly human, it requires only 
that the human should come to its best by stand- 
ing in the transfiguring light of intimate associa- 
tion with the Divine. A great reconciling function 
is also fulfilled by Christ’s teaching in the just 
tribute which it pays at once to morality and to 
religion, and in the indissoluble union which it 
assumes to subsist between them. From the 
standpoint of tha"^ qo man is a fit subject 

to bring a gift to « ■ ■ ^ until he has done his 

utmost to establish right relations 'with his fellows 
(Mt 5-®^'). Ko man is an acceptable petitioner for 
the Divine clemency until he is willing to forgive 
the one who has trespassed against himself (Mt 
6^^^*). Ceremonial T ■ desiastical 

- coun' ■ ■ ■ ■ from the 

‘d the ' ■ .■■■;- dealing. 

They are no better ■■■.,<( • - ' : , mearancp*. 

a whitewash upon the sepulchre (Mt 2:{7. Ih*- 
ligion divorced from morality is a delusion and a 
pretence. But, on the other hand, the teaching 
of Christ is vastly remote from contentment with 
a bare morality or discharge of the common duties 
of man to man. The presence of the Heavenly 
Father lay about Him like a radiant atmosphere. 
To do the will of that Father He regarded as the 
prime necessity of His life, His verj- meat (Jn 4®^). 
In the assurance of the Father’s complacent love 
He found the unfailing spring of consolation and 
rejoicing, and the return of His heart in fervent 
love to the all -perfect One He counted the most 
obvious and the sweetest of all conceivable obliga- 
tions. Accordingly, it could not but come about 
that His teaching should be thoroughly transfused 
"■’h., *<»!«. !■’• 'i-- , vuth the thought of Divine 

■ 'i ! •'. I ■■■' r i ginning to end it is beauti- 
ned and illumined by lofty and intense religious 
convictions. In short, stress upon the ethical 
factor is not permitted in the least degree to 
diminish the emphasis rendered to the religious 
factor in man’s life. The harmonious combina- 
tion of the two makes one of the fairest and most 
fruitful ideals that has been brought to the atten- 
tion of the race. 

Literature. — Carl Ullmann, 'tf Jesits; G. A. 

Gordon, The Christ of To-day : .\. 15. nriu'o, Open Face i 
Hastings Rashdall, Doctrinb an J /)- r. 77 IT. ; Ln c*" of 
Christ l)y Edersheim, Gfeil^u . I'nrrar, II'Kl**. S!;iu<ay. .■nirl ; 

Works on NT Theolog\ oy Wf I'-s. ITo'r/.riMnr;, B<vs<‘!ilag, 
Stevens, and Adeney. ’ HENRY C. SHELDON- ' 

UNITY. — In the NT the term ‘unity,’ like its 
Gr. equivalent epdrris, occurs only in Eph 4®*^ — 
both times with reference to the unity of the 
Christian Church (v.® ‘the unity of the Spirit,’ v.^® 
‘the unity of the faith’). But the idea of the 
unity of the Church as the ‘ body of Christ’ is one 
that constantly meets us both m positive and in 
negative forms — ^in connexion, i.e,, alike with 
exhortations to Christian unity and with the de- 
precation and rebuke of schism or of the divisive 
spirit. 

St. Paul in 1 Cor. (li® lli8 i225) is the first to use ‘ scMsm * 
(fx^o-uM) with an approach to its present technical meaning. 
The however, which he condemns are parties only in 

the Church, not- sects : ‘ strifes,’ but not separations. There is 
no suggestion that those who called themselves ‘ of Paul’ had 
ceased to communicate with those who called themselves ‘of 
Apollos ’ (112^ The ‘divisions’ apparent in their meeting for 
worship were of class, of richer and ;^orer (v.ss), and did 

not prei ent the common meeting. The * schism’ deprecated in 
his parable of body and menihers (1225) amounts only to care- 
lessness of mutual interest ; solution of continuity in the body of 
Christ is not contemplated. The word eupsa-is (EV ‘ sect,’ * heresy ’) 
comes nearer in NT use to the idea of * sect,’ though it do^ not 
reach it. It still denotes any party or f^tion within a single 
communion, as of the Sadducees (Ac of the Pharisees (1^ 
265), or of Christians considered as a school of Judaism (245* 
2822). It g-oes no farther in Gal 5^0, where oupitrus are counted 
among works of the flesh, as the natural sequence of IpSum and 
liX 0 <rTauri»u In 2 P 2l they are the sec^t work of pseudo- 
prophets, and are alp, krroiKua.s ; but there is no suggestion that 
they amounted to separations : they work * among you.* The 
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strongest expression used on the subject is that of St. Jude 
(v.i9), Avlio bpci-ks of some as u.TohtoptZ.oTi'n ? ‘ marking themselves 
off’ from ! ■ r X' ■ ■ i ■ 

— there i ■ • “ 1 

still ‘fea-, -i ‘ ‘ ^ 

The Nicolaitans (Rev 26. 15) were a party within the Church, 
not a separation from it. The idea of communions severaUy 
arranged upon differing bases of opinion or order does not exist 
within the NT thought. What is conceived as possible, only to 
' 1 ■' i' ‘ mdency to faction, or the spirit of party, 

t.y ,! • as for actual schism— ^55 yhotro. 

1 . Our Lord’s personal teaching on the subject 
hi- f'i i : . 0 . " ■ » ' >e ; He inculcates unity rather 

: i'\ i-. '-i ■!. it is to he gathered ( 1 ) from 

His example, ( 2 ) from His recorded sayings. 

(1) The condition of religion in the Jet^dsh 

commonwealth of His time ■ ■ ” unsatis- 
factory to Him. It called • ' ^ rebuke. 

Its teachers, their doctrine and their practice, in- 
curred His denunciation. The Temple demanded 
cleansing at His hands; the synagogues were in 
possession of those scribes and lawyers and Phari- 
sees on whom He cried^ ^ Woe/ as hypocrites. 
Nevertheless, He bade His^ disciples respect their 
authority and obey their -'‘i ■’■ho-.*:' C" ul" ;i \ ^ with- 
out imitating their conduoi. Thc^y ' axh m Moses’ 
seat’ (Mt 23‘^) ; a seat self -assumed, — their office had 
no leco-i'I- *u»!i in the Law, — hut in a sense they 
ropre'CJii.eil prophetic succession, sund de facto 
stood for constituted order. Christ neither separ- 
ated Himself, nor allowed others to separate, on 
the ground of their corruption, error, or abuse of 
power ; though He recognized that all these existed, 
and protested against them. His custom was to go 
up to the bynagoguo on the Sabbath days. He 
observed the Feasts of the Temple, that of the 
Dedication (which had only customary sanction) 
as well as those prescribed. His example suggests 
no extremity of circumstance under which separa- 
tion from the Divine Society becomes the course of 
duty. 

(2) His expi- ■ • ' ^ , is as emphatic as the 

circumstances ^ ■ expect. He establishes 

a Kingdom wliicli in time and place is to be repre- 
sented by the Ecclesia which He will build upon 
the confession of Himself (Mt 16^®). The essential 
unity of the Khig<lom TU'cO'.-nvily reflects itself in 
the unity of .lie n |i!T-cnra’:Lvo society. Unity is 
involved in th*; nice dial it- bond is a relation to 
Himself : the one SIie])lier(l implies the one flock, 
the one door implies the one fold (Jn 11 ®* ^®). It is 
presented under similes which convey the idea of 
unity : it is one building on one foundation (Mt 
16^®), one enclosed vineyard (20^“^^), one shoal taken 
in a single net {13’^^*^), one company of watchers 
^ 251 - 13 )^ or of gue-fs at one feast (Lk 14'^"2^) ; it is a 
perfect ceritiiiy of sheep, a complete sum of money, 
and the breaking of its completeness is intolerable 
(15^*8). 

Its unity is primarily theological, necessitated by 
its causation in the unity which is in God (Jn 
effected by the indwelling 
in its ( in ohe one Christ (17®®). The 

subjective unity in mutual affection of Avhi<;h 
Christians are conscious is a result of this objective 
unity, and is evidential of their common relation to 
Christ (Jn 13®®, cf. 1 Jn 3w*^9)j but that sense 
of unity does not constitute the bond which unites 
Christians ; the bond is antecedent to tlie '.en ''0 of 
it, and stands in the life of Christ rraii-rn-(:«l 
through the bbciple'.hij). This transfusion of life 
is effected by the mi'"'i()n of the Paraclete, the 
Holy Ghost mediated by Christ in His heavenly 
intercession ( Jn 14^®“^®), and results in a vital unity 
of Christ with the recipients of the Paraclete; 
which is comparable to that of a single organism 
(the True Vine, 15^'®) in which the individual 
inheres by the fact of his inherence in Christ 
(15®* '^). So much our Lord declares of His own 1 
operation ; for the rest. He implies that He is in I 


measure, in this as in all, dependent for the 
realization of His purpose on our ,i I'ln y.** 
it and co-operative obedience. 1 lie 

desires that the vital and spiritual unity which He 
effects should have a concrete i m-'i ■■ i-‘'! -i:* h 

expression as > j; n-'. "'■> ic 'sc 
spiritual man ni- < i ' i t 

211 - 16 )^ but to the world, which c£.‘ : iu* 

Spirit (Jn 14i^), and is aware of that only which 
with eyes of flesh it sees. He commands tis, as a 
condition of the world’s recognition of our disciple- 
ship, to love one another ‘ as I have loved you ’ 
(13®^). He prays the Father that we may be one 
in such fashion that the world, seeing it, may 
believe in His mission : and defines this unity as 
comparable to His own unity with the Father. 
Beyond question He demands a unity manifested 
in terms of the common mi-h of the man 

of this world. He prays. i.. lie vers may 

I be ‘at one’ (in harmony of faith or temper— or as 
Abraham and Lot were at one in agreeing to part 
peaceably), but that they may be ‘ one thing,’ iva 
& 0 -LV tv (17^^* ®®) ; ‘ completed into one thing ’ (^17®®). 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that this ‘ one 


thing’ is, spiritually, the wdiich His 

Incarnation brings among U; ,Lk 17- ;; represen- 
tatively, the Society which He builds (Mt 16^®), to 


which by His institution the one B^tism (Eph 4®) 
admits, and which the one Bread (1 Co 10 ^’^) shows. 
Every kingdom, He says, divided against itself 
(the Kingdom of heaven is included in the argu- 
ment) is brought to desolation ; every city or house 
(the City of God, the House built of living stones, 
is included) divided against itself shall not stand 
(Mt 1226, 324 . 25 ), The unity which our Lord 

teaches appears, then, to be a visible and organic 
unity, based upon a vital unity in the Holy Ghost, 
and necessary both for evidence and for stability. 
His verdict upon schism, as the interruption of 


such unity, must be inferred — it is nowhere stated * 
— from the sanctions '•> iirliy. and from 

l\ i-i'.u’ -’iv of His *• i| i-I '...bn li'..: It may be 
\'\ . li” experic’i'-f fi li.- • '1 .!■, !i. 

2 . In this sense the Apostolic ivriters have under- 
stood Christ. It is noted that the disciifles were 
‘ all with one accord in one place ’ to receive the 
Spirit (Ac 2 ^) ; that, as the result of Pentecost, 
they ‘ were together, and had all things common ’ 
( 244 ) . c multitude of them that believed were of 
one heart and of one soul ’ (4®®). The assumption 
of the Epistles is that ‘ the saints ’ anywhere jxre 
‘the church of God’ which is there (lio U, 1 P 
etc.). If they are ‘ eliiuehe'.,’ they are not less one 
fellowship in the unity ot Cliri>L (Gal P, Bev P). 

St. Paul is copious on the subject. The unity 
on which he insists is not only of spirit ; it is also 
embodied unity. Many as we are, we are one loaf 
and one body, being partakers of the one sacra- 
mental food (1 Co 10^*; cf. Did. ix. 4). The one 
Spirit makes us one body, and members one of 
another (1 Co 12^"2^), ‘that there should be no 
schism in the body.’ The unity of the Spirit is to 
be guarded in the bond of peace — ‘ one body, one 
^irit/ as there is unity in evei'y basis of our life 
(Eph 3^“®). This body is the Body of Christ, and 
requires for its attainment to completion the 
harmonious interworking , of every member and 
group, as constituting a single organism in whicli 

* The possible exception is where (Mt 246T', Lk 1246) Christ 
threatens the o\il servant who smites his fellow-servants and 
eats and drinks \vith the drunken, that He ‘ will come and 
cut him asunder (^ixoTaLu-rcu a.l'ziv')* The RV translators and 
others sujrge'st for this remarkable phrase (Jct. } -y. in NT) ‘ will 
scourj^e him severely’ — winch is as if one were to say in our 
speech ‘will Hay him alive,’ and is an expre'j'-ion which one has 
difficulty in hearings w'ith rhar sen'«e from tlio^e lips. Ruskin 
somewhere interprets it of the judicial nspeet of schism, as 
‘God’s re\en<(c’ upon \vorldl.\ and oppressive priesthoods — an 
interpretation which the history of schism may seem to com- 
mend. 
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all inhere (Eph 4^3-16^^ Clmreli is a Body, of 

which Christ is Head (Col 24 219 ). It is ‘ the 
mystery of Christ ’ that the Gentiles should be of 
the same body with Israel (Eph 3^). Baptism is 
into a unity to which neither race nor status nor 
sex is a barrier (Gal ^s). It is against first 
- !(,■ }i--ume the name of any leader as a 
pji!,\ ..i- i'H.io'i (1 Co to do so is ‘carnaP 
(3®* ^). God is to be glorified with one mouth, as 
well as with one mind (Ro 15®* ®). The Churches of 
God have no custom of love of controversy (1 Co 
11^®} ; God is not the author of confusion but of 
peace ; and so it is in all the Churches (1433). The 
contentious earn indignation and wrath (Ro 2®); 
those who cause divi^ioti^ are to be noted and 
d^■ ■ -1 (Ifi^"^) ; a partisan after repeated ad- 

■ ; to be rejected (Tit 3^®). A Church is 
commended which follows other Churches already 
in Christ (1 Th Doubtful di-])u!;itioii- are to 

be avoided ; the weak to be borne v ith ; uinforniiry 
of opinion on ceremonial or ritual points is not to 
be insisted upon ; to insist on uniformity may be 
‘to destroy the work of God’ (Ro 14-15®). It 
becomes the gospel of love that men should stand 
fast in one spirit with one mind (Ph l^^} : nothing 
is to be done through strife or vainglory — the 
guard of unity is humility (2®) ; we are to do all 
things vithoiii in in in ii ring- or disputings, as chil- 
dren of (.<hl ri 

^ St. Feter assumes the same general conception ; 
diffused as the Church is (1 P 1^), it is one building, 
one priesthood, one nation (2®* 3). St. John con- 
ceives of the Church as a fellowship with Apostles 
who have fellowship with God (1 Jn 1®), united in 
love, which is to be in deed and truth, not in phrase 
(3^®).^ The Eiip. 10 ihc Churches of Asia deal with 
conditions oT cornipiion, moral and doctrinal; but 
there is no thought of self-segregation as the duty 
of the faithful, even where deeds that Christ hates 
are tolerated (Rev 2®) j He lays no other burden on 
His servants but to hold fast (2®^- ^). 

The IcjK'hiug the NT, in fact, is positive. It 
shows •/ (/.,'• unity of the Church: — (1) An 

-I'Kity of origin and of vital relation of its 
11 < M. elements, which (like the racial unity 
of blood) is constituted by the Divine act and 
exists antecedently to any action, for it or against 
it, of ours ; to which we may do violence, but 
which we cannot abrogate ; and which is the 
Church’s spiritual oneness. (2) A social unity y 
the result and therefore the manifestation of this 
common Divine life, which is related to the life 
communicated in the Holy Spirit as the physical 
organism of the individual is to the personal life 
which co-ordinates that of its coinponent cells, one 
body for one spirit ; which (being body) may be 
wounded, but only with suffering and to its hurt 
and V. (‘nkcMiing. (3) A unity of temper and inten- 
tion, ff CO li 'f lu f in belief and thought, which it rests 
with us to supply ; which is the co-operation with 
Ihe DiviiKj action rliat i*- ro<|uir(;d of us, — obedience 
to the hnv of ihe nninni of the Body of Christ in 
which we find ourselves — the bond of^ peace in 
which we are to observe {rvipety) the unity of the 
Spirit (Eph 4®). The existence of a state of schism 
is not contemplated in the NT, nor is any direc- 
tion given for conduct in such a case. Party spirit 
and divisive courses are condemned, but there is 
‘ no precept for tlie regulation of the relations of 
one sect to another.’ The Apostolic doctrine as to 
schism can be inferred only from these facts. 

3. Accordingf to the conception of tTie Church of thp first 
centuries^ unity was locally constituted by association in acts 
of communion with God (especially in the Eucharistic synacds^ 
and by recognition of the authority representing the discipline 
of the Church ; oecumenically, it was constituted by intercom- 
munion, evidenced by reception on the part of each local 
community of the formatce (commendatory letters) of the rest, 
by homologation of each other’s discipline, by the encyclical 


letters of their respective and later by common 

Conciliar action. It was -1^ .. ':i. i \ in the faith, hut not 
'll nil .■ o' ssion of the faith ; the Creed, as 
rL!)i-a. ‘.(I n c. tviii C ■ i iv -ic-, w’as not in all ^'erbally the same. 
It was a unity in moral obedience, but not a uniformity in 
ceremony or custom : each Church ordered its own liturgy, 
and determined its own ritual and usage ; wdde differences 
might exist in (."fast and festival (Eus. v. 24— 

Polycarp and .■ . . ■- and Victor). Such differences 

were held only to demonstrate identity in the faith : ‘ in una 
tide nihil officit sanctae ecclesiae consuetude di\ ersa ’ (Greff, ad 
Leandr., • 

in Bede, i* ■ .■ i. ; • .i- . ' 

custom in. uiu^Liga inuiilcreiio, or lo aubiam from tne common 
worship oil account of unfamiliar details, was in itself a schis- 
niaiic iicL (Auy. ad Jatiuar.^ ih.). 

In the earlier stages of the Chur"'’'’- bv 

bishops and presbyters in one local ^ , xist 

wiPt govi-ri' :!'('••' by college of presbyters in another, without 
Oil’ll .0 iulmli*; Antioch, Ephesus, Smyrna eommunicated 
with Rome and Corinth. Ignatius addresses the collegiate 
Church at Rome as cordially as he does th< i i-'- ■ - 

w’here. Clement has no criticism for the ■ i ■> 

at Corinth, but only for insubordinatior . (;-. 

Churches autocephalous (externally indepe : ■ ■ ■■■. 
might exercise large discretion in internal arrangement, yet 
recognize each other’s sacraments and discipline. The centre 
of unity was in heaven, not on earth. It was a unity as that of 
Hellas, rather than as that of the Empire. Local Churches 
were ‘ as bays of the one sea.’ Unity was essentially maintained 
when intercommunion w'as maintained. Schism was the inter- 
ruption of communion : ‘ schismaticos facit, non diversa tides, 
- '' , 1 ,. . communionis societas’ (Aug., quoted by Sprott, 

*. I'.' I'. .■/-■.' Schism,’ p. 2). 

As for local unity, th' .'■.r.’ " 1 ' ”2 recognized 

principle that only one ' .1 ■' i 1 / could exist 

in the same community ; iaiierjiy, TnaL omy one bishop could 
validly occupy one seat, that presbyters could not act validly 
without him, and that the flock should communi<3ate with him 
in sacram. ■ 1 - 1 r ■ . The worst form of schism was held 

to be the . ■ » ■ h rule, as it produced sect within the 

same area, j.nd h <1 Jo I In: i g up of ‘altar against altar* — a 
greater cm! liijiM inn tr.q-jii :> ■ t communion between one local 
Church and another, as civil war is a greater evil than w*ar 
between State and State. The converse n i-nort-H il't/ was 
equally recognized: that no uncatholic or t ('iv'ii’a'i ■.Li*m of 
communion should be locally imposed or required between 
Church and Church. In the case of that being done, the sc hism 
was held to be on the part of the authority imposing such 
terms, or of the n.-i'-i*' ri-(:’;lr'T!g .i'l’-i. Thus Firmilian writes 
(with reference lo me excommunication by Stephen of Rome 
of those w’ho disallowed the baptism of heretics) : ‘ While thou 
thinkest that all r ^ \ ' .-i • . s* d I • thee, thou hast 

excommimicated 1 - 1 ji'-i: « .f, Cyprian, Ixxv., 

Oxf. tr. p. 284). 


4. It w*as to this latter 1 1 ‘- ^ i" ; r < ?? »' /. > * . r;.Tv 

appealed, as justifying in i i .1 ”i-. r : ; :■*- 

iiig llie autonomy of natic’ ■• ( -.i > < > .■ * i ■ ( i ■ j 1 ■_ .i cr 

administraiion independe- , \ 'i • ■'(} 


regarded a- a *'i.'nirny.’ uiidbr wh'-'h ilnl'<)^^^)^^. icru"' o' coi»»- 
munionW(‘r( scl’isiiViJ cnlh d< u anded. .\.4 lo sps ff( rii rdly, 
the Ref on i ers n J!M;jii'’!( d „lii docii .it , r.’i'i 

view may be taken as typical : ‘ Such is the value which the 
Lord sets on the communion of His Church, that aU who con- 
tumaciously alienate themselves from any Christian society in 
which the true ministry of His word and Sacraments is main- 
tained, TTo r> gards j.-s u(.scrii.r.- of n lig'on ’ (fnst, iv.). 

5. Tiie nseden i<rKlficn i^, to ••(.■ o^n’Zf that responsibility 
for divisions has generally been a diflused responsibility, and 
that a distinction is to be drawm between ibui of the authors 
of sepan; ,.io’i aid cf the inheritors of positions of confusion 
wliK‘1’ ptrsonallx v'-H-y have not created ; to accept the essential 
tahdio of rho Vo-u’c-ptions of unity which guided the Church 
in its Inception, while recognizing the difficulty of return to 
their practice ; and to welcome the efforts of those who desire 
to be called ‘ repairers of the breach, restorers of paths for men 
to dwell in.* See, furtlier, artt. Church, Communion, Oneness. 

Literature. — Augustine, de unitate Fceledoe ; Ambrose, 
Bpistl&s ; Calvin, Institutes, iv, ; Bacon, Essays, ‘ Of Unity in 
Religion ’ ; Barrow, Of tM Unity of the Church ; Bingham, 
Ant. xvi.; Archp. Wake, Letters', Walker, Scot. TheoL; Burham, 
on ‘Scandal,’ 1659, Com. on Baelathii, 1660 ; Boston, Serm. on 
‘Schism’; Wood of St. Andrews, 1GC4 ; Ferguson, 

‘Sermon before the Synod of Fite,' 1653; Rutherford, ‘Due 
right of Presbjiieries,’ 1644; Bp. A, P. Forbes, yiccne Creed \ 
Sprott, Macleod Lecture, 1902 ; Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers ; 
Gore, Body of Christ', Dale, ‘The Idea of ibe Church’ in 
Essays and Addresses, and ‘The UmLy of the Church’ (Lect. 
XV.) in Ephesians ; Fairbaim, Christ in Modern Theology, 
513ff. ; Dennev, Stud, in Theol. lS6ff. ; Lindsay, Church and 
Ministry , 10 ff. H. J. WOTHERSPOON. 


UNIYERSALISM. — Three different, though con- 
nected, problems are raised by this word : (1) The 
tmiversgLlity of Christianity as a gospel for all races 
(as against the early Ehionism (wh. see) which 
confined Christianity to the circumcised) ; (2) the 
universal purpose of Christ’s death — for ‘ ail men ’ 
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(as against ilie Aimn-t inian and Calvinistic doctrine 
of Christ’s death on behalf of those elected out of 
the mass of sinful mankind) ; (3) the ultimate 
salvation of all souls (as against the eternal suffer- 
ing of the wicked ; or, their destruction ; or perhaps 
as against ■ . ■ ■ ' . b ' ; ■ ’ ■ " ■ ‘ uncertainty, due 

to o.ir Ig'i ‘ \ due to 

the '/.I.'' .. -softheY:;. . Day; 

see \ -:udy of Christ and the Gospels is 

very specially concerned with the first problem. 

1. U^SIVERBArnTY OF CKRIB'riAmTY.—X. There 

are two ways in which religions qualify as ‘uni- 
versal.’ They may reveal the missionary impulse 
(Zoroastrianism? see Jackson, Zoroaster the Prophet 
of Ancient Iran, 1899, p. 92 ; Modern Hinduism, 
sucking up hill-tribes into its fellowship ?). ^ Or in 
addition they may ']\ \, y greatly — in con- 
trast with the lega’ ■ character of de- 

veloped systems of religion in the ancient world. 

Buddhism went furth^t in the way of simplifying- From 
the first, . ‘ ■ ’‘r'- ' might have the benefits of 

Buddhism , practices of his former faith ; 

and at this hour many of ■ * “ C' ' • ■ dd to 

1-:: '‘‘i ,'i lii.i.'h i’.t . ■ ■ " ‘ ■ ‘ Tao- 
s'' il I v-.si v ■>, missionary and is simple, 

!. I ;i i ‘ strictest sense. Pre- 

Ohristia-i ,1 m, - >. ''i.'.’t ■ i.-. * vealed the missionary 

impulse; - r * 1 simplified creed was 

hardly •■.■!■! • »!'■.! '»■, -v-, unless to the tn^'awtvoi 

(‘devou; pu- .r 1 'i-.-r >>- .»'■ was theoretically very 

insecure. 

2. The Apostolic Church had the missionary 

impulse, hut practised the OT law as inherited 
custom ; was it also sacred duty ? ^ The question 
threatened to rend the new fellowship. Should the 
missionary's f-- And should 

life he simp .;■■■. • m e, for those of 

Gentile birth — abrogation of OT law ? Or should 
the missionary impulse be slowly throttled by 
Jewish laws and customs? Both parties were 
pushed back, and led to define thoir prirr- 
more sharply. TheJudaizers claim ibsii slu- l.jnv 
is necessa:^ to salvation (Ac 15^), or at least to 
full salvation (Gal 3^). St. Paul justifies his atti- 
tude of antagonism by declaring that the Gentile 
Christian, who acc^ts circumcision and the Law, 
renounces Christ (Gal 5^’^). On both sides, law 
is treated, not as customary, but as religious in 
value — good religion to the Judaizers, bad re- 
limon to St. Paul (though in mere custom he him- 
s& ‘ became a Jew to win Jews/ 1 Co 9^°). In the 
end the various sections of Christian Jews all died 
out, or merged themselves in the rival camps — ^the 
Synagogue and the Catholic Church. It may seem 
as if universalism failed. Chri si iani ty has been 

known to history as a (ronrilo and non- Jewish 
institution — a strange state of matters, were we 
not blinded by familiarity. And in other ways, 
too, success has been very partial. No religion, 
not even the Christian, has ever attained the 
destiny of universal sway to which all the higher 
prophetic religions aspire. Yet Christianity per- 
sists in claiming that it is truly universal. It 
excludes none. The Jewish people excludes itself. 
I'Tudi vidua] Jews, of course, are entangled in hered- 
fiary custom, and can break away only by self-will 
or moral heroism). 

3. The simplifying of religion, which was carried 
through in c<)nfrov(=irsy by Sr. Paul, begins uncon- 
troversially in the rcaclnhg of Jesus. He brings 
the Law to a prin(dple (Mt 7^^) or to a pair of prin- 
ciples, drawn from difJbront parts of the OT (Dt 
6®, Lv 19^^), and recognized by the Master as con- 
nected by an inward likeness (Mt 2237-40 n). 
these principles, of course, are moral and indifferent 
to ceremonial. So, too, the religious life is brought 
to a single principle by the name which Jesus 
ste^ily uses for God. If God is our Father, re- 
ligion is sonship. This is a simplifying of the 
highest order — a simplifying which is also a deepen- 


ing, an ennobling, a perfecting of the religious life. 
Thus Christ’s teaching is universalist at the core. 
If religion consists in the belief of God’s Fatherhood 
and in love to man, there is no reason why a Jew 
should he preferi’ed to a Gentile. Nor do corollaries 
from these principles fail to appear in tli- ‘ ■ 
of Christ. He rejects, as lacking Divine . : . 

that tradition (IS^-^jj) by means of which cue Puaii- 
sees, morally the most earnest among the Jews, 
safeguarded" the OT law and applied it to new 
details, at the cost of making it ever more and 
more a burden. He hints repeatedly that cere- 
monies, even those taught by the OT, are of inferior 
moment in comparison with moral duty (9^®* 12’, 

cf. 17^® 22^^ 11 ). He speaks of sin and pardon (Mt 9 ^ 11 , 
Lk 7^*3), and of His own approaching J cm h (Mi , 

26^3 11 ), in words which send us back to the predic- 
tion of a ‘new covenant’ (Jer 3P^). And thus He 
connects the new body of principles contained in 
His teaching with His own Person and destiny. 

4. On the other hand, the universalist corollary 
itself seems strangely absent. For Christ conceives 
His calling upon earth as confined to Israel (Mt 
15-^11). His intercourse with Gentiles (8®^*)? or even 
with the half-heathen Samaritans (Jn 4®, Lk 9®^ 
17^3), was but casual. He bids His disciifies, at 
their first going out, confine themselves to Jews 
(Mt 103). jji this, as we can see, was involved in 
His • •»yi' i'-'i that God called Him to be Messiah 

— Israel’s king. If ‘anointed’ to ‘preach’ (Is 6D, 
Lk 4^3)^ He must direct His prophetic message to 
Israel. The shaping out of His royalty depends, 
under God, on the attitude of Israel in res])t)n>e to 
His appeal. These things are plain to us; still, 
there was room for doubt under the historic con- 
ditions of the early disciples. It was plausible for 
Jewish Christians to hold that the Master’s example 
sanctioned paiiiculju Nin rather than universalism. 
Very po<sibl\- ^Ir 10 -jw borrowed by the author of 
our Go<pel from a,n older document (the Logia'i 
one version of the Logia ?, see LOGIA) — was origin- 
ally a gathering together in a single context of 
sayings that might throw light on the pcroiancitt 
duties of an < M i : if so, the original draft of 
the chapter ios - , i- itinerant preacher to an 

audience of Jews. (We must not exjject that 
Evangelists should write like critical historians, 
with exact notes of time and circumstance). On 
the other hand, our Gospel of Mt., as a whole, cer- 
tainly presents a different outlook. Yet it is only 
after the Resurrection — and, in all the S^\ riopiic", 
with a very definite contrast to tbo ii.i-'C ' ilmi we 
have the record of a positive (■•'imiunnl lo picMclt to 
all men. Not that the mind of our Master is really 
uncertain on this point. OT prophecy had extended 
hope to Gentiles (Is 2\ e,g,); ana Jesus stands 
higher, not lower, than His prophetic forerunners. 
Could He — speaking in the light of such promises ; 
or could He at all — pr^ch a gospel universalist 
from its centre outwar(fe, and not know what He 
was doing? He knew it well. And so the prin- 
oi}-)les <ff TTi'i teaching come to their rights through 
tbe witnesses of St. Paul, who — ^in forma of his own, 
or, at any rate, in forms which owed to him their 
full and sharp development — ^vindicates the uni- 
versal religion which has succeeded to the Old 
Covenant through the atoning death for sin. See 
also artt- Cosmopolitanism, Exclusiveness, 
Gentiles, Missions. 

Liter-^turb. — The present writer’s Christ and the Jewish 
Law, 1886 , quotes older literature. Interesting recent state- 
ments, from apposition of some theological latitude, in ITarnack’s 
What is Christianity ? ; Wernle’s Beginnings of Christianity, 
and Weiners Jesm Ckristusim 19ten Jahrhundert [the last not 
yet translated]. 

II. Universal PURPOSE OF ChrisPs DEATH, 
—1. Granted that Christ is the Saviour of all races, 
did He die for all men in all races, or only for such 
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as actually reap the benefits of His sacrifice? The 
question may seem somewhat academic. It is 
admitted on both sides of the controversy that the 
merits of Christ suffice to redeem all men ; and it is 
[or was ; but see III. below] admitted on both sides 
that only a certain number of souls are advantaged 
by the Christian salvation. Still, it seemed~e.^. 
to Wesle^^a new and ugly particularism to affirm 
that, by Divine decree, the salvation, professedly 
ofiered to all, was confined to some, chosen arbi- 
trarily or upon unkn . • 

2. In our Lord’s or in the 

^ very simple theology ot the hrst three Evangelists, 

the point now before us is hardly touched on. 
Christ is to give His life a ransom for ‘ many ’ (Mt 
20=^^ 11) ; and so, too. His covenant blood is shed for 
many ’ (26^® H). The contrast in view is between 
the One suffering and the many saved. In Jn. the 

■\ are more various. The shepherd gives 

Mi- !;■■<' i'iii* the sheep (Jn 10^^). Christ loves His 
own (13^). He prays for them and not for the world 
(17^). On the other hand, the ulterior aim is ‘that 
the world may believe’ (17^^ Lifted up, He is 
to draw ‘ all men ’ (12^). And, when we turn from 
the Johannine teaching of Christ to other parts 
of the Fourth Gospel, we find strong emphasis laid 
on the fact that Christ is the Saviour of the whole 
world (129 317 442 Gospel so penetrated with the 
thought of universalism (I.) was not likely to lend 
itself to a new particularism as against universal- 
ism (11. ). 

3. It is to St. Paul that the Augustinians and 

Calvinists look back as their explicit master. All 
that happens, happens by God’s ^yUl. A1 that 
fails to happen, fails just because it was no part of 
God’s purpose. Salvation, (‘-pc'cinlly, i> officai-icms ; 
grace is ‘irresistible.’ Pr<;(lc-iinni<‘d (.‘illcd — 
justified — glorified — the stately sequence moves on 
without pause or uncertainty (Ro (We omit 

the initial term ‘ foreknown ’ as somewhat difficult 
— difficult perhaps to both schools of theology). 
What God plans, He accomplishes. The necessary 
obverse of this doctrine — unless transformed by 
universalism (III.) ; so Hastie, Theology of the Re- 
formed Church, 1894 — is that neither God nor 
Christ meant any " :■ f )r those who are in the 
issue unsaved. < ■ ■ ■ ■ for some, not for all. 

But the NT writes differently. Even St. Paul 
joins in the common confession — ‘He died for 
air (2 Co 5^®). Language which in later theo- 
logy is found characteristic only of transition 
Calvinism — Le. of Calvinism in a state of decay, 
like \iii\ raMi''ni i> the natural expression of tne 
faith uf Si. Maul jmkL of all the NT writers. True, 
A. Ritschl {J .■■■!. iii.jtr. H, R. Mack- 
intosh and A. li 'J. ^ ch. ii. § 22) contends 

that this form of expression is of inferior scientific 
value to the other set of expressions — noted by us in 

the Johannine teaching, and in Ro - to 

which grace is destined to the Church. Ritscnl’s 
peculiar doctrine — the Elect = the Church and not 
=a body of individuals — has found few sui)porters, 
a-.d will find fewer in the future. His 

I ‘ ru o h' *1' Calvinism is noteworthy, though he 
was no genuine Calvinist.* ,Yet we_ feel bound 
to hold that it is deeper spiritual vision and not 
simply lowered logical acumen that makes the 
NT \\ ■ o.-neci'. ahls . sometimes, at the cost of 

-iCMiMi i(* (-(dii'RMu hail Christ as Saviour of all 
men. Otherwise, Universalism (I.) seems emptied 
of moral meaning. In point of fact, the Calvinistic 
limitation is little heard of now in Great Britain, 
except among some of the EvaMg(‘li(‘<aL in the 
Church of England and some of ilic Ilaprist'^. And 
few would now rank it as a burning question. 

* Universalism (III.), Ritschl dismissed as ‘sentimenial.’ His 
own inclination was towards a doctrine of conditional ioimor- 
tality, but he left hi« escharolo<??' somewhat in the dark. 

VOI.. II. — SO 


The controversy has gone to sleej). Or judgment 
m the cause goes by default. 

Literature. — Besides Ritschl and Hastie, referred to above 
the attentive reader will find fossil marks of the controversy 
m some of the hjmins of the EvangehcaJ Revival, both Calvin- 
istic and Wesleyan- 

III. Universal ultimate salvation, 1, 

At the present day, ‘ Universalism ’ most naturally 
suggests to the reader the doctrine of the final 
restitution of all souls (there are Universalist 
churches in America in this sense). The doctrine 
is not, indeed, a novelty. It is for"’’' ■: ■■ ’ 

his extraordinary insistence upon ' ■ ' 
will, in Origen’s - h-'. sT^ccTilfM i\ e .-v-ioTn ; 
also in Gregory of other.-. Ami Pi:-, '.:l 

{Gesch. des Pietismus) notes, mth scorn, among the 
symptoms of post-Reformation ‘ pietism,’ that, ever 
and anon, hope is expressed even on behalf of con- 
demned and lost souls. The most earnest and 
ardent supporters in Great Britain of the univers- 
alist doctrine have been Thomas Erskine of Lin- 
lathen (in his later years; d. 1870), Samuel Cox 
{Salvator Mundi, 1877), and Caleb Scott of Man- 
chester. But Tennyson’s hi Memoriam (1849) has 
perhaps done more than any formal theological 
work to move opinion in this direction ; and there 
has been a great break-up of the old mibe^ii til ii:-- 
belief in liter,' ""y . *■ punishmern. Somic 

have taught ■ ■ ■ ' mortality (E. White, 

Life in Christ, 1875 ; Petavei [Jb rench-Svtiss], The 
Problem of Immortality^ 2 vols. 1890-91 (Eng. tr. 
in one yol. 1892); W. D. Maclaren), others a 
; ■ ; -inishment (F. Wh Farrar, Eternal Pope, 

/ and Judgment, 1881 ; hinted also in 
J. R. Jl]irlg^vorlll’^ Reason and Revelation, 1902, 
ch. xii.). Others plead for uncertainty (E. H. 
Plumptre, Spirits in Prison, 1884, with full and 
interesting references ; Plumptre’s brother-in-law, 
F. D. Maurice 'T7> I •* ’^oS), had stated 

philosophic doul-i ^ 1.. ; i.(‘ ir‘( }:ii’vg of ‘eternal.’ 

Present writer’s Essays Towards a New Theology, 
1889). An origirifil ami \-eiy curious suggestion is 
found in A. M. l-’inibjiir'r'- Christ in Modern Theo- 
logy, 1893, p. 467. Deity ‘ cannot ’ annihilate, but 
the sentence of condemnation iBindeterminateicBAlcuQT 
than eternal (like sentences of committal to Elmira 
reformatory prison, N.Y.). Repentance always 
remains possible. If or when the damned repent, 
they shall emerge. Besides all these changes or 
innovations in belief, the growing reticence, and 
one p'/.y -, y 1 . . 'hose who maintain 

full cradicional ■ r. 1 ■ -v;. i - ( \ « ■ more significant. 
Few would now write as Charles Reade ffid (1856) 
in his brilliant novel. Never Too Late to Mend 
(ch. 21), as if the last moments of life on this side 
the veil were necessarily the last moments of hope 
for the soul (‘Never’ too late?). 

2. Much of what we have just mentioned con- 
cerns us only in so far as it represents a great 
swaying of opinion towards universalism (in the 
fullest sense). The three senses of the word which 
we have been studying form a climax — Christ for 
all races, Christ for all souls, Christ actually re- 
deeming and winning all. In the theological 
discussion just noted — Fairhaim is an exeej^tion — 
the question is generally argued as one of NT 
interpretation. The present 'writer does not think 
that hopeful. He sees no ground for challenging 
the old doctrine on exegetical lines. Words often 
applied to the universalist hope — Apohata stasis, 
‘ restitution of all things,’ Ac 3^^ (cf. Mt 17^^ 11, Ac 1*^) 
— do not really bear the meaning supposed. One 
pas«;age teaches probation after deam (1 P 3^®), 
but it hardly falls within the limits of this article. 
Eternal punishment had come to he the doctrine 
of the synagogue, and it passed into the NT with 
perhaps even sharper definition, as a witness to 
the unspeakable evil of sin. True, the doctrine 
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was not rigorously formulated, and it is a question 
among interpreters whether St. Paul’s teaching is 
eternal punishment or rather a certain type of 
conditional-immortality doctrine. But generally 
the NT is clear, even the ’.'.pl.:.' ij:(- by Christ ; 
although we note that \ ir.i i--. -■■.''i and most 
personal in our Lord’s words (Lk goes to 

modify the dreadful wholesale dogma, and fore- 
shadows, at however remote a time, the ultimate 
challenging of the letter of this article of the 
theological creed. Again, as a matter 
we cannot claim either the Johannine 
our Lord (Jn 12^-), or the point in 

St. Paul’s great argument (Ko il““j, as asserting 
universal salvation. Other plainer passages are 
decisive. There is a ‘ son of perdition ’ (Jn 17^^), 
and St. Paul denounces ‘ eternal destruction ’ on 
sinners (2 Th 1®). Still, the question recurs here, 
too, whether the spirit and inner drift of such 
words — words spoken on the fop- of 

spiritual vision — can he satisfied i'\ ar-y/r::!- less 
than their fall meaning. 

3. Kccont- change in theological ojniiion K largely 
amatrev of recoil. We may sum up the 

moral postulate by saying that, as long as there is 
hope ■■■■■ !■■■., die soul, any severity is a holy 
and ■ -'i.'* one trembles at the words — a 

gracious tiling. But if character sets permanently 
in the ways of evil, can we credit long-dra\vn-out 
suffering ’ Our generation, from a sense of duty, 
puts even the cruellest of murderers to a painless 
death. We, who dare not torture, cannot conceive 
that God’s administration includes endless torment. 

Passing from simpler moral considerations to 
a religious speculation, we note that optimism 
enters into every theistic creed. In some sense — 
m the deepest sense — what happens in God’s world 
is the best. It is best that evil should be per- 
mitted, should show what is in itself, should be 
conquered. Above all, when God’s providence and 
grace have reached their goal in history, we must 
be able to say, ‘ It is best.’ Again, God is omnipo- 
tent. He cannot, of course, do anything formally 
impossihle or inherently absurd ; nor can He ‘deny 
Himself.’ But any lawful desire of His children 
He can and will supply. All that He has is ours, 
for we are ‘ heirs of God.’ He acts in His own 
way, according to His own will ; yet He grants 
what we desire, or soumthing better. This is the 
key which unlocks the riddles of our private lives. 
Its giJiTido-t auil most public application is found 
i u red eii 1 pt ion God could not, or would not, ignore 
the world’s sin. He did what was far better, 
when He sent Jesus Christ. Now, here it seems 
ir.< mis:: s-.’;. . divinest issue of history that 

•■.■•i'-rni sm*! -■!•,»!:!; prove universal, and God all in 
all, not through slaughter of His enemies (‘Order 
reigns in Warsaw’), still less tli rough chaining 
them in hopeless misery and hairoil, hut: through* 
winning in every heart that victory which, in 
some of the hardest and darkest of hearts, Christ 
has won already. 

* His blood can make the foulest clean ; 

His blood availed for me.’ 

Again, God is our Father Men have said in 
the writer’s hearing, — some lightly, some with the 
profoundest gravity and tenderness, — ‘ I could leave 
no child of mine to endless misery. Can God do 
that V We, being evil, cannot but raise this ques- 
tion. Our Maker must ansAver it. 

5. On the other hand, we cannot banish from our 
minds the tendency of character to set, for good 
or for evil. As Ave knoAv it, this tendency remains 

None are perfect, nor may we regard 
any a- rescue. But even a child learns 

how repetition facilitates either evil or good, and 
how a delayed reform groAvs harder and less likely 
to be achieved. It is no skirmish or sham fight 


for which we are enlisted. As right difiers from 
Avrong by the whole diameter of being, so the 
issues of the life that has been won for riplji'c m- 
ness and love must differ from those o. li.- '.ii-: 
that has willingly preferred sin. Measured and 
limited ill-consequence is in no sort of proportion 
to the infinite evil of wilful wickedness ; and the 
rhetoric of universalisin in the minds of those Avho 
‘eddy round and round’ is the lazy and lying 
assurance, ‘ It will come to the same thing in the 
end.’ God cannot brook this. He must needs 
threaten sin with its Avages ; and Ave have no right 
to afl&rm that the most aAvful of all threats is hut 
an empty or ideal possibility. So, longing Avith 
full hearts for a universal restitution of lost souls, 
Ave must leave this theme of mystery and terror 
upon the steps of the Redeemer’s throne of grace. 

■ cf . Salmond, 

Cl ' ’ t Things, 203 ; 

m - . - ■ Alcott, ‘ Uni- 

ve- ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ . . 894), 38. 

Robert Mackintosh. 

UNLEAVENED BBEAD.— See Passover. 

UNPARDONABLE SIN.— The expression is not 
a Scriptural one, hut rests partly upon a saying of 
Jesus reported in different forms by all the Synop- 
tists, and partly upon two analogou ; ■ ■ in 

I Hebrews and one in 1 John. It is • '.’j v. 1 the 
saying in the Gospels that we are directly con- 
cerned, but the passages in the Epistles must be 
glanced at as bearing upon our interj)retation of 
Christ’s words, and something must be said also as 
to the place of the subject in Christian t‘\pcriciic<‘. 

1. In the Gospels. — It is the solemn dcclMini ion 
of Jesus that blasphemy ■ ’ ■ Holy Spirit 

shall never be forgiven ■ ■ our funda- 

mental authority. In an examination of these 
Avords, several points have to be considered. (1) 
The occasion of the iitterance . — Both Mt. and Mk. 
connect the saying with calumnious charges of the 
scribes and Pharisees, based upon our Lord’s action 
in curing demoniacs (Mt 12*^^^', Mk Lk. 

gives it a different setting (12®^* ; cf. ; but 

Avhile it is possible that Jesus used the words on 
separate occasions, there can be little question 
that, if He spoke them only once, it is froni Mt. 
and Mk. that we get the proper historical con- 
nexions. His Avork in delivering demoniacs from 
the power of evil spirits had de^ly impressed the 
multitude, who, according to MTt. (12^), began to 
ask, ‘Is this the Son of David?’ But when the 
Pharisees heard it, they said, ‘ This man doth not 
cast out devils but by Beelzebub, the prince of the 
devils’ (v.2^, Mk cf. Lk ID®). Jesus shoAved 
the absurdity of such a charge, considered from 
the point of view of mere reason and common sense 
(Mt 1225ff., Mk Lk Ipw*). And then, suddenly 
changing His tone as He passed from the logical 
weakness of His adversaries to lay His finger on 
their moral and spiritual fault. He uttered those 
memorable words in which He declared that Avhile 
all other sins and blasphemies, even blasphemy 
iiginn-t TThnself, shall be forgiven, whosoever shall 
hln-]>l'i‘ni(* against the Holy Spirit shall never be 
u)yf'\vn Ml Mk cf. Lk 12^^). 

f/i’ r •future of the sin . — In seeking for this, 
the occasion of the utterance serves as a guide. A 
.-Indy of the context in Mt. and Mk. at once 
di-po<'e- of some of the views that have been enter- 
lairieJ a-, ho the nature of the -in against the Holy 
Spirit — all those, e.g., that ar(‘ a-xK-iateJ with the 
idea that only Christians can be guilty of it. 

J ^sus^ was speaking to Pharisees, and it is by 
thinking, in the first place, of the Pharisees and 
tlicir attiruJo to Him and His teaching that Ave 
get on the right line for arriving at the meaning of 
His words. He had cast out demons ; and the 
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Pharisees said that He did this loj the help of 
Beelzebub. He had delivered men and women from 
unclean spirits (Mk ]y[^ 433ff. 

passim) ; and they said of Himself, ‘ He hath an 
unclean spirit’ (Mk Now, such language 

■ r - desus strikes us, first of all, as hh:-.;.hc!ii\ 

. ' Son of Man Himself — and i!*!" ■. 
uouuceaiy was. But this was not the aspect of 
the sin upon which Jesus fastened. On the con- 
trary, He declared that all blas])hemy against the 
Son of Man shall be forgiven. It was possible for 
men to insult Him personally, through want of 
thought or ignorance as to His real character. Of 
all such offenders He was ready to say, as He said 
at last of those who nailed Him to the cross or 
reviled Him hanging there, ‘ Father, forgive them ; 
for they know not what they do ’ (Lk 23^). But 
apart from all questions of His personal dignity, 
J esus came revealing in His words and deeds the 
Divine spirit of holiness and love. The works He 
did testified to the manner of spirit He was of. 
But in the presence of the Divine -1 • •• I' ■ ' 

shone from His beneficent activities, i 

only gnashed their teeth and declared that the 
spirit of Jesus was the spirit of Satan. This was 
blasphemy, -lol iv... in-l Jesus only, but against 
the Divine ^phii iluii was manifested in Him. 
And such blasphemy, we must remember, the 
Pharisees were guilty of, not once, but constantly. 
Jesus might have affirmed of them, as Stephen 
afterwards affirmed in the face of the Sanhedrin, 
‘Ye do always resist the Holy Ghost’ (Ac 7®^). 
John the Baptist had come ‘ in the way (-f riL»hU-or.— 
ness’ (Mt 2P^) ; and they said of him, ’lie <« 
devil’ (Mt IH®, Lk 7^). Jesus came in the way, 
not only of righteousness, but of love ; and of this 
incarnation of the Divine grace they said again 
and again, ‘ He hath a devu ’ (Mt 9®^ 12®% Mk 3®^ 
Lk 11^®, Jn 7^® 8^®- 10®°). They said this, more- 

over, not rashly or • *■- h • "I \ . 1 it deliberately and 
1 - ,.V. ■ : ■ ot ! -'V were blind to the 

■ - 1 ^ I presence with*^ Jesus, but because 
they hated Him for having crossed them in their 
paths of selfishness and pride, and revealed both 
themselves and others the utter emptiness of their 
religious life. Their blasphemy thus was not the 
hasty utterance of a moment, but a vice of their 
indwelling thoughts and character (Mt 12®®) ; not a 
single act, but a habitual attitude. The light that 
came into the world shone round about them ; but 
they loved the darkness rather than the light, 
because their deeds were evil. And at last they 
came not only to prefer the darkness, but to hate 
the light so bitterly that nothing would serve them 
but to declare to others and try to persuade them- 
selves that it came not from God, but from the 
devil. 

(3) Its >• nyurfh.t.iliV •''i.nracter . — The unpardon- 
ableness oi' "-IK li b!,i-i>lH *iiy as this, Jesus affirms 
in langua'^<‘ I lun c.ip haidlx be mistaken. In Lk, 
once (12^°)^and in Mt. twice "(12®^* ®®) He declares, ‘ It 
shall not be forgiven’ — adding in Mt. (v.®®) the 
ominous words, ‘ neither in this age (aicbv)^ nor in 
that which is to come.’ The attempt is sometimes 
made to soften down the force of the last expres- 
sion. The in-c-enl ago, it is said, was simply the 
Mosaic age or di.-pori -nation under which the Jews 
were living; while ‘the age to come’ was the 
Messianic age or Christian dispensation. Our 
Lord’s words thus mean only that, whether men 
live under the Law or the Gospel, blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit is unpardonable They 
have no reference to the future life ; they tell us 
nothing about a state of doom after death ; they 
do not carry us on to any final issues (so Cox, 
Expositor, II. hi. [1882] 322). But while it is true 
that the Jews of our Lord’s time used the phrases 
•^this age’ and ‘the coming age’ to denote the 
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period before and the period after the advent of 
the expected Messiah (cf., however, Schiirer, HJP 
II. ii. 177), it is clear from the Gospels that Jesus 
Himself habitually employed them to indicate the 
age before and the age afier Hia own Parousia (see 
Mt 13f • 24® 28®°, Mk 10®°, Lk 1S®° 20®®), thereby 

throwing ‘ the age to come ’ into that future world 
which lie." beyond His Second Advent and the 
resurrection of the dead (see Salmond, Chr. Doct. of 
Immort. 381). And if Mt.’s language left us in 
any doubt as to the absoluteness of His meaning, 
the doubt would disappear when we turn to Mk. 
For there we fi.nd Him saying of the man who 
blasphemes against the Holy Spirit that he ‘ hath 
never ’m--:- - .. but is guilty of an eternal sin’ 
(3®° B''. ■ it stood by itself, ‘hath never 

r-*'-" ’ would carry a sound of finality with 
\*i(i '.vhen there is added, dXAd tvox^^ eanv 
aibjvLov apLapTi^jiaros, it seems hardly possible to 
escape from the conclusion that blasphemy against 
the Holy Spirit is here described as a sin for which 
there is no remedy. The words in the original are 
exceedingly striking, ^poxos ( = epexofievos, fr. ip 
and ix^) means ‘held in the grip of’ (see Morison, 
Matthew, in loc.). And if we give to aid^PLos the 
meaning it regularly has on the lips of Jesus^ ‘ an 
eternal sin ’ appears to mean a sin that eternally 
persists, a sin that has so ■ '.ii' i " 'tself in the 

character as to become fixed ■ s ■ * of destiny. 
See, further, Eteej^tal Sin. 

(4) The reason for its unpardonahleness. — This 
does not lie in any limitation of the gi'ace of Christ 
or of the forgiving mercy of God. It lies in the 
very nature of the sin as just described. The sin 
is unpardonable because the sinner has no desire 
for pardon ; it ‘ hath never forgiveness ’ because it 
is not repented of. For when men for selfish 
reasons hate the light, and persistently shut their 
eyes against it and blaspheme it, the\ 
put their eyes out. God’s ‘ sov’reign ’.■•i p' 

still shines about them, but they can no more see 
it, since they have extinguished their own power 
of seeing. Eternal darkness is the necessary 
consequence of eternal sin. It is quite true that 
afidprrifjLa generally stands for an act, not a state 
But from the point of view of exegesis, little can 
be built upon this. For an act may be the revela- 
tion of a state ; and when the Pharisees said of 
Jesus, ‘ He hath an unclean spirit,’ this particular 
piece of blasphemy, as we have seen, was really 
the expression of a settled attitude of mind, 

2. In the Epistles. — There are two passages in 
HebreAVS that bear upon the subject. In the 
writer describes the impossibility of a reneAval 
unto repentance for Christians Avho have fallen 
away from Christ after having once ‘ tasted of the 
heavenly gift ' and become ‘ partakers of the Holy 
Ghost.’ In 10®°'®^ he declares that there is no more 
sacrifice for sins in the case of those AAffio sin Avilfully 
jiTid ])<‘r"i"tontlv after they have received the 
kiioulo<lgc of tlw; truth. It is impossible to sup- 
pose ih:u 1 h‘ UK'ans that a Christian cannot be 
forgiven if he falls into sin, hoAvever grievous, or 
that Jesus is unable to save men to the uttermost 
(cf. 2^^ 4^® 10^°^*)- III the second passage certainly, 
and presumably in the first also, he is speaking of 
a deliberate repudiation of Christ on the i)art of 
those Avho have tasted His blessings. Once they 
AA’ere oidiglucncd. bui they too loved the darkness 
rather ilifiiMlio liglii. and so shut the light out of 
their hearts, and trampled under foot the Son of 
God, and did despite unto the Spirit of grace. 
Thus we have here again, though noAv in the case, 
not of Pharisees, but of members of the Christian 
Church, a manifestation of the same kind of sin as 
before.* In 1 Jn fii® the writer distinguishes be- 

* The case of Esau (He 12lf> I7)j though often quoted in con- 
nexion with this sin, has no real hearing; upon it. The repent- 
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tween ' a sin unto death ’ and * a sin that is not 
unto death ' ; and while urging Christians to pray 
for one another with respect to the latter, says that 
he does not bid them make request to God concern- 
ing the former. It seems evident that there is a 
reference here to our Lord’s language in Mt |I, 
but in itself the passage adds nothing to our know- 
ledge of unpardonable sin. 

3. In Christian experience. — The subject is of 
importance, not only ■ _ 'U ^ ’ ''heologically, 
but because of its ■ . ' ■ ■ and that in 

two different direct ■ ■ i 1 . ' . ■ ■ at^ a certain 

period of his religious history - . -e ^ . ■ ■ / ' t L . ■ / ‘7:. .* 
§§ 96-230) is a type of multitudes who* have sutiered 
agonies of spiritual torture through the fear that 
they have committed a sin for which there is no 
forgiveness. But if the view taken above is the 
right one, there is no specific act of blasphemy in 
w’ord or deed, standing by itself, that we are 
entitled to think of as ^ the unpardonable sin.’ 
The phrase, in fact, is as erroneous as it is unscrip- 
tural, though the common use of it has helped to 
load thousands of sensitive souls with a burden of 
intolerable pain. There is no mysterious trans- 
gression which is sufficient of itself to put a man 
beyond the power of repentance, and so^ outside 
the pale of forgiveness. Blasphemy against the 
Holy Spirit may find expression and come to its 
culmination in some specific way ; but essentially 
it is a settled attitude of mind and heart. It is a 
deliberate (‘\iInguLhing of that inner light which 
God Himself has kindled within us, and which 
ought to respond to His clear shining from without. 
Such compunctions as Bunyan had are the very 
best proof that a man has not committed any 
unpardonable sin, for they are the experiences of 
one who, though he has not yet realized the all- 
sufficiency of Christ’s g^ac( ' ■ ^ ' ‘‘east of 

that contrite spirit which ■ ■ word, 

and so may rest upon the prophet’s assurance that 
unto him the Lord will look (Is 66^). ‘ Sell Him ! 

sell Him ! sell Him ! ’ was the urgent persuasion 
of the Tempter in Banyan’s ear. But though at 
last in his distraction he felt the thought, ‘Let 
Him go if He will,’ pass through Ms mind, the true 
intention of his heart was always, ‘ No, no ! not for 
thousands, thousands, thousands !’ {op. cit. § 139). 

(2) But if anxious and fearful souls need to be 
reminded that blasphemy against the Holy Spirit 
is not some mysterious sin into which a man may 
fall against all the promptings of his better nature, 
the ca-e of the Pharisees and Jesus conveys to all 
a message of serh**i' v. .i n No one can stumble 

suddenly into sin; but men may 

drift into it after the fashion of the Pharisees. 
Selfishness and pride, and not least religious selfish- 
ness and pride, may slowly harden the heart and 
sear the conscience and zesl the eyes, until men 
come to call good evil and light darkness, and are 
ready at last to say, even of one who manifests the 
Spirit of God and of Christ, ‘ He hath a devil.’ The 
special monition of the incident in the Gospels is 
against that loss of vision which comes from the 
hardening^ power of sin, that continual resistance 
of the Spirit which leads at last to hatred of the 
Spirit. Poor Francis Spiera, whose case seemed to 
Bunyan so like his own {op. cit. § 163), may not 
himself have been guilty of unpardonable sin (cf. 
Martensen, Chr. Mth. ii. 128) ; but there is deep 
signifioan(*e for all in his solemn sentence, ‘Man 
kno V s the b< ■ ir b r i h i g of sin, but who bounds th e 
issues I !'.■ -v-.r further, artt. Blasphemy, 

Forgiveness. 

Litbrattjrb. — Schaff, I)ie Siinde wider d. heM Gaist ; Miiller, 
Chr. Doct. of Sin, ii. 418; Gloag-, BxegetfSlnd. i. ; Salniond, 


Chr. Doct. of Inunort. 379 ; Stevens, Theol. of NT, 102 ; Butler, 
Serm. x. ‘ Upon Self-Deceit ' ' Serm. ii. ‘ The 

Pharisees ’ ; Bunyan, Grace : ExpT iii. [1S91-1S92] 

49, 215, 240, 555, xi. [1899] 1, \ i ' ' n. iii. [1882] 321, 

J. C. Lambert. 

UPPER ROOM.— 1. The words ‘guest-chamber’ 

and ‘upper room.’ — (1) Guest-chamber {KardXvfxa). 
In the LXX KardXvjaa denotes {a) an inn or lodging- 
place; Ex 4^ Sir 14^^ Jer 14^; (5) a .h- ciri::;.- 
place in general: Ex 15^^ Jer 32^^ ( -J.'''; io ■ 

(=33^-), Ezk 2P\ 1 Mac 3^®; (c) a chamber con- 
nected with a sanctuary or the Temple : 1 K ( = 1 S) 
118 922^ I 28^^ being in one case the room where 
the sacrificial meal \vas eaten, 1 K ( = 1 S) 9‘-^^ ; {d) a, 
tent: 2K (=2 S) 7® ; (e) the tabernacle: 1 Cli 17® 
(not B). In the NT Kard'Xvjj.a occurs only in Lk 2^ 
(inn, or possibly guest-chamber) and Mk 14^^, 
Lk 22^^ (aj)]3arently guest-chamber). The best 
MSS of Vulg. have diver sorio in Lk 2d ; refectio 
mea (also in hfi) in Mk 14^^, diversorlum in Lk 
22^^ Of other Lat. MSS (besides differences of 
spelling, — divoi'., dever.), in Lk 2'^ e has stabio. ; in 
Mk 14^^ X"^ have diversoriimi meum, Z has 
diversorium meimn refectio mea, B H 0 Mt O have 
diversorium meum et refectio mea, has re- 
fectorium, h has I in Lk 22^^ efr have 

hospithim, a has r /. . ’ lias locus * 

(2) Upper room {dvdyatov in best MSS : other 
MSS have dvdyaLOVf dvwy^tavy dvtayioos, dvihyaiov, 
dvdryeot'). 

In the LXX dvdyaiov does not occur in any form, 
ifTrepcfor occurs twenty-three times, apparently 
always in the sense of upper room. In the NT 
dvdyaiov (TR dv6y€ov) occurs only in Mk I4d^, Lk 
22^^, iirep^ov occurs only in Ac 9®’^* 20®, both 

words in the sense of upi^er room. The best MSS 
of Vnlg. have cenacmum for both words in all 
places. Of other Lat. MSS (besides difierences of 
spelling, — caen.i coen., cin., cenn.), in Mk 14 ^® k 
has sub ^pedaneum^ sterrance%cm (having appar- 
ently first written s'uhpedane%im, and then tried to 
alter ittosterranceum), o' has locum stratum, 
stratum ; in Lk 22^^ a has mcedianitm, b has pede 
piano locum, d has superiorem dommn, ^ has 
superiorem locum, ceff^ir have in superiorihus 
locum, I has in super%orihus •, in Acts 1^® degig 
IVISS used by St. Augu^tine {Adv. Fel. Man. i. 4 ; 
De unit. eccl. 27) have superiora, Qd^^Qp’^tepl 
have cum introissent in cenacul%im ascenderunt in 
superiora (combining cenaculum with superiora : 
see Wordswortli and White’s note on Ac 1^® in 
their edition of Vulg.) ; in Ac 9®”^ m has superiori 
cmnaGulo,p has superiorihus ; in 9®® m has superiora 
ccenaculi, ep have superiorihus; in 20® has sup- 
eriorih'us. 

2. Events in the upper room. — (1) The Last 
Supper (wh. see) : Mk 14^“^, Mt 26®®, Lk 22^^ ; (2) 
the washing of the Apostles’ feet and subsequent 
discourse: Jn 13®'®®; (3) the prophecy of the 
betrayal of our Lord by Judas ; Mk 14^®"®^, Mt 
26®^’®®, Lk 22®^"®®, Jn j (4) the Institution of 

the Eucharist : 1 Co 11®®"®®, Mk 14®®"®®, Mt 26®®"®®, 
Lk 22^®* ®® (see Lord’s Supper) ; (5) the prophecy 
of the denial of our Lord by St. Peter and sub- 
sequent discourse : Lk 22®^"®, Jn 13®®"®® ; cf. Mk 
14®^"®!, Mt 26®^"®®, where such a ] >ro] ihccy oitlujr 
that here recorded or a repetition of ii --'i.. plfU'Oil 
after the departure from the upper room ; (6) dis- 
course : Jn 14; (7) the departure from the upper 
room : Mk 14®®, Mt 26®®, Lk 22®®, Jn 14®k 

It is possible that the room in an unspecified 
house in Jerusalem where the disciples met ixfter 
the Resurrection (Mk 16^^, Lk 24®®*^®, Jn 20^®* ®®), 
and ‘ the upper chamber [ijirepipov) where they were 
abiding’ after the Ascension (Ac P®), were the 
same as the ‘ upper room ’ {dvdyaiov) in which the 


ance which he soiig^ht w'as a (‘haicje of niin.3 o-i hi*^ fjuhi r‘- i*ari. * The signs here used are those adopted in Wordsworth and 
not on his own. But Isaac -lad jdrcndj Ix'scowod the blc^‘-iii«r, White’s edition of the Vulgate, and Old Latin Biblical 
and the past could not be undone.. • See also Hastings’ DJ3 iii. 47-62, iv. S73-S90. 
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above events took place ; and that this, again, was 
in Hhe house of ]Mary the mother of John whose 
surname was Mark’ (Ac 12^-). ‘The combina- 
tions are quite legitimate, and only give unity and 
compactness to the history, if we suppose that 
the house of Mary and her son was the one cen- 
tral meeting-place of the Church of Jerusalem 
' the Apostolic age ’ (Sunday, Sacred 
" \ ' ■ ■ ■ " > . At the same time, there is no positive 
evidence in the NT for 'I ‘-‘‘j the dvdycLiov of 
Mk 14^®, Lk 22^2 with tin ’ ~ Ac P®, or for 

placing it in the house of Mary the mother of 
John. 

3. Places at table in the upper room. — There 
is some probability in the suggestion (Edersheim, 
LT ii. 4!>4-0o) tliar our Lord occupied the place of 
the host, that St. John was on His right hand, 
J udas in the place of honour on His left hand, and 
St. Peter in the least honourable place opposite 
St. J ohn, as shown in the accompanying diagram. 



Such an arrangement would account for (1) our 
Lord telling St. John by what sign to know the 
traitor without the rest hearing, Jn 13^® ; (2) the 
giving of the ‘ sop’ first to Judas, Jn 13^®, Mk 14^®, 
Mt 26^® ; (3) the inquiry of Judas whether he was 
the traitor, and our Lord’s reply without the rest 
hearing the latter, Mt 26 ^®, Jn (4) the 

beckoning of St. Peter to St. John, and St. Peter’s 
request that St. John should ask our Lord who 
was the traitor, Jn 13^- (5) the ]K>s^jl)nity that 
in the ‘contention’ among the Apo-uhs (Llc222^), 
if this took place in connexion willi \he Supper 
and before it, Judas claimed and obtained the 
chief place ; (6) the possibility that after our Lord’s 
rebuke of the ‘ contention ’ (Lk St. Peter 

eagerly seized on the lowest place. 

4. The identification of the site.— It is thought 
by many good judges that the traditional site of the 
cenaculum (the present building dates from tbe 
14th cent. ) is probably the place where the upper 
room stood. Dr. Sanday (p. 77) writes, ‘I bdfieve 
that of all the most sacred sites it is the one that 
has the strongest evidence in its favour. Indeed, 
the evidence for it appears to me so strong that, 
for my own part, I think that I should be prepared 
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to give it . :> most 

in tore- Liu g . i- the tradition are the 

following : 

St. CjTrilof Jerusalem, Cat. (a.d. 34S)xvi. 4 ; ‘ The Holy Ghost, 
who spake in ’ • • * ’ ind on the Day of Pentecosr, came 

down on the . - - ■ form of fiery torij^ues here in Jeru- 

salem, in the upper church of the Apostles ; for with us are 
the most valuabl Here Christ came down 

from heaven. H • ■ . > » ■ - came down from, heaven. 

And truly it is i . ■ ■' ■ . ...s we speak of Christ and 

Golg-otha here in < .■ .. '■ e should speak of the Holy 

Ghost in the upper church. But, since He who came down 
there shares in the glory of Him who was crucified here, we 
speak here of Him who came down there, for the worship of 
Them is indivisible.’ 

Silvia (or Etheria), Peregrinatio (c. 385 A.m), 39-43 : At Easter 
‘aU the people conduct ilic bi5.h<'>p with hyrms to Sion. When 
they have come there, '=uital,ie in inris ror ihj day and place are 
said, prayer is made, and that passage from the Gospel is read 
in which, on the same day, in the same place where the church 
itself in Sion now is, the Lord came in to the (rr-ciplcs when the 
doors were shut, that is, when one of the namelj^ 

Thomas, was not there.’ On the octave of the Resurrection ‘ all 
:;u vc'*iri '*,» ‘d .c In- ..it’’ hymns to Sion. When they 
ii'u ; \'\o > \ ■'■.■i'. r the place and daj’^ are said, 

and that passage rrom wie crospel is read in which, eight days 
after the Resurrection, the Lord came in where the disciples 
were, and rebuked Thomas for his want of belief.’ At Pentecost 
‘all the !■ < i “d ii>, bishop with hjinns to Sion, so that 

they may be in bion ab liie third hour. When they hav’e come 
there, that passage from the Acts of the Apostles is read in 
which the Spirit descends. ... In Sion is the very place, 
though there is a new church, where of old after the passion 
of the Lord the multitude was gathered together with the 
Apostles/ 

i ” i' -r- ' P 'i (a.d. 392)14: ‘Hadrian’ ‘ found 

th ‘ . .1 •• I to the ground, and the temple 

of God trodden under foot, except for a few building- and 
the little church of God. It was there that the tliv iplt^, orj 
their return when the Saviour had ascended from the Mount 
of Olives, went up into the opwci ci-.!' bi r •> .!!■».); for on 
that site had it been built/ (I ■ ... . . 

information, ue-»"cnl ca’*ric- In-*!; du i , 

site to the reign of Hadrian, a.i>. 117-138). 

of ( n< ar >f( r i-ali iii. Jio. f7>> ro -7. otiy. 

Sf ph. 8, af.ordi-cinr.'i.g J of '!0: ■'!. 

niih i>'a!r's and hvuM*- i]k\ « 

I'c.*. of t '0 iiiov M.'—od i<) iho 1 o'v 1 1: i of ''ion, 

I. 1-0 ill-.') ihe \r ‘hdi noon I'.'hI boon (■rdniot d/ (k. BreGLciiuit.rn 
Romanum, lect v. for August 3; Breviarium Ainbrosianurrit 
lect. iii. for August 3. 

Theodosius, Be sitxt terror sanctee (a.d. 630), 7 : ‘ Sion, which 
is the mother of aU churches, which our Lord Christ founded 
with the Apostles. It was the house of holy Hark the Evan- 
gelist.’ 

Liturgy (Briirhin'an, Lin/riW and 

Western, i. :.X .‘i): ‘TIw all-holy .Sp ri'/ • \^ho down on 
Thy holy io the for"” of ‘hry :he upper 

chamber (Iv •rZ va-epefa) of tbe lio’\ .‘uu! 'Horio'i- '-i >;j )ii the Day 
of the holy Pentecost.’ ‘We 0'T< r -irlo T’ ( o, () [ -u.l, also for 
Thvholypla(‘ - • ' -i T ■ d'l-i j-T- v.‘‘’ ‘-p. ■ .r . 

ofThyChris. 'i*! ■ < >, *■ » u'' ' *.p.‘./' 

for the holy a <! o !-■ -m . ■w-r < ■ .-I'i ■. ...i 

TTuipoh'tu- V r ■ j-ci/ > - .j -o '■ 'j 
Inst ])0^ .‘.n- ■ : " “■ ■!' ■ : ■ r’'/.- .■ ->«« * » 

loved, the virgin and evangelist, viho remained at Jerusalem, 
the mother of the churches, at his own house, to which the 
Vlio-ili N fi'd !•» "car of the Jews. There also was prepared the 
P.'ir-ovor. There the \s t'-'l for the 

disciples. There also the I '■■■ l’ i f-'d :> ■ ; fter the 

resiirrortion. There .nlso If* fi i *, j • ■> -.■■■ nails to 

Thomas. There 'he .\no-’,les ordained as first bishop the son 
of JO',oy>h. ihe hroihcT of ■.he Lord. ...!!■ 1 ■■ : the 

.dl-hoh r of G'od (W-<;To«fl>) in his house until ner assump- 

tion (jLc.£^p} T^s xvoe.trvuo'satS 

See also the plan, ideniifvi ng the place of the i-, 

the descent of the Hol3' Ghost, and of the death ■' 'i" IV -- i 
Virgin, left by Bishop Arculf, who visited Jerusalem m a.d. oaa, 
with Adamnan at Iona, and reproduced in Adamnan, Be locis 
sanctis, of which reproduction there is a facsimile in vol. 
xxxviii. of the Vienna Corp'iis Script. EccX. Lat, p. 244. 

Ltturatitrb. — E dersheim, Lifeand Times of CfP ^fessifr7ly 

II. 482-519; Le Camus in Vigouro-.x, /)V/. d^ht 300 103; 

Zahn, ‘DieDormifcio Sarict:e Virgin;-* und du.- Haii- fk-s .lolmi'es 
Markus’ in yKZ, \ol x. ; Monnnerri, Pic Dormif’in i>nd das 
dciit^che Gryndstuck niy' dem frad'fion^^^- ii, Z''in ■ .‘^a-sdiiy. 
Sacred Sites of the pn. 77 ^.S : .1. Watson. 7V>., rpp^r 

/?oom (1S0.5) ; J. Telford. Thd ^tory of the Caper HoOuk (yy)t}); 
D. H. M‘Iritvre, The I'pprr Poom Company {VJtVS). 

DVRWn.I, Stohe. 
URIAH.— The Hittite (Mt 1«). 

USURY.— See Interest. 

UZZIAH. — A king of Judah, named as a link in 
our Lord’s genealogy (Mt 1®). 
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YAIN. — 1. ‘In vain’ : Mk T (11 Mt 15®) /Mdrrjv I 

o-ifSovTCLL fxe didda-Koyres didacKoXias: ivrdXjaara dvdpdnroov. \ 
This is the only place in NT where the adverb 
ixdrrjv is found (orig. aecus. from ‘a folly’). 

The Vulg. has in vanum in Mk., sine causa 
( = ‘ without reason,’ Cic.) in Mt. Both senses are 
perhaps included: their worship was ‘ iiie<niiiig- 
le^s’ and Ho no purpose’ (cf. Ja 1*^® juloltcllos 
0p7]crK€La, Avith Mayor’s [Cbm. on James, 71] apt 
quotation from Isocrates, ad Nicoclen 18 E, Tyyov 
dvyia. toOto KdXXicrTOP etvac Kai BepaireLav jmeyiaTTiv edv 
ws §iXri(TTOv Kai BiKaL&rarov cravrov Trapexv ^)- — Our 
Lord quotes here from Is 29^®, where LXX reads 
fxdrrjv 8k cre^ovrai pe diddcrKOvres ivrdXfxara dvBpdjTroiv 
Kai didaa-KaXLas. The clause in the Heb. text may 
be literally rendered, ‘And their fearing me is 
become (’nm) a statute of men Avhich they have 
learned.’ How to account for jjLdT7]p in the Gr. 
text is a question stiU unsolved. Grotius {Opera, 
ed. Amsterdam, 1679, ii. 155) thought it evident 
that the LXX read mni {^p.drriv, cf. Is 49^) and not 
'nni in the Heb. text, so that the clause would then 
have meant, ‘And their fearing me is vain — 
statute of men which they have learned I ’ This 
briUiant emendation of the text is adopted by 
Turpie {OT in the New (1868), 196) and Nestle 
{Expos. Times, xi. 330). It is quite possible that 
our Lord ‘read in His Hebrew scroll of Isaiah,’ 
and that this was the received reading at the time 
that the (Gospels were written. Such a solution of 
the difficulty would indeed be completely satisfying, 
but we must remember that the proposed reading 
is merely a conjectural one, and that no external 
evidence in its favour has been found. Other 
suggested explanations of the jadTTjv ii !’ • G. 
are, that our Lord used the LXX and ^ 

it, or that in reporting His answer to the Phari- 
sees the Avriter or Avriter^ quoted memoriter from 
the LXX (it will be observed that the order of the 
last words is not the same in the LXX and in the 
. T’ le latter explanation is the one gener- 
■ . ■■ .by rNpo-' <•! --mie of whom assign 

reasons still more '.in-.n '.-s'v ’ mi: for the presence of 
ixdrrjv. But seeing liin; ii r, nnot be proved that 
our Lord did not use an Aramaic Avord correspond- 
ing to fxdr'fjv in quoting the passage from Isaiah, we 
feel it best to accept the fidrTjv as stamped with 
His authority. — Our Lord by this citation authen- 
ticates and carries forwara the teaching of the 
prophets of the OT as to the vanity of that 
worship which merely conformed to human tradi- 
tions, and by which it was thought possible to 
gain the favour of God without moral obedience 
(cf. W. B. Smith, OTJO 293-295 ; Driver, Is. 57 ; 
Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, i. 282). 1 

2. ‘ To use vam repetitions ’ : Mt 6^ 7rpo<revx6/A€voi 
8k fih ^arroXoy^cr7]T€ Cbawep ol idpLKol. Mrs. A. S. 
LeAAUs {Expos. Times, xii. 60) aj^proA-'es of the der- 
ivation of ^arroXoyio} from the Arabic bHal, ‘ vain,’ 
‘useless,’ recently suggested by Blass. *‘It is one 
of those hybrid compounds which come into exist- 
ence in countries where two or more languages are 
spoken.’ But it is more probable that the word 
is onomatopoetie (like ^arrapl^u), see Stephanus, 
Thesaurus, s.v.), and is derived from the sound 
made by the repetition of the same syllable in 
stammering or stuttering. Our Lord gives the 
interpretation of the Avord in the clause folloAving, 

‘ For they think that they shall be heard for their 
voXvXoyLa^ (cf. Meyer, Holtzmann, in lot,). What 
He here condemns is the heathenish idea that a 


reluctant and ungracious Deity is to be worked 
upon by our saying the same thing over and over 
again (cf. 1 K 18®®), or by repeating His honours 
and titles (cf. Ac 19®'^). In the words ihaTrep ol 
idvLKoi He calls up a picture of those whom His 
hearers have no desire to resemble {Expositor, 1900 
(L), 239). ‘Pestering the gods Avith entreaties,’ 
‘dinning into the ears of the gods,’ Avere Koman 
phrases : thus Tacitus speaks of Galba ‘ wearying 
AAuth entreaties the gods of an empire no longer his’ 
{Hist. i. 29) ; cf. Statius, Thehais, 2. 224, ‘ Superos 
in vota fatigant Inacliidge’ ; Ter. Heaut. v. 1. 6, 
‘Desiste, inquam, deos obtundere.’ Such expres- 
sions set forth the contrast between Jesu- to.-u Ipng 
of the Divine Fatherhood and the low coiu(jpiion^ 
about God on which the prayers of the heathen 
were founded, and give point to the precept, ‘ Be 
not ye therefore like unto them : for your Father 
knoweth Avhat things ye have need of before ye 
ask him ’ (Mt 6®). 

That our Lord’s prohibition of parroXoyla is not 
meant to exclude such prolonged and repeated 
prayers as are genuine utterances of love and 
desire, the impassioned of the devout 

spirit into communion i . i : « « ■ •. i , is evident from 
His enjoining increasing earnestness (Mt 7'^"^^, Lk 
ll®-i3j and j)e]>evering importunity (Lk IP^* 18^^*) 
in prayer, as* well as from His OAvn example, when 
He sought relief from the Aveight and pressure of 
His Avork and ‘continued all night in prayer to 
God’ (6^®), or Avhen He ‘offered up prayers and 
supplications with strong crying and tears unto 
him that was able to save him from death ’ (He 5*^), 
satisfying the fervour of His feeling of Sonship 
Avith the cry, ‘Abba, Father,’ and returning to His 
oratory in the depth of the Garden to offer the 
same ]3rayer as before (Mk 14^® (Mt 26^^) rbv a-urbv 
X6yov eiiruiv, ‘the same petition,’ rather than ‘the 
same AAmrds’ ; cf. Swete, 327). Our Lord’s prayers 
Avere the beginning of His ‘-A' *• > • 'iii i'l'iiii;: inter- 
cession (Bo He 7®®), and in the one instance 
reported of a prayer of considerable length Avhich 
He offered as His disciples stood around Him 
(Jn 17) there is a repetition of the same expres- 
sions. With respect to the perfect form of words 
which He taught us in the Lord’s Prayer (avIi. see), it 
is by <• . ■■■■■!■_ -t often that we come to under- 
stand ii- and how all our ‘ ' .-.re 

to be brought under one or other of ■■■ 

and when we have not said it well, :I .■ jy 

to say it better a second or a third time. The true 
sense of our Lord’s saying is set forth in one of 
Bp. Wilson’s ‘ Maxims of Piety ’ ; ‘ The eloquence 
of prayer consists in our proposing our wants to 
God in a plain manner’ {MaxiTTis, 132), and still 
better by Hooker in the words, ‘ The thing which 
God doth regard is how virtuous our minds are, 
and not how copious our tongues in prayer ; how 
well we think, and not Iim'a l.itig v. talk, when we 
come to present our before Him’ 

{Eceles. Fol. v. 32. 1); cf. Xiigu-f l(‘lter to 
Proba, quoted by Trench (>S'e.’. fh . 255). 

i,! -IMH- ■ lie 77 i 

xi. \ .. '* • 'p. ; Il M.'M .TiM [{■ ■ ■/.■ /.,V.V. 

-f \Aii < I)ii\ \r !>. 

YEIL. — ‘The veil of the temple was rent in 
twain from the top to the bottom ’ when Jesus 
died (Mt 27®h Mk 15®®, Lk 23^®). The Temple is, of 
course, the Temple of Herod, and the veil is, the 
‘second veil’ (He 9®) which divided the or 
Holy Place from the or Holy of Holies. This 
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is the only reference to the veil of the Temple in 
the NT, that in Hebrews being to the veil of the 
Tabernacle. The G-reek words are t6 /caraTreratr/Aa 
rod vcLov. In the LXX j'a6s = Tni in Ps 28 (27) ^ and 
Arar. =(1) t|dd, the curtain before the door of the 
Holy Place and before the gate of the fore-court in 
the Tabernacle ; and (2) the curtain between 
the Holy Place and the Holy of Hoik ' 

Vita Moysis/iii. 5). The Gospel . 
the Hebrews, as quoted by Jerome, had i ■ . , ■ • 

passage ‘lintel’ instead of ‘veil’ ( ‘ superliminare 
templi infinitse ■ i' ractum esse atque 

divisum’). It i- . .. in the Temple of 

Solomon there was no veil, since it is mentioned 
only in 2 Ch ; but Tlienius’ emendation of 1 K 
6^1 ‘drew the veil across with golden chains’ is 
good. In the Mishna the veil of the sanctuary is 
e.g, in Yomav. 1, where the mention 
<»i’ i Ih- ;n-k "I lows that the writer is thinking of the 
Temple of Solomon. Josephus {BJ v. v. 4) men- 
tions a gorgeously embroidered veil before the 
St'rt, and a second veil, which he does not describe, 
in front of the of the Temple as he knew it. 

A difficulty is occasioned by the fact that there appear to 
have been in Herod’s Temple not one but two veils between the 
Holy Place and the Holy of Holies, each representing- a surface 
of the wall one cubit thick, which in Solomon’s Temple separ- 
ated the two places. In Yoma v. 1 the high priest on the Day 
of Atonement leaves the Holy Place by the south end of the 
outer veil, walks northwards down the cubit space between the 
two veils, and enters the sanctuary hy the north end of the 
inner veil. This cubit space is in Middotk iv. 7 called pop*ii3, 
that is, Ttkfiec^iSy because in the first Temple it was filled with the 
wall, and the builders of the second did not know whether to 
reckon.' -ji. ■ ' nging to the Holy Place or to the Holy 

of Holi’ ■ .V •■■I _ ■) another account, there was only a 

single i*. i.- the veil would mean the outer one, 

which alone was visinie bo any except the priests. The Kaabah 
in Mecca has also a veil over its door. 

The rending of the veil of the Temple would 
indicate the en<l « J ib- '•unctii'\ . /i^.' as the tearing 
of a woman’s vi-'l di-l.iituMM-irg her (Hamasa, 

FreytaQi i. 141). 

It is a curious fact that Jewish tradition also records the 
occurrence of certain prodigies about this time. Josephus (BJ 
VI. V. 3) enumerates several portents which presaged the de- 
structic-' ■ f I ] T- ■ ' ’ a sword appeared suspended over the 
city, a t.< . s • .)e sacrificed brought forth a lamb, and 

■ j:*. ■■ ■ !• ■ own accord. Lightfoot (Prospect 

t> '• '/ .< 1 ,. ' \N. ! i” in’s ed. ix. 329]) says: ‘There are 
! I ( r. ■' 'll .T . ■ 1 . : ,m- u,' • t, •• • •. »,j*s 

!» . r, <! >.r:r ■ ■ h- i-. U" ;:*» 

Temple-doors’ opening <■ ,* r -v-, i:> -Ir -i -i 

flitting from the room Gazith, and the scarlet list on the 
scapegoat’s head not turning white.’ Compare Plutarch’s 
account of the prodigies which for^hadowed the murder of 
Csesar. 

In He 10^® the veil of the Tabernacle is inter- 
preted as symbolizing the corporeal nature of 
Christ, and in later mysticism phenomenal exist- 
ence is termed ‘the veil-’ In 2 Co 3^^^* the veil 
(/cdXu/i/m) which Moses put on (Ex 34** moo, LXX 
Kd\vy.fia) becomes the spiritual blindness of the 
Jewish nation, probably without any reference to 
Is 25'^, where the w’ords are different. The veil on 
Israel’s heart is ‘ done away in Christ ’ {iv Xpia-r^ 
Karapyecrai,). 

Literature. — Grimm-Thayer, Lex. s.v. xotTxxsTettrf/M , ; Hast- 
ings’ DJ5, art. * Veil ’ ; Edersheim, LT ii. 610 fl. 

T. H. Weib. 

YENGEANCB. — The word ‘ vengeance’ (^/cSkT/uw) 
occurs in EY of the Gospels only in Lk 21^^, where 
it refers to God’s providential punishment of sin. 
iKdtKr](ns occurs also in the phrase ttolciv iKdLKTjtnv 
(EV ‘avenge’) in the parable of the Unjust Judge 
(Lk IS"^* ®), and the corre^onding verb iKdiKico (also 
rendered ‘avenge’; cf. RYm ‘do me mstice of’) 
is found in the same parable (vv.®* ®). Outside the 
Gospels these words and the cognate iKdtKos occur 
exactly a dozen times. Some of the ^ passages 
will call for reference in the course of this article.’ 
We are not left, how'ever, to the very rare use of 


this small group of words for our Lord’s teaching 
on vengeance. XYe gather it from several passages 
of direct instruction, from His continual insistence 
on an unrevengeful, a forgi\rng, loving spirit, and 
from His own conduct throughout His ministry, 
but especially at its close. 

Our word ‘ vengeance ’ is closely related to two 
others,— avenge ’ and ‘ revenge,’ — between which, 
at least in modern usage, an important distinction 
is made. Both have to do with the redress of 
wrong. In ‘ avenge ’ the idea of the justice of the 
redress or punishment is prominent. In ‘ revenge/ 
on the other hand, the predominant thought is that 
of the infliction of punishment or pain, not neces- 
sarily unjust, for the graLificaiion of resentful or 
malicious feelings (note, e.g., in Jer 15^^ the sub- 
stitution in HV of ‘avenge’ for AY ‘revenge,’ 
and on the other hand the retention of ‘ avenge ’ in 
Ro 12*®). ‘ Vengeance ’ leans, now to the one, now' 

to the other of these meanings. It maybe just, 
it may be malicious ; even w'hen it is just, the 
motive may be wrong. 

1, The aim of Christ w^as to create in His dis- 

ciples a new attitude tow'ards those W'lio had 
wronged them. Evidently He W'as preparing them, 
at least in part, for injuries that must come to 
them as His followers (Mt 5^®^*) ; bat His teaching 
has, of course, a much w'ider ti[']T:car!on. The 
permission, even encouragement , o : i-» • : j li l.i i : ■ .n by 
the OT, and still more the interpretations, ex- 
aggerations, limitations of the scribes and Phari- 
sees, Christ swept away with an authority wdiich 
astounded His hearers. He denounced the attitude 
of retaliation and hatred, and commanded His 
disciples to accept the sufferings which fell to their 
lot. But this was more than a demand for a new 
attitude. It was the exorcizing of an evil spirit, 
and the opening of the doors of the heart to a 
new spirit. An attitude may be merely external 
and mechanical. Christ wants more. The nega- 
tive must have a corresponding positive or be 
morally worthless.' Eorgiveness and benevolence 
must take the place of love, not 

hatred, must be the motiv-* o:“ and act. 

‘ Enemy ’ must be blotted out of the vocabulary of 
the follower of Christ, at least as a category in 
which any of his fellow-men may he included. 
Others may hate and persecute him ; he must love 
and pray tor them, and do them good. It is this 
new’’ spirit that is the supreme moral difficulty ; it 
is here that all questions of interpretation and 
application must find their solution. We must 
remember, not only Clirist’s ‘resist not,’ hut also 
His ‘ pray for,’ and His ‘ love.’ 

This Icficliing of Christ is found constantly 
throughout t he ( o^-'pf'U. He pronoimced ‘ blessed ’ 
the meek, ibc nMTcifiil, the peacemakers, the 
ersecuted (Mt 5®* *®®‘-). He rebuked James and 

ohn when they would have called dowm fire from 
heaven on the Samaritan village that w^ould not 
receive Him (Lk He taught His disciples to 

forgive a sinning but penitent brother, not with a 
niggard, but wuth a generous and inexhaustible 
forgiveness (Lk 17^^*, cf. Mt 18^**^-). He even 
makes God’s forgiveness of a man depend on the 
man’s forgiveness of his f el low’’ (Mt 6^^ 18®®, Mk 
11®®*^*). He taught His disciples to pray that they 
might be forgiven as they forgave others (Mt 6^®, 
Lk 11^). He warned the Twelve, as He sent them 
out on their mission (Mt 10), that they would sufler 
hatred, persecution, even death, for His sake ; and 
charged them to he, in the midst of wolves, ‘wuse 
as serpents and harmless as doves’ (v.*®), in the 
endurance of their sufferings to have no fear, hut 
to rely on God, 

2 . His owm conduct during His ministry is the 
best commentary on His teaching. ^ It is true that 
there is much denunciation of evil (e.g. Mt 23), 
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that He upbraided for their unbelief the cities 
■where He had vtTrought His great miracles (Mt 
11 *^“^- 11 ), that He swept the Temple clear of those 
who had robbed it of its sanctity (Jn Mt 

11 ). But these are echoes of the Divine wrath ; 
they are not in any ' " * ' ■ 3e the expression 

of personal anger, , of hatred. On 

the other hand, we have His patient endurance 
of all manner of jjersonal abuse. His heart-broken 
lament over Jerusalem (Mt 23^"^ 11), His bearing 
during and after His trial (Mt 26. 27), and above 
all, His the cross: ‘Father, forgive 

them : for \\- \ t' ■» a not wh*^^ TV 23^^ 

3. This teaching of Christ, ' . 

requiring forgiveiie^^ and love, is b'uiit on a nrm 
-i.-i' ■i.usis. His aim as a religious Teacher, 
; - 'i of God, was to renew the sin-broken 

fellowship between men and God, to make men 
sons of God ; but the indispensable condition of 
sonsliip is unity of nature. The essence of the 
Divine nature is love, and the highest manifesta- 
tion of the Divine love is forgiveness and benevo- 
lence. The spirit of malevolence, of retaliation, of 
vindictive dealing with men, is alien to the spirit 
of God. Therefore it must be banned out of the 
heart of those who would be sons of God, and re- 
placed by the spirit of forgiveiiC'-'-, of ungrudging 
love. It is this eoncepti('u «)i' 'Jie essential love of 
God issuing in forgiveness, in love, that is the 
basis of the high demands of Christ, and the 
inspiration and po-'-ibilii y of our response (Mt 
543 - 45 . 48 1823-35^ Nni'c, also, how Christ links 

the Second Commandment to the First as ‘like 
unto it,’ Mt 22^^ i!). 

If the teaching of Christ seem at first sight 
impracticable, destructive of moral order, and de- 
livering wrong-doers from the fear of ]»uni5-lirii*‘m . 
the answer to these objections is not fnr tu ^cck. 
In the first place, liberation from the spirit of 
vengeance is a moral tri-omph for the sufferer of 
wrong. Revenge is evil. It belongs at best to a 
lower stage of morality and of the knowledge of 
God. It cannot justify itself to those who have 
seen God in tlie face of Jesus Christ. The sons of 
God must be like the Son of God, like God Himself, 
who loves and forgives withou't limit. Further, 
love is the most potent moral force that the world 
has ever known. To meet wrong with revenge 
may be a satisfaction, and may seem a right thing 
to the natural man. Vengeance may accomplish 
its object, may fully punish and even crush the 
wrong-doer. But it does not conq[uer him, it does 
not crush tlie Avrong out of his heart, it does not 
make him ashamed of his sin, it does not win him 
to good and to God. Love does — ^not always in- 
deed, but often — and nothing else can. Love is a 
heaping of coals of fire on an enemy’s head (Ro 
12^), the kindling of a ■ ■ . ■ : ‘ / ■ J me in his heart, 

the overcoming of evil i -i the triumph of 

God. See art. Retaliation. ^ 

5. There is a further and a very solemn strain 
in the teaching of Christ, in which we find the 
final answer to the fear that moral anarchy may 
arise from the exorcism of the spirit of vengeance. 
The clearest expression of it is found outside the 
Gospels (Ro 12^^) : * Avenge not yourselves, be- 
loved, but give place unto wrath [ry dpyy, the wrath, 
the wrath of God] : for it is written, Vengeance 
belongeth unto me ; I will recompense, saith the 
Lord.’ To avenge ourselves is to assume the pre- 
rogative of God. So Christ teaches, e.y., in the 
parable of the Unjust Judge : ‘ Shall' not God 
avenge his own elect ? . . . I say unto you, that 
he^ will avenge them speedily ’ (Lk It is in 

this light that we must read all Christ’s words 
of denunciation. His parables of Judgment, His 
judicial acts (such as the cleansing of tlie Temple), 
His lament over impenitent Jerusalem. ‘ It shall 


he more tolerable ... in the, day of 'judgnisnt’ 
(Mt 10^5 . cf. loss Jn 8^-^). ‘The moral 

order of the world will be vindicated by Him whose 
right alone it is to mete out vengeance to evil- 
doers, who alone has adequate knowledge and 
wisdom to do justice to sin. 

It would, of course, be easy to hold this teaching 
of Christ in a wrong spirit, to cherish a sense of 
satisfaction that, even if we may not avenge our- 
selves, yet vengeance is certainly in store for 

■ ■ ■ ■ . This would be entirely contrary to 

’ Christ. It would be the old evil spirit 
of vengeance in a new form, a more subtle and 
therefore a worse form. It would mean an utter 
absence of the love which Christ inculcates, which 
desires and prays for the good of the enemy. It 
would be the conquest of ourselves by evil, not of 
the evil in others by good. But, on the other 
hand, the moral sense which God has imx3l anted 
in ns, and which He has strengthened by His 
revelation of Himself, could not rest satisfied unless 
it were assured that evil shall not go unpunished, 
that unrepented wrong shall receive its due reward 
from an all-wise and, let us add, an all-loving God. 

1 t c.i ■ -T' ". Lex. s.vv. ; JSG-T, ad locc. cit. ; 

Mj. " . Scripture, ‘Matthew’; Tholuck, 

Com-, on Sermon on the Moimt ; Goebel, Parables ; Sandaj*- 
Headlam, Romans ; Moule, Romans ; Stevens, Teaching of 
Jesxts ; Wendt, Teaching of Jesus ; Hastings’ DB, artt. ‘ Anger 
(Wrath) of God,’ ‘Avenge,’ ‘Ethics,’ ‘Forgiveness/ ‘Goel’ ; JB, 
artt. ‘ Forgiveness,’ ‘ Goel/ ‘ Retaliation.’ 

Charles S. Macalpink. 

YERILY, — A formula of asseveration or corro- 
boration. 

The Hebrew is and, while it is translated in the OT by 
the LXX into yivotro (ef. Ps 7219) or kXnQSis (cf. Jer 28[35]6), and by 
Aquila inco 'rititrTOiiJLiyo)? , it is simply transliterated by the NT 
writers, except St. Luke, who, in deference to his Gentile readers, 
gives a?iyidas ' ' ■ ‘ ' 'a parallels have Mufiv 

(Lk927=Mt ■ ■ ■ ■ > ■ Lk2iy=:Mk 12-13). 

According to R. Judah ben Sima, the formula had three uses : 
(1) in swearing (cf. Nu 522 ), (2)r ■. ■ ' f' “."3), and 

(S) in expressing confidence (cf. 1 l\ ■ , li . .would 

add impressiveness to a doctrine, he prefaced it with Am.en, 
‘Verily,’ signif^fing that it was a tradition received by Moses on 
Sinai.f The congregation responded A7mn to the prayers in 
the synagogue, a usage which passed into the Christian 
ecclesia; t and the Talmud warns against ‘an orphan 
meaning one uttered without consideration, or in ignorance 
whereto the response is being made.§ 

It is somewhat unfortunate that, where it is an asseverative 
preface, our versions have translated oc,fA.nv by ‘verily,’ and, 
where it is a liturgical response, have simply transliterated it. 
Let it be understood that the word is the same in both cases. 
See art. Amen. 

Jesus, like the Rabbis, was accustomed, by way 
of besi^eaking His hearers’ attention, to preface 
important declarations with Amen, ‘ V erily. ’ ft All 
our L \ 1 cj-Tr-rnt Him as' doing so; but 
when .i- i ‘f >\ ■'ir>p-. i-i- put on His lips a single 
‘Verily,’ St. John makes Him in every instance 
reduplicate the formula, ■ ’ , ■ . verily.’ 

What is the explanation o ■ ■ ■ . 7 Jt is 

out of the question to suppose that, since the 
Johannine and the Synoptic logia are in no case 
identical, J esus may have spoken after both 
fashions, (m»i] cloying now the single, now the 
double ‘Verily ‘ h, does not appear that the 
latter was in use among the Jews, and it may be 
assumed that Jesus always spoke according to 
the Synoptic representation. Lightfoot makes a 
shrewd and far-reaching comment on Mk 
Talitha, Mim means merely “ Maiden, arise 1 ” 
And this is all that Jesus actually said; ‘but in 
His j)i’onuriciatiori and utterance of these words 
there flashed forth such authority and command- 
ing energy, that they sounded no less than if He 

* Wetstein on Mt 6^3. 
t Lightfoot on Mt 

1 1 Co 141 G ; Aug. de Catech, Rud. § 13- 
§ Lightfoot on 1 Co 14^3. 

!' Aug. in J oan. Ev. Tract, xli. § 3 : ‘ Multum commendat quod 
ita proniintiaL ; quodanimodo, si dici fas est, juratio ejus est. 
Amen, amen dico vnhis.' 
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had said: “Maiden, I tell thee, arise.”’ (Cf. 
Mt 9« with Mk 2^^ = Lk 5-^). May not this 
be the explanation of St. John’s reduplicated 
‘ Verily ’ ? Jesus actually used the single formula ; 
but such was the authority of His tone that 
St. John. ■■ ■ >t me:’*'';' TT'-. '* ,■ 

but His ; ■ . the ^ 

much as a modern writer might underline the 
word, or as the Hebrew idiom expressed plurality 
or magnitude by repetition ; Gn 1#^ ‘ full of 
pits • > r , ; ' ' ; j . ” ' . ’ 1 i ■ rally ^ pits, pits of asplialt. ’ 
The ».i-. "pi ■ held every tone, look, and 

gesture of the Master in reverent remembrance ; 
and when he limned His picture, he was in 
nowise careful to reproduce details with slavish 
and pedantic accuracy, but, with the artist’s in- 
stinct, sought to catch those subtle and elusive 
expressions which reveal the true personality. 
When he reduplicated 'Verily,’ he designed to 
make his readers realh ■ ' ’ wherewith 

the Lord spoke and the . . ■ „ His words 

carried.* 

Til - ' I. ■ . -U '.r,--. ~ . Lex.s.v. 

k/L .. li..'. l.'ii. .irt. ‘Amei . 6] lOOff., 

19- \ . , J ‘ \ , Dalman, ■■■ . . ff. 

David Smith. 

VICARIOUS SACRIFICE.— The word ‘ vicarious ’ 
{vicarius from vicis, 'change,’ 'alteration’) means 
acting, or suffering, for another, or in the place of 
another. The idea of change, transfer, or substi- 
tution pertains to the term. It has the same root 
as 'vice’ in 'vicegerent,’ 'viceroy ’or 'vicar,’ and 
other words which signify that one person has 
assumed the phice. po'-itioii. or office of another. 
It may mean * (>!" (dvrf), or 'in behalf 

of’ {ifirip). The word 'sacrifice’ (from sacer, 
‘sacred,’ ‘holy,’ and facere, 'to make’) means 
something devoted, or offered at a cost ; and in 
the stricter religious sense means something con- 
secrated, or offered to a divinity as an acknow- 
ledgment of benefits received, or as a propitiation 
for rnvours to be extended. Sacrifice (wh. see) is 
a somewhat different act in different cults and in 
different stages of religious ■ ^.•.l but has 
in it the idea of a means i to Deity 

through a material oblatiox ’.rpose of 

securing His favour. When ilic icc i- volun- 
tarily undertaken, or when it is assumed at a cost 
to the individual and for the sake of another, no 
personal benefit b- inj- vvp'-vled in return, we have 
sacrifice which i- i' Vicarious sacrifice, 
therefore, has been appropriately defined as ' volun- 
tarily assuming the place and entering into the 
condition of some one for liis benefit.’ The two 
words, ' vicarious ’ and ' sacrifice,’ add to each other, 
and together well define a phenomenon which we 
find occurring in the more advanced religions, and 
especially in the religion of Christ. 

' Vicarious sacrifice ’ is not a Scripture expression, 
but is used by theologians to n: i1:<‘ nu-j-iiiug 

of a largo Tiiirnbci- of pa^sagi- hum.i m liw* NT, mi 
which t he -,ub-iiLulioriary character of Jesus’ suffer- 
ings are referred to, as, the one in which Jesus 
describes the end of His coming as a Xirpov avrl 
TToWoov, a ransom for many (Mk 10^®). _ These 
passages have generally been held to teach vicarious 
sacrifice ; but just how the words are to be under- 
stood, in what sense the sufferings of Jesus were 
vicarious, whether we are to consider the terms to 
mean ‘in behalf of,’ or 'in the place of,’ whether 
the vicarious sacrifice was made in the interests of 
God (Satisfaction theories), or of men (Moral and 
Sympathy theories), or both (Mediation theories) — 
these questions have constituted some of the most 
disputed problems of theology, and have been the 

* Cf. Just. M. Dial c. Tryph., ed. Sylturg, p. 226 0 : 

-Ti ‘ixo’-Jtriv iv iecuroi^, xoti ixotvo) Tovf ixTfi£fr6fitivoi^ tvi; 

opQ'ns oSov, MvutTotvff-U TS viSia-TVi yiviToe .1 t67s kxpisJierSiriy xvrous. 


ground on which have been developed diverse con- 
ceptions which for hundreds of years have 
the Church. As far as the words " \ icarions 
sacrifice ’ are concerned, they can be used in either 
sense, for Christ’s sacrifice would be vicarious if it 
were made to propitiate the offended dignity of 
God, or uphold His justice, or maintain His law, 
or satisfy the demands of His ethical life, or 
reveal the content of His ethical nature in a 
supreme manifestation of saving love. To deter- 
mine in which sense the words are to be understood, 
that they may reveal to us the true teachings of 
Scripture, it is necessary to make a careful study 
of those passages which they are used to sum up 
or represent. 

In doing this we meet with the following; serious difficulties. 
(1) The lack of unity in the Biblical mode of r ■. | >».-c :> i \ ■ *cr> the 
view'-point of Christ’s w'ork and sufferings "c (i-.< r-c and 
manifold. (2) The fact that Christ’s work is seL lorm born by 
Himself and the Apostles in ''■i-'.i])’ ii*-- .rid sjmhols which 
cannot be given a close logical 's.* '-pri iiv.'i It has been w'ell 
said, ‘ We make a mistake if w'e take their symbols of thought 
as equivalents of spiritual realities, or if we treat their sentences 
as "'■-■ 1 , -*'* ■ .\ffiich we may deduce the uttermost corol- 

lar ' ; •■.■■■■ are illustrations, not definitions ; their 

expressions w^ere forced on them by their past thought and 
experience, and are flung out tow’ards truth as their best means 
of approximating to it ’ (Lewis). (3) '\^'hile“ some of the figures 
are rooted in popular conceptions of religious sendee and are 
drawn from the Jewish sacrificial system, others are bold strokes 
of the imagination, and are capable of various meanings. (4) 
The different views held of the Jewish sacrificial system from 
which the NT figures and expressions are drawn constitute a 
diflaculty. Some regard them as close tj'pes and s^mibols of 
Christ’s work, and give them expiatory value (P. Fairhairn) ; 
while others affirm that ‘they disclose no trace of the idea of 
vicarious substitution, nor of propitiation ’ estcott). (5) Some 
texts used singly seem to teach what other texts contradict, 

< .re loose statements, not to be taken with 
that they represent phases of a doctrine 
ana not wie wnole or it, or that they are mrtr.phoi '■ ah (6) The 
fact that there are two ideas of ^orifice ri il'> ol- of the 
priests and ■* i' s « ' ■' i *i • ' i TT ' ■ . - ■ i* . 

seem to hav r ■ " ■ * « n * ' i- - > ■ 

standpoint, while Jesus and St. Paul represent more the ideas 
of the prophets- (7) The difficulty of freeing ourselves of a. 
priori ideas in our interpretations of Scripture, dogmatic con- 
ceptions having been planted in our minds in childhood, and 
become a part of the religious atmosphere in wMch we move. 
(8) Finally, the difficulty of getting at the meaning attached to 
terms among the Palestine Jews of Jesus’ time, such terms, for 
example, as ‘ ransom,’ ‘ redemption,’ ‘ propitiation,’ and certain 
legal expressions. In studying the Scriptures, therefore, to 
ascertain in what sense we are to understand Christ’s vicarious 
sacrifice, we are to note the individualism of the expressions, 
their figurative character, their lack of logical exactness and 
definition, their relation to their time, and the fact that their 
authors are concerned with stating facts and results rather than 
d.-vciop‘!icr Th( < .■*. We are to interpret the pastiiges in a free 

.vxl \itr.l rsiiruT ihan in an exact and literal va'v. nuLc the 
.r<-’ • r.P '■ tl--" 'rr.v-. -"h' r=-rn""‘^’ • . ■'eveal, 

..M.j .. ... r -,1. i 'r ■ I , I.' 1 . ' t\ . . *0011120 

1 d ’ -- " ■!!■, . 0 ■ ■ -I... 

1. The teachings of Jesus in the Synoptics. Our 

first source of information i i ■ 

are to understand the vicarious sacrifice of Jesus 
must be His own ( r.-n-bh:^-.. Too many have over- 
looked this and -:jir;r(! \\ nh the conceptions of St. 
Paul, as if the human teacher were a clearer witness 
than He who was Himself the revelation. If there 
is any squaring to do, St. Paul must be squared 
with Jesus, not Jesus with St. Paul, for the Master 
did not preach a partial gospel. As we study His 
sayings concerning His sacrifice, we note that He 
regards it as necessa:^, \<;luniary. vicarious, and 
redemptive, and that He nJuies ii (1) to the estab- 
lishment of the Kiiigdojii, (2) to the remission of 
sins, (3) to the rni ifying of the covenant. (1) Jesns 
considers His vicarious sacrifice^ as necessarily in- 
volved in His work of establishing His Kingdom. 
He opened His ministry with the announcement, 
‘The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God 
is at hand’ (Mk cf. Mt 4^*^). The Kingdom of 
God was not the ‘politico-ethical commonwealth’ 
(Pfleiderer) which Jewish prophecy had described, 
but a spiritual society, established by the grace 
of God, of righteous men having fellowship with 
one another and with a common Father. To the 
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of TTis Kingdom He devoted Himself 
of heart, i’.*sh .“id'* __ well the 
haiiara iL involved ; for Ht -i,- ;• tradition- 

alism of the age, its formalism, its lack of spiritual 
vision, its worldly lust and ambition, and He knew 
full well the opposition He would stimulate and 
the conflicts He must encounter. The history of 
the prophets was before Him, and the blood of the 
martyrs cried to Him from the Even 

Plato was able to perceive ‘ that om ri rt ; i\ just 

could not appear among the senseless and wicked 
without x)i'ovoking a murderous hatred.’ The law 
of fundamental in His Kingdom, 

would. He knew, cut across the self-interests of 
men, as well as the conservatism of the Rabbinical 
teachers of the day. Consequently He compares 
Himself to the good shepherd who lays down his 
life for the sheej^, and states the terms of His 
discipleship as follows : ‘ If any man will come 

after me, let him deny himself and take up his 
cross and follow me’ (Lk 9^^). Nor did He mis- 
take the facts, for early in His caree ■ ' ' 
ism developed which increased in ' ■ ■ . 

it culminated in the Crucifixion. Only by Sb denial 
of His vocation in establishing the Kingdom of God 
could He have saved His Vf- : by what was 

impo.-sible with Him — the ‘A. of the will of 

God and the ceasing to love men. Thus we see 
that vicarious sacrifice was necessarily involved in 
His work of •‘'■■‘iiblM'Mg His Kingdom, and in this 
sense was not singular or cn- rp! ioii.d. but came 
under the general law of service. * W natever more 
is to be said as to the -ig-iifh j,'u c of C/hrist’s death, 
this at least is certa'.", I'ini liicd as a faithful 
martyr for truth and love’ (Bruce). 

(2) There seems, however, to be something deeper 
in J esus’ consciousness than the mere fact that His 
v<.vb -if His Kingdom will so cross the 

(-f -olfisliness and sin that He will 
develop an j.r t which will end in His 

vicarious d'-;i: li. ib- < 1 early relates it to the fact 
of remission of sins. In Lk 22^^ there is a deeper 
thought than Hollmann has in mind when he says : 
‘ He is only thinking of the dreary fact that His 
countrymen are going to treat Him as a criminal 
instead of as the Holy One of God,’ foi thi- 
was associated in the minds of His i- w..- 
a Messianic \vork of the greatest '■igninrarKo. 
Stronger statenxents are found in 
Jesus is going with His disciples to Jerusalem, and 
on the way seeks to impress them with what He 
has stated very earnestly before, that in Jerusalem 
He will be delivered to mockery and death, but in 
three days will rise again. This announcement is 
followed by the ambitious request of James and 
John for chief seats in His Kingdom. With His 
mind filled with the thought of His coming passion, 
He replies to them, ‘ Ye know not what ye ask. 
Are ye able to drink the cup which I drink, or be 
baptized with the baptism with which I am bap- 
tized ? ’ Then follows in an address to the disciples, 
who are indignant at James’ and John’s request, 
the notable words, ‘ For the Son of Man also came 
not to be ministered to, but to minister, and to 
give his life a ransom for many.’ The correct 
interpretation of this passage is most important, 
for it is much emphasized by those who seek to 
find in J esus’ teaching an expiatory reference. 

Dr. Baur and others have questioned its integrity, aflanning 
that there is nothing like it in ihe S>nopiics except Mt 20^, 
which Baur also casts under suspicion-. .... 

abruptly as to ’u u- c - ■ lu i : , P . I’-i .* 

and if genuine ■ s-r -i,-. . .een omitted by Luke! The 

cnticism, however, seems scarcely valid, for in speaking to the 
disciples about the nature of greatness — that its value lies in 
service— it was natural that Jesus should allude to His expected 
death of which TTr» li.id pr<‘\if;ii-U -poken, using it as an 
Illustration of the pouii Ih- ua- t nior-.-ing. 

The passage has had various interpretations. 


Usually much weight has been attaclied to the 
word \ijrpop, ‘ransom,’ and its Heb, equivalents, 
'll*-'-- .'--sumed to fix its meaning; but this is 

■'>,■■■* 'I;. . for the LXX has employed \\Wpov 
to translate four difterent Heb. terms, and besides, 
since Jesus spoke Aramaic, it is not certain that 
Mrpov, in the way the LXX uses it, exactly repre- 
sents what Jesus said. If an exact interpretation 
were required, we should have to know the Aramaic 
word of which XiJrpov is the translation. Hollmann 
has discussed this term cogently and ably, showing 
that Jesus probably did not use the Aram, cognate 
of kopher, but the equivalent of a Heb. word de- 
rived either from ‘to ransom,’ ‘to deliver,’ 
or pi|5 ‘to set free.’ Thus Xihpov would mean a 
purchase i^rice, or a means of setting free. In this 
case clvtL, of which much is made, wc'iihl r.i-i 
‘ in place of ’ and establish a thought o . n ! • - 1 i > i ; 1 1 . - 1 ' , 
but ‘for,’ and the passage would mean that Jesus 
would give His life for the freeing or saving of 
many — an interpretation which would fit in with 
the context much better than if X-Orpov is taken as 
the equivalent of kopher. The idea would then be 
that men of the world find greatness in assuming 
superiority over others, whereas Jesus finds it in 
serving others. But if we assume that \-6rpov means 
in this passage what it means in the LXX tr. of 
Leviticus, where the main idea of the ransom is 
that of substituting one thing for another, and if 
we hold that avrL means ‘ in place of,’ the most that 
we can make out of the passage is that Jesus gives 
His life as a ransom pi'ice to liberate many who are 
in bondage. But wliat is the bondage? Taking 
Jesus’ other teachings into account, we cannot 
doubt that it is bondage to selfishness and sin, 
such selfishness and world-spirit as James and John 
had just shown. This would accord with the use 
I of \vrp6u} found in 1 P and Tit 2^^. But even 
if this is the meaning, the jpassage does not state 
the process or manner of the ransom. The thought 
that because the word is taken from the old sacri- 
ficial system we must find there the meaning that 
is to be attached to it, is not w^arranted by sound 
principles of exegesis. That the thought of a 
vicarious satisfaction offered to God is not intended, 
is rendered clear by the fact that such an interi)re“ 
tation would contradict the whole tendency of the 
teachings of J esus, who constantly emphasized the 
free grace of God as ready to forgive every re- 
pentant sinner. Jesus doe’s not conceive of" His 
work as an offering to God, or for the sake of God, 
but as performed solely in behalf of men. We 
conclude, then, the i 1 ’ ■ : ■ i . : r : a » - ; | - ?age simply 
means that Jesus \ '\ -jk : iii*-t-i: His life in 

order to save men from the selfishness of sin. How 
He thought His death would accomplish this is 
not stated, and is a matter of inference. If any- 
thing is * is that nauph-i*- surrender 

to the go ■ . ■ I i ■ such a i-i'-ak w ii h the world- 

spirit which has just revealed itself, even in sncli 
good men as the sons of Zebedee, that if men will 
accept this serving spirit and act from the motive 
of self-denying love, they will thereby win an inner, 
moral victory over the world, and thus be freed 
from its bondage and evil. 

Another passage in the Synoptics which has been 
made to do service in attempts to exphiin \ lie nature 
of Jesus’ vicarious sacrifice and relation to the 
remission of sins, is His utteranc-o upon the cross. 
The depth of agony there cxpre^^c(l in tlie cry, ‘ My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? ’ is said 
to indicate that in this dark v\\r ii-n. *■ Tlirist as a 
substitute was suffering in its ^ " i ie- wrath of 
God against sin ; that He was exiled from the joys 
of God’s presence (Dale), because He was vicari- 
ously bearing the c()n>e(i|uenoo?- of the transgressions 
of the race. There has boon a tendency since 
asceticism invaded the Church, and the body was 
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made the seat of sin, — and to crucify it was con- 
sidered a way to please God, — to magnify the 
im})ortance of the physical " r' ist and 

make them the supreme . ■■ ' ' . which 

remission of sins has come. inis was not the 
thought of the Apostolic age, which was impressed 
with His grace rather than hy His physical suffer- 
ings. Christ’s death had long been before His 
contemplation, and from it He never shrank. He 
spoke of it with calmness and dignity, and some- 
times with apparent rapture : the Son of Man 
should be glorified’ (Jn 12-^). But when He 
refers to its modes and agents, He assumes another 
tone. It is the form not the fact of death from 
which He appears to shrink. He is overcome by 
the thought that the agents of His suffering are 
tlie religious leaders of His time, and that from His 
own company has arisen a traitor. Evil is using 
the occasion of His voluntary, vicarious death as 
an <>]»poriunity for more violent manifestation, and 
the men lie is trying to save are at work to put 
Him to death. The highest revelation of His 
grace is the occasion for the ' ’ ’ ■ ' lanifestation 
of wickedness. Being in ■ of it, not 

thinking about it, but experiencing it, this fact of 
evil comes ui^on Him with an overwhelming reality, 
and for a moment His sensitive soul is clouded, 
and He lays hold of a sentence found in Ps 22^ and 
utters it as the most suitable words at hand by 
which to express His agony. The psalm does not 
mean abandonment by God, but abandonment to 
suffering, for later it increasingly expresses the 
confidence of the sufferer that he will be heard and 
delivered by God, so that he shall yet come to 
j)raise Him; nor does Jesus mean that He is 
abandoned by God and, substitutionally, under the 
crushing load of His diNidoasure, for He stays Him- 
self on the fact that in His agony God is itis God. 
As has been said : ‘ He who wrestles with death 
with such pious longing upon His lips has not fully 
lost His God, but rather i)resup]:)Oses a still abiding 
1 cl;uioiiJiip witli Him’ (Wendt). We cannot, 
(lie re fore, bclune that the words on the cross are 
in any sense a consciousness of God’s displeasure. 

(3) But not only do the Synoptics relate Christ’s 
vicarious sacrifice to the remission of sins, they 
also connect it with the ratification of the New 
Commant, esi)ecialiy by the words spoken at the 
l.a-it' Su|)per. The account is found in all the 
Syiio])iu;.‘i jiiid in 1 Co 11. There has been a good 
deal of criticism concerning the true text, some 
holding that els d^eenv a,iJ,apTLQv and wepl woWQv, 
TUTT^p are later additions. Some also afl&rm 
that i) Kaivh SLadifiKr) of Lk. are words due to the 
inll nonce of St. Paul. Some of the reasons sug- 
gested for this criticism seem to have weight, but 
nothing that has been said is at all decisive, so 
that it is best to let the text stand. To interpret 
Us iiHiariing we must remember the occasion with 
whicJi it is connected — the celebration of the Pass- 
over. This feast was regarded as a ipemorial of 
the delivery from bondage, and was at the time of 
Jesus a joyful festival. In the discourse of the 
T.(ast Supper the syxnbolism used is not drawn from 
the Pasmal lamb, but rather from Ex 24, where the 
sacrifice established to celebrate the new covenant 
between Jahweh and Israel at Mount Sinai is de- 
scribed. The victim was slain, divided into two 
parts, and th(‘ -"m | passing between 

these parts w-- *- i-ii- ; ■ ' i blood. Thus the 
covenant was ■ ■ i’- . i ■ ‘‘ partaking of the 

ffesh in common indicated communion. As the 
ofiering at Sinai sealed the Old Covenant, so Jesus, 
when about to die, looked upon Himself as the 
victim whose blood would seal the New Covenant 
which He had established in inaugurating the 
Kingdom of God. Says Stevens {(Jhr. JDoct. of 
Sedv. 50) : 
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‘The Supper is, then, the symbolic ratMcation of the Kew 
Covenant, analogous to the solemn rite by which the ancient 
covenant was confirmed by an offering denoting the establish- 
ment of communion with God and participation in the blessings 
of His grace. If regard be had solely to the language of our 
Lord at the institution of the Supper, it must be admitted, 
I think, that it is adapted to carry our thoughts not in the 
direction of the current Jewish ideas of propitiulion by sacrifice, 
but rather toward the conception of a iil-\\ relmion oflellowship 
with God and obedience to Him constituted by Jesus’ death.’ 

We conclude, therefore, that w’-e do not find in 
the Synoptics any teaching which warrants the 
’ ’ ’ ‘ ’ deduction often made, that the vicari- 

ous sacriuce of Christ is an offering made to satisfy 
the justice of God, propitiate Him in the sense of 
• ■ ■ ■ His displeasure, or secure the remission 

■■■ ■ ^ removing objective obstacles to the free 

movement of God’s grace. 

2. Vicarious sacrifice iu the writings attributed 
to St. John. — The writings which are ascribed to 
St, John present the vicarious sacrifice of Christ 
in a somewhat different light from the Synoptics. 
There is much use, in these writings, of the thought 
that men become free through light, or that salva- 
tion is by revelation. If one walks in the light, 
that is, holds fellowship with God in righteousness 
and love, he is saved. 

It is not necessary here to go into the critical questions con- 
cerning authorship and other special difficulties which these 
writings present. We believe the balance of argument is in 
favour of their authenticity. One cannot fail, however, to note 
that the historic reality which characterizes the Synoptic ac- 
counts is here invaded by the subjective, mystic type of thought 
of the author. The parable gives way to the doctrinal dis- 
cussions. The doctrine of the K:*’- d"- i- ] by dis- 
courses about eternal life. There - , I ■ > ■ :■ ■ ; • that the 

discourses of Jesus found in Jn. were not delivered in the form 
there presented, but have been worked over in the contempla- 
tions of the Apostle. St. John’s religious consciousness, how- 
ever, has been d 1 ■ ■ ler the influence of Jesus, and his 

statements and -r-c ..r-' ^ built up on the basis of the real 
sayings of the Master. They are therefore of the highest 
value. 

{a) The Prologue to the Gos^ " ■ ’ ’1; ■ ws 

out the above conception, and . s- ■ ' of 

Christ’s vicarious sacrifice the revelation of the 
Father. By illuminating the world, Jesus saves 
the world. He shines in on the darkness of human 
society and thus gives life. ' This is life eternal, 
that they should know thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent^ (Jn 17®). _ 

But along with this conception of redemption 
1 • o- elation, there is another line of passages 

\vlii-li nM'‘' to the sufferings and death of Christ, 
and which relate these to His saving office. St. J ohn 
seems to have «li.fiT’y n that sin is a power 

which excludes the coming in of light, and that 
therefore it needs in some special sense to be over- 
come. The first of these passages is the announce- 
ment of John the Baptist: ‘Behold the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world’ 
(Jn 129). Many have questioned the ;_omiinoTS(:‘-rt 
of a statement so different from those wirli 
the Synoptics Ix'giri I he ministry of Christ; but 
ii to be auLJienl !<■. we nave the following 
\in- - I'* no-*' concerning it: (1) It is suggested by 
Is 13'^. (2) The phrase 6 atpojv means ‘ who removes,’ 
as the LXX uses other terms for hearing sin. (3) 
While the words ‘the Lamb of God’ go back to 
the Jewish sacrificial system, as here used they 
are connected with the conception of prophecy and 
not of ritual. (4) There is ■ *■ '; ■■ F - , early 

to join this passage to the .■.■'■■■ : con- 

sequence^, or punishment of sin. 

Jn S^**-^** is a passage which seems to represent 
a sentiment of Jesus, probably enlarged and given 
in the words of the Apostle. It contains the 
following teaching : (1) That the vicarious sacrifice 
of Christ originated in the love of God. (2) That 
acceptance of it by faith secures eternal life. (3) 
That the lifting up on the cross is an exaltation 
before men. (4) That it is necessary (Set) in order 
that men should not perish, but have eternal life. 
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There i idea suggested in the passage, | 

but th ■ ■■'■ims to be that the voluntary 

death ot uiirist on the cross ‘ is the mode in -vvliicli 
the love of God asserted itself and became effectual 
for the salvation of the world’ (Terry). 

The vicarious sacrifice of Jesus is taught also in 
other passages ; as Jn 6 ^^- 10^^* 12-^ 15^^, and in 

the High- Priestly prayer in ch. 17. Jn is not 
an allusion to the Lord’s Supper, but is connected 
with the miracle of the loaves, t! ■ _ ■ d* ■ f ’’ o 
multitude suggesting the idea of ■ i* ■ - 

of Jesus’ mission to bring to men spiritual manna 
by the partaking of which they would have life. 
It does not refer to atonement, but to something 
present and available. 

The dominating idea is that of ethical appropria- 
tion, which Lightfoot describes as follows : ‘ To 
partake of the Messiah truly is to partake of Him- 
self, His pure nature, His ' ' »■:■■■. TTis spirit.’ 
Jn 10^^- does not speak . ■ ■ v; . ■ ; offering 
for sin, but rather 'of an exposure to loss of life 
consequent upon faithful care of the sheep’ (Terry). 
Jn 12-’^ states only the general law that to efiect 
results in the moral world one must sacrifice him- 
self, a principle of which the life of Jesus is the 
supreme illustration. Jn 15^^ is an important 
passage, as some have made ndevaL 
ifirip point to a substitutionary death of judicial 
; but there is no reason to see in it 
'i\ .'0 'i'js'i .1 complete consecration of life to the 
good of others, that witholds not even when it leads 
to death. The Johannine use of ndivaL favoup 
this intc'i-rclaf imi. ;is does the relation of this 
passag<‘ u* I 'll! <‘1 how men should give them- 
selves to one another’s good. Nor aoes the vrord 
ayid^eiv (17^^) necessitate a sacrificial or expiatory 
giving of Himself ; for in other passages in Jn. the 
word is not used in this sense. Moreover, the dis- 
ciples could not sanctify themselves in this manner. 
The passage simply means the complete conse- 
cration of His life to His work with all that it 
involved, but it does not give any special interpre- 
tation of His death. 

(b) In the Epistles of St. John we come upon 
passages which seem more dogmatic, notabR 1 Jn 
F 2^^* 3^® 4^®. In these passages, as in the Fourth 
Gospel, we have clearly set forth the fact that the 
work of Christ oiiginates in the love of God, and 
is ‘ a move on His part to provide a covering of 
sins.’ The word iXaafidSi which is tr. ‘ propitia- 
tion,’ means covering or blotfirg out. Westeott 
says: *It contains the iui-io*s rsoi of appeasing one 
often in anger, but of altering the character of 
that which interposes an inevitable obstacle to 
fellowship. The propitiation, when it is applied 
to the sinner, neutralizes the sin.’ ^ Reissmann 
shows that its strict classical meaning is lost in the 
NT 3 and that it is applied to any sacrificial offer- 
ing. The context in 1 Jn. also is against giving the 
term a relation to the righteousness of God, since 
it is deduced from the Divine love (4^®). Conse- 
(piently we must see in this word a covering of sin 
in the sense "T from it, or 

That which -( ii.'iivn'.*- f'-nm the fellowship of God 
is not any of Ihe Divine gox eminent, or 

any offence !•- ■I"‘ I )i\ b'.o nature, bni it i" the fact 
that man has chosen to walk in darkness, has 
participated in the works of the devil. His sin 
must he put away, and this the blood of Jesus is 
able to accomplish. If we are asked how, we know 
no better reply than that of Beyschlag in the 
following passage [NT TheoL ii. 448) : 

‘Now what can “ cover ” the sin of the world in the eyes of 
God ? Only a personality and a deed which contain the power 
of actually de'liverinp: the world from dn. For the sin which 
allows itself to be broken, and ro disappear — ^that only can God 
forgive and consider extinct. This is the general view of the 
OT and the NT. Chri«:t in TTis death has syainccl a power to thus 
deliver the world from sin. By His union with God and His 


love to God and the brethren in the conflict, even to blood and 
death, with ‘ ' ' 'd, He has overcome the spirit 

of selfishnes . ■ . the world, and in consequence 

of that He is able to overcome it in every heart into which He 
finds entrance. He has thus become to the Father the Surety 
for the purification of humanity, and for His sake the Father can 
offer forgiveness, if men will receive and obey Him.’ 

(c) The ideas found in the Apocahjpse are prac- 
tically the same as those found in the Fourth 
Gospel and the Johannine Epistles. They have 
been summarized as follows ; ' (1) That death is 
regarded as a great demonstration of love (F). 

(2) It is a death which once for all has achieved 
-<Mii<‘ihi}ig. There is a finished work in it (1'^). 

> Ii i- n death which has an abiding power [v/). 
(4) This abiding power is exercised in this, that it 
enables men to be faithful to Christ under persecu- 
tion, to sufier with Him rather than sin, finally, 
rather to die than to sin (12’^^). (5) Hence the 

blood of Christ both does ==011101 Iiiiig once for all, in 
breaking the bond which sin holds us by, and 
bringing us into such a relation to God that we are 
a people of priests ; and does something^ pro- 
gressively, in a'-irii:! Mir gradual assimilation to 
Jesus Christ lo-- ij.i.’ii'i witness’ CDennej, Death 
of Christ, p. 250). 

3. The doctrine of vicarious sacrifice in the 
writings of St, Paul. — St. Paul’s doctrine of vicari- 
ons sacrifice is very difficult to interpret, although 
strongly emphasized ; and consecjucntly opinions 
have varied more concerning his meaning than 
concerning the thought of any other Biblical 
writer. 

The reasons for this are : (1) The unsystematic form in which 
he often presents his ideas. (2) The use of diverse figures. 

(3) His considering the subject from different standpoints. 

OUt*- . use of abstract and ideal rather than historic 

cern ••pi'oii'-. ''■>) The failure to realise that St. Paul is con- 

trolled by a practical rather than a theoretical motive, that he 
is not consciously developing a systematic statement, but is 

■ ■ ixperience, and trying to adjust his own 
( 6 ) His large use of Pharisaical phrases 
ana terms 01 tnougni in * i ‘ 1 ' ' • v experiences, making 

it difficult to decide how ' t •■■ ■ : ' ., • * to be taken. (7) His 

evident desire to find a harmony between certain incongruities 
between his old beliefs and his prese: ' * ■ * • * * . and ex- 
perience. ( 8 ) His rhetorical temper, ■ ■ \travagant 

emphasis in the midst of logical discussion. (9) The necessity 
he felt of dwelling on some conceptions, as the sufferings and 
death of Christ, because they were so contrary to current 
thoughts and € i"'. T ‘ 

doctrinal and ' < - r .I.m > ■ » ■ > • f-,,.* i:- 

Adam and the Fall as literal historic facts. (11) The little use 
he makes of the Christian tradition, seldom referring to the life 
or teachings of Jesus — ‘I neither received it from man, neither 
was I laugh i ii ’ (Gal 112 ). ( 12 ) The fact that Christ with him is 
the Christ of his spiritual intuition rather than of historic know- 
ledge and observation. 

Because of these characteristics, we are, in interpreting St. 
Paul, to observe the following principles : (1) Not to be too 
literal or exact in method, or to crowd his figures. ( 2 ) To 
understand that we have to do not simply with the revelation 
of Christ, but with the reflexion of a man of deep religious feel- 
ing, ‘fiery fancy,’ and V * ' gical power, who is 

developing facts into do« ■ ■ ■ . . ' he is doing this for 

practical purposes rather than to give the Church a theology, 
and aims to ■ characteristic 

of his day. . ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■■ of the man, 

out of which ne wroue, is nob luiiy aissociaiea rrom Eabhinical 
dialectics and Pharisaical 1 ■ ■ 1 ’■ . ■ ' ‘ been well 

wrought into the frameworl ■ r _ - > . He had 

to express himself by meai - ■■■ . ... relation of 

ideas lying ready in his consciousness,’ which bore a decided 
Jewish stamp. (5) That he is sufficiently tinctured with Alex- 
andrian methods of interpreting Scripture to use Biblical cita- 
tions in accommodaterl -cn-c.". (0) Tliai ihc- Ah xji'uli'.u' ideas 

about the opposition ot fb -i' Jir il '-pir'; , ilu. t iui I .'v ma r .1 nd the 
heavenly man, have (K iLin.'iiid i a diroo; on 01 -(■p (■ his 
reflexions. (7) That the Pharisaical theology had much to do 
in determining the form of his presentalion of the doctrine of 
vicarious sacrifice. This theology coiihirned the relations be- 
tween man and God -froTvi the a^q^dpoint. Men who do 
not fulfil thel.. ■ ; t-‘ n -n \ - I : olved in guilt. This 

guilt must be -I. must he visited on 

the offender. Good deeas, mentorious performanco*!, voluntary 
mortifications are availing, hut with most men the guilt ot mis- 
doing is so great that such compensations are not sufficient to 
! balance accounts and avert deserved punishment. Hence it is 
necessary to look to the siiperfluo'i- Jn-rh- cf ( "liiu-nth 

just- or holy person to he imputed - mii. t- mv the < or 

their deficiencies, (ft) While the husk of 81 . Paul’s ihoughb is at 
limes Jewish, there is in him a kernel of his own, a spiritual 
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and inner side which we must grasp to understand his real 
teachings. Most of the theories of vicarious sacrifice which do 
not accord with our modern ethical spirit and with the prin- 
ciples of our modern thought, arise from making too much of 
the * earthen vessels ’ into which Paul’s real beliefs are cast, and 
it is clear that we must get rid of these to find the ‘heavenly 
treasures.’ 

Most interpreters see in St. Paul a twofold 
\ " Christ’s vicarious sacrifice, a 

his Pharisaical Old 

. ■ ■ ■ a product of hi' i.-.Il r -!:-. 

experience. A. B. Bruce thinks they indicate 
dif^-' ■ ' ' of the development of the doctrine 
of ■ ■ ■ ■ in the Apostle’s thinking, but one 

can scarcely consider them as ^two doctrines,’ for 

( 1 ) They are wrought out in the same Epistles; 
< 2 ) They interpenetrate. Pfleiderer explains them 
psychologically, making them the expression of 
‘ two souls which always struggled with each other 
in the breast of the Pharisee and the Apostle 
Paul, namely, the legal Jewish soul and the evan- 
gelical Christian soul.’ As the juridical concep- 
tion arises in his discussion with the Jews and has 
reference to Jewish ideas only, it may be that the 
juridical element is adopted as a form of argument 
which will be most convincing to a special class, 
and that it is not intended for a universal form in 
which to put the doctrine. We shall, therefore, 
not depend so much on the form as on the reality 
which seems to lie behind it — the spiritual idea — 
in trying to set forth Paul’s view. The 
tions of the Apostle which bear on his • ■: ■ *• 

of Jesus’ vicarious sacrifice can be stated » 

following heads : 

( 1 ) Man is soj^ccrated from God hy the fact of sin, 

— This is due (a) to the attitude of God toward sin. 
The wrath of God is revealed from heaven against 
all ungodliness and i;m of men, who, 

light having been given them, are without excuse 
and are treasuring up for themselves wrath in the 
day of wrath (Ho Eph 5®, Col 3®), (b) Man 

because of sin N mi uiMir; \ with God, minding the 
things of the liu'!i Jirit; the things of the spirit, 
nor being subject to the law of God (Ro 8 ®'®). For 
men to be brought back to God they must be led 
to renounce sin, for God can never allow it or har- 
monize with it. 

(2) God wants to save men from sin and reconcile 

them to Himself. — {a) The work of reconciliation, 
8 t. Paul says, is begun by God, who was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto Himself (2 Co 5^®-^®), 
who sent Him forth (Ro 3®®, Gal 4^) to redeem 
them which were under the Law ; and since He 
‘ s^iared not his own Son, but delivered him up for 
us all, how shall he not also with him freely give 
us all things ? ’ (Bo 8 ®^). In view of these explicit 
statements, there is no place for the idea that 
Jesus’ vicarious sacrifice was to reconcile God to 
us. The word KaraWdarcruj ‘ reconcile,’ is used 
three times in 2 Co and in each case the 

reconciliation is to God, and not of God to the 
world. The noun KaraWay^ is twice used in this 
passage to in-’: i- given to us, and 

reinforces the ; I'i' . ’ ■ verb. The peace 

the sinner receives through this reconciliation is a 
])eace Trpb? rbv toward God^ and not a peace of 
God toward men. Christ, therefore, in seeking 
the salvation of man, is the o\]M-(‘--ion of God ; it 
is God’s action, God’s kindru*---, sacrifice. 

Whatever Christ meant in His life and work God 
meant, (h) This idea is further enforced by the 
passages which speak of Christ’s work as one of 
grace (Ro 3®^) ; those who would be justified by 
the Law are fallen away from grace (Gal 5^), for 
salvation is the gift of God (Eph 2'^* ®). 

(3) There are certain obstacles to God^s free for- 
giving grace which mnst be overcome.-' \a) Such an 
obstacle is not the ethical nature of God, or His 
justice, which demands a propitiatory offering or 
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substitute in punishment to make it possible for 
Him consistently to forgive. This idea is entirely 
out of harmony with the passages just referred to, 
which make God originate the vicarious sacrifice 
of Christ, and which make Christ’>s act God’s own. 
If God is Himself acting in Christ, St. Paul cannot 
anywhere mean that Jesus is seeking in His sacri- 
fice to obtain something from God which He is not 
willing to give. It has been well said, ‘since God 
was working in Christ there was nothing in God to 
overcome ’ (Clarke). Certain passages, however, 
are said to teach a theory of expiation which has 
objective reference, and show the necessity of 
obstacles to " ' in the nature of 

Cod. of these ; i-’ , 2 Co Gal 3^®, 

and Col 2H St. Paul, it is held, in 
teaches that sin is an oftence to the > i;_ > . . .i . . 1 1 . < , r 

God, and this righteousness mus. v . J 

and compensated before forgiveness is possible. 
Bearing in His death the punishment due to us, 
Christ has satisfied the Divii*-- -‘^l.:', on -‘ m so 
that God can ooii-hirnlly 1 C. grace 

toward sinners. Jhis makes Christ’s vicarious 
sacrifice penal. 

The interpretation is objectionable for the fol- 
lowing reasons (a) Judicial punishment and for- 
giveness are incompatible, for , means 

the withdrawal and not the of such 

]M.r i-bssi'-nl . T1 ■* disapproval of God is the soul 
• ■ Mr puiii-b'. , i‘ of sin, but this is withdrawn 

^ jri* ir* gi\ rio-— • ■- extended. If it is the purpose 
of God to reconcile man to Himself, and if He is 
in the world in Christ seeking to bring this about, 
the attitude of disapproval of the sinner which 
makes the penalty of the sin has been cancelled by 
His own act, and there can be no moifil i ( m -.-r.y 
in God which demands a judicial i,;*. l-r I'.ityi 
an ethical vindication of His righteousness. (jS) 
Punishment is non-transferable, and any infiiction 
of it on a substitute is no! piiriirimsont but some- 
thing else. ( 7 ) When St. I’unl of Christ’s 

sacrifice in relation to us, he always uses iirkp ijyCbv 
‘in our behalf,’ not dvrl ‘instead of us.’ 

(5) St. Paul’s conception of the righteousness of 
God is not judicial hut ethical, and it is not satis- 
fied by^ something ofiered to it, but hy such an 
expression of it as destroys sin in man. (e) It is 
dmicult to see how, if our sins have been atoned 
for by a substitutionary sacrifice, faith in Christ is 
necessary to salvation. When a debt is paid the 
ohligMUoii is released. (^) The idea does not do 
till! jii'-ii<(‘ to God’s antagonism to sin, as the ex- 
tinction of it is more to be desired than the punish- 
ment of it. 

The statement in Ro 3^® that God sent forth 
Christ to he a propitiation through faith in His 
blood, to show His rigliteousness, cannot mean 
that Christ’s vicarious sacrifice is intended to make 
it righteous for C • .d ■ • > fi .ig i \ c -in. eis means 

to show, or (.' iMi-r.-i r.MH'. .Nov, as Tyninis has 
said : ‘ Before the righteousness of an act can be 
shown, or proved, or demonstrated, it must actu- 
ally he righteous in itself. To say that a demon- 
stration of a thing or a ([luMliiy <mti wince 
a thing, or confer the «|Ujdu;\ doimai'^LraUMl. is 
absurd.’ If God is in Christ, this whole line of 
i!'h-vj»n-fnri«>n must he cut out. The passage is 
(OTorMiI^ ioi\ and incapable of being understood, 
if with Sunday (‘ Romans ’ in ICC) we reply to the 
question, Who is ])ro])i tinted ?. ‘ the ansv er can ordy 
he ‘ ‘ God. ” ’ The word IKaartipLov has been given four 
interpretations, of which we prefer the Ir. ‘mercy- 
seat,’ since this is its accredited meaning in Biblical 
Greek, and since the symbolic significance of llie 
mercy-seat made it a fitting figure for the Apostle 
to use. This interpretation also best explains the 
phrase Hn his blood,' aiul the middle voice em- 
ployed in the Gr. verb irpoidero, ‘set forth for 
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liiniself.’ The thought, therefore, is that God 
sent forth His Son ‘ as the reality and fulfilment 
of all that was symholized in the mercy-seat.’ 
God will no longer look upon sin, or consider it, in 
the case of those who by faith in the blood of 
Christ accept His provision. Thus God’s righteous- 
ness will be revealed in His grace. 

[h] Nor is the obstacle to God’s forgiveness Hhe 
Law,’ of which St. Paul makes so much, considered 
as a judicial principle, having rights which must 
be met. It is often said that Christ suffered 
\. icjivion-ly to satisfy the claims of the Law, and 
this idea of law is developed into a 
system of moral government which must be vindi- 
cated. Gal 3^® says, ‘ Christ redeemed us from the 
curse of the laAV.*’ ‘ The law ’ here is manifestly 
the Mosaic law, and the ‘us’ cannot mean those 
who never lived under this law, but must refer to 
Hebrew Christians. The Je\vs who were under 
this discipline 'were freed from it when they be- 
lieved in Christ, for He established a new covenant. 
St. Paul’s language must not here be made uni 
versal, for it apl)^Le'^ only to a limited class of 
people. St. Paul clearly tells us that we are 
justified, not hy anything done to or for law, but 
‘ apart from law,’ as a pure act of grace. All 
thought of justification on the principle of law is 
in Ro 3-^ ruled out. As has been said, Christ’s 
gospel is not a ‘ veiled legalism,’ and He did not 
work out for men a ‘ law-: l^hh'" ’ h-ch they 

could not have obtained i--" ili* ' Says 
W. N. Clarke {Outline, of Theol. p. 336) : ‘ If grace 
comes simple and whole-hearted into the world, it 
does not come to satisfy legal demands or win law- 
I'iglitcou^iiciss. . . . God does not deal with men 
through Christ in the character of lawgiver, or 
judge, or in any sjoecial character, but in His real 
character as God, His own very self, in personal 
relations with His creatures as their very selves.’ 
Indeed, what is the Law in any time sense but God 
revealing to men His nature as righteous ? It is 
not an abstract thing apart from God that has 
rights, or can make demands, or needs vindication. 
Our relations are with a person and not with a 
system. 

There is, however, according to St. Paul, one 
thing necessary in order to mak(‘ if po"- iblc for 
God to forgive, and that is, His o]»iM)^iiion lo sin 
must be shown. He must be Himself revealed as 
One who wants men to leave off sinning and become 
righteous. God could not be satisfied without pro- 
viding some adequate revelation of this fact, and 
He has provided it in Christ. 

(4) The reconciliation which God desires to effect 
is nt ruinfflUh.rd hy the mcarious sacrifice of Christ ; 
for thi-i (' 1111-^1 was sent into the world; for this 
He lived, suffered, and died. St. Paul makes 
much of the cross. It is the heart of his theology, 
because it is God’s su]>renie self-expression in 
sacrifice to sinful man. In 2 Co 5^® we read : ‘ He 
died for all, that they which live should no longer 
live unto themselves, hut unto him who for their 
sakes died and rose again,’ No clearer passage is 
needed to show that God’s forgiving grace is medi- 
ated through the vicarious sacrifice of Christ, and 
that His inmost heart is thus made manifest. 
Christ became man’s Saviour {a) by His absolute 
obedience. ‘For as by one man’s disobedience 
many were made sinners, so by the obedience of 
one shall many be made righteous’ (Ro 5^^). 
Christ has resisted sin unto suffering, sacrificed 
the creature will to the will of God, become obedi- 
ent unto death, even the death of the cross (Ph 2®), 
and so has conquered sin by breaking through its 
general dominion. To those who join themselves 
to Him, He imparts the same power through the 
influence of the Spirit, (b) He has also i' aiioiidx 
bomQ our sins. St. Paul does not say tlim 1 1.,- luik 


home the consequences of them, or the punishment 
of tliem, hut He has taken our sins on Himself in 
such a wa^’" that they have been a burden to His 
heart and caused Him to suffer. He has borne 
them in the sense that He has borne with them. 
To God incarnate in Christ, sin, as the despoiler of 
those wdioin He loves and -wishes good, must he 
offensive, must be an affliction, a source of suffering 
and pain. God’s sympathy is always being taxed 
by the evil of the world. His holiness is always 
being offended, and His heart is ever being grieved. 
In a real and vital way this is "iM-bearin- llii'- 
enduring it in patience, this carryiMg ii upuii -la- 
heart. Another w^ay in which Christ bears our 
sins is in labouring to overcome them. Sin puts 
on God a great task, that of suffering and labour- 
ing to save the 'vvorld. This ^i?i-b( .ii'ing is wiiat 
St. Paul refers to when he says, ‘ Him who knew 
not sin he made sin on our behalf, that we might 
become the righteousness of God in him ’ (2 Co 5-^). 
This does not mean that He made Him a sinner, 
for God w^as in Christ ; hut in His >vork of express- 
ing God’s love for men, Christ so identifies Him- 
self with humanity that He feels its sin as a 
personal burden. It is an utter mistake to interpret 
this passage, as many have done, to mean that 
Christ was made to suffer the j^rinishment of sin, 
or that guilt was imputed, or transferred to Him, 
which is an ethical \ . The bold figure 

simply refers to such -an identification with men as 
to make their burden of sin Christ’s own. The 
much quoted passage in Gal. (3^®), ‘ Christ redeemed 
us from the curse of the law, having become a 
curse for us ; for it is written, Cursed is every one 
that hangeth on a tree,’ is to be explained in a 
similar manner. This is a strong expression based 
on Dt 21®®*®®, Christ’s death on the cross had the 
outward appearance of His being an accursed 
criminal, and by metonymy expresses the liuniilia- 
tion and -*;■’>(, .,r Christ in ‘His vicarious 

identificat'**!'. v. ■■ under the curse of the 

law.’ Says Terry : ‘ He entered into the depths of 
human suflering, and felt most keenly the hitter 
exposure of sinful man to the curse of violated 
law; and, being TT'‘ ■ ■■ ■ ‘ without sin 

and without any • .■ ■. ■■ * ■' law, He was 

the more capable of beconr/* “ /ed 

and sore troubled” over the ■ of 

sin-cursed lunmniiiy under the curse of holy law ’ 
(c) In bearing sin, Christ condemns it and* estab- 
lishes God’s righteousness, establishes it by mani- 
festing it. The punishment of sin is not the 
strongest way of expressing one’s condemnation of 
it ; a stronger way is to be willing to endure sacri- 
fice to save one from it. It must be an awful 
thing, if God will go to such lengths of suflering to 
rescue men from its evil (Jn 3^®). Men risk their 
lives only to save their fellows from calamitous 
dangers. God sufiers in Christ, only because He 
looks at sin as an awful, destructive fact. Nowhere 
is the righteousness of God, as over against sin, 
seen so clearly as in the death of Jesus, {d) The 
vicarious sacrifice of Christ also expresses God’s 
willingness to save. ‘God commendeth his own 
love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us’ (Ro 5®"^^) It is a voluntary 
expression of interest in us that withholds not at 
the greatest possible cost; and win- gnitbnde and 
response if anything can awaken iliem. hove can 
go no farther. In such a work God does His 
utmost to bring men to Himself. The vicarious 
element in Christ’s life satisfies God, for it is God’s 
highest effort for man’s recovery ; and it satisfies 
man, for it shows Jesus as his personal Saviour. 

(5) The vicarious sacrifice of Christ becomes avail- 
able through faith. — Men cannot maintain a passive 
relation to Christ and be saved from sin ; they 
must join themselves to Him by a living faitli. 
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J hey luiist die with Him on the cross, and rise 
with Him to newness of life. They must be one 
with Him in the fellowship of His sufferings. 
Christ must be in them their hope of glory. ‘ I 
live no longer,’ cries the Apostle, ‘but Christ 
liyeth in me ; and the life I now live, I live by 
faith in the Son of God ’ (Gal 2^®). By fellowship 
with Christ the old man is put off and dies. The 
Cliri'-t living in us becomes the power by which we 
break absolutely with the sin of the world, and 
win a victory over it. This is being saved — being 
delivered from sin and brought ^ ' , ’ ' • 

A man who in the obedience of ' . • j 

not the intellectual principle of belief, but the act 
of trust— joins himself to Christ, brings himself 
thereby into fellowship and moral unity with Him, 
aiid becomes jiossessed of the mind of ’’Christ — the 
mind of hostility to sin and love of the good (Gal 
3^®). Christ who has ascended in the Resurrection, 
descends into the heart of the believer in order to 
assist and complete the freeing, saving work. It 
is because of this that St. Paul lays such emphasis 
on the Resurrection in connexion with his doctrine 
of salvation. He ‘was delivered up for our tres- 
passes, and was raised for our justification ’ (Ro 
Having been reconciled to God, the believer lives 
the new life of righteousness by faith, which 
becomes a continuous experience, and will be con- 
summated in an eternal salvation. 

(6)^ St. Paul also has a doctrine of a new Tmimanity 
obtained through Chrisfs vicarious sacrifice, which 
grows out of the importance he attaches to human 
solidarity. Salvation is not only individual, but 
also social. This feature of St. Paul’s thought has 
recently been worked out in an interesting way by 
Dr. Olin A. Curtis in The Christian Faith (pp. 317- 
337). The end of God in redemption is ‘to obtain 
a race of holy men.’ ‘ God wanted an entangled 
race.’ While Christ is the source of help and 
strength, the social solidarity of men makes it 
essential that the social organism be redeemed, for 
men must help to complete one another. The new 
humanity built up in Christ becomes a body of 
which He is the living head, and for which He ever 
makes intercession. 

4. The doctrine of vicarious sacrifice in He- 
brews. — The doctrine of vicarious sacrifice as set 
forth in Hebrews, although elaborate, need not be 
esjjecially considered here, as this Epistle gives us 
no new in form at ion of i ! i : | »( • r ‘ j n h • » . The subj ect is 
extensively discussed witii special reference to the 
symbolism of the OT, the doctrine being set forth 
largely in terms of sacrifice. We do not hear any- 
thing about ‘ the law,’ or about satisfaction to it or 
to God’s ! i- ii: (.-• ■-.-f.i'- •. Here Christ is a pure offer- 
ing in -fu •■ili'C n. (rod, but His death is not 
received as a substitutionary expiation. The ab- 
sence of this idea is the more remarkable that the 
author so closely approximates it. Had he shared 
this conception, it is not easy to see why he did not 
bring it forward in connexion with sucn assertions 
as that Christ made propitiation {IXdaKeadai) for the 
sins of the people (2^"), tasted death for every man 
(2^), and was offered to bear away the sins of many 
( 9 ^«). 

‘ ]Not the satisfaction of the law, the removal of the curse, the 
endurance of the penalty of sin, ' ■ P”’ '■ < '■•;( — . or 1< r.:- . 
is assig’ned as thf ic.i-r'-i .‘.h' i' \ .. . r •! -i ■*. ‘U 

be made perfect : lirn-iii’:'. "nnYr nu" (.*•' 1. i;i-< \\ru‘i( he deduces 
the necessity of Jesus death irom the very fact that He is a 
priest. It is the oallinp: of a priest to offer saciincc. hence “ this 
high priest must also have somewhat to offer” and that 
“ somewhat ” can only be His own life. In another place this 
necessity is derived from the import of the word hotdvx*). This 
word has two meanings — “ covenant ” and “testament.” Our 

i. ■' '-r ■ >' one meaning to the other in the elaboration 

« I i ^ ' ij .i‘ I ‘ . The first covenant was sealed by a death ; in 
fact, wherever a testament or will goes into effect, it does so in 
consequence of a death: therefore it was needful^ that the 
establishment of the New Covenant should be ratified by a 
death, that is, by the death of Christ ’ (Stevens, op. cit. 76 f.). 


One ^interesting fact concerning this Epistle is 
the eH’-'-r’' 'h a i’'- . ithor attaches to the 
whole - p making it, as applied 

to Christ, an entirely different thing from what it 
is in the Levitical ritual and ceremonies. 

The Epistles of St. Peter will not be considered, 
for they shed no new light on the problem under 
discussion. 

5. Summary of results.— In concluding our in- 
vestigation of vicarious sacrifice in the NT, 'vve 
summarize our results as follows : (1) The doctrine 
of vicarious sacrifice is the very heart of the Scrip- 
tures. It is the harmonious note of all the Biblical 
writers, finding expression in the OT sacrifices, in 
the life and teachings of Jesus, and in the writings 
of the Apostles. God is seeking to develop a 
righteous people, a holy race, and the process or 
method is by vicarious sacrifice. 

(2) In th-,' ‘‘pii.K-- the doctrine is largely ex- 
pressed in ;ri'! symbols, and current con- 

ceptions which make its interpretation difficult, 
and have led to much misunderstanding Many 
theories have been built up on what close analysis 
shows to be only a metaphor, or Jewish sacrificial 
term. We must not strain popular language to 
give exact scientific statement. 

(3) While Biblical writers assert their individu- 
ality in stating the fact of vicarious '-Jic i \ f-c <*. -ei ting 
it forth in different ways, they all agree in what it 
is and what it does — that it is a method of God to 
save men from sin and bring them into fellowship 
with Himself. 

(4) The Scriptures discuss the doctrine of vicari- 
ous sacrifice from different standpoints and in 
different relations, and do not give us what may be 
called a theory of the subject. It is proper for us 
to attempt to construct one from what is revealed, 
but we must have in mind the significance of the 
Scripture presentation. 

(5) St. Paul differs from other writers in having 
a theology, and in having worked over the facts of 
Christ’s vicarious life and death in the crucible of 
his own thinking. In doing this he has had in 
mind a special class of hearers, the Jewish law 
under which they and he have lived, and the rela- 
tion of Christ’s work to it ; and he has expressed 
his thought in terms of the Pharisaic theology in 
which he has been trained, and has used certain 
conceptions from Palestinian and Alexandrian 
sources which we must take into account in inter- 
preting him. While he has developed his concep- 
tions in legal forms, he has saved himself from 
legalism by exhibiting the ethical content of 
Christ’s work and vitally relating it to life. 

(6) The doctrine of vicarious sacrifice ’ ; 
not in a judicial or rectoral relation of ' 

a deeply personal fact and expression, (a) It is 
founded by God in His personal interest in and 
love for men. It is the unfolding of God’s heart to 
sinners, and God is in Christ reconciling the world 
to Himself, (h) It seeks a personal end, namely, 
the salvation of sinners and their restoration to the 
personal relation of fellowship with God. (e) All 
theories, therefore, which make it effect a change 
in God are ■ ■ ' ■ ’ * ’ The fact that Christ is 

the Logos ■ ■ ; ts such conceptions. 

(7) Christ’s vicario'us atonement, because grounded 

in personal relations, is to be explained not as a 
judicial, but as a deeply ethical and spiritual fact. 
It embodies and represents not God’s rectoral or 
judicial relations, but His moral nature. It is a 
transaction in the realm of spirit, expressing in an 
empirical event a }-rin(i])le. We can in- 

terpret it only by lining alcove lli<i abstract fictions 
of logic into the realm of the realities of the moral 
lif(\ -c(‘ing in it not forensic transactions, but the 
hhiTig action of spiritual laws. Therefore, it is 
not (a) a compensation to law, as if law had an 
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objective reality, and rights apart from the Being 
whose expression it is ; or (b) a compensation to 
justice, as if justice and grace were in antagonism 
in the Divine nature, and His attributes were more 
than diverse redexions of the action of His har- 
monious being, or as if a mechanical device, of which 
God is Himself the author, can compensate His 
justice. ‘ Divine justice seeks th<^ rriiiinpb of good 
over evil, and hence identifies ii-cii ’-ij love/ 
(c) It is, therefore, in no sense penal. It really 
impeaches the moral government of God to intro- 
duce an expedient, in order to render it possible for 
a moral Being who has created men, and taken 
upon Himself re^onsibilities in so doing, to be 
able to forgive His erring creatures. All these 
and other theories are developed out of the old 
idea of God’s transcendence, considering Him as a 
Being above, ruling from without, a King on His 
throne, a Judge on His judicial bench, at least a 
Being separate, outward, remote, when the true 
conception is that of His immanence, as One who 
acts in the world, tabernacles with men, entangles 
Himself with our life. This is the Scriptural idea : 
‘ In him we live and move and have our being.’ 

(8) Vicarious sacrifice is an expression and revela- 
tion of God. This the Scrip hire- abundantly 
teach. It manifests God’s fp(diTig>i about sin, the 
intense opposition with which He regards it ; and 
it reveals God’s love for the sinner, the depth and 
power and sacrificial character of it, leading even 
to suffering and death. 

(9) The work of Jesus in salvation is closely 

related to the Kingdom of God. The teachings of 
Jesus centre about this Ki'i..-’ ■*. He dwells on 
it, and puts it forth as ■ ' ''i He is come to 

establish on the earth. B-.ii ni-'M » ,ni ciih-r II i-TCi’V'- 
dom only by availing tli< m -eh o' i !ic !■< •!(' ii - "f 
the vicarious sacrifice of Christ. ^ They must thus 
come to know God, and live in that spiritual 
ffdl.>\N-hi]) with Him which constitutes the social 
bond of 11'- 

(10) i’i 'nr of Christ’s sacrifice is rendered 

Not all receive its benefits 
?e a penal satisfaction ren- 
■ i>- ■ lajesty. Itniustbc-.- bc-jg**! 
from an outer to an inner fact, to an experience of 
life, and this is possible only through a living faith 
which unites men to God in obedience and fellow- 
ship. By the personal participation in Christ’s 
vicarious work for us, we become ^ partakers of the 
divine nature ’ (2 P D), and Christ comes to " live 
within us,’ ^our hope of glory’ (Gal 2^®, Col 1^^). 
God’s method of salvation, therefore, is by faith, 
bringing the soul into constant and living contact 
with One who embodies the higher spiritual life. 
We axe not saved 1 \ ■ n.. ■ | b-. but by touch. 

(11) Salvation , i -i.i * 'u of 

Christ’s vicarious sacritice is a - ^ tess, 

and not a finished work. His life and death are 
historic facts, hut they are perpetuated in their 
meaning in this, that Christ has passed into the 
heavens, where He abides as onr perpetual Mediator. 
He was ^raised for our justification’; but, more 
than that. He has come to us invisibly in the 
person of His Spirit, who continues His work by 
taking on Himself the burden of trying to influence 
us to accept the benefits of Christ’s sacrifice and 
God’s forgiving grace. 'The eternal Spirit and 
God and Christ are all one in this ministry of 
reconciliation, and the Lord Christ has no more 
finished BQis work of mediation than has the Holy 
Father or the Holy Spirit finished yearning for 
mankind ’ (Terr;^). 

(12) Christ’s vicarious sacrifice has constituted a 
new humanity, for it is not simply an individual, 
but a racial fact, seeking to produce a redeemed 
huiaan family, that shall constitute the very ' body 
of Christ,’ There is a profound meaning in the 


intercessory prayer of Jesps that we may be one, 
as He and the Father are one,—' I in them and 
they in me,’— and to the etFect that we may be 
‘sanctified by the truth’ and ‘ perfected in one,’ 
and finally be with Him where Heis,]-, ■ 

in the glory which He had with the Jb abher oeiore 
the world was (Jn 17^®'^^). St. Paul has this end 
in mind in Eph 2^, where he speaks about being 
raised up with Christ, and coniing to sit with Him 
in the heavenlies. The discipline of life is to help 

iij our work of preparation, and in 

(-•ni'P-:;: i:- ;<■ realize the great consummation of 
our salvation in Christ. 

For the history of the doctrine see art. 
Redemption. 

See also artt. Atonement, Death of Christ, 
Propitiation, Ransom, Redemption, Sacrifice, 

ETC. 

Literature. — S chultz, OT Th&ol . ; Sraend, Alttest. Religions- 
aesch .1 0. F. Moore, art. ‘Sacrifice' in BBi; A. B. Davidson, 

.V . > ^ 

, . ■ ■ . ^ 3iner 

■ ■ . : ischl, 

: ‘ 3ndt, 

■ , . ; ■ ; . . de 

! ■ ' / ' ; yens, 

*; pfleiderer, P . _ 

Chnstus und RauCus ; Cone, Paul, ■' ■ ‘ ' 

' ',hre‘ '' . . 

*« . #' yerett. ■ ■ Paul; M4ni^g'oz, 

aux Heoreux; Bushnell, Vicarious 
- ; ■■ The Christian Idea of Atonement, 

Samuel Plantz. 

VICTORY [v2ko^, Mt 1 Co 15®®* piKTj, 1 Jn 
5^ ; 1 S 19^, Pr 2l3i).— Mt 1220 is a quotation 

from Is 423 . in the latter the word used is nnx 
'truth,’ and not 'victory.’ It is tlie same word, 
vevlKTjKa (fr. yiKdco), wMcn is used by our Lord in 
Jn 1633 « I have overcome the world,’ and in many 

other ■ ' ■ ■■■ . the NT, to express the 

idea the mind of Jesus there 

is on’^ '/■ . \:"i 1 .^. It is not the triumph 

over social and financial difficulties which issues in 
worldly success, but that mastery over our lower 
nature and the powers of evil within and around 
us which issues in self-control, and the subjection 
of the whole life to the will of God. This is the 
one real victory, without which any other is but a 
fleeting phantom. It was the victory which He 
Himself gained, and which His true disciples are 
enabled to achieve through His aid and guidance. 
This victory brings with it such blessings as for- 
giveness, deliverance from the dominion of sin and 
from the fear of death, a deep sense of the moral 
order of the world, peace with God, and life ever- 
lasting. Dxjgald Clark. 

YINE, YINEYARD (d/-t7re\ttJi').— Yine-culture was 
one of the oldest industries in Palestine. This is 
attested by the inesence of rock-hewn wine-presses 
and traces of ancient vine terraces where all is 
wilderness to-day. Work in tli-- \ :*n‘\ .I'sl fir iiiJu'l 
occuj)ation to many ( Mt 20^^* 2 i ^ . I • 1 u i « • ‘ • 

planted ^ ine\';u-d>. and let them to husbandmen 
(Mt 2l33fif- etc.). Tlie'v'' .i • much care 

and attention. It is ■.■■■• ■■ ■ a dry-stone 

wall, a bank of thorns, or ■ ■ '-r 1 * ■ :r. 

If it be on a slope, the ter.' ■ ■ ' ■ -i 

good repair, lest tlie soil be » ■ 's- ‘ ■■■ '■ 

rains. Tlv* -ruuii'l i- weE ■■ 'v , 

and « b'n m.'d of alien roots. Pruning 

is done in Dec. or Jan. ; the blossom is out in 
April and May; the vintage is general in Sept., 
but somewhat earlier in the Jordan Valley. The 
'tower’ (Mt 21^^ etc.) is the shelter for the watch- 
man ivho guards the crop against injury from man 
and beast. 

The familiar form of the vine, with its abundant 
and luxuriant branches, would lend itself all the 
more readily to the allegorical use of Jesus, 
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inasmuch as ‘in the OT, ar-l --i.'r;. in Jewish 
thought, the vine was the .... ...'Israel, not 
in their national, hut in their Church capacity’ 
(Edersheim, LT ii. 520; cf. Jn 15}. See next 
article. 

The hg and the vine are often closely associated 
(Lk 13®). The mod. Arab, harm stands for both 
vineyard and n p,, ■ .t. From the Mishna we 
gather that 2uu years after Christ vine-culture 
was still a -j industry in Palestine. 

With the con-i’"^ .^i' c Arabs, vineyards almost 
entirely disappeared. During the last cent, the 
industry has in some measure revived under the 
influence of the German and Jewish colonists in 
Palestine, and the French in the Lebanon. Both 
E. and W. of Jordan the vine is now largely 
cultivated. The grapes of Esheol are in high 
repute. W. Ewin^g. 

VINE, JlLLEdORY OF THE. — In the allegory of 
the vine (Jn 15^"^®) Christ describes the close re- 
lation which exists between the disciples and Him- 
self, and impresses on them the necessity of the 
continuance of this intimate union as tlie indis- 

• -'ition of fruitfulness on their part. 

' ■ ■ side of the allegory is not developed 

tirst and then followed by the interpretation, but 
figure and ' *■ are woven together 

throughout the passage. W hen we separate them 
we find that the figurative material is compara- 
tively slight. It presents to us the picture of a 
vine tended by a husbandman who takes away the 
unfruitful branches and cleanses the fruitful, i.e. 
cuts off from them all useless shoots, that they 
nuiy become more prodnctive. Attention is also 
directed to the fact that tljc unfailing condition of 
fruit- bearing is that the branch abide in the vine. 
If by any chance it is separated from the parent 
stock, it is of no more use, but is cast forth from 
the vineyard and withers away, and is fit only for 
firewood. 

In the interpretation Christ Himself is the vine 
( ‘ the true vine ’ is the phrase used, of which we 
shall di-Mi' - "li-.' i'-" I i-esently); HisFather 
is the iiu-h;ri.lm;i':, ri especially the dis- 

ciples, are the branches. As there are unfruitful 
branches in the natural vine, so there may be some 
who, in spite of their communion with Christ, yet 
prove un].!-ji.l!i.-' ;\ (■. The fate which overtakes 
them is -i 'id 1,1 r I" idai of the unfruitful branches 
of the natural vine. The Heavenly Husbandman 
severs the connexion between them and Christ 
(y. 2 a)^ Wherein fruitfulness consists Christ does 
not say. Some take it ilic keeping- of His com- 
mandments (v.^®), and ihc ju-acticc of that right- 
eousness Avhereby the -onniino-" of the tree is 
proved (Mb 7^®- while others think specially 
of that Apostolic work which is to fall to the dis- 
ciples (so Bruce, Training of the Twelve, p. 402). 
By the cleansing of the branches (v.^^j) we must 
understand such T)i\ inc* .hviliMH' a- LChl to greater 
fruitfulness in tin- l!i\* oi’ h*. Ii(:\er. The pro- 
cess of cleansing in the natural vine suggests to us 
the chasiening discipline to which the Father sub- 
jects believers (so (lo Wette). But in proceeding 
to speak of the disciples, to whom He now directly 
refers as the branches, Christ gives a more general 
inter]wetation of the figure of cleansing. They 
are already clean, He says (v.^), on account of the 
word which He has spoken to them, i.e. the revela- 
tion He has gjlven them has had a imri lying influ- 
ence upon their life. The vital mairi'r for tlann is 
to continue in sneh clo-c rcljuioM-lilp lo Christ, 
whose word has hud i In'- clt'fin'ing inllinmcc' upon ,, 
them, that ilK*y may over remain clean. There- 
fore lie ])joc' 0 (m 1 < to insist upon the necessity of 
their abiding in Him, making Him the source 
from vhicli tlicy dcri\-e all their strength and 
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nourishment (v.^). This is the indispensable con- 
dition of fruitfulness in tljo .-]»iri( nal life (w.-^- 
Before proceeding to '‘i'.'C wiin greater ful- 
ness the blessed results that follow from such close 
adherence to Him, Christ pauses to indicate the 
fate of those who^ sever their connexion with Him 
(v.®). They are like the branches that have been 
broken off' from the vine, which are cast out of the 
vineyard and wither away, and are gathered to- 
gether and burned. Some would find an exact 
equivalent to all the details in this description. 
The casting forth corresponds to their exclusion 
from the Church, the withering to their loss of 
spiritual life, the gcit hcriiig to the work of the 
angels (Mt 13^°- a ’id ilui |i to Gehenna. In any 
case the^ language indicates the certainty of the 
destruction that awaits ail who break away from 
their adherence to Christ. In contrast to this, 
Christ proceed^ fco describe the condition of those 
who abide in Him. United to Him in close com- 
munion, they will obtain whatsoever they ask 
(v.'^}. The result will be abundant fruitfulness 
to the glory of the Father, whereby they will 
become true disciples of Christ (v.®). The exhorta- 
tion to abide in Him is finally strengthened by an 
appeal to the example of God and Christ in their 
relation to one another. Christ’s love to the dis- 
ciples is like the love of the Father to the Son. As 
! Christ abides in the love of the Father by keeping 
His commandments, so will the disciples abide in 
the love of the Son if they keep His command- 
ments (vv.®- 1 ®). 

Such is the course of the allegory. The follow- 
ing points in connexion with it may be briefly 
discussed ; 

1. What is meant by the trioe {dXrjdLv/j) vine? 
It is often taken as suggesting that the natural 
vine only impiM-fcclly represents the idea of the 
communion of (.’liri-l with believers. But why 
should the vine be selected rather than any other 
plant? And in whar rc-pcer i- t-u? o'-g.'-'iir rr? 
lationship suggested l>y ciie ligiirc <w:i\ iiisjH rib* I\ 
represented by the natural vine ? ! i . 1 1 • * 1 1 / : u . - j '• 1 

understands the phrase as meaning that Christ is 
the vine which belongs to the higher world and 
has been planted by God in the midst of mankind ; 
and he finds here another instance of the Platonic 
tendency of the Fourth Gospel to regard sensible 
things as imperfect copies of archetypes which 
exist in the world above {Randcom. ad loc. and 
p. 35). Calvin takes the phrase as equivalent to 
‘JEgo vere sum vitis ’ ; and van Koetsveld (De 
n vv- . . fcan den Z-tfi't'i ■*/'!: ii. 199 f.), on 

;!■■ j;*'. ' ■ \ of the true light (1^';, and the true 
bread (6^-'^®), understands it as meaning the vine 
which may be called so in truth, and does not 
merely bear the name and i ■ ■■ of such. 

But in the case of the true ■ . ! j; - ■. the true 
bread we can understand the rorce of the adjec- 
tive in this sense, n- light and bread are metaphors 
which we are in ilie liabit of employing in a 
spiritual reference, and il is ]*ro]>or to emphasize 
the fact that, for the ilJuinimii ion imd nourishment 
of the spiritual life, a higher light and bread than 
the natural are necessary. But before we can 
understand the force of the adjective as applied 
to the vine, we must recognize in what sense it 
is ai)])ropriaio to ini reduce the vine metaphori- 
cally in a r(‘ligiou< roforence. The Old Testament 
sui)plic<: ilio coniioxion. The vine was a familiar 
metaphor as applied to Israel (Jer 2^^, Ezk 15^^* 
Ps 80®®*, cf. Is 5^®*). But Israel had proved 
unfaithful lo her calling. She had ‘turned into 
the dogoncrate plant of a strange vine’ (Jer 
Delitzsch has further pointed out that the vine is 
used as a symbol of the Messiah (/w, Eng. tr. pp. 
184-186). It is with reference to this familiar 
metaphor that Christ calls Himself the true vine. 
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Tlie idea that was held before Israel in the pro- 
phetic application to her of the figure of the vine 
is realizecl in Him and His disciples. 

2. What is the relationship between Christ and 
the disciples indicated by the miit'iud 
07ie another 2 Viewed from the side of th*‘ •;'!-* i | •!. ' 
this relation is presented as an injunction, ‘ Abide 
in me ’ ; from the side of Christ as a promise, ^ and 
I in you/ i,e, and I will abide in you (v.^). This 
is the usual interpretation of the verse, though 
Bengel makes the injunction embrace the whole : 

‘ Facite nt maneatis in me et ut ego maneam in 
vobis.’ In the following verses more particular 
statements occur, which seem to define more 
clearly the relationship thus indicated- But the 
difficulty is to determine to which of the sides of 
the relationship the statements in question apply. 
Thus in v.’' we have the phrase, ' If ye abide in me 
and my words abide in you.’ Does the latter 
clause take the place of the ‘ and I in you ’ of v.*^, 
or is it a fuller description of the clause immedi- 
ately preceding it, thus corresponding to the 
‘ abide in me ’ of ? Either view may be adopted 
with some show of reason. In support of the first, 
it may be pointed out that, on this i?il (‘V[>rctalk)n, 
the phrase exactly corresponds to iln* - He rliat 
abideth in me and I in him ’ of v.^. On the other 
hand, when it is remembered that the ‘ and I in 
you ’ of v,^ contains a promise, and that in v."^ the 
two clauses together embrace the condition upon 
which the promise which immediately follows 
(‘ ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto you ’) 
depends, there seems good ground for taking the 
clause ‘ and my words abide in you ’ as a more 
definite statement of what is involved in our 
abiding in Christ; while the promise which im- 
mediately succeeds may be regarded as ing 

imder a new aspect what is meant b\ < iivi-i 
abiding in us. 

Again, in v.^ we have another aspect of abiding 
resented, ‘ Abide ye in my love,’ i.e. continue to 
e the objects of my love. Here again the ques- 
tion arises. To which of the two abidings does the 
phrase apply? To our abiding in Christ, or to 
Christ’s abiding in us? The parallelism of the 
phrase to the ‘abide in me’ of v.^ favours the 
first alternative. On the other hand, it may be 
pointed out that while the phrase occurs in v.® as 
an injunction, it is repeated in v.^^as a promise, 
conditional on our keeping Christ’s command- 
ments. Now, in the interpretation of v."^ sug- 
gested above, to have Christ’s words abiding in us, 
i.e, to keep His commandments, corresponds to 
the ‘abide m me’ of v.'^. Here, therefore, the pro- 
mise which is held forth to those who keep the 
commandments, i.e. to those who abide in Christ, 
will correspond to the j)romise of v.^, and to abide 
in Christ’s love will inqirc'-cnt under a now aspect 
what is meant by Cliri-^r-^ abiding in u-^. 

Each of the way> of rognnling tiie verses in 
question yields a view of iln^ rcljuion^lii]) of the 
believer and Christ to one another which seems to 
be true in fact, and to harmonize with the general 
Johannine conception of that relationship. To 
have Christ’s words abiding in us is a phrase which, 
in view of the importance assigned in this Gospel 
to the word, may well represent wffiat is meant by 
abiding in Christ. It is in the word that Christ 
reveals Himself, and that only is the true relation- 
ship to His Person which involves trustful accept- 
ance of, and obedience to, His word (8^^ 14^®* 

On the other hand, just because of the import- 
ance thus assigned to the word as that through 
which Christ reveals Himself, the phrase may 
likewise denote the manner in which Christ abides 
in the believer. The sanctifying power of the 
word has already been referred to in the pn--ng<» 
(v.^). The words which Christ speaks, i luy an- '•jarii 
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and they are life (6^®), and to have theni abiding in 
us is already to have life (5-"*). In like 

manner, to abide in (".iri-i - l«i\ • is a phrase which 
may equally well describe either our abiding in 
Him or His abiding in us. Our abiding in Christ 
may in v.^ be the condition upon which the i)ro- 
mise of Christ’s abiding in us is given. But in the 
spiritual life it is difficult to draw a hard and fast 
line between conditions and consequences. The 
conditions upon which promises of blessing are 
fulfilled become an integral part of the blessed- 
ness bestowed. To abide in Christ’s love is at 
once the condition and the constituent of spiritual 
blessedness. It is at once our abiding in Christ 
and Christ’s abiding in us.^ These two ^abidings 
seem to he the same relation ■ . ' ' " ■ 

ferent sides. On the one side we 
aspect of the relation presented, on the other the 
objective (Weiss, Diejohan. Grundbegriffe, p. 71) ; 
on the one side the attitude of faith towards the 
Saviour, on the other the response of the Saviour 
to the faith which unites the believer to Him. See 
also art. ABIDING. 

3, Can we accept the allegory as authentic in its 

present form2 It has been felt by some that that 
form is far from satisfactory. Illustration and 
interpretation are mixed i "l < ■ 1 1 1 ■ r 1 1 . r* • r. 1 : • • u ; . No 
clear and connected pictv’i-, (h v. hiCi ilic oetails 
are in due course interpreted, is brought before the 
mind ; but the figure of the vine is used as the 
foundation upon which is based a series of meta- 
phors, loosely strung together, describing the rela- 
tion of Christ and the believer to one another. 
When we compare it with the | .ii.ibh-- Jiiid simili- 
tudes of the Sjnoptic Gospels, vr ii-jili/i- at once 
what a vast difference there is between them. ^ It 
has been suggested that the allegory of the vine 
may have been originally a parable which John 
has worked np into its present form. B. Weiss 
believes he can find the original elements in vv.^- 
and thinks that it had taught that, as the husband- 
man does all in his power to make the vine pro- 
ductive, hut if his efibrts are in vain casts forth the 
worthless branches and burns them up, so Crod’s 
purpose in the planting of the Kingdom of God in 
Israel had been to increase the fruitfulness of its 
members, and if that purpose is not fulfilled the 
only result will be the exclusion of Israel from the 
Kingdom. The main point in tl.-- • .. ‘.ibh- * •• 'i-* ■ 

have been that the increasing :• .'■■■ ■ >1 

branches depended upon their Mbiuiriir iis the vine, 
but that Ihi- ahiiNiig might I'HiriK*! by con- 
tinued iiniruii fi. Inc--. But the Evangelist, who 
ever puts the relation to Christ in the 

foreground, in.-hii- ilii- abiding in Christ as the 
condition of fruitfulness in the religious life the 
central thought, though in vv.®*® flic oiigimil 
tendency of the parable is still .Mjijiarcni liii 
Meyer’s Kommentar, 1893, ad loc.^ and' /. b‘ /. ./■ 

ii. 334 ffi). Jiilicher thinks that Weiss is influ- 
enced by a desire to make John approach as closely 
as possible to the Synoptists ; and while he does 
not believe the allegory as preserved by John to 
be genuine, confesses himself unable to conjecture 
what ii-' original form was, siipi^osing it to be 
based upon authentic reminiscences {Die Glekh- 
nisreden Jesv, 1888, pp. 120, 196). 

4 . Is the present place of the allegory in the 
Gospel the correct one? Sanday [Fourth Gospel^ 
p. 231) thinks that it belongs to an ca rlier and more 
didactic period in the life of Christ, and that it is 
out of place in the present speech, of which the 
object is to comfort the disciples in view of their 
Lord’s departure. De Wette and B. Weiss bring 
forward the same objection. The latter thinks 
that the allegory in its original parabolic form, of 
which the main point was a warning against un- 
fruitfulness, belongs to the period of crisis in the 
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life of Christ, \yhen the multitudes who had been 
attracted to Him fell away, and He foresaw that 
even one of the Twelve was to prove unfaithful. 
The Evangelist has brought together in these fare- 
well speeches all that seemed to deal with the self- 
revelation of Christ to believers ; and as the inter- 
pretation which he put upon the allegory, by making 
the central point of it an exhortation to abide in 
Christ, led him to include it in :•* i . he has 
inserted it here {Leben Jesu, ii. ;;:i 1 . ihtiVcj meets 
the objection that the allegory is out of place in 
the farewell discourse, by showing that Christ’s 
object in that discourse is not merely to comfort 
the disciples in view of His departure, but to pre- 
pare them for the continuance of His work. When 
we realize that this is the purpose of the speech in 
which it occurs, the aptness of the allegory cannot, 
he thinks, be questioned {Training of the Twelve^ 
p. 401). 

Literature. — The various commentaries and works on NT 
theoloQfy ; Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 497 f.; Weiss, Die johan. 
Qrunabegriffe^^ § 8 ; van Koetsveid, De Gelijkenissen van den 
Zaligmaker^ ii. 194-;;204. For homiletical treatment see Mac- 
laren, Holy of Holies^ 168 ff, ; Macmillan, Bible Teachings in 
.V"' '/• . 't ' : A. Wh 3 d;e, Walky Conversation^ and Character of 
.q . eh. xxxiv. ; V. "'F irr.'i.' . Abide in Christy passim ; 

/■■!////■, n:‘ ; P. J. Maclagan, (xospe? 

1 ■' ■ ■ ■■ 7 / ■ I , 1 hi ; ]:.(■!■ /■ v\. [1898] 211. 

G. Wauchope Stewart. 

VINEGAR acetum) was credited with mani- 
fold efficacy by the ancient phy'i< i,>ri'.* Nor was 
the medicinal its sole use. i i '••( i-v ^ ii as the drink 
of the lower orders, especially slaves ; f and it was 
the only refreshment allowed to soldiers while en- 
gaged in active service. ^ The vigilant humanity 
of Julian,’ says Gibbon, t "had embarked a very 
large magazine of vinegar and biscuit for the use 
of the soldiers, but he prohibited the indulgence of 
wine.’ 

It is twice mentioned in the story of the Cruci- 
fixion. The quaternion of soldiers (cf. Jn^ 19^^) 
charged with tlie execution had with them a jar of 
their posca, as it was termed ; and, when they had 
accomplished their laborious task, they refreshed 
themselves from it. The bystanders, led by the 
exultant priests, were meanwhile mocking the 
meek Sufferer and deriding His Messianic claim. 
"He is King of Israel,* they cried : ‘ let him come j 
down now from the cross, and we will believe on i 
him.’ The soldiers heard the taunt and joined in 
(Lk 238®-^ = M t 2789-^^ = Mk 1529-32), 

Again, after He had uttered His cry of desola- 
tion : Mij Eli, lama ^dizahhtani (see Dereliction), 
Jesus moaned, ‘ I thirst ’ ; and one of the bystanders, 
probably a Roman soldier, § moved by pity, took a 
sponge and, dipping it in the posca, put it on the 
end of a hyssop reed. His comrades interfered. 
Ignorant of Hebrew, they took Eli for the name 
Elias, and supposed that Jesus was invoking the 
help of one of that name. ‘ Hold ! ’ il they cried, 

‘ Let us see if Elias is coming to save him.’ But 
the man persisted in his humane d ’ . ’ " 

up the ."poTurci (o the parched lip - A I -7' 

1588-87 =;jn l'l)-'-8''). 

8t. Mark*s account is much confused. It represente the 
offering of the vinegar as an act of mockery, in opposition to 
both St. Matthew and St. John, and the cry, ‘Hold,’ etc., as 
uttered, without any apparent provocation, by the may with 
the reed, inhiere i- here an (‘vamplo » " V" **« 
which the Evaniiolio iradiiion— in • . • - ■ 

produced by St. -MaitJiow -- ‘lufferod in Ot prniH-== of oral trans- 
mission : (1) The Imerforenco of the bv -raiidiT- v\.m- omitted; 

* Plin. HN xxiii. 27 ff. 

t Plaut. Mil. Qlor. iii. 2, 23. ^ 

1 xxiv. See Wetstein on Mt 2784. 

5 «. » . 1 . r. . !■ . 5 /'g., on the ground that Jews would have 

tl: - MU. _ ^ 

'I- ^ ■ . ■ he Hellenistic sign of Imperat. (modem 

Ur. oce ) : cr. Mu /'*=Lk. 642 ; but its construction as an indepen- 
dent Imperat. is equally permissible (cf. Epict. iv. i. 79) and 
yields a better sense, besides being favoured by Mk.’s «?£T£. 


and (2) a<pBS, suitable when addressed to one man, was altered 
to fit the new conception of the situation into 

It is ■'(r.inge that Jesus accepted the 

posca the ‘myrrhed wine’ (Mk 

1523 = Mt 2784). He refused the narcotic (see 
Crucifixion), He accepted the refreshment. 

David Smith, 

VIOLENCE. — In Lk 3^^ part of the advice given 
by John the Baptist to the soldiers was, ‘Do vio- 
lence to no man ’ {p-gSiva ^iacrettr^re), the verb mean- 
ing, ‘like concufio in juridical Latin, to extort 
from one by intimidation money or other pro- 
perty’ (Grimm-Thayer). The word occurs again 
in Mt lp2^ where the adjective ‘violent’ is also 
found in A V. The adverb ‘ violently ’ appears 
in Lk 888 AY, ‘the herd ran violenlly {ibpiLrio-ev) 
down a steep place,’ and in Lk K)’*' !iV, ‘every 
man entereth violently into it ’ (^Std^erat). Interest 

centres chiefly on the tw*. : . ■■ ■ 

16^8, which are so much a-\\ . i-:* . 1, • in different 
contexts, that they are obviously two versions of 
the same saying. We place them side by side in 
order that they may be more easily compared. 


Mt 1112. 13. Lk 

(a) yccp oi frpo(pyjTee,i xetj (et) o vcicos 

o vopuis iojs 'loj^vvov 7rpo$tpviTtu/ros.v *lci)»vvov. 

(V.13).^ 

(by T&jv Yi/LAtpSiv 'Xuavvcv (0) cctra Tart, 

rov ^ecfrr/ff'TeV sisu^ aipri. 

(c) ^ ^oc.eri>.tioc ta3v ovpotvZv (>.) n (Sotff’tXd 

(d) xeu ^loe.ff'reci ccpTfu-XfiViriD (?) Dccti jr«? e 


(m) a vouof xcc) oi srpot^voot 


(y) h ^actriXeiee. rov Bbov guaty- 
‘ysXi^sroc.i. 

(?) xeti treis tk eovr^y ^tei^sreci. 


It is evident that a, h, d closely correspond to 
a, d ; why, then, should not c be taken to convey 
the same idea as 7 ? This is the view of Melan- 
chthon, Stier, Banks, and others, who hold that 
^cdterai in Mt. is the Middle voice, as it un- 
•ioubi •‘dl v i - in the last clause of Luke. The trans- 
Lu'w*u will then be, ‘the kingdom of heaven 
advanceth violently,’ it forcibly introduces itself, 
coming with urgency arx' bmliog all ob- 
stacles, ‘sese vi quasi olx I ' 1 who adds 

‘ ssepe LXX ^cd^ofiat ponunt, vim adhibeo ’). This 
is quite in keeping with the context, where Christ 
is extolling the work which John the Baptist had 
done as a pioneer and forerunner (cf. Mt 3®^-, Mk 1®, 
Lk 788). It may be illustrated by the parables of 
the Mustard Seed and the Leaven (Mt 138^-88), and 
it has the great advantage of conveying the same 
sense as the parallel clause inLk. ‘ the kingdom of 
God is preached.’ The only iicrioii- objoci ion urged 
against such a rendering by Mcyor. Allovd, and 
Bruce (in Expos. Gr. Test.) i- iliac it uould be in- 
consistent with the words following — ‘ the violent 
take it hy force.’ Is there necessarily any incon- 
sistency, however ? May we not have here one of 
those passages where by a slight change in the ex- 


pression, by a turning of the coin, as it were, a new 
and complementary truth is conveyed? Would 
there be any inconsistency if one were to say 
‘ the train is advam ing rj!rKLl \ , and those who are 
quick succeed in eiiloriug ir ’ On the other hand, 
the translation of the EV is open to the charge of 
being tautological. 

^idterat is, however, usually taken as Passive m 
Mt 11^8 (‘suffereth violence,’ AY and BY; ‘is 
gotten by force,’ AYm ; vim patitur, Yulg.; piatm 
Kparetrai, Hesychius). The image may be taken 
from the storming of a city or from forcing an 
entrance through an opposing army : the word is 
used in Thucyd. Mist. vii. 70, 72, of the Athenian 
fleet forcing its way out of Syracuse {^idt^crdaL rhv 
^kttXovp), and in Xen. Hell. V. li. 23, of cities forced 
into a union (7r6Xetj rds 

The further question now arises. From whom 
does the violence proceed? and three answers axe 
possible : (1) from true disciples, (2) from other 
aspirants, (3) from enemies, e.g. the scribes and 
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Pharisees. If the last he adopted, the meaning 
will then be, ' the kingdom of heaven is violently- 
resisted, is crushed, and violent men tear it to 
ieces.’ So Dalnian explains the passage (see 
elow), and iiiilarly Hilgenfeld in Mt. (‘is violently 
crushed but he would render in Lk. ‘ every man is 
constrained by the gospel,’ taking jpcd^erat as Pass- 
ive). T i ' i - . ’ I . ' M . . ■ • ■ - I . r ; an anachronism, for the 
imprh"' *■ ■ i-. ( = 1 , ,i..stilies such strong 

language, and is ! by the connexion 

with v.^^ and witli wliat goes before (see Meyer’s 
note), ‘Non est h. 1. querela de vi mala, nani 
querela incipit versul6’ (Bengel). ‘The subject 
is not the resistance made to the kingdom of 
heaven, but the di..erence between a prophesied 
and a present kingdom of heaven ’ (Alford). The 
second answer is based on the supposition that 
Jesus here meant to rebuke a wrong method, not 
to commend a rl_bi <•! and expressed disapproval 
of the violence m who, misled by tlie free 

invitation- o“ <* g'‘-'>el. jo force an 

entrance, 'li- 1 ■ ‘...m-:'".. i :'vi c/theLaw. 

In its fave-ii- 'i b.u i iii- '-vplanation 

admirabh i':“d' i'-e:.;. <■!' l-kl6^®and 

the use of ttSs, ‘ every man entereth violently into it.’ 
Jesus shows in vJ^^* that ‘ the same orderly methods 
were to obtain in the Kingdom as under the Law ; 
so much so that the Law ii-olf might be said to 
be maintained in every detail. The Gospel was 
not a release from, but a deepening and widening 
and -piiii-u.ili/ing of the Law’s requirements’ 
(Canon Biiiulcy. who advocates this view in a 
paper cm i tied ‘Tlic Method of the Christ,’ 

Times, Feb. 1905). 

The first answer, however, is preferred by most 
commentators, viz. that the ISiao-rai are the dis- 
ciples who seek a share in the Heavenly Kingdom 
with ardent zeal and intensest exertions, ‘who 
strive to obtain its privileges with the utmost 
eagerness and effort’ (Grimm -Thayer), ‘men of 
violence ’ (EV ; there is no art. in the Greek), 
‘violent men’ (Wycl. ), ‘they that go to it with 
violence’ (Tind.), ‘the violent ’ (AV, Cram, Gen., 
Eliem.), irdvres ot jJLerd cnrovdTjs TrpocrLSvres (Chrys.). 
Like the publicans and sinners, liKe Zacchseus, they 
take the Kingdom by force, they drag it to them- 
selves {dpjrd^ovaL, cf. Jn 6^®), they clutch at it like 
spoils and make it their o-wn, ‘ut raptim, celerrima 
VI, perruptis obstaculis, ad se redigant bonum in 
medio positum ' (Bengel). This explanation agrees 
best with Pindar’s use of the similar word §Lards, 
which has always a good sense (Meyer), ‘mighty, 
strong,’ and closely corresponds to Luke’s ttSf els 
airijp ^cd^erac, ‘entereth Violently into it’ (KY), 

‘ vi ingruitpia’ (Bengel) ; ‘pressetn into it’ (AY) is 
too weak. The hindrances are like a hostile army 
round a city which must be broken through with 
force ; the same strenuous effort is required which 
is commanded in such i)assages as ‘strive {dyojvL- 
to enter in by the narrow door’ (Lk 13^^), 
‘ask, seek, and knock’ (Mt V), ‘fight the good 
fight of the faith ’ {dyo>3vltov, 1 Ti 6^^), ‘ so run that 
ye may attain’ (1 Co 9^), ‘contend earnestly for 
the faith’ (iTraycopl^ecrOai., Jude^). ‘Every man’ 
(tcLs) is ])crh}i]>- (Mnjjhatic. showing that the Phari- 
sees and rlie .-cribo- imi-t no longer look on the 
Kingdom as the exclusive possession of their nation 
or class ; it was open to all nations, and might be 
entered by even the lowest men, though it would 
appear from the warning of the follo■^ving verses 
that not all would seek it in the right siurit. 
‘Jesus uses this sti-oiig flgur{Hi\'e c\pro»]on of 
violence and seizure, in ilKMrpc'cuIiar mcaniug 

were applied to the unjust, forcible npproprintion 
of others’ goods, not because lie_ fiiid» the point of, 
analogy in the injustice and violence, as if men( 
could appropriate a share in the Kingdom of God’* 
in opposition to the Divine will, but because He 


sought to lay stress upon the necessity of urgent 
energetic laying hold of a good to which they can 
make no claim. It is of no avail in regard to the 
Kingdom of God to wait idly, as in other cases 
men may take a waiting attitude in regard to a 
gift ; nor does it avail to seek laboriously to earn 
it ; but it does avail energetically to lay bold of 
and to retain it. It is ready as a gift of God for 
men, but men must direct their cTesire and will 
towards it’ (Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus, ii. 49, 
Eng. tr.). It is possible, however, to take the 
words as a description rather than as a commenda- 
tion of ' ’ -Ii ■ ■ ' ■ 1 ■ id to find in them a reference 
to thos ■ ■ of the Messianic Kingdom 

which even the Apostles held until the day of the 
Ascension (cf. Ac I*’’)* 

Balman {The Words of Jesus, pp. 139-143, Eng. tr.) in an 
important section, the substance of which is here transcribed, 
seeks to find the probable Aramaic antecedent of iBidKeroti, 
A. Meyer suggests |Dn, cf. Bn TiS- 22 j ^^t this would mean merely 
* to take possession of,’ and would hardly cause one writing in 
Greek to use fStd^siv. He finds a better equivalent in which 
means in Peal ‘to be strong,’ in Aphel ‘to hold fast’; in Bt 
2225, Onkelos has F]pj;iu for Heb, p’lnm, while the LXX renders 
by ' ■* i- - , -i’ .x i 

Passive ; from ■ - ■' 

derived immediately from an Aramaic prototype. A solution 
more in conformity with the Greek may be arrived at provided 
DIN be made the starting-point, for it can mean ‘ to use force * 
and ‘to rob.’ The text(Mt 1112) thus refers to that period of 
the theocracy (le. the Kingdon •''.'-■V) ' ‘ ■ was introduced 
by the imprisonment of John ' it.; ; is its peculiarity 
that the theocracy suffers violence, not, of course, from be- 
lievers, but from those in authority. The words 
eciir^v (Nn?D;N) are not intended to suggest that the violent 
seize the"^ theocracy, hut merely that they maltreat it in the 
persons “ • ■ ‘ T- ■. . . r: >. • , :»■ '■.==: T'i\e 

in an ne'.’- ‘ . V ■ 

applied in opposition to the Pharisees, ' ib--- i 

tion as to the right use of money. Je-;.- !■ i'-!’ : ■ ■; ■ 

the ])roel,u*'ii«’OM of the theocracy since the time of John made 
it ibif for any one to intrude himself violently into it; 
nevertheless it was not their own estimate, but the judgment 
of God that decided who was worthy of entrance. The context, 
however, in Lk. may be pronounced peculiarly Greek. Neither 
the Passive vj^yyikiZirat nor ik avr^v fiidZercci 18 capable of being 
directly rendered into Aramaic, especially if DJN is used. 

If it be supposed, adds Dalman, that by using 
^yy 15-18) sayings of our Lord wbicb originally bad 
quite a diff'erent association, Lk. obtains the ti'ansi- 
tion to a new parable, it may be surmised that he has 
given to v.^® its present form to accommodate it to 
the context. The saying which Mt. and Lk. found 
in their sources made mention only of the violent 
treatment of the ” ■ , ' tlie time of John. 

St. Luke though '■ ■ entrance into it, 

and thus found it natural to insert it here. St. 
Matthew, with greater reason, understood it to 
refer to the violent treatment of the preachers of 
the theocracy, and therefore connected it ^ith the 
answer of Jesus to John. Neither by Jesus nor 
by the Evangelists is it suggested that any one 
could actually appropriate the theocracy by force. 
Unless absolutely driven to it, we ought not to try 
to discover beneath these words an idea so dis- 
tinctly at variance with the whole style of our 
Lord’s teaching. 

Li ri:RAn:RT]. — In addfliou to the works cited above, a good 
article in Expos. 'Times, 1S92-03, p. 510, by J. S. B.ink'*. \' 111 be* 
found uBcful. See also I. iii. . ’i)',', 

IV. vii. [1893] 224. W . II. 

YIPER.— See Animals in vol. i. p. 66^. 

VIRGIN BIRTH. — Introductory.— A cursory ex- 
amination of the Gospel narratives^ is sufficient to 
reveal certain apparent inconsistencies of statement 
and implication regarding the parentage of Jesus, 
He is popularly regarded and spoken of as the son 
of Joseph (cf. "Mt 13®® ‘Is not this the cnrpoidor’.i. 
^on ?’ Lk Jn 1-^® 6^^) ; and even in tlio Noiit iiy 
narrative of the Third Gospel, Mary Jiibl Jo.-eph 
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are several times referred to as " his parents ’ {yoveis, 
Lk 41- -13)^ * while once the mother of Jesus her- 
self is made to say, ‘ Thy father [i,t . -T - ' ^ and I 

sought thee sorrowing’ (2^®). It is ■ . . -that 

Jesus was popularly looked upon by His contem- 
poraries as Joseph’s son by natural gnu-i al insi. 
On the other hand, both the First and ihe 'liiird 
Gospels contain special sections dealing with the 
circumstances of the birth of Jesus in detail, and, 
though ohvi-. . ... traditions 

embodied in ■ \ ■. .. ■■■instating 

uiu'(juiv(j< ally that Jesus was born of a virgin 
moilior \\ iLhout the intervention of a human father 
(Mt Lk^- 

No real inconsistency is, however, ■.•.■.■■. r. 
involved in the nan^atives as they stana. ihe 
secret of Jesus’ birth may have been for long 
jealously guarded within the narrow circle among 
whom it was originally known. It apparently 
formed no part of the early Apostolic teaching niul 
preaching, and was not included in ilie conunon 
form of the Synoptic Gospel-tradition (note that 
the Second Gospel begins with the In 

preserving, therefore, the popular romranee-- to 
Jesus as Joseph’s son, the First and Third Gospels 
conform to psychological and historic truth. In 
one iiart of the narrative, popular opinion is accu- 
rately reflected and expressed ; in the other, know- 
ledge of a special character derived from private 
sources. 


That no inconsistency was felt to exist in this double use of 
description appears from the fact that it occurs even in the 
Apocryphal Gospels, where the virginity of the mother of Jesus 
is often ii -NI kI upon -Aith unnecessary stress. Thus in the 
Gospel of (• ft-Vd'Hh )!' (ch. 27) the following, e,g., occurs : 
‘And some went away to the chief priests, and to the chiefs of 
the Pharisees, and told them that Jesus the son of Joseph had 
done groat signs,’ etc. A few pages further on (ch. 30) Jesus is 
made lo ; ‘ But I am an alien in your coui’ts, because I 
have no carnal parent.’ On the other hand, if such references 
as those ■'. ■! ..'■■■. ■ •' f n -j 1 '■■■,.1 . .la mechani- 
cal conai-.' ■ i'l (S' - ‘ i* J- .'i* . v • Mary (to the 

entire ex ^ J i. ■ r • ■ '1 ' . 

justly been impugned as violating ■■ ■ • ■ ' * - . 

psychological truth. 

lu social life and as a member of the Jewish 
nation, J esus, during His earthly life, would neces- 
be regarded as Joseph’s son. As Balman 
1 1 j I - 1 w ii r I ' ( -I i out, ‘ If no other fatherhood was alleged, 
ilurii ilw‘ child must have been regarded as be- 
stowed by God upon the house of Joseph’; and 
while Joseph was alive, Mary and her son were 
undouhtod’y under Ms legal protection. This con- 
si dcmii mi V ill help to explain the fact that both 
genealogies trace the Davidic descent of Jesus 
through Joseph (not through Maiy). On any view 
Jesus belonged to the family of Joseph; and if 
any formal and official birth-rogi.>Ler over had any 
irui'‘|icnih-tii existence in The 'I’emplo or elsewhere, 
uotsM naturally appear therein as Joseph’s 

son. 


The genealogy in Mt 1 in anything like its pn-c-ii form can 
hardly have fornr' i ‘ u d(. * . i ■ i . '^pj ■' diduc iio^ 

features are too ■ ! l-' lb -Mr's -'ir i' *. vcof Ml 

see esp. Saw! ■ ■ ii.i'-’’ i" llii -. DB (li. 

iTn. fii-...v f.,,| ri- ‘lk j-y ”i T:*'»d 

(I . , ■ ,!.!■.'» :i' )M ‘ i.' Md.'»<r ;ir.l r : v 

i i; !. i i I'lu !_■ ;r gv '..-i 'rr-i' si ' '■ s? - ' •o 

(cf. , >p. -U'. 


It would be strange, indeed, if the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel possessed no knowledge of the 
tradition of the virgin birth of Jesus as embodied 
in Mt 1-2 and Lk 1-2. Silence in this case would 
prc^unmbly imply not ignorance, hut tacit accept- 
ance. Ihi tlic tradition were contradicted either 
explicitly or tacitly, the presuinption in such a 
case is that it was accepted. It is certainly signi- 
ficant that the Prologue to the Fourth Gospel, 
which occupies a similar place to that of the gene- 


* Once ‘ his father and his mother ’ (-233). 
t Cf. for this point a discussion in ZfUTW by the present 
writer (1905, Heft 1, p. 85). 


fi-logy in the First Gospel, traces the origin of the 
y’jich became incarnate in Christ, to the 
i ! fiC' I . i'e « m' God. What the genealogies attempted 
to d • : , here carried out fumlr»!j-o7ib'j"lv 

■ ;■ <,;a ■ ;<»•■ .‘i-is, Isthe ’ 

intended to be a ■ i-' of the 

and Lukan Nativity traditions ? Or are these — at 
any rate as regards their central feature — the 
virgin birth — silently accepted and supplemented 
by the statement of fuller and deej)er truth ? The 
latter alternative accords with the characteristic 
manner and method of the Fourth Evangelist. So 
far fi-om excluding the j-^-dhiPiy -G-gin 

birth, it may be argued :i*o }■■,, -ap- 

poses it.^ In view of the il*;n iis.- rr.Milii.f’! of 
the virgin birth must already have been current 
in certain Christian circles, and can hardly have 
been unknowm to the writer of the Johannine Pro- 
logue, this conclusion becomes at least highly pro- 
bable. If the writer had conceived of the method 
of ^ the Incarnation of the pre-existent Logos as 
being otherwise, we should at least have expected 
to find some hint or suggestion to that effect. In 
the only verse, however, in the Prologue where 
any Mlusion to birth occurs (Jn F^), the refer- 
ence is certainly not incompatible with the tradi- 
tion of the virgin birth, but may be regarded 
as lending it, if anything, some presumptive 
support. 

This conclusion is reinforced if the contention of Carr 
xviii. [1907] 522) ' . « 'k that fcauaysi'auff (Jn l^^), ‘from its 

position in the '• .. ■ from its form as a composite of 

ylyvso-do(.h must refer not to the eternal generation of the Son 
of God, but to the human birth of the Son of Man ’ (cf . also 
ATI' M, !/•*>• J pirit Oct. 1905, p. 52 f.). There is also the retnark- 
ftbl'* !•( iuiinjf. k'i<>\\n to Justin, Irenseus, TertuIIian, and perhaps 
IJippolyji:*-. a.v^'-rding to which vA® directly refers to Christ’s 
-upcri.aii.nil liinii: (sing.) was bom not of blood, nor of 

the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, bub of God.* Here 
natural generation by a human father is denied and exclutkd 
in the most categorical manner. Even if this reading be noi 
accepted, it is a pertinent question to ask : ‘ Why the elabora- 
tion of the theme, above all why the Ht?.^juos.'rcf unless he 

[the writer of the Prologue] has in mind the supernatural birth 
of the Logos as a kind of pattern or model of the birth of the 
children of God? As He was torn into the world by super- 
natural conception, not through the process of ’> : •• 'r* jfir'T.- 
tion, so they were born out of the world into • ■ t; f ' » 
1)’- a -piritual sv^ibolized indeed by generation, out 

irj.n-iceiuliiig ii ’ (W. C . -V It n, ib. p, 57 f. ; see, further, the whole 
or his {idiuirnbli di'-c !*‘S’or)). 

TMlii Tigaid lo il'f :i.!Jc;»ed silence of St. Paul, it is by no 
means clear that silence in this case any more than in that 
of the Johannine writings is to be i/ Ki ' a - Ui j b V’ ' " i’ • t . 
Nor is it certain that indirect ‘ '! i-i* m- o it- Jir'-. • i- b 
aa:e entirely absent in. the Paul'-ii I p -.'<•( i t.i ’ i ‘ i» )•* 
Of a woman,’ 1 Ti 2^®). The most that can he urged is that in 
the Pauline Christology no emphasis was laid on the dogma of 
the vii^in birth. 

1. The GoBpel sources. — The i^uestion really 
narrow's itself down to one rning the amount 
of credibility that is to be iii lied lo the Gospel 
narratives of the Nativity contained in Mt 1-2 and 
Lk 1-2. This is not the place to enter into a full 
discussion of these narratives as a whole, or to 
repeat what has already been said on the subject 
in the art. Birth op Christ in this work. But 
one or two points of special significance in this 
connexion may be dealt with. Recent critical dis- 
cussion has largely been concerned with these 
narratives, around which the critical battle has 
fiercely raged. In the result it may be said with 
confidence {a) that the Palestinian character and 
origin of the narratives have been firmly estab- 
lished, and {b) that the attempt to disintegrate the 
Imkan account has not been attended with signal 
success. 

{a) The establishment of the Palestinian ortgm 
and character of the two Birth narratwes eairies 
with it important consequences. The narratives 
have been shown to be Jewish-Cliristian through 
and through. It follows that the tradition of the 
virgin birth gained currency among Christian 
cirSes in Palestine at a relatively early date, pro- 
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bably by the middle of the 1st century."* A further 
inference is that we must look for the origin of 
this tradition ‘on Palestinian soil at sufficiently 
early a date to account for its presence in two 
quite independent forms in the First and Third 
Gospels. That being so, the view that they are 
based upon a( l i! 1 fj.t N < ; • < Is fr'im 

the family of ( , ■!' i > ' i- ' ■‘■b'.i ^ [' 

[h) Critical objections ham been raised to the in- 
tegrity of the Luhan Birth narratim. In Lk 2, it 
is urged, the view of the narrative is that Mary 
Avas Joseph’s Avife, and that he Avas the father of 
Jesus (cf. 2^® ‘his father and his mother/ ‘his 
parents/ ‘ thy father and I ’) ; the Davidic 
; 1 t (if J( - IS is traced through Joseph, Avith 
explanation ‘as Avas supposed’ 
(3^®) ; ‘ and Avith this agrees the early reading 
: 'reserved in the Sinaitic - Syriac, 2®, 
" ■' • 'J; j hisAvife.”’i The narrative in ch. 1 
could be harmonized Avith that in ch. 2 if vv.^- 
— -Avhich contain ‘the only reference to the virgin 
birth in the Third Gospel’ — could be removed as 
an interpolation. This procedure — which has the 
support of ' -I others) as Harnack, 

Holtzmanii, Pileiuerer, tochiniedel, and Usener — is 
justified on the following grounds : 

The reference to Elisabeth in v.36 certainly seems to follow 
better on v.33. in tl s : ■ ■ . Dver, the child whose 

birth is announced is ■ ■ . ■ Messianically as ‘ Son 

of the Most High ’ ; b . ■ " ■ of God * in v.35 has a 

■ ■ ■ ;nifioation ; it denotes not official adoption, 

, ; > ■ ■ ■ y. 35 is thus a doublet of vv.si- 32 on another 

" the incredulity of Mjm- i- • 

possibility of motherhood (v.34) seems v- -r-x i-- 'i 

already betrothed; yet it does nob (li^^ ' ■ •' 

yv. 18 - 20 ) expose her to rebuke or penalty ; the doubt seems 
introduced only to give occasion for the explanation in v-35. 
The real repl}’’ of Mary to the original announcement in 
vv.so-32. 36-87 follows in V.36 ‘Be it unto me according to thy 
word,’ and her submission to the heavenly will wins the blessing 
of Elisabeth (v.‘i2).§ 

A closer examination of the suspected verses 
does not, however, lend any support to the theory 
of interpolation. Their phraseology is unmistak- 
ably Hebraistic in character, the language being 
suggested by and derived from the OT. In fact, 
as Professor JBriggs has pointed out, ‘ the Annuncia- 
tion represents the conception of Jesus as due to a 
theophany.’ll The verses are of the same character 
as the rest of the narrative, and must be the Avork 
of a Jewish writer; and there is every reason to 
believe, with Gunkel, that they are translated 
from a HebreAV original. This consideration will 
hel}! to elucidate the meaning of the announcement 
in V.31 more closelv. The HebreAV origi’uil of 
avW'rj^'V there Avould he a participle," jnwi ilie 
exact rendering would be, ‘ Behold, thou art con- 
ceiving now/ An immediate conception is meant, 
not one that Avould naturally follow after Joseph 
had in due course taken her to wife ; and this 
immediate conception is implied by the Avords 
‘with haste’ in Besides, (‘And behold, 

Elisabeth, thy kinsAvoman,^ she also hath conceived 
a son in her old age ’) implies that a conception of 
an extraordinary character has been mentioned in 
the preAdous verses in reference to Mary ; and the 
words suggest that a not unnatural doubt and 
surprise on her part are being set at rest (cf. esp. 
v.^^ ‘for no word of God shall be impossible J. 
There would be nothing extraordinary in Mary’s 
conceiAung a son as Joseph’s wife. 

Again, the Lukan genealogy, far from dis- 
crediting, seems to the i-r.^-cnl \\nt(‘r lo offer a 
positive argument for ili-s :im iK'niicii y of the 
suspected verses. Jewish genealogies usually have 
* See W. 0. Allen, Interpreter, Feb. 1905, p. 115. 

t ■'V. C. Alien. iV,. p. 102. 

t .f. Eailiti (’ari)enu r, 77/*? 0/ ifie XIXth Century, p. 486. 

E‘^•,lirI CarpiMiiop, Vt, p. I''7f. 

II The MesAinh nj Hie p. 7x0. 

*11 (;f. the tran^Iuu^ons in ilio i lobrow New Testaments. 
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some edifying purpose in vieAv, and the list in 
Lk 323-38 seems to be no exception to tlie rule. 
The striking feature about it is that it traces the 
descent of Jesus right up to Adam {the son) of 
God. Evidently, in linking Adam to Christ, the 
editor or compiler intends to suggest that Christ 
is the Second Adam, the re-founcler of the human 
race ; and that just as the lirst Adam Avas son of 
God by a direct creative act, so also was the Second 
(by the poAver of the Holy Spirit). For genealogical 
purposes it Avas necessary to link Jesus to previous 
rough His foster-father Joseph. But 
\ i'‘i- is that the Second Adam, like the 

first, owes His human existence to a direct creative 
act on the part of God. Lk 3^® thus supports the 
genuineness of 1^® {vlbs 6eov), and the AAiiole gene- 
alogy, vieAved in the light of its edifying purpose, 
guarantees the original character of the alleged 
interpolation. 

The fact that y/o? 6sou in the genealogy involves the occurrence 
of vl6s in the physical sense of origin exactly as in 1*^5, has an 
important bearing on the objection noted above, viz. that while 
in V.32 (‘ Son of the Most High ’) ‘ son ’ denotes official adoption, 
in V.35 it describes actual origin.'*' But the two ideas are not 
mutually exclusive. At the same time, it is difficult to see what 
can have suggested such an otherwise un- Jewish application 
of the term ‘son’ in such a context, and amid language so 
Hebraistic, except the actual occurrence of the fact narrated. 

But the theory of jnL(‘rp()lutLon is confronted 
Avith a further radical dillicnliy. It is not enough 
to remove the suspected verses to make the narra- 

’ V i h , r;- ‘I miraculous birth. The 

>■ !.,■ i; :i I ... ns that the figure of 

■" j.'-' ■■ ■ . in the Lukan account, 

Avhile that of Mary is prox^ortionately enhanced in 
lonely importance. This feature dominates the 
Avhole structure of Luke’s first two chapters ; and 
in this particular a sharj) (and obviously designed) 
contrast is suggested betAveen the nativity of John 
the Baptist and that of Jesus. While in the case 
of the Baptist’s birth the annunciation is made to 
the father (l^®^*), in that of Jesus it is made to the 
mother (1^®) ; and Avhile the Baptist’s birth is repre- 
sented as the occasion of such profound joy on the 
part of Zacharias that the latter’s dumbness is 
overcome, and he bursts into the strains of the 
Benedictus (l®®"”^®), no such rdle is assigned to 
Joseph. What reason can be adduced for this 
deliberate luLnimi/'iig of the part assigned to 
Joseph — a i*(.ini'r‘ ih.-ii characterizes the Lukan 
narrative ' . a* i i-l it be that the 

fundament;,! -..i . i i ,* and forming the 

i climax of i|,. Miraculous birth of 

Jesus of a virgin mother?! [Cf. also the criticism 
of this theory of interpolation in the art. Birth 
OF Christ, vol. i. p. 203]. 

(c) The Matthcean aceount of the virgin birth 
(Mt 1 ^ 8 - 26 ) already been discussed in the art. 
cited above (vol. i. p. 206). Here it Avill be 
necessary to emphasize only one or tAVO special 
points. The intensely Jewish character of the 
narrative, its sobriety and delicacy, have been 
justly insisted upon. It is difficult to trace in so 
restrained a narrative the ‘ pagan substratum ’ of 
which Usener speaks. The full-bloAvn myth has 
certainly been divested of all its bloom. In fact, 
the points of difference far outnumber the resem- 
blances with the ancient myth, as even Clieyne 
admit^ {Bible Problems, p. 89 f . ). In this connexion 
. /V. arises as to the real signifi cance 

. ■■ ■ Mt. of Is7^MBXX): 
the virgin {h rrapdlvos) shall conceive a>nd hear a 
son, and they shall call his name Immanuel.'* 
Two points are clear : (1) No trace exists in 
Jewish (as distinct from Christian) literature 
known to us of any Messianic application of this 

* The former is a characteristic Hebrew usage, 
p 93 ** (cited above) by the present writer in ZNTW 
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text; nor is it possible to adduce any indubitable 
evidence froin Jewish sources that the belief in the 
Messiah s being born of a virgin was ever current 
among the Jews. (2) It is generally agreed among 
ciitical scholars that the narrative of Mt. could 
not have been suggested by the quotation (Is 7^^), 
biitthr - , 1 . was, in accordance with his 
usual • ■ '■ ■. ■■■ ■ by the narrator as a proof- 

passage iroin hcnpture in support of the story. 

account for the LXX rendering 
adopted under the 

influence of cuirent t .v i ideas’ in order to enhance 
llic iM\^Lfnour,iiehs of bhe luture Deliverer’s origin, or it may be 
due simply lo che tact that the translators regarded snapdivos as 
being the true Greek equivalent of without consciously 

giving it any definite reference to the* Messiah. If, as Gunkel 
— .aiiX inrih < ‘ ■. Alement 

III Jv,v i-ii (;iin'.U)l<);iical b- ■ is which 

was afterwards transferrt ; ■ ■ ■ • . ^ d*to our 

; ; *■ *'■ ■ at no trace of such a belief has 

^he reluctance and reserve 
manifested m proclaiming the alleged fact, if such a birth had 
come to be regarded as one of the distinguishing marks of the 
true Messiah? But so far from its being a popular or even 
familiar belief among the Jews, it may be inferred ’» i r- 
certainty from Mt.’s narrative that the story of i . . Ir b 

wa8_to Jewish readers r, -t • which it required 

‘T' ■■ iP'-U '“I 1-ir ' .. \,)i improbably Jewish 

' " Dircn had already made itself felt 

oeiore Mt.’s narrative was published. The reference of Is 7^4 
to the circumstances of Jesus’ birth can, therefore, only have 
been suggested by the event, or, at least, by what the narrator 
looked upon as the actual facts, 

application is purely Jewish-Christi .■ ' . . ■ -i . . /lai 

I'ri/pl). Kiii.) there is a curious . ■ . -of 

p".^ I H',.... . , . ' .... ;he virgin birth : 

' f- I" : ■ is generation?’), 

‘ ' ■ . ■ , from the womb 

■ "thee before the morning star’: so LXX). In 
the last passage the LXX clearly interprets of the pre-existent 
Messiai . Ill- ‘s . II .) the virgin birth of Messiah would 


JViessiai . Ill' .ip*t. ‘s . II .) the virgin birth of Messiah would 
seem t h- .!■ ■. r Ps 110 was undoubtedly under- 
stood -M I;. Ill ,ii.. ancient synagogue. Cf. also the 

passages quoted in Baymundus Martini, Pugio Fidei (ed. 

Carpzov, p. 154 f.) on t’‘.- -i Tf. \roses ha-Darshan 

(which cannot now be • i. quern susdtabo 

e mhis non habebit patrt > ; ’ I (‘a root out of 

a dry ground ’), Ps 1103 and 2?, 

The obviously mythological figure in Rev 12 of the woman 
arrayed wfith the sun * w lio ‘ was delivered of a son,’ if it is 
derived from an earlier Jewish source, shows that the Baby- 
lonian myth was not unfamiliar among apocalyptic circles 
within Judaism. T' ■“ji'- -rirdl’., however, have influenced or 
the i!M-ii‘,'i tradition of the virgin birth. 

* But,’ to use Mr. Allen’s words, ‘ it is worth while raising the 
question whether the author of the book [of Revelation] did 
this section with direct reference to the tradi- 
:i <■' : 11 - -'.pernatural birth of Christ, with which he must 
inerefore have been acquainted’ (Interp., Feb. 1906, p. 123). It 
is possible, of course, that in Is 7i4 the prophet makes use of 
current eschatological ideas, and by the ■ * 

the mother of the coming Deliverer (' . 

appear at the same time as the Assyrian invasion). ‘The 
wonderful child of whom you all know, of whom the' ancient 
prophecy speaks, whose name is Immanuel, is already on the 
way to being born.’ The prophet is not thinking so much of 
the circumstances of the birth as the time. What was gener- 
ally regarded as a vague possibility of the unknown future is 
announced by the prophet to be a present reality. No stress, 
it will be noticed, is laid upon the virginity of the mother. 
The point does not arise. And this remark !« die l:iv r 

Jewish transformations of the idea (the origi'i <.f il..' h 

ofti -I pi.'i sn-d : \\^\. rious and obscure); and the ‘woman’ 
of III 11(1 1 \ ‘I pi l■•»•|. 


It is ‘■ r".-.!'!- to remember that the Nativity 
narrative i'- First Gospel is governed by an 
a]>ologetie ati'l 'ip.iiily' p'Jenncril ipiirj The 
* i- .'lev. i-h oIJim i ioM- iiri<i (pro- 

hj. !■! \ J .-v i -!i calumny, which findsits o\])lanation 
in a" distorted version of the virgin birth. Hie 
prominence of Joseph is also noticeable. This 
may also, perhaps, he due to the compiler’s desire 
to "meet JTewish calumny. It was important to 
show what exactly Joseph’s relations were to his 
espoused wife, to make clear that Mary and her 
child enjoyed his protection, in order to meet 
Jewish slander. Another motive, too, may have 
been at work. The Jews were at no time dis- 
posed to exalt the unmarried state above the 
married. The story of the Virgin, with Joseph 

* Of. for traces of this idea in the LXX, Bousset, Relig. d. 
Judent.^ 3031 
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completely subordinated, might easily lead to such 
a^ result, which, from the strict Jewish point of 
view, it was important to avoid. 

^ The sources of the two Nativity narratives. 
— The present writer’s conclusion, arrived at in- 
dependently, closely r(r.ir<i\:!i!{ i(‘^ to that of Pro- 
fessor Briggs, who . ill;;- the material of 

which the ‘Gospel of the Infancy’ is . • ; 

in the form of poetry embedded in pros* * ; » • . 

This poetry is of the same kind as the poetry of the 
Old iestament. It was translated from Hebrew 
originals,"* and in its Greek form embodied by 
St. Luke in his opening chapters. ‘It is probable 

that the prose which r ■ i . : ■ . this poetry 

comes from the authors qels, the poetry 

from other and probably several different authors. 
Therefore we are not to look for an earlier written 
Gospel of the Infancy of Jesus, hut are to think of 
a number of early Christian poems with reference 
to that infancy from which the author of our 
Gospel [St. Luke] made a selection. . . . These 
songs which have been selected for use in the 
Gospel of Luke doubtless represent reflexion upon 
these events by Christian poets who put in the 
mouths of the angels, the mothers and the fathers, 
the poems which they composed. But the inspired 
author of the Gospel vouches for their propriety 
and for their essential conformity to truth and 
fact.’ t In the Matthsean narrative the annuncia- 
tion to Joseph (Mt 120 . 21 ) is probably a citation 
from one of these Hebrew hymns, which has been 
translated into Greek. All the hymns were, per- 
haps, _ composed for liturgical use, and were so 
used in the early Jewish-Christian community in 
Palestine. As we have seen, they will probably 
have been in existence at least as early as the 
middle of the 1st cent. a.d. Their whole tone — 
so^ m tensely Jewish and Messianic, but yet so 
spiritual — and their primitive Christology suggest 
early conditions. Their authority must therefore 
rank oxccedingly high. It has often been re- 
marked tliiit the narrative in the First Gospel is 
written from the standpoint of Joseph, that in 
the Third from the point of view of Mary. The 
delicacy of feeling,^ the exquisite reserve, the in- 
timate touches which mark each narrative, well 
accord with this conclusion. Sunday’s conjecture, 
that the Lukan material is based upon a tradition 
derived from the mother of Jesus through one of 
the women mentioned in Lk 8® 24^®, is a suggestive 
and valuable one. 

3. Heathen analogies. — ^As early as the time of 
Justin Martyr {Dial. c. Tryph. Ixvii.), the mytho- 
logical tales of virgin birth were cited to discredit 
the Christian doctrine. ‘Amongst the Grecian 
fables,’ says Trypho, ‘it is asserted that Perseus 
was bom of the virgin Hanae ; Jupiter, as they 
call him, coming down npon her in a shower of 
gold.’ Such tales are widespread. ‘We can no 
longer ignore the fact,’ says Mr. Estlin Carpenter, 

‘ that the idea of a wondrous birth without human 
fatherhood appears in a multitude of tales which 
can be traced literally round the world “from 
China to Peru.” ’ 5 A large collection of these has 
been made in Hartland’s Legend of Perseus. But 
for purposes of comparison here the great majority 
of them can be dismissed. The Greek fables, whicli 
impi.i' :: ■* si " . rigin of great men (heroes 
and I , ■■ gods (not only to Zeus, but 

to Apollo, Mars, Mercury), doubtless are the ex- 
pression of popular feeling which finds in splendid 
endowments and achievements something mar- 
vellous and inexplicable on natural grounds. The 

*The poetical pieces are not confined to the ‘Canticles’ 
usua11\ r(-''ojri»D(-(l. In* 1 m'‘1ii< 1<‘ iho M(»rdsof the Annunciation 
(Lk >JT) ji.. u(»|i oihor pn-ci " 

t Brijrir-. ,-dah oj iha \>. i-ltt. 

t G//. •*■/. p. 
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soil for sticli beliefs in the popular feeling and 
consciousness was a fertile one. But this was not 
the case among the Jews. Such feeling assumed 
quite a different form among them, at any rate 
within historical times. It is difficult to see how 
ideas of the kind prevalent in the pagan popular 
consciousness regarding the sons of the gods could 
have found an entrance into primitive Christian 
circles — least of all Jeioish-ClLixistisLii circles. To 
borrow Dr. Weiss' words, ‘ The shameless glorify- 
ing of sensual desire in these myths could only 
provoke in the primitive Christian consciousness 
the deepest abhorrence ; every endeavour to refer 
any such idea to Jesus must have appeared a pro- 
fanation of what was most holy, by thus dragging 
it through the mire of sensuality.’ * Cheyne, in- 
deed, following Gunkel, has made out a stronger 
case for the introdu c tion of • s > \ h \ ; 1 1 n laterial 
regarding the mother of the Baby- 

lonian sources (cf. Bible Problems, p. 76 f.). As 
has already been pointed out, the ‘ woman clothed 
with the sun’ of Rev 12 is clearly *■ ’ 

And she was regarded by the author ■ <: • 

as being the mother of the Messiah. 

Row it is true that the Jewish 

Messianic idee; of the influence of the 

universal myth of the World Redeemer. It is in- 
deed, when analyzed critically, found to be largely 
a transformed and refined edition of the old 
material. The universal craving which found vary- 
ing expression in the world-myth of the coming 
Deliverer assumed its highest and most spiritual 
phase in some forms of Jewish Messianic belief. 
One feature of the myth was the representation of 
the mother of the coining Deliverer. The mother 
plays an important rdle, but no father is mentioned. 
Here in all probahiliiy we must see a survival of 
the idea of rhe goddess-mother as distinct from 
the later one of the goddess- wife, t In Is 7^^ the 
goddess-mother has been transferred to earth, and 
has become simply the Israelitish woman who is to 
bear the wonderful child. 

In Rabbinical literature this idea seems to have survived in 
the various forms in which the conception of the Messiah^s 
earthly pre-existence comes to expression. 

(1) He is represented as leading a hidden life and then suddenly 
n.iiMM'e-l- hiiM-t’.t (cf. -Ah 2427.43. 44). In the Midrash JSx. Rabba,, 
i., il 1 ? Ssaid ..'lai Ji- the first deliverer, was reared at the 

court of Pharaoh, so the future Deliverer will grow up in the 

says that the Messiah will 
' ■■h, r ‘iK I : ■ I-riit' ■ Home, 

r .( M ■! - ! (I ! «. born, hut not yet revealed.}: 

Cf, the well-known passage Sank. 986, where R. Joshua b. Levi 
is quoted as saying that tii-' Mi --i .1i ‘dit-!.*! r bv)rt! and is li\ ing 

in • ‘.il' • . -I'.i < lb A'‘'‘v'-d‘ng lo ihe Taiir. 

(Jer ( . '1 '1 c. i", ill 'Jissiah is on the earth, hut is still m 
i‘>’ iOi.l:* ip'. :-<i‘..-i-- ■)“ ‘-I- - of ;1 c n, .p\-. 

(4) T'l ■ M(.— I'l is r.| rv ri b(.r*i ;*•. -’>-i' 

: 1 u n ; ■.-! (a *'“<,ril • g jo i,t‘ ■> ;r.:. a Ib-ihh !;■ 

i'l ■ ^l..^ ■! (* Pi ■■Ip!" ■^■:.^ (!■. -» lo. I'd ; :i ■ rili; _»■ ;o r. 

ill .'sC d.f U ..'j /! j (I ' ,,Mr Uoi‘'t).>S 

In ihe curious siory of the Messian’s birth quoted by Light- 
foot (jBTore®, on Mt 2^), the birth of the Arcs-iali (wbo-<- naino is 
Menahem, son of Hezekiah) is coimoctcd ^^ilh Hcihlehciii and 
the destruction of the Temple. His mother’*. naiiK i-, not given, 
she being described simply as ‘the inoiher of Mcriahoni.’ At 
Bethlehem she is found with her infant son by the Jew who lias 
been mysteriously apprised of Messiah’s birth. The Jew leaves, 
and ‘ after some daj-s returns to that city, and says to her, ** How 
does the little infant?” And she said: “From the time you 
saw me last spirits and tempests came, and snatched him away 
out of my hands.” ’ 

In all these forms of the myth it is to be observed 
that the mother of the Redeemer is nowhere called 
a " virgin. ’ Where the mention of a father does not 
occur, this feature may be due to the p^'orniTicru c of 
the mother in an earlier social ■'Uigo. -iirvivin-^ in 

* Quoted by Knowling, Our Lord's Virgin Birth, p. 42 f. 
t Cf , Barton, A Sketch of Semitic Origins, ch. hi. 
t Cf. Justin Martyr (Dial. r. Tri},},. viii.): ‘Bui Criri-i. if Tie 
is come, and is ansrwhere, is unknown ; nor docs He* know Him- ■ 
self, nor can He be endued v.itIi iinv poMtr till Fl'.jah -hall ooiiit 
and anoint Him, and make Hiir m!inih‘..L lo all nion’; cf. aNo 
xlix. 

% 01. JE viii. 611, where the above details are given. I 


the form of the . ' ^ ’’ ; an idea wdiich 

later assumed th Messiah’s being 

concealed and unknown, and manifesting Himself 
suddenly. It is also to be observed that in Rev 12 
the woman is a ‘heavenly being: in other words, 
the conception in this passage is nearer the primi- 
tive myth than it is in Is 7^'^. It is difficult to 
imagine how the representation in Rev 12 can have 
suggested the idea of the virgin birth, though it is 
easy to see that the promine- ■ ■ to the 

virgin mother of Jesus in the « ‘ '■ -‘ly may 

have influenced the author of Revelation in select- 
ing so crude a piece of myiliologicMl material for 
the purposes of his book. " In other words, it was 
the Gospel story that suggested the selection of 
the mythical representation in Rev 12. It would 
be easier to suppose that the LXX of Is had 
given rise to the story of the virgin birth than the 
mythical figure in Revelation. 

In order to overcome this difficulty, Professor 
Cheyne is driven to conjecture * that in some of the 
early Jewish versions of the Oriental myth of the 
Divine Redeemer (which has not, so far as Ave 
know as yet, been preserved) the mother of the 
Holy Child was called a virgin ” ’ {Bible Problems, 
p. 81). And, further, it is necessary to suppose 
that irapd^pos (‘virgin’), which in its original aiipli- 
cation (e.g, to the great iiioni'.M-godd«-- of Asia 
Minor) meant one who was not bound by the 
Tu- (and therefore connoted anything but 
: u‘ ' ii*._ ! i V of Lk l-^^), in the process of transition 
to the conjectured Jewish version of the myth, lost 
its original connotation, and was interpreted in the 
strict sense ; ‘ for nothing is easier than for Divine 
titles to ^ass from one religion to another, and for 
their original im ,i:iiu- !•» bi* ’ {ih.). This, 

however, is hardly a plausible o.^’plniial ion of the 
idea of virgin birth in its varioii- lu-ailion forms. 
Some at least of these *• ’ . * - possessed a high 
religious value (cf. the I,. \ ; ■ Examples cited by 
J. Estlin Carpenter, op. ' cit. p. 491 f.). On the 
whole question, some weighty words of Professor 
Sunday may well be pondered. ‘ If we believe 
that the course of human ideas, however mixed in 
their character — as all human things are mixed — 
is yet part of a single development, and that 
development presided over by a Providence which 
at once imparts to it unity and prescribes its goal, 
— those who believe this may well see in the 
fantastic outgrowth of myth and legend something 
not wholly undesigned or wholly unconnected with 
the Great Event which was to iJe, but rather a dim 
unconscious preparation for that Event, a groping 
towards it of the human spirit, a prophetic instinct 
gradually moulding the forms of thought in which 
it was to find expression ’ [op. cit. p. 647). 

It is, howi-vc- ;ii'' '‘i.j.i -; !:■ to remember that 
the Gospel iiiiiir.'. 't- ■■■.■•■..;■ to the sphere of 
history, and were produced under the limit ati<ms 
that condition the record of historic facts. The 
creations of the mythopocic fancy flourish in a 
‘ They are part of a common 

■ ■ ■» ‘ ■ ' ■ ■ ' ■ ■ material reproduced without 

■ ■ ■■ ■■■ ■ . ■■ ■ from age to age and land to 

!; ‘I ■.-■ of hi -tone -icHifciUK 

4. Results of the discussion. I - 1 Iio ( h)q.i‘I story 
of the virgin birth a legend ? If so, it must have 
grown up within the Jewish- Christian m .n 1 1 1 1 n n i • y 
of Palestine, and must represent a |•rnlli!iv'o 
Christological dogmn the idea of the 

perfect moral and -j-iTii iml ['nrii y of Jesus as Son 
of God. The Christian consciousness, it might be 
urged, working on such a passage as ‘ Thou art my 
Son, this day I have begotten thee ’ (Ps 2”^), together 
with the Scripture promise of the fulness of the 
Spirit that should rest upon the Messiah (Is IP), 
may have been led to transfer these ideas to the 
* J. Estlin Carpenter, ih. 490. 
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physical beginnings of Jesus’ life.* But in the 
absence of any analogous developments in the 
Christian consciousness elsewhere, this is hard to 
believe. Why did the Christological process assume 
just this form, and in this {a priori most unlikely) 
quarter ? The impulse must have been given from 
without. But the hyijothesis that it was imported 
from heathen sources into so strictly Jewish a 
circle is incredible ; consequently it must have 
grown out of a conviction, cherished originally 
within a limited Palestinian circle of believers, 
that the traditional belief among them was based 
upon facts, of which some members of that com- 
munity had been the original depositaries and 
Avitnesses. 

When subjected to the criteria properly ap- 
plicable to it, such a tradition would seem to 
possess high claims to historical credibility. The 
restrained character of both narratives of the 
virgin birth, the verisimilitude of small details, 
the reserve that characterizes them, their very 
inconsistencies, argue against the hyj^otliesiss of 
invention or of their being mere mythical figments. 
And these vlu.ij ■■ic'i'-. ir- (b.-ii'i.niidi them as much 
from the apocryphal Christian versions as from 
heathen myths. Everything, indeed, suggests 
their ‘essential conformity to truth and fact.’ 
The essential truth embodied in the Christian 
tradition has been admirably stated by Professor 
Briggs : t 

‘ The virgin conception of Jesus ... is not to be interpreted 
as if it were a miracle in violation of the laws of nature, but 
rather as brought about by God Hims " ! ‘ ' 

The conception of Jesus in the womb c 
from all other conceptions of children r ■ ' 

there was no human father. The ph • ■ ' ' 

was taken by God Himself ; not that God appeared in theo- 
|ii ,n ■■■i form to beget the child, after the analogy of 

ii;. ii i.'‘ ' j - of the ethnic religions, but that God in a 
theophany in an extraordinary way, unrevealed to us, and 
wiiho'it \iol.i'ioii of the laws of maternity, impregnates the 
Virgin ^rar\ \Mih the holy seed. The words of the angel imply 
a theophar 'hough it might be urged that the 
coming of ' s i “ *’ was an invisible coming, after the 

analogy of many passages of the Old Testament, yet the parallel 
statement that the Divine power overshadowed her cannot be so 
interpreted. For it not only in itself represents that the Divine 
power covered lier with a shadow, but this is to he thought of, 
after the uniform n-isy ^ i’"' bright cloud of glory, 

hovering over her. :i- '‘i O' enveloping her with a 

halo of Divinity, in ; .c n : 1 Divine energy enabled 

her to conceive the child Jesus.’ 

The evidence suggests that the secret of Jesus’ 
birth was not at first generally made known. The 
doctrine of the Virgin Birth was n ' ; re- 
vealed in the earlier part of the \ ' ■ Vge.’ 

Mr. Arthur Wright {Synopsis^, p. xlii) i>cli(r\'> ii 
‘ to have been kept back until conflict with here^ 
brought it f<irward.’ This is not improbable. It 
ha- alrcaJy been pointed out above that in all 
probabiliLv one strong motive at work in the 
Matthfean account was to meet Jewish calumny 
tv-ar.lii!;/ Jesus’ birth. If this view is correct, the 
\Ia! ilm-jin narrative must have been composed 
later than the Lukan, which sIioavs no such strong 
interest, and contains more original material. 

5. Meaning of the virgin birth.— If we assume, 
then, that the virgin birth is a fact, in accordance 
with the conclusions reached above, we have 
further to ask, What is the meaning of the fact ? 
In the Lukan account the birth is already in ve-.red 
with a Christological signilicauce. Jesus is of 

God, because He is begotten in the womb of the 
Virgin by the Divine energy. This represents an 

^ This ‘-ub-lanv iht position taken up by Lobstein in his 

on '/’A- Vnyn, Ih'rf/, of Chn St (Ktm-. tr., Williams « >or- 
ira’c lO'M). I-<'b^iein coiiLerids that ‘the conception _ ot the 
n'in'culon-i hirlb ot is the fruit of religious feeling, the 

(vlio or ChnsTaii t'vpcricrice, the poetic and popular expression 
of an a'llirniai ion of taiih’ (p. 90). He also denies pagan in- 
fluence, and mnintains that the conception ‘has its roots deep 
down in Israel’s religion transformed by the new faith (p. /o, 
cf. p. CD fj. 

t Op. cit. p. 49 f. 

early stage in development. In 

St. Mark the Divine feonshij) of J esus is connected 
with the Baptism (P^) ; in St. Luke ®^), with 

rho -'ipr’-i birth; in St. Paul, with the 

/- ■(.•: ; -rs St. John (Prologue to the Fourth 
Gospel), with the essential and eternal relationship 
subsisting between the Father and the Son. 

But the central and abiding significance of the 
fact consists in the expression it affords of the 
perfect moral and spiritual purity of Jesus. It 
proclaims the entrance into the world of a sinless 
manhood, in which ‘ the sinful entail ’ has been 
broken. ‘ It involves the introduction of a new 
factor, to which the taint of sin does not attach. 

If like pioducf'- like, the element of unlikeness 
must < from that to which it has itself affinity. 

Our names for the process do but largely cover our 
ignorance, but Ave may be sure that there is essential 
truth contained in the scriptural phrase, “ The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the poAver of 
the Most High shall overshadoAA^ thee ; wherefore 
also that Avhich is to be born shall be called holy, 
the Son of God.” ’ * 

Liter ATHEE. — ^T o the literature already cited in the body of 
the art. and in the art. Birth op Christ, add W. C. Allen, ‘St. 
Matthew’ (JCC) on chs. 1-2; an art. by Briggs in the Ncrth 
American Review (June 1906) on ‘ Criticism and the Dogma of 
the A'irgiri Birth ’ ; a series of Lectures on ‘ The Virgin Birth of 
Christ,' by Dr. J. Orr (1907), G. H. BoX. 

VIRTUE.— AV tr. in Mk 5^^ Lk 6^9 8 ^® of Uvaf^L^ 

(BV ‘power’), referring to the healing influence 
that went out from Jesus. On the early English 
use of the term see art. ‘Virtue’ in Hastings’ 

DB. 

VISION.— See Dkeam. 

VISITATION. — 1. The ecclesiastical term applied 
to the visit of the Virgin Mary to Elisabeth three 
months before the birth of the Baptist (Lk 
commemorated in Western Church Calendars on 

2nd July. 

2. iinaKOTrii (Lk 19^). Occurs only once in the 
Gospels, but is found also in Ac 1^^ Avhere it = 
‘charge,’ ‘ofl&ee,’ ‘bishopric’ (AV) ; cf. 1 Ti 3^, 
where it=‘ oversight,’ ‘office of a bishop’ (AV). 

It occurs in a sense more nea'^'ly nppror.rhbi^j jhat 
of Lk 19^ in 1 P 2^^ where, Sinucv* !■. ■ 1 1 u.i y of 
visitation’ iTrLO’KOTrijs) seems to imply trial 

and affliction, Avhereas in Lk 19^'^ ‘the time of 
visitation ’ (6 Kaipbs rrji iina-KOT^s) is suggestive rather 
of the special care and mercy of God, and the 
opportunity thereby afiforded. 

In classical Greek ixiff'xp'rvi is found only in Lucian, Ivlerx.s.’^is 
being the usual form. In LXX are rendered by t'nar- 

Wi(rx6ievi (Gn 5024.25, Ex 3^6 1319, Is 103 
as in 1 P 2 l 2 ], Jer 1015 [xantphs i-na-xotr^s^ as in Lk 19*14], 

Ps 84). In the Apocrypha the word is used in the sense of in- 
1 ' >’ -''I i'* AA ;». 1 - !l ■ *» ' Ml implica- 

ii( • -1 ii'' i* (■ WTU’,' .<!. r* td. •'< '< ■ *■. ii a "■ ’ context. 

Ill \T ■- » -i_- 'I.. i- ■ .(■ sympathy 

or compassion (Mt 25«6*4«, Ja l^V); God’s gracious regard 
(Lk 168. 78 716 , Ac 1514 , He 26 ) ; in the sense of ‘going and seeing ’ 

(Ac 723); and to imply enquiry for the purpose of selection 
(Ac 63). 

To the general use of ^'incrKiTrrofj.ai, imaKorrij, we 
may find a parallel in the use of the English Avord 
‘ regard,’ Avhich, in addition to the sense of ‘ obser- 
vation,’ may imply also a kindly or gracious pur- 
pose. iirKTKOTr'ij may be said gen ei ally to signify 
critical inspection (by God), in Avhich due regard 
is had to the good and bad feature^ in the charac- 
ters of the persons inspected. iTna-KeTrrofj.aL implies 
also a Divine ]mrj>ose of blessing. [The technical 
use of € 7 rt(r/co 7 n 7 , indicated ahoAm, to denote the 
office of a bishop, is of course secondary]. Thus in 

Lk 19^ Ave may understand the ‘ time of visitation 
as being either the time during Avhicli Jerusalem 1 
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was being ■ by God, and neglected, 

’-gr-wanc'e ot this inspection, to display 
r.; of national character which would 

have redeemed it in God’s eyes ; or the time of 
spiritual opportunity, aftbrded by the presence of 
‘ God manifest in the hesli,’ in which it might have 
known and sought ‘ the things which belonged unto 
its peace.” In the latter sense, the ‘time of visita- 
tion ’ would be equivalent to ‘ this thy day ’ in v.'^. 

S. J. Ramsay Sibbalb. 

VOICE. — 1. Introductory .—The Gr. word of which 
‘ voice ’ is a rendering in the NT is fpwurj. In the AV 
other renderings are sometimes given : as ‘ sound ” 
(Jn 38 ) and ‘noise” (Rev 6^) [but cf. RV where 
this inconsistency is generally removed *]. The Gr. 
word is sometimes used of inarticulate utterance 
( = ‘ sound ’), e.g. of trumpet, Mt 2#^, 1 Co 
( ‘ things without life, giving a voicey whether pipe 
or harp,’ etc., AV ‘sound’ here), Rev 14^ voice of 
many waters,’ AV and RV), Jn 3® of the wind 
(‘thou hearest the voice thereof,’ RV), etc.; some- 
times of articulate utterance, ascribed to God (Mt 
etc.), and, naturally, to men (Mt 3^ e,g,). 

<paiv^ is often used in such combinations as xtpuv 

to lift up the voice’ {e.g. Lk 1713 1127)^ wdth the 
■ ' ■ : ' ’ ■ cry out,* * call’ ; (^eav^ with a great 

; ■ . ■ ■ added to verbs ; see the Lexx. and cf. art. 

Cey. ' 

The ‘ voice ’ of God and the ‘ voice ’ of Christ are 
referred to in various connexions (some eschato- 
logical). Jesus compares the call which He makes 
to that of the shepherd to his sheep ( Jn 10®'® ‘ the 
sheep hear his voice ’ ; cf. 10^®* ; in an eschato- 

logical connexion. Rev 3^*^ (‘Behold, I stand at the 
door and knock: if any man hear my voice and 
open the door, I will come in to him and sup with 
him, and he with me’); of the resurrection cry, 

1 Til 4^® (the voice of the archangel awakening the 
dead ; cf. Jn 5^* the voice of Christ awakening 
the spiritually dead). The voice of God is spoken 
of ■ ;b M ; in the OT Scriptures (Jn 5®^, 

He :l ■ 1 ,, j ■ '1 ‘shaking the earth’ (He 12®®). 

An antithesis is drawn by Gr. writers (esp, Plutarch) between 
(^aivv and Xcyosy and this was afterwards transferred by the 
Fathers (Origen, Augustine) to John the Baptist and Christ, 

‘ the first claiming for himself no more than to be “the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness” (Jn 123), the other emphatically 
declar^ to be the Word which was with God and was God 
(Jn 11).* See, further. Trench, NT Synonyms, § Ixxxix., where 
Augustine’s interesting disquisition on this contrast is sum- 
marized. 

2. The Voice from Heairen. — {a) In the NT. — k. 

‘ voice from heaven ’ is mentioned in the Synoptics 
in Mt 3^^ 11 iic rCcv oi/papCcv), in the narrative of 

the Baptism ( ‘ And lo, a voice out of the heavens, 
saying, This is my beloved Son in whom I am well 
pleased’), and again in Mt 17® 11 in the narrative of 
the Transfigiiralioii a ‘voice out of the cloud’ is 
spoken of 1 * And behold, a voice out of the cloud, 
saying,’ etc.). In both cases, as Dalman {Words 
ofJesuSy p. 204) has pointed out, the mention of 
the heavens and the cloud is derived from the 
context, and both n pty-.-ib'.il.M:- uio •h;c‘tothe 
r.\ r..n ‘-ativc .I’l-I i.r 'i. = be v. ..‘d- in’ Jesus.’ 
I'! : ' 1 ii Gospel one reference occurs, viz. in 

Jn 12 ®® ‘There came therefore a voice out of 
heaven, saying,’ etc. ; and it is mentioned several 
times in the Apocalypse (Rev 10^’® 14® 18* etc.) 
— in all these passages introducing a heavenly 
revelation. 

(d) In Rabbinical literature . — ^The ‘ Heavenly Voice’ is fre- 
j-},! » n* ( -j ; m, under the designation 
D'yU A’-'J r d.. r-'-< ■ ■ » !il-o it often introduces a 

1 r..-:p/. ..,, 1 ;, la... T-.t li- 1 ■ K >! \ m 01:0 of the means used by 
God for iriiparti'ig a ro\ (-la: ion. Ti was heard all through Biblical 
liinC'S, and. in fn( r, ofi< rjo-' during iho classsu'al pcriod'of T'-r.-n-l’s 
hisior\ before pr.)plic(‘\- w.-i'- o\Lingnished, and while the IFolx 
S|)irii uas abiding in ii^ f'dnes-’ among ibo people (svmbolizrd 
l.v r-'. Tc“ip < ) Tr-n-^ at ilio d<.aib of Moses a Bath Kol was 
}iL..r'l : ■ 1 ■ 'ir thou not, Moses ! I myself will care for 

ibx i .r-id'i./^ on xxxiv.). But it also survived beyond the 

Biblical per - I . I., - as the only means of Divine 

revelation t ■■■■.. - ‘I! >. ■'^ota, 48 b ; Voma, 9b). In time, 

way in whi » . ■ ' ■ i-' 3 ked for and appealed to by 

certain teachers as a means of further revelations ; and bj the 
Kabbis of the 2 nd cent, it was decided that ‘ no attention is to 
be paid to it when arrogating to decide against the moral 
conviction of the majority. The Torah is riot in heaven. Its 
‘ ■■■■:.' ’ ,'i ", i to the conscience of ‘ ' 

•. ,, • be drawn between tl ■ * . >> ■■ b- ' 

Heavenly Voice which proceeded really and miraculously from 

God Himself directly— and the secondary Bath Kol, which was 
merelv *a human utterance heard by some chance, to which 
. , .• ‘ . D' '■ ■ T" /■' ■’(Dalman). 

In the former ot tnese senses me exprtj»»iuii 10 uo^.d to denote 
audible srieech, appealing to the faculty of hearing, uttered by 

God Himself. Only, the Eabbis shrank from saying baldly, 

‘ God said so and so,’ and made use of the phrase ‘ A Bath Kol 
came (or was given) ’ instead. The phrase, like many^ others, 

1 . nor has it any . > »* : ■ - ■ . i- . 

. ■ about the revelations conveyed by _me 

i, were usually expressed not in original 

words,* hut in some verse or sentence taken from the Hebrew 
OTor (in some eases) from the Apocryphal books. Thus it is 
said that when the Rabbinical authorities proposed to include 
Kino* Solomon among the finally lost, a Bath Kol was heard 
saying in the words of J oh 3433 < Shall his recompense he as 
thou wilt, that thou refusest it?’ t 

(c) Significance of the Heavenly Voice in the NT, 
—Parallel with the true Bath l^ol, which was 
regarded as one of the organs of Divine revelation, 
is the Heavenly Voice, heard at the Baptism of 
Jesus (Mt 3” Mk Lk 3®®), at the T rari-nguj-n l ion 

(Mt 17®, Mk 9 *^, Lk 9®®), before the Passion (Jn 12 ®®), 
as well as that heard by St. Peter and again by 

St, Paul (Ac 9S cf. 227_and 26^* ; 10 ^®* ^^®). It is to 
be noticed that the Voice at the Baptism and the 

T • ; , • * '* » ! , , * ■ ■ ; combines two sentences of Scrij^ur e 
vl’o 2 1* ll^) quite in the manner of the Bath 

^fol spoken of in Rabbinical literature. An audible 
voice solemnly affirming or introducing a Divine 
revelation seems to he intended in every case. 

The NT formula ^Pl0sv ovv (pmv lx rou eupec.vov (Jn 1228, cf. 

Eev 10*> 8 184 etc.) is the equivalent of the Rabbinical Hebrew 
D'Di^n p bip na and the Aram. p N‘7p ni3 np33. 

In later Rabbinical literature the • ■ ■ ■ ' hhreviated 

(‘from heaven’ being omitted), bu‘ ■ remained 

unaltered. For parallels in the e::#tra-can(''r J I’S r.T n <f 
the OT, cf. Jub 17 is, Bk. of Enoch Ixv. 4, 2 ( •;■ 1 - ■ 3 .. -y. , I's 
Voice,’ i.e. the Heavenly Voice, is, of course, the correlative of 
‘God’s Word’ or ‘ Speech’ (the Memra of J". 

Cf. Bousset, Rel. d. Jud.^ p. 362 f. 

The attempt of Edersheim {LT i. p. 285 f.) to discredit ‘ any 
real analogy’ between the Bath Kol and the Voice from Heaven 
mentioned in the Gospels is unwarranted. His contention that 
the Bath Kol could not be represented as accompanying the 
descent of ‘the Holy Spirit is shown by the facts adduced above 
to he baseless. On the contrary, it would only be natural to 
represent the revival of ■*. ,.:wl the return in full power 

of the Holy Spirit as ‘‘udiug ii!-.-* the mode of revelation 
expressed by the ‘ Daughter- Voice.’ Only so would the scale of 
revelation he complete. 

Literature.— T he Lexx. s.v. <ptuvv, esp. Grimm-Thayer and 
Schleusner. To the important literature on Bath ^Col already 
cited in the body of the article, add art. ‘Bath l^ol’ in Jj^ 
(with the literature cited at end) and in PRE^ ii. 443 f. (by 
Dalman); Weber, Jud. Theol.^ (reff. in Index). The passages 
relating to S'.p n 2 have been collected by Pinner in his ed. of 
Berakhoth (Berlin, 1842), pp. 22-24; an el.ih-u-; ic pn-c-i. im-iii 

of the data' ‘ ' by 1 '.. \ n />• n* 

Letter to Si ' ■ . i,dd al-o I.'g-iimoi, //■/-. 

onMt3A7. C. il. \U*\. 

YOWS. — ^A VOW {votum, 1® a promise made 

to God (‘promissio Deo facta,’ Thom. Aquin. 

II. ii. Q. 88 ). It is a perfectly natural, and indeed 
inevitable, '‘n of religions fooling wherever 
there is a ■■■>'!■'< p- i-n of a personal God with whom 
men come into any kind of relationship. Thus 
vows form part of tlie great pre-Christian and non- 
Christian religious systems. They are of two 
kinds : ( 1 ) vows made in hope of receiving some 
desired good, or of delivery from some special 
danger ; and ( 2 ) vows of devotion made in expecta- 
tion of attaining closer relationship with God. In 

•^Schechter, ‘Rabbinic Parallels to the NT,* JQE xii. 426 
(April 1900). 

T Cited by Schechter (op. cit, ib,). There are many other 
instances. 

* Of., however, Mt 2431 (* sound * both in AV and EV). 
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the OT we have examples of (1) in Gn 28^®--^, Jg 
1 S Ph Such vows may involve the dedication 
to God of a person, an animal, a held, a house or 
Accurate laws were made for the 
■ - '■ uch vows and the dehning of persons 

lo make them (Lv 27, Nu 30^^*). Of 
. i • > :i /. i i . <■ vow taken for life ( Jg or for 
a lixed period (Nu 6^^) is an example. 

In our Lord’s teaching there is only one mention 
of vows (Mt 15^^- II Mk Here He rebukes in 

the severest manner the making of vows which i 
interfere with the simple and obvious duties of 
man to man, and, as may be gathered from the 
Rabbinical teaching on Corban, hyr.i-.ri-i' !<■.,] vows 
which were not meant to be kept. H ■ ' i*i ; 

about the making and keeping of ^ i' 

proper vows. It is therefore in accordance with a 
natural religious instinct and with the assumption 


of t’* ^ ■ ■* making vows which underlies 

our . ■ ■ • ■ the Pharisaical abuse of them, 

that the Churc^' imposed vows upon 

candidates for ‘ | ' ■ ! ■ . i baptismal vow is in 
reality a dedication of the whole person to God, 
and is in harmony with the general spirit of the 
gospel as well as with the Apostolic teaching 
(Ro 5^^ 12^* % 1 Co 7^^’ The various monastic 
vows were supposed to be analogous to the OT 
Nazirite vow, and \vere regarded as means of 
attaining specially close communion with God. 

Literature. — Robertson Smith, RS 2, 1894 ; Rothe, TheoL 

Eth- ■ . Gesoh, der Askese ; Daab, 

Die y ' •' ■ Ramsay, ‘Greek of Early 

Chu- ■ ; ■ . ■..(1899)13. 

J. O. Hannay. 

YULTURES. — RVm for ‘ eagles ’ in Mt 24^8 and 
Lk 17^^. See Animals in vol. i. p. 65^. 


WAGES.— 1. <3^ dovLOP is the technical term for a I 
soldier’s pay, and occurs only in Lk 3^**. ‘ From a 

root TTCTT we get 6^f/ov, “cooked” meat, fish, 
etc., as contrasted with bread. Hence the com- 
pound 6^d3VLov {dip^o/ixaL, “to buy ”) = (!) provision 
money, ration money, or the rations in kind given 
to troops. (2) In a more general sense, “wages’” 
IT<*M'lv\'ii on Ro 6^^). In the time of 
J ulius Cmsar, a foot soldier received § of a denarius 
a day. This was increased by Augustus. John 
the Baptist bids the soldiers 'pr«»babl\- those en- 
gaged in police duty connecte«l 'riili : iio customs) 
abstain from adding to their wages by extortion 
through violence, threats, or false accusations. 

2. jj.L(rd6s is the ordinary term for wages, and is 
translated indifferently throughout the Gospels as 
* wages,’ 'reward,’ 'hire.’ The labourers in the 
themselves for a denarius a day (Mt 
2" , I : . , ■ was a fairly generous rate for such 
work (of. To 5^^). The denarius was equivalent in 
money value to O^d., and in ■ ■ ’ ' ■ . lue to 

about 2s. (see artt. ' Money,’ § ^ ■ j' I ^ Vol.] 

' Wages ’ in Hastings’ DB). 

The analogy of service and wages is freely used 
by Jesus in His teaching ; but it is not so much the 
receipt of wages that rules the thought as the 
quarter whence they come. The labourer is always | 
worthy of his hire, but Avhat that will be depends 
upon whether he is serving the world or God. The 
Pharisee is really the world’s hireling, and receives 
his wages from it, viz. honour, consideration, 

E ower, wealth, and not from God, whom nomiijnlly 
e serves (Mt 62 *s. But those p(‘y'-e(*ureo !<*r 
rightcoii-iH'"-’ sake (Mt-T*'. y " 

ob(‘»lii‘ucc i- unobtrusive 'uli-.'-', ■ ' " ■ 

those who help any of God’s servants and do 
them a kindness for His sake (10^^* Mk 9^), 
those who go beyond the world’s -('If-regarding 
way, and love their enemies, and do good and lend, 
hoping for nothing again (Lk 6®®, Mt 5*®"*®), are 
servants of the imseen Father. Their wages are 
not counted out to them in the world’s coin ; they 
receive the Father’s open 
gather fruit unto life eternal ^Mt d’** Jn 4*^). 

Jesus’ remark that the labourer is worthy of ms 
hire, or of his meat (Lk 10^ cf. Mt 10^®), pr^ably 
a quotation of a common proverb, is of a different 
order. It is an encouragement to His disciples to 
accept lu-pilalilv, in tlieir missionaiy journeys, 
from those to whom they have mmistered m 
spiritual enlightenment. 


Literature. — The vols. on ■ P 

Teachi7igy 178 ^ T- 

Griffith Jones, ’ r . ' . ■■ 

(1876)81, 427; ' r, .■ ..**■, ■ 


.'■)*( ■ -•» Bruce, Parabolic 

\. , - . m Life, p. 1; 

f Jesus (1905); Expos, i. iii- 


Richard Glaister. 

WAGGING.— See Gestures in vol. i. p, 646^ 

WAILING. — The expression of sorrow by loud 
cries is several times alluded to in the Gospels i 
Mt 2^® ‘ In Rama was there a voice heard ’ ,* Mt 
1117 ‘"We have mourned unto you’ (ef. Lk 23^^, 
Jn 16^®). The Jewish custom is ribiin-hjMily evi- 
denced from the OT (see esp. Jer 9 j m the 
(Gospels only two instances are detailed, one at 
the death of Jairus’ daughter, and the other at 
Christ’s death. On both of these occasions mourn- 
ing with loud cries is indicated (Mt 92 ® 'flute- 
players,’ 'tumult’; Mk5®8 'wailing’; Lk 23^7 ‘la- 
mented,’ iOp'fiPovv). The word used in Mk l.c, is 
d\a\d^€LP (cf. Ja 6^ dXo'Xd^eip, ' howl’). In most other 
places the word tr. 'wail’ or 'bewail’ is KbirreadaL, 
literally, to heat upon the breast, so that any oiitcrjr 
is inferred only. The phrase 6 KXavdpbs Kal 6 
^pvyiabs tQp 656pt(jjv was mrmerly tr. ' wailing and 
gnashing of teeth ’ only in Mt IS^^* ; but now the 

RV has brought these passages into line with the 
others where the same words occur, and correctly 
renders 'weeping.’ See also Mourning. 

T. Gregory. 

WALK. — 1. TepLirareXv. The passages in the 
Gospels where this word occurs may be classified 
as follows: (1) 'To move along leisurely on foot 
withoiri brT’r.,T’ It is used in this literal sense 
of oui- I. - ■ < Ki* by the Lake (Mt 4^® TreptxaT^v 
— the worus luliowing show tfiat the subject of 
His thoughts as He walked was the analogy be- 
tween Peter and Andrew’s present occupation and 
the work to which He was about to call them, that 
of ‘fiskers of men,’— Mk 1“ has the more ^vid 
rrapdyiav irapd, ' i ■».'.* s - b ig by ’ (RV , cf. LXX Ps 
128 (129)®) ; of 11:- Ih'r ; near Jordan, when His 
mien as He passed riveted 

of His walking on the sea (Mk 6 * Mt 14 ' , 
Jn 6 ^®— ^ttI tt)? eaXdaarjs in Mk. and Jn., irrl rw 
BdXaacrav in Mt.). 

‘The ifenitive points to the apparent solidity of the water 
under His feet (cf. Mk 647 the accusative to ^e 

. . , . . ■ < ■ (Swete, St. Mark, 130). Cf. LXX 

,1 . . , , , ; ■ 'Pays’ Itr'i 6<»>Atrarr,s, 38^® 

'TY’VYV Qa.7M(ra‘Y,g, U St 'ivvttrtv L^Certrcv ‘riotztrd'TYtrotg, Sir 245 gy /Safla 
S,kcirc-uy Particular OT events also form su|g;estive 

1 parallels : Ex 14^2 (cf. Ps 77i9- 20, Hab Jos 3^6, 2 K 28- 14. 
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Our Lord’s walking on the sea reveals Him as 
making material nature an instrument through 
which His interest in us is shown (Illingworth, 
Div. Immanence^ i 124), as coming to our aid across 
the troubled waters in which our conflict lies 
(Westcott, Characteristics . Mir.^ 15, 19), 

and -■ hvKh '.j us to the i-'-,- expressed in 

Ko S-'" i'h-- same word is used also of Peter’s 

walking on the sea (Mt 14^® TrepLeTrdrTjcrev irrl rd 
iidara), SO that it is incorrect to say that Peter 
merely * attempted ’ to walk on the water : the 
words imply that he made some progress in going 
to Jesus. By the invitation ‘ Come 1’ Jesus ex^ 
ressed His warm sympathy with Peter in his 
esire for closer fellowship with Him, and gave a 
pledge that He would support him in the enter- 
prise of his faith. The cause of his temporary 
failure was his betaking himself again to hxs own 
resources after having committed himself to a 
course that involved full dependence on Christ’s 
strength. Then, after the grasp of our Lord’s hand 
had revived his faith, he Avas really enabled to 
carry through what he had undertaken, probably 
walking on the sea with Jesus in returning to the 
boat (cf. A. B. Davidson, Waiting upon God^ 241, 
250). Two texts, Jn 15® and Ph 4^^, show how we 
should apply this narrative to ourselves. TrepiTrareLv 
is also used : of men’s gait, whereby the blind man 
who was being gradually restored to sight recog- 
nized the true nature of the objects which he would 
otherwise have taken for trees (Mk 8^^ rods 

dp6pd)Trovs 6rc (hs d4v8pa opQ TrepLTrarovvras, ‘ I see 
men ; for I perceive objects like trees, walking’ ; cf. 
Jg 9^®; Swete, in loc.) ; of people’s v ..Iki.ig nvr- 
hidden graves (Lk 11^: see WOE) ; iU" : li-* -t : 
tCjp 6e\6pr(j)v TrepiTrar^Lv iv (rroXah (Lk 20‘*®l|Mk 12^ 
‘love to go in long clothing,’ AY; see Dress) ; and 
in the question with Avhich the Risen Lord began 
the conversation with His two disciples whom He 
joined on the road to Emmaus (Lk 24^“^ rives ol 
\6yoL . . . oOs dvTiSdWere . . . TrepLTrarovvres ; cf. 
Mk 16^^). 

( 2 ) Of those ■■ 'i-- J. ■I- 
the power of ■ ■„ : i- j. ‘ ■ \i v •_* M . 
9®, Lk 5^^). hlo passage in the ' Gospels is more 
character, or more persuasive of 
: r t of our Lord’s miracles of healing 

than this. He says to th ■ ■ ^ . ' * . ‘ ^ u, thy sins 
be forgiven thee’ ; and in ■ . ■ who cavil 

at this saying ‘may know that the Son of Man 
hath poAver on earth to forgive sins,’ He commands 
him, ‘Arise, take up thy bed, and walk,’ which 
w^, from their point of view, a harder thing for 
Him to sajr, because it could at once be proved 
whether His words had any effect. The miracle 
is thus an outward andAi-iblo of something 
greater than bodily healing : ii poiu; ■< to an inward 
and spiritual power, destructive of evil, now 
present among men. It is implied that disease is 
the physical effect of sin (cf. Jn 5 ^^), and W healing 
the one our Lord gives an evidence of His power 
to destroy the other (cf. 1 Jn 3®). He teaches that 
the perfect idea of redemption is realized in ‘ a 
redeemed soul in a redeemed body,’ and that He is 
come to deliver the entire personality of man, soul 
and body, from the dominion of evil (cf. Illing- 
worth, l.c. yi). ]Maii forgiven is enabled to ‘waflc 
and not faint’ (Is 40®^), and this looks forward to 
the time when ‘ the inhabitant of Zion shall not 
say, I am sick ; the people that dwell therein shall 
be forgiven their iniquity ’ (Is 33^^ cf- Rev 714 - 17 ), 
So of the impotent man at Bethesda ( Jn 5 ®* 

— a Sabbath miracle : the others being Mk 31 
and II, Lk 13^^ 14®, Jn 9^^) ; the lame who walk (Mt 
11® 1531 , Lk 722 - ctLXXIsSS^ Icrxdrare . . . ydvara 
TapaXeXvpL^vay also v.®; Ac 3® 14®); also of the 
daughter of J aims Avhom our Lord raised from the 
dead (Mk o'*® TrepLeTrarei, ‘ she began walking about ’). 


In all His raisings from the dead there was an 
immediate restoration of the bodily powers (Lk 7^®, 
Jn 11*^). 

(3) It is also used in a special sense of our Lord’s 
life of movement and unwearied activity. This 
use of TrepLirareiv is peculiar to St. John. In Jn IP* 
Jesus speaks in parabolic fashion, first of His 
having a full working day (cf. 9“*) of twelve hours, 
during which He walks in the light of life without 
fear of danger in the path of His heavenly Father’s 
will, and then of the coming on of the night of 
death, when walking, as regulated by present con- 
ditions, will be ended for Him ; because it is His | 
enemies’ ‘ hour,’ coinciding with that permitted to 
‘the power of darkness’ (Lk 22®®; cf Jn 13®^; 
Plummer, St. LuTce, 513 ; Camb. Bib. St.^ John, 230). 

Jn 6®® ‘many went back,’ koX odKin i^er aiirov xepte- 
Trdrovv ; the last words picture His journeying.', to 
and fro, in which they had been in the habit of ac- 
* ■■■ ■ . -’y-r r Him on foot, and hearing His teaching. 

! • sense: Jn7^ ‘ walked in Galilee, for he 

would not walk in Jewry ’ ; 10®® walking in the 
Temple (‘ut insuadomo,’ Beng. ; cf. Mk 11®^) ; 11®^ 
‘walked no more openly among the Jews.’ This 
use of repLirareLv is also found in Rev 2^ of our 
Lord’s life of activity in His exalted state : ‘ walketh 
in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks,’ as if 
journeying forth by the circular route which, after 
traversing all the Churches mentioned, returns to 
Ephesus (Ramsay, Letters to the Seven Churches, 
‘Letter to the Ciiurch in Ephesus,’ Introduction). 

It is likewdse used by our Lord of Peter’s working 
life (Jn 2D® xeptexdreis 5xou ijdeXes, as when he 
had said to his fellow-disciples, ‘I go a fishing,’ 
V.®), and of the life of the redeemed (Rev 3* r-epi- 
Trar^jcrovcrL fier^ ijuiod iv XevKOLS ; cf. Zec 3*‘ '^), which 

is thus suggestively ■ ■ ■ ■ b ^ - a life of action 

^ .--'thpuritj .1 !• :l ■ . 

*1' ■ and behave in . i;\ i< nl;ir iiuiismi r.’ 

‘to pursue a particular coni' r' «»i I'it'': MuP'j'ie 
only passage in the Synoptic Gospels, where xepi- 
Trarejv is used in this sense — ‘why walk not thy 
disciples Kard r^v TrapddocrLV rQv Trpec^vripuov^ ; Kard 
indicating coi^foruiit v with a standard [as in Ro 
8^ 141 ®, 2 Co h}-‘ 3, Fpli 22 ; Win. -Moult. 500]. np^q 
in Rabbinical language is ‘ the rule by which meii 
must walk’ cf. Swete, in loc. ; see Tradi- 

tion), Jn 8 ^ 2 ^ where the condition of ‘not walking 
in darkness ’ ( = ignorance and self - deception, 
narrowness, joylessness, and death) is stated to be 
our ‘following the Light of the world,’ Jesus our 
Sun (cf. 119, Ps 271 , Is 92 42® 60^9* 2 ®, Mai 42 ), whose 
rising is the signal to awake and work (Eph 5^^*, 

He ^®), and whose movement as He mounts to 
attain His perfect day is a call to progress in 
righteousness and love (Ps 19®, Pr 4^®, Pn 3^*). St. 
Paul ■! ‘his figure: he who follows the 

Light <»;■ ■■■,.- becomes himself ‘light in the 

Lord’ (Eph 5®- 9, l Th 5®). Cf. Jn 12®® (‘fides non 
est deses sed agilis in luce,’ Bengel. So also is love, 

1 Jn 29-11). 

trepi^ccrm is used of the conduct of life ; Aquila, • : ■ 1 M .■ ■ M 

(TVV ru $su, where LXX has Sv^ipicrTvicrt I(r I- 
LXX2K20S, Psll9(128), Pr820,Ecll9. St. Paul r- - ... 
in the ethical sense thirty times, and it is found in this sense 
!•» -'iM ■ - Fn -■ . - ■ \ i.i P" . !.‘ '1 the Pastorals. He has also 
" '■'* ' ■' ' ■ " ■ ■■ ■ ■■3 not found in the Oospels 

(o-TMzety, ‘to march in file’). This word ‘may imply a more 
studied followii^ of a prescribed course than TiJiTai-Erv* (Ellir-. 
on GalW). Compare with the passages in St. John’s Gospel, 
lJnl 6.7 26.n, 2 Jn4 3 Jn3.4 ’ 

2, TTopedea-dat is used in the same sense as xept- 
wareiv (3) in Lk 13®® ‘ I must walk to-day, and to- 
morrow, and the day following’; ‘I must go on 
my way,’ BV. ‘The duration of my course is 
ordained by God, and no power on earth can 
shorten it ’ (cf. Jn ll®*- ; Burkitt, Gosp. Hist, and its 
Transmission, 95). It is used in the same sense as 
TTepiTrareiv (4) in Lk 1® (‘ walking in aU the command- 
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inents and ordinances of the Lord blameless ’) ; cf, 
LXX Pr 10''^ (with Barrow’s Sermon) 14^, Mic 6® 
Tropei^ecrdcLL fMercL Kvplov deou crov, ‘ to walk liumblv with 
thy God,’ AV and BV. 

3. dL^pxecrOaL, ‘ to pass through ’ : Mt 12^® (|| Lk 
11-^) ‘walketh through ^ -1 ■ ’ ‘passeth 

through,’ BV (cf. Ps lOdv-cTy j. 'Apart from 
humanity,^ evil powers have only an empty, unpro- 
ductive existence ; ar d . they lie in wait 

continually for the ■■■■■ ■■ return to the 

world of men, and . ' r abode there’ 

(Martensen, Dogmatics, 196). 

", Com, on St. Mark\ A, B. Davidson, 

' ' ' ' . H. J owett, Thirsting fc ’ ^ , 

■ _ Immanence; WestcoU, 

‘ ' ■ Hatch and Redpath, Concordance to 

the AAA. James Donald. 

WALLET (RV tr. of Tr^^pa, Mt lO^o etc. ; AV 
^ scrip ’)^ — This corresponds to the hell haro%m, 
or yallmt,^ of 1 S 17^° (see, however, H. P. Smith, 
Samuel, in loc.). It is a bag made of partially 
tanned kid-skin, bound by a strap round the waist, 
or slang from the shoulder. In it the shepherd 
carries his supply of provisions when going with 
the flock to distant pasture. The coarse loaves of 
the country, olives, and dried fruit form the staple 
diet, with an occasional lump of cheese. The 
wallet, however, serves the purpose of the boy’s 
pocket among ourselves, and often contains a 
curious assortment of articles. The AY ‘scrip’ 
appears in our literature with the same meaning. 
Milton {Comus, line 626) speaks of the shepherd’s 
‘ leathern scrip ’ in which are carried ‘ simples of a 
thousand names ’ (cf. Shakespeare, As Vote Like It, 
Act iii. sc. 2). Setting out on a journe;^^, the 
Syrian peasant carries a wallet well furnished, 
which he opens for refreshment as he rests by the 
way, or in the shelter of the khan at nightfall. 
Christ’s Apostles were to go unencumbered on 
their special mission (Mt 10^^ Mk 6®, Lk 9® 10^), 
trusting to lio-]iii}diiy, and the providing care of 
their Master. '' But, as an ■. ■ provident 
forethought is to be comme J.-. ,. 

W. Ewing. 

WAR (TrdXe/xoj). — ^As the Gospels record the story 
of Christ, whose mission was to bring ‘peace on 
earth and goodwill to men,’ the references to war 
are not numerous. But St, Luke has three refer- 
ences well worthy of attention. — 1. In Lk 3^^ ‘the 
soldiers ’ {crrparev6fievoL, RYm ‘ soldiers on ser- 
vice ’) consult John the Bai5tist. It is not pos- 
sible to say who the soldiers were, or in vmat 
cxi.<‘«liih)ii I hey were engaged, but they were not 
Ihnii.ni -oMior-, or any part of the force of Herod 
An tip! I' ji;:Miri-i hi- ’ fisther-in-law Aretas, since 
the 1 1 1 1 ; ; r rr 1 1 .(■ i ^w( 11 erod Antipas and Aretas 

had iii-i (h-\ cKpj-c-I tiicii. — 2. In Lk 14®^ (where He 
is eni'iin ing i!io grsi'-al lesson that we should not 
undertake what we have neither the strength nor 
the will to achieve, or enter upon His service unless 
we are prej^ared, if necessary, to sacrifice life itself) 
our Lord draws attention to the action of a king in 
calling a council of war. Possibly there is here 
a historical allusion to the war between Herod 
Antipas and Aretas (Jos. Ant. xviii. v. 3). — 3. In 

* Edersbeim compares cerbain Rabbinical ordinances which 
laid down that no man mi^ht go on the Temple Mount wiih 
his staff or with shoes, or with his scrip, or with money tied to 
b.iin ill In'- piir-e. Whatever he might wish to coniribute must 
be ean-:- d in liis hand, possible to indicate that the money 
about him was exclubivcly lor an immediate sacred purpose. 
He suggests that, for similar reasons, Jesus transferred these 
very - l i '1 o disciples v/nt-n < ruag<-d in Oui s(Tv;.'‘t (if 

the r- •' ’I':' !.■>. jh' 1 '■n\s tho clircep'on of Ml uih Then 
meau : * Om- ■, s'line spirit and inanror a^. you would lo 

the T('inplc .scr\ i(*fs, and tear nol, “i-ir iiie uorKman i-.A\_orTliy 
of h’- meal.” In (nhcrwonR: T.( i ihi'* ncu T<‘ni])lo -erxiee be 
your only ibouirM, undi riakinir, and c‘nr(,‘ ’ Tcniple, eic. 
P- 42 ). 


Lk 19^ our Lord shows His familiarity with the 
history of warfare when He prophesies that the 
enemy will cast up a bank (ydpa^) or a trench 
round Jerusalem. This prophecy w^as literally 
fulfilled forty years afterwards, w^hen Titus sur- 
rounded Jerusalem with a palisaded mound and 
w^all of masonry [agger and vallum). 

Jesus seems to have recognized w’-ar as rising 
from the nature of man and the constitution of 
society ; but as His teaching lays hold upon nations, 
the methods of war become less barbarous, and w^e 
have good cause to anticipate a time, and to work 
for it, when ‘ nation shall not lift up s\vord against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more.’ 
While, therefore, Jesus Christ did not condemn 
war in the abstract, the whole spirit of Chi-i-tiiinity 
is against it (see Hastings’ DB, art. ‘ W'ar'). 

Coll. A. Macdonald. 

WASTE. — The idea of waste is presented in the 
Gospels in two figures. (1) The first of these 
appears in the word diaerKopTri^oj, which indicates the 
scattering of one’s possessions. It is the act of the 
man who, like the Prodigal, makes ‘ducks and 
drakes’ of his goods (Lk 15^®), or, like the Unfaith- 
ful Steward, squanders his master’s property (Lk 
101). 

(2) The second word is awdAeta, w^hich denotes 
the doing to death of that which should have re- 
mained to enrich € ^ ‘"v life. Judas thought 

that the pouring : ' ointment upon the 

head of Christ was aTr^Xeta (Mt 26® H). In his opinion 
it was waste, because the price of it might have 
been added to his bag, and might have remained 
to enrich himself (Jn 12®). It was put to a use 
which did not commend itself to him, and this 
seemed to the man in whose heart the love of a 
once accepted Master had now been usurped by the 
money with which he had been entrusted, a loss of 
something like ‘ three hundred pence’ (Mk 14®). It 
is \c'*\ that Christ used the word, which 

Jtj-!;.' i*.,*. fippli' d to Mary, of Judas himself. So 
far wrong was he that Mary had rendered an ever 
memorable act of devotion. The true ‘ waste ’ was 
in himself ; he was the ‘ son of waste ’ (6 vlbs r^y 
dTTtjXeias, Jn 17^^). See art. Judas Iscariot in 
vol. i. p. 909^. W. W. Holdsworth. 

WATCH.— 1. The noun ‘watch’ in the Gospels 
represents (1) KovcrrocSla (Lat. custodia) in Mt 27®®*®® 
28^^ AV (‘guard’ RV). This word, which is said 
to have been the technical term for a company of 
60 men, is used here to describe either the Roman 
soldiers, whom the chief priests and Pharisees ob- 
tained from Pilate, or the Temple guard, which 
lie reminded them they already had and could 
employ to protect the sepulchre from being rifled. 

(2) ^vkaK'f], where it denotes the divisions of the 
night either into 3 (Jewish and Greek ; cf. Lk 
12 ^ (?)*) or 4 (Roman ; cf. Mk 13^) parts. The 
word in this sense occurs [a) in the account of our 
Lord’s M'alking ujam the Lake of Galilee, which 
was ‘ at the fourth watch,’ i.e. just before dawn 
(Mt 14^®, Mk 6^®) ; [h) in His remarks i^on the 
nn(-( rljiiidy and unexpectedness of the Presence 
V-:;, » ..7, the Son of Man (Mt 24^, Lk 12®®). 

(3) ‘<f>vXaK'g in an active sense, denoting a watching 
or keeping watch (Lk 2®). 

2. ‘ Watch ’ as a verb . — The duty of constant 
watchfulness [yprjyopelv) and vigilance (d7/>u7rj'eii/) is 
insisted upon by our Lord in two main connexions : 
(a) in regard to the particular, immediate need for 
it on the night of the Betrayal (Mt 26®®* Mk 
1484.38)^ and (6) in regard to the general attitude of 
disciples Avho await their Lord’s Return (Mt 
2442. 43^ ]y[k 13®®- ®4- ®7, Lk 12®’* 3® 21®®). 

* It is not unlikely that in this case the fourth watch is not 
named, simply because the return is not likely to he so longf 
delayed. So Meyer, Alford, Bruce, etc. 
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As to the general attitude or frame of mind in 
which the Church is bidden by her Lord to look for 
His coming, the burden of His teaching is that ours 
must be the steadfast, active readiness of dutiful, 
trusty servants, who are not afraid of being caught 
idle or in mischief, when the Master appears and 
reveals His welcome, though awful presence. 

C. L. Feltoe. 

WATER {fjdojp), — For an Eastern country, Pales- 
tine {excei)t in the Negeb and the districts which 
are desert) has a fairly abundant supply of water. 
It is described as ‘ a land of brooks (torrent- valleys), 
of fountains and depths, that spring out of the 
valleys and hills’ (Dt 8*^). It is a matter of dispute 
whether the climate has changed since OT times. 
The rainy season is in winter, from November to 
March, when the rains are generally heavy. At 
other times there are only occasional snowers. 
‘The former rain and the latter rain’ (Dt 11^^) 
come about the autumn and spring equinox respec- 
tively. The rainfall on an average is from 25 to 
30 inches in ordinary seasons (the average rainfall 
in England is less than 30 inches), but there are 
times of drought which cause great loss and suffer- 
ing. In Galilee the water supply is much greater 
than in Judsea. The storage of water is much 
more imperfect than in former times. In many 
places the ruins of artificial tanks, pools, and 
aqueducts are visible. The chief waters which are 
referred to in the Gospels are those of the Sea of 
Galilee and the river J ordan. 

Water is frequently mentioned in the Gospels 
(most instances arc foimd in Jn. ), both in its literal 
and figurative meanings. 1. Literally: e,g, ‘Jesus 
went up straightway out of the water’ (Mt 3^*^ || 
Mk 1^®) ; ‘ Send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip 
of his finger in water’ (Lk 16^^) ; ‘ John was baptiz- 
ing in iEnon, near to Salim, because there was 
much water there’ (Jn 3^). The water of the pool 
of Bethesda (Jn 5^'^) was supposed to have cura- 
tive powers. Part of v.^ (‘waiting for the moving 
of the waters ’) and the whole of v.^ are now rejected 
by critical editors. The moving of the water was a 
natural phenomenon, the flow of the spring being 
intermittent. The who were sent to pre- 

pare for the ob-c'n oi the Passover were in- 
structed to look for ‘a man bearing a pitcher of 
Avater’ (Mk 14^^11 Lk 22^®). As water is usually 
carried by women in the East, the man bearing the 
pitcher would easily be distinguished. It was per- 
haps a token arranged beforehand, so that the place 
of observance should not be known till the last 
moment. See also art. Pitcher. In Jn 19^ it is 
recorded that at the crucifixion of Jesus one of the 
soldiers pierced His side with a spear, and forth- 
with there came out blood and water ; see art. 
Blood and Water. 

2. The figurative use of water in the Gospels is 
varied. It is a symbol (i. ) of the moral cleansing 
of life in ro])cn lance. ‘I baptize you with water 
unto repentance ’ |Mt 3^b Mk 1®, Lk 3^®, Jn ; 
(ii.) i' - i. I ■* .. ■'*. ■■■■> ■.■ in connexion with the 

new -r:- ■ i.' its significance is un- 

certain, ‘ Except a man be born of water and spirit 

05aroj Kal 7n/ei5/4aros), he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God’ (Jn 3®). The phrase ‘water and 
spirit’ has been regarded as an instance of hen- 
diadys, and interpreted as ‘spiritual water’ (Neil, 
Figurative ' ■’ Bible). Others take it 

as referring ■ ■■ ; -i of John, and as indicat- 
ing that icp-mfjiru c L iin essential factor in the 
new birth vol. iii. p. 318). It has 

also been interpreted as referring to the sacrament 
of baptism. This is the most ancient and general 
view. Wendt and others, however, regard the 
words Gdaros Kal as a ■ ■' ' '* interpolation 

{Gospel according to St. .). This is the 
most probable conclusion, unless the words are 


interpreted as referring to the baptism of John 
unto repentance ; see Expos. Times, vol. xv. p. 413. | 

(iii.) Water is also used as a symbol of innocence : 

‘ Pilate took water, and washed his hands before 
the I i:ihi::id-'. I am innocent of the blood 

of this just person ’ (Mt 27^"*). (iv. ) As a sign of 
lu)<;])itality or respect (see Gn 24^^ 43-'*}. Jesus said to 
t'imon tlic Pharisee, ‘ I entered into thy house, thou 
gavest me no water for my feet’ (Lk7**). (v.) At 

the supper in the upper room (Jn 13^''*'^) the water 
for the feet had not been provided. The disciples 
had not noticed the omission, or they were each un- 
willing to undertake the servile duty. Then ‘ Jesus 
riseth from supper, and laid aside his g;irmciii - ; and 
took a towel, and girded himself. \i‘h‘r ilun, he 
oureth water into a bason, and began to wash the 
isciples’ feet’ (Jn 13*-®). The ordered detail of 
the narrative is an indication of the profound im- 
j)ression which the action of Jesus had made upon 
the Evangelist. The act was full of -■-mVi' .sm- 
It was a symbolic service. It taught 1 '■ i ■ ■ ■ , i < . p i . ‘ - 
the duty of humility, and the need of daily cleans- 
ing from the daily defilement of sin. (vi. ) In His 
conversation with the woman of Samaria, Jesus 
linked the water Avhich she sought at the well with 
the living water which He alone could give. He 
uses it as a symbol of eternal life, the blessings of 
the gospel in their satisfying and permanent power 
of good (Jn 4^^"*®). (vii.) On the last day of the 
feast Jesus stood in the Temple and cried, ‘ If any 
man thirst, let him come unto me and drink. He 
that believeth in me, as the scripture saith, out of 
his belly shall flow rivers of living water’ (Jn 7®'^^*)* 
The Evangelist interprets Ih*' mhol : ‘ This spake 
he of the S^pirit, which the'i v i\\» Ii I'riii-v « - i on him 
should receive : for the Bfoly Spirit was not yet 
given; because Jesus was not yet glorified’ (v.'*^*’)* 
The accuracy of the interpretation has been doubted 
(Wendt, Teaching of Jesits, vol. i. p. 256 n.). 

( viii. ) It is also used as a symbol of the smallest 
service : ‘ Whosoever shall give unto one of these 
little ones a cup of cold water only in the name of 
a disciple, verily 1 say unto you he shall in no 
wise lose his reward’ (Mt y Mk 9**). It is pos- 
sible to punctuate the sentence so that it reads ‘ a 
cup of cold water only’ or ‘only in the name of a 
disciple.’ But the first is greatly to be preferred. 

LiTERi r - . • ^ pp. 25-20 ; Robinson, BRP 

i.342f.;** ; ■ ■■ ni. [lOOS] 21211; art. ‘ Water’ 

in Hasti h I >.450; ’Neil, Figurative Lein- 

guage m • r. : : vol. iii. [1892] p. 318, vol. vi. 

[i896]p. \ . . John Reid. 

WATERPOT {ij^pla, freq. in LXX for ns Gn 24^*, 

Jg 7^®, 1 K 17^2 1833^ Ec 12®).—!. Jn 2«*7 Udivai 
iidplai KeljaevaL . . . ye/iLa-are rhs iidplas Udaros. The 
stone valerpois in Rabbinic writings) were 

placed <mr-ido tlie ■■ ■ ■ ’ ■ ■ ■■■.." -r the washing 
of the hands befor( ,■ i ■■ ■ ■ . as well as of 
the vessels used (cf. Mk 7^"*, Mt 15^ Lk 11®®). ‘ For 
such an occasion the family would produce or 
borrow the largest and handsomest stone vessels 
that could be procured ’ (Edersheim, LT i. 357). 

The view of Westcott, first put forth in 1859 in 
a note to his Characteristics of the Gosp. Mir. (p. 

14), and afterwards stated more fully in his Com. on 
St. John (37, 38), that it was not the water in tliose 
vessels that was changed into wine, but the water 
which the servants drew from the source after 
having filled the vessels, has commended itself to 
many students of the Gospels. But it has not 
superseded the traditional view, which must be 
acknowledged to have in its favour the first im- 
pression produced on the minds of readers of the 
narrative in all ages, — a fact of great weight. 
Readers in general have understood that the 
number and rapacity of the vessels were stated 
immediately before the command to fill them^, in 
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order to convejr the idea that their entire contents 
were changed into wine (Dods, Expos. Gr. NT i. 
704), and also that the clause ‘ they filled them up 
to the brim’ was added in order to exclude all 

; «i;';-lcion of collusion (Trench, Mir. 104, 

ii u-r ; Such are the principal objections 

to Westcott’s view, which, however, must not be 
hastily pronounced to be inadmissible, or even 
iin])robii,ble. When the arguments in its favour 
are caretully v. <L'hcc. the balance seems to lie 
almost equal ikm v ci-ii ii and the ordinary view. 

(i.) ‘ It is unlikely that water taken from vessels of purifica- 
tion should have been employed for ;i -I ■■■ • i*acle.’ 

This argument holds good ■ ' i "■ 'had 

already been partially or ■ < ; pouring water on 

the hands of the guests • : , (ii.) The w ords 

‘ Draw out now^* etc., are perhaps most naturally understood to 
mean that the same action of drawing water from the source 
was to be carried on as before, hut that the water so drawn 
was now to have a different destination. In like manner v.9 
seems to I'l. : I r ..‘i - who had drawn the water had 

borne it, i .-i -K ir- vord, straight from the source 
to the ruler of the feast. It may, however, be argued that the 
vuv may equally well mean, ‘Now that the m-. . / t ' 

bear from them to the ruler of the feast v " r- < . ■ ‘ 

which he would fill the cups of the guests, Meyer, in toe.). 
(iii.) Though it would be hazardous to say that the words ot 
to vhup in V.9 render it probable that (also from 
the source) is to be understood after ac.vTXy,a-a,Ti in v.^^, it may 
yet be stated that is frequently used of the drawing of 

water (cf. Gn Is 123, jn 47.18), but rarely of the 

drawing of wine, so that on the whole the use of the word is in 
favour of Westcott’s view.* (iv.) It is suggested that this view 
i- n 'n . with the symbolical and spiritual character 

orinemirj, 'I .« . r i' '■!' ' ■} --a ■» ’’ ’ : ^ a 

by which •)■ 'I.- “ « <111 - . T" ■:!*-' .1 ( \' ^ 

with ■’ .1 ■ r \ii'' ! ri! . ■' the ‘sign,’ and pointed to the fulfilling 
of th« l.'i . ( !. - '■}■ At the command of Jesus ‘ they filled 

them up to 'the brim."’ This may have been designed to show 
that the preparation of the Law was now complete. It had 
reached its high-water mark, if we may so speak. The number 
and capacity of the vessels, and their being utilized for ‘ the 
purifying of the Jews,’ may thus be regarded as providentially 
ordered d- signed to bring out the significance 

of Jesus’ ii' : in i:- to the Law. The vessels were filled 

and then left as they stood, while the water which the servants, 

in obedience to Jesus’ word, drew from the source was carried 
past them and delivered to the ruler of the feast, who on 


‘jar’ is derived). Her leaving her waterpot was 
not, as some say, because her faith in Christ made 
her forget the purpose for which she had originally 
come, but because it impelled her to announce her 
discovery of Him to others without delay; and 
in her haste to return to Syehar -with the news, 
she did not choose to be encumbered with her 
heavy waterpot, which could he fetched at any 
time. 

Literature. — Westcott, Characteristics of the Gosp. MiradeSf 
and Com. on St. John; Edersheim, LT; Dods, EGT ; Dic- 
tionaries of the Bible ; Lane, Modern Egyptians. 

James Donald. 

WAY. — The term ‘ way ’ is used in the OT and 
NT in a great variety of senses, physical (see art. 
Roads) and moral. Any good concordance will 
show the frequency of the word and the range of 
its application. Jesus calls Himself ‘the Way.’ 

‘ I am the way, the truth, and the life ; no man 
cometh unto the Rather, but by me’ (Jn 14^). In 
the remarkable interview in which this passage 
occurs, the subject of conversation was the goal of 
life, the ultimate destiny of the little company. ^ ‘ I 
go to prepare a place for you.’ The declaration 
was an enigma. Thomas and Philip gave expres- 
sion to the perplexity of the rest. ‘ We know not 
whither thou goest, and how can we know the 
way ? ’ The w%ither is (1) union with God, (2) the 
Father’s home, and as a corollary, (3) holiness. 
But the way to the end — what is it ? ‘I am the 
way.’ As if He said, ‘ Through me, through what 
I have done, through what I have been teaching, 
through what I am about to do.’ They had for- 
gotten, or not understood, that He was the In- 
carnate Word, that He and the Father were one, 
and that He was ti His life for them; 

but when they <Ibi' iiiiu'^r'i. nd these things then 
they would know the way. In He 10^®- the blood 
of Christ seems to be the way : ‘ Having there- 
fore, brethren, boldness to enter into the holiest 


feisting it said to the bridegroom, ‘Thou hast kept the good l^y the hlood of Jesus, by a new and way 

wine until now.’ Full justice, it may be argued, is thus done he hath consecrated for us. Those who 

believe in Christ _are < of the Way’ (Ac 9^ 19« 22*). 


to the spiritual import of the miracle, which was intended to 

represent that what the Law mth its elaborate cer^onial Q""-r , j T)«Tnacieus 

could not do, Jesus could now do for those unto whom He h^ Saul desired of the nigh priest letters to .^mascus 
, 1 . ‘ to them the true joy of salvation (cf- Ps 104=15, sMingoguos, that ii he found any that were 

^L^^*e Sd^a7a'’c“ven^^t 

temr by ^hich to describe the disciples in the 
it has been often disfigured by unlicensed fa-i “ '-> early Church. Among the orthodox Jews it was a 

<" • ■■ ■■■ term of contempt ; among the disciples of honour : 

i I ■ 1 •• -taken for had not Jesus claimed to be the Way? A 
• ■ i'. .■ ; ■■ b. ' _‘ e, asa leads to somewhere. Christ the new and 

■ • “■ -‘j ■' ■ ' ■; '.J living way leads to holiness, and heaven, and God. 

■ ’pts of r,, — TV TV,' T.'vicons of Cremer and Grimm-Thayer, 

: ■ ■ 1 ■ . ■ « ! ‘ .r' ' i . t IS an . _ i.-. ., /■ i v 118941 450 ff. : Paget, Christ the Way 

• I- ' ■ !■-■ ■ * ■ ■■ ■ ■ R. Leggat. 

,cle of the loaves and the twelve baskets of \ • '■ 

'*'***■. . , . - • . ,vi Tbc WAYSIDE.— Two blind men sat hy the -wayside 

Kev ovv T7]V t^plav avrijs v 7vyv The , - Jesus left Jericho on His way to Jeru- 

3 woman of Samaria was one of those gosoi They had probably taken their 

3d clay which are stiU m use m the . . . ’ ^ the city where several paths 

3h axe earned upon the head or on have heL planted with trees. 

Enfi^c. B%U. 1. 887, m. Avnin in the parable of the Sower, some of the 

; ; Lane, Mod. Egypt%ans , i. 187 | > | wayside’ (Mt IS^), i.e. along the 

3 attention to the word oarmA or seed feU »y Yst) where the w,is so hard 

vater-pitcher. from which our word by it. .I.-n- ..-m- His own 

O'Vc-o, Cambridge, has favoured interpretation of the parable. 'I, 

I'.i'j-'IO'I ontheuseof Ido . r heart men do not nnderstand the 

Lh(i lolloping from » ■. »i !’■:< ncuiM s geed on a drumhead ; and then (2) the fowls ox tne 
00 , . . . 'I’-' ^ g^i^. eenie and devour it. Hearts worn hard by 

of '^e; mis', selfishness and worldliness do not give entice to 
s.SeiMtanoe. It was possibly slanpr. and the tjje Di-vdne truth, and the truth there « 

used by *^i<' M( viiridriiiTi ’M-iters as a slang either rr.MiiipIrfI nnrl destroyed by caies and 
•ecently <ii--^-rod M< Lxietie- t lu‘(: nuny by the host of passing 

■i..> . Vi. s O' ■ r ‘rakmg m the shekels ). anxiexie , . j LeGGAT. 

) ! ■ ; because in Theocntus thoughts. ^ EiiGCrA 


compare the miracle of the loaves and the twelve baskets of 
fragments that were left. ^ ^ , rr-u 

2. Jn 4^® d(f>^K€P odv T^v {/dplav a^T7)S tj yvvrf, The 
waterpot of the woman of Samaria was one of ^h^e 
jars of sun-dried clay which are still in use m the 
lEast, and which are carried upon the head or on 
the shoulder {Encyc. Bihl. i. 887, m- 38p ; Lma 
and Booh, 576 ; Lane, Mod. EgypUans^ i. 187- 
188, who calls attention to the word garrah or 
jarrah for a water-pitcher, from which our word 

*Dr. Giles of linnnii-iil Cambridge, hasjavoiu^d 

the writer with rlu- i'. i' jt ’K'' i on the use of ^ 

oi -drsiw ’ oor %siTo,or xsirn-t". T 

fxpucucl) evcepl ihe lolloping from » ir!i-'|‘ i »-t 

V . '.K ■ .i' oiff, BovXotAtvoif sr/e/v iNbnnU..-. / ff'd; ■ ■ J- 


,, , . ^'if • .1 .« oTa-t BouXopims sr/e/v < M' hk k-.-. '/'C'.- 

T-' ' 'l‘ poets have so much to ^y of 

apparently, is the sole instance. It was possibly slang 
ve?b is certainly used, by 




The usrfor Xe i .1 - ■ = >cause in Theocntus 

X 13 occurs the proverb m ortoco a.vvxiis (like our 
SornetS neSref NT times would be useful, but I cannot 
discover that it occurs in the Papyri.’ 


WEALTH.— 1. The Gospels differ from e^h 
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other very considerably in their contributions to 
tiie subject of wealth. The Gospel of Jn. con- 
tributes scarcely anything. Such Avords as 7rXoi5crtos, 
ttXojtos, TrXoureLv, Orjaavpos, dTjcravpi^eiv do not occur 
in it ; and is found only in 12®* ®*® and 13^®. 

Mk. contributes little— only and a few charac- 
teristic touches in the narrative of the Rich Young- 
Ruler and the discourse following upon it, as for 
instance 10^'^. It is to Mi. and iA. that we are 
indebted for practically all the teaching in the 
Gospels on this subj ect. And the i n a tori al " 1 1 1 >1 i < m 1 
by them is specially rich. But it is not uniform. 
There is a contrast between the teaching on wealth 
in Lk. and that in Mt. Lk. has preserved a series 
of utterances of our Lord, which on the face of 
them seem hostile to wealth and partial to poverty. 
These consist partly of sayings peculiar to Lk. and 
partly of sayings common to Lk. and Mt., but 
having in Lk.’s version a sense apparently less 
favourable to Avealth. The folloAAung sayings re- 
garding AA^ealth ■ d' ' ' ■ Lk. : 4^^ 024.26 

J 213-21 1412 - 14. 33 . ■ . : following are iUus- 

trations of sayings common to Mt. and Lk., but 
Avith an bias against Avealth in Lk.’s 

version of . iiii'n : M . 5^, cf. Lk 6^® ; Mt cf. Lk 
1233 . ]v[t 5^^ cf. Lk ; Mt cf. Lk IS^^ ; in 
the parable of the Marriage Feast (Mt 22^-^^) it is 
the ‘good and bad’ Avho are ' ■ ’ *■ from the 
higliAvays, in the parable • ■ ■ Supper 

(Lk 14^'3"24) it is the ‘ poor and maimed and blind 
and lame.’ 

Because of these differences the Gospel of Lk. 
has been charged Avith Ebionism (Avh. see). It 
has been said that it preaches the sinfulness of 
wealth and the merit of poverty. By some this 
characteristic is taken to be a faithful reproduction 
of the spirit and teaching of Jesus ; by others it is 
attributed to Lk. or to his sources, or to the influ- 
ence of the sub-Apostolic period to which, by 
them, this Gospel L But before the 

Gospel of Lk. is >■. w'im a bias against 

wealth and in favour of poverty, certain facts, 
pointing to a different conclusion, have to be taken 
account of. In the first place, what might be con- 
strued as proofs of Ebionism are to be found in 
some of the other Gospels also. The strongest 
saying of J esus against Avealth, ‘ It is easier for a 
camel to go through a needle’s eye than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God,’ is recorded 
byMt. (19^^) and Mk. (10^®) as well as by Lk. (18-®). 
So also are the incidents of Peter and Andrew, of 
J ames and J ohn, and of Matthew or Levi leaving 
all to folloAv Jesus (Mt 4 ^ 3-22 99 ^ II 6-20 2 ^ Lk 

gii. 27. 28 p Baptist’s ascetic 

manner of life (Mt 3% Mk 1®). It is to Mt. that we 
are indebted for the record of the -nying-. ‘Lay 
not up for yourselves treasures upon the earth’ 
(6^3), and ‘The poor h ■ ‘ -on.-. iM’.io.. pvendicd to 
them’ (31®). In Mt t • ML i ' i-- repre- 

sented as using the phrase ‘the deceifcfulness of 
riches,’ — words not recorded by Lk. ; and it is Mt. 
and Mk., not Lk., Avho have preserved the saying 
of our Lord in Avhieh He speaks of the blessedness 
of leaving lands (dypoj^s) for His sake (Mt 19^9, Mk 
10^9), Qn oLher liniMj. Lk. reports incidents 
and sayings the reverse 01 Ebionitic. In the par- 
able of the Rich Man and Lazarus recorded by him 
alone (16^9-3i)^ Abraham is in bliss as well as 
poor Lamrus. It is Lk. who tells of the women 
of position avIio ministered to Jesus of their sub- 
stance (8*^- 3). He alone records Jesus’ injunction 
to TTis flisciplcs, ‘He^ that hath a purse, let him 
take ib' (223*'). To him we owe the story of Zac- 
chfeus, a rich man who won Jesus’ commendation 
even though he ^ still retained half his wealth 
(19^‘*^9). And he, in common with the other Evan- 
gelists, speaks in terms of approval of another rich 
man, J oseph of Arimathsea (23®®"®®). At the same 


time it can scarcely be doubted that the promi- 
nence accorded in Lk. to the contrast between 
poverty and Avealth, and to sayings of our Lord 
which seem to favour the poor, indicates a deep 
interest on the part of the Avriter in the problem 
of Avealth and poverty. See Poor and Poverty. 

2. What, then, is the view of wealth ijresented 
in the Gospels ? What, in particular, is Jesus’ view 
of Avealth? (1) He assumes, though He noAvhere 
explicitly declares, the lawfuhiess of the jtossession 
of wealth. This is implied in such j)arahles as those 
of the Talents (Mt 25^^-®®), the Pounds (Lk 19^9"^^), 
and the Unjust SteAvard (Lk 16^'®), all of which deal 
Avith the uses of money, without any -b. ■ | r-.b., 
tion of its possession being indicated. ^ it is im- 
plied in His parting injunctions to His disciples 
(Lk22®®* 3®), and in the saying, ‘ Make to yourselves 
friends by means of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness ’ (Lk 16®), which also involve the possession and 
use of money. It is implied even in the demand 
which He made of the Rich Young Ruler and 
others to part with wealth (Mt 199^, Lk 12®® 
14®®), and in the exhortation, ‘ Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures upon the earth’ (Mt in each 
of these cases Jesus jip|)-Ml'-d to men to forego 
what He did not deny i!uir right. ‘He Avas 
pressing on them a moral choice, not establishing 
an economic law’ (Speer). The Avoes pronounced 
upon the rich anc i' • . (Lk iiave par- 

allels in the OT ^ • I" , V--- 2® ^ 8®), and are to be 
explained on the ground of the moral dangers of 

I AA^ealth as AA^ell as on the ground of the iu". 

of the pious poor by the rich. Nor is . ‘1 ■ s.'i*- ■»! 
Dives (Lk 16^9-31^ any proof that Jesus condemned 
the possession of Avealth as such. See Dives. 

(2) Jesus implies that wealth is the gift of God, 

This is the view of the OT (Ps 89^^ 5010 - 12. 14 ©tc.). 
And it is accepted by Jesus and illustrated in the 
]»nn5bl-‘- of the Taients (Mt 25^^"®®), the Pounds 
J.L M»--- ,, and the Foolish Rich Man (Lk 12^®'®^). 
In all these, gifts ar ‘ v...;ihli. 

are represented as ■ I'-i Ii\ ( .oii. Voil 

this is Avith regard to wealth 

in the ;li'- T Rich Man. The Rich 

Man’s Avealth came to him through the medium 
Avhich is most evidently at God’^ di-croi ion, mimcly, 
through his ground bringing forlli i>lenuriilly. 
The same truth is implied in ihe petition, ‘ Give us 
this day our daily bread’ (Mt Lk 11®), and in 
the sayings: ‘If God so clothe the grass of the 
field, which to-day is and to-niorroAv is cast into 
the oven, shall he not much more clothe you, 0 ye 
of little faith?’ (MtG®®, Lk 12®®); ‘ Your heavenly 
Father knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things. . . . All these things shall he added xxnto 
you’ (Mt 6®9-®®, Lk 12®®- 8’). And the descripilon 
of wealth as rh oKKbrpiov (Lk 16^9) seems to carry 
with it the idea that wealth belongs really to God, 
and is only lent or entrusted by Him to men. 

(3) Wealth, according to Jesus, is essentially 
subordinate good. It is characterized by Him' as 
i\6g(L<TTov (Lk 16^®) compared with -nirii uni 1nfcr<‘-l'.. 
It is too uncertain to he the goal life A* r G^-'- 
Inasmuch as it is something outside man and apart 
from him, the possession of it does not necessarily 
contribute to riches of character, but may, on 
the contrary, coexist with poverty of soul (Lk 
12 i 6 - 2 r 1418 . w Mt 22®- 6). Nor will tlie po-.-c-.boii of 
wealth compensate for the loss of the true lif(j iMu 
169®, Mk 8®«- ®7, Lk 99 ®). Life, in fact, in the highest 
sense of the term, is n larger and richer thing than 
mere possession of Avealtli (Lk 12^®* 93^ Mt 69®* 2®- 88) . 
and it is, to a considerable degree, independent of 
wealth (:Mt 69®- ®®- Lk 1292* 23 . i- 34 ), 

(4) Wealth is a Tmans, not an end. It is sub- 
ordinate to the great moral issues of life, and it is 
of value only in so far as it promotes the true 
purpose of life. It is a test and discipline of char- 




WEALTH 

af’ter. The getting, possessing, and spending of 
wealth develoj) qualities which survive death, and 
axe fraught with important consequences in the 
world to come. This view of wealth is presented 
in tlie parables of the Talents (Mt the 

Pounds (Lk 19^2-27)^ Poolish Rich Man (Lk 
the Unjust Steward and Christ’s comments 
on It (Lk 161-1*'^), Dives and Lazarus (Lk and 

111 the picture of the Judgment of Men (Mt 
In these passages wen,! Ih i:, regarded as a trust com- 
mitted by God to man, demanding in the possessor 
of it fidelity, watchfulness, and -r. 'ighL T,r‘]\ 
fulness in the administration ol ; i:»- i^i', - 
mammon prepares for greater and more serious 
responsibilities in the world to come, and contrib- 
utes to our V oil-being there (Lk ; but 

failure to use wealth aright entails loss and con- 
demnation (Lk 1010-13. i9-3i)\ On the other 

hand, we are taught in the parable of the Unright- 
eous Steward that as the Steward employed his 
lord’s wealth in securing for himself friends who 
would support him after he was deprived of his 
office, so we should administer the wealth com- 
mitted to us in such a way that it will contribute 
to our well-being in the world to come. 

As to how exactly this is to be done Jesus lays 
down no detailed rules, trusting rather to the 
impulses of the regenerate heart issuing in right 
action. Where love to God and love to man rule 
the life, wealth will be wisely administered. ‘ The 
cross of Christ is the solution of the social pro- 
blem ’ (Kainbli). At the same time, we are not 
left without hints and indications as to how one 
inspired by the enthusiasm of Christianity will 
deal with wealth. In acquiring wealth he will 
have regard to the rights and claims of his fellow- 
men as much as to his own (Mt 22^9 7^^ Mk 12®^, 
Lk 6®^). He will be sparing in his own personal 
expenditure, and will aim at simplicity of life 
(Lk 10^^* RVm). He will be mindful of the 
claims of relatives (Mk jjq contribute 

liberally in gifts and personal service for the 
advancement of God’s Kingdom, even at much 
sacrifice and inconvenience (Lk 21^"^ 8^'® 23®^"®®). 
Nor need the gift necessarily be justifiable on 
pixrely utilitarian grounds : it may be artistic- 
ally expressive of devotion and gratitude (Mt 
Mk U®-®, Jn 12^-8, Lk 7®®-®°). Such a one 
will also relieve the needs of his fellow-men_, either 
by nliii'-,Lii' ing or by personal ministration, or 
in sonic oiliox way suggested by circumstances 
(Mt 19®! 2581-^^ Mk Lk 6^ i28S 

1412-14 198^ Jn 1329)^ care, however, always being 
taken that ostentation or other wrong motives 
mar not the value of the gift or service (Mt 6^"^). 
And Jesus, by His commendation of Mary for 
her gift of costly spikenard (Mt 26®'^®, Mk 148-9, 
Jn iS®"®), and of the woman who was a sinner for 
a similar act (Lk 78®'®®), as well as by His presence 
at the marriage at Cana of Galilee (Jn 21-^^), and 
at feasts, and by Hi-; nppreciation of nature, seems 
to sanction expenditure of wealth in ministering 
not merely to the necessities of men, but also to 
their happiness through the gratification of their 
social instincts and their love of beauty. 

(5) But whilst Jesus implies the lawfulness of 
private possessions and gives «uidaiicc to the 
right use of them, He is at the same rune keenly 
alive to the perils attached to wealth ; and His 
recorded utterances contain many warnings with 
reference to them. This is the explanation of 
those sayings of His which seem on the first read- 
ing of them to condemn wealth and the possession 
of it. He characterizes money as * the mammon 
of unrighteousness’ and ‘the unrighteous mammon’ 
(Lk 169- not because money is evil in itself, but 
because the getting and possessing and spending 
of it are so apt to lead to unrighteousness. Again, 
VOL. II. — 52 
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He pronounces woe upon the rich and p- f-- -u.- 
(Lk not only because they were i'W> 

guilty of opjifc—ing the pious poor, but also be- 
cause their wealth exposed them to grave spiritual 
perds. And He indicates what some of these 
perils are. Wealth tends to delude a man as to 
his real worth, and to invest him with a facti- 
tious importance (Lk 12^8-9^). It tends to become 
a man’s god, and to oust the true God from His 
supreinacy in the heart (Mt 6®^, Lk 16^® 12i®-2i). 
The rich man is apt to trust in his riches, not 
in God, and to think that the possession of 
them insures him against adversity (Lk 12^®-2ij^ 
Wealth is also apt to make him forgetful of his 
indebtedness to God, and to lead him to regard 
God’s gifts to him as his own absolute posses- 
sions to do mth as he pleases (Lk Fur- 

ther, wealth has the tendency to deaden the 
possessor’s sense of spiritual need and his aspira- 
tions after spiritual good (Mt 13^, Lk 12^®*^^ 16^9"8h 
Mt 22®, Lk It tends also to limit the 

possessor’s thoughts to this present world and its 
interests, to the exclusion of higher things (Mt 
6^9-8^, Lk 1019-31^^ p-t ig come into con- 

flict with the demands of the Kingdom of God and 
to indispose to the acceptance of them (Mt 19^®'^®, 
Mk 1017-27, Lk 1818-27 957-b 1418-20^ Ut 22®). There is 
-.too, ’ * , '* ■ *. of sympathy 

.. -'ellow-men and selfish ignoring of their 
needs and claims (Lk 12i®'2i 10i9-3i). And, lastly, 
there is the danger of covetousness (Lk 12i®, Mt 
1322), wealth tending to breed the desire for more 
wealth (Lk 12i®‘2i), though this sin may beset those 
also who do not possess (Lk 12i8*i®). 

(6) These dangers, vividly realized by Jesus and 
greatly dreaded by Him, led Him to make use 
oci-}‘N\.»ir.L\ of language which^ interpreted liter- 
ally^ would seem to teach the of 

the possession of wealth with metnher'shijt ii" the 
Kingdom of God. Such are the W'oes pronounced 
on the rich and i-' * 'Lk6^*^), the conver- 

sation following ■; of the Rich Young 

Ruler (Mt 19^- Mk lO®®’®®, Lk 18®"- ®®), and the 
demand that whosoever would be His disciple 
must renounce all that he hath (Lk 14®®). These 
utterances are to be explair‘i*d ]»jn-(]y l>y the cir- 
cumstances of the age in whi'-h !1k\ v. iiv spoken. 
Jesus foresaw trouble and nr:! hir His fol- 
lowers. In the world they would have tribulation ; 
they would be hated of all men for His name’s 
sake. Hence, if they were to endure unto the end, 
it was necessary that they should hold property 
and friends and life cheap, ready to part with them 
for the sake of Christ (Mt lO®"-®®, Lk 14®®}. And 
this was specially incumbent on those who were to 
be the preachers and missionaries of the gospel 
(Lk 9®7-^, Mt 878-®®). Hence Jesus’ demand that 
those who would be Hi^ should renounce 

all that they had. And hence also the severe 
things He says regarding the rich. But these 
utterances are to he iiil'.-rpiotf'fl p^so in accordance 
with Jesus’ practice 01 (■inb(n,\ iii.!^ Hi- .i- b*- :*i 

bold, striking, pi* ! utterances ■.< ■ ..i'-'. 

fitted to am>i juim iior. He expresses Himself 
thus strongly in order to impress men in all ages 
with the extreme peril of wealth, and to admonish 
the rich that they should hold their wealth lightly, 
and be ready to sacrifice it if duty demands. 

IJui .TfSiH wc-m fiirilipr, and in one case at least demanded of 
un aspirant for et,rrnal life that he sell all and pfive to the j)Oor 
if he would have irea^nro in heaven (Mt ioU-22^ Lk 

This (Innand may have been made to make clear to 
the Young Man the inadequacy of his observance of the Divine 
law, and especially the shallowness of his love for his neighbour. 
But more probably it w as made in accordance with the principle, 
laid down elsewhere by Jesus, that w'hatever interests or relation- 
ships conflict with a man's spiritual well-being and with the claims 
I of God’s Kingdoiii should be sacrificed, e^'en though in them- 
j selves legitimate (]Ht 529- mo 1910-12, 943 45. 47, Lk 1426), it was 

1 probably perceived by Jesus that the Young Ruler’s wealth was 
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interfering- with Ms realization of the hi ^ ' ‘ '1 uld 

render loyal and enthusiastic disciplesh - ■ ■ . ■ im. 

Hence Jesus called upon him to part wi i ^ is 

the only case of the kind recorded in the ' ■ , \ _ he 

that there were others similar. But even ;i- d ' ■ 

it is sufficient to establish the principle i . « i-' 

wealth on the possessor may be so injurious to his highest 
intierests that he must renounce it if he is to enter into life. See 
also Property. 
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J. W. Slater. 

WEARINESS. — The one reference to the weari- 
ness of our Lord which we find in the Gospels 
occurs in the account of His journey from Judsea 
into Galilee. We read that on His way, beaten 
down hy heavy toil [KctcoinaKibs), He sat upon the 
well near to the village of Sycliar (Jn #), The 
allusion is an eloquent testimony to the fact that 
He who is touched hy the nf oii’’ infirmity 

shared that infirmity in 'r. •> c^'iinicin-. efiect of 
physical exhaustion. See Humanity op Christ. 

W. W. Holdsworth. 

WE AYINGr. — In our Lord’s day weaving was done 
by hand-looms, as still in the East general^. The 
loom, with its ‘ beam ’ and ‘ shuttle,’ which furnis-hed 
to OT poet and prophet figures of life’s swiftness 
and brevity (cf. Job 7®, Is 38^^), is not directly 
mentioned in the Gospels. While in the earlier 
d.'v*:* r,.h - weaving was done mostly by men, 
i I! ■ "re and more into the hands of 
women. The Rabbis did not give it a high place 
among the crafts. Among the materials used in 
weaving were flax, wool, camel’s hair and goat’s 
hair. Flax and wool made ‘ soft clothing ’ for the 
royal and the rich (Mt 11®, Lk 16^^), the rest were 
wrought into the coarser -^arrin ii! " of the more 
austere, like John the U.ipii"; -Mi 3^), into the 
sackcloth of the mourner (Mt ll^h Lk 10^®), or into 
tents or sails. Jesus wore a seamless garment 
(xtrcbi' dppaepos, Jn 19^®), woven in one jjiece, from 
the top throughout, made probably hy faithM, 
ministering women (Lk Mt 27®®) ; and when He 
was buried, the cloth in which His ■ •• n, \ v v, -i ■ 
was of linen (Mk 15^, Mt 27®^ Lh .1 * M*- V 

E. B. Pollard. 

WEDpiNG* GARMENT. — The parable in which 
the incident of the wedding garment occurs is 
recorded in Mt 22^®^*. As there is good reason to 
believe that the similar story told in Lk is 
not a difierent version of the same parable, hut 
another teaching given on a different occasion, 
there will be no attempt made to find what light 
Lk.’s parable of the Great Supper throws on it. 
The wedding garment fits in as naturally with 
Mt.’s story as it would be out of place in Lk.’s. 

Questions have been discussed with much learn- 
ing as to whether the wedding garment means 
the righteousness of Christ or the righteousness of 
ood works, whether it be that we must 

o for ourselves or sometl:::i^ risji done for ns. 
The story, however, makes it quite plain that 


it is nothing we can do for ourselves. Those 
gathered from the highways and lanes had certainly 
no for making themselves garments 

tha' for the royal presence. There is 

no occasion to search for illustrations s^ho wing that 
in the East it was not uncommon at high festivals 
to provide guests with suitable garments, because 
whether that was the case or not historically, it is 
certainly ’ ■ . • . The attitude of 

the king ' ■ . ■ . ' ;■ ■ ■ represented as so 

f enerous ‘ ' i ■■ ■ ■■" le that he should 

ing one of his guests into a dungeon because he 
was unable to find for himself a suitable marriage 
garment. The man is punished for his impudence 
in supposing that he could come into the king’s 
presence just as he was. If, then, we inquire what 
the truth is that our Lord wishes to express, it 
is plainly this, which we find again and again 
in Scrii^ture, that no one is clean in God’s sight. 
And when this sinful condition is contrasted with 
God’s absolute holiness, no conclusion can be drawn 
but that man as he is cannot stand in God'" |»ri‘"(Mife. 

The wedding garment means, then, .something 
that God supplies, enabling the sinner to stand in 
His presence. Now there is nothing in the spiritual 
world that properly answers to a cloak or garment. 
Here, dress may efitect a deception, may make a 
man appear to be what he is not, but there all is 
real, and the character is seen ihrougli find through. 
Commentators have therefore rightly felt that the 
wedding garment must denote an element in char- 
acter. It is not, on the one hand, what is popu- 
larly known as good works, because they may have 
no root in the character ; nor is it some fictitious 
imputation of what does not really belong to us ; 
nor is it, as Archer Butler suggests, a spirit of 
sympathetic joy with the wedding festivities. It 
is something the lack of which deserves searching 
judgment, the presence of which is absolmcdy 
necessary. What is it? Is it not that definite 
relationship with Christ which is so clearly ex- 
pressed in the hymn — 

* Bock of Ages cleft; for me, 

Let me Mcie myself in thee,’ 

a relationship implying the closest ])()ssible unionj? 
It is not something fictitious or um-eal, hut some- 
thing which the fact of sin demands. For just as 
the spirit of i .1 iihui- inn 

for the creat'MV i!i 1 lx- pn‘"rnci‘ di lii- ( n-.iun-, "O 
that <)f dependence on a perfect character carries 
with it a (lefinite moral quality. 

It may be said that this hiuori-rcui! ion explains 
the substantive but not the ;uIji-<'-! i\ c, i ii.ii we have 
a meaning for * g,si ’ hut not for ‘wedding 
garment.’ The v.r.i'ii-i-,: "r the parable stands for 
the union of God with humanity — the Incarnation, 
as we call it. The indifterence to that fact is the 
heaviest condemnation the world can receive. 
That was the blunder of the commercial 3)e(q»le of 
our Lord’s time, who were so engrossed Aritli iheir 
own business as to pay no attention to the presence 
of Christ in the world, and who, when it seemed 
as though it would interfere with their concerns, 
did their best to destroy it. The blunder of the 
outcast is to suppose that this wonderful con- 
descension was not necessary. It is this that is 
depicted in the incident of the wedding garment. 

G. H. S. TVAlpolb, 

WEEK. — See Time. 

WEEPING.— See Tears. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.— The specific ob- 
ject for which the Gospels voro (•ornpo"cd did not 
call for anything like a full dc-rnilcd U"(' of metrical 
data. Within their limited compass there are only 
incidental allusions to a system, or rather systems, 
of weights and measures. These are naturally 
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scanty and obscure. The most that can be done 
\vith them is to identify them as nearly as pos- 
sible with equivalents in modern systems, and to 
ascertain their places in those that were current 
in the Palestine of NT times. At this last point a 
difficulty at once emerges, due partly to the absence 
of regard for accuracy and precision in such matters 
prevalent at the time j 'i ^ i h , id partly to the 
mixture of standards ■ ■ successive and 

widely differing populations coming in with suc- 
cessive waves of conquest and invasion. The situa- 
tion was not unlike that of modern Syria, with its 
bcyihlcriiig confusion of coinage and other stand- 
iiivi- of \ brought in an -b- ■ . ‘.o 

system hy French, German, ■ . -j . 

It is generally agreed by expert metrologists 
that the basis and fountainhead of all systems of 
measurement is to be traced to Babylonia. But 
in passing into Western countries, the Babylonian 
system was naturally subjected to as many modifi- 
cations as it entered regions, and gave rise to quite 
as many secondary or derivative systems. These, 
during the course of the interrelations of the 
] peoples Using them, mutually affected one another ; 
and rlie rehiilL was a variety of values called by 
the same name, or by names derived from the 
same original. On account of this fact, etymo- 
logical processes of reasoning are in this field of 
little value, if not \'alueless and mis- 

leading. Moreover, i liiv.'igbnir the whole history 
of metrology there is a tendency noticeable to- 
wards the shrinkage or reduction of primitive 
values, making it essential to distinguish with 
great care between the values current under the 
same name in differed ' ‘•■•b -I history. In the 
attempt to reach the ■ ■ i/- as far as the 1st 
cent. A.D. is concerned, it will be best to bear in 
mind that in Palestine during the OT period three 
main systems of metrology came into use more or 
less extensively, the Bsibylonian, the Egyptian, 
and the Phoenician, and that to these, just before 
the times of Jesus, the Roman conquest added a 
fourth as a disturbing element. 

I. Weights. —The primitive unit of weight was 
the shekel. This developed into two forms, the 
heavy and the light (cf. Kennedy in Hastings’ DB, 
art. ‘ Weights and Measures ’). The heavy shekel 
weighed 252*5 grs., and the light just one-half of 
that. Perhaps while the shekel was still being 
used in these forms, a third value was attached to 
it by the introduction of the Syrian shekel of 320 
grs., and a fourth value later, viz. the Phmnician 
of 224*4 grs. In Roman times the denarius was 
introduced. This was equivalent to the Attic 
drachm. But Josephus [Ant. III. viii. 2) repre- 
sents the Hebrew shekel (<rk\os) as equal to a 
tetradrachm (4 drs.), and a drachm -denarius was 
fixed by Nero at 52*62 grs. i Ico-r a]i])ro.\iiuaicl\ . 
therefore, for the 1st cent. A.D., three units in the 
scale of weights may be determined, as follows : 
the drachm-denarius =52 '5 grs., the light shekels 
105 grs., and the heavy shekel =210 grs. Of the 
higher units the mina is equated with 100 drs., and 
the talent with 60 mince, hence the scale : 


T)rfn l'rri-T)ot’.ar. 1 

Six*:-., n.-lit) - 2 

fr-lx .. ) 4c 

T. r;i<lr.U‘lm» 
Mina . . 100 

Talent - . 6000 


In the Gospels the words dldpax/^ov flight '.hek(d, 
Mt 17^*) and rdXavTOj^ * (talent, Mt lS-‘ occur, 

but not as the names of weights ; they are the 
designations of coins (see MONEY). The only term 

* Tec>.>x.vT,»7&t in Rev 1621 (of. also Jos. BJ v. vi. 3) can in the 
nature of the case be only an approximation. The PEFSt, 
1892, 280 f., records the discovery of a large stone weighing 
64600 grs. (4 1 900 grammes), used as a heavy talent weight. 


purely designating a weight is XLrpa (pound, Jii 12^ 
ig3£»j.* This was identified ivith the mina of the 
above scale as its approximate equivalent. Its 
exact weight in the Roman scale of weights is 
given as 5050 grs., or 11 oz. avoirdupois. 

II. Measures. — 1, Measures of Length , — The 
unit of linear measurement in earlier Biblical times 
was the cubit (na^). This was obtained by the 
adoption of the length of the forearm from the 
elbow to the tip of the middle fi.nger as the stand- 
ard. There are evidences that such a standard 
was early averaged, conventionalized, and made 
the legal unit among the Israelites, being intro- 
duced like other standards of the kind from Baby- 
lonia. The cubit did not, however, remain a fixed 
unit throughout. From Ezk 40® (cf. 43^®) ive 
learn that two standards of measurement called 
cubits had come into use, and were employed in 
the prophet’s day, and that these differed by one 
hand’s breadth. The common cubit was six hand- 
breadths in sacred cubit, seven. The 

question of • r -i' ' . ■ length of either is, there- 

fore, resolved into the value of the handbreadth. 
It would be useless to discuss in detail the various 
processes through which the solution of the prob- 
lem has been attempted. The results of these 
processes show a «li\ ■ c over nine inches. 
Conder [Handhool ff 1) 'V } finds the cubit to 
be 16 in. in length. Petrie [Ency. Brit.'^ xxiv. 
484) finds it to be 25*2. Between these extremes 
are the following : A. R. S. Kennedy (Hastings’ 
HR, art. ‘ XVcigbts and Measures’), 17*5 in.; 
Watson [PEL St, 1897, 203 ff.), 17*7; Beswick (f5. 
1879, 182 ffl), 17*72; Warren [ih, 1899, 229 ff.), 
17*76 in.; Smith’s HR, based on Thenius, 19*5 in.; 
and Petrie [PEFSt, 1892, 31), 22*6. If we set 
aside the extremes by Conder and Petrie and 
Smith’s HR, the divergence in the remainder is 
reduced to a ‘c.r/h \ larger than *25 inch. 
Accordingly, I’s-- m-!- . ■ • . of the most recent 
investigation majr be safely taken to fix the value 
of the cubit in inches at oetween 17*50 and 17*75. 
Therefore the symbol, 17*5+ may be accepted as 
the approximate value of the common cuhit among 
the Israelites. Upon this basis the longer cubit 
of Ezk 40® was 20*6 in. This result coincides with 
the Egyptian metrological sy>tem, and it appears 
probame that, being ihtrodu(;ed from Egypt as the 
equivalent of the royal Egyptian measure of the 
name, the cubit was gradually reduced until in 
Ezekiel’s day the shorter form of it had been 
definitely fixed. This, then, persisted up to NT 
times, and was identified with the Roman cubitus 
of a little less than 17*5 in. (cf. Smith, Diet, of 
Antiq. p. 1227).t 

The subdivisions of the cubit were the span, 
equalling half a cubit ; the palm or Mnd-hreadth, 
one-sixth of a cubit; and i bo or toger-breadth, 
one twenty-fourth of a cubit. The multiples in 
common use were the fathom, consisting of four 
cubits, and the reed, of six cubits. Hence the 
table : 

Digit. Palm. Span. Cubit. Fathom. Reed. 


Digit (Fing 
breadth) 


'73 in 


. Shelc. 

Tetr. 

Min. Talent. 

Palm (Hand- 

4 

1 




3* ,, 



52*5-}-grs. 

breadth) 







1 


lOS-f „ 

Span 

12 

3 

1 



8*75 ,, 

2 

1 

210+ „ 

Cubit . 

24 

6 

2 

1 


17*52 „ 




Fathom . 

96 

24 

8 

4 

1 

70*+ „ 

50 

3000 

25 

1600 

1 6260+ „ 

60 1 315000+ „ 

Reed 

144 

36 

12 

6 

1-5 

1 106’5 ,, 


* In this pla'*e ncvordinc to Hultsch, the 7 urpoc>ls not the same 
as in Jn 1!)'*^*. He ntvh r^ruids the term to be the name of a 
t.ranslncent horn vessel with measuring pnes on the outside, 
used by apothecaries in dealing out medicines. Such a mea- 
suring instrument was used ; but that it served for carrying 
ointment is improbable, and the identification of the X/rpoc here 
uiTh Jn seems more natural. , 

t In Egypt, loo, there was a longer cubit and a shorter, and 
these two* were related to one another as 7 to 6, their values in 
inches being respectively 19 43 and 16*66. 
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In tlie Gospels the ciihit is anentioned in Mt 6^"^, 
Lk 12-®, and Jn 2P. In all thA*' it appears 

as an ai3proximation, and noil Ivor requires nor 
admits or precise determination. Lengths less than 
that of the cubit are not alluded to. Of greater 
lengths the folloAving occur, being outside the usual 
scale as given above. The stadium or furlong (Lk 
24^^, Jn 6^® 11^®). The term is borrowed from the 
Greek scale, and appears there as the equivalent ! 
of 600 ft. (more precisely 600 ft. 9 in.), or 400 cubits. 
The mile (Mt 5*^^) was also borrowed, but is taken 
from the Eoman scale, and was equal to 7 ‘5 Greek 
stadia (furlongs), or 3000 cubits (1700 yds,). ^ The 
day’s Journey (Lk 2^^), Avhich is a common (Oriental 
way of reckoning distances of considerable length 
at the present day, seems to have been used in 
ancient times also. It is not, however, reducible 
to any definite equivalent, and was no doubt a 
very elastic term. See on this and on ' Sabbath 
day’s journey,’ art. JoxjElsrEy. 

2. Measures of f . -(Of measures of area no 

mention is made ir : 'i-' or in the NT any- 

where. Occasional allusions to the purchase of 
land (Mt 13^ 2T, Lk 14^^ ; cf. Ac 1^®) are not of such 
a character as to include the measurement used in 
these and similar transactions. 

3. Measures of Capacity. — These naturally fall 

into liquid and dry measures. Primitively the 
most common word for measure of volume in Bible 
lands 'was perhaps the seah {criror, jjArpov, cf. Mt 
13^®, which is also the usage of the LXX), This 
was the ‘ measure ’ par excellence. This, however, 
became differentiated at least as early as before 
the NT age into a unit of dry measure, and the 
Aw, with twi- c ib*' (.!■.. the seah^ took its 

place in the scale. Neverthe- 

less, in ascertaining tiie values of both liquid and 
dry standards of measurement, the most con- 
venient starting-point is the seah. This, on the 
one hand, is easily traceable in its equivalents in 
the Grseco-Roman metrology, and, on the other, 
as the unit on which the ephah-bath is based, 
furnishes a key to the Palestinian metrology of 
both dry and liquid varieties. 

As to the equivalency of the seah in the classical 
Graeco-Roms I : ) « . the Mlounig data give 

testimony: -I ■ >■.- dnt. IX. i\. ^ K seah 

is equal to one and one-half Italian modiif An 
.1 i- writer, cited by Hultsch [Metr. Script. 

. '■•I. -eaks to the same effect ; so also Jerome 
(on Mt 13^3), who, however, probably simply re- 
produces this reprc'^ent/atioii. On the other hand, 
according to Epiphaniiis {Metr. Script, i. 82. 8), 
the seah-wsB equal to one and one-quarter modii 
(20 sextarii) ; but that this is not a precise state- 
ment appears from the same writer’s equating the 
seah with 22 sextarii elsewhere {Metr. Script, i. 
82. 9). Indirectly from the identification of the 
bath, the cor, and the hin by Josephus, with their 
corresponding Roman equivalents (cf. Ant. VIII. ii. 
9, XY. ix. 2, III. viii. 3), the value of the seah is 
computed^ at 22 sextarii ; and as this ag-rees with 

'■ ‘■'■i ■" ‘ \e Babylonian ephah-bath -with. 66 

' ' , i i . ■ ' . Griech. and Rom. Metr. ii, p. 

412), it may be taken as correct. 

This gives us the value of the seah in Roman 
sextarii. The reduction of the sextarii to present- 
day English standards may be made either upon 
the basis of ^ the calculations of Hultsch (Metrol. 
p. 453), which yield a sextarius of *96 pt. (cf. 
Smith, Diet, of Ant., followed hy Harper’s of 
Class. Lit. and Ant., ed. H. T. Peck), and a seah 
of 21 pts. (2 gals. 2 qts. and 1 H- pts. ) ; or this 
reduction may he niade upon the basis of the use 
of the Earnese congius ( = 6 sextarii) in the Dresden 
Museum, which yields a sextarius of *99 pts. The 
difference in results between these methods amounts 
to no more than *03 pt. in the Roman sextarius. 


Neither of the two methods positively excludes 
the possibility of error, but the latter appears 
upon the -whole more trustworthy. Thus in the 
reconstruction of a table we have the equation to 
start with: sextarius — *99 pt. The seah (22 sext. 
=2 gal. 2 qts. 1*78 pts.) is, then, approximately 
23+ pts. 

This yields for the dry measure the scale as 
follows : 

Log. Kab. Oiner. Seah. Ephah. Cor. 

Lost . . 1 =1 pt. 


kS *. .*4 1 

Omer . . 7’5 1*8 1 

Seah . .24 6 1 

Ephah .. 72 IS 10 3 1 

Cor (Homer) . 720 180 100 30 10 

And for the liquid the scale as follows : 


= 1 pt. 

= 4 pts. 

= n n 

= 23*75 „ 
= 71-28 „ 

1 =712-8 „ 




Log-. 

Hin. 

Seah. 

Bath. 

Cor. 

= 1 pt. 

Loff 


1 





Hin 


. 12 

1 




= 11-9 pts. 

Seah 


. 24 

2 

1 



= 23-8 „ 

Bath 


. 72 

6 

3 

1 


= 71-28 „ 

Cor 


. 720 

60 

30 

10 

1 

= 712-8 „ 


These two scales represent the values of mea- 
sures of capacity of the later days of Judaism. 
For OT times the value of the seah would have to 
he made larger, and the table correspondingly in- 
creased. For practical purposes ih.^ log sextarius 
= pt. equation may he deemed sufficient. 

In the (Gospels the M-lb-v. i’l.. allusions to the 
scales occur. The sea:- 13 ‘ Lk 13^^) is the 
equivalent of one-third of an ephah, and so is meant 
to designate generally as large " . ■ as was 
usually handled in household ■ ■■ Three 

seahs are equal to 35J qts. or I bushel. The cor 
(Lk 16'^) appears under the name of ‘ measure,’ the 
expression being naturally a general and inexact 
one. The total quantity intended to be indicated 
is 100 COTS or 1110 bushels. 

Measures not included in the above scales occur 
as follows. The xcstes {^ia-rrjs, translated 'cup,’ 
Mk 7’^ (®)) was probably a small and handy house- 
hold vessel, with i biw ' y of a pint measure, and 

used as such. I'lic i. >•' {/m65io$, Mt 5^®, Mk 4*-^^ 
Lk 11^, tr. in all the English versions 'bushel ’) is 
not the English bushel, hut the Hebrew seah. The 
name is borrowed from the (h'oeco- Roman iisage. 
The measure itself was, like the xestes, a usenil 
household utensil. The metretes {jj.erprir'fis, Jn 2“, 
tr. ' firkin ’) is evidently the bath of the Hebrew 
scale, containing approximately 9 gallons. 

Literature. — Hultsch, Grieoh. u. Rom. Mefrologie, ii. (1882), 
also his Collection of Greek and Roman Sources, under the title 
of Metrologicorum v uim, 2 vols. ■ ■ ■ 

Lehmann, ‘ Altbab. *■' ■ > . ’ (in Verhandt . 

Gesellschuft f. .1 'S89); 7 i- . b ./ 

Masssystem ■' - No..-, v Ileb, I.-':'; ; Benzinvor, 

mb. Arch. 1*78 ff. A. G. ZeXOS. 

WELL {TT'gy'tj, (pplap, Jn 4®- ^^). — The one well 
mentioned in the (Gospels is that of Jacob, near 
ancient Shechem, under the northern cliffs of 
Gerizim. There is no reasonable doubt that this is 
the well pointed out to this day as Bir Yd Mb in 
the eastern opening of the pass ox N5-hlus. Samari- 
tan, Jewish, Christian, and Moslem traditions 
support this identification with absolute unanimity. 
See Jacob’s Well. 

There is a law of the well in the East, which, 
although unwritten, receives well-nigh universal 
homage. Drawing water from the cisterns or wells 
tliat abound in Palestine occupies much of the 
women’s time. The stones round the mouth of 
many a well are scored deeply hy friction of the 
ropes to which the bucket or leather daluw is 
attached. Few experiences are more txying than 
to pass one of these ' wells ’ in the heat, seeing the 
w'ater in the cool depths hut having ‘ nothing to 
draw with.’ The appeal of the thirsty to one 
drawing, ^Give me to drink,’ is never refused. 
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While 'll!; jl-!*.'! shat a Jew, even when urged by 
thirst, '■‘■•.i:-! • accost a Samaritan, the woman 
did not deny the Saviour’s request. Even a Metd- 
wileh, one of the most fanatical of all Oriental 
sects, will give water to the thirsty, if nj-i-ojiloil to, 
although to avoid the possibility of |»o!luiioTi he 
must destroy the vessel from which ilie inlidol has 
drunk. EwiNG. 

WEST (dvcr/ii^). - — In Palestine the direction of 
the setting sun is also that of the sea, and the 
West is therefore the source from which rain is 
generally expected (1 K 18^^ Lk 12 ®^). The ob- 
served connexion between western clouds and rain 
led Christ to remark on the strange inattention 
to the spiritual trend of the times (Lk 12 ®®). He 
attributed such disregard and misrepresentation 
to self-delusion resulting from insincerity. He 
recognized that the final stage of 
and imi 3 otence had been reached, i'.M.i l-ij-- :>.■ 
Kingdom of Heaven required the removal of both 
teachers and teaching and a re-baptism of religious 
vision and thought (Mt 232®-^^ Mk 8 ^^^ Jn 

The reference to North, South, East, and West 
as the equal sources from which the Kingdom of 
Heaven was to draw its membership, iiidi( aied the 
universal scope of His own relationship to the 
world. The same truth is suggested in the vision 
of the New Jerusalem as the city with an equal 
number of open gates on its four sides (Rev 21 ^®). 
Hence to-day, in the statesmanship of that King- 
dom, it is xinwise and wasteful to transport to the 
East the controversies and cleavages of Western 
Christianity. Only the universal truths of the 
g<»'lK;l 'honld be presented to the universal mission 
lirld. G. M. MACKIE. 

WHALE.— See JoKAH, Ninevites, Sigkt. 

WHEAT. — Of all the cereals, wheat is at once 
the most valuable and the most widely distributed. 
It has been cultivated from very early times, as is 
lu'oved by the PuJing of wheat grains in some of 
the oldest i'.gypi ian nombs. In what land it had 
its origin is unknown, but de Candolle assigns 
the honour to Mesopotamia. In Palestine its 
cultivation dates back to a time prior to the 
Hebrew conquest (Dt 8 ®). How long before cannot 
be said, but it was probably a considerable time. 
In the OT the most common name for it is 
which the LXX renders in most instances by 7rvp6s 
(Gn 30^^ Ex etc.) but sometimes by <riroy(Jg 
Ezk 27^'^), and the Vulg. by triticum and, in a few 
cases, frumentum. On the other hand, erZros is 
used also to render i? (Jer 23^®, J1 2 ^^), (Nu 18^^, 
Jer 3 H 2 )^ .,, 3 ^ 511 )^ and (Gn 422- s). In the 

NT this is the term hi\ arhibly ornjiloycd (Mt 3^, 
Lk 16'^ etc.), and in EV it is nearly always trans- 
lated ‘wheat.’ Like the Heb. however, atros is 
really a general term for the cereals. But we can 
readuy understand how, just as^ in Scotland the 
word ‘ corn ’ has become ■ : - ; i- the equivalent 
of oats, so in Palestine - -'.■■k!-: come to mean 
wheat. For it was the most common and the 
most valued of the staple products of the country, 
and was, as it still is, its principal bn*;!!!-!!’!!. 
Several varieties of wheat are grown in Pale-tim*. 
Tristram (JS^at Hist, of Bible, 492) mentions spe- 
cially three of them : Triticum cov/vpositum, T. 
spelia (which is the most common of all), and 
T. hybernum. 

Wheat is sown about November, shortly after 
the fi,rst rains have softened the soil and rendered 
it fi-t for ploughing. It is ripe in May or June, 
but the time of harvest varies for the different 
districts, being earliest in the low-lying Jordan 
Valley, and latest in the Lebanons. The processes 
of reaping, threshing, winnowing, and sifting have 


already been described (see Ageiculture). The 
return yielded by wheat varies greatly. Thirty- 
fold is, to Tristram, reckoned a good 

return {o^ . . I But that applies to Palestine 

as it is now. The sixty-fold or hundred-fold of the 
parable (Mt 13® ll) might well have been obtained 
in the days of its former prosperity. Wheat was 
an article of export from very early days (Ezk 27^'^, 
cf. Ac 1220), and even to this day considerable 
quaiiiiiie- are exported by way of Haifa and 
Bcii'u! . i D is obtained mainly from the 5anran. 

Hugh Duistcan. 

WICKED. — Wickedness {wovTjpla) is sin contem- 
plated, not in the light of judicial guilt, or even of 
moral badness, but of the active mischief which it 
works. 

Four Greek 'A 'T - XT ‘ ti i ‘wicked’ in EV. 

(1) adsir/xo^ (•' ^ ' describes the man who 

will not walk according to the lines laid down (jlBstrBeti) for him 
by others ; the man who gratifies his own desires and whims, in 
defiance of public opinion, or even of Divine regulation. 

(2) otvoiu.o; (Ac 223, and nine other times ; avopLicc, sixteen times). 
This word originally has to do by derivation with the sheep that 

l!« ‘ /.'■ I M • I' ^ 

I i •' . I . / .)n 'I. ! '■ ■' - I . ■ — . 

'il ■ • that in (1). 

■ ■ ginaUy ‘unpleasant’ (cf.Lk 165, Ac 285, 

Eev lo-;, anu unen ■ . ■ i ' r fulfil the 

apparent reason for exisience, UJtie wora comes to mean 
‘morally had’ as opposed to morally good (Mt 21^1 24-^8 

Col 35 etc.). 

(4) TTovYipo;. This is the usual NT word; and it occurs very 
frequently, being usually rendered ‘ wicked’ or ‘ evil.’ It is 
connected by derivation with toil (tovc?). J. J. Schmidt sug- 
gests that, like the word * villainy,’ it has drifted from meaning 
‘labouring’ and hence ‘lower class’ to ‘ degraded’ and thence 
‘vicious.* But it seems more probable that the root thought in 
jr6vvip6s is * causing trouble,’ ‘ mischievous,’ and thence ‘actively 
wicked’ in contrast to ‘ activeh good.' A \ivid picture 

()“ ’'n r • . .1 ; h T I d is found in >[t where the 

■•■»»>>!•« . ' ‘wicked one,’ o Tov^pcs. The bad man 

(icoexos) may be content to sin alone, the wicked man (rrev^pes) 
seeks to draw away others also. 

1. The causes of wickedness. — [a] The wicked one 

(Mt 13’9- 38, Eph 6'®, 1 Jn 21®; perh. Mt 6'^ etc. ). 
The first great sour CO cf iNniq-rn-iif 1\ th- Joil. 

He is the great rn!'* i iii.‘ k. r w!io 

God’s orderly woilu \,KoafMos, Mu 4* ecc.), and is 
ever found in antagonism to Christ’s dominion 
(Mt 133'7* 33, 1 Jn RV). (h) Wicked spirits. 
Scripture reveals to us not only a general, but 
also an army of wicked spirits who are ever ready 
to do his work (see Mt 12^, Ac 19^3.13^ etc.), (c) 
Fallen human nature. ^ Suggestions from without 
are reinforced by vinirigMC'^ fioiii villiin. De- 
I • ; \ . .1 ' I ■■ ji *1 IS! :.*■'■ (ct. M t 7-‘) i- t rail or to Christ 
\\. ■, ; -Ik 1P3, Ro 1^). This is the per- 

manent "condition of the world apart from Christ 
(1 Jn 5^^ Gal P). 

2. Manifestations of unckedness. — ^The tree of 

wickedness has mnn> kiiul.- of fruit, by which we 
detect its characU-r vMi 7 : e.g. violence (Mt 5®®, 

Ac 17®, 2 Th 3*^'. hyr-ocrl-y -'Mt 22^®), an iinforgh iiig 
"iMrli , ’ulbwiC'-i (.Ml- 253®), unbelief (Jlc 3'-}, 

.-Ml -lilViMUKy (Ja4^®), spite (3 Jn^®) ; _ everything, 
in iJK'i, ilmi' is unlike Christ, flourishes in the 
devil’s Eden — the 'lost world. 

3. The consequences of wickedness. — The ‘children 

of the wicked one,’ if unredeemed from his service, 
will share his doom (Mt 25®®* 3®, Ro P®* 3® ; cf. 

Eph 23- 3). 

4* The remedy for wickedness. — God’s attitude 
towards the wicked man is not one of implacable 
anger, but of winning kindness (Lk 6®®). Recon- 
ciled through the cross of Christ (Col 1^®* ^), the 
wicked man may find complete pardon for the past. 
Nay more, he may be so renewed in nature as to 
have no taste for his former way of life (Ro 12 , 
Ac 33 ®, 1 Co 5®, 1 Th 533 ). And further, he may not 
only be complelelv ransomed from the slavery in 
which he was formerly held (Mt 6^3^ Jn 17^®, 2 Th 
33 , 1 Jn 518 RV), but may become actually victori- 
ous, through the imparted power of Christ, over 
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the evil one, who is now bitterly ' * r to 

his foiiner subject (1 Jn 2^®- Eph -j 

Literature.— Trench, Synonyms; Grimm-Th^^er and Cremer, 
Lexx. s.vv. xoiscosy 'T0V7}p6s. H. C. LeES. 

WIDOW ix^pa ). — Four widows are referred to in 
the Gospels. 

1. Anna of the tribe of Asher (Lk a 

devout woman described as a prophetess, who had 
been a widow '‘i^^hi^ -nnir years, and who con- 
stantly frequented rhe Temple, passing her time in 
fastings and prayers, and who, ('iinh - up at the 
moment of the presentation of [hr iniais Saviour, 
moved by the spirit of jiroijhecy, spake of Hm to 
those present wlao were expecting the redemption 
of Jerusalem. The Lewis MS of the Syriac Gos- 
pels says that Anna lived only seven days with 
her husband, an alteration not improbably made 
by some scribe with the object of reducing Anna’s 
age to a less unusual limit. See also art. Anna. 

2. The widoAv of Sarepta or Zarephath, referred 

to by our Lord in the Nazareth 

(Lk 4^5.26) instance who had 

entertained Elijah, and had received a blessing by 
his means. It has been suggested by A. Meyer 
{Jesu Muttersprache, iv. 8) that the word ‘widow’ 
here may have been ‘Gentile’ in some Aramaic 
original, IAjAdjI {armaitha), the feminine of 
‘ Gentile ’ or ‘ Syrian ’ having been confused with 
IALLojI {armalta), ‘a widow.’ If this were so, 
then our Lord’s reference to Naaman the Syrian 
would be balanced by a reference to ‘a woman 
who was a Syrian’ or ‘ Gentile.’ 

3. The widow of Nain (Lk a little town 

situated a few miles to the south of Mount Tabor 
in Galilee, to whom our Lord uttered His com- 
passionate ‘Weep not’ just before restoring her 
only son to life. The people who witnessed the 
miracle exclaimed that a great prophet had risen 
up among them, probably with reference to Elijah 
or Elisha, the foi-incr’ of whom, like Christ, had 
raised a widow’s son. 

4. The poor widow who cast her two mites into 

the treasury (Mk 12^i-^, Lk 21^“^), whom Christ 
commended. It should ■ ' * . ixi prac- 
tical M,pi»lb-!Uion'- of this ■ ur Lord’s 

praise of the widow, that she cast in ‘ all her living,’ 
that is to say, her day’s entire income, or ‘ all that 
she had to live upon until more should be earned ’ 
(Swete), and '1.1 ■■■■ ■..:<* the phrase ‘widow’s 
mite’ is inc -s i- ; ‘ \ ? ■ ■■! to small sums de- 

ducted, and more or less easily spared, from a 
daily income. 

In addition to these four widows, who were 
actual persons, a widow is a character in one of 
our Lord’s parables (Lk who, having no jpower 
to enforce the justice she claims, obtains it at 
length by he"- ‘ ■ i ■ ■ , ■ s : ■ - * \ : . ■ d from this our Lord 
draws His that God will hear 

and answer those who cry day and night unto 
Him. Further, widows are referred to by Christ 
(Mt 23^^ [omitted by RV], Mk 12^0, Lk 20 ^^) 
being often cruelly oppressed and defrauded by 
the Pharisees of His day. 

It may be regarded as certain that our Lord’s 
mother was a widow during the time of His 
ministry, hence His recommendation of her, just 
before His death, to the beloved disciple (Jn 19^**). 

The honourable and important pos^ition which 
widows occupied in the early Church is entirely in 
harmony witli the respectful and sympathetic tone 
in which they are referred to in the above places 
of the Gosiiels. 

I". XI. . -r. ... ,^(2 -L"-- Syriac Gospels the Syrophcenician 

• ■ as a widow. This may be another 
mfusion of ‘widow* and ‘Gentile* 
alluded to above. ALBERT BONUS. 


WIFE {yvv'f}). — For the general subject see 
Family, Marriage, Woman. 

Our Lord places the claims of a wife above those 
of a father or mother, and emphasizes in the iiiosb 
striking way the spiritual and bodily unity, indis- 
soluble except for one cause, of the two who have 
been joined together in marriage (Mt 19‘‘*^’^*, Mk 
10^^* )• And precisely because of His exalted con- 
ception of a wife’s place in her husband’s heart, 
He teaches the absoluteness of His own claims 
on the loyalty and obedience of His disciples, by 
setting them clearly in a man’s eyes over against 
those of the wife of his bosom. It was on the 
same occasion on whicli He pronounced wliat 
might be called the Magna Charta of married 
womanhood that He uttered those solemn words 
about the need of ■ k' ... wife for His sake 
and the gosi3ers (IN. . ^ 10*-^^; cf. Lk 18^^). 
And in the parable of the Great Supper, among 
the rejected excuses of those who do not accept 
the gracious invdtation, is that of the man who 
said, ‘ I have married a wife, and therefore I can- 
not come ’ (Lk 14^^). J. C. LAMBERT. 

WILD BEASTS.— See Animals in vol. i. p. 64'> f. 

WILDERNESS. — The word or words (more or 
less synonymous) which the EV tr. by ‘ wilderness ’ 
or ‘ desert ’ afford a striking example of the diffi- 
culties which translators, and after them the 
ordinary readers of Holy Scriptui'e, have to con- 
tend with, because that word does not convey to 
our mind the idea of something we know : in our 
western European countries there is not, properly 
speaking, any desert or wilderness, in the Biblical 
sense of the word. Thus, unable to consult our 
own experience, we have to fall back upon books 
we have read, and upon notions obtained in that 
way. Immediately there rises in our memory the 
view of a desert of sand, stretching itself out of 
sight in a complete solitude, and giving to the 
caravans of travellers scarcely any other choice 
but death from thirst, or burial under the moving 
soil blown up by some terrible windstorm. Such 
is the classical representation of a desert or wilder- 
ness, and it is a constant source of errors for the 
“.■•■h ■’’i- , i-f numerous passages of the Bible 

■ ^ occurs. There is no ‘desert of 

sand’ either in Palestine or in the neighbouring 
countries. In fact, the Hebrew word which is 
usually tr. ‘ desert ’ or ‘ wilderness ’ {midhar) does 
not in the least convey the idea of solitude or 
desolation ; on the contrary, it belongs to a root 
which means ‘ to pasture,’* and theroiore, etymo- 
logically, ‘ feeding-ground ’ or ‘ pa^iur«j-ljiml ’ would 
seem to he the most exact ion. But if 

we should adopt it, anotln-r amhij^niiy \\oiild be 
created, and a false notion 'ini. Ir-ln'ii for 

a European reader, a pasture is a meadow with 
abundant grass, which is not at all true of the 
Palestinian midhdr. 

For a correct understanding of the meaning of 
the word ‘wilderness’ in the Bible, one has to 
remember that there were — and are still — nomads 
in Bible lands. Those people are not addicted to 
agri(*nl|-i,ir}il life, but to the breeding of cattle ; 
rlniv li\e on the borders of cultivated lands, be- 
tween these and other regions which are either 
uninhabitable or practically uninhabited. The 
territories held by those nomads— called Bedawtn 
in modern times — are not without water and grass ; 
hut these indispensable resources, i e- . 1 1 i r. f. i r 1 1 n * 
herds, are both scarce, and the tribe- <•! -iK-j.lionl-. 
are compelled to remove their camps from one 
place to another for f-'cilir-.v inn! watering their 
cattle. The midhdr i- i essentially the 

ground occupied by nomad tribes ; it forms around 
agricultural districts a zone variable in extension 
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or breadth ; sometimes culture wins over unculti- 
vated lands, sometimes these regain spaces formerly 
tilled and sown. At the boundary itself of those 
two tracts of land live som ■ -vhich 

hold a sort of intermediate ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ <■ pro- 

gress of civilization : they are half - sedentary, 
half- shepherds {XiBlf-Fellahin^ hoM-Bedawin), and, 
dwelling still under tents, they cultivate the 
gi'ound, plough, -ow . ;ind reap (of. Max von Oppen- 
heim, Vom 2 um JPersischen Golf, 1900, 

ii. pp. 78-84). Even in the interior of cultivated 
districts, whei'e villages and towns exist, there are 
frcrpiicnily patches of land where the soil remains 
abandoned to itself, without culture, and they 
ofler, therefore, the same character as the exterior 
zone inhabited by nomads. Those spaces are 
generally used as I'iodiin-gn^mid- for the cattle, 
anti have also been called midbdr. They are found 
even near towns ; thus the OT mentions the wil- 
dernesses of Gibeon, of Tekoa, of Damascus, of 
Eiblah (MT Dihlah, Ezk 6^^). Besides those local 
tlenominations, others occur which apply to peri- 
pheric regions : wildernesses of Shur, of Sin, of 
Sinai, of Paran, of Zin, of 5:adesh, of Etlian (or 
Yam-Suph), of Maon, of Ziph, of Beersheba, of 
Engedi, of Jeruel, of Beth-aven, of Edom, of Moab, 
of Several of these wildernesses, as 

their names show, cover vast spaces ; others, on 
the contrary, i-epresent quite limited places. 

One of the most important deserts is the Wilder- 
ness of Judah, twenty hours in length and five in 
breadth, which constitutes, with the Mountain 
{Hm'), the South [Negeb], and the Low-Country 
[ShephclnJi], the four parts of the territory of that 
tribe. The Wilderness of Judah is the region 
situated east of the watershed, between this high 
line and the western shore of the Dead Sea. The 
wildernesses of Ziph and of Maon are portions of 
it in the south, as well as those of Engedi and 
Tekoa in the middle ; and finally also, in the north, 
the rough, barren, and uninhabited district where 
the road runs from Jerusalem to Jericho (cf. Lk 
That wilderness is an uneven, undulating 
table-land, where conical hills and rocky hillocks 
arise, where deep ravines are cut between steep 
walls of rocks ; it falls down towards the east — 
here in gradual declivities, there in sudden and 
abrupt slopes — in the direction of the Dead Sea, 
situated 1500 or 2000 feet below. No river or 
rivulet, no trees, no villages ; a soil without vege- 
tation, either sandy or stony, here and there with 
scarce and meagre grass, wliich is avidly sought 
for by small flocks of sheep and goats, belonging 
to a few miserable camps of black or brown tents. 
That wilderness was the refuge of David when 
persecuted by Saul (1 S 22-26) ; he knew it from 
the time of his youth, having, when a boy, followed 
there the herds of his father (16^^ 17^®*^). Later 
on the same region sheltered Judas Maccabaeus 
and his companions (1 Mac 9^®). 

The wildernesses mentioned in the Bible are not 
all as inclement and inhospitable as the ‘Wilder- 
ness of Judah. They are sometimes inhabited ; 
they contain wells and cisterns, towns (Jos 15*^^**, 
1 li 9^®, 2 Ch 8^) and houses (1 K 2^^), herds of 
sheep (1 S 17^®), and pastures (Ps 65^®^*)* 

The Gospel of John alludes twice to the sojourn 
of Israel in the wilderness (3^^ Moses lifting the 
serpent, and the manna). The Synoptics do 
not mention it; bur ii 1- *']io1v<;r! of in the Book of 
Acts, specially in Siriihcn'- (li-couT-e (7^**““^) and 
in LT®, and in 1 Co .o-’ jiral He 3" (quoting Ps 95®) 
and 

The Wilderness of Judah is named several times 
in connexion with John the Baptist. His youth, 
a<‘Curding to T.k 1®^ was spent ‘in the deserts’ ; 
ihal i", (‘crtainly, with the keepers of herds, away 
from towns or villages, in solitude and contempla- 


tion. In that respect, as well as in others, John is 
like Amos, the shepherd of Tekoa. According to 
the Gospels, ' the deserts ’ included also the country 
near J ordan — beyond, that is, east of, the river — 
where John began his ministry, prcacliiii'j: and 
baptizing (Mt Mk P, Lk 3- ; ef. Mt 1 1 ' , Lk 7-^ ; see 
artt. Bethabara, John the Baptist, Jordan), 
and the four Gospels apply to that event the pro- 
phecy of Is 40® (Mt 3®, Mk 1®, Lk 3^ Jn 1^®). 

^ Ecclesiastical tradition has not been content \nth the indica- 
tions given in the Gospels which connect John the Baptist’s 
life and work with the wilderness : it has connected also his 
birth with it. The place where Zacharias and Elisabeth dwelt 
’ -i-j. o'l’y \iguely named in Lk it has been identified by 

1 In- -iij..'!- of the Holy Land and the pilgrims, since the 
time of the Crusades, with a village situated about 4 miles 
west from Jerusalem; the Arabs call it ' Ain-Karim, but it is 
known in the language of the Churches as ‘ St. John in the 
Desert ’ or ‘ St. John in the Mountain.’ That place is not in 
the Wilderness of Judah ; its neighbourhood is cultivated and 
fertile, at least in the sense in which one can use that word 
when speaking of Judaea. Even if we should suppose that 
such was the birthplace of John, it would be un 3 Ui-Lified to 
consider it as being ‘in the wilderness* (cf. ZDPV xxii. pp. 
81-93). 

It is also in the wilderness that the Gospel 
narratives place the scene of the Temptation of 
our Lord (Mt 4^, Mk 1^®, Lk 4^). Since the time of 
the Crusades, ecclesiastical tradition has contrived 
to localize that event in a p; • ! ‘'-i . well-defined 

spot, and has chosen for i ■. i:( \ il-. and desolate 
mountain which arises almost vertically above the 
Fountain of Elisha, west from the oasis of Jerieho. 
A Greek convent, continuation of a very old laura, 
which was, if not founded, at least developed by 
Elpidius [ZDPV iii. p. 13), is suspended on the side 
of that mountain, which has received the name 
of Mount of the Quarantania '-Tehel J^arantul), on 
account of Jesus hNifiy-. It is, of course, 

(‘(pijilly iin])o^-ibh‘ to prove or to disprove that this 
place is the one mentioned in the narratives of the 
Toini»la1 ion. 

(jtnlilee, nnd particularly the shores of the Lake 
of Gennesaret, was at the time of our Lord rela- 
tively Avell peopled : this is proved by the Gospels, 
and still more explicitly by the testimony of 
Josephus. There were, however, spaces of land 
without human habitations, and probnbl\ loft to 
the shepherds and their cattle. -\ccor(ii!i»^ lothe 
narratives of the Gospels, several scenes of the 
Galilsean ministry of J esus, and some of His teach- 
ings, were connected with places of that sort, 
designated now as ‘a desert’ or ‘a wilderness’ 
{^p7]/jLos or ip-ij/jiia), now as ‘ a desert place ’ {^pv/^os 
tStos). We have to mention here [a] the multi- 
plication of loaves (Mt 14^®"-^, Mk 6®^"^, Lk 
Mt 15®^'®®, Mk 8^'^®); (6) Jesus withdrawing for 
prayer (Mk 1®®, Lk 5^®), or to avoid the crowd 
(Mk Lk 4^2^ Jn 11^); [c] the demoniac of 
Gadara (Lk 8®®) ; [d] the parable of the Lost Sheep 
(Lk 15®"^), where the 99 sheep remain ‘in the 
wilderness,’ whereas the shepherd goes after that 
which is lost until he finds it. 

Tin-p \i’-ur.. - r7?rSf£, 1871, pp. 3-80; E. H. Palmer, The 
2>. . .* 4 • *}.. 2 vols., 1871; Furrer, art. ‘Wiiste* in. 

Schenkel, h%b. Lex. v. pp. 680-685 ; G. A. Smith, HGSL, pp. 
312-317 ; Buhl, GAP, pp. 96-99 ; Lagrange in RB, 1896, pp. 618- 
643, 1897, pp. 107-130, 605-625, 1900, pp. 63-S6 ; B. Baentsch, 
Die waste, ihre NatTnen und ihre 'bildliclf' l -.J'/'i.' rndfn 
Alttest, Schn'ften, 1883 ; Pierre Loti, Le J> v. rt 'K 1 -vip- 

li'.ok ami <■>' I ' ■■ ■ ■’''v' 1 m»' 1 « I'lilc ''■nai- 

PiM'iii'-uln ; Uj.r flcM.!.” - in der W’iiste’ in 

>7v. 19' -7, in LuciEN Gautier. 

WILL. — ‘ Every man/ says Thomas Eeid (Works, 
1863 ed., p. 530), ‘is conscious of a power to deter- 
mine, in things which he conceives to depend upon 
his determination. To this power we give the 
name of Will ; and, as it is usual, in the operations 
of the mind, to give the same name to the power 
and to the act of that power, the term “ Will” is 
often put to signify the act of determining, which 
more properly is called volition.' On the question 
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of the freedom of the will see Free Will and 
Liberty ; and on the human will of Jesus see 
Soul, Our Lord Jesus Christ has given us a 

perfect example of how our great ijossession of 
freedom should be used, has shown us by His own 
perfect subordination of His will to the will of His 
Father, that the goal at which we should aim is 
to have our wills in perfect accord with the will of 
God, whether it be His will as to (■■:■• • m*! or 
His will as to our doing. ' O my I . 1 1 • ■ i i .be 
possible, let this cup pass from me ; nevertheless 
not as I will, but as thou wilt ’ Mt (26^^) ; * I came 
down from heaven, not to do mine own will, but 
the will of him that sent me’ (Jn 6^®). It is our 
part to seek to have the mind of Christ, and to 
obey where God would have us to obey, and endure 
where He would have us to endure. 

‘ Our wills are ours to make them thine.* 

Literature. — NT Commentaries; Hastings’ DB\ the works 
of Thomas Reid; R. A. Thompson, Christian Theism \ Hill, 
Lectures in Dioinity ; A. M. ' 'i ■ . The Philosophy of the 
Christian Jti€ligio7i; Ritschl, •' > ^ ' and Reconciliation) 
and Philosophical and Theological wo>'\ - in ’.(mv'. 

(•LoiN.i: C. Watt. 

WIND {dp€/jios ; TTveO/aa only in Jn 3^). — ‘ The four 
winds’ (Mt 24'*^ Mk 13^^) is an expie^sioii standing 
for ‘north, south, east, and west,* the winds in 
Palestine coming mainly from these directions. 
These winds retain their character, varied only in 
degree, throughout the year. The north wind is 
cold ; the W’est, from the sea, moist ; the south, 
warm ; and the east, from the desert, dry. This 
last is very pleasant in the winter months ; but in 
spring ^ and autumn, when it is prevalent, it is 
exceedingly oppressive, a few hours often causing 
every living tiling to droop. The popular belief 
that the most violent winds are from the east is 
not confirmed by the wulb ■ ' : < .if over 

five years in Galilee. The • *. n • r,-’' • storm 

in that period w^as from the west. See, further, 
Sea op Galilee, p. 591. W. Ewing. 

WINE (oTpo^ ; once, Ac 2^®, yXeOfcos ). — The climate 
and soil of Palestine are excellently adapted to 
the production of grapes, and from very early 
times wdne has been a common beverage in the 
country. In the OT it is praised as a source of 
good cheer to the heavy of heart, as a stimulant 
for the faint, and as a token of a full, happy, and 
prosperous life (Pr 31®, Ps 104^®). The dangers of 
excessive indulgence are indeed clearly indicated. 
The priest while on duty, and the Nazirite during 
the currency of his vow, might not touch it (Lv 10^, 
Nu 6®). The sin of drunkenness i- iiu-d ;*• 

’i: ■ •■■■ ■ :Pr 2329«^*, Is287f-). TIk Ib-. hi.bJ e 

' • ( ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■! • /ine, however, arose probably from 

the nomadic view of the vine as the symbol of the 
settled life, not from any objection to the use of 
wine in itself (W. R. Smith, Prophets, 84, 389). In 
the Gospels wine appears with bread as represent- 
ing ordinary fare (Lk 7^) ; it is drunk on festive 
occasions (Jn 2®), and at religioiK feasts (Mt 2629 
etc.). Mingled with oil, ii i- api-liod to wounds as 
a healing agent (Lk 10®^) ; mingled with myrrh, it 
is used as a narcotic (Mk IS^®). 

The ancient methods of wine-making por-i-( fo 
the present day. Commonly the grn | arc j .I,i ( (‘d 
in a large shallow trough, cut in rlu* surface or ilio 
rock. The juice is there . trodden out, and con- 
ducted by a channel to a deeper trough at a lower 
level. The time of the vintage and wine-treading 
is one of great joyfulness among the people, their 
labours being enlivened by the singing of songs, 
and rli ythmic cIm])] >irig of the hands. Fermentation 
set's in quickly. The first, or what the Jews called 
the * tumultuous ' stage, might be passed in four 
days, during which the wine remained in the 
trough, or vat, if possible. It was then put into 


earthenware jars which had been lined with i)itch, 
or, if it were to be sent to a distance, into ‘ bottles,’ 
where the process was completed. In about three 
months the wine was fit for use. 

Where the soil was deep, a press was ‘ digged ’ 
in the earth (Mt 21®® etc.). This, built round with 
masonry, and carefully cemented, received the 
juice exi)ressed in a wooden structure set on the 
surface. 

The ‘bottles’ are partially tanned goat-skins. 
The apertures where legs and tail have been 
severed are sewn up, leaving only that at the neck, 
which is firmly tied \vhen the skin is Idled. Tlie 
wine in the first stage of fermentation, if tied in 
the skins, would, by reason of the gas generated, 
hurst them. When the ‘tumultuous’ stage is 
passed, the new ‘bottle’ yields sufficiently to 
permit completion of the process. ‘ Bottles ’ once 
stretched in this way had no further powers of 
distention, and if used again for the same purpose 
would, of course, burst (Mt etc.). 

Difi'erent qualities of wine were distinguished 
(Jn 2^9), probably indicated, as they are still, by 
the localities where they are produced. The ‘ new 
wine’ of Ac 2^® (lit. ‘sweet wine’) v ■ 

‘ the wine made from the drip of the ■ ■ ■ 

the clusters are trodden in the 

than the thin sour wines used . ■ ! ’ 

(Lindsay, Acts, in loc.). The modern ‘ sweet wine ’ 
is made from the white or green grapes, the juice 
being slightly boiled. 

There is nothing known in the East of anything 
called ‘wine’ which is unfermented. Pharaoh’s 
butler pressed grapes into Ins master’s cup (Gn 40^^). 
‘In a text found at Edfu, it is said that grapes 
squeezed into water formed a i(‘fj’( '*lnng beverage 
which was drunk by the king* .J)iivcr, Genesis, 
in loc.). This possibly corresponds to the Spanish 
drink made by squeezing grapes not quite ripe into 
water. But it is never called ‘wine.’ Tlie 7 XeOA:os 
of Ac 2^® was certainly fermented. Apart from tlie 
fact that the vintage was eight months passed, 
which put the keeping of unfermented grape juice 
out of the question, it was alleged as the cause of 
drunkenness by those wdio must have known its 
character. The wine used by th e J ews in Palestin e 
— people most conservative in their religious cus- 
toms — at the Passover, is of the ordinary kind. 
And there is no trace of any tradition among them 
of ’ .'i .* '.■■ ■■ " ■ en introduced. Their attitude 
• ■ ■ ■ ■ of unfermented grape juice 

may be gathered from the saying in Firhe Ahoth 
(iv. 28), ‘He who learns from the young,’ to what 
is he like? to one that eats unripe grapes, and 
drinks wine from his vatJ 

While in the NT wine is plainly regarded as 
good, and its medicinal value is recognized (1 Ti 
52 ®), there is no blindness to the danger attached 
to its abuse (see, e.g., Eph 5^®, 1 Ti 3®, Tit 2®). The 
question of total abstinence, like that of slavery, 
had not yet been raised. No argument for total 
abstinence can be built on the signifn-ance of terms 
used for ‘wine’ in Scripture. But ‘the Apo<-tle Paul 
has stated the case for total abstinence in Ko 14 
in a way that does not need the treacherous aid 
of doubtful exegesis for its support’ (DB, s.v. 
‘Food’). See, further, Hastings^ DB ii. 31fi‘ ; 
Mackie, Bible Manners and Citstoms, 43 ff.; Ben- 
zinger, Eeh. Arch. (Index) ; Fowler, The Wine of 
the Bible. W. Ewing. 

WINTER {xeL}jL(hv, Mt 24®®, Mk 13^®, Jn This 

is the time of cold and rain-storms. The modem 
Arab, name, esh-shitta\ literally ‘the rain.’ 

It IS the season in which the rain supply of the 
year falls ; it lasts roughly for seven montlis, from 
October till April inclusive, thus including the ]inrt 
of the year which we call spring (-oe SUIMMKR /. 
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While in the deeper parts of the Jordan Valley it is 
never very cold, the raw air breeds many discom- 
forts in the rainy season. On the higher lands, 
however, the cold is often intense, snow lying at 
times—e.^/. in Jerusalem— to a depth of some 
inches. The rain moistens the soil, hard baked by 
the summer sun. In a land where the science of 
road-making is pwi- /Vy unknown, the paths go 

swiftly to mud, 'avel in winter is always 

toilsome, and not seldom perilous. W. Ewing. 

WISDOM.— 

i* T" ' ' ■ ■ * , ■ ■■ and literature. 

1. Ti (■ ‘ ’.vi-v- n-, 

2. M"'m ii V. n 

B. As applied lo ' jk >j'’ra of God. 

1 . Jewish L;) poa la 

2 . Ohristological development. 

A. ii. NT use of the word o-oatoc. 

1. In ■ r. . 

2. In . 

3. In .■ i p. ■ 1 ■> .' - . ! elsewhere. 

iii. Use of word and - 

1. In compari ■ ■ ‘ ! ■ . . 

2. To rebuke 

w, ''F • ov> ■ ' , le two groups of sayings. 

■. ‘A - i 11 . 

' -;!• '■'« ■ 12 . 

V. Luia-i ■ ' ! two groups. 

1 . 1 . ■ ■ \\ ' i ' ■ utterance. 

2. Relation to context of Lk 7 — Mt 11 . 

3. Connected discourse-elements of Lk.-Acts. 

(a) Lk 1213-34. 

(b) Lk 16. 189-14 

(c) Lk 111-13 181 - 3 . 

vi. The Wisdom utterances represent a special type of 

1 , racV’ 'ori. 

I. I luU pi rd< (if Mai iba Jiu 

’1. Ii'"' pinuhli- fn-'n ’.iirraiiu . 

3. Employed in common Greek form hy Mt. and 
^ Luke. _ ^ 

vii. Rela ■ ■ • , -i •' 

tradition. 

1 . Dependence of Mark. 

2. Relation to peculiar narrative-element of Luke. 

viii. Conclusions as to proto-Lukan source. 

B. ix. Wisdom speculation in the development of Christology. j 

1. The Wisdom doctrine of St. Paul as related — I 

(a) to (Jewish) Stoicism. 

(&) |<> \liO(.'!llV])ii<'!'‘ 

(c; lo M' -r/.iirion. 

2. T' “ ' ■ 7 - . • . * . Christology. 

, . - ' . ■ . terminology (Logos 

(t) . dpii'' t ■' the Fourth Evangelist. 

(<j) "I I .* « utterance Mt 1126-30 the link 

between Synoptic and Johannine Ohrist- 
ology. 

Literature. 

i. The Biblical conception. — I n Biblical lan- 
guage the term ‘wisdom’ (OT np;jq hoJchmdhy LXX 
and NT cro^la, rarely (ppSpijcns (Lk Eph 1 ®), or 
(r^peiTLs (Lk 2 ^^ Eph 3^)), is applied (^) to a human, 
(^) to a Divine attribute. 

A. Under the former head is included. — 1. The 
type of thought illustrated in the school of religio- 
idiilo^ojihical thinkers contemporary with and later 
than the prophets, rivalled and ultimately dis- 
placed by the scribes. Thus the designation of Mt 
23®^, ‘ prophets and wise men and scribes,’ is seen 
to be historically correct, as against the modified 
form of Lk 11^*^ (‘prophets and apostles’; cf. 1 Th 
2^^, Eph 2^^ etc.), the i’epre<=eutatives of these schools 
of Jewish IboLiglit being regarded as commissioned 
by and endowed with the Divine Spirit. 2. In a 
derived sense the writings of these inspired men 
(77 irapdperos (rocfiia, applied by Hegesippus and Pales- 
tinian ^^rilers generally to the group Pr.-Wisd. 
of Sol. ; see Eus. EE iv. xxii. 8 , ‘ Nicene and post- 
Nicone Bathers’ [ed. Schafit-Wace], with note by 
McGiflert), regarded as utterances of the Spirit 
of God: ‘the Wisdom of God saith’ (Dk 1D®)= 
‘the Holy Ghost saith’ (He 37) = ‘the Spirit (of 
ax.)ocalyptic prophecy) saith’ (1 Ti 4^, perhaps re- 
ferring lo Jrmnefi (tnd Jarulm, 2 Ti 3®). 

B, The designation ‘ Wisdom of God,’ or simply 


‘Wisdom,’ is someti' ■ ■ to the Spirit of 

God as rnanifest in d redemption, in 

the illumination of the mind and regeneration of 
the soul. 

1. In the EoJchmdhy or Wisdom literature, this 

is the habitual ''b‘'-!L'!;i' bi'i of 11.3 Divine Spirit, 
especially coneei'i ( (i ’(‘-ii ‘g the redeeming 

love of God, which goes forth to seek and save the 
erring (Wis 1 ® 722 - 28 ^^ Personification of Wisdom 
(Job 28, Pr 8 ), under the later speculative infiuence 
of Stoic metaphysics, passes imperceptibly into 
hypostatization and a Logos-doc-trine, co.m 11 (logical 
as well as ■ ■'Wisdom=the Metathron, 

Wis ■ t. ‘ . U".. In Philo the terms 

‘Wisdom’ and ‘Logos’ are practically equivalent, 
the Stoic term naturally tending lii ‘icg- O'e-k 
readers to displace the Hebrew. . :ir».c a cc- 

ously, under the mythologizing infiuence exerted 
through - ■ \ ” ’’terature, the redemptive 

mission Oj ■ /■ 9^'^^-) develops into an un- 

mistakable avatar doctrine, wherein Wisdom he- 
coities incarnate, and dwells among men (Bar 3 ®^, 
cf. Oxyrh. Frgts, Log. iii.), or even descends to 
the underworld to ‘ visit all that sleep, and shine 
upon all that hope in the Lord ’ (Sir 24®^ Lat. ; cf. 

ap. Iren. Hcsr. ill. xx. 4, and Eph 
-V \i. I Jejecred by men, she ascends again to her seat 
in heaven (Enoch xlii. 1),* whence she returns to 
he poured out upon the elect in the Messianic age 
(xlix. 1 ). The mythologizing tendency was strongly 
reacted against by the scribes, especially in the 
period of Akiba, during the rivalry of SyiMgdgiu* 
and Church in Palestine (A.D. 70-135). Uu ulie 
Jewish side, from this time forward, all personifi- 
cations of the Divine Wisdom were rigidly re- 
stricted in their npliCiUtion to the Mosaic Torah 
(Sir 2423 - 27 , Bar Aboth, iii. 14, vi. 10). 

We even find lat» r rrs.iling- in Jewish texts alter- 
ing AoMmaA to .. to vbyos). Til gi-ri( :i!k 

after the schism of the Nazarenes, 'p(‘( nl.i: i\ c 
thought (doctrine of the Merkabah) is rigorously 
' d. 

2 . < Ml ili(‘ Christian side Wisdom speculation 

continued to develop in both the cosmological and 
the soteriological directions, with the ^ Pauline 
Epistles as a basis. In the Johannine literature 
the Greek term ‘ Logos ’ is adojited, though the 
Wisdom doctrine itself continues Hebrew ; but in 
the 2nd cent. Fathers, as in Philo, ‘ Wisdom ’ and 
‘ Logos ’ are i nt ( ■rcliangi ‘.a 1 >1 c and equivalent. Both 
d--; '•(■ Spirii 01 (Jod incarnate in Christ. 

'!’ h- 01 ’ riiy.^lory myths, already trace- 

able in pre-Christian mUi—". becomes more 

; d. C'!-'*- ■*:-cciila iioii- com- 

I t \ “I i 1 . ■ j.I. In these >■!<■•! , So^la, 

(. 1 - ■ . . . ’ ■ ■ ; is the feminine or passive 

principle in the scheme of redemption, -wTry/D iho 
active. The present discussion will confine itself 
to the NT use of the two conceptions of wisdom : 
(A) as the inspired message of God through the 
‘wise men’ ; (B) as the Divine Spirit 

itself, resident in J esus, and manifested in His life 
as well as in His teaching. For the history of 
Wisdom as the Hebrew philosophy, and as a hypo- 
stasis equivalent to the Stoic Logos, the reader is 

*The note of R. H. Charles on this passagee of Enoch is too 
significant to be omitted : ‘The praise of (\isdom was afa\'Ourite 
theme. Wisdom a-) rLg!ir(l(.d as having her dwelling-place in 
heaven (Ixxxiv. 3, Job 2 ?" 2-11 u-j;, Bar jsy, Ecclus 244 ), and as 
coining to--iirb i.mI <!■ -o her abode with men Pr. 

I20flf.8ffi9l-i , ‘p- - i refused to recjeive her (cf. 

xciv. 5), she reinrnod to heaven. But- in the Messianic times she 
will return, and will be poured out as water in abundance, 
xlix. 1, and the thirsty will drink to the full of wisdom, xlvii. 1 ; 
she will be bestow^ed on the elect, v. 8, xci. 10 ; cf. Apoc. Bar. 
xliv 14, 4 Ezra viii. 52 ; and the spirit of wisdom will abide m 
the Messiah, the Elect One, xlix. 3.* What is here said of the 
outpouring of the spirit of wisdom is parallel to Ac 2 i 6 ff. of the 
spint of prophecy (cf. Nu 1129) and to the agrajphon^ ‘Et 
factum est cum ascendisset dominus de aqua, descendit fons 
omnis Spiritus Sancti, et requievit super eum,’ etc. 
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1 referred to the artt. ‘Wisdom/ ‘Wisdom Litera- ' 
tnre/ ‘Wisdom, Book of/ in Hastings’ DB and in 
the Encyc. Bihlica. 

ii. NT USE. — 1. A study of the use of the word 
aro<pia, and it;- Gospels, shows it to 

he, in some of the Lukan writ- 
ings, in ^ h .7 ■ ■! -'primarily 

under t ^ ' -■ many ex- 

amples having the characteristic forms of the 
JB^oJxEmdh (Wisdom) literature (see Briggs, Expos, 
Times, viii., ix. [1897-98] four articles on ‘ The Wis- 
dom of Jesus the Messiah’). The characteristic 
strophic form is apparent also in some discourse- 
material found only in Mt. {e.g, 6^”®* 

i" di^niTjni;i<'d hy additions in the canonical 
form oi ilii> (hi-p*.'T. The word cro^ta occurs hut 
once in Mk. (6^=Mt 13®^), and is apj)lied, as in Lk 
and the series cited below, to Jesus’ endow- 
ment with the Spirit. It occurs twice in Mt. (11^^ 
12^’^), both occurrences being in passages verbally 
identical with Lk., and in a less original form. 
In Lk.-Acts it occurs 10 times ; but the Lukan 
use h >';><H‘iri’ly l■n•^cv.■o’*■ ]»;■ . bcc.iU't* endowment 
with >.cSpir;; Kx{\,\ i- 1*0 lijili'.'.’ndly spoken of, 
whether in the case of Jesus, of J±is iorerunners, 
or of His successors, as the xdp4(rya of ‘wisdom.’ 
So of Jesus (Lk 2'^‘^* cf. 2^^ cri^vea-ts and 4^^ XSyoi 
Xdtptros), of the endowment of the Twelve with the 
Spirit (21^®), of the Seven (Ac 6^), of Stephen (6^®), of 
Joseph (7^°), of Moses (7^). In the Fourth Gospel the 
conception of the endowment of Jesus with the 
spirit of wisdom is supplanted by that of an incar- 
nation of the Logos. The word (ro(pta and its cog- 
nates are 'wholly wanting. 

2. With this Gospel use should he compared that of the NT 

elsewhere. In the Pauline Epistles the word occurs 16 times 
in the passage L Co 117-319^ wherein St. Paul contrasts ‘the 
wisdom of God,* which endows those who ‘ have the mind of 
Christ’ with ‘the wisdom of this world’; and 9 times in the 
twin Epi>;los (Eph.-Col.). written to oppose a ‘ . .*.• i 

vain decoic ’ (Tph ‘ wiles of error ’) by mea"- <'» '• I* . 

gift of ‘a spirit of wisdom and ' ■ 1 jr in the mystery 

of the Divine will.’ It is used h " I’ but three other 
instances, two of which (1 Co 12o, 2 Co are directly related 
to the group first mentioned, while the third occurs in the 
doxology Bo 1133. The ; ' r, ^ ‘ * -d by St. Paul 

(1 Co irr_2i3, Eph 33-n, c . > ■ i ■ ,■ ► his letters in 

2 P 315. 

3. The only other NT employments of the word, or of the 

connected group of ideas, are in James and the Apocalypse. 
In Ja 15 313.16.17 * wisdom’ is more exclusively practical and 
ethical, hut is emphatically a Divine endowment. The concep- 
tion of * the wisdom v liich t-onu iTi from ahv'*vc ' (i.e. the Divine 
Spirit, given to all chni ii^k, Ju !■>), n hi works of love, 

is contrasted wiih w ivlom of i 'u* irucr'ic i:i .la 3. The former is 
the fundamental characteristic of the just or righteous man 
(fi a use wlii(‘h furors olor-i 1; w'lTi That o»' .‘=!'T,c1i ai’d the 

OT Wisdom litcran r»‘ ('r. l.k T'* v,, f.Md :;poyi~ 

fxoa . . . ^povtfAurspct. In the Apocal/pso ‘ wit-dom’ is an attribute 
of God in the doxologies 7-- (cf. Ho 11^3); otherwise it is 
referred to only as an endowment like ilifi' 'of Josi ph (Gn 4l33f-) 
and Daniel (Dn 5l4), requisite to soh c ikldh-* (P-w 1318179). 
U . ■ ' . • ■ ■ ■ * ' a Third Evangelist appear thus 

! ' ' ■ ■ of St. James and of St. Paul, 

with traces of the same use in certain parts of Mt- and Mark. 

iii. Use in the discourses op Jesus. — The 
discourses of Jesus furnish a meagre but trust- 
w- i ' ay -ijsiiiag point for a lii-'torv or the term in 
■j- I I development. Among these dis- 

courses we cannot venture to reckon lIio saying 
Lk 2115 (=i2ii=Mt = 1311= Jn i526f.)^ gi^ce 

the mrallels make it probable that crrofia Kal a-ocpia 
(cf, Lk priidentiam et os, cod. e. ) is only the 
characteristic Lukan mode of expressing the pro- 
mise of the Paraclete. All other occurrences of 
the word or connected idea in the discourses stand 
more or less closely related with one of two in- 
cidents : (1) Jesus’ denunciation of the faithless 
generation which rejected for opposite reasons 
both the Baptist’s mission and His own (Mt 11), 
or (2) His denunciation of the scribes who blas- 
phemod the Spirit of God whereby He wrought, 
dcniaudiiig a sign from lieaven (Mt 12^"^®). These 
discourses are variously distributed in our First 


and Third Gospels (Mt Ip-^o 1222-45 212«’32 2334-8S 
andLk7i8'®® lOi^-is. 211. 1124 - 26 . 29 - 32 . 49-51 have in 

common a close connexion in thought and a re- 
semblance of language in exceptional degree as 
between the two canonical reporters. In these 
two groups of discourses, therefore, must be found, 
if anywhere, the basis in J esus’ own utterances for 
the subsequent application in Christology of the 
conception of the Divine Wisdom. 

iv. MATTHiEAN CONNEXIONS OF THE TWO 
Groups of Sayings.— 1. The Mattluean context 
of group (1) starts from the question of John’s 
disciples. This is made the occasion by Jesns of 
a comparison of unrt'pouiaui Israel to children 
who are pleased with iieiiher the mournful nor 
the gay melodies of their playmates. His hearers 
had been displeased at the asceticism of John, and 
are equally so with the genial life of the ‘ Friend 
of publicans and sinners.’ As against this re- 
jection by the self-righteous of the message of 
repentance and < luj— . ‘Wisdom’s children ’ 

(here those who had re: ■ s ‘ j ■ ••i 

JohUjCf. Lk7^®^*) <■ '■’i, : !■■ ■* 

methods (Mt 112-^9). I*. \1.. ’ c <■■■■ 

tinnes with the denunciation of ‘ the cities wherein 
most of his mighty works were done,’ . 
which is perhaps accountable for the ■ 
in some MSS for r^Acva in v.^^. These verses (Mt 
1120-24) are otherwise placed by Lk. ; but those 
which follow (Mt 1125-27= £k 1021^*) again relate to 
the wisdom of Jesus which is delivered to Him 
(wapedodT] ijlol) by His Father (in contrast with the 
TrapddocTis of the scribes, Mk 7^^), and, though hid 
from the wise, is revealed to the ‘little ones.’ 
This in turn introduces in Mt an invitation 

closeljr re^onibliiig those placed in the mouth of 
the Divine Wisdom in the literature of this class 
(cf. Sir 5125^- 62®^ and Log. iii. [iv.]). 

This closes the chapter and the discourse. 

2. In Mt 123®“45 substantially the same subject is 
resumed, but it is now d propos of the blasphemy 
of the scribes against the Holy Spirit in ascribing 
Jesus’ exorcisms to Beelzebub the interven- 

ing material (12^-21) conq^rj-iiig the two Sabbath 
incidents of Mk 223-3'^. In this further denuncia- 
tion, not of the scribes but still of ‘ this evil and 
adulterous generation,’ Jesus declares that it will 
fare worse than the Ninevites ; for, while these 
repented at the warning of Jonah, this ^neration 
has rejected a greater warning {i,e. the Baptist’s ; 
cf. and Bacon, Sermon on the Monnt, App. C. 

iv. V. pp. 216-231). It is condemned also by the 
Queen of the South, because she came to bear ‘ the 
wisdom of Solomon,’ whereas this generation has 
rejected a more , ■ . : ^ -eater 

matter,’ i.e. Je • ..- con- 

ceived as the ‘ vvisaoui oi Uroa;. A coiicinding 
parable (Mt 1245-45=Lk 1X24-26^ Bkens ‘this evil 
generation,’ with its Pharisaic mania purijica, to 
‘ a house swept and garnished ’ which becomes the 
abode of demons, becans- '.b ■■ the Spirit 

of God. It is highly '\ : in both 

groups the condemnation is uttered by Jesus for 
rejection of the Spirit of God, which in the case of 
the discourse anent the Baptist is assumed to be 
manifest in Jesus’ message of forgiven o."", in the 
case of the blasphemy of the scribes in His healing 
power. The .'•igiiificfiTic<‘ of the use of the term 
‘wisdom’ in both (Mt IP® 12*^2) 

gracmus and winning appeal of God’s redeeming, 
forgiving love, is made more apparent by the con- 
trast in both instances with the Baptist’s harsher 
mepage of warning against ‘ the wrath to come.’ 
This is manifest from t he figures of wailing versus 
piping, mourning versus dancing, fasting verstis 
feasting, preaching of Jonah verstcs wisdom of 
Solomon. 

V. Lukan connexions of the two groups.— 
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A further discourse, correctly connected in Lk 
X 149-51 ^vith ;^rouj) (2'i (in Mt incorrectly at- 
tached to iik = Mt 23^"^-) carries to its 

logical conclusion the denunciation of the scribes 
who had blasphemed the Holy Spirit. Speak- 
ing now directly in the name of ‘the wisdom of 
God’ (Lk 11^®), Jesus predicts their impending 
fate, and in the Matthoean form (which properly 
includes the pathetic appeal to Jerusalem, sepa- 
rated from it in Lk. [Mt 23®^‘^^ = Lk 13®*^**]), the for- 
saking of ‘ your house ’ by God’s Spirit. Not only 
have we throughout this context the characteristic 
forms and modes of expression of the Wisdom 
literature, but the final warning is e.xpressly in- 
troduced as an utterance of ‘ the wisdom of God ’ 

[i] crocpLa roO 6eov), by which should be understood 
not the specific title of an individual writing of 
this literary category, but the entire canon of 
‘ Wisdom ’ writings, inclusive of the lost work from 
which the extract is made. The following con- 
siderations will make this clear : — 

1. The ‘ '* ■ ‘ bhe previous line of thought is ap- 

p'UTv.i. “vo- ' , ■ ) the- fate of God’s messengers (with 

Mj 2 ,> ■ . . cf. -M L 1 = Lk to the vain 

plea of the Spirit [Wisdom] (with Mt 2337-39 =Lk 1334f. cf. Mt 
1238-42=Lkn^-32), andto h" ‘ 

= Lk 1335 cf. Mt 1243-45=;., m , - , ; . ,* ■ 

the other hand, make it probable that ’ . ■ '. > 

1334f.), if not more, is really drawn from some lost ‘Wisdom* 
writing, (a) The sending of ‘ prophets and wise men and scribes * 
is : ■' ich cannot be as- 

“ . ■ [Mt.) but only i > I* ‘ Spirit (Wisdom). 

. I of the figure ' :)■ " ■. Is 315, Dt 32^1 is 

appropriate only to the Divine Spirit, which broods over Jeru- 
salem ; it is actually so applied in 2 Es 130. It will appear 
to many inappropriate if made an utterance of Jesus person- 
ally. The same may be said in less degree of the threat of 
the forsaking of the house (cf. Jer 127 225. Josephus pre- 
serves a kindred legend of voices in the Temple saying, ‘ Let us 
remove hence,* BJ vi. v. 3). (c) The whole context Mt 2334-39 
irii'P .r- ‘‘1 paraphrase in 2 Es 123-37, -which, though late and 
t : ' (I, preserves Ibo itiatenal in tbo fori'i of an utterance 

of ' the Lord Almighty,' (r/) Ml 23’*5 v-fniuiin-, u>, some think, an 
anachronistic reference to the murder of Zechariah the son of 1 
Baruc’ -1 !■< for^' fbo "siege of Jerusalem (Jos. BJ iv. v. 4). 

This ‘ i- !■ •vi r, may be disregarded, as the refer- 
ence may also h* « 1 1 'n--! ss- "i <■ '‘•i' Zechariah the son 

of Jehoiada ' ii \\= i> i'i< |»r ■!>! ■ s Zechariah son of 

Berechiah (Zee li). 

2. Lk TLs3 prc-enis a contex* •-'■■’.'Tir -^-d by the thought 

fundametnal ro ihe "aying Mt ■ ■ ■ • ' ■ 

,m 1 I' narrative-material i- x 
\I’ - ' ■« - g peculiar to Luke. ' ■■ . ' ' 

material have the same hearing, and the former includes the 
nucleus of the ‘ wisdom ’ sayings of Mt 11. 

It thus appears that in the two groups of dis- 
course-material ‘I'j/’l; represented m Mt 11 
and 12 and Lk 7 aud 11 we have inextricably 
intermingled (1) sayings of Jesus wherein His own 
gracious mission was set over against the harsher 
warning of the Baptist as the message of the 
Divine Wisdom ; and (2) extracts in defence of His 
beneficent works, from the actual Wisdom litera- 
ture, these extracts having been embodied along 
with His words of denunciation of the scribes, either 
by Himself or in the subsequent (]ov<;1oj)incni of 
Evangelic tradition. To draw the lino wlih pre- 
cision between authentic utterances of Jesus, and 
material j j- ■ i from the Wisdom 

literature i-*- .-isi--- .. by * the wisdom of 

God ’ (M : : ■ . i ! ■» powers of criticism ; 

I but the ■ ore needless because the 

really significant fact is that Jesus’ actual teach- 
ing, at least in the form given it by the source 
here employed in common by Mt. and Lk., was so 
closely allied to the ideas of this Wisdom literature 
as to permit of intermingling at an extremely early 
date. A later example of the process of adapta- 
tion is furnished by the Oxyrhynchus papyrus 
which puts in the mouth of Jesus tlie characteristic 
Wisdom utterance : ‘ I stood in the midst of the 
world, and in the flesh was I seen of them (cf. Bar 
3®®), and 1 found all men drunken, and none found 
1 athirst among them, and my soul grieveth over 


the sons of men because they are blind in their 
heart’ {Oxyrh. Log, ill.). 

3. Other elements of discourse- material from the 
Third Gospel and Acts may be clearly traced to 
a source of the same Wisdom type, if not the 
same composition, {a) In particular, the wisdom of 
Solomon, especially as exhibited in the hedonistic 
Epicureanism of 'Ecclesiastes, is pointedly con- 
trasted with a higher wisdom in the great discourse 
on the true riches of Lk part of which is 

taken up in Mt The polemic against Ec 2 

in 12^®'®^ becomes tenfold more pointed as the dis- 
course proceeds to compare the beauty of the 
lilies and the provision of the ravens ‘ which have 
neither store-chamber nor barn’ (cf. v.^®) with 
‘Solomon in all his glory’ (cf. Ec 
The subject of the discourse (‘ wherein life con- 
sists,’ vv.^®* ^•) is as distinctive of Hebrew Wis- 
dom literature as the form and phraseology. 

{h) To the same original context must be 
reckoned the greater part of Lk 16, the material of 
which is peculiar to Luke. The ‘ wisdom ’ of the 
unrighteous steward in the use of ‘ the mammon of 
unrighi eon-TH-r'fe ’ is a subject manifestly in close 
relation to the use of riches commended in 12^®'®^, 
the alSinity extending even to the phraseology 
(with 16^ ‘ riches that fail ’ cf. 12®® ‘ treasure that 
faileth not’). The combination of the two, there- 
fore, in Mt 6^®'®^ db propos of the heavenly recom- 
pense (Mt 6^* probably reflects a real con- 

nexion of Lk 12^®'®^ with 16^“^® in the source. 

Similar j-oa zoning, based partly on the phrase- 
ology (cf. JO*'* villi 18^^) partly on the subject- 
matter, connects the rest of Lk 16 (exc. v.^^* ^®) 
with 18®"^^ (19^^"®’'?). The two companion parables 
3^019-26 ^yy^26-3i seem to be a later addendum) and 
18®"^^ exemplify the principle laid down in 16^®, 
while 16^®=Mt links the whole with Lk 7®®^*. 

The whole group of teachings and parables on 
worldly conditions is thus seen to have a common 
occasion and bearing, a common spirit, and a com- 
mon point of view not elsewhere shown in the 
Gospels, but closely resembling the social teaching 
of James (cf. 1®”'^ 2^”® 4®^- 

(c) A kindred subject having a similar develop- 
ment in Lk., but otherwise only scantily repre- 
sented in the Gospels, i ” . . 'i ■ on the 

Divine bounty in ans ■ ■■ ■ ll^'^^h 

which (/.M hn’dly be " ■ e com- 
panion 115-8 a,nd 18^"®). The bare and 

wholly disconnected fragment taken up in Mt 7’"^^ 
is as inadequai (• io rep' 

is Mt 6^®"®^ if i";ri-i'l oi ihr t i ■ - I 

Rich Man and the Shrewd fetewara. unce more, 
it is the Ep. of James that supplies an echo of the 
same spirit (cf. 1®’®- 4®** 6^®'^®). 

It is clear that the method here applied may be 
extended to much of the special discourse-material 
of Lk., including perhaps some elements of Acts 
(on Solomon in Ac 7^*^® see Yale Bicentennial Con- 
tributions, 1901, p. 2711). It is sufficent for the 
present to indie* sic ihai a I;; 'go element of our 
Third Gospel is i 'ui- < hjnjici<-r:/L-i. 

vi. Wisdom utterances represent a special 
TYPE OP Gospel traditions.— The question of 
the relation of the Wisdom discourses to the recog- 
nized (lospel sources is one which inevitably sug- 
gests itself as soon as the fact is recognized that 
they are characterized by a peculiar ami tli-iiiietive 
point of view. It becomes our duty, accordingly, 
to trace at least the outline of an answer. 

4 . The discourse-material of Mt 11--12 falls out- 
side the pentad cliaraGorized by the colophon Kal 
iyivero iT^€<rtv /c.r.X. already discussed in art. 
LOGIA. ^ ^ ^ - 

2. Besides being separated by narrative-material 
from these groups, :Mt 11-12 differ from them in the 
fact of their relation to the narrative, from winch 
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tliey are inseparable, and in the degree of simi- 
larity in their language to the Lukan parallels. 
As against the groups of logia which have not, and 
from their character do not require, a narrative 
setting, the discourse of Mt 11 not only relates the 
coming of the Baptisi' ' resupposes 

an account of Jesus’ ■ . ■ ' ■ and even 

requires us to suppose the reader somewhere in- 
formed of what had given rise to the taunt ' Be- 
hold a gluttonous man and a wine-bibber, a friend 
of publicans and sinners.’ The same applies to 
the discourse in defence of Jesus’ exorcism ‘by 
the Spirit of God.’ This indispensable narrative- 
element is always supplied more fully and in 
better connexion by Lk., in some cases by Lk, 
alone (Lk 12^3-“'), 

3. The similarity of to the Lukan 

parallels is here very '"'irJ, reaching the 

degree of verbal identity for whole sentences, and 
positively requiring the use of the same written 
Greek source. 

4. This marked difference in the degree of re- 

semblance serves to connect other non-Markan 
elements of Mt., such as which are 

again found to fall outside the Matthsean pentad, 
to differ in content and point of view from the 
Loyicm source, and to be at once mor.- ■«.ii| b*:*' iui-l 
for the most part more authentic in dc .lii in 
than in Matthew. Linguistic peculiarities in 
several instances prove the dependence of Mt. in 
these portions. Thus "lepovaoX'qiJi is used by Lk. 
68 times against 3 (5 ?) em23loyments of TepocrdAv/^ca. 
The latter form on the contrary is invariably em- 
ployed in Mt., Mk., and Jn., except thrice in Mt 
2337 =-Lk 13H ^cLo-CKeLcL rod dead is systematically 
changed by Mt. to rwv oipavwv. There are but 
four exceptions: Mt 19^^ ( = Mk 10^^} and 12^ 
2131*^ (cf. Lk 

vii. Relation to naeuative - elements of 
Synoptic teadition. — Although our First and 
to a less extent our Third T , ■ both derive 

the main framework of the ■ , ■ ■ . - from our 

Second, this Second itself is not wanting in evi- 
dences of dependence on the source to which we 
have traced the Wisdom chapters of Mt. and Luke. 

1. This relation .-niiM i:i the description of the 

Baptist as Elias fVlk I • ■ = cf. Lk Mt 

2K 1®); of the TemjDtation (Mk 1^^, the 
dyyeXoi and Orjpla coming from Ps 91^^'^^ quoted in 
Lk 4^®^-) ; of J esus as ‘ eating and drinking ’ while 
the disciples of the Baptist were fasting, and as 
‘ a friend of publicans and sinners ’ (Mk ; 

ef. Lk 7®®**) ; of the blasphemy of the scribes (Mk 
322-S5 . pei'haps of the Trans- 
figuration (Mk 9^"^^ ; cf. Lk In all these 

passages of Mk. and in other loosely connected 
material 1241 - 44 =, Lk 2L-^) the con- 

text of Lk. gives more or less conclusive evidence 
of priority. It is but reasonable to suppose that 
other Markan narratives such as may also 
have been derived hence, though the present Lukan 
form has been affected by Mk. 

2. Of the connexion of the narrative-elements 

peculiar to Lk. with the source thus characterized 
it is hardly needful to speak. The common point 
of view of this material, presenting Jesus as the 
friend and champion of the louly, from His child- 
hood in tljo !n;i'ig<‘r. welcomed by" shepherds, to His 
acceptance by the thief on the cross, is well known. 
Xor can &uch narratives as that of the repentant 
harlot (Lk be separated without violence 

from the discourse context. It is only in Mt. and 
Mk. that Lk 7^"®^® and 21i"4 find iheni'-clves> on a 
foreign soil. 

* Note especially the rare form sa-diu found only in Lk 783. 34 

107 and 2230. jn all tho other .lo occurrences of the verb in the 
NT, including- 10 in Mark and '9 of Lk.’s own, the regular form 
is used. 


viii. Conclusions as to peoto-Lukan source. 

— Admitting the precarious character of all at- 
tempts at extricating the Synoptic sources, and 
the probable development of the Antiochian (?) 
tradition between the period of it . ■ by 

Mk. and Mt. and its ultimate ■ by 

Lk., enough remains to justify the following infer- 
ence. A type of Gospel tradition grew up (at 
Antioch ?) intermediate between those to which 
tradition attaches the names respectively of ‘ Mat- 
thew ’ and ‘ John,’ and containing the Xex^^vra. 

Trpaxdivra traditionally ascribed to the preaching 
of Peter. The Mattlisean tradition is especially 
connected both by the unanimous testimony of 
ariihiuii vjnid by internal evidence with Jerusalem, 
it takes as its method the agglutination of the logiw 
of Jesus into a five-fold new Torah, as ‘ command- 
men t& - ■ ■ 'i '■''■e Lord to the faith.’ This agrees 
with ‘ ■ tendencies of the Palestinian 

Church and the methods of the Synagogue as illus- 
trated, e.g . , in the Pirke A both (cf . i ■ 1 • * O \ \ ■ b \ r; ' 1 n ; ; 
Logia). Besides halachic tyj-t* mi '..n-jH-! . 1 .,- 
dition the earliest ‘ . a haggadic, 

of which Peter i ■ . source. It 

seems to have had tVo branches, the earlier (Mk.) 
connected by tradition and internal evidences with 
Rome, the later ( Jn. ) with Ephesus, both almost as 
wholly preoccupied with the doctrine of the Per- 
son of Christ as the Pauline Epistles, and appeal- 
ing to the drama of the Ministry and Passion for 
proof of the T>i\ ]!i'‘ -"i-bii'ff Jesus. Intheearlier 
(Mk.), connc\!<-ii v. i ii i be I’etrine tradition is still 
close. In the later (Jn.), Pauline T.ogi»-.il.i<-; ; b'.* 
wholly dominates. Midway between these two 
types of Gospel tradition, the Hebrew and the 
Grseco - Roman, is developed that which tradi- 
tion credibly associates with the naTne of Luke 
at Antioch. Combining both sayings and doings 
{'fjp^oLTo TTOLetv T€ K(xl diddcTKeiv, Ac 1^) in juster pro- 
ortion than Mk., it finds in the historg, as ex- 
ibited in both elements, a manifestation of the 
Spirit of God in terms of the Jewish M^isdom- 
doctrine. As our First canonical r\ i.'igfli -i pre- 
sents as the ■ ’•! ■ -me of the in :ii-i v\ \ \ir new 

Lawgiver on . ■■ \ of Beatitudes, so our liiird 
presents the scene in the synagogue of Nazareth 
where the ‘ words of grace ’ uttered by the bearer 
of ‘ the Spirit of the Lord God ’ are rejected by His 
own people, the tragedy of the Divine Wisdom. 
The theme is constant, but is developed alike in 
message of grace and deed of mercy. The whole 
career of Jesus is a manifestation of ‘ the power of 
God and the wisdom of God.’ Aiuilx-i- of the 
sources of canonical Lk. -Acts reveals no difference 
in this fundamental point of view. From the be- 
ginning, as in the 5th cent., the Antioch school is 
historical, and its historical sources admittedly 
include, in Acts, if not in the Gospel, the oldest 
narrative of the NT. By the standard of internal 
evidence its tradition is more markedly Petrine 
than Mk.; its Christology roots itself, like the 
Pauline, but with less of the Hellenic ivc 

development, in that broadest, most lnim;niii;irijii!, 
most tolerant school of Hebrew thought, the fol- 
lowers and exponents of ‘ all -virtuous Wisdom.’ 

ix. Wisdom speculation in the develop- 
ment OF Christology. —The conception of Wis- 
dom as affecting Synoptic tradition involves such 
literary annlyJ- of the source as the foregoing. 
As r. I r. ■Cling ili.‘ doctrine of the Person of ('liri-i ii 
involves at least a passing glance at the Pauline 
Christology, the link between Synoptic and Johan- 
nine doctrine. 

1. The Wisdom-doctrine of St. Paul stands in 
unmistakably close relation, as regards its ante- 
cedents, with the Wisdom literature ; and, as re- 
spects its subsequent development, with the Johan- 
nine Logos-doctrine. St. Paul’s indebtedness to 
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St i ■■’iy and ethics is set forth by no less 

a hisrhtfoot (‘St. Paul and Seneca’ 

in Com. on demonstrations of his 

much more extensive and direct dependence on the 
Wisdom literature, especially the Book of Wisdom 
{Intcrnat, Crit. Com. on Romans^ by Sanday and 
Headlam, p. 51 ; cf. Grafe, ‘ Das Verhaltniss der 
]i!inrnn.-chcn Schriften ziir Sapientia Salomonis’ 
in Ih. Abh. C. v, Weizsacker f/ctnir7,/ict)j should by 
now^ have made it plain that Stoicism comes to St. 
Paul mainly through Jewish channels. Again, 
since it is certain tliat St. Paul both by tempera- 
ment and b;^ experience was more apocalyptist 
than scribe, it should not have been overlooked 
that he has advanced, how('\.n* hvh'ilv, his own 
decision on the moot point, wIk^i lior i lie ■- ' ■ h ' 
manifestation of the Divine Wisdom is ■ ■ ■ \ : 
Torah of Moses (so the scribes on the t h; 

4®"*^), or whether it is the living Spirit of God sent 
forth in human form. Ro 10 ^-^ and Bar 39-4^ 
{especially contain contemporary and rival 

■“ ■ ■ • ■ . of Dt 3012.13. By St. Paul’s inter- 

1 ■ ■■ ■ ■ word’ (of revelation) is nothing 

more or less than ‘ Christ ’ as pre-existent spirit, 
the same Wisdom which; ‘ because she was the 
artificer of all things,’ passing into the soul of 
Solomon gave him ‘anunerrim- koov.h,."^.^ of the 
things that are, to know the coe-, i-n- i..:i of the 
world,’ etc. (Wis 717 - 22 ^^ same ‘ mind of Christ ’ 

by ]»o--e-.vum of which Christians have similar 
knowledge of the purposes of the Creator, just as 
a man’s own consciousness gives him knowledge of 
I'i^ private dc-igns (I Co 2 ®“i® ; see Mystk-ry;. 
Delinilo idontilication is thus made by St. Paul 
in^ this and mai^ other passages between the 
Divine Spirit of Wisdom, through which, accord- 
ing to_ * Wisdom,’ God created tlie world, and the 
pre-existent Christ. Even the avatar doctrine of 
the descent and ascent of Wisdom (see references 
above, i. 1 ) is unmistakably adopted by St. Paul 
pr rily in opposition to, partly in rivalry with, the 
pro, nl conceptions of mystery religion (see 
.M v-'l I.i; y». But just as a study of the Pauline 
ethics will show that its Stoic elements have been 
subsumed under the Christian principle of altruistic 
service (Eph5^^*, Ph so it should be reco^ized 

that the Pauline T.-.- d- ■'■hi . Avhile mearly 
incorporating in Eph 4^"^® a - mythological 

inici-pr(ilalion of Ps 68^^ rests upon ah authentic 
teaching of Jesus. According to St. Paul, Ps 68 
sets forth the descent, conflict with the hostile 
powers, triumph and ascent of the Divine Spirit 
(cf. Col 2^®, 1 P 3^2) after releasing the captives of 
Death (cf. 1 Co 152 ®^*). But Eph 4®'^®, When com- 
pared with the earlier and later related passages 
<ionc( ‘riling the avatar of Wisdom (Bacon, Story of 
St. Paul, p. 316 ff.), will he seen in some sense to 
rest npon the parable of Jesus concerning the 
‘spoiling’ of the Strong Man armed, by the 
Stronger than he (i.e. the Spirit of God • ■ ■ " ■ 
in Jesus, Mt 122®). , 

applied in this sense by the Fathers ' \j-»' 1 '. 
frag. 2 in Pasch. Chron. ; Heads again.- 
cf. iTuydekoiicr, TVor Ics, vol. ii., ‘Christ’s Mission 
to the Uiidorwoi-ld ’). Thus the Pauline Wisdom- 
or Logos-doctrine of a ] ire-existent, sjiiritual Christ 
is firmly rooted in the autheriLic teaching of Jesus 
Himselx. To Jesus al-o ‘ the power of God and 
the wisdom of God,’ were exhibited in His own 
mighty works and God-given teaching, and were a 
‘ sign ’ to His generation (Mt 1 ^ 8 - 42 . i Qq 

1X7„216). 

2. Johannine and Patristic Ghristology. — {a) It 
matters little that after St. Paul the Wisdom - 
doctrine should have been rebaptized by the Greek 
title of Logos, perhajis under the influence of Philo, 
perhaps as'a concession to a Greek-speaking Church. 
Even in the Fourth Gospel the basic conception 

remains Hebrew and Pauline. Sanday as a student 
of Jobannine thonglit, Sabatier as a student of 
Pauline, < o’D i- *'■ . ‘le identity of doctrine 

under th‘ 1 i'. ■ • 

(&) In the Fourth Gospel the standpoint of the 

F .■ is purely and simply the Uieologh-.J. 

He depicts the self-manifestation of the Divine 
Wisdom or Logos as incarnate in Jesus bj" word 
and deed. Her ‘dwelling among men’ ef. 

Enoch 422) j rejection and apotheosis {20j^7j jg 
theme. It is characteristic that here, as in the 
Wisdom literature in gi'iieral. Wisdom is made to 
‘praise herself’ (Sir 2 1}. Tiic incarnate Logos 
preaches Himself ; His seven parables are seven ‘ I 
am’s,’ His seven mighty works manifest His own 
glory (Jn 2^D* lu Jn 7^® Jesus even quotes again 
an unknown ‘scripture’ which by all analogy is 
drawn from the Wisdom literature (cf. Sir 24®®^* 
[applied in vv. 23 - 29 ^ analogy with five rivers, to 

the five books of the Torah]. Enoch 48^ 49^, and 
for Rabbinic iiiterpK'tjiiion in the scribal sense, 
Emeh Sammelech^ 196'^, on Is 12®, ‘ The waters are 
nothing else than the Torah, and the waters of 
salvation nothing else than the Torah of Messiah,’ 
Weber, Lehre d. Talm. p. 360 f. ; cf. also 1 Co 10^ 
and Oxyrh. Log. III.). 

(c) The Wisdom utterance Mt 1125®^* may be 
so^iiph-d r- marking the transition -point between 
ic and Johannine representations of 
Jesus’" teaching. Not its doctrine alone, nor its 
mysticism, ■ P i , 1 Co 2 (see Mystery), but 

the very fo 1 ■ * ■ i itterance is thus seen to he 
characteristic ; for the Wisdom of God habitually 
speaks in the first person. Herein the discourses 
of the Fourth Gosiiel are as close to the spirit of 

the Wisdom literature as its !.■ b is 

close to the Wisdom-doctrine of Paul. In the 

development of Gospel literature the presentation 
of Jesus’ career and teaching as the manifestation 
of the Divine Wisdom takes a place analogous to 
that of the Wisdom-doctrine of St. Paul in the 
development of Cliristology. 

Literature.-. On the Wisdom hypostasis see, in 10 

the works cited above, Ron r. J ndt n. 

■ ■ ”»*■; ‘ dt, pp. 637, 661 L, 576; 

' ‘ ‘ Philo JudetUdf ii. p. -261 C. ; Aall, Gesch. d. 

LogosideCy i. p. 204 1 On Hebrew Wisdom literature ; Cheyue, 

Joo and Solomon^ or th& Wisdom of the OT, 1887. On the 
IMoi.'jrv forin®. : X • ■ . . , , ■ Dieneutest. 

Hi ‘ : Nloflal ; p. xx, 704. On the 

influence of i /T- ?■’ , 'd V.\\ ns' ;ro • i : P. 0. Porter, 

Messages of i’ l. U'l .’/. /■> .■ . i. !.■. On the dis- 
courses of tk» r,-. •!<, . onthe Mounti 

1900, C. On Mi: D. F. Strauss, * Jesu Weheruf 

fiber .1' u"d die a-otploe. too &sevAji Ztschr. wiss. Theol. 
vi. (1863), i3p. 84-93 ; Loman, Tk. Tijdschr. i. pp. 550-560. 

B, W. Bacon. 

WISDOM OF CHRIST.— 1. Christ, being God and 
man, possessed naturally two distinct kinds of 
wisdom — Divine wisdom and human wisdom. The 
former, as part of the totality of the Divine attri- 
butes (r6 TvX'fipiajjLa rrjs dedrTjros), He necessarily 
possessed from '•iuir.iiy. ai'.d, .coor.ling in Pauline 
teaching, He co’iiiii'.i*-. to |io— ii. i’l of His 

K^vw(TLs, or s(ilf-(miptv iiig (Fh 2“), even’arrer His 
Incarnation (Col H'-' 2‘*, of. 2®). The continued 
l)o>'-e^'-ion by the Incarnate Logos of tbe^ fulness of 
the Divine wisdom is no isolated doctrine, but is 
necessarily involved in the Logos-Christology of 

St. Paul and St. John, according to which the 
Father does not create and sustain the world 
diiectlv, but mediately through the Logos, who is 
the Creator (Jn 1®* Eph 3®, Col 1^®, He 12), the 

Life (Jn l'^), and the Light (v.®) of the world, the 
cause of its rational order, and the principle of 
its coherence and subsistence (Col 1^^_). Cosmical 
functions of such a kind as this, assigned to the 
Logos in a(‘<'ord{inc(‘. with His essential nature and 
position ill tlii’j (iodliead. cannot he supposed to 
have been laid a'?ule at the In(^arnatlon, and there- 
fore the limitations of Christ’s knowledge, which 
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the Synoptic Gospels recognize, either must be 
attributed to His manhood, or else it must be sup- 
posed that in the historical Christ were two centres 
of Divine consciousness — an unlimited one, in which 
He knew all things, and a limited one, in which 
He condescended to be ignorant of certain things. 
The latter view, Avhich is based on an ultra-literal 
h ' ■ I Mk 13®^, postulates three different 

■ in Christ — an unlimited Divine 
wisdom, a limited Divine wisdom, and a human 
wisdom. This scheme appears to us . : i'; 

complicated. The ‘ignorance' of Mk I i*- . 
ascribed to the can quite naturally, on the 

])rin(-iple of communicatio idiomatum, be attributed 
to Christ’s human nature (o^k ayvoQv 6 Adyos, y 
\6yos ifTrlv, iXeyev^ OitK otdoL, oWe ydp, dXXo. t 6 
dvdpdnnvov deiKvds, 6ri rQv dvOpcbirccp tdidu 4crrL t 6 
dyvoeXv, Athan. c. Arian. iii. 45) ; and consequently 
there is no need to recognize in Christ more than 
two wisdoms, a human and a Divine (see, further, 
Keis-osis). 

(1) In virtue of His Divine wisdom, Christ is 
omniscient, i.e. He knows all actual and possible 
things, present, past and future, including the 

■ ■ ■ . • ‘ ■■f beings possessed of free- 

■ 'I . I ‘ . I ■ 

(sometimes called scientic ' ' ■ 

scrutable to us ; but it is ■ '■■■ '. . ■ ' ■ 

in many passages of hot « ■ ■: . ^ 

Is 41^^- Jer He 4^^ etc.), and is frequently 

claimed by Jesus (Mt 2^^^, Jn 6^^ etc.), who 

is represented as able to read the heart of man 
(Jn I’i7-5i 224.25 etc.). 

(2) With regard to Christ’s human wisdom, be- 

lievers in a real Incarnation {iva.vdpdbTryaLs), as 
distinguished from a mere assumption of a body 
{ivcrdpKcacTLS, iv(r(apdr • ’ I'l : 

both its, finite charu 

ment. The gradual *.■ \i ' -x- . -i: ‘ * j • h. i 

is twice noticed by St. Luke (2‘^<^ 7r\ypoijfjL€vov c-o^ig. 
[(TO(plas], 2®^ TTpoeKoirre <To<pig /cat ykiKig), and once 
by the author of Hebrews (5® KctLirep tbv vl6s, ^/naSev 
d0’ Qv ^Tade Ti]v {jircLKO'tiv, Kal reXetwdety iydvero, etc. ). 
To understand the growth in wisdom here spoken 
of as merely exhihitim-~0\vi:ist being supposed, as 
He grew in age, to manifest more and more of the 
hidden wisdom which He possessed entire from the 
first (so John of Damascus and most of the later 
Fathers ; also Aquinas and the Scholastics) — is 
not only bad exegesis, but is virtual Apollinarism. 
Ax>ollinaris denied to Christ a real human soul; 
but Aqiiinas virtually does the same when he 
asserts that the soul of Christ was created Tnatxcre, 
in the full enjoyment of free-will and of the Beatific 
Vision, and possessed of wisdom and knowledge 

■ ; ” ■ xtensive with the Divine. * 

• ' ■ ■ 'is the representation of the Gospels. 

In them Christ undergoes not simply a bodily, 
but a normal psychical development. He is true 
infant, true boy, true youth, in mind as well as in 
body. As Irenseus beautifully says : ‘ He came to 
save all by means of Himself- all, I say, who 
through Him are born again to God— infants, and 
children, and boys, and youths, and old men. He 
therefore passed through every age, becoming an 
infant for infants, thus sanctifying infants ; a 
child for children, thus sanctifying those who are 
of this age, being at the same time made to them 
an example of piety, righteousness, and submis- 
sion ; a youth for youths, becoming an example to 
youths, and thus sanctifying them for the Lord’ 
{Acfainst Henesies, ii. 22—24). The Tncavnation of 
Christ thus restored the norm, of human develop- 
ment, In the growth of the child Jesus, God saw 


■ : doctrine is that from the moment of con- 

' ^ knew all actual events and things, past, 

present^ and future. Only ah^tmcl i‘c>&-:l>ilitie8, which were 
never to he realized, \\tre ri from I Tim. 


for the first time human a:; ' ■! o v\p:: ■iilii’.. • ''d per- 
fecting itself according !«• i: ■ o’l .i-i..' i and 
plan, unhindered and undistorted by sin ; and iq/on 
the gracious spectacle God and man looked with 
approval (Lk 2'^- 

(3) By the human wisdom {(ro<pia) of Christ is 

meant His quick understanding in the things of 
God (ef. Ja 1®) j H’ ■ of the Scriptures, 

and His power of ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • * them (cf. Ac 6'^* ^'0 ; 

His deep moral insight, gained by actual experi- 
ence of temptation and sufiering (He 5*^) ; His 
capacity for learning His lessons at the synagogue 
school (cf. Ac 7^-) ; His skill as a carpenter (cf. 
Ex 31^^*) ; the power of asking and answering hard 
questions (cf. Bev 13^® 17®) which He di-]>l:iy(‘tl even 
as a boy (Lk 4®), and which stood Him in good stead 
on so many occasions during His ministry (Mt 
2215. 23. 34 0x,c. ) ; His skill in constructing parables, 
allegories, and sententious sayings, like those of 
the wise men of old (cf. Mt 12-*) ; His persuasive- 
ness as a teacher and eloquence as a i^reacher (see 
Mt 13®^ cf. 1 Co 1^7 21- 4) j His common sense and 
practical ability (cf. Col 4®) ; probably also His 
powe- t'f vn«!dii_ miracles (Mk 6‘-^, cf. Ac 7^®), and 
His pmplii i !■■ ;_ii' (2 P 3^®), which were in Him, 
partly at any rate, human endowments, as in other 
prophets (see Mk 13®“). 

(4) It is imi3lied in Scripture that Christ’s human 
knowledge received a great extension, at His Besur- 
rection and Ascension. At the Besurrection He 
received all authority (Traaa i^ovcrla) in heaven and 
on earth (Mt 28^®), and this authority He exercises 
as man, and not simply as God (I’h 2^®, Bev 5®"^'^ etc. ). 
His human kn'/uh'dge. lliorefore, must now he co- 
extensive with lli^ liinnnn authority; that is, it 

must embrace all cosmical facts— i . ■ ■ . . ■ -I, 

future. It is an error, however, t* ■ , 1 1' ■. 

human knowledge is even now ■* 'r* II i- 
nature is essentially finite, and therefore the human 
soul of Christ, though glorified, can never com- 
pletely know the Infinite Essence of God. Sec, 
further, CONSCIOUSNESS. 

2, On Christ as the Wisdom of God, see xueced- 
ing article. 
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I WISE MEN.— See Magi. 

WITNE^SS. — The idea of witness as related to 
Christ and His gospel plays an essential and 
highly imjiortant part in tin- VT vr-iuej' ;iad in 
the cliristian faith and life u : ! i m ■ r -m 1 1 y . \ • . i only 

’ ■ ' ■ ■ ; ■ ‘ b ■ ; I L ■ : 1 . ■ hing, bur also in al 1 elfectual 

. i: the history of the Church, 
tiie gospel is conceived not as ‘ ystcm, 

hut as a witness to Jesus the . ■ ■ Him- 

self Gods Witness to the world. 

Among the NT writers none appears to have so 
definitely and fondly reflected upon the idea of 
witness as St. John. It is one of his Goading 
ideas.’ In his Gospel (cf. Westcott, Bpeaker\s 
Com., on ‘St. John,’ Introd.) he mentions a seven- 
fold witness to Christ: tlie witness (1) of the 
Father (5®"*®7), (2) of the Son (B^** 18®7), (J) of His 
works (10‘^® 5®®), (4) of the Scriptures (5®®"^®), (5) of 
the forerunner (17 5®®), (6) of the disciples 19®®), 
(7) of the Spirit (15®® 16^^). In view, however, of 
the uuiqu- i k >- of the Person of Christ, 

and in v. ; ;■ the method of the NT 

preaching, it will be most ji]-i ropi-ijiie to consider 
our subject under these um. '.(‘n-L :■ -L The wit- 
ness of Jesus Christ the Son, s\ipj)orted by the 
witness of the Father and of the Spirit. II. Tlie 
witness of the disciples to Jesus Christ the Son 


Bora's Lije on 
Expositor, IV. iv. 

C. IlAimis. 
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of God, supported ])y the witness of the Holv 
Spirit. 

1. Tee witness op Jesus, supported by 

TEE WITNESS OF TEE FATHER AND OF THE 
JiHRiT.—l. Jesus’ personal witness. —His first 
disciples Jesus gathered about Himself through 
the power of the truth which He spoke and of 
His own V‘ ! 'i.i . V' \ , so marvellously at one with 
His word. lb- ,.M not begin with declarations 
about Himself. He came to make the Father 
known. He came fulfilling, in word and deed, the 
Law^ and the Prophets. He preached repentance 
and inward righteousness. With a wealth of light 
He set forth the nature of the Kingdom of God. 
But in all this Jesus spoke as ivitness. He was 
conscious of an immediate, intimate, and unique 
felloM^ship with the Father, and out of this con- 
sciousness He spoke (Mt 11^’', Jn 3^^ 10^® 1721* 25 . 

see also art. Consciousness). The tone and 
manner of spiritual authority permeated all that 
He said and did from His earliest teaching to His 
sublime declaration before Pilate, and even to His 
words upon tlie cross (cf. esp. Mt 5-7, Jn 19^, 
Lk 1 H®* ‘^®). But this consciousness of speaking as 
witness finds also distinct and emphatic expression 
in His word (cf. esp. Jn 

Wliile Jesus’ witness was primarily concerning 
the Father, — He even denied in a certain sense 
that He hore witness of Himself (Jn 5®i), — it is yet 
certain that He also bore witness of Himself (cf. 
esp. Jn 8^^ 18^7 14®). Jesus testifies of Himself as 
the WajD This testimony is unmistakable and 
unqualilied. ^ And yet the method of this witness 
was chielly indirect or by way of necessary im- 
plication. He appealed to the Father’s testimony 
concerning Him, or else silently waited till it should 
be brought to light. And when the revelation from 
the Fatlier produced in the disciples a believing 
confession of His Son, Jesus clearly accepted and 
sanctioned that confession {e.g. hit 1 

2. The witness of the Father to Jesus includes 

both the personal, inward b-'i ■m•■l'yto Jesus Him- 
self, which resulted in Hi- jm'I < onsciousness as 
Messiah and Son (see art. Consciousness), and all 
the works of God prei-)aratory to ar ' ■ ■ ■ ; ' 

the life of Jesus Christ on earth 

men to the certainty of faith in Him as Keaeemer 
and Lord. Under this head we note : (1) The 
witncfts of the l:ienptnres (cf. esp. Jn 5®®, Lk 24^^, 
A(* 10*^®). This must be taken in the most real 
sense and yet not ii.i 'm 1\ . Tlio OT is full of the 
Messianic hope, ay.- i ili.;; ‘■loj.i* w ji- i aspired by God. 
Jesus was steeped :!■ ibe and He under- 

stood the things in them concerning Himself. We 
have no longer reason to insist upon a scheme of 
minute prediction and fulfilment, and yet we still 
affirm that »Tesus is not to be understood otherwise 
than as the Ful filler of the Law and the Prophets. 
(For a fuller discnssion of this point see art. Ful- 
filment. Cf. also Valeton, Christ us und das AT ; 
and Kiihler, Jesus and das AT], 

(2) The witness of John as a prophet of God (cf. 
esp. Jn p. 8. 15. i9ff. 536J ig mjmifc^tly closely related 
to that of the Scinptuxe." ; b;u John is, of course, 
more specific than the earlier prophets could be. 
John’s witness Jesus accepts as having a very real 
siginlicarua'., for He regards it not as the witness 
of man merely, but as inspired of God. 

(3) The vdiness of the works (cf. esp. Jn 5^*®® 

1087. 88 1430. 11^ 222*24). Tlie works are a testimony 

from the Father ; for Jesus declares : ^The Father 
abiding in me cloetli his works.’ It would, doubt- 
less, be a grave mistake to regard Christ’s word, 
‘The works which the Father hath given me to 
j v-'"*y works that I do, bear witness of 

■ ‘‘.jr \\w \ hath sent me,’ as meaning only 
His miracles. The to.-timony of the works issues 
from His whole life and ministry. His whole life- 
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work was a manifestation of God, and as such was, 
in the '.i . ise, truly a miracle. See, furtlier, 
artt. PtESURRECTioN OP Christ, and 

Sign, 

3. The witness of the Spirit to Jesus the Son. — 

The witness of God *.j His Son calls for 

faith in the Son (1 Ji? ■"» .. I'l-'- Avitness is borne 

to us primarily in objective facts (1 Jn 5®*^®), 
but it is borne in upon our consciousness only by 
the Spirit of God, ‘It is the Spirit that beareth 
witness, because the Spirit is the truth’ (1 Jn 5’; 
cf. also Mt 16^'^). It cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized that the Person and Avork of Jesus Christ 
are the object of this testimony. The Paraclete, 
the Spirit of truth (Christ says), ‘ shrdl hear witness 
(f me ’ (Jn I52®). ^ The AAutness of the Spirit, accord- 
ing to the NT, is a much l.(rg<M- Hi lag than the 
assurance of personal sonship Christ (Ro 

8 ^®; cf. art. Assurance). Personal assurance is 
an essential and i.:*-) ('-ckiJil;. ■'i»*.*>rtant part — in 
a sense the clima\ i>i' li <• ''pi"! * Avitness. But 
it is un-Biblical to speak of thi- m< ’‘H- dh 
the Avitness of the Spirit. The Si'"* - ‘■'■Pm', r \ 
is coextensive with the objective testimony. The 
manifestation of the truth'of God in objective facts 
becomes to us an inAvard illumination only throiigli 
the inward witness of the Spirit. WTthour the 
testimonium Spiritus sancti internum the objective 
witness is unable to produce full assurance. On 
the other hand, an inAA^ard persuasion that is not 
firmly grounded in objective reality is miserably 
insecure. The climax of the inward testimony is 
personal assurance ; but the inward Avitness is 
inseparable from the outward. They are not tAvo 
separate and independent testimonies. God would 
make us certain of His wonderful love and grace. 

To this end He reveals Christ for us, and He also 
reveals Him in us. The outward manifestation is 
the indispensable means to the inward revelation. 
The fact of the h'llovHJp with God through the 
Spirit {e.g. Ro is not a thing by itself, it 

is the demonstration of the truth of the promise 
by an initial and inogrc-Mv c realization of the 
same. The actual telloAvship of the Spirit is the 
Spirit’s own Avitness. See, further, art. Holy 
Spirit. 

II. Tee witness of the disciples, sup- 
ported BY THE WITNESS OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

— Nothing could be clearer than that the primitive 
Chri-ii.i:! pi* king AA^as not only (he most direct 
and >pe<irn- v. Inic-- to Jesus tlie ciui ilicfi and risen 

Lord, but also •. ‘ n ■■ ■ ■ ' y ntaneous 

and full of the !•■ ..■ ■:■, ■ ■■ ■• an over- 

powering certainty {A.e 42®, 1 Co 9^®, 2 Co 4^). 

What constitutes, according to the NT, the 
■ ■•I “t .-‘’vl competence of a Avitness of Jesus 

< I'i’-;'. V\.‘-- His original disciples the only 

genuine Avitnesses ? Are not those also ‘ Avho have 
not seen and yet have believed ’ (Jn 202®) competent 
witnesses ? In the first place, then, let us inquire 
how the original witnesses were prepared for their 
office. Early in His public ministry Jesus chose 
from out tlie larger number of His disciples ‘twelve 
that they might be Avith him, and that he might 
send them forth to preach’ (Mk 3^^). These He 
trained to be heralds of His gospel (see art. 
Apostles : and Bruce, The Training of the Twelve), 
and declared that, when the Paraclete .should have 
come to them, they should hear tcitrtcss 01 Him 
(Jn 152®- 27). After His Passion and Resurrection 
He expressly commissioned them to go forth as 
His witnesses (Lk 24^®, Ac 1®). They could, of 
course, have had Ho vital conception of Jesns 
and His mission without the illumination of the 
I Holy Spirit. But was there something in their 
experience which constituted them the only real 
witnesses ’ Some have so held ; but this is a Anew 
unwarranted by Sci ipture and out of harmony with { 
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the „ principles of evangelical Christianity. The 
original disciples, it is true, were the only eye- 
and ear-witnesses. Yet what they literally saw 
and heard was not the revelation itself, but only 
the means thereto. In Jesus the flesh was, so to 
speak, ‘a transparency for the Word.’ Never- 
theless multitudes ‘saw and heard’ Jesus and 
understood not. None of the rulers of this world 
recognized in Him the Lord of glory (1 Co 2®). The 
original heralds of Christ did indeed lay a certain 
stress upon their being eye- and ear-witnesses. 
But they prized their » nf sensible inter- 
course with the Lord mui h-r own sake, but 

because it was to them the means of entering into 
an inward personal fellowship with Him. In the 

days of His flesh th‘- j-* "■■V-^wship with 

Him was necessarily ■ ■ .i, ■ , the senses, 

though the fellowship irseif was nor sensuous but 
spiritual. Even for these original disciples the 
time must come when their fellowship with their 
Lord should be wholly independent of the senses. 
Through the Paraclete the Lord would renew and 
continue His fellowship with His disciples (cf. esp. 
Jn 14 and 16 and 17^®). But He would be no longer 
manifest through the senses ( J n 20’^'^ ; cf . the fin^ 
sermon of H. Hoffmann, Bins ist not, p. 153). It 
is clear from the NT that after Pentecost the 
original discii)les were immovable in their per- 
suasion that they and had fellowship 

with their exalted Lord. 

Prom all this it is clear that the visible mani- 
festation of the Lord was designed to be superseded 
by a manifestation through the word of His wit- 
nesses. But can the word really take the place 
of the sensuous contact with the Lord’s Person? 
For answer let it be remembered in the first place 
that Christ foretold that it should be su^cient 
(e.g^ Jn 17^®^*, Mt 28^°). What the original wit- 
nesses enjoyed, others should enjoy too— -the same 
immediate i<;11ow-1mi», the same certainty. As the 
men of Syclhir believed at last not for the woman’s 
speaking, but because they had heard for them- 
selves (Jn 4^^), so through the word of the Apostles 
others are brought into actual saving relation with 
the same Lord Christ. Alike for those who saw 
Him, and for those who saw Him not, the outward 
facts must be inwardly apprehended and inwardly 
tested. And as was the design, so also is the 
actual experience under the gospel : where the ' 
word is truly ]M'LMciie(l the Spirit does energize and 
seal it, and \ Ilo^o wlio believe receive the same 
certainty as the original disciples possessed. The 
whole NT preaching manifestly rests upon the full 
pcTMifi-iii". that this is and must be so {e.g. 1 P 1®, 
Ho 13', 2 1* P, esp. Ac 11^®*^®). Faith ^oes come 
by hearing (Ho 10^^) — the jtixet of the vital union 
with Christ is proof V . . ■ '’■■■ % ■ I ■ " 

testimony. Suchis “i- j ■ '■ i \ ■ i , 

1 -Til T''. T]io-o v.lio iliiMiigh ihoir a"iOcia- 
li-HiMirh (hit!-! in ihc !lo-li Inxl {■.iij.LvIn'rnlod liielife 
niMTii K ' 1 'nI. ' ii> rul.oi'-, S’’ also 

enter into the same fellowship with them — the 
glorious fellowship with the Father and with His 
Son Jesus Christ. In the days of His fiesh, Jesus 
was (according to an expression of Beyschlag 
in his Lehen Jesu) ‘His own prophet.’ After 
His resurrection this office is committed to faith- 
ful witnesses. And it is thus that they conceive 
their office. The nnnislry of roconciliaiiou is com- 
mitted to them. A" anibn.'^-ndor'^ of Christ they 
stand in Christ’s stead (2 Co 5^®* To bear wit- 

ness to Christ is their one aim as heralds (1 Jn 4^^). 
And their word is effectual. - He who believes 
through their word is not then ‘a Christian of a 
secondary order’; his knowledge of Christ is 
indeed mediated and yet immediate (of. the 
vigorous discussion of E. Haupt, Die Bedeutung 
derheiligen Schriftfur den evangelischen Christen), 

The same holds good throughout all time. The 
word stands firm ; it never passes away (He 2^* 

Mk 13®^). Wherever the word of Christ is preached 
wdth the certainty of faith, it can bring the hearer 
into ‘ the like precious faith ’ (2 P 1^).^ 

But the effectiveness of the wor<^ "f it -i i •:'<»: ly i- 
absolutely conditioned upon the mu of \\\o 

Holy Spirit. The essence of the Avord is the pro- 
mise of fellowship, grace, eternal life through 
Jesus Christ. Unless the preacher has the inward 
consciousness of the reality of the life with Christ 
through the Spirit, his word is no witness. And 
unless the hearer is aided by the Spirit to appre- 
hend and to prove the testimony, the word con- 
cerning peace, fellowship, freedom, and the power 
of an endless life would be but empty sound. 
When, however, the word is spoken in the Spiiit, 
it is quick, powerful, convincing, saving (He 4^^ 

Jn 16^, Ja pr). 

Have, then, the original witnesses no peculiar 
privilege and authority? So far as personal cer- 
tainty is concerned, they have no advantage over 
true believers of any age. Nevertheless, in the 
economy of the gospel di-piMi-.d i'lri. I be Avord of 
the original witnesses i- of cardinal 

importance. The mere ho-, .ion i'Io-a were the 
first Avitnesses is of itself sufficient to give to their 
testimony a pec'.li;;'- In ■ •■■ ■* ; nd to make it 

for evangelical i liii- resort. Even 

those believing critics who go farthest in the sift- 
ing of Apostolic tradition, agree that the saving 
ktioAv lodge of God in Christ is mediated to us 

1 1 n ong 1 1 1 1 1 e primitive Christian preaching. Either 
we must gain our knowledge of Christ by this 
means, or else we must give up the inquiry, for no 
other Avay is open to us (cf. art. Back to Cheist). 

The primitive witnesses, however, were more than 
merely the first, as though there by chance. They 
had been chosen beforehand and specmlhj trained 
for the work of bearing witness. Either 'our Lord 
succeeded in giving to His chosen Apostles such an 
understanding of His mission and work as to enable 
them to bear coiniiOUMi: witness, or else He failed. 

If He failed, ilu'ro couM be no certainty for them 
and no gospel to us through them. The soundness 
and sufficiency of their witness are established by 
the demonstration of the Spirit and of power, and 
this accompanies the same witness in every suc- 
ceeding age. 

For the sake of their testimony many of Christ’s 
servants have been called upon to suffer death. 
Such were called in a special ethical sense gdorupes 
'Itjctov (Ac 2220, Kev 2^® 17®). ‘This is not to be 
understood, as in ecclesiastical Greek, in the sense 
that death was the form of their testimony, but in 
reference to their testimony of Jesus as having 
occasioned their death’ (Cremer, Lex, ; cf. also Rev 

20^). An aj)proach to the imnlogon- use of yap- 
Tvp4(a is probably to be found in 1 Ti 6^® ‘Jesus 
Christ, who before Pontius Pilate witnessed the 
good confession.’ 

Literature.— Besides rer -• > Dole , Living Christ 

<md Four Gospels', Hare, 'i • ■. Comforter' Stearns, 

Fvid.of Chr. r.xi*”r . ; Smeaton, Loci, of N ■ ", ' ■ r 

Christ of rtiid of Exper.; Brace, Gesta * • ' : 11. . 

Knowling; '/'A-? of the Epistles, The \^%t'mss of iSt, 

Paul to Christ \ Herrmann, TT,., i. anser Glauhe gesch- 

'^hU. Tl^r'-T^ /. : ■ TT. 'J; ‘ V- ■! f ' and Char aoter, 1, 

C,. < r-'l'V I'r.i'. t,o the Truth of the 

T". /■.i;-, /</, ■' i u , ./ s.r ■ j,. ,, the Word of God, 186: 

'■ VI ' ' ^ and jhxpos. 

L [19"1..}; . ; l\ai :.r, /•#>■ H -■ (K- 7^. 

, J. B. Pelt. 

UfOE. — The word oiiai (in LXX for the most part 
the tr. of and 'in) was spoken by our Lord in 
virtue of His prophetic office. He was ‘the 
prophet that comotb into the world’ (Jn 6^^), the 
decisive exponent of God’s will (Dt 18i®^-, Ac 

He 1^1* ^), As in the mouth of the OT prophets, so 
in His, ‘ the word of Yahw^ must of necessity be a 
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^ sinful people ’ {Encyc. BihL iii. 
38/5). Like them, He was ‘full of power by the 
spirit of the Lord, and of judgment, and of might, 
to declare unto Jacob his — ~md to 

Israel his sin ’ (Mic 3^). Tw ■ ^ speci- 

ally abhorred — those of the seducer and the 
Ixypocrite. His language respecting the Jewish 
leaders is ‘part of the judicial language of the first 
Advent Serm,^^). Other Woes 

He utters with a sob of pity; but His indictment 
ot the scribes and Pharisees is spoken with the 
wrath of love (cf. Rev 6i«). His ‘prophetic plain- 
ness IS a trait that must not be left out of view 
in studying ‘the mind of Christ,’ and in contem- 
l)latmg His work as Priest and King. ‘As well 
as meekness there was anger, and besides tender- 
ness there was strength’ (Hall Caine, Ulus. Lond. 
Netos, 7th Mar. 1891 ; cl Tennyson, Memoir hy 
his Son, i. 326; Ecce Homo^, 272, 276).-— St. Mark 
reports only two instances of our Lord’s using the 
\yord oi^at. It does not occur in St. John. But 
St. John reports many stern utterances respecting 
those who sinned against light. 

The Woe of Mk 13^^ (y 24^9, Lk 2123) was spoken 
by Christ with deep commiseration ; at the same 
time the passage in which it occurs is a prophetic 
one relating to the doom of J erusalem which had re- 
jected Him (ef. Lk 2328- 29). Eusebius {EE hi. 5) and 
Epiphanius {de Mens. 15) mention the flight of the 
Christians. Mt 1 (|| Lk 10^^) — ^where the mention 
of Chorazin shows how much of our Lord’s work 
is left unrecorded (Plummer)— is part of a farewell 
lamentation over the three cities by the Lake 
which had seen His manifestations of Divine power 
but had no"' ' ' ■ ' ^ . id agrees with other fore- 
warnings t. , ; . ■ ■ will be most woeful for 

those who . ' ‘ ■ ■ away the highest oppor- 

tunities (Mt 12^1- ‘‘s i|Lklpi-33. el Lk 12^7. 4 __ 
In Mt 187 (II Lk 17\ cl Mk 9^2)^ the first Woe is 
spoken in pity, but the second in wrath. As is 
shown by the dvdyKr) ydp and the . 

words in Lk., as well as by the eoi '"\ , •» 

/c6cr/x<^ is a lamentation over the ills brought on 
mankind by io i- and selfish passions. The 
egotist . [ (to use a word of Carlyle’s) 

becomes the opixressor of the weak, and he also 
becomes their seducer, — a character for which 
Christ had such a loathing that He said ‘it were 
better for him [who hears it] that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned 
in the depth of the sea.’ The second Woe, intro- 
duced by (on which word see Plummer, St. 
Lulce, 182), is directed against a man of this sort 
{rip dvOpibirp iKelvcp, the latter word putting him 
outside the pale of ^vinpaLby and respect), vho, in 
our Lord’s view, ha^' oominiuod the most heinous 
crime against the law of love (cf. Bruce, Expos. 
Gr. Test. 237 ; Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, i. 344 ; 
Carr, Expositor, 1898 (ii. ), 348 ; Hastings’ DB iii. 
686 *^). 

Of the two passages in which our Lord pro- 
nounces woe against the contemporary leaders of 
Judaism, the one in Lk 11 is an early utterance, 
and was spoken in the house of a Pharisee who 
had asked Him to dine with him (v.®^), while the 
other in Mt 23 is a late and public denunciation of 
them in Jerusalem on the eve of His death. It 
was spoken when they were present, and for the 
purpose of warning the multitudes and His dis- 
ciples to beware of them : hence, the real parallel 
to Mt 23 in Mk. and Lk. is to be found in the 
brief sayings reported in Mk Ek 20^"^7^ 

In Lk 4:i. 44. 40. 47. .^2 there are two indictments 
containing three Woes apiece, and addressed to 
Pharisees and lawyers (wh. see) respectively. 
Sentence is first pronounced upon the Pharisees 
for being so punctilious about matters of a sub- 
ordinate nature, which should be kept in their 
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while they ’ ’ • hose moral 

obligations, which were o' moment, 

* judgment and the love of liocL' (v.^"^) ; for putting 
themselves forward into the first seats in the 
face of the congregation, and their fondness for 
having reverence done to them in public (v.^3) . 
and for being a secret source of defilement to 
others who were not aware of the evil tendency of 
their principles (v.^^, cf. 12^). The second of these 
charges occurs, hut without a Woe in Mt 23®* 7 ; 
while the other two are repeated in a more severe 
form in Mt 2323* 27. 

The lawyers are_ then condemned for amplifying 
the written Law with their intolerably burdensome 
enactments, which they contrive to evade them- 
selves, while so rigorous in exacting obedience to 
them from others (Lk 1 H®) ; for their zeal in the erec- 
tion and adornment of the tombs of the prophets, 
which, in bitter irony, is pronounced to be a sign of 
their continuing the work of the murderers of the 
prophets (vv.^7. ^ . A^endt, i. 281 ; Ecce Eomo \ 267) ; 
and/ for taking away ‘ the key of knowledge ’ (see 
Keys) by their traditional v.-hich 

rendered the people incapa.-l* .>1 the 

living truth (v.®2). The first of these charges is 
found in Mt 23^ without a Woe ; the others are 
repeated in Mt 23^3. 29ff.^ 

This later denunciation (Mt 23^®* 23. 25, 

27- 29 . cf. Is 5®* 11* 18* 20-22^ Hab 2®- 9- 12- IS* 19) is still 
more^ impiV'-iv^^ on account of its epic strain 
(‘octie'> vac; Mr octies beati,’ Bengel). It 
shows how intense is the heat of our Lord’s wrath 
when it is kindled (Ps 2i2), as no other continuous 
passage in the Gospels does. In it, oui* Lord pro- 
nounces woe against the scribes and Pharisees 
for their ‘hypocrisy’ or their clishouevfy and love 
of stage -enect in religion, u hicli to Him 
the most hateful impiety ; also for shutting 
the doors of the Kingdom of God which He had 
opened by His proadiiiig, and so proven ting ]>(^oj»le 
from entering ei. Rev 3®) ; for ]«lunderiiig 
(prob. wealthy and devout) widows (Plummer 
cites exam;ples from the Talmud), and deceiving 
*•11111*10 niimiid people (Theophylact) by the long 
l>ni.vcr- ih'.-v make (v.i^) ; for carrying on a most 
laborious propaganda for the purpose of gaining 
proselytes (cf. Jos. Ant. xx. ii. 4), and then mak- 
ing them more full of spiritual pride than them- 
selves (v.^®, cf. the Judaistic prose! ytizers who so 
relentlessly dogged St. Paul’s footsteps, Hastings’ 
DB iv. 136^) ; for pretending to guide others in 
the doing of God’s will when they showed that 
they were so wanting in moral pcrr-eptioii them- 
selves (cf. Mt 15^^ ilLk 639) . fd- oxrmi])h‘. when 
they subverted truth and justice by the sophistical 
distinctions they made in regard to the binding 
nature of different kinds of oaths (vv.^®"22j cf. Mk 
7®"^3). He then condemned them for omitting ‘ the 
-i.atters of the law, judgment, mercy, 
vdiile they were so exact in tithing 
their smaller garden herbs, thus ‘straining out a 
gnat and swallowing a camel ’ (vv.23- 24^ . ^nd for so 
carefully observing, ‘in preparing their food, the 
ceremonial rules for pi*o--(‘rviiig their Levitical 
purity,’ while they wcri^ not carc'fiil ‘to avoid the 
moral defilement caused hy the unlawful acquisi- 
tion of that food, and hy using it to minister to 
intemperance’ (vv.2®* 26^ Wendt, L 327). He com- 
pared the fair show of goodness they made with 
the artificial whiteness imparted to sepulchres by 
washing them with lime in spring (vv.-'- of. 
Holtzmann, Meyer, in loc . ; Encye. Bihl. iv. 6138). 
The final Woe was pronounced Avith a stinging 
reference to the honours they were paying to the 

* is probably an inteipolation from Mk TB-xo. It ^ omission 
or transposition in the MSS may, however, be due to the fact 
that several sentences in succession begin with the same words 
(Scrivener, Introd.^ i. 9). 
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prophets whom their fathers killed (vv.^"®^) ; and, 
the cup of His indignation brimming over at the 
thought of His own impending death at their 
hands, He said, ‘Fill ye up then the measure of 
(the sins of) your fathers ’ 

‘ Tremendous ’ (Mozley) as this language is, we 
are not to think that it was meant to apply to all 
the Pharisees indiscriminately. Nicodemus was a 
Pharisee (Jn 3^), and there were, doubtless, many 
others (cf. Ac 5®^) with respect to whom the charge 
of hypocrisy was inadmissible. Paul, as a Pharisee, 
was no hypocrite (Ph 3®*®) ; his Pharisaic upbring- 
ing was an important part of his providential 
training for his Christian Apostleship, and ‘from 
Pharisaism in so far as it meant zeal for the 
highest objects of Jewish faith he never departed, 
and never could depart ’ (Ac 26®* ; Hort, J uda~ 

istic Christianity, 108 if.). In this very chapter, 
our Lord admits their authority as that of those 
who ‘ sit in Moses’ seat,’ and even gives His sanc- 
tion to some of then* minor observances (Mt 232* ^ ; 
cf. Hort, 31-32). A well-known passage in the 
Talmud, distinguishing the various classes of Phari- 
sees from each other, says that the r^l and only 
Pharisee is ‘ he \vho does the will of his Father in 
heaven because he loves Him’ (Levy, NHWB 
4. 143). 

In his famous article on the Talmud {Qu. Review, Oct. 1867), 
the late Emanuel Deutsch pronounced a war‘-i p* * on 

‘the chiefly Pharisaic masters of the Mishnic l'» * I i' leir 
■' ■ > 1 ■ . I ■ ■ . ' * I ' ■ and noble Go\xvz.gQ* (Literary 

i • {Hibhert Journal, Jan. 1903) 

has called attention to the * new and large material, so interest- 
ing, so counter to current conceptions and verdicts,’ produced 
by Schecht ■ ' ' ■ ' • ■ P' ' ' ‘ of his age,* in his 

articles in j > ' ■ ; I! ’ ‘ hter confesses that 

the view he has to give of Babbinical religion presents a blank 
at the important period’ — ^the time of Christ. ‘We are driven 
back, therefore, on the Gospels.* . . . The evidence they afford 

appears irresistible ■ <1 d i-rinciples of the 

reli^on as set forth in 'it ( »‘i' j-m 1 ■> ' . \Ii- '* cannot prevail 
to discredit the facts there recorded ’ (Menzies, Hibbert Journal, 
July, 1903). There is thus no reasonable ground for doubt that 
during our Lord’s life on earth the scribes and Pharisees were 
immersed in that extemalism and religious affectation which 
He so vividly depicted ; and it was their i i *.■''!: a'-b ii-- *lii/ to 
His spiri ii , .i ’ ‘'‘jr. begun at a ■•‘irl;. m His 

ininisTiry {Mi^ ). il iv in the end brought "about His crucifixion. 

Mk 14®^ (11 Mt 26^, Lk 22^) oiial dvOpthirc^ 

€Kdvip 5 l 00 6 vlbs rod dvdpdoTTov rrapadldoraL ; Lk. has 
wXijv oial, bringing out with emphasi'* ibo 
bility of Judas, ymo was free to act, rioi w ii h-rniiii- 
ing the rd thpia-fiivov. This, which is perhaps the 
saddest sentence in the Gospels, was spoken with- 
out vindictiveness, although it undoubtedly reveals 
that our Lord was wounded to the quick by the 
treachery of Judas. The eKeivip seems to set him 
finally outside the circle of the disciples (cf. West- 
cott on Jn But this Woe is not an impreca- 

tion like Ps 109. It is not the devoting of Judas 
to destruction. Similarly the words which follow, 
KoXbv aiiT(p el oi/K iyewtjBTj 6 MpeoTTos eKeivos, are ‘ not 
to be pressed with logical rigour ’ (Meyer), but are 
to be understood as meaning, ‘ Better not to have 
lived at all than to have lived to betray the Son of 
Man.’ The whole saying witnesses to the anguish 
that our Lord felt on account of the perfidy of this 
false friend (cf. Ps 41®, Jn 13^^} ; and we can sym- 
pathize with Keim when he says {Jesus of Nazar a, 
V. 286} that we should have to greet it as the 
removal of a hundred-pound weight from the heart 
of Christendom if the treachery of Judas could be 
proved to have had no existence. But this is as 
impossible as to remove the burden, ‘ Tiherio im- 
peritante, supplicio adfectus erat,’ from the heart of 
mankind. 

There still remain the four Woes which in Lk 
624-26 are set over against the four Beatitudes in 

* Oh. 7 of the Assumption of Moses (not later than a.d. 30), 
which has been supposed to refer to the Pharisees (Hastings’ 
J)B, Extra Vol. 53a), is more probably a description of the 
Sadducees (Charles, Bncyc. Bibl. i. 236). 


yy 20-23^ Their muluuii icily, as well as that of the 
Beatitudes in their Luk^ form, is called in (ques- 
tion by many distinguished schola*'' 'Tl.. -I 
DB, Ext, Vol- 16; Encyc. Bibl. iv. I.'J":* ‘-i.i ‘-n 

grounds that are very far from convinciing. The 
objection taken to the Woes from their being 
omitteci in Mt. is not of much weight. The data 
for determining the precise relation between the 
sermons in Mt. and Lk. are wanting. Each of the 
writers may have had before him a different report 
of the same Sermon ; or there may have been 
two similar but different Sermons, reported in two 
distinct documents, of which the one was used by 
Mt. and the other by Luke. In either c«ase, the 
omission of the Woes in Mt. would be sufficiently 
accounted for (cf. " ■. (L), 311ff. ; 

Loisy, Le Discor *. quoted in 
1904 (ii,), 103). The (‘xumtimI iorm in 
which the Woes (and also the Beatitudes) are set 
forth illustrates our Lord’s method of teaching ‘ by 
aim*' .r ':■* •■■;■■■■ ■ ’■iarness in the briefest 

com- . ■ W i. 130, 134 ; cf. ii. 68) ; 

the v ■ 3re comprehensive ami 

significant enough to enable His hearers to under- 
stand who were the persons intended. When He 
began by saying, ‘ Blessed are ye poor : for yours 
is the kingdom of God,’ He gave His hearers the 
key to the meaning of the other utterances which 
followed. For ‘ the poor ’ (the '-v . « /-//o ' v as a term 
that had long had an ethical ac'! -pii ii -la! connota- 
tion (cf. Driver, art. ‘Poor' ’• TT. ’ DB iv. 
19, 20; Harnack, What is * - • ' / ' 92) ; and 

this would prevent our Lord’s utterances from 
being interpreted in a materialistic sense. Bee 
artt. Ebionism, Poor, Poverty, Wealth. 

In our opinion it is more probable that the Woes 
are authentic than that they are inferences from 
our Lord’s teaching (Bruce, Kingdom of God, 
10), or that they ‘arose in consequence of the 
affliction of the persecuted Christians’ (Meyer, 
Com. on Lk., p. 55), or that they ‘were constructed 
for the purpose of strengthening and iiiterproiiiig 
the Beatitudes, after the model of Dt 27 ’ l> 5" '• ' 
(IToltzniaiin, Hand-Commentar, 104). In view of 
i1k‘, '<(K-ia] conditions that exist at the present day, 
can it be said that their admonition is unneeded, 
or that they are not still living utterances ? 
See also artt. Beatitude and Sermon on the 
Mount ; and cf. Moulton, art. ‘ Synoptic Studies ’ 
in Expositor for August 1906. 

James Donald. 

WOLF.— See Animals in vol. i. p. 65^ 

WOMAN. — The relation of Christ to woman is 
one of the most hit crest ing and one of the most 
^f&cult topics in the (TO>pel>. In order to estimate 
it aright it will be necessary to say something of 
the position of woman at the time when our Lord 
was bom. In the East generally, the penal code 
of Babylon weU describes her abject humiliation : 
‘ If a husband say unto his wife, Thou art not my 
wife, he shall pay half a mina and be free. But 
if a woinan repudiate her husband, she shall be 
drowned in the river.’ And her position was not 
much better in Judaea, where any, even the most 
friv(>lous, pretext could be given for divorce. ‘ The 
Jewish Law unquestionably allowed divorce on 
almost any gi'ound’ (Edersheim, Life and Times, 
ii, 333). The school of Hillel declared it a sufficient 
ground for divorce if a woman had spoiled her hus- 
band’s dinner. In Greece the dignity of married 
life was^ very inadequately appreciated ; even 
Socrates invites the courtesan Aspasia to talk witli 
him ‘ as to how she might ply her occupation with 
m<Dst profit.’ In Home there were signs of better 
things. There was always a halo over the old 
Roman matron, and though time dissipated this, 
and divorce was so common that Seneca tells us 
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that ladies reckoned their ages not by the consuls, 
hut by the number of their husbands,* yet women 
were gradually acquiring more and more influence 
and being more widely educated. In parts of the 
Roman Empire, especially in Macedonia, ‘her 
social position was hi;.'h(“ in.' in in most parts of the 
civilized world. Ai i’.ii'ijipi, at Tliessalonica and 
Beroea,^ the women— in some cases certainly, in all 
]>robahiy, ladies of birth and rank— take an active 
part viLh the Apostle (Paul). . . . The extant 
Macedonian inscriptions seem to assign to the sex 
a higher social influence than is common among the 
civilized nations of antiquity. ’ f But however this 
1 , i ■ ■ ■ i ; ; " ■ \ i : ! ; r. • . ,nt parts of the Empire, 

■ I- i,,', ■ the relation of woman 

*■* ' degniding one. The 

many exceptions only draw aiToniion to the pre- 
vail r ■ 1 ■! 

! ■: ■ i.'M 'Ml- ■ •■rof---;' 

by our Lord’s i-i-j \ j- M |^ 

fact, though it could have been known to only a 
very few duiing His lifetime, had nevertheless its 
own pari i c.n la r bearing. It brought Mary into a 
prominence which otherwise would have been un- 
accountable. It is true that Joseph may have died 
when our Lord was a child or before He began His 
ministry, but even this does not fully account for 
the position the mother occupies in the Gospels. 
It is not much we learn, for we know it was her 
■ er and keep to herself the secrets 
i " ’ ' ! . early life ( Lk 2^®* ), hut that one 

scene at the vill.igi; v.( (Jn 2) is siiflicient to 
give us a clear am of her importance. She 

alone knew how great He was, and how wonderful 
the destiny that was promised Him. And yet she 
was not so overwhelmed 1^ its greatness as to 
lose her own personality. The ordinary Oriental 
mother would not have presumed to guide or direct 
the life of one so mysteriously horn and whose future 
was so infinitely great. But she has so long been 
accustomed to suggest, if not to direct, that it is 
natural for her, when she sees an ■ i i,' ’^y for 
ih'‘ ff TTi« power and the i«-r. of a 

i-.iT, .m. . The reply, seemingly so harsh 
to us, oni,\’ marJcs out her position the more clearly. 
The words, ‘ Woman, what have I to do with thee ? 
mine hour is not yet come,’ could not have been 
said to one who had occupied but a subservient 
position in the home; on the contrary, they 
suggest that for many years she had been accus- 
tomed to speak freely as to her wishes for Hira, 
and that this time was now over. Erom this it 
may be inferred that our Lord rejoiced in the true 
(Icvelopincnt of womanhood, was glad that the 
mother ‘should not be a mere drudge or slave, but 
one occupying a definite position with definite 
duties Mucl responsibilities. Further, it is clear 
from her question that He had not checked her 
interest in the wider events of the world and the 
Kingdom of God. A veil will always rest over the 
frequent commuTiing^: between the Mother and the 
Son, but it i:- qniio clear from the use of the ex- 
pression ‘ mine hour,’ that she had been led to 
think of and desire that time of manifestation when 
His Personality should be revealed. From the 
beginning, even before His birth, her mind had 
often been n<-(Mipi<wl with that revelation from the 
spiritual uorld in which the angel had ^oken of 
a * throne ’ and a * kingdom ’ (Lk 1®®* Her mind, 
then, was not to be confined to the limited sphere 
of the household duties of the peasant’s home. 
At the same time, it is clear that the natural desire, 
even in one so humble and lowly as she was, to 
have some share in the events which would lead 
to the bringing in of the Kingdom, was not to be 

* Pill, JR.07nci>n Soci&ty firom N&ro to MdTcus AuToUuSt pp. 

77-80 

t Lightfoot, ^p. to the PUUppicms, pp. 66-68. 
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gffiti.Oo'l. Her part lay in the careful training, 
I'ducaiing. and helping of that great Life which 
was entrusted to her. 

It is singular, and some have thought that it was 
designed with a view to checking the Mariolatry 
which in the years to come was to dominate a 
large section of the Church, that Jesus refuses to 
allow the unique distinction which Mary certainly 
had in hein^ the mother of the world’s Redeemer 
to weigh against the worth of religious character. 

It was natural that one who cog m :/(■(] the beauty 
of His character and the I'-vc;- o*' His words 
should say, ‘ Blessed be the womb that bare thee, 
and the breasts that thou didst suck’ (Lk 11^); 
but the answer, whilst .o.'r’i'hig the blessing, 
j)omted to a higher one v hh Ci..- reach of all. 

‘ Yea rather, blessed are they that hear the \vord 
of God and keep it ’ (v.^s). This teaching is akin to 
that He gave when some one directed His attention 
to the fact that His mother and brethren were Avait- 
ing to see Him. ‘ Who is my mother, and who are 
my brethren ? ’ — He cried — and then stretching 
forth His hand towards His disciples, He said, 

‘ Behold my mother and my brethren I For who- 
soever shall do the will of my Father which is in 
heaven, he is my brother, and sister, and mother ’ 
(Mt 12^'^*)* From this it is clear that whilst He 
gave her, who was blessed indeed amongst Avomen 
in being His mother, full oi>))orttinitic‘- for the 
development of her mind and -pirii, ticact check- 
ing during those thirty years those natural desires 
to know all that He would tell her of the Kingdom 
of Avhicli the angel had spoken to her, yet He 
chiefly valued in her the groAvth of those spiritual 
graces which had led to her being selected for the 
high position she held. And nothing is more re- 
markable than the response she gave. During 
those three years she almost disappears from 
sight ; and Avhen at the very last she is seen be- 
side the cross, her attitude expresses that dignity, 
reserve, and self-control which she had learned of 
Him. When il (-gri-.n iiMgc'dA Lbtiiiig ci sn ti^d. and 
the greatest pO""’. i Ir r.ib. -Ik'. like 

her Divine Son, maintains an attitude of quiet self- 
restraint. The Oriental, even the Jewish, mother 
would have been prostrate, with dishevelled hair 
and garments ; Mary is found ‘ standing’ (Jn 19^®). 
There is no mention of words, not even of tears. 
Silently and quietly at the direction of her Son she 
leaves the cross, though we know that a sword 
was at the time piercing her through and through. 

We have given much time to the study of the 
Yirgin Mother because she Avas the only woman 
reafly educated by Christ, in the sense that St. 
John and St. Peter were, and we see in the little 
that is told of her what a true woman ought to be. 
The relation of Christ to the other women of the 
Gospels is just what we should^ expect from our 
knowledge of His relation to His mother. There 
is a freedom which surprises even His disciples (Jn 
4P), and a readiness to help which laid His char- 
acter open to nil -com' option (Lk 7^®). There is 
also the most delicate sensitiveness to the inner 
consciousness of shame in the sinner which at once 
wins confidence. His hatred of the sin never 
dominates over His love of the sinner. Simon was 
right in feeling that a prophet who knew the char- 
acter of the AYoraan who had intruded into his 
house would never have alloAved her such close 
fellow-hip as the Saviour allowed. None hut He, 
the sinlo-’^, could have done so. ^ Again, none but 
He would have shown such patience as was seen 
in His treatment of the woman of Samaria (Jn 4). 
When He makes it plain that He knows her sin, 
and she changes the subject, He does not refuse to 
follow her, but makes the very controversy she in- 
troduces a means of spiritual help. It was this 
combination of strength and tenderness, of respect 
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for the individuality of the soul and yet desire to 
disentangle it from its sins, that gave Him just that 
same pre-eminent place amongst the women as 
amongst the men of His day. They were glad to 
he of what assistance they could to His work, and 
ministered of their substance (Lk 8^). It is char- 
acteristic that whilst they show a courage which 
surpasses that of the Twelve, they also show a 
wealth of devotion which is unintelligible to them. 
The presence of some near the cross, where they 
would be exposed to insults and rudeness, is as 
remarkable as St. Mary’s gift of the alabaster 
criise of ointment in the last week of His life. 
They respond more readily and easily to the power 
of His words and Personality. From Martha our 
Lord obtains a confession, even fuller and more 
far-reaching than that of St. Peter (Jn 11^*^). 
And from the heathen Canaanitish woman He re- 
ceived one of the most remarkable illustrations of 
faith, the woman’s insight penetrating beyond the 
words to the love which lay underneath them (Mt 

The great respect in which Jesus held the posi- 
tion of woman, the high dignity He attached to it, 
is shown not only by His actions and words, but 
by the new sanctity which He gave to marriage. 
The words, ‘ The twain shall become one flesh ’ 
(Mt 19®= Mk 10®), placed the wife at once on a 
level with the husband, and made the divorces that 
^veve so common impossible. Directly this teach- 
ing was received, it was impossible that woman 
should be deprived of her right as wife on the 
flimsiest excuse, or without any excuse at all. 
The revolution such a declaration made is realized 
only when we hear the comment of the spiritu- 
ally minded disciples, ‘ If the case of the man is 
so with his wife, it is not <■’.!■< b* m: -.o marry ’ (Mt 
19^^). That woman had a fii i'; life of equal 
importance with that of man is made plain by the 
whole story of / s « n ■■ : Aunna, Elisabeth, the 

Virgin Mai-y, M *" and Mary Magda- 

lene rivalling in their own spheres St. Peter, St. 
John, St. James, St. Andrew. Without the part 
played by woman, that story would have been 
altogether incomplete. 

One other ^iiggo^ioii fis to the influence of 
woman which SL Mairluiw gives us is as interest- 
ing as it is unexpected. The dream of Pilate’s 
wife is an evidence of the powder that Christ’s life 
and teaching exercised beyond the narrow circle 
of Jewish thought. Pilate, governor though he 
is, neither hears nor sees anything, and even when 
face to face with Christ is only puzzled not con- 
vinced. His wife, on the other nand, is deeply 
interested in all that she hears. Her mind is fuU 
of the doings of the Prophet of Nazareth. Her 
sleep is iirbcd. She wakes frightened, and so 
convinced of the greatness of the issue her husband 
is trying, that she dares to interfere, though with- 
out success (Mt 27^®}. Not too much can be made 
of this ; but it is an indication, which the Gospel 
narrative emphasizes, that women are more sus- 
ceptible to religious rlian men, and 

are ready to make "ju-rii'To-. As women 

ministered at the Birth, rhe Presentation in the 
Temple, and during those early years when His 
mother was His chief teacher, so they ministered 
at the Entombment, when they anointed His body ; 
at the Resurrection, when they carried the news 
to the frightciiK'd disciples ; and at the Ascension, 
when iliey with the Apostles and the rest of His 
disciples received His blessing. Cf. next article. 

Literature. — Edersheim, LT; Dill, Roman Society frerm 
N&ro to Marcus Aurelius; RRE\ art. ‘Familie und Ehe'; 

Christi^ Church, Rascal, and other Serm, 264; 
'Fooiv. Gnd ts Love, 1^1; T. ^ .•.‘.j ■ Occasio'm, 

22'); P r '/.'/■/ '/.■ r' . •/ '..■ O */. >.{■> 

G. H. fc), Walpole. 


WOMANLINESS.— Christianity is distinguished 
for the honour it assigns, the liberty it allows to 
woman. ‘ Christianity raises woman from the slavish 
osition which she held, both in Judaism and in 
eathendom, to her true moral dignity and im- 
portance, makes her an heir of the same salvation 
with man, and opens to her a held for the noblest 
and loveliest virtue’ (Schafl’sAjoo^ifo^'ic ■' ‘ . 

p. 441 f. ). The duties of husbands are, according 
to St. Peter (1 P to be regulated by a recogni- 
tion of the principle that their wives are ‘also 
joint heirs of the grace of life.’ In the Christian 
society ‘the conventional distinctions of religious 
caste or oiP social rank, even the natural distinction 
of sex, are banished,’ for ‘ there can be neither Jew 
nor Greek, there can he neither bond nor free, 
there can he no male and female ; for ye are all 
one man in Christ Jesus’ (Gal 3-®). Lightfoot in 
loco quotes a saying of Jesus from the A[)oci y 3 )h;il 
Gospel of the Egyptians, which may be founded on 
this verse — ‘Being asked by Salome when His 
kingdom should come, He is reported to have 
answered, “When the two shall he one, and the 
male with the female, neither male nor female.” ’ 
This mystical saying has its fulfilment in the 
character of Jesus. For the characteristic of Jesus 
Christ, and so the regulative principle of Christian 
morality, is completeness, symmetry, harmony, 
balance. Other men are known and loved for this 
or that excellence ; but of Jesus Christ, with 
respect to His personal perfection, we can say 
what was said of Shakspeare with regard to his 
artistic pre-eminence, ‘ IT b - pt ■ i j i b : \ i - ( \ ■ !*y thing. ’ 
Manhood in its wholem-> niui I'libu-*- i- found in 
Him, alike wide in its range and lofty in its reach. 
Hence Jesus Christ is not a pattern merely for one 
sex, or one age, or one time, or one temperament, 
or one class. In this sense, too, there is in Him 
neither male nor female, bond nor free, Jew nor 
Greek, learned nor unlearned. 

The sphere of woman is the home, not the world. 
Man lives in eflbrt and conflict. ‘ But woman 
is at home in the region of feeling and affection, 
and she finds her highest vocation in the cultiva- 
tion of those loves and sympathies that make 
home the dearest spot on earth.^ Man, being thus 
active and even combative, develops* > 

and self-assertion ; whereas the rec- 
of woman manifests itself rather in patient endur- 
ance and tender devotion to the service of loved 
ones. Her emotions dominate her intellect; her 
judgment to a certain extent is biassed by her 
feelings. On the other hand, where moral as well 
as intellectual considerations come into view, 
woman’s judgment is likely to be as lust as that 
of man, whose decisions are fn.;(|u<-nlly hiji-id on 
grounds of reason alone’ (Bruc< ^ 7/>c of 

Christian Character^ p. 57 f.). May we find any 
such signs of womanliness in the character or 
teaching of Jesus? 

Je*ii» great importance to marriage 

and ifimily, i!i'‘ sanctity and unity of the home. 
Although His vocation required His abandonment 
of home (Jn 2^, Mk 3^^* and He roiniii(Ml of His 
disciples also the same renunciation (iJc 14-'',, yet 
He missed the shelter and peace of home (Mt 8^^), 
and recognized the greatness of the sacrifice in- 
volved (Mt 19^^). His denunciation of the lax 
traditions of the elders regarding divorce (Mt 19®"^) 
and the duty of children to their parents (Mk 7^"^® 
was in defence of the home. It is supremely signi- 
ficant that love, the grace of the home, and not 
justice, the virtue of the State, is made the first 
and greatest commandment (Mk The 

child is nearer, means more, to the mother than to 
the father; and Jesus understood and cared for 
children (Mt IP® IS^"^ 19^®"^®). Does not the modesty 
of the woman appear in His reference to the lustful 
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gjlance (Mt 5“®), and His stooping' to write upon the 
ground when the woman taken in her sin stood 
before Him. (Jn 8®) ? Jesus understood the heart of 

gratitude 

(on 12 • ®). His defence of the offering of love shows 
not only His active but also His receptive aflection- 
ateness. His yearning for, as well as bestowal of, 
1 ■!'' '..oisori j-iii' ' the heart. He was not only in- 
ciiioi io'i.il, but quick in expressing His emo- 
tions (Jn 1133. 38^ Mk 734 8^2, Jn liss^ Lk 13®^ 

Mt 233'^). His tenderness, gentleness, patience, and 
forbearance are more distinctively feminine than 
masculine graces. In His and obedi- 

ence to His Father’s will (M^ 11 ■ , lo there not a 
womanly rather than a manly submissiveness? 
The prominence He gives in the Beatitudes to the 
passive graces of endurance rather than the active 
virtues of endeavour (Mt vindicates the 

distinctive excellence of womanhood. His teach- 
ing about non-resistance (Mt so much mis- 

understood and neglected, can be better appreciated 
by women than by men, for such patience under 
wrong has entered into their life more than into 
that of men. The mind of Jesus was intuitive 
rather than ratiocinative ; His moral judgment 
was swift and sure ; His spiritual discernment 
direct ; and these are characteristic of women 
rather than of men. 

Doubtless it was this toomanUness in Jesus 
that attracted and attached so many women to 
Him during His earthly ministry: and they re- 
ceived from Him a loving welcome such as they did 
not find in any other religious teacher of the age. 
His disciples were astonished that He was speaking 
to the woman of Samaria (Jn 4^), and doubtless 
the prejudices of many were offended by His action 
rcg;i I d Liig \\-()i non. His defence of the sinful woman 
and of Mary has been already noted. ‘ We have a 
love’;. j ■ ■ if female disciples and friends around 
the l.o:-i : the wife of Clopas ; Salome, the 

mother of James and John ; Mary of Bethany, who 
sat at J esus’ feet ; her busy and hospitable sister 
Martha ; Mary of Magdala, whom the Lord healed 
of a demoniacal possession ; the sinner, who washed 
His feet with her tears of penitence and wij)ed 
them with her hair ; and all the noble women who 
ministered to the Son of Man in His earthly 
poverty with the gifts of their love (Lk 83, Mt 27®^ 
Mk 15^^), lingered last around His Cross (Jn 
and were first at His open sepulchre on tlio morning 
of the resurrection (Mt 28b Jn 20^) ' >cIim ii‘. *•//. 
p, 442]). The reverence that the ukm !mt <.f -b-ns 
ii.i- [•iMi.cM-ly inspired '1 « ,;r. "‘uanhood a 
g!or\. Mild Yo woman .* | -d ' 1 ; 'd ■Lfluence in 
the Christian Church, i -owhereelse 

recoijnized. To the instances given above of the 
relation of Jesus to women we may add His com- 
passion for the widow of Nain (Lk 7^3) ^ and His 
commendation of the widow’s mites (Mk 12‘*3* 'W). 
His treatment of a woman on three occasions 
appears harsh, but a consideration of the circum- 
stances in each case removes this impression. His 
rebuke to His mother at Cana (Jn 2^) expresses 
His dread of any human interference with His ful- 
filment of His Divine vocation (cf. the rebuke of 
Peter, Mt 16^®) ; His I'epulse of the Siyro])bmnician 
mother (Mk 1^) was His own indignant jjrotcst 
against Jewish exclusiveness; His requirement 
that the woman healed by touching His garment 
should confess her deed was no violence done to 
her sense of modesty, but was intended to replace 
the uncertainty of a cure snatched unawares by the 
nf-Miranco of healing willingly bestowed (Mk 
\\’har Christ has been to and done for women 
throughout the history of Christendom, and what 
women have suffered' and accomplished for His 
Church and Kingdom on earth, afford abundant 
and conclusive evidence of the womanliness of 
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j Jesus in pre-^ienting in His character all womanly 
grace as well as manly virtue, and offering in His 
salvation what meets the deepest needs, and fulfils 
the loftiest hopes of womanhood in all lands and 
ages. See also Woman. 

Alfred E. Gabvie. 

WONDERS. — The two terms ‘signs’ and ‘won- 
ders’ are frequently joined in the OT, and this 
usage is carried over into the NT. The word ripas, 
‘ wonder,’ never occurs in the NT except in connexion 
with c'rjfieLov, ‘ sign’ (wh. see). The Heb. correlatives 
were nato and nm. Jesus used the conjoined terms 
twice in His recorded sayings — once when He fore- 
told that false prophets would come and ‘show 
great signs and wonders’ (]Mk 13^^^ 242-^), and 

once when He complained that the people demanded 
such things of Him before they would have faith in 
Him — ‘Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will 
in no wise believe ’ (Jn 4^®). The word ripas occurs 
nowhere else in the Gospels. Elsewhere in the NT 
it is found once in a quotation from Joel to repre- 
sent the marvels wrought by Jehovah in the heaven 
(Ac 2^3)^ twelve times in reference to miracles 
wrought by Moses (73®), by Jesus (2^2), by the man 
of sin (2 Th 2^), and by the Apostles and early 
missionaries (Ac 2^3 4®® 5^2 6® 14® Ho IS^b 2 Co 
12^2^ jjg 2^). From the use of the word made by 
Jesus we might conclude that He did not esteem 
signs and wonders very highly, and that He freely 
granted that they were possible to false prophets 
as well as to Himself. In Origen (c. Celsum) we 
find practically the same attitude of thought. 
Origen is disposed to concede that signs and won- 
ders are wrought among the heathen. 

‘ Now, in order to g’rant that there did ( > i-. . 1 1 » ’'i spirit 
named iEsculapius, who used to cure the I'l- ^ ■ '1 •>, I would 
say to those who are astonished at such an occurrence, that 
since the cure of bodies is a thing indifferent, and a matter 
'Within the reach not 'merely of the good^ but also of the bad, you 
must show that they who practise healing are in no respect 
wicked’ (iii. 25 [Migne, vol. xi. col. 94SJ). 

On the other hand, Celsus is willing to acknow- 
ledge that signs and wonders were wrought by 
Jesus, but he thinks the inference from these is 
imwarranted. Tliey are to him no proof of Deity. 
He compares them to — 

‘ the feats performed by those who have been taught by Egyp- 
tians, who in the middle of the market-place, in return for a few 
oboK v‘l' ‘ -v'-dj t.“ ;].. *• <..1 n t < -a. i n* 

and.' I' «.N. •> ' Id-if ■.>1 .-.i . 'i*: 

the souls of heroes, and exhibit expensiv^'e banquets and tables 
and dishes and dainties having no real existence, and who will 
put in motion, as if alive, what are not really lu-iiij:ariiuial<. huo 
which have only the appearance of life. Tiu-n Ik .a-k- : Si iicv' , 
then, these persons i '.‘i j» : - . '1 ■'< - i.i'l we of necessity 

conclude that they a ! . ■■ - I, .idmit that they 

are the proceedings of wicked men under the influence of an 
evil spirit*"”” (i. (ift). 

It was easy for Origen to answer that Jesus never 
wrought His signs and wonders only for show, as 
magicians did, and that His constant aim was the 
reformation of character, as that of the magicians 
most evidently was not. Then he adds : 

‘ How should not He, who by the miracles which He did induced 
those who beheld ■ ' < « ■■ i - - :'i - ■ > ■ 1 ■’ ' v *« 

1ioiw»f t?u-'rcbnrac' 'I'!— 11 : 'I. ■ I ' - n "■.■■i.- 

<li.icipl< bn fd-o \o oiIkt--. si- -i pattern of most virtuous life, 
in order i hsn. 11. - nrirhr devote themselves to the work 
of !n-in:<!!'i m; •■ <.•11 i’m- wil’. of (Jod, and that the others, after 

In'i'lg inOi' fu'l’i •!,'<* •} ^-r t'-t f •/ ‘i 7,./ 

Mis miracles as lio how obey were ■■)(!■•■■': i ■■ ■ -i ■ ■ - irr-_'r-' ::i 
all their n.ndu-ii 1 a\». a oonsliiiit re fon nco io the good pleasure 
of the uni\ ( •■-ai (.Jod ' (i. (•» Migne \ol. xi. col, 788]). 

Origen seems to have caught the very mind of 
the Master at this point. Jesus made use of si^s 
and wonders to authenticate His mission, but His 
chief emphasis was always upon His ‘word and 
character’ rather than upon His miracles. Both 
Origen and Celsus, however, as these passages 
show, are willing to grant that signs and wonders 
were wrought by Jesus and by false prophets alike. 
Origen calls attention to the tact that Jesus, as 
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indeed the entire NT, never calls miracles by the 
name r^para alone, but always joins this to some 
other term suggesting oan. xviii. 

60 [Migne, vol. xiv. C" . i ■ Wpas was to 

the heathen merely a portent or prodigy, something 
unusual and extraordinary, something strange and 
abnormal, or, as Augustine put it, ‘quidquid 
arduum aut insolitum supra spem vel facultatem 
mir antis apparet,^ and more closely, ‘ guaedam sunt 
quse solam faciunt admirationem ’ {de Utilitate cre- 
dend% cap. xvi. [Migne, vol. xlii. col. 90]). Jesus 
could not be content to allow this name to stand 
alone for any of His miracles. It had to do 
merely with the outward effect or the temporary 
impression caused by the marvel, and some other 
term was added to show that the marvel was an 
exhibition of Divine power and a sign of a Divine 
presence among men. The wonder caught the 
attention and impressed the memory, and was 
subservient to the interests of the Kingdom in 
attracting men to listen and investigate, to hear 
and be saved. Jesus used it for an immediate indi- 
vidual benefit, but always with an eye to a further 
>j iril !!‘,l <-nd. For the discussion of the nature and 
li '1 1 i i \- of miracles in general, see art. Miracles. 

D. A. Hayes. 

WORD. — (X670S, p^Aia) is employed in the Gospels 
in a large variety of senses : ( 1 ) articulate utter- 
ance of any kind ; (2) the inspired word of Scripture 
(cf. Mk 7^® — ‘ making the word of God of none effect 
through your traditions ’) ; (3) a Divine message 
generally (Lk 3^ ‘The word of God came to John 
in the wilderness,’ so Lk # 8 ^^ 11 ^®) ; (4) the ‘ word 
of the kingdom,’ Le. the gospel message (Mt 13^®^*, 
Mk Lk 5^) ; (5) Christ’s word of authority 
(Lk 4®® ‘ What a word is this, that even the winds 
and the sea obey him’)j ( 6 ) in the Prologue to 
the Fourth Gospel, Christ Himself is the ‘ Word 
made flesh ’ (see LOGOS). 

The peculiar significance attached to the spoken 
‘ word ’ is to be e^lained in the light of Hebrew 
usage. In the OT, as in all primitive thought, a 
Avord is something more than an articulate sound 
Avith a given import. It is endowed with a certain 
poAver and reality. It carries Avith it some portion 
of the life and personality of the speaker. This is 
true more especially of a word gpoken by God. 
Such a Avord is instinct Avith the Dmne will, and 
effects by its OAvn inherent power the thing which 
it indicates. ‘As the rain eometh down and the 
snoAV from heaven, so shall my word be that goeth 
forth out of my mouth ; it shall not return unto 
me void, but it shall accomplish that which I 
please’ (Is 55^®^*). Tlie^ ‘word’ delivered to the 
prophets is here conceived as an active power, 
which Avill bring about its OAvn fulfilment. So in 
His creation and government of the world, God 
effects His purpose by His ‘ word ’ (Gn I, Ps 33®* ® 
107^®). It is regarded not simply as a command- 
ment, but as a vital energy which is sent forth 
from God and realizes His Avill. 

The references in the Gospels are coloured 
throughout by this Hebrew conception. Even 
where Divine utterance is not in question, a value 
is ascribed to ‘words’ which does not belong to 
them according to our modem modes of thought. 

‘ For every idle Avord that a man speaks, he shall 
give account in the judgment ; — for by thy words 
thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou 
shalt be condemned ’ (Mt 12 ®®^-). Je : : ■ ' 5 

most casual word as more than ■ ■ ■ . 

It is a spiritual force, and the man who sets it free 
is responsible for the good or evil which it produces. 
A similar estimate of the value of words underlies 
the many injunctions against profane, or foolish, 
or thoughtless, or unkind speech (Mt Lk 

12^®, Mt 12^). Such ‘Avords’ have all the signifi- 
cance of wicked actions. Coming ‘ from within a 


man,’ they express his mind and character even 
more truly than deeds, and Avill bear AAutness of 
him in h -T . ’ 

The OT conception appears more 

clearly, however, in the allusions to Clirist’s oavii 
‘ word.’ It is the vehicle of His wonder- AAwking 
power. It has virtue in it to heal diseases and to 
quiet the winds and the sea. In several r- 

the ‘ word ’ is explained as one of kingly 1 ; i 'i* it i ■ \ . 
which had might over the spiritual ; ■ ‘ ' 

work in nature (cf. Lk 4^®, Mt 8^®). But ■ . ■ . ' 1 

idea is undoubtedly that of a ‘ Avord with power * 
(Lk 4^2) analogous to the Divine word. To give 
effect to His Avill, Jesus had only to utter it; the 
word that went out from Him Avas itself ‘ quick 
and poAverful,’ and acted in His stead. In this 
sense also we must interpret the references to the 
message of Jesus as ‘ the word.’ As thus described, 
the gospel is ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ than the Christian 

teaching or ■ ■ ■ ' of the Messianic 

Kingdom. The idea is suggested that a new power 
had entered the world through Jesus, and com- 
municated itself in His spoken message. Thus in 
the parable of the SoAver, the word is compared to 
seed which contains in itself wonderful potenti- - 
alities. All that is required of men is the right 
disposition of heart ; the message, once received 
into the ‘good ground,’ will henceforth Av^ork of 
itself, Avith a living and ever-increasing poAver. 

In the Fourth Gospel, more especially, the 
allusions to the AA^ords of Jesus have everywhere 
a pregnant nuiaiiing. ‘The words that I speak 
unto you are ^pirii aihl life’ (Jn 6®®) ; ‘Now ye are 
clean through the Avord which I have spoken unto 
you’ (15®); ‘He that heareth my AA^ord hath ever- 
lasting life ’ (5®^) ; — in such sayings and many others 
the idea of whole-hearted assimilation of the 
teaching of Jesus is certainly present, but it is by 
no means the only, or the central, idea. It is 
indeed characteristic of the Fourth Gospel that 
Jesus says little by way of positive leaching. He 
Himself, in His own Person, is the r(‘V(‘Iaiion, and 
the words ascribed to Him have reference mainly 
to His -’i: V ;h as the Light of the AV^ld — 

theWfA, :i, and the Life. Because they 

thus give expression to His Divine claim, they in a 
manner represent Himself. To accept the words 
is to receive Jesus, in His life-giving poAver, into 
one’s heart (cf. 15^ ‘If ye abide in me and my 
words abide in you’). 

It has often been suggested that the peculiar 
emphasis on the words of Jesus in the Fourth 
Gospel is intended to illustrate the thesis of the 
r 10 ;hat He was Himself the Word made 
:h-'*:. T'l*- absence of the Logos theory from the 

body of ■ -I. Id thus be counterbalanced 

by the ii. n:- m •■••■la.- to the ‘words.’ Against 
this view, however, it may be urged : (1) that no 
consistent rule is traceable in the use of \6yos and 
as might have been expected if the writer 
were working out some definite idea ; (2) that 
\6yos in the Prologue bears a twofold significance 
(‘word’ and ‘reason’) which can nowdiere be dis- 
cerned in the later references. The more probable 
conclusion is that the value assigned to the words 
of Jesus is connected, not so mucdi with Hk- i ifir 
Logos doctrine, as with the general roncr-i.iii.n 
that Jesus was one in nature with God. His 
words were therefore of the same quality as the 
Divine creative word. They were ‘ spirit and life ’ 
( 6 ®®). 

T : !'■ I!-. *1 Alttest. TheoL p. 87 f. (1893); Wendt, 

JD i * f ■ ■ ■ H. Holtzmann, Neutest. Theol. ii. S96 L 

(I** • 'I ' ‘ -lann, !.■ In-fi,,' “ . 

(1- K", ' . .1; J. M. ■■ ■ /- . 

Serm. v. 29 ; F. W. Robertson, Serm. iv. ■ . ■ ! * • . ■ , 
Pascal^ and other Serm. 255. | ;. | . >1 • 1 ; 1 . 

WORK.— See Actiatty, Labour. 
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WORLD (/ci5 <7 aios).— 1 . The underlying significance 
oi the texiii /c6cp/xos ia that of order. Its probable 
derivation is from a root /co/Lt5, which appears in 
Lat. compem and in our ‘comb.’ This order, regu- 
larity, neatness r^eives the widest illustration in 
classical . , ■ Thus k 6 <tpos includes the idea of 
decency ■ (^sch. Ag, 521, cf. Soph. Aj. 

293 ), of constitutional government (Thuc. iv. 76), 
id cle-jiMcr of attire (Hdt. hi, 123), and so, by just 
i r:ni'.U!r»Mico, of the world or universe (Plat, T^m. 
27 A, cf. Arist, Oeel, i. 10), as exhibiting perfection of 
arrangement, and standing in eternal contrast with 
chaos. In this, its widest ■ ■ ^ it became 

■ oy all writers 0“ ■ philosophy, 

■ ;■■■ ■ meaning oscillates, with some uncer- 

tainty, bet>yeen the earth and the universe gener- 
ally (see Liddell and Scott, from which the 
quol ;i l ioii', are taken). It is interesting to observe 
ilijiL in Latin does not, as might have been 
expected, stand as an equivalent for Kdapos. Its 

■ . ■ ■ Latin ^is mundus (cf. Sanskr. mund), 

' " ■ ■ ' ' ■ * ' cleanliness, neatness, 

or order. Thus oulu me Laiin and the Greek pass 
through, with a singular exactness of analogy, the 
same transferences of meaning, so-that Cicero ( Umv. 
10 ) identifies /c^crgos and mundics in that widest 
of the term above referred to (see Lewis 
i ‘ ‘ ■ . • , ■ Diet. s. V. ‘ Mundus ’). There is, how- 
ever, a further transference of meaning in a use of 
7rmndus by classical writers not found in the cor- 
respomling use of kSo- /mos. It is employed (Hor. Sat. 

i. 3. 112, cf. Luc. Pharsal. v. 469), but somewhat 
rarely, in a social sense to signify mankind, whereas 
this application is not given to k6<t[jlos except in 
so-called Alexandrine Greek. In a word, the con- 
ception of order covers every departmental applica- 
tion of the Greek Kda-juLos and its Latin equivalent. 

2 . If proof on such an issue were needed by 
students, the use of the word Kba-fios would strik- 
ingly show the original way in which NT writers 
handle and apply such terms. Certainly, to the 
ancients, with the word the vision of the 

figure of order would be manifest in thought. 
Cxenerally speaking, in the NT the ancient concep- 
tion falls so far into the background as sometimes 
to vanish. But what the word has lost in one way 
it has gained in other ways, as will be seen upon a 
brief examination of its employment generally in 
NT literature. 

It is interesting, however, to note that, in the transferred 
applications of the word, this literature follows tVie line«i of 
classical usage. Thus -"-I 

the universe (Bo 120), . j ■ . .> iv ■ , : «.i 

1626), and of hunoan so ‘ ■ s ' ‘ * ri ' • - 

not part company wit ■ i.; ' i . ■ ■ .r-j- 1 , ■■ • ■ ‘ 

faintly made apparent. 

In the Synoptics the term is rarely employed, 
and the student of the AV must be put on his 
guard against supposing that, in all cases where 
the tr. ‘ world ’ is used, it stands for Kda-fios in the 
original. In some six cases it stands for al<Jbp, and 
in two for yi) oIkov/i4vtj. But, as any confusion is 
sufficiently checked by BVm, the point need not 
be pursued here. The use of the word, rare as it 
is in the Synoi)tics, is largely free from Johannine 
or Pauline^ sentiment on the idea. It is difficult to 
6 lid a pass.ago in them in which the term is used 
absoluicly i?i malam partem, as it is found not only 
in the V filings of St. John and St. Paul, but also 
in those of St. Peter and St. James. In the parable 
of the Wheat and the Tares (Mt the ‘ world ’ 

appears in no dark or ominous colouring. It is not 
its cares, but the cares of the age {aidjv, Mk 4^^), 
that choke the word so as to render it unfruitful. 
When our Lord in the Sermon on the Mount 
speaks of His disciples as the light of the world 
(Mk 5^^), we find the figure interpreted by the 
parallel expression w^hich precedes it : ‘Ye are the 
salt of the earth’ (Mt 5^®). To declare that the 


world needs purification and illumination is not a 
wholesale condemnation of the world. There is in 
the Synoptics no violence of contrast between it 
and the Divine society. In its rare occurrences 
in the Synoptics the world is a sphere in which 
Christ’s disciples live and move and have tlieii’ 
being. P"or them it has its pitfalls (Mt IS^j, its 
characteristic dangers, but nowhere does it appear 
as wholly or inherently evil. 

3. When one turns from the Synoptics to St. 
John’s writings, for here it is impossible to separate 
his Gospel from his letters, the contrast appears 
startling. Instead of a rare appearance of the 
term, we find that it occurs some eighty times in 
the Gospel, and twenty-two times in the First 
Epistle (A. Plummer, Com. on the Gospel in Cam- 
bridge Bible). And with this frequently comes a 
change in meaning, a change, however, which in 
the Gospel appears gradual and climactic. For in 
the Prologue of the Fourth Gospel the term ap- 
pears with the same lack of colour in which it is 
painted in the Synoptic Gospels. 

The world is indeed seen to be beset by the 
grave fault of indifference to its own darkness. 
The light came, but it was not recognized. Yet 
in this lack of welcome His own were involved 
(Jn cf. 8^^). The testimony of the Baptist ad- 
vances the issue a step farther. His recognition of 
Jesus as the Lamb of God (1——) *■ r. '/. , ] [s recog- 
nition of the purpose of His -•[ . wwld’s 

Saviour from its sin. Later, our Lord’s testimony 
to Nicodemus informs him of tl ” -it of 

His love towards the world. " - in- 
tention in ••-■1 ! world was notits condem- 
nation but ■.,.■'•‘•1. Life, not death, through 

Him was the Father’s eternal purpose (3^®* cf. 
442 1247).^ Through the type of the manna, our 
Lord ''•*■11:;.- TTimself, if it may be so expressed, 
into -i!!l < touch with the world. He is the 
Bread of heaven which gives life to the world 
(6®^). Later, with more awful tk*'-.-, ( 1 ;c 

bread is identified with His flesh, arm ii-^ oiler: iig 
is on the world’s behalf (v.®^). 

So OTacious, indeed, are the Lord’s utterances in 
regard to the world, that twice the group of the 
•1 ! - i I ih • - r. I j -il unable to distinguish themselves 

I I 'mid not understand in the earlier 
stage of their discipleship why any manifestation 
of Jesus should nob be made on equal terms to 
the world as to themselves (7^ cf. 14^). They 
omitted to see that a manifestation of Himself 
could be made only through the medium of love. 
A difference, therefore, not only in point of time 
hut also in de^ee of training, explains any seeming 
inconsistency in our Lord’s teaching in respect of 
the attitude of the world towards His own. At 
an earlier stage He declared that the world could 
not hate His followers, — ^there was 1:1.' h (!■< 11 
to excite hostility either by way of : ■■•‘lii'i’ <»r 

their love (7^). At a later stage the parting of the 
ways had come. His own had made their final 
choice. With the choice came the world’s hatred. 
The por.'^tJCMition which He endured was to be 
theirs uLo (ir)*""-'). All turned upon the identity 
of themselves with Him. Tbi- <>n< 0 His 
own exhibited love and obCfliiMi' O. Tii*- worNi was 
seen as penetrated by hatred and disobedience. In 
this awml contrast and conflict, victory was assured 
for His own, and with victory would come its fruit. 
He was their surety. Peace and triumph were 
their lot through Him (16®®). 

But Johannine teaching on the subject of the 
world cannot be regarded as complete if the First 
Epistle be ijM'-:-!’. The scope, however, of this 
Dictionary 1 • n : - 1 I i m ! 1 the inquiry to general refer- 
ences. The doctrinal differences here are expli- 
cable, as Bp. Westcott has pointed out {Gospel of 
St. John, Introd. Ixxviii), because the Gospel is 
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related to the Epistle, as history to its comment 
or application ; the former is tlirougliout pre- 
supposed in the latter. 'The Lord’s words in 
the r-o-iK;! have heen moulded into aphorisms in 
the I'ir-b Epi>ilc’ ; and in the latter document the 
Apostle writes, conscious that the Church must be 
in dire conflict with the characteristic dangers and 
heresies of the age. It would seem reasonable to 
regard the teaching of the First Epistle on the 
world as a commentary, in particular, on our Lord’s 
utterances on the ‘convictions’ of the 
wc.il'l vhi 16®'^^; see Westcott, in loco.). In that 
passage, the world appears as separate from God, 
‘ yet not past hope.’ Our Lord declares there, not 
that He will convict the world simply as sinful, 
etc., but that He will show that it lacks the know- 
ledge of what sin, righteousness, and judgment 
really are. 

We conclude that the general teaching of St. 
John’s Gospel on the subject of the world is that it 
is an order or sphere touching man’s life. nflbc(ing 
man’s life considered as apart from C<»<! ; bui ihui 
in the First Epistle the world is seen more darkly 
and ominously still : it is not merely regarded as 
apart from God, but as alien to Him, in direct 
opposition to His eternal and gracious purposes. 
St. John would teach us that if it is to be over- 
come, it must be by powers which lift us above it, 
and those are the twin powers of love and faith 
(Liddon, Easter Sermons^ No. xxii.). 

Literature. — ^In addition to the Lexx. and Comm., J. H. 
Kewman, Par. and, Plain Serm. vii. (1868) p. 27 ; F. W. Robert- 
son, Serm.y 4th ser. (1874) p. 145; A. Maclaren, A Year’s 
Mi'nMrv^ 1st ^er. T'. ■ t of 

/.(/o(i'si)2),p. 20; .,1 . ; . . ■■ 26; 

R.W. Church, 7-iZ' * « A. 

UroV-c, '■ , - . ‘,nd 

0 C' ' ■) 1 ■ IS. ill I ■I h. 

WOELDLINESS. — The teaching of Christianity 
concerning worldliness forms one of the most im- 
portant parts of its practical message to mankind. 
And yet, more or less strongly marked at different 
periods, a tendency to serious misconception of 
this doctrine has probably existed in every genera- 
tion since the days of Christ. The error into 
which it has led man is that of regarding the 
material world and whatever strictly pertains to 
it. r- ’n’ iV'M']\ evil and anti-spiritual. Such a 
iiii-'-oi!' ( p i »!!, .t is true, did not originate in 
Christian times, but was taken over by Chris- 
tianity from earlier systems of religious thought. 
The source from which it sprang, however, does 
not affect the gravity of its persistent survival ; 
and inasmuch as the attitude of any faith to the 
present world must always deeply influence men’s 
estimate of its claims, a clear apprehension of 
Christ’s own teaching on the subject becomes of 
more than ordinary im | 'Orl j) 

1. To reveal the bsi-i-' oi our Lord’s doctrine of 
worldliness, we must review briefly one or two 
broad outlines of His message. 

1. Christ’s teaching concerning the existence 
of a spiritual realm. — Man has contact with two 
worlds, (a) Of his communion with the material 
universe and of the various relationships involved 
therein, he has by nature a vivid consciousness. 
This temporal world forms a realm of which, by 
his birth, he himself has become a part. It has 
for his possession • i-r-. i;,l form of life adapted to 
it. ^ It reveals rrljs; iin,-* i' - of its own, as laying 
their obligation upon him — relationships to a pro- 
perly constituted authority to be obeyed, and to 
relatives and friends to be loved. It provides also 
certain standards of jn r-i! by \ Mch the vari- 
ous experiences of ii- are deemed 

happy or sad, prosperous or unsuccessful, (b) 
But man has contact also with another world — 
the spiritual. Of his communion with this world 


he has, by nature, but dim and uncertain com- 
prehension. It was to reveal the truth concerning 
it that Christ came to earth. Its existence and 
claims form one of the principal themes of His 
' ■ 'his realm also it is by a birth that 

j ■ ■ - a part (Jn 3®“*^). This realm also 

has, adapted to it, a special form of life (b'*^*'* 17^) 
which becomes his upon his entrance into it, and 
which receives its own spiritual sustenance 
32. 34 035. 48-51 78?)^ Xliis realm also imposes certain 
relationships upon him ; for it, no less than the 
other, has its sanctions of authority (Mk 11^ .In 
X213 1833-37) and ties of kinship, both of man with 
God (Jn 1 Jn 3^) and of man Avith men (JMk 
334. 35 II 1029. 30^ Jn 1926. 27)^ Moreover, this realm 
also possesses standards of its own by means of 
which its citizens estimate the events and experi- 
ences of their lives (Mt 5^®“* : for the contrast oflbred 
to the standards of the temporal realm, see Mt 
510-12^ and consider the force of bo^atrdrjvaim Jn 13^^). 
The sphere in which these spiritual plationships 
are acknowledged and their b -■■■me 

operative, was named by Chxi ■ ■■ l\.'‘- -■■■■ ■ of 
God (or, of Heaven), and it formed the theme even 
of His earliest teaching {e.g. Mk 1^®). This in- 
visible world is as real as the visible. It is clearly 
marked and self-contained (Jn 3®). Its citizens 
denuin* characteristics (Mk 10^®, Lk 18^®* 
.'III'!, .J" ii i" essentially spiritual in character (Lk 
1720. 21^ Jj;l 42®), a certain fitness is i •> those 

who would belong to it (Lk 9®^). ii liustobe 

definitely entered (Mt 7^®* Mk 10^® 12®^ Jn 3®* ®). 

2. His teaching concerning communion with 

this spiritual world. — Now, just as man has com- 
munion with the temporal world and its life, so he 
may have communion with this spiritual Avorld 
and its life, {a) Christ Himself, as man, con- 
stantly enjoyed such f- b » ■ The Gosj)el nar- 

ratives reveal Him a- !■<•! converse with the 
Father (Mk 1®® et passim; see art. COMMUNION), 

v.-.-b. (Mk cf. Mt 26®3), and with de- 
I • . of holy men (Mk 9^®*-). Indeed, this 

realization of His communion with the unseen 
realm formed the basis of His sense of mission 
(Lk 2^®, Jn 7^® 8^®^* 16®^) and the source from 

which He derived His strength in suffering (Jn 
18^^). {b) And the fellowship with the spiritual 

realm which Christ thus exempli lied in His own 
life upon earth, Ho en join ('.cl upon His followers 
also (Jn 15^®^*, cf. O®'*'®®* cl jjassim). While tliey 
must live before men their outward life in contact 
with the visible universe and its affairs, they pos- 
sess also an inner life Avhich must be lived ‘ in 
secret’ — in contact with the unseen (Mt 6^“^® 10^®- 

3. The twofold communion. — Man, therefore, 

belongs to two worlds, and may have communion 
with Doth. But j"~''- a'« r-- ■ a twofold 
nature, carnal and . . . ' ■ - that the 

spiritual is' the higher, so, enjoying a twofold com- 
munion, he is to learn that the spiritual fellowship 
must take precedence, its roalizaiion being his 
supreme duty and the end of his creation. Yet, 
as in the freedom of his will he is able to cultivate 
the carnal in him at the expense of the spiritual, 
so too he is free, as the whole appeal of Christ’s 
teaching presuppose=(, to choose for himself with 
which realm, the temporal or the spiritual, his 
fellowship shall be the more real and intense, 

II. Chrises tje aching upon worlplinbss. 
— 1. Christ encouraged no indifference to the 
claims of the temporal world. — There is an un- 
worldliness which so emphasizes spiritual realities 
as to undervalue the material universe and its 
lawful concerns. This attitude, Avhich, as we have 
hinted, has found frequent and varied expression 
among His followers, derives no <iU])port from the 
life or teaching of Christ Him -self. The beauty 
and charm of the visible world appealed to Him 
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Es incidents furnished illustrations 
for His sermons (Mk i\ Mt 25^). He participated 
m Its festivals (Jn 2»f-), and contrasted Himself 
with one whose asceticism iV-i.ni.i'.-d its good 
cheer (Mt lli8- “). Again, ihc .V.i-.,- of this 
world s lawful authorities always received His 
ready ■'■’'’i ■"'■■I ■ <■ '. Respect for them was 
>(*ni]»u." : • ' .s in His advice (Mk 12^*^) 

and in His example (Mt 11 ^). Further, in His 
thought, the welfare of men is by no means a 
merely spiritual matter. On the contrary, the 
social obligations imposed by His religion form 
one of His most constant themes. Love towards 
others is the very test by which His true disciples 
can be identified (Mt cf. 1 Jn 2®-i^ etc.), 

and that love is to find expression not in vapid 
sentiment, but in whole-hearted service (Mk 10^^-. 
Mt 22««-39, Lk losofl'-). Indeed, Christ teaches that 
this love and service to man are the criterion of 
love and service to God (Mt 25^^^*^®), while in 
several suggestive passages He even hints that the 
earthly life forms m some sense an interpretation 
of the spiritual life (see Mk 2®* Mt 18^^’). 
Christ therefore calls His followers not to neglect 
the temporal world, much les.- ii) iios i-e it, but 
to recognize that they have a iniicno'i’ lo fulfil in 
it by permeating every part of its life with beauty 
pel truth (:Mt; 13^, Jn 17^®). So far, indeed, 

is He from any underestimation of the present life, 
that we know of no teacher in any age whose prin- 
ciples, carried into effect, would so ameliorate the 
material condition of mankind in all its individual 
aspects and social relationships. 

2. Christ uttered no condemnation of worldly 
poBsessions.— See art. Wealth. 

3. A false antithesis. — It is clear, therefore, 

that in our study of the Christian doctrine of 
worldliness we must eliminate what is now seen to 
be a false antithesis. In view of the unfortunate 
aiiibigiiily in meaning both of the Greek and of 
tlic Ihigl’i-h word, it is necessary to define closely 
the sense in "which Christianity sets the ‘world’ 
in opposition to its own T’-.* 

Christian teacher has to ■ i ■ , . ; ' = ■ ■ " i 

contrast. There is the ( ■ ■ ■ * . ■ . ■ ■ ^ 

distinction^ and there is the contrast of 

It is in the former sense alone, as our own 

life and words declare, that the material is set by 
Cliristianity over against the spiritual. The con- 
trast of opposition established bjr rh* y !'«. 

never between the ‘ iln- 'i./.L-r’,.’. 

but always between ■ ■ ‘ and the anti- 

spiritual. The material, il is irue, may be made 
the i:i-i nimoiit of the anti- spiritual ; but the two 
are (■"cnii.illy distinct, and confusion between 
them, signally absent from the Gospel teaching, 
must never be condoned in its exponents. It is of 
the utmost significance in this connexion that our 
Lord dclibcrai cl y refused to recognize a contrast 
ofoplK)^i^^o^ heiwooii the powers of tlui heavenly 
and those of the earthly realm (Mk J2'=»- " dh 
6^®, cf. Eo IS"^) : the antithesis He accepted was 
that of the Heavenly King and ‘the pi iiu o of this 
world’ (Jn 12^^ 1#“ 16^^ in each ow-o a..\ur rod 
K6(r/xov or 6 rod kSctihov dpx<^^)- The ‘ world ’ He con- 
demned is not the material world, in which He 
Himself took dclighi, or its claims, which He 
loyally ac-knowlvHlgod, or (in themselves) its pos- 
sessions, of which He spoke Avith guarded modera- 
tion, but a certain spirit of the world fundamentally 
antagonistic to man’s highest life, and the men in 
whom that spirit has established its abode (cf. the 
careful definition in 1 Jn 2^^ and that implicit in 
Jn 12'*^). It is between Christ’s Kingdom and the 
‘ world ’ in this sense that there is opposition, and 
in this case the opposition is final and complete 
(Jn 15^®* 16®3— note the terms of the contrast, iv 

K6<rfj^(p and ip ipot — 1 Jn 2^® 3^® 4^"®). 


4. The consequent meaning of worldliness. — 
The accurate recognition of Christ’s attitude to the 
temporal world at once yields the accurate con- 
ception of worldliness. Worldliness will clearly 
consist in devotion to ‘ the Avorld,’ not in any sense 
of that ambiguous term, but in the particular 
sense in Avliieh Christ revealed it to be evil. In- 
asmuch, therefore, as 'the Avorld,’ in the only sig- 
nification in which He condemned it, is the spirit 
of antagonisiii (whether expressed as a principle 
or jici'-oinfieM in individuals) to His spiritual king- 
dom, worldliness must be the possession of this 
spirit, and the practice of worldliness must be its 
manifestation. In view of persistent misconcep- 
tion of the teaching of Christianity on this sub- 
ject, clearness at this point, even at the risk of 
repetition, is of the utmost importance. Worldli- 
ness does not consist in a love of the temporal 
world and its concerns, for between the Kingdom 
and ‘the Avoiid’ in this sense Christ acknowledges 
no necessary opposition, and a man may so use 
both realms as to fulfil the rightful cLaims of each 
without setting them in any inevirahle antithesis. 
Nor does worldliness lie in the performance or non- 
porformanoe of any particular actions (Mk 2^®* 

34 -Jo. s. i;>. 21^ jLk 1189-41^ 510 1723. 24 passim ) ; for, 

since it is the possession of a certain spirit, the 
most scrupulous punctiliousness in outward conduct 
may coexist with the deepest iin-piri!iuility (Mt 
27®, Jn 12®- ® 18~® 19®^ ; cf. the significant pronounce- 
ment in Mt 21-®-^*}, and the truest unworldliness 
with apparent indifference to its formal expression 
(11^®*’^). It is quite true that a love of the tem- 
poral world and indulgence in particular actions 
closely associated with it, may constitute mani- 
festations of worldliness. A realm not evil in 
itself may easily become the medium of evil, and 
so, owing to an undue emphasis, man’s fellowship 
with the tiinipornl world may, both by its positive 
and by iis negaiivo influence, prove injurious to 
his fellowship with the spiritual. Such a misuse 
of the tAvo realms inevitably turns the contrast of 
distinction betAveen them into one «•] p. 

This result, however, is reached not \ 

anti-spiritual (iiialily intrinsic in the material 
realm itself, hii: ihroiigii the employment of that 
realm as a m*!.!* <'i‘ ihe anti - spiritual. The 

essence of Avorldliness lies deeper than any par- 
ticular form in Avhich it may he expressed, and, 
according to the Christian teaching, its essence is 
found in the mind — in whatemr form erabodied — 
which leads a man to identify himself with that 
‘world’ which is anti-spiritual in its nature and 
influence, 

5. The manifestation of worldliness.— Such a 
self-identification is revealed in practice by the 
point at which a man lays the chief emphasis of 
his life. As our review of Christ’s Lulling 
shown, man has communion with two v. <•:■!• i- :1 k- 
temporal and the spiritual. Right and lawful, 
however, as the first communion may be, there 
come frequent crises in which its interests are 
found to be in rivalry to those of the higher fellow- 
ship. To cling in such crises to the lower com- 
munion, in other Avords, to sacrifice the spiritual 
to the temporal, this is to be Avorldly, for this is to 
make the temporal world, innocent and good in 
itself, a vehicle of the anti-spiritual. It is un- 
necessary, and, in the strict sense, even impossible, 
to identify pnr'uuh.r ric-tions as in themselves in- 
volving the iii-ii'-piii' ml ; for, as we have seen, 
Avorldliness in practice is the ])ossession of a certain 
spirit, and there is no action Avhich must necessarily 
embody that spirit nor any which cannot be made a 
medium for it. The Avhole question of worldliness 
in action is ultimately one of arrangement and 
precedence. The things of the temporal world are 
right in their right place, but that is the second 
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place in a man’s life. What Christ teaches is that 
they must never he allowed the first place, for that 
belongs to God (see Mt 6®®, where both elements 
are ret;ognizecl and the true order is laid down; 
and for a -{‘.'.Ww. : Ton in OT, 1 K 3^"^®). 

The practiM ■■ therefore, consists in 

such an ‘ i . ■" these two elements in life 
as, from i i- of God, is false. It is the 

laying of a disproportionate emphasis upon the 
temporal, to the impoverishment of the spiritual, 
elements in life. In some cases this may be recog- 
nized by the entire exclusion of the spiritual (Lk 
j in others by its subjection to the temporal 
(Mt 821 IQ27. 38^ Mk 517 , Lk 1415-24^ jn 3 ^% The error, 
however, always lies not in the cultivation of 
communion with the temporal world, but in the 
untrue emphasis laid npon it ; in the failure to see 
that, while many J hii;.' j ppear desirable, only one 
thing is needful \ \.\y i- cf. Mt 13^“*"^®) ; in the 
self-identification with that ‘world’ which is the 
direct antithesis of the Kingdom of heaven. 

6. The Christian’s true relation to the temporal 
world. — Our Lord’s example and teaching, thus 
l)rielly reviewed, enable us to infer the Christian’s 
true relation to the temporal world, (a) Like his 
Master, he will be fully cognizant of its charms 
and fully responsive to its lawful claims. Chris- 
tianity is a religion calculated to make true lovers 
of Nature, and to produce good fathers, good hus- 
bands, good rulers, good servants, good men of 
business and men of public spirit. Those who have 
truly learnt the mind of Christ will never shrink 
from their ohligaiioii'^ to the full-orbed life of the 
world in which He has set them. On the contrary, 
it is their simple duty to see that every sphere of 
human life, public and private, individual and 
social, shall be permeated by His spirit (Mt 5^^- 
13®2). (6) Yet, while the claims of the temporal 

world will receive their due acknowledgment, the 
main stress of the Christian’s life will lie elsewhere. 
He is in the world ; but, like his Master (Jn 8^), he 
is not of it (17^'*'^®). He will mix freely even in 
its darker scenes, but without sharing their spirit 
(Mk 2^®). For he is no longer a slave to that spirit : 
he has acquired the independence of real freedom 
(Jn 8®^'^). Indeed, his whole attitude to the tem- 
poral world has been changed. He no longer 
regards himself as a permanent holder, but as a 
temporary steward, ever awaiting the return of an 
unseen Lord (Mk 13^®’^). He thus maintains liis 
fellowship with the two realms to which he belongs, 
but there is no division in his mind /xereojptteaBe 
in Lk 122^ according to interpretation of AY and 
RY : cf. the supreme submission of Mk 14®®) as to 
their comparative claims. His real world is the 
spiritual world. Whether he is giving alms, pray- 
ing, fasting, or whatever he is doing, his true lire 
is a life lived ‘ in secret ’ away from the gaze of 
men (Mt 6^"^®). (c) And it is the claim of this un- 

seen life that dictates his policy in all his earthly 
concerns. If it require that he sacrifice his own 
temporal fame (cf. Jn or temporal possessions 
(Mt 9®), he does so with joy. If, on the contrary, 
it require that he retain these and employ them 
for the advancement of the Kingdom, he is equally, 
hut no more, ready to obey While some men 
make a temporal use of eternal conditions ( 21 ^ 2 fl'. 
and II), he makes an eternal use of temporal con- 
ditions (Mt 25^*^, Lk 16®“^^). While some interpret 
spiritual facts by the material (Mt 16^®, Jn 
he seeks the key to material facts in the spiritual. 
Like his Lord, he never condemns as inherently 
evil the things which are temporal and material, 
but throughout his life he subjects them to what is 
spiritual and eternal (cf. 2 Co 4^®). And herein he 
has found life’s true interpretation (cf. Jn 6®®). 

LiTKTiATniK. —Cromer, Lex. s.v. xoa-fAb? \ Weiss, NT Theol.^ 
Index , P*e\ schla-,-, NT Theol ii, 250, 435, 47l ; F. W. Bobert- 


son, Serm.f 2nd ser. xiii ; Dale, Laws of Christ, 217 ; ExpT v. 
[1894] 201 ; J. Watson, 7" jr • " • faith, 122; ll. 

Jowett, Apostolic o ' . , ■ ' ■ ' 'in Tres&nt • Dap 

Papers, i. (1898)7; J. 11 . Ooef. and Camh. Can/eronaes, 

2nd ser. (1900-1) p. 25. H. BiSSJEKER. 

WORM.— See Animals in voL i. p. 67^ 

WORMWOOD.— See Gall. 

WORSHIP.— See Praise, Prayer, Synagogue, 
Temple. 

WRATH.— See Anger. 

WRITINGr. — The allusions to writing in the 
Gospels may be classified under four headings, 
none of which requires any elaborate discus- 
sion. 

1 . In one series of passages (‘Moses wrote,’ or 
‘it is written’) the reference is to the OT Scrip- 
tures, whose letter was held to be authoritative on 
matters of faith and morals. This view of Scrip- 
ture was due mainly to the influence of the earlier 
Rabbis, and naturally it dominated more or less the 
thinking of the primitive Church, whose one sacred 
book was the OT. But the formula ‘ as it is 
written ’ had already acquired a^ juristic sense, as 
maybe seen from numerous in>c;ri])i;ion:^ orid impyri 
(Deissmann, Bible Studies , pp. 112-114, 240, 250), so 
that the LXX translators were not striking out a 
new line in rendering Torah often by v6p.os. ‘ A re- 
ligion of documents — considered even historically 
— is a religion of law.’ It is in this legal or seini- 
technieal sense that Pilate is said to have written 
the charge against Jesus (Jn 19^® etc.), while 
another metaphorical application occurs in Lk 10-® 
‘ rejoice thal^our names are written (or enrolled) 
in heaven.’ The latter passage alludes to the well- 
known Rabbinic and apocalyptical conception of 
the heavenly hooks or registers, a figure employed 
to denote the indelible mercy of God and the 
certainty of the believer’s relation to Himself, as 
a citizen of the heavenly state. To have one’s 
name written in the heavenly archives, or inscribed 
on the Divine roll of citizens, was cqiiix-olrni, to the 
enjoyment of a safe and sure lot wiih (lod. On 
the general use of 'ypa^i^iii ils- Co'inL niui Eiustlcs, 
see art. Scripture, and r.:q,l .j[ «i;r 475-478. 

2 . Twice the phrase is used of the ('Oiii])OMtioii of 
the Gospels (Lk 1®, Jn 20®®- ®^ and 2P'*- ^®), the object 
of the undertaking in both cases being carefully 
explained as practical, not literary. To confirm 
faith, if not to awaken it, is the aim of a written 
Gospel. Thus an implicit divergence from the 
above-mentioned sense of ypa(p't} emerges here. No 
writer of the Gospel claims a juristic authority for 
his statements. There is nothing legal or formal 
about their contents (cf. Mofiatt, Historical New 
Testament^, pp. 42 f., 258, 259, 537, 638), nor, as 
the very persistence of oral tradition suggests, was 
there any notion of setting them up as infallible 
tests. Faith sprang from hearing ratlier than from 
reading in those days of primitive ChrLlinnii \ . 
The rise of written records was late, and cvcmi ilieir 
growing prominence did not as yet shift the centre 
of gravity and influence from living intercourse to 
scholastic or doctrinal pr(qK)>''C-"'ion>.. The living 

(riirLiijiii Church, the 
’ ■■ ' \‘ ■ ■ ■ ■ prevented anything like 

■ ■ ■■ . religion. 'The litcra 

■ ■■ ' . ■ lerits. But it was pro- 
■ ■ . ■ ■■■' ;■ * .rch. And not until it 

became isolated from the Church did its abuse 
begin. ‘For the general prisu iple- of any study 
you may learn by books ai li.an<‘ bn; the detail, 
the colour, the tone, the air, the life which makes 
it live in us, you must catch all these from those in 
whom it lives already’ (Newman). Thus the rise 
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of written records in Christianity introduced a real 
problem, which is soluble only upon a proper view 
of the mutual relations between living intercourse, 
such as the Church provides, and literary standards 
and sources (cf. T- r ' ** ’T''". 'i. 

3. The ordinary . ■ . mentioned, 

in connexion with 1 , ^md business 

(16‘*- '^) affairs. The three R’s were taught in Jewish 
schools, so that writing would be a fairly common 
accomplishment, indispensable, of course, to the 
higher branches of trade and culture (cf, Eder- 
sheim’s Sketches of Jeioish Social Life^ p. 130 f.). 
See art. Education. 

4. Jesus Himself is only once said to have writ- 


ten — and that upon the dust (Jn 8 ®-®), stooping 
and scrawling with His finger on the ground to 
conceal His embarrassment and to avoid answer- 
ing the brazen questions of the woman’s accusers 
(cf. Ecce Hoino, ch. ix. ). It is idle to suppose that 
He wrote any sentence, or to conjecture what that 
sentence was, whether the sins of His interrogiitor', 
or some text like Mt or Ps 50^^. It is the action 
and nothing else that is -’.c . . m ' . Jesus stooped 
to xvrite, in short, by on-^ natural gestures 

which a pure-minded man, seated on the ground, 
would employ to hide his confusion and put by a 
question which should never have been asked. 

J. Moffatt. 


YEAR,— See Time. 

YOKE. — The \ oke (y. Air supplied Jesus 

Avith one of His agricultural metaphors (cf. Mt 13^, 
Lk 12 ^^ 15^'^, Jn 15^), It was ‘ a bar which connects 
two of a kind usually — as the os.-yoke — fastened by 
bows on the necks of a pair of oxen and by thongs 
to the horns or the foreheads of the oxen. It con- 
sists generally of a piece of timber hollowed or 
I: M \ ■ Lear each end, and fitted Avith bows 

-ri. bill., iii> necks of the oxen, by which means 
two are connected for drawing. Erom a ring or 
hook in the bow a chain extends to the thing to be 
drawn’ (Lloyd’s Ency. Diet,), Another use of the 
word is found in Lk 14^^ (^ 6 ^ 705 , tr. ‘ pair ’ in 2 ^^), 
where it means a pair of draught-oxen. Now, 
while the facts of farm-life supplied the form for 
this metaphor of Jesus, it Avas not there alone that 
He found the idea of the metaphor. When from 
the fields His ^e turned to the Scriptures to surrey 
the story of His people, on many a page the yoke 
met His vision. There it is, in prose, poetry, and 
prophecy; about it hji\(‘ *1 the country’s 

glory and grief. To ii-If i; ii.i- harnessed tne 
people’s experiences. Ideas of opposing character — 
joy and woe, freedom and pence and war, 

plenty and poverty — are -ymboli/'^l liy ii (Dt 2 S‘‘®, 
Job 1® 42^^ Jer 2^'^, Is 58^ 1 K 12 % l.n 3-";. More- 
over, it is in His treatment of those bitter-sweet 
memories and realities of life that the teaching of 
J esus, under this figure ofspeechy touches and keeps 
a lonely sublimity. Only once (Mt He uses 

the metaphor. Now it K in everyday use. For He 
‘touched nothing that He did not adorn.’ And 
He so adorned the yoke as to draw after it the 
whole gospel. 

When Jesus turned His gaze from the fields of 
industrial life, and from the book of remembrance 
of the past to the book of the life of His own 
generation. He discovered a nation under the yoke, 
a race under the harrow. He hit the mark when 
He spoke of yokes. His audience was made up of 
those who were wearing yokes of all sorts and 
sizes, but no man Avith his own yoke harnessed on 
exactly as his neighbour’s. On the other hand, 
that audience was suffering under an intolerable 
strain. Three yokes were galling and killing them 
— (1) the yoke of the LaAV, (2) of Home, (3) of sin. 
Their leaders (Mt 23^) bound grievous burdens on 
the people’s shoulders ; nor would they remove 
them. Of some it was the constant temptation to 
throw off the yoke of the foreigner. The Zealots 
(Lk 6 ^®) were most restive under Rome. They 
were the political Nationalists of the day. Again, 
who of them all Avas not ‘ sold under sin ’ (Ro 7^^} ? 


These were the yokes of the people. The yoke of 
Jesus was the will of the Father. He wore it 
always, never Avorked without it ; never against it, 
always with it (Jn 8^®). Once He asked thrice if 
He might take it off (Mt 26®®^*) for the road was 
steep. The yoke of Jesus Avas the Avelfare of man. 
He came to serve (Mk 10^®). To be Saviour was at 
once the loAvliest, loftiest, and loneliest way of 
working out the welfare of man. And this yoke 
was tied on with cords of love (Jn 13^) unto the 
end. The humanity of J esus Avas His yoke. He 
was, not the angel (He 2®* but the man Christ 
Jesus (1 Ti 2®) ; and He did the perfect will of the 
Father under this yoke, frail but firm — the body 
of His humiliation. 

T : r’.'i I ■ r’ 7’ '■ ' ^hrist ] Expositor t 

I. ' . ■ ; . : - s ' - ■ Exp. TiTnes, iii. 

[1- % , ^ ^ , I ■ ■ ■* ■ , Ectx Vobisewn, 

41 ; W. A. Butler, Sermons^ ii 320 ; G. A. Chadwick, PilaMs 
Gifu 62 ; G. Macdonald, Hope of the Gospel, 152. 

John R, Legge. 

YOUNG MAN. — In the Gospels we have on four 
occasions incidents of importance described, in 
which ‘a young man’ (veavia-Kos, not veavlas [as in 
Ac 7®^ of Saul, 20® of Eutychus, 23^^ of St. Paul’s 
nephew]) is one of the figures. 

1. St. Matthew (19®®- ; cf. Mk lO^^, Lk 18 ^ 8 ) ^e- 

scribes by this name the ‘ruler’ who asked our 
Lord what he must do to inherit eternal life. Ifc 
adds to the pathos of the scene to know that this 
man, who ‘ went aAvay sorrowful ’ because he could 
not give up his great possessions in the quest for 
life, was still so youthful as to be called veavlcrKcs, 
He had not reached the prime of life,* when the 
love of money had cankered his heart and soul. 

2. The widow’s only son at Nain, who Avas being 
carried out to burial when our Lord touched the 
bier and raised him to life, was ■ 

young : our Lord called him veavLcKe when He uade 
him arise (Lk 7^^). An additional touch is given 
to the beauty of the miracle if we may infer the 
mother’s early Avidowhood and the youth’s career 
of promise cut short, for which the Saviour’s gift 
of life restored {^dojKev airSp, v.^®) made ample and 
unexpected ■••■■n;"' i! ■j JV,-. 

3. St. Marl% J I ■ , r« eords a brief and some- 
what mysterious incident, which ocemred on the 
way from Gethsemane to the high priest’s palace 
on the night of the Betrayal. When ‘ all the dis- 
ciples forsook him and fled ’ there ‘ followed with 
him ’ still * a certain young man’ who had ‘ a linen 
cloth cast about him, over his naked body.’ Per- 
haps he had been roused from sleep that night, and 

* The word stands for anj- age from boyhood tip to 

40 years. See Liddell and Scolt, s.v., and cf. Swete’s note on 
Mk XOW 
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SO had nothing hut his hed-robe on as he rushed 
from the house to see what was taking place at the 
garden. And when some of the ^ multitude with 
swords and staves' who arrested Christ tried to 
lay hold on him also, he escaped, hut left the linen 
cloth behind him in their gra^ ■ T 'd the 
slight event had some special . . ■ ■ ■■St. 

Mark with the memories of that night, and it has 
been conjectured that the veavl<rKos is, in fact, the 
Evangelist himself ; and, further, that he was a 
member of the household v. b i ‘ ri m 1 u ■ J .j i - i S m ■ j ■ r h ; ‘ ’ 
just been eaten, perhaps -in Ju - '' "■ 

(vd^). Others, with less probability, have wished 
to identify him with St. John or with St. James 
the Lord’s brother (see Swete’s notes, tn loc , ). In 
art he is sometimes as the keeper of 

the garden {Vortolano : M ' Jameson's Hist, of 

our Lord in Art^ vol. ii. p. 43). BengeFs inference 
[locuples igitur erat, Mt 11®) tallies well with the 
idea that he was John Mark (see Ac 12 ^^)^ 

According to Mk 16®, he who appeared to th.e 


women at the sepulchre on the moping of the lle- 
surrection was ‘a young man sitting on the rigiit 
side, arrayed in a white robe.' In St. Mattlxcw’s 
account he is described as ‘ an angel of the Lord ’ 
(282), while St. Luke tells us of ‘ two men in shin- 
ing ■ ’ who spoke to them (24"^ ; hut in 

‘a ■ angels'). In apt illustration of St. 
Mark's version Swete quotes 2 Mac 3^®- dvo i(pi- 

V 7 }(rav avrf veavtaL . . . diOLirpeireLS irepL^oX'fjv . . . 
ol avrol veavLat ird\LV i<pdv 7 ](rap r(p *HXco5c^ptp €P jaLs 
aiirais 40 ' 6 'fjcrecn icrro\L(r/x^poL ; and Jos. Ant. V. viii. 2, 
where the angel who appears to Manoali's wife is 
<f> 6 .vra(xixa . . . peavig. KoXtp TrapaTrX'fia-LOP {xeydXip. Cf. 
also Evang. Petr. §§ 9, 11, and 13. 

Literature. — For homiletical treatment of these four inei- 

■ . ■ I. Vi. [1877] p. '229fe'. 

o. \ ■ 1 ■ I ' i'- . * t. Taylor, Mvradcs of 

Our Lord. 3. Expositor, i. i. [1875] p. 436 if. See art. Mark. 
4. Maclaren, Sermons preached in Manchester, 2n(J ser. p. 190 ff. 

C. L. Feltob. 
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ZACCBLffiUS (Ztt/cxa?os; Heh. '5T pure’).— The 
graphic narrative of Lk 19^"^^ tells us all that we 
know of Zacehseus, and his name does not occur 
elsewhere in the NT. The importance of Jericho as 
a trade centre, the abundance and value of whose 
L Tied forth the enthus'- ■* d , !■•■•«■' j. . i.i*: 

.Io--i i':- [BJ IV. viii. 2, 3), • ' .• • !ii- 

ployment of a considerable number of tax-collec- 
tors, and these were under the general direction of 
Zacchoeus (cf. dpxi-re\<hvr}5, v.^), who may, in point 
of fact, have been himself the fortunate lease- 
holder of the customs of that particular district. 
In other words, he may have purchased from the 
authorities the right to be as exacting as he pleased 
in his demands upon the people, provided he knew 
enough of the law to avoid the risk of exposure. 
There is no reason to believe that Zacehseus was a 
Tiof.»viosi J\ bad representative of his class; hut, 
(•M '.lie o’Js'i-i' hand, having regard to that remorse- 
ful cry of his which seems to have been the product 
of an awakened conscience (v.®), it does not appear 
that his methods were always strictly equitable. 
He was, so far as one may gather, a publicanus (see 
art. PirBLIOAlT) of more thnn jMrragt' rc.-pecta- 
bility, yet not above some of i hi* qiio-i ionahlo ways 
associated with his profession. To paint his char- 
acter in lurid colours, as distinguished by unusual 
heartlessness and selfishness, is not in accordance 
with the impression conveyed by the narrative. 

One is never quite safe in venturing upon a pro- 
nouncement with regard to motives — they are 
generally so curiously mixed ; and possibly a 
variety of motives contributed to the impulse 
which brought Zacehseus into contact with Jesus 
that day. But while it might be too much to say 
that higher motives were entirely absent, it is 
quite obvious that the part played* by a naturally 
lively curiosity was not inconsiderable. In this 
connexion, the contrast between Matthew sitting 
at the receipt of custom and Zacehseus leaving all 
thoughts of business behind and climbing a tree 
with eager speed, is sufficiently great to indicate a 
vital difierenee in character between the two men. 

Afore iiiL4;n*sMiig (Inni the attitude of Zacehseus 
towards Jesus is the attitude of Jesus towards 
him. If we look for an explanation of the wonder- 
ful transformation, iinjdicated in the resolve in 
whicli Zaccliteus gave expression to his feelings, 


we find it, undoubtedly, in the delightful frankness 
of Christ's first salutation, and in His courageous 
brushing aside of popular prejudice. In no other 
way coiud He have so i o'it|'hti-lv gained, first, the 
attention, and then the hv:.y[ i>\‘ one whom society 
united in passing by. Nothing, surely, could be 
more remarkable than the delicate insight which 
led Jesus to choose Zacehseus as His host. It was 
an irresistible touch, and, mingled with the other 
happy recollections of that day, it would abide in 
the mind of the publican as a peculiarly grateful 
memory. 

T I ► ■ ir ‘ to the various Comm., see A. B. 

Da ■ ' : M&theson, EepreMntative Mm of 

the. XT, -iO.-j ; P. W. Bohertson, Serm, i. v., ii. xvi. ; Lynch, 
Serm,f<yrmy Curates, 71 ; A. MacTiren, Paul’s Prayers, etc. 88 ; 
Seeley, Bcce Homo, xx. ; C. S. irorne, ItouL of Apes, 281 ; artt. 
‘Jericho* and ‘Publican’ in Hastings’ JOB. 

A. G. Campbell. 

ZAGHARIAH.— See Babachiah. 

ZAGH ARIAS (Zaxaplas). — Father of John the 
Baptist (Lk 1®’^- ; a Jewish priest, who was 

an old man at the close of the reign of Herod the 
Great (B.c. 4). ‘The strawberry grows underneath 
the nettle,’ and, even in that evil time of wicked- 
nes- hi hL‘h ii. Church and State, there lived 

in Pn!<: ■: r.r- ‘.lU '-nsiderahle number of just and 

devout persons both among priests and pu-iplo. Of 
such was Zacharias. A Jewish priest, a uumu 1km- of 
the family of Abijah, Zacharias had been so care- 
ful to observe the law regarding the marriage of 
priests (Lv 21^’^^), that he chose for wife one of the 
sacerdotal house, a daughter of Aaron (v.®), named 
after Aaron’s wife (Ex 6^®), Elisabeth, who was as 
pious as himself. They were righteous not only in 
the sight of men hut of God, and blameless in tlieir 
care to observe all His commandments and ordi- 
nances ; but notwithstanding this, and the promise 
of God by Jeremiah ( Jer 33^®), and their eager desire, 
and Zacharias’ lifelong prayer (v.^®), their union 
was not blessed with offspring. It was due to Elisa- 
beth’s barrenness (v.'^) ; and she keenly felt the 
reproach which it occasioned (v.®®), for it was a 

common opinion among the Jews 1 :.,i ■ ' hil Fi- 

was God’s punishment for guilt. I'ii'-} i-*:'. 

reached old age when the miraculous event occurred 
vrhich surpassed all they could have looked for. 

Zacharias had left his home in the Mil-country 
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of Jiidali to fulfil in the Temple at Jerusalem liis 
week of service ; and it fell to iiis lot to perform 
special duty of burning incense in the 
Holy Place, separated only by the veil from the 
Holy of Holies. It was a very notable occasion in 
a priest s life, which did not come at all to many a 
priest (it is said there were 20,000 of them alto- 
gether about this period), and it was not likely the 
lot would ever fall on him again to offer it. The 
incen-'^ '\-rr- _\inb'»lii ;i- of prayer (Rev 
o ); the people v.* in im- courts outside 

while the smoke was rising from his 
• ■ciiM'! V. irjij, (v.io); it was impossible that he 
should not be praying too, and if only by the force 
of long habit, the old petition rose once more to his 
lips. Suddenly there stood in front of him, on the 
right side of the altar of incense (v.^^), where no 
mortal man should be, an angel of the Lord. In 
the presence of the supernatural, Zacharias feared 
and trembled ; but the angel reassured him, told 
him that his prayer was heard, that his wife Elisa- 
beth should bear him a son, whom he should live 
to see, and name John ( = Hhe grace of Jehovah^), 
which would be no barren title, but describe his 
character and mission : ‘ he shall be great in the 
sight of the Lord’ (cf. Mt ll^i, Lk 728). This son 
must be brought up as a Nazirite in the highest 
form of Levitical devotion (Nu 6^ Jg 13^, La 4'^', 
Am 2^2) . i^Q should, like another Elijah (1 K 
turn many of the children of Israel unto the Lord, 
and be the forerunner, as foretold by Malachi, to 
Messiah Himself (vv.^'^'i'^). 

Zacharias had not the faith of Abraham, who 
staggered not through unbelief (Ro 4^^) at a pro- 
mise of God exactly similar, ‘involving human 
gi'nciMl ion, hut iiiv-pb«' 1 icnlly announced and super- 
Mil mi ill * ( V In 'nip 11 (‘ j'-kod for a sign {Kwrh ri;), 
and pointed out the difficulties in the way. Some 
piTicfd liJiv(} -11! ]iri*-o that ‘so natural 

a hesiiniion’ j'hvMild i>(‘ j\nd punished, as a 

sin ’ ; hut to whom much is given, of him much shall 
be required. Others have asked why Zacharias 
should be censured here, and not the V'irgin Mary 
(yy 84. ssj^ observing that hers was not a question 

of doubt, ‘W1 • l•■b\ Tkiiow bul a for 

direction (ttw - ; ' ‘ lb)\\ i-ii bo bnHigin 

about’’ — a question implying tail h 10 Mio ovoin 
itself. She got a sign too, though she had not 
asked one; hut hers wa^ joyful, Zacharias’ puni- 
tive, yet merciful, ‘'riiou slialt be dumb,^ not 
only as one stupefied with wonder, hut also ‘unable 
to '-]»eak’: y(‘l for a season merely, till, at the 
pro-|»er time, ilu‘ promise has its fulnlment. Thus, 
on the lb re-bold of the Gospel, at the very outset 
of its great series of miracles, is unbelief chastised. 
The soul that will not believe shall not he allowed 
to speak (cf. 2 Co 4^®). 

It was not, the Talmudists inform us, the custom 
of the priests, when officiating inside the Holy 
Place, to make their own devotions long, lest the 
people outside should be anxious ; but Zacharias’ 
interview with Gabriel, and perhaps the feelings it 
awakened, caused him to delay. The worshippers 
in the Temple courts marvelled why he tarried so 
long ; Ihc tlu>u;ibi likely to occur to them was that 
God had slain the priest ns imwonby (Bruce) ; and 
when at last he did make lii- appc'arancc, he could 
neither explain the reason for his delay, nor give 
them the Aaronic benediction (Nu which was 

)»r«Miomi,-o.l after every morning and evening sacri- 
lico by ili(‘ priest with uplifted hands, the people 
responding to it with a loud Amen (Keil, Bwl. 
ArrhccoL). Like the dying St. Columha before 
the altar at Iona, though for a different reason, 
Znclijiria-^ signed with his hand the blessing which 
lio could not <^peak (v.-^'). As soon as the days of 
his ministration were accomplished, he returned to 
his home ; the tokens of his wife’s pregnancy soon 

■ of 3oy to the sign of punishment which 
he bore about with him. The x>romised child was 
born, but the chastisement was not taken off till 

■ liad Ills predicted function 

to fulfd, by calling the infant by his appointed 
name. 

Godet remarks on the pleasant picture of family life presented 
by the scene of the Baptist's circumcision. It had been a 
custom since thr ^ T> ( • • received his name at his 

circumcision) to cr i : ■ ■ • • ■ . ■ on the same day in which 

God’s people: for a similar reason, 
Christian chil« Men a v( named c' * "v 

by baptism into the Church. A <! ■ i. ■■ ■ .■ ' J ' \y'. ’ ' 

that Zacharias was dumb only and not' deaf, yet is treated by 
the company as if unable to hear, is met by Olshausen with the 
remarlc that these two afflictions go so frequently together, that 
men easily accustom themselves to treat dumb persons as deaf. 

The heart of Zacharias had been gathering*’ 
thoughts to itself through all those months of 
silence, and no sooner was his mouth opened than 
he poured forth to God the hymn of priestly 
thanksgiving which we call, from its first word 
in rbc Luiin version, Benedictus (wh. see). Here 
we need only note in it an evident allusion to liis 
own name '-igTifyir^g ‘Remembered by Jehovah’) 
and his wife's [Blisaoeth = Eli-sheha = ‘ the oath of 
God’) — ‘to remember his holy covenant; the oath 
which he sware to our father Abraham ’ (Lk ’3)^ 

Nothing is said of Zacharias after this. The statement of 
several of the Fathers (Origen, Greg. Nyss., Cyr., and Pet. 
Alex.), though accepted by Baronius, that this Zacharias was 
slain by Herod between the Temple and the brazen altar, has 
no historical basis ; it is a mere guess to explain the difficulty, 
that whereas many of the * ■ ’ , ' ■ martyred at a later 

date than Zechariah the ■■ . . . (2 Oh 24‘-i0), yet our 

Lord, summing up the list of such murders, begins with Abel 
and ends with Zechariah (Mt 2335). gee Barachiah. Zacharias 
having been by rrr- uu-uikc u nde a ’.iuu'lX r. hi^ n I'c- were forth- 
coming, and <‘’orii''Iii!'. a Laju*;*. "jx ak>* of seeing uT'd venerating 
his head in the Lateran basilica at Rome. 

James Cooper. 

ZAREPHATH (AV Sarepta). — A town of the 
narrow rocky Phcnnician coast, 9 miles S.W. of 
Sidon, 17 miles N. of Tyre, and 60 miles directly 

N. of Nazareth, whence NT reference is made to 
it. Perched 500 feet high on a steep hillside a mile 
from the coast road, the modern shrunken hamlet 
looks down upon the travelle- riding (li rough a mile 
of the ruins of the ancient Znnqjl r:!'. which once 
as a populous city extended to the sea, was provided 
with walls, and had a commodious harbour, now 
filled with sand and ruins. 

While, in the theoretical division of the Holy 

T.j, !id r. s. • j ' 1 ■ twelve tribes by Joshua, Zarephath 
i'-ll isi < 1 ■ '.ot of Asher, going down, as that 
did, * even unto great Sidon, ^ ‘ and to the fortified 
city of Tyre ’ (Jos 19^**)j it, together with the most 
of Asher^s territory, remained almost wholly Phoe- 
nician and Gentile. St. Luke’s report of Christ’s 
sermon at Nn/nrclh di-tinctly connects Zarephath 
with Sidon, as do the LXX and MT in the account 
of Elijah’s sustenance by the widow there. This 
Ev;nigcli.-i--}ipi»aronily rho only Gentile-Christian 

NT writer — a- doc-, no other upon the thought 
that the boundless grace of God has been extended 
in certain typical eases to remote Gentiles, even to 

I'be su]>*'r>cmng and exclusion of those who were of 
the stock of Abraliain and dwelt within the Holy 
Land. The choice, among all others, of the widow 
of pagan Phoenician Zare^ath, and of Naaman the 

I leper of heathen Syrian Damascus, to receive the 
favours of the prophets Elijah and Elisha, filled the 
crabbed synagogue hearers of Nazareth with wrath 
and murder (Lk 4^^®^*)* 

Wilbur Fletcher Steele. 

ZEAL. — It is not easy to distinguish seal (Gr. 
i'yXos from I’dou ‘to boil’) from enthusmsm, (which 
see) ; but, as regards the derivation, the former 
indicates the character , the latter the source of the 
inward state; and, as regards the meaning, the 
former lays stress on the volitional, the latter on 
the emotional aspect of the complex condition of 
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soul. As ‘ ardour in embracing, pursuing, or de- 
fending ’ an object, it is ascribed to Phinehas (Nu 
25^1- ^3), Elijah (1 Mac the Jewish people (Ac 
Ho 10^). St. Paul claims it for himself (Ac 
22^ 2 Co 112, Gal l^^ Ph 3®), and commends it in 
the Corinthians (2 Co 7'^* 9^) and Epni-bivi ' fCnl 

4^^, variant reading iov labour). Th<* ( 

word is used in the bad sense of jealousif, which is 
condemned in the Apostolic writings (1 Co 3^ 2 Co 
122*^, Gal 52 ®, Ja A quotation from the 

Psalms (69^) is applied to Jesus to describe the im- 
pression made on the disciples by the f r-; . ’• r.'.'dntr 

of the Temple (Jn 2^7). This may tlirov. WSm 

on the problem of the repetition of the act at the 
close of the ministry (Mb 2p2-i7^ ]y[l^ Lk 

1945 . 46)^ g^s the first may have been due to His fresh 
enthusiasm for His vocation, the second may have 
been a more deliberate assertion of His Messianic 
claim. As in the fulfilment of H‘- ■ 
ascribed to God (2 K Is 9^ 37^2 • ..:i ■. W-}. 

5^®), the mood itself as well as the occasion of it 
was worthy of Jesus as the Son of God. 

From this term is derived the name of one of the J ewish 
parties, the Zealots (which see), to which, as his surname 
indicates, Simon the disciple (Lk Ac 1^3) had belonged. 
The zeal of Jesus for the Temple may have been what drew 
Simon to Him. ALFRED E. GARVIE. 

ZEALOT (Or. occurs in Lk 6^5 and Ac l^^ 

as the (lc-igiiati<Mi of Simon, one of the Twelve. 
In the Ibt's gu'«m by Mt. and Mk. tho 
‘ Canansean ’ (Kavavatos) is used. The /.r.-i 'v '“‘c* 
the rigorous Nationalists, the party of violent 
opposition to Roman domination. Josephus {Ant, 
xvm. i. 6) calls them a ‘fourth sect of Jewish 
■■h“I >■* •■il ' ‘ says that ‘Judas the Galilsean 
i lie adds : ‘ These men agree in 

all things with the Pharisaic notions ; but they 
have an inviolable attachment to liberty, and say 
that God is to be their only Ruler and Lord ' ; he 
speaks of their ‘ immovable resolution ’ and their 
indifference to suflering and death. These quali- 
ties were all abumlanfly illustrated in the final 
struggle at Jerusalem and at Masada. Edersheim 
[LT i. 237 ff.) dates the rise of the party from the 
accession of Herod the Great, and the activity of 
guerilla bands in Galilee under the leadership of 
one Ezechias. ‘It was in fact a revival of the 
Maccabean movement, perhaps more fully in its 
national than in its religions aspect.’ Plummer 
(‘St. Luke’ in ICC) attaches more importance to 
the religious aspect of the movement : — ‘ The Zea- 
lots (hue from the time of the Maccabees as a 
class who attempted to force upon others their own 
rigorous interpretations of the Law.’ In the later 
stages of the Jewish history the party grew more 
violent. Its ringleaders were known as the Sicarii, 
and their overthrow of all iii'»<lerji( ifig leadership 
sealed the doom of Jerusalem. There is no specif 
difficulty in believing that a member of this party 
might be attracted to Jesus and become one of His 
chosen disciples. Galilee was the home of the 
party, and it naturally included in it men of very 
different types, from the religious fanatic to the 
partisan of revolution. Simon’s zealotry, purified 
bytt- 'k ■ ’ ’ of Jesus, mighi nvidilv boi'onn* 

true ■ . ■ Kingdom of G< 1 - 1 . IMi'i '-■wfini 

gives us the additional explanation that, at the 
period when the ministry of Jesus began, ‘A brief 
calm had fallen upon the land. There was nothing 
to provoke a-- !'■' >■- •!<■■. and the party of the 

Zealots, aiinougu existing, and rikiiig cIccimm- 
root in the hearts of the people, wji'--, for tIic 
rather what J osephus called it, “ the philosophical 
party ” — their minds busy with an ideal, which their 
han(is were not yet preparing to make a reality ’ 
{op, cit. p. 243). We should, however, take note 
of the alternative possibility (see Plummer, loc, cit,) 
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that Simon may have been called ‘ because 

of bis personal character either before or after his 
call,’ as St. Paul (Gal styles himself 7repi<x(roT^pwsr 
tvXuThs , . , tQv . . . 7rapad6(X€03V. See also CANA- 

E. H. Titchmarsic. 

ZEBEDEE {Ze^edaLos) is mentioned several times 
in the Gospels, but always as the father of James 
and John. Like his sons, he was a fisherman, and 
he and they were partners with Simon (Lk 5^*’). 
He was with James and John in a boat when they 
were summoned by Jesus (Mt 4^^), and their call 
as disciples left him with the hired servants (Mk 
po), and broke np the partnership with Simon. 
There is no record of any direct association of 
Zebedee with Jesns. JOHN Herkless. 

ZEBULUN. — 1. Description. — Our kiiowb^lec^ 
of the limits of Zebulun are even more indefinite 
than in the case of Naphbali (wh. sec), and for the 
same reasons. It was bounded on the east by that 
tribe, while on the south it seems to have touched 
the northern edge of the plain of Esdraelon, and to 
have included a portion of it towards the Kishon 
at the foot of Carmel. On the west the slopes 
towards the plain of Acre, and on the north the 
plain of Snehnin, seem to have been the boundaries. 
Josephus, indeed, tells us {Ant. v. i. 22) that ‘ the 
tribe of Zebulun’s lot included the land that lav as 
far as Gennesaret, and that Avhich belonged to 
Carmel and the sea.’ The latter portion seems to 
have been implied in the promises of Gn 49^^ and 
Dt 33^®, but it is excluded in Joshua’s (Jos 
division of the land. The seeming contradiction 
may perhaps be explained ’-v *: that 

Zebulun possessed a detache : ■ ■■: h* Haifa 

(xam), for the emphasis in the ■ ‘ 
and D')?: F)in (Gn 49^®) clearly n-.-ign-- that port to this 
tribe. This would agree also with the statement 
of the Rabbis : ‘ Zebulun was going out to the 
seas,’ ‘Zebulun was diligent in business (k'ddpis),’ 
‘Zebulun was bringing in merchandise in sliij)s’ 
{Ber. Bab. §§ 72, 1)9; 117'/;. •" Bah. § 25; YalJmt 
Shimeoni, § 161 ; Mid, Tank. ; Pesikta Zutarta 
and Zohar on Gn 49^®). Still the main body of 
Zebulun touched no sea. Apart from the soxxth- 
west portion in the plain of Esdraelon, the tribal 
land- --on'-i -1 of iindiil.iiiiie hill' nn-l •!!! 1 n»w valleys, 
which, however, widen out at places into small lait 
extremely fertile plains, the chief of which are the 
plain of Toran in the east, the plain of Suehnin in 
the north, and el-BaUauf or the plain of AsocMs in 
the centre. Zebulun is not so wild in scenery as 
Naphtali, nor has it the same variety of climate, 
being wholly situated in Lower Galilee (M. SheMithy 
ix. 2). It varies in elevation from 365 feet in the 
plain to 1780 feet at Tell Jefdt. T- no 

perennial stream of any size, and Iim- n<» l?>k< of 
any kind except that from the beginning of the 
rainy season el-Battauf is flooded. Tt remains in 
this condition all winter, and often contains a large 
quantity of water till June or July. This mmst 
always have been, and still is, in itself a fruitful 
source of malaria, as also throxxgb the springs it 
feeds in the direction of Gennesaret. Elsewhere 
Zebulun is well supplied with -le ing-. Tin- l ock 
of the district is the same soft win re liim‘-ioiie wo 
meet with in Naphtali. Of this there are great 

barren • i • ■ ■ V\ :.i , ■ ■■ ■ fch of the plain of 

Toran .i' -! ■■■■-■ ' ■».■■■ 'mt, as we have 

observe-! '■ \ ■■■■ ;. --r i- easily be trans- 

formed into orchard land.' The other hills, whiedt 
for the most part run east and west, are covered 
with low pricJkly oak. There is nothing of the 
nature of forests now e\c(‘)ir in rln; west and south- 
west — heBide Shefd-Amr and eUHdritlye, still there 
is abundant evidence to show that in the 1st cent, 
other places, especially in the north, were well 
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wooded {BJ ill. iii, 2 and vii. 8). The chief busi- 
noKH of the is now and must always 

have been ufji'h'itJtnrr, At the present time good 
<;rops are reaped in tlie plains and valleys ana on 
the hill sides. T.,-* \ ' » we meet with fruits of 

all kinds, olive ; : ■ • ■ ■ i ' ■ valleys, and around all 
the villages, orchards and vineyards, with an abund- 
ance of ligs and pomegranates. On the hills, flocks 
of sheep and goats are pastured. But, fruitful as 
the land now is, it was formerly more so. We are 
told that in the early centuries ‘ the land for sixteen 
niih‘-- .inmnd. J^opphori^ (lowed with milk and honey'* 
(deruH. Bkcur, i. 8), and that means the whole tribe 
of Zebulixn. Olive oil was plentiful around Jotapata 
— Tell Jefdt (BT in. vii. 28) ; Araba in the north 
was n gio;ii grnin iii.i- Kri, ; while Suchnin, close by, 
produced the best wine, and Shikmona in the south 
was famous for its j)omegranates, just as Kefr 
Kenna is renowned to-day for the size and quality 
of those it produces. Antoninus Martyr (6th cent.) 
draws a most enchanting picture of the regions 
around Nazareth, and he compares the district to 
Paradise {Itiner. §5). He was doubtless controlled 
to a great extent by sentiment, but it must be 
admitted that even at the present day many of the 
valleys, • ; ^ ’ly •» west of Nazareth, and 

above all . i.i-- --i " . justify his description, 

with (heir i>roni-ion of flowers, fruits, and greenness 
so plcasiug to the eye in contrast to the white rocks. 

2. People and historical associations. — As in 
the rest of Galilee, the Jewish poj. ihn ».■•« hes-‘ hs-l 
come in during the later da;^ bf 
and the reign of Herod. During the century pre- 
ceding our Lord’s Advent, Zebulun had passed 
through more stirring times than any other tribe 
of Israel. Its chief town, Sepphoris (Dio-Csesarea), 
— the traditional home of the parents of Mary, — 
had been re]»cj«(edly taken, andf immediately after 
the death (H' Herod, when the young child Jesus 
was safe in Egypt, it had been twice Besieged and 
captured, once by Judas the son of Hezekiah {BJ 
IL iv. 1 ; Ant. xvil. x. 5), and then by the troops of 
Varus assisted by a detachment of Arabs {BJ 
IL V. 1 ; Ant, xvn. x. 9). On the latter occasion 
i/li('- <‘.U,y was hiinied, and many of the inhabitants 
A\ ere sold into slavery. Such an event would be long 
impr(iss(‘d on the minds of the people, especially 
those of Nazareth, who from three miles distant 
would view the scene from the hill tops_ around 
their city. They would lament many a friend and 
brother there, and during the years to come they 
would be making eflbrts to redeem I heir relatives 
from slavery. 'When the boy Jesus was ten years 
old, the land was again to pass h •> n s _-l ■ :1 : • ■ horrors 
of war, when Judas and his !■■ Id out till 

overcome by Gossius Elorus {Ant. xviii. i. 6 ; cf. 
JBJ IL vii. 1). Thenceforward for many years there 
was peace, industry, and progress. The people of 
Zebulun are not to be thought of as poor. We 
learn that the inhabitants of So]>]»bori> had ample 
means* It was one of tlie cities rebuil t and fortiliod 
by Herod, who made it again the capital of Galilee 
(Ant XVIII. ii 1) ; and amongst its inhabitants were 
senators and citizens (Jerus. EoraiothiiL 5). We 
read also of a city named Zebulun in this district. 
It is described as -r6Xts dpSpGjVf and was said to have 
houses like those of Tyre, Sidon, and Berytus, and 
to possess all sort s of good things {BJ ll. xviii. 9). 
But whatcv<ir may ha\ <r l»ccn ol Zcbiilnn'-. 

trade on the sea, rhe people v onld be lamilinr \\ Ij. 
and at least engage in ;he ''•trritinjj innh* on land, 
for the great via Maris of .‘m<fi(‘ni and modem 
times passes along the plains of Torftn and el- 
westward to the sea, so that, whatever 
wealth the people may have become possessed of, 
they would at least be familiar with the sight of 
earth’s treasures. , - ^-i x 

Not only would the menaones of the events, 


through ^ which the newly settled Zebulun had 
passed, influence its people, but their thoughts 
would also be moulded by the scenes around, which 
were rich in old historical associations. The tribe 
had given two judges to Israel, Ibzan of Bethlehem 
(Jg 12®) and Elon (12^^), while 3 miles from Nazareth 
was Gath-hepher, the birthplace of Jonah, the first 
prophet to the Gentiles, and his tomb is still shown 
there. Then to the young Israelite of the 1st cent, 
no scene in the whole land could be more inching 
than the view from the hills of Zebulun. To the 
south the plain of Esdraelon, the battle-ground of 
Israel, lies stretched out — a glorious panorama. 
Every crisis in the nation’s history had a memory 
there. Close at hand, by Tabor and Kishon, the 
men of Zebulun had ‘ jeoparded their lives to the 
death’ (Jg 5^®). Little Hermon — the Hill of Moreh 
— and Gideon’s fountain (7^) would recall the ‘ day 
of Midian ’ ; while Gilboa would bring thoughts of 
Israel’s darker days, and Jezreel memories of sad 
declension in the time of Ahab. Shunem, Endor, 
and Betlishean could also be seen, and Megiddo too, 
— the scene of J osiah’s heroic fight ; whue nearer 
still on the shoulder of Carmel was ‘ the place of 
burning,’ — ^the site of Elijah’s sacrifice, and of 
Baal’s inglorious defeat before the God of Israel. 
More distant were Mt. Ebal, with its memories of 
blessing and cursing, and Pisgah’s peak in the 
distant haze; while westward there would be a 
glimpse of the ' great sea.’ All these and many 
more historical sites are to be seen, and thoughts 
of them rise and stir the heart of him who views 
the scene ; and if so to the passing stranger, what 
must they have been to the young Z^ulunite, 
whose daily food they were, and who, in virtue of 
His blood, was the heir of all their most glorious 
memories ? 

The ■1 ■ ■ ! ’* of this people to the Gentile 

world! ^ of note. Josephus (J5</ 1, iv. 3) 

tells us of the innate enmity of the Syrian to the 
Jew ; but here such feelings would be less intense. 
We Jirc r(‘)u;aU‘dl> i.oM of bonds of union between 
Zebulun juul lifir, and that this latter tribe 
busied itself with the Torah and made many 
pro.-elytes {Ber. Bah. § 98) ; and before such was 
possih'le mutual jealousies must have ceased. At 
the same time the people would become familiar 
with the ceremoniEfls of admission to Judaism, 
including that of baptism (Bab. Jeh. 46 h). It 

is further to be remarked that, though the text 
seems doubtful, the town of Nazareth m this tribe 
is named in the songs of Eliezer Ha-!fe:alir as one 
of the meeting-places of the ; i * ■■■ ’ en they 

assembled to go up to serve in I ■ ‘I ■ 

8 . Christ in Zebulun. — Aithougn our Lord’s 
■■ j- ■I.*" ! ■ r s for the most part given in the tribe 
N; I ; the land of Zebulun tako precediuicc 
not only in the prophecy (Mt 4^*), but also in 
historical sequence, and it is equally important for 
} of the Gospels. If Naphtali experi- 
< ■ -i ■ Ilf the brilliancy of the noonday of the 
Sun of Kighteousness, it was in Zebulun that the 
d;r*. ri up|.<-arcd and shone more and more unto the 
jicru'ci dn \ . In a city of this tribe the Lord J esus 
wa- hrowglit up (Lk 4^®). As He increased in 
vi'iloiii and -i/ature, its associations aided in the 
moulding of His human character. During a 
period of well nigh 30 years His life was passed 
in one of its valleys, broken into only by visits to 
the Holy City. His earlier years were spent in 
the midst of its fierce politics, He knew the various 
party watchwords ; BLe knew what was meant by 
* wars and rumours of wars ’ ; He had come into 
contact with soldiers from Tabor and Sepphoris, 
and early learned the terrors associated with the 
word ‘legion’; He had met returned slaves— 
redeemed, freed, or fugitive ; He had wrought in 
the villages of this tribe, and we can even think of 
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Joseph, taking the young Jesus to work with hiin 
at Sepplioris during the busy days of its rebuilding 
— for there was not the same objection to entering 
it as the polluted Tiberias. The flowers of Nazareth 
had fostered His love of Nature, the operations in 
its fields and the products of its gardens were to be 
used to teach lessons for eternity. Nathanael, and 
pojhjv.i'. 0 'ilir‘r were from Cana in Zebulun 

-Jl' ). Ii V. ;i- 1'' ii too that Christ publicly de- 
clared His office in the gracious words He spoke 
(Lk 4^^), that He performed His first miracle, and 
‘ manifested forth his glory ’ so that ' his disciples 
believed on him^ (Jn 2^^). But when we have 
studied the power of all these influences, and con- 
sidered to what they should lead, we only convince 
ourselves the more ‘ that what He was and what 
He became for the world cannot be explained or 
grasped by the he^ of contemporary history or 
social conditions ’ (Delitzsch, HandkoerhUhen, § 1). 


As in the case of Naphtali, the liabbis have 
something to say of Zebulun. They discuss the 
question as to what Jacob saw in vision, in that 
he blessed Zebulun immediately after Judah (Gn 
49io-i4j^ and the usual answer they give is that he 
foresaw the glories of Habbinism in the presence of 
the Sanhedrin at Sepphoris before it was removed 
to Tiberias (Yalkut Shimeoni, i. § 161). It is, how- 
ever, also recognized that ‘ The Holy One, blessed 
be He, should cause His Shekinah to dwell in 
Zebulun’ {Shem, Bah, § 1). 

LiTBRATUEE.—See under Naphtali. 

Wm. M. Christie. 

ZER&H. — A link in our Lord’s genealogy (Mt 1®). 

2ERUBBABEL.— Mentioned in both Mt.’s 
and Lk.’s (3®^) genealogy of Jesus. 

ZION.— See JERUSALEM, vol. i. p. 850*^1. 
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CHRIST IN THE EARLY CHURCH.-To treat 
this subject exhaustively, it would be almost 
iiecesHary to write a complete history (if such a 
tiling \verc possible) of the early Christian Church. 
Christ nils the field of vision. Christian life and 
Christian thought centre round His Person. It is 
obvious that in an article of limited length, only 
salient points can be touched upon, a few typical 

■ ■ given, and lines of thought suggested 

■ I ■ d<!\ cIojhhI. 

The first ( ^ happily knew little of the 
distinction between the theological and the prac- 
tical. Belief and life were one. Still, for clear- 
neSvS’ sake, it is proposed in this article to discuss 
st;p!LrMli‘ly. as far as possible, (1) the beliefs of the 
i'jirly Clmrcli concerning the Person of Christ; (2) 
ili(‘ /e(‘Iing of the early Church as expre>s<id in 
practice and devotion, with regard to the living 
Christ and His • s \>-\ i-m^iip to mankind. 

The term S-crly ( ’ is, of course, an 

elastic one. It from a theological 

lK>int of view, I-* 1 -./a shorter period than 

that wliicJi is closed by the Sixth (Ecumenical 
Council (A.B. 681). But within these limits a very 
special interest attaches to the pre-Nicene period, 
both from its ru-jirness to the time of 

Christ, and fru:ii iln* c.mh-iiu' value and interest 
of its records,' scanty though they are. It is with 
this period (from the closing years of the 1st cent, 
to A. I). 325) that this article will cliicdvdcal. 

i. Beliefs of the eauly ('■jil iicii' A'^ 'J’O the 
Pkesoh of (hiElST.— 1. ( a ) The earliest Christian 
writing extant outside the limits of the NT, and 
one whioh was for long on the verge of admission 
into the Canon, is ■■ Corinthiemsy 

usually assigned to Cl cm one. of Rome. It 

ww written probal-lv .-. •■• i \.\k :‘o, to exhort a 
<lisorderod church to unity and charity. Its in- 
terest is therefore chiefly i-rnclicjd. bu( it d^mhl 
be noted that at least once t\ (li>\olog\ i- 
directly to Christ as to a Divine Person (20) ; that 
Hi-. dignify *»iid pre-existence are evidently 

assumed in sm‘h a phrase as *the sceptre of the 
majesty of God, even our Lord Jesus Cnrist, came 
not in the pomp of arrogance, or of pride, though 
He might nave done so’ (16) ; and that Christ is 
spoken of as shedding His blood for the salvation 
of the whole world (7). 

(b) The so-called Second Eputle of Clement dates 
prohahly within the first half of the 2nd cent., 
and is a sormon rather than a letter, the earliest 
< -liri Htian M<‘rmon extant after the NT. Here Christ 
is definitely s])ok<jn of as ‘ (Jrod ’ (1), as pre-existent 
(14) ; Jind His Incarnation is described in the re- 
ma,rka))le words, ‘ the Lord who saved us, being 
first spirit, then became flesh ’ (9). 
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(c) The seven genuine Epistles of Ignatius of 
Antioch are in some respects the most notable 
writings of the 2nd century. They were written 
by him while he was on his way to martyrdom at 
Rome, probably in the year A.B. 107, and are ad- 
dressed to the Churches of Ephesus, Magnesia, 
Tralles, Rome, Philadelphia, Smyrna, and to 
Polycarp of Smyrna. With Ignatius, Jesus Christ 
is 'our God’ {Eph. 1. 18, and elsewhere). His 
blood is 'the blood of God’ {ib. 1). He is 'the 
only Son of God’ {Rom. 1) ; ‘ the unerring mouth 
in whom the Father hath spoken ’ {ib. 8). Ignatius 
speaks in -igiiificaui language of the Incarnation, 
of the human life, sufferings, resurrection, and 
continued existence of Christ ; and of His double 
nature ; ‘ There is one only p' v •*»:*. r:. of flesh and 
of spirit, born and unborn, ( i-J : it: jsian, true life 
in death, Son of Mary and Son of God, first pass- 
ible and then impassible, Jesus Christ our Lord’ 
(Eph. 7 ; cf. also ib. 18. 19. 20 ; Trail. 9 ; Smym. 

\ 1-3). The Yirgin Birth of Christ is also distinctly 
alluded to in Eph. 18. 19. 

(d) Another writing usually classed among the 
' Apostolic Fathers,’ is the so - called Epistle of 
Barnabas, of Avhich the probable limits of date are 
between A.B. 70 and 132 (Light foot). The writer 
speaks of Christ as 'Lord of the wliole world, unto 
•whom God said from the foundation of the Avorld, 
" Let ns make man after our image and likeness ” ’ 
(5). 

(c) \ mystical Avork which enjoyed considerable 
l>ox)ularity in the early Church', tlie Shepherd, 
attributed in the Mnratorian Canon to that Hermas 
who was brother of Pope Pius i. (a.d. 140-“156), 
contains incidental statements about Christ which 
j>oint gen(3rally in the same direction as those 
(pioted above. ' The Son of God existed before all 
•creation, and was God’s fellow -counsellor in the 
work of creation {Simil. ix. 12). He supports all 
creation {ib. 14). At the same time the language 
of Hermas about the Incarnation is vague, almost 
as if the Son of God and the Holy Spirit were 
identical (Simil. v. 6). It is scarcely fair, how- 
ever, to interpret this as if it were a careful theo- 
logical statement. Hermas evidently was not a 
man of deep thought or originality. His aim is 
practical rather than doctrinal. Probably such 
expressions are to be understood in the same sense 
as 1 Co 15^5. 

2. A very interesting feature of the first half of 
the 2nd cent, is the rise of the Apologists y men of 
learning who had exchanged heathenism for Chris- 
tianity, and who addressed heathen readers in 
justification or explanation of their new faith, (a) 
Aristides the philosopher (about A.B. 125), address- 
ing the emperor Hadrian, speaks of Jesus Christ 
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as ‘ God ’ wlio ‘ came down from heaven, and from 
a Hebrew virgin took and clad Himself with flesh ; 
and in a daughter of man there dwelt the Son of 
God.’ 

{b) Justin Martyr, in his Dialogue with Trypho 
the Jetv, traces not only prophecies of Christ in 
the OT, hilt identifies liim with the God, or the 
‘ angel of the Lord,’ who appeared in the OT 
theophanies, and with the Divine Wisdom of Pr 7, 
etc. Justin iirnctically anticipates the Nicene 
formula bfiooijcrLos rip ilarpL (128), though, as in the 
case of Hennas, some of his statements ai'e vague, 
and, if pressed verbally, might appear inconsistent 
with later definitions. There can be no question, 
however, that he teaches the pre-existence and the 
Divinity of Christ, and that his writings were 
deexjly influenced by the Logos doctrine of St. 
John. 

(c) One of the most beautiful as well as most 
intellectual productions of the early Church is the 
anonymous Epistle to Diognetus. Here Christ is 
spoken of as ‘ the very Artificer and Creator of the 
Universe ’ ; and the Father sent Him into the 
world, ' as sending God,’ * as a king might send 
Ms son who is a king’ (7). 

3. It was, however, the necessity of meeting 
both outside attacks on Christianity, and miscon- 
ceptions of it from within, that gradually forced 
Christian writers to define more clearly and ex- 
actly the nature of Christ. This process of theo- 
logical definitic*- ' -wards the end of 

the 2nd cent., decisions of the 

great Councils. Early in the 2nd cent, had begun 
to appear the curious half-heathen travesties of 
Christianity which are classed under the general 
name of Gnosticism, These may be described as 
{ittiMiipts to combine Christian ideas and phrase- 
ology wiih ideas drawn from Greek and Oriental 
religions. The Gnostic systems really differed from 
Christianity on first principles, as they were gener- 
ally dualistie, and assumed the essential evil of 
matter. They denied in consequence the perfect 
humanity of Christ (a tendency alluded to in the 
later writings of the NT ; cf. 1 Jn and the 

true union of human nature with the Divine nature 
in one Person. The Gnostic Christ was not really 
born of Mary, nor did He truly suffer. 

[a) The first and chief opponent of Gnosticism, 
one of the most extensive writers of the early 
Church, was Irenseus, bishop of Lyons from 177- 
202 (?). He meets the Gnostic systems by stating 
what Avas definitely believed about Christ in the 
Christian Church, which is the repository of truth, 
— truth inherited from the Apostles, preserved by 
the Church, and the same in all parts of the Church 
(i. 10, iii. 1, 4, 24). Irenseus states this faith of 
the Church in language very similar to that of the 
later Creeds. The Church, he says, believes in 
‘ one Christ Jesus, the Son of God, who became 
incarnate for our salvation ; . . . and the ascen- 
sion into heaven in the flesh of the beloved Christ 
Jesus, our Lord, and His future manifestation 
from heaven in the glory of the Father to gather 
all things in one, and to raise up anew all flesh of 
the whole human race, in order that to Christ 
Jesus, our Lord and God and Saviour and King, 
every knee should bow,’ etc. (i. 10). Irenauiss clearly 
teaches the pre-existence of Christ, that He was 
begotten and not created (iii. 18) ; that His hu- 
man! (> L perfiwi. sinless, yet absolutely real and 
not -Jb.]’, and that He is God and man 

in one Person (iii. 16). Perhaps the most remark- 
able contribution of Irenseus to Christology is his 
1t‘ncliiTig ilsf.t all mankind is gathered together 
smcl -iiinnH-il up in the Incarnation (*in seipso 
recapitulavit,’ iii. 18, etc.). 

(b) In the East, Gnosticism was met by the 
great writers of the School of Alexandria, Clement 

and Origen, who further developed the coucei)iiou 
of Christ as the Logos who is immanent in tlui 
Universe. Origen was in some ret^pects a thinker 
in advance of Ms age, and Ms teaching was 
umloubiedly misunderstood by his successors. 
Whether his doctrine of Christ w^as altogetJier 
in harmony with the later definitions of the Coun- 
cils has often been questioned. That it Avas really 
so has been maintained strongly by Bishop Bull in 
his Defence of the Nicene Creed, and by Bishop 
Westcott. Origen cex’tainly taught the etei'iial 
generation of the Son of God [de Princ. i. 2), 
which doctrine supplies the basis of the reply to 
the Arian quibbles about the posteriority of Uie 
Son to the Father ; the realitv of the Incarnation 
{de Princ. ii. 6) ; and he spoke of Christ as the 
God-man {Bedvdpoiiros). 

4. The 3rd cent, is marked by a series of heresies 

Avhich from different points of view attacked the 
doctrine which, as we have seen, had been con- 
sistently held in the Church, though at times 
vaguely stated, of the unique ‘ ' 

Son to the Father, in other woi . , ■. ■ 'v 

of the historic Christ, Hoav, it was asked, could 
the Divinity and tlie eternal pre-existence of Christ 
be reconciled with the lonity of God 1. Thei'O were 
two principal heretical answers to this ])robloni, 
and they may be called ‘heretical’ in a sense that 
Gnosticism was not, because they arose Avithin 
the Church itself, and claimed to be the original 
doctrine. 

{a) The Adoptianists, avIio seem to have been the 
doctrinal successors of the early Judaic-Christian 
sect of the Ebionites, and Avhose chief teachers at 
Home were Theodotus and Artemon, all taught a 
subordination, to a greater or h*-"' deg i ee. of the Son 
to the Father, even making Christ nothing more 
than a highly exalted man, Avho Avas ‘a(l<)])ted’ to 
His Sonship by the Father. This last point Avas 
of the brilliant Paul <)f 

* . • . ■■ was condemned by a series 

of Councils at Antioch, and finally deposed in 270. 

(5) On the other hand, the Monarchlans or 
Patripassians, represented by Praxeas, Noetus, and 
Sabellius, ihe iier^oHjilily of the Son and 

i]\o Hfly ''pi:M in lie- r.iniy (»f llie Father, that it 

1 it a'll\ folloAved from their teaching that the 
historic Christ was actually the Father Himself 
who was incarnate, and sunered on the ci'oss, so 
that, in the spiteful epigram of Tertullian, Prax(‘as 
‘put to flight the Comforter and crucified the 
Father.’ 

The most important opponents of these heresies 
were Hippolytus, bishop of Portus (d. 258?), and 
Dionysius, bishop of Rome (d. 269). Only a frag- 
ment remains of the writings of the latter ; and 
those of the former, as well as the exact nature o f 
his teaching, are wrapx)ed in considerable obscurity. 

The controversies of the 3rd cent. cb’. ini-lx j’l 
waited for a final solution. It is »|iiiir i-\i. 
that the general conscience of the < hnn li - . mi';. .i 
against both Adoptianism and ‘ i . 

though the niicorr;niiiy of iheolo: ■ d ' ■ , ■ ■ 

absence of a lixed ihoologicjil vocalmlary, and the 
difficulty of arriving at 'common action owing to 
the stress of frequent persecutions, rendered it 
difficult for the Church as a Avhole to come to close . 
quarters with these diflerent forms of error. Tliis 
dight sketch of prc-Niconc theology should, how- 
ever, be sufficient to -how ihaL, desi>ite the absence 
of any statement of faith common to the whole 
Church, there is an overAvhelming consensus of 
Church belief from the first to the eflect (1) that 
the historic Jesus Christ Avas truly God, pre- 
existent with the Father; (2) that He was also 
truly man ; (3) that in Him are permanently united 
God and man in one Person. 

5. The Edict of Milan (312) introduces a new 
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era of Cliiirch history. Persecution ceased, Chris- 
tianity tended at once to become the r(‘< ;>^ni/.c‘d 
religion of the Empire. This sudden on Com-''; of 
popularity "brought into the Church an influx of 
ill-instructed converts, who were naturally eager 


(d) Eutychianism, however, _ with its dispropor- 
tionate reverence for the Divinity of Christ, proved 
too fjj-oinnting for the Eastern mind to be disposed 
of b\ the (h.mn'il of Chalcedon. Political as well 
as religious causes entered into the long ^ Mono- 


to assimilate Christianity as far as possible to their physite ’ controversy. 


old heathenism. 

{a) The teaching of Arms, a parish priest of 
Alexandria, who had, however, previously studied 
at Antioch, brought swiftly the crisis when the 
(Church nnist delinitely and clearly state her belief 
as to the Person of Clirist. We thus enter upon 


physite^ controversy. The fifth QEcumenical 
Council (Constantinople, 553) again condemned 
those who were *''*■ to admit the full and 
perfect humanit ■ . in the one Person of 

Christ, The six • (Constantinople, 681) 

marks the last phase of the long debate. Mono- 
tlielitism, the last stronghold of Ab. • ■ 


tke ora of the groat Councils, called " CEciimenical,’ was_ overthrown by the statement ot two wills in 
as involving an appeal to the universal conscience Christ, human and Divine, the former perfectly 
and witness of the Christian Church throughout subject to the latter. 

the workl. The steps by^ which the halting theology or the 

Arius seems to have taught a form of Adop- pre-Nicene period led finally to the full statement 
tianism : Clirist was the Son of God, and prior of the Catholic faith, were a legitimate and, indeed, 
to all other created things, and yet Himself a a necessary development. It is not one of the least 
creature. To pay Divine honours to a creature, evidences to a Divine power o K.'!.- iii- Chns- 
however exalted, was, of course, really idolatry; tian Church, that, in an age <•- '* 

btit for this very reason Arianism was popular stition and intellectual unrest, all attempts to 
with those nominal converts who had never in assimilate Christianity to heathenism were re- 
iheir heart rcliiiquir-hcd their old polytheism, jected, and a clearly defined and balanced state- 
To the teaching of Aiins, the Church at the ment of truth emerged and gained almost entire 
(!ouncil of Nicma (325), mainly through the exer- possession of the field. Wi^ all its mystery, the 
lions of the great Athanasius, opposed the key- Catholic faith of Nicjea and Chalcedon was felt by 
word of the Nicene Creed. Christ, the Son of the common Christian conscience alone to satisfy 
(Joel, is ‘of one substance’ (ojuooi'ictlos) with the all the diflhrent sides of truth as they are contained 
Father, i.e. He is, and was from j> 11 erriil v. of the in ■ ■ . • . ■ to do justice to all that Christians 

same Godhead as the Father. Mriib and contro- fro- •. believed conc'orn mg Oicir Master, 

versy raged round this celebrated phrase during To-day there is practically no alternative left be- 
niost of the 4th century. It was defended con- tween the Is icene Creed and liumanitarianism. if 
sistently i>y Athanasius, Basil, and the two the latter is true, the appearance of Christ and its 
(Gregorys (of Nyssa and Na; 5 ianzus). Ultimately subsequent effect on the world must remain an 
all attempts to sui)stitute for it some vaguer ex- insoluble enigma, — a miracle even more climcuit oi 
pressiou jTailcd, and the Council of Constantinople credence than tlie stupendous statement ot the 
(381) definitely re-affirmed the Nicene statement. Nicene formula. ^ 

'Fhe ahsolnto Deity of Christ in the fullest sense ii. DEyoTiON OF THE eably Church to Christ. 
of the term was thus finally vindicated. Other --Whatever uncertainties or faulty definitions 
problems, however, remained. may be detected m the 

(h) JpcMnarmn, a reaction against Arianism, theology, there is no uncertainty as to the attitude 

ascribed to Christ an imperfect hmnan nature, in of the early Church towards the personal Christ, 
which the Divine nature took the place of the Lex suppheandt, lex credendi. In the devotion 
human ‘spirit’ {TrueO/xa), the highest part of man’s which made men and women and little childien 
rational nature. This error was condemned at live and die for Christ, we shall find even a surer 
C.,- (381); and it seems that at some guide than in the attempts of Christian writers to 

- clauses were added to the original explain their belief. Erom the very first Jesus 
Nicene Creed, doriv, d ;.pi-Jii. ii:h fiotn a Jerusalem Christ stands out in all the records of the early 
bavtlsmal creed, which emiihasizea the true and Church as the Pf 

rierfoct huiuanitv of Christ. the Shepherd and High Priest of His taithtul ones, 

* (r) The Council of Hnhe.siis (431) dealt with a ^obeSenef 

furt.l)er t)roblem, the ‘ HyposUtic Union,’ i.e. the is the object of passionate love, obedience, prayer, 

iitikm of two whole and' iierfeet natures. Divine and worspp. ia < thp hit^b 

and human, in the one Person of Christ, (a) The 1. (a) To Clement Christ is the high 

teaching of NeHorim, in which there are distinct priest of our the Sier 

traces of GnoMici^m. prjicihiillv made two persons our weakness (db). Toioi.^li II .m the i atlier 
of Christ. In (Icnvim; lli.-il the infant child of ‘instructed us, sanctifie.: \i', honou>cd us (59). 
Mary coul.l P-lx'Hv' be called ‘God’,- and by {b) The unknown pthor of the -Se W Mfo 
asseHing apparently' that at some time after the of Clement oitcris hi? f 

birth of .Jesus, tlie Divine Logos united Itself enthusiastic grtitiiudc : / Wl'at recom 
with Him. The key-word which the Church shall we give n. Him Aa3 W 

adopted to refute Nestorius was the title TAeoioto, fruit wortiiy of His own gift 
Vothor of God,’ applied to the Virgin Mary. ()3) many mercies do we owe Him ! For He bestowed 
A reaction in an opposite direction led EiUycJtM a the hgW on us ; He s^ke to us, as a ^ 
few years later to exalt the Divinity of Christ at sons; He saved us when _ 

tL expense of His humanity, by teaching that the He called us when rye were not, and from not being 
humanity was in some swallowed up in the He wmecl us to nf Tonatius t^low 

Divinity. The famous ‘Tome’ of Fppe Leo l. W The epigrammatic 
stated the balance of faith -i..'. .mtitheti- with passionate I?/®, 

oflIW And the fourth Counc-'. • 451b m * our inseparable life (E;?A 3 ) ; true Onnstians are 

callY, and the touiwi txmm liA^d to foot in the commandments 


possession of the field. With all its mystery, the 
Catholic faith of Nicjea and Chalcedon was felt by 
the common Christian conscience alone to satisfy 
all the different sides of truth as they are contained 
in ■ ■ ■ . ■ . ■ d. to do justice to all that Christians 

fro‘ believed c()n(*oniiug their Master. 

To-day there is practically no alternative left be- 
tween the Nicene Creed and liumanitarianism. If 
the latter is true, the appearance of Christ and its 
subsequent effect on the wmrld must remain an 
insoluble enigma, — a miracle even more difficult of 
credence than tlie stupendous statement of the 
Nicene formula. 

ii. Deyotion of the early Church to Christ. 
— Whatever uncertainties or faulty definitions 
may be detected in the statements of pre-Nicene 
theology, there is no uncertainty as to the attitude 
of the early Church towards the personal ChrUt. 
Lex supplicandi, lex eredendL In the devotion 
which made men and women and little children 
live and die for Christ, we shall find^ even a surer 
guide than in the attempts of Christian writers to 
explain their belief. Erom the very first Jesus 
Christ stands out in all the records of the early 
Church as the personal, living Master, not merely 
the Shepherd and High Priest of His faithful ones, 
hut the true Lord and King of the Universe, He 
is the object of passionate love, obedience, prayer, 
and worship. , 

1. {a) To Clement of Eome, Christ is the high 
priest of our off erings, the guardian and hehier of 
our weakness’ (36). Through Him the Eatlier 
* instructed us, sanctifies! u-, lu>no\u (-'l us’ (^), 

ih) Tlie unknown author of the Second Epistle 


Vlarv could pl.ium-Iv bv (■.mikm *uoa'; ana oy \u} r 

iHH«ri,mg iu>i.fuciil.ly't,hfl,t at aoiue time after the of Clement oi)cn? lii? f 

.,irth of Aim, tlm Divine Logos united Itself enthusiastic gratuude : /Wl'at recon 
.vith Him. The key-word which the Church shall we give n. l Inn An3 W 

*« 1 1 j. . 4-; 4-1 fvmf. vtrnri'liV of MlS OWU £fift tO US. AUU. ilOW 


(ij H)., ‘He tlptppssessetht^^^ 

separation’). The same truths were stated in a . j’esires suffer- 
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and ‘ rise free in Him ’ {Bom. 4. 5. 6). _ The blood of 
Jesus Christ is ‘ eternal and abiding joy’ {Phil. 1). 
Those who ‘ speak not concerning Jesus Christ’ he 
looks on as " tombstones and graves of the dead, 
on which are inscribed only the names of men’ 
6 ). , 

{(1) The Epistle to DiogneUis speaks of Hhe 
Word, who was from the beginning, who appeared 
as new and yet was proved to be old, and is en- 
gendered always young in the hearts of saints,— 
through whom the Church is enriched and grace is 
unfolded and multiplied among the saints, grace 
which confers understanding and reveals mysteries’ 
( 11 ). 

(e) Justin Martyr describes how, after search- 
ing vainly for truth and satisfaction among the 
Stoics, the Peripatetics, the Pythagoreans, and 
the Platonists, he at last was led by the advice of 
a certain aged man whom he met on the seashore 
to study the Scriptures, and to conceive a love of 
Christ. ‘Straightway,’ he says, ‘a flame was 
kindled in my soul’ {Trypho, 8). 

2. Not only was Christ loved, He was also obeyed. 

His commandment must take precedence of every 
other claim. To Hermas, divorce and remarriage 
after divorce are as absolutely forbidden as un- 
chastity {Command, iv. 1). Justin Martyr similarly 
ri . 1 ■ J.bsolute the teaching; of Christ respect- 

i" i‘ forgiveness, char*. y.^ -rsi’urance of 

injuries, swearing, and civil ohcil • sic.: (1 Apol, 
15-17). 

3. That (h>> mnl Christ was 

the early ( 'invrr-i <■;«« l.-^rd and God i is’.-.i i J • . 
Prayer and thanksgiving were addressed directly 
to Him. 

{a) The famous letter of Pliny to Trajan (A.D. 
113?) speaks of having elicited from Christians, 
who had been examined, that it was their custom 
on a fixed day to assemble befcro daylight and sing 
alternately ‘ a hymn to Chris c as God. ' 

{b) A remarkable hymn attributed to Clement 
of Alexandria, intended apparently to be sung by 
Christian children, in whicli Christ is addressed 
throughout and praised as Ruler, Shepherd, and 
King, is found in bis Pcedagogics (Ui. 12). Of a 
slightly later date are such hymns as the Gloria in 
excelsis and the Hail gladdening Light. Indeed, 
it seemed to the Church, when confronted hy the 
Arian problem, one of the most convincing proofs 
of the error of the teaching of Arius, that Christ 
had always received Divine honours in the Church. 

(c) The personal nearness of Christ to the be- 
liever during Christian worship '■Ji' » •: dl\ 
associated with the Eucharist. To !g! 

Eucharist is the flesh of Jesus Chris . i ■ 

false teachers deny it {Sniyr. 6). ‘ There is one flesh 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and one cup unto union 
with His Hood ’ {Phil. 4), To Justin Martyr, the 
Eucharist, the conditions of receiving which are 
bciicr. hjnithm. and a life according to the com- 
rM.-mdoKMiL-. of Christ, is not common bread and 
common drink, hut the flesh and Hood of the in- 
carnate Jesus, hy which our Hood and flesh are 
nourished (1 Apol. 66). To Irenseus and the 
Christian Fathers generally, participation in the 
Eucharist is the actual means whereby Christians 
share in the life and resurrection of Christ. 

{d) The testimonies of the Christian martyrs are 
most suggestive. Tgiiiiliii-. hioii-hi b-‘fore the 
emperor Trajan, call- liim-cir 77.- o/. -Bearer 
of God,’ saying that li-- Ix-nr- t lie < iiciiii'il within 
his breast. Pmycarp of Smyrna, when called upon 
by the pro-consul to revile Christ, confessed in 
memorable words, ‘ Fourscore and six years have 
I served Him, and He hath done me no wrong. 
How then can I blaspheme my King and Saviour I ’ 

And the apparently i»’ ;hi* 

martyrdom of Polycarj » I » » - v. i i i i i u ‘ : .j ■; i i h j i : i : 


words : The blessed Polycarp was apprehended 
by Herodes, when Philip of Tralles was high priest, 
in the proconsulship of Statius QuaduiLii-, but in 
the reign of the Eternal King, Jesus Christ. ^ The 
martyrs of Lyons and Vienne (177) are spoken of 
in the contemporary letter which describes their 
suflerings (Eus. Hist. Eccl. v. 1) as ‘hastening to 
Christ ’ ; ‘ through them Christ showed that things 
which appear mean and obscure and contemptible 
to men are with God of great glory.’ _ One of them, 
St. Blandina, ‘ was clothed witli Christ, the miglity 
and conquering Athlete.’ Their patience mani- 
fested ‘the measureless mercy of Christ.’ And 
with one and all who sullered, the simple con- 
fession of the name of Christ seems to have been 
the strength which sustained them. St. Perpetiia, 
the African martyr (early in the 3rd cent.), was 
comforted before her sufferings by a vision of 
Christ as an aged man, a shepherd, sitting in the 
midst of a spacious garden, who said to her, ‘ Thou 
hast done well, my child, in coming.’ St. Maxi- 
mus, who suffered under Decius, declared, ‘ These 
are not torments, but anointings which are laid 
upon ns for the name of our Lord J esus Christ ’ 
(Ruinart, Acta Marty rum, j). 204). Phileas of 
Thmuis, put to death in Diocletian’s i-L-r-ccniion, 
said in Ms last words: ‘Now we begin i.»hodi- 
ciples of our Lord Jesus Christ. Beloved, attend 
to the commandments of the Lord. — Let us call 
upon Him, the spotless, the infinite One, who 
sittetli upon the Cherubim, the Maker of all things, 
who is file Beginning and the End, to whom bo 
glory for ever and ever. Amen’ {ib. p. 521). 

4. Tn((‘n‘.-ting light on early Christian feeling is 

thrown b\ ilm iuneral inscriptionKS and symbols of 
the Catacombs. As a rule, the inscriptions are of 
extreme brevity. Their leading thought is tliat 
dead Christians are with Christ in a continued 
existence of peace and joy. The mid 

prayers of their friends on earth go wiili tliion, 
an j the departed in turn remember the living in 
prayer to Christ, e.g. ‘ Vivas ’ ; ‘ Vivas in Deo 
Christo ’ ; ‘In pace ’ ; ‘ Deus refrigeret spiritum 
tuuni’j ‘Quani stabile tibi hiBc vita est’ the 
life beyond the grave) ; ‘ Spiritus tuus in pace et 
in Christo ’ ; iivifjarKeaBe dk Kal rah hylais 

bfjt.Qv Trpei^xas (TrpocreiJxuis). 

5. Most of the early CJhristimi pic inn- of Christ 
are merely symbolical, the l.nmh n-i the Fish 
being the most common. But the earliest personal 
representation is suggestive ; it is the tigure of the 
Good Shepiherd, sometimes bearing the lost sheep' 
on His shoulders, sometimes surrounded by His 
flock. This tender personal relationship between 
the soul and the Saviour, or between the Church 
and her Lord, which stands in such striking con- 
trast to the trials and sufferings that surrounded 
the daily life of the Christian in a hostile workl, 
was evidently the aspect wdiicli appealed most 
deeply to the heart of the early believer. 

6 . The relation of Christ both to His Clnircli 
and to the world was also set forth iinpre'— i\ ely in 
the so-called ‘majesties,’ with which fiom ilie* ttl) 
cent, onwards the Christian art began to adorn the 
churches. In these pictures Christ is represented 
ii" l■(•ignilu:• nowin glory, bearing the symbols of 
III- ri;y;il. j»rophetic, and priestly offices. It was 
noi merely to an historic Christ that Christians 
IfMiUivi h{u'*U, or a future coming to judgment that 
they anticipated, though both these conceptions 
were vividly present in the mind of the early 
Church. It was a Christ actually in possession (if 
His Kingdom, even now ruling over the nations, 
and surrounded by His worshipping saints (who 
even in this present time shared His throne), that 
dominated the thought of the early centuries. So 
in the great mosaics in the Church of St. Cosmas 
and St. Damian at Rome (6th cent.), the colossal 
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of Christ stands in the apse, fronting the 
\vor^hi]>p(jrs, portrayed on a dark-blue ground 
aiuid golden -edged clouds of sunset ; His right 
hand is raised in blessing. His left holds a written 
scroll. The hgures of St. Peter and St. Paul, with 
j>;din -trees of Paradise and the phoenix (the em- 
blem of the Resurrection), stand on each side of 
the Christ, and beneath His feet flows the river 
Jordan. Below this again is the r« p'. 
of the Lamb, with the four rivers oj ■, 

twelve sheep on either side. 

The roiu'csentations of ' ■ and dying 

(lirist, which became the ■; > ■ r ' a later age, 
have, of course, ;:'i in-h-i-i r'lh ::( value. Neverthe- 
less there is a i". < ■ili.-i! and significance in 

the mingled majesty and tenderness of those 
earlier pi(*,tures of the living Christ, which ex- 
pressed the love of those whose faith in Him had 
literally overcome the world. See Christ in 
Art. 

7, The two strands of theology and devotion 
which wo have endeavoured to trace in the early 
Chujeh seem fittingly to meet in the most remark- 
able man after St. Paul whom the Church has 
seexi, the great Athanasius. It was largely due, 
as we have seen, to him that the traditional belief 
of the Church, at the greatest crisis of Church 
history, took its clear and definite and accurately 
reasoned shape in the Catholic creeds. And it is 
intfO'c-l.iTig to note that .the secret of Athanasius’ 
<b‘i'<;nc(‘ oV tlio Ilomooimon was seen by his con- 
bMiqjcraihjs to lie in his own personal devotion 
from childhood onwards to the Person of the Re- 
doeinor. * A thanasc dtait enflamm6, dbs sa jeunesse, 
de la ! .j li c it les saints, I’amour de J<^sus 

(Jirist' lb' lb'. L' J^glise et r3mjpire, L S'72), 
MI is maintenance of dogma was a lifelong act of 
devotion ’ (Bright, Church Hist. p. 149). The 
great treatise On the Incarnation of the Word, 
which marks an epoch in theological wriiing.>., is 
no ni<n'(‘ ilogniidic statement, but glows wiih the 
1 1 !! -"i'lii of belief. It is the work of one who 
l.iofoimdlv and from the heart believes in Christ 
;i :i Ibiii;]' Person, in His present power, and His 
ahsohito claim upon mankind. The power of the 
Cross of Christ and His Resurrection from the 
dead are to Athanasius the greatest of facts, 
unparalleled in history, illimitable in their future 
c<)nso(iuences. ^The achievements of the Saviour,’ 
li(‘ sjiv.-, ‘ limiting from His becoming man, arc of 
siudi a kind and number that if one should wish to 
enumerate them, ho may be compared to men who 
gasce at the expanse of the sea and wish to count 
Its waves . . . ; to sum the matter up, behold how 
the Saviour’s doctrine is ever^’-where increasing, 
while all idolatry and everything opposed to the 
faith of Christ is daily dwindling and losing power 
and falling; and thus beholding, worship the 
Saviour, who is above all and mighty, even God 
the Word’ (54, 55). , , _ 

8. Not only on the highways of Church history 
does the figure of the living Christ stand out as 
the central object of Christian love and loyalty. 
Such a wonderful jiiodm-iiou as the Hymn of St. 
Patrick, with a (nioiiudon iiom which we will close 
this hri(*f survey, illustrates the iini)ression which 
tlie pi'e.;udiing of Christ produced upon the infant 
nations just emerging from barbarism. It belongs 
to the dth or 6th cent., a time when the civiliza- 
tion and empire of Rome were failing, and men 
were cliugiug to Christ as the one power which 
could guide !uul set free their lives ; 

* ( w it,h mi*. Clirisl Wore me, 

Cliri^i iK'liind luo, Ohrist within me, 

Christ hciicatb nsi, <’hri_f»t nhovt* me, 

Christ, on my ri‘?ht, Christ on my left, 

( 'hrist in the fori, 

Clirist in l.lie <-h.nriot-Heat, 

Christ on the poop. 


Christ in the heart of every man who thinks of me, 

Christ in the mouth of every man who speaks to me, 

Christ in every eye that sees me, 

Christ in every ear that hears me.’ 

Literature. — The Apostolie Fathers, one volume edition, 
containing text, translations, etc., by id Harmer 

(Macmillanl& Co., 1891) ; ‘ The Apology ' , ’ Texts and 

Studies, • 1 “"r: ■ T’. Ante^Nicene Christian JLibt'ary 

(T. ^5 T. ' ; ■'■i- . ■. Dictionary of Christian Bio- 

graphy (Murray, 1877-1887 [the articles on ‘Athanasius,’ 
‘Origenes,’ and ‘ Christology ’ are esj i..- ^ 

Cheetham, Dictionary of Christian - . . ■ ■ ■ t. - . . - " ■ : 

Wace-Schaff, Select Library of Nicene • f ■ ■ / ■ " . 

(Oxford and New York, 1890-1900), especially the volumes 

* Eusebius,’ ‘ Athanasius,’ and ‘ The Seven 'T ■ ■ r . 

Gila’ ; Schaft, Mistory of the Christian Chur \ • 

Bright, Histm'y of the CMirch, 313-U51 (Parker & Co., 1888) 
Ruinart, Acta Jfa.rfiyr'i6m (Ratisbon, 1859 > : \ - 

the Fourth Century (Longmans & Co.) ; i'. *1 • ■ 

Burton, Oxford, 1846) ; Burn, Introd. to the Creeds (1899). 

A. R- Whitham. 

CHRIST IN THE MIDDLE AGES.— The Chris- 
tology of the Middle Ages was, of course, the out- 
growth of that of the earlier time, and each medi- 
iBval type can readily be traced to its source. The 
main lines of influence are : that of Augustine, 
h rough the continued use of his 

i. -lA. .'iiid jy through the personality 

;i-.d viiLug of Gregory the Great, Anselm of 
*■ , Bernard of Clairvaux, Abelard, Peter 

Lombard, Thomas Aquinas, etc. ; that of the Neo- 
Platonic pseudo-Piou> -in.'- ihcAi vojmgUc, working 
•L . :h il v •'oni,iiuud v.-i- ol writings, 
;!i: ! 'Moin i the gio;-;.;... io'i of his modes 
of thought by Maximus tfc-' ( I'-ii ---<»•■, Scotus Eri- 
gena, the German Mystics, etc. ; Adoptianism, which 
d’., ; \ ’ \--'Stolio(if not 

■•j .. li--- ..X.. ' '-d 

V* • • ui. I » ■! :: ■ > .el’.i.lii.Pi'- 

• \ < • ir I ■,■‘1 . I.. d' } rigorous de- 
velopment in bpain aurmg me &m and 9th cents., 
and aflected much of the dissenting ('vang(‘lii;al 
thought of the mediteval time; and tlio (Afio^iic- 
Mamclijean modes of thought, | --i 

the early time, and reappearing .:i i .u‘ l i ■ 

sects. Eor the Greek Church the ChristoloCT of 
John of Damascus, who in the 8th cent, reduced 
to system the net results of the Chri-itologk-nl con- 
troversies of the three pstiid:*!, ■tcnLuri(j>, con- 
tinued to be normative •: r b ■■ . i- Middle Ages, 
and little independent theorizing seems to have 
found place. 

1. Beyond almost any other Christian thinker, 
Augustine magnified CThrist. This name, drunk 
; : Iv and deeply, even with his mother’s milk 

' ' .’’i. 8), never lost its power over him even 

I : years of wandering. Having become 
rM:;-nripotcr1 from .Manu-lia-an dualism through 
lin; of Neo-Platonic writings (Plotinus, 

Amelius, "eif al.) he found himself unable with satis- 
faction i" Ox Jii- the glories of the invis- 

ible and ! 1 n • ■ 1 1 j n 1 i; . M bl 0 ( ■ od until he had embraced 
that ' Ml r.iuiiT !.(■■. God and man, himself 
man, Christ Jesus,’ ‘who is over all, God blessed 
for ever,’ ‘the way, the truth, and the life. Yet 
he did not at once gra'^]) the mystery of the Incar- 
nation, and he failed for a time to attain to any- 
thing higher than \ -1 1 • j ■ li <■ n i ■ ^ m 5 . He thought ^ of 
Christ ‘ as of a man oi cxm-limh wisdom, virgin- 
horn and. surpassing other men, an example to ns 
of ‘ contemning temporal things for the obtaining 
of immortality.’ Pnlly assured of the unchange- 
ableness of the Divine Word, he was unable to be- 
lieve that He ate, drank, slept, walked, rejoiced, 
was sad, and discoursed ; and so felt compelled 
(against Arians and Apolliiiarians) to insist upon a 
complete liiiraanity in Chri.st to which such actions 
and experiences would ho appropriate (Conf, rii. 
24 25). Though strongly influenced by Neo- 

Platonism, which generally made for Monophy- 
sitism, Augustine was a Dyophysite of the most 
1 pronounced type. Yet one would search in vain 
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in his writing's for any accurate definition of the 
relations of the Divine and the human in the 
Person of Christ, or of the manner in which the 
Divine Logos and the man J esus were united in a 
single personality. He guarded carefullv again-i 
any admission of a blending of Deity and lusmanii y. 
as well as against the supposition that Christ’s 
humanity is converted into Deity. He calls the 
humanity of Christ ‘garment,’ ‘temple,’ ‘vehicle,’ 

‘ instrument. ’ By virtue of its association with 
Deity, the soul of Christ possessed ]jerfect know- 
ledge from tlie very beginning ; and His disclaim- 
ing of \ ^ ■ bout this or that was for the 

sake of I i Yet Augustine denied free- 

dom of choice to the humanity of Christ, which he 
made subject to x^redestination. He regarded the 
Incarnation of the Logos as necessary in order that 
our souls might become His members, and that 
the devil might be by the same nature 

that he had seduced. Ihe Incarnation was the 
work of the entire Trinity, and the Word stood in 
no nearer relation to the Son than did the entire 
Trinity (cf. Harnack, Dogmengesch. hi. 116 [Eng. 
tr. V. 226]). The following sentence is highly 
significant : 

* God assumed (sii,scepit) our nature, i.e. the rational soul and 
flesh of the man Christ, by an assumption sing-ularly wonderful 
and wonderfully singular, that, no merits of his own righteous- 
ness having preceded, he should thus become Son of God from 
the beginning in which he began to be man, that he himself 
(the man Christ) and the Word might be one person ’ (de Cor- 
reptione et Gratia, 30). 

Augustine seems never to have reached a thor- 
. . ' ’ . ’ . ■ ■ r- • ' ,logy. 

M ■ ■ ■ : . j . , . 

necessary to man’s redemption, conceiving it pos- 
sible that God might have chosen another way. 
The body of Christ he ■■ ■ ,■ part of the 

Adamic mass, which w. • ■ • • . ■ « , a body by 

the act of assumption, conceived by Mary not by 
carnal concupiscence, but by spiritual faith (Dor- 
ner, Pe7's. of Christ, ii. i. 398). By the Incarnation 
our souls become Christ’s members, and the de'vil 
is vanquished by the same nature that he seduced. 
As in accordance with the Divine plan of redemp- 
tion Christ must needs purchase sin-cursed men 
with His own death, He assumed a liunian body 
with all human afiections and infirmities, including 
mortality, yet without concupiscence. In assuming 
human nature He cleansed it. ‘ He became man 
in order that He might make us gods.’ Yet He 
did not renounce the ‘ form of God,’ but continued 
with the Father in heaven, while Jesus was so- 
journing upon earth. His emptying was merely 
an occuJtation. Like St. Paul, Augustine laid the 
utmost stress on the humiliation involved in the 
Incarnation, the human life, and the obedience 
even unto death ; and yet lie insisted tliat the 
Divine nature as being absolutely immutable could 
only join sympathetically with the human in 
psychical and physical suffering. The atoning 
work of Christ he thought of as redemption from 
the power of the devil — who had taken up his abode 
in human souls deserted by God because of sin, and 
who \vas conceived of as having a sort of vested 
right in them— quite as much as reconciliation to 
God. By rccf-ivin^ the penalty of sin, and not 
taking upcj!! the fault {culpa). He blotted 

out both penalty and fault for us. Christ’s death 
jiossessed atoning power because of His virgin birth, 
spotless righteousness, and voluntary obedience to 
(rod. The temporal death of Christ frees believers 
from eternal death. 

Side by side with Augustine’s inagiiifxing of 
Christ went his di^osition to exalt the Church and 
its sacraments. He supposed that the benefits 
wrought for man through the Incarnation and 
sufferings of Christ become available for man only * 

through the medium of the sacraments of which 
the Church is the sole dispenser. 

2, Gregory the Great was not an oxiginal thinker 
on Christological questions. ^ He went far beyond 
Augustine in his ecclesiasticism and sacramental- 
ism, and while professing to he a devout follower 
of Augustine, greatly enervated his doctrines in 
reproducing them. In his teaching regarding ihe 
atoning work of Christ he laid moi'c stress than 
did Augustine on the rightful power ^ of the devil 
over mankind, and the ransom paid him by Christ 
in His death. The God-man, virgin-horn and with- 
out ■ ■■ he regarded as both a mediator 

between uoa ana man, and an example for us. 

The atoning work of Christ does not avail for 
human salvation unless man fills up by a life of 
humility and suffering that which remained of the 
sufterings of Christ. ‘ He who strives to he re- 
deemed and to rule with Him must be crucified.’ 

‘ Without intermission ' T.’ ' ■■■ - T- ; 

for us, in that without ce . ' ^ i ! . - ' ! . 1 ‘ 

carnation on our behalf ; since His incarnation is an oblation 
for our cleansing : and when Ho showed Himself as man, by 
intervening. He washed away the faults of man. And by the 
mystery of His humanity He 1 1 ■ i " ■ ” ■ ■:** because 

these faults also which He < ■ ■ i. ■ ■■ .' (Moral. 

i. 24). 

He laid much stress upon the constant interces- 
sion of Christ J hut this was supposed to be mediated 
by angels, saints, alms, masses, and by other forms 
of meritorious works. In fact, he was so over- 
mastered by the efficacy of sacramental forms and 
the continuous sacrifice, that he regarded the deatli 
of Christ as not absolutely necessary for man’s 
redemption. God who created us miglit have de- 
livered us from the consequences of sin without the 
death of Christ. He thought of the death of Christ 
as an exhibition of the Divine love, and as an 
example wherewith to teach us not to fear the 
misfortunes and sufferings of this world, hut rather 
to avoid earthly good fortune. His sacrificial view 
of the Lord’s Supper, with its sacerdotal accom- 
p,nihiu-ni g»',^}iil\ c Mcrvated his '-'.ofthe 

INtm)!! of ( Isii-! «)!!•! ii ' historical significance. In 
this rite the sufiering of Christ is repeated con- 
tinuously for our reconciliation, ‘ the whole Christ 
being in each portion ’ of the consecrated elements. 

In the words of Harnack : 

‘Christ as a person is forgotten. He is u kivul litle in dog- 
matics . . but the fundaiiicmal <|iio-lioii"i of sahauou are 

not answered in relation to him, aiui in lile ilie baptiised person 
has to avail himself of “ means ” which exist i)artly side by side 
with him (Christ), p.niU wiihoGi him, or only bear his badge' 
{Cogmetigesch. iii. ■.-'I' i. ling. ir. v. 271]), 

Fear and hope take the place of faith and love ; 
fear of punishment takes the place of nqumLance 
for sin. Thus the mediiBval type of ascetical piety 
was fully established (cf . IT. , • y, , ■ k c. ). 

3. A vigorously led i a , movement in 

Spain during the later x - . ' ■ ■ 8th century, 

j'ndml.ly infiin-iu-nl by Saracen thought, led Alcuin, 
supported by * and the Council of 

Frankfurt (794;, ■■ as the H 

teaching of the Frankish Church, in • - • . | - i : i. . u : . > 
the Nestorian doctrine, alleged to be involved in 
the Adqptianism of bishops Elii)andus of Toledo 
and Felix of Urgel, a doctrine scarcely distinguish- 
able from Eutychianism. Alcuin insisted that 
Christ is not ‘ man,’ hut the ‘ God-mau ’ ; that He is 
not ‘ in everything like us apart from sin,’ but in 
many things.’ He taught that in the union of the 
Divine and the human the human i)crsonality was 
blotted out {dcUri) or consumed {cmtsnm.l) ijy the 
Divine, and that the Divine personality took tlie 
place of thecle-l royou htiiiiun pcM'-oiiulisy. ‘ In the 
assumpti<>ii of ilo-Ii by (hi-i ilic of man 

perished, not the nature’ (adv, 2. 12). 

Thus Adoptianism provoked a reaction in the 
Western Church against an extreme as well as 
against the natural and proper interpretation of 
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Uie (Iialc.ecloiiian Symbol; and while it did not 
lead to i 1 1 ' • H' M'. 1 1 ;i ( (■( ‘j li M Mcrof | '.i "t T'; ' \ ■ 1. id i • a i. 
it eaiiu* }-«■! iiejir irom VVestern 

( dirist,olojj;y the eoneeptiv)ii ot ilio real and coin- 
pleU^ humanity of Christ. 

It has been pointed out by Dorner, with admir- 
able insi^lit (II. i. 27011'.), tliat while Chiist con- 
t.imuMl to he rejj^ai'ded by the Creek Church as the 
n^yealed wisdom of Cod, and stress was laid upon 
His lu’ophetie office eini>loy(‘<l in the diffusion of 
c!’.I: ihirtimciii a- cinlxKrKMl in ihe ‘ orthodox faith,’ 
in ihe Latin (ihurch He was regarded during the 
iiHidiau'al time as lirst and foremost a King, Chris- 
tia,iuty wa,s regarded as a moans of securing power, 
and t he hiorarcliy was supposed to have been ap- 
pointed by Christ to occupy His place, rule in His 
virtually to su])ersede Him in personal 
iimicni. and to abolish any direct intercourse 
iuMv. Hill) and believers. No longer was per- 
sonal fellowship of the believer with Chr* •' 
of as the supi-iMiKi good or even as a i • ■! ;■ . 

Having huindcd llu*^ Church and endo^ ■ • ‘ ■ : 

plenary powers, Christ was no longer needed as a 
pm'sonal presence, and was deistically regarded, 
if a personal and highly ^ympjithelic supernatural 
was ilesidei’atcd, this was to be found in the Virgin 
Mary, who had already been exalted to almost 
Divine proportions. The Church came to be re- 
gardeil as tlie present living incarnation of Christ. 

■4. Next to iliat of VuLiU'.iiiK^ the most potent 
inffueiujc on medueval Chriscology in the West 
was that of the unknown writer (probably active 
dm iiig the later years of the 6th cent.) whose JSc- 
ch'.'iia.'illrttf. Jflrntrr/ii/j HeamnUj 
Naiii(% and Miffitkal Theology were credited to 
Dionysius the Areopa^ite, converted by St, Paul 
on the occasion of his visit to Athens. The writer 
was thoroughly imbued with the Neo-Platonic 
thought of Idotinus, Proclus, Jamblicus, etc., and 
wrought out a maguiliceut and highly Impre-i-^ive 
s(diome of Christian theosophy on a Neo- Iff atonic 
basis. The credit of these works was greatly en- 
hanced by thi- -iippo-i. iuii that they constituted 
t h(3 esoteric, i < 'ii. ■ 1 1 i i ; ^ n ; ihe Apostle Paul, which 
were too sjih'itnal and exalted for the people of his 
time. In Tfn' Dirinc Nanica (ii. 10) : 

‘The Hon is all in all and the head oi all things , . . , for He 
in the fnlnewH and cohosivenesa of all things, and He conserves 
and ilnnly hinda the parts by the wholeness, and He is neither 
]»art nor whole for lie is aliovo these, but both part and whole 
as having embraced all things ; for Ha is exalted above nature, 
and in antecedent to (ausatiou ; andJk i tr i-s 

lmperfe('t, and imperfect among the i • ■ '.i':.'!!-. .-i- l-i.njr 

•!■(■( ‘cl mid mhi'pcrfcci, mid ■ * ‘C '‘■■iiipir 

hon A\ nil them ;i.s ri'giinl*! ]»Tn'i*iioii ; .■.■nl II- i.»rn. i 

in ll\in';> liu Umg lorm as Uxe cu’eaior and originator of 
all loni), :ind wilhoiit form with respect to things that have 
received form as being aliove form.’ 

Much more is said by wa;. ’o* 

absolute transcendenco and 1 ■.■■■■) ■. 

of tlie Bon. 

This view of Christ and the world would seem 
to ]>reclude belief in a siieciihc Incarnation ; but the 
devotion of ])'<c,u<lo-l)i<)ny.iiu'i to the creed of the 
Church, and his smiso, of the reality of historical 
fnjn-diniiity Indd him hnc.k in some measure from 
.sloMM- 1 ioced ism. He maintained, therefore, that the 
Deity of Jesus in its exc.iicding goodness came even 
to our nature and truly a'-'^umed the substance of 
our flesh, so tliat the Most High God could be called 
man, the sui>er-esscntial essence thus shining forth 
out of humanity. He cojiimimic:. Himself to 
U8 without mixture or change, suffering no harm 
from His nnspo.akjiblo liumiliaiion. He was super- 
natural in our natural, super-essential in what be- 
longs to our essence, and He possessed in a unique 
manner all that is ours, of us, and above us. True 
to his pantheistic conception that God can be 
named with the namtis of all His creatures, pseudo- 
Bionysius asserts that He who is the author of 


man was truly man as to His entire nature. Yet 
He was not merely man, and not merely super- 
essential in relation to man ; but He is actually 
man above men and according to men, ox, in other 
words, He is the archetypal man of whom all indi- 
vidual men are the unreal copies. In a sujierhuman 
manner He performed human acts. He was a man 
humanly born, but man above man ; and inasmucli 
as in Him God had become man, He developed a 
Divine-human _ energy {Ep. ad Gamin, iv.). The 
li-.-ii-’u -b:- found it practically impossible to 

.::'i . ■)> [i i-i the Universe for the God -man 
Jesus Christ, thus vaguely and Docetically con- 
ceived (Dorner). To assign Him a place in the 
earthly sphere would be degrading ; to place Him 
in ^ the heavenly order would involve Docetism. 
Without being quite willing to do so, he virtually 
i*i‘li:)«iui-lu-d the historical Christ, retaining only 
the eternal. These writings figured largely in the 
riiri-loiogical controversies in ilie La-i during the 
7lh and ^l!i i enturies. 

5, Maximus the Confessor (d. 662), though a 

staunch advocate of Dyothelitism, taught a form 
of iiix-rG-::) derived largely from the pseudo- 
Dionysius. Banished by the Eastern Emperor 
because of his ■ ■ . ' . ’ ‘ -msition to Mono- 

thelitism, he i ■■ ■ scene of his later 

activities, and ■ ■ ground diffused 

throughout the VV estern uiiurcii the pseudo-Diony- 
sian my'^ticisul. He regarded the pseudo-Dionysius 
as the holy rcvcaler of Divine mysteries, as the 
‘all-holy,’ the ‘great saint,’ the ‘ God-revealer,’ 
and he had no doubt as to his identity with St. 
Paul’s Athenian convex . \b- - ‘ « - n. ■ ■!h the 

\ Maximus i.J’- i::i«- ■■i" and 

Dm«m‘; i.- inceptions. 

The fulness of the Godhead which was in Christ by nature 
is in C' "i . i grace, as far as their nature ‘ 1 ’ " 

receiv', „ .. ^1 a on account of his love to God ■ i. 

for God ; ■ .• • ■'ove to man he becomes man for man. 

Christ is . , . ■ of His own will mystically born, 

for He is made flesh in and through the redeemed. The Logos 
became the Son of Man in order that He might make men gods 
and sons of God. 

The Incarnation can hardly be said to have been 
regarded by Maximus as more than a llu-dj l:m \ . 
and it was by no means limited to Jesu*. lx the 
latter participates in the Divine more fully than 
other men, it is only because His nature laid hold 
of it more fully (cf. Dorner, ll. i. 228ff.). The 
heterogeneous mixt:)'-- p - ■.■’■»D^i-^ ■!■ ■■ Neo- 
Platonic mysticism .:! I ■!!> - . I, ■'».:> V : l\M-bhelit- 

ism in Maximus opt m ■) -v i ['■ b ' West 

as well as in the East for the influence of the 
former. 

6. That the influence of the \!o<»prgilo r.r.d of 
Maximus was brought mightily hcjii nq-cri the 
orthodoxy of the East ifs manifest in the Eountam 
of Knowledge of John of Damascus (d. about 754), 
who yet ii'i<oinprorni=incly maintained the per- 

; sistence of two wills in the Person of Christ (Christ 
unitedly willing in coirt^-ptmrlonoe with each of the 
two natures), and the rvc(‘dom of His human will. 
The pseudo - Dionysian formula, ‘ Divine - human 
energy,’ he understood to imply a Divine and a 
liuman activity each permanently differentiated 
from the other ; yet he was at great pains to show 
the unity of the two natures (cf. Dornei-, ii. i. 210). 
The permeation of the human nature by the Divine 
involved in Ills conception the deification of the 
human. He illustrates the relation of the Divine 
and the human in Ciirist by the permeation of 
iron by heat. The human intellect of Christ, by 
virtue of this ]>ermoation. participated in the all- 
comprehending Divine knowledge from the begin- 
ning. He takes a Docetic view of the NT repre- 
sentation that Jesus grew in wisdom and favour. 
So also he regards Docetically the prayers of Christ. 
God constituting the personality in Christ, there 
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was no occasion for prayer except to furnish an 
example to us and to do honour to God. ^ Yet he 
was very far from accepting the Eutychian idea 
that Divine attributes were communicated to the 
human nature. While the iiesh became the flesh 
of the Word, and the soul of Jesus the soul of the 
Word, the human nature remained unaltered in 
essence. Solely on the ground of the fellowshix^ of 
the Divine and the human was the flesh of the 
Lord enriched by the Divine activities. It is evi- 
dent tliat this great thinker, whose Fo^intain of 
KnoLoUdgc is still normative in the Greek Church, 
failed to gain a ]h rfci lly consistent view of the re- 
lations of the I Ms i no anVi the human in the Person 
of Christ. 

7. The views of the pseudo - Dionysius and 

Maximus reappeared among the monks of Mount 
Atlios about the middle of the 14th cent. (Hesy- 
chasts, Quietists), and occasioned the Hesychastic 
controversy, the chief opponents being the leaders 
of the party that was promoting union with the 
Latin Church. The cause of ’ ^ • ,vas 

ably defended by Nicolaus ■ ■ , . of 

Thessalonica, and by M ‘ T ■ ■ ' . ‘ 

bishop of Ephesus. The ' ' 

is hi.lily ir,‘ii!--<3ndental. He regarded Christ as 
till- !v>.'hig-|-l!ic-‘ of those human yearnings that 
are directed towards the highest good, as the 
luxuriant pasture of the thoughts, as the eternal 
good incorporated with time. Although he held 
fast to the Chalcedonian doctrine of two natures 
and two wills, he yet regarded the Word as snper- 
essential even in the Incarnation, and'’ ’ -..s i . i*' v 
of Christ as Mipc-liuiiujM and deific i 
like substancf ni:ii ii". ' The sacraments ot the 
Church he regarded as the channels through which 
life streams forth from Christ to us. Baptism 
represents the generation in us of the new Christ- 
life. E\cr\ (hing ]‘Oi(einLiig to m!Hfl< ^jilvation was 
accoinxilLlicJ ts i hcvicnLliiMiid rc-'iiiToct ion of Christ. 
Baj^tism simjply transfms the saving efficacy to the 
individual- The purification of human nature ac- 
complished in the Incarnation in Christ is accom- 
plished in the individual Christian by his partaking 
of the Divine-human nature j^resent in the Euchar- 
ist. \pi'r"''ri<! . g «^’“i-ist in this feast, we enter 
into a .ci with God and Christ ; and 

as Christ’s humanity became deified in the Incarna- 
tion, so do believers by x>artaking of Him. 

8. In the West, John Scotus Erigena (d. about 

880) translated, u: ^ ' * ' ■ . ■ - " ^liarles the 

Bald, the pseudo- ' . * ; which, as 

well as by the writings of Maximus, he had been 
profoundly influenced. Through him the Neo- 
platonic mysticism was transplanted to the West, 
and came to exert a marked influence on later 
Christologi(;al thought. His teachings were even 
more openly x)aniheistic than those of his Oriental 
masters, and his denial of the reality of derived 
existence and his thoroughgoing Docetism make 
it extremely difficult to interpret much of the 
language in which he strives to give a certain 
value to the historical facts of redemption. While 
asserting that Christ toifli n])on Him the form of 
a servant and human lunuro in its entirety, he 
shows at once how little his language accords 
with common -sense usage by saying that the 
human nature that the Word assumed contains in 
itself the entire visible and invisible creation. 
Christ’s mission was to call back effects into causes, 
and thus to prevent causalii;^' itself from perishing. 
Thus in assuming and renovating human nature 
He renovated the whole of the creation visible and 
invisible. In assuming and renovating human 
nature thus Avith its universal contents, Christ 
raised it in Himself above all that is visible, and 
converted it into His Deity. He saved the entire 
human nature which He entirely assumed entirely 


in itself and entirely in the entire race. Entire 
humanity is exalted in Him and sits at_ the right 
hand of God, having become God in Hhn. It is 
manifest that such concexjtions of incarnation leave 
no place for » ■ . ■ ’ ’■ ws of sin or redem]>tu)u.^ 

By his seem: ■■ ■ ■■ ■ of the historical 

Christ he can have meant only to set forth belief 
in a ihc<'i«hai»y which had the effect of furthcrnig 
and iVici/iiaiin;; the rise of men above theoiihanies 
to the \ " (cf. Dorner, n. ii. 294 ff.), 

9. A cA ;.ng--lii-:il tyy}e of mystical 

Christology is found in tli<' i-iiini;'' of Hugo of 
St. Victor (d. 1114) and Richard of St. Victor 
(d. 1173). In them the theosophy of F I ■ ■ . . 

transformed into ecstatic oiijoynient c *■■.!! . 

self. They were unable to flntl satisfaction in the 
Church doctrine of the transubstantiatiou of the 
bread and the Avine into the body and the blood of 
Clirist as the form in Avhich Christ may he enjoyed, 
hut yearned for a spiritual union Avith Christ, the 
transubstantiation of the believer by an^ eestatie 
exaltation into a mystical union with Christ. The 
Christology of Hugo and Richard was clearly that 
of the pseudo-Dionyshis and of Erigcna ; but with 
them tlie Incarnation was conceived of more dis- 
tinctly as a historical fact, and the ecstatic union 
of the believer with Christ did not so clearly in- 
volve loss of individual consciousness and virtual 
absorption- 

10 . The x)antlieistic features of the teaching of 
Erigena found their most extreme development in 
Amalric of Bena (d. 1204), who identified God Avith 
the world and with man. Yet he did not wholly 
ignore the historical, and maintained that Gotl 
revealed Himself as Pather in Abraham, as Sou in 
Mary, and as Holy Spirit daily in us. He declared 
that we are the natural members of Christ, because 
the identical soul of Christ dwells in all good men. 
Spiritual exaltation from Christ dAvelling in us 
emancipates us from all moral obligation, and 
makes sins of the flesh a matter of indifierence. 

11. Abrr ^.!•«•fl•!l!'^”y ]fliilo>o])hi('nl Imt scarcely 

less Jf- i* I si* Christology of the NT and 

to true religion Avas the mysticism of Master Eck- 
hart (d. c, 1327). He refused to recognize any 
distinction between man and God, in nature or in 
persons. All creatures he regarded as a '})uro 
nothing.’ Every believer is God’s only-begotten 
son in the same sense izi Avhich this is true of 
Christ. ‘Whatever God the Father has given to 
His only-begotten Son in human nature, Tie has 
given Avholly to me. Here I excex>t nothing, 
neither union nor sanctity.’ ‘ Whatever the. 
Sacred Scripture says concerning Christ is also 
absolutely true of every good man.’ Eternal 
generation ^plies to every good man as fully as 
to Christ. In fact, man as well as God may be 
said to have created the heaven and the earth, and 
to have generated the eternal Word. 

12. In John Tauler (d. 1361) we have a highly 
Neo-Platonic mode of thought combined with tlie 
most devout and heartfelt recognition of the In- 
carnation and the propibiatory suflerings of Christ 
as absolutely necessary for our salvation. Christ’s 
being is cause, essence, and beginning in relation 
to all things. He is the life of the living, the 
resurrection of the dead, the restorer of the de- 
formed and disordered who have corrupted and 
spoiled themselves by sin, the bc^giimiiig of all 
light, the illumination of all those w1k> ml' illumi- 
nated, the revealer of obscurity according to what 
it is proper for us to know, and the beginning of 
all beginning. His being is inconceivable and 
uTi'speakable, and without names. In becoming 
flesh and making atonement for the guilt of 
humanity He is its Redeemer. The Holy Spirit 
took of the most pure blood of the Aurginal heart 
of Mary, which Avas glowing with the powerful 
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flame of love, and created of it a perfectly pure 
little body with all its members, and a pure clean 
soul, and united these together. This soul and 
body, the Person of the Son of God, who is the 
eternal Word and the reflexion of the Father’s 
glory, from genuine love and mercy, for the sake 
of our blessedness, took upon Himself and united 
with llimself into the unity of the Person. Thus 
the Word became llesh and dwelt with us. The 
hmujiniLy of Christ he regardt'-i m- even in the 
humirmtion permeated by ihc l.)i\iiie, and sharing 
in the possession and use of the Divine attributes. 
The same was true even when He suffered and 
died on the cross. Aecoz'ding to its lower powers 
Christ’s soul was subject to needs. From this point 
of vimv he could say that not a drop of His Deity 
came for one moment to the help of His poor 
agonizing humanity in all its needs and in its un- 
speakahle sufferings. Tauler is never weary of 
emplnisiziiig the importance of the death of Christ, 
lie speaks of the whole human race as fallen into 
eternal death and the eternal wrath of God, with 
tfhe loss of the Holy Spirit, the Comforter. Christ 
broke tbe bands of eternal death in His death on 
the cross, and made a complete peace and recon- 
ciliation between man and the Mf-.iwnlx Father. 
This reconciliation is conlirmed «\ , I:*,- g'h'i of the 
Holy Sfzirit. The suherings and death of Christ 
ho regarded as an eq^uivalent for man’s guilt, as a 
fulhlUng of the Law which we were under obliga- 
tion to fullil, in that He suifered in our place and 
on our behalf. Tauler dwelt with great persistence 
and with remarkable pathos on the details of the 
aullbrings of Christ and His infinite love for the 
souls of men. It will not be practicable to give 
here any farther phases of mystical Christological 
thought. 

13. Scholastic Christology next demands atten- 
tion. Anselm of Canterbury (d. 1109), in some 
respects the most important of the mediaeval 
th(',ologianK4, wrought out no new theory of the 
Person of Christ; but his satisfaction theory of 
the Atonement, involving the abandonment of the 
Miiipo-«hioji that the death of Christ was a ransom 
paid lo ilm devil, and basing ihe nece'«siiy of the 
ui lIk^ God-man on the inliniK; \\<uglii of sin 
and its infinite offence to the honour of God, was 
an important contribution to soteriology. Satis- 
faction to the Divine majesty could not be made 
by man, slicing that he is liiiite, or by the Son of 
(hxl alone, -cchi/ P.sjit He owed no satisfaction; 
but it musi lu iii.ide by the God-man. While 
!.<■: pci naihig ili<; Azigustmian modes of thought 
a- iId‘\ 1 1 ad Ih-cis modified by Gregory the Great, 
Alcuin, etc., Anselm was also greatly influenced 
by the Noo-Platonhi scini-panUieif^rn of Erigena. 
In opposition to the triLheir-in of Ko^colliniis, which 
seemed to him to re({uirc the Incarnation of Father, 
Son, and Spirit, and not of the Son alone, as the 
means of man’s redemption, he insisted that it was 
iiMpo-dblc for Father and Spirit to become man. 
'riic Ti»ca,rnau<»n merely accomplished the union of 
the Divine and human iieivoualitios, and not the 
union of the Divine and Iniin; ■: :ia; ^ T- 
Divine Person became man and t. ■: o*;*' P--:- 
with the humanity assumed, but not the nature. 
There was no transformation of Deity into hu- 
manity or of humanity into Deity. Not the 
Divine natuire but tlui Person of the Son became 
man. If the Divine Person alone and not the 
Divine nature took part in the Incarnation, it is 
plain that we cannot speak of the three Persons 
tiaving become man in Christ, unless we hmd that 
several persons could become one person (Dorner, 
n. i. p. 442 ff.). Anselm as a Realist insisted that 
in the Tncarmition the Logos united Himself not 
with an indivhlual man, but with impersonal 
humanity, in this opposing the Nominalists, who 


insisted that the humanity of Christ was individual 

SiiX ' " ■ . 

: ■ /G.Ciard (d. 1142) was essentially Sahellian in 
his doctrine of the Trinity, and insisted that, being 
unchangeable, God could not have become some- 
thing which He was not eternally. He rejected 
such expressions as ‘God is man,’ ‘Man became 
God.’ He affirmed ‘ God did not become anything 
in and^ through the Incarnation.’ He preferred 
to say^ in effect, ‘ in the man Jesus, God worked ’ ; 
that ‘in Jesus the wisdom of God revealed itself, 
in order to lead men to salvation by doctrine 
and example’ {Theologia Christiana^ iv. 13). This 
thought he is never weary of iterating and en- 
forcing, that whatever our Lord did in the flesh 
was for our instruction by way of example. This 
includes His walk, His death, and His resurrection. 
He regarded Incarnation in the proper sense of the 
term as unthinkable and impossible, because of his 
conception of the omnipresence and the unchange- 
ableness of God. 

15. Peter Lombard (d. 1160), in his Sentences^ 
which became the text-book of medigeval schol- 
asticism and thus exerted a monlding influence 
upon later scholastic thought, asked and sought 
to answer nearly every conceivable question re- 
spticling Christ. His great master was John of 
Djnufi>cii5> ; but he was well acquainted with Augus- 
tinian thought, and no doubt with the works of 
Anselm and Abelard. He was also somewhat 
familiar with Neo- Platonic modes of thought 
without being overmastered by them. He sees 
no reason why Father or Holy Spirit might not 
have become incarnate, but finds esp- • * d 
priateness in the fact that He who •■'»!! «. i ■ 
world should deliver it, that He who proceeded 
from another rather than He who is self-existent 
should be sent on the mission. of redemption. It 
would have been less fitting for Him who is 
Father in heaven to become Son in the sphere of 
revelation.' The human nature that the Son as- 
sumed comprised body and soul, the substance of 
humanity. This humcnif \ . v Inch was impersonal, 
was free from any -tain or -in ; yet, because He so 
willed, the liability to puni'-luiient which clung to 
; humanity in general remained. Though as re- 
' gards ms flesh He descended from Adam and 
, Abraham, He did not sin in Adam, there being no 
: concupiscence in His conception. The question 
i then arises, whether the Personality or the nature of 
the Son assumed humanity. As he felt the neces- 
sity of maintaining that the Son, as •'hi ingr.i-hrd 
from the Father and the Spirit, became ■mci.i iu.u , 
and as nature is what the Persons of the Godhead 
have in common, while pt i -GjinhlA' connotes the 
distinctions in the Godhe.i*!, lie ••oul-i only answer 
that the Personality and not the nature of the Son 
assumed humanity (against Augustine). But he 
seems to have held that in and through the Son 
the Divine nature as such united itself with, and 
appropriated to itself, humanity. Yet, in agree- 
ment with John of Damascus and the Antiochene 
theologians of the 4th cent., he thought it advis- 
able to avoid the ‘ ilie Di^in(‘ niilnie 

became flesh.’ In inn her iiFcii—hig ilio ‘'ignili- 
cance of the Incarmirion, li(‘ rejcci- the Liirv •;!iijni 
and the Nestorian \iev-- oi ibe of 

and human in the Person of Christ. He denies 
that out of the two natures was formed a single 
compound nature. The Word of God, on the con- 
trary, was simply clothed with body and soul as 
with a garment, in order that He might a^ear in 
a form accommodated to human vision. Thus he 
virtually denied the reality of the union, and re- 
duced to a mere theophany the Incarnation of the 
Son. The humanity being regarded as a non- 
essential, accidental feature of the Son of God, its 
end and aim was solely that of manifestation, and 
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God might for this purpose have used some other 
means for helping man than that of Incarnation. 
IT - it-;; Christ’s mediatorial work as accom- 
p ■ ■ - I ! -3 11! humanity alone, the Divine nature 
remaining apart by itself. We are reconciled 
with the Son as with the Father and the Spirit. 
The entire Trinity blots out our sins through 
the mediation of the humanity of Christ. The 
work of atonement is accomplished chiefly, if not 
exclusively, by Christ in His humanity setting 
forth by His sufferings the fact of God’s recon- 
ciliation, and by thus awakening in men love for 
God and a desire to follow Christ’s example of 
love to God and self-sacrifice for men. In some 
i>assages he seems virtually to deny that God be- 
came objectively a man in Christ, and to maintain 
that the humanity of God was a purely subjective 
'■O'!' ■, I li -'i of the human mind. Moreover, recon- 
i'Ci 'A as not really effected by Christ, but God 
intended that His life and death should be re- 
garded as propitiatory. Hi ’* ■. 

to the humanity of Christ . . ! 

of the growth of Christ in grace and wisdom. 
Peter Lombard’s denial that God became anything 
through the Incarnation which He was not before, 
involves the doctrine more fully wrought out by 
his successors and known in the history of doc- 
trines as Nihilianism. This conclusion had already 
been reached by Abelard (see above) ; but the 
general orthodoxy of Peter Lombard gave it in- 
creased imx3ortance. 

16. Gerhoh of Reichersberg (d. 1169) protested 
most earnestly against the Nestorianism or Nihil- 
ianism involved in the teachings of Abelard and 
Peter Lombard, and maintained that ‘ the man 
born of the virgin mother is in truth also to be 
called the Most High, not only in the nature of the 
Word always most high, but also in His human 
nature that has been exalted even to the point of 
sitting with God the Father.’ He claimed for the 
humanity of Christ ‘ the same glory, omnipotence, 
omnisapience, omnivirtue, omnimaj esty, which be- 
long to the Most High Father,’ and held that ‘the 
man in Christ is to be adored with worship ’ in the 
highest sense. ‘ Christ who is everywhere, accord- 
ing as He wills, cannot be shut up in a xdace, how- 
ever beautiful or desirable.’ The body of Chri-t 
‘ so grew, became so dilated, that it filled the whole 
world.’ Again he speaks of Christ’s body as ‘a 
spiritual body that has overstepped every limita- 
tion of time and space.’ Thus we see in this Ger- 
man theologian a strong reaction against French 
Nominalism towards the Realism of Eutychianism 
and Neo-Platonism, which was to go to the utmost 
extreme in German Mysticism (see above) and to 
be perpetuated in Lutheranism. 

17. Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274) built upon the 

foundations of Ms Schol-^ ' v-, dcr and was 

much influenced in Ms « i !■'. ■■ ■ i ■ \ : i_\ . I works of 
J olm of Damascus and the pseudo - Dionysius. 
Like most of the mediseval theologians, he denied 
the necessity of Incarnation apart from human 
sin ; yet he guarded carefully against representing 
it as a mere accident as regards God, a mere 
assumption of flesh by God as a garment. He 
insisted upon a personal union of God with hu- 
manity ; and yet denied that ‘ the Divine Person 
so assumed one human nature that it could not 
assume another. ’ ‘ That which is uncreated cannot 
be comprehended by a created thing.’ While he 
opposed the Nihilianism of Abelard and Peter 
Lombard, he yet minimized the part taken by the 
Divine essence in the Incarnation. Like most of 
his mediaeval predecessors, he denied the person- 
ality of the humanity in Christ. Personality it 
found in the Logos as a distinction Divinely con- 
ferred. Like Peter Lombard also, he maintained 
that not the Divine nature (which would involve 


Father and Spirit as well as Son), but only the 
Divine Person of the Son, became in any sense 
united with humanity in tlie_ Incarnation. This 
union bestowed uj^on luiiuanity nothing of the 
Divine nature, but only such created graces as 
humanity was able to appropriiite. ‘The soul of 
Christ is a creature, having finite ^ ' This 

creatnrely gTace was bestowed in ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ . , the 

moment of incaimation in such ■!.■:: ■ its 

increase is inconceivable. Christ’s lcii<i\\hGge did 
not embrace the Divine knowledge, it htiiiig * im- 
I)ossible for any creature to comprehend the Divine 
essence.’ Whatever has been, is, or will be, was 
within the sphere of the comxireliension of Christ’s 
soul in the Word ; but not the knowledge of the 
possible, involving a knowledge of the Divine 
essence. Tims even the time of the Divine judg- 
ment which Christ professed not to know lie really 
knew, but was ignorant of only in relation to 
others. Thomas also denied omnipotence to the 
soul of Christ on the same ground. Only as the 
instrument of Deity could the human soul exert 
superhuman influence. He maintained that in 
Christ there were two wills, a Divine, which was 
the active cause of all He did, and a human, which 
was purely instrumental. In the human will he 
distinguished between the sensuous [sansitiva] will 
and the rational will, the former sometimes willing 
things other than God willed, but not contrary 
■ 'e latter co-oiicraiiiig and harmonizing 
ith the will of the Word. Yet, while 
I i ■ . will was free, Christ did not have the 

power to decide for Himself, but was determined 
by God. Like Peter Lombard, Thomas ascribed 
Christ’s mediatorial function to His humanity and 
not to His Deity. He agreed with most of his i^re- 
decessors in denying the necessity of the Incarna- 
tion and suffering of the Son for man’s salvation, 
nudniufiiiMg that Avithout injustice God might 
i I Jill- rreel\ pardoned human sin. Yet he recog- 
nized the propriety of the plan of redemption 
actually adopted. The very least degree of suffer- 
ing on the part of the God-man would have suf- 
ficed. ^ He finds -I in reconciling Christ’s 
•■•I . V ;'h His Messed fruition, and reaches 

that the higher aspect (the essence) 

of His soul continued in perfect fruition while the 
lower suftered. It is evident that this great 
thinker, Avliile rejecting Eutychianism, Nestorian- 
ism, and Adoptianism, failed to reach a self-con- 
sistent view of the relation of the Divine and the 
human in the Person of Christ. 

18 . We must conclude our survey of Scholastic 
Christology with some account of the contribution 
of John Duns Scotus (d. 1308). Although Scotus 
differed in many respects from Thomas, and gave 
Ms name to a party aiil.-igoui-lie to the latter 
(Scotists versus Thoniists), in Christology he was 
content for the most part to follow in the path 
that had been so well beaten by Thomas ana his 
predecessors. Like these, he maintained that 
the union of the Divine and the human was only 
a relation so far as the Divine was concerned, 
and that for the Divine to become anything that 
was not eternal is inconceivable. More than 
Thomas he laid stress on the relative independ- 
ence and separateness of the human in Christ. 
Independence 111 ' n-iijinb-d ns indisx:>eiisablc to per- 
sonality. He - 11 1 •!•()'« II i!i<i; the human nature of 
Christ was su'-ii jiia: i. -Aould have attained to 
1 'Or-O'i;,! ! I y n ] '.-i i : from the Word ; yet a personality 
cli'pciidcnt <m (Md, and not, like the Divine, incom- 
111 union file. ^ ^lore than Thomas also he kept clear 
of Adoptianism, and guarded against representing 
Christ'.s liuinanity as a selfless husk (Dorner). He 
regards Christ’s humanity by vix'tue of Divine pre- 
destination and grace as exalted to a dignity not 
possessed by nature. Scotus had an exalted idea 
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of human nature as such, and attributed to it a 
capacity for the Divine that enabled it through 
tin; Word^ to gain an intuitive view of creation 
■!.! \ be said to be inhnite in its scope. In the 
the inhnite ethical -U'CO]dibilLt\- of 
the human soul was lilled by tlie inliidie (rod. 

did not rt'gard the humanity nier(‘ly passive 
and instrumental. In ioining ‘it>-ell w i i h‘ the will 
of the Son that was seeking union with humanity, 
tlie human will of Jesus was not passive, but being 
wrought upon by the Divine it determined itself 
to increasing to the Divine. He 

attributes to t !■■ ■ ^ of Christ growth in 

knowledge and volibion, and sullering of soul and 
body. He regards as miraculous and inexplicable 
the fact that the Divine natiire did not swallow 
up the human so as prjici ic.-illy to annihilate it, 
hut rather caused it lo ii- true humanity. 

The necessity of supposing the Innuaniiv of Christ 
active in the Incarnation, doubtless had to do with 
the stress that Bcotus laid on the immaculate con- 
(icption of Mary in whom this activity could be 
assumed. In s<-i,n- i-.- po-,- i»ri- r.d\anced be- 
yond any of the 'cm;, . iu in his efforts 

to solve* the myn-'i ! «■ l!w-!‘i!,i. i..i!. 

19. The Christology '' ' ■ T-. ; ■ .I sects of 

the medueval time '('‘. II ‘nricians, 

Aruoldists, Waldonses, Tahorites, Lollards, and 
Boiiemian Brethren) may he characterized in 
general as naively Biblical, and accordant with 
that of the orthodox teachers of the 2iid and 3rd 
ccjnturies. Miudi of the meduBval Evangelical 
Christology, as well as much of the Anabaplir't 
Christology that was its outgrowth, savoured 
sti'ongly of Adopli.-iui'^m. This was no doubt due 
in part to the v LJe-'^pread inliuence of the Paul- 
icians, who were trauspoi led in huge numlxirsfrom 
Armenia to Bulgaria by i lie Lc-ku’ii I'mpire during 
the early Middle Ages. All the Evangelical -ects 
of that era laid theutmu-i -lu*'- ii'u .iionee to 
the precepts of Christ, e-p'-ei. b\ i 'a rnmii on the 
Mount, and on following 'in' Christ. 

While they kept the lunmmiiy of Christ constantly 
before them, they worslupped' Him as God, repudi- 
ating utterly all Mariolatry, and all worshyp of 
images, holy places, saints, martyrs, etc. They 
Beom not to have concerned themselves at all about 
the relations of the Divine and the human in the 
Person of Christ, but to have been content with 
ihr XT u‘]ir«;-ciujiiion > a- devout and 
-implo-niiiidvd w;iy. I. b i • J.-.t nearly all 

of them would have o-. ■ -d ■■ hesitation 

the HO -called Aposth ■ •■■■■■:, would have 
hesitated to accept the so-called Athanasian Creed. 
The impiisitors tuMpu-uily charge the Waldenses 
and rehited parties wiili dvnying the true Deity of 
Christ, although they had the profoiirKh-i rever- 
ence for Him and glji'll\ g.ur 'iieii Ii\ i-' lor Him. 
The Catharistic h-vj-, i.il'.o\h:g the Gnostics and 
Manichmans of the (Miiier liim-, denied the true 
Deity of Christ (regarding Him as one of many 
angelic beings or emanations), and the reality of 
His Im-arnation and suffering. 

Chiliastic views were wkhJy prevalent among 
the heretical offshoots of tbe Franci'^cans, Joacliini- 
ites, Olivists (followers of Peter Olivi), Tahorites, 
etc. 

20. The idolatrous disposition of the Greek and 
Roman Catholic Churches in the mediseval times 
created an insatiable demand for holy objects con- 
nected with the Person and the life of Christ 
(articles of clothing, fragments of the cross, etc.), 
and especially for portraits and statuettes pro- 
duced ih'om lire by coiilempoinric— or miraculously 
formed. In the Ea-i. iiion-, m- i hey existed at 
(lie beginning of the Middle Ages (close of the 
Iconoclastic CouLrovor.'^y), which had long before 
become conventionalized, furnished the models for 
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all Int'-**- lyouyi ■'■•i -. and little scope was given to 
the iii!J!gin.‘i ■ b»;! i>.' the artist or the •’ .■b-’'. 
of fraudulent antiquities. In the We- 
license was given to both. The Abgar picture (see 
Acgak), whether what j.iirp.i! (--d in the 4th cent, 
to be a contemporary p> >!■[!■;! i I, lied been preserved 
or not, was sure under the circumstances to re- 
appear in the mediaeval West, and it could hardly 
have been expected that one church would be 
allowed to enjoy a monopoly of an object at once 
so desirable and so easily made. There is no suffi- 
cient foundation for the story that the handker- 
chief-portrait remained in Edessa till 944, whence 
it was taken to Constantinople by Imperial order, 
and thence went to Italy in the 14th cent., pre- 
sumably in connexion with the Crusades. It is 
not likely that so perishable an article would have 
lasted for six centuries, to say nothing of the 
thousand years that have elapsed since its sup- 
posed removal from Edessa, and the ecclesiastics 
of the mediaeval time were so unscrupulous in pro- 
viding themselves with revenue - producing holy 
objects that no dependence can be placed on 
their accounts of their sources. It may safely be 
assumed that neither the Roman, the Genoese, 
nor the Parisian handkerchief - portrait is tliat 
which long abode in Edessa, and that all alike are 
of medioeval or later origin, ibongb the Genoese 
enjoys the honour of luuiiig bM-" i::i‘ ■ “ 

genuine by Pius IX. Even more •- !;. "• ii- 
ous and lacking in antiquity is the so* - called 
Veronica portrait, said to have been ti;in^f erred 
by Boniface vili., in 1297, from the IJo^piial oj 
the Holy Spirit to St. Peter’s in Rome. Tliose who 
have been vouchsafed a glimpse of the sacred ob- 
ject represent it as almost completely faded out. 
The legend is that a pious woman (according to 
some tlie woman cured of the issue of blood), 
moved with compassion for Jesus, as, bleeding and 
sweating, He was going to the cross, gave Him her 
head-cloth to wipe His face with, and that Jesus 
imprinted His features upon it and returned it to 
her as a token of love. The name Veronica was 
by some supposed to be the Latin equivalent of 
the name of tlie >voman ; but by others it is taken 
to mean ‘true image,’ as I*'*;"! 1 ' . 't might. 

The Roman Church has purely 

mythical woman as St. Veronica. The picture, 
according to copies made before it faded out, re- 
presents an oval bearded face with thin hair 
reaching to the temples, eyes closed, and a some- 
what agonized i • . T! ds inartistic picture 

became a model I'ur (oiri.-ggi" and other artists 
of the later Middle Ages. The stories about the 
sweat-cloth image, and pictures pur- 

porting to be the original, ‘i . ..m found place 
as early as the 7th or 8th cent . ; but those exhib- 
ited in the mediseval and later times were prob- 
ably of purely medifeval origin, and were no doubt 
freely produced as they were needed. Rome was 
not allowed to monopolize the ‘original’ Veronica 
portrait, Milan and Jaen having put forth rival 
claims. Many other pictures, equally Ir.-L*-:: bi 
authenticity and with similar claims to r.l \ . 
were produced and exhibited during i!io .^ll 
Ages, j»orri\M it - of the earlier time (4th cent, onward) 
being for ilie most part taken as models. The 
symbolical repre.-senlatiori of Christ as a fish was 
perpetuated from the earlier time. Christ as the 
Good Shepherd, with the face of a beardless youth, 
was a common form of representation during the 
Middle Ages, as earlier. It is the opinion of many 
that the artists of the Renaissance, while influenced 
to some extent by the older portraits, drew freely 
on pagan materials, using especially the earlier 
representations of ^sculapius to aid their imagin- 
.ations in depicting the ideal Christ. Crucifixes 
with agonized face and bleeding wounds were 
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freely used during the Middle Ages. It needs 
‘ -jaid that i ' r\ .-.1 and Cathar- 

: utterly i i;i' ■ <: use of pic- 

tures of Christ and crucifixes as idolatrous. — See 
Cheist in Art. 

Litbratueb. — ^W ritings of thei- *. ,i-' oidrioj'- j.n 

presented: works on the Histo:-. <-r I 

(German and English), Baur, Seeberg, Thomasius (ed. Seeberg), 
and Loofs ; Bach, Doginengesch. d. M.A., 1873-5 ; Schwane, 
Dogmengescli. d. mittler&n Zeit, 1882 ; Reuter, Gesch. d. 
‘ ‘ .'..^=“^5-7; Borner, Entwickelungsgesch. d. 

i. . • . ' . I . ■ tr.) ; works on Church 

History by K. Muller, ‘ ■ • ■ \ Neander, Schaff, and 

Hase;"art. on ‘ Christologie,’ ‘T*.-'. ' i" ; ’ and on theo- 
logians and systems concerned ■ • d in Hastings’ 

r ' ’*■ f: 'tgion and Ethics; Gottschick, ‘Studien 

I ‘ d. M.A.’ in Zeitsohr. f. 

\ , \\' I ; Bollinger, Beitr^e zur i. 

M.A.^lS9Q;DemfLe,ArcMvf,Ziit.-v.:.‘ ■' ■ V d., 

1885, and onward. ALBERT II S i 'i ^ 'A'l 

CHRIST IN REFORMATION THEOLOGY.— It 

is commonly said that the whole Christian Church 
has taken its doctrine of the Person of Christ from 
the Eastern Church, and simply adopted the defini- 
tions formulated at the Councils of Nicsea, Con- 
stantinople, and Chalcedon ; and further, that at 
the Reformation tlie Reformers contented them- 
selves with hrnshing away the “ ’ ■ refine- 

ments of the Scholastic divines of the Middle 
Ages, and accepted without change the conclusions 
come to in the Councils of the undivided Chnrch. 
Neither of these statements is strictly accurate. 
They have this basis of truth that hoth East and 
West accepted the same forms of sound words, 
M'lil icv.fi ...fii the Creeds and verbal definitions 
-.,•!( i ip- '■ i, •'/ the (Ecumenical Councils down to 
that of Chalcedon, but they do not take into 
a^jcount the fact that verbal statements may cover 
a great deal of divergence in intellectual views — 
a divergence which in the present case was not 
merely in intellectual coric<jpti<)n, but represented 
fr. !iit‘n(.i'’ly distinct types of Christian piety. 

T Wc-Jp’M Church owed very little to the 
Eastern, and had a Christology oi its own with 
a clearly marked history, from Tertullian to 
Augustine ; and its intellectual definitions corre- 
sponded ^ to a definite type of Christian piety. 
Athanasius and \ugUN|irio alike dw’ell on the 
mystery lying in i !ie union .pf the Divine and the 
human in the Person of Christ the God-man, and 
can express their thought in the same language ; 
hut for Athanasius the mystery lies in the union 
of two natures, while for Augustine the mystery 
lies in the Person. ‘ My Saviour,^ says Athanasius, 
‘must be the great (xod who made heaven and 
earth ; and He must unite the human and Divine 
natures Avhioh He possesses, in a union which for 
me is a mystery to be believed, but which my 
intelligence can never explain or penetrate.’ The 
Greek ^pe of piety fed itself on the mysterious 
union of natures ; tne Incarnation was the central 
thong] I in riiristianity, and salvation appeared 
hi ilip l>,':L(in Chnrch as a species of diffusion of 
the Incarnation : men were saved when they were 
absorbed in the Divine. Augustine felt as sti-ongly 
the need for a Saviour who was both God and 
man ; and, inheriting the theology tradition of 
the West, first established - by Tertullian and 
confirmed by Ambrose of Milan, he found a clue 
to a statement of the Person of Christ in the NT 
phrases, ‘ the form of Goef/ and ‘ the form of a 
servant,'^ and held that these two forms coexisted 
in the unity of the Person (see above, p. SSi®-). 
There was no mystery in the natures. They did 
not coalesce or blend or unite so far as the natures 
themselves were concerned. The Person possesses 
both these forms simultaneously ; the one and the 
same Person was at one and the same time in the 
form of God and in the form of a servant ; and in 
this unity of the Person lay the mystery. ‘ Filius 


Dei semper, filius hominis ex tempore, iamen umis 
Christus ex unitate persona^,. In ctclo erat (juando 
in terra loqnehatur. Sic erat lilins houunis in 
ccelo, quomodo films Dei erat in terra ; fili\is Dei 
in terra in suscepta came, filius hominis in eofio 
in unitate personm.’ All believei's feel this unity’- 
so very strongly that they instinctively create this 
unity of the Iverson for themselves. The unity 
exists in the heart of every Christian. The 
common Christian thought is that there is a Man 
in whom God dwells, and who is God. This is 
the mystery of the Person. ‘ Proprium illius 
hominis sacramentum est.’ 

It is evident that the piety which dwells on the 
mystery of the Person as opposed to the mystery 
of the union of the natures lias its attention 
directed to the personal saving acts rather than to 
the passive condition of incarnation, and sees its 
salvation worked out for it in the life, death, and 
I .ipfiin of the Divine Person, rather than in 
. ' ‘ ‘ . i i 1 .‘i I ' i nil of the Incarnation. Thus two types 
of Christian ’■i- "'.- the two differing 

intellectual i-.- the mystery lies 

in the Person of Christ, and each can accept the 
same verbal definitions. 

Luther and all the Reformers held the Western 
(oncepliou of the Person of Christ. For Luther 
jind for Cal\in the most venerated creed was the 
Western symbol which is called the Apostles’ 
Creed, which in its old Roman form can be traced 
back to the first half of the 2nd century. Luther 
and Calvin both placed it in their catechisms for 
children. Calvin declares that the whole of his 
Institntio is its exposition, and Luther always 
understood the Nicene and the Atlianasian Creed s 
to be explanations of the Apostles’ Creed. For 
Luther, as for \ . ■ . ' . -Tosus is a Man in whom 

God dwells, an . !■■ ■ 

Luther always declared that he accepted the doctrine, and 
nothing hut the doctrine, of the ancient Church on tiie Persoti 
of Christ. ‘No one can deny,’ he says, ‘ that wc hold, believe, 
sing, and confess all things ■ ■ • ,'l ■ ■■ ■ ■ '> > v' - *■ - 

Creed, that we make noth-;.-- • ■ ■ ’ ' . ■ r ■ .i! ■■ 

thereto, and in this way we belong to the old Church, an<l are 
one with it.’ The Schmalkald Articles and the Augnburg 
Confession begin with stating over again the doctrines of tiie 
Old. Catholic Church, founding on the Nicene Creed, and 
quoting Ambrose and Augustine; and Luther’s contention 
always was that, if the sophistry of the Schoolmen could bo 
cleared away, the old doctrines of the ancient Church would 
stand forth, in their original purity. When ho spoke of the 
Scholastic The--' ;--■■■ . : i ■ ^ ■ 1 i ‘ . 

to the word. I' • • .* ‘ m ■ i; :i " i - - ’ j i... . <1 

with the outsides of doctrines, and asked -uid i-olvcd pulni'sir 
able trivial questions, but also that the in.po-iug < dii'u-t* 
erected was hollow within, and had noiling lo do nun ilu- 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Tb si 1 that 

in the heart of the system there was, instead I > . i * c < d ■ vhoin 
Jesus had revealed, the abstract entity of pagan i^hilosophy, an 
unknown deity — lor God could never be revealed by uicta- 
physics. All this sophistry he swept away, and then declared 
that he stood on the ground occupied by the theologians of the 
ancient Church, uhosc faith was rooted in the triune Cod, uml 
in belief in Je&us Christ the Kevcalcr of God. Tin* old ilu ologv 
had nothing to do with Mariolatry or ^\ith suini-worship ; it 
revered the triune God and , Jesus Christ, His Son, llu* Sai-iour 
of mankind. ^Moreover, Luiher belicv'ccl and rigbtU bclievf<l, 
that for the T*'atVicrs of the ancient Church, the theological 
doctrines in, which they exprt-std (h< ir con<*( I'liot". .'nxmi (..kI 
and the Person of Christ wore no «li.nd iVuh.ula-, -lu vck tin- 
expression of a living Christian c\'p(ii< 'icc. hnibn- look il:.« 
wld d j" i \' d I'** i- ■ 'll ii\c agrun in ‘.n .'igr in ujctb :\, 

-. - •.*-■1 ■ i“.-l !(--l liiuir v'ialii\ :ni<l ii;ui «h-.rci:i-i :iird 

into mere dead doctrines on which the intellect could sharpen 
itself, but which were out of all relation to the practical 
religious life of men. That is to say, in other words, Luther 
gave to theology a religious interest, and this was a recovery of 
something which had been lost. Modiawal theology had little 
.'-cii'-c 07' rdiulon. Religiou-^ phenoi'icria, liki the appearance 
of Fraru'- j>nd ilie Ld-ie’K'c o< i i'o ' iJicthren,' were not 
la ecu iMio-crion- conyidoiaib'u bvii*' <)lo.r an-. The of 
Thomas Aquinas gives little insight into the deep and genuine 
ndijioii- •■xporicnce of :hi* writer, and gets no inspiration there. 
Thi oir-ir.-. or The Schoolmen were directed solely to the exposi- 
tion of the philosophical irnpUcations of tradil-onal doclrmi*^. ; 
they ignored the rehuion to actual n-ligious liu in the Church., 
apart from which theolog\’- become'- unreal. iTobalih- it re- 
quires a succession of religious geniuses lo mainiain ihe right 
connexion between theology and contemporary religious ex- 
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|>eneij<'(s aud it is the opinion of Ad. lEaniack that the Church 
iuul_ no jj^eniuM between Au^’ustine and Luther. No one 
realized tliat a Hupreine utterance of faith like St. Bernard’s 
hymn-™ 

‘ JcHUs, our only joy bo Thou, 

Ah Tliou our prize wilt be ; 

JoHUH, be Thou our jiflory now, 

And through eternity ’ — 

an<l Huch experience as ilnds expression there, formed any part 
of the inai(nnal of theology. And so theology missed its oppoi’- 
tunities of serving the Church. Tl-idilu ■.•idv.-rui' ei the 
task of understanding and interpn i eig ui-rO', b lIk'i, it 
would hav(‘ cleared the path to new truth, and set pious souls 
free. As it' -rv 1 leology languished, 

and simple ( i ■ ■ the wings of faith, 

still <‘arned : >■ i « with them. They 

still helievetl in an ex<jlusivo priesthood, in magical sacramental 
grai'e, in prayers to saints, and works of merit and Papal dis- 
pensations. Even the ‘ Brethren’ who, all through the Middle 
Ages, ‘ ■:'■.■■ ■■! i ■ • - -d ' i.'v 

put to ■ ■' I « 1 ; ■■■■!» ’■■ ( ■ -.p ■' , 

nVhen i .... ; -y 

impulse to state a theology of their own. For centuries the 
breath of pure <levotion to Christ never fertilized the learning 
of the Hi^liools, and no genius arose — no great churchman in 
whom personal religion was the “■ ' ‘ ■ ‘ nind at once 
laitical and constructive. Not his visit to 

Luther’s convent, recommended ■ ■ theology of 

Taiiler to the youthful scholar-monK, aid me secreL of Christian 


jiioty once more find lodgment in the soul of t 
who saw how to make the thoughts of faith supreme unrougn- 
out the whole sphere of religion — in church life, in ritual and 
theology, a.s well as in the lonely heart. Through Luther came 
the rediscovery that there was theological material in the 
living experience of Christian souls. And since in the Christian 
soul Christ is always enthroned, this amounted to a rediscovery 
of I he placr of riu'i^i hi ihi-f-logy. Directing itself thus to 
I'xjifi '..Tier, I iie<»I'U''' n'.'i’i/i il ih:u its important task is not to 
c'.’.c ill.' li'i i.ipin'iicid ^l-‘■Ml•a pees about Christ’s Person with 
win. 'I I'l- N'lmol'iicn l.ibor.v>\i'-ly occupied themselves, but to 
explain the nature of Ilis saving work which makes believers 
hail Him as Lord. 

But if Luther accepted the old formulas de- 
scirihiiig the nature of God and the Person of 
(nirxHt, he did so in a thoroughly characteristic 
way. He <leHired to state them in plain German, 
so that they could appeal to the ‘common man.’ 
Neither he nor any of the Reformers believed that 
theology, which for them was, or ought to be, the 
most practical of all disciplines, was a secret 
science for (‘.viiorN, described in a language which 
must be iminiclligible to the multitude. ^ He con- 
fessed with some impjitiouce that technical theo- 
logical terms were sonieumes necessary, but he 
tli(l not like them, and he used them as little as 
])ossible, 

‘ (hiodsi odifc anima mea vocem how,oouaion, et nolim ea uti, 
non hicrotious ero, quis onim me coget uti, modo rem teneam, 
<juus i'l c.MU'ilio p( r ^.ripiurns dvfinitiL .■"I’ (Erlangen ed. Lat. 
XXXV: .ii'r.). l.i'vc \iliana'-iu&, lie prcforrcdtlu' v-.Mii y/.- /i*."' ; » 
expre*-- ibe U'liiuon liri-.\cvn ilie IV r*.OM*. in ih*. II.* 

even d •'IiUmI ilu* lorrn Tihuty <>r it*. (bTinan e<ini\aloril'» J)rci- 
faltiv.hif, hr‘'>h-n. ‘ Lrcir.'ihitrki-h i-l cm rc.'lu bo-e I)un-cb, | 

dcnii m di-r <;..i ' hi u Bi,.. Eiingkoil. Etliche nennen 

©sDri^n-u abirda^ 'UMUL all/.u-poui'-'di . . . darum lautet es I 

.iii'b ,;i::, nnd MOi ■ ■■ LoLi denn die Dreifaltig- 

Ufii ’ tl'hliiMgi'ti-, xi'. - ‘ ■ lO b'l'imicnl terms used 

in i,h(* (»ld rr<R‘dK roi ■ ■ and did non use any of 

them in bin Small or Large Catechisms. 

In framing his conception of what was meant 
by the Iverson of Christ, Luther, like all the Re- 
formers, started from the saving work of the Re- 
<leemer. He approached the Person of Christ from 
ottr Lord’s meaiatorial work, and not from any 
metaphysical way of thinking what Godhead 
must be, and what luaTihood must be, and how 
Godhead and manhood can be united. He rises 
from the ofhoe to the Person, and does not descend 
from the Person to the office, 

‘Christ is not called Ohrisi because Tie has two natures. 
What does that matter to mo? He boars, this gjorions and 
comforting name because of His oilice and work which He has 
undertaken ’ (’*6. xii. 244). . j , 

It is a true api^rt'o-ialjion of His work that leads to a real 
knowledge of I fis I Vrson. ‘ Tlo w ho, with Peter, has a inie view 
of iho whioli CJhrist must exercise in the world, and effect 
with us, must conclude ^vith Peter that Christ must be God in 
like omnipotence’ (ib, vi. 28tt). ‘To remove from us the 
burd(*n of sin, death, hell, and the devil, and to vanqmsh their 

S ower, and to bring again righteousness, life, and salvation, are 
he w'orks neither of men nor of angels, but only of the One, 
Eternal, Divine Majesty, the Creator of heaven and earth. 


Therefore must this seed of Abraham be true, everlasting, Al- 
mighty God, equal to the Father fro'n a”. ( '«. !•!!''' ’ (iii. xix. 18). 
Pie who accomplished an eifectual ri d- in.: Kin lor fallen and 
enslaved humanity must needs be Dn. hii. T, ( idea of a re- 
deemer of man, Himself no more than man, or rather. Himself 
less than the one eternal God, was to Luther an absurdity. 
Redemption and Godhead were inseparably bound together. 

So, like Athanasius, Luther foun^ in his salva- 
tion the proof of the Divinity of the Saviour. 
Beneath all the reasonings of the great Alex- 
andrian there lay his fundamental Christian 
experience that the Saviour who redeemed him 
must be the great God who made heaven and 
earth. It was the same with Luther. 

In the second article on the Creed in his Catechism, he says, 

‘ This means that I believe that Jesus Christ, true God ... is 
my Lord who has redeemed me,’ and again : ‘ We must have a 
Saviour who is more b;," * ■ ‘ : " r ‘s--, for if He were no 

better and greater th . helping us. But 

if He be God, then the treasure is so ponderous that it out- 
weighs and lifts away sin and death ; and not only so, but also 
gives eternal life. This is our Christian faith, and therefore we 
rightly confess ; “ I believe in Jesus Christ His only Son, our 
Lord, who was born of Mary, suffered and died.” By this faith 
hold fast, and though heathen and heretic are ever so wise, thou 
shalt be blessed’ (Erlangen ed. xlvii. 3, 4). 

Jesus Christ was for Luther the mirror of the 
fatherly heart of God, and therefore was God ; 
God Himself was the only Comforter who^ could 
bring rest to the human soul burdened by sin and 
grief ; and the Holy Spirit was God. The old 
creeds confessed One God, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, and the confession contented him, what- 
ever words were used. Besides, he rejoiced to 
place himself side by side with the Christians of 
the ancient days, who were free from the sophis- 
tries of the Schoolmen, and to feel that he also 
belonged to the ancient Church, the communion of 
the saints. 

But although Luther and the other Reformers 
accepted the theology of the ancient Church and 
introduced its creeds into the reformed services of 

S ublic worship, they put a richer meaning into the 
octrine of the Person of Christ than had ever 
been done before their day; and the thought of 
the Divinity of Christ meant more to them than it 
had done to their early predecessors. Jesus, the 
Saviour, seemed to be God in a more intimate way 
to them than to the earlier divines. The old theo- 
logy had stated the doctrine of the Two Natures in 
the Person of Christ, in such a way as to suggest 
that the only function of the Divine nature was to 
give to the human work of the Saviour such an 
importance as to make it effective. This is seen 
in Augustine, in Anselm, and in the Reformed 
Scholastics of the I7tli century. Luther and his 
fellow-Reformers always refused^ to take this 
limited way of regarding the Divunity of Christ. 
They did not refuse the expression ‘ Two Natures 
in Une Person,’ but Luther makes it plain that 
the words suggested an idea which he believed to 
be wrong, and which had to be guarded against. 
He declares frequently that we must beware of 
thinking that the Deity and the humanity of Christ 
are united in such an external fashion that we 
may look at the one apart from the other. When 
we see Jesus, we perceive God and man really and 
intimately united. 

‘This is the first principle and most (‘voollern artide, how 
Christ is the Father : that we are not to doiibi ibat whausotn cr 
the man s and doi.*- i- rockorK-il, and Tun-r bo reckoned, as 
said and done in hiMvcn ror all angels ; and in ibc world for all 
rulers; in lu,ll tor all ilivjL; in iho lirfiri for i-vcr\ (‘vil oon- 
science .an<i all .-oorci ilioiighi':. For ii v.e arc ernain of chi^ : 
that when .h-'is ib:nk»-. --peaKs, wills the l•■f^tllc■r nUo wilD, 
iheiil der\ all lliai inavliglU against me For here in Chrisi. 
have I ihc' Fa i her- bean (Erlangen ed. xli\. 1^3, lal). 

Luther’s sense of the rich and full Divinity of 
Christ is not won at the expense or neglect of His 
humanity. On the contrary, he believed that the 
reason why the Schoolmen had made so many 
mistakes was that they had practically omitted 
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the Imnianity of Christ altogether. They had 
obscured His humanity by a multitude or con- 
ceptions and fancies which Luther could not abide. 
The legends of miracles and super- 

natural elaiijis aLLribuietl lo the infant Jesus, he 
characterizes as ‘ pure foolishness.’ For it widened 
the gulf between Him and us. Where a medimval 
preacher delighted in recounting marvels taken 
from niioci-\ ].li,i1 sources, emphasizing all that 
tended to put Christ in a different order of being 
from us, Luther dwelt continually on all His 
characteristically human traits, on all that made 
Him one with us. 

‘ The deeper we can bring Christ into our humanity, the 
better it is,’ he says in one of his - r*' . . ■ ■ ed. vi. 155). 

So his frequent pictures of the i ^ < .1 - are full of 

touches from the family life of the home at Wittenberg. The 
boy Jesus lived just like other boys, was protected, like them, 
by was suckled at His mother’s breast, learned 

to : , 1 . ! rank like other children, was subject to His 

:ur( ’li-! ri»! errands for His mother, brought her water from 
!iM l!., s.' <1 firewood from the heap in the yard, and finally, 
when He grew up and became stronger, began to ply the axe to 
help His father (passim). And this, Luther asserted against 
those who had erected it into an article of faith that Christ 
from the first moment of His life was so full of wisdom that 
there r t’ h • Him to leaim. He will have nothing 

to do ' ■ ■ ' ■ ascribe to Christ only a mutilated 

humanity. * By humanity I mean bod 3 '’ and soul. And this I 
wish to emphasize because some, like Photinus and ApoUinaris, 
have taught that Christ was a man without a human soul, and 
that the Godhead dwelt in Him in place of the soul ’ (Erlangen 
ed. X. 131). 

As with every other article of his creed, Luther 
had a practic.jl :■< -I interest in holding so 
firmly to the 1 ■ ; i ■ . ■ a ■ . i i \ ‘ 1 Christ. The human life 
of Jesus glorified humanity, and was a iiledge of 
the final glory of all redeemed humanity. 

‘ It is,’ he says in his exposition of Jn l^-i, ‘ the most precious 
‘ “ ■ that we Christians have, that the 

1 , ' ■ 'Of God, became man, having flesh 

and blood, like anj’ other man, and became man for our sakes, 
that we might come to the great glory : thereby our flesh and 
blood, skin and hair, hands and feet, belly and back, sit in 
heaven above, equal to God, so that we can boldly bid defiance 
to the devil and all else that harasses us. We are thus made 
certain, too, that they belong to heaven and are heirs of the 
heavenly Kingdom’ (Erlangen ed. xlvi. 12 f.). It was no mere 
semblance of a man who was now exalted at the Father’s right 
hand, but one who was hone of our bone, and fie.sh of our flesh, 
to whom no human experience, save sin, was foreign, — a boy 
who enjoyed his play and helped in little household duties, a 
man who shared the common lot of toil and w^eariness and 
temptation, a real man living a true human life under con- 
ditions not so far removed from our own. Having life — a true 
human life — He understands ns fnlly, and we can know Him, 
and God through Him. Through TJini alone can we come to 
know God. ‘ Outside of this Christ no other will of God is to be 
sought. . . . Those who speculate about God and His will 
without Christ;, lose God completely ’ (Walch’s ed. voL v. p. 198). 

With the Keformers, therefore, the historical 
life of Jesus is of the utmost importance, far 
exceeding all metaphysical dissertations upon the 
nature of a God-man. We can all have naturally 
a human sympathy with that marvellous life ; hut 
faith, the gift of God, is needed to see the Divine 
meaning in that life and death. The meaning, 
put in its briefest form, is that in Jesus we see God 
f.j in history and acldre''!?ing man. Hence 

i'i(‘ 1'. t-n of Christ was something more than a 
mere doctrine for them — an intellectual something 
outside us. It must he part of that blessed ex- 
perience which is called Justification by Faith. It 
is inseparably connected with t lie i-ocogiiiiitin that 
we are not saved by the good <i<‘rd- wo jipc really 
able to do, but solely by the work of Christ. It is 
what makes us cease to trust all work-rig] iteousness, 
and to confide ourselves to God alone, as He has 
revealed Himself in Jesus Christ. When we know 
and feel that it is God who is Avorking on our 
behalf, then we instinctively cease trying to think 
that we can work out our own salvation (Erlangen 
ed. xii. 244). Hence the Person of Christ must 
always be ^omelliing more than a mere doctrine 
for the true Christian. It is -oiiKqliirjg which we 
carry about with us, as part of our ii\ 0 . 

* To know Jesna in the true ’■ -i; ii'( » :■- ; 0 know that II(‘ died 
for us, that He piled our sins 1 l-n -( !■, so that \ve hold all 

our own idriiir^ ii" iioiliiiig, and let them all go and cling only to 
the faith iliai ( loi^L has given Himself for us, an<l that His 
sufierings and piety and virtues are all mine. When I know 
this, I must hold Him dear in return, for 1 cannot help lo\ itig 
such a man.’ 

Here we reach the kernel of the Reformation 
’ 1' ' • ' it Jesus, and the ' ilonsj’ii 

1 ■ ■ ■ its theology from all jirevious 

teaching about God and the Person of Christ. 

Luther lets us see, over and over again, that he 
believed that the only thing worth considering in 
theology was the Divine work of Christ and the 
experience we have of it tlirougli faith. He did 
not believe that there was any real knowledge of 
God without these limits. Luther, as Ad. Harnack 
says, ‘ in his relation to God, only thought of God 
at all as he knew Him in Christ.’ Beyond them 
there is the unknown God of philosophical 
paganism, the God whom Jews, Turks, and pagans 
ignorantly worship. No one can really know God 
save through the Christ of history. Hence, with 
Luther, Christ fills the whole sphere of God : ‘He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father,’ and (con- 
versely, ‘ He that hath not seen me hath not seen 
the Father.’ The historical Jesus Christ is for 
Luther the revealer, and the only revealer, of the 
Father. The revelation is given in the marvellous 
experience of faith in which Jesus compels us to 
see God in Him — the whole of God, who has kept 
back notbing He could have given us. This 

is the di'^iinctiA e mark of the Wcuy in which the 
Reformers regarded Christ ; all theology is Christ- 
ology ; they knew no other God than the God who 
had manifested Himself in the historical Christ, 
and made us see in the miracle of faith that He is 
our salvation. 

‘ There is only one article and rule in theology. Ho who has 
not a full and clear grasp of it is no theologian ; namely, true ^ 
faith and trust in Christ. Into this article all the otherH flow, 
and without this they are nothing’ (Ei'laiigoii ed. \ ol. h’iii. 31)8). 

" In my heart there rules alone, and shall rule, Huh one article, 
namel.y, faith on my dear Lord Christ, whi(*h is, of all my 
thoughts on things spiritual and Divine, the only beginning, 
middle, and end ’ (ib. Iviii. 63). 

The early Christians had said of Jesus that lie 
must be conceived of as belonging to the sphere of 
God (2 Clement, i. : ddeXcpol, oCJrcos Set ij/ads (ppovelv 
Trepi ’I?;crou XpLcrrov, (hs wepi deoO). The ReforiiKTH 
added : and that He fills the whole sphere of (:h)d, 
so that there is room for no other vision of (fixl 
than that which Christ gives us. dJiis nmster- 
thought of Reformation tlieology simplified Chris- 
tian doctripe in a wonderful way. It justified 
Luther’s rejection of the ccmplicau'd discussimiH of 
the Schoolmen, and his uc<Mi-;iiioii that what he 
called their ‘ sophistry ’ was partly pagan ; and it 
also showed clearly that Christian worship ought 
to be simplified too. 

The reader of the second part of the second book of the 
' ' T.' ’ ' # ■ i T'. < -I : - 0 , ■ 1 '■ ■■■. ■ _• that the 

1 . ! 1 1 ^ • • • re ev(‘ry- 

where thwarted and finally slain outright because the theologian 
■ ■ ■ - ught that God has been first defined as 

\ Primum M ovens 

! a quo omnes 5 es naturaUs ordrhantur 

in -conceptions which can never imprison, without de- 

stroying, the vision of the Father who has revealed HiniHelf to 
us in Jesus Christ. What have ChriKstians to do, the Kef()rm(-‘rs 
asked, vith a great Eternal Something, which is not the world, 
when Hit} lisuf ilie Father? It would have ))ecn well had their 
followers in after generations realized this primuphs and the 
Church might have been spared the 17th cent. HcholaHtUtism, 
where God was defined as ihe Prlncii>!>iin essmdi H espno^ 
seendi, where His purpose in sahaLion lici-imic a Divine de(!ree, 
taking the place of the category of subst ance, and where the- 
ology, borrowing as much from Aristotle as from theHcriptures, 
became a second-rate metaphysic. 

The older theology had never grasped the thought that Jesus 
Christ filled the whole sphere of God. It limited the work of 
Christ to the procuring of forgiveness of sins, and left room 
outside Christ for many operations of Divine grace which WTmo 
supposed to begin when the work of forgii ( nos.s was endt'd. So 
there grew up the complex system of c.xinuLKm.s and satisfao- 
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tiotis, of sju'ninKnits and saiiiLs’ lnti*rces.sions, which 

made tlu‘ nu'dia'val Clhrisl.ian life ho full of '^npc rind, io 

all H(M*iniii|H', HO empty of (dirist. To the inodi.i-Md lia oloaianall 
thesi' <'(»uld he justiliVd, heeaiiHe they came trom p .1 o 
the Hphert' of (hxl which was, as it were, beyond i > 'i ; , 
inilu('ne(‘ of Christ was e\liaust.<'d, they thonj»iit, when bare 
tor^'iveuesH fia<l been won; and the }jfraee n(‘e<led for all holy 
liviitLf eaine fioni operations of thi' jjfrae.e of (»od wdiieh did not 
ni'ccHsarily ■ i viien theKeforuiers 

thoupfhloti- ■ Christaloiie. The 

<j;raeeof (h; ■ . ! ,, s f Christ; the Holy 

.Spirit wa.s th(‘ .S^nrit of Christ; the presence of God was the 
presence of ( 'hrists and the possession of God wa.s the possession 
of Christ. They eouUl not, therefore, regard grace as a mys- 
t(‘rious .soiui'thing, dilTereiit from the soul "and outside it, and at 
the Ham(‘ thu(‘ (linVrent from Christ and outside Him also. 
<)ra,e(‘ became siiniily the pos.HesHion of, and the pr -mr-r 
Christ, who in llie whole (Jod. This .simplified i..- ^ . v 
life, and HW(‘pt away at once the whole comjilcx system which 
hail bre<l so nuudi superstition. 

Huh clmnipteristit* of Reformatitdi thought and 
of lUdonn.Ttiou piety, that CUirint fills the whole 
Hph(‘r(‘. of (Jod, apjiears (;\er\ w ■i(*re in the writings 
of the IleforiuerH ami in lin; 1 ii e- and worship of 
th(‘, Htd’oriiieil (hnirches, ami may boillustrated, if 
not (b\haustively described, in the following in- 
stamujs of il.s application. 

1. The UtdornuT.s .s\vo]>t away every contempla- 
tion of int.ermtHHors who were supposed to share 
wi((h onr Lord the proeuiing of pardon and salva- 
titm, juid th(‘y declared against all attempts to 
(list-itiguish between various kinds of worship, 
which (touhl only lead pious souls astray fi*om the 
om'. worship du'e to (Jod in Christ. The Romish 
(dnmdf sai<l that .sjtints did not receive actual 
worship, junl that images were reverenced only in 
the .sanui seibse as copies of the ^ctipi.m C j.lv hi 

ha,.s no dilliciulty in .showing tine 1 'no-* ili-i in* li-m- 
were not popularly gTa.sped. 

‘.Such Huhilo diHti notions,’ he says, ‘as latria, doulia, hyper- 
arc neither known nor present to the minds of those 
who prostrate themselves before images until the world has 
b(H?muo full of idolatry as crude and plain as that of the ancient 
%yptlans, which all the prophets continuously denounced; 
tlicy can only miHload, ‘i'l . ■ ■ '■ d « •mb 1. T eyactually 

HuggOHt to worHhipiKn> . .1 ■ ■ i i ; ■ , Mediator, 

and betake themselvcH to some patron w'ho has struck their 
fancy. They bring it aliout that the Divine offices are distri- 
butG<l tiuiong the saint.8aH if they had been atipoinbed colleagues 
to our Lord Jesus Christ; and they are ina<b' U mP- TT’-v.'irk. 
while He Himself is kept in the background I 1 1 -^enc i.rdin.'.r\ 
person in a crowd. They are responsible mr ibc fn-i ihai. 
nvmns an* sung in publio worship in which the saints are 
lauded with every blessing just as if they were colleagues of 
(5od.’ In this < 5 oiinejcion h<‘ (piotes the ‘impious stanza heard 
in many clmrcheH ’ : ‘ A^k the t'atlu'r, command the Son,’ 
addressed, of course, to the Virgin ; and the invocation of St. 

( llaiKl as ‘the life and resurrection of the dead.’* 

In the same way ■ ■.■' • ; ‘ the docLrinc of works of 

sinii ‘Vi roLT.il ion as : * ■■ ■ leiil'.of Chrisi, and says 

ih.ii ‘ in 'niMking up the treasury of the Church, the merits of 
ChriHt and of tb(nnartyr.s are thrown together in the slump,’ 
‘ mixing up the hloo<l of Christ with the blood of martyrs, and 
forming out of them a heterogeneous mass of merits or satis- 
factions. ’t 

In conformity with the.se thoughts, the Con- 
foHsionH of the llcformation all agree in re])iulmting 
l>ray(srH to the saintH. The Aug.sburg Confes^,ion 
says : 

‘The Scripture teacheth not to invoke saints, nor to ask the 
heh) of saints, because ii i»i<>poimdeUi tons one Christ: the 
Mediator, Propitiatory, Uigli PnrM. and Intercessor. This 
Christ is to be invoijaied, and He 1 ■ ■ ■ 1 He will 
hoar our iiruviTs. and liLotb this ■■ ' He be 

invocated m nil afilu-noii'. : ff!m\ man .dn,ue have an advocate 
^iili Gild, .T. -:i'. Christ the nghtoon->. ” ’ (1 .hi 2>)- The Second 
II. :• ( II!- f ":ii,-^-:«-n in its llfih chapter lays down the rule that 
prayer m to he through Christ alone, and saints and relics are 
not' to be uordiipnciL \'id ..11 pmu-r-books and liturgies in 
every bran.-:i <*i Cir lb lom - d ( ii-nch. even when taking over, 
with* little :dior.,'ioM, o]«l ifrn.s .',f prayer, carefully exclude 
addroHSos lo I’m- \‘ir;j:'ii or in .ICO of iin saints. 

hi any case, the theoretic distinctions between 
reverence and worship never allied to the adora- 
tion of the consecrated ho.st. This even in theoiy 
wjis ph'-oliiit* woi'‘..lii]>, and was felt to he fibhorrent 
and prol'aiie by the Kcioriner'*. who luul experienced 

>* Calvin, Opera Omnia (.^inst ordain, 1(507), viii. 38, 39. 

t Calvin, Secenaiti/ a/ ReJortnitij Uie Church. 


spiritual communion with the living Christ. Calvin 
calls it a ‘ theatrical exhibition.’ 

2. The Reformers insist on the necessity of 
Christ, and Chri.st alone, for all believers. Their 
c*onfe.ssions abound in expressions which are meant 
to magnify the Person and work of Christ, and to 
show that lie filLs the whole field of believing 
thought and worship ; and, as Reformation theology 
was based on i(‘n( <; ’-.‘ibher than 01 • ’iL 

and aimed ai e\|-oii!iding the faith '*■ li- 
believer rather than at unfolding metaphysical 
mysteries, we find a constant reference to the 
various names and offices of Christ and to the 
manifold aspects of His work. 

The brief Netherlands Confession of 1566 has no fewer than 
•i,:r..;> sections: on ‘Christ, the only Mediator and 
I^c^■>•l.‘! I ■•:! ‘Christ, the only Teacher,’ and on ‘Christ, the 
only High Priest and Sacrifice.’ The Heidelberg or Palatine 
Catechism, calls Christ ‘ my faithful Saviour,’ and says that we 
can call ourselves Christians, ‘ because by faith we are members 
of Jesus Christ and partakers of His anointing, so that we both 
confess His Holy Name and present ourselves unto Him a lively 
offering of thanksgiving, and in this life may, with free con- 
science, fight against sin and Satan, and after'.*, ards) po-so*"', 
with Christ, an everlasting kingdom over all ( * L-ainres.’ The 
Scots Confession abounds in 1 1 r..- >> b.ii -ided to honour our 
Lord Jesus Christ. It calls 1 1 ■ 1 . M-.-" iii ‘ Eternal Wisdom,’ 
‘Emmanuel,’ ‘our Head,’ ‘our Brother,’ ‘our P .> 1 .. .1 . • - 

Bishop of our Souls,’ ‘Author of Life,’ ‘Lamb ol e*od,' Advo- 
cate and Mediator,’ ‘ the onlie Hie Priest.’ The English Prayer- 
book, while for the most part reflecting the stereotyped con- 
clusion of the breviary per dominum,, in the endings of the 
Collects introduces new forms, such as, ‘ for the honour of our 
Advocate and Mediator, Jesus Christ,’ and ‘ through the merits 
of Jesus Christ our Saviour.’ All the Confessions and Liturgies 
of the Churches of the Reformation abound in the same or 
similar expressions. 

3. The Reformers declare that Christ is the only 
revealer of God. 


•Av, ■ '1 ‘ V.:-!-/. .■ i y. ■ ■ ■■ 

I. . • ;i. •! -•! , ■ ■ ■ I ■ 

( • -i, Ui ' > “ ■ mirror of the Father’s heart.’ ‘We are not 

affrayed to cal God our F’ather,’ says the Scots Confession, ‘ not 
sa meikle because He has created us, quhilk we have in common 
with the reprobate, as for that He has given us His onely Son.’ 
The instructions issued by the Synod which met at Bern in 1632 
are very emphatic upon this thought, as may be seen from the 
headings of the various articles : (Art. 2) ‘ That the whole 
doctrine is the unique Christ’ (Da.*? die gantze leer der eynig 
Christus sye) ; (Art. 3) ‘ That God is revealed to the people in 
Christ alone’; (Art. 5) ‘That the gracious (3od is perceived 
through Christ alone, without any other mediation ’ ; (Art. C) 
‘A Christian sermon is entirely about and from Christ.’ It is 
said under the third article, ‘His Son, in whom we see the 
Work of God and Plis Fatherly heart toward us . . . which is 
not the case where the preacher talks uiiii'h about Gcxl in the 
heathen manner, and does not exhibit the same God in the face 
of Christ.’ 


The means of this revelation are the Spirit, 
which all the Confessions unite in declaring to be 
the gift of Christ, and the Holy Scriptures. The 
claim of the mediceval Church to be the sole trust- 
worthy exponent of the Scriptures had barred the 
way to Christ through the Word, and had driven 
men to seek contact with Him in the sacraments, 
a region where they were more at the mercy of 
ecclesiastical assumption. The Church itself had 
used the Bible chiefly as a quarry for proof-texts 
of ecclesiastical dogmas. But for the Reformers 
the Scriptures are the plain man’s guide to Christ. 
In them Christ Himself speaks to each soul. 

In the r ••• :1 . •■ •-■•■' it is said that Christ ‘offers Him- 
self in th- V. • i •. 1 ; .i ■ . ■ ’ T‘i T1 'I!' 1 ■■ ■ ' ■ the 

Church of England say: ‘Both !■ ■ ' 'T .■ ; “ ' * ■ ever- 

lasting life is offered to mankind by ChruV The Scots t^n- 
fession says : ‘ We believe and confess the Scriptures of God 
‘<ufticieiit to instrin’i and miike perfect the man of God. So do 
\\c avow the autlmrify of the ‘same to be of God, atid neither 
to depend on man or angel.'-.’ Tn the decrees^ of t-he I3c-ni 
Synod (1582) Scripture is called ‘a witness to‘, a me.ans 01 
access to, and a remembraneer 01 Christ.’ .\iid Again it is said 
that ‘the Scripture leads us to Chri-si 
Saviour.’ 


j and teaches (Him) as the 


AYe thus see clearly that the Reformers’ con- 
ception of Christ as the revealer of God at once 
re.stored the Scriptures to their rightful place in 
popular religion, and gave to the Bible a new 
unity. To the medheval Church it had been a 
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difficult collection of isolated doctrinal texts ; to 
the Reformers it formed a complete book with 
one centre, the Person of the Redeemer. 

The conception that Christ filled the whole 
sphere of God, which was for the Reformers a 
fundamental and ex]oerimental fact, enabled them 
to construct a spiritual doctrine of the sacraments, 
which they opposed to that of the mediaeval 
Church. It would be unfair to ignore the germ 
of an evangelical idea even in the materialistic 
Romish doctrine of transubstantiation. While 
the way to Christ through the Scripture was 
barred by the refusal of the Church to place the 
Bible in the hands of the people, here was one way 
in which the common man might suppose he got 
into direct contact with his Redeemer. We see 
this religious use of this doctrine in its crudest 
form in the hymn of St. Francis : 

* Oh, how pure and worthy should be the priest 
Who touches the living’, glorified Jesus- 
Let the whole earth tremble, 

Let the heavens thrill with joy, 

When Christ the Son of God descends upon the altar.* 

What made the sacrament holy to Francis was 
the person. >1 iirc'-cin.-ij of Christ. Nevertheless, the 
ordinary aiMLinu' the sacraments was grossly 
superstitious. The doctrine of transubstantiation, 
interpreting the presence of Christ in a material 
sense, practically annulled the reference to Christ 
altogether, and made the sacrament an exhibition 
of t& magic powers of the priesthood. The sacra- 
ments were looked upon as magical channels of 
Divine grace. The accepted doctrine was, in the 
words of the decrees of the Council of Florence, 
that ‘while these others (the sacraments of the 
OT) do not convey grace but only figure the grace 
given by the Passion of Christ, these sacraments 
of ours both contain grace and confer it upon the 
worthy receiver.’ Thus in theory, as in practice, 
the sacraments usurped the place of Christ. Now, 
although it was the various theories about the 
sacraments that caused the chief difierences among 
the Reformers themselves, — Luther, with his 
mediaeval philosophy, in.-i-'tiiig that, by virtue 
of Divine omnipresence, ilu* words, ‘This is my 
body,’ might be literally and physically true ; 
Calvin, with his more spiritual doctrine, insisting 
that the presence of Jesus is in spiritual power ; 
Zwingli, casting overboard the whole question of 
the real presence and dwelling only on the 
memorial aspect of the feast, — still, with all their 
varying ideas, the Reformers united on the 
thoughts that the ofTicac\' of the sacraments de- 
pended entirely on tlie pioinir-o's oi Christ contained 
in His word, and that the virtue in the sacra- 
ments consisted in the presence of Christ to the 
believing communicant. What was received in 
the sacrament was not a va^ue, mysterious, not to 
say but Christ Jesus Himself. He 

f ave Mini -elf in iIh* sacraments, in whatever way 
[is presence might he explained. The efficacy of 
the sacrament depends on Christ, not on any 
magical powers of priests ; and what is received 
in the sacraments is not any mysterious grace, but 
Christ Himself. 

All the Reformers taught that the efficacy of 
the sacramem- -h-i • ■id- ■»•! ibe promise of Christ 
contained in !:■■■=■ in <! :: m i.r*, and they insisted 
that word and sacrament must always be taken 
together. «■ 

Thus Luther points out in the Bcibylmi'l ■ " 7 

Churchy that one objection to the Romish :»m ■ 
recipients ‘never hear the words of the promise which are 
secretly mumbled by the priest,’ and exhorts iiis readers never 
to lose sight of the all-important connexion between the word 
of promise and the sacraments ; and in his Large Oateohism 
he declares that the sacraments include the word. ‘ I exhort 
you,’ he says, ‘ never to sunder the Word and the water, or to 
separate them. For where the Word is withheld we have only 


such water as the maid uses to cook with.’ The Augsburg 
Confession says, ‘‘I s ■ ■ • "" ■ ' ' ' >f the 

institution and commanamenti or unr ■ i ■ Con- 

fessions are equally decided on the necessicy ox comiecLiug the 
promise and the words of Christ with the sacraments. The 
Second Helvetic Confession says, ‘ There remains elficacious^ in 
the Church of God, Christ’s i-: ■■ i- li i* ■ ■'•■ti ‘ ’'■!* 

of the sacraments, so that < 1 ';' ■* ■■■•> -i;--' i iic ■ ..•i..!i!i-" , 

not otherwise than the Lor-i ''i- . . L • ■: ' 

enjoy even now that primal most glorious consecration of all. 
And therefore, in the celebration of the sacraments the very 
words of Christ are recited.* The Thirty-nine Articles declare 
that the sacraments are effectual because of ‘Christ’s insti- 
tution and promise.’ The Heidelberg or Palatine Catechism 
of 1563 says that the sacraments ‘are holy and visible signs 
ordained of God to the end that He might thereby the more 
ful' ■ -1 •■I’.r. ..■id ■ unto us the promise of the Holy Gospel.’ 

J ■•■.ii- r I ■ Roman doctrine of sacramental grace 

we nave tnese Reiorniation statements. In the articles of the 
Bern Synod (1532) we are told that the sacraments are mysteries 
of God, ‘through which, from without, Christ is proffered to 
believers.’ The First Helvetic Confession (1536) says, concern- 
ing th- tt ■ - ■ ■ . ‘ We hold that in the same the Lord truly 

offers I' r ■ i ■ i His Blood, that is, Himself, to His own.’ 

The S 1 ' ■ ■ Confession (1562) declares that ‘ the Body 

of Christ is in heaven at the right hand of the Father,’ and 
enjoins communicants ‘ to lift up their hearts and not to direct 
them downwards to the bread. For as the sun, though absent 
from us in the heaven, is none the less efiic^iously present 

I. 'l • •■■•M ■. I'* ^ :■! •.!' I > -.1' ■.]• ■ u "l ■■ ■ 

••>■■■ . 1 ' ‘i- !■ 1 1 - IJ d i- |»r -u I !■' i.' ’'wi 1 hi. I I p n . . 

I ■ I. r . 1 .;- : r V r : ,* ■ i I i ■ 

iin ; »■' i.M.'u - ,M>* nii ■: .1- .■•id'. : 

and adds, ‘Yet we hold that their substance and truth is in 
Jesus Christ.’ So the Scots Confession of 1560 declares that 
‘we assuredlie beleeve that be Baptisme we ar ingrafted in 
Christ Jesus to be made partakers of His justice, I- «■. r 

sinnes ar covered and remitted- And alswa, that '■! : i«- .''uppi r 

richtlie used, Christ Jesus is so joined with us, i'*:.. Ni^i 

cummis very nurishment and fude of our saules.* In the 
Manner ' . r - - • . * 't . lord’s Supper the 

Scottish :*■ ■ . ' ' ■ <■;■,■■■ the minister in his 
exhortatk • . • ■ ■ : - I end of our coming 

to the L< * . ■ . .... ■ life and perfection in 

Jesus Christ, acknowledging ourselves at the same time to be 
children of wrath and condemnation. Let us consider then 
that this sacrament is a singular medicine for all poor sick 
creatures, a comfortable help to weak souls, and that our Lord 
requireth no other worthiness on our part, but that we un- 
feignedly acknowledge our naughtiness and imperfection.’ 

The Reformation was a revolt from a system 
which removed God far from the common man’s 
understanding by means of metaphysical specu- 
lations, and brought Him near oiily in super- 
stitious and materialistic ways, through sacraments 
and priests. It was seen again that in Christ God 
had come close to the ordinary believer, and the 
appeal to religious experience proved that alike 
in prayer, in worship, and in teaching, Clirist filled 
the whole sphere of God. Jesus was God appearing 
in history and addressing man. 

Literature. — L uther, Opera, 2nd Erlangen ed. ; Calvin, 
Opera Orrmia {Corpus Reformatorum)^ 1893 ff. ; John Knox, 
Works, ed. D. Laing, 1846-64. T' . 77' * . * ' the lie- 
formation, vol. i. 1906, vol. . : I h . -i.- -e, Jean 

Calvin, 1899 fif. ; Th. Harnaok, I ■/. Ti ‘ . i. 1862, 

vol. ii. 1886; Kostlin, iMther's ' / - . ' I I. ; Muller, 
Die Bekenntnisschriften ’ ■ ■ ■ ' !\ ' . ■ ; Sohaff, 

History of the Creeds o/ i. : -he standard 

worksoni’-- TT'- .“D : !■■■■• r- 

■| \- M. Lindsay. 

CHRIST IN THE SEYENTEENTH CENTURY. 

--The 17th cent, is the age of Protestant scholasti- 
cism. A strong Catholic reaction had set in, 
which weighed on the minds of the defenders of 
the Protestant faith, and shackled the freedom of 
rlie()logk*al thought. In their treatment of the 
rii! i-iolugi<*al problem, lioili T.iiilieran and Re- 
I'onned ili(-()lo;.'iinis(lurig h.;rve!iil> lo the traditions 
ilie, i'a-i, and lo ilie ( ■onie--ioriJil theology of 
the previous century. The main results were re- 
garded as finally attained ; and while the religious 
motive was not wanting, the genial spirit that had 
guided Luther in his most surprising paradoxes 
was now weighed down by the love of sysLjm and 
scholastic disputation. Instead of recon.sidering 
the first principles involved, the orthodox theo- 
logians wasted their ingenuity in inventing distinc- 
tions to conceal the most obvious doctrinal incon- 
sistencies. 
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1, Lutheran Church led tlie way in this 
Hc.holastif, '■ .■ :i.. l)y its endeavours to set in 

(dearer li|^ i' a .'-'v of the God-manhood of 
Ghrist. Th(‘ Formula of Concord (1577, published 
in the Jlook of (U>)trord, 15S0) struck a compromise 
h(‘tAV<M‘n the (liverj;-(mt views of the Brenssian and 
th(^ Cheimiit-zian dcxitrine. It held that the two 
n?it.ur(^s of (dirist had direct and real communion 
with <‘4ich other; and it condemned as Nestorian 
(h(‘ view that rested the unity of Christ upon the 
unity of the Prr.s'on, as if the xiatures wci'e com- 
hin(‘<l in an external way, like two boards glued 
logtdher* Idicro w?is a real passing over of the 
pro)HWtioH of the Divine nature to the human 
naifurti ; not in the sense that the human nature 
was esscmtially altered thereby, or made the Divine 
prop(wtieH its own by a ‘physical communication’ 
or ‘ (wsential transfusion,’ hut in the sense of a real 
and p(‘rman<mt/ communication, such that Christ 
‘ performed all the works of His omnipotence in, 
tlu'ough, and with His hitman nature,’ It was 
a.dmitted that this majesty communicated to the 
human nature was hidden or withheld during 
OhrisCs (iarthly life ; He did not always manifest 
it, hut only when it pleased Him to do so ; or (as 
it. is elsowfien^ (wpn^ssedl He ‘divested Himself of 
His Divine ma.je;ilv in ilie sto.te of His humilia- 
tion,’ though retaining it through the personal 
tinion. By the resurrection this occultation of 
the Divim^ majc-'iy came to an end, and He was 
)lac(Ml in Cm* ph'n.-ny us(‘,, rev(ilation, and mani- 
estation oi a.ll Divine powers, so that ‘now not 
only tiH (Jod hut also tis man He knows all things, 
is able to do all tliiiigH, and exercises an omni- 
present dominion.’ 

This Formula of Concord proved in reality a 
formula of discord to the Lutheran divines ; it was 
variously infc,ri>retcd, and not oven universally 
ac(‘epte(L The theologians of Helmstiidt, who 
followed the more moderate Chemnitzian view, 
were all the more op'i)osod to the Formula that it 
was inl(U‘]ncLed by the Swabian tluiologians in a 
sensei ihao r('stor(jd the Brenzian tradition. The 
Sw jiljiauspr(‘>(*u(:(‘(l thedoct riuoof i]n\( W/H 
idioi}iatnmiiH\\i‘ unc()mpromi--ing form; and, 
in the most incjiuiiou'- and ah-oluK* terms, they 
attributed the Divine attributes of eternity, omm- 
presenc(^ onmiimtence, and omniscience to the 
earthly human Christ, For a time the Swabian 
views pr(wailed ; but soimdliing had still to be 
dom^ to harmonize them with the historical facts 
of Christ’s earthly life. A new controversy arose, 
in whicli the dilferences between Chemnitz and 
Ihxmz r(S'ip]>ear<id in an acuter form, as to what 
was involviul in the state of humiliation, ov the 
extent to which the human Christ had divested 
Himself of the Divine powers. The controversy 
raged chi(‘flv between the theologians of Giessen 
and Tiibiiigeu. The Iheologiaus of Giessen, follow- 
ing the line of thought of Chemnitz and the divines 
of Helmsttldt, endeavouTod to reconcile theory 
with fact by distinguishing between the 
of Divine povv(*rs a.nd their Looking^ to the 
facts of weakness, ignorance, and ; rn". inr iievel<>P" 
mentin the life of the earthly * i i -- , ilm\ i^ain- 
tainod that, while possessing all Divme properties, 
Christ did not make use of them in the state of 
humiliation, hut entered on the full exercise of 
His power- mI TTi< exallation. Only occasionally 
(miracloH, i rau'^ligui at ion) did rays from the Divine 
maiesty shine through ; in general the Logos re- 
inaiiHMl (iui(‘-e(ml, and the human nature, though 
Divinely endowiMl. did not advance to the actuality 
of exercise {Kivcocris rrjs xpijcrews). This doctrine was 
conteBto(i by the theologians of Tiihingen,^ who 
rofuirded the distinction as futile and involving a 
brtrayal of the Lutheran position. They insisted 
that there would he no real communication ot 
vou II.— -55 


Divine attributes to tlie humanity unless the 
human Christ both possessed and used them. They 
would admit only that the earthly Christ hid His 
majesty for the time, and usually made a veiled 
use of His Divinely communicated iiowers {Kpijif/Ls). 
This theory was apparently more logical than that 
of the Giessen theologians; but neither could be 
harmonized with the facts of Christ’s earthly life, 
and the Tubingen theory brought the inconsistency 
into more startling evidence. The Giessen dis- 
tinction between use and ion of Divine 

jKjAvor- mi^ht be apidied viili -oino meaning to 
llic propeny of f'lmij-iir’'--*- ; but it had no con- 
ceivable meaning j.- to omniscience or 

omniiiresence. But it fared even worse with the 
Tiibingen view when brought face to face with the 
facts. For how could a Christ who possessed and 
used the ■ : »■■■ :iy "f omnipresence in His humanity 
be at the ■ ■ ■ “■ i 'i • and in the same nature circum- 
scribed in time and space? How couhl a growing 
inrclligencc be at the same time cn»Iov<^<L niCi 
absolute omniscience? Or how could the weak, 
human, suffering Christ be also in the full exercise 
of His omnipotence? The Tubingen theologians 
did their best to solve these startling contradic- 
tions by making small concessions, and minute 
. distinctions that concealed these concessions. Thus 
they maintained that the earthly human Christ 
exercised His omnipresence not actu naturce but 
actn persons ; or, in other words, that the Person 
exercised it while the human nature remained 
under limitations — a verbal distinction which left 
the difficulty where it was. In regard to the 
omniscience of Christ, which seemed to clash with 
the fact of His gradual growth in knowledge, they 
submitted that omniscience was not incomxDatible 
with growth in a perfected human nature ; and 
they suspected Mk 13®^, where Christ confesses His 
ouii igMom'icc. of being an interpolation. Or, 
xg.Mi'!, uli.Mi |.ie— with the facts of Christ’s 
-Mlle'-iog ami \(rj!k'i(-* as being inconsistent with 
a full energizing omnipotence, they admitted that 
Christ, for tlie sake of His^ redemptive work, 

‘ retracte(i ’ somewhat of His Divine majesty. They 
made a distinction between tbe ‘reflex* and the 
‘direct’ use of • o ■ h "b :;■ ■■ -declaring that Christ, 
Sacerdos, ■■ i '■i- ■■ ■ reflex use of His 

majesty with reference to His own body, while He 
still, qtia Bex, exercised the direct use of it in 
reference to creation. 

Those o.\]>lfUiai ion^ of an intelligence that AM-iihetl 
iiruit'r its own obvious iiKMUi'-i-roncie.-, Mg vod only 
to bring in doubt the reality of Christ’s human 
life, and more moderate views at length prevailed. 
The Seexon Decision of MJ-J 1 [»r'‘-'C'l a view favour- 

alSe to the Giessen i hi‘ol<»-.'' : ' ^V'e u'n-umDx 
affirm that He used His royal majesty nn.-i I'vcly 
when, how, and where He would ; but we deny 
that Christ as a man, immediately from His in- 
carnation, always, fully, and universally exerted 
His Divine maiesty of omnipotence and omni- 
presence, . . . since Christ could not have been 
taken, crucified, and put to death had He willed 
to use fully and universally His omnipotemje an(i 
omnipresence.’ The Tubingen ; i .y ' j. -1 
to their views till nearly tlie « ■ «■! i “ , 

but they became more and more isolated in their 
opinion. The common Lutheran view was that 
represented hy Quenstedt, the Lutheran Aquinas, 
who com])letely systematized the Lutheran d<3c- 
trine. He held that, from the first moment of the 
Incarnation, Christ was, even in His human nature, 
in possession of the Divine majesty, and did exer- 
cise it occasionally when His work made it ex- 
pedient to do so ; but He abdicated its plenarv u^. 
The human Christ on earth emptied Himself by 
giving up for the time the glory of t\\& jiop4>^ Beov, 
t.e. the ‘ divinae majestatis plenarius, universalis, et 
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noil interrnptns sive indesinens usuhs.’ He_ thus 
reduced the possession by the huiiian Christ of 

onii ■ ■ ! : ■ ■ , ■ • and oniniseience to a 

jiiQi '.■■!; : ' ■■ vvas oinnii>resent while 

on : ■ : !'e was everywhere pre- 
sent in fact, hut not in act. He ' . ■ . . 

hut He preferred usually to act .. .<■ il.' 

natural powers. He had the priniU7)i actum of 
omniscience, hut not the accundum actum ; He had 
the {■•i ‘iliirv of absolutely Divine knowledge, 
hut m;‘,' 1\ i !<■ willed not to use it. 

On the whole it must he admitted that the 
Lutheran iheol";:i:<r.'' had little success in their 
efforts to uni I y i lie ^ lod-manhood of Christ. Their 
well-meant endeavour to supplement the defects of 
the two -natures theory hy a doctrine of inter- 
communication brought only more prominently 
into relief the contradictions involved. The further 
development of doctrine in this century shows that 
the Lutherans themselves were becoming less sure 
of their own principles. The old axiom that the 
human .... of the Divine {Jinitum 

capax ■. ‘I'.l maintained in its non- 

ethical sense, hut it was surrounded with more 
definite cautions and limitations. Thus, in order 
to meet the charge made against them hy G. 
Calixtus, and still more forcibly by the Reformed 
and the Roman Catholic Clmphes, that by their 
doctrine of Communicatio idiomatum they over- 
threw the distinction between the human and the 
Divine, they distinguished more carefully than 
hitherto between a personal and an essential com- 
munication of properties. It was insisted that the 
Divine properties communicated did not become 
the essential properties of the human nature, hut 
were only personally possessed and exercised. Or, 
as it was otherwise expressed, the human nature 
of Christ possessed the Divine powers, not by 
absolute appropriation bu 

tion (Kard (njvdLacfxbv^ per unionem et 
Meisner, Hollaz, Buddeus). Still further, it was 
held that the principle Jinitum capax injiniti was 
applicable in the case of Christ alone. It was 
admitted that human nature was naturally and in 
general incapable of receiving the Divine powers, 
and that the human nature of Christ had been 
endowed with this capacity by a special act of the 
Divine power. When the principle of tiie Com- 
municatio idiomatum is thus narrowed down on 
this side and on that, the old dualism reappears, 
and the Lutheran doctrine of the thorough union 
of the Divine and the human is in a state of col- 
lapse. Later attempt.^ to rescue the Commimicatio 
idiomatum from ohlnion by removing it from its 
basis, the doctrine of the two natures (Dorner, and 
still more elaborately H. Schultz, Lehre von der 
Gottheit Christi), only repeat the mistake of pour- 
ing new wine into old bottles ; for, as Baur says, 
when once the duality of natures is abandoned, 
there can be no further talk of a Communicatio 
idiomatum, Schultz tries to revitalize the doctrine 
in its trij)le form by an infusion of new ideas which 
have little historical connexion Avith it, and which 
could be better expressed in less scholastic forms. 

The different kinds of Communicatio as given by Quenstedfe 
may be here tabulated ; — 

I. Genus idiomaticumf where the qualities of either nature 
are attributed to the person : (a) when the person is the sub- 
ject : Christ is eternal : Christ has died ; (&) when the concrete 
human nature is subject : the Son of Man is from heaven ; 
(c) when the concrete Divine nature is subject: God has 
suffered. 

II. Genus apotelesmaticum, marking some activitv in the 

■■ ■’ ■' •■■■■.' ‘ bothnaturesconcur : Godi^-rodeemor 

I. ■< . ^ Son of Man is redeemer fi-e. He who is 

Son of Man and Son of God) : the blood of Christi cleanses (i,e. 
the blood of Him who is both God and man). 

in. Genus majcstaticum, the attribution of Pi.-'ri- pn'i- • '■ ^ 
to the human nature : (a) Divina nomina; p.) Oh-f •/ : 
(c) Cultm divinus ; (d) Essentialia Dei attnouta : e.g. omni- 
potence, omnipresence, omniscience. The main controversy 
raged around this last genus. 


2. The Reformed Church took a different path. 
Its ffim-hiei;.!!- held fast to the prmcii)le of the 

\T' 1. \ ■ that finite human nature is not 

: li . they applied it, as the Middle Ages 
had failed to do, to set in stionger uilief the reality 
of Christ’s human life. They considered the uidty 
of Christ to be -Tr.i i- by the fact 

of the personal iin '\ .I'l-: the correspondence of 
the two natures, and emphasized the distinctness 
of the natures to the point of being charged witli 
Nestorianism by their Lutheran opponents. Instead 
of such .a communication between the natures as 
the Lutherans maintained, they were content to 
think of the human nature of Christ as working 
in harmony with the Divine tlimugh the anointing 
and activity of the Holy Spirit. Through this 
Holy Spirit, coming by way of the Logos, the 
human nature of Christ received certain Divine 
cliarisms; hut it did not receive the absolute 
Divine attributes, or any other powers than such 
as a human nature, remaining human, could receive. 
Thus they claimed for the human Christ sinlcss- 
ness, infallibility in His teaching, and abiding 
fellowship with God the Father ; but they were 
earnest also in maintaining a true growth in Christ 
of positive knowledge, holiness, and power. Not 
even did the risen and exalted Christ surpass the 
limits of the human, or arrive in His humanity at 
complete coincidence with the Divine. On the 
other hand, they balanced this doctrine of a truly 
human development by the position that the per- 
sonality of Christ lay in the Logos, who, in assum- 
ing this human nature, and ;ip|M-!iiing on earth 
in lowly guise, at the same lime ol-o remained 
outside of' the human Christ, clothed with all the 
attributes of heavenly glory. (The Logos was tot us 
in carnCi but also totus extra c(trnom), Tlieir 
theory results practically in the tloctrine of a 
doivhle lifcy the eternal life of the Son of C^od, the 
pure Logos ex came, who remains mu*liang<‘tl in 
heavenly dominion and glory ; and tin' liie in lime 
of the man Christ Jesus, the Logos TncJiniate, the 
God-man in lowly form. (This is the interpreta- 
tion given by Bruce, Humiliation of Christ, 1611 ff, 
Schultz, Gottheit Christi, 180, and (Jthers). It may 
be mentioned, as indicating the growing import- 
ance attached to the " ■ : * : ■ i ' ; ■ . ^ ‘ 

idea of Christ’s ■ ■ ■. ■ 

during this century as well {iiiion- ine Ih'ionneu 
as the Lutheran divines, h rccomiiK'ndnti itself 
to the Luthenin iln.-ologian as exalting the human 
nature, and alibi ding some support to his doctrine 
that the whole earthly life of Christ rested on 
the voluntary self-humiliation of the God - man ; 
while to some of the Reformed side it seemetl to 
explain the position of Christ as the typo ami 
instrument of creation, and the medium oi revela- 
tion prior to the Incarnation. 

Comparing the views of the Reformed and 
Lutheran Churches, we may say that while both 
adhered to the ancient formula of Clialcedon, tlio 
Lutheran Church emphasized the Divinity of (Jhrist, 
and the Reformed Church the hiiimuiity. In the 
Lutheran field of vision stands the lignre of the 
Divine, omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent ( Jirist, 
upon which the humanity hangs like a thin trans- 
parent garment ; while, for the Reformed Chtuxdi, 
the human Jesus of Nazareth stands in the fore- 
ground, and the Divinity lies in the background of 
faith, constituting a union witli the human Jesus 
that i- be\ 011(1 comprehension. It cannot he said 
that cii lior ( Iiurcli solved the pnihh.-'ii <•£ Christ’s 
Person, for indeed no solution i- |m.— iiili- on these 
terms. So long as the Divine and the human are 
defined by categories that are absolutely incon- 
si-lcni --omiiipoi('ri((‘ and weakness, omniscience 
I Mild iL;Mornnc<‘. ilu* infinitude of omnipresence and 
I local bodily finitude — the union of these in one 
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person is ineonceivable. Tt is only when we read 
the glory of Ood in the face of (dnist, and realize 
that the central and essential attributes of God 
are love, gi'ace, compassion for human frailty and 
mied, that we c.an recognize the Divine and the 
human as one, and ;ickiJo\\l<‘d,^c in Christ the reve- 
lation of the Divine, the W ord of God Incarnate. 

3. Outside of the orthodox theology a freer de- 
volopmonl. of thought took place, under the influ- 
ences derived from the anti-Trinitarianism of the 

16th cent., and the growth of modern :■* i’ ‘ >. 

Socinianism was a growing power, an-. ‘ • r 
ence of its criticisms i)assed into every land. The 
Socinia^ns made a clean sweep of the old Trinitarian 
and Christological dogmas, and so cut the knot of 
th(5 intellectnal dihiculties involved. In their view 
it was irrational and niiscriptural to speak of God 
as being three. It was e<iually irrational to think 
of God generating a Son after the manner of cor- 
rupli!>le animals, or to speak of two natures, each 
complet(^ in itself, coming together and forming 
one }hm’soti. Tlie rational and Scriptural doctrine 
was flint CIirisL was verm homo, ^ Yet, having 
once made this fundamental position clear, the 
Socinians made many concessions in favour of 
(Uirist’s nni<iuenesH in respect of Divine super- 
natural endowment. He was hoim -npernaf nr.dly 
of a virgin. lie was eq[uipped for His work on 
earth by ascending into heaven, and receiving 
tluu'c ali needful superna-tnral knowledge. He also 
e.xerciscil supernatural powers on earth ; and after 
His ascension He was exalted to the right hand of 
God, and was endowed with new Divine powers for 
the gui<lanco of His Church. As thus exalted He 
might he (sailed God, and Socinus himself went so 
far as to justify the adoration of Christ. This 
Bocinian doctrine rests on the sanm prc-iipi-<»'i«ii^n 
as the orthodoxy of the day, viz. i !iju i I m -ii|.icm(‘ 
and essential characters of Deity are omnipotence, 
omniscience, imchMiun-Jihl.-m— ; but hy ap] lying 
this conception logically (<» tlic Person of Christ, 
Socinians emptied ilicir Cliri-^iology of all 
value, For union with God is the m-f<i ci liuj 
human heart ; and the doctrine of the God-man, 
contradictory as it was, lield a truth for which 
Socinianism found no expression. 

4. TIkj Arminian doctrine was a via mema be- 
tween the Socinian and the orthodox doctrine. 
Tlie Arminian theologians adhered to the doctrine 
of the Trinity, hut maintained that the Son, as 
begotten of the Father, ;< iolly subordinate, 

though still aPerson wiiii'm iIk? Dciiy. Tlmy also 
maintained the full humanity of Jesus. Though 
one with the Son ox Logos, He lived a truly human 
life ; He had a human body and a human soul, 
and, according to Curcellseus, a human prr-omiliix . 
The union with the Logos appeared in iln- 
munication to Jesus of Di^'iiu^ spiritual powers, 
hut only of such as were i)o‘'^ihle lo a creature. 
While t'li<‘vlu‘bl His actual sinlessness, they denied 
His irni)cc7jihility. Had they carried out their con- 
cex>tion logically, they could scarcely have halted 
short' of Socinijinism. * . - 

Before the close of the century the Axminian 
Christology had multitudes of adherents, not only 
in Holland hut also in Switzerland and England. 
In the latter country Deism had already begun to 
nndm-miii(‘. (.h<'. Trinitarian and Christological doc^ 
trim's, mill Arminian and even Arian views were 
widely spread within the Church. The whole ten- 
dency of the period was towards a more frankly 
liumanitarian view of Christ’s Person ; and leading 
rc'pre^iml »i tlves of thought, like Milton, Locl^, 
and Ni'wton, whose sympathies were with the 
Chiistian faith, were estranged from th (3 orthodox 
rendering of the Christian verities. Ihe great 
variety of view, prevailing both in the Churches 
and beyond them, indicated the approaching dis- 


solution of tlie old dogma, while as yet the 
rationalism of the age had little to set in its place. 

5. In this as in other centuries, Mysticism pur- 
sued its own path, and afforded to some minds 
relief from the high and dry dogmatism of ortho- 
doxy. Starting from the true thought of the 
affinity of God and man, the Mystics tended either 
to lose sight of the historical Jesus entirely, or to 
see in Him but one manifestation of the eternal 
Word. Jacob Bohme may he taken as their 
noblest representative. Bdlime stood too near to 
the Christian faith to sublimate Christ, and see 
in TT'm •K-iliiv.L more than the type of a universal 
in* ; ‘■•m history and dogma are hut the 

material of his :.l’ ■■■;! -i. -ing speculation. The 
Trinity represents for Bolune ilie thought that God 
has life and movement, that He is no abstract, 
(■hfmg('h*-^ entity apart from the world, but a 
Ihiiig God. working in and through all, the source 
and goal and spirit of all, the unity in which 
all contradictions are resolved. He interprets the 
dogma in a variety of ways. The Father is the 
abyss; the Son is the first h-i .'h;.<'i''.L: of desire in 
the form of will ; the Spirit is the eternal out- 
breathing of that will. Or, the Father is the 
{ ing will, the Son is the power of love which 
the will generates in determining itself, and the 
Spirit is the will’s eternal outgoing. Or again, 
die lm.ihcr is the source of all powers. Himself the 
one all-inclusive power ; the Son is the heart and 
kernel of all powers ; and the Spirit is their living 
movement. But Bohme sees the Trinity every- 
where : in the soul of man (power, light, and the 
spirit of understanding), in plants (power, sap, 
jjeculiar virtue), nay, in all things that conceivably 
exist — even in the burning candle with its heat, 
light, and ascending air. In similar ways Bohme 
descants on the Person of Christ, — His double birth, 
in time and in eternity ,* His double body, the 
heavenly and the mortal. In spite of their_ in- 
coherence, one may gather from Bbhme’s writings 
a suggestion here and there, hut so far as definite 
ordered thought goes, his vagaries resemble the 
play of shadows on a wall. His meaning may he 
profoundly spiritual, but his language is a perverse 
imn \M in ill- of physics and chemistry with ethics 
a nil ilM‘i*l«>gv. 

In no century was the rabies theologica more 
pronounced. The scholastic extravagance of the 
orthodox doctrine did not fail to work injuriously 
and some; on the religious life, 
while the ii , M ■ : u. i : i u. the more critical circles 
did not directly serve the growth of rel* : s ■ | 

For the evidence of true and sincere ■ ■ 

Christ in this age we must look rather to the 
obscure and hurnble in the Churches, who found 
sustenance for their souls in a faith that surpassed 
all formulas, and which no scholasticism or criticism 
could rob of its transcendent power. 


i.i I -i; \i ■ I ' ' T' r.. 

•i r i • II lift .!>• • V ■■ ■ ■ ' \ ' 1 * 

r. I -■ If'ti "//ny aan Lutner, u. Iwjvi nt>. Lmu, vno , 

Dorner, Doctrine of '■ diy. ii. vol. ii.; Syhnltz, 

QoUheit Christie A, W ^ /' of Jesw Uirist; G. 

HonctMaury, ortfiiir'g au (J/iriSLiwi ■■ ; '' '-I; 

of Christ", artt. » i' ' 

‘CV.iimnmicaiio Idioniumm,’ and on the various cneoiogians 
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CHRIST IN MODERN THOUaHT. — 1. The 
modern spirit. — (1) Its penesis. — The modern 

spirit manifests its characteristic modes of thought 
hv contrnst w'ith the medimval age. It carries to 
tlieir uliimate result the tendencies that produced 
the Reformation and the Revival of Letters. It has 
revealed itself in positive and distinctive form only 
in our own day and after a long process. A brief 
general statement of the course that pr<3cess took 
will serve to indicate at once its legitimacy and 
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the extent to which it waw likely to ahect ideas of 
Christ. 


Ill esHence and at the outset the j^ospel appeared as a 
revolutionary idealism, inverting the old standards of excel- 
lence and the old criteria of truth, yet not outwardly revolu- 
tionary in its immediate aims. Continuous with this instinct 
grew lip the mediyeval mind. It is a mind which sees its ideals 
with the vividness of reality and in the same instant confesses 
the no less insistent reality of the actual, and the impossibility 
of transforming it as yet by the ideal. It is a mind therefore of 
compromises and contrasts. Familiar as a summary of the 
median al s]>irit at its maturity are these: (a.) the contrast 
between this world and the other world ; (b) the contrast 
between faith and reason, philosophy and theology ; (c) the 
contrast between the secular and the sacred — which three are 
all aspects of one fundamental antagonism, that, viz., between 
the natural and the supernatural. The practical conscqueniies 
of these ' ■ ‘ '1 the common life and 

thought. mest consciousness of 

their baleful influence. What characterized that age was its 
fresh sense of the reality of this life and of nature, and of the 
interests of both. Baptized anew in mental and spiritual ex- 
perience, its loftier minds were enabled to initiate those de- 
partures from the mediaeval system which were destined to 
determine the most powerful currents of the modern spirit and 
which still rule modern thought. Modern thinkers frankly 
abandon the idea of irreconcilable difference between nature 
and the supernatural. They acknowledge no revealed thought 
■ ■ 1 ir m 1. :: * ru d b-’’we in nothing which is 
' ' ■ ■ 1 ‘ ■ > V, ■ . I j , .1 I »■ . ‘ . They work in a spirit 

<■<).!■■! I . , ■ ■ that there are not two 

■ , ■ . ; i . . ■ i ■ ' ■ t ■ ! lat lives in both ; that 

not the spiritual and the natural, but the spiritual in the 
natural, is the formula alone adequate to represent the truth. 
The modern spirit differentiates itself from the mediaaval by 
conceiving the distinction between ■ ■ - - . j^ot 

of separation but of unity. To ' f by 

force of in-sigbl into its deeper meaning is cne ruling motive, 
the .v.aiimg-point being experience — the experience in one life 
of both realms. 


(2) Its charaeteristic impulses , — Only by a slow 
and gradual logic has clear self-consciousness of 
aim been reached. Among the contributory causes 
four are of si^ecial importance : the rise of specu- 
lati\< u'liilo'-UMiN ; the scientific movement and 
the lii n: ion ^.f scientific method in historical 
and critical research ; the growth of socialistic 
theory ; revived interest in the psychological pro- 
cesses- that enter into the construction of know- 
ledge. 


In speculative thought the new point of view formulates 
itself in theoretic form under the name of the * absolute ’ stand- 
point. Absolute here means that the universe is wholly know- 
able. The term does not exclude relativity; it only excludes 
an unknowable •«' , i ■ ; d' *■ d "i- . 11 the phenomena of 

being and actio''. I ' «• - ; . \ » i-. • < that must never be 

lost sight of, viz. ii u I i Ib . '.y is not abstract but 
the highest concrete, and that it can be reached by confidence 
in the power of Reason- The idealistic systems of Germany, in 
spite of their excesses, did maarnificrn-^ service by their im- 
perishable vindication of bn M n-: lb-. T spirit 

observes patiently that it may define I is the 

spirit which takes nothing on trust, and seeks a reason for 
everything. It ranges knowledge in diverse spheres according 
as the facts it studies fall within the perceptions of sense, or 
manifest themselves in history, or are known in personal 
emotion and insight. Each science rests on its own proper 
principles, obtained from a study of its own facts, mthout 
reference to ideas drawn from other departments. Only thus 
is it possible to bring into clear relief the specialities and 
differentiae of the various kinds of knowledge, and so establish 
the contribution of each to final truth. The scientific spirit 
has given birth to modern History and Criticism. Social 
theory embraces ’ ■ .■’vc-.j ''-finion, all of 

which have been 'i ' ' r: •! n : li' _■ ;;i ■ ■■! io* to the social 
situation and its effects on character. Th.- " ; *1 .'i i‘ •‘■i t,,- 


versy has enormo 
Liberty, we are . 
social pressure- - 
acter. The new 
lectual movement 


the feeling ■ : "i.ii w - >1. 

■ ■ not depend on me aosence oi 
is the organ of personal char- 
■ 5 the^ latest conspicuous intel- 

It is the peculiar product of 

modern philosophy. Kant’s achievement was to reassert 
a.r'iiM-( TTmm’- -cepticism the claims of reason; but also to 
111 ij ih., r ru'm- ; to show that there are elements in the mind 
which underlie the i ■ }■ . f experience, and therefore 

cannot be derived ironi lu : which elements are beyond the 
reach of Reason. In ciTi fi K'nii .-l:o\v( d that life is more than 
knowledge. That per-'-a-b.ii viik- ilu- modem world. The 
key to all problems lies in man ; and the key to the nature of 
man lies not_ solely in his thought, but mainly in his will. The 
whole man is seen in man active. There is an enhanced idea 
of personality- That idea carries with it two others whose 
significance for religious reconstruction we cannot over- 
estimate. There is (a) the ethical character of man’s experi- 
ence ; his life is the fulfilment of relations with others ; (&) the 


rcf>eali'ng power of his experience ; to the whole man in action 
and passion tiie inner meaning of things comes nearest. 

Under the above mentioned impulses tlie modem mind has 
passed through the realms of nature, history, personal experi- 
ence to a more complete mastery of knowledge. The effort has 
brought great gain to theology. 

(3) Its wjluence on theological method, ~ Con- 
temporary aims ‘illustrate the direct 

effect of til ■ ‘ . forces in at least four direc- 

tions : {a) towards a more sciooiM’c -> -■..-m of 
theology; (5) towards a better .-ipp’oi i. r'..?; ui the 
nature of religio'. ; (c) towards insist- 

ence on moral j- ■ ■■■ I' ■. as the ilcuu-mining 
hi ih(‘i'!«>gi( jil construction; {d) towards 
ot the ‘social consciousness' as con- 
tributory to theological truth. 

‘ Scientific ’ applied to theologv signifies a new method. The 
motive here is to vindicate for theology a sphere of knowledge 
of its own, precisely as for any other science ; and to assert and 
defend the right of theology to emploj^ a method peculiar to 
its own facts, appropriate to its own sphere. The vindication 
successful, it follows at once that both theology and natural 
science may pursue each ' - - limited 

only by its own law, yet : larmony. The 

antagonism between science and theology vanishes. The 
vulgar conception of thi ■ p-, i- ■. .i indeed, vanishes too; 
but simply because the \ r :d ■ taken its place of an 
inherent Divine Spirit in nature and in man, both of which are 
moments within the Spirit of the Divine Being. The facts 
alluded to in the ethical and social constituents of theological 
truth reveal the partial character of the sources from which in 
the past doctrinal construction has drawn. T1 . v v ( n‘ i 
two, the intellect of Greece, the polity of Ronn>. j-i 

ophy and Roman jurisprudence, working on the Christian 
facts, yielded the orthodox formulas. The genius of Northern 
Europe had later to enter in and infect the conscience of the 
Church with its own deep T ■ nper of the present 

age is its fruit. It offers a •' . • • - ■ the earlier age. It 

is an age less of intellect than of feeling ; it is less objective, 
precise, actual, but more inward, refined, wistful. Ultimate 
explanations take with us a touch of what is subjective and 
personal. Personality is one of the dominant categories of the 
hour. It is just what may be looked for that theology should 
seek to interpret its problems in terms of personality. The 
new method is a radical departure from the old. It begins 
with religion as a ■ m ■ ib | . i - al life, and from 

that reaches, so f * . - . of God and the 

nature of Christ ; ' r • si i*i cc begins with the 

thought of God authoritatively given and passes on from that 
to religion. The new method can never reach belief in any 
attribute of the Divine Nature ■•■ * . • . iij[riou8 

experience. Merely metaphys ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ truth 

in terms of ‘ substance ’ or ‘ essence,' as these are commonly 
taught, fall to satisfy. A sufficient self-revelation of God can 
be given only in a full personal life. Fresh grace is discovered 
in the conscience. What the higher nature of man, his Moral 
Reason, witnesses to, that is the sure guide to the apprehension 
of Divine reality and the true foundation of religious fooling. 
For in that nature man is at his best * there relation to Go<i 
finds place, His revelation is received and His life shared. 
With the ethical goes pari passu the social. Society arises 
where the mutual intercourse of moral spirits is possible. The 
conviction has grown, in a degree unknown to earlier times, 
that such intercourse, realized m a true brotherhood of mutual 
service, may minister untold blessing to men. The ‘social 
consciousness ' is simply the growing sense of the power, the 
worth, the obligations of our intercourse with one another. 
From the intercourse of man with man, the communion of God 
with man is known. Growth in religious knowledge follows 
the laws <»* ; d- « p. i.^ • d-' "p 

The wor .'•i.' i‘ <.i ■ I i: I _ ■■ i ■ ■“ T 

that mar I di-- '- ir-d >• -f ■.> : ■ \ ... 

and the t' -■ < n i:-)!.- \«-i i;. IT- , epest assurance comes 
to him as the outcome of his experience in life, as a person, 
active and patient, irrowiim -i r<»iim-r as faculty springs up 
within him at life’s -i»n: cl'.ilK i Finite human experi- 
ence, imperfect though it be, affords real if limited knowledge 
of the Infinite. And this knowledge is to be gained, not by 
putting ourselves outside of < \p« r‘- ■ < .m . ■/ of contrast 

constructing a Being with • n-'s . opposed to 

the human, hut rather by -ui -j ■■ .-d. i--;. .j experience, 

and to determine which alo- i puriioses it 

contains have permanent r-. ■ ■ _ ;i i < • i,. The religious 

transition of the last four centuries has been a Blow but con- 

tinuous passage from the Aristotelian principle, that there is no 
‘ proportio’ between the finite and the hifmiLe, to the principle 
first adopted by the Lutheran divine.s, that the finite IS capax 
infiniti. 

2. Modern conceptions of Christ — Modern con- 
ceptions of Christ vary according as one or 
another of the cliaractenstic forces of the modern 
spii'it i)redoininMto.s. We may range them in a 
threefold order: (1) the Christ of Speenl/iLion or 
the Ideal Christ, (2) the Christ of Kxperienee or 
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the Hthical Christ, tho Jesus of History or the 
Historical Christ. 

(1) Tho (I/i r/\s'f of Spec illation. — Each of the 
fH-;s,uM'eiul(iii(al i)hil()so])hics involved a speculaliv’e 
( hiristolo^Jiy. Tlie liist piuxse appears in Kant 

( 1724*- 1804). The work of Kant in religious 

theory is the woi'k of a pioneer. His equipment 
was not lich enough in mind or heart for more. 
Hume, as he tells us, ‘awaked him out of his 
dogmatic slumber,’ but only in philosophy. In 
religion he stood in line with the previous age. 
He sliared the unhistori(?al views of the 18th cent, 
and its ‘ rational ’ religion. What of pex’sonal 
religion he knew, he knew intensely, as tne class 
to which he belonged, the poorer citizen class, 
knows it; hut, like that class also, with narrow- 
ness. It wji" ;i riiHuionii y of heart and will, 
O’- |>i;M-ii<i'd ;L!ii<.ug ilio cnjiiiiioji people, which was 
real lo him. He "lood (|iiiie outside Christianity 
in its ecclesiM-i icjd or my-Licid forms. Religious 
experience of h-iy i!n!» |>e'i-h-iii tyjie, except as a 
department of l■l■»:■;d V.ir, lie v/as unconscious of. 
lie had no consciousness of God distinct from the 
dictates of conscience. Hence, when he came to 
rationalize his religious experience, the outcome, 
as was natural, wa^ the simple translation into 
forms of relloxion of an imperious moral sense. 
The Kantian jiosition is usually termed Ethical 
Deism. The extreme deistic view is, that creation 
is left to itself save for occasional Divine interfer- 
encjOH. Kant’s central doctrine is in harmonv 
asserting^ ‘ the absolute value of the mhical inV.* 
(Jod having originally created man and endowed 
him with r<^a‘'on mol free will, nothing further is 
necesRaiy on the Divine side for moral advance or 
re»I<‘mpi,ion. Each man, as a moral personality, 
rests entirely on himself, on his own reason and 
freedom, and may make moral progress quite 
indojKuideiuly. His mox'al consciousness is con- 
(■«‘iv<Ml jm *<o' absolutely self-sutlioient as to have 
no need of outward aid, whether from Nature, or 
Society, or God. On iiii- gimm-jd idt-a he con- 
structs his con-, -Cl ii ion «.[ ( liri-i ijiiiii \ and Christ 
in his treatise, Il'toh'u’ of mere 

Itaason (1793). 

Tfe .-larli t'nc -’tf coii'-ficiH’O of a Tadvcdlevil 

Uwdliiii^ III Iiiiiuaii iia'.urc IIS an i'idiinii.iliU* I'.ia of experience. 
'I'in ii-tinii lojrood ]»rc>..TilK-d by the moral law can be accom- 
l-li-tUial l,\ ii i; oroiiirb revolution of the entire mode of 
thought which establishes a now character, one snsccjuiblo of 
good, on the basis of which progressive moral miproveineni is 
I ■ id" |- “1 . T" ■ meaiirt lo v.bi"li ibis change in man ii 

In-i;:; .. . - ■ g tho id<*a of moral })crrcctiOii, lor which wc 

are destined from tho first, is broughc to a new life m his con- 
soiousnoBH. But in no way can the id .d <■!' u 1 -sn.'!' ‘ ■ ’■•P- 
plottHing to (Joel bo brought home to us n.-n-i- ■ d ::*idi r 

tho image of a man, who not only In'micMr ]>roiuotea the good by 
word and deed, but is also ready for the benefit of the world to 
endure all sorrows, since wo measure the greatness of moral 
strength by fhe hindrances to be ■ i ■ T the historical 
figure of Jesus this ideal appears. ^ > . the idea of a 

humanif.y wi 11 plcavine lo (:<'d uorc (ir-i iii-\c“-i<-d with power 
and obligal i^>ii liy mcan-^ <ti an example turiii-hed rn exi'orienoe ; 
rather has ilu aU-a ;is r-‘a.im in il-eli, ‘'in-a- ii i- rontid(-<l on our 
moral roa^^i > 11 . <miI\ ‘.x-^hw hUi'rrtcal ‘•xt-nndnr <n ihis eternally 
true idea can siieb a figure as tbni of Jc'-iw be pro-omed to US. 
In Him the uh*d of the good appeared in bodily form. When 
we lK;]iL-\(- in Him as the Son of Ood, the object of our saving 
faith is this eternal ideal of CJcjd-ploa-ing hnmjmii\, ttot the 
/ntttoricitl vian, ; Ibo ideal of wlu<‘''i '.he hi-,loricol man i** bnt the 
highest represonlatiori. IiK'arrjaiion ii the *pC'r.'«onalizat>OM of 
llm Moral Ideal.’ .Tesus first declare d tin- moral to he the vnly 
saving, and alforded in Ifis hie iirid defiih an cxaTiipIe of it. 
This oxhausls the signilieaue.e ol Ills IN-r-on. 

Opposition to Kant’s interpretation of religion 
as mere ethics and of Christ as a Moral Example, 
impelled more genial minds like Hamann, Herder, 
«hi(j<)hi, and others to reactionary insistence on the 
imnKjdiacy of the religious coriscxoiisness and the 
spficiality of tho Christian revelation ; but with 
neither 'critical nor philosoi>hical depth. The 
tlirtict succession from Kant appears in Fichte 
(17(52-1814), who was impressed with Kant’s 
results, started from them as a disciple, and latex 


caxTied them to further consistency, and in so 
doing advanced decisively beyond them. 

With Fichte, Christ was the first to aixprehend 
the Divine, the first to recognize cleaiiy and eiii- 
■ >* ■ the Divine will, and hence is the first- 

• ■ ■ : ■ • God. The manner of His apprehend- 
ing was peculiar to Himself. The immediate unity 
of God and man iii the spirit in which religion con- 
sists, came to Christ not by specule^'"' ■ ’ 

or tradition as it does to us, but ■ , 

His existence. This knowledge v ' 
px'imary and absolute thing, immediately identical 
with His self-consciousness. In Him, therefore, it 
may he said that God became incarnate. Fichte 
labours under the delusion of concei \ ing personality 
as a limit of the Divine nature. That God in be- 
coming man might not annihilate but enhance 
personality and raise it to its true infinite capacity, 
had to be discerned. The attempt came with 
Schelling (1775 - 1854), whose philosojjliy is a 
j-iii]i.-.i.pMy of the Incarnation. His problem is 
-icioi for him hy the conclusions of Fichte. 

According to the latter, the relation of the subject 
and object, human and Divine, is a unity of simple 
identity. But such an identity, it is to he noted, 
ignores the characteristic differentia of the human, 
i.e. that in the essence of the human which it is 
necessary to safeguard in its union with the Divine. 
T\- ■ with which Christology is particularly 

< . ■ ■ ■ - , cannot be understood if the two members 

of the aMi}igunb:ii m e not thought out purely hy 
themsel\«“« nctoniiiig to their idea. The unity is 
not a true unity if the members'of the ..‘i.!; '■■■■ 

are not uniteci by that which distinguishes and 
opposes them. Those two considerations, the 
essential unity of the subject and object, and 
their unity in the midst of their differences, form 
?ich- contribution to this high debate. To- 

gether they yield his doctrine of the Absolute. 

Whatever is, nature and spirit, is within the Absolute. It 
embraces all reality. It is the meeting point,— the neutrum, 
the ‘indirrcrcncc point,*— of subject and object, preserving the 
opi>o*.ii 0 nlong>id(‘ i ho negation for each per se. >*■■■■■ “ U 

living, concrete, being by ceaseless self-birth a “ ■ i . ' ■ 

creative unity, and on that very u 1 > vi l n- --..i . i v 'i n* 
■■ TV -len). In i i‘ ■■ M- ■ t.j. / s 

! ’ ! I . me manifest) in itself ; to manifest itself 

■ . ■ ■ ■ . ! ■ ■ - The riiariifcscalion is not in any one 

form of finite limitation, but in the whole field of history. The 
finite or the historical is that in '-‘b ■ 1 i- ;«-]‘-i': 

the form in which the Absolut* • ( .J- s. P. - i s- ■> -i 

merely finite, it contains the Infi". • -v. ’• . -.ai l!;v'ii-> 

the Divine. The domain of hist i- \:i l»i : -i : 

history itself is the in(*aiiiiniori c-f <Jod. Everything i& explain- 
able by this idea ; fJodin IlisgroA-th (Werden)orihG Son ot God. 
Nature points to Him, and has in Him its final causes ; history 
ni.'.'M-- Mr a-pvet-! ■ f TP- ; religion experiences Him as 
p.'i-.r'i'i! •i(r<l >!“ ’n-’i. p- •mMiiI evil. 

T;-i >1 --.■i,(‘"oi the Christian religion. Christ, 

in TTis ln-'rori<'.al iriflh uliialit v, is no: i ho Son of God : the eternal 
Son of Ood U colltoi ivo hunianit V. ;iii(l whauis true of collective 
h-imiiriiTv is not lo be li'nrc'd’o Hun. T‘ - . s’ - t 

received when received as an isolated f . ■ ■ in 

all eternity, and is not to be interpreted in an empirical way. 
Christ, however, is in a sense the heginning of this incarnation *, 
since without Him it could not have come to be or be known. 
In Him God first becomes truly objective. As such He is the 
archetypal >[an, the universal ideal Man. None before Him 
revealed God in such a manner, and from Him all men since 
have learned. But He is not the God-man. Of peculiar signifi- 
» !- !l ■‘(h -I riii ^ I ■: I "'ll.: of the mariner in which 

I- <!■ il D* nc principle immanent in 
] i'.ioiv At one perit-d he i..*a(.*lu-. liim the Divine can mani- 
fi -i I'self orilv '• ir \ ’idb -» ri( i <;i' (Vriv ■* i- in the totality 
.')i which iis iniu‘r c—c rici. is lo he Jnio^'n. Here there are two 
points vliich reveal how far short of the brurh of Che ancient 
Creeds sucli theories fall. In the first place, the finite forms arc 
a mere series of fugitive appearances of the Infinite, into no one 
of which the Divine veritably enters to abide : they can only 
signify the Divine. And secondly, so long as it is so the finite 
forms are essentially equal to each other : they represent a 
uniform series. On this line of thought the difficulty of ap- 
preciating Christ aright is insuperable. In the last and highest 
form of his philosophy, Schelling set forth a more fruitful 
estimate of the finite forms which reveal the Divine. He gives 
them more substance and concrete content. He arranges and 
organizes them, not in a monotonous series, but in ascending 
scale according to the measure in which the Divine spirit rises 
victorious in each. He is thus enabled to point lo the unique- 
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ness of Christ, and to place Him at the head of tho sci'ies. From 
anoilifi (1 t<‘cL oi 1 ■. v. < xperience led him to a richer aiv 
pu'tiaiion oi t'l i -I’s Pti'O'i. The power of evil, he came to 
see, was too vast to be over' oiuv n.aM alone; the redemp- 
tion of the personal spirit i- in. a i . ' i' • work of God, and 
can he effected only by the iinniediate presence of God in human 
consciousness and knowledge. The more mightily evil had 
come forth in personal form, the more necessary was it that 
spirit should appear in human form as mediator — for ‘ only the 
personal can heal the personal.’ God must become man. In 
Christ He did thus become man. ^ In the ^ Personality of Christ 
the Divine -I'i! ' i- '■'■cn’'. ii acu:;.’* 'cd. In Him 

the single p- i -v) -a: i i- i* :■ r -id .-ipa.'h- <• ia-i.iMg up the 
perfect wil' O' ."K. -( ii, . '.d ■..a u ' \ <»■ ai.a ingabsolute 

worth and becoming a tn: i > ' ‘i ’ -1 ( r d‘ i r 

husk of the Divine life. / . . I‘- •*' / 

is declared. 

In Hegel (1770-1831) speculation reaches its 
culmination. Possessed of an imperial intellect, he 
succeeds in cnn-lrin ling a system (Absolute Ideal- 
ism), with t‘\Lrj»onrmary skill and infinite detail, 
which co-ordinates and harmonizes into organic 
unity the various principles of his predecessors. 
His indebtedness to Kant and Schelling is real, 
and to the latter special. In tlu- ■ o-b::* •■■it of 

the Hegelian sclienub bvb-.jl ■ ■ j * are 

dobiimiuing. The of human knowledge, 

wiili i:- {ilHH'Mavo analysis and synthesis, is the 
type of the larger process of the universe. All 
progress is through distinction, and moves through 
the three steps of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. 
A simple truth, once discovered, is affirmed as if it 
were the whole. Presently a larger exj)erience 
forces man to the recognition of its ai)parent 
opposite, only to be succeeded later by the recon- 
ciliation of both in a higher unity. Given this 
simple formula, Hegel will build you the universe. 

Hegel admits with Schelling the absolute unity of all things 
and the identity of the subject and object. But while Schelling, 
in order to explain how everything is derived from this unity, 
takes his point of departure in the Absolute, Hegel starts from 
the Idea (German, JTdee), and professes by the force of dialectic 
alone to make all things spring from the Idea. The Idea in- 
cludes the Absolute (which is the pure idea considered in itself 
and in an abstract manner), Nature (which is the idea manifested 
and become object), and' Spirit (which is the idea turning back 
on itself and beholding itself as soul, as society, as God). The 
whole course of history is the coming to consciousness of the 
Absolute as Spirit, an august process which culminates in 
religion. The world of concrete finite experience is not outside 
of God, but is a moment in His consciousness. History is not 
un-Divine, but is the manifestation of God, a process within His 
infinite Spirit. Ttil*.,'.)'! i- the function of the human spirit 
through which ih'‘ Vli-o'cir comes to full self-consciousness, 
and as such is the synthesis of finite and Infinite. Its highest 
form is the Christian religion. 

In the eternal Idea there is but one Son, who exists in the 
first place simply for the ‘ thinking speculative consciousness,* 
but who, in order to be universally accessible, must also exist 
for the ‘sensuous representative consciousness,’ must be seen 
bo sensible intuition as an historical event. The Idea must 
realize itself in fact if all men are to be made conscious of it and 
the uniny of Divine and human it stands for. ‘ It must become 
an object in the world. It must appear, and that in the sen- 
suous form appropriate to Spirit, which is the human * (Phil, 
of Religion, Eng. tr. p. 336). This is what has happened in 
Christianity. ‘ Christ has appeared ; a Man who is God ; God 
who is Man.’ Christianitj’- centres in the historic Christ. ‘The 
"iii'ir »: God in the flesh took ■' '“'aate 

;.■! I I*' .'I- particular individual.’ ' ■ ^ the 

Incarnation of God in Christ, man has learned the universal 
truth that it is eternally and essentially characteristic of God to 
be and to become man, that God’s true existence is in humanity 
which is termed His Church, and that man is essentially one 
with God. 

Ti i > .n:'*' I that the broad effect of such 

■j'' ■■■■•■I V. n- - vaporate the facts of Chris- 

tianity, and to substitute a ‘somewhat else’ {^repov 
eiayyiXiop) for the firm truths of a revealed religion. 
A God personal only in man, such as the Absolute, 
clr,ii-ly i til pi it - that God is not pei'sonal. An ideal 
ukriid’i uii'KK.t j»< r-iM jiliis has been likened to a 
painted horse ulii'li y.);i ennnot ride; and when 
the abstraction of f'c : l._\ -ii-'.;!! interwoven 
in the universe is : •' ■> . ■> the object of 

Christian belief, one who feels anything of the 
burdens and problems of life will turn away like 
J acobi, little caring to know of a God who made 
the eye but sees not, the understanding but neither 


knows nor wills. An Incarnation which maintains 
a continuous manifestation of God, of which all 
men are the hearers, which is never coniplete, and 
which dismisses Christ’s pre-existence, simess birth, 
resurrection, Divine . . ’ ‘ • ' on, 

is not only irreconeik ■ ' y - .'■■ ■ •■■.-■its, 

inilwlmlly inadequate to the recjuiremont^ ot the 
Cliri-'i'mii consciousness. 

But whatever view he taken of the speculative 
movement as a whole, certain outstandiiig services 
to Chi i -loll lyicjil theory cannot be denied it. It 
has revolutionized the study of Christ’s Person, 
and in so doing reacted on the whole theological 
field. By constructing a theory in which the In- 
finite and the finite, the Divine and the human, are 
not exclusive of each other, it demonstrated the 
rationality^ of the Incarnation. By its discovery 
of the spiritual principle in Nature, History, Man, 
as the truth which ^ives them all their reality and 
unity, and by the identification of this principle 
with Incarnation, it showed the naturalness of 
Christ’s Incarnation. By its insistence on the 
truth that the organon of religion is not difierent 
in kind from that of phib- -i'; !.\ . it has, so to speak, 
rehabilitated the i\ -c -eligioiis facts, the 

treatment of which with tlie contemptuous indifler- 
ence characteristic of the previous age becomes 
hereafter an unphilosopliical dogmatism. It has 
vastly widened the range and deepened the bases 
of belief in the Incarnation, and made possible a 
fresh and tlior<»,i'.; b hix i- >::. in the way , of 
criticism and c;-* the data which 

support that belief. 

(2) The Christ of Experience. — The Christian 
facts and the Christian consciousness assert them- 
selves in the experiential theology initiated by 
Schleiermacher (1768-1834). As 'Kant inherited 
the sturdy conscience of the Lutheran Keform in 
■* ' bo'-erative,’ so Schleiormacher 
. ■» . r- ! > fervour in liis ‘feeling of 

dependence,’ or experience of God. When Kant 
describes the essence of religion as the recognition 
of all onr duties as the commands of God, ho says 
the same thing in balder language, in language 
less mystically attractive, than that of S(dileier- 
macher when he asserts that the essence of the 
religious life is the sense of utter and all-round 
dependence on God. From his training among tho 
devout brethren of Herrnhut, and by a natural tem- 
perament of warm .''Usc(i])lil>ility, Schleiermacher 
Avas more akin to Schelling than to Kant, who 
reiterates the essentiality of duty as Kant docs, but 
of duty inspired by something higher than Kant 
dreamed of. What is this somidhing higher? 
Schelling had termed it * faith,’ ‘ fidelity to your- 
self and God.’ 

‘By religiosity — the inner power and spirit of reHg’ion~I 
: • :■ 1 • ■ , :«■ i : -jf- !■'•: . 1- ;■ r Divine, and not 

1 ii «i- ■ I !■ ■>- ; I i" « . ill ■ !i.- iJod, must l»e the 

very heart of life, of all thinking and all action, and not a mere 
object of devout passion or of belief. That is no real knowledge 
of God where He is merely object ; either God is not known at 
all, or TT-.- i- »; ■ • ■■■ - i .« ’ ; -if k owledge. He must 

beat*' M-o.r’. 1 * -i > . o,:r rii-; ■ ■ ■ ■ n ■ ■ ‘ ii* 
all otn ar ■ I a . r - ■ » i i ■ * ■! i -i i ■ * * ■. I 

sense of a trust and confidence in the Divine.' Fimdanientally 
this is Schlei'='r"a''^er’a '"‘ew wb^n he bases his thought on 
‘experience’ I /i’-' ■■ • ■-■■ ■ /.’ 

Religion is ihQ element oj hje^mse influence in-Mcirnu-, all 
oi her pari-, of life. Keligion is not a knowing; mu .m .ic'.ion : 
i; I-, af-rlii)/. ii is not as science, tho knowledge of finite 
things in relation to each other. It is not as philosoinhy, the 
knowled. ‘ ' ‘I* ^ii'-n- r-in-c. Ti i- ■i-.' >, 

morals, '■ ■ ■■ '■ oir >. "iiii':’ 

It contempiaies tne universe ic a -d lfn- • m. lo m- 
relations of its parts; rather lo h i n- •■n-'iil-w ■> iii- 
ropro^scntal ions and - i‘l ara:*:- i •■! i ..f >■. ; lal i-' Ir* ii-- h i ts 
s(‘i/c-d and lilNd r\ o' !<!'; .» pa—i* -i; >{■., I'lina-ii.in- in- 
fluences. It is il ■ i'lr* ■ I -in '.’I ■■ Cl-:', of T)he universal 
being. ‘Thus lo -< i a“d lii‘*l '-i .i'! ;■ i: . - and moves, in all 
ho'-oming .and chiuiLjo, in all action and suffering, thus to have 
and krio’v life ilsolf only in immediate feeling as this being, this 

ri li*. '•oai i-. in the soul. The central quality of tho 

soul or selr-consciousness is a certain emotion engendered by 
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{he cOHtjwit of the objective world with the individual- an 
emotion which is prior to both thought and action, and animates 
both. It iH thiH emotion which, as the centre of existence and 
ii ■ '.‘1 v‘, ! 1 1 ^-j)oi[n o; ilic iiid'\ Uiiiiil nrid t in- luii.crM-, constitutes 
' ■■ ' -j'!''' ** 'nMi •bi !! „vstical sense 

■ .■ Infinite. Mysticism has always supposed 

■ ■ • h)d can be reached only bj'’ means which 

'fy.y world and the ordinary experiences of 

■ .2 world of sensible objects and human 

intercut s to lx* a barrier between the soul and God ; the way of 
pm-tVi'tiion consists in escaping from all these until the im- 
passiomxl soul in its upward flight loses itself in the formless 
ami vunvIesH light of God. Soldeiennaoher, on the contrary, 
t(‘uclH‘H that the experience of God’s real exi>icii(‘e is noi some- 
thing apart from nil the human interests oi Inc. Itc.-mcome 
tlirough these inn-K .*■ b. n.- d«.jwii‘ii_ Tl.r roots 

tliat join man to i-od ar.- i-u- >.1:0. a-, dm-c Ji;n jo.n 1 -t*’ loone 
another and to Nature, only they go deeper. The religious 
cxpm-ience, again, is n-aiv,<l -poci.m, -i v. Ti in every 
man with the original iiiiim-". iin-li his lud. ^ gives it. 

I IH range and variety .in mii}: ic. U m.:y !.i -omwii to us, 
Hiuiimg, as it Were, through the beauty and glory of the world in 
w'bich we live. kSoinetimcs in sorrow and suffering it comesas 
‘a deeper vokie across the storm.’ ISo, too, it may arise when 
the presence of something true or beautiful or good uplifts us 
above ourselves. In short, everything visible and invisible, 
every part and event of experience, may become an appearance 
of God, and be a ineans of grace. Every exijorience may be 
n I -O', t \pi-) A strong current of individuality is 

r:L. iisi.c oi icliemri. Tlici'c K no&iicii iliing a-^ an iilKoluie 
g \iid lini’< jt. no nijiii V. M 1 j.) II itliy.oii. Ilciu-t. 00, 

the rcl.it i<in of the founder or teacher of any historic religion 
to ibai religion is intimate and necessary; the study of his 
■■ ■ ’ ' ■ > ■ ■'■-I - ■ -.i'.". to the true understanding of it audits 

... I ‘ \ 

i hi the basis of these ideas Schleiermacher con- 
striiets Ids view of Christ and the Christian religion 
{Iie(fcn , and Dar Ghristl. Glmiho). Here the point of 
departure is Christian experience and the historic 
tfesus. For Schleiermacher there is not religion, 
but simply religions; the historical l chit Lon -hip'^ 
of the religions he ' 


of the religions he does not know. Every new 
religion rests upon a new intuition of the universe. 
tJesUH of Namreth had such an intuition. What 
was it? The idea of riiii>tiaiiiiy is stated, in the 
fifth Eede, to be that the rniii oV the finite in its 
alienation from God is removed : * ruin and re- 
demption are in this mode of feeling lu-oparably 
bound up with each other, and form the inn da- 
mental relations by which its form is determined.’ 
rhri.'^tianity makes ‘religion itself the matter 
of rcdigioii.’ Christ discerned in all things the 
Divine element. He discerned at the same time 
an irreligious principle everywhere. And the 
clear ness with which He saw the need and the 
means of overcoming the unspiritual by the 
spiritual constitutes what is specific to Him and 
llis faith. What is Divine in Him is not His 
purit y uT originality of character ; but the ‘splendid 
<-h‘ariie^^ with wliich the idea He had come to 
represent shaped itself in His soul, the idea that 
all that is finite needs the help of something 
higher to be connected with the Deity ; and that 
for the man who is entangled in the finite and 
particular, salvation is to be sought only in re- 
demiition/ ‘ This consciousness of the unniuem.— 
of liiH knowledge of God and being in fhyd, and of 
its power to communicate itself and stir up re- 
ligion, this was the consciousness of His mediator- 
ship and Divinity.’ To those who come to know 
('hrint it does communicate itself with salutary 
energy, bo that they become new crentutD-. : Tie is 
the cause of the new life. In ilii- relarion He 
is the ideal type of humanity, and possessed a 
unique i>erfection. The proof lies in the existence 
of the Church, on the one hand, and the inex- 
plicability of His religious consciousness by natural 
forc(*s. fie is perfect in wbat concerns His re- 
ligious consciousness ; here He was what He was 
hy a. primitive communication from God, in virtue 
OI xvhif-h also He was sinless. Otherwise He was 
truly man and sulfiect in all respects to the law^s of 
human growth* Divine in a sense, He was not 
veritably God; had no pre-temporal being, or 
miraculous birth, or bodily resurrection. He is 


Divine simply in the unique and perfect satisfaction 
He supplies to the needs of the believing conscience ; 
and in the unique and perfect manner in which He 
Himself realized this satisfaction in His Person. 

The ^ culminating ^ point of Schleiermacher’s 
theory is the affirmation of the supernatural con- 
sciousness of Christ and the absolute value of His 
Person. In this regard his influence on subsequent 
theology has been of rare fruitfulness. From a 
multitude who own his inspiration, two may be 
selected as having, in an original manner, corrected 
and li*- !»rinciples ; Hothe and Ritschl. 

R ot !ic 'J , ! •! ' I M )7 ) was probably the most eminent 
divine of the middle of last century. He main- 
tained throughout his career, amid the strong 
intellectual and critical currents of that time, in all 
of which he shared, a personal faith of extreme 
warmth and tenderness in Christ’s Person. ‘ Bear 
with you the living certainty of the reality of the 
historical fact Christ, and simply live your human 
life in the light of that certainty,’ was the ruling 
motive of his inner life and also of his whole theo- 
logical work (TheoL Ethik and Dogmatik). 

Rothe takes his start with Schleiermacher in the conscious- 
ness, the feeling’ of God which is found therein. In the pre- 
sonality of man, this, the Divine principle, is at war with the 
lower or • ■. -i*-.' :>r‘ its contr;.i\ sj'iii:. Not until 

the lower ■ ni '■ - , “ free or iriiK Its con- 

quest is the moral task of mankind. The task can he dis- 
charged only in a moral progress of two stages, in which the 
whole nature of the material priiK-i]'-*-- ^ha'l niam iis( If fr-ll a* i 3 
be transformed, and in which The whole naLure 01 ulie spiriLual 
principle shall display itself. The first stage involves the 
passage < •” i :i . II i.-t j: 1 . sin. In the second, man will reach 
complete .11^. I i (..• 1. Th t , ' ' ‘ ‘ i' 

first stage ; Christ crowns it. 1 < _ • . » 

with Him a new power, a miraculous force, which serves as 
the point of departure for a new development of the race. 
Here the moral evolution is at the same time religious, since the 
more subordinate the insistence of sin, the more direct the 
emergence of the spirit of holiness of the new power, the more 
perfect, i.e,, . • • " ' ■ ■ G ■ : T , f r” 

IS due to a •■ . . I .. ' ■ ■ 1 . 1 . ■ * ! 

made by God in an : . ■ ■ (1 is, they are not so made that 

He cannot enter in. I- i r'- I ■ does thus enter. In Christ 
He posits a new commencement of humanity ; and in order to 
prepare for it Rothe admits a special revelation in miracle and 
ins]>iratiou. The new power, the advent of Christ, are by 
■ . I *1 Tl • 'stry of Christ was a con- 
■ .■• ••■ I ’. /■ ' ! . ■ .-deification; in actualizing 

“ ' ■ • . - - ■*. 'it ■ the same time unfolds the 

II- - . I «. d. I ■ ng substance of God comes 

.1 : 1 1 . -1 ■ . ... ■ ■ . '• 


its course is uninterrupted from Hi ■ : 

Calvary whic' ■■ i. 'i ■ ‘ ■ : -1 its triumphant close. 

Tl! .11 ul:a'-i. ; ■ I! i- . ■ . > . .'■! die ; face to face with 

11 111. iiu- ll-V - : ■ W’ . n ’■ His 

-*pr’' n ■ ; ■ ■ ■: . 1 - - I • ! i." ■ 1 ■ -pe ; 

0: -i h<>in 5 ha' h ■ .1 >■ ' 1 ... i n I ^ ‘ ■ I i> ■ ■ ■ -i led 

V. -ill 1,/xl lit I ; . . - i. I - 1 1 ■ . ■ ■ > I -lin 

III*. Ik :i\i. M^, 1 " lOur I (I -n 11 I!i- p'l;. -■ d '-i . and invested 

with a body corresponding to II ‘i( '■".iIi -uiit . I{...i.' 
barrier now restrains His pov.t r. II - '•p.r ui'-- ilK-in I.um- 
rance on the world. The g' >r!*u-(I um.-.’*- Ilii-li 

‘ci-iii-fil iii(r\;d-.iiriu.\ . ;1‘( ‘■I ■ ret of tne mcreaamg unuiiipu 
o» iIk- -y'!iii-!i.I i)':v :i>'< ii- i" :>_■« to aarc. When ihi» toi.alii \ of 
Hi- fill' g:ii iii.rt.(l, iiit b'l .'Lrnarion will l.t- omnph-iu and 

ini ritaiinnoi G -* ni :m r--‘ r\ -1 (!. At this stage God wilUive 
■ ‘ 'o: _t r ‘-I ■ • *v . ■■■ : 'K .M-L'; I '-r «>■ i- i.t <1 1 xniaiil v 

(* AUT dieseui Punkt ist das Mensensem ijOLies zu seineui 
Menschheitsein,’ Dogm, ii. 179 ). 

Rotlie’s is a grandiose conception of Moral In- 
carnation exhibited w.i;1i h.« . ir ivrrddo vigour of 
thought. Christ is no s i ■ i o 1 . 01 ; . e my thical 
sort, as in the imagination of India, ^or is He 
as one of the Heroic age, such as most primitive 
peoples magnify. He is man truly, yet less in- 
dividual man than man generic, while at the same 
time God, the potency that rules the whole world- 
process. In its cosmical significance the Christian 
interpretation of Christ has never before received 
so impressive a statement. 

Less original than Schleiermacher or Rothe, 
Ritschl (1822-1889), taking impulse from both, 
elaborates a system less speculative, more positive 
and Scriptural. His, like theirs, is a doctrine of 
redemption, and rests on experience. He construes 
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his material, however, by a widely divergent 
method. The critical results of ■■ ■ had 

alfriglited him with their divorce ■ i • \. -of 
Christ’s life from the idea of His Person. The 
.i:« i. !| Mix di . -nl emotional elements in the idea 
<■1 i in'iM - 1 'll current in the schools around 
repelled him. Kitschl had a singularly self-con- 
scious and self-reliant character, and at the bar of 
the rich ethical experience yielded by the inner 
secrets of conscience his sense of the insufficiency 
of contemporary tendencies deepened. Injustice 
was done, he felt, to the historical and social and 
practical aspects of Christian truth. From that 
standpoint he directs a pungent criticism against 
the theological methods in vogue. They sought 
to construe Christianity by reference to the con- 
ception of God reached by a consideration of His 
relations to the finite world and human history 
and experience. Bitschl seeks the meaning of 
God as it is disclosed in the workings of the soul 
of Christ and in the activities of His earthly life. 
It was in that soul and in His earthly experience 
that the work of Christ in the salvation of men was 
achieved. Not in the heavens by transactions on 
man’s behalf within the Trinity, as the orthodox 
schools taught ; nor by His immanent operations 
in cosmic and human progress, as speculation 
dreamed ; but in the moral personality and acts of 
the Redeemer. The process of redemption is not 
metaphysical or evolutionary, it : 

It was not to provide the prior ■■-I'l • ■■•■■■! 

should release the mercy of God, on the one hand ; 
or, on the other, to overthrow an enemy encamped 
in man. Yet it was more than the announcement 
as by a prophet that God had forgiven or was 
ready to forgive. Both Anselm and Socinus failed 
Ritschl. According to his view, what is meant by 
God in Christ reconciling the world to Himself is 
that when God took human nature in Christ He 
actualized the forgiving presence of God. God in 
Him was in human nature, not on a visit, not 
arranging the conditions on which it could be 
redeemed, but actually redeeming and appro- 
priating ifc. Christ revealed the Father not by 
holding Him up to be seen, but by bearing Him in 
upon us, leavening ns with Him practically and 
consciously, 'fhe held of Christ’s work lay there- 
fore in His own spiritual history, and among the 
conditions of spiritual human nature (cf. Forsyth, 
Beligion in Becent Art, Lect. 7). This is Ritschl’s 
first important deflexion from Schleiermacher’s 
procedure. The Christian consciousness or ex- 
perience to which he appeals is found in the con- 
templation of the historic Jesus, as made known 
in the Gospel records. It is not to be regarded 
in isolated individualism, as was the case with 
SclihccvniMclior’" ji]MTal to the inner consciousness. 

It liji- i'l fori<c«iU(‘!uc jin objective character alien 
from his method and from the subjectivism and 
sentimental piety often accompanying it. There 
is a second deflexion of not lo^s import arico. The 
Christian experience to which Kitschl appeals is 
realized socially and practically in the Kingdom of 
God. 

‘There must be added [to Schleiermach» ‘ . i _ 

nant truth that this religion, like all reli^i 
activities, can only be rightly set forth in ■ ■ ■ 1 
on the presupposition of the redeeming w i . ■ ■ -1 

of this redeeming activity. 
IN dtii p: ■ IN-deenier, and the Rodocincd Coiinnnnhv 

yDGid -T .’o - -'ll knowledge in an iu'-eparable relation’ 

{Just, arid Recon. i. p. 495 f.). 

Ritschl’s doctrine of the Kingdom is specially 
worthy of study. The Kingdom of God in his view 
is at once {a) a moral ideal, (5) a social organization, 
(c) a religious good. The Tv*i;gd..'!i .r--; not the 
individual man is the object ; :c I)'-. :t'i‘ electing 
love. To the Kingdom, the Fellowship of Faith, 
belongs redemption, which is appropriated by the 

believer only as a member of it. And he shares 
in it in the' measure in which he his 

obligations towards it ; it is as he loves and serves 
his iieighlxmr ihat he is justified of God. Tlio 
recipnxMl <u iion and reaction of the community of 
believers engenders experience of Christ, by which 
men learn His worth for them. As the value of 
each is determined by his service to the whole, so 
is Christ’s worth (equivalent in Ritschl’s phrase to 

His nature in so far as it can he known to us) to he 
estimated hy His work. 

Oils uch iirinciples, what, then, is the worth of 
Christ? Christ has the worth of God. He is a 
prophet sent from God, yet more than all the i>re- 
ceding prophets of the OT. He makes Himself 
known as, and is, the Son of God, 

In the moral world all personal authority is conditioned 
upon the nature of one’s vocation and upon the connexion 
between one’s fitness for his special calling and his faithful 
exercise of it. Accordingly the permanent significance of J esiis 
Christ for His community is based, first, on the fact that He 
was the only one qualified for His special calling, the intro- 
duction of the Kingdom of God; that He devoted Himself to 
the exercise of ■ - ‘S\- • < ■ i' ’’I ■ ''i the preaching 

of the truth an ■ g i. “ i ■ . c or deviation; 

and that, in i-.i‘ * : a proot or His naelity, He freely 

accepted in ■,'■.■■■ *.■ the wrongs which the leaders of 

the Israelitish nation and the f ■ ' ' “ ' ' ight 

upon Him, and which were so ■ ■ ■ ■ Him 

T" ■ "■ . Second, His 

viz., the Kingdom of God, 
is the ■ •* }■•' Id, and is thus recognized 

by Obr. ' ‘ - ■. The solidaric unity between Christ and 

God, which Jesus accordingly claims for Himself, has reference 
to the whole extent of His activity in His calling, and consists 
'‘1 tiK n ‘iprn-'‘al relatirn between the love of God and the 
coed < .ic-r.-. m 1 1", calling. Now Jesus, being the first to 

realize in His own personal life the final p ir]»o.-c‘ of lin- Kingdom 
of God, is therefore alone of His kind; for -Monld any other 
fulfil the same task so perfectly as He, yet he would be unlike 

Him *■ -1 ’ upon Him. Therefore, as the original 

type ■ united into the Kingdom of God, Ho is 

the original • c f : G so that the love of God 

for the mem'>» i - ' i'- hr . 1 ■ i» a"'- . is mediated only through 

Him. When, therefore, this Person, active in Ilis peculiar 
calling, whose constant motive is recognizable as unselfish love 
to man, is valued at His whole worth, then we see in Jesus 
the whole revelation of God as love, grace, and faithfulness' 
(Unterrickt, pt. i- §§ 21-22). There is a third (ionsidoration 
• 1» ■■ ■ '1 , n '•unvcti'i’i. ‘These 

• . ‘ ■■ ■ ■ ■ iipprt'C'.'i: of JeauB 

and are apparent in tne accouiu oi ili- liiv, are n u rrod to in 
the confession of the Godhood of Christ whic'-h the Christian 
community has made from the beginning ’ (§ 24), 

In sum, Christ’s Divinity is confessed when it is 
seen that His will was in perfect identilication with 
the Divine hi things or the will of God; 

and that ll(‘ in the moral sphere the 

highest Divine attributes. He is the Son of God 
hy His perfect knowledge of the Father’s will and 
by His perfect obedience to it. After this manner 

He fully revealed the essence of God ; and that in 
the activities of a human life ; and in a sinless 
human life. The Divinity of Christ is thus not 
based, as is usually done, on the supernatural facts 
of pre-existence, virgin birth, miraculous xvorks, 
and resurrection. These, however, are not denied ; 
only, Kitschl would contend, the right ajiiircciation 
of their truth comes after the moral witness, from 
reflexion on believing experience. 

Ritschlian principles and results have been the 
subject of violent polemic. It is with their broad 
effect only that we are here concerned. What tliat 
is, is obvious. Ritschl has brought back men’s 
thought to Christ as the centre of T' \ 

Christ’s character as moral ]>owc;r, •. 

as the builder up of ‘'i>iriui{vl life by on Jigli toning 
the conscience and educating the will. Kefligious 
truth_ can be verifled by the moral sense. It is a 
question of fact; inner fact, no doubt, and not 
scientific, but truer than what is outward. But 
when the theological reasoner abandons the ground 
of fact and the safe circle of practical reason for 
the shifting mirages of .‘^pecMilfition, then ho uses 
words without meaning. Christian verity rests 
primarily on internal experience, and answers to 
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lii(‘ laost urgent lUHtCKsities of tlie luond life. It 
has, indeed, other relation- ;ii;d that tran- 

s(teiul e \]>(0 ienec* and, '■'»ri'<-f|ueii: 1_\', r)u.r under- 
st.andin^'. All t.hat can he said there is. Exit in 
Uitschlian modesty is often misunder- 
stood. Ihit it lias served to clear the ground 
within the range of s]>iritnal experience, and floods 
this ground wiih light. There is no true doctrine 
that <;an (contradict this light, or shelter itself from 
its |)enetration. 

d he iidlucnce of Eitschl is the predouiiiiant theo- 
logical lorce of the hour. It is felt wherever the 
attra(;tion of religious problems is felt. lie is best 
int-('rj)r<d(cd, not as the propounder of a ‘theology 
without metaphyi-iv>,' u.- n •fcligi.iM viiiioni. 
mysticism ’ (lor he pio'...i;. d- m-: i hiii a-an ex- 
ponent of the ‘ Chri-, i..n < -i: -' iun-ne--hii >•. id.-h^r- 
macher. He closes so far the movement begun by 
the latieix That movement is familiar to religious 
thinkers in this eountry in the more sober theology 
of Clolcridge, of Maurice, and of Erskine of Lin- 
lathen, xvho may justly he termed the guides of 
tlie higher religious tllinking in England in the 
lirst half of last century. Coleridge (1772-1834), 
adonting Kant’s fonns of thought and imbibing 
S(chleiermaoher’s spirit, introduced the fruits of 
their tciachings into Eiml.-nnl, where thought was 
dominated by Locke in pIiiIo-(»i»hv and PaW in 
theology. The ‘ lieasdn 'of ('<»lcrivlge is the ‘Rac- 
U(‘.al Keason’ of Knnt. wh’r-h gra-p- I'he higher 
})rinciples. Like lu-r, lie fall- back on 

experhaice as thei(‘'i of sed nmli. lie believes 
Christian truth because it ‘finds’ him. Coleridge 
shared in all the characteristics of the German 
s(dio<)l from xvhom he borrowed. He was no meta- 
physician. Tie was a great interpreter of spiritual 
f:ic.(s, ii student of spiritual life, a subject of spirit- 
ual experience. He saw in Christianity the true 
cxplamitioji of the facts of our spiritual being. He 
brouglit human nature near again i(» Cliri-JinniiN. 
He changed the conc(jption of Cnri-riajiitx j'ro’m 
being a traditional creed till it became living 
(^xi)ression of spiritual consciousness. ‘ After him/ 
says Mark Pattison, ‘the evidence makers ceased 
as beneath the spell of some magician.’ The line 
of thought marked out by the disjointed reflexions 
of Coleiidge was continued by F. D. Maurice 
(1805-1872), who had been influenced also hy 
Erskine, and still more by his own inner conflicts. 
His best (jnergies were absorbed in tlio iiitorprri.j 
tionof religion- iliougbt from the -L.‘nid]ioini of ilie 
Incarnation. Hy it alone, according to his view, 
could our nature be sufficient for perfect life. 
Quite in tlie style of the later Kitschl, he rests 
faith on historic fact, and finds the essential ground 
of human life in the Pei>onality of Christ as the 
Kcvoaler of the Divine will and' character. Akin, 
in like manner, is his insight into the social aspects 
of Christian truth, the spring of his nbom.flin;: 
pevsoniil pbilanihro])V', andL the inspiration oi l1i«-'u 
movmncnt which Inui for its chief tenet the social 
utilization of religion, the movement of Christian 
Socialism. More apart and less orthodox stood 
Thomas Erskine, who recalls his friend Eichte in 
not a few touches of nature and conviction. He 
was no student as Coleridge, nor of practical bent 
as Maurice. Meditative and introspective, he 
sought the truth by patient thoughtfulness and 
deduction from his own experience — deeper thought, 
not larger knowdedge. IJe brings out an aspect of 
the ‘theology of consciousness’ not emphasized 
hitherto, viz. that religious experience is a groov- 
ing and endlessly growing inner perception. 

The cxT>ericnlial movement has a second phase, 
which cjills for soim^ immtion in its bearing on 
present-day ideas of Christ. It is a phase outside 
the Churches, although not always, or necessarily, 
hostile to them. It slio’ws itself in the rise of 


ethical societies ^ in America, France, Germany, 
Holland, ancl this country. Its aims are familiar 
to us in Britain from the writings of Matthew 
Arnold (1822-1888). Much theological iih« 
moves in the same direction. 

In the last forty years a succession of writers 1 

that W'hile the moral and practical elements of • • 'i .* ' x 

entirely commendable and necessary, its theolog -'*■.« f , 

and must be abandoned. The aspirations of such writers 
are not to be confounded with those of writers still more 
raclical, ’ ' > . theology, hut the ethics as 

well, of t ■ : I . ers including- men so widely 

parted fi ■ , . . the Darwinian and Maeter- 
linck th ■ ■ . • ■ . . -ties it is relevant to our 

purpose to St’. ihfiL L.i<.«_cannot be viewed as within the line of 

. . - ^ school 

' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ . ■ But without 

warrant). These societies, often divergent from one another. 

• . ■ . ■ . . ■ I ■ ■ , 

• ■ ■ ! > , . ■ 


unribwaiiiby ana in the historical Christ, that is not purely moral 
and spiritual, with the mere swathing-bands which the spirit is 
to out^ow. Nurtured on the modern conscience, they have not 
drunk its deepest draught, that inner power of Divine mystery 
which ' ■ ■ ' ■ deepens it as nothing else. The 

spiritu: i . ( * ■ ■ ! conscience, in its sense of sin and 

revelation oi Divine pity and * •(.-•. is unfelt. It is here, 

too, that so much ‘ Broad ' ■ -i ■ I, Ik i..' ’ ’-eligious thought fails. 
There is a liberalism which is only the rich and complex mani- 
festation of the magnificent capacities of the Christian Faith 
claiming all life for Christ; and there is a liberalism which, 
when extracted from the haze which its upholders cast around 
it, is found to be, in its underlying postulates, totally incon- 
sistent with the historic faith. It seeks a purely spiritual 
Christ. And when it has found Him, He is neither truly human 
nor Divine ; He is at once a non-historical and a non-mysterious 
Being. Undogmatic Christianity is simply abstract theism. 
-\gain«t its abstraction of the Divine Spirit, and its 

niiJiMuic ocncc'piion of Christ’s Person, the experience- theology 
is a passionate protest. 

(3) The Christ of History , — Concurrently with the 
foregoing movements has gone another, simpler 
indeed, and, since there are no truths which more 
readily gain assent or are more firmly retained 
than those of an historical order, more within the 
grasp of the popular mind, but also for that very 
reason more nearly touching the instincts of the 
popular faith — the historical and literary criticism 
of the Scriptures. It finds its sources and growth 
both within and without the ecclesiastical sphere. 
Ti i - ^-f the general movement of science, the 

hi i'>i! of the methods of science, observation, 
hypothesis, and induction, to the facts of Hebrew 
andChristi; ii !ii-h i y. It was not likely that the 
universal -piii: oi’ investigation and discovery 
should feel ii -< \i :'i< fo m'. < i whole field 

of secular history, and I <■ sc"! i.visivil i'l'ni operating 
in the departments of sacred. And so the Scrip- 
tures have been taken, as scholarship had already 
been taking the classical books of the ancient 
world, as a literature of many and 

times, and of varying authority. Their commands 
and teaching and records, all alike have been 
judged according to the occasion and circumstances 
in which they were given forth. In other words, 
they have been interpreted, not absolutely, but 
relatively. The Bible, as to its text, structure, 
thp authorship of its several parts, and its literary 
and didactic form, is read and understood like all 
other ancient literature. Then, too, from the 
theological fluctuations of the 18th anci 19th 
centuries, speejial impulses entered. Beligion, as 
Coleridge reminds us, consists of ideas and facts 
both ; the Christian religion blends together in- 
separably the historical and the spiritual. The 
variations in religious and philosophical theory in 
consequence closely affect the character of historical 
stu<iy, and in an instance such as that of the 
Christian history, where the historical substance 
is large, with effects of the gravest kind. Further, 
the emergence of the hypothesis of evolution in 
scientific circles in the middle of last century, and 
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its rapid accei^tance and apjplication to all kinds of 
knowledge, created a temper of naturalism, wliich 
reacted on Biblical criticism and Cbri-ioln;iiiMl 
doctrines. Esisecially in the forms oi Po-biiM-m 
(Comte) and of Agnosticism (Huxley and Spencer), 
this temper rejects every form of theism which 
asserts the personality of the Divine Being and the 
beneficent character of His relation to the world of 
men and things ; and, profe-'-ing ii,self ignorant of 
anything better, has lo-i .-dl IkiIicT in any wisdom 
or love but that which springs from the brains and 
hearts of men. It is a theory which limits know- 
ledge to experience, and experience to the physical 
senses — the sensations produced in us by the ex- 
ternal world. It has its own view of history, and 
of Christian history, as a natural evolution. The 
new historical sense, combined with the new inter- 
pretation of Christianity, in terms of the facts of 
man’s existence and human experience, incited to 
a re-reading of the Biblical records and a resetting 
of their material data, which has to an extraordi- 
nary degree stimulated the interest of the general 
mind, and most powerfully infiuenced the ^owth 
of a purely humanitarian conception of the Person 
of Christ. ‘History,’ says Mommsen, ‘has a 
nemesis for every sin.’ For seventeen centuries 
the facts of Christ’s life had been carelessly or 
’■!i; ('■< ! '1_\ ■‘ ■'■ated: they were now to take em- 

* ’\ i, *. ■■II 

I'he process begins with D. F. Strauss (1808-1874). 
Strauss runs his theo s v i ■ ■' b r Go^els like a 

ploughshare through j.' ■ , Elis interest 

IS of a purely negative character. Ho (Ihiiit(*gi ni o- 
the narratives and dissolves the faci-j in a "OriiN of 
writings, in which, with frankness and lucidity, he 
expounds what it has become common to call the 
point of view of modern science as to Christ’s 
Person. His object fhr<r;;>lioM jM>h‘mirjil. In 
was to find a way ouv oi iinni'.Mi. W'h.u- 

ever system furnished him with the means of 
attaining his object he eagerly embraced. In his 
first bo<^ he "M the basis of the well- 

known bi. '•y\ between the idea and 

the fact ■ ■ , and the historical, his mythi- 

cal theory as a means of exit ; in his last, Darwin 
and natural science come to his aid. 

It is by his ‘ mythical theory ’ that Strauss is best known. 
*Myth,’ he says, ‘is the creation of fact out of an idea.’ The 
mir^ulous is a foreign element in the Gospel narratives of 
Christ which defies all historical treatment, and the conception 
of the myth is the means which we shall use in order to eliminate 
this element from our subject. Tho PwiliicMl principle i^ well 
.‘\pr...-.t .1 ’.--(I- W, ;te : ‘ When any record rciaie'. •ncoiiceivablc 
■■ 'ic- .'I ):l ’.'I. it is to be considered, not as historical, but 

as mybhical. Strauss lays it down as an :i ■ .1 ; , ■ pi * ■ c i i , that 
miracles are impossible, so that every ■ arr. ••.e wh- 'n is in 
disaccordance with the laws of nature is proMouric«-<l to be 
mythical. Tm( ■■arra'i i"- ■(■■■■a with tho birrli of .John the 
Baptist are !■> ■•■J Ti;.; prophet having afterwards 

played a great part, and Is.v'- - ■■ found in relation with 

Jesus, the Church judged i; apnropria ■ to glorify him in this 
gcncalogit- or .h*-:-, inve nothing historical 
about them: ihov an :'ie work of Christians, who 

believed that the M( ->i ,ii ■iec< -.nr' *. ■ 

The history of the birih, bapmsm, and i ■ ■ ■ . J. - - ; r- 

■ h ■ '■ 1 • estabHsh His superna i' . 1 . -i-w - 

■ i' A'j, t’ ■ ’^ ■ '* * .3 work at “the outset He 

undoubtedly wished ' but by degrees He came 

to believe Himself the Messian, ana Hoped to found a political 

. ■ ,1 : ■ r I ■ ; I. • il » 

. ■ I ■ . I ! la" I ■ ■ , !■■ ;■ 

^ i rm miracles; but could heal 

demoniacs, and on that account all sorts of marvellous facts 
bar,- ^.:rr rdtrib b.-l <30 Him. He did ■ ^ ^ ith or 

t --.ino c». II. .ii.; not institute t ' i ■ ■ .s. •. The 

disc^les, convinced that the Messiah ■ . i ■ i inthe 
tomb, had visions and hallucinations which showed Him to 
them risen a^ain. Life did not exist in Christ in a perfect 
planner ; He is not the ideal of humanity. The traditional faith 
18 entirely without historical foundation. 

The work of Strauss was continued with modi- 
fications peculiar to themselves by Bruno Bauer 
and others, and suggested the more serious labours 
of the Tubingen School, headed by F. C. Baur 
(1792-1860). The all-important problem was now 


the historical reality of Jesus. Baur, dillcriug in 
this from Strauss, seeks a solution tlirougli St. 
Paul, and a critical investigation of the sources of 
Christianity. His theory shows the inthience of 
the Hegelian category of thesis and antithesis. 

In four Epistles— in Homans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, and 
Galatians — we have, according to Baur, authentic Apostolic 
documents, genuine Epistles of Paul. They are our best 
authorities on ever;57 'iii- -il'Mi ioiu'hing the origin, nature, and 
principles of primith ».* ^ tin- They reveal antitheses of 

thought, a I Petrine and a Pauline party in the Church. The 
Petrine was the primitive Christian, made up of men who, 
while ’ Jesus as the Messiah, did not cease to he 

Jews. I ’ . ■ was a reformed and Gentile Christianity, 

which aimed at universalizing the faith in Jesu', In ficcing it 
from the Jewish law and traditions. The um\ ds.ili-iul of 
Christianity, and therefore its historical importance and 
achievements, are thus really the work of the Apostle Paul, 
His work he accomplished in the face of, and in spite of, the 
opposition of the older Apostles. The men who had been with 
Jesus did not understand Plim; Paul did by natural ability. 
Not the unity hut the differences and antagonisms of the 
Apof'"’* • i . the point on which 

the ( , . would do his work. 

The memorials of the struggle and of ' ■ ‘ ‘ 

which it was ended lie in the canonical 
Christianity. They are best understood ■ 

It is not easy to affirm what position Baur assigns to Christ. 
He is preoccupied with Paul. In a study on the meaning of 
the expression ‘ Son of Man,’ he strives to reconstruct, by means 
of the historical data which the Gospels furnish us, the con- 
sciousness which Jesus had of Himself and His Messianic 
character, hut the results at which he arrives are vague and 
contradictory. Sometimes he admits that the historian finds 
in Jesus certain characteristics which indicate that He iiossessed 
qualities unknown to other men ; sometimes he affirms that it 
is less the original Person of Christ than faith in His Person 
that has been the basis of the historical development of 
Christianity. 

Baur’s picture of the early Church and of Cluksb 
is now everywheio n‘cogni/c.l ji- utterly incorrect 
in its chief and C'-i*iim.‘iI reiiniM*-. Wliy is this? 
Simply because he was under the domination of 
a rigid philosophical system which narrowed his 
outlook, and prevented him from seeing a multi- 
tude of historical facts of a different character 
from those upon which he based his reconstruction. 
The scholars who have done most to secure 
KH-ogniiion for those new facts are Ritschl and 
Kenan. ^ The essence of the advance made by 
Ritschl lies .^imjily in the denial that the evolution 
of early C'* I i i ' v v , . ‘ ) lur ely i m mane at 
process, .^■l■■ •• i.c of certain outside 

forces as determinative factors in the development. 
The cardinal factor assumed by him was the spirit 
of the Gr^co-Koman world. According to his 
view, the rise of the Catholic Church, which means 
the substitution of institutionalism, ecclesiasticism, 
and sacerdotalism for the spiritual individualism 
of the earliest period, was due p'-im.-irily bo the 
influence of the Graeco-Koman "iiirii ^^l|■i•ll came 
into the Church with the conversion of the Gentiles 
in the 1st cent., and which was thenceforth a 
controlling influence in its development. Essenti- 
ally i'. . • ■ ji of younger historians 

have I i-lil' .i lnr outside factors, and 

greatly enlarged the historian’s outlook. 

E. Renan : ■:! I v-i . for the Romanist 

]«vi«-{-ho(*fl. \ .■■. and attracted for 

t\ limt^ liy German Idealism without settling in it, 
encountered influences which were to enlighten 
the obscurity that his Catholic education and 
German initiation had left in his thought. His 
special work was done in the Semitic domain. 

A visit to P.ilt'-iine in offered the occasion for a L\fe of 
Jesus. In rtjifliiig iho ilo'^pcl in Galilee, he tells ns, the per- 
sonality of ihi- irreei roiiiuler had forcibly .1 hin ; 

and the first ske'Li’h oi ibo book was traced ;i:. Mb' r -» 
of the Gospel history. It is no common book, i.-h- I ■ ^ / 

It sketches a life of Christ which has won v-l-- -i"- :i* .|, 

acceptance. Jesus of Nazareth was a simple, 
innocent, rustic saint, with a villager’s ohlldlik- I- - . ■ 
kingdoms of the world and the glories of a court : ' i ■■ 

He expresses in His parables about kings, says E- ■ 

mo'll Jnelightf il nab eii 'nul want of connaissan- 
oui wiih a rcliirio’.i-. lire oi i-. . “.i.i-irt / TT-' ■ ii. ir.a pnii.. .i I 
:ippr^lien-ion or Gfjd a-- H - I ..i:., i. .;-kI !)•,;, i h Iv .r :o i-;;,-. 
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oth(*rH to the same love of Him which g'ives force and breadth 
to the least experienced wis<ioin. His whole nature revolted 
apiaiiist the hard juid false sauctnnony of the Pharisees. With 
rej^ard to the Law, lie had ci - ^ :i ■(■«.] ilc-i the teaching, then 
widely dis.seminat(‘d amoiif: i e .hv'., <■! ,he school of Hillel. 
Ihit it would not be for even t/uo widest interpreters of the Law, 
says Renan, that Christ could have felt any great fascination. 
I'lie Psalms, Isaiah, and more recent Messianic literature had 
for many reasons a greater imaginative charm for Hxs genius. 
Prom the Book of Daniel He drew the Messianic title ‘Son of 
Man,’ whi(‘,h, with a fine appreciation of llis own exquisitely 
human genius, He reserved specially for Himself. Moreover, 
the attempt in these hooks to sketch the future course of 
history was the origin of Christ’s own millennial dreams, and the 
Hounn- of miK^h of lliwS imaginative power over His countrymen. 
Then there was the freedom of His life in Galilee. ‘That 
mountain summit of Nazareth where no man of modern days 
('an sit without a troubled feeling about his destiny, there 
Jesus sat twenty years without a doubt. Delivered from self- 
He('king, the source of our troubles, which makes us seek 

■ r.M- ■■ ■■,■!.- ■■ -i i' tomb, He thought 

■ ; 11 m li -1 ■ ■ I, ■ ! . > man race. Those 

mountains, that sea, that azure heaven, those high tablelands 
on the horizon, wore for Him not the nielam^holy vision of a 
soul which interrogates nature about its lot, but the certain 
symbol, the transparent shadow, of an invisible world and a 
new heaven.’ Thus love of His spiritual Father, Hebrew 
pO(‘try, the living spirit of the Law, the visions of a Messianic 
age that should include the whole race of man, tiis ignorance 
of Hi'ience and belief in the plenary force of Divine volition, the 
political freedom of His time winch scarcely interfered with 
individual ac,tion, the beauty of nature about Him, and His 
wonderful power of inspiring love in the simple men who came 
to Him— all tended to raise to the liClu'-' iiiu-ii^Ii,. a character 
of marvellous .<1 ; ‘ Josii'.did uoi <‘o me ‘ stainless 

out of the str.;;^' ■■ ■ i I was the instinct of genius for 

at'.ting upon the world that led Him into the Messianic groove 
of thought. It was that that soiled His purity, though without 
it He never could have founded a lasting Church. If He had 
any or' i s . ' ■ .> ;b.- universal Eastern fault 

ofaw; ■ 11 'I'l: ■ ‘ tion 

of His .1 .1 1 '!■ > ■ !■ I' '.I v' ii ■■ !■ ‘ the 

appetite for miracle on the part of the people. Tne demand 
for miracle He had to meet, and was not above getting up 
IldiiiouN miiaeles as a sort of * iiiou-, fiimd,’rt the resurrection 
()i L-Ly’:ini‘(. Tlui same neccssMv 1( il riim into fanaticism, which 
e\ cmually urged Him to death ; ‘ the tone which He hail taken 
coubl not bo sustained; it was time for death to come and 
unloose the knot of a situation of the extremest tension.* 

Eeiian’s Life of^ Jesus is penetrated by a pro- 
found feeling of Hi" liuinmi porMumlii y. its charm, 
it.s pofonce, its pro-iMiiinenoe, il" capability to 
orofUc* Ji faith. It lih" lM‘en "hown i:o ho inaccurate 
in details, and meagre and uncertain in its know- 
ledge, especially of the Jewish environment in 
which Jesus grew up. It displays an excess of 
precision in the psychology of illusion, a too ready 
lunotion, and a want of gmvitas. Yet withal the 
hook did this service, that it introduced into the 
reading of Christ's life on its human side a greater 
sense of reality than modern criticism had hitherto 
attained. For the action of ideas, as in Strauss 
ami Baur, Henan suhstiiutes the play of individual 
passion and character. The arid logic of the 
Germans is absent, and something of the wonder 
and beauty of the NT story is not wholly lost. 
It is here that the arrears in the ‘scientific’ or 
< historicar Christ have most to be made up. The 
Apostolic <<Mu<:p1iori of the Saviour, however 
uncritical ami mnrii"(U(»iiliy in details at the bar 
of modern history, embodies i.n that very super- 
naturalism which is the Mte noire of the scientific 
mind, a spirit so potent as to seem to those who 
gave the record the most ^t:l■iking reality in His 
life. To reproduce that 'Spirit in natural terms 
calls for a depth of feeling ami width of experience 
which the critical movement so far has shown 
no signs of po-'-ij-'-ing. There hangs about its 
Christological cnuiiion-. .such a rawness as to tempt 
one to the statement that it has not yet found the 
equipment adequate to its task. Christ must he 
interpreted from within. The interest of His life 
is in large nle^l^>lUrc independent of its historical 
fra.mewofk, as the ortliodox construction has 
rightly .seen, and as criticism itself acknowledges 
when it starts from the teaching of Christ in 
preference to the events of His career. Higher 
in-stinctiS, therefore, than the merely intellectualist 


instincts of ‘ science ’ or ‘ history, ’ instincts akin 
to the poet's when he grasps the very spirit of 
poetry, or the artist’s when his unique sensibility 
unveils a new revelation of beauty, are requisite 
' of Christ is not to be profaned. 

. ■■ ' \ ■■ lie supernatural is an unscientific 

d'-giiiai i"Ui. Equally unscientific is the explana- 
tion of it as ‘ my til ' or ‘ vision. ’ The su]iernatural 
in Christ took such a hold on the minds of those 
who gave themselves to Him, as to render them 
readier than otherwise to reduce His human 
nature in its interests. The supernatural in Christ 
is that in Him to which the Church has at all 
times clung as the sustainer of her intensest faith 
and hope. It has enriched and not weakened the 
life of the spirit. What is the secret ? How 
explain the tenacity with which the supernatural 
in Christ has fastened on the conscience of 
Christendom ? Is it not that it has shown at all 
times power to embody men's highest religious 
hopes and aspirations, and has satisfied them? 
And should this not strengthen rather than lessen 
belief in its reality ? Science has here a problem 
not to be evaded. In reaching a solution, the 
!■< f -.7 trend science has recently taken 

i.i:l to furnish important data. A true 
‘ pliilo-ophy of the unconscious’ is a desideratum. 
Already we have learned many facts having an 
intimate bearing on the old <"' ' ' ' ' ’ prob- 
lems. What they suggest : ^ s ■ the 

doidlis of a 5*ingh‘ personality there may coexist 
pn rail cl of -pirit-life ; a consideration which, 

if vindicated, will make us pause before repeating 
the dogmas of negation which were framed with 
regard to simpler and narrower facts. 

A sense of such necessity is apparent in the 
most recent phase of ‘ scientific ’ reconstruction of 
the Life of Christ. The articles of P* W. Schmiedel 
and others in the h Bihlicai the Jesus 

of W. Bousset “I <«(i;iingoii (tr. Williams & 
Norgate), and the Jesus of Arno Neumann (tr. 
A. & C. Black), based on essentially rationalist 
principles, manifest an advance on the old rational- 
ism. They seek the secret of Jesus in a psycho- 
logical ’/ v ' . They are indeed in line with 
previou- ; j i i • ‘ i adition in rej ecth » g 11 u ■ v 1 1 1 ( g n ' y 
of the Gospels as a reliable source oi imcrB.anoii, 

I ■ to a minimum the available 

I ■ ■ : at their basis, in regarding the 
major portion of the written record as artificial 
. ■ ; d the nature of pious legend and 

i .. ■- ‘ , and in asserting the impossibility 
... 'iie claims Christ made for Himself 

an adequate foundation for such a simerstructure 
as the Church reared in the dogma of His Divinity ; 
yet they are confident where earlier effort was 
often in doubt ; they are also more reverent, 
genial, and expectant. A firm historical founda- 
tion is ack'Tiow] edged, and that both in facts 
regarding Hi" IVt>oti and juni imlarly in His 
words and teaching. They sne bum-, ido, which 
point to a ‘ sovereign self-consciousness,' worth to 
men more than kings and prophets had been, 


bound His disciples to Hi- Fim-oh as never again 
one man has bound men.' His uniqueness is not 
to be confounded with singulariiy, but denotes 
iinequallod excellence in goodness and greatness. 
He constrains not plij^ically but iK^iyihicalJy ; He* 
overpowers us inwaraly by His spirituality, His 
purity, truthfulness, and love. He is the aster 
of the inner life. * W e may also speak of Him as 
“the Redeemer.”* Not in the sense that His 
death was a propitiatory sacrifice without which 
the God of love would not have been able to 
forgive us our sins. Not in this sense : yet it was 
indeed His special work to redeem by guiding ua 
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from the letter to the spirit, from the feeling of a 
slave to the love of a child, from >clf--ccki:ig ie 
brotherly love, from the dominion <‘i ih.e 
to that of the invisible ; and His death showed 
that He was ready and determined to offer in 
order to procure these benefits, not His labour 
only but also His life (Neumann, Jesus, c. 19). 
Not Divine, He is none the less not to be denied 
worship. The interest of the situation here created 
is vast. It is not only the new facts and the finer 
appreciation of them, but the plane in which they 
stand and the wide range of it. Scientific criticism 
has tapped a new source. Discussion of the philo- 
sophical implications involved in the wider range 
of facts discernible will lead thought to a new 
Idealism which, analyzing the ‘transcendental* 
element in man more clearly, will the better and 
the more convincingly interpret the Divine in 
Christ. 

In close association with the larger view of 
history and science in influencing religious ideas 
is the great democratic movement of the modern 
world. Our sense of growth in knowledge has 
reacted upon our anticipations and hopes for the 
social state of men. It is onlj^r natural that the 
relation of Christ to the social problem should 
have come to occupy a foremost place, and that 
the traditional Christian ideas should be greatly 
affected by it. Almost every variety of socialist 
aspiration has made its appeal to Christ. It is 
remembered that He proMov.ricod a special Beati- 
tude on the poor, called to Himself the weary and 
heavy laden, offered a personal friendship to the 
ublican and sinner, commanded His followers to 
e helpers of men’s material needs ; that He was 
Himself of the poor, and denounced in unmistak- 
able terms, if not the rich and capita lism, then their 
closest neighbour. Mammon. The situation in 
itself is of the deepest interest, but its Cln 
import is but slight. Christ’s supernatural dignity 
is Ignored. He is looked upon as nothing more 
than man, and even then as nothing more than a 
‘Social Reformer,’ the ‘people’s man,’ ‘Jesus the 
demagogue,’ an unmysterious human leader of the 
poor, claimed now for this school and now for that, 
according to the partial and prejudiced predilec- 
tions of His sponsors. To the great majority the 
Christ of the Creeds is an object of complete 
indifference, if not of dislike, while the Christ of 
the Churches, of worship, and of believing experi- 
ence, is unknown or scorned. The transcendency 
of the Divine Life depicted in the Gospels finds no 
echo in their hearts. 

It remains merely to remind ourselves that 
these three movements of Christological concep- 
tion are all needful. They are not to be sepa- 
rated or considered antagonistic. They are com- 
I'lciiienLiiry,^ helping each other to the new and 
richer Ixilief in Christ. That belief will exhibit 
the ideal content of Christ’s Person as the sum of 
all experience and all existence, seeing Him in all 
Nature, in all the forms of Nature, in all human 
life, in the whole range of life’s experience, as 
that in which they all alike find at once their 
living energy and their goal, the ground and the 
final end of the successively emerging and de- 
veloping phenomena that we behold as Nature, 
History, Experience. It will not be like the 
older faith, a strange hybrid, compounded part 
of philosophy, paid orhi-iory, part of moral efiort ; 
it will be the aj)i)rc]«ens-ion of a Person behind the 
facts and processes of all three, reached through 
the study of His working in them and the sense of 
kinship with and nearness to Him ; who thus 
known will not be found to be summed up in them 
but rather sums them up in Himself, whose His- 
toi'y no history has yet exhausted, whose Life not 
®l11 the lives of men have outgrown. 


Literature. — : T-xV-iv n-n' books in German 

dealing with the whole subj- ci um- whole iieriod are 
Pfleiderer, ReligiompMlosophie auf geschiGhtL (h'undlagc 
{Philosophy 0 / lieligion on the basis of its history, 4 vols., 
Williams & Norgate); Punjer, Gesch. der chrisfl. Religions- 
philosophie, 2 vols. (vol. i. tr,, T. & T. Clark); Dorner, hJnt^ 
wickelungsgesch. der Lehre der Person Christi (tr., 5 vols., 
T. & T. Clark). The best writings in F. Pr-o ri-k-\ant to the 
article are Principal Fairbairn’s Christ m TheoRxjy, 

Philosophy of the Christian Religion, Studies in the Life of 
Christ. On the specific characteristics of the modern spirit 
there are suggestive chapters in George Brandes’ Main Cur- 
rents in XIXth cent. Literature, vol. i. ; Royce, Spirit of 
Modem Philosophy', Merz, Hist, of Eurot-n. T ’ 0 ' */ 

XIXth century', of. also Ziegler, Lie geist'-'- 1 < n 

Stromungen des 19ten Jahrhunderts, Berlin ; i.’.d I ’i" «.//.■• 
the Philosophy of History, vol. i. 

Special : On the idealistic movement ; for Kant, Religion 
innerhalh der Grenzen der hlossen Vernunft (tr. by Semple) ; 
for Schelling, Lie Meth ' ‘ ’ v - ■ ■ ; " ' . 

r. ■' .- not ■ . r M 

1 . _ . 'peirs \i; ■ 1 ■ ■ ■ .' 

. ' / . and ' le T'' ' ■ ' )r Cole- 
ridge, Aids to Reflectioy , * . • of ! Spirit ; 

for P. D. Maurice, Kingdom of Christ, Es ^ , r ' ! Green, 
ProUgoanena to Ethics, Two Sermons, etc. ; for the Cairds, Ed. 
Oaird, Evolution of Theology, Critical Philosophy of Kant ; 
John Caird, Fundamental Ideas of Religion, Philosophy of 
R ■/./. For sketch of later developments in Germany see 
!'r‘«.'‘. , G di. und Kritih der neueren Theologie. 

On the Experience movement there is an extensive literature 
associated with Schleiermacher, his theology and his influence 
on theology ; and with Ritschl and his school (chiefly in Ger- 
man), cf. in English, Pfleiderer, Levelopment of Theology in 
Germany and in Great Britain in 19th century ; Adams Brown, 
Essence ‘‘^1 ' ‘ ; Oman, '• ’ ^ ■ ' ■ 

Reden, I ‘ . ■ ■ Garvie, .... / 

Arnold, / i Logma, Last Essays * 

Religion ; Seeley, Eeee Homo. 

On the Historico-critical movement noteworthy are the fol- 
lowing : Gardner, A Historic Vieiv of the jVT ; 'Moffatt, His- 
torical NT, Prolegomena and General Notes ; O. Cone, Gospel 
Criticism and Historical Christianity ; Schweitzer, Von Rei- 
inarus zu Wrede ; Otto Schmiedel, Lie .V. 

’ r r ■ )rks of Sir, i: ■ ■ , 

■ . . -I ■ ■ 

On the "Social and Psychological influences consult C. 0 
” • "*• r.- hological Elements ^ f. ' ‘ j~ ‘ - v 

/ ‘ della> ‘ ■ \ • 

soziale J ’ * ngelischi /^ ■ , . - . ' 

mann', .! : • fRe! ' t 

lines of Social Theology ; King, f. ■ ■ ^ * 

ness; Dole, Theology of Cioil ' . \ . 

Social Consciousness; Peabodj^ ,1 • * « 

Question, Jesus Christ and the C/instian Vnaracter; VVemoI, 
Jesus im XIXten Jahrhundert ; Du Bose, The Gospel in the 
Gospels. 

Minor hooks worth study are Kaftan, Kant der PhUosoph 
des Protestantismus ; Bergmann, Ethik als KulturpMlosophie ; 
Goguel, Wilhelm Herrmann et le prohlh— • r actuel ; 

Mellone, Converging Lines of Religious I h. • 'K\ . r 

R t-' Tiy ight; Mallock, Reconstruction of Km,.'. 

in 7” ' G 'Ion, The Christ of To-day ; 

V '! r». . r.' N ■ ! ■. ; Macdonncll, ; 

>■ I ! ■ • ' / ' ■ ■ * ■ Movement ; Dole, The Coming People ; 

r , 7: ■ V- . V ’ ; “ w n . • 

■ II . ■ ■ / ' i; ,* ;.| /, ■ 1- 

■’ 7 . : , 1 . '■:!>■' . ■ . 

I ; ■ ‘r : u . !: ' ■ : 

I ■ _ ■ . . Nietzsune and ioisioi may be had in excellent 

.1.1 ; > .1,... y . .. .... . y... ... / , • r 

and Louot i- ' R • . . V- ■ ■ ■ . 

Literature; \ r.. !*• t '■ /’ ■ ■ 

ism; Stubbs. I 1 /,‘ ^ ■. 1 | !;- ^e, 

Theology in the / V , ■ \ ' I M : ; i \ . 

CHRIST IN JEWISH LITERATURE.-Iu spite 

of the fact that Jewish literature covers the whole 
period from the time of Christ to the present day, 
and that the relations between Jews and Christians 
during that period have usually been far from 
friendly, the references to Christ in the writings of 
Jews are, comparatively speaking, few and unim- 
portant. AVluit llicre are do not add anyth big to 
our knowledge of the history of the life uf ( 

Such interest as they possess is due to their signifi- 
cance as indications of the way in which Jews w^ere 
wont to think and speak amongst themselves of the 
Founder of Cliristianity. And it is safe to assert 
that in general they did not often occupy their 
thoughts with Him. Whatever may have been 
the reason, they very seldom mentioned Him ; and 
they seem to have neither received any direct im- 
pression, nor inherited any tradition of His spiritual 
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j 4 'reatiu‘,.ss. The few alluHions to Him contained in 
the Talmud and the coiiicmiwrary literature are, 
for the mo.st j)iirt, contein]>tuous references to one 
who d(H‘(dved Israel, and who owed his birth to the 
unfaithfulness of his mother. But they are a mere 
dro}> in iho ocean of the Talmud, and do not 
warrant the assertion of a <^enei’al ;uid hitter hatred 
on the part of the Rabbis towards Him. In the 
nuidia'val literature the scattered hints of the 
Talmud were developed into the book called the 
Tol'doth Jeshfi^ \vhieh is a mere lampoon, and in 
some parts a very di-;;u^tiii,L;’ one. But there is 
good ground for saying Llml this book was not 
countenanced by the best i\ e- of the 

»f(uvish religion, and did not iheir opinion. 

It is on a level with such mi-rcpre-(‘iuarion'= of the 
Roman (iitholic and Protestant religions as find 
favouryi'h il'fi nr bigoted of the o])i»o>itc 
party, i-ir ..n- !>y tli(i v(''pon-ible leaders 
on (uther side. Jnsian(*.es are lo be found in which 
leaders of Jewish thought in the Middle Ages 
hav(5 nnuhi reference to Christ in the language of 
civil courtesy, or even of nj)i)reciation. It is true 
that such allusions are mostly • . ■ r ■ ■ d i:; . Cn > 

addressed to Christians on tl ■ s ‘ p.T. i-‘- 

debates, and were, perhai^s, influenced by the 
thought of the danger incurred by plain speaking. 
But there is evidemic to show that in writing.^ in- 
tended oidy for Jews the writers could refer to 
Jesus withotit bitterness, and point out what thej 
deemed to be H is mistakes without hlackening His 
(diaracter. In modern literature the chief Jewish 
historians write of Jesus as of a great historical 
j)ersonag(5 ; and though they, naturally, do not see 
in Him as nmoh as Christians see, tL- \ 
try to jn'esent historical truth and to i 

tional pr(‘jiidic.e. It is only in modern literature 
that there is to bo found a serious and deliberate 
Jewisii opinion about Jesus, a real contribution to 
the study of His life and character. The earlier 
reference.-' illu.si raK* chiefly the effect of persecution 
and imitnal hatred u]K>n t lie -lewish mind. 

In ai'coulanee with llio luief sketch just given, 
it will be convenient to treat the sixbject chrono- 
logically under thti three heads of (i.) the Tal- 
nnnlic IntiuaLure, (ii.) theMediscval Literature, (iii.) 
Modern Literature. 

i. Christ in the Talmudic Literature.— The 
period ineJuded under this head extends from the 
time of Christ Himself to the closing of the Baby- 
Ionian Talmud, i.e. about five centuries. The 
literature comprises several works besides the Tal- 
mud, and falls chronologically into two main 
groups. The first group is that whose chief repre- 
sentative is the Mishna, the code^ of the Tradi- 
tional T^aw com^deted by R. Judah ' 

A.D. 220. To this group 1--1 .. 
a collection of tradition b • ■ '■ .. 

the Minima, and the Midrashim known as Siphre, 
l^^iphra, and Mechilta, The second group contains 
the Gmndnls, i.e, the commentaries on the Mishna 
made in the schools of Palestine and Babylonia 
respectively, and forming, together with the Mish- 
na, the Jerusalem Talmud and the Babylonian 
Talmud. The Gemaras contain many traditions 
not included in the Mishna but conicinpornncoiis 
with it ; such a tradition is called o Dfr^nlhn. I'e 
this same group belong the earlier parts of the 
Midrash Eahhalh Fesikta, and Tanimma, though 
the date of compilnlion of these is much later. The 
Rabbis whos(', works form the first group are called 
Tannalm, those of the second A and it is 

usual to distinguish the two periods before and 
afi.(u the closing of the Mishna, as the Tannaite 
and the Amoralte i)eriods ix>pectively. 

The q^e^'tum has often been raised whether there 
is JUiy mention at all, in the Talmud, of the liistori- 
(;al Jesiis of Nazaretli. Until recently, JeAvisli 


un-iters have usually answered this in the negative. 
They have iMnnii-ii »)ut that the person sup 23 osed to 
be Jesus is dc-c '-ibi'd as a contemporary either of 
R. Jo.shua b, Perahiah or of R. Akiba, thus either 
a century before or a century after the beginning 
of the Christian era. This is true, but it only 
shows the anachronism of the tradition. For the 
person so indicated is called variously Ben Stada, 
Ben Pandira, Jesliu, Jeshu ha-Notzri {Le. the 
Nazarene), Jeshii b. Pandira; and what is said of 
this person makes it impossible to doubt that the 
reference is to the historical Jesus. The following 
passages decide the question : 

Bab. Sanh. 107Z), “Jeshu ha*N6tzri practised mag-ic, and de- 

‘ <1 . 1 '« j . - . Israel.’ 

I* 'Shu (ha-Notzrp had five disciples.’ 

I •' ,, ‘ There came in Jacob, a man of Ohephar 

Sechanja, to cure him in the name of Jeshu b. Pandira.* 

Bab. Sanh. 43a, “ On the eve of Passover they hung- Jeshu 
ha-Notzri.’ 

It is not likely that there should have been a second 
Jesus the Nazarene, otherwise wholly unknown, 
who ‘deceived and led astray Israel,' who was 
executed for doing so, Avho had disciples, and in 
whose name those disciples sought to heal the sick. 
It is now generally admitted by Jewish writers 
that the reference is to the historical Jesus. At 
the same time it is possible that the name Ben 
Stada did iiol t)'!,.] “.illy refer to Jesus, although in 
the later i-ndi i••ll |■|•‘ .wo are identified. 

""" ■ * ‘ 1 s suggested elsewhere {Christianity in 

'■ ■ ■ 346 n.) that Ben Stada denotes ‘that 

xS'g.YPwan- wno is meniioned in Ac 2138; Jqs. Ant, xx. viii. 6, 
BJ II. xiii. 6. As to the meaning of the two names, Ben Stada 
and Ben Pandira, various explanations have been • \ . ’ ’ ■ 

none has, in either case, been generally accepted 
(Bab. Shabb. 104i>) explains Stada as equivalent to Stdth dd, 

* such a one has been unfaithful,’ and refers it to the alleged 
illegitimate birth of Jesus. But this is certainly not the original 
meaning of the epithet. That Stada is made up of the Latin 
words ‘sta* ‘da,* and df * < ■ - j, Ri r .-i - r-V r. is a mere guess, 
with nothing in its i;.\( -i. ./*•'. ••.a ni- '-een explained as 
irsvQspos, or Toivdvip, or irecpQivos; hut beyond some likeness of 
sound iihere is nothing to recommend these suggested equiva- 
lents. The riddle is as yet unsolved. 

The ■■ I m:. contains all that the Tal- 
mudic i' I ■ i « y about Jesus. The pass- 

ages referred to will be found in full and translated 
in the present writer’s work already mentioned. 

Jesus, called ha-Notzri^ B. Stada, or B. Pandira, 
was born out of wedlock (M. Jeb. iv. 13, cf. Bab. 
Shabb. 104&). His mother was called Miriam, and 
was a dresser of women’s hair (Bab. Shah. ib. 
where * Miriam megaddelah nashaia ’ is a play on 
‘Miriam Magdalaah,’ i.e. Mary b ’ ■ ' TT< 

husband was Pappus b. Judah, ' ‘ : 

Pandira. She is said to have been the descendant 
of princes and rulers, and to have played the harlot 
V. iih j- <,Mrp<-nl( r (Bab. Sanh. 106a). Jesus had been 
in Egypt;, and had brought magic thence. He was a 
magician, and deceived and led astray Israel. He 
sinned and caused the multitude to sin (Bab. Sanh. 
1075). He mocked at the words of the wise, and 
was excommunicated [ib.). He was tainted with 
heresy {ib. 103a). [He] called himself God, also the 
Son of Man, and said that he would go up to heaven 
(Jerus. Taan. 655 ; Jesus is not mentioned by name, 
hut there is no doubt that He is meant). He made 
himself live by the name of God (Bab. /^a^A._l()6a, 
also anonymous). He was tried in I'T.nd' j;- 

a deceiver and as a teacher of ^ostsi-^ /I'o-'. 

X. II ; Jerus. Sanh. 25c, d). Witnesses were con- 
cealed so as to hear his statements, and a lamp was 
lighted over him that his face might be seen {ib.). 
He was executed in Lydda, on the eve of Passover, 
which was also the eve of Sabbath ; he was stoned, 
and hung, or crucified {ib. and Tos. Sank. ix. 7). 
A herald proclaimed, during forty days, that he 
was to be stoned, and invited evidence in his 
favour ; but none was given (Bab. Sanh. 43a). 
He (under the pame of Balaam) was put to death 
by Finhas the Robber (Pontius Pilatus), and at the 
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time was tMrty-tliree years old (Bab. Sank, 1066). 
He was punished in (iehenna by means of boiling 
filth (Bab. Gitt, 566, 57a). He was ‘near to the 
kingdom ’ (Bab. Sank. 43a). lie had five disciples 
[ib,]. Under the name of Balaam he Avas excluded 
from the world to come (M. Sank. x. 2). 

The several items of the foregoing tradition 
about Jesus are of Auirious date. The Mishna 
does not contain the names Jeshu, B. Stada, or B. 
Pandira ; so that it is not absolutely certain that 
Jesus is referred to in the Mishna at all. The 
Tosefta contains all three names, but not Jeshu 
ha-Notzri. Neither Siphre, Sip/ira, nor Mechilta 
contains any allusion to Jesus. The main author- 
ities, therefore, for such allusions in the Tannaite 
period, are Tosefta and the Bar ait has embedded 
in the Gemaras. The Bamithas contain the state- 
ments that J esus brought magic from Egypt, that 
he deceived and led astray Israel, that He was 
tried at Lydda and hung on the eve of Passover 
which was also the eve of Sabbath, that a herald 
proclaimed the .ipprtnicbi'ig execution and invited 
evidence in his favour, and that he had five dis- 
ciples. The statements contained in Tosefta have 
been noted above. 

The tradition r:ii“.ur Jesus appears to have 

started with R. Eliezer b. Horkenos; at least it 
cannot be traced earlier. R. Eliezer was the chief 
disciple of R. Johanan b. Zaccai, who died about 
A.D. 80, and was living in Jerusalem at the time 
when Jesus was crucified. R. Eliezer was an old 
man in a.d. 109, and died probably in a.d. 117. 
Both he and his brother-in-law R. Gamaliel (grand- 
son of the Gamaliel of Acts) had dealings with 
Christians. The tradition passed from R. Eliezer 
to R. Akiba and from him to R. Meir, in each case 
from teacher to disciple. The tradition represented 
by R. Gamaliel passed to his 11. Judah 

the Holy, who j.i li' u <1 i-i also i!i<‘ irn'Ii ''m of R. 
Akiba and R. M-lr. completes the Tannaite 

period. 

In the Amoraite period the tradition is twofold, 
Palestinian and Babylonian. The former contains 
v&rj little that is new. K. Johanan Avas a disciple 
of R. Judah before mentioned, and his disciple R. 
Ahahu uttered the famous dictum : ‘ If a man say 
to thee “I am God,” he is a liar,’ etc. On the 
Avhole, the Palestinian Rabbis took very little 
interest in the tradition about Jesus. 

Tl: ■ 1 ■ J ■■ tradition starts Avith Rab, who 

was ■ ■ i • I-* Judah; and though Rab him- 
self aid not aua anything ro-ii r» ’niTj Jesus, his 
disciple R. Risda gave the i-x-pI.-nM! ;<)'i of the rela- 
tion of Jesus to Stada and Pandira. It was he 
also who c[uoted the saying that ‘ Jeshti ha-Notzri 
burned his food in public,’ i,e. Avas tainted with 
heresy. A contemporary of R. IJisda and, like 
him, a disciple of Rab, R. Judah, b. Ezekiel handed 
on the tradition to R. Joseph, who corrected the 
explanation of the name Stada, and mentions 
‘Miriam Megaddelah,’ evidently that 

Mary of Magdala was the mother oi R. 

Papa, disciple of Abaji, who received the tradition 
from R. Joseph, added the remark about ‘her who 
Avas descended from princes,’ etc. A few of the 
statements concerning Jesus in the Gemaras are 
anonymous, notably the story of His excommunica- 
tion by His teacher R. Joshua b. Perahiah, and 
His punishment in Gehenna. 

The Tnlniudic ronM-cMico-sio .Tomi- Jiflcml no ground 
for correcting the narrative of the Gospels. There 
is sufficient likeness betAveen the general outlines 
of the Jewish and the Christian traditions to show 
that the same person is referred to ; but it is very 
doubtful if the J ewish tradition rests upon a know- 
ledge of the Gospels. It is hardly more than a 
careless memory, retained in unfriendly or in- 
different minds. There is also no Avarrant for 


arguing, from the Talmudic allusions, that Jesus 
actually lived a hundred years before the time 
usually accepted as the date of His birth. An 
equally good ease might be made out for placing 
Him a century after that date. Rabbinical chrono- 
logy is to be used only with great caution ; Jind tlie 
statement that Jesus Avas the disci} do of R. Joshua 
b. Perahiah (who did live about 100 B.C.), is 
made in* the Talmud without the support of any 
authority. Moreover, the story, as refeniug to 
Jesus, appears only in the Babylonbni ( buii.-uM, ; 
the Palestinian version does not give the name of 
the disciple who Avas excommunicated. There is 
nothing to shoAv how Jesus came to be associated, 
in the tradition, Avith the famous Rabbi of a century 
before His time. 

It is from the Talmudic allusions to Jesus that 
the inediDeval caricature of Him Avas elaborated, 
Avhich will be described in the folloAving section. 

It is therefore important to note that the chief 
points in the Talmudic tradition Avhich furnished 
the base for that caricature Avere His allege<l ille- 
gitimate birth, and His character as a magician and 
a deceiver. The former is a coarse interi)retabion 
of the Christian assertion that Jesus was not the 
son of Joseph, while the latter is due to His re})uta- 
tion as a Avorker of miracles, and to the undoubted 
fact that He had created a serious dissension 
amongst the adherents of the Jewish religion. 

Literature. — H erford, Christianity ‘hi Talmud wnd Midrask, 
1904; Laible-Dalman, Jesm Christus im Talmud [Eii}:?. tr. by 
Streane]; also, Mead, Did Jesus live 100 years B.c.i 

ii. Christ in Medi^a^al Jewish Tatkuature. 

— There are to he J’ "■ ’ 'a popxxlar and a 

serious treatment o1 i . „ ■ by JcAvish writers 

in the Middle Ages. On the one liand, there is the 
book called the TbVdbth Jishd, Avhich relates the 
story of Jesus as of a vulgar impostor ; on the 
other hand, there are references to Jesus by Jcavs 
of repute which are dignified and respectful in 
tone, and show a real desire to be fair towards tin' 
Founder of that Clmstian religion Avhose adher- 
ents had inflicted sm b ‘nb.: ^ on Jews. 

[a) The ToVdoth d •' -. In the printed editions 
this is a small book of some 24 pages, in Avliich 
is told the story of the birth, public career, and 
death of Jesus, and the origin of the Christian 
Church. It makes no pretension to be a serious 
history, though it certainly does not deserve the 
torrent of abuse which its Christbin editors have 
poured out upon it. It is merely a rather stui)id 
and silly tale intended to tickle the ears of ignor- 
ant JeAvs, and to ■.b-i! contempt and hatred 

of the Christian r'-'L' I. -n 1 Mockery of its Founder. 

To Christian readers it is, of course, highly offens- 
ive. But it should be remernl)ercd that tue book 
was not written for Christians, and also that 
Christian treatment of Jews made such retaliation 
only natural. 

What the origin of the book was is not certainly known. 
Traces of statements contained in it are found in tlie writings 
of Tertiillian and Eusebius ; but the first evidence of the exist- 
ence of a distinct book of this character appears only in the 
9th century. In the work de Judaicis superst iUonihusl written 
about A.D. 830 by Agobard of Lyons, there is an extract from a 
written Life of Jesus, which has considerable likeness to tlu* 
ToVdoth ; and a similar writing, perhaps the same, is men- 
tioned by Rabanus Maurus in 847. The Puyio Fidel of Kay- 
• .■ 1 Ar " i ‘ ■ whole of the 7’f7^W('//v 

■ '« ! I ■■ ■ .... ToL'doth has 

never wholly disappeared; but it was, naturally, never pul)- 
lished by Jews, or even acknowledged by therm Ohristiun 
writers^ who succeeded in finding a coixv speak of it as lading 
[ ’ ' ' I ’ T and to be obtained only by bribery. 

p, 148) says : ‘We pro- 
cured a copy frorn a friend who bought it from * ■ m r.i , i- .<1:i - 1 r 

for some TT , ti ■’ ; p'- - ' Tie copies -o J\\\ li'ii'd v mt 

written in 1 b ■■ri ■.\ ■ . that the original language 

wa.s Gerr.!'.'! : i.' .- m - . '^ernacular of the ciountry 

where the book fii>L appeared. The iran.slation into Hebrew 
was presumably made m order to render the book acnjessible to 
all Jews. 

In the case of a work which existed only in manuscript, it is 1 
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iiievitttble that there Hhould he _ eonsiderable differences in 
(lilTerenti copies. IvraiiHs, who is the chief authority on the 
cotiilihMc MSS and 6 fraj?ments of the 
lof/doth, wiiicii lie .mauiifis in ih e efioiijis, uci ordmg to their 
points of rcricnihlaiice, ^ It seems lilc*h i hat ilit-c were not all 
<ierived nm \ a Di-.u'iia^ h i a, h- i- that the story, founded 
on the '-t'l'ii; ■!■ I'lt-, m uu-'l.ihi u«l, was told and circulated 
oraII.\’, aiul in course of time written down by several hands in 
ddhuTiit (‘onntries. With the exception of the fragments, no 
(‘XiHting AtS of tlie TolUidth appears to be older than the 16th 
century. There are fh c in inted edition^, the best known being 
those of Wagenseil {in 7Vfc Ifjtn'a 1681) and Huldreich, 

i7or». 

A nliort Bumniary may suffice to indicate the 
cmitentK of the Look ; and for this purpose the 
Wa^mnseil edition will be followed. Johanan, a 
pious youth, in Jerusaleni, is betrothed to Miriam, 
the daup^hier of a widow. Joseph Pandira, of the 
tribe of Judah, forms a plan to seduce Miriam, and 
ellectH luH purpose on a Sabbath eve. Three 
iiionihs afterwards, Johanan, hsiniin^ the con- 
dition of Miriam, consults E. sinie'on b. Shetab, 
and accuses Joseph Pandira. Having, however, 
no proof, Johanan deserted Miriam and went to 
Babylonia. In course of time Miriam bears a son, 
W'ho is Jesus. The boy is placed under the tuition 
of K. Blhanan, and by his conduct causes the 
Eabbis to suspoet his birth. K. Simeon h. Shetah 
reveals the story, and Jesus is expelled from the 
community. Be hrst went to Upper Galilee, and 
thence to Jerusalem, where he contrived to learn 
the secret f)f the Ineffable ISTame (of God). By the 
help of this he worked miracles, and jiroclaiuKul 
himself the Hon of God, horn of a The 

queen of Jerusalem, Helena, in liim, by 

reason of the miracles. The leaders of the J ews, 
becoming alarmed, set up Judas, one of themselves, 
as an antagonist to Jesus. They allowed him to 
learn the Name, and arranged a trial of strength 
between him and Jesus. The latter was defeated, 
and condemned to death, but made his escape. 
Judas followed him, disguised as one of his dis- 
ch)lcH, and contrived to steal from him the Divine 
Name, which Jesus kept written on parchment 
and hidden in an incision in his flesh. Jesus, in 
order to obtain i.o— c^-ioii of it again, went once 
more to Jerusalem. There Judas betrayed him 
to the rulers. He wa- '-a pi scourged, stoned, 
and hung- -upon the "lalk nf ?i cabbage, because 
no would consent to bear him. After he was 
dead, Judas stole the corpse and flung^ it in the 
ditch of his garden. The di-^•iplo^, not liriding the 
hotly, said that ,Josus had ri.'^en Jrom the ihjjid. 
The queen believed this, and the Jews were again 
alarmed. The corpse, however, was discovered, 
ami dragged before the queen at the tail of a horse. 
The (diristians were furious^ against the Jews. 
One of the latter, Simon Kepha, undertook to 
solve the problem by conqilctcly ^cj)arntmg the 
Ohristians from the Jews. He learned the Name, 
worked miracles ; and, having thus gained the con- 
fidence of the followers of Jesus, proclaimed to 
them, in his name, new laws of religion. T\u y 
accepted Mb teaching. Tln-.n ii]'on he withdrew 
into a town, built c-jHTiallv u»r liirii, where he 
remained, "iuiim ujiou a stone, until his death. 
After his <I<‘;iili anoilim- Christian teacher arose in 
Borne, who annulled the laws given by Simon 
Kepha, and gave new ones, institnting baptisni 
iiiKtciid of circjumcision, and the Sunday in place of 
the SabbaHi. The new teacher, however, in trying 
i,o ])crform a miracle, was killed by a stone f ailing 
n,)>on his head, * Bo let all thine enemies perish, O 

Lord.’ , T ^ ' 

The other editions follow, more or less closely, | 
tlio liruj sketched out above, though in detail there 
is (*i)nsuleni.blt‘ variety. All of them describe the 
s<Mhic1.ion of Miriam by Joseph Pandira, some with 
a disgusting relish of obscenity. The remainder of 
the story is varionsly embellished with wonder- 


working and low comedy, and that word-play in 
which Jewish wit delighted. There is not the 
faintest ray of genius, or the least sign of literary 
skill in any of the versions, or the slightest 
indication that He of whom the story was told 
was a great or a good man. If, as Krauss is bold 
to affirm, the ToVdoth was intended seriously as a 
history of Jesus, it says little for the intelligence 
of its author and its readers. It is rather the 
wretched device by which ignorant and per.seculed 
Jews revenged themselves, and found a, piriiul 
amusement in mocking the Christ of their perse- 
cutors. It remains, an unseemly relic of evil days, 
but still claiming a place in mediaeval literature ; 
and if it bears witness against those who wrote it, 
it does so no less against those whose cruelty drove 
them to write it (see Krauss, Das Lehen Jesu nach 
jud. QuelUn, 1902, for an exhaustive treatment of 
the whole subject). 

[h) Folemical references to Christ. — "We pass to a 
pleasanter region of literature, one where mention 
IS made of Jesus in terms which, if not such as 
Christians would use, are very different from those 
of the ToVdoth, 

^ The references to Jesus in the mediceval Jewish 
literature, apart from the ToVdoth, are not numer- 
ous. The reasons for this seem to be two : (1) that 
I in controversy with Christians the J ews were not 
disposed to say more than they could help upon a 
subject where every word was likely to give offence 
1 and draw down persecution upon themselves ; and 
(2) that the Jews were well aware of the difference 
between the Founder of Christianity and His 
followers. Their main quarrel was with the latter ; 
and in their tlioologh-at arguments they defended 
the unity of (Jo<l, ami denied the Trinity, upon 
Scripture pounds, with hardly any reference to 
the actual Jesus. To the Jews He was, of course, 
only a man. To the Christians He was God ; and 
there was no common ground between them, or 
any occasion for debate as to His personal charac- 
ter and the events of His life. The controversy 
between Jews and Christians was fought in regard 
to principles, not persons, and was further em- 
bittered by mutual hatred. The Jews, if left to 
themselves, would never have mentioned J esus at 
all, though armed at all points against Christians. 
Even in their ov\ n v’iting- intended for Jewish 
readers, they say ( \n-» no-lv li; ; K about Jesus, and 
in what they do -.ly \ \\o\ v i- hm oLtempt to estimate 
His character. For them He is simply ' that man,* 
or ^he who is known.’ 

The foregoing may be taken to represent the 
general attitude of the mediaeval Eabbis towards 
Jesus ; indeed, it is found in much later times. It 
may be described in the phrase ' cold neutrality ’ ; 
and it remained unaltered until the great J ewish 
historians of the last century made a serious study 
of Jesus as a figure in their national history. The 
attitude of Jews towards Christians began to 
change much earlier ; but that does not come 
within the scope of this article. 

The mediaeval Jewish references to Jesus may be 
illustrated from the report of a disputation, held 
at Paris on June 25, 1240, between E. Jehiel and 
a certain Nicolaus Donin (fragment published by 
Wagenseil in his Tela Ignea Satance, 1681). The 
Christian, who was a converted J ew, qnoted the 
passages from the Talmud (described in § i. of this 
article) as evidence of Jewish blasphemy. The 
J ewish champion denied that these referred to the 
Jesus whom Christians worshipped : 

‘ Xn truth, we have not spoken thus against the God of the 
Gentiles (i.e, Christ), hut only against another Jesus, who 
mocked at the words of the wise, and did not believe m then- 
words, but only in the written Law, as thou dost. Ana thou 
mavst know that this is true ; for behold, it is not written 
“Jesus the Nazarene,” but “Jesus Gereda.” Moreover, if it 
had been he (i.e. Jesus the Hazarene), he not only did this, but 
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also deceived and led astray Israel, and made himself God, and 
denied the essence (of i-elig'ion). But, clearly, it was another 
man, who did not deny the written Law, but only the oral, and 
is called a min (heretic)’ (p. 16 in Wagenseil). R. Jehiel also 
lays stress on the fact that the man of whom the Talmud speaks 
was a contemporary of R. Joshua b. Perahiah, while the Jesus 
of the Christians lived a century later (p. *21). He says that it 
is quite possible that both were called Jesus, ‘just as there are 
many boys in France called Louis, who are not on that account 
kings of France.’ Being solemnly adjured to declare his real 
thought on the matter, he says : ‘ As I live, and hope to return 
home in safety, we have not thought of him (ne. Christ) that 
he should be “condemned to filth” (according to the Talmudic 
assertion), nor have we said these things concerning him’ 
(p. 24). 

A further illustration is found in the book en- 
titled Jiihasifij by K. Abraham Zacuth (b. 1504). 
This is a sort of dictionary of biography for the 
period of the Talmud, hut containing also refer- 
ences to other periods. On p. 15 (ed. Filippowski, 
London, 1857) is the following notice of Jesus : 

And the truth (is this) that the ISlazarene was born in the 
fourth year of the reign of Jannai ii., i.e. Alexander (Jannseus); 
this is the year 263 from the building of the Temple, and the 
51st year of the Hasinonseans, and the year 3675 from the Crea- 
tion (b.o. 85). Although the Nazarenes say that he was born in 
the time of Herod, the slave of the Hasmonoaans, in the year 

3760 (from the Creation), and that he was hung .35 years before 

the destruction (of the Temple), being 32 years old, to our 
shame and to declare to us that at once, speedily, 40 years 
in advance, the Temple was destroyed for the guilt of what we 
did to him. But this is not so ; for his birth was 89 years 
before the birth which they affirm. And the truth is that he 
was born in the year 3675, and in the year 299 (of the Temple) 
he was arrested (^.e.B.o. 49), and he was 36 years old in the third 
year of Aristobuluj . ■ ■ ’ . ■ ' ' ' * ■ ‘ 

sages of Israel, im ■ ■ . . , ■ : s 

Nazarenes, have written that in the Talmud there is no mention 
of the Nazarene whom they mean. Moreover, in the chronicles 
of the Nazarenes there is a dispute amongst them as to the 
year in which he was born.’ There is a further reference in the 
same book, p. 86, whei*e the writer deals with the assertion that 
Jesus was the contemporary of R. Aij:iba, his mother having 
been the wife of Pappus b. Jehudah (see above, in § 1). The 
writer decides against this, and says : ‘ According to the know- 
ledge of the Nazarenes, the man who is known was in the time 
of It. Eliezor ; and ■ ■■■ *'i i. of Ahoda Zara that 

R, Eliezer talked • Jeshu the Nazarene.’ 

A few lines farther down ■ ■ - 'i ' '■ 'e words, ‘Ben 

Stada is the man who is . ■ j but they are 

not found in the passage to which he refers, nor are they men- 
tioned by Eabbinowiczu 

It will be observed that the above passages deal 
only with the chronology of Jesus, and this is, 
with a few exceptions, the sole point on which the 
mediieval Rabhis enlarge in their references to 
Him. The reason is, of course, their desire to 
ward off the charge made by the Christians, that 
the Talmud contains blasphemous allusions to 
Jesus. The following references, which all deal 
with chronology, may serve to illustrate this side 
of the subject : 

R. Abraham b. David in the Sepher ha-Kabbalah, 1195 (Neu- 
hauer, Med. Jew. Chron. ii. 63), R. Jehudah ha-Levi (Cwsari^ 
ed. Buxtorf, p. 240), R. David Gans in ZemaJ}. Davids 1592 
(edition of 1785, pt. ii. p. 12 b). The last comes nearer to 
the Christian date. He says : * Jesus the Nazarene was born in 
Bethlehem, a “parsah” and a half from Jerusalem, in the year 

3761 from the Creation, i.e. the ;year 42 of Augustus Caesar. 

Abarbanel (Maj. Jeuhua, p. 67«‘, cited by Eisenmenger, Entd. 
Judenthum, i. 239) maintains strongl 3 ’- the Talmudic date, and 
ends thus: ‘And the wise men of that time bore witness con- 
cerning him, his friends and companions ’ [i.e. the friends of R. 
Joshua b. o. • ■>: .j .. .t . - was said to hav-e been], 

‘and how- ■ • : -J ■ ■ -F- on of [another for] him, 

from the mouth of men who did not know him, and were not 
there ? . . . And we will not depart from the truth and tradi- 
tion of our fathers, .'hoiri • ■ and who 

related the facts as : ■ • . ■ •■ji *' ■' .'-i or omis- 
sion; and all this .•> ii i i'i- ' i,': r ■r- theory is 

untrue.’ 

The fullest and most elaborate statements of the chronologi- 
cal argument, from the Jewish side, are those of R. Salman 
Zebi (cited in Eisenmenger, i. 231) and R. Abraham Perizzol 
(contained in the same work, pp. 250-253). 

There are, however, one or two mediaeval Jewish 
works which deal with more than the chrono- 
Joj'cjil . ;i, AV. ■ nseil T ■ ■ ft ■ ~ ■ 

• (wM- i ■■ ' 'F-'' ■ . 

2V'. Vetm), composed by a writer in the 12th cent., 
as he supposes. Buxtorf, misled by the name, 


attributed the work to R. Lipnian in the 15th cent., 
the author of another book bearing the same title, 
and also published by The author of 

the older work was acquainted with the (iospels, 
and he ranged over the whole held of Jewish Cliris- 
tian controversy, refuting the Christians out of 
their own Scriptures. His argunieiils all tend to 
show that Jesus was not God ; hub it is worthy^ of 
note that he very seldom speaks •'* \ 

of Jesus Himself. His quarrel is witu cue i^liris- 
tians, not with their Master. 

Another ivork of a similar character is the 
Hizz'uh Bmunah {Mtmimen Fidei) of R. Isaac 
Troki, a Karaite, written about 1575 (printed by 
Wagenseil in the Tela ignea Satance). The author 
shows an even wider acquaintance with the NT 
than the writer of the Nizzahon possessed ; and he 
mentions the fact that he read the NT in the 
translation made by Budn 0 eus in 1572. He lays 
stress on the fact that Jesus stood much nearer to 
Judaism than His followers did ; that He never 
claimed the title of God ; that He said, ‘ I am not 
come to destroy the law and the prophets ’ ; that 
He enjoined the keeping of the Commandments on 
one who would obtain eternal life ; that He gave 
many precepts which His followers disregarded. 
He does not hesitate to admit a saying of Jesus as 
true, though he immediately turns it against the 
Christians. All through the book his arguments 
are uiiecinl agnin-l what Christians asserted about 
Jesus, hardly at all against what Jesus said of 
Himself. And he may perhaps be claimed as a 
forerunner of the later Jewish historians Avho have 
really tried to be fair in writing of Jesus, who 
have at least abandoned the attitude of cold neu- 
trality, and have scorned the wretched mockery of 
the ToVdoth. 

It will have been observed that nothing has been said of the 
opinion of Maimonides about Jesus. In such of his works as 
the present writer has been able to consult he has fotind no 
allusion whatever. Dr. M. Friedlander, in his work on The 
Jewish Jiel'^ion, p. 227, quotes from Maimonides, but without 
giving the exact reference. ‘ : ' \1-) Jesus the 

Nazarene, who imagined he- .'■! ■ ‘‘h i I was killed 

through the court of Law, I I ! -i r.''- » of Daniel, 

as it IS said, “ And the sons of the transgressors among thy 
people will rise in order to establish a vision, and willstunible.” 
Can there be a greater stumbling than this ? * This is interesting 
as being more than a mere chronological note. 

On the Avhole, the attitude of the medijcval 
Rabbis towards Jesus was one of indifference. 
Apart from the necessity of oui ^o^(^l■'^y or the 
exposition of their own tenets, they had' little in- 
clination or occasion to mention Him. In Him, as 
a man, they had no interest. Their tradition 
taught them that He was one who had ' deceived 
and led astray Israel,’ and i’wy would not be at 
the pains to show that, jsli iioiigh not, God, He was 
still a good man. Controversy with Christians 
turned mainly on the quesihm-^ of Tlis Deity and 
His Messiahsliip, and the Rabi)is fought, the tmttle 
with texts, while they left th*- i.i-* -Mnnl'iy alone. 
It is probable that the great -r :i\ (M i lb- modi- 
feval Rabbis were utterly ignorant of what tFosus 
had said and done ; they were concerned to defend 
themselves against the charge of blas 2 )h(miy based 
on the Talmud, and for that purposci worked out 
the chronological argument. But only one or two 
seem to have had the courage to road the NT ; 
and in -iiu'yi'i j :heir works, the present writer is 
inclined lo iH-lio '* that these Jewish controver- 
sialists had not uliogeLhcM* failed to perceive that 
Jesus was a great, man. This may be a mistaken 
impression ; it is at least a charitable one. We 
shall find in the modern historians a welcome 
change from the mediseval attitude towards Jesus ; 
and to the consideration of those modern writers 
we must now proceed. 

LTTH 1 B.ATIJRTB- — ‘ Disputatio R. Jebielis,' *Ni//.alwni Veins,’ ami 
*R. Isaac! Hizzuk Emunah ’ in Wagenseil, Tefn /(innt ; 
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Ziber Juhaftin, od, r=iinn London, 1857; also, Eisen- 
Entdeckteti and incidental references as 

giv<*n above, udicre they occur. 

iii. Cueist in modern Jewish Liteeatitee. — 
So fax* as the modern Jewish attitude towards 
J(bsus diiiers from that of the rnediawal writers, 
it is to he found in the works of the great his- 
torical scdiolars of the last century, and in a few 
xitterantujs by liberal Jews at Wie present day. 
Apart from tlxese, the influence of which, however, 
must tend to jironioo* ;i truer view of Jesus amongst 
Jews, the attitude towards Him still 

wulely prevails. New editions of the ToVdoth are 
still published, and find readers among the un- 
edm^ated, in Russian Poland. And, as regards 
the educated, there is still the same cautious re- 
serve which so far as possible avoids mention of 
Jesus. The late Professor Theodores of Man- 
chester, in a lecture on the Talmud, delivered in 
1874, took elaborate pains to show that Jesus was 
n<)t referred to at all in that work. And later 
still, X)r. M. Friedlander, in his book on The 
Jewish Beligion, makes only the slightest refer- 
ence to Jesus, and, so far as the present writer has 
observed, does not offer any opinion of his own 
upon the subject. 

The lii'st Jewish writer who fairly broke away 
from the traditional attitude towards Jesus was 
Oriitz, in his Gesch. der Juden (vol. iii. 1856). 
He boldly declared (p. 224 n.) that in estimating 
Christianity the historian must take his stand on 
the historical, ix, the critical, method. He made 
no apology for the shock which he must have given 
to the majority of Jews by his new departure. 
And he was not afraid to express high admira- 
tion for the character of Jesus as a man. He 
formed his views upon the subject mainly under 
the influence of Strauss and Baur, by whose help 
he was enabled to put aside as unhistorical most 
of Ukj non-Jowibh elements in (he repre- 

.sentations of Jesus, and to Ci" strong 

affinity between His teaching n nJ J .i-ini-m. Gratz 
claims that Jesus was, in the mjii'i. ,iii P no, n** 
the Baptist also had been ; that Hi- v. ||..!.* |»!irpM-c 
was that of a moral reformer, and ihci ![■» lunl ;i«> 
intention of attacking J udaism, even the Pharisaic 
Judaism, as such, but only the depravity of those 
who i)rofes.sed it. The objections to this view are 
(>l)vious ; hut the fact that Gratz presented a por- 
trait of Jesus in which the Jewish lines were over- 
drawn and the rest nearly obliterated, does not 
lessen his merit as the first Jew who ^ave a real 
portrait of Jesus at all. Later Jewish writers 
have, on the whole, followed the lead of Gratz ; 
some of the exaggerations of his work have ^en 
toned down, and more recognition has been given 
to the originality of Jesus ; but the general out- 
line of his work is still maintainec, i • o 
which Jesus was a high-minded and -.J:;- 1\ Kj-h’.i. 
whose fate it was to oe maligned and persecuted, 
and whose enemies were His own professed fol- 
lowers quite as much as His Jewish contempo- 
raries. 

The work of Jost {Gesch, d, Judenthums s, Seh- 
tm, 1863) shows less of exaggeration than that of 
Grittz, and perhaps even more of personal venera- 
tion towarcis Jesus. Jost’s chief contribution is 
his indignation against the 'judicial murder’ of 
Jesus. There was no regular trial, such as Jewish 
law required. There was only a high-handed act 
of violence on the part of the chief priests. 

Ht-s aaya : * We hold it to be historical honesty, without regard 
to niisinterpretation, to give to the fact its right name, in order 
to throw the responsibility upon those fanatics who did such a 
deed by their own power. It was not the Jews who crucified 
Jesus. Thousands of them revered in Jesus their teacher and 
friend. ... It is time at last to Judge without prejudice the 
authentic records of the Evangelists, who relate the course of 
events in simple words, albeit according to traditions of very 
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unequal worth. Only the most blinded partisan can wish to 
justify the crucifixion of Jesus s- * .i- ""<<■< i. ■ i bo burden 
afresh the whole nation, or its . • j .»■ I . ■ 1 i . with the 

hateful deed of Oaiaphas and his associates.’ " 

J. H. Weiss {Gesch. d. jiid. Tradition ^ 1871, 
Hebrew) is interesting chiefly as showing how the 
radical influence of Gratz and Jost reacted upon 
the more conservative Jew. Weiss asserts the 
Essenism of Jesus (i. p. 232), and remarks that His 
deplorable fate was due not to His teaching, which 
was not new, but to the means which He took to 
promote it. 

* For he claimed to be a prophet, and drew away many in 
Israel to believe in his Divine work and his miracles. And he 
said, before the multitude and even before his judges, that he 
was the Son of God. These three claims were the reason for 
aU that was done against him.’ 

Weiss, beyond question, here puts his finger on 
the real Jewish grievance against Jesus — ' He spake 
as one having authority, and not as their scribes.’ 
Gratz and Jost had made it impossible for a Jewish 
historian to revert to the mediaeval attitude to- 
wards Jesus ; but one seems to hear, in Weiss, the 
echo of the ancient condemnation, ‘ He was a 
magician, and deceived and led astray Israel.’ 

The Jewish Encyclopedia may be taken as the 
authorized exponent of Jewish opinion, and in its 
7tli volume it contains a careful and critical article 
upon 'Jesus.’ It is the work of three writers, 
Jacobs, Kohler, and Krauss ; and is written with 
a full \ ^ of recent Christian as well as 

Jewish ^ . It is admitted that, while the 

teaching and practice of Jesus were in many re- 
spects Jewish and even Esaene, He yet departed 
widely in other respects from Essenism, particu- 
larly ni Hi - association with publicans and sinners. 
Hi- ni towards the Law, insisting on the 
spirit rather than on the Halachic development of 
it, is represented as not necessarily oi‘ c--(‘ ilii' Jiy 
un-Jewish. He was, in fact, the 'U' 

the Am-ha~aretz, the ‘people that knoweth not 
the Law’ — a rather acute remark. Weiss was 
right in pointing to His u--;iin|»: i')ii of and 

authority as the reason ‘••f iini' ii lll•^■i<‘r•l M‘it:[kailiy 
to Jesus, so far as it exists.’ He did not, at least 
publicly, claim to be the Messiah; and His trial 
and execution were quite irregular. But, after all, 
it is freely admitted that ‘ a great historic move- 
ment, of the character and importance of Chris- 
tianity, cannot have arisen without a great per- 
-■■I; V.-\ I > i all it into existence and give it shape 
ti'i-; 'in Jesus of Nazareth had a mission 
from God; and he must have had the spiritual 
power and fitness to be chosen for it.’ That is 
finely said, and it is with one (‘vcoptiori the fullest 
Jewish recognition of the groat no— of Jesus that 
is known to us. That ex(‘e]»ti()ri is contained in an 
article by C. G. ^routeliorc (JCHf, 1894, p. 381 fif.). 
He there speaks of Jesus as ‘ the most important 
Jew who ever lived, one who exercised a greater 
influence upon mankind and civilization than any 
other person, whether within the Jewish race or 
without it.’ . . . ‘A Jew whose life and character 
have been regarded by almost all the best and 
wisest people wlio lifive heard or read of Ms actions 
and his words, as tlie greatest religions exemplar 
for every age.’ . . . ' It may be asked, “ Was Jesus 
an original teacher, and on what grounds does his 
originality depend?” Now there is no a priori 
reason why Jesus should not have been original. 
Jewish authors sometimes write as if there were an 
antecedent improbability in his having made any 
big religious or moral step in advance.’ . . . ‘A 
religious teacher might, I suppose, be called original 
who combined and collected together the best ele- 
ments of religion existing in his time, emphasized 
those most important and fruitful, developed them, 
drew out their implications, and rejected or ignored 
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other elements which either did not harmonize 
with the lirst, or which, though he and his con- 
temporaries may have been unaware of it, be- 
longed in reality to a lower level and an outgrown 
age. I am inclined to believe that herein to a 
great extent lay tin- y of Jesus.’ Mr. 

Montefiore’s article -Im-v - lu.\ i. is possible for a 
Jew to remain a whole-hearted Jew, while yet he 
feels a frank admiration and reverence towards 
Jesus. With his full recognition of the spiritual 
. -h M "f Jesus, the fullest that would seem to 
li without crossing the frontier of Juda- 

ism, we will close this study of Christ in the Jewish 
literature. (See, further, the histories of Gratz, 
Jost, and Weiss ; J&wish Encyc, vol. vii., and JQR, 
1894). R. Travers Herford. 

CHRIST IN MOHAMMEDAN LITERATURE.— 
i. In the Koran.* — The earliest mention of 
Jesus Christ in the Koran is in eh. 19, the 
Maryam., which was delivered in Mecca. It refers 
to His birth — 

‘ Make mention in the Book, of Mary, when she went apart 
from her family eastward, and took a veil to shroud herself 
from them, and we sent our spirit to her, and he took before her 
the form of ■ ‘ ■ n. She said : “ I fly for refuge from 

thee to the ■ ■ . ! : . if thou fearest Him.*’ He said : 

am only a messenger of thy Lord, that I may bestow on thee a 
holy son,” She said ; “ How shall I have a son, when man hath 
never touched me? and I am not unchaste*?” He said : **So 
shall it be. Thy Lord hath said, Easy is this with me, and we 
will make him a sign to mankind and a mercy from me ; for it 
is a thing decreed.” And she conceived him and retired with 
him to a far-off place. And the throes canu upcji I'er by the 
trunk of a palm. She said: *‘Oh, would leai I had died ere 
this, and been a thing forgotten, forgotten quite.” And one 
cried to her from below her, “Grieve not thou.” Then came 
she with the babe to her people, bearing him. They said : “ O 
Mary, now hast thou done a strange thing, 0 sister of Aaron ; 
Thy father was not a man of wickedness, nor unchaste thy 
mother.” 1 ‘ ■ to them, pointing towards the 

babe. The; I ’ ‘ ' we speak with him who is in 

the cradle, an infant ? ” It said : “ Verily, I am the servant of 
God ; He hath given me the Book, and He hath made me a 
Prophet ” ’ (vv.i®-24. 28-32). 

The child is represented as miraculously speaking 
in defence of His mother. He claimed to be the 
servant of God to whom a revelation — the Book — 
was made. It is said that this refers to the Injil, 
or Gospel, revealed to Him whilst yet in His 
mothers womb. The h’- ■ ■ -k' in the 

cradle is taken from the , ■ ■ ■ • ■■■■ of the 

Infancy. The idea of the palm tree is taken from 
a story in the History of the Nativity of Mary, 
when she rests under it on the way to Lgypt. 

In BurattCz Zukhruf (ch. 43), also a Meccan 
Sura, we read — 

‘ And when the son of Mary was set forth as an instance of 
Divine power, lo ! thy people cried out for joy thereat. And 
they said : “ Are our gods or is he the better ? ” . . . Jesus is no 
more than a servant whom we favoured and proposed as an 
instance of Divine power to the children of Israel. And he 
shall be a sign of the last hour ’ (vv.67-6i). 

The idolaters of Mecca put ‘.'.‘.ooxu r. . 

in the second of the above v- i '- - i-- 

when he condemned their gods. The Christians 
worship as a God, Jesus whom you praise : do you, 
therefore, condemn Him as you do our gods ? We 
are quite willing to let our gods he treated as yon 
T The form in which the name ‘Jesus ’ appears in the Koran 
is "Isd which appears to represent ‘Esau’ rather than 

‘ leshua.’ A^similar variety is said to be found in Mandate 
documpts ■ ■ L nanddisohe Religion, 1889, p. 141): 
but this, lit I • » ■ for ‘ John,’ may be due to Moslem 
V .liicMco. II -cems unlikely, though not wholly impossible, 
li-iu Mohnminod may have confused the personalities of Esau 
•'■'j'” < probable that the Koranic form is due 

either to intentional alteration or to mishearing. Frankel 
{WZKM iv. 336) suggested that the initial V instead of the final 
Wii< d'lc (o : I -ii. ;.*i‘ 1 ( ■» Ar ilr.i n id“'- part, whereas the other 
‘ ■*'■* ■ ’ -i'-. '» !-“'ike the word rhyme with 

(MoBm) ; and mis accoumis lor the facts (cf. Syez, Bih- 1 
luche Eigemiattien im Koran, 1903, p. 62). It is, however, ' 
equally likely thal the alteration was due to Mohammed’s 
informant, who may have been moved by some superstitious ^ 
consideration. ^ 1 


treat Him. This seems to be their line of argu- 
ment, and it led to the emphath^ <l(‘<‘larati<)n tliat 
whatever the Christians might thiuk of Him, in 
the opinion of Mohammed He was ‘ no more than 
a servant.’ 

All the other references to Jesus Christ occur in 
Medina Suras. We give the principal ones in 
their historical order. 

In SuratiCl Baqarah (ch. 2) we read— 

‘And to Jesus, son of Mary, gave we *• “ 'ds Mis- 
sion, ‘ ‘ ' ' ‘ with the llol; - ■ i v i ■ ' . 

‘Tc ■' Mary, we ga\ ■! i- -i • _'i8, and 

strengthened him with the Holy Spirit' (v.^**). 

In the Stiratu Ali Imran (ch. 3) there are several 
references — 

‘Remember when the Angel said: “O Mary, Verily, God 
announceth to thee the Word from Him. His name shall be 
Messiah, the son of Mary, illustrious in this world and in the 
next, and one of those who have near access to God. And ho 
shall speak to men alike when in the cradle and when grown 
up, and he shall be one of the just.” She said : “How, O Lor<l ! 
shall I have a son. when man hatVi not touched me?” lie 
said : “ Thus will God create what He will. Wherk He decrooth 
a thing, TT, ■ * ' ■. B . . -id it is.” And He will teach him 

the Book ■ u .!■■■ the Lavr and the Evangel, and he 

shall be an apostle to the people of Israel ’ (vv. 40-43). 

It is said that Mary was thirteen or fifteen years old 
when the announcement was made to her. 'The 
commentators say ' ■ -T. . . . . ; ■ ■ apart 

to speak in the craale, ana xater on lo tue ^ ews. 

The phrase ‘ son of Mary ’ had become so fixed 
in Mohammed’s mind that he puts it into the 
month of the Angel, even when In* i- .■nnln^'-iiig 
Mary herself. There are several inicrj'iruuiiMi^ 
of the words ‘teach him the Book.’ Tlie most 
-.*1 vi; ’ly i' ceived one is that it refers to the 
r.o.»k- of previous prophets other than the 
Law of Moses. There is a curious saying of Imam 
Mohammed bin Ali Baqir — 

‘Jesus was so intelligent that, when nine months old, his 
mother sent him to school. The master said the Bisnnllah— 
“In the name of God, the Merciful, the ( * 

which the child at once repeated after him. 'llir \l.i nr : h o 
gave a number of words to be read, of which the first was 
abjad. Jesus wished to know why he should do this, up(»n 
which the master became angry and struck hinn The chikl 
said : “ If you know, explain ; if you do not, listen. In abjad, 
a stands for Allah la ilah (‘there is no C3od but God’), b for 
Bahjat Ullah (* ••*. • ■ ' f. 1 ;/ for Jalal Ullah (* glory of (30(1 

d for Din Ullah , ■ i ■ ■ . . . i }od ’ 

Mohammed says that Jesus was scut as au apostle 
to the Jews, in order to show tliat his Mission was 
limited, whilst that of Mohammed was for all 
people. In Medina, the idea of a Mission far 


beyond the confines of Arabia had now taken hold 
of Mohammed’s mind, and he thus suggests by the 
reference to the limited Mission of .bisus his own 
superiority. 

In V.4S 'of the above ch. 3 a miracle is also re- 
ferred to — 

‘ “ How have I come,” he will say, “ to you with a aign from 
your Lord ; out of clay will I make for you, an It wore, the 
figure of a bird; and I will breathe into it,* and it ahall beconu*, 
by God’s leave, a bird. And I will heal the blind and tho leper, 
and, by God’s leave, I will quicken the dead.”’ 

It is said that the bird was a bat which flew 
away whilst they looked at it, and, when out of 
sight, fell down dead. Traditions also state that 
he cured fifty thousand people in one day, and 
raised not only Lazarus, hut also 8hem, the son of 
Noah, from the dead. The story of the bird was 

i<b-nil\ Mig'jested to Mohammed by the account 
Ml I Ik- (UMiiuri of twelve sparrows from mud, re- 
corded in the apocryphal Gospel of Thomas the 
Israelite. 

In the same S%ira the death of Jesus is referx'od 
to-— 

‘ O Jesus ! verily I will cause thee to die. T will take thee up 
to myself and deliver thee from those who believe not * (v.4«). 

The commentary Ma’alim says that he died for 
three hours and then went up to heaven : others 
* By ‘ Holy Spirit’ Mohammed means Gabriel 
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it^ w<n,H mvoti lioxirH. Jalalaiii ways that God 
t.<K)k him away in a trance. Others interpret it in 
tlie simsi' of ])roto{ition from adversaries, or the 
(hustnietion of oA-iJ which would hinder the ascent 
to tlu^ world of spirits. The difficulty the com- 
mentators feel over this verse is that it clearly 
contradicts J^^nra 4^^'® which distinctly denies that 
t Jesus was put to death. In v.®^ Jesus is compared 
to Adam, that is, neither had a human father. 

The lusxt reference is in Saff (eh. 61), 

and is intended to show that Jesus had foretold 
the advent of Mohamme<l — 

* li* Mary said, “ 0 children of 

Lsrj ■ - y - -to you to confirm the Law 

winch was Kiven iiof ■!■ ■■ ; d jn ■ ■ ni .m apostle that 

shall <!ome after me ^ h- /O', »’ (v.7), 

Mohammed here confounds the term ‘ Parakletos,’ 
the (Comforter ]nouii-(vl hy Jesus to His disciples, 
with the word ■ IN 'i iklyLo>,’ which has somewhat 
the same meaning as "Ahmad-, from the root of 
whi(di his own name Mohamme<l (‘ praised ’) also is 
dm’ivcd. 

’'riic next reference is in SuraUi'l Hadid (ch. 

my- 

* Wc g-ave him the Evang-el,* and we put into the hearts of 
those who followed him kindness and compassion.’ 

The next reference is in Buratu^n Nisa (cli. 4). 
It is a denial of the crucifixion of Jesus. The 
Jews are reproached for speaking against Mary, 
and”— 

* for their sayiiif^', “ Vei'ily we h:i\’e slain the Messiah, Jesus the 
Hon of Mary, an apostle oi i;od,'’ Yet they slew him not, and 
lh(•^ < nu'idt'd him not, but they had only his likeness . . . they 

(lid'iioi rcall.N liijii, hut (lod took him up to Himself ’ (v.156). 

Mohammed here adopts the view of Basilides, an 
early heretic, who affirmed that the spirit who 
constiUited Jesus the Son of God left Him before 
the crucilixion. He did it h* pn.\(‘ ih; i Jesus was 
not really a man, but only ilic -cmlilum-t' of one ; 
and this is ojtjxosed to the Koran as well as to the 
Gospel Mohammed apparently did not see the 1 
inconsistency of udcpiiii,: i iic \ iews of Basilides. 
Another verse den io- ilu- of Christ. 

‘The Mosslah, Jesus sou of Mary, is only an ..p- Ih of 
and His word which He conveyed into Mary, and j. n.*"i 
Him. Believe, ihereforo, in God and His apostles, and say not 
“Thr(‘e” (/.<’. (here i- u T* '-e, ‘ 1. Forbear 1 it will be better for 
you. God is only ' n.- <.<-d I ..i be it from His grlory that He 
should have a sori ’ 

In a later Snra, Buratnl Maida (ch. 5), we 
roatl— 

‘ Tiifidi Is MOW :u-e (hoy who say, “ God is the Messiah, son of 
M.-ir;. ” ' ‘ V In m (Sod shall say, “0 Jesus, son of Mary, 

hast thou said unto mankind— Take me and my mother as two 
ffods besides (h)d he shall say, “Glory be unto thee, it is 
not for me to say that which I know to be not the truth ” ’ 
(v.Hfi), 

Moliammed represimts Christians as worshipping 
a Trinity conHisting of the Father, the Son,^ and 
the Virgin Mary. The undue veneration paid to 
the Virgin Mary may have misled him in his ear- 
lier days, hut he had <)i»iHu-(iniilie'' of correcting 
his error; and yet in flii" ihe late-i of the Buras 
he makes the charge. By this time his breach 
with the Christians was complete, he had no hope 
of winning them, nothing to gain from them, ancl 
so he either seeks to misreiiresent their chief 
dogma, or, at least, takes no pains to ascertain 
what it really was. , t 

Tn the same Bnra> we have a passage which ha.s 
given rise to many traditions— 

‘ Remember whPTi the apostlos said, “0 Jesus, son of Mary, 
is thv Lord ahlo to send down a furnished table to us out of 
heaven r” (v.n2). ‘Jesus, son of Mary, said; “O God our 
Lord I send down a table to us out of heaven, that it may be- 
couu; a recurring festival tx) us ” ’ (v.n-i). 


My ‘ th(j Evanj^el ’ Mohammed evidently meant the revelation 
which he supyjosed J«’sua received in the same mechanical way 
as h(^ received the Koran. 
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Mohammed may have had some idea of the Lord’s 
Suiipcr vhen he recited these words, or of the 
loxe-i’en-L" which were ‘recurring festivals’; hut 
the commentators do not so interpret it. Some 
say it was a parable, and that a table did not 
actually come down ; but most consider that a 
real table descended. Jesus made the ceremonial 
ablutions, recited the names of God, and then said 
the prescribed prayers. After this he uncovered 
the table and found, .' ■ ■ ’ ‘ ■ to one account, 
many kinds of food ; ■ ■ to another, a fish 

ready cooked, without scales or prickly fins, drop- 
ping with fat, well seasoned, surrounded with all 
kinds of herbs, and leaves on wffiich were olives, 
honey, cheese, and so on. Jesus restored the fish 
to life, then caused it to die again, and fed one 
thousand three hundred persons with it. Still the 
fish remained whole. The table then flew up into 
heaven. The mirack ’■ x ■ i'-l '*■■■ "orty days. 

ii. The following . -‘i ■' to Jesus 

Christ are found in the (^isasuL jinoiya or Tales 
of the Prophets. 

One day Mary in the house of her husband had 
• 1 urdah behind which she intended to 

I Gabriel in the form of a beautiful 
young man appeai'ed. Mary feared, and said : ‘ I 
seek protection of God from thee, if thou fearest.’ 
Gabriel said : ‘ I am sent to thee from thy Lord 
that a beautiful child may be given to thee.’ 
Mary said : ‘ Whence shall a child come to me, 
for no man has touched me, I am not an evil-doer.’ 
Then Gabriel came near to Mary and breathed on 
her. Some say on her sleeve, others on her neck, 
some on her womb. Some say that this breath 
was a sneeze made by Adam and preserved by 
Gabriel. 

Mary spoke of her conception to her cousin 
Joseph, who was to come into the house. He in 
sorrow expressed his doubts about her, and, on 
being ' ’1 I » ■■ - I ■ * ■ mind freely, said, ‘ There 
is no « . ■■ ■ ! ■ seed, and no seed without 

a tree.’ Mary said ; ‘ If you say God at first made 
the trees, then they were produced without seed : 
if first He made seed, then seed came without a 
tree.’ Joseph said : ‘ Is a child born without a 
father?’ Mary said: ‘Yes, without parents, 
just as Adam and Eve were.’ Joseph assented, 
and expressed regret for the doubts he had enter- 
tained. Then Mary told him about the good news 
Gabriel had brouglit. 

They say that Jesus in the womb spoke with his 
mother and said the Tashih: BuhhancC llah — ‘I 
extol the holiness of God.’ When the days of her 
confinement drew near, Mary was told to go to 
Bctlilohem, lest her people should injure the child. 
Mary and Joseph went, under the guidance of 
Gabriel. The pangs of child-birth coming on, she 
got off her riding animal and rested under a date 
tree. Then Christ was horn. Immediately a 
spring appeared and angels bathed the child. It 
is said tliat Jesus said then to his mother, ‘ Do 
not sorrow, God has ])ro\idod this fountain.’ 
Then ripe dates fell at her mci, .-uid she said : ‘ O 
Lord, Thou hast granted me sustenance.’ The 
reply came, ‘ O Mary, thy heart turned to me, 
love for Jesus has come into it ; be J rjuujuil, >u^- 
tenance will be provided, eat and diink mid luiv(‘ 
joy in the Messiah.’ 

Then Mary said to Gabriel : ‘If people ask how 
the child wa^ born, what shall I reply ? ’ He said : 
‘ Sav, “I have ^een no man, I am fasting ; I speak 
with none about it.” ’ It is said that when the 
Jews found her and the child under the tree, they 
began to make a tumult and reproached her, say- 
ing, ‘ Neither thy father nor niother were evil- 
doers.’ She replied : ‘lam fasting to-day, what- 
ever you want to know, ask the child. They 
became very angry, and said : ‘ How shall we 
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speak to the infant ? ’ However, they asked him 
the circumstances of his birth. He said ; I am 
the slave of God, appointed to be a prophet and 
a blessing in whatever place I may be, and He has 
ordered me to keep the fast and almsgiving as 
long as I live. I am not appointed a tyrant, but 
the peace of God is upon me from the day of my 
birth to the day of my death and resurrection to 
life again,’ Having said this, he did not speak 
again till the natural time for an infant to speak 
arrived. Having witnessed the miracle, the J ews 
gave up their suspicion and reproach, and said 
that this was the prophet of whose birth the 
preceding i^roidiets had spoken. 

Then Mary went to Jerusalem, where, seeing the 
miracles done by the child, people ■ . ’ ’ 
destroy him. Then, by the order of < ■ , ^1' 

took him to Egypt. Some say she went with 
Joseph and the child to Damascus, to the house of 
a rich man, who protected and provided for them. 
He nourished many lame and blind persons. At 
this time a very valuable article of his was stolen, 
and no trace of the thief could be found. Jesus 
said : ‘ Such a lame and such a blind man stole 
the thing.’ When accused, the blind man said : 
* How could I see to steal and the lame man, 
‘How could I walk to do so?’ Jesus said : ‘The 
blind man carried the lame man, who then from 
a shelf took the goods and divided the booty.’ 
So the theft was found out. 

Then Jesus, having received from God the gift 
of prophecy, returned to Jerusalem and invited 
the Jews to embrace the strong religion ; but they 
were displeased, and only his apostles followed 
him. 

It is said that the term hawari* ‘apostle,’ 
conies from a word meaning ‘ to whiten,’ and that 
the apostles were so called because they were 
fullers by trade. Jesus said to them : ‘Just as 
you make clothes clean, so by faith in God cleanse 
your hearts from the dust of sin.’ Then they 
asked for a miracle. Jesus took various clothes 
and filled a jar with them. Some time after he 
took them out, when they were all of one colour. 
These twelve men then believed in him, God told 
J esus to tell people first, that ‘ God is one without 
a partner,’ men to tell them of the coming of 
Mohammed as a prophet, and say : ‘ A pr^het 
will come after me, Ahmad by name.^ Then 
Jesus, wearing a woollen cloth, with staff in hand 
went here and there. At night he used a stone 
for a pillow and lay on the ground. His food was 
barley bread and greens. He cared nothing for 
worldly wealth. He never desired the society and 
friendship of women. His life was one of great 
simplicity. Seeing his fatigue in walking, his 
disciples brought him an animal to ride ; but 
after using it once he returned it to them, for the 
anxiety of providing it with fodder was more than 
he could b^ar. Thev then wished to ju’ocure him 
a house ; lie docliruMi ib on the ground that if he 
lived long it would go to ruin; if he soon died, 
some one else would get it. 

One day he saw an old man sitting by the grave 
of his son. Jesus, after two ])ro'-f ral ion- in prayer, 
said: ‘O certain one, rise by ilu' o»iler of God.’ 
The grave opened, and the corpse came forth and 
said: ‘O Lord, why didst thou call me?’ The 
Jews said : ‘We have never seen such a sorcerer.’ 

It is related that God ordered Jesus to go to the 
I king of Nasibin. n jind infidel ruler. Jesus 

went with his di- ij.'. and on arriving 

near the place -iiiii : ■ U ho of you will go and 
announce to the people of this place my arrival? ’ 
James and Thomas and Simon Feter went. When 
near the place, Simon told the other two to go on and 
give the news, and he would wait ; so that if evil 
* Really the Ethiopic for ‘ messenger,* ‘apostle.* 


should fall on one of them he might make some 
plan. Then James and Thomas entered the city, 
and cried out, ‘Jesus* the Ih'ophet of God aiul the 
Si)irit of God has come to the city.’ The people 
seized Thomas and took him to the king, wlio 
said : ‘ Who has spoken here of a prophet, and God, 
and the Spirit of God? if he does not repent, I 
will kill him.’ Thomas said : ‘ I will not repent. 
Let the king do as he wills.’ Then by the order 
of the king the people cut oft* the hands and feet 
of Thomas, and left him in an unclean place. 
Simon then came and sought the audience of the 
king, and begged to be allowed to interrogate 
Thomas. He then asked him how he supported 
the statement he had made. Thomas replied that 
Jesus worked miracles, for the blind and lame 
and sick were healed. Simon said : ‘ Doctors 
do this; what other proof have you?’ ‘Jesus 
knows what people eat, and drink, and say in their 
houses.’ Simon said : ‘ This too can be done by in- 
telligence and hearing : give another proof.’ ‘ He 
makes birds of mud, and makes them ily.’ Simon 
said : ‘This is simply magic : give another proof.’ 
Thomas said : ‘ He raises by the order of God the 
dead to life.’ Simon then said to the king : ‘ If 
this is so, it is advisable that your honour should 
send for Jesus, and see whether what Thomas 
says is right *. if he raises the dead he is a true 
prophet.’ The king aimroved, and sent for Jesus, 
to whom Simon told all that had passed. Jesus 
asked what miracles were called for, Simon said 
to heal the hands and feet of Thomas ; then to 
state what each one in the £|.ssembly had eaten, 
and •what stores he had ; then to make mud birds 
fly. Jesus did all these things. Salman al-Earisi 
says that when all the sick in Nasibin were healed, 
the people asked Jesus to raise the dead. Jesus 
said he would do so. They came to the grave of 
Shem, son of Noah, and said, ‘ Revive him.’ 
Jesus made two prostrations in prayer and prayed 
to God. Then by order of God the earth opened, 
and a person with white hair and beard came 
forth from the grave, and, having saluted Jesus, 
said to the peojjle : ‘Certainly, Jesus is a prophet 
of God. All of you should believe in him and 
obey him.’ Then Jesus said to Shem : ‘In your 
lifetime no one had white hair ; how is it yours is 
white ? ’ He replied : ‘ When I heard your voice, 
I thought the day of judgment had come, and my 
hair turned white with fear,’ Jesus said: ‘How 
long have you been dead ? ’ He replied ; ‘ Four 
thousand years.’ Jesus wished to pray for bis 
life, but Shem said : ‘ Again I must die, I have no 
wish to live on, if you will ask God to have mercy 
on me.’ 

One day when a crowd was following Jesus, 
they said they were hungry. The Apostles urged 
him to relieve them. This relief came in the 
form of a tray of God from heaven. When Jesus 
and the Apostles saw it, they offered thanks to 
God. Then Jesus said: ‘Let the most pious one 
amongst you lift up the cover of the tray.’ The 
Apostles requested nim to do it. He did so, and 
then they saw on the tray a fish without bones 
from which oil was flowing, and round it were all 
kinds of vegetables, but there was no garlic or 
leeks. Near the head of the fish was smne vine- 
gar, and near the tail some salt. Round it were 
placed five loaves, and on each loaf were a few 
olives, five pomegranates, and five dates. Simon, 
on seeing this, said ; ‘ This is heavenly fooJ . ’ Then 
Jesus told the people to eat. The Apostles said : 

‘ You eat and then we will.’ Jesus said : ‘ I do not 
eat. Let the people for whom I obtained it eat.’ 
Then the people ate. The sick, after eating this 
food, were restored to health. Multitudes ate, but 
the food w^as not less. It is said that for forty 
days this tray came down each morning and re- 
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wwiinod till niicl-day. Then the word came to 
Johuk: ‘Only the poor, the orphans^ and the sick 
should eat.’ The rich murmured, and God threat- 
ened them with punishment. Some said : * Make 
the (Ish alive again, and we will believe.’ Jesus 
<lid HO ; hut they believed not, and seventy men 
perished. 

A man came to Mary one day, and said : ‘ The 
king has said that a ryot each day is to make a 
feast for him and his army. To-day it is my turn, 
and I have not the means to do it.’ Mary turned 
for aid to *1 esus, who hesitated ; but Mary said 
that aid would be a great favour to the ryot. 
flcKtiH then sent for the master of the house, and 
said: ‘(Jet ready jars and pots, and fill up with 
water,’ which Jesus changed into pure wine. In 
other pots cooked meat was found, and newly 
baked l)road on trays appeared. The king wished 
to know where the wine came from. The man 
replied, From such and such a place. The king, 
knowing the wine of tha' ’■ . ‘d : ‘ Why dost 

thou lie ? no such wine is ■ : there^.’ Then 

the man confessed that a o- : h.id i y his 

prayers provided all. The Id-:;; for 

Jesus, and said: ‘The heir '\:\ .1 '.led a 

little while ago, restore bin !i .b-'i. said 

that his return to life meant many evils to the 
country. The king said : ‘ Let the country he 
ruined if I only get one glimpse of him.’ Jesus 
said : ‘ If I raise him, will you let me go in peace ? ’ 
'Fhe king agreed ; so the prince came to life, and 

J esiis went away. But tue prince was a tyrant, 
and the people killed both father and son. 

One day Jesus met a Jew with two loaves. The 
Jew agrcetl to share food ; but when lie saw Jesus 
had only one loaf, he hid one of his, and next 
morning appeared with one only, and denied that 
he had more. Then Jesus, when^ going on the 
way, asked a shepherd to feed him, who^ said: 

‘ Tell one of my men to slay a sheep that it may 
bo cooked.' Jesus from the skin and Bones revived 
the sheep. ‘Who art thou?’ said the shepherd. 

* Jesus, son of Mary.’ Then Jesus asked the Jew 
where the two loaves were. He swore he had only 
one. Jesus remained quiet. At the next stage he 
had a calf killed, and they all ate of it, and again 
he restored the calf to life and gave it back to its 
owner, and again asked the Jew where the two 
loavoH were. He again denied that he had two. 
Tliey then come to a city where the king was sick 
and at the point of death. Then the Jew told the 
nol>l©s that he could cure all diseases and even 
raise the dead. They said : ‘ Cure the king and 
we will give you much money.’ He bcgim lo ncj«r 
the king wiHi his sbaff, and the king ilio.d. (he 
nobles ordered that he should be hanged. Jesus, 
seeing this, said: ‘If I raise your king, will you 
forgive my Mend?’ Jesus raised the king and 
released the Jew. The Jew was profuse in his 
thanks. Jeans said : * Where is the second loaf? 
The Jew said he had only one. . ^ , , _ . 

JesuR went one day to an infidel king like 
iniaraoh, and called upon him to embrace Islam. 
Tha king, being annoyed, determined to kill him. 
JcHxiB hid in a mountain cave, and after a few days 
told hiH (liHCiploH Unit this revelation had come : 

‘ Truly I will raise thee up and bnny thee bacK to 
mvHolf.’ The Apostles wejit at the idea ot separa- 
tion from him. lie said : ‘ You weep now, when 
the oricmY comes yon will forsake me. mey 

declared tluit they would allow no enemy to come 
near him, and w’onld protect him. They • 

‘ Will another prophet come after thee ? He said . 
‘ Ye.s, of the Quraish tribe, an unlettered prophet, 
Mohammed, superior to ine, will come. Tell the 
cenoratiouB to come to follow 
added : ‘ Now I make Simon m Khalifa (succes- 
sor), all of you obey him.’ They agreed. He 

said: ‘After my death trays full of light will 
come, and by the blessing of that light you will 
know the languages of all tribes. ’ 

Some say that the Jews, by the advice of that 
bad king, and by means of an old Apostle, seized 
Jesus and imprisoned him all night, and in the 
mornir ■ ■ " oss on which to crucify him. 

Then ^ , . fell, and angels released 

Jesus from prison and carried him up on high, and 
took the old man prisoner. The Je^vs, thinking he 
was Jesus, quickly killed him, and he was cruci- 
fied, though he protested that he was not Jesus, 
but the man who had betrayed him. The Jews 
did not believe it. All historians say Mary was 
then alive. Others say the Jews watched and 
guarded the cave where Jesus was, but Jesus at 
night was taken up under cover of darkness. In 
the morning the Jews sent a man to find Jesus, 
but he returned and said that no one was there. 
Then the Jews said : ‘ Thou art Jesus/ and crucified 
him. . . , . , 

men in a ■' -b - i ■ ■ ]■ ■ m of you will 

assume my God will reward you in 

Paradise. ’ O n ( a j i v-t . ; . J esus ascended on high. 

In the morning' the Jews said, ‘There were 
eighteen men with J esus ; one is short.' The 
prisoners said Jesus had gone on^ high; but the 
Jews saw one like Jesus and crucified him. After 
a few days Jesus returned to the Apostles ; then 
he died, but God restored him to life and made 
him like an angel. -rx •• i x. 

It is said that at the last day, when Bajjal the 
cursed, with Imam Malidi, collects the people at 
morning prayers, Jesus will appear on the Mosque 
at Jerusalem, and will descend to join 

Mahdi, and kill Daj jal. He will engage m Jihad, 
or wars of religion, nnd bring people to Islam. 
Such will be h h jii-t ice that the lion and the sheep 
will dwell together, and children will play with 
serpents. When Jesus dies again, the burial prayers 
(naTnaz-i’Janazah) will be said over him, and he 
will be buried in the tomb of Mohammed at 
Medina. 

HTBRATtrRB.~The Christology of the Koran is the subject of 
a considerable literature, which is best r. |.n -i . ■ •!_ •«. : ri 

times by T r . . rj , , ,■ .i/.f/.; n.-r. ^ . 

r;.;.- ■. n / TTamburg and G«uh*i. “ /’‘Vt 

. . 1 . . r . Koran. T, -ilt :*•< . 1867. See also H. 

Preserved Smith, The Bible and l.'on.. N . York, 1897 ; and 
the missionary tract ‘Islam and , American Tract 

Society, 1891. 

In the post-Korani ; li: 'iu> o-' Kavi ilirn- < of or-, 

arc- occupied wiih llu l'< »-< n wi ( in . i>jr 'lii ' p ' ' 1’ ‘'‘'''v 

1. Thciht'o'ooinii'i. -T'h-c m n<.- " 'i 

Chrisliaris. are coniiMlh-l -o d'- r^.l i ui»‘ / '‘'V' 
flcrni'nsrj which thev O'J* O'lti'i"!)- <■»'!■ *1 lu, ill ' II i< " 
nopularized in recent times bv Strauss. Tne remarkable Dreacise 
by Ibn IJazm (d. 1003 a.d.), published 
sents the extreme of negative criticism. The 
trust the Gospels even for the names of the ..jostles , nothing 
whatever, he holds, is known about 'Isa beyond the statemeiUs 
of the Koran. For the mode in whi-m r ^ r.'-,.''-:' s - ■ ■; 

met we may refer to St. Clair Tisdall, / -i » ' o 

to ChHsticmity, 1904. Ibn Hazm’s view is 

among Moslems ; and some, such ns J-akhr al-dm al-Razi(d. 1^09), 

a cornmentator of high repute, even use r,he 

trate the Koran. This practice is mutated b\ the Lgyptian 

mufti, Mohammed Abdo, from whom Islam ®/r®®’^®^^®VTTre^e 

in the commentaries which are piihlish^l 

bi-monthlv Mandr. It is not unusual to find illustrations of 

theXra^ from the Gospels in 

would not consult them; in such cases they are ^ ^ 

chain of authorities going back to one of the companion» of the 

*"^2 wreacAm.— The Moslem sermon prdi^rily consists 

largely Of anecdotes or maxims fn^Persian 

eimnehce. These indude prophets ; Greek, ®oman, 
aacres' companions of the Prophet; and Modem saints. lu 
the works of these writers the name of 'Isa figures very fre- 
quently, the sayinge and doings asslraed to Him beum wmie- 
SmestooeabbtoW Gospels, but vL'Jw^he 
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r . . . Tuned (Nov. and Dec. 1903, and Jan. 1904) by D. S. 

' . i . 

3. The stm\if4eUerd.~~'The profession of these persons does not 
differ technically from that of the preachers ; but, as their pur- 
pose is only to entertain, they may '■ -T ■ ' ‘ from those 

who aim at reforminp;'. The worl< 'I 1036) cited 

above, called ‘Tales ot the Prophets,’ emanates from this class, 
whom the more serious preachers reproach for their mendacity 
{L'l 'HnToufti!- of Abu ’1-Ala of Ma'arrah, ii. 77, Cairo, 1895). 
'I'lu* -si on. -■ told by them are often purely the product of their 
fancy, •>. ' ' ' ' .'Gospel, 

or som ■ , . I . ■ n I ■ . ■ i'ne characier of Christ, 

a- \i .'ippfiu-s 111 Moslem fabrications, is modelled on that of the 
S>ij; saiiiL w ho is a benevolent ascetic. Ibn 'Arabi (d. 1240 a.d.), 
the chief' mystical writer of Islam, accounts for the mild, 
niii'iiMibr mb ; -i-l n n.-resistent character of Christianity by 
1 iM I .. jidm* was fatherless. That Christ will return 
to judge the world according to the law of Mohamnud is a 
text on which his ‘Meccan Revelations’ contain many a homily. 
The Christian doctrine of the ‘ Son of God ’ was attributed by 
ingenious Moslems to a misreading of Ps 2? ‘ Thou art my Son,’ 
in Arabic bunagya, which should have been read nabiyyun, 
‘ a prophet,’ two words which, in the ordinary Arabic writing, 
are barely distinguishable (al-Bhaith al-Musajjam) In the 
anecdotes' told by the preachers, the Apostles are ordinarily 
made to address him as ‘O Spirit of God’ or ‘O Word of God,’ 
for both of which there is authority in the Koran. As has been 
pointed out above, the third Person of the Trinity was sup- 
posed by the Moslems to be the Virgin. 

E. Sell and D. S. Margoliouth. 

PAUL. — It is fortnnate that our subject is 
limited for us at the outset. We are not called 
upon to consider the life and theology. of St. Paul 
per se and in all their ■. but only in that 

I ly i( I il.n- relation whic' i ■ ■ ■ ■■! to a Dictionary 
Di’ ■( liri-: and the Gospels.’ That aspect alone 
is momentous enough. The figure of St. Paul 
looms so large and fills so much of the NT that 
he may well seem to stand between J esus Christ 
and the history of the Christian Church. ‘ The 
Apostle ’ was tlie name given in the early Church 
to the corpus of thirteen (or fourteen) Epistles 
called after him. And in the NT at least he does 
throw the other Apostles — or all but one — into 
the shade. TJie Epistle to the Hebrews, if not 
actually his, is allied to him in spirit. Even 
1 Peter is impregnated with his teaching, how- 
ever this has come about. If we are to believe 
many modern critics, we should have to number 
among his disciples the author of the Fourth 
GospS and the three Johannine Epistles. The 
only two really independent hooks are James 
and the Xpui ,!l_\ p-e. 

It is indeed well to remind ourselves that this 
state of things is in part appearance. We are 
always at the mercy of our evidence, Le. of such 
evidence as survives. And while 8t. Paul has 
ample justice done to him, the Judaean Apostles 
and the Judaean Church have not. Still even this 
is a testimony to the energy and widespread 
influence of the A]iostle of the Gentiles. 

The fact remains that the dilated figure of 
St. Paul seems to bar the way between the sub- 
sequent history of Christianity and its Founder. 
And we are compelled to aslc ourselves whether 
that history may not have undergone a certain 
amount of deflexion. In other words, Christianity 
in its first stage appears to have passed through 
a powerful medium ; and the question is, whether 
that medium left it substantially unchanged, 
whether it still is what its Founder intended it 
to be. Two things strike ns at once. One is, 
that the teaching of St. Paul, as compared with 
that of his Master, is highly theological. The 
■ I ; ■ ■ i ‘ J’ . ',f the Gospels has given place 

■■I ■ and statements of doctrine. 

We shall consider the "igniricance of this fact 
shortly; but in the ine!uiiim(‘ i( rather forces 
itself upon our attention. And the second point 
is, that this Apostle whose influence has been so 
great was not one of the original Twelve, and was 
not himself a, jiCT'-onal companion of Christ. 

These ('<>n-iderati()n> are enough to make the 
question before us one of some urgency. We shall 


need to examine with all the closeness in our 
power the nature of the relation between St. Paul 
and Christ, or — what almost amounts to the same 
thing — between the Epistles (as represented by 
their .i*''!',-' and the Gospels, as the two 

main '.im';--'! .'a- Christian half of the Bible. 

To do this methodically, we will break up our 
inquiry into the following heads : 

I, General character of St. I’aul’s teaching. 

II. Data of St. Paul’s theology. 

III. Genesis of St. I’aul’s theology. 

IV. St. Paul’s knowledge of Christ. 

V. Outlines of the Pauline theology. 

VI. Comparison with t: ■ -T . . 

VII. Legitimacy of the P‘. . ■ • 

I. General character of St. Paul’s teaching* 

— 1. ^t, Paul the first Christian theologian on 
a larger scale . — It is true broadly to say that 
St. Paul is the first Christian theologian in the 
more technical sense of the word. He is the first 
to formulate doctrine on any considerable scale. 
The first Christians had their simple formulations : 
such as that ‘Jesus is Lord’ (1 Co 12*'^), ‘Jesus is 
the Christ’ (Ac 5^^ 17^), ‘Jesus is the Son of Clod’ 
(Ac 9-^), ‘He died for our sins . i ”■ o the 
scriptui'es’ (1 Co 15®), ‘Christ re • ■ ; ■■ dead 

the third day’ (1 Co 15^), ‘The Lord is at hand’ 
(Ja 5®, 1 P 4'^). Many of these occur in Pauline 
contexts, but in such a way as to show that 8t. 
Paul took them over from the common stock of 
Christian teaching. He no doubt added to an<l ex- 
anded these simple formuloe. In his hands they 
ecame a theology — not exactly i\ -v -i» i-i. in the 
sense in which (e.g.) Aristotle’s / ■.» ( alvin’s 

Institutes are systems ; for such coherent logic^al 
construction is alien to the Semitic mind, and 
St. Paul Avas thoroughly Semitic — hut yet, at 
least, a body of reasoned and elaborated doctrines. 
In other words, the teaching of St. Paul is a great 
constructive efibrt of thought. 

Place of theology in rdigiun. — Now it is also 
true that at the present day, in certain wide 
circles, theology in this technical sense has a bad 
name. It is regarded as something hard, cold, 
and formal, possessing, peihaj)^, a certain relative 
truth for the age to which il belongs, but hardly 
beyond this, and in our own age only a stumbling- 
block and hindrance to religion. 

But this is just one of those idola triMis that 
exaggerate a certain element of truth so far as to 
make it untrue. Theology is a of life— 

for the few, consciously; for ilit‘ Joany, uncon- 
sciously. It is like philosophy. Every man really 
has his repressed or implied. It is 

inevitabh ■ , ' ■ ; i i ■ should play ui)on subjects 
of such supreme interest ; inevitable that it should 
try to formulate its beliefs, and to bring them 
into relation with one another. And if it does 
not do this upon right lines, it will do it upon 
wrong ones. 

It is therefore a mistake to place theology, as 
religious ihoughr. in contrast with religious feel- 
ing, and in rail ilic one warm and living and the 
other cold and dead. It is the nature of feeling 
to be warm, and the nature of an intellectual 
process to he by <-o!M|.an-,'M rold. But the tW’O 
things should not be iq'i-n-Ml ;o each other; they 
rather supplement ami < «-iiij.leD‘ each othei*. They 
appeal to ditterent faculties ; the one sui)plies 
material for the other. Each without the other 
is wanting; and it is together that they become 
an activity of the whole man. 

3. In the teaching of St. Paul there is no divorce 
between theology and religion. — In the teaching of 
St. Paul there is certainly no lack of religious 
emotion. And it is not fair to concentrate 
attention upon one side of his teaching and to 
ignore the other. What can be more intense or 
more elevated than the feeling of Ro or more 
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ex(iuiMl,e]y delicate than that of 1 Co 13? And 
pasHa<,^cs like the lirwt of these and Ko 1133-36 
striking exanijiles of the way in which theological 
thought supplies the ground for, and passes into, 
religious _ emotion. The controversial argument 
of Cal. is not the most attractive part of the 
A])ostlcH writings; lait hoAv lovely are the 
pudures of Cal 5^-- “3 51.2 j ^pese pictures 

a,re! in closest contact with his theology. Indeed, 
tin) sustained enthusiasm which is so character- 
istic of the Apostle is kindled directly by his 
convictions (2 Co Ko 

n. Data of St. Paul’s theology.— St. Paul’s 
th(H>logy, then, was an ollbrt of intellectual con- 
struction. And the first question that meets us 
is, What had he to build with ? 

1. fW_7Vvytozc^iif.-~-.Like his Master, St. Paul 
had liehind him the OT as an authoritative 
volume, a sacred book. He was himself to bear 
a part in laying the foundation of another sacred 
hook ; Imt this, after all, was hut a second volume 
in continuation of the lirst, and which in course 
of time (*ame to lie placed upon the same level 
with it. ^ The OT was the religious authority 
from Avhic-h all^ Christians alike staxded. And 
jyc.t new conditions had to he met in new ways. 
The Master boldly laid down a new law : 'Ye have 
heard tluit it was said to them of old time . . . 
hut I say unto you’ (Mt etc.). The disciple 
could not do this ; hut when, at a critical stage 
in his <‘,areer, he found himself in collision with 
the letter of the older Scriptures, he showed great 
skill in turning the edge of the alignments directed 
against him, by the use of current methods of 
iiil (U’pn‘,1 a,l ion. 

2 . (Unifi'iiiporartf Judalam, Rahhinical mid 

—(roiierally speaking, the Apostle 
'was in regard to the iutciri)reta,tion of the OT 
at the common level of his time. But he rose 
above this through his superior insight and strong 
grasp of religious ))rinciple. The OT n-;il:\ \\a- 
a revelation from God and the work ni i'-'-pi;-.vL 
men; and by virtue of his essential Idu-biji vi-ii 
tbese St, Paul was able to elicit from it deeper 
truth than his cout,t;m])ora.iie^. TTi'. methods are 
not exactly those wliidi ihc Clirisiian exegete of 
to-day cannot help adopting ; hut, as lie had the 
heart of the matter, and the OT writers also had 
in their ineasure the heart of the matter, his 
ini ♦•rpKumiori'- are really in harmony with all 
WM-^ In;-!, in them. We might take as an 
example his treatment of Abrahands faith. There 
are in the OT the twm elements of Law and Faith; 
anti their ultimate relation to each other in the 
tjounsolH of God is not really different from that 
which St. Paul made it to be. 

It was not, however, pureh .s i:uc of inter- 
pretation, On the common*: I'i- : .« OT, the 
(ioritemporaries of St. Paul had developed a 
number of inferences and ideas which the 
Apostle began by sharing with them. We may 
distinguish — not sharply, and as though they 
were mutually exclusive, but rather as at one 
time in alliance and at another in opposition 
-—two main streaniB, the Kabbinical and the 
Apocalyptic. From the second century of our 
era onwards the former became more and more 
dominant, while the latter dropped into the back- 
ground. And, even in the time of St. Paul, the 
official classes inclined strongly to Kahhinism ; 
ib was chiefly the freer speculation of the time 
that took the shape wfiicli is found in the 
Apocalypses. On both sides, along with much 
that was arid or fantastic, there was also not a 
littl<3 that was penetrating and beautiful : witness 
the FirJeo A hath on the one hand, and 4 Ezra and 
Apoc. liariKdi on the other. St. Paul had at his 
command all this accumulated material, and he 


used it as it suited him.^ But he was not in 
bondage to it, and he ajiplied it in connexion with 
root ideas that were peculiarly his own. 

3. T/ie teaching and life of Christ.— The touch- 

stone that St. Paul applied to the current ideas of 
his day and ^ 1 ' ■ ■ « , their bearing upon his 

own intense . ■■«'!■: . Those which proved 

capable of assimilation to this he retained and 
worked into Ir- :y. >1 h , (h-i!., ; those which were 
not capable of >1 ■> '!: i -n :c -imply let drop. 

We have spoken of faith in Christ; it is a 
further question how far this faith is related to 
detailed knowledge of Christ’s life and teaching. 
We shall have to estimate the extent of this 
presently. For the moment we need only note 
that, whether in greater or less degree, St. Paul 
must have had some such knowledge, and that 
km»wl(‘<li:c must have played some part in the 
con-iim- imi of his theology. 

4. Palestinian traditions. — Nearly all Ms know- 
ledge of Christ must have come to St. Paul 
mediately, and not immediately. It seems a 
natural inference^ from 2 Co 5^® that the Apostle 
had at least h.ul -iglit of Jesus during His lifetime ; 
but it can hardly have been more than this, or his 
self-accusations would have been even more bitter 
than they were. We are coming very soon to the 
question of the information about Christ which 
8t. Paul derived from others. But, besides this, 
there must have been in any case those simple 
forniuloe to which we have already referred, in 
which the first disciples summed up their funda- 
mental beliefs. We shall see later how St. Paul 
dealt with these ; but they must at least have 
formed the starting-point of his own more 
adventurous and developed thinking. 

III. Genesis of St. Paul’s theology.— We have 
seen what were the materials that St. Paul had 
to work upon. The other leading factor that gave 
shape to Ms thoughts was the subjective habit 
and attitude that he brought to bear upon these 
materials. On this head, too, there are some 
remarks to be made. 

1. St. Paul not an immediate disciple of Christ. 
— No doubt it is an important fact, and from one 
point of view a defect and loss, that St. Paul had 
not been a personal companion of Christ. And 
yet, when we look a little further, we can see a 
certain appropriateness that he should have come 
upon the stage as he did, and at the point where 
he did. Cl ; i-: y rou-hsts not only in a 

particular hfi,.'\ ..f 1 cju Imm/, but also in the work- 
ing of grer.i -p'. si; :..! f. that flow from the 
incarnation of Jesus Christ. That is to say, it 
includes not oily Use i cji* biisg of Christ, but an 
estimate, or cpp!‘rli» is'-lui:, df His Person and 
work. 

From this side it was not altogether a disquali- 
fication that the Apostle’s outlook should be 
directed forwards rather than backwards. The 
principle of Tennyson’s well-known lines holds 
good, that the past does not present itself in a 
complete and rounded form to those who are 
actually moving in it. So we may well believe 
that the first disciples were for a time immersed 
in the details of their own recollections, and that 
their grasp on the whole as a whole was weaker 
in conseq uence. T ■■■■*■ i as St. Paul was 
less involved in ■■ ■ ' ■ ■ •■■■.* details, his grasp 
on the ’central idea of his faith seems to have been 
all the stronger. This may seem at first sight 
l>aradoxical ; but there are paradoxes in the use 
V hi ell God makes of His instruments. ^ There was 
a sen.'^e in which the knowledge of Christ after the 
flesh hindered rather than helped the apprehension 
of Him according to the spirit. 

2* His temperament and training. — St. Paul was 
not one of those who need for their mental sus- 
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tenance a great wealth of concrete details. He 
had the gift of religious imagination, to fill out 
an idea or an impression and convert it into a 
powerful motive. So the vision on the road to 
Damascus held his fascinated gaze throughout his 
career. It worked ceaselessly within, and domi- 
nated all his thinking. 

And then we have to remember that according 
to the standards of his time St. Paul was highly 
educated. His bent was intellectual, and it was 
encouraged by his training. When he sat at the 
feet of Gamaliel, he must have heard problems 
discussed like the faith of Abraham, to which we 
have already referred, or the origin of evil desire 
in connexion with the Pall of man. These active 
discussions took with him the place that books 
do with us. St. Paul was learned as his age 
counted learning, and he could not help treating 
the questions that arose after the manner of the 
learned. 

3. Bpiritual experience, — But a deeper influence 

than learning was his own spiritual experience. 
Continually we see this living reflected 

in what comes to us as doctrim-. \\ai\ taught 
what he had first felt, and he verified his teaching 
by experience. We shall naturally illustrate this 
when we come to speak of his theology more in 
detail. 

4. The teaching .of history, — At the same time 

St. Paul was not a mere student, but an active 
missionary, who soon came to be burdened with 
‘the care of all the churches.’ He had -onn-niing 
else to do besides following the logic <‘!' O'* n 

thought. The controversy with i ! o .1 - was 

one important episode in his life : and this had a 
great influence upon the form which his teaching 
took while it was going on. 

Later on, when the victory was won, when the 
free admission of the Gentiles was secured and 
Jewish churches and Gentile churches stood over 
against each other on an equal footing, the 
Apostle is able to see the Divine purpose running 
through the alternate acceptance and rejection, 
and to map out the periods^ of history as the 
bfihiiice ‘'Wayod now to one side and now to the 
other. The ' letters of St. Paul all bear traces, 
more or less distinct, of the occasions which called 
them forth. If, as we believe, the Pastoral 
Epistles are his, their different tone and style 
can only be accounted for by the special object 
with which they were written. 

For the sake of clearness we have tried to dis- 
tinguish the particular causes that contributed to 
make the theology of St. Paul what it is. But 
because we ha *■ h 1 -'it these causes, we of 
course do not ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ' only one was at work 

at a time. Very otten two or more were at work 
together, subtly blended and passing into each 
other. The abstract distinctions that the mind 
creates always have about them something 
artificial ; and yet history becomes clearer when 
the process of analysis precedes that of synthesis. 

lY. St. Paul’s knowledge of Christ. — We now 
come to the direct question, What means had 
St. Paul of knowing about Jesus, and what did 
he know? We will take the latter half of this 
question first, as being the less speculative, and 
as helping us to answer the first. 

1, Extent of his knowledge. — We are speaking 
now of the historical Jesus, and not of the glorified 
Christ. And here we are met at the outset hy 
exaggerated statements, that St. Paul had little 
or no interest in the historical Jesus, and knew 
little or nothing about Him. It is coming to be 
seen that these statements are exaggerated, and 
in recent years allowance is being made for know- 
ledge on a riMisidt-r.-ihly larger scale than used 
to be the '(‘(i, na' instance, the opinions 


mentioned hy Knowling, The Testimony of Bt, 
Paul to Christ, pp. 201-204, 503-518). There are, 
however, certain points that we are obliged to 
leave undecided. 

(i.) The most important of these has refereiuje 
to the two well-known passages in which St. Paul 
appears to show detailed km>\\h‘d;.M‘ -I Co 11-'^*-''^ 
(tlie institution of the I.ord’.-* sui)[>e' | and 15'*’^ 
(the appearances after the Kesurrection). Are 
these passages to be treated as just samples of 
St. Paul’s ordinary knowledge — so that he might, 
if he had pleased, have describe<I other incidents 
in the Lord’s life with equal fulness and pre- 
cision? Or are we to take these two specimens 
of detailed information as somelhiug altogether 
exceptional and abnormal? For ourselves, we 
believe that the first alternative is far nearer the 
tx'utli than the second. The very precision with 
which the Apostle writes looks as if he were 
"■■om a well furnished store. On the 
the paucity of the reference" ])r<ne' 
hardly .-inyihi'ig. There is frequently -oiMeiiiiii.L; 
that will seem to be in our ■ ’■ ■ 

of such matters — the ; ’ ■ 1 ■ ' ' ‘ in whi( !: ■ h-- 

quotes what he might have mioted. We have to 
remember that, if this one Epistle had chanced 
not to survive, we should have had no eviden<‘e 
that St. Paul possessed detailed knowledge of this 
kind at all. This, then, is our own belief ; hut at 
the same time, if it is questioned, we cannot 
profess to make it good to demonstration. 

(ii.) We note further that there are expi*ess 
appeals to ‘ words of the Lord ’ in 1 Co and 9^*^. 
Besides these, there are coincidences of ex])ression 
so striking as almost to amount to quotation in 
R0l2l4, 1 Co 412*13 05 122.3. 

(iii.) Again, St. Paul shows a marked insight 
into the cTiaracter of Jesus as it is described in the 
Gospels. He singles out exactly those touts 
(‘the meekness and ;.n lin'mc-*- of Christ,’ 2 Co 10^) 
which the Jesus of i!m‘ (-o-jn-l- took as character- 
istic of Himself (‘Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me ; for I am meek and lowly In heart, ’ 
Mt 112^). Other allusions point in the same 
direction {e,g, Ph 2®"®). 

(iv.) Beally this insight into the character of 
Christ is part of a phenomenon that strikes ns on 
a larger scale. The hortatory passages of 8t. 
Paul’s Epistles show that he understood to a 
nicety the new religious ideal introduced by 
Christ. The ideal was really a new one. The 
■ ’ to it was that of ‘ the poor ’ in the 

y ■ ■ ^ or in spirit’ of the (h)spel (Mt 5^). 

But even these were not free from vindictiveness ; 
they were not prepared to say, ‘ Love your enemies, 
and pray for tliem that persecute you,’ or ‘ If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him 
to drink’ (Mt Bo 122®). It is not merely a 
question of verbal i»nralh.‘1i'-iu ; the whole con- 
ception is really Hie -amc. li could not bo more 
perfectly delineated than it is in 1 Co 13. Wlien 
it is contended (as it is, e,g., hy Wrede, Patdus, 
p. 91) that St. Paul is thinking mainly of those 
who are brethren in the faith, that is really not 
the case ; his exhortations are in no way confinetl 
to the relations of the brethren to one another. 

2. Bources of this knowledge. — That there is a 
real connexion, and a close ‘ connexion, between 
the ideal laid down by Christ and that incsulcatcd 
hy St. Paul cannot be denied : it is really one and 
the same. How did St. Paul acquire the know- 
ledge^ of it ? He must have done so in no merely 
transient manner ; he must have had the ideal so 
completely set before him that it sank deep into 
his soul. 

(i. ) In spite of the independence which he claims 
for himself, we know tliat St. Paul had long and 
familiar intercourse with disciples, like Barnabas 
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and ^ Mark, and with others in the church at 
Antioch (Ac 13^), who conJd not fail to instruct 
him as to what was new and distinctive in the 
teaching of Christ. ^ In Gal 1^® he speaks of him- 
self as .i \i-it to Peter at Jerusalem and 

.-'I'i'r.iiM;: M in his company. Both there 

mid in 2- a considerahle i •.ninjino- of notes 
seems to be implied. There are suthcient in- 
dications of oral intercourse between St. Paul 
anil the older disciples to explain the knowledge 
which he evidently possessed. 

(ii.) Had he, in addition to this, anything in 
writing that he could refer to? He cannot have 
had access to our present Gospels; but is it not 
possible that he may have had in his hands one 
t)r other of the documents out of which our present 
(rospels are compo^cil ? The Mark-Gospel is ex- 
cluded by its dale; bin not so the second main 
document, often called Logia, and ■ m-- 

known by the symbol Q. 'There is • “d- 

we^can see, in this document to make it im- 
;■ f..- St. Paul to have had the opportunity 

* : ^ ‘ ‘ it. If we are right in forming our 

tH>ncq)Lion of it from the passages common to 
St. Matthew and St. Luke that are not found in 
St. Mark, it would be a work of prccNi-iy such a 
character as would bring out ('.■‘crlx I'bc new 
moral ideal taxight by Christ. We may well 
Ixdieve that this was really the object with which 
it was composed — tliat \t was a manual for 
Christian missionaries to put into the hands of 
thoir converts as supplying them with a rule of 
life. /Ihe princsipal argument against this view 
is that, if it was early enough to he used by 
St. Paul, it is difiicult to see why it should not 
have been used by St. Mark. Some scholars think 
that it was used by him, hut we should not like 
to commit ourselves to that alternative. The 
(pxestion must be left open. 

On the other hand, the markedly individual 
character of the two chief specimens of the Pauline 
tradition, as compared with the Gospels, would 
go to show that the sources from which he drew 
were distinct from those used by our present 
Hvangclisis. 

Y. Outlines of the Pauline theology. — As we 

have already implied, the great and central event 
in St. Paul’s career was his conversion. It is this 
that really gives the key to his theology. It deter- 
mined for him at once his conception of Christ, and 
the nature of Ids own response to the appeal which 
Clirist made to him. 

1. The glorified Christ, — The vision that he saw 
was of dhrist glorified. In other words, Christ 
appeared to him as Si)irit ; and it is this spiritual 
(Jirist that henceforth controlled his experience. 
And yet, not that alone. ^ The glorified Christ was 
none the less identical with the crucified Jesus of 
Najjar eth. It is in this double aspect that the 
exalted Form that he saw made such an intense 
i mproKsion upon the j^ostle. ^ 

2 . Chrvit within. — Tlie vision was for him ; it 
:i.p[KNile<l personally and directly to him; and he 
n*-.i)C)Tnle<l with all the ardour of his being. It was 
as if he clasped to Ms heart the image of Christ 
that he saw, and it entered into him and possessed 
him. Or, c.onv(u'Hely, it might he said that the 
extended arms of the Christ vmom he saw embraced 
and enfoUhid himself. These two ways of speaking 
St. I^aul always treats as equivalent — to say that 
he clasped Christ or that Christ clasped him, that 
he was ‘in Christ’ or that Christ was ‘in him,’ 
meant the same thing. The same act had a Dianne 
side and a human ; and the one corresponded to the 
other. The jirocess of which the Apostle was con- 
scious in himself had to be repeated in his converts 
(Gal #®), It is all a way of expressing the closest 
appropriation, assimilation, and union. 


3. Faith. — In another connexion St. Paul calls 
the^ act W which he ^ entered into this relation 
‘ faith.’ This act of faith could be expressed intel- 
lectually as assent to the proposition tnat ‘ Jesus is 
the Christ,’ or that ' Jesus is Lord.’ But any such 
process of the intellect was swallowed up at once 
in the warmer emotion of loyalty, gratitude, and 
adoring love. We must think ot it always as love 
for One who is in heaven and not on earth, and 
therefore as at one and the same time love and 
adoration. It is this which gives its peculiar 
quality and value to ‘faith,’ as St. Paul conceived 
it. The impression that the Apostle received was 
so overpowering, that it seemed to make his whole 
life a different thing ; ‘ a new creation,’ he called it 
himself (Gal 6^®) ; ‘ the life which I now live in the 
flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God, who 
loved me, and gave himself for me ’ (2-^). 

4. The death of Christ. go back to the 
Damascus vision. It was proof that Jesus of 
Nazareth, whose followers the Apostle in his 
blindness had persecuted, was no mere ambitious 
pretender, but all that His disciples believed Him 
to be — both Lord and Christ. But if that was so, 
the apparently shameful death that He died could 
not be really shameful : whatever appearance it 
wore in the eyes of men, there must really he in it 
a Divine virtue — a virtue infinite, because Divine. 

Already in the infant Church, following, as we 
believe, hints of the Lord Himself, there was a 
tendency to explain the death of the Crucified by 
means of jprinciples inherent in the OT, by the idea 
of sacrifice and by the idea of vicarious 'suffering ; 
on the one hand, by the analogy of the Levitical 
sacrifices, and, on the other hand, by the descrip- 
tion of the Servant of Jahweh in Deutero-Isaiah. 
St. Paul took up these ideas, and worked them out 
in his own manner ; the sacrificial idea, especially 
in Ho 32 ® 5®, 1 Co 5^ (cf. He 9^^) ; the vicarious idea, 
esp. in 2 Co 5^^. St. Paul also added a new 
explanation of liis own in Gal 3’®. This last might 
be described as somewhat Rabbinical ; but the 
same cannot be said of the other two. The prin- 
ciples of sacrifice and of vicariousness are deeply 
impressed upon God’s world ; and that they shoum 
culminate in a supreme act of self-devotion has in 
it notbing incTcdime. 

5 . J (I'd if cat i Oh mid reconciliation. — The death 

of Cliri-t O'-uiblL-lied a new relation between God 
and man. It established it, as it were, objectively 
and ideally. For it to take full effect, man bad to 
do his part ; he had to realize the new relation in a 
reformed and regenerate life. But the Christian 
was allowed to . ' ’ * ‘ ^\is. He had not to wait 

for the Divine ■ which was vouchsafed 
to him at once as soon as he became a Christian 
and was launched upon that career of amendment 
and advance to wjhich as a Christian he was 
pledged. St. Paul uses a judicial term, and 
aescribes the convert from the first as ‘justified,’ 
i.6. * declared righteous ’ or ‘ acquitted.’ This is the 
Divine answer to the faith by which he makes his 

rofession and has it sealed by baptism. By this 

ecisive act the Christian enters at once into the 
circle of the Divine favour ; he is received as a son 
reconciled to Ms Heavenly Father, as a prodigal 
returned. Henceforth Ms course is not one of 
. weary effort and failure, but the way is smoothed 
for him and brightened by the Father’s love. 

This was one way of describing the process. 
Another way turned round St. Paul’s characteristic 
manner of conceiving the relation of the Christian 
to Christ of which we have spoken. We have said 
that in St. Paul’s own experience the vision of the 
exalted Christ was, as it were, clasped to his heart. 
The act was so intense and so absorbing that it 
amounted to a kind of identification : ‘ No longer 
I, but Christ liveth in me.’ And yet this ideal 
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8 Christ still wears the features of the historical 
Christ. It is the Christ who died and rose again. 
The Christian who is identified with such a Christ 
must himself also die and rise again — in such sense 
as he can, i,e, in a moral and religious sense; he 
must die to sin, and rise again to newness of life 
(Ko ; he must emerge from the imprisonment 

in which he is held hy sin into the free and spacious 
life of the Spirit (see helow). 

6. Lmv mid grotco. — In his earlier exx>erience, 
religion for St. Paul, as for the rest of his country- 
men, meant primarily obedience to law ; to he 
I'ighteous Avas to keep the Law. But that was 
really an impossible task. The Law might com- 
mand, but it could not secure performance. Human 
nature was too weak to keep ui:) obedience to its 
rigorous behests. In the multitude of rules and 
precepts there were alw^ly^5 some that were 
]ic,Ll(-i< -h ^nd to brenk rive Law in any degree 
\ . 1 - I't h\ri\\ it, and to forfeit the reward of well- 
doing. 

It was otherwise with the service of Christ. 
Here the motive was personal loyalty and de- 
votion, carried out under the conditions which 
have just been described, with the assurance of 
forgiveness, of Divine favour and Divine aid. 
Thus, whatever might be its outward conditions, 
the life of the Christian was one of inward joy and 
peace. 

An incidental consequence of this new experience 
was that in his controversy with the Judaizers St. 
Paul was able to take his stand upon a broad 
ground of principle. He was able to contrast 
Christianity with Judaism as a higher type of 
religion, as a reign of Grace over against a reign of 
Law. 

7. Developed CKristology. — At this point we may 

turn to consider St. Paul’s contribution to the 
Christian doctrine of God. So far as Christianity 
broil;'.’ t in this doctrine, it all arose from 

the ioM of the Divine nature and mission of 

Chr'-i, .:iwi f-o-n the further consequences which 

that ..I ' l '■ h-.iaght with it. Jesus Himself 

had ■ it I » ' the promi-cd 'Mo'-^iah. though 

during His life on earth lIic I'lill ^iiperiuil ural attri- 
butes of the Messiah were veiled and restrained. 
The Eesurrection was the decisive proof that they 
were really there ; and from that time onwards the 
little band of believers proclaimed openly the 
central article of its faith. It did so especially 
under the double title of Messiah and Son of God. 
St. Paul took over these titles in the full depth of 
their meaning. We have seen that for him the 
Messiah was especially < 1 le gloi i n<iil Messiah. That 
was, indeed, since the lio-urrecLioii, essentially the 
case with all Christians, but St. Paul liis 

belief with peculiar inleiu-ity and con com ration. 
Whereas, too, the title ‘Son of God,’ though 
literally and strictly meant, was used by the first 
disciples in a way that was naive and unreflective, 
St. Paul evidently dwelt upon it, and pressed its 
full ■ '-b;. -'lal meaning. He had clearly satis- 
fied li' ■ 'i -i the manifestations of Chri^^tV 

Divine Sonship required nothing short of this. 
And then, as we might expect, he went on to make 
use of other terms that his speculative training 
naturally suggested, to illustrate and carry home 
the same fundamental idea. 

8 . God the Father. — There are three ways in 
which St. Paul adds to the doctrine of God the 
Father : (i.) By discriminating and corrclai ing the 
spheres of Him whom we call God tlie l-arlicr and 
of Him whom we call God the Son. The designa- 
tions were already current, and the tendency to 
discriminate or define all grevir out of the Incarna- 
tion. There is not much set teaching, but there 
are many side allusions which te-^Lify lo cou^iihT- 
able activity of thought on the subject. — (ii.) By 

calling attention to the work of the Son as reveal- 
ing the character of the Father. The whole scheme 
(so to speak) of the Incarnation proceeds from the 
Father, and therefore itself bears witness, more 
direct and more unmistakable than any other, to 
the love which underlies the dealings of (iodwith 
man— -to the love not only of the Son who becomes 
incarnate and who sufiers for human sin, but also 
to that of the Father who sent Him (Ho 5^, 2 Vo 
513.14.17.18^ Col — (i:i.' By mmbiM,. out in a 

sort of broad chronology . !:o :■■■!!(»•!- oi i .'i*' world’s 
history (Eo 9-11, 1 Co l■■i li h; doubt, 

possible to press particular exj^essions (sncb as 

Ko in such a way as to make them conflict 

both with the free will of man and with the justice 
of God. That was not at all the Apostle’s inten- 
tion, but only to enforce that strong sense of a 
providential ordering of successive events which 
must be felt by every religions mind. 

9 . The Holy Spirit. — The belief in the Holy 

Spirit was just shared by St. Paul with his fellow - 
Christians. The remarkable phenomena which 
they saw around ' ■ ■ ' speaking with 

tongues, exorcisms, and tiie like — were all in the 
language of the time naturally referred to IHs 
activity. St. Paul did but adopt this language, 
and then perhaps extend it, more than his neigh- 
bours were in the habit of doing, to phenomena that 
were less extraordinary but more deeply related to 
the moral and religious life (we remen il)er that 

1 Co 13 comes in the midst of a hnig iKi^sage deal- 
ing with gifts of the Spirit). It is noiicc.-Mhlc that 
he — not alone, but in company [e.g.) with Lk. in 

Ac 16’’ (KV, - evpi-c—ly associates the Spirit, not 
only with God, bui w ii Ii Christ (Eo 8'^. 

10 . The Chtorch avd the SacramGntv. ^ It was 
obvious and natural that the blessings brought by 
Christ must hold good in the first instance for those 
who rallied to the cause of Christ, and rati lied their 
adhesion to Him by confession and ba])tism. d’ho 

io'y >•. formed could not but start with a position 

Ml' i-riv aiinlogon- lo that of the Jewish Church 

uM-ln 1 lie -dd «li'i»eii'.a lion. But neither under the 
one dispensation nor under the other was that 
position of privilege given only to ho seliishly 
enjoyed. For the OT see Is 2-"** 42^"”^ 

Mic 4^“^ etc. It was just an instance of ‘ the J>nr- 
pose of God according to selection.’ The recipients 
of it were to be missionmes who were to carry the 
go^el to the end of the world. 

llxis was always the ulterior object with whicdi 
Christians were to use and enjoy their privileges 
(Ro 11^® They might enjoy them, but they 

were bound to do what in them lay to -proMd tluim. 
Therefore, when St. Paul enlarges upon ilu; feliciiy 
of being a Christian {e.g. in Eo t5^'^^), it is in no 
spirit of narrowness or exclusiveness, but rather the 
coTurary (.'w a)i])C,‘iv.s rruiuch. 11). The exhortations 
to the Oiiurcli to organize itself as elficiently as 
possible, and to prosecute the Christian life to the 
uttermost, must all- be taken with this tacit con- 
dition. 

The two Sacraments belong to the internal 
of the Church. They are neither of 
them due to the initiation of St. I^aul. He found 
them in existence, and he fully ,■■■!■■'. ' and 

from time to time he dwells upon them in smdi a 
way as to show that be was well aware of their 
>i-^r.iri-an<-v and value. St. Paul distinctly rocog- 
iii/''- i lieoi as means of grace essential to the life of 
Christians. We cannot at all accept the view that 
he was the first to introduce repeated a(^ts of com- 
munion; 1 Co implies that he found it a 

regular practice. 

11 . The Last Things, — The Epp. supply an iiu- 
pori.-mi pjirt of the evidence that the ernment of 
c-c!ir.i<>lo^y in the teaching of Christ, and in His 
own conception of Himself, was as large as we find 
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it III the Gospels. 1. -ji.i' i-.-i as we back in 
tiiue to the earliest ! iij-., ,:!i- ,''t;ment is seen at its 
^^reatest. Tn 1 and i isi i; is the main topic, 
and in 1 Cor. it is very j)r()iniiiejLt. It became less 
so as time went on, but even in the latest period it 
iloes not wholly disappear (Ph 4P). 

The Pauline Eiip. are even more important still 
from the part that ihi'x pliv in covering the transi- 
tion irom a form of Cliristianity in which eschato- 
logy is prominent, to one in which it has fallen into 
tlie o;n-kgr<mn.i. Tn the later Epp. the basis of 
( hnstianity has been silently shifted; its founda- 
tions have been ‘ niKhirpinned ’ by doctrines of more 
pornmmMU applicability — esp. by the stress that is 
laid upon the working of the glorified Christ or the 
Spirit of Christ. 

YL Comparison with the teaching of Christ 

vye are now in a better i.odiiuii to take a coup 
d wil of the relation of >'r. I’anl'-. mission and 
teaching as a whole to that of his Mastor. It has 
been rightly observed by more than one of those 
who hav'^e treated of the subject (see Knowling, 
TeMiniony of St. Paul to Christ, p. 514), that the 
Gospel of St. Paul begins where the earthly life of 
Jesus ends. The dhiuni needs son . ■■ ■■ 

(as we have seen) ; but it is in the ■ , ■ It 

means that the elaborate Pauline theology is of the 
nature of^ a develoiunent, so that what we have to 
consider is how and in what sense it is a develop- 
ment. 

1. The Uanhing of Jesus •• ■ — That this 

was the case, we may sei- imm ihe easy and 
natural allusions to the character of Christ and of 
the Christian ideal (§§ iv. 1, (iii.) (iv.) above) ; (ii.) 
from the general position in the earlier Epp. on 
the Huhiect of eschatology, which directly con- 
tinues the attitude described in the Gosj)els ; (iii. ) 
and, in iianiculu-, from the conception of the 
‘ Kingdom of God.’ This last point is so important 
that we must give it a section to itself. 

2. The Kmgdom of God in St. Paid. — There is 
no (ixi)osition of the idea of the Kingdom; it is 
taken for granted as well known. There are 
several examples in Epp. of all dates in which the 
phrase is used in its ordinary future sense : e.g. 
Gal 5^^, 1 Co Eph 5^. Shhilar to these is the 
use in 1 Th But hy the side of these are other 
]>}i Phages in which the Kmgdom is evidently present. 
SiK-li would be: 1 Co 4^® ‘the kingdom of God is 
not in word, but iu ))owerG' in Col l^®-^^it is the 
sphere of present forgiveness into which the Chris- 
tian is translated ; in Col 4^^ it has reference to the 
work of missions. But most significant of all is 
Ko 14^ ‘the kingdom of God is not eating and 
<lrinking, hut right coumioss and peace and ^oy in 
the Holy Ghost.’ Here the TCing(U)m is entirmy a 
present idea, and it seems to cover the whole range 
of the goHiiel. Nothing could better mark the 
transition ^})okcn of above. 

3# Pividinc dr.relopoients.’-'Bo far, the teaching 
of St. l*anl ]ja^ been ju^t a continuation of the 
teaching of Christ. But in the outlines of his 
theology which have been sketched above it will 
have been seen that there is much which goes 
beyond this. This developed teaching has refer- 
ence primarily and especially to the (■oTico])n»m of 
the Per^m ofl’liii'-i. Another new elemcni the 
elaborate psy(;hological analy.sis of the proce'4<i of 
belief, and generally of the Chri',dan habit of mind. 
And lastly, as we have seen, there is certain 
siiecia,] teaching that has grown out of the circum- 
stances of the time. 

4. Origin of the developwents.—’ii would he an 
utter mista,ke to su])pose that St. Paul’s teaching 
as to tlie l\jrson of Christ was a new invention of 
his own. We have seen that it was really nothing 
more than a further analysis of the meaning con- 
tained in the simple doctrinal formulae of the primi- 


tive Church: such as that ‘Jesus is Lord,’ ‘Jesus 
IS the Christ,’ ‘ Jesus is the Son of God.’ It would 
be eq[ually an utter mistake t^ ii: o that the 

primitive Church was going .-ign'r-'i iIk- will of 
Jesus Himself. There are indications enough that 
it was in no sense doing this. The only thing that 
has given any colour to such an idea is the great 
leticence and reserve that our Lord showed in 
p;.. - r-.ry His claims. There is something of 

.■ xy.r-.i:-! ■*! ds. But that Jesus knew Himself 
to he both Messiah and Son, we may regard as 
quite certain. 

It is true that St. Paul reflected upon these titles, 
and true that in all his teaching his o’ ■ ■ ■ 
entered as a shaping force ; hut it is 
which gives to his teaching such depth of reality. 

YII. Legitimacy of the Pauline construction. — 
It may be said, not without truth, hy way of dis- 
counting these Paulin-- .*1" . ■ ' . : (i.) that the 

methods of argniix'ni^ ‘ ■ are supported, 

especially til c e\('goii(iii methods, are not always 
what we should consider valid ; (ii. ) that the per- 
sonal cx]>erieii('e on which they rest is exceptional 
and peculiar ; and (iii. ) that, in like manner, the 
conditions of early Christian history by which they 
were shaped necessarily had about them something 
relative and transient. 

But, on the other hand : (i.) few : 
more true than the proverbial one, I i < ( I'.r hi m-* 
are often more right than the explicit reasoning 
that leads up to them. Methods of proof are often 
of the nature of a scaffolding* the real purpose of 
which is to set up a construction in presentable 
shape, when it verifies itself after the fact hy its 
own inherent properties in the experimental field 
of life. 

(ii.) It is not to be denied that the personal 
experience of St.^ Paul has in it much that is excep- 

- -1 •.. . But that is far more because 

- !<*■ intensity along lines that are 

• ‘ *■ men, than because there is in it 

anything eccentric that disqualifies his o\]-o!-’<*m. ■* 
from representing theirs. In other word M . I ‘.-i i : I 
was a religious genius of the highest order that 
human nature has ever produced — in the same 
category with the writer whom we call Second 
Isaiah, with Jeremiah, with many of the Psalmists, 
with St. John, and at a later date with that 
j. J ’ll -.snius, St. Augustine. We believe 
•; ' I-' these were -|.('(inlly r,::- d up by 

God, and endowed hy His >pii it \\ ii'li 'i.,iT y marvel- 
lous gifts, for the express purpose of pointing out 
the way in which the crowd of religi- ■ ; ^ ’ may 

follow, of setting before them an i- - - ' Ji-: - ■ the 
heiglits and depths of which they may strive. We 
have only to think of the consummate beauty of 
the chapter on Charity, which, after all, is but the 
culmination of othe: that are strewn thick 

over the hortatory poii of the Epistles ; and to 
remember, along with this, that such passages do 
but translate the theoretic side of theology into 
the activities of daily life. 

(iii.) It might he said of each of the foregoing 
heads, and it may be said specially of that which 
turns upon the relativity of the teaching that 
emerges from history, that at most the objection 
does but amount to this, that the theology of St. 
Paul, so far as it rests on the grounds enumerated, 
is subject to the conditions of all tilings human. 
All things human are relative, and relative, in 
particular, to the age to which they belong. But 
in tills cla^.*^ at least of things human, while there 
is the perishable envelope which is inevitably 
stripped off by time, there is no less something 
permanent as well, a permanent residuum or deposit 
— not always definable in words, but very real and 
very precious — which passes on into all the ages 
that follow. This we believe to be true pre- 
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eminently of the first age of Christianity, and true, 
in • ' ‘ . in a very high decree of the teaching 

of . i * \ . The world since his day — and not the 
Christian world alone — has drawn sustenance from 
it to an extent of which it is probable that, with all 
its eulogies of the Apostle, it has never been fully 
aware. There is a L,'\. :■ of Pauline 

teaching in the very courses in a 

Christian’s veins. 

Liteuatuee. — The subject of St. Paul in his relation to Christ 
has been much discussed in recent years, and that on critical 
and modern lines. The larger works are : Peine, Jesus 
Christus und Pmilus (1902) ; Gog-uel, L’Apdtre Paul et Jesus- 
Christ (1904) ; and in English, Knowling, Wit7i£ss of the 
I-ipistles (1892), and The Testimony of St. Paul to Christ 
(1905). Dr. Knowling’s two books are written with exhaus- 
tive knowledge, and with his invariable lucidity and accu- 
racy of statement and admirable temper ; they cover a wide 
extent of surface, and all that can be said on the other side is 
that, perhaps owing to some defect of construction, they may 
seem to be more upon the surface than they really are. There 
is a crowd of smaller tracts and articles, for the most part 


dating from the last two or three years. Among thebe nuu be, 
mentioned : H. J. Holtzmann, * Jesus und Pauliis ’ in Pt'ot. 
Monatschrift (1900); Kolbing, Die geistige Plnwirkuixj f/.’r 
Person Jesus ctuf Paulus (1906); Wrede, 

Julicher,.P , ■ , . 

1 . ■■ '(V'. . WerhatdasChristenthumhegrunilet ; 

, Of these, the writer thinks that he has 
derived most from the two tracts of Wrede and Jiilicher— from 

V : ■ ■ . 1 . - ■ Wrede 

: . ; . ■ ■ e case of 

St. Paul : his writings are all marked by very great sincerity ; 
and his sincerity takes the form of bringing all the objections 
that the natural man of the twentieth century might be moved 
to bring. Wrede’s striking career was cut short somewhat 
abruptly on 23rd Nov. 1906. Julicher’s pamphlet the writer 
believes to be one of the very bi -i pro'bi. ■■!,)»!•. of its author; 
when allowance is made for the pci* i <n \ , i is full of .sym- 
pathy and insight. Kaftan is also very good, but not quite so 
good in the second part of his little treatise as in the first. 
The anon, work, The Fifth Gospel: being the Paudme Inter- 
pretatinn of the Christ (i907), and Du Bose, The Gasp. ace. to 
St. Paul (1907), may also be recommended. 

W. Sanday. 
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Devotion, i. 455% 

Didracbm, ii. 200**-. 

Didymus, i. 457% 

Dinner, i. 457’'* ; ii. 151". 

Discii^le, i. 457% 105", 265” ; ii. 
283”. 

DisciiffeshiiD, i. 459", 250". 
Discipline, i. 460". 

Discourse, i. 461% 884”. 

Disease, i. 462”, 402". 

Dish, i. 464". 

Dispersion, i. 465". 

Ditch, i. 467". 

Dives, i. 467% 

Divinity of Christ, i. 467”, 139", 
365” ; ii. 639". 

Divorce, i. 483”, 30” ft*., 201% 
546” ; ii. 15”, 610". 

Doctor, i. 485% 

Doctrines, i. 485% 

Dog, i. 64% 

Dominion, i. 489". 

Door, i. 490”. 

Doubt, i. 491". 

Dove, i. 491”, 65% 

Doxology, i. 492". 

Draclim, ii. 200". 

Draught of Fishes, i. 493". 
Draw-net, i. 493", 5C8% 

Dream, i. 494". 

Dress, i. 498", 338", 340% 
Drinking, i. 504”. 

Dropsy, i. 500% 

Drowning, i. 501". 

Drunkenness, i. 501% 

Dumb, i. 426”, 463% 

Dung, i. 39”. 

Dust, i. 501”. 

Duty, i 502% 154". 
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Eagle, i. 65^^. 

Ear, i. SOS®-. 

Earthly and Heavenly, i. 503^. 
Earthquake, i. 504***. 

Easter, i. 255^ fF. 

Eating and Drinking, i. 504^. 
Eher, i. 504^. 

Ebionism, i. 504’^, 483"'. 

Eccc Homo, i. 507" ; ii. 758^. 
Education, L 507^, 222\ 283^ 
299 ’". 

Egg, i. eo*". 

Egypt, i. 509^, 600’". 

Egyptians (Gospel acc. to), i. 
677 ^ 

Eighth Day, i. 510^ 

Elder, i. 510". 

Eleazar, i. 510’". 

Elect, Election, i. SIO*", 307^ 
Eldad and Modad, i. 91". 

Eli, Eli, lama '^izabhtani, i. 

447^" ; ii. Gie’". 

Eliakim, i. 514". 

Elias (Apocalypse of), i. 91". 
Eliezer, i. 514". 

Elijah, i. 514", 

Elisabeth, i. SH’". 

Elisha, i. 515". 

Blind, i, 515". 

Elmadam, i. 515". 

Emmanuel, i. 782". 

Emmaus, i. 515". 

Endurance, i. 516^ 

Enemies, i. 517^ 

Energy, i. 518". 

Enoch, i. 518^ 

Book of, i. 80’’. 

Enos, i. 518”. 

Enrolment, i. 143’’, 204” fF., 275", 
409” ; ii. 463". 

Enthusiasm, i. 518” ; ii. 845”. 
Entry into Jerusalem, i. 519”; 
ii. 309". 

Environment, i. 282” fF. ; ii. 

293” fF., 847". 

Envy, i. 521”. 

Ephphatha, i. 522". 

Ephraim, i. 522”. 

Epilepsy, i. 522” ; ii. 91”. 
Epiphany, i. 261". 

Equality, i. 523”. 

Er, i. 524". 

Error, i. 524". 

Eschatology, i. 525", 19”, 150", 
421", 424” ; ii. 149". 

2 Esdras, i. 84”, 95”. 

Esli, i. 536". 

Essenes, i. 536" ; ii. 291". 

Eternal Fire, i. 536”. 

Life, i. 538", 534", 784”; ii. 
30”. 

Punishment, i. 540", 790" ff. ; 

ii. 441", 503”, 668”, 785”. 

Sin, i. 541”, 788", 790” ; ii. 787”. 
Eternity, i. 542”. 
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Evil, i. 550”. 

Evil One, i. 16”, 20”, 92”, 439", 
552" ; ii. 59", 62”, 63", 569", 
630". 

Spirit, i. 438" fF. 

Evolution, i. 552", 

Exaltation, i. 554” ; ii. 515”, 614". 
Example, i. 555". 

Exclusiveness, i. 558", 99”, 278”, 
370” f., 642"; ii. 299". 
Excommunication, i. 559". 
Excuse, i. 560”. 

Exorcism, i. 440". 

Experience (Keligious), ii. 493”, 
522”. 

Expiation, i. 137", 433” ; ii. 469", 
479". 

Extortion, i. 561". 

Eye, i. 561". 

Eye-witnesses, i. 561”. 

Fable, ii. 314". 

Face, i. 561". 

Fact and Theory, i. 562". 

Faith, i. 567”, 187” ff., 403”, 530”, 
775" ; ii. 555”, 766”. 
Unconscious, ii. 776”. 
Faithfulness, i. 571”, 293”. 

Fall, i. 571”, 28”, 99" ; ii. 633”. 
False Christs, i. 574". 

Prophets, i. 575". 

Witness, i. 575”. 

Fame, i. 576". 

Family, i. 576”, 577", 289", 304” ; 
ii. 648". 

Famine, i. 578”. 

Fan, i. 578”. 

Farthing, ii. 200” f. 

Fasting, i. 579", 130”, 253", 258” ff. ; 
ii. 12", 599". 
of Christ, ii. 287”, 599". 

Father, Fatherhood, i. 579”, 279", 
305", 362”, 486", 773", 890" ; ii. 
265”, 890". 

Fathers, i. 582". 

Father’s House, i. 582”. 

Fathom, ii. 819”. 

Fatlings, i, 63”. 

Favour, i. 686”. 

Fay dm Gospel Fragment, i. 678”. 
Fear, i. 583”. 

Feasts, i. 584”, 168", 437"; ii. 
324”, 331”, 694". 

Feeding the Multitudes, i. 585”, 
894". 

Feet, i. 586”, 605". 

Fellowship, i. 587", 238", 351". 
Fetters, i. 277”. 

Fever, i, 590”, 463”. 

Field, L 591". 

Fierceness, i. 591”. 


Fig-tree, i. 592". 

Fire, i. 595". 

Eternal, i. 536’*. 

Firkin, i. 595” ; ii. 820’*. 

First and Last, i. 595’*. 

Firstborn, i. 596”. 

First-fruits, i. 597”. 

Fish, Fisher, Fishing, i. 598", 
66 ". 

Symbol of Christ, i. 308’*. 

Five, ii, 250". 

Flax, ii. 643". 

Flesh, i. 599". 

Flesh and Blood, i. 214”. 

Flight, i. 600”, 509". 

Flock, i. 602". 

Flood, i. 602". 

Flowers, i. 602”. 

Flute-players, i. 602”. 

Fly, i. 181”. 

Foaming, i. 523". 

Fold, i. 68", 602" ; ii. 620". 
Following, i. 603". 

Food, i. 604" ; ii. 150” ff. 

Fool, i. 604". 

Foolishness, i. 604”. 

Foot, i. 605", 586”. 

Footstool, i. 605”. 

Force, i. 606". 

Forerunner, i. 861” ; ii. 170”. 
Foresight, i. 608". 

Forgiveness, i. 615’*, 150”, 279”, 
293", 377" f., 923”; ii. 241", 
519", 791” 

Forsaken, i. 447” ; ii. 616’*. 
Forsaking All, i. 619". 

Forty, ii. 250", 715’*. 

Foundation of the World, i. 620". 
Four, ii. 251”. 

Fourteen, ii. 249". 

Fowl, i. 620". 

Fox, i. 620”, 65". 

Fragments, i. 620”. 

Frankincense, i. 620”. 

Freedom, i. 621" ; ii, 29". 

Free Will, i, 621", 551” ; ii. 239". 
Friendship, i. 622”, 290". 

Fringes, i. 219”. 

Fruit, i. 624”. 

Fulfilment, i. 625’* ; ii. 239'*, 265", 
395", 428". 

Fulness, i. 629". 
of the Time, i. 630", 33" ff., 
144" ff., 626". 

Funeral, i. 241". 

Furlong, ii. 820". 

Furnace of Fire, i, 595". 

Future, i. 342”, 525" ; ii, 321'*. 

Gahbatha, L 631" ; il 329”. 
Gabriel, i. 631". 

Gadara, Gadarenes, i. 631”. 

Gain, i. 632". 

(jalilman, i. 632”, 

Galilee, i. 632” : ii. 207". 
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<}alilee (Sea of), ii. 587^'. 

(Sail, i. 

(JaiiieH, i. G34‘', 222‘\ 

< Sar<len, i. G35^\ 

(janier, i. 172'*. 

( Sate, i. 685*^ ; ii. 709“'. 

(Selumiia, i. G35‘*, 527‘'. 
Genealogies of Jesus Christ, i. 

; ii. 249“ 

(Seneration, i. 

(Sennesaret (Lake of), ii. 587L 
Land of, i. 04U“. 

Gentiles, i. 641 ii, 194^ 296L 
Court of, ii. 7U9'\ 

(Tentleness, i. 643^ 

(Serasenes, Gergesenes, i. 643L 
Geriziin, i. 644“. 

Gestures, i. 645\ 

Gethseiuaiie, i. 646‘^ ; ii. 207“. 
(S-host, i. 647^ 

Gift, i. 647“- L 
Girdle, i. 498'’, 409'’. 

Giving, i, 647'*, 42“ ; ii. 599“. 

Glad Tidings, i. 669'*. 

Glory, L 648'*; ii. 621'*. 
(Gluttonous, i. 649'*. 

(Snashing of Teeth, i. 650“. 

(Snat, L 67“. 

Croat, i. 63'*. 

God, i. 660“; ii. 277“, 761'\ 
Attributes, ii. 277“. 
Fatliorhood, i. 279“ 305“, 579'^, 
660“ ; ii. 77'*, 265'*, 353“ 761'*. 
Holiness, i. 651“, 728'*. 

Love to Christ, i. 356“ *, ii. 79“. 
Love to man, i. 433“ ; ii. 77'*. 
Nature, ii. 187“, 238“ ff. 
Omnipotence, ii. 276“. 
Omnipresence, ii. 278“. 

Oneness, i. 650“ ; ii. 201^ 761**. 
Pharisaic doctrine of, ii. 353“. 
Ilighteousness, ii. 529'*. 
in Apocalyptic Literature, i. 
92**. 

in Apocrypha, i. 98**. 

Gods, i. 65P*. 

Gold, i 652'*. 

Golden Etile, i. 653“. 

Golgotha, i. 655“. 

Gomorrah, i. 657** ; ii 660**. 

Good, i, 657". 

Goodness, i 658", 296", 798". 
Goodwill, i 356". 

Gospel, i. 659". 

Gospels, i. 663". 

Apocryphal, i. 671“; ii 705“. 
Text of, ii 717". 

(k)vernni 0 nt, i. 333“; ii. 229", 
377“. 

(Governor, i. 685". 

Grace, i 686", 697". 

Graeiousness, i. 689“. 

Grapes, i. 800", 824“ 

Grass, ii 690“. 

Grave, ii. 734“. 
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Grave-clothes, i. 690“. 

Greatness, i 690". 

Grecians, Greeks, i. 691“. 

Greek Language, ii. 3“ff. 
Greetings, i. 692". 

Grief, ii. 065". 

Grinding, ii. ISl'-*. 

Groaning, i. 62" ; ii. 624“. 
Growing, i. 693“, 229", 363", 460“. 
Guard, i. 694“ 

Guest, i, 694". 

Guest-chamber, i. 695“. 

Guide, i. 695". 

Guile, i. 436". 

Guilt, i 696“; ii 630" ff. 

Gulf, i. 698". 

Hades, i 21" L, 425" f., 527", 713“ ; 

ii. 669“. 

Hair, i. 699“. 

Hall, i. 699". 

Hallel, i. 699". 

Hallowed, i 700". 

Halting, i. 700". 

Hand, i 701“. 

Handmaid, i. 701". 

Happiness, i. 702“ ; ii. 667". 
Hardening of heart, i. 703". 
Harlot, i. 703". 

Harvest, i. 40“. 

Hating, Hatred, i. 704“. 

Head, i 706“. 

Headship, i. 706". 

Healing, ii. 553“. [See Cures]. 
Hearing, i. 708“. 

Heart, i. 709". 

Heat, i. 711“. 

Heathen, i 711“. 

Heaven, i. 711“ ; ii 616“. 
Heavenly Things, i. 503“. 
Hebrews (Gospel), i. 505“, 675". 
Hedge, i. 712“ 

Heir, i. 712". 

Hell, i. 527", 595“, 635". 

Descent into, i. 713“. 

Hellenists, i 691“. 

Hem of Garment, i. 717“, 219“. 
Hen, i 64“ 

Herb, i. 717“. 

Hermon, i 717“ ; ii 742". 

Herod, i 717“, 408" f.; ii 110" 
229", 378“, 755“ 

Herodians, i. 723“. 

Herodias, i 723“. 

Hezekiah, i 723". 

Hezron, i. 723". 

High Priest, i 723" ; ii 417“. 
Highway, i 724". 

Hill, Hill-country, i 725“. 
Hindrance, i. 725“. 

Hire, i. 725". 

Hireling, i. 725". 

Historical, i. 726“. 

Holiness, i 728“, 336“, 652“; ii. 
561". 
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Holy of Holies, ii. 7i0“ 

One, i 730". 

Place, ii 709". 

Spirit, i. 731% 488", GSO'-ff., 
729", 890“ ; ii 763“, 831". 
Authority, i. 157". 
in the Soul, ii. 346", 495“. 
Paraclete, ii. 317"; i 775". 
Sin against, i. 209“, 617“, 
650" ; ii. 786". 

Ubiquity, ii. 280“. 

Thing, i. 744". 

Home, i. 745“ 

Honesty, i. 746“. 

Honey, i. 746". 

Honour, i 747“. 

Hook, i. 598". 

Hope, i. 747". 

Hopefulness, i 748“. 

Horn, i. 749". 

Hosanna, i 749", 764" ; ii 

556". 

Hospitality, i. 751“, 694", 827“, 
837". 

Host, i. 54“, 751“, 827“. 

Hour, i 751“, 418". 

House, i- 752“. 

Household, i 753“. 

Householder, i 753". 
i Hiileh, i. 898". 

Humanity of Christ, i 753". 
Humiliation of Christ, i 755", 
395". 

Humility, i 757", 142“; ii 83“, 
183“ 

Humour, i. 760"; ii 10“. 
Hundred, ii. 260". 

Hunger, i. 761". 

Husband, i. 762". 

Husbandman, i. 762". 

Husks, i. 763". 

Hymn, i. 764“. 

Hypocrisy, i 765“. 

Hyssop, i. 767". 

Ideal, i. 767“ 

Ideas (Leading), i. 769". 

; Idumaea, i. 776“. 

Ignorance, i 776“, 17", 365“ ; ii 
703", 830“. 

Illustrations, i 776". 

Image, i 778“. 

Imagination, i. 778“. 

Imitation, i 779". 

Immanence, i. 781“ ; ii 411". 

, Immanuel, i 782“-; ii. 219". 
Immortality, i. 784". 

in Apocrypha, i 100“. 
Impediment, i 463“. 
Importunity, i. 793“. 
Impossibility, i. 793". 

Impotence, i. 793". 

In, i. 794". 

In Christ, i. 795“ ; ii. 403“ f., 411", 
565“, 748“, 780“. 
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Incarnation, i. 796% 15% 553^, 
572\ 

Incense, i. 814^. 

Independence, ii. 285^ 
Indignation, i. 60% 591^. 
Individual, i. ; ii. 649% 689^. 

Responsibility, ii. 492'’. 
Individualism, i. 816'’- 
Individuality, i. 819'’'. 
Individuality of Christ, i. 821^. 
Indolence, i. 822'’, 

Indwelling, i. 280'\ 446'’, 782^ 
Infancy, i. 822'’, 15% 298% 68RfF. 
Infirmity, i. 794'\ 

Influence, i. 824'’. 

Inheritance, i. 827^. 

Inn, i. 827'’'. 

Innocence, i. 828'’. 

Innocents, i. 828'’, 823'’. 
Inscription, ii. 732'’-. 

Insects, i. 67^ 

Insight, i. 829'’*. 

Inspiration, i. 831'’'. 

Insurrection, i. 835^. 

Intercession, i. 835'’. 

Interest, i. 837'’'. 

Intermediate State, i.426% 713'''ff. ; 
ii. 669«'. 

Invitation, i. 837'’. 

Irony, ii. 10"' f. 

Isaac, i. 839^. 

Isaiah, i. 839"*. 

Ascension of, i. 90^ 

Iscariot, i. 907'’ f. 

Israel, Israelites, i. 839'’ j ii. 229% 
230 ^ 

Issue of Blood, i. 843^ 

Ituraaa, i. 843'’. 

Jacob, i. 844“'- 
JacoVs Well, i. 845'^. 

Jairus, i. 845'’. 

James, i. 846®'. 

Protevangelium of, i. 681®'. 
Jannai, i. 847'’. 

Jared, i. 847'’. 

Jealousy, i. 847'’, 521'’. 

Jechoniah, i. 848'’. 

Jehoshaphat, i. 848% 

Jericho, i. 848% 

Jerusalem, i. 849"' ; ii. 305% 437'’. 
Jesse, i. 859'’. 

Jesus (Name), i. 859'’; ii. 219% 
556 ^ 

Jews, i. 861% 

Joanan, i. 861% 

Joanna, i. 861®', 

Joda, i. 861% 

John, i. 861% 

John the Baptist, i. 861% 
Baptism, i. 169'’. 

Death, i. 412'’. 

John (Apostle), i. 866% 
(Presbyter), i. 669'*, 873% 
(Gospel), i. 869% 885'’. 


Jonah, i. 895'^ ; ii. 626% 

Jonam, i. 897% 

Jorani, i. 897% 

Jordan, i. 897'’’. 

Jorim, i. 901% 

Josech, i. 901% 

Joseph, i. 901'’. 

Joseph the Carpenter (History 
of), i. 683'’. 

Joseph (Prayer of), i. 91% 

Joses, i. 902'*. 

Josiah, i- 903% 

Jot, i. 903"'. 

Jotham, i. 903% 

Journey, ii. 747% 

Joy, i. OOS"- ; ii. 667'’. 

Jubilees (Book of), i. 89% 

Judma, i. OOS®-. 

Judah, i. 906®'. 

Judah (place), i. 906% 

Judaism, ii. 288'’. 

Judas, Jude, i. 906'’, 103'*. 

Iscariot, i. 907% 41% 244% 293'’ ; 
ii. 239% 

Judge, Christ as, i. 141'*', 337% 
422% 914®' ; ii. 396% 615'’. 
Judging (by men), i. 913% 176'’ ; 
ii. 241% 

Judgment, i. 914% 93% 528% 
540'’. 

Private, i. 156% 

Judgment Day, i. 421% 

Just, i. 915% 

Justice, i. 915% 

Justification, i. 917'*, 697'’; ii- 
515'’, 533'’, 545% 889% 
Justifying one’s self, i. 925®'. 

Keeping, L 925% 

Kenosis, i. 927% 15“ ff. ; ii. 204% 
762'*. 

Kerioth, i. OOS®-. 

Keys, i. 929“, 9", 249'’. 

Khan, i. 827% 

Kid, i. 64“. 

Kidron, i. 237'*. 

Kin, Kindred, Kinship, i. 929'’. 
Kindness, i. 929'’. 

King, i. 931% 

King of Israel, ii. 221“. 

King of the Jews, i. 477'*, OSP ; 
ii. 221% 

Kingdom of God (of Heaven), 
i. 932% 325% 379% 486“, 525'*, 
527% 528% 578% 660'*, 711% 
770“, 775“; ii. 144% 149% 
267'’!, 388% 436% 700'’. 

Kiss, i. 935% 

Kneeling, i. 935% 

Knocking, i. 936'*. 

Knowledge, i. 140% 141% 287% 
365“ ; ii. 699% 

Labour, ii. 1“. 

Lake of Gennesaret, ii. 587'’. 


Lamb, i. 64’\ 

Title of Christ, ii. 526'*, 620'*. 
Lame, ii. 2'* ; i. 700'*. 

Lamech, ii. 2'*. 

Lamentation, ii. 2'*, 811'*, 

Lamp, ii. 3“ ; i. 268'*. 

Lane, ii. 680'*. 

Language of Christ, ii. 3% 268'*, 
270“. 

Lantern, ii. 5'*. 

Last, i. 595'’. 

Day, L 421“. 

Supper, ii. 5'* ; i. 414% 464'*, 
882'’; ii. 63'*, 71'*, 326% 409% 
795% 

Latchet, ii. 9“. 

Latin, ii. 732'’. 

Laughter, ii. 9'*. 

Law, ii. 11®'; i. 345'* 11% 430*’, 
540“ f.; ii. 148% 231'*, 266% 
353'’ f., 531'*, 733% 741“ 
of God, ii. 15'*. 

Lawlessness, ii 17“, 632“. 
Lawyer, ii 17'*. 

Laying on of hands, ii 736'*. 
Lazarus, ii. IS®- ; i. 9“, 467“. 

of Bethany, ii 19®' ; i 894'*. 
Leading, ii. 20% 

Learning, ii. 20'’. 

Leaven, ii 21'*. 

Leaves, ii. 22% 

Lebbams, ii. 22“. 

Legion, ii. 23“. 

Legs, ii. 23'’. 

Leprosy, ii. 24“, 457% 

Letters, ii. 26'*. 

Levelling, ii 27“. 

Levi, ii. 27“. 

Levirate Law, ii. 27% 

Levi ten, ii 27% 

Liberality, ii. 28% 

Liberty, ii 2d\ 261’*. 

Lie, Lying, i 436'*, 575% 

Life, ii. 30“ ; i 892“. 

Common, i. 349“. 

Eternal, i. 534“, t538“, 784’* ; ii. 
30”. 

Light, ii. 32” ; i. 214“, 892^. 
Lightning, ii 35“. 

Lily, ii 35”. 

Linen, ii. 35'*. 

Li^j, ii. 35”. 

Little Ones, ii. 36% 

Living, ii. 39“. 

God, ii 39% 

Loaf, ii. 42“ ; i, 230% 

Loans, ii. 42'*. 

Locust, ii. 43“ ; i 67% 

Logia, ii. 45% 87'% 309'*. 

Logos, ii. 49” ; i. 183”, 478”, 480% 
889“; ii. 158% 223% 763% 
Loneliness, ii. 52% 

Long-suflcring, ii. 53”. 

Look, Christ’s, ii. 54“. 

Lord, ii. 55% 224% 566'*. 
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218’*, 37r>Mr., 400’*; ii. 152*% 
279’*, 326’', 543’’, 705\ 

LoHt, ii. 76’S 554% 813’*. 

Ijoi, ii. 76’*. 

Lots, ii. 77^^ ; i. 278*\ 

Love, ii. 77"^; i. 355*^f.,771^f., 893^ 
(lirist’s, L 287’*, 288% 433’’; 
ii. 79% 339”. 

(JotFstu Clirist, i, 356'% ii. 79^ 
to man, i. 433"' ; ii. 77”. 

Man’s to God, i. 547” ; ii. 79” f. 
to man, i. 238"*, 547'*- f. ; ii. 
80% 242'%F., 356” tf. 
Lowliness, ii. 83'% i. '292% 757”; 

ii. 183'\ 

Luke, ii. 83^ 

Luke (Gospel), ii. 84” ; i. 506^ 
Lunatic, ii. 91” ; i. 522” ; ii. 
90% 

Lust, ii. 95% 631” f. 

Lysanias, ii. 95% 

Maath, ii. 96% 

Machau’iis, ii. 96% 

IVIa-dncsH, ii. 96% 
iVIiif^adan, ii. 97"' ; i. 406% 
Ma^dala, ii. 97‘*' ; i. 406% 
Mafjfdalene, ii. 97% 139”. 

Magi, iL 97”; i. 131”; ii. 212% 
675"' 

Magistrate, ii, 101% 

Magnilicat, ii. 101"*; i. 75”; ii. 
141% 

Mahalaleel, ii. 103”. 

Maid, ii. 103”. 

Maimed, ii. 104% 

Majesty, ii. 104% 

Malcluis, ii. 105’’. 

Malcfa(*-tor, ii. 106% 

Mammon, ii. 106% 

Man, ii. 107”; i. 291”. 

Manaen, ii. 110% 

Manassoh, ii. 111% 

Manger, ii. 111% 

Manifestation, ii. 111% 
ManlinoHB, ii. 113% 

Manna, ii. 114”. 

Mansion, ii. 115'% i. 5% 

ii. 115% 721% 
Marcion (Gospel of), i. 679% 
Mark, ii. 119'^ ; i. 120% 

Mark (Gospel), ii. 120” ; i, 669” f. ; 
il 310% 

Conchxsion of, i. 116”; ii. 131”, 
509”, 723”. 

Market, Market-place, ii. 136% 
Marks of Jesus, ii. 677% 
Marriage, ii. 136”, 138^ i. 29% 
130% 274% 484% 548”, 577”; 
ii. 15”, 27% 

Martlia, ii. 138”. 

Mary, ii. 139”. 
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Mary — 

The Virgin, ii. 140” ; i. 681"- ff. ; 
ii. 835% 

Departure of, i. 683% 

Master, ii. 142% 224% 

Mattatha, ii. 142% 

Mattatliias, ii. 142% 

Mat than, ii. 142”. 

Matthat, ii. 142”. 

Matthew, ii. 142”. 

(Gospel), ii. 143”; L 505% 669” f.; 
ii. 310% 

Maundy Thursday, i. 260"*. 

Meals, ii. 150’*, 68.3% 

Measures, ii. 819% 

Mediator, ii. 153"' ; i. 431” ; ii. 
397” f. 

Medicine, i. 402% 

Meekness, ii. 159"’; i. 142% 
Melchi, ii, 161”. 

Melchizedek, ii. 416”. 

Melea, ii. 161% 

Menna, ii. 161”. 

Mental Characteristics, ii. 161”, 
781% 

Merchant, ii. 738”. 

Mercy, ii. 166”. 

Merit, ii. 167% 

Messenger, ii. 170”. 

Messiah, ii. 171"'; i. 22”, 471% 
486”, 526% 841” f.; ii. 143”, 
231% 354” 396% 659’>ff*. 
in Apocalyptic, i. OS"*; ii. 173"'ft‘. 
in Apocrypha, i. 94” ft*. ; ii.660”f. 
Metaphors, ii. 179% 

Methuselah, ii. 181”. 

Mile, ii. 820"'. 

Mill, Mill-stone, ii. 181”. 

Mina, ii. 199”. 

Mind, ii. 161% 

Minister, Ministration, ii. 182*^. 
Ministry, ii. 183” ; i. 24”, 411” ; 
ii. 309% 

Minstrels, i. 602”. 

Mint, ii. 186”. 

Miracles, ii. 186” ; i. 107”, 607”, 
893” ; ii. 382"*, 556% 682”, 688^-. 
in Name of Christ, ii. 218“'. 
Miraculous Conception, ii. SOO"* ff. 
Mission, ii. 191”. 

Missions, ii. 193% 

Mite, ii. 201% 

Mockery, ii. 196” ; i. 757% 

Money, ii. 198". 

Money-changers, i. ICS", 244". 
Monogram (Sacred), i. 309”. 
Monotheism, ii. 201”; i. 650% 
840“^ ; ii. 761”. 

Month, ii. 731% 

Moon, ii. 202”. 

Morality, Moral Law, i. 346", 
543" ff. ; ii. 15”. 

Morning, ii. 202”. 

Moses, ii. 203% 

: Moses’ Seat, ii. 711% 
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Mote, i. 176% 

Moth, ii. 205'*'; i, 67% 

Mother, ii. 205”. 

Mount, Mountain, ii. 206% 611% 
Mount of Olives, ii. 206”. 
Mourning, ii. 208” ; i. 131% 602” ; 

ii. 2”, 496”, 811” 

Mouth, ii. 209". 

Multitude, ii. 209" ; i. 396", 404% 
Feeding the, L 585% 894% 
Murder, ii. 210% 

Murmur, Murmuring, ii. 211% 
Music, ii. 211% 

Mustard, ii. 211”. 

Myrrh, ii. 212% 

Mystery, ii. 213". 

Pagan, ii. 70”. 

Mysticism, ii. 412% 867”, 871% 
Myth, ii. 214% 874% 

Naaman, ii. 216% 

Naggai, ii. 216% 

Nahor, ii. 216% 

Nahshon, h. 216% 

Nahum, ii. 216% 

Nail, i. 398", 587% 

Nain, ii. 216”. 

Nakedness, ii. 216”. 

Name, ii. 217% 

Names, ii. 218”. 

and Titles of Christ, ii. 219". 
Naphtali, ii. 225% 

Napkin, ii. 226”. 

Nard, ii. 227% 265% 

Nathan, ii. 227”. 

Nathanael, ii. 227” ; i. 173% 
Nation, ii. 229'\ 

Nationality, ii. 231% 

Nativity, i. 196”, 202", 408”. 
Naturalness, ii. 232% 

Nature, Natural Phenomena, ii. 
233% 361% 577”. 

Influence on Christ, ii. 299" ff. 
Natures (Two), i. 139% 140% 481”, 
812” f.; ii. 276% 669”, 851% 
853” ff., 860" ft*., 865" ff, 
Nazarene, ii. 235" ; i. 505". 
Nazareth, ii. 236”. 

Nazirite, ii. 237”. 

Necessity, ii. 238" ; i. 622% 

Neck, ii. 240". 

Needle, ii. 240% 

Neighbour, ii. 240”, 81% 

Neri, ii. 241”. 

Nest, ii. 241”. 

Nets, ii. 241” ; i. 598% 

Parable of, ii. 698”. 

New Birth, i. 740” f. ; ii. 485” ff'. 
Comniandment, ii. 242"; i. 238”, 
345” ff. 

Covenant, i. 374” ff. ; ii. 548% 
Testament, ii. 243% 

Apocrypha in, i. 100” f . 
Apocalyptic in, i. 94". 
Nicanor (Gate of), ii. 709% 
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Nicodeinus, ii. 244^^ 776’^ 

Goapel of, i. 684^ 

Night, ii. 245'^ 

Nineveh, Ninevites, ii. 246^. 
Noah, ii. 247^ 

Nobleman, ii. 247^. 
Non-re&istance, i. 547*'^; ii. 161% 
517''f., 791h 
Niiml)ers, ii. 247^. 

Nimc Dimittis, ii. 253^. 

Oaths, ii. 254^; i. 546^. 

Obed, ii. 256^^ 

Obedience, ii. 256^** ; i. 288'^, 430 
0]),scurity, ii. 25S^\ 

Observation, ii. 2o8'’. 

Occupation, ii. 259^. 

Offence, ii. 259’’ ; i. 150’’. 
Offerings, ii. 262’’. 

Officer, ii. 262’’, 

Offices of Christ, ii. 263^. 

Oil, ii. 264*^. 

Ointment, ii. 265'*“. 

Old Testament, ii. 265‘b 268’’, 288’\ 
Olivet, ii. 206h 
Omnipotence, ii, 276’'*. 
Omnipresence, ii. 277^. 
Omniscience, ii. 280^ 830^ 
Oneness, ii. 280’’. 

Only-begotten, ii. 281“' ; i. 182’' ; 
ii. 657^ 

Opposition, ii. 282h 
Oppression, ii. 282*’. 

Oral Law, ii. 74 
Orchard, i. 635*^ [Garden]. 
Ordinances, ii. 283**^. 
Organization, ii. 283^ 

Originality, ii. 285“ ; i. 800“ ; ii. 
881”. 

Oven, ii. 293“ ; i. 231“. 

Owner, ii. 293”. 

Ox, i. 63” 

Oxyrhyncus Gospel Fragment, 
i. 679“. 

Painting, i. 122”. 

Palace, ii. 293“. 

Palestine, ii. 293“. 

Government, ii. 229”, 377“. 
Political Conditions, ii. 378“. 
Population, i. 396’’ ; ii. 383“. 
Palm, ii. 308”, 

Palm Sunday, i. 260“. 

Palms of the hands, ii. 309“, 
Palsy, ii. 319”. 

Papias, ii. 309“ ; i. 669“, 873“. 
Parable, ii. 312” ; i. 21”, 109’’, 
331”; ii. 145“, 673”, 701”. 
Paraclete, iL 317”; i. 34”, 742“ f., 
775”. 

Paradise, ii. 318”. 

Paradox, ii. 319“, 314“. 

Paralysis, ii. 319”. 

Parents, ii. 320“. 

Paronomasia, ii. 321“ ; i. 191*’. 
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Paronsia, ii. 321” ; i. 280”, 342” ; 
ii. 438“. 

Parties (Political), ii. 380“. 
Passion Week, ii. 323“. 

Passover, ii. 324”, 326” ; i. 413“ ff. ; 
ii. 5”ff. 

Samaritan, ii. 559“. 

Past, ii. 328”. 

Patience, ii. 329“ ; i. 142”. 

of Christ, i. 294“ ; ii. 329“. 

Paul, ii. 886“. 

Conversion, ii. 404“, 508” f. 
Christology, ii. 155“, 400“, 403“. 
Preaching, ii. 400“. 

Pavement, ii. 329”; i. 631“. 
Peace, ii. 330’’ ; i, 145“. 

Pearl, ii. 331”. 

Peleg, ii. 331”. 

Penitence, ii. 498“. 

Penny, ii. 199”, 200’’. 

Pentecost, ii. 331” ; i. 260”. 
People, ii. 334”, 229“ ff. 

Pera^a, ii. 335”. 

Perdition, i. 455“. 

Son of, i. 909” ; ii. 813”. 

Perez, ii. 337“. 

Perfection of Jesus, ii. 337“, 636“ ; 

i. 295”. 

Human, ii. 341“. 

Perx->lexity, ii. 342“. 

Persecution, ii. 342”. 

Person of Christ, i. 187”, 365“ f . , 
469” ff., 473“, 475“ ff., 506”, 
573”, 753”, 821“; ii. 155“ 276’’, 
,291’’, 401“ ff., 669“ f., 762“ 
849“ ff., 853” ff., 860“ ff, 

864” ff, 867” ff. 

Personal appearance, i. 180“, 
314” ; ii. 104”. 

Personality, ii. 342” ; L 187“, 279“, 
281“ ; ii. 187“, 765”. 
Perverting, ii. 349“. 

Pestilence, ii. 349“. 

Peter, ii. 349“. 

Christology, ii. 399”, 404”, 406”. 
Confession, i. 247” ff. 

Denial, i. 444”. 

Gospel of, i. 668“, 677”. 
Preaching, ii. 399”. 

Supremacy, i. 248” ; ii. 350“. 
Pharisees, ii. 351” ; i. 525“, 544” it ; 

ii. 834“ 

Philanthroi)y, ii. 356”. 

Philip, ii. 359“. 

Gosi^el of, i. 680”. 

Herod, i. 722” ; ii. 378“. 
Phylacteries, ii. 360“. 

Physical, ii. 360”. 

Physician, ii. 363“. 

Piece of Money, of Silver, ii. 
200 “* 

Pigeon, i. 65”, 491”. 

Pilate, ii. 363”, 627”, 754“ ff. 
Pilgrim, ii. 366“. 

Pillow, ii. 366” ; i. 405“. 


Pinnacle, ii. 367“. 

Pipe, ii. 367“. 

Pit, ii. 367”. 

Pitcher, ii. 367”. 

Pity, ii. 367’’ ; L 142”. 

Place of Toll, ii. 474“. 

Plague, ii. 369“. 

Plan, ii. 369“, 408“. 

Platter, ii. 371“. 

Play, i. 222“, 634”. 

Pleasure, ii. 371’*. 

Pleroma, i. 629“. 

Plough, ii. 372“. 

Poet, ii. 372“. 

Police, ii. 377“. 

I^olitical Conditions, ii. 378“; i. 

144“ ff*., 630“ ff 
Poor, ii. 385“ ; i. 129’’, 506“. 

in Spirit, ii. 386”. 

Poi)ularity, ii. 380’’. 

of Jesus, ii. 38l“. 

Population, ii. 383“ ; i. 39(>’’. 
Porter, iL 383’’ ; i. 68“. 

Portion, ii. 383’’. 

Portraits of Christ, i. 4“ 312“ 11*. ; 
ii. 859’’. 

Possession, i. 20’’ f., 149“, 438“; 

ii. 93”. 

Pot, ii. 384“. 

Potter, ii. 384”. 

Pound, ii. 384’’, 199’’. 

Pounds (Parable of), ii. 695”. 
Poverty, ii. 385“ ; i. 120”, 50G“. 

of Spirit, ii. 380”. 

Power, ii. 387”; L 139”, 141“ f., 
606“. 

Pra'-torium, ii. 389“ ; i. 690”. 
Praise, ii. 389”. 

Prayer, ii. 390’* ; i. 835’’. 

Christ’s, i. 18”, 141’’; il 391” 
Preaching, ii. 393“; i. 660“, 601’’. 

Christ, ii. 393” ; i. 133“, 6(>2”. 
Predesimation, i. 93”, 307”, 621” ; 
ii. 239“, 785“ 

l^rediction, ii. 433”, 430“ 777’’. 
Pre-eminence of Christ, ii. 403“. 
Pre-cxistenco of Christ, ii. 407“ ; 
i. 182” f., 337“ ; ii. 174“, 657“. 
of the Soul, ii, 288“ 746“. 
Premeditation, ii. 408“, 369“. 
Preparation, ii. 400“, 7“. 

Pi'esence, ii. 410” ; i. 287”. 
Presentation, ii. 412“ ; i. 202’*, 
597“, 823“; ii, 287’’, 710“. 
Press, i. 396”. 

Wine, ii. 824’’. 

Price of blood, ii. 413’*, 

Pride, ii, 414“ 

Priest, ii. 415” ; i. 297”, 723’*. 
Priestiiood of Christ, ii. 156”, 
415”, 615”. 

Prince, ii. 418”, 

Print, ii. 419“. 

Prison, ii. 420“. 

Prisoner, ii. 420”. 
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Fro( curator, ii. 421% 229% 37 8*". 
Pmligal Son, ii. 42P’; i. 62J% 
ii. 555^’. 

Profaning, Profanity, ii. 422^, 
Profession, ii. 424^ 

Prolit, ii, 425^\ 

Progress, ii. 425‘\ 

Promise, ii. 428^ 

Property, ii. 429'*', 

Prophet, ii. 43 P>, 266'\ 

Ealse, i. SVry*-. 

Prophetess, ii. 44 P*. 

Propitiation, ii. 44P’; i. 433’% ii. 

70G% 797’\ 

Proselyte, ii. 444‘‘. 
Protevangelium, i. 57l’\ 
of flames, i. 681% 

Proverb, ii. 445% 

ProverloH (Jesus’ use of), ii. 445% 
Providijnce, ii. 448**^ ; i. 68’' f. ; ii. 

233’*, 362’t. 

Prudence, ii. 449t». 

Psalms, ii. 450% 

Imprecatory, ii. 266’\ 
Messianic, ii. 173% 451HF. 
of Holomon, ii. 274% 
Psychology, i. 28’^. 

Publican, ii. 455«'. 

Publishing, ii. 455% 

Punishment, ii. 456% 

Kiernal, i. 636’’ ; ii. 441'S 503’’, 
785% 

Future, i. 357% 421% 455'*'. 
in Apocalyptic Literature, i. 
93% 

Purification, ii. 457’’. 

Pnrim, ii. 458^. 

Purity, ii. 458’’ ; i. 771% 

I’urple, ii. 459% 

Purse, ii. 460'^ ; i. 167% 

Quarantania, Mt., ii. 714'*, 823% 
(iuaternion, ii. 460% 

Qtioon, ii. 460**. 

C^iiostions and Answers, ii. 461'*'. 
Quirinins, ii. 463'^ ; i. 144% 204”, 
409” ; ii. 699% 

Quotations, ii. 404’'' ; i. 100” ; ii. 
260% 272% 445’* tr. 

Kabhi, ii. 467% 224% 

Kahboni, ii. 467*^. 

Iia(5a, ii. 467% 

Bach el, ii. 468““. 

Eahab, ii. 468” ; i. 637”. 

Bailing, ii. 196”, 527% 

Baiment, i. 498’*. 

Bain, i. 40®*. 

Ram, ii. 468”. 

Bamah, ii. 468% 

Ransom, ii. 468” ; i. 73®* ; ii. 

479” L, 543% 794”. 

Ihiven, i. 66% 

Reader, ii. 460”. 

Iteadiness, ii. 470’*. 


Beading, i. 222”, 507”. 

Reality, ii. 471% 

Reaping, i. 40'* ; ii. 622”. 

Rebuke, ii. 473®'. 

Receipt of Custom, ii. 474% 455**. 
Reconciliation, ii. 474% 477% 797'*. 
Redemption, ii. 475” ; i. 99”, 554**, 
573% 

Redness of the Sky, ii. 484”. 
Reed, ii. 484”. 

Reflectiveness, ii. 484”. 

Reform, ii. 485^. 

Reformation Theology, ii. 860®-. 
Regeneration, ii. 485”, 772”. 
Rehoboam, ii. 489'*. 

Rejection, ii. 489% 

Religion, ii. 489”. 

Authority in, i. ISS®-. 
and Art, i. 120% 
and Revelation, ii. 489”, 522”. 
at Christ’s Advent, i. SB®-, 797** ff. 
Religious Experience, ii. 493”, 
522”. 

Rending of Garments, ii. 496”. 
Renunciation, ii. 496” ,* i. 772”. 
Repentance, ii. 498®' ; i. 487”, 616”. 
Repetitions, ii. 499”. 

Repose, ii. 500**, 502”. 

Reproach, ii. 500% 

Reserve, ii. 501’\ 

Resistance, i. 547’* ; ii. 161% 517”, 
791% 

Responsibility (Individual), ii. 
492”. 

Rest, ii. 502”, SOO**. 

Restoration, Restorer, ii. 503 ®* ; i. 
93” ; ii, 174% 

Resurrection of Christ, ii. 505” ; 

i. 132% 241” f., 488% 554% 

ii. 517% 

Resurrection of the Dead, ii. 
514“; i. 19% 28% 93% 217% 
527“ ; ii. 173% 513% 
in Apocrypha, i. 100“. 
Retaliation, ii. 517% 161% 791”. 
Reticence, ii. 501” [Reserve]. 
Retribution, ii. 518” ; i. 640“. 
Reu, ii. 520“. 

Revelation, ii. 520% 489”. 

by Dreams, i. 495”. 

Revelation (Christ in the Book of), 
ii. 526% 481”. 

Revenge, ii. 791% 

Reverence, ii. 527“ ; i. 160“. 
Reviling, ii. 527”, 196”. 

Reward, ii. 528“ ; i, 93”. 

Rhesa, ii. 528”. 

Riches, i. 129% 506“; ii. 106”, 
429“, 648“, 747% 815” ff 
Right, ii. 528” ; i. 154“. 

Right hand, ii. 614% 

Righteous, Righteousness, ii. 
529% 

Ring, ii. 534“. 

River, ii. 634% 


Roads, ii. 534'*. 

Robber, ii. 535% 

Robe, i. 499”. 

Rock, ii. 535”, 678”. 

Roll, ii. 536% 

Rome, Romans, ii. 536% 
and Christ, ii. 297”. 

Roof, i. 752”. 

Root, ii. 538% 

Rue, ii. 538”. 

Rufus, i. 42“. 

Rule, ii. 538”. 

Ruler, ii. 540“. 

Rust, ii. 540”. 

Ruth, ii. 540” ; i. 637” ; ii. 468”. 

Sabbath, ii. 540% 151% 712”. 
Sabbath Day’s Journey, ii. 541“, 
747“. 

Sackcloth, ii. 542”. 

Sacraments, i. 325” ; ii. 852% 
864% 890”. [See Baptism, 
Lord’s Supper]. 

Sacrifice, ii. 542” ; i. 554“ ; ii. 
156”, 184% 

Vicarious, ii. 793% 

Sacrifices, Christ’s attitude to, i. 
841“; ii. 711” fl‘ 

O.T. in rel. to Christ, ii. 546”. 
Sadducees, ii. 548”, 351” ; i. 785”. 
Sadoc, ii. 550“. 

Saints, ii. 550“. 

Saints’ Days, i. 262”. 

Salim, ii. 550”. 

Saliva, ii. 624”. 

Salmon, ii. 551”. 

Salome, ii. 551”. 

Salt, ii. 551”. 

Salutation, i. 692”. 

Salvation, ii. 552”. 

Samaria, Samaritans, ii. 557“, 
297% 

Samaritan (Good), ii. 560”. 
Sanctify, Sanctification, ii. 561” ; 
i. 366“. 

Sand, ii. 566”. 

Sandal, ii. 566”. 

Sanhedrin, ii. 566”. 

Sarepta, ii. 845”. 

Satan, ii. 569“ ; i. 16”, 20”, 92”, 
439“ fl*., 552“; ii. 59% 62”, 
630“. 

Satire, ii. 10“ f. 

Saviour, ii. 571% 

Saying and Doing, ii. 573”. 
Sayings (Unwritten), ii. 574“ ; 
i. 668% 

Scarlet, ii. 575”. 

Schism, ii. 781”. 

School, i. 222”, 507” ; ii. 691”. 
Science, ii. 575”. 

Scorn, ii. 579“. 

Scorpion, ii. 580“ ; i. 66”. 

Scourge, Scourging, ii. 581“. 
Scribes, ii. 582“ ; i. 544”. 
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Scrip, ii 813\ 

S(;ripture, ii. 584'\ 

Sculpture, i. 123’\ 

Sea of (jtalilee, ii. 587'*. 

Seal, ii. 594‘\ 

Seam, i. 340’*. 

Searching, ii. 594’’. 

Second Adam, i. 28’’, 477’’. 

Second Coming, ii. 595”- ; i. 280’’, 
342” ; ii. 321”, 438'\ 

Seed, ii. SOO’*-. 

Seeing, ii. 595”, 624*^ 
Self-assertion, i. 296"*, 336*^ ff., 
363«^ ; ii. 

-consciousness. [See Con- 
sciousness]. 

-control, ii. 536” ; i. 294” ; ii. 

707a 

-defence, i. 547^ ; ii- 161% 517”, 
791”. 

-denial, ii. 598” ; i. 129”. 
-examination, ii. 599”. 
Selfishness, ii. 600”, 498‘^ 
Self-renunciation, i. 772’’ ; ii, 
496”. 

-restraint, i. 294” ; ii. 596”, 707^. 
-sacrifice, i. 295% 530”, 619^ ; ii. 
184 ^, 497 ^ 

-suppression, ii. 601”. 

Seniein, ii. 602^. 

Separation, ii. 602^. 

Septuagint, ii. 603‘% i. 114^. 
Sepulchre, i. 241’^ f., 655” ff.; ii. 
734 ^ 

Sermon oh the Mount, ii. 607” ; 

i. 106% 147”, 345” If. ; ii. 206‘h 
Serpent, ii. 612” ; i. 66”. 

Serug, ii. 613*\ 

Servant, ii. 613% 641"“. 

of Jehovah, ii. 432% 476”, 479"'. 
Service, ii. 613% 183% 184"', 
Session, ii. 614". 

Seth, ii. 616". 

Seven, ii. 248". 

Seven Words, ii. 616". 

Seventy, ii. 617”, 249”. 

Seventy Times Seven, ii. 249”. 
Shame, ii. 619"; i. 395”. 

Shealtiel, ii. 620". 

Shechem, ii. 687". 

Sheep, ii. 620"; i. 64%67”ff. 
Shekel, ii. 200”, 819". 

Shekinah, ii. 621”. 

Shelah, ii. 622". 

Shem, ii. 622". 

Shepherd, ii. 620". 

Showhread, ii. 622". 

Shilling, ii. 199”. 

Ship, i. 216”. 

Shoe, ii. 566”. 

Shore, L 176% 

Sibylline Oracles, i. 83". 

Sick, Sickness, i. 462”, 402" 
Sickle, ii, 622”. 

Sidon, ii. 622”. 


Sifting, ii. 623”. 

Sighing, ii. 624". 

Sight, ii. 624". 

Sign, ii. 625" ; i. 151" ; ii. 188’’, 837”. 
Silence, ii. 626", 754”. 

Siloam, ii. 628". 

Silver, ii. 199’’. 

Simeon, ii. 628" ; i. 203" ; ii. 253". 
Simon, ii. 628” ; i. 268" ; ii. 846". 
Simple, Simplicity, ii. 628”. 

Sin, ii. 630", 821’’. 

Confession of, i. 360". 

Eternal, i. 541”, 788", 790” ; ii. 
787”. 

Original, ii. 632” ; i. 28”, 99", 
552% 698". 

UniJardonable, i. 209", 617% 
650”, 733" ; ii. 786’’. 
and Death, i. 428", 698". 
and Sickness, i. 403", 794". 
in Apocalyptic, i. 93". 
in Apocrypha, i. 09". 

Sincerity, ii. 635". 

Singing, ii. 211”. 

Sinlessness, ii. 636" ; i. 140”, 295’’, 
361", 364”, 472”, 799" ; ii. 163”, 
337", 635", 761". 

Sinners, ii. 639”, 688”. 

Sir, ii. 640". 

Sirach, i. 96" ff. 

Sisters, ii. 640". 

Sixty, ii. 252”. 

Skins, i. 220” [Bottle] ; ii. 824”. 
Skull, Place of, i. 655". 

Sky, ii. 641", 484”. 

Slave, Slavery, ii. 641% 649'*'. 
Sleep, ii. 642". 

Slotlifulness, ii. 642’’. 

Slowness of Heart, ii. 643". 
Smoking Flax, ii, 643". 

Snare, ii. 643" 

Snow, i. 40". 

Sociability, i. 143% 289" If. 
Socialism, ii. 643’’, 429". 

Social Life, ii. 646’’ ; i. 33" If. 
Socinianisiu, i. 483" ; ii. 867". 
Sodom, ii. 650”. 

Soldiers, ii. 051". 

Solitude, ii 651”. 

Solomon, ii. 652". 

Solomon’s Porch, ii. 709". 
Solomon (Psalter of), i. 87". 

Son, Sonshii), ii. 652"; i. 182" tf., 
305% 735” f., 773”; ii. 404% 
654" If., 761” If. 

Son of David, ii. 653"; i. 526^^, 
636" ; ii. 176", 221". 

Son of God, ii. 654" ; i. 77% 336”, 
476”, 774"; ii. 175% 221”. 

Son of Man, ii. 659" ; i. 22’*, 336”, 
476% 526”, 691"; ii. 174”, 
223% 274”. 

Son of Perdition, i. 900” ; ii. 813”. 
Son of the La*w, i. 224", 225’’. 

Sons of Thunder, i. 216". 


Sop, ii. 665". 

Sorrow, Man of Sorrows, i. 142" ; 

ii. 665’’. 

Soul, ii. 668". 

Transmigration, ii. 746". 

Value, i. 771’’. 

South, ii. 670". 

Sowing, ii. 670" ; i. 39’’. 

Span, ii. 819’’. 

Sparrow, i. 66". 

Spear, ii. 670’’. 

Spices, ii. 670’’. 

Spies, ii. 670”. 

Spikenard, ii. 671", 227", 265". 
Spinning, ii. 671’’. 

Spirit, ii. 671”, 831”. 

Holy. [See Holy Spirit]. 
Unclean, i. 21% 438" ff., 733": 
ii. 93”. 

Spirituality, 1. 286’’ ff. 
Spiritualizing the Parables, ii. 
673”. 

Spitting, Spittle, ii. 674". 

Sponge, i. 67" ; ii. 803". 

Staff, ii. 674”. 

Stall, ii. Ill" [Manger]. 

Star, ii. 674’’ ; i. 409" ; ii. 99". 
State after Death, L 425’’; ii. 
668’’ f. 

Stater, ii. 200’’. 

Stature, i. 36”, 

Steward, Stewardship, ii. 676’’. 
Stigmata, ii. 077". 

Stoicism, i. 797". 

Stone, ii. 678" 

Stoning, ii. 679‘*. 

Storm, ii. 591" f. 

Stranger, ii. 080". 

Stream, ii. 534". 

Street, ii. 680”. 

Struggles of Soul, ii. 080’’. 
Stumbling, Stumbling-block, L 
725’’. ' 

Suffering, ii. 681’’ ; L 141’’, 278”, 
531% 55 1" f . ; ii, 207" ff. , 665” ff. 
Summer, ii. 682", 

Sun, ii. 682". 

Supernatural, ii. 682", 186’‘. 
Superscription, ii. 732". 

Supper, ii. 683". 

Supremacy, ii. 683’’. 

Surprise, ii. 684" ; i. 47’*. 

Susanna, ii. 685", 

Swaddling (dothes, ii. 685". 
Swearing, ii. 254", 423’* ; i. 546”. 
Sweat, ii. 685"; i. 215% 

Swine, i. 64’*. 

Sword, ii. 686". 

Sycamine, ii. 080’*. 

Sychar, ii. 086”. 

SycoTuoro, ii. (587”, 086”. 

Symeon, ii, 628”. 

Sympathy, ii. 688"; I 403"; ii 
381”, 492". 

Synagogue, ii. 089”. 
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Synoptics, Synoptists, ii. 692^*. 
Synopiit* Pro])iem, 'i. 670''; ii. 

S4'', 12rrMr., 828'*. 
Syrophoniician Woman, ii. 602'». 

'rnJxn'iiacles (Feast of), ii. 694^ 
'UiUie, Tablet, ii. G94'\ 

'rahor (Mount), ii. 694'*. 

'rabmt, ii. 199'*, 8l9'\ 

1\*il(mts (Parable of), ii. G95\ 
'Falitha Cumi, ii. 697*'-. 

Tauiar, ii. 697^ 

'Fart'S, ii. G97’^ 

'Fa.ss(il, L 219'‘. 

Tatian ((Jospol of), i. 685^ 

'Fax, Taxing, ii. 699'*'; i. 143'*, 
204'* IF, 275% 409'*; ii. 230'% 
380'% 463'\ 

'Feaelitu*, ii. 699'*-. 

'Feaehin^^ of »Iesus, ii. 699'*; i. 
18'* IF, 108" IF, 148'*, 213'*, 
271'*, 287'% 3G2", 472'% 473'*, 
485'*, GG0% GGL'*, 799'* IF ; ii. 
271'*, 292*% 344'*. 

'F(‘!i(‘,lunj»’ of tlie Twelve Apostles, 
ii. 705"'. 

'Fea.rs, ii. 70G'F 
4\‘m]>erau('(% ii. 707'F 
Ttmi]>est, ii. 591"'. 
l\nnpl(% ii. 708'% 13'*, 307"'. 
'Femple (( Oeansin^ of), ii. 712'* ; i. 
243" f.,443'*. 

'r<nupl(% Visit to, i. 15'*, 225'* IF, 
3GI". 

'Ftnuptation, ii. 713"'. 
in the Wilderness, ii. 714'* ; 
i. 16% 141%3G2%410'*, 530"' f., 
732'*, 701", 818"; ii. 20G% 
338'* f., 344'*, 414", 638% 651", 
714'*, 823'*. 

Ten, ii. 249'*. 

'Ftm Thousand, ii. 250". 

47mt, ii. 716't 
47n*aU, ii. 716'*. 

'Festaiueut, ii. 716'* ; i. 374% 
TeHtanionts of Twelve Patriarchs, 
L 87". 

'Fetrarcih, ii. 717% 

Text of the Gospels, ii. 717". 
Thaddams, ii. 725'* ; i. 4% 
Thanksgiving, ii. 726% 
Tiit‘(»philiis, ii. 726". 

'I’liirf, ii. 727'’. 

Thirst, ii. 727". 

Thirty, il 252". 

Thistles, ii. 728". 

Thomas, ii. 728'*, 776% 

Gospel of, i. 680'% 682". 

Thorns, ii. 729*^. 

Crown of, i. 397"'. 

Three, ii. 249"', 251% 
Thre>hing-noor. i. 40% 277% 
Throne, ii. 729'*. 

Thunder, ii. 729". 

Tiberias, ii. 729". 


Tiberius, ii. 730'*. 

Tiles, ii. TSl'*- ; i. 753% 

Timaeus, i. 173". 

Time, ii. 731"'. 

Tithe, ii. 732% 250% 431". 

Title on the Cross, ii. 732% 

Titles of Christ, ii. 219'^. 

Tittle, ii. 733% 

Titus, ii. 84'*'. 

Tohit (Bk.), i. 95% 

Tolerance, Toleration, ii, 733"; 

i. 279'*. 

Toll, ii. 455"-, 474% 

Tomb, ii. 734"'; i. 24Pf,, 273", 
857% 

Tongue, ii. 735% 

Tongues, i. 737" ; ii. 333". 

Tooth, i. 737*^ ; ii. 735% 

Torch, ii. 735". 

Torment, ii. 736% 

Touch, ii. 736% 

Towel, ii. 737". 

Tower, ii. 738% 

Towns, ii. 302'^. 

Trachonitis, ii. 738". 

Trade and Commerce, ii. 738", 
259% 

Trades, ii. 740'*. 

Tradition, ii. 741". 

Traitor, i. 909% 

Transhgnration, ii. 742% 206". 
Transmigration, ii. 746% 

Travel, ii. 746". 

Treasure, ii. 747". 

Treasury, ii. 748% 709". 

Tree, ii. 749" ; i. 395". 

Trial of Jesus, ii. 749"; i. 575% 
756" ; ii. 196". 

Tribe, ii. 759% 

Tribulation, ii. 759% 

Tribute, ii. 759"; i. 246% 466"; 

ii. 200". 

Trinity, ii. 759% 411% 

Triumphal Entry, i. 519", 749"; 
ii. 309". 

Trumpet, ii. 766% 

Trust, ii. 766" ; i. 279% 288". 
Truth, ii. 768"; i. 279% 892"; ii. 

576" ff., 704% 

Tunic, i. 340", 498". 

Turban, i. 498". 

Turning, ii. 771% 498" f. 
Turtle-dove, i. 65". 

Twelve, i, 105"* ", 457" ; ii. 252". 
Twelve Apostles (Gospel of), i. 

505", 680". 

Two, ii. 250". 

Tyre, ii. 774% 

Ubiquity, ii. 277% 

Unbelief, ii. 775". 

Uncleanness, ii. 12" f., 16", 457", 
458". 

Unclean spirit, i. 21", 438" tf., 
733" ; ii. 93% 


Unconscious faith, ii. 776". 
Understanding, ii. 778% 
Undressed cloth, ii. 779". 

Union, ii. 779". 

Uniqueness, ii. 780% 

Unity, ii. 781" ; i. 327"; ii. 280'*. 
Universalism, ii. 783"; i. 370"; 
ii. 194", 572". 

Unjust Steward, i. 605% 623% 
746" ; ii. 817% 

Unleavened Bread, ii. 325". 
Unpardonable Sin, ii. 786" ; i 
209", 617% 650% 

Upper Boom, ii. 788% 

Uriah, ii. 789". 

Usury, i. 837% 

Uzziah, ii. 789% 

Vain, ii. 790% 

Veil, ii. 790% 710% 

Vengeance, ii. 791". 

Verily, ii. 792" ; i. 49% 

Vicarious Sacrifice, ii. 793% 
Vicarious Suffering, ii. 793% 469"; 

i. 433'*. 

Victory, ii. 800". 

Vigils, ii. 599% 

Village, ii. 302". 

Vine, Vineyard, ii. 800% 

Vine (Allegory of), ii. 801% 
Vinegar, ii. 803" ; i. 634". 
Violence, ii. 803". 

Viper, i. 66". 

Virgin Birth, ii. 804"; i. 74" ff. 

203" f., 573% 783"; ii. 639% 
Virgins (Ten), i. 605% 

Virtue, ii. 809". 

Vision, i. 494" ff. 

Visitation, ii. 809% 

Voice, ii. 810% 

Vows, ii. 810". 

Vulture, ii. 811"; i. 65% 

Wages, ii. 811% 

Wagging, i. 646". 

Wailing, ii. 811", 2% 

Walk, ii. 811". 

Wallet, ii. 813% 

War, ii. 813% 303% 

Waste, ii. 813". 

Watch, ii. 813" ; i. 340% 

Water, ii. 814"; i. 40% 

Water and Blood, i. 216". 
Waterpot, ii. 814% 

Way, ii. 815". 

Wayside, ii. 815". 

Wealth, ii. 815"; L 129", 506" 

ii. 106", 429", 648% 747". 
Weariness, ii. 818% 

Weaving, ii. 818% 

Wedding Garment, ii. 818% 
Week, ii. 731% 

Weeks, Feast of, ii. 332". 
Weeping, ii. 706% 

Weights and Measures, ii. 818% 



Well, ii. 

West, ii. 82 P. 

Whale, i. 895^’ ; ii. 247% 625% 
Wheat, ii. 821‘\ 

Wicked, ii. 82P. 

Widow, ii. 822''. 

Wife, ii. 822% 

Wild Beasts, i. 64^. 

Wilderness, ii. 822’". 

Will, ii. 823^" ; i. 551% 62P ; ii. 

239"*, 669^. 

Wind, ii. 824^. 

Wine, ii. 824^^ ; i. 401% 634% 
Winter, ii. 824’". 

Wisdom, ii. 825^ i. 22% 96Mi: 
(Bk.), i. 97’" tf. 
of Christ, ii. 829’". 

Wise Men, ii. 97’". 


False, i. 575% 

%Voe, ii. 832’". 

Wolf, i. 65% 

Woman, ii. 834’" ; i. 577’"; ii. 649% 
Womanliness, ii. 836’". 

Wonders, ii. 837’". 

Word, ii. 838% [See Logos]. 
Work, i. 24’" f., 224’" ; ii. 1% 431% 
Works, ii. 188% 

World, ii. 839^ i. 278”, 429% 
893” ; ii. 361% 

Woiidliness, ii. 840% 

Worm, i. 67% 

Wormwood, i. 634®“ [Gall]. 
Worship, ii. 389”, 390% 691% 
Wrath, i. 60^. 

Writing, ii. 842”. 


Yoke, ii. 843'. 

Young man, ii. 843’". 

Zacchanis, ii. 844“'. 

Zachariah, i. 171’’- 
Zacharias, ii. 844’" ; i. 190*', 
427% 

Zare]Dhath, ii. 845’". 

Zeal, ii. 845’". 

Zealot, ii. 846^"-. 

Zebedee, ii. 846”. 

Zebuhm, ii. 846’". 

Zephaniah (Apocalypse of), i. 
91% 

Zerah, ii. 848”. 

Zerubbahel, ii. 848”. 

Zion, i. 850”. 
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Witness, ii. SSO'*; i. 892''. 


Year, ii. 731''. 
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dyaWiaVi i. OOII**'. 
dya7rr)T6s, L 188^’. 
dyy€\oSi ii* 

dyidi^Lp, i. 860’*" 70(V‘. 

dyiaafib^j ii. 501'*. 
iiyLo$, L 728’*' il’., 780’*; ii. 550, 
(i()5'’. 

dyi*6s, dytd'^o), i. 728'* ; ii. 450’*'. 
dyp6s\ i. 51) 1’**. 
dytjjpla, i. 80'*. 

ii. 005'*. 
d5oXoy, ii, ()85'^ 
dOtcrpioSf ii, 82 1'*, 
d()iT€tp, i. 458'** 
alyi^a\6t, L 176^ 
alSi*)Sj ii, 610\ 
ii. 005'*, 

alvtiVf L 

alax^'ipyj, ii. 618*''. 

aiihp^ altiiPLoSf i. 540’5 787’*' ,* ii. 870”, 
605’*, 880. 

d^dfiacTTpos, -opy i. 41^’. 
dXiJ^eta, -■jjy, ‘>Lp6Sf i. 570^ 892'*; ii. 
768'*, 801'*, 
d/udpr^/xa, i. 788’^ 
d/n,apTUj\6Sf ii. 089'* f. 
dpLP6$, ii. 02iy\ 
dp.4*lfi\r)(rrpQPy ii. 241'*. 
dvdyo^LOP^ ii. 788'*. 

i. 404'*. 
dvoi,lBn(x^ i. 798^ 
dpdpLP'nja’t^s^ ii. 74‘X 
dpdwav^tSj ii. 500’*'. 
dpdctraffLS^ ii. 005'X 
dpardX4)j i. 425*. 
dpa<p4p(ji}, ii. 605'*, 
dpoLa, ii. 96^ 
dp$pL0Si ii 821'*. 

dprXetp^ ii. 815'*'. 
dTrapviofxatf ii. 598'*. 
dtrai'iyoLcr/JXij J. 97'*. 
dTrLcrrlc&i -^co, ii. 775**'. 
dwXodSf "bTrjSf i. 589’*' ; ii. 628'^. 
dTToBp'i^crKeLVy i, 791'*. 
dwoKoXt^TreLP, i. 79'* ; ii. 605'*. 
d7r(5XXi;/At, i. 791’*' j ii, 76% 554«'. 
d7roXi/r/>6w, -'drpujcn^, ii, 605'*. 
dTTop^w, i. 491“'. 


♦ 

dTr6(TTo\os, L IQS'*. 
dTTciXeia, i, 455% 791'*, 909'* ; ii. 
818'*. 

dpyijpLov, ii. 198’*'. 
dperi/j, ii. 599'*. 
dpx^, ii. 538'*. 

dpxvy4)Si i. 271’*' ; ii. 20'*, 419% 571'*. 

dpx^iPf ii. 538'*. 

dpxt^epeTs, i. 297**. 

dpxooPf ii. 419’*'. 

do-T'ifjp, dcrrpov, ii. 674**. 

dcrcdpLOP, ii. 200'*. 

do-dperos, ii. 778'*. 

dcr4>a\i^s, i. 276'*. 

dTLpilay ii. 619’*'. 

ai)|(£j/w, i. 693’*'. 

dcpeiXLs, i. 437'* f. ; ii. 605% 

/3a7rr£^w, i. 169 ’*' ; ii. 605'*. 
^d7rri<rpLaf -fibs, i. IBS'*. 
pdpoSf i. 241“'. 

^acrrd^a), i. 908'*. 

jSdros, i. 242'>f. ; ii. 729“'. 

^aTra[-o-]Xo7^w, ii. 499**, 790“'. 

^d^Xvypa r^s ip7ipL(b<rews, i. 6**. 

/3e/3atdco, i. 626“' ; ii. 605'*. 
pdp7)\os, -6(0, ii. 422% 

/3id^erat, ii. 803'*- 
ii. 39^ 

pXacr<p7)fjda, ii. 423'*. 

/1X<^TW, i. 446'* ; ii. 596^ 

^bOvpos, ii. 367'*. 

p6crK<o, ii. 620*. 

pp6<pos, i. 161% 823% 

ya^o4>v\dKLOp, ii. 748% 
y€\d(a, ii. O'*. 
yepedf i. 639**. 

yepia-ta, i. 208'*. 
yevyd(a, i. 182“'. 
ylypecrdai, ii. 281*. 
yLypd}<rK€LP, ii 778% 
yXiocrabKopoPy i. 167% 

yoyy6^(o, ii. 211*. 
ypdfJi,pLaT(x, i. 202* ; ii. 584** f. 
ypa(p'b, ii. 684** f . 

dai/jdpLOPy ii. 605% 
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daKpbeLP, ii. 706% 
deiXos, i. 381*. 
decTTrbrris, ii. 55*. 

d€VTep67rp(OTOP, i. 411*’ ; ii. 541'*, 
724*. 

dTjpdpLOP, ii. 199**. 

5id/3oXoy, ii. 605**. 

5tayoyyb^(o, ii. 211*. 
dia6'/}K7j, i. 374* ; ii. 717*. 

didKOPos, -eip, ii. 182**, 613*. 
dtaKptpedOaL, i. 491'*. 
didacTKaXLa, i. 485*. 

5i8axVi i. 485*. 

dUatos, biKCLLoabvr}, i. 915** ; ii. 529% 
606*. 

biKaliopa, ii. 283*. 

BIktvop, ii. 241'*. 
diard^eip, i. 491*. 
doKoSf i. 176*. 

86^a, -d^w, i. 648**, 892'* ,• ii. 606% 
621% 

dovXos, I 221* j ii. 613*. 

8paxPV9 ^IdpaxP'OP, ii. 200*. 
dvvdp,€LS, ii. IBS'*. 

Hvap.Ls, i. 607*. 
dvpdaTTjs, ii. 419*. 
dojpedp, i. 647*. 

46plk6s, ii. 606*. 
mos, ii. 229*, 606*. 
etdooXop, ii. 606*. 
eiXLKpLvrjs, ii. 635*. 
eip'/}P'n, ii. 330'*. 
els, i. 795'*. 

AKKX7i<rCa, I 329% 560* ; ii. 606* 
€KX6y€LP, i. 307'*. 
iKXeKrds, i. 308*, 511*; ii. 606*.' 
iKTrX7)(Tcrofxat., i. 48% 131'*. 
iXeos, i. 687'*. 

''EXXtjv, ^mXr)VL(Trris, i. 691**% 

e^a^pijULcLcrOat, i, 62’’. 
ip(f)aLpl^(o, ii. 112'*. 

^p, i. 794% 

ip rots ToO TTCLTpds /xou, i. 228** '*, 
243*- 

^1/ Xpto-Tv, i. 795*; ii. 403*- % 411% 
565% 748*. 

► ipipyeia, i. 607*. 



ivTervKLjfx^you, ii. 225‘S 
fclerdtw, ii. 594'‘. 
i^iarcifMCLt, L 47*'. 

e^ovdeveTv, -deveXp, -deuovy, i. 454’\ 
e^ovaia, i. 606*^. 

€Ti, i. 795^. 

€Tn6vjiji4cij, i. 453*'' ; ii. OS**". 
eTTtot/cTios', ii. 58*^', 62*\ 
iircaicoTr^cj), ~os, -?}, ii. 606% 809'\ 
eTrlrpoTTos!, ii. 676 '\ 
iTrOTTTOLL, u. 104*'. 

^pya, ii. 188*'. 
ipyoL^ecrdaCi ii. 1*'. 
ipevjj'doj, ii. 594^'. 
evayyeXi^cOy -^\iov, i. 659^ 5 ii. 606*'. 
eiSoKio), -icL^ i. SOS*’, 355*'. 
evepyirvjs, i. 192*'. 

edXoyioo, -la, -rjTos, i. 189'', 211*' ; 
ii. 606*'. 

eij'x^^pto’Tfco, -La, i, 189^, 211"; ii. 
726*'. 

i(p(f>add, i. 522". 

^^Xos, i. 49% 521*^. 

i. 538% 788% 789% 892*' ; ii. 
30% 606". 

^Qv, ii. 39". 

^(aoyovio, ^caoTroiio), ii. 606"* 

7)y€ flop ed(ay, ii. 464". 
i)y€fidl)p, ii. 418***. 
ifkiKla, i. 36**. 

Tfii^pa, ii. 606". 

Tjcrvxdtct’, ii. 330% 

dafifSiofiaL, i. 47**. 
ddvaro?, i. 791** ; ii. 606**'. 
dav/idto), i. 47% 
dikfifia, ii. 669**. 
di\u3, i. 453". 

Oeb^, ii. 606" 
eUi^Ls, i. 35** ; ii. 759". 
epSfi^os, ii. 685% 
dvfiiafia, i. 814". 

Wios, i. 745". 

Up6v, ii. 708". 

IKdoTKOfiaL, ii. 441**, 606". 

IXaafids, ii. 606", 796". 
iXacrriipLOv , ii. 606**, 797% 

IfidTLov, i. 338", 499". 

Kadapds, -lto3, -i(r/i6s, ii. 459". 
KaKla, ii. 606**. 

KaKSs, ii. 821**. 

KapUa, i. 709*’ ; ii. 344". 

Kdpcf}os, i. 176". 

Kara^oX^ Kdafiov, i. 620". 
KarayeXdo), ii. 9**. 

KaraKXlpca, ii. 152". 

KaraXXay'Tf, -d(r(TCj, ii. 474% 797". 
KardXvfia, ii. 788% 

KardTavcTis, ii. 606% 

Kardpa, i. 405". 

Kara<ppov€Xv, L 454". 


Kepaia, ii. 733". 

Kepas, ii. 606**. 

Kep/ia, ii. 198**. 

K6<paXh, ii. 536". 

i* 76**. 

KXaUuv . . ., ii. 706". 

KX'qpovofikio, -la, -os, ii. 606**. 
kX^Pos, ii. 606**. 

KodpdvTTjs, ii. 201". 

KOLvdo}, -6s, ii. 606**. 

KOLPcopla, i. 587". 
k6kkos, i. 369". 

KoXacpl^cn, i- 239**. 
kSXttos, i. 219**. 

KOTTidv, ii. 1" 

KocrpLos, i- 893" ; ii. 606**, 839". 
Kovcrrosdla, ii. 813**. 
k6<Plpos, i. 174". 

Kpdnare, ii. 727". 

Kplvio, i. 913**. 

KTi^oj, ktIo-ls, ii. 606% 

KV^ela, i. 278". 

KvvdpLov, i. 64**; ii. 693** n, 

KdpLos, ii. 55", 224"* % 606% 

Kbi<p6s, i. 426**. 

Xaos, ii. 229", 606% 

Xarpedetp, ii. 613". 

XeTTTov, ii. 201". 

XeLTovpyeu), -la, ii. 182", 606**, 613". 
Xoyiop, ii. 45". 

Xoyos, i. 98" ; ii. 50", 158". 

Xdrpov, dvrlXvTpov, Xvrpooj, -wcrts, ii. 

468% 606**, 794% 

XvxvlO'i i. 268**. 

fialveadai, ii. 96**. 

jiaKdpios, -It^LP, i. 177% 211% 213". 

jjLaKpodvjala, ii. 53% 

fiapTvpia, i. 892**. 

fiacrrcyocjj, ii. 581". 

[idrrfP, ii. 790". 
fidx<ii'P<^} ii* 686". 
fieyaXGibriffs, ii. 104". 
fieyaXoxrdvri, ii. 104**. 
fiipos, ii. 383**. 
fi€(riT7)s, i. 113". 
fi€T€Cjpl^€<r6ai, i. 271**, 491". 
fiLfiiofiac, -TjT'/is, i. 555". 
fiicrdos, i. 725**. 
fivd, ii. 199**. 
fioyiXdXos, i. 427". 
fiOLxela, i. 29**. 
fiov'/f, i. 5" ; ii. 115". 
fiopoyep'/fs, i. 97**, 182" ; ii. 281", 
657% 723", 805% 
fivar'ffpLOv, ii. 213", 606**. 
fi(f}p4, i, 604**. 

^a^apd, ii. 237". 

'Ea^apufvds, -oopaTos, ii. 235% 
pads, ii. 708". 
peaplas, ii. 843**. 


vrjTnos, i. 161". 

PLTTT'rjp, i. 174’’. 
voelv, ii. 778*’. 
v6(iL<Tfia, ii. 198*’. 
vdpuos, ii. 606*’. 

^iarrjs, ii. 384". 

^6Xov, i. 395" ; ii. 674**, 749% 

oBriybs, i. 695*’ f. 
oiKodofi^oj, ~'f], i. 240*’ ; ii. 606*’. 
olKovdfios, -La, ii. 676*’. 
olpoTrbrrjs, i. 649’’. 

6vofia, ii. 217", 607". 
oo-Los, i. 728% 730**. 
ovpapbs, i. 711% ii. 607". 

6x^os, ii. 209". 

6\pdpL0P, i- 66", 598". 
d\pd}pLOP, ii. 811". 

TraXs, i. 221" ; ii. 607% 

TrapajSoX'^, ii. 312*’, 445% 
rrapddeioros, ii. 607% 

TrapdKXyjTOS, 'irapdKXricns, i. 34*’, 
367*’ ; ii. 317*’. 
wapaaKev'/], ii. 7", 409% 
irapdipos, i. 783*’ f. ; ii. 807", 808*’. 
wapoifiia, ii. 445". 

Tapoxpls, i. 465". 

Tecpd^co, Treipacr/ibs, ii. 607% 713", 
irepL, ii. 607". 

irepiTrarelv, ii. 811". 

TepLTifiv€Lv, -rofi'Xf, ii. 607% 

Trirpa, 'rr^rpos, i. 248*’, 780" U. ; 
ii. 535*’. 

TTLPaiddLOP, ii. 694% 
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57 

i. 3991 ^. 
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1 John. 
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